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MATTHEW. 


MATTHEW,  or  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  a canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  writer  of  this  gof- 
pel, an  apoftle  and  evangelift,  furnamed  Levi,  and  fon  of  Al- 
pheus,  was,  before  his  converfioa  to  Chriftianity,  a publican, 
or  toll-gatherer  under  the  Romans.  He  was  a native  of 
Galilee,  but  of  what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe 
of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  we  are  not  informed.  Jefus  found 
him  at  the  receipt  of  cuftom,  and  called  him  to  be  witnefs  of 
his  words  and  works,  thus  conferring  upon  him  the  honour- 
able office  of  an  apoftle.  From  this  time  he  continued  with 
Chrift  ; and  after  his  afceafion,  he  was  at  Jerufalem,  and 
partook  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  with  the  other 
apoftles.  With  them  he  bore  teftimony  to  the  refurreCtion 
of  Jefus  ; and,  as  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  preached  for 
fome  time  at  Jerufalem,  and  in  various  parts  of  Judea,  con- 
firming his  doctrine  with  miracles,  which  God  enabled  him  to 
perform  in  the  name  of  Jefus.  Socrates,  in  the  fifth  century, 
fays,  that  when  the  apoftles  went  abroad  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles,  Thomas  took  Parthia  for  his  lot,  Matthew  Ethi- 
opia, and  Bartholomew  India;  and  it  is  now  a common 
opinion,  that  Matthew  died  a martyr  in  Ethiopia,  in  a city 
called  Naddabar,  or  Naddever  ; but  the  mode  of  his  death  is 
not  afcertained.  Others  fpeak  of  his  preaching  and  dying 
in  Parthia  or  Perfia  ; but  we  may  infer  from  the  diverfity  of 
thefe  accounts,  that  none  of  them  are  well  founded.  Hera- 
cleon,  a learned  Valentinian,  in  the  fecond  century,  whom 
Clement  of  Alexandria  has  cited,  reckons  Matthew  among 
thofe  apoftles  who  did  not  die  by  martyrdom  ; nor  does  Cle- 
ment contradict  him.  Chryfoftom,  though  he  mentions  him 
with  peculiar  commendation,  and  fpeaks  of  his  “coming  from 
the  prefence  of  the  council  rejoicing,"  (fee  ACts,  v.  41.) 
(ays  nothing  of  his  martyrdom.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that 
there  was  not  any  tradition  about  it  among  Chri Ilians  at  that 
time,  or  that  it  was  not  much  regarded. 
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St.  Matthew  is  faid  by  many  to  have  written  his  gofpel 
in  Judea,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Jewiih  believers,  when  they 
were  likely  to  be  dilperfed  by  perfecution  ; and  it  is  thought 
by  fome,  as  Baronius,  Grotius,  Voffius,  Jones,  Wetftein, 
See.  that  he  began  it  in  the  year  41,  eight  years  after  Chrift’s 
afeenfion.  But  according  to  others,  as  Bafnage,  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  & c.  who  follow  the  teftimony  of  Irenaeus,  this  gofpel 
was  written  in  the  time  of  Nero,  about  thirty  years  after 
our  Saviour’s  afeenfion,  or  about  the  year  63,  64,  or  65  of 
the  vulgar  epoch.  At  the  year  64,  or  about  that  period, 
the  gofpel  had  been  propagated  in  many  Gentile  countries, 
the  times  were  troublefome  in  Judea,  and  the  war  was  com- 
ing on  : feveral  of  the  apoftles  were  dead,  others  of  them, 
who  furvived,  were  going  abroad,  and  many  of  the  Jewiih 
believers  were  about  to  feek  ihelter  elfewhere  : now,  fays 
Dr.  Lardner,  was  a proper  time  to  write  a hiftory  of  Chrift, 
and  of  his  miracles.  Moreover  in  this  gofpel  are  recorded 
divers  plain  predictions  of  the  miferies  and  defolations  o£ 
Jerufalem,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  and  the  Jewiih 
ilate,  befides  many  other  figurative  intimations  of  the  fame 
things  in  many  of  our  Lord’s  difeourfes  and  parables ; 
which  could  not  be  well  publilhed  to  all  the  world  in  writing 
till  about  this  time.  The  fuitablenefs  of  St.  Matthew’s  gof- 
pel to  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  of  the  Jewiih 
people,  about  the  year  64  or  65,  leads  to  that  time.  And 
however  unwillingly,  from  private  apprehenfions  and  pre- 
judices, we  may  admit  the  thought  of  protracting  fo  long  the 
writing  of  the  hiftory  of  our  Lord’s  miniftry  ; the  circum- 
ftances  of  things,  fays^.ardner,  will  conftrain  us  to  a~quiefce 
in  this  feafon  as  the  moft  likely.  Cave  thought  that  it  was 
written  about  the  15th  year  after  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion,  in 
the  year  48.  It  was  written,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
moft  of  the  ancients,  as  Papias,  A.  D.  116,  Irens  us  in 
178,  Origen  in  230,  Eufebius  in  315,  Athanafius,  Cyril  of 
B Jerufalem, 
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Jerufaletfi,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  Nazianzeh,  Jerome,  Chry- 
foftom,  See.  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  language, 
which  was  then  common  in  Judea;  but  the  Greek  verfion  of 
it,  which  now  paffes  for  the  original,  is  faid  to  be  as  old  as 
the  apoftolical  times.  However,  many  learned  moderns,  as 
Fabricius,  Erafmus,  Lightfoot,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Beau- 
fobre,  Whitby,  Sic.  are  of  opinion,  that  this  gofpel  was 
fkft  written  in  Greek,  which  was  much  ufed  at  that  time 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  particularly  in 
Judea:  and  it  is  alleged  that  Papias,  who  firft  advanced  the 
contrary  opinion,  was  a.  weak  and  credulous  man.  Jones,  Baf- 
nage,  Lardner,  Jortin,  &c.  are  of  this  opinion.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  obferves  on  this  point,  that  if  St.  Matthew  did  not  write 
till  about  thirty  years  after  our  Lord’s  afcenfion,  which  he 
thinks  moil  probable,  he  would  ufe  the  Greek  language ; 
but  if  he  wrote  his  gofpel  within  the  fpace  of  eight  years  after 
Chrift’s  afcenfion,  it  is  molt  likely  that  he  wrote  in  the  He- 
brew. He  adds,  farther,  that  there  was  very  early  a Greek  gof- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  cited  or  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Juftin  Martyr,  and  others,  none  of  whom 
intimate  that  they  made  life  of  a tranflation  : that  many  of 
the  ancients  do  not  feem  to  have  fully  believed  that  Matthew 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  becaufe  they  have  Ihewn  very  little  re- 
gard to  the  Hebrew  edition  of  it  : that  there  are  not  in  our 
Greek  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  any  marks  of  a tranflation  : 
that  there  is  no  where  any  probable  account  who  tranflated 
this  gofpel  into  Greek  ; and  befides,  as  the  Greek  gofpel 
was  tranflated  into  Hebrew  in  very  early  days  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  many  not  examining  it  particularly,  nor  indeed  being 
able  to  do  it,  for  want  of  underftanding  the  language,  might 
imagine,  that  it  was  firft  written  in  Hebrew.  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Lardner,  fprung  the  opinion,  that  Matthew 
publifhed  his  gofpel  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  Judea,  for  the  Jew- 
ilh  believers,  and  at  their  requeft,  before  he  went  abroad  to 
other  people : whereas  he  apprehends,  that  this  gofpel,  as  well 
as  the  others,  were  written  and  intended  for  believers  of  all 
nations  ; and  that  the  Nazarene  gofpel  was  St.  Matthew’s 
gofpel,  tranflated  from  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  fome 
other  things,  taken  from  the  other  gofpels,  and  from  tradi- 
tion. Allowing  the  date  of  this  gofpel  already  afligned,  he 
cannot  conceive  the  reafon  why  Matthew  fhould  write  in 
Hebrew  any  more  than  any  of  the  other  evangelifts ; for 
it  may  be  reckoned  highly  probable,  or  even  certain,  that 
he  underftood  Greek,  before  he  was  called  by  Chrift 
to  be  an  apoftle.  Whilft  a publican,  he  would  have 
frequent  occafions  both  to  write  and  fpeak  Greek,  and 
could  not  difeharge  his  office,  without  underftanding  that 
language. 

According  to  the  teftimony  of  Irenaeus,  all  the  Jewilh 
believers  in  general  received  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew’  en- 
tire, with  the  genealogy  at  the  beginning  : for  Irenaeus  fays 
exprcfsly  that  Matthew  “ ftrove  by  all  means  to  give  to  the 
Jews  full  fatisfaAion,  that  Chrift  was  of  the  feed  of  David: 
w’herefore  he  began  with  his  genealogy.”  The  firlt  chapter 
of  this  gofpel  is  quoted  by  Jultin  Martyr  (A  D.  140)  in  his 
Firft  Apology;  by  Tertullian  (A.  D.  200),  who  fays  that 
Matthew,  “ for  no  other  reafon  than  that  we  might  be 
informed  of  the  origin  of  Chrift  according  to  the  flelh, 
began  in  this  mariner :” — “ The  book  of  the  generation  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  fon  of  David,  the  fon  of  Abr  ham.”  No- 
vatus  ( A.  D.  251)  feveral  times  quotes  the  firft  chapter  of 
this  gofpel.  The  fecond  chapter  is  referred  to  by  Ignatius 
(A.  D.  107),  and  by  Hegefippus  (A.  D.  173),  whence  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  this  part  of  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel 
was  owned  by  this  Hebrew  Chriftian.  Epiphanius,  however, 
informs  us,  that  the  gofpel  of  the  Ebionites  begins  thus : 
« It  came  to  pafs  in  the  days  of  Herod,  the  king  of  Judea, 
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that  John  came  baptizing  with  the  baptifm  of  repentance 
in  the  river  Jordan,”  which  is  the  beginuing  of  the  third! 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  a little  altered  : andhefaysexprefs- 
ly,  that  their  gofpel  called  according  to  Matthew,  is  “ de- 
feftive  and  corrupted.”  It  is  neverthelefs  plain  from  a paf- 
fage  in  Hegefippus,  that  he  received  the  hiftory  in  the  fecond 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew  ; fo  that,  as  Lardner  fuggefts,  he  ufed 
our  Greek  gofpel.  Or,  if  he  ufed  only  the  Hebrew  edition 
of  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel,  this  hiftory  rauft  have  been  in  it 
in  his  time.  The  firft  and  fecond  chapters  of  this  gofpel 
are  referred  to  in  the  Sibylline  oracles,  a work  of  the  fecond 
century,  according  to  Lardner : and  the  fecond  chapter  is 
alluded  to  by  Vi Aorinus  (A.  D.290.)  Cerinthus,  an  early 
heretic,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  or  near  the  age  of 
the  apoftles,  made  ufe  of  the  beginning  of  St.  Matthew’s 
gofpel,  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Jefus 
was  defeended  in  a natural  way.jfrom  Jofeph  and  Mary. 
Thefe  chapters,  however,  are  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
and  have  been  reje&ed  by  feveral  ancient  and  modern 
writers ; and  the  candid  reader  muft  allow  that  they  are 
liable  to  various  obje&ions.  The  external  teftimony  againft 
them  is  ftrong  ; and  their  contents  prefent  us  with  dif- 
ficulties that  are  not  ealily  folved.  It  has  been  alleged, 
that  though  the  ancients,  with  one  confent,  affirm  that  the 
gofpel  by  St.  Matthew  was  originally  publilhed  in  He- 
brew or  Syro-Chaldaic,  fome  of  them  reprefent  the  copies 
of  it  as  not  having  the  two  firft  chapters  ; and  this  circum- 
ftance,  it  is  faid,  affords  a ftrong  prefumption  againft  their 
authenticity.  Whether  this  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Hebrew 
gofpel  be  the  original  copy  or  not,  fuch  a copy  certainly 
exifted  at  a very  early  period  ; and  its  authority  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  have  confiderable  weight  in  deciding  this  queftion  ; 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  that  we  have  no  certain  re- 
ferences or  allufions  to  thefe  chapters  till  the  days  of  Celfus 
the  Epicurean,  about  the  year  130,  or  later,  and  of  Irenaeus, 
about  178.  As  to  this  Hebrew  copy,  the  reception  of  it  by 
the  Ebionites,  and  perhaps  alfo  by  the  Nazarenes,  yields  a 
ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  its  authority.  Epiphanius  fays, 
that  the  Nazarene  gofpel  was  ir\rifio*roflov,  i.  e.  moft  entire, 
but  that  the  Ebionite  gofpel  was  0 11%  oha  tt^wtoIov,  i.  e. 
not  altogether  entire.  The  former,  it  is  thought  by  fome, 
was  the  true  original  copy  of  St.  Matthew  ; and  the  latter 
might  be,  in  fome  degree,  corrupted.  Irenaeus,  Eufebius, 
and  Epiphanius  fay,  that  the  gofpel  received  by  the  Naza- 
renes  and  Ebionites  was  the  gofpel  of  Matthew  altered  in 
fome  particulars,  according  to  their  different  fentiments. 
Dr.  Lardner  adopts  this  opinion.  Dr.  Mills  thinks,  that 
the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  had  the  trueft  copy  of  St.  Mat- 
thew’s Hebrew  gofpel.  That  this  Hebrew  gofpel  was  the 
original  of  St.  Matthew,  and  that  he  wrote  his  gofpel  iiv 
Hebrew,  is  maintained  by  Papias,  A.D.  116,  the  difciple 
and  companion  of  Polycarp  ; Irenteus,  A.D.  148;  Tatian, 
A.D.  172;  Hegefippus,  A.D.  173;  Origen,  A.D.  230  ; 
Eufebius,  A.D.  315;  Pantosnus,  A.D.  192;  Cyril  of 
Jerufalem.  Epiphanius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome,  Au- 
guftin,  Chryfoftom,  Ifidore  of  Seville,  TheophylaA,  and 
feveral  other  orthodox  writers.  Nor  was  this  fad  queftioned, 
it  has  been  faid,  till  of  late  ; for  Erafmus  was  one  of  the 
firft,  who,  in  oppofition  to  all  antiquity,  afferted  that  Mat- 
thew wrote  in  Greek  ; and  he  has  been  followed  by  many 
ingenious  moderns  ; fuch  are  cardinal  Cajetan,  Oecolampa- 
dim,  Flaccius  Illyricus,  Calvin,  Voffnis.  and  other  foreigners, 
and  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Whitby,  Mr.  Jer.  Jones,  Dr.  Lard- 
ner, and  other  Englifh  divines. 

Thofe  who  allow  that  there  was  a Syro-Chaldaic  gofpel 
of  St.  Matthew  extant  in  very  early  times,  and  that  the 
Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  believed  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
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original  of  St.  Matthew,  are  neverthelefs  of  opinion,  that 
this  gofpel  was  originally  written  in  Greek.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  they  allege,  that  the  prefent  Greek  copy  has  no  mark 
of  a tranflation  ; that  the  Greek  was  the  molt  proper  lan- 
guage, becaufe  it  was  the  moll  univerfal;  and  that  St.  Mat- 
tfcew,  who  wa6  a publican  before  he  became  an  apollle, 
inuit  have  been  acquainted  with  it  ; that  if  our  prefent  copy 
of  St.  Matthew's  gofpel  be  only  a tranflation,  it  mult  be  of 
very  doubtful  and  precarious  authority,  and  that  it  mull  ap- 
pear to  be  very  ftrange  and  furpriflng  that  this  Syro-Chaldaic 
gofpel  Ihould  be  fo  foon  loll,  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  an 
apoltle.  But  to  return  from  this  digreflion  to  the  queftion 
concerning  the  genuinenefs  of  the  two  firft  chapters  : it  has 
been  urged  that  thefe  chapters  were  not  referred  to  for  a 
confiderable  time  after  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel  was  publicly 
known.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  are  referred  to  by  any  of 
thofe  w'ho  are  ufually  called  the  apoftolical  fathers,  though 
thefe  fathers  frequently  refer  to  other  parts  of  the  gofpel. 
Under  thisclafs  we  may  comprehend  Barnabas,  A D 71  ; 
Clement  of  Rome,  A.D.  96;  Hermas,  A.D.  too;  Poly- 
carp, A.D.  108.  Irenxus,  without  doubt,  acknowledged 
both  the  chapters  as  the  genuine  produ&ion  of  St.  Matthew  ; 
fo  do  alfo  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  194,  and  Tertullian, 
A.D.  200;  and  as  we  defcend  to  later  periods,  allufions  to 
them  more  frequently  occur.  The  fir  It  and  fecond  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew’s  gofpei  are  inferted  in  the  Syriac  verfion  of 
the  New  Tellament,  and  this  may  be  confidered  as  a llrong 
argument  in  favour  of  their  authenticity.  The  arguments 
from  external  tellimony  againll  their  authenticity  may  be 
fummed  up  in  the  following  epitome  : we  have  undoubted 
evidence  that  thefe  two  chapters  were  wanting  in  fome  very 
ancient  copies  of  this  gofpel,  u'hich  were  ufed  by  the  firft 
Chriltians ; the  Ebionites  certainly  omitted  thefe  chapters, 
and  we  know  that  the  genealogy  was  omitted  by  other 
Chriltians,  nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  think  that  they  were 
inferted  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  copy,  which  all  the 
fathers  jointly  affirm  to  have  been  the  original  of  St.  Matthew: 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  have  been  expunged,  if 
they  had  been  genuine,  becaufe  there  was  but  one  point, 
•viz.  our  Saviour’s  birth  of  a virgin,  by  which  they  feemed 
to  oppofe  the  notions  of  fome  particular  fefts  of  Chriltians, 
and  that  thofe  fe&s  might  have  overcome  the  difficulty  in 
a much  fafer  way,  by  either  reafoning,  as  Cerinthus  a&ually 
did,  from  the  genealogy,  that  Jefus  was  the  fon  of  Jofeph 
and  Mary  ; or  by  receiving  St.  Mark’s  gofpel,  and  reject- 
ing St.  Matthew’s  altogether.  The  collateral  arguments 
againll  the  authenticity  of  thefe  chapters,  deduced  from 
their  contents,  are  fuch  as  follow  ; it  has  been  agreed  by 
many  writers,  that  St.  Mark,  in  molt  places,  agrees  with 
the  method  and  order  of  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
and  fo  doth  alfo  St.  John,  after  a Ihort  introduction  concern- 
ing the  Logos.  St.  Mark  begins  his  gofpel  at  what  we  call 
the  third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  ; that  is,  at  the  time  when 
John  came  baptizing  in  the  wildernefs.  As  it  is  molt  pro- 
bable that  St.  Luke  was  the  firft  who  publilhed  a gofpel, 
and  as  he  had  given  the  genealogy,  and  a full  accounfof  the 
birth,  &c.  of  Chrift,  there  was  no  neceffity  for  thofe  who 
came  after  him  to  repeat  the  fame  things,  as  they  were  not 
particularly  important  to  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  man, 
the  great  end  which  our  Saviour  and  his  difciples  had  in  view. 
Befides,  St.  Luke’s  account  of  the  birth  of  Jefus,  and  of 
all  the  events  which  followed  it,  till  Jofeph  and  Mary  car- 
ried him  home  to  Nazareth,  which  he  has  fully  detailed,  is 
totally  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond chapters  of  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel.  No  coincidence  oc- 
curs, except  in  Chrift’s  being  born  at  Bethlehem  of  a virgin, 
and  in  his  dwelling  at  Nazareth.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that 


the  absolute  filence  of  St.  Luke,  refpeCting  many  remark- 
able events  fuppofed  to  be  related  by  St.  Matthew,  yields  a 
ftrong  negative  argument  againll  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
two  chapters.  There  is  alfo  in  the  contents  of  thefe  chap- 
ters fomething  peculiar  both  in  the  fentiments  and  language, 
fuch  as  does  not  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Tellament, 
chap.  i.  20.  ii.  12,  13.  19.  22.  The  appearance  of  a liar 
in  the  ealt,  diredling  the  wife  men  to  the  new-born  Meffiah, 
in  Judea,  has,  it  has  been  faid,  more  the  air  of  an  eaftern 
invention  than  of  a real  hiftory.  In  chap.  ii.  v.  3.  a cir- 
cuinftance  is  mentioned  that  is  fcarcely  credible,  viz.  that 
“ when  Herod  the  king  had  heard  thefe  things,  he  was 
troubled,  and  all  Jerufalem  with  him.”  Another  pecu- 
liarity in  thefe  chapters  is  the  behaviour  of  the  Magi  to  the 
child  Jefus  ; “ they  fell  down  and  worlhipped  him,”  chap.  ii. 
11.  Moreover,  Dr.  Wall  obferves,  that  the  account  of  the 
genealogy  in  St.  Matthew  is  the  moll  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  St.  Luke,  or  with  itfelf,  of  any  place  in  the  gofpel: 
he  adds  that  there  are  more  difficulties  in  thefe  two  chapters 
than  in  the  whole  Bible  befides.  There  are  alfo  in  thefe  two 
firft  chapters  feveral  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tellament,  faid 
to  be  fulfilled,  but  which  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  events  by  which  they  are  declared  to  be  ac- 
complilhed.  (See  chap.  i.  22,  23.  chap.  ii.  6.  compared 
with  Micah.  v.  2.)  The  flaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethle- 
hem, though  a very  remarkable  fact,  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  writer  but  by  the  fuppofed  St.  Matthew  in  this  fecond 
chapter,  and  by  thofe  who  quote  from  him.  To  this  is  an- 
nexed a prophecy,  cited  from  Jerem.  xxxi.  15,  &c.  fuppofed 
to  relate  to  a totally  different  fubjedt.  The  paffage  cited 
from  Hofea,  xi.  j.  does  not  feem  to  have  the  moll  diftant 
reference  to  the  Meffiah.  (See  Accommodation.)  The 
flight  from  Bethlehem  feems  to  have  been  impracticable  ; and 
from  Nazareth  it  was  altogether  unneceffary,  becaufe  the 
flaughter  of  the  infants  did  not  extend  fo  far. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  interpolation  of  thefe  two 
chapters,  without  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  whole 
gofpel,  thofe  who  difpute  their  genuinenefs,  and  maintain  that 
the  difficulties  which  they  furnilh  cannot  be  obviated  by  the 
records  of  hiftory  and  the  aid  of  criticifm,  recur  to  one  or 
other  of  the  following  hypothefes.  They  take  for  granted 
that  the  gofpel  was  originally  written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
language  ; and  that  when  it  was  tranflated  into  Greek,  the 
body  of  Chriltians  had  little  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  the  original,  and  therefore  left  the  tranflator  at  liberty  to 
add,  or,  if  he  had  been  fo  difpofed,  to  take  away  what  he 

fdeafed,  without  much  danger  of  dete&ion.  If  the  tranf- 
ator  wa6  a believing  Jew,  it  is  poffible  that  he  might  think 
a few  prophecies,  cited  from  the  Old  Tellament,  . by  way  of 
accommodation,  would  have  confiderable  influence  upoq 
fome  of  his  unbelieving  brethren  abroad,  who,  having  never 
feen  the  original,  would  naturally  think  that  the  Greek 
copy  was,  in  every  refpedt,  a faithful  tranflation  of  that 
original.  Or,  this  interpolation  might  have  happened  with- 
out the  leaft  defign.  Thefe  chapters  might  originally  be  a 
kind  of  introduftion  to  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  drawn 
up  by  the  tranflator  of  it  into  Greek,  and  never  intended  by 
him  to  be  confidered  as  a part  of  it.  When  the  Greek  copy 
of  the  gofpel  was  fpread  abroad,  thofe  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  original  would  naturally  think,  that,  as 
it  was  called  the  gofpel  by  St.  Matthew,  it  contained 
nothing  but  the  authentic  writing  of  that  apollle  ; and  ac- 
cordingly, it  might  be  received  as  fuch  in  the  countries  out 
of  Judea.  When  Origen,  Jerome,  &c.  perceived  that  thefe 
chapters  were  wanting  in  the  Ebionite  gofpel,  there  was 
nothing  unnatural  in  their  fuppofing,  that  they  were  left 
out  with  defign,  becaufe  the  Ebionites,  5cc.  were  then  con- 
T % fidered 
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fidered  as  heretics,  and,  of  confequence,  capable  of  any  fraud 
or  impofture.  The  Greek  copy  of  St.  Matthew  foon  gained 
reputation,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  by  the  generality  of  Chrif- 
tians,  whereas  the  Syro-Chaldaic  copy  was  ufed  by  only  a 
few  poor  Jewilh  converts  in  Paleftine ; and  thefe,  reputed 
enemies  to  the  true  faith.  Hence  the  former  copy  would 
be  deemed  of  much  greater  reputation  than  the  latter. 
Upon  the  whole  it  (hould  be  obferved,  that  no  doftrine,  or 
fa£f  in  Chriftianity,  will  be  affefted  by  the  omiffion  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  chapters  of  St.  Matthew ; for  as  to  the 
genealogy,  birth,  See.  of  Chrift,  we  have,  in  St.  Luke’s 
gofpel,  a full  and  confiftent  account  of  them  ; whereas  thefe 
chapters  contain  fcarcely  any  thing  that  is  not  difficult  and 
liable  to  objeftions.  We  do  not,  however,  think  the  diffi- 
culties incapable  of  folution,  nor  the  objections  altogether 
unanfwerable.  Profeffor  Michaelis,  in  his  “ Introductory 
LeCtures,  &c.”  dates,  that  if  thefe  chapters  had  been 
wanting  in  St.  Matthew’s  original  text,  they  ought  not  to 
be  immediately  rejeCted  as  an  interpolation  ; for  they  may 
have  been  a feparate  writing  of  St.  Matthew,  defigned  by 
him  to  give  an  account  of  the  childhood  of  Chrift,  to 
which  he  prefixed  the  title  Bi,3ao>  ysvEo-Etoj,  and  to  prevent  its 
being  loft  as  a feparate  compofition,  the  tranflator,  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  fame  fubjeCt,  might  join  it  to  the  gofpel  of 
St.  Matthew.  The  profeffor  acknowledges  the  difficulties 
that  occur  in  thefe  two  chapters,  but  he  thinks  it  unwarrant- 
able to  rejeCt  them  on  that  account.  See  Williams’s  Free 
Enquiry,  See.  firft  publilhed  in  1771,  and  republilhed  with 
additions  in  1789.  Michaelis’s  Introduction  to  the  New 
Teftament,  by  Marffi,  vol.  iii.  part  1. 

Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  Eng- 
lifh  chronicler,  and  BenediCtine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Weft- 
minfter, flourifhed  in  the  fourteenth  century:  he  com- 

piled a chronicle  in  Latin,  commencing  from  the  creation, 
and  proceeding  down  to  the  year  1307,  which  was  entitled 
“ Flores  Hiftoriarum,”  hence  its  author  was  named  “ Flori- 
legus.”  This  work  related  almoft  entirely  to  Englilh  hif- 
tory,  and  is  freely  tranferibed  from  Matthew  Paris  and 
others.  The  writer  is  applauded  for  veracity  and  accu- 
racy, but  bilhop  Nicolfon  holds  him  up  as  a mere  compiler, 
without  any  great  degree  of  judgment.  The  “ Flores  Hif- 
toriarum,” See.  was  publilhed  at  London  in  1567,  and  again 
at  Frankfort  in  1601.  It  is  divided  into  three  books, 
1.  From  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Chrift  ; 2.  From  that 
period  to  the  Norman  Conqueft  ; and  3.  From  thence  to 
the  beginning  of  Edward  ll.’s  reign.  A period  of  feventy 
years  was  added  by  other  hands.  Gen.  Bi  g. 

Matthew,  St.,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  difeovered  in  1516  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  have  a 
fettlement  on  the  ifland.  S.  lat.  i°  43'.  W.  long.  13  . 
— Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Siam.  N.Iat.  9 37'  E.  long.  97  52' — Alfo,  a river  of 
Lower  Siam,  which  runs  into  the  Eaft  Indian  lea,  N.  lat. 
10°  5'. 

Matthew’s  Bay , St.,  a bay  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
W.  of  the  gulf  of  Campeachy. — Alfo,  a bay  called  Mctt- 
theo  bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean  ; 
fix  leagues  to  the  N.E.  by  E.  fn  m Point  Galera,  and  five 
or  fix  leagues  S.S.W.  from,  the  river  ot.  Jago,  with  anchorage 
all  the  way. 

Matthew’s,  St.,  Day,  is  a feftival  obferved  on  the  21ft 
of  Septen  ber. 

Matthew^  Shoals,  St.,  in  Geography,  two  rocky  iflets 
furrounded  with  fhoals,  in  the  Ealt  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  50 
14'.  E.  long.  124  54'. 

MATTHEWS,  a county  of  Virginia,  18  miles  long  and 
fix  broad,  bounded  W.  by  Gloucefter,  N.  by  Middlefex, 
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E.  by  the  Chefapeak,  and  S.  by  Mobjack  bay  ; 193  miles 
from  Wafhington. 

MATT  HI  AS,  St.,  in  Scripture  Hijlory,  an  apoftle,  who 
was  chofen  in  the  room  of  Judas.  He  was  qualified  for  the 
office  to  which  he  was  appointed,  by  having  been  a conftant 
attendant  on  our  bleffed  Lord  during  the  courfe  of  his 
miniftry,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  70  difciples.  He 
preached  in  Judea  and  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  fuffered 
martyrdom.  The  traditions,  and  alfo  the  gofpel  of  Mat- 
thias, are  fpurious.  See  Gospel. 

Matthias’s  Day,  St.,  a feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
obferved  on  the  24th  of  February. 

Matthias,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  Germany,  fon 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  was  born  in  1357.  When 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  invited  by  the  revolted 
ftates  of  the  Low  Countries  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  go- 
vernment of  thofe  provinces,  which  he  accepted,  appointing 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  aft  as  his  lieutenant.  His  power 
was  very  circumfcribed,  and  ferved  only  to  give  a fort  of  re- 
putation to  the  revolters  as  their  nominal  head  ; and  in 
1581,  through  the  jealoufy  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  he 
was  honourably  difmiffed.  In  1594,  he  was  appointed  ge- 
neral of  the  army  which  his  brother  Rodolph  II.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  fent  againft  the  Turks.  In  this  fervice  he  was 
very  fuccefsful,  and  fo  well  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  Hun- 
garians, that  they  conferred  upon  him  the  moll  diftinguiftied 
honours,  and  in  1607  elefted  him  their  king,  on  condition 
that  he  ffiould  confirm  all  their  privileges,  and  allow  the 
Proteftants  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  After  this  he 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Bohemia,  in  prejudice  to  his  own 
brother  Rodolph,  and  was  crowned  at  Prague  in  the  year 
1611:  he  had,  previoufly  to  this,  obliged  his  brother  to 
yield  him  the  poffeffion  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria  : and 
on  the  death  of  Rodolph,  in  1612,  Matthias  was  elefted  to 
fucceed  him.  Such  was  the  rapid  elevation  of  this  prince  ; 
but  foon  after  he  fucceeded  to  the  empire,  a diet  was 
convoked  at  Ratifbon,  at  which  the  Proteftants  agreed  to 
prefent  a memorial  to  the  emperor,  complaining  of  his 
privy-council  for  interfering  in  various  matters  relative  to 
religion,  over  which  they,  by  right,  had  r.o  jurifdiftion, 
and  making  feveral  demands  for  the  purpofc  of  fecuring  to 
them  an  equal  adminiftratiOn  of  jultice.  An  evafiveanfwer 
was  given,  and  the  Proteftants  declined  giving  fupplies  of 
men  and  money  to  the  empire  till  their  grievances  were  re- 
dreffed.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  recriminated 
on  the  Proteftants,  and,  during  their  contelts,  the  Turks 
made  an  irruption  into  Tranfylvania.  After  a variety  of 
fortune,  in  which  Bethlem  Gabor  took  a diftinguiftied  part, 
peace  was  made  in  1613,  by  which  the  grand  feignor  re- 
ftored  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  all  the  places  in  Hungary 
that  had  been  conquered  by  his  arms,  and  re-inftated  the 
owners  of  all  lands  that  had  been  alienated.  Matthias  now 
refolved  to  curb  his  Proteftant  fubjefts  ; and  took  mea- 
fures  accordingly.  The  Proteftants  were,  however,  enabled 
to  procure  a convocation  of  the  ftates,  and  fent  deputies  to 
renew  their  remonftrances  before  the  council.  Thefe,  being 
roufed  by  the  ill  treatment  which  they  experienced,  could 
not  reftrain  their  paffions,  and  aftually  threw  feveral  of  the 
members  of  the  council  out  of  the  window  ; but  fortunately 
no  lives  were  loft  on  the  occafion.  The  count  de  la  Tour, 
who  was  the  principal  aftor  in  this  bufinefs,  forefeeing  its 
probable  confequences,  perfuaded  the  Proteftants  to  take 
up- arms  in  their  own  defence.  Matthias  faw  he  had  carried 
matters  too  far,  and  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  by  gentle 
means  ; but  they  returned  bold  remonftrances  to  his  decla- 
rations, and  accu  ed  his  prime  minifter,  Klefel,  cardinal  and 
archbifhop  of  Vienna,  of  promoting  the  perfections  that 

they 
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they  had  fuftained.  The  Proteftants  of  Silefia  were  equally 
difcontented,  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Bohemians,  who 
were  now  in  a ftate  of  actual  rebellion.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  thirty  years  war  which  defolated  Ger- 
• many,  and  was  productive  of  fo  many  great  and  difaftrous 
events  Matthias  was  obliged  to  banifh  his  minifters,  and 
the  war  between  the  Proteftants  and  Catholics  began  with 
various  fuccefs,  but  in  the  end  Bohemia  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  Proteftants.  Matthias  died  in  1619,  at  the 
age  of  fixty-three,  after  a reign  of  feven  years  as  emperor. 
He  left  no  legitimate  iffue,  and  recommended  moderation  to 
his  fu.-ccffor  Ferdinand.  Univer.  Kill. 

Matthias  Cohvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  fon  of  the 
celebrated  Huniades,  was  a prifoner  at  his  father’s  death, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  Ladiflaus,  on  account  of  the 
lhare  which  the  latter  had  in  the  affaffmation  of  the  count  de 
Cilley,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  executed.  Matthias 
was  detained  in  cuftody  at  Vienna,  whence  he  was  removed 
by  a counterfeit  order  to  Bohemia.  He  was  Hill  held  in 
confinement  at  Prague,  but  upon  the  death  of  Ladiflaus  the 
Pofthumous,  in  1458,  he  was  eledfed  king  of  Hungary,  being 
then  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  From  his  very  early  youth 
he  had  manifefted  a martial  fpirit,  and  had  excelled  in  war- 
like exercifes.  He  could  not  obtain  his  liberation  from  the 
hands  of  the  governor  Podzebralki,  till  he  had  paid  a large 
ranfom  and  married  his  daughter.  The  emperor  Frederic, 
having  got  poffeffion  of  the  ancient  crown  of  Hungary,  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  it  up,  and  Matthias  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  go  to  war  for  its  recovery,  which  at  length  he  pro- 
cured by  a treaty.  He  then  marched  into  Boinia,  and  re- 
covered Jaycza,  the  capital,  from  the  Turks,  which  fultan 
Mahomet  afterwards  vainly  attempted  to  reconquer.  In 
1468,  he  made  a truce  with  the  Turks,  and  being  at  peace 
in  his  own  dominions,  he  was  induced,  as  well  from  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  as  by  the  perfuafions  of  the  pope,  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia  offered  him  by  the  pontiff, 
on  condition  of  ex'irpating  the  herefy  of  the  Huffites  in 
that  country.  Againft  this  harmlefs  people,  and  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, the  king  of  Bohemia  ele£l,  he  carried  on  a fan- 
guinary  war,  which  was  terminated  by  a treaty,  fecuring  to 
him  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Podzebralki.  Two  years 
afterwards,  that  event  took  place,  but  the  Bohemians 
eledled  Uladiflaus,  fon  of  the  king  of  Poland.  Matthias, 
enraged  at  this  proceeding,  marched  an  army  into  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  compel  the  people  to  acknowledge  him  for 
their  fovercign  ; he  was  however  fhortly  recalled  by  a re- 
bellion in  Hungary,  led  on  by  Cafimir,  fecond  fon  of  the 
king  of  Poland,  to  whom  tne  crown  had  been  offered. 
Matthias  flopped  his  progrefs,  and,  in  his  turn,  became  the 
aggreffor.  War  was  continued  till  1475,  when,  by  a treaty, 
the  king  of  Poland  kept  Lufatia,  and  the  part  of  Silefia 
bordering  on  Bohemia,  and  Matthias  retained  the  reft  of 
Silefia  and  Moravia.  While  engaged  in  thefe  contefts,  the 
Turks  were  making  great  progrefs  in  the  frontiers  of  Chrif- 
tendom  : Matthias,  as  foon  as  he  had  leifure,  turned  his  arms 
againft  them,  and  having,  in  a meafure,  attained  his  objedl, 
he  attacked  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  with  whom  he  had  a 
quarrel  in  1478.  After  ravaging  Aultria,  and  laying  fiege 
to  Vienna,  he  confented  to  withdraw  his  troops,  on  being 
paid  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  receiving  the  invefliture 
of  Bohemia  from  the  emperor,  who  was  to  renounce  his 
title  of  king  of  Hungary.  The  payment  being  refufed, 
and  the  title  ftill  retained,  Matthias  invaded  Lower  Auftria, 
of  which,  t gether  with  Vienna,  he  made  himfelf  the  com- 
plete mailer  in  1487.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1490,  about 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  no  iffue  but  a natural 
fon.  Matthias  was  reckoned  one  of  the  molt  fplendid  mo- 


narch! of  his  age  ; a man  of  great  enter-prize,  and  of  fine 
military  talents,  liberal  and  magnificent,  an  encourager  of 
learning  and  the  fine  arts  : he  was  himfelf  acquainted  with 
a variety  of  languages,  and  was  lively  and  pieafant  in  con- 
verfation.  He  was,  however,  ambitious,  and  fo  violent  in 
his  temper,  as  fometimes  to  furpafs,  in  his  refentment,  the 
boundaries  of  juftice  and  humanity,  though  he  was  at  no 
time  deflitute  of  the  generofity  and  magnanimity  that  cha- 
ra&erize  a great  prince.  Univer.  Hift. 

Matthias,  St.,  in  Geography,  an  if] and  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  about  90  miles  in  circumference.  St.  lat.  1 50'. 
E.  long.  1 440  30'. 

MATTHIEU,  Peter,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Po- 
rentru,  in  France,  of  a family  in  humble  life.  He  ftudied 
among  the  Jefuits,  became  principal  of  the  college  ofVer- 
ceil,  and  was  afterwards  an  advocate  at  Lyons.  He  attach- 
ed himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres,  but  was  parti- 
cularly partial  to  hilcory,  to  which  he  chiefly  devoted  him- 
ielf  when  he  took  up  his  reiidence  at  Paris.  He  had  an  in- 
tention of  writing  the  hiftory  of  Alexander,  prince  of  Par- 
ma, but  was  not  permitted  to  flay  long  enough  in  the 
country  to  accomplifh  his  delign.  He  was  introduced  to 
Henry  IV.  by  the  prefiden:  Jeannin,  and  at  the  death  of 
Du  Haillon  was  made  hiftoriographer  of  France.  He  was 
affiduous  in  collecting  memoirs  of  every  kind,  relative  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as  the  earlier  periods  of 
French  hiftory.  He  was  continued  in  his  office  by  Lewis 
XIII.,  and  accompanied  that  king  in  his  wars  againft  the 
Hugonots.  He  died  at  Touloufe  in  1621.  His  works 
are  not  reckoned  among  thofe  of  the  firft  rank,  but  they  are 
efleemed  exceedingly  ufeful  for  elucidating  the  periods  on 
which  he  treats  : among  thefe  are  the  following  ; “ L’Hif- 
tcire  des  Chofes  memorables  arrivees  fous  le  Regne  de 
Henri  le  Grand  “ Hiftoire  de  la  Mort  deplorable  de 
Henri  le  Grand  “ Hiftoire  de  St.  Louis — et  Louis  XI.;” 
“ Hiftoire  de  France  fous  Fran$ois  I , Henri  II.,  Fran- 
$ois  II.,  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III.  et  IV.,  et  Louis  XIII.” 
This  laft  was  a pofthumous  work,  and  publifhed  by  his 
fon,  who  continued  the  hiftory  of  Lewis  XIII.  to  1621. 
He  was  author  of  fome  moral  verfes,  entitled  “ Qua- 
trains fur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  and  the  tragedy  “ La  Gui- 
fade.”  Moreri. 

MATTHIOLA,  in  Botany,  is  a genus  of  Plumier’s, 
named  by  him  after  Peter  Andrew  Matthiolus,  the  molt 
popular  commentator  on  Diofcorides ; fee  the  following 
article.  Linn.  Gen.  566.  Schreb.  131.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  998.  Mart.  Mill.  Ditl.  v. ' 3.  Juff.  206.  Plum. 
Gen.  16.  t.  6. — Clafs  and  order,  Pcntandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  (according  to  Linnaeus)  Cal.  Perianth  cylin- 
drical, entire,  ereCt,  fhort,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
very  long,  its  flender  tube  gradually  terminating  in  an  un- 
divided limb,  waved  at  the  margin.  Stam.  Filaments  five, 
avvl-fliaped,  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  fimple  Pljl. 
Germen  globofe,  inferior ; flyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length 
of  the  corolla ; ftigma  thickifh,  blunt.  Ppric.  Drupa 
globofe,  of  one  cell,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  Seed.  Nut 
globofe,  with  a globofe  kernel. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  tubular,  fuperior,  undivided.  Calyx 
entire.  Drupa  with  a globofe  nut. 

1.  M.  fcabra.  Rough  Matthiola.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1661. 
(M.  folio  afpero  fubrotundo,  fru&u  nigricante ; Plum.  Ic. 

166.  t.  173.  f.  2.  Rategal,  arbore  indiano ; Zann.  Ift. 

167.  t.  7-.  f.  1,  2?  Guettarda  fcabra;  Vent.  Choix  de 
PI.  1.  t.  1.) — Gathered  by  Plumier  in  the  Weil  indies. 
Ventenat  lays,  it  is  a native  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

This  has  always  been  a very  obfeure  plant,  Plumier  re- 
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prefents  it  as  a Jhtitp,  with  fcattered,  obovate,  entire,  very 
rough  leaves,  the  /lowers  fomewhat  cymofe,  with  pinnated 
brafleas.  This  laft  character  however  is  erroneous,  as  well  as 
the  fame  author’s  figure  and  defcription  of  the  jlower,  from 
whence  Linnaeus  took  his  generic  characters.  Reichard 
and  Swartz  have  long  ago  fufpeCted  the  Matth'wla  to  be  a 
Guettarda,  and  Ventenat  has  at  length  reduced  it  to  that 
genus,  in  the  new  work,  left  unfinifhed  at  his  death,  entitled 
Choix  de  Plantes . He  faw  the  plant  in  flower  in  the  gardens 
at  Paris,  and  appears  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  its  being 
the  fame  as  Plumier’s.  See  Guettarda  ; to  the  fpecies 
of  which  this  (hould  now  be  added,  by  the  name  of 

G.fcabra.  Leaves  obovate,  pointed,  rough ; rugged  above ; 
veiny  beneath.  Flowers  with  fix  ftamens. — The Jlem  is  as 
thick  as  that  of  an  apple-tree,  with  numerous,  horizontal, 
widely  fpreading  branches,  whofe  fubdivifions  are  oppofite, 
round,  rough,  with  fliort  grey  hairs,  and  leafy  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Leaves  oppofite  (not  fcattered),  on  fliort  thick 
ftalks,  accompanied  by  a pair  of  awl-fhaped Jlipulas.  They 
are  three  inches  long  and  above  an  inch  broad,  rough  like 
the  foliage  of  a fig,  obovate,  or  fomewhat  elliptical,  (lightly 
wavy ; dark  green  above ; downy  and  whitilh  beneath. 
Flower -Jlalhs  axillary,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  divided  at 
the  top  into  two  fpreading  denfe  fpikes  of  white,  filky, 
fhort-lived,  highly  fcented  Jlowers,  much  refembling  a jaf- 
mine.  The  brafteas  are  lanceolate  and  crowded,  io  that 
Plumier’s  figure,  though  not  very  inaccurate,  eafily  mjfled 
Linnaeus.  The  limb  of  the  corolla  is  divided  into  fix  oval 
horizontal  fegments,  one-third  the  length  of  its  tube. 
Drupa  as  big  as  a cherry,  black  and  bitter,  its  nut  of  from 
four  to  fix  cells. — This  feems  to  be  what  Lamarck  has 
figured  in  his  t.  154.  f.  3.  He,  like  Ventenat,  has  pro- 
perly preferred  the  name  Guettarda,  to  the  more  ancient 
one  of  Matthiola,  becaufe  of  the  number  of  fpecies  already 
known  under  the  former  appellation,  which  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  call  Matthiola.  So  the  old  Genipa  of  Plu- 
nder is  rightly  funk  in  the  modern  but  better  known  Gar- 
denia. The  fynonym  of  Zannoni,  quoted  by  Linnaeus  with 
hefitation,  ought  furely  to  be  excluded.  See  Guettarda 
and  Gardenia. 

MATTHIOLUS,  or  Mattioli,  Peter  Andrew,  in 
Biography,  an  eminent  phyfician,  and  medical  botanift,  was 
born  at  Sienna,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1501,  where  his 
father  pradtifed  the  fame  profeflion.  His  early  education 
was  received  at  Venice;  and  thence  he  was  fent  to  the  utii- 
verfity  of  Padua,  for  the  purpofe  of  itudying  the  law  ; 
for  which,  however,  he  conceived  an  antipathy,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  medicine.  His  ftudies  were  prematurely  in- 
terrupted by  the  death  of  his  father ; but  his  conduct  had 
acquired  for  him  the  good  opinion  of  the  profeflors,  who 
gave  him  the  degree  of  doCtor  before  his  departure  from 
the  univerfity.  He  returned  to  Sienna,  where  he  fpeedily 
fucceeded  in  finding  ample  employment.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  quitted  his  native  place  fubfequently,  and  to 
have  gone  to  Rome;  whence  he  removed,  in  1527,  to  the 
court  of  cardinal  Bernardo  Clefio,  prince  bifhop  of  Trent, 
who  held  him  in  great  eftimation.  He  refided  14  years 
in  the  valley  of  Anania,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Trent,  where  he 
acquired  the  refpeCt  and  affeCtion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  on  his  departure,  men,  women,  and 
children  accompanied  him  on  his  way,  calling  him  their 
father  and  benefactor.  He  next  fettled  as  public  phy- 
fician at  Gorizia,  where  a Angular  proof  of  the  efteem  in 
which  he  was  held  was  likewife  given  ; when  a fire  having 
confumed  all  his  furniture,  the  people  flocked  to  him  the 
next  day,  with  prefents  of  goods  and  money,  that  made 
him  richer  than  before,  and  the  magiflrates  advanced  him  a 


year’s  falary.  After  a refidence  of  twelve  years  at  Gorizia, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  take  the  office  of  phyfician  to  his  fon,  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand.  He  was  greatly  honoured  at  the  imperial 
court,  and  in  1562  was  created  aultc-counlellor  to  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand.  Afterwards  Maximilian  II.  prevailed 
upon  his  brother  to  part  with  him,  and  made  him  his  firft 
phyfician.  Finding,  however,  the  weight  of  age  preffing 
upon  him,  Matthiolus  took  leave  of  the  court,  and  retired 
to  a life  of  repofe  at  Trent,  where  he  foon  after  died  of 
the  plague,  in  the  year  1577. 

He  left  feveral  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
titles  : “ Hialogus  de  Morbi  Gallici  curatione,”  printed  in 
the  collection  of  Luifinus.  “ Apologia  verfus  Amatum 
Lufitanum,”  Venice,  1538.  “ Epiltolarum  Medicinalium, 

Libri  V.’’  Prague,  1561.  “ Difputatio  adverfus  viginti 

Problemala  Melchioris  Guilandi,”  Ven.  1563-  “ Opuf- 

cula  de  Simplicium  Medicamentorum  Facultatibus  fecuu- 
dum  genera  et  loca,”  ibid.  1569  ; which  is  a compendium 
of  vegetable  materia  medica.  His  Epiftolae  alfo  relate 
chiefly  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  their  mode  of  ex- 
hibition. 

The  great  work,  however,  by  which  this  phyfician  ac- 
quired his  fame  and  honour,  was  his  commentary  on  the 
writings  of  Diofcorides.  His  firft  Commentaries  in  illuf- 
tration  of  this  ancient  botanift,  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
1548,  in  the  Italian  language,  with  the  title  of  “ II  Diof- 
coride,  con  li  fuoi  difeorfi,  aggiuntovi  il  fefto  libro  de  gli 
antidoti  contra  tutti  i veneni.”  It  was  foon  twice  reprinted. 
He  afterwards  publilhed  it  in  the  Latin  language,  and  with 
the  addition  of  fmall  cuts,  in  1554,  with  the  title  of  “ Com- 
mentarii  in  fex  Libros  P.  Diofcoridis,  adjeCtis  quamplurimis 
plantarum  et  animalium  imaginibus.”  Numerous  editions, 
in  Latin,  enlarged  and  improved,  were  afterwards  given  ; and 
the  work  was  alfo  many  times  reprinted  in  Italian,  and  in 
French  and  German  tranflations  by  different  perfons.  The 
beft  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  1565,  folio,  with  large  plates. 
Haller  remarks,  when  fpeaking  of  the  value  of  this  work, 
that  while  the  author  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
Arabians  and  their  followers,  he  too  much  neglected  the 
original  fources,  and  the  examination  of  plants.  He  was, 
therefore,  frequently  impofed  upon  by  his  correfpondents, 
and  fometimes  even  gave  fictitious  reprefentations  of  plants, 
drawn  merely  from  the  deferiptions  of  the  ancients.  He 
did  not,  however,  altogether  negleCt  the  examination  of 
plants  ; for  he  difeovered  feveral  in  Bohemia,  and  the  dif- 
triCt  about  Gorizia,  the  medicinal  properties  of  which  he 
made  the  fubjedt  of  experiments  on  malefadtors.  He  cer- 
tainly contributed  much  to  lay  the  foundation  of  botanical 
fcience  ; but,  as  Eloy  remarks,  the  multitude  of  editions 
and  verfions  of  his  work  evinces  the  penury  of  the  age  in 
botanical  books.  An  edition  of  all  his  works  was  publilhed 
by  Cafpar  Bauhin,  with  the  addition  of  more  than  three 
hundred  figures,  at  Bafle,  in  1598,  folio,  which  was  re- 
printed in  1674. 

Matthiolus  was  twice  married,  and  left  feveral  children  : 
one  of  his  fons  was  phyfician  to  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony. 
Gen.  Biog.  Eloy.  Haller.  Bibl.  Botan. 

MATTIA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Albania,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic,  S.  of  Aleffio. 

MATTIACI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  refembled  the  Batavi  in  their  habits 
and  manners,  and  who  had  a common  origin  with  them. 
They  were  alike  valiant,  but  lefs  firm  in  combat.  They 
were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  have  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Zea- 
land. 
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MATTIACUM,  a town  of  Germany,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy between  Budoris  and  Artaunum  ; fuppofed  to  be 
Marpurg  in  Heffe. 

MATTIG,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs 
into  the  Inn,  near  Braunau. 

MATTIG  AY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore,  on 
the  Cavery,  oppoiite  to  Allumbaddy. 

MATTIGKOFEN,  a town  ot  Bavaria  ; nine  miles  S. 
of  Braunau. 

MATTINATELLO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capita- 
nata  ; feven  miles  E.  of  Monte  St.  Angelo. 

MATTINS,  from  the  Italian,  mattina,  or  the  French, 
maim,  morning,  the  Hr  it  part  in  the  daily  fervice  of  the 
Romifh  church. 

Mattins  are  fometimes  held  early  in  the  morning,  fome- 
times at  midnight,  and  fometimes  the  evening  before  ; and 
infirm  people,  even  in  monafteries,  are  difpenfed  from  attend- 
ing mattins. 

MATTKEM,  in  Ornithology,  a common  name  in  Ger- 
many for  the  Matlnelizel. 

MATTO-GROSSO,  in  Geography.  See  Mato-grosso. 

MATTS,  on  board  a Ship,  a kind  of  broad,  thick  clouts 
wove  out  of  fpun-yarn,  or  of  a variety  of  ftrands,  or  fe- 
parate  parts  of  a fmall  rope,  or  of  a number  of  rope-yarns, 
twifted  into  foxes ; and  ufed  to  preferve  the  main  and  fore- 
yards from  galling  again  ft  the  mafts  at  the  ties,  and  at  the 
gunnel  of  the  loof.  They  alfo  ferve  to  keep  the  clew  of 
the  fail  from  galling  there  ; as  alfo  to  fave  the  clews  of 
the  fore-fail  from  doing  fo  at  the  beak-head  and  boltfprit. 
The  longeft  and  ftrongeft  fort  of  thefe  matts  are  called 
panchcs. 

MATT-SEE,  in  Geography , a lake  in  the  archbifhopric 
of  Salzburg;  12  miles  in  circumference. — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  lame  archbifhopric  ; a fief  of  the  bifhop  of  Paffau  ; 
12  miles  N.  of  Salzburg. 

MATTUSCHKiEA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Schreber, 
in  commemoration  of  count  Mattufchkn,  a German  bo- 
tanift,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1734,  and  died  in  1779. 
The  following  works  rank  him  in  the  lift  of  authors  on 
botany.  In  1776,  and  the  following  year,  Mattufchka 
publifhed  his  Flora  Silejiaca,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  ; and  in  1779 
appeared  his  Fnumeratio Jlirpium  in  Silefia  fponte  cre/centium, 
in  1 vol.  8vo.,  a fort  of  compendium  of  the  other  work. — 
Schreb.  788.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  606.  Vabl.  Symb.  p.  3. 
it.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  (PerainL;  Aubl.  Guian.  54. 
Juft.  IC9.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  68.) — Clafs  and  order,  Te- 
trandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Vitices,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  cloven  into  four,  ovate, 
acute,  villofe  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal  ; tube  long  ; 
limb  cloven  into  four  roundifh  lobes.  Stain.  Filaments  four, 
nearly  equal,  the  length  of  the  clefts  of  the  limb  ; anthers 
roundifh,  two-celled.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  four-cleft, 
furrowed  on  each  fide  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped  ; ftigma  fimple, 
(Aubl.)  Peric.  none.  Seeds  two  or  four,  very  fmall, 
naked  (Juft.) 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Corolla  funnel- 
fhaped,  equally  four-cleft.  Seeds  naked. 

1.  M.  hirfuta.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Perama  hirfuta ; Aubl. 
Guian.  t.  1 8.) — A native  of  moift  and  fandy  places  at 
Aroura  and  Orapu,  in  Guiana,  where  it  flowers  in  June 
or  July.  According  to  Aublet,  the  whole  plant  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  reddifh  or  rufty  hairs.  Stem  (lender, 
branched,  villofe,  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  feflile,  ovate,  villofe,  longitudinally  ribbed.  Flpwers 
apitate  , terminal,  yellow.  Receptacle  chaffy,  with  fringed 
cales  between  each  flower. — Vaiil’s  defcription  of  this  plant 
differs  fomevvhat  from  the  former,  for  which  reafon  we  fub- 


join  profeffor  Martyn’s  tranflation.  “ Stem  thread-fhaped, 
ere£),  frequently  quite  fimple  ; hirfute,  as  is  the  whole 
plant,  efpecialiy  the  calyx.  Leaves  almoft  like  thofe  of 
Thymus  ferpyllum , fertile,  oppofite,  acute,  veinlefs,  obfcurely 
three-nerved  ; the  lowed  fmaller,  approximating,  ovate ; 
the  upper  oblong,  remote,  three  lines  long.  Flowers  in  a 
terminal  feflile  head,  the  fize  of  a pea.  This  plant  is  a 
finger’s  length  in  height,  or  more,  but  never  fo  gigantic  as 
Aublet  has  drawn  it,  according  to  an  obfervation  of  Van 
Rohr,  an  eye-witnefs,  who  gathered  it  in  Guiana.” 

MATTU  i’,  in  (Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chu- 
fiftan  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  El-Tiib. 

MATTY's  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  dif- 
covered  by  Capt.  Carteret  in  1767.  S.lat.  I°45.  E.  long. 

1 430  2'. 

MATUARO,  an  ifland  near  the  N.E.  coaft  of  New 
Zealand,  on  the  S.E.  fide  of  the  Bay  of  Iflands.  S.  lat. 
35  . E.  long.  1 56  ’ 28'. 

MATUGUAN,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Lima  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Guanca  Velica. 

MATVIEV,  an  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the  (traits  of  Va- 
gatfkoi  N.  lat.  69  13'.  E.  long.  52"  14'. 

MATVIEVKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Bug  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Cherfon. 

MATUI  IT,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Ray,  Wil- 
lughby,  and  Buffon,  to  the  Brafilian  fpotted  kiag-fifher  of 
Latham,  or  Alcedo  maculata.  See  Alcedo. 

MATUITUI,  a name  given  by  Marcgrave  to  the  fea- 
lark  or  ringed-plover.  See  Ciiaradrius  Hiaticula.  See 
alfo  Tantalus  Grifeus. 

MATULAM,  Hydrops  ad  Matulam.  See  ITvdrops. 

MATURA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  village  and  fort  at 
the  fouthernmoft  point  of  Ceylon  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Point 
de  Galle.  (See  Galle.)  The  country  round  Matura  is 
very  wild,  but  well  fupplied  with  provifions  of  all  forts, 
and  particularly  game,  which  is  abundant.  The  houfe  for 
the  commandant  is  tolerably  good,  agreeably  fituated  near 
the  river,  which  is  broad  here,  and  runs  into  the  fea  at  a 
fmall  diftance.  The  circumjacent  country  abounds  with 
elephants,  and  here  they  were  principally  caught  for  ex- 
portation. Every  three  or  four  years  the  elephant  is  hunted 
here,  by  order  of  government.  In  1797,  at  one  of  thefe 
hunts,  176  were  caught,  and  this  was  the  greateft  number 
ever  known  to  be  taken  at  one  time.  Matura  is  four  miles 
diftant  from  Dondre  Head ; which  fee. 

Matura,  a chain  of  villages  of  Egypt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile;  12  miles  N.  of  Enfeneh. 

MATURANTIA,  in  Medicine,  See.  ripeners ; or  fuch 
things  as  promote  maturation  ; are  fuppofed  to  favour  the 
produdfion  and  complete  formation  of  pus  in  inflammatory 
humours.  There  are,  certainly,  fays  Dr.  Cullen,  means 
which  may  be  employed  for  favouring  thefe  operations 
of  nature  ; but  as  it  cannot  be  admitted  thit  any  medicines 
are  endowed  with  any  fpecific  powers  to  this  purpofe,  the. 
term,  as  applied  to  medicine,  feems  to  be  quite  improper. 
See  Suppuration. 

MATURAQUE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  an  Ame- 
rican fifh,  of  the  harengiform  kind,  and  having  only  one 
fliort  fin  on  the  back.  It  feldom  grows  to  more  than  four 
inches  long,  and  is  fomewhat  flattifh,  but  not  very  broad; 
its  head  is  very  broad,  and  covered  with  a fhelly  cruft;  it 
is  caught  in  lakes,  not  in  rivers,  and  is  a well-tafted  fifh. 

MATURATION  of  Fruit,  in  Gardening.  See  Ca- 
prification,  Forcing,  and  Hot -Beds. 

Maturation,  in  Pharmacy,  a preparation  of  fruits,  or 
other  fimples,  gathered  before  their  maturity,  to  fit  them  to 
be  eaten,  or  for  other  ufes.  See  Fruit,  & c. 
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MATURU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the 
river  Xingi ; 45  miles  S.W.  of  Curupa. 

MATUSARUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Lu- 
fitania,  S.E.  of  Scalabis.  The  Itinerary  of  Antonine  marks 
it  upon  the  route  from  Lifbon  to  Emerita. 

MATUSFALVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary; 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Cafchau. 

MATY,  Matthew,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  and  man 
of  letters,  was  the  fon  of  a refugee  Proteftant  clergyman, 
from  Beaufort  in  Provence,  and  was  born  at  Montfort,  near 
Utrecht,  in  1718.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the 
clerical  profefiion  ; but,  in  confequence  of  fome  mortifica- 
tions which  his  father  had  received  from  the  fynod,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fentiments  relative  to  the  Trinity,  his  attention 
was  turned  to  the  profefiion  of  medicine.  He  graduated  at 
Leyden  in  1740,  and  came  to  fettle  in  England,  his  father 
having  determined  to  quit  Holland  for  ever.  In  1747,  he 
publifhed  at  Leyden,  “ Efiai  fur  le  Cara&ere  du  Grand 
Medecin,  ou  Euloge  critique  de  Boerhaave.”  Three  years 
afterwards  he  began  to  publifli  at  the  Hague,  in  French,  an 
account  of  the  principal  books  printed  in  England,  under 
the  title  of  “Journal  Britannique.”  This  journal  was  well 
received,  and  anfwered  the  chief  end  which  he  had  in  view, 
by  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  fome  of  the  mod  re- 
fpedlable  literary  charafters  of  the  country,  which  he  had 
adopted  as  his  refidence,  and  to  whofe  a&ive  and  uninter- 
rupted friendlhip  he  owed  the  places  which  he  afterwards 
obtained.  At  the  inftitution  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum  in 
1753,  he  was  appointed  an  under-librarian;  and  at  the  death 
of  Dr.  Knight,  in  1772,  he  became  principal  librarian  to 
that  eftabliffiment.  In  1758  he  was  elefted  a fellow'  of  the 
Royal  Society;  and  in  1765,  on  the  refignation  of  Dr. 
Birch,  who  foon  afterwards  died,  and  made  him  his  execu- 
tor, he  was  chofen  fecretary  to  that  learned  body.  He  filled 
thefe  offices  with  great  reputation,  and  was  in  general  efteem 
for  the  benevolence  of  his  private  character,  and  the  extent 
of  his  literary  information.  He  died  in  1776.  In  his 
medical  capacity.  Dr.  Maty  was  diftinguilhed  as  an  aftive 
and  zealous  promoter  of  the  praftice  of  inoculating  the 
fmall-pox  ; and  actually  re-inoculated  himfelf,  unknown  to 
his  family,  in  ordpr  to  difprove  the  fuppofition  that  it  might 
be  produce^  a fecond  time  in  this  way.  He  tranflated,  in 
1768,  Dr.  Gatti’s  “ New  Obfervations  on  Inoculation,” 
which  had  been  originally  written  by  the  author  at  his  re- 
queft.  He  had  nearly  completed,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield,”  which  were 
finiffied  by  his  fon-in-law,  Mr.  Juftamond,  and  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  the  “ Mifcellaneous  Works”  of  that  nobleman, 
in  1777.  Gen.  Hutchinfon’s  Biog.  Med.  Anec- 

dotes of  Bowyer. 

Maty,  Paul-Henry,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1745.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  whence, 
in  1763,  he  was  elefted  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and 
obtained  from  thence  a travelling  fellowihip.  He  pafled 
three  years  on  the  continent,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  lord  Stormont,  ambaflador  at  the  court  of 
France.  He  might,  from  his  connections,  have  fecured 
preferment  in  the  church,  but  fcruples  concerning  its  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  prevented  him  from  continuing  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a minifter  in  it.  After  his  father’s  death 
he  retired  from  itsfervice,  and,  in  1777,  he  publifhed  his  rea- 
fons  for  this  ftep.  From  this  period  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
a literary  life,  and  was  almoft  immediately  appointed  affift- 
ant  librarian  to  the  Britilh  Mufeum  ; he  was  elefted  one  of 
the  under  librarians,  and  likewife  fucceeded  Dr.  Horfley 
as  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1782  he  commenced  a review  of  feleft  works,  Englifh  and. 


foreign,  which  he  carried  on  almoft  without  any  affiftance 
till  1786.  He  died,  in  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two.  Mr.  Maty  publifhed  a tranflation  of  Kiefbeck’s 
travels  through  Germany,  and  tranflated  into  the  French 
language  the  deferiptions  in  the  “Gemmas  Marlburienfes.” 
After  his  death  a volume  of  fermons  was  publifhed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family  : they  are  fpirited  and  original  compo- 
fitions  ; but  the  editor,  through  fome  inadvertence,  printed, 
as  Mr.  Maty’s,  three  that  had  been  copied  from  the  fermons 
of  archbifhop  Seeker.  Gen.  Biog. 

MATYLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Pamphy- 
lia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ca- 
taraftus  and  that  of  the  river  Cafter. 

MATZEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auflria;  feven 
miles  S.  of  Zifterftorff. 

MATZENDORF,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Soleure ; fix  miies  N.  of  Soieure. 

MATZOL,  a cape  of  Ruffia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ob- 
fkaia  gulf.  N.  lat.  720  30'.  E.  long.  75"  30'. 

MATZUNEA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Kiev. 

MAU,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 40  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Candi. 

MAVA,  a river  of  Africa,  which  pafles  through  the 
country  of  Quoja,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  near  cape 
Monte. 

MAUBAL,  a town  of  Candahar;  65  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Candahar. 

MAUBECHE,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Buffon 
to  the  Tringa  Cali  Jr  is ; which  fee. 

MAUBEUGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridl  of  Avefnes,  fituated  on  the  Sambre.  The  place 
contains  4726,  and  the  canton  14,084  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  205  kiliometres,  in  32  communes.  N.  lat.  50° 
16'.  E.  long.  40  2'. 

MAUBOURGUET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Tarbes;  15  miles  N.  of  Tarbes.  The 
place  contains  14CO,  and  the  canton  7345  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  102^  kiliometres,  inn  communes. 

MAUCAUCO,  in  Zoology.  See  Lemur  and  Viverra 
Caudivolvula. 

MAUDERDALLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
doollan,  in  Coimbetore ; 10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Coimbetore. 

MAUDIHOCA,  the  cafiada,  or  the  poifonous  root  of 
which  bread  is  made  in  many  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

MAUDISIMILIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Baliar ; 35  miles  S.E.  of  Bahar. 

MAUDLIN,  in  Botany.  See  Yarrow,  and  Agera- 
tum. 

MAUDUIT,  Jaques,  in  Biography,  faid  by  M.  La- 
borde  to  have  been  a great  mulician  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
who  accompanied  wonderfully  on  the  lute.  (Eflais  fur  la 
Muf.  t.iii.  p.  519.)  We  are  likewife  told,  that  he  added  a 
fixth  firing  to  viols,  which  had  originally  but  five  ; and  that 
he  was  the  firft  in  France  who  introduced  thefe  inftruments 
in  concert,  inftead  of  bafe-viols. 

Pere  Merfenne,  who  had  a particular  regard  for  this  mu- 
fician,  has  given  us  an  engraved  head  and  eloge  of  him  in  his 
“ Harmonie  Univerfelle ;”  with  the  chief  part  of  which 
we  (hall  prefent  our  readers. 

“ Jaques  Mauduit,  defeended  from  a noble  family,  was 
born  in  1557.  He  had  a liberal  education,  and  travelled  dur- 
ing his  youth  into  Italy,  where  he  learned  the  language  of 
that  country,  together  with  Spanifti  and  German,  which, 
with  the  literature  he  had  acquired  at  college,  enabled  him 
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to  read  the  beft  authors  of  almoft  every  kind.  He  had  a 
general  knowledge  of  mod  fcicnces  as  well  as  of  mechanics; 
and  Undying  mafic  with  unwearied  diligence,  without  any 
other  affiilance  than  that  of  books,  he  rendered  himfelf  fo 
eminent,  that  he  was  honoured,  even  during  his  life,  with  the 
refpe&able  tide  of  Pere  de  la  Mujtque ,”  father  of  mufic. 
“ And  with  reafou,"  fays  his  panegyrift,  “ being  the  inventor 
of  good  mufic  in  France,  by  the  many  excellent  works  he 
publifhed,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental,  which  have  been 
long  the  ornament  of  our  concerts. 

“ His  merit  obtained  him  admiflion  into  the  famous  Acade- 
my of  Mufic,  inftituted  by  the  learned  Ba'ff,  1583  ; and 
many  writers  of  his  time  feem  to  have  produced  their  poeti- 
cal effufions,  in  order  to  have  them  immortalized  by  the  airs 
of  Mauduit. 

“ The  firit  compofition  in  which  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  as 
a learned  harmonilt,  was  his  mafs  of  Requiem,  which  he 
fet  for  the  funeral  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  poet  Ron- 
fard  ; it  was  afterwards  performed  at  the  funeral  of 
Henry  IV.  and,  laftly,  at  his  own,  1627,  under  the  di- 
re&ion  of  his  fon  Louis  Mauduit,  at  which  time  Merfennus 
officiated  in  the  facred  fun&ion  as  pried. 

“ He  left  behind  him  innumerable  maffes,  hymns,  motets, 
fancies,  and  fongs.  A fmall  hereditary  place  at  the  court 
of  requefts  defeended  to  him  from  his  father,  which  he 
feemed  to  exercife  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  oblige  and 
ferve  his  friends.  At  the  fiege  of  Paris,  when  the  Faux- 
bourg  was  taken  by  ftorm,  he  ventured  through  the  victori- 
ous loldiers  to  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Baif,  then  dead,  and 
faved  all  his  manuferipts,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life. 

“ Upon  a fimilar  occafion,  in  which  there  was  ftill  greater 
difficulty  and  danger,  he  faved  the  douze  modes  de  Claude  le 
Jeune,  and  his  other  manufeript  works,  at  the  time  that  this 
compofer  was  feized  at  the  gate  of  St.  Denis  as  a Hugo- 
not ; fo  that  all  thofe  who  have  fince  received  pleafure  from 
the  productions  of  this  excellent  mailer,  are  obliged  to 
Mauduit  for  their  prefervation,  as  he  faved  them  from  deduc- 
tion by  feizing  the  arm  of  a ferjeant  at  the  very  inltant  that 
he  wa3  going  to  throw  them  into  the  flames  ; perfuading  the 
foldiery  that  thefe  papers  were  perfectly  innocent  and  free 
from  Calviniltical  poifon,  or  any  kind  of  treafon  againlt  the 
League : and  it  was  by  his  zeal  and  addrefs,  with  the  affill- 
ance  of  an  officer  of  his  acquaintance,  that  Claude  cfcaped 
with  his  own  life.” 

Such  are  the  praifes  bellowed  upon  Jaques  Mauduit,  by  his 
friend  the  learned  and,  benign  Merfennus,  whofe  diligence, 
fcience,  and  candour,  far  furpaffed  his  talle.  The  Re- 
quiem, by  Mauduit,  is  printed  in  the  Harm.  Univ.  in  five 
feparate  parts ; but  in  fcoring  it,  neither  the  harmony  nor 
modulation  offer  any  thing  that  is  either  curious  or  uncom- 
mon, at  any  period  of  counterpoint.  It  is  in  literally  plain 
counterpoint  of  crotchets  and  minims  moving  all  together, 
as  in  our  cathedral  chanting.  The  chief  merit  of  this  pro- 
duction is  in  the  exact  accentuation  of  the  words,  a l antique  : 
a minim  for  a long  fy liable,  and  a crotchet  for  a fhort. 

Merfennus,  in  his  Commentary  on  Genefis,  has  illuf- 
trated  his  mufical  remarks  with  many  of  his  friend  Mauduit’s 
compofitions,  in  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  dig  out 
the  leail  fragment  that  would  do  honour  to  this  compofer  or 
his  country. 

MAVEBARA,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Choco  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Zitara. 

MAVELAGONGUE,  a river  of  Ceylon,  which  runs 
into  the  lea  at  Trinconomaly. 

MAVELICAN,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  Carna- 
tic ; 40  miles  from  Travancore. 
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MAVENHELLY,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  My- 
fore,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1799;  60  miles  S.E.  of 
Seringapatam. 

MAUG,  Turas,  or  St.  Laurence,  one  of  the  fmaller 
of  the  illands  called  “ Ladrones,"  comppfed  of  three  rocks, 
3bout  20  miles  in  circumference  ; 15  miles  from  (he  ifland 
of  Affumption. 

MAUGERVILLE,  a townfhip  of  Sunbury  county, 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunfwick,  in  St.  John's  river,  30 
miles  above  Belifle.  N.  lat.  45  59'.  W.  long  66  40’. 

MAUGHOLD  Head,  a cape  on  the  E.  coail  of  the 
Ifle  of  Man  ; 40  miles  W.S  W.  from  St.  Bee’s  Head.  N. 
lat.  54  18'.  W.  long.  30  28'. 

MAUGSEE,  three  fmall  illands  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
between  Borneo  and  Paraguay.  N.  lat.  7 33'.  E.  long. 
1171  30'. 

MAUGUIO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Montpellier;  fix  miles  E.  of  Montpellier.  The  place  con- 
tains 1167,  and  the  canton  3386  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  160  kiliometres,  in  five  communes. 

MAUHLIA,  in  Botany , Dahl.  Obf.  Bet.  25.  Thunb. 
Prod.  60,  is  the  fame  genus  with  the  Agapanthus  of  Solan- 
der  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  1.  414,  the  Tulbaghia  of 
Heifter ; fee  Agapanthus.  The  only  genuine  fpecies  is 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  500.  Redout.  Liliac. 
t.  6.  (Crinum  africanum  ; Linn  Sp.  PI  419  ) Thunberg 
however  has  added  a fecond,  by  the  name  of  Mauhlia  enfi- 
folia,  and  he  is  followed  by  Willdenow ; but  their  plant  is 
our  Maffonia  enjifolia.  See  Massonia. 

The  name  of  Mauhlia  was  given  by  Dahl,  (fee  Dahlia,) 
in  honour  of  Mr.  John  Mauhle,  who,  as  this  au'hor  informs 
us,  had  for  many  years  the  fuperintendance  of  the  Swedilh 
mercantile  affairs  in  China ; and  has,  fince  his  return,  la- 
boured, with  great  ardour,  to  promote  various  economical 
objedls  at  home.  He  is  faid  to  have  furnilhed  Dahl  with 
the  fum  neceffary  for  the  purchafe  of  the  Linnsean  Mufeum; 
(fee  Linn aj us  the  fon,)  in  order  that  it  might  not  go  out  of 
Sweden  ; and  the  narrator  above-mentioned  afferts  that  “ the 
fame  fum  of  money  for  which  it  paffed  into  foreign  hands, 
was  offered  to  retain  it."  This  affertion  bears  hard  upon 
the  honour  and  patriotifm  of  the  highly  refpe&able  profeffor 
Acrel,  who  alone  was  entrufted  with  the  (ale  of  the  collec- 
tion in  queftion,  and  we  have  his  authority  to  fay  the  account 
is  incorreft.  We  know  alfo  that  this  excellent  man  was 
falfely  accufed  of  having  received  "a  bribe  fiom  the  a&ual 
purchafer,  becaufe  he  behaved  honourably  and  impartially  in 
his  trull ; and  we  know  moreover  that  he  did  rejeft  with  in- 
dignation an  offer,  from  another  quarter,  to  betray  it.  He 
had  even  to  refill  the  dilhonelt  cupidity  of  the  heirs  of  the 
younger  Linnxus,  who,  on  receiving  unlimited  offers  from 
the  emprefs  of  Rufiia,  would  have  left  in  the  lurch  the  per- 
fon  with  whom  they  were  in  treaty,  and  who  did  not  hefitate 
to  purchase  the  whole  at  their  own  price,  and  in  their  own 
way.  S. 

MAVILE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hmdooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cicacole ; 27  miles  S.W  of  Coflimcotta. 

MAVIS,  in  Ornithology  the  common  name  of  the  fong. 
thrulh,  orthrollle.  See  Turdds  muftcus. 

MAUKS,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  word  applied  to 
maggots. 

MAUL,  in  Rural  Economy^  a provincial  term  fignifyipg 
a beetle,  mallet,  See. 

M \ULDAH,  in  Geography,  a circar  of  Bengal,  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  about  45  miles  in  circumference  ; fitu- 
ated  between  Rajemal  and  Dinagepour. — Alfo,  the  capital 
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•f  the  faid  circar,  which  is  a place  of  confiderable  trade ; 
52  miles  N.  of  Moorlhedabad.  N.  lat.  25°3'.  E.  long. 
88°  16'. 

MAULE,  a river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  S.  lat.  350  12'. 

MAULEN,  a town  of  Pruftia,  in  the  province  of  Na- 
tangen  ; feven  miles  S.W.  of  Konigfberg. 

MAULEON,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  having 
a caftle  on  a rock,  formerly  deemed  impregnable  ; 1 2 miles 
W.  of  Oleron.  The  place  contains  xoto,  and  the  canton 
12,497  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  317^  kiliometres,  in 
«8  communes.  N.  lat.  430  13'.  W.  long.  o°  49'. 

MAULEON-r«-Z?«>-ou^e,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftri&  of  Bagneres ; nine  miles  S.E.  of  La  Barthe. 
The  place  contains  612,  and  the  canton  6495  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  185  kiliometres,  in  25  communes. 

MAULI,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
about  eight  miles  S.S.W,  from  Ragufa.  N.  lat.  36°  40'. 
E.  long.  1 30  45'. 

MAULIAVERAM,  or  Seven  Pagodas,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic,  fituated  on  the  coaft  ; 30  miles 
S.  of  Madras. 

MAULPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore;  10 
miles  N.  of  Rahoon. 

MAULSURDA,  a town  of  Bengal;  55  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Doefa. 

MAUM,  in  Agriculture , a term  provincially  fignifying  a 
certain  dry  mellow  quality  in  land.  A fort  of  dry  fine 
loam. 

MAUMUSSON,  in  Geography,  a channel  or  narrow  fea 
between  the  ifle  of  Oleron  and  the  continent  of  France. 

MAUNCH,  in  Heraldry , the  figure  of  an  ancient  fleeve 
of  a coat,  which  is  borne  in  many  gentlemen’s  efcutcheons  ; 
as  in  the  earl  of  Huntingdon’s. 

MAUNCORE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  20 
miles  N W.  of  Burdwan. 

MAUND,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a kind  of  great  bafket  or 
hamper,  containing  eight  bales,  or  two  fats  ; it  is  commonly 
a quantity  of  eight  bales,  of  unbound  books,  each  bale  hav- 
ing one  thoufand  pounds  weight. 

Maund,  in  Commerce,  the  denomination  of  a weight  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  In  Bengal  heavy  goods  are  weighed  by 
the  maund  of  40  feers,  each  feer  being  divided  into  16  chit- 
tacks.  The  maund  of  the  Englilh  faftory  in  Bengal  weighs 
741b.  10  oz.  xofdr.  avoirdupois;  fo  that  the  feer  is  ilb. 
13  oz.  I3fdr.  and  the  chittack  ioz.  I3|dr.  The  Bengal 
Bazar  maund  is  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  maund  of  the 
faftory,  and  therefore  weighs  8 2lb.  20Z.  2/, dr.  avoirdupois; 
and  in  this  cafe,  the  feer  is  2lb.  ooz.  i3§dr.,  and  the  chit- 
tack, 20Z.  o|dr.  Grain  is  fold  by  the  Khahoon  of  16 
foallee,  which  is  equal  to  40  maunds.  Liquids  are  fold  by 
the  chatack  of  5 ficca  weight ; 16  chatacks  making  1 pouah, 
4 pouah  1 feer,  and  40  feers  1 maund.  At  Madras  goods 
are  fold  by  the  candy  of  go  maunds,  and  the  maund  is  di- 
vided into  8 vis,  320  pollams,  or  3200  pagodas.  The  candy 
of  Madras  is  5oolb.  avoirdupois.  In  the  Jaghire,  or  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Englifh  company  round  Madras,  and 
in  molt  other  parts  of  the  Coromandel  coaft,  the  Malabar 
weights  are  ufed,  and  are  as  follow  : the  gurfay,  called  by 
the  Englifh  garce,  contains  20  baruays  or  candle's  ; the 
baruay,  20  manungus  or  maunds ; the  maund  8 vifay-or  vis, 
320  pollams,  or  3200  varahuns  ; each  varahun  weighing 
52!  Englifh  grains;  fo  that  the  vifay  is  31b.  3dr.,  the  maund, 
24lb.#20z,,  the  baruay,  482^.,  and  the  gurfay  9645Tb. 
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avoirdupois,  or  4 tons  6cwt.  nearly.  In  corn  meafure,  the 
garce  is  = 17!  Englifh  quarters  nearly.  When  grain  is  fold 
by  weight,  925641b.  are  reckoned  for  1 garce,  being  18  can- 
dies i2i  maunds.  At  Bombay  the  commercial  weight  is 
the  candy  of  20  maunds,  the  maund  being  fubdivided  into 
40  feers,  and  the  feer  into  30  pice.  The  candy  is  5601b., 
the  maund  281b.,  and  the  feer  n|oz.  avoirdupois.  Goods 
are  likewife  fold  by  the  Surat  maund,  and  the  Pucca  or 
Bengal  maund,  fo  that,  in  every  contract,  the  particular 
maund,  or  candy,  fhould  be  mentioned.  A bag  of  rice 
weighs  6 maunds,  or  1 681b.  avoirdupois,  and  a candy  is 
equal  to  25  Winchefter  bufhels  nearly.  At  Calicut,  on  the 
Malabar  coaft,  the  candy  weight  contains  20  maunds,  and 
the  maund  100  pools  or  paloons.  The  maund  ufed  here  by 
the  Englifh  weighs  301b.,  and  the  candy,  6oolb.  But  the 
common  weights  are  thofe  of  Malabar,  the  maund  weighing 
2qlb.  20Z.,  and  the  candy  48241b.  avoirdupois.  At  Carwar, 
on  the  Malabar  coaft,  the  maund  is  261b.  avoirdupois,  and  is 
divided  into  40  feer3  or  1000  pice,  and  the  candy  is  20 
maunds.  At  Cochin  the  maund  is  271b.  2|oz.  avoirdupois, 
and  the  candy  = 20  maunds  = 5431b.  8 oz.  avoirdupois. 
At  Goa  the  maund  contains  24  rattles,  = 24-|lb.  avoirdu- 
pois, fo  that  the  candy  of  20  maunds  is  equal  to  4951b.  avoir- 
dupois. Corn  and  rice  are  fold  by  the  candy  of  20  maunds, 
which  are  equal  to  14  Englifh  bufhels  nearly.  At  Manga- 
lore, the  mana  or  maund,  by  which  goods  are  fold  in  the 
market,  contains  46  feers,  or  281b.  2^oz.  avoirdupois : the 
maund,  by  which  the  merchants  buy  and  fell,  weighs  16  ru- 
pees more,  that  is  281b.  440Z.  avoirdupois ; the  baru  or 
candy  is  20  maunds.  At  Mafulipatam  the  candy  is  20 maunds, 
the  maund  8 vis,  40  feers,  600  neves,  or  900  dabous.  This 
maund  weighs  24Tb.  avoirdupois  nearly.  At  Pondicherry 
the  commercial  weight  is  the  candy  of  20  maunds,  or  160 
vis.  The  maund  is  = 241b.,  French  poids  de  marc,  or 
2ylb.  140Z.  54dr.  avoirdupois.  At  Scindy  heavy  goods  are 
weighed  by  the  maund  of  40  feers.  The  cutcha  or  Surat 
maund  is  — 371b.  50Z.  55<lr.  avoirdupois,  and  is  divided 
into  16  annas,  or  32  pice  ; the  Pucca  maund  is  double  the 
former.  At  Surat,  the  maund  for  weighing  heavy  goods  is 
40  feers,  and  the  feer  30  pice  : 20  Surat  maunds,  or  10  Puc- 
ca or  Bengal  faftory  maunds  make  1 candy,  or  7461b.  tooz. 
iodr.  avoirdupois.  But  thefe  weights  vary.  At  Tranque- 
bar  the  maund  weighs  681b.  Danifh,  or  74?lb.  avoirdupois. 
At  Acheen,  in  the  ifle  of  Sumatra,  a maund  of  751b.  of  rice 
contains  21  barnboes,  a bamboe  being  4 and  lometimes  5 
cauls.  Kelly’s  Cambift.  vol.  i. 

MAUND  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30  miles 
N.W.  of  Nattore. 

MAUNDAR,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 10  miles  W.  of 
Midnapour. 

MAUNDY,  or  Maundey  Thurfday,  Dies  Mandati, 
the  Thurfday  before  Eafter ; fo  called  from  the  French 
mantle,  i.  e./portula  ; it  being  a cuftom  on  that  day  to  give  a 
largefs  or  bounty  to  certain  poor  men,  whofe  feet  the  king 
formerly  W'afhed,  as  a mark  of  humility,  and  in  obec  ience 
to  the  command  of  Chrift. 

MAUND YGAUT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  the  foubah  of  Delhi ; 27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Se- 
cundara. 

MAUNSEE,  a town  of  Auftria,  near  a lake  of  the 
fame  name;  16  miles  S.W.  of  Voglabruck. 

MAUNSI,  a river  of  Bengal,  which  falls  into  the 
Toorfha,  and  after  their  confluence  they  affume  the  name  of 
Neelcoomer,  and  fhaping  their  courfe  through  Baharbutid, 
fall  with  their  united  ftreams  into  the  Berhampooter. 

MAUNTRY, 
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MAUNTRY,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Mohurbunge ; 
12  miles  S.  of  Harriorpour. 

MAUPERTUIS,  Peter-Lewis  Moreau  de,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a celebrated  French  mathematician  and  philofopher, 
who  ilourifhed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  St. 
Malo  in  the  year  1698.  He  was  privately  educated  till  he 
was  fixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of 
La  Marche,  at  Paris.  He  (hortly  difcovered  a ftrong  incli- 
nation to  mathematical  purfuits,  and  a confiderable  tafte 
for  inftrumental  mufic,  which  he  praftifed  with  fuccefs.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  determined  on  a military  life,  and  enter- 
ed among  the  moufquetaires,  but  after  remaining  two  years 
in  that  corps,  he  obtained  a company  in  a regiment  of  caval- 
ry, which  he  held  about  three  years.  During  this  time  he 
devoted  all  hisleifure  hours  to  fcientific  ftudies,  and  at  length 
he  quitted  the  profefiion  of  arms,  and  applied  his  mind  en- 
tirely to  mathematics.  In  1723  he  was  received  into  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  which  occafion  he  read  his 
firft  performance,  which  was  “ A Memoir  upon  the  Conftruc- 
tion  and  Form  of  mulical  Inftruments.”  He  now  paid  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  natural  philofophy,  and  difcover- 
ed great  knowledge  and  dexterity  in  obfervations  and  expe- 
riments upon  animals.  In  1728  he,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
devotee,  vifited  the  country  which  had  given  birth  to  New- 
ton, of  whofe  principles  he  became  a zealous  admirer  and 
follower ; and  during  his  refidence  in  London  he  was  ho- 
noured with  an  admiffion  into  the  Royal  Society.  Upon  his 
return  to  France,  he  made  an  excurfion  to  Bafil,  where  he 
formed  afriendfhip  with  the  celebrated  Bernouillis.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  from  Switzerland,  he  applied  to  his  favourite 
ftudies  with  redoubled  ardour,  and  enriched  the  tranfadlions 
of  the  academy  with  a vaft  number  of  his  communications, 
between  the  years  1724  and  1744.  In  fome  of  thefe  the 
Kioft  fublime  and  intricate  queftions  in  the  mathematical 
fciences  are  difeuffed  with  precifion,  clearnefs,  and  elegance. 
In  1736,  he  was  fent  by  Lewis  XV.,  at  the  head  of  the 
French  mathematicians,  into  Lapland,  for  the  purpofe  of 
meafuring  a degree  of  the  meridian  within  the  polar  circle, 
in  order  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  reputa- 
tion which  he  acquired  by  this  undertaking  was  fo  great, 
that  he  was  admitted  a member  of  almoft  every  academy  in 
Europe.  In  1740  he  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Pruflia  to 
go  to  Berlin,  to  be  the  prefident  and  diredlor  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  in  that  place,  which 
he  readily  accepted.  When  he  arrived,  the  king  was  at 
war  with  the  emperor,  and  our  philofopher,  whofe  love  for 
his  firft  profeflion  of  arms  was  not  entirely  effaced,  determined 
•to  follow  the  king  to  the  field.  He  was  prefent  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Molwitz  ; but  before  victory  declared  itfelf  for  the 
Pruflians,  his  horfe  ran  away  with  him  into  the  enemy’6 
ranks,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  very  roughly  ufed. 
Being  carried  to  Vienna,  he  there  met  with  the  moft  ho- 
nourable reception  from  the  emperor.  This  noble-minded 
prince,  hearing  him  regret  the  lofs  of  a watch  by  Graham, 
the  celebrated  Englifti  artift,  which  had  been  of  great  ufc 
to  him  in  his  experiments  and  aftronomical  obfervations, 
having  another  by  the  fame  maker,  but  enriched  with  dia- 
monds, prefented  it  to  him,  faying,  “ The  huffars  were  only 
in  jeft  with  you,  they  have  fent  me  your  watch,  and  I gladly 
reftore  it  to  you.”  Notwithftanding  his  talents  as  a philo- 
fopher and  mathematician,  he  was  capable  of  paying  well 
turned  compliments  to  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  in  life  : 
in  the  courfe  of  converfation  with  the  emprefs-queen,  her 
majelty  obferved  to  him  that  (he  had  heard  the  princefs 
Louifa-Ulrica  of  Pruffia  was  the  moft  beautiful  princefs  in 
the  world.  “ Till  this  moment,  madam,”  replied  Mauper- 
tuis,  “ I was  entirely  of  tha£  opinion.’’  He  wasfoon  after- 


wards allowed  to  depart  for  Berlin,  loaded  with  favours  by 
the  emperor  and  emprefs.  From  thence  Maupertuis  went 
to  Paris,  and  in  1742  was  chofen  dire&or  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences : during  the  following  year  he  was  received  into 
the  French  Academy,  and  was  the  firft  inftance  of  a perfon's 
being  member  of  both  the  academies  of  Paris  at  the  fame 
time.  After  this  he  again  affumed  the  charafter  of  a foldier, 
and  was  prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Fribourg,  and,  upon  the  fur- 
render  of  that  citadel,  was  appointed  to  carry  the  news  of 
the  event  to  the  French  king.  In  1744  he  returned  to  Ber- 
lin>  and  married  a lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  to  whom 
he  was  extremely  attached,  and  his  alliance  with  whom  he 
confidered  as  the  moft  fortunate  event  of  his  life.  In  1746, 
the  king  of  Pruffia  declared  our  philofopher  prefident  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  foon  afterwards 
honoured  him  with  the  order  of  Merit ; and  farther  diftin- 
guifhed  him  with  his  own  moft  intimate  confidence.  Thefe 
accumulated  honours  ferved  to  (Emulate  him  in  his  applica- 
tion to  fcientific  refearclies,  not  only  in  mathematics,  but 
in  metaphyfics,  chemiftry,  botany,  and  polite  literature. 
His  temper  was  not  good,  and  he  was  frequently  involved  in 
difputes  with  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  talents  : one  of  thefe 
was  with  Koenig,  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Franeker,  in 
which  Voltaire  took  a decided  part  againft  him.  Mauper- 
tuis threatened  to  take  on  him  perfonal  revenge,  to  which 
Voltaire  replied  by  reiterating  the  ftrokes  of  the  moft  ludh 
crous  fatire.  The  conftitution  of  the  philofopher  had  been 
long  impaired  by  fatigues  of  various  kinds,  and  particularly 
by  the  hardfhips  which  he  had  undergone  in  his  Lapland 
expedition  ; but  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  unabated,  even 
at  a time  when,  from  fevere  illnefs,  he  was  incapable  of  taking 
the  chair  of  the  academy.  He  died  in  1759,  when  he  wa3 
about  the  age  of  fixty-one.  He  was  author  of  many  works, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  noticed  ; “ An  Effay  on  Cof- 
mology  “ A Difcourfe  on  the  different  Figures  of  the 
St3rs “ Philofophical  Refiedfions  upon  the  Origin  of 
Languages,  and  the  Signification  of  Words  “ An  Account 

of  the  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Circle,  for  determining  the 
Figure  of  the  Earth,  or,  the  Meafure  of  the  Earth  at  the 
Polar  Circle:”  “Obfervations  on  the  Comet  of  1742:” 
“ The  Meafure  of  a Degree  of  the  Meridian  at  the  Polar 
Circle.” 

MAUPHAZE-Bunder,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Cicacole ; 4 miles  S.E.  of  Cica- 
cole. 

MAUPIN,  La,  in  Biography , one  of  the  early  and 
moft  extraordinary  female  fingers  in  the  operas  of  Lulli. 
M.  Laborde  has  afiigned,  in  his  “ Effais  fur  la  Muf.,”  a 
piquant  article  to  moft  of  the  favourite  performers  in  thefe 
fplendid  mufical  dramas,  with  which  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
whole  French  nation  were  fo  delighted  and  fo  proud.  Al- 
moft every  individual  of  this  fyren  troop  is  marked  by  fome 
Angularity  of  charafter,  or  peculiar  circumftances ; but 
none  more  fo  than  La  Maupin,  the  fucceffor  of  La  Rochois. 
She  was  equally  fond  of  both  fexes : fought  and  loved  like 
a man,  and  refilled  and  fell  like  a wom^n.  Her  adventures 
are  of  a very  romantic  kind.  Married  to  a young  hu(band, 
who  was  foon  obliged  to  abfent  himfelf  from  her,  to  enter 
on  an  office  he  had  obtained  in  Provence,  (hfe  ran  away  with 
a fencing-mafter,  of  whom  (he  learned  the  fmall-fword,  and 
became  an  excellent  fencerj  which  was  afterwards  a ufeful 
qualification  t«  her  on  feveral  occafions.  The  lovers  firft 
retreated  from  perfecutiou  to  Marfeilles  ; but  neceffity  foon 
obliged  them  to  folicit  employment  there,  at  the  opera ; 
and,  as  both  had  by  nature  good  voices,  they  were  received 
without  difficulty.  But  foon  after  this  (he  was  feized  with 
a paffion  for  a young  perfon  of  her  own  fex,  whom  (he  fe- 
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duced ; but  the  objeft  of  her  whimfical  affe&ion,  being  pur- 
fued  by  her  friends  and  taken,  was  thrown  into  a convent  at 
Avignon,  where  the  Maupin  loon  followed  her  ; and  having 
prefented  herfelf  as  a novice,  obtained  admiflion.  Some 
time  after,  (he  fet  fire  to  the  convent,  and,  availing  herfelf 
of  the  confufion  fhe  had  occafioned,  carried  off  her  favourite. 
But  being  purfued  and  taken,  fhe  was  condemned  to  the 
llames  for  contumacy  ; a fentence,  however,  which  was  not 
executed,  as  the  young  Marfeillaife  was  found,  and  reftored 
to  her  friends. 

She  then  went  to  Paris,  and  made  her  firft  appearance  on 
the  opera  ftage  in  1695',  when  fhe  performed  the  part  of 
Pallas,  in  “ Cadmus,”  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  The  ap- 
plaufe  was  fo  violent,  that  (he  was  obliged,  in  her  car,  to 
take  off  her  cafque  to  falute  and  thank  the  public,  which 
redoubled  their  marks  of  approbation.  From  that  time  her 
fuccefs  was  uninterrupted.  Dumeni,  the  finger,  having 
affronted  her,  fhe  put  on  men’s  clothes,  watched  for  him  in 
the  Place  des  Vi&oires,  and  infilled  on  his  drawing  his 
fword  and  fighting  her ; which  he  refufing,  fhe  caned  him, 
and  took  from  him  his  watch  and  fnuff-box.  Next  day 
Dumeni  having  boafted  at  the  opera-houfe,  that  he  had  de- 
fended himfelf  againft  three  men  who  attempted  to  rob  him, 
(he  related  the  whole  tlory,  and  produced  his  watch  and 
lnuff-box  in  proof  of  her  having  caned  him  for  his  cowardice. 
Thevenard  was  nearly  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  had 
no  other  way  of  efcaping  her  chaftifement  than  by  publicly 
afking  her  pardon,  after  hiding  himfelf  at  the  Palais  Royal 
during  three  weeks.  At  a ball  given  by  Monfieur,  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  fhe  again  put  on  men’s  clothes,  and 
having  behaved  impertinently  to  a lady,  three  of  her  friends, 
fuppofing  the  Maupin  to  be  a man,  called  her  out.  She 
might  eafily  have  avoided  the  combat  by  difeovering  her 
fex,  but  fhe  inftantly  drew,  and  killed  them  all  three. 
Afterwards,  returning  very  coolly  to  the  ball,  fhe  told  the 
llory  to  Monfieur,  who  obtained  her  pardon.  After  other 
adventures,  fhe  went  to  Bruffels,  and  there  became  the 
miftrefs  of  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria.  This  prince  quitting  her 
for  the  countefs  of  Arcos,  fent  her  by  the  count,  hufband 
of  that  lady,  a purfe  of  40,000  livres,  with  an  order  to  quit 
Bruffels.  This  extraordinary  heroine  threw  the  purfe  at 
the  count’s  head,  telling  him,  it  was  a recompence  worthy 

of  fuch  a fcoundrel  and  as  himfelf.  After  this  (lie 

returned  to  the  opera  ftage,  which  fhe  quitted  in  1705. 
Being  at  length  feized  with  a fit  of  devotion,  fhe  recalled 
her  hufband,  who  had  remained  in  Provence,  and  palled 
with  him  the  laft  years  of  her  life  in  a very  pious  manner, 
dying  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

MAUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria;  7 miles  S. 
of  Mauttern. 

Maur,  Si.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Chinon  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Chinon.  The  place  contains 
2271,  and  the  canton  83^7  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
185  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. — A!fo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Paris ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Paris. 

Maur,  Si.,  Congregation  of,  in  Ecclefuiflical  Hi/lory,  a 
famous  fociety  of  Benedidtiues,  which  was  founded  in  the 
year  1620,  by  the  exprefs  order  of  Gregory  XV.,  and  en- 
riched by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  with  feveral  donations  and 
privileges.  This  fociety  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  great 
number  of  excellent  rules  and  inftitutions  that  are  obferved 
in  it,  and  by  the  regular  lives  and  learned  labours  of  its 
members.  Thofe  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  hif- 
tory  and  progrefs  of  learning  in  Europe,  well  know  what 
fignal  advantages  the  republic  of  letters  has  derived  from  the 
eltablifhment  ©f  this  famous  congregation,  wh©fe  numerous 


and  admirable  productions  have  call  a great  light  upon  all 
the  various  branches  of  philology  and  belles  lettres,  and 
whofe  refearches  have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  fciences, 
philofophy  excepted.  Thefe  Benedidlines  Hill  maintain 
their  literary  fame,  by  the  frequent  publication  of  laborious 
and  learned  produdtions  in  all  the  various  branches  of  facred 
and  profane  literature. 

MAURACONDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Burfali.  N.  lat.  130  40'.  W.  long. 
if  25'. 

MAURANDIA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  from  Dr. 
Ortega,  the  profefTor  of  botany  at  Madrid,  in  honour  of  the 
lady  of  Dr.  Maurandy,  the  botanical  profeffor  at  Cartha- 
gena,  faid  to  be  an  ardent  admirer  and  profecutor  of  the 
fame  ftudy  with  her  hufband.  Cavanillei  had  given  the 
generic  appellation  of  UJieria  to  this  plant,  not  being  aware 
of  its  having  been  previoufly  bellowed  on  another  genus  by 
Willdenow  ; for  which  reafon,  joined  to  that  of  compli- 
menting the  above-named  lady  on  her  botanical  acquire- 
ments, Ortega  was  induced  to  change  it  to  Maurandya.  In 
the  Botanical  Magazine  we  perceive  that  Dr.  Sims,  though 
he  has  adopted  the  genus,  is  not  perfedlly  fatisfied  with  it, 
or  rather  that  “ he  cannot  cordially  coincide  with  Dr.  Or- 
tega, in  the  propriety  either  of  his  generic  or  trivial  name.” 
We  content  ourfelves  with  reforming  his  orthography. 
Orteg.  Hort.  Matrit.  dec.  2.  21.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenb. 
v.  3.  20.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  389.  (Ufteria;  Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  2.  15.) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Perfonatie,  Linn.  Bignon'ue,  Juflf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  cloven 
nearly  to  the  bafe  into  five  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  ereft, 
almoft  equal  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  two-lipped ; 
tube  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; throat  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  rather  deprefTed,  broad,  with  various  furrows  on  each 
fide,  fomewhat  incurved  ; limb  ringent,  in  five  nearly  equal, 
roundifh,  emarginate  fegments,  tw'o  above  and  three  below. 
Slam.  Filaments  four,  thickened  and  hairy  at  the  bafe,  not 
fo  long  as  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  two  of  them  fhorter ; 
anthers  oblong.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  with  a fur- 
row on  each  fide ; ityle  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens  ; ftigma  fimple.  Peric.  Capfule  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
of  two  cells,  each  opening  at  the  top  with  five,  half-ovate, 
acute,  reflexed  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  rather  ovate,  rough, 
affixed  to  each  fide  of  the  partition. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  five  deep  fegments.  Co- 
rolla ringent  ; tube  bell-fhaped,  furrowed.  Capfule  of  two 
cells,  opening  by  five  teeth  at  their  fummit. 

1.  M . femperflorcns.  Climbing  Maurandia,  or  Baftard  Fox- 
glove. Sims  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  460.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenb. 
t.  288.  Ufteria  fcandens ; Cavan.  Ic.  t.  116.  Andr.  Bot. 
Repof.  t.  63. 

This,  the  only  fpecies  known,  is  a native  of  Mexico,  and 
an  elegant  greenhoufe  plant,  flowering  for  months  together 
in  the  fummer.  Root  perennial,  branched,  fending  forth 
numerous,  annual,  climbing,  round,  darkifli,  branched  ferns, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a quill.  Branches  green,  about  three 
feet  long,  fomewhat  divided.  Leaves  alternate,  on  long 
twining  lootllalks,  very  numerous,  fpear-fhaped,  three,  five, 
or  feven-r.erved.  Flowers  folitary,  drooping,  on  long, 
twilled,  axillary  ftalks,  of  a beautiful  lilac,  or  purple  and 
white,  colour.  They  have  great  affinity  to  thofe  of  the 
Foxglove.  Seeds  oblong  and  black. 

This  truly  elegant  climber,  which  is  beautifully  figured! 
in  the  works  above  quoted,  from  being  eafily  propagated  by 
cuttings  as  well  as  feeds,  feems  in  a fair  way  of  becoming 
common  in  our  greenhoufes,  though  faid  to  be  rather  better 
fuited  to  the  confervatory. 
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MAURBACH,  in  Geography ,.a  town  and  chartreux  of 
Auftria;  nine  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vienna. 

MAURE,  Mademoifelle  Catiierine-Nicole  LE,  in 
Biography,  one  of  the  laft  favourite  fingers  in  the  French 
ferious  opera  of  the  old  fchool.  She  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1704,  and,  according  to  M.  Laborde,  gifted  with  the 
fineft  voice  that  nature  ever  bellowed  on  a mortal.'  She  was 
admitted,  in  1719,  only  as  a chorus-finger,  and  remained  in 
that  humble  llation  till  1724,  when  (he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Cephile,  in  the  firft  part  of  “ L’Europe  Ga- 
lante.” 

From  that  moment  file  never  ceafed  to  delight  the  audi- 
ence, even  to  extacy,  in  every  part  that  was  afligned  her. 
Her  beautiful  voice,  manner  of  Tinging,  and  embellilhments, 
were  equally  captivating.  Mademoifelle  le  Maure,  dimi- 
nutive in  figure,  and  ill  made,  moved  on  the  llage  with 
incredible  dignity  ; file  penetrated  every  heart  fo  much  by 
what  (he  had  to  utter,  that  fiie  drew  tears  from  hearers  the 
moll  frigid ; flic  animated  and  tranfported  them ; and  though 
(he  had  neither  beauty  nor  wit,  (he  excited  the  moll  lively 
fenfations. 

She  quitted  the  llage  and  returned  to  it  feveral  time3,  till 
1743,  after  which  period  (he  never  performed  in  public, 
except  in  the  fellivals  given  in  celebration  of  the  dauphin’s 
firft  marriage,  in  1743. 

Her  retreat  was  rather  occafioned  by  caprice  than  fading 
talents ; Ihe  might  have  remained  on  the  llage  ten  years 
longer  with  her  ufual  eclat.  For  after  her  retirement  we 
have  very  frequently  been  prefent  (continues  M.  Laborde) 
when  (he  has  lung  and  adled  whole  operas  without  appear- 
ing fatigued.  The  undertakers  of  the  Colifee  prevailed  upon 
her  to  fmg  two  or  three  times  in  1771,  and  there  never  was  fo 
great  a crowd  alfembled  at  a public  place  as  (he  attrafted 
to  hear  her.  Mademoifelle  le  Maure  continued  to  the  end 
of  her  life  fuperior  to  what  might  be  expe&ed  from  her 
age. 

No  one  could  difpute  the  perfection  of  her  voice  ; and 
even  young  people,  though  a great  change  was  begun  in  our 
mufic,  found  the  charms  of  her  vocal  organs  irrefiftible. 

It  would  be  an  interefting  inquiry  to  invelligate  the  caufe 
of  that  exquifite  pleafure  which  the  mere  tone  of  a fine 
voice  excites,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  reafoning  fa- 
culty. Mademoifelle  le  Maure  had  no  impofing  figure,  was 
neither  pretty,  nor  gifted  with  fuperior  intellects  or  reflec- 
tions, without  tafte  or  education  ; yet,  denied  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages, (he  had  only  to  open  her  mouth,  and  breathe  two 
or  three  founds,  to  produce  every  effeCt  refusing,  with  great 
difficulty,  from  the  union  of  all  the  advantages  of  which  (he 
was  in  want.  To  what  are  we  to  aferibe  this  prodigy  ? It 
is  one  of  thofe  myfteries  of  nature  which  philofophy  has 
not  yet  unfolded. 

Mademoifelle  le  Maure,  in  1762,  was  married  to  M.  de 
Monbruclle  ; but  Ihe  Hill  remained  bed  known,  after  her 
marriage,  by  her  maiden  name  ; fo  true  it  is  that  our  place 
in  fociety  is  determined  by  talents  and  ufeful  faculties. 

Maure,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftriCt  of  Redon ; 15  miles  N.  of  Redon.  The 
place  contains  4x10,  and  the  canton  8370  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  205  kiliometres,  in  nine  communes. 

Maure,  St.,  or  Lcucadia,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  about  50  miles  in  circumference,  formerly  joined  to  the 
continent,  but  now  feparated  from  it.  (See  Leucadia.) 
Thisifiand  produces  great  plenty  of  game,  wine,  oil,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  almonds,  and  other  fruits,  with  fine  pallures. 
Its  inhabitants  are  GreeTcs,  fubjedl  to  a bilhop.  It  had 
formerly  three  confiderable  towns,  with  a very  magnificent 


temple  of  Venus.  The  town  which  gives  name  to  the  ifland, 
contains  about  6000  inhabitants  ; as  it  is  fituated  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  it  is  not  eafy  of  accefs 
either  by  land  or  water.  Beyond  its  works,  in  a morafs, 
are  two  well  inhabited  iflands,  or  fuburbs  ; and  the  little 
iflands  between  this  and  the  continent  communicate  by 
bridges.  It  has  repeatedly  changed  mailer,  being  fome- 
times  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  fometimes  under 
that  of  the  Venetians.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  it 
was  ceded  to  France  ; but  in  1799,  it  was  declared  one  of 
the  feven  iflands  formed  into  a republic.  N.  lat.  390  4'. 
E.  long.  200  39'. 

MAUREPAS,  John  Frederic  Piiiuppeaux,  Count 
des,  in  Biography,  a French  llatefman,  was  born  in  1701, 
and  in  1715  was  appointed  fecretary  of  Hate  ; which,  con- 
fidering  his  youth,  mud  have  been  a finecure.  In  1723,  he 
was  made  fuperintendant  of  the  marine,  and,  in  1738,  mi- 
niller  of  Hate.  By  the  intrigues  of  madame  Pompadour 
he  was  exiled  to  Bourges  in  1749.  He  was  not  recalled 
till  1774,  when  Louis  XVI.  entrufted  the  public  affair*  to 
his  management.  He  attended  greatly  to  the  marine  de- 
partment, and  was  a liberal  encourager  of  the  fciences ; but 
the  part  he  took  in  affifting  America  againft  England  is  a 
reflection  on  his  political  prudence.  He  died  in  1781. 
His  Memoirs,  by  himfelf,  are  curious,  but  carelefsly  written  ; 
they  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1792,  2 vols.  8vo.  Nouv. 

Didt.  Hill. 

Maurepas,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the  N.E  coaft  of 
lake  Superior,  in  Upper  Canada,  N.E.  of  Portchartrain 
ifland,  about  half  way  between  Elbow  ifland  and  the  bay  of 
Michipicoten  ; 40  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  470  42'. 
W.  long.  83°  30'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  cape 
Breton,  the  fame  as  the  “ Ille  Madame which  fee. — 
Alfo,  a lake  in  Welt  Florida,  communicating  weltward  with 
the  Miffilippi  river,  through  the  gut  of  Ibberville,  and 
eaftward  with  lake  Portchartrain  ; ten  miles  long  and  feven 
broad. 

MAURIAC,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a 
diltriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Cantal;  18  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Aurillac.  The  place  contains  2572,  and  the  canton 
1 1,337  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  250  kiliometres,  in  1 1 
communes. 

MAURICE,  (Mauritius),  in  Biography,  emperor  of  the 
Ealt,  was  born,  about  539,  at  Arabiffus,  in  Cappadocia.  He 
entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  army,  and  was,  on  account  of 
his  prudence  and  valour,  placed  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  Con- 
ftantine  at  the  head  of  the  army  fent  againll  the  Perfian  king 
Hormifdas.  He  gained  two  victories  over  the  Perfiar.s,  and 
returning  to  Conftantinople,  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of 
the  emperor’s  daughter,  and  the  high  dignity  of  Caefar.  At 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  in  582,  Maurice  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  without  oppofition.  War  was  renewed  with  doubt- 
ful fuccefs,  but  in  the  end  Hormifdas  was  depofed,  and 
Chofroes,  with  the  affiftance  of  Maurice,  was  placed  on  the 
Perfian  throne.  Peace  was  now  reftored  between  the  two 
emperors,  after  which  the  arms  of  the  emperor  were  turned 
againft  the  Avars,  a barbarian  tribe  on  the  Danube,  who 
had  made  incurfions  into  Thrace  : of  thefe  it  is  faid  that 
60,000  were  flain,  and  a great  number  taken  prifoners. 
The  enemy,  however,  in  the  fame  conteft,  captured  1 2,000 
of  the  foldiers  in  Maurice’s  afcny,  which  they  put  to  death 
on  the  refufal  of  their  king  to  pay  a ranfom  for  their  lives 
and  liberty.  This  and  other  circumftances  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely unpopular  among  the  troops  ; and  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  order  for  them  to  crofs  the  Danube  into  the  enemy’s 
country,  they  broke  out  into  a general  mutiny,  and  marched 
back  to  Conftantinople.  The  populace  in  that  city,  par- 
taking 
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taking  in  the  difaffeftion,  rofe  in  revolt,  and  affaulted  the 
emperor  with  ftones.  He  was  now  glad  to  make  his  efcape 
to  the  Afiatic  (hore,  whence  he  fent  his  eldeft  fou  to  im- 
plore the  proteftion  and  affiftance  of  the  Perfian  king.  Pho- 
cas,  a centurion,  had  been  inverted  with  the  purple,  and  as 
the  emperor  quitted  the  capital  he  entered  it,  and  was  con- 
fecrated  by  the  patriarch.  Shortly  after  this  he  fent  his  ex- 
ecutioners to  prevent  the  pofiibility  of  future  rivalfhip. 
They  dragged  the  unfortunate  man  from  his  fanftuary,  and 
having  murdered  five  of  his  children  before  his  face,  flew  him 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  A D.  602.  Maurice  is 
highly  extolled  by  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  for  his  piety  and 
orthodoxy,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he  was  a vir- 
tuous character,  poffeffed  of  very  good  intentions,  though 
certainly  unequal  to  his*  high  ftation.  He  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  military  art,  and  compofed  twelve  books  on  the 
fubjeft,  which  are  ftill  extant.  They  were  publilhed  in 
1664,  at  the  end  of  the  Taftics  of  Arrian.  Univer.  Hift. 
Gibbon. 

Maurice,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  fon  of  Henry  the  Pious, 
of  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family,  was  born  in 
I£2I.  He  came  to  the  poffeffion  of  his  territories  when  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  gracefulnefs  of  perfon,  and  great  dexterity  in 
all  martial  exercifes.  He  had  been  educated  in  a zealous 
attachment  to  the  Proteftant  doftrines,  yet,  when  the  princes 
of  that  perfuafion  entered  into  the  league  ot  Smalcalde  in 
defence  of  tfyeir  civil  and  religious  liberties,  he  refufed  to 
join  in  it,  and  attached  himfelf  to  the  party  of  Charles  V. 
His  coufin,  John-Frederick,  then  eleftor  of  Saxony,  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  league  ; and  the  unjurt  defign  of 
fupplanting  him,  with  the  view  of  making  himfelf  the  head 
of  the  houfe,  was  probably  the  fpring  of  his  conduft  from 
his  firft  appearance  as  a public  charafter.  At  the  diet  of 
Worms,  in  1545,  he  differed  from  his  Proteftant  brethren, 
by  Ihewing  an  inclination  to  gratify  the  emperor,  in  opening 
a communication  with  the  council  of  Trent,  and  granting  an 
aid  towards  the  Turkilh  war.  In  the  following  year,  when 
the  Proteftant  confederacy  declared  war  againft  Charles, 
Maurice  made  a fecret  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  en- 
gaged to  aflift  him  as  a faithful  fubjeft,  ftipulating  ihat  he 
fhould  be  rewarded  with  the  dignity  and  territories  of  which 
his  kinfman,  the  eleftor,  might  be  defpoiled.  He,  never- 
thelefs,  lulled  the  fufpicions  of  the  other  party,  till  he 
aftually  invaded  and  took  poffeffion  of  almoft  the  whole 
eleftorate  of  Saxony.  For  this  he  was  hranded  with  the 
names  of  traitor  and  apoftate,  and  became  the  theme  of  the 
bittereft  inveftives  from  the  pulpit  and  the  prefs.  The 
eleftor  foon  after  recovered  his  dominions,  and  not  contented 
with  this,  he  feized  upon  a part  of  the  hereditary  poffef-* 
fions  of  Maurice.  His  fuccefs  was  (hort-lived,  for  in  1547 
he  loft  his  fovereignty  and  his  liberty,  and  his  antagonift 
Maurice  was,  in  the  fame  year,  formally  inverted  in  the  elec- 
toral dignity  at  the  diet  of  Augfburg.  He  now  entered  moll 
fully  into  the  emperor’s  views,  and  joined  him  in  the  pro- 
jeft  to  reduce  the  whole  Germanic  body  to  a ftate  of  fub- 
jeftion  ; nor  was  it  doubtful  that  the  final  ruin  of  Pro- 
teftantifm  was  a part  of  his  determination.  Maurice,  fin- 
cerely  attached  to  his  religion,  and  feeling  his  confequence 
as  its  head  in  Germany,  refolved  henceforth  to  appear  in 
a charafter  fuited  to  his  ftjftion  and  principles.  He  enforced 
throughout  Saxony  “ The  Interim,”  or  temporary  plan  of 
religion,  which  was  to  continue  till  its  final  fettlement,  but 
which  was  highly  obnoxious  to  the  zealous  Proteftants. 
In  this  he  was  fupported  by  Melandthon  and  others  of  the 
moderate  party.  He  ftill  profeffed  a full  adherence  to  his 
alliance  with  the  emperor,  but  as  his  own  plans  approached 


nearer  to  execution,  he  ftrengthened  himfelf  by  a treaty 
with  the  French  king,  Henry  II.,  the  profeffed  objeft  of 
which  was  to  rellore  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  to  liberty,  and 
to  preferve  the  German  conftitution.  At  length,  in  March 
1552,  Maurice  fuddenly  joined  in  Thuringia  a confiderable 
army  which  he  had  collefted,  and  iffued  a manifefto  contain- 
ing bis  reafons  for  taking  arms.  The  king  of  France  added 
one  in  his  own  name,  and  both  their  forces  began  to  aft. 
Maurice  now  threw  off  the  maflt  very  completely,  he  ad- 
vanced into  Upper  Germany,  at  every  place  reftoring  the 
magiftrates  whom  the  emperor  had  depofed,  and  reinftating 
the  Proteftants  in  the  churches  from  which  they  had  been 
ejefted.  By  hafty  marches,  attended  with  great  fuccefs,  he 
proceeded  towards  Infpruck,  where  the  emperor  then  was. 
A temporary  mutiny  among  his  troops  gave  that  powerful 
monarch  time  to  efcape  out  of  the  town  in  a litter  by  torch- 
light, before  Maurice  entered  it.  He  fled  acrofs  the  Alps, 
having  firft  liberated  the  former  eleftor  of  Saxony  ; the 
council  of  Trent  broke  up  in  confufion,  and  the  affairs  of 
Germany  affumed  a totally  new  face.  Negociations  for 
peace  were  opened  at  Paffau,  where  Maurice  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  Proteftants,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  the 
Romans,  reprefented  his  brother  the  emperor.  Maurice’s 
demands  were  fupported  by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  as 
well  Popifh  as  Proteftant,  and  the  emperor  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation.  At  length  the 
“ Peace  of  Religion,”  as  it  was  called,  was  concluded  at 
Paffau,  in  Auguft  1552,  by  which  the  landgrave  was  to  be 
fet  at  liberty,  a diet  was  to  be  holden  within  fix  months  for 
fetling  all  religious  diffentions,  and  in  the  mean  time  each 
party  was  to  enjoy  equal  privileges,  and  the  undifturbed  ex- 
ercife  of  its  religion.  Thus  Maurice,  who,  by  his  conduft, 
had  been  fufpefted  of  apoftacy  from  the  Proteftant  caufe, 
had  the  glory  of  eftablirtiing  the  reformation  in  Germany 
upon  the  folid  bafis  on  which  it  has  ever  fince  fubfifted. 
After  this  treaty  was  agreed  on,  and  figned,  he  accompanied 
Ferdinand  into  Hungary  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  in 
order  to  take  the  command  of  the  Turks,  but  mutinies 
among  the  troops  and  diffentions  between  the  generals  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  any  thing  worthy  of  his  reputation. 
In  the  following  year  a confederacy  was  formed  againft 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  of  which  Maurice  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  and  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1553,  the  two 
armies  met  at  Sievenhaufen,  when  a fierce  engagement  en- 
fued,  which  ended  in  Albert’s  total  defeat.  But  the  viftors 
had  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  many  brave  officers  of  diftinftion, 
among  whom  was  Maurice  himfelf,  who,  on  leading  a body 
of  cavalry  to  a fecond  charge,  was  (hot  in  the  belly  with  a 
piftol-bullet,  of  which  wound  he  died  two  days  after,  in  the 
thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fixth  from  his  poffeffion 
of  the  eleftoral  dignity.  Univer.  Hift.  Robertfon. 

Maurice  of  Naffau,  fon  of  William  prince  of  Orange, 
by  his  fecond  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  the  preceding  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a ftudent 
in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
affaffination  in  1584.  Upon  that  fatal  event  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  dates  of  Holland  and  Zealand  their  ftadt- 
holder  and  captain-general,  and  loon  after  he  took  his  poll 
as  an  antagonift  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  the  moft  celebrated 
general  of  that  age.  In  1590  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Breda  ; and  in  the  following  year,  being  created  ftadtholder 
of  Guelderland,  he  took  ieveral  important  places,  ending 
with  Nimeguen,  by  which  he  acquired  a very  high  degree 
of  popularity  and  fame.  In  1593  he  captured  the  ftrong 
fortrefs  of  Gertfuydenberg,  which  railed  him  to  a parity 
with  the^ableft  generals  of,  the  time,  and  he  appeared  to 
unite  with  Rigour  and  enterprizc  of  youth  all  the  caution 
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and  vigilance  that  ace  ufually  the  refult  of  age  and  expe- 
rience. Attempts  were  made  to  take  away  his  life,  but 
they  w.ere  unfuccefsful,  and  he  continued  for  many  years 
in  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  military  tranfa&ions,  and  gra- 
dually recovered  almoil  all  the  places  within  the  feven  pro- 
vinces which  had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  He  gained 
the  memorable  battle  of  Nieuport  againft  the  archduke 
Albert.  Several  towns  fell  into  his  hands  in  confequence 
of  this  fuccefs,  though  he  ever  after  reflected  upon  himfelf 
for  putting  his  country  to  fuch  a rifle  as  was  incurred  by 
this  adlion.  After  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Parma, 
Maurice  had  next  Spinola  for  his  antagonift.  Every  ftra- 
tagem  of  war  was  exhaufted  in  the  campaigns  between  thefe 
two  maftcrs  of  the  military  art,  who  balanced  each  other’s 
fuccefs.  The  Spaniards  now  b^gan  to  be  tired  of  war,  and 
negociations  were  entered  upon  for  a peace,  but  Maurice 
threw  obftacles  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  conftitutional  republicans,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  grand  penfioner  of  Holland,  Barneveldt,  were 
on  that  account  the  more  folicitous  to  promote  it,  and  in 
the  end  they  carried  their  point,  and  a truce  for  twelve  years 
was  concluded  in  April,  1609.  From  this  period  Maurice 
appears  chiefly  in  the  lefs  refpe&able  light  of  head  of  a 
party,  and  aiming  at  a degree  of  power  and  influence  not 
at  all  compatible  with  a free  conftitution.  Religious  dif- 
putes  fucceededthe  external  tranquillity  of  Holland  : thefe 
gave  Maurice  a pretext  to  interpofe  with  a ftrong  hand,  by 
virtue  of  his  office  as  ftadtholder.  The  Arminian  dodtrine 
was  embraced  by  Barneveldt,  Grotius,  and  many  other  tlluf- 
trious  characters,  who  united  fentiments  of  religious  liberty 
with  republican  politics.  Thefe,  however,  were  the  fmaller 
number,  and  Maurice  threw  all  his  influence  into  the  fcale 
of  their  enemies,  who  would  not  acquiefce  in  a propofal 
for  an  equal  toleration  of  Calvinifts  and  Arminians : they 
demanded  a national  fynod  to  fettle  their  difputes,  not  doubt- 
ing that  their  party  would  be  found  to  be  the  majority. 
To  this  propofal  Maurice  lent  his  affiftance,  and  at  length, 
in  1618,  the  famous  fynod  of  Dordrecht  or  Dort  was 
affembled.  The  refult  of  its  deliberations  was  the  abfolute 
condemnation  of  the  doCIrines  of  Arminius,  and  of  thofe 
who  held  them.  Maurice  now  exhibited  in  his  own  condudt 
and  charadfer  the  traits  of  a vile  and  infamous  perfecutor, 
for  every  man  who  lifts  his  arm  againft  the  rights  of  con- 
fcience  ought,  in  right,  to  be  held  up  as  infamous  : he  or- 
dered the  apprehenfion  of  Barneveldt,  Grotius,  Hoogenberts, 
and  other  heads  of  that  party,  who  were  imprifoned  in  the 
caftle  of  Louvenftein.  Barneveldt  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  though  innocent  of  the  charges  exhibited  againft  him, 
was  condemned  to  death  by  a pufillanimous  and  iniquitous 
court,  and  no  intercelfions  could  avert  the  fate  of  one  whom 
the  prince  was  fo  much  interefted  to  remove.  He  died  a 
martyr  to  his  principles,  and  his  death  not  only  fixed  an 
indelible  ftain  on  the  memory  of  this  prince,  but  greatly  in- 
jured his  popularity,  as  foon  as  the  nation  became  cool 
enough  to  eftimate  the  man  they  had  loft.  The  truce  be- 
tween Spain  and  Holland  expired  in  1621,  and  a renewal  of 
war  followed,  but  Maurice’s  military  tranfadfions  were  not 
now  remarkable  ; they  were  thought  to  denote  the  languor 
of  broken  fpirits  and  declining  health.  A confpiracy  was 
formed  againft  his  life  by  the  younger  fon  of  Barneveldt, 
joined  by  fome  zealous  Arminians : it  was,  however,  dif- 
covered,  and  the  leaders  in  it  executed.  Maurice  died  at 
the  Hague  in  1625,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  fervice  of 
hie  country,  of  which  he  was,  notwithftSnding  his  defedis, 
considered  the  preferver,  and  was  unqueftionabjy  the  greateft 
ftatciman  and  warrior  of  the  period  in  which  he  flourilhed. 


Vigilant,  indefatigable,  penetrating,  cautious,  and  fagacioui, 
he  united  all  the  qualities  of  a general  and  a hero  with  the 
knowledge  of  a fcholar.  Ambition,  faid  to  be  the  weak- 
nefs  of  a great  mind,  was  his  only  foible  ; this  rendered 
him  dangerous  to  that  liberty  which  he  had  before  nobly 
afferted.  There  was  110  part  of  the  fcience  of  war  with 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted,  but  he  particularly 
excelled  in  the  art  of  fortification,  and  in  the  feledtion  of 
ftrong  pofts.  He  cultivated  a tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
his  temper  and  talents  were  calculated  to  fupport  a tottering 
caufe  and  render  it  triumphant,  and  he  has  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  Batavian  independence.  Univer. 
Hill. 

Maurice,  or  Morris , in  Geography,  a river  of  New  Jer- 
fey,  whic  runs  foutherly  through  Cumberland  county,  into 
Delaware  bay  ; navigable  for  veffels  of  100  tons  ten  miles, 
and  for  fmaller  craft  confiderably  further. 

Maurice  Bay,  St.,  a bay  on  the  W.  fide  of  cape  Fare- 
well ifland,  or  fouth  extremity  of  Eaft  Greenland,  and 
the  principal  harbour  of  that  fea. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the 
S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Java.  N.  lat.  70  38'.  E.  long. 
109°  3'. 

Maurice  Port,  a fmall  cove,  which  has  anchorage  before 
it,  in  1 2 1 fathoms,  about  half  a mile  from  the  Ihore,  over 
coral  rocks,  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ifland,  on 
the  W.  Ihore  of  Le  Maire  ftraits,  between  that  ifland  and 
Staten  Land,  on  the  E.  and  N.  of  the  bay  of  Good  Succefs. 

Maurice,  St , a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Vallais, 
fituated  between  the  two  chains  of  mountains  that  bound 
this  country,  in  their  approach  towards  the  Rhone  The 
town  is  built  almoft  totally  upon  the  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
fteep  mountains,  and  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  river.  This 
was  anciently  called  “ Agaunum  and  the  name  of  St. 
Maurice  is  derived  from  an  abbey  erefted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixth  century,  by  Sigifmond,  king  of  Burgundy,  in 
honour  of  a faint  who  is  luppofed  to  have  fuffered  martyr- 
dom in  this  place  : he  was,  as  tradition  fays,  the  leader  of 
the  famous  Theban'  legion,  reported  to  have  been  maffacred 
by  the  order  of  Maximin,  for  not  renouncing  Chriftianity.  A 
few  Roman  inferiptions,  chiefly  fepulchral,  and  two  defaced 
columns,  are  the  only  incontrovertible  remains  of  the  anti- 
quity of  St.  Maurice.  It  is  principally  diftmguifhed  as 
being  the  chief  entrance  from  the  canton  of  Bern  into  the 
Vallais.  This  entrance  is  formed  by  a narrow  pafs,  fo 
ftrongly  fortified  by  nature,  that  a fmall  number  of  men 
might  defend  it  againft  a conliderable  army.  The  ftone 
bridge  over  the  Rhone  is  much  admired  for  its  bold  pro- 
jection ; it  is  of  a Angle  arch,  and  the  fpan  is  1 30  feet. 
The  pafs  juft  mentioned  is  a great  thoroughfare  for  all 
goods  and  perfons  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  through  the 
country  of  Vallais,  and  over  mount  St.  Bernard  ; 33  miles 
E.  of  Geneva.  N.  lat.  46"'  15'.  E.  long.  6°  52'. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Canada,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 9 miles 
N.W.  of  Trois  Rivieres. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc;  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cham- 
bery,  and  another  in  the  fame  department  ; 24  miles  W.  of 
Aolta. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Mortagne. 

Maurice,  St.,  and  St.  Lazarus,  an  order  of  knights  in 
Savoy.  The  order  of  St.  Maurice  was  inftituted  in  1440,  by 
Amadeus  VII.  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  afterwards  pope, 
by  the  name  of  Felix  V.  He  alfigned  for  its  badge  a crofs 
pomettee,  made  either  of  white  taffeta,  or  of  white  linen 
cloth,  placed  on  the  knight’s  bread.  In  the  year  1572  Phili- 
bert, duke  of  Savoy,  being  made  grand-mafter  of  the  order 
of  St.  Lazarus,  which,  in  1565,  had  been  renewed  in  Savoy 
by  pope  Pius  IV.,  obtained  permiflion  from  Gregory,  then 

pope. 
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pope,  for  the  union  of  the  two  orders  ; ever  fince  which  time 
they  have  been  ftyled  the  order  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus. 
When  this  union  was  effefted,  the  badge  was  a crofs  po- 
mettee  argent,  upon  a crofs  of  eight  points  vert ; being  the 
refpeftive  badges  of  the  two  orders  before  they  were  united, 
and  to  be  worn  pendent  to  a green  ribband. 

MAU  RICE  A U,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a furgeon, 
eminem  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  was  born  at  Paris, 
where  he  applied,  with  great  induftry,  to  the  ftudy  and 
practice  of  furgery,  for  many  years,  efpecially  in  the  great 
hofpiral  of  that  city,  the  Hotel-Dieu.  He  had  already  ac- 
quired there  fo  much  experience  in  the  obftetrical  department 
of  pradlice,  before  he  commenced  public  pradlice,  that  he 
rofe  almoft  at  once  to  the  head  of  his  profeflion.  His  repu- 
tation was  farther  increafed  by  his  writings,  and  maintained 
by  his  prudent  conduft  and  acknowledged  (kill  during  a feries 
of  years ; after  which  he  quitted  practice  entirely,  and  re- 
tired into  the  country,  where  he  died,  in  October  1709. 
He  publifhed  the  following  works,  all  relative  to  the  parti- 
cular branch  of  the  art  which  he  pradlifed  ; they  contain  a 
great  (lore  of  ufeful  fadls,  though  ill  arranged,  and  mixed 
with  falfe  reafoning  peculiar  to  his  time.  1.  “ Traitc  des 
Maladies  des  Femmes  groffes,  et  de  celles  qui  font  accou- 
chees,”  Paris  1688,  in  qto.  which  has  been  often  reprinted, 
and  tranflated  into  Latin,  as  well  as  into  mod  of  the  modern 
European  languages.  2.  “ Aphorifmes  touchant  1’ Ac- 
couchement, la  Groflefle,  et  les  Maladies  des  Femmes,”  ibid. 
1694,  which  contains  a fummary  of  the  dodlrines  of  his 
larger  work.  3.  “ Obferva  ions  fur  la  Groflefie  et  1' Ac- 
couchement des  Femmes,  et  fur  leurs  Maladies,  et  celles  des 
Enfans  nouveaux  ties,”  ibid.  1695,  4t0-  This  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a fecond  volume  of  the  firil  treatife,  and  contains 
a great  number  of  cafes  and  obfervations,  in  illullration  of 
the  dodlrine  there  dated.  4.  “ Dernieres  Obfervations  fur 
les  Maladies  des  Femmes  gtoffes  et  accouchees,”  4to.  ibid. 
1708  ; which  contains  an  additional  colledlion  of  cales. 
The  whole  of  thefe  works  were  collefted,  and  reprinted  toge- 
ther, after  his  death,  in  1712,  and  fubfequently  with  figures. 
Eloy.  Didl.  Hid.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAURIENNE,  orMoRlENNE,  County  of,  in  Geography , 
was  lately  a province  of  Savoy,  confiding  of  a long  narrow 
valley  ; it  now  belongs  to  France,  and  is  included  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mont  Blanc. 

MAURIPIDA,  one  of  the  Laccadive  ifiands.  N.  lat. 
lo°  58'.  E.  long.  72s  21'. 

MAURITANIA,  Mauretania,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
Strabo,  Maurufia , in  Ancient  Geography,  a confiderable  part 
of  the  northern  region  of  Africa,  extending  from  Numidia 
towards  the  ead  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  wed.  Mau- 
ritania Propria,  or  Tingitania,  confidered  as  unconnected 
with  Mauritania  Cxfarienfis,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
river  Malva  or  Mulucha  ; on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
on  the  S.  by  Gaetulia  or  Libya  interior  ; and  on  the  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean.  This  kingdom,  being  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  de- 
nominated by  that  prince  Mauritania  Tingitana ; and  it  was 
called  by  the  Romans  at  that  time,  as  well  as  afterwards,  Tin- 
gitana, from  its  principal  city  Tingi  or  Tingis,  and  thus  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  Mauritania  Cxfarienfis.  The  Tingitania  of 
the  ancients  very  nearly  correfponds  to  the  kingdoms  of  Fez 
and  Morocco.  As  to  the  extent  of  Mauritania  properly  fo 
called,  it  may  be  edimated  by  confidering  that  the  Malva  or 
Mullooiah,  its  eadern  limit,  about  1 15  W.  of  London,  is 

rather  more  than  240  miles  didant  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Some  modern  geographers  make  the  kingdom  of  Fez  to  be 
270  miles  long,  and  that  of  Morocco,  from  cape  Non  to  the 
mountains  which  divide  it  from  Segelmeffa  above  370;  but 


this  computation,  with  refpedl  to  the  ancient  Tingitania,  is, 
without  doubt,  more  erroneous  than  that  of  Pliny,  which 
amounts  only  to  170  miles. 

Mauritania  and  Maurufia,  the  names  of  this  country,  are 
derived  from  the  Mauri,  an  ancient  people  who  inhabited  it  ; 
and  Bochart  confiders  Maurus  as  equivalent  to  Mahur  ; or 
as  an  elifion  of  gutturals  is  very  common  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guage, Maur,  i.  e.  one  from  the  well,  or  an  occidentalid,  Mau- 
ritania being  wed  of  Carthage  and  Phoenicia.  As  to  the 
origin  and  general  hidory  of  the  Mauritanians,  we  may  direft 
our  attention  to  three  principal  epochas.  1 . The  period 
during  which  the  firil  population,  derived  from  Mizraim  by 
his  fons  and  grandfons,  extended  from  the  E.  to  the  W. 
2.  That  in  which  the  Canaanites,  expelled  from  Paledine  by 
Jo(hua,  traverfed  fea  and  land  to  efcape  from  his  viftorious 
and  deftrudtive  arms,  edablilhed  themfelves  along  the  coads 
of  Africa,  and  partly  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  To  this 
purpofe  Procopius  fays,  that  in  his  time  two  pillars  of  done 
were  to  be  feen  in  this  country,  with  the  following  infcrip- 
tion  in  the  Phoenician  language  and  charadter  upon  them : 
■“  We  are  the  Canaanites  who  fled  from  Jofliua,  the  fon  of 
Nun,  that  notorious  robber.”  3.  The  time  when  the  Phoe- 
nicians, impelled  by  the  adlivity  of  their  commercial  fpirit, 
formed  upon  thefe  coads  confiderable  edabli(hmeuts.  We 
might  alfo  mention  an  influx  of  Arabians,  who  came  here 
from  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  firfl  century  of  the  Chriltian  era, 
and  the  invafion  of  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  in  the  feventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  Thi3  country,  it  is  well  known,  bore  the 
name  of  Barbary,  of  which  there  are  feveral  derivations. 
To  thofe  that  occur  under  Barbarv,  we  (hall  here  add,  that 
the  name  may  be  formed  from  the  oriental  “ Bar-Barca,”  or 
the  fea  of  Barca,  a town  of  the  Pentapolis,  called  after- 
wards Ptolemais. 

The  Mauritanians,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  divided 
into  feveral  cantons  or  tribes,  which  it  is  needlefs  for  us  now 
to  enumerate.  The  metropolis  of  Tingitania  was  Tingis  or 
Tingi  ; which  fee.  Some  of  its  other  principal  towns  were, 
Zelis,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  modern  Arzilla  : — Lixus, 
the  refidence  of  Antxus,  who  was  here  vanquifhed  by  Her- 
cules, and  not  far  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides  ; con- 
jedtured  to  be  the  prefent  Larache  : — the  city  of  Hanno, 
called  Thymiaterion  : — Sala,  near  a river  of  the  fame  name, 
not  far  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  : — the  port  and  town  of 
Rutubis,  213  miles  S.  of  Lixus the  Exiliffa  of  Ptolemy, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Ceuta  of  the  moderns  : — Ruiadir,  pre- 
fumed to  be  Melila  or  Mellila;  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  Afcurum  of  Hirtius : — Herpis — Volubilis, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Fez  : — Gilda,  correfponding  to 
Mequinez  : — Prifciana  : — the  Tocolofida  of  Ptolemy,  per- 
haps the  modern  Amergue  ; the  Trifidis  of  Ptolemy  ; — Gon- 
tiana,  anfwering  to  a fmall  town  between  Fez  and  Mequinez, 
called  Gamaa  : — Banafa  1 — Chalce  1 — Calamintha,  &c,  &c. 
Among  the  rivers  of  Tingitania  we  may  mention  the  Malva, 
Molochath,  Mulucha,  or  Mullooiah  ; the  Thaluda,  Taluda, 
or  Tamuda ; the  Lixus;  the  Subur;  the  Sa!a,  &c.  &c. 
The  chief  capes  or  promontories  of  Tingitania  were,  the  Me- 
tagonitis of  Ptolemy,  and  Metagonium  of  Strabo  ; the  Sef- 
tiarium  promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Rufladi  of  the  Iti- 
nerary ; the  prcmonto-ium  Oleallrum ; the  Phoebi  pro- 
montorium ; the  cape  Cottes  or  Ampclufia,  now  cape  Spar- 
tel ; Mons  Solis ; promontorium  Herculis;  and  Ufadium. 
Amoug  the  principal  mountains  we  may  rank  Abyle  or 
Abyla  or  Abenna,  called  by  the  ancients  one  of  Hercules’s 
pillars,  and  by  our  coun'rymen  Apes  hill ; the  Septem  fra- 
tres  of  Mela,  or  Heptadelphi  of  Ptolemy,  near  Abyla  ; 
mount  Cotta  not  far  from  the  Lixus  ; and  mount  Atlas.  The 
chief  ports  of  this  country  were  Rufadir,  Sinus  Emporieus, 
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Cotta,  Rutubis,  and  Myfocaras.  The  principal  iflands  on  pofed.  With  regard  to  the  arts  and  faiences,  the  Mauri- 


h e coaft  of  Tingitania  were  the  1 res  Imulte  of  the  Itine- 
rary, N.W.  of  the  Mulucha ; Gezira  or  Jezeirah,  in  the 
river  Lixus,  about  three  leagues  from  the  fea,  where  the 
ancients  placed  the  Hefperides ; Ptolemy’s  Pcene  and  Ery- 
thia,  two  obfcure  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  ; the  latter  of 
which  is  now  called  Mogador  ; the  lnfulae  Purpurafise,  faid 
by  Hardouin  to  be  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  ; and  the  In- 
fulx  Beatse,  or  Fortunate  iflands,  of  which  fome  reckoned 
ten,  others  feven,  and  others  three. 

The  government  of  Mauritania,  from  the  earliefl  ages,  is 
faid  to  have  been  an  abfolute  monarchy.  However  Appian 
fays,  that  feveral  tribes  of  Moors  were  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  or  at  lead  under  the  direction  of  their  own  chiefs  and 
leaders,  in  oppofition  to  that  form  of  government  which  was 
eftablifhed  in  the  greatell  part  of  this  country.  The  inde- 
pendent Arabs,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  his  Travels,  who 
are  feated  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  who 
fometimes  hover  about  the  frontiers  of  Morocco,  may  pro- 
bably be  the  poflerity  of  thefe  free-born  Moors.  Whether 
this  be  allowed  or  not,  molt  of  the  provinces  of  Mauritania, 
if  not  the  whole  country,  were  fubjedt  to  one  prince  in  the 
reign  of  the  elder  Dionyfius.  It  appears  alfo  from  Judin 
and  Appian,  that  at  fubfequent  periods  they  had  fovenrigns, 
but  it  is  likely  that  they  exercifed  their  fovereign  authority 
according  to  fixed  laws,  or  certain  political  maxims,  which 
diredted  the  condudt  of  their  rulers. 

As  to  their  religion,  Neptune  was  one  of  the  principal 
objedls  of  their  adoration.  They  likewife  paid  religious 
honours  to  the  fun  and  moon,  in  common  with  the  other 
Libyan  nations.  Seneca  affects  that  they  offered  human  fa- 
crifices  to  their  gods,  in  imitation  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians,  or  fome  other  ancient  people,  from  whom 
they  derived  their  origin.  Bacchus  was  alfo  worlhipped  by 
the  Mauritanians ; and,  in  fhort,  we  may  form  a notion  of 
their  religion  from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Per- 
fians,  and  Carthaginians.  Their  language  and  charadter 
fcarcely  differed  from  thofe  of  the  Numidians.  As  to  their 
cudoms  and  habits,  they  at  firlt  ufed  only  clubs  in  their  mi- 
litary conflidts,  till  they  were  taught  the  ufe  of  the  fword. 
All  perfons  of  didindfion  were  clad  in  rich  apparel,  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  filver,  and  they  took  great  pains  in 
curling  their  hair,  curioufly  and  elegantly,  cleanling  their 
teeth,  combing  their  beards,  which  were  long,  and  paring 
their  nails.  In  time  of  adlion  the  Mauritanian  infantry  ufed 
fliields  made  of  elephants’  fkins,  and  they  were  clad,  both 
night  and  day,  in  thofe  of  lions,  leopards,  and  bears.  The 
cavalry  were  armed  with  broad  fhort  lances,  and  carried  tar- 
gets or  bucklers,  made  of  the  fkins  of  wild  beads.  They 
ufed  no  faddles.  Their  horfes  were  fmall  and  fwift,  and  fo 
much  under  command,  that  they  would  follow  them  like 
dogs.  Herodotus  intimates,  that  the  fhield  and  helmet  came 
from  them  to  the  Greeks.  Notwithilanding  the  fertility  of 
their  foil,  the  poorer  Mauritanians  never  attended  to  agri- 
culture, but  roved  about  the  country  in  a wild  favage  man- 
ner, like  the  ancient  Scythians  or  Arabian  Scenites.  They 
lived  in  fmall  and  inconvenient  tents ; their  food  was  corn  and 
herbage,  which  they  frequently  ate  green,  and  without  any 
preparation  ; their  habit  was  the  fame  in  fummer  and  winter, 
and  confided  of  a tattered,  though  thick,  garment,  covered 
with  a coarfe  rough  tunic  ; they  repofed  on  the  ground, 
fometimes  fpreading  their  garments  under  them,  as  the 
African  Kabyles  and  Arabs  now  do.  According  to  a pnffage 
in  Horace,  they  (hot  poifoned  arrows ; in  preparing  and 
ufing  which  they  were  ikilful,  having  acquired  the  art  from 
felf-defence  againd  the  wild  beads,  to  which  they  were  cx« 
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tamans  were  rude  and  barbarous ; but  if  they  excelled  in 
any  art,  it  mud  have  been  in  navigation.  To  magic,  for- 
cery,  and  divination,  they  were  much  addi&ed.  Strabo 
differs  from  Mela  in  his  description  of  Tingitar.ia  ; for  he  re- 
prefents  it,  not  as  poor  and  defpicable,  but  as  an  opulent 
kingdom. 

The  hidory  of  the  Mauritanians  prefents  to  our  notice 
nothing  remarkable,  except  the  defeat  of  Antsos,  till  the 
Roman  times.  Sallud  informs  us  that  nothing  of  the  Mauri, 
except  their  name,  was  known  to  the  Romans  fo  late  as  the 
Jugurthine  war ; and  the  mod  ancient  Greek  writers  ccn- 
fidered  them  merely  as  ar  branch  of  the  Libyans.  Bogud,  king 
of  Mauritania,  who  was  contemporary  with  Julius  Csefar, 
contributed  very  much  to  his  great  fuccefs  in  Africa;  ar.d 
he  aflided  him  alfo  in  Spain.  After  Csefar’s  death,  he 
joined  Antony  againd  Octavius,  but  when  he  attempted  to 
make  a diverfion  in  Spain,  in  favour  of  the  former,  the 
Tingitanians  revolted,  and  being  fupported  by  Bocchu,  s 
troops  in  the  intered  of  Ctlavius,  Bocchus  fucceeded  ana  was 
put  in  poffefiion  of  Tingitania,  and  OCtavius  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Tingis  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  After 
Bocchus’s  death,  Tingitania  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province.  Augudus  gave  the  younger  Juba  the  two 
Mauritanias,  together  with  part  of  Gsetulia,  fome  time  after 
his  marriage  with  the  younger  Cleopatra,  indead  of  his 
father’s  kingdom,  i.  e.  Numidia,  which  dill  remained  a Ro- 
man province.  The  Mauritanians,  however,  did  not  quietly 
fubmit  to  the  Roman  yoke.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  Tavfarinas,  a Numidian  foldier,  enterprifing 
and  courageous,  famed  among  the  Romans  in  the  art  of  war, 
entered  into  a confederacy  with  fome  difeontented  Moors,  and 
refufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Rome.  Tarfarinas 
was  defeated  by  the  proconful  Cornelius  Dclabella.  In  this 
war  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Juba  II.  and  grandfon  of  Juba  I. 
rendered  very  considerable  aflidance  to  the  Romans.  How- 
ever, he  was  put  to  death  under  Caligula.  Eudemon,  his 
freedman,  raifed  an  army  in  order  to  avenge  his  death. 
Claudius,  who  fucceeded  Caligula,  fent  an  army  againd  the 
Moors,  and  they  were  completely  defeated. 

In  confequence  of  a treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
commanders,  Mauritania  was  delivered  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans ; for  we  find  it  foon  after  divided  into 
two  provinces,  the  one  called  Tingitania,  or  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana,  from  the  city  Tingis,  and  the  other  Mauritania  Cte- 
farienfis,  from  Caefar,  a furname  which  Claudius  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Roman  emperors. 

The  Mauritanians,  being  completely  fubje&ed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, returned  to  their  cultomary  occupations,  and  having 
abandoned  a military  life,  devoted  themlclves  to  the  care  of 
their  lands,  herds,  and  flocks.  But  the  diffenrions  that 
occurred  on  occafion  of  the  pretenfions  of  Otho  and  Vitel- 
lius  to  the  empire,  put  them  again  in  motion.  Under  the  im- 
mediately fucceeding  reigns  nothing  very  material  occurred  ; 
but  under  the  empire  of  Diocletian,  they  engaged  in  a con- 
teft  with  Maximin,  his  affociate  in  the  empire.  In  this  con- 
flict they  were  great  fufferers ; being  obliged  to  deliver  up 
their  arms  and  to  abandon  their  country.  After  the  abdica- 
tion of  Diocletian,  they  were  involved  in  new  troubles. 
The  troops  of  Africa  revolted  and  proclaimed  Alexander 
their  lieutenant ; upon  which  they  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Maxentius. 

Conftantine,  after  his  acceflion,  granted  Angular  privileges 
to  the  African  churches,  which  foon  became  very  numerous. 
But  when  the  feat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Byzantium 
by  Conftantine,  the  diftant  provinces  were  abandoned  to  the 
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oppreflion  of  their  governors.  The  Mauritanians  fuffered, 
and  their  country  was  once  and  again  the  fcene  of  tumult  and 
of  war.  When  the  Vandals  were  deftroyed  in  Africa  under 
the  reign  of  Juftinian,  by  the  a&ivity  of  Belifarius,  the 
Mauritanians  found  themfelves  expofed  to  the  tyranny  and 
oppreflion  of  Greek  prefects.  The  people  revolted  ; and  at 
length,  under  the  empire  of  Heraclius,  the  caliphs  having 
conquered  Egypt  and  Syria,  fent  an  army  on  their  coall. 
The  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  columns  of  Hercules,  fub- 
mitted  to  their  domination,  under  which  it  ha9  more  or  lefs 
continued.  See  Moors. 

Mauritania  Cafarienfs,  or  Cafariana,  a part  of  Mauri- 
tania fo  denominated  under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  This 
province  had  been  feparated  from  Numidia:  it  extended 
from  Mauritania  Tingitana,  from  which  it  was  feparated  by 
the  river  Malva  on  the  well  as  far  as  the  Ampfagee.  See 
Numidia. 

Mauritania  Sitifenfis , a part  of  Mauritania  Cxfarienfis 
on  the  eaftern  fide,  adjacent  to  Numidia,  fo  called  from  Sitifi, 
a town  in  that  territory. 

MAURITIA,  in  Botany , a Palm  fo  named  by  the 
younger  Linnaeus,  after  the  appellation  by  which  it  is  known 
to  the  Dutch  fettlers  in  Surinam,  Maurilii-Boom , or 
Maurice  tree.  Whether  this  appellation  originated  in  any 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  their  great  prince  Maurice, 
or  of  any  other  perfon  of  the  fame  name,  or  whether  the 
tree  were  thought  to  have  been  brought  from  the  ifland 
of  Mauritius,  we  are  not  informed. — Linn.  Suppl.  70. 
Schreb.  779.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  .Tuff.  40.  Lamarck 
Did.  v.  3.  739. — Oafs  and  order,  Dioecia  ? Hexandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  Palma. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  an  oblong  feflile  catkin , covered  entirely 
with  clofely  crowded  flowers,  having  obtufe  feales  between 
them.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  cup-lhaped,  abrupt,  en- 
tire, triangular,  Ihort.  Cor.  of  one  petal  ; tube  Ihort,  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  with  three  futures,  by  which  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  limb  are  eafily  continued  down  to  the  bafe  ; 
limb  in  three  deep,  equal,  flightly  fpreading,  lanceolate, 
obtufe,  channelled,  rigid,  and  almolt  woody,  fegments.  Stam. 
Filaments  fix,  thick  and  very  ihort,  inferted  into  the  mouth 
of  the  tube ; anthers  linear,  angular,  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  three  of  them  fpreading  horizontally  between  its 
fegments,  the  alternate  three  eredl,  clofely  prefled  to  the 
channel  of  each  fegment. 

Female  unknown. 

Efl".  Ch.  Male  an  oblong  feflile  catkin.  Calyx  of  one 
leaf,  cup-ihaped,  undivided.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  with  a 
ihort  tube,  and  three-cleft  limb. 

1.  M . Jlexuofa.  Linn.  Suppl.  454.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14. 
986. — Sent,  from  the  woods  of  Surinam,  by  Dalberg,  being 
a part  of  the  botanical  colledion,  preierved  in  fpirits  of 
wine,  which  king  Gultavus  III.  of  Sweden  prefented  to 
Linnneus.  (See  Gustavia.)  It  is  deferibed  as  a nearly 
leaflefs  tree,  with  angular,  zigzag,  fmooth  branches,  com- 
pofed  of  ihort  joints  fwelling  upwards  and  fomewhat  re- 
curved, each  joint  terminating  in  a cup-like,  doubly-pointed 
flseath.  From  thefe  Jheaths,  over  the  whole  item,  fpring 
folitary  feflile  catkins,  of  an  ovate-oblong  cylindrical  figure, 
rather  above  an  inch  in  length,  widely  fpreading  in  two  ranks, 
each  having  at  its  bafe  a pair  of  larger  ered  falcate  feales. 
The  flowers  are  of  a rufty  hue,  at  lead  in  the  preferved 
fpecimens,  and  clofely  cover  the  whole  catkin,  ilanding  at 
a right  angle  with  its  common  ftalk.  The  feales  which 
feparate  the  flowers  are  round  and  obtufe,  fmaller  than  the 
pair  at  the  bottom  of  the  catkin.  The  flowers  fall  when 
faded,  leaving  the  catkin  and  its  feales  permanent.  Linnaeus 


juflly  fpeaks  of  this  tree  as  very  Angular,  being  almofl  del- 
titute  of  foliage,  and  laments  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
female  flowers  or  fruit.  Thefe  are  prefumed  to  be  borne  on 
a diftind  individual. 

Mauritia,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  a plant  of  the 
exotic  tree  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is  the 
maidenhair  tree,  or  ginkgo,  (M.  flexuofa.) 

Method  of  Culture.—  It  may  be  increafed  by  laying  down 
the  young  branches  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  when  they 
have  ftricken  root  fully,  taking  them  off  and  planting  them 
with  earth  about  their  roots  in  pots  filled  with  light  frefli 
mould,  placing  them  in  the  greenhoufe,  where  they  mull 
be  kept. 

And  the  cuttings  of  the  young  Ihoots  may  alfo  be  planted 
in  pots  in  the  fame  manner,  plunging  them  in  a moderate  hot- 
bed till  they  have  ftricken  root,  when  they  may  be  managed 
as  the  other  plants  are  direded  to  be. 

This  plant  affords  variety  in  the  greenhoufe,  and  when 
trained  againft  walls ; but  in  the  laft  cafe  mull  be  Iheltered 
by  mats,  in  fevere  weather  in  the  winter  feafon. 

MAURITIO,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Po  ; feven  miles  N.N.W.  of  Turin. 

MAURITIUS,  or  Ifle  of  France,  an  ifland  in  the 
Indian  fea,  firft  difeovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1398,  and 
fo  called  by  them  in  honour  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  On 
their  firft  arrival  the  Dutch  anchored  with  a fleet  of  five 
fhips  in  a fafe  port  capable  of  containing  50  large  veffels, 
and  which,  in  honour  of  their  vice-admiral,  they  called  War- 
wick’s Haven.  The  country  was  found  to  abound  with  cat- 
tle, fowl,  filh,  and  fruits  ; and  afforded  a feafonable  fupply 
of  neceflaries  to  the  crew  and  of  refrelhments  to  the  lick, 
who  went  on  Ihore  for  their  recovery.  Of  the  importance  of 
this  ifland  they  were  fufficiently  apprifed,  infomuch  that 
they  recorded  in  their  journals  an  obfervation,  that  it  might 
be  commodioufly  vilited  by  outward  bound  (hips,  as  that  of 
St-  Helena  might  be  on  their  return  : neverthelefs,  they 
made  no  fettlement  in  this  ifland  for  forty  years,  and  they 
were  juft  in  time  to  preclude  the  French  from  taking  poffef- 
fion  of  it.  They  had  the  precaution  to  build  a fort  for  the 
defence  of  the  haven  and  watering  place  ; and  in  1640  they 
had  two  or  three  fmall  fettlements  in  the  ifland,  befides  their 
fort.  But  as  they  wanted  flaves  to  cultivate  their  plantations, 
they  applied  to  the  French  governor  of  Madagafcar,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  Ileal  50  blacks  out  of  the  number  of  thofe 
who  were  under  his  protedlion.  This  fraudulent  adl  induced 
the  people  of  Madagafcar  to  withdraw  their  confidence  from 
the  French  ; and  as  to  the  negroes  that  were  carried  to 
Mauritius,  many  of  them  fled  into  the  woods  and  mountains, 
where  they  became  robbers  or  banditti,  or,  as  they  are  deno- 
nominated  in  the  Weft  Indies,  maroons.  Thefe  were  joined 
by  other  perfons  of  a fimilar  defeription,  and  Lecame.  fo 
powerful,  that  the  Dutch,  notwithftanding  their  garrifon  of 
30  men  in  the  fort,  could  not  fecure  themlelves  againft  their 
infults  and  depredations.  About  the  beginning  of  the  lail 
century,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  in  Holland  deter- 
mined to  abandon  it ; and  actually  withdrew  their  colony 
from  it  in  1712,  and  removed  it  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  ifland,  fays  the  Abbe  Raynal,  was  uninha- 
bited when  the  French  landed  there  in  1720,  and  changed 
its  name  from  Mauritius  to  the  Ifle  of  France,  which  name 
it  ftill  bears.  Its  firft  inhabitants,  he  fays,  came  over  from 
the  Ifle  of  Bourbon ; but  it  remained  in  a negledled  ftate 
for  almoft  fifteen  years.  At  length,  in  1734,  the  French 
company  refolved  to  make  fome  important  fettlement 
here,  and  the  projedl  was  entrufted  to  the  execution  of 
Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  he  was 
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indefatigably  adtive  in  executing  every  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ifland,  which  his  fagacity  devifed  : and  to  him 
the  French  were  afterwards  indebted  for  aquedudls,  bridges, 
hofpitals,  and  ftorehoufes.  Exciting  by  his  example  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  and  induftry  in  the  colonilts,  he  changed 
the  whole  afpedt  of  the  ifland  and  the  condition  of  its 
inhabitants,  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  adminiftration. 
Bv  his  recommendation  the  French  made  choice  of  the 
harbour  to  the  N.W.  of  this  ifland,  in  preference  to 
that  which  is  more  fpacious  and  more  commodious  to 
the  S.E.  ; a harbour  to  the  leeward  poffefling  many  ad- 
vantages in  latitudes  where  the  general  winds  prevail.  The 
fpirit  which  he  excited  led  the  inhabitants  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  which  became  the  mod  profperous  of  all 
the  branches  of  agriculture  pra&ifed  at  this  ifland  ; where 
the  fields  yield  annually  in  regular  fuceefiion  a crop  of 
wheat  and  another  of  maize  or  Indian  corn.  The  ma- 
nioc or  caffava,  which  was  brought  from  Brazil  by 
M.  la  Bourdonnais,  ferved  as  common  food  to  the  blacks. 
In  confequence  of  the  improvements  of  this  governor,  (hips 
going  to  India  found  all  the  refrelhments  and  conveniences 
they  wanted  after  a tedious  paffage.  The  continual  fup- 
plies  afforded  to  Ihips  and  fquadrons  have  contributed  to 
check  the  increafe  of  cattle,  which  it  was  the  objedt  of  La 
Bourdonnais  to  multiply.  However,  the  ifland  produces  ex- 
cellent pafture,  which  fprings  up  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  feafon.  It  completes  the  whole  courfe  of  its  vegeta- 
tion in  the  courfe  of  three  months,  during  which  interval  the 
inhabitants  feed  their  herds.  This  ifland  has  occafionally 
fuffered  much  from  hurricanes,  fo  that  the  colony  has  been 
preferved  by  the  attention  of  the  governor  in  procuring 
fupplies  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  cultivation  of 
corn  in  this  ifland  has  been  much  promoted  by  M.  Poivre  ; 
and  in  a variety  of  other  ways,  particularly  by  introducing 
the  nutmeg  and  clove,  and  the  rice  of  Cochinchina,  he 
contributed  to  enrich  the  colony  entrufted  to  his  care.  M. 
Cere  procured  from  Ceylon,  and  planted  in  this  ifland,  of 
which  he  was  governor,  a great  number  of  cinnamon,  clove, 
and  nutmeg  trees,  which  have  been  very  profperous.  But 
in  1786,  the  Dutch,  adluated  by  the  true  fpirit  of  mono- 
poly, lent  a vagabond  to  the  ifland  in  order  to  dellroy  thefe 
plantations  ; but  the  plot  was  difeovered  in  time,  and  the 
vagabond  efcaped  merited  punifhment. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is,  generally  fpeaking,  red  and 
ftony  ; towards  the  fea-coa(ls  it  is  mountainous,  but  within 
land  there  are  many  fpots  both  level  and  fertile.  Some  of 
the  mountains  are  high,  but  none  exceed  426  fathoms  in 
elevation  : it  is  faid,  however,  that  their  fummits  are  co- 
vered with  fnow  throughout  the  year.  The  whole  ifland  is 
well  watered ; and  it  produces  all  the  trees,  fruits,  and 
herbs,  which  grow  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  in  great  plenty  ; 
groves  of  oranges  as  well  as  citrons ; and  the  pine-apple 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  great  perfeftion.  The  chief  pro- 
duce is  l'ugar.  When  this  ifland  was  firft  difeovered,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  wood  up  to  the  fummits  of  the 
mountains,  fo  that  it  was  one  immenfe  foreft  full  of  beautiful 
trees.  M.  Rochon  obferved  in  it  different  kinds  of  the 
palm-tree,  bamboos,  ebony,  mat-wood,  tacamaca,  (linking 
wood,  and  many  other  kinds  of  valuable  trees.  No  ve- 
nomous animals,  except  fcorpions  and  millepedes,  are  known 
here.  For  finenefs  of  climate,  and  falubrity  of  air,  this 
ifland,  as  well  as  that  of  Bourbon,  may  be  compared  with 
the  Fortunate  iflands.  The  whole  extent  of  the  ifland  is 
about  1 50  miles,  and  its  form  is  nearly  circular.  The  po- 
pulation, in  the  year  1790,  exclufive  of  the  military,  was 
ellimated  at  8000  whites  and  1 2,000  blacks.  This  ifland, 


the  laft  remains  of  the  French  poffeffions  in  the  Indian  feas, 
was  taken  by  the  Englilh,  December  2,  1810.  S.  lat.  20° 
12'.  E.  long.  58’  27'. 

MAURO,  St.,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora ; 4 miles 
S.E.  of  Capua. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata ; 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Acerenza. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  county 
of  Tyrol;  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trent.  -Alfo,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra ; 3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Roffano. 

MAUROCENIA,  in  Botany,  Linn.  Hort.  Cliff.  108. 
Gen.  ed.  1.  85,  was  named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of  Gio- 
vanni Francefco  Mauroceno,  a Venetian  fenator,  who  had  a 
very  fine  and  rich  garden  at  Padua,  of  which  a catalogue 
was  publilhed  there  by  Antonio  Tita  in  1713,  being  an  8vo. 
of  183  pages,  befides  13  pages  deferibing  a journey  of  the 
author’s  over  the  mountains  of  Trent.  This  genus  was 
fubfequently  funk  in  CaJJine,  the  only  fpecies  of  which  it 
confided  being  Cajfine  Maurocenia , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  385.  See 
Cassine. 

MAUROLICO,  or  Maurolicus,  Francis,  in  Biogra- 
phy, who  flourifhed  in  the  fixteenth  century,  defeended  from  a 
noble  Greek  family,  (but  driven  to  feek  an  afylum  in  Sicily 
from  the  perfecution  of  the  Turks,)  was  born  at  Mefiina  in  the 
year  1494.  He  was,  at  a very  early  period,  diftinguilhed  by 
his  proficiency  in  police  literature,  the  learned  languages,  and, 
above  all,  in  mathematical  learning.  He  devoted  himfelf  to 
theology  as  a profeffion  ; but  his  favourite  ftudies  were  thofe 
of  the  belles  lettres,  and  the  fciences  properly  fo  called. 
For  a confiderable  time  he  was  profeffor  of  mathematics  in 
his  native  city,  and  was  much  followed  and  admired  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  perfpicuity  with  which  he  explained  and 
illuftrated  the  moft  difficult  queftions.  His  fame,  as  a 
mathematician,  extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  He 
excelled  in  geometry,  allronomy,  optics,  and  architefture ; 
and  he  enjoyed  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  perlons  of  his  time.  He  was  by  his  countrymen  re- 
garded as  their  fecond  Archimedes.  He  reftored  the  fifth 
book  of  Apollonius,  which  had  been  loft  ; and  he  difeovered 
a new  method  of  demonftrating  the  properties  of  the  conic 
fedlions,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  many  modern 
geometers.  He  made  difeoveries  in  the  art  of  dialling, 
of  which  he  publilhed  an  account  in  his  “ De  Lineis  Ho- 
rariis.”  He  wrote  on  optics,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Prieftley  and  others  as  the  perfon  who  difeovered  that  it  is 
the  cryftalline  humour  which  colledls  and  unites  on  the 
retina  the  rays  which  it  receives  from  external  objedls,  and 
brings  every  pencil  to  its  proper  focus  ; and  by  means  of  it, 
he  was  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  long  and  fhort- 
fightednefs,  which  had  been  till  then  inexplicable.  He  is 
faid  alfo  to  have  given  the  firft  folution  of  the  problem  con- 
cerning the  image  of  the  fun  appearing  round,  though  the 
rays  that  form  it  are  tranfmitted  into  a dark  room  through 
an  angular  aperture.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty,  leaving  behind  him  numerous  works,  that  atteft  to 
the  greatnefs  of  his  talents,  and  his  unceafing  induftry  and 
perfeverance,  though  he  was  for  many  years  an  invalid. 
His  biographers  have  given  the  titles  of  the  following  as  his 
principal  works  : “ The  Spherics  of  Theodofius  ;”  “ Emen- 
datio  et  Reftitutio  Conicorum  Apollonii  Pergaei “ Ar- 
chimedis  Monumenta  omnia;”  “ Euclidis  Phenomena ;” 
“ Opufcula  Mathematica  ;”  “ Arithmeticorum  Libri  duo  ;” 
“ Photifmus  de  Lumine  et  Umbra  5”  “ Problemata  Me- 
chanica  ad  Magnetem  et  ad  Pyxidem  nauticam  Pertinentia." 
Priellley’s  Light  and  Colours.  Moreri. 

MAURON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridl  of  Ploermel ; 10  miles  N,  of  Ploermel.  The 
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place  ccmtams  4212,  and  the  canton  9035  inhabitants,  on  'a 
territory  of  192^  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

MAUROUSE,  the  name  of  a creatureof  the  deer  kind, 
mentioned  by  Joffelyn.  It  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
(lama  Virginieina  of  Mr.  flay,  one  of  which  creatures  was, 
in  his  time,  kept  alive  in  St.  James’s  park. 

This  is  not  certain,  however;  for  Joffelyn’s  defcription  is 
very  iinperfedb  : he  only  fays  it  is  like  the  moofe-deer,  but 
is  fmall,  and  has  fmall  horns. 

MAURS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  ©f  Aurillac;  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Aurillac.  The 
place  contains  2045,  and  the  canton  11,029  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  262^  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

MAURSEE,  a confiderable  lake  of  Pruflla,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Culm  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Raftenburg. 

MAURUA,  or  Maukooa,  one  of  the  Society  iflands, 
In  the  So.ith  Pacific  ocean,  of  fmall  fize,  wholly  furrounded 
by  a reef,  and  deftitute  of  harbour  for  fhipping.  It  is  in- 
habited, and  bears  the  fame  produce  as  the  neighbouring 
iflands.  Its  middle  rifes  in  a high  round  hill,  that  may  be 
feen  at  the  diltance  of  10  leagues.  S.  lat.  160  26'.  W. 
long.  152'. 

MAURUCA,  a kingdom  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa, 
fituated  in  about  S.  lat.  140  30'.  E.  long.  37°  14'. 

MAUSAHEID,  or  Mesek,  a town  of  Arabia;  35 
miles  N.  of  Mocha. 

MAU-SIDS,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Mocha. 

MAUSOLEUM,  a magnificent  tomb,  or  funeral  monu- 
ment, decorated  with  architecture  and  fculpture,  and  in- 
fcribed  with  an  epitaph  ; eredbed  in  honour  of  fome  emperor, 
prince,  or  other  illuftrious  perfon. 

The  word  comes  from  Maufolus,  the  name  of  a king  of 
Caria,  to  whom  Artemifia,  his  widow,  eredbed  a molt  ftately 
monument,  that  has  fince  been  numbered  among  the  feven 
wonders  of  the  world ; calling  it,  from  his  name,  Mau- 
loieum.  It  was  iixty-three  feet  long,  almofl  four  hundred 
, and  e’even  feet  in  compafs,  and  about  thirty-five  feet  high, 
furrounded  with  thirty-fix  columns,  that  were  beautified  in 
a wonderful  manner.  Pliny  has  deferibed  it,  lib.  xxxvi. 
cap.  3.  Afterwards  the  fame  name  was  given  to  all  coflly 
monuments.  Thus  the  ftately  monument  was  called,  which 
Auguflus  built,  during  his  fixth  confulfhip,  between  the 
Jtlaminia  Via  and  the  Tiber,  to  be  a burial-place  for  him 
and  his  family,  and  which  Strabo  has  deferibed  in  his  fifth 
book.  It  is  alfo  the  name  which  Florus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  11. 
gives  to  the  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  wherein 
Cleopatra  (hut  herfelf  up,  and  put  herfelf  to  death.  Many 
authorities  teilify,  that  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  thofe 
fepulchres  whofe  ftrudbure  w'as  magnificent. 

Mausoleum  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  decoration  of  a 
fictitious  tomb,  or  catafalca,  in  funeral  pomp. 

MAUSSAC,  Pjiilip-James,  in  Biography,  a learned 
critic,  was  born  at  Toulcufe  in  the  year  1590,  where  his 
father  was  a counfellor  of  parliament.  He  was  educated  for 
the  profefiion  of  the  law',  and  became  prefident  of  the  court 
of  aides  at  Montpellier,  where  he  died  in  1650.  Pie  was 
accounted  one  of  the  beft  Greek  fcholars  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  “ Notes  and  Corredbions  on  Harpocration,”  “ Re- 
marks on  the  Treatife  on  Mountains  and  Rivers  afenbed  to 
Plutarch,”  and  various  other  works.  Moreri. 

MAUTCHONG-Counsan,  in  Geography,  a mountain 
«f  Thibet.  N.  lat.  31°  38'.  E.  long.  83  44'. 

MAUTEN,  a town  of  Carinthia,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Mcledin  and  the  Geil ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Saxenburg. 


MAUTERN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 8 mileS 
N.  of  Windifch  Gratz. 

MAUTH,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun  ; 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Beraun. 

MAUTHAUSEN,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Steyregg. 

MAUTOUR,  Philibert  Bernard  Moreau  de,  in 
Biography,  auditor  of  the  chamber  of  accompts  at  Parisy 
and  member  of  the  academy  of  inferiptions.  He  was  born 
at  Beaune  in  1654,  and  died  in  1737.  He  wrote  fome 
papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettresr 
and  poems.  He  w-as  alfo  the  editor  of  an  abridgment  of 
Petavius’s  Chronology',  4 vols.  iamo.  'Moreri. 

MAUTTERN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria,  oit 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Danube,  oppofite  to  Stein;  32  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  48"  23'.-  E.  long.  13  38'. 

MAUTTERNDORF,  a town  of  the  principality  of 
Salzburg;  11  miles  S.  of  Radftadt. 

MAUVEZIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dilbridb  of 
Ledboure;  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ledboure.  The  place  con- 
tains 200^,  and  the  canton  9083  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  192A  kiliometres,  in  26  communes. 

MAUVILLON,  James,  in  Biography , profeflor  of  the 
military  fciences  in  the  Caroline  college  at  Brunfwick,  was 
defeended  from  a French  family,  and  born  at  Leipiic  in 
1743.  His  father  being  profeffor  of  the  French  language 
in  the  Caroline  college,  he  had  an  opportunity  ot  pro- 
fecuting  his  ftudies  under  the  celebrated  men  who,  at  that: 
time,  were  an  ornament  to  the  fciences  which  they  taught.. 
The  favourite  purfuits  of  the  fon  were  the  languages,  draw- 
ing, and  mathematics.  He  foon  difplayed  a llrong  attach- 
ment to  a military  life  ; but  as  this  w'as  oppofed  by  hi3  fa- 
ther, who  wilhed  him  to  ftudy  the  law,  he  went  privately 
and  offered  to  inlift  himfelf  with  general  Wallmoden. 
Though  his  ardour  was  great,  his  ftature  was  fo  fmall  and 
diminutive,  that  the  general  refufed  to  admit  him  into  the 
fervice.  At  length,  however,  he  was  received  into  the 
corps  of  engineers ; but,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  lie 
was,  at  the  perfuafion  of  his  father,  induced  to  repair  to 
Leipfic  to  ftudy  the  law'.  Plis  mind  was  not  at  all  formed 
for  legal  ftudies,  and  he  preferred  to  thefe  the  drudgery  of 
affifting  in  a fchool.  Here  he  improved  himfelf  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  foon  after,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
general,  was  appointed  engineer  of  bridges  and  highways  at 
Caffel,  and  teacher  of  the  military  fciences.  About  this 
period  he  became  a contributor  to  fome  periodical  works, 
and  wrote  his  “ Letters  on  the  Merits  of  the  German 
Poets,”  which,  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  his  animad- 
verfions,  excited  again  ft  him  many  enemies.  In  1775  he 
gave  proofs  of  his  diligence,  as  well  as  his  talents,  by  trans- 
lating Raynal’s  “ Pliftory  of  the  Indies,”  a work  of  Tur- 
got’s, and  Ariofto  ; beiidts  being  engaged  in  feveral  jour- 
nals. In  1777  be  was  appointed  captain  of  a corps  of 
cadets,  and  obtained  the  friendfhip  of  profeffor  Dohm,  after- 
wards the  Pruffian  minifter.  To  this  perton  he  addreffed 
his  “ Phyfiocratic  Letters,”  which  were  publiihed  in  1780  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  at  Caffel,  and  wrote  feveral  papers,  which 
were  infected  in  its  tranfadbions.  In  1781  he  publiflied  his 
“ Introdudbion  to  the  Military  Sciences,”  w'ith  an  Efiay 
on  the  thirty  years’  war,  and  another  on  the  influence 
which  the  invention  of  gunpowder  has  had  in  modern  wars. 
Thefe  w'ere  all  pubhftied  in  the  French  language.  His 
fituation  in  the  corps  of  cadets  fubjedbed  him  to  much  un- 
eafinefs ; and  about  this  time  he  repaired  to  Potzdam,  and 
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folicited  an  appointment  from  Frederic  II.,  which  would 
have  been  readily  granted  ; but  he  found  his  wife  fo  averfe 
from  fettling  in  Pruflia,  that  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  re- 
turned to  his  former  fituation  at  Caflel.  He  ftudied  religion 
as  well  as  military  taftics,  and  in  1787  publilhed  what  he 
entitled  a “ Syllem  of  Religion.”  He  had,  previoufly  to 
this,  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  ripened  into  friendihip, 
with  the  celebrated  Mirabeau.  An  account  of  the  joint  pur- 
fuits  of  thefe  friends  may  be  found  in  Mirabeau’s  “ Lettres 
du  Compte  de  Mirabeau  a un  de  fes  Amis  en  Allemagne, 
ecrites  durant  les  Annees  1786-90.”  Mauvillon  died  in 
1792.  The  laft  work  which  he  publilhed  was  entitled 

Man  and  Woman,”  written  in  oppofition  to  a book  by 
Braudes,  in  which  the  female  fex  had  not  been  treated  with 
that  degree  of  juftice  which  Mauvillon  thought  due  to  them. 
He  began  a “ Life  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwic,” 
which  is  faid  to  be  the  bell  of  all  his  produ&ions.  Mau- 
rillon  was  fond  of  company ; and  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
the  whole  objcdt  of  his  labour  was  that  he  might  gratify  his 
tafte  without  running  into  debt.  In  his  manners  and  drefs 
he  was  exceedingly  fimple  ; he  had  no  attachment  to  wine, 
but  was  exceflively  fond  of  coffee  ; he  was  a zealous  advo- 
cate for  the  principles  of  toleration,  and  in  all  kinds  of  com- 
pany avowed  his  fentiments  with  the  greateft  freedom.  He 
was  friendly  to  the  French  revolution,  but  difapproved  of 
the  horrid  feenes  which  attended  it.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAUZAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diflrid  of  Riom.  The  place  contains  1563', 
and  the  canton  9072  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  242^ 
kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

MAUZE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of 
Niort.  The  place  contains  1600,  and  the  canton  6876 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  145  kiliometres,  in  8 com- 
munes. 

MAW,  a fea-port  of  Ceylon,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  on 
the  welt  coalt ; 50  miles  W.  of  Candy.  N.  lat.  7°45'.  E. 
long,  75  55A 

Maw.  See  Abomasus. 

Maw-SIw,  in  Rural  Economy , a provincial  word  ufed 
to  figmfy  the  ftomach  of  the  calf  prepared  for  cheefe- 
making. 

MAWAR-UL-NERE,  denoting  “the  country  beyond 
the  river,  or  “ Tranfoxiana,”  in  Geography,  a country  of 
Independent  Tartary,  lying  beyond  the  Oxus,  or  modern 
Gihon  or  Jihon  ; and  beyond  the  lower  parts  of  the  courfes 
of  that  river,  and  the  Sihon,  or  ancient  Iaxartes. 

MAWHELLIPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Ba- 
har;  3 miles  S.W.  of  Bahar.  N.  lat.  25°  21'.  E.  long. 
S40  35'. 

MAWRI,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Sabn,  on  the  Gold  coall,  inhabited  chiefly  by  lifhermen. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  Fort  Naffau,  built  by  the 
Dutch,  with  a fmall  garrifon. 

« MAWS,  St.,  a borough  town  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Juft, 
hundred  of  Powder,  and  county  of  Cornwall,  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Falmouth  harbour ; one  mile  dis- 
tant from  Falmouth,  and  270  from  London.  It  confifts 
only  of  one  ftreet,  containing  about  twenty  houfes,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  filhermen.  A fair  is  held  annually,  but 
the  town  has  never  been  incorporated,  and  has  neither 
churcht chapel,  nor  meeting-houfe ; yet  it  fends  two  repre- 
fentatives  to  parliament,  and  has  done  fo  ever  lince  the 
fourth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  governed  by  a port- 
reeve, who  has  the  title  of  mayor.  The  principal  influence 
and  property  of  the  borough  arc  now  poffeffed  by  the  marquis 


of  Buekihgham.  King  Henry  VIII.  ere&ed  a caftle  here, 
oppofite  to  that  of  Pendennis,  to  which  it  is  very  inferior 
both  in  fize  and  fituation,  though  built  nearly  at  the  fame 
time,  by  the  fame  monarch,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  i.  e , 
the  fecurity  of  Falmouth  harbour.  The  works  are  com- 
pletely commanded  by  a hill,  which  rifes  immediately  be- 
hind them.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 

MAXANTELLA,  an  ifland  near  the  port  of  Matan- 
chel,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean. 

MAXDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Kamnitz. 

MAXEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  famous  for  a viftory  ob- 
tained by  the  Auftrians,  commanded  by  count  Daun,  over 
the  Pruflians,  in  1759,  when  20,000  Prufiians  laid  down 
their  arms  and  furrendered  prifoners  of  war;  So  miles  S.  of 
Drefden. 

MAXENTIUS,  Marcus  AuHelius  Valerius,  in 
Biography , a Roman  emperor,  was  the  fon  of  Maximian, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Galerius.  The  abdication  of 
Maximian  and  Dioclefian,  in  303,  made  room  for  the  ele- 
vation of  Galerius  and  Conftantius  to  the  rank  of  Auguftus : 
of  courfe,  two  new  Ctefars  were  to  be  appointed ; but 
Maxentius,  on  account  of  his  vicious  propenfities,  was 
paffed  over,  though,  from  his  birth  and  rank  in  the  ftate, 
he  feemed  bell  entitled  to  that  honour.  Deprived  of  whaif 
he  thought  was  his  natural  right,  he  waited  only  for  an  op- 
portunity of  afferting  his  claims ; and  in  306  he  declared 
himfelf  independent  emperor,  and,  without  remorfe  or  com- 
pundlion,  put  to  death  the  prefedt,  and  other  magiftrates 
who  adhered  to  Galerius.  His  abdicated  father,  by  tins' 
time,  weary  of  retirement,  refuming  his  dignity,  joined 
him  ; and  Severus,  the  newly-made  Ctefar,  who  marched 
againft  them,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  his  army,  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  prifoner  to  the  vidtOrious  emperors.  He 
was  at  firll  received  with  great  humanity,  and  treated  with 
a refpedl  due  to  his  rank.  Maximian  himfelf  condudted  the' 
captive  emperor  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  the  moil  folemn 
affurances  that  he  had  fecured  his  life  and  happinefs,  by  the 
refignation  of  the  purple.  But,  in  fpite  of  the  honour  of 
an  emperor,  Severus  could  only  obtain  an  eafy  death,  and 
an  imperial  funeral.  In  February  307,  the  ientence  was 
fignified  to  him,  but  the  manner  of  executing  it  was  left  to 
his  own  choice.  He  preferred  the  favourite  mode  of  the 
ancients,  that  of  opening  his  veins  ; and  as  foon  as  he  ex- 
pired, his  body  was  carried  to  the  fepulehre  which  had  been 
conftrudled  for  the  family  of  Gallienus.  Galerius,  at  this 
time,  entered  Italy  with  a powerful  army,  for  the  purpofe 
of  dethroning  Maxentius ; but  he  found  the  new  emperpr  fo 
ftrongly  defended,  and  his  own  troops  fo  wavering  in  their 
fidelity,  that  he  thought  it  beft  to  confult  his  fafety  by  a 
retreat.  Maximian  alfo  became  his  rival,  and  attempted  to 
depofe  him ; but  the  foldiers  decided  in  favour  of  the 
younger  claimant,  and  Maximian,  who  aimed  at  all,  loft  all, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  ftiame  and  humiliation. 
Maxentius  wa6  now  the  undifputed  mailer  of  Italy.  He 
paffed  into  Africa,  where  he  rendered  himfelf  odious  by  his 
cruelty  and  oppreffions.  His  fufpicions  frequently  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  perfons  of  rank  ; and  the  honour  anti 
chaftity  of  their  wives  and  daughters  were  daily  expofed  to 
violation  from  his  brutal  defires.  The  heroic  condudl  of  at 
Chriftian  lady,  who  plunged  a dagger  into  her  bread,  ir» 
order  that  (lie  might  efcape  his  impure  embraces,  iias  been 
recorded  by  lome  writers  to  her  honour,  though  others  have 
queftioned  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  adt ; but  none  have  helitated 
to  hold  up  the  condudl  of  the  tyrant  to  that  contempt  and 
infamy  which  it  fo  juitly  merited.  Upon  the  return  of 
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Maxentius  to  Rome,  he  was  informed  that  Conftantine  was 
come  to  dethrone  him.  The  refources  of  Maxentius,  both 
in  men  and  money,  were  ftill  confiderable.  The  Praetorian 
guards  felt  how  ftrongly  their  own  intereft  and  fafety  were 
conne&ed  with  his  caufe,  and  an  army  was  fpeedily  col- 
lected. It  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  lead 
his  troops  in  perfon.  “ A ftranger,”  fays  the  hiftorian, 
“ to  the  exercifes  of  war,  he  trembled  at  the  apprehenfion 
of  fo  dangerous  a conteft  ; and  as  fear  is  commonly  fuper- 
(litious,  he  liftened  with  melancholy  attention  to  the  rumours 
of  omens  and  prefages,  which  feemed  to  menace  his  life  and 
empire.  Shame  at  length  fupplied  the  place  of  courage, 
and  forced  him  to  take  the  field,  being  unable  to  fuftain  the 
contempt  of  the  Roman  people.  The  circus  refounded 
with  their  indignant  clamours,  and  they  tumultuoufly  be- 
fieged  the  gates  of  the  palace,  reproaching  the  pufillanimity 
of  their  indolent  fovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  fpirit 
of  Conftantine.  Before  Maxentius  left  Rome,  he  confulted 
the  Sibylline  books.  The  guardians  of  thofe  facred  oracles 
were  as  well  verfed  in  the  arts  of  this  world,  as  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  fecrets  of  fate ; and  they  returned  him  a 
very  prudent  anfwer,  which  might  adapt  itfelf  to  the  event, 
and  fecure  their  reputation,  whatever  (hould  be  the  chance 
of  arms.”  At  length  he  affembled  his  forces,  and  gave  his 
enemy  battle ; but  loft  the  day,  and  fled  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation  to  the  city.  The  bridge,  over  which  he  was 
to  crofs  the  Tiber,  was  in  a decayed  fituation,  and  he  fell 
into  the  river,  and  was  drowned.  This  happened  on  the 
24th  of  September,  A.D.  312.  The  cowardice  and  luxuries 
of  Maxentius  were  as  confpicuous  as  his  cruelties.  He  op- 
preffed  his  fubje&s  with  heavy  taxes,  to  gratify  the  cravings 
of  his  pleafure,  or  the  avarice  of  his  favourites  ; and  he  was 
fo  debauched  in  his  manners,  that  neither  virtue  nor  inno- 
cence was  fafe,  if  within  his  reach.  He  was  naturally  de- 
formed, of  an  unwieldy  body,  and  the  ftnalleft  exertion”  to 
him  were  as  Herculean  labours.  Gibbon,  vol.  it.  8vo. 
Univer.  Hift. 

MAXILLA,  in  Anatomy,  the  jaw.  The  term  is  ufually 
applied  to  the  bones.  The  maxilla  fuperior  contains  fix 
pairs  of  bones,  and  one  Angle  bone ; the  maxilla  inferior  is 
a Angle  bone.  See  Cranium. 

Maxilla,  Fractures  and  Di/locations  of,  in  Surgery.  See 
Fracture  and  Luxation. 

MAXILLARIS,  Maxillary,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  various  parts  about  the  jaws.  There  is  an  ex- 
ternal, an  internal,  and  an  inferior  maxillary  artery  (fee 
Artery)  ; one  inferior  and  two  fuperior  maxillary  bones 
(fee  Cranium);  a maxillary  gland,  which  is  a mucous 
gland  of  the  cheek,  placed  near  the  back  upper  teeth  ; a 
fuperior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  (fee  Nerve);  a maxillary  finus  or  antrum  maxillare, 
which  is  a large  hollow  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone.  See 
Cranium  and  Nose. 

MAXILLARY  Sinus,  Abfcefs  of,  in  Surgery.  See 
Abscess. 

Maxillary  Sinus,  Fungus  of.  See  Fungus. 

MAXIM  denotes  an  eftablifhed  propofition  or  principle  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  axiom. 

Maxims  are  a kind  of  propofitions,  which  have  palled  for 
principles  of  fcience  ; and  which,  being  felf-evident,  have 
been  by  fome  fuppofed  innate. 

A maxim  in  law  is  faid  to  be  a propofition,  of  all  men 
confeffed  and  granted  without  argument  or  difcourfe. 

Maxims  of  the  law  are  holden  for  law  ; and  all  other  cafes 
that  may  be  applied  to  them,  lhall  be  taken  for  granted. 
(1  Inft.  11.  67.  4 Rep.)  The  maxims  in  our  law-books, 


which  are  many  and  various,  are  fuch  as  the  following,  vis. 
It  is  a maxim,  that  land  lhall  defcend  from  the  father  to  the 
fon,  &c.  That  if  a man  have  two  fons,  by  divers  venters, 
and  the  one  purchafe  lands  and  die  without  iffue,  the  other 
(hall  never  be  his  heir,  &c.  That  as  no  eftate  can  be 
veiled  in  the  king,  without  matter  of  record,  fo  none  can 
be  diverted  out  of  him  but  by  matter  of  record.  That  an 
obligation,  or  matter  in  writing,  cannot  be  dilfolved  by  an 
agreement  by  word,  without  writing.  Co.  Litt.  11.  141. 
See  Law. 

MAXIMA  C^sariensis,  in  Ancient  Geography , one  of 
the  five  provinces  into  which  Britain  was  divided  by  the 
Romans ; but  the  reafon  of  the  name,  and  the  time  when 
this  province  was  ereCted,  are  not  certainly  known.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Humber,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
German  ocean,  on  the  weft  by  the  Irilh  fea,  and  on  the 
n^rth  by  the  wall  of  Severus ; and  contained  the  countries 
of  the  Parifi  and  the  Brigantes,  which  are  now  the  counties 
of  York,  Durham,  Lancafter,  Cumberland,  and  Northum- 
berland. For  the  other  four  provinces,  fee  Flavia  Gee- 
farienfts  and  Valentia. 

Maxima,  Lat.,  Maxime,  Fr.  See  Massima  and  Time- 
Tab'e. 

Maxima  et  Minima,  in  Analyfis  and  Geometry,  are  the 
greateft  and  leaft  values  of  a variable  quantity  ; and  the 
method  of  finding  thefe  greateft  and  leaft  values  is  called 
the  method  de  maximis  et  minimis,  which  forms  one  of  the  molt 
interefting  inquiries  in  the  modern  analyfis.  This  fubjeCl 
was  conlidered  geometrically  by  fome  of  the  moll  ancient 
mathematicians,  particularly  by  Apollonius,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  his  Conics  ; and  there  are  ftill  a few  problems  of 
this  kind,  which  fucceed  better  by  the  geometrical  than  by 
the  analytical  method : their  number,  however,  is  very 

limited,  compared  with  thofe  which  may  be  elegantly  per- 
formed by  analyfis.  To  the  latter,  therefore,  we  (hall 
principally  direCt  our  attention,  only  (hewing,  in  a few 
cafes,  how  the  fame  may  be  accompliihed  by  means  of  the 
pure  elements  of  geometry. 

The  method  de  maximis  et  minimis,  according  to  the  ana- 
lytical doCtrine,  firft  arofe  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  after  the  invention  of  Defcartes  for  exprefling  the 
properties  of  curve  lines  by  means  of  algebraical  equations, 
and  clafiing  them  into  different  orders,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  equation  which  expreffed  the  relation  between 
the  abfeifs  and  ordinate.  Befides  the  method  of  Defcartes, 
we  have  alfo  thofe  of  Fermat,  Hudde,  Huygens,  Slufe, 
and  fome  others,  which  are  now  al)  fupplanted  by  the  gene- 
ral and  elegant  method  of  fluxions;  yet  as  thefe  feveral 
methods  may  be  conlidered  as  fo  many  fteps  towards  the 
difeovery  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  interefting  to  have  a brief 
abftraCl  of  them,  in  order  to  (hew  how  flow  and  progreflive 
are  the  fteps  to  knowledge,  and  by  what  imperceptible  de- 
grees we  arrive  towards  perfection. 

Fermat’s  Method  de  Maximis  et  Minimis. — The  principle 
upon  which  Fermat  formed  his  operation  confided  in  this; 
that  when  the  ordinate  of  a curve  was  the  greateft  poflibl^ 
if  we  augmented  the  variable  quantity  x,  which  reprefents 
the  abfeifs,  by  an  indefinitely  fmall  quantity  e,  the  ordinate 
correfponding  to  this  abfeifs  will  be  equal  to  the  former,  or 
will  approach  towards  equality  indefinitely  near  ; or,  which 
is  the  fame,  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  an  ordinate,  when  it 
approaches  indefinitely  near  its  maximum  or  minimum,  is  no- 
thing ; and,  therefore,  thefe  two  ordinates  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  equal,  whence  an  equation  is  obtained,  from 
which  cancelling  the  like  quantities,  and  all  thofe  powers 
of  e beyond  the  firft,  becaufe  they  are  indefinitely  fmall  with 
regard  to  the  others,  and  dividing  the  other  terms  by  e,  the 
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value  of  x will  be  obtained,  that  renders  the  fun&ion  a 
maximum  or  a minimum. 

For  example : let  it  be  propofed  to  find  that  value  of  x, 
in  the  equation  y' — 2 ax  — x\  which  renders  y a maxi- 
mum. 

Increafe  the  variable  quantity  by  e ; then, 

y'  = 2 a (x  + e)  — (.v  + e)\ 
or,  2 a x — x:  — 2 a x — -f-  2 a e — 2 e x + Z1, 

or,  o=zae  — 2ex%, 

by  rejeffing  e',  which  is  indefinitely  fmall : whence  again, 
2 a e — 2 e x,  or  x — a. 

Again : required  the  value  of  x,  in  the  equation  y1  = 
ax'  — x',  which  renders  the  whole  fun&ion  a maximum. 

Making,  as  before,  x = x + e,  we  have 

ax'  — x'  = ax'  — .r1  -f  2 axe  + ae'  — 3 e x'  — 3 e' x — e’, 
or,  0=  + 2 axe  — 3 e x' ; 

by  fupprefiing  thofe  powers  of  e above  the  firft  : whence, 

3 e x'  = 2 a x e,  or  x — §■  a. 

Thefe  examples  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  fpirit  of 
Fermat’s  rule,  which  is  in  principle  much  the  fame  as  the 
fiuxional  method  ; only  that  it  wants  that  generality  and 
elegance  which  conftitute  the  diftinguifliing  chara&eriftics  of 
the  latter. 

Defcartes'  Method. — This  confided  in  making  two  of 
the  roots  of  the  equation  equal  to  each  other ; in  which 
cafe,  two  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  became  equal,  and 
thus  indicated  the  maximum  or  minimum  date.  This,  how- 
ever, being  much  lefs  eligible  than  the  preceding,  we  will 
not  enter  into  farther  explanation,  but  proceed  to  Hudde’s 
method,  which  is  in  principle  the  fame  as  Defcartes’s,  but 
more  elegant  and  concife. 

Hudde’s  Method. — This,  as  we  have  obferved,  confided, 
like  that  of  Defcartes,  in  making  tv/o  of  the  roots  of 
the  propofed  equation  equal  to  each  other,  and  for  which 
he  gave  the  following  rule : viz,  multiply  each  term  of 
the  equation,  arranged  according  to  the  power  of  x,  by 
the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progreflion,  viz.  the  fird  by 
the  fird,  the  fecond  by  the  fecond,  &c. ; and  the  equation 
thus  obtained  will  indicate  the  maximum  or  minimum  re- 
quired. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  equation  above,  a x'  — x1 

= y'. 

Arranging  this  equation  according  to  the  powers  of  x, 
and  fupplying  the  deficient  term,  we  have 

x'  — a x'  + o x — y?  = o. 

Arith.  prog.  3,  2,  1,  o. 

3 — 2 a x‘  — o 

3 x'  — 2 a x%  or  r = fa,  as  above. 

Again  : let  x'  — a x -j-  y1  — 2 by  + b ’,  be  propofed. 

Writing  this,  x*  — ax  + (y!  — 2 by  + bl)  = o. 

Arith.  prog.  2,  1,  o. 

2 x'  — a x — o,  or  x = \ a. 

This  rule,  though  not  fo  general  as  could  be  wifhed,  is 
dill  extremely  fimple  and  ingenious ; and,  confidering  the 
date  of  analyfis  at  the  period  it  was  difeovered,  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  its  author,  to  whom  we  are  alfo  indebted  for 
feveral  other  analytical  and  geometrical  improvements. 

Huygens'  Method. — As  the  rule  of  Hudde,  deferibed 
above,  was  a Amplification  of  that  of  Defcartes,  fo  the 
following  one  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  Fermat,  and 


can  only  be  confidered  as  a Amplification  of  his  method. 
Indead  of  fubdituting  x + e for  x,  and  then  cancel- 
ling the  like  terms,  fupprefiing  thofe  in  which  e rifes 
to  a higher  power-than  the  fird,  and  finally  dividing  by  e; 
Huygens,  as  alfo  Slufe,  arrive  at  the  final  equation  at 
once  by  the  following  fimple  rule : multiply  each  of  the 
terms  in  which  x is  found  by  its  exponent,  rejedling  all  thofe 
into  which  it  does  not  enter  ; divide  the  refult  by  x,  and 
make  the  whole  equal  to  zero  ; and  the  equation  thus  arifing 
will  give  the  value  of  x required. 

For  example  : required  the  value  of  x in  the  equation 
$ ax’1  — x’  — y'. 

Multiplying  each  of  thofe  terms  by  the  exponent  of  x in 
them,  we  have  6 ax'  — 3 x' ; then  dividing  by  x, 

6 a x'  — 3 x2  = o,  or  3 x'1  — 6 ax  — o, 
or,  x'  — 2 ax  a'  ~ a\  or  .r  = a + a ; 
that  is,  x = o,  or  2 a. 

This  rule  differs  in  no  refpeA  from  our  fiuxional  operation, 
except  that  we  divide  by  x inflead  of  x ; yet  the  generality 
of  the  latter  is  fuel),  that  the  rules  above  deferibed  have 
long  been  forgotten,  and  are  only  given  here  as  prefenting 
an  hiltorical  view  of  the  methods  employed  by  our  prede- 
cefi’ors ; and  in  this  refpeft  they  are  entitled  to  particular 
notice ; for  in  them  is  evidently  contained  the  germ  of  the 
modern  analyfis.  Farther  advances  were  made  in  thefe 
kinds  of  operations  in  the  method  of  tangents,  but  they  are 
foreign  to  our  prefent  enquiry  ; of  thefe  the  differential  tri- 
angle of  Barrow  is  particularly  interefting.  See  Tangents. 

Of  the  method  de  maximis  et  minimis  according  to  the 
fiuxional  or  differential  calculus. 

1.  The  fluxion  of  a quantity,  when  it  is  a maximum  or 
a minimum,  is  equal  to  zero,  or  o.  This  is  obvious  from 
the  definition  of  a fluxion,  for  this  being  the  meafurcs  or 
rates  of  increafe  or  decreafe  of  a variable  quantity ; when 
this  quantity  becomes  a maximum,  or  a minimum,  its  flux- 
ion muft  be  = o,  becaufe  at  that  point  it  admits  of  no  far- 
ther increafe  or  decreafe. 

2.  If  a quantity  be  a maximum  or  minimum,  any  power 
or  root  of  that  quantity  mult  then  evidently  be  a maximum 
or  minimum.  For  the  power  or  root  of  a quantity  will 
increafe  or  decreafe  as  long  as  the  quantity  itielf  increafe* 
or  decreafes,  and  no  longer. 

3.  Any  conftant  multiple,  or  part,  of  a quantity,  which 
is  a maximum  or  a minimum,  muft  alfo  be  a maximum  or  a 
minimum.  For  the  multiple  or  part  of  a quantity  will 
increafe  or  decreafe  as  long  as  the  quantity  itfelf  increafes  or 
decreafes,  and  no  longer ; therefore,  when  its  fluxion  is 
made  equal  to  zero,  the  conftant  multiplier  may  be  ne- 
glefted. 

4.  The  fluxion  of  a conftant  quantity  = o.  For  this 
admitting  of  no  increafe  or  decreafe  has  no  fluxion,  or  its 
fluxion  = o. 

1.  To  divide  a given  number  (a)  into  two  fuch  parts 
x and  y,  that  xm  yn  may  be  a maximum. 

Since  x + y — a,  and  x”  yn  = a maximum,  the  fluxions 
of  each  = o ; the  former  becaufe  it  is  conftant,  and  the 
latter  becaufe  it  is  a maximum,  whence 
x + y = o 

m y”  xfn~  1 x + n xm  y n~  1 y — o: 
from  the  firft  we  have  x = — y ; and  fubftituting  this  in 
the  fecond,  gives 

m yn  xm~  1 x — n xm  yn  ~ 1 x — o,  or 
in/#"'1  = n xm  y"  ~ 1 , or 
m y = n x ; whence 


y = 
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n 


Confequently,  x + — x = a,  or 
m 

— m a and  — n a 
m + n ^ m ■•)-  « 

If  m = n,  then  the  two  parts  are  equal. 

Hence,  to  divide  a quantity  (a)  into  three  parts,  x,  y,  x, 
fo  that  x y z may  be  a maximum,  the  three  parts  mull  be 
all  equal  amongft  themfelves.  For  whatever  one  of  the 
jParts  may  be,  if  it  be  conilant,  the  produdt  of  the  other 
two  will  be  the  greatell  when  they  are  equal  to  each 
other;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  if  we  conlider  any  one  of 
the  parts  as  conilant,  the  redlangle  of  the  other  two  will 
be  the  greatell  when  they  are  equal  to  each  other  ; whence 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  produdl  will  be  the  greatell  when 
the  three  parts  are  equal  to  each  other.  And  hi  the  fame 
nianner,  if  the  given  quantity  be  divided  into  any  number 
cf  parts,  the  product  of  them,  ©r  the  product  of  any  equal 
powers  of  them,  will  be  the  greatell  when  the  feveral  parts 
arc  all  equal  amongll  themfelves. 

To  divide  a given  number  (a)  into  two  fuch  parts, 
x and  y,  that  the  fum  o,f  their  alternate  quotients  may  be  a 
maximum. 

Here  we  mull  have  x + y = a, 


cular  is  equal  to  the  radius,  or  when  the  right-angled  tri- 

angle  is  alfo  ifofceles. 

4.  'Fo  find  the  greatell  cylinder  that  can  be  infcribed  in  a 
given  cone. 

Let  the  altitude  of  the  cone  be  reprefented  by  a,  the 
diameter  of  its  bafe  by  b,  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder  by 
*,  and  the  diameter  of  its  bafe  by  v : alfo  put  .78J4  = p. 
Now  by  fnnilar  triangles,  as 

a : l : : l — x : — ( b — x)  = y ; 


and  by  the  quellion  p y1  x = a maximum,  or  fubllituting  for 
If  b 

y , and  fupprefiing  — z , becaufe  it  is  a conilant  multiplier, 


we  have 


1‘  x — 2 b x z -f  .r1  = a maximum,  or 
bl  x — 4 b x x 4-  $ xz  x — o ; whence 
3 x1  — 4 bx  — — b!, 
which  reduced,  gives  x — \ b. 

5.  To  divide  a given  arc  A into  two  parts  fuch,  that  the 
mth  power  of  the  line  of  one  part,  into  the  ath  power  of 
the  fine  of  the  other,  may  be  a maximum. 

Let  P and  Q repiefent  the  two  arcs,  x and  y their  fines, 
radius  being  unity,  then  we  mult  have; 

xm  x y”  — a maximum. 


and  — 4-  — — a maximum. 

y *’ 

Now  fince  the  full  is  conilant,  and  the  latter  a maximum, 
we  have  x — — J-,  and 

* y —y  x , y x — *y  . . _ . 

—y-  + — 

or,  fubllituting  for  x its  equal  — y,  this  become* 

v v 4 - x y x y 4-  y v 

- - — : — 4-  = °»  or 

y x 

*.y  4-  y y _ yy  + xy  # 

a-  y- 


whence  we  have  — = — , or  V = or  x = y ; that 
•*  y 

is,  each  of  the  required  quantities  is  equal  to  f a. 

3.  Of  all  right-angled  triangles,  having  the  fame  hypothe- 
nufe ; to  determine  that  which  lhall  have  the  greatell  area. 

Let  the  given  hypothenufe  be  reprefented  by  h,  and  the 
required  fides  by  x and  y ; then  we  have  thefe  two  equa- 
tions ; 

4-  / = P 
xy  — a maximum. 

V V 

In  the  firll  we  have  2xx  f 2 yy  = o,  or  x = — — : 

x 

in  the  fecond  xy  + y x — o. 

Subllitute  for  x,  and  we  obtain 


and  confequently,  m y " x" 


x + n xm  y'  ~ 1 y z=  o ; 


whence  we  find  m y x = — « xy. 


Now  P = 


— , and  Q = 


V (1  ^ 

from  the  known  dodlrine  of  fluxions ; alfo 
P + Q = o,  becaufe  P 4-  Q = A,  whence  P = — Q ; 

or>  W^T)  = v (i  -*'? 

Multiply  this  equation  by  the  equation 
my  x — — 11  x j, 

and  we  obtain 


y x 

a/  (1-/) 
or,  which  is  the  fame, 
m . tan.  P = a • tan.  Q, 
whence 

min:'.  ta«.  Q : tan.  P 

(m  4 - n)  : (m  — n)  ::  (tan.  Q 4-  tan.  P)  : (tan.Q  — tan.  P) 
But 

(tan.  Q 4-  tan.  P)  : (tan.  Q — tan.  P)  ::  fin.  (Q  4 P); 
fin.  (Q-P); 

Or,  (ra  4-  «)  ; (m  — n ) ::  fin.  A : fin.  (Q  — P); 


4-  y x = o,  or  / = x1,  or  y •=  x ; 


and,  confequently,  both  x and  y = 


a J 2 

—————  , 

2 


This  refult  is  alfo  readily  obtained  from  the  pure  elements 
of  geometry  ; for  the  hypothenufe  being  given,  let  there  be 
defcribed  upon  it  a femicircle  ; then  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
•area  of  that  triangle  will  be  the  greatell  whofe  perpendi- 
cular, let  fall  upon  the  hypothenufe  from  the  right  angle,  is 
the  gre&tell ; and  this  evidently  is  the  cafe  when  that  perpendi- 


whence,  fin.  (Q  — P)  = fin.  A x — ”. 

m n 

Now,  therefore,  knowing  the  fine  of  the  difference,  we 
know  alfo  the  difference  of  the  arcs,  whence  the  fum  being 
alfo  given,  the  arcs  themfelves  are  readily  determined.  We 
might  have  obtained  the  fame  refult  from  the  known  trigo- 
nometrical formula ; viz. 

fin.  (P  4-  Q)  = fin.  P . cof.  Q 4-  fin.  Q . cof.  P, 
that  is,  the  above  notation  remaining,  and  making 
fin.  (P  4-  Q)>  or  fin.  A zz  a. 

x */ 
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* V (»  — /)  + y %/  (i  — Xs)  — a, 
and  we  have  alfo  xm  y"  — a maximum  : from  which  two 
equations  the  values  of  x and  y may  be  determined;  and, 
confequently,  the  arcs  of  which  they  are  the  fines. 

6.  To  find  the  value  of  v in  the  equation  x'  = a minimum. 
Make  .v  ■=  z,  then  x log.  x = log.  z,  and 

x log.  x + x x — = — = o, 
x z 

becaufe,  x',  or  z,  is  to  be  a minimum, 

whence  log.  x = — i, 

that  is,  x is  that  number  of  which  the  hyperbolic  logarithm 
is  — i. 


Application  of  Maxima  et  Minima  to  phyjical  Problems. 

7.  Given  two  elaftic  bodies  A and  C to  find  an  interme- 
diate body  x,  fo  that  the  motion  communicated  from  A to  C, 
through  x,  may  be  a maximum. 

Put  a = the  given  velocity  of  A,  w the  velocity  com- 
municated to  C,  and  z the  velocity  communicated  to  1; 
then  by  the  known  theory  of  elaltic  bodies 

A-f-.r:2A::<z:w 
* + C:  2 r ::  w ; z 

taking  the  product  of  corrcfponding  terms 

(A  x -f-  f A C + C r)  : 4 A r ::  a : or 

. AC  „ 

A 4-  x -f  4-  C : 4 A : : a : z 

x 

Now  as  the  two  mean  terms  are  conftant,  the  laft  term 
varies  inverfely  as  the  firlt ; and,  therefore,  as  the  lad  is  to 
be  a maximum,  the  firlt  term  muft  be  a minimum;  and,  con- 
fequently, its  fluxion  = o;  that  is, 


x 


whence  x 


V A C; 


that  is,  x muft  be  a mean  proportional  between  the  two  given 
bodies. 

8.  To  determine  at  what  angle  the  wind  ought  to  ftrike 
againft  the  fails  of  a windmill,  fo  that  the  effedl  to  put  it 
in  motion  may  be  the  greateft  poffible. 

Let  x = the  cofine  of  the  required  angle,  then  the 
fin.1  ~ 1 — xz,  radius  being  unity ; hence  by  the  princi- 
ples of  hydroftatics,  the  effedl  being  as  the  produdh  of  the 
cofine  into  the  fquare  of  the  fine,  we  muft  have 


xx  (1  — x%)  = x — x3  = a maximum, 
whence  x — 3 x1  x = o,  or  x = = cof.  540  44', 

which  is  the  required  angle. 

9.  Given  the  folidity  of  a cone  to  find  the  bafe  and 
height,  when  the  time  of  its  vibration  {hall  be  a minimum, 
the  point  of  fufpenfion  being  at  the  vertex. 

Let  x = the  radius  of  the  bafe,  y = the  altitude,  p — 
3.1416;  then  j pxy1  — s,  the  given  folidity. 

Now  the  dillance  of  the  point  of  fufpenfion  from  the 
centre  of  ofcillation,  in  a cone  fufpended  at  its  vertex, 

4 ^ 4“  y* 

= — . See  Oscillation.  And  this,  from  the  nature 

5 * 

of  the  problem,  muft  be  a minimum. 

But  / = J-i,  whence  l*-4--/  = ±±*L±JJ. 

p x 5 x 5 P x 

This  being  put  into  fluxions  gives 


60  px  x4  x — 40  p'  x*  x — 30  p s x x 
25  pz  x 4 

Vol.  XXIII. 


O, 


or,  6 p x*  — 4 p x — 3 j = c, 

, 3 2 S 3 / 2 S 

whence  x = . / and  y = ./  2 x « / - — * 

\ 2p  J V 2p 

confequently,  x : y : : 1 : v/  2. 

10.  To  find  the  pofition  of  the  p’anet  Venus,  when  it 
gives  the  greateft  quantity  of  hght  to  the  earth. 

Let  S be  the  fun,  (fg.  1.  Plate  XIII.  Analyfis,)  E,  the 
earth,  V,  Venus,  produce  E V,  on  which  let  fall  the  perpen- 
dicular S B,  and  with  the  centre  V,  and  diftance  V S,  de- 
feribe  the  circular  arc  S A.  Put  SE=  a,  S V = AV 

— b,  E V = .r,  B V — y,  then  A B = b - y,  the  verfed 
fine  of  the  aDgle  S V A ; and  by  the  known  aftronomical 
theory,  the  quantity  of  light  received  by  the  earth  from 

Venus  varies  as  - — ~ — — — J — a maximum. 

X 1 X'  Xx 

Again,  (Euclid,  b.  ii.  p.  12.)  a~  — b1  + *■*  + 2 x y ; 

therefore,  y = — = — — (by  making  m’ 

2 x 2 x 

= a'  - b). 

Hence,  the  quantity  of  light  varies  as 

b m — x1  2 b x — ml  4-  x' 

— — ; — — ; = a maximum  ; 

X 2 X1  2 X‘ 

hence  its  fluxion 

(2  b x -ft  2 x x)  2 x — 6 x"  x (2  b x — m'  -f  .vA 

7-  , = o, 

4-r 

or,  ( 2 b -j-  2 w)  2 x1  — 6 (2  b x — m'  -f-  x")  = o, 

whence  by  reduftion,  & c. 

— xz  — 4 b x + 3 ml  o, 
therefore,  x1  4 b x — 3 ?»% 
and  hence,  x — — 2 b + / (4  ^ + 3 ml) 

Since  then,  we  know  the  three  Tides  of  the  triangle  F,  S V, 
the  angle  E of  elongation  is  readily  found  = 49  44 . 

We  might  have  extended  the£e  kinds  of  problems  to  a 
much  greater  length,  had  the  limits  of  our  article  admitted 
of  it ; but  it  is  prefumed  that  the  above  will  throw  con- 
liderable  light  on  the  fubjeft  ; and  render  the  application  of 
thefe  principles  eafy  and  familiar  in  molt  other  cafes.  The 
reader  who  is  deiirous  of  farther  information  relating  to  the 
method  of  maxima  et  minima,  as  applicable  to  mechanical 
and  aftronomical  fubje&s,  may  confuit  Dealtry’s  Principles 
of  Fluxions,  or  Vince’s  Treatife  on  the  fame  fubjedt ; fee 
alfo  Simpfon’s  and  Maclaurin’s  Treatifes  on  Fluxions,  to 
the  former  of  which  works  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing article. 

Application  of  Maxima  et  Minima  to  curve  Lines. — Having 
already  ccnlidered  this  fubjedt  at  confiderable  length  under 
the  article  Jsoperimetrical  Problems,  we  Ihall,  therefore, 
be  very  brief  in  our  obfervations  with  regard  to  them  in  this 
place  ; but  as  there  are  certain  problems  of  this  kind,  which 
eafily  yield  to  the  ordinary  method  of  maxima  et  minima, 
we  thought  it  right  to  touch  Ihghtly  on  this  fubjedt  in  the 
prefent  article. 

To  find  the  nature  of  curves,  in  which  fome  conditions 
being  invariable,  others  become  the  greateft  or  the  lead 
poflible. 

1.  Given  the  length  of  a curve  to  find  the  area  a maxi- 
mum. 

It  is  evident,  that  by  merely  putting  the  fluent  y x a 
E maximum. 


MAXIMA  ET  MINIMA. 


maximum,  no  folution  can  be  obtained  ; for  no  limitation  is 
expreffed,  and  the  fluent  will  admit  of  increafe  or  decreafe 
without  limit.  But  as  the  length  is  given,  the  f . z,  fo  far 
as  concerns  the  f y x,  is  a given  quantity  ; therefore,  the 

f . y x + f . z mull  be  a maximum  : 

or,  rendering  the  terms  homogeneous,  in  order  that  they 
may  admit  of  comparifon, 

f.yx+f.ak=a  maximum. 

Now  if  for  every  individual  value  of  y , this  flowing  quan- 
tity be  always  a maximum,  the  whole  fluent  will  be  fo  like- 
wife  ; but  for  every  fuch  value  of  y,  the  flowing  quantity  is 
y x + a z.  Hence  the  nature  of  the  curve  will  be  deter- 
mined by  afcertaining  what  relations  of  x and  z will  render 
y x + ax  a maximum  for  any  given  value  of  y ; or  the 
fluxion  of  y x + a z = o,  whilft  y is  conftant ; and  this 
muft  be  the  cafe  for  every  fuccefiive  value  of  y throughout ; 
fo  that  in  each  limiting  portion  of  the  area,  for  every  value 
of  y,  the  ratio  of  x : z muft  be  fuch  as  to  makej  x + a z 
a maximum, 

therefore  y x ± a z = o ; but  z1  = y1  -f  xz  ; 

xx 

whence  zz  — x x,  and  z = — —5 

s; 

confequently,  y = + - Y X , and_y  z = + a x. 

z 

But  from  the  nature  of  the  problem  y z muft  be  pofitive, 
and,  therefore,  the  true  refult  is  z = ax. 

Now,  in  the  circle  a : y : : z : x ; whence  a x — y z. 
Hence  the  curve  required  is  a circle ; in  which  the  length 
being  given,  the  area  is  a maximum. 

Therefore,  if  A and  B denote  any  functions  of  x and  y, 
and  x — v'  (*’  4-  y‘)>  where  c is  conftant,  the  exprefiion 
Ai  + Bj/  is  a maximum,  or  a minimum,  when  A y — 
+ B x,  or  the  functions  of  x and  y are  reciprocal. 

2.  To  determine  the  nature  of  a curve,  which  generates 
a furface,  fo  that  the  furface  being  given,  the  folid  may  be 
a maximum. 

Here  f . 2 pyx,  or  f • y z is  given  ; and  f . y1  x is  a 
maximum  : hence  the  fluent  of  a y z + fluent  of  yz  x a 
maximum ; 

or,  f . a y z + f • y1  x = a maximum  ; 

therefore,  a y x = yr  z,  or  a x — y z, 

which  is  a property  of  the  circle,  and  the  body  is  a fphere. 

3.  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  generating  curve,  that 
the  folidity  being  given,  the  furface  may  be  a minimum. 

Here  f . y'  x is  given,  and  f . ay  « is  a minimum  ; there- 
fore, y z — a y x,  and  y z = a x : the  required  curve, 
therefore,  is  a circle,  and  the  body  a fphere. 

The  fame  principles  are  employed  in  the  work  above 
quoted,  to  the  finding  of  the  folid  of  leaft  refiftance,  and  a 
few  other  problems  of  the  fame  kind  ; but  as  we  have  al- 
ready confidered  thefe  under  a more  general  form  in  the 
article  Isoperimetry,  we  (hall  not  purfue  the  fubjeft  any 
farther  in  this  place. 

To  afcertain  the  number  of  maxima  or  minima  that  appertain 
to  any  variable  function. 

In  the  preceding  problems  it  has  generally  happened,  that 
the  equations  from  which  we  have  derived  our  maximum  or 
minimum  have  been  of  the  firft  degree  ; and,  therefore,  ad- 
mitted of  only  one  rational  value  ; but  it  may  happen  that 
the  final  equation  is  of  a higher  dimenfion,  and,  confequently, 
admitting  of  feveral  roots,  each  of  which  may  be  employed, 
at  leaft  fo  far  as  we  have  confidered  the  fubjeft  at  prefent : 
alfo,  as  our  operation  is  precifely  the  fame,  whether  we  are 


feeking  a maximum  or  a minimum,  it  is  neceflary  to  have 
fome  means  of  determining,  a priori,  which  root  gives  the 
maximum,  and  which  the  minimum,  as  well  as  to  afcertain 
the  number  of  each. 

In  our  former  definition,  we  ftated  a maximum,  or  mini- 
mum, to  be  the  greateft  or  leaft  ftate  of  a variable  funAion  ; 
which  was  done  in  order  to  Amplify  the  idea,  being  in  fact 
the  real  import  of  the  word  ; and  in  any  queftion  of  a phy- 
fical  nature,  the  term  muft  be  ftill  underitood  in  this  light. 
That  is,  if  the  fluxional  equation  be  of  fuch  a degree  as  to 
admit  of  feveral  roots,  that  one  muft  be  found  which  makes 
the  refult  the  greateft,  or  leaft  pofiible ; but  analytically, 
we  muft  underftand  this  term  to  fignify  that  ftate  of  a varia- 
ble funAion,  which,  if  the  variable  upon  which  it  depends 
be  either  increafed  or  decreafed,  the  whole  funAion  will 
decreafe  or  increafe,  according  as  it  is  in  its,  maximum  or 
minimum  ftate ; but  this  increafe  or  decreafe  is  frequently 
limited,  and  being  carried  beyond  a certain  point,  the  whole 
funAion  wall  again  increafe  or  decreafe.  This  wall  be  more 
obvious,  from  (fg.  2.  Plate  XIII.  Analyjis,)  where  the  feveral 
ordinates  A B,  E F,  I K,  are  maxima,  and  C D,  G H,  are 
minima,  any  one  of  which,  as  for  example  E F,  will  be 
obferved  to  recede  from  its  maximum  towards  a minimum, 
as  it  approaches  towards  C or  D ; but  beyond  thofe  points, 
it  again  approaches  towards  its  other  maximum  value.  The 
objeft,  therefore,  of  our  prefent  enquiry,  is  to  afcertain  the 
number  of  maxima  or  minima  that  a fuu&ion  may  have,  and 
which  root  of  the  final  equation  gives  the  one,  and  which  the 
other. 

In  order  to  this,  let  y be  any  funftion  of  x,  and  fuppofe 
that  x has  attained  that  particular  value  which  renders  the 
fun&ion  y a maximum  or  a minimum  ; it  follows  then,  if  x 
be  either  increafed  or  diminilhed  by  any  quantity  h,  that  we 
ought  to  obtain  for  the  whole  funAion  a refult  lefs  or 
greater  than  the  preceding,  according  as  it  was  in  its  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  ftate.  Now,  if  we  reprefent  by  y " the 
fun&ion  anfwering  to  x -f-  h,  and  by  y'  the  fun&ion  anfwcr- 
ing  to  x — h,  we  (hall  have  from  Taylor’s  theorem 


y - y 


y"  = y + 


1 . X 

h 


+ 


hi1 


y 


+ 


1.2  x~ 

h'  y 


hy 


1.2. 


+ Si  c. 
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h'  y 

+ TTz-fi'  + &c* 


And  fince  the  powers  of  a quantity  which  is  lefs  than 
unity  become  lefs  and  lefs  as  the  exponent  is  greater,  it  may 
be  readily  conceived,  that  h may  be  taken  fo  fmall,  that  each 
of  the  terms  of  the  preceding  feries  may  be  greater  than 
the  fum  of  all  the  following  ones ; and,  confequently,  the 
fign  of  the  whole  feries,  beginning  at  any  term,  will  always 
be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  firft  term,  as  to  pofitive  or  nega- 
tive. 

by  . 

Therefore,  if  -7-  be  any  thing  but  zero,  y will  be  greater 

than  y,  and  lefs  than  y " ; and,  confequently,  is  neither  a 
maximum  nor  minimum ; therefore,  when  it  is  either  the 

one  or  the  other,  — — o.  In  this  cafe,  we  have 
x 

h'  y 


y - y + 


y"  = y 4- 
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where  it  is  obvious  that  y > y and  > y" ; or  y <T  y', 

by  y , 

< y",  according  as  - — frr  is  negative  or  pofitive  ; and 


is, 
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is,  therefore,  neceffarily  a maximum  or  a minimum. 

But  if  ^ - = o,  then  again  y is  neither  a maximum 

nor  a minimum  ; for  in  this  cafe,  y is  > y',  and  < y".  We 
have,  therefore,  the  following  rule  for  afcertaining  the  maxi- 
ma et  minima  of  any  propofed  function.  Find  the  value 
y 

of  x in  the  equation  — = o,  and  fubftitute  it  for  x in  the 
x 

y 

expreffion  — ; then  if  the  refult  is  negative,  y is  a maxi- 
mum, if  pofitive,  a minimum ; and  if  it  be  zero,  then  y is 
neither  a maximum  nor  a minimum,  unlefs  alfo  4*  be  equal 

Jf3 


to  zero  ; and  then  it  will  depend  upon  the  fign  of  4 ; and 

fo  on,  and  the  fame  procefs  being  obferved,  with  regard  to 
each  of  the  roots  of  the  fluxional  equation,  the  number  ®f 
maxima  et  minima  will  be  obtained. 

'Let  us  illuftrate  the  preceding  rule  by  an  example. 

!•  Find^  = xA  — 8 xA  4-  22  x ?’  — 24  * 4-  10,  a maxi- 
•mum  or  minimum.  Here 
ji 

-r  = 4 x*  — 24  x*  44  x — 24  = o ; 

where  x = 1,2,  and  3. 

And  it  is  required  to  find  which  of  thefe  roots  anfwers  to 
the  maxima,  and  which  to  the  minima.  Now 

y 

— = 12  x’  — 48  a-  + 44. 

And  here,  making  x = 1,  2,  3,  the  refults  are  refpedt- 
ively  -)-,  — , 4-  ; therefore  the  root  2 anfwers  to  the  maxi- 
mum, and  the  other  two  to  the  minima. 

2.  Let  there  now  be  propofed  the  fun&ion 

y — — 7 *’  + 19  — 25  a2  4-  16  x 4-  10. 

y 

Here  — = 5 x*  — 28  .v5  4-  57  x1  — 50  * 4-  16=0. 

And  the  roots  of  this  equation  are  1,  1,  2,  1 ?.  Now 
y 

— = 20  X3  — 84  X*  4-  1 14  X — 50, 
which  = o,  when  a;  =1;  therefore  the, root  1 gives  neither 
a maximum  nor  a minimum,  unlefs  4 = O ; which  upon 
trial  does  not  obtain. 

But  by  affuming  x = 2 in  this  equation,  the  refult  is 
— 4 ; and,  confequently,  this  value  of  x anfwers  to  a maxi- 
mum. 

And  by  fubmitting  the  other  root  ij-  to  the  fame  teft,  a 
fimilar  refult  will  be  obtained. 

We  will  add  another  example,  with  which  we  mud  con- 
clude this  article. 

3.  To  find  when  the  funftion 

y = x1  — 18  w*  4-  96  x — 20 
becomes  a maximum  or  a minimum. 

Here  , 4 = 3 x'  — 36  x + 96  = o, 

in  which  equation  the  roots  are  x = 4,  sc  = 8. 

y 

Now  — 6 x — 26. 
x'  J 


Here  the  root  8 gives  4„  pofitive. 

V 1 

And  the  root  4 gives  4-  negative. 

Therefore  the  former  anfwers  to  the  minimum,  and  the 
latter  to  the  maximum. 

• If  the  fluxional  equation  has  no  real  root,  then  it  follows 
that  the  propofed  function  admits  of  neither  a maximum  nor 
a minimum  ; but  increafes  or  decreafes  ad  infnitum. 

MAXIMENE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia;  18 
miles  N.  of  Galacz. 

M AX1MIANOPOLI,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania,  founded  by  the  emperor  Maximian  ; formerly 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  in  the  province  of  Rhodope,  but  now  a 
fmall  place  60  miles  S.W.  of  Adrianople. 

MAXIMIANOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Paleftine,  the  fame  as  Hadad-Rimmon,  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  and  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  An  ancient  traveller 
places  it  17  miles  from  Csefarea,  and  10  from  Jezreel. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Thrace,  in  Media,  upon  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Marlh  Buton  ; called  alfo  Myxse.  See  Maximian- 
Ol’OLI. 

MAXIMIANUS,  Hekculius  Marcus  Aurelius 
Valerius,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
was  the  fon  of  parents  who  gained  their  daily  fubfiftence 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Brought  up  in  ruftic  manners, 
and  deftitute  of  every  advantage  of  education,  he  eaily 
embraced  that  way  of  life  which  alone  prefented  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  advancement,  and  enlifted  as  a common  foldier  in  the 
Roman  armies.  Afpiring  to  fomething  better  than  the  fer- 
vile  charafter  which  he  then  held,  he  gradually  rofe  through 
the  feveral  ftages  of  command,  diftinguifhed  by  ftrength  and 
hardinefs  of  body,  and  the  military  virtues  of  courage  and 
obedience.  He  fought  under  the  emperors  Aurelian  and 
Probus  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Euphrates, 
and  borders  of  the  ocean,  acquiring  the  talents  of  an  ex- 
perienced foldier,  if  not  of  a great  general.  His  manners 
were  not  changed  in  his  progrefs,  but  he  remained  rude  and 
ferocious,  with  a propenfity  to  the  grofleft  debauchery. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  fervice,  he  contrafted  an  intimacy  with 
his  fellow-foldier  Dieclefian,  who,  when  elevated  to  the  im- 
perial dignity,  remembered  the  valour,  courage,  and  hardi- 
hood of  Maximianus,  and  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making 
him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ceding  to  him  the 
command  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and 
the  reft  of  the  weftern  territories  of  Rome.  The  perfonal 
fuperiority  of  Dioclefian  was,  however,  recognized  in  the 
aflumed  epithet  of  Jovius,  while  Maximian  took  that  of 
Herculius.  Maximianus  (hewed  the  juftnefis  of  the  choice  of 
Dioclefian  by  his  vi&ories  over  the  Barbarian  tribes  with 
whom  he  was  called  to  contend.  As  foon  as  Dioclefian 
entered  into  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  celebrated, 
in  conjunftion  with  Maximian,  that  memorable  era,  as  well 
as  his  own  great  fuccefles,  by  the  pomp  of  a Roman  triumph. 
(See  Dioclesian.)  This  triumph  was  dignified  by  feveral 
circumltances  of  fuperior  celebrity  and  good  fortune. 
Africa  and  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Nile, 
furniftied  their  refpe&ive  trophies ; but  the  moil  diftin- 
guifhed ornament  was  of  a more  fingular  nature,  a Perfian 
victory,  followed  by  an  important  conqueft.  The  repre- 
fentation  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  provinces  were  carried 
before  the  Imperial  car.  The  images  of  captive  wives, 
the  filters  and  the  children  of  the  great  king,  afforded  a new 
and  grateful  fpeftacle  to  the  vanity  of  the  people.  Not 
long  after  this,  a fevere  illnefs  infpired  Dioclefian  with  the 
defign  of  abdicating  his  power,  which  refolution  he  carried 
E 2 into 
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into  effeft  in  the  month  ot  April  or  May,  305.  Maximian 
was  induced  by  his  authority  to  follow  his  example,  and  on 
the  fame  day  diverted  himfelf  of  the  purple  at  Milan,  and 
retired  to  a delightful  villa  in  Lucania.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
few  months,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  article  Maxentius,  he, 
at  the  defire  of  his  fon,  re-affumed  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
was  now  anxious  that  this  fon  fhouid  yield  all  authority  into 
his  hands.  This  lingular  conteft  for  empire  between  father 
and  fon,  and  its  deciiion,  have  already  been  noticed.  Maxi- 
mian retired  in  confufton  into  Illyricuin,  and  endeavoured 
to  engage  Galerius  in  his  caufe.  Difappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations, he  returned  to  the  court  of  his  fon-in-law,  Con- 
ltantine,  apparently  contented  with  his  lot,  but  in  truth 
watching  an  opportunity  for  recovering  his  power;  and 
while  Conilantine,  in  309,  was  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  in  repelling  an  invafion  of  the  Franks,  he  fpread  the 
report  of  Maxentius’  death,  and  haftily  reffimed  once  more 
the  enligns  of  office.  The  intelligence  of  this  event  caufed 
Conitantine  to  return  fpeedily  into  Gaul,  who  feized  upon 
Maximian,  and  confined  him  to  the  palace  under  drift  watch  ; 
but  without  intending  to  infiift  a feverer  punifhment.  The 
clemency  of  Cenftantine  infpired  Maximian  with  the  dark 
defign  of  murdering  him  ; and  he  had  the  wickednefs  and 
temerity  to  folicit  his  daughter  Faulta  to  join  him  in  the  con- 
fpiracy.  She  informed  her  huiband  of  the  plot,  and  through 
their  contrivance,  a (lave,  who  was  an  eunuch,  was  placed 
in  the  emperor’s  bed,  whom  Maximian  {tabbed  to  the  heart, 
on  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  his  mailer.  Upon  this  detec- 
tion he  was  judged  unworthy  to  live,  and  being  permitted 
to  choofe  his  death,  he  ftrangled  himfelf.  Such  is  the  gene- 
rally accredited  account  ; but  Gibbon  reprefents  the  matter 
differently  : he  fays,  that  Maximian  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  fon-in-law  by  the  treachery  of  his  army,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  a fecret  and  irrevocable  fentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  againft  the  ufurper,  and  he  obtained  the 
fame  favour  which  he  granted  to  Severus,  and  it  was  pub- 
lilhed  to  the  world,  that,  oppreffed  by  the  remorfe  of  his 
repeated  crimes,  he  ftrangled  himfelf  with  his  own  hands. 
“ After  he  had  loit  the  affiitance,  and  difdained  the  moderate 
counfels  of  Diocleiian,  the  fecond  period  of  his  aftive  life 
was  a feries  of  public  calamities  and  perfonal  mortifications, 
which  were  terminated  in  about  three  years  by  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  He  deferved  his  fate  ; but  we  ffiould  find 
more  reafon  to  applaud  the  humanity  of  Conftantine,  if  he 
had  fpared  an  old  man,  the  benefaftor  oi  his  father,  and  the 
father  of  his  wife.  During  the  whole  of  this  melancholy 
tranfaftion,  it  appears  that  Faulta  facrificed  the  fentiments 
of  nature  to  her  conjugal  duties.”  Gibbon.  Umver. 
Hill. 

MAXIMILLIAN  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  born 
in  1459,  was  fon  of  the  emperor  Frederic  IV.  In  early 
life  he  was  fo  dull  and  apparently  deficient,  that  he  was 
for  feveral  years  conlldered  rather  in  the  light  of  an 
ideot.  About  ten  years  of  age  he  became  remarkably  ad- 
difted  to  learning,  and  acquired,  with  furprifing  quicknefs, 
the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages.  In  his  twentieth 
year  his  father  effedted  a marriage  between  him  and  Mary, 
the  heirefs  of  the  great  houfe  of  Burgundy.  Lewis  XI.  of 
France  having  feized  part  of  her  inheritance  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Maximillian  made  war  againrt  him,  defeated  his 
troops,  and  recovered  great  part  of  the  ufurped  territories. 
He  alfo  fuppreffed  the  revolts  which  broke  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  Low  Countries.  As  h<?  was  proceeding  in  a 
career  of  fuccefs,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  wife,  a 
circumilance  that  gave  a ihock  to  his  authority,  and  the 
guardianihip  of  his  children  was  immediately  contefted  by 
the  Hates.  A civil  war  enfued,  which  at  length  was  accom- 


modated on  the  condition  that  he  ffiould  continue  tutor  to 
his  fon  Philip,  under  reftridlions.  In  14S6,  Maximillian 
was  eledled  king  of  the  Romans,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle : upon  his  arrival  at  Bruges  to  meet  the  ftates- 
general  in  1488,  the  inhabitants  ran  to  arms  to  fecure  his 
perfon,  being  fufpicious  that  he  was  inimical  to  their  rights 
and  liberties  ; at  the  fame  time  they  imprifoned  fome  of  his 
couniellors,  four  of  whom  they  beheaded.  The  people  of 
Ghent  followed  their  example  ; but,  after  fuffering  a kind 
of  imprifonment  for  ten  months,  he  was  liberated.  In  1493, 
he  fucceeded,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  without  oppofition, 
to  the  imperial  dignity.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  againil  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  Croatia,  but  they 
retreated  before  he  could  reach  them.  In  1494,  he  took  for 
his  fecond  wife  Blanche,  the  filler  of  John  Galeazzo,  duke 
of  Milan,  an  alliance  which  engaged  him  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  ; and  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France  had  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Maximillian  joined  in  the 
confederacy  of  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  ieveral 
Italian  powers  to  oppofe  his  arms.  He  alfo  effefted  a mar- 
riage between  his  fon  Philip  and  the  infanta  Jane,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  by  which  the  Low  Countries 
eventually  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  After  the 
retreat  of  Charles  from  Italy,  Maximillian,  in  1496,  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  into  that  country,  and  laid  liege  to" 
Leghorn  ; but,  failing  in  his  attempts,  he  returned  with 
difgrace.  He  next  attempted  to  reduce  the  Swifs  ; but 
feven  defeats,  within  fix  months,  made  him  glad  to  terminate 
the  war  in  1300  by  a treaty.  After  the  death  of  his  fon 
Philip,  in  1507,  he  obtained  the  regency  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, of  which  he  conftituted  his  daughter  Margaret  gou- 
vernante.  The  famous  league  of  Cambray  againft  the  Ve- 
netians took  place  in  1 509,  to  which  Maximillian  was  one 
of  the  contracting  parties.  His  troops  took  poffeffion  of 
Friuli  and  Iftria,  and  he,  at  the  head  of  a great  3rmy,  laid 
fiege  to  Padua,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize. 
When  pope  Julius  deferted  the  league  and  declared  war 
againrt  the  French,  Maximillian  endeavoured  to  get  him 
depofed,  in  order  that  he  himfelf  might  fucceed  to  the 
papacy ; but  his  fcheme  entirely  failed.  For  a large  fub- 
fidy  he  engaged  to  affifl  Henry  VIII.  in  his  invafion  of 
France  ; but  failing  in  his  engagement,  he  came  in  perfon 
with  a few  German  troops,  and  flattered  the  vanity  of  the 
Englilh  monarch,  as  well  as  gratified  his  own  avarice,  by 
ferving  under  him  for  the  pay  of  a hundred  crowns  a day. 
On  the  acceffion  of  Francis  I.  he  made  peace  with  that 
monarch,  who  thereby  regained  the  Milanefe.  He  took 
little  or  no  part  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Reformation  at  its 
commencement ; but  at  the  folicitation  of  the  monks  he 
applied  to  Leo  X.  to  terminate  the  religious  difputes  by  his 
own  decifion,  and  he  fummoned  Luther  to  appear,  with  the 
promife  of  a fafe  conduft,  before  the  diet  of  Augffiurg. 
He  was  particularly  anxiou  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  to  the 
imperial  crown  for  his  grandfen  Charles  ; but  in  the  midlt 
of  his  cares  on  this  iubjeft  he  died  in  January,  1519.  In 
his  private  character  he  was  amiable  and  refpcftable  ; but 
as  a public  man  he  wanted  that  deciiion  which  conllitutes 
true  dignity  in  a prince.  He  was  beneficent  and  humane, 
and  his  memory  is  Hill  cheriffied  in  Germany  for  abolilhing 
the  famous  fecret  tribunal  of  Wellphalia.  He  was  author 
of  fome  poems,  and  compofed  memoirs  of  his  life.  Univer. 

Hill. 

Maximillian  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  ftn  of  Ferdi- 
nand, was  born  at  Vienna  in  1527.  He  was  educated  in 
Spain  under  his  uncle,  Charles  V.,  whofe  daughter  he  mar- 
ried, and  he  governed  that  country  three  years  in  the  name 
of  his  father-in-law.  After  Lis  father  had  afeended  the 
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imperial  throne,  he  conferred  on  Maximillian,  in  1562,  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  caufed  him  to  be 
elected  king  of  the  Romans : and  upon  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand, in  1564,  he  fucceeded  to  the  empire  without  any 
oppofition.  He  was  already  diftinguilhed  for  prudence  and 
moderation,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  languages  and 
difpofitions  of  the  various  people  under  his  fway.  The 
fpirit  of  his  adminiftration  was  pacific,  and  his  reign,  for  the 
moll  part,  tranquil.  The  Proteftants  of  Aultria,  who  had 
been  very  ufeful  to  the  emperor  in  lending  him  money  to 
carry  on  the  Turkifh  war,  and  afterwards  cancelled  the 
debt,  requeued  to  be  indulged  in  the  free  exercil'e  of  their 
religion,  which  he  readily  granted.  He  was  not  contented 
to  do  good  himfelf,  but  endeavoured,  by  all  rhe  means  in  his 
power,  and  by  llrong  remonftrances  to  his  coufin,  Philip 
king  of  Spain,  to  put  a flop  to  the  cruelties  exercifed  by 
Alva  in  the  Low  Countries;  but  that  bigot  refufed  to 
liflen  to  his  advice,  or  to  follow  his  example.  Actuated  by 
the  fame  principles,  he  forbad  Charles  IX.  to  make  levies 
in  Germany  for  the  purpofe  of  exterminating  the  French 
Hugonots,  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  Proteftatu 
princes  of  Germany  from  fending  fuccours  to  their  perfe- 
cted brethren  in  France.  Twice  he  folicited  the  crown 
of  Poland,  with  the  intention  of  conveying  it  to  his  fecond 
fon,  but  want  of  activity  prevented  him  from  attaining  his 
objedt  : he  had,  however,  been  fuccefsful  in  fecuring  to  his 
eldeft  fon  Rudolph  the  reverlion  of  the  empire,  and  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  fupporting  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by 
force  of  arms  ; but  this  purpofe,  if  real,  was  defeated  by 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1576.  He  had,  it  was  faid, 
for  fome  time  previoufly  to  the  event,  devoted  many  of  his 
leifure  hours  to  the  contemplation  of  a future  (late  ; and 
had  been  accuftomed  to  difeourfe,  in  his  familiar  parties, 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  which  he  looked  to  not 
only  without  terror  and  difmay,  but  with  hope  and  Chriftian 
confidence.  Maximillian  II.,  fays  the  hillorian,  “appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  moll  amiable  princes  that  ever  fwayed 
the  imperial  feeptre.  No  individual  ever  complained  of  hav- 
ing heard  a harlh  exprefiion  from  his  lips,  none  ever  departed 
diffatisfied  from  his  audience.  So  regular  were  his  econo- 
mical arrangements,  that  to  every  adt  of  his  life  its  appro- 
priate hour  was  allotted ; and  every  day  after  dinner  the 
meaneft  of  his  fubjedts  was  at  liberty  to  approach  him.  A 
faithful  hulband,  an  affedlionate  parent,  and  a paffionate 
lover  of  truth,  his  example  had  coniiderable  influence  on  the 
manners  of  his  people,  and  the  empire  flourifhedin  a peculiar 
manner  under  his  admmillration.”  Univer.  Hill. 

Maximillian,  duke  of  Bavaria  in  the  17th  century, 
was  called,  on  account  of  his  courage  and  fuccefs,  the  De- 
fender of  Germany  ; and,  for  his  lingular  prudence,  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Solomon.  He  zealoully  oppofed  the 
Proteftants,  and  was  contidered  as  one  of  the  principal  fup- 
porters  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1620,  he  gained  the 
battle  of  Prague  againll  Frederic,  prince  palatine,  who  had 
been  eledted  king  of  Bohemia.  For  thefe  fervices  Maxi- 
milliau  was  named  an  eledtor  of  the  empire.  He  died  in  1651, 
aged  70.  Moreri. 

MAXIMIN,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  ot  a canton,  in 
the  diltridt  of  Brignolles ; 20  miles  N.  of  Toulon.  The 
place  contains  3717,  and  the  canton  9778  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  4125  kiliometres,  in  nine  communes.  N.  lat. 
43 J a8'-  E-  lonK*  5°  55 '• 

MAXIMINUS,  Gaius  Julius  Verus,  in  Biography, 
a Roman  emperor,  railed  to  this  high  rank  from  almoll  the 
lowell  clafs  of  fociety,  was  born  in  Thrace,  A.D.  183. 


His  father  was  a barbarian  of  the  Gothic  nation,  his  mother 
an  Alan,  and  he  himfelf  was  brought  up  to  attend  the  herds 
and  flocks.  In  this  llation  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
exhibiting  his  prowefs  in  combating  the  bands  of  robbers 
who  overran  the  country.  He  is  faid  to  have  attained  to 
a gigantic  llature,  and  a correfpondent  llrength  of  body, 
which  produced,  in  an  uncultivated  mind,  a favage  and  fe- 
rocious charadter.  He  was  both  the  pride  and  the  dread  of 
his  diftridt,  at  the  time  when  the  emperor  Severus,  return- 
ing from  the  Eall,  halted  in  Thrace,  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  his  fon  Geta.  “ The  country,”  fays  Gibbon, 
“ flocked  in  crowds  to  behold  their  fovereign,  and  a young 
barbarian  of  gigantic  llature  earnellly  fclicited,  in  his  rude 
dialed!,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize 
of  wreftling.  As  the  pride  of  difcipiine  would  have  been 
difgraced  in  the  overthrow  of  a Roman  foldier  by  a Thra- 
cian peafant,  he  was  matched  by  the  iloutell  followers  of 
the  camp,  fixteen  of  whom  he  fuccefiively  laid  on  the 
ground.  His  vidtory  was  rewarded  by  fome  trifling  gifts, 
and  a permilfion  to  enlift  in  the  troops.  The  next  day,  the 
happy  barbarian  was  diftinguilhed  above  a crowd  of  recruits, 
dancing  and  exulting  after  the  falhion  of  his  country.  As 
foon  as  he  perceived  that  he  attradled  the  emperor’s  notice, 
he  inllantly  ran  up  to  his  horfe,  and  followed  him  on  foot, 
without  the  leall  appearance  of  fatigue,  in  a long  and  rapid 
career.  “ Thracian,”  faid  Severus,  with  allonilhment,  “ art 
thou  difpofed  to  wreille  after  thy  race  ?”  Molt  willingly, 
fir,  replied  the  unwearied  youth  ; and,  almoll  in  a breath, 
overthrew  feven  of  the  llrongell  foldiers  in  the  army.  A 
gold  collar  was  the  prize  of  his  matchlefs  activity,  and  he 
was  immediately  appointed  to  ferve  in  the  horfe-guards  who 
always  attended  on  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign.”  As  a 
foldier  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  no  lefs  by  his  attention  to 
military  difcipiine  than  by  his  valour,  and  his  ferocity  bent 
to  the  fpirit  of  obedience  and  lubordination.  Under  Ca- 
racalla  he  rofe  to  the  rank  of  centurion,  but  he  nobly  re- 
fufed to  ferve  under  the  affaffin  of  that  prince,  and  retiring 
to  his  native  place  he  purchafed  property,  and  carried  on  a 
commerce  with  the  barbarous  tribes  from  which  he  derived 
his  origin.  During  the  reign  of  the  monfter  Heliogabalus 
he  kept  at  a diftance  from  the  court,  notwithftanding  the 
folicitations  of  his  friends  to  take  a military  tribunelhip. 
Alexander  Severus  knew  the  worth  of  Maximinus,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  care  a legion  of  new  recruits ; the  duties  of 
which  llation  he  fulfilled  with  the  utmoft  afiiduity,  bellow- 
ing the  minuted  attention  upon  their  exereife,  arms,  health, 
and  apparel.  When  he  was  told  by  a perfon  of  coniider- 
able rank,  that  in  fuch  a career  of  promotion  he  need  not 
trouble  himfelf,  he  indignantly  replied,  “ I am  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion,  the  higher  I rife  the  more  I fhall  labour.” 
Though,  as  an  officer,  he  was  a ftridt  difeiplinarian,  his 
manners,  and  the  figure  of  his  perfon,  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely popular  among  the  foldiery,  who  gave  him  the  ap- 
pellations of  Ajax  and  Hercules.  His  elevation  began  to 
infpire  him  with  ambitious  views,  which  effaced  the  fenti- 
ments  of  affedtion,  gratitude,  and  duty  : he  afpired  to  the 
throne,  and  was  proclaimed,  by  the  army,  emperor,  in  the 
year  235.  The  decree  of  the  foldiery  was  confirmed  by 
an  always  complying  fenate,  and  one  of  his  fir  It  adts  was  to 
confer  on  his  fon,  a youth  of  fine  talents,  the  title  of  Caefar. 
His  heart  now  became  callous  to  the  feelings  of  honour  and 
humanity  ; he  not  only  removed  from  his  prefence  the  friends 
and  advifers  of  the  late  emperor,  but  put  many  of  them  to 
death  upon  the  flighteft  and  molt  frivolous  grounds.  A 
confpiracy  againlt  his  perfon  afforded  him  a better  pretext 
for  the  moll  fanguinary  cruelty,  and  a vail  number  of  per- 
fons  of  rank  loll  their  lives  on  the  occafion,  with  various 
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circumftances  of  barbarity.  He  now  became  the  objeft  of 
univerfal  dread  and  deteftation,  and  was,  in  a fliort  time, 
fuch  is  the  progrefs  of  vice  and  cruelty,  grounded  on  am- 
bition, ranked  among  the  moft  bloody  tyrants  that  ever 
difgraced  the  Roman  purple.  He  (till  had  the  art  to  retain 
the  attachment  of  his  army,  in  whom  he  confided,  and 
crofiing  the  Rhine  into  Germany  with  numerous  and  well 
difciplined  battalions,  he  laid  wafte  a wide  traft  of  country 
with  fire  and  fword,  and  deilroyed  a great  number  of  na- 
tives who  oppofed  him.  In  thefe  a&ions  he  difplayed  the 
fkill  of  a general,  with  the  bravery  of  a private  foldier, 
and  made  it  fufficiently  evident  that  war  was  the  true  theatre 
of  his  glory.  After  two  campaigns,  he  pafled  the  winter  of 
the  year  236  at  Sirmium,  occupied  in  railing  money  by 
the  fevered  exa&ions,  which,  by  means  of  his  officers,  were 
extended  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  procu- 
rator of  Africa  carried  his  extortions  to  fuch  an  intolerable 
excefs  that  a confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him,  to  which 
his  life  fell  a facrifice  ; and  in  the  year  238,  Maximinus  and 
his  fon  were  difpatched  by  an  indignant  and  differing  peo- 
ple, who,  fixing  their  heads  upon  fpears,  difplayed  them  as 
trophies  through  the  army,  who  received  the  intelligence 
with  joy,  and  united  in  declarations  of  fidelity  to  the  fenate 
and  its  decifions.  Maximinus  has  been  reckoned,  by  eccle- 
fiaftical  writers,  among  the  perfecutors  of  the  Chriftians, 
but  the  candid  hiftorian  does  not  readily  admit  the  title  of 
“ the  fixth  perfection”  to  be  juftly  applied  to  the  reign 
of  this  emperor.  He  is  defcribed,  by  Gibbon,  as  a brutal 
favage,  deftitute  of  every  fentiment  that  diftinguifhes  a 
civilized,  or  even  a human  being.  “ The  body,”  fays  he, 
“ was  fuited  to  the  foul.”  The  ftature  of  Maximinus  ex- 
ceeded the  meafure  of  eight  feet,  and  circumftances  almoft 
incredible  are  related  of  his  matchlefs  ftrength  and  appetite. 
Had  he  lfved  in  a lefs  enlightened  age,  tradition  and  poetry 
might  well  have  defcribed  him  as  one  of  thofe  monftrous 
giants,  whofe  fupernatural  power  was  conftantly  exerted 
for  the  deftrudtion  of  mankind.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hift. 

Maximinus,  C.  Galerius  Valerius,  a Roman  em- 
peror, fon  of  the  fifter  of  the  emperor  Galerius,  was  in 
the  year  305",  upon  the  abdication  of  Dioclefian  and  Maxi- 
minian,  raifed,  by  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  to  the  rank  of 
Caefar,  and,  in  the  divifion  of  the  empire,  the  provinces  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  were  placed  under  his  government.  When 
Licinius,  in  307,  was  raifed  by  Galerius  to  the  rank  of 
Auguftus,  Maximinus,  difdaining  an  inferior  title,  infilled 
on  the  fame  elevation,  and  upon  forne  reluftance  on  the  part 
of  Galerius  to  grant  it,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  nominated 
to  that  dignity  by  his  affembled  troops  s thus  at  one  and  the 
fame  time,  the  Roman  world,  in  the  year  308,  witnefled  fix 
Augufti  or  emperors.  On  the  death  of  Galerius,  in  311, 
Maximinus  (hared  his  dominions  with  Licinius,  and  added 
Afiatic  provinces  to  his  former  poftefiions.  In  the  contell 
between  Maxentius  and  Conftantine,  Maximinus  fecretly 
allied  himfelf  with  the  former,  though  he  took  no  open 
part  in  the  war.  When  Galerius  iffued  his  edift  in  favour 
of  the  Chriftians,  Maximinus,  though  an  enemy  to  them, 
thought  proper  to  concur.  Still  he  had  a great  defire 
to  re-eftabhfh  the  Pagan  wor(hip,  with  all  its  impoftures  of 
magic  and  divination.  He  was  preparing  to  renew  the  per- 
fection, and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  not  only  gave  to  the  an- 
cient religion  a fyftem  of  church  government  copied  from 
the  Chriftians,  and  threw  about  it  all  the  luftre  of  the  ftate, 
but  employed  every  art  to  difcourage  and  vilify  Chriftianity. 
He  is  alfo  charged  with  having  publifhed  and  carefully 
difleminated  a falfe  narrative  of  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
filled  with  the  moft  injurious  reprefentations.  The  principal 
cities  of  his  dominions,  as  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  and  Tyre, 


were  inftigated  to  fend  addreffes  to  him,  expreffing  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  Chriftians,  and  imploring  that  they  might  be 
expelled.  Thefe,  however  obtained,  led  to  the  infliftion  of 
cruel  and  ignominious  punifhments  and  to  the  deftrudtion 
of  fome  lives.  The  dangers  that  menaced  Chriftianity  in 
Afia  were  averted  by  the  war,  which,  in  313,  took  place 
between  Maximinus  and  Licinius.  The  latter  had  made  an 
alliance  with  Conftantine,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  its  confe- 
quences  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  motive  of  Maximinus, 
who  begun  the  attack.  He  was  entirely  defeated,  and  was 
obliged  to  feek  his  fafety  in  a rapid  flight ; and  it  is  faid  he 
reached  Nicomedia,  a diftance  of  160  miles,  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  conclufion  of  the  battle.  He 
retreated  to  Tarfus,  where,  in  a few  months,  death  put  an 
end  to  his  difgrace.  His  whole  family  was  facrificed  to  the 
vindiftive  rage  of  the  conqueror.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hift. 

MAXIMUS,  M.  Claudius  Pupienus,  a Roman  em- 
peror, was  the  fon  of  a mechanic,  but  having  a defire  to 
enrol  himfelf  in  the  army,  he  enlifted  at  an  early  age,  and 
became  diftinguifhed  firft  as  a foldier,  and  afterwards  in 
fome  of  the  public  offices  of  ftate.  In  227  he  obtained  the 
confulate,  andwas  afterwards  proconfulof  Bithynia,  Greece, 
and  Narbonnenfian  Gaul,  and  was  appointed  to  military 
commands  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  As 
prefedl  of  Rome,  he  difplayed  intelligence,  firmnefs,  and 
feverity,  fo  that  he  acquired  a general  refpedl,  accompanied 
with  an  awe,  approaching  almoft  to  terror.  In  237, 
when  the  murder  of  the  Gordians  deprived  Rome  of  the 
emperors  it  had  chofen  in  the  place  of  the  tyrant  Maxi- 
minus, the  merit  of  Maximus  caufed  him  to  be  invefted 
with  the  purple  together  with  Balbinus.  Some  oppofition 
was  firft  made  to  his  acceffion,  and  it  was  refolved  to  add 
the  younger  Gordian,  then  a child,  to  the  emperors  al- 
ready chofen.  At  length  Maximus  was  received  with  joy- 
ful acclamations  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  three  emperors  feemed  to  promife  the  reftoration 
of  an  equitable  and  wife  government  to  the  Roman  world. 
The  various  nature  of  their  talents  feemed  to  appropriate  to 
each  his  peculiar  department  of  peace  and  war,  without  leav- 
ing room  for  a jealous  emulation.  Juftiee  was  regularly 
adminiftered,  wholefome  laws  were  enabled,  and  opprelfive 
taxes  were  repealed  or  moderated.  Difcipline  was  revived, 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  fenate  many  excellent  regula- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  feveral  departments  of  go- 
vernment. The  pretorias  bands,  accuftomed  to  depofe  and 
to  make  emperors  at  their  pleafure,  loon  (hewed  fymptoms 
of  difcontent  under  a fovereignty  which  they  had  not  efta- 
bliftied,  and  apprehended  that  the  reign  of  law  and  order 
would  be  deftrudtive  of  their  power.  They  accordingly 
feized  upon  the  opportunity  when  the  citizens  were  occu- 
pied in  the  Capitoline  games,  rofe  in  mutiny,  and  marched 
towards  the  palace  : laid  hold  of  the  two  emperors,  treated 
them  with  every  mark  of  infult,  and,  to  prevent  the  poffi- 
bility  of  a refcue,  took  away  their  lives,  leaving  their  bodies, 
mangled  with  a thoufand  wounds,  expofed  to  . the  infults  or 
the  pity  of  the  populace.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hift. 

Maximus,  Petronius,  an  emperor  of  the  Weft  in  the 
fifth  century,  was  a Roman  of  noble  birth.  Pofleffed  of  an 
ample  patrimony,  and  adorned  with  liberal  arts  and  elegant 
manners,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  prince  and  the  fenate, 
and  of  courfe  rofe  to  high  and  important  offices  in  the  ftate. 
In  March  455,  Maximus  was  elected  emperor,  in  the  room 
of  Valentinian,  who  had,  on  account  of  his  vices  and 
tyranny,  been  affafiinated.  In  a few  hours  he  was  convinced 
that  happinefs  and  fovereignty  were  generally  at  variance, 
and  he  was  heard  to  exclaim;  “ Happy  Damocles,  whofe 
reign  began  and  ended  with  a dinner  !”  His  own  power 
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was  very  fliort-lived  ; when  attacked  by  Genferic,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  in  Africa,  he  was  deprived  of  all  courage  and 
refence  of  mind,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  make 
is  efcape.  Cowardice  in  a prince  is  always  hateful  and  con- 
temptible, and  as  foon  as  his  intentions  were  known,  the 
people,  who  would  probably  have  rallied  round  him,  had  he 
been  inclined  to  defend  his  country,  rofe  upon  him,  and  a 
foldier  gave  him  a fatal  blow.  His  body  was  ignominioufly 
dragged  through  the  ftreets  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
Such  was  his  end,  after  a reign  of  lefs  than  three  months. 
Gibbon.  Univer.  Hift. 

Maximus  Magnus,  an  imperial  ufurper  of  the  fourth 
century,  a native  of  Spain,  and  probably  of  low  origin, 
ferved  in  Britain  with  Theodofius,  afterwards  emperor,  and 
ellablifhed  a chara&er  for  valour  and  abilities,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  rofe  to  any  important  rank,  either 
civil  or  military.  He  was  inverted  with  the  imperial  purple 
in  the  year  383,  by  the  army  among  whom  he  had  excited 
difcontent  and  difaffe&ion  againft  Gratian,  emperor  of  the 
Weft.  This  took  place  while  he  was  in  Britain,  but  he 
determined  to  carry  his  arms  to  the  continent,  and  contend 
with  the  lawful  emperor  upon  his  own  ground.  He  tranf- 
ported  into  Gaul  fo  great  a number  of  Britons,  that  the 
emigration  at  that  period  weakened  the  population  of  the 
ifland,  and  they  afterwards  fettled  in  Bretagne.  As  he  ad- 
vanced he  was  joined  by  the  Gallic  armies,  and  even  the 
houlhold  troops  deferted  Gratian,  then  refident  at  Paris. 
He  fled  before  the  ufurper,  and  was  put  to  death  at  Lyons. 
Maximus  was  now  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Weft,  and  he  declared  his  infant  fon  ViClor 
his  colleague,  and  propofed  an  alliance  to  Theodofius,  em- 
peror of  the  Eaft,  which  was  accepted,  on  condition  that 
he  (hould  not  pafs  the  Alps,  beyond  which  Valentinian, 
the  brother  of  Gratian,  reigned  over  Italy,  Illyrium,  and 
Africa.  The  ambition  of  Maximus,  however,  would  not 
permit  him  to  reft ; in  387  he  invaded  Italy,  and  took  pof- 
feflion  of  Milan,  without  oppofition.  Valentinian  fled  to 
implore  the  afliftance  of  Theodofius,  who,  while  the  ufurper 
was  employed  in  reducing  the  towns  of  Italy,  levied  an 
army  to  oppofe  him.  A battle  decided  the  fate  of  Maximus  ; 
as  foon  as  he  was  defeated,  his  own  foldiers  rofe  upon  him, 
dragged  him  away  and  ftruck  off  his  head.  His  fon  ViClor 
met  with  a fimilar  fate  in  Gaul.  Thefe  events  took  place  in 
the  year  388.  Maximus  is  lligmatized  as  the  firft  Chnftian 
prince  who  (hed  the  blood  of  his  Chriftian  fubje&s,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  opinions.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hift. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  a celebrated  philofopher,  and  ele- 
gant writer  in  the  fecond  century,  was  a native  of  Tyre  in 
Phoenicia,  whence  he  derived  his  name.  He  probably  came 
to  Rome  in  the  year  146,  where  he  received  from  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  many  tokens  of  efteem  and  regard. 
This  emperor  is  faid  to  have  placed  himfelf  under  the  in- 
ftruCtions  of  the  philofopher,  though  fome  writers  imagine 
that  this  high  honour  belonged  to  another  Maximus  of  the 
Stoical  fed.  Maximus  adopted  the  principles  of  Plato,  but 
with  an  evident  leaning  to  fcepticifm.  There  are  forty-one 
of  his  “ Differtations,”  on  philofophical  topics,  ftill  extant, 
which  difplay  much  found  argument,  and  real  eloquence. 
Thefe  have  been  very  frequently  printed.  The  firft  Latin 
verfion  was  publiflied  at  Bafil  in  1519,  and  the  original 
Greek  was  printed  for  the  firft  time  by  Henry  Stevens,  in 
1557.  In  1607,  Daniel  Heinfius  publilhed  an  edition  of 
them  at  Leyden,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  llluftrated  with 
notes.  A new  imprefiion  of  this  edition  was  printed  at 
Cambridge  in  1703,  with  corrections,  additional  notes  and 
indexes,  by  Dr.  John  Davies.  Enfield.  Hift.  Phil.  Har- 
wood. 


Maximus,  named  “ The  Cynic,”  a native  of  Ephefus, 
who  ftudied  under  CEdefius  of  Cappadocia,  a philofopher 
of  the  Ecle&ic  fchool,  and  immediate  fucceffor  of  Jambli- 
chus.  He  was  probably  appointed  by  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantius  preceptor  to  Julian,  furnamed  afterwards  “ The 
Apoftate.”  Some  writers,  however,  maintain  that  he  in- 
troduced himfelf  to  that  emperor  at  Nicomedia,  either  while 
he  was  purfuing  his  ftudies,  or  during  his  expedition  into 
the  Eaft.  Whichever  account  be  true,  it  is  certain  he  was 
a great  favourite  with  Julian,  and  had  fuch  an  influence  over 
his  mind,  as  to  excite  in  him  the  moft  determined  hatred  to 
Chriftianity,  while  he  infpired  him  with  an  ardent  attach- 
ment and  enthufiafm  in  favour  of  Heathen  fuperftitions,  and 
the  praftice  of  pretended  magical  arts.  Such,  at  length, 
was  the  folly  of  the  deluded  emperor,  that  he  feemed  to  place 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  predictions  of  Maximus.  When 
the  emperor  intended  to  make  war  againft  Perfia,  he  had 
recourfe  to  his  divinations,  which  flattered  him  with  the 
idea,  that  he  was  born  to  rival  Alexander  in  the  glory  of 
conqueft.  The  event  (hewed  the  vanity  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  emperor  fell  a facrifice  to  his  credulity.  During  the 
reign  of  Jovian,  Maximus  was  treated  with  refpeCt ; but 
under  the  government  of  Valentinian  and  Valens  he  was 
feized  and  profecuted  for  the  crime  of  magic,  of  which  he 
was  convifted  and  fentenced  to  a long  imprifonment.  In 
373,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  proconful  Feftus,  the 
diftinguifhed  minifter  of  the  emperor  Valens’  cruelties. 
Enfield.  Hift.  Phil. 

MAXINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Wafa;  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Wafa. 

MAXULA,  Mo-raisaii,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  an- 
cient town  of  Africa,  lituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  S.E.  of 
Carthage.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  An- 
tonine  in  his  Itinerary. 

MAXY,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by  fome  to  mundic, 
a fulphureous  mineral,  common  in  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall, 
and  elfewhere. 

MAXYES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa,  in 
Libya,  W.  of  the  river  Triton.  According  to  Herodotus, 
they  permitted  their  hair  to  grow  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
head,  (haved  the  left  fide,  and  painted  their  bodies  with  ver- 
milion. They  are  faid  to  have  been  defeended  from  the 
Trojans,  and  to  have  inhabited  a very  mountainous  country, 
covered  with  wood  and  full  of  wild  beads. 

MAY,  Maius,  the  fifth  month  in  the  year,  reckoning 
from  our  firft,  or  January ; and  the  third,  counting  the  year 
to  begin  with  March,  as  the  Romans  anciently  did.  It 
was  called  Maius  by  Romulus,  in  refpeCl  to  the  fenators 
and  nobles  of  his  city,  who  were  named  majores,  as  the  fol- 
lowing month  was  called  Junius,  in  honour  of  the  youth  of 
Rome,  in  honorem  juniorum,  who  ferved  him  in  the  war ; 
though  fome  will  have  it  to  have  been  thus  called  from 
Mata,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  they  offered  facri- 
fiee  on  the  firft  day  of  it ; and  Papias  derives  it  from  Madius , 
eo  quod  tunc  terra  madeat. 

In  this  month  the  fun  enters  Gemini,  and  the  plants  o 
the  earth  in  general  begin  to  flower. 

The  month  of  May  was  under  the  prote&ion  of  Apollo  ; 
and  in  it  alfo  they  kept  the  feftival  of  Bona  Dea,  that  of 
the  goblins,  called  lemuria  ; and  the  ceremony  of  regifugium, 
or  the  expulfion  ot  the  kings. 

The  vulgar  have  a great  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  May- 
dew,  and  May-butter. 

The  mpnth  of  May  has  ever  been  efteemed  favourable  to 
love  ; and  yet  the  ancients,  as  well  as  many  of  the  moderns, 
look  on  it  as  an  unhappy  month  for  marriage.  The  ori- 
ginal reafon  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  feaft  of  the  Le- 
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mures,  which  was  held  in  it.  Ovid  alludes  to  this  in  the 
fifth  of  his  Fafti,  when  he  fays, 

“ Nec  viduae  taedis  eadeni,  nec  virginis  apta 
Tempora;  quae  nupfit,  non  diuturna  fuit : 

Hac  quoque  de  caufa,  li  te  proverbia  tangunt, 
Menfc  malum  Maio  nubere  vulffus  ait.” 

O 

lAw-apple,  in  Botany.  See  Podophyllum. 

May -bujh.  See  Crataegus. 

May-Aw.  See  Dew. 

M.AV-dute,  a fpecies  of  cherry. 

MAY-//7y.  See  Convallaria.  n 

May -weed.  See  Anthemis  and  Matricaria. 

MAY-wfrr/,  in  Agriculture , the  common  name  of  a trouble- 
fome  kind  of  field  weed,  which  refembies  wild  chamomile, 
and  is  a trailing  perennial  plant,  which  puts  out  roots  from 
its  branches  as  they  lie  on  the  ground.  By  thefe  means, 
and  by  fcattering  its  feeds  long  before  the  corn  is  ripe,  it 
fpreads  and  multiplies  greatly.  It  flowers  in  May,  whence 
its  name  . With  regard  to  the  belt  means  of  extirpating  it, 
they  are  thofe  of  fummer  fallowing,  repeated  good  harrow- 
ing, and  burning  the  collected  roots.  What  efcapes  thefe 
clearings  fliould  be  very  carefully  pul'ed  tip  by  hand  ; for 
the  common  weeding-hook  will  not  go  deep  enough  to  take 
out  the  w-hole  of  the  long  (lender  tap  root  of  this  plant,  of 
which  every  remaining  bit  that  has  a knot  in  it  will  produce 
new  (hoots.  The  farmer  (liould  not  regret  this  (mail  addi- 
tional expence,  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  mod  fatal  enemies 
his  corn  can  have.  Mr.  Lille  obferves,  that  a “ good  crop 
of  wheat  in  the  winter  time,  was  fo  dellroyed  by  the  coming 
up  of  May-weed  and  poppies  in  the  fpring  and' fummer,  that 
it  did  not  at  laft  yield  fo  much  as  the  feed.”  Where  proper 
tillage  is  pradlifed,  this  can  never  be  the  cafe. 

May-woc/,  in  Botany.  See  Artemisia. 

May,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  elded  fon  of  fir  Thomas 
May,  knight,  of  Mayfield  in  Suffex,  was  born  in  1595. 
He  purfued  his  fiudies  in  Sidney  college  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  ; after  which  he  entered  himfelf 
a member  of  Gray’s  Inn,  with  the  view  of  dudying  the 
law,  though  he  probably  never  purfued  it  as  a profeffion 
He  was  much  attached  to  literature,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  poets  and  men  of  wit  who  flourifhed  in  that  period. 
Owing  to  the  extravagance  of  his  father,  he  had  only  a 
fmall  annuity  to  depend  upon.  Some  of  his  fird  compofi- 
tions  were  of  the  dramatic  clafs,  and  three  tragedies  and 
two  comedies  are  extant  in  his  name.  He  tranflated  “ Vir- 
gil’s Georgies,”  “ Selected  Epigrams  of  Martial,”  and 
“ Lucan’s  Pharfalia,”  with  a continuation  of  the  poem  to 
the  death  of  Julius  Casfar,  in  feven  books,  of  his  own  com- 
pofition  ; which  have  been  fo  much  admired,  as  to  be  given 
with  feveral  of  the  bed  editions  of  Lucan.  This  has  ren- 
dered his  name  famous  among  claflical  fcholars.  He  was 
author  of  many  original  poems,  fuch  as  “ The  Reign  of 
Henry  II.,”  “ The  victorious  Reij^n  of  Edward  III.,” 
“ The  Defcription  of  Henry  II.  with  a (hort  Survey  of  the 
Changes  of  his  Reign,”  and  “ The  (ingle  and  comparative 
CharaCter  of  Henry  and  Richard  his  Sons.”  He  was  in 
high  edimation  with  king  Charles  I.,  who  defignated  him  as 
his  poet ; but  the  monarch  was  not  fufficiently  liberal  to 
fecure  the  poet’s  attachment.  He  even  quitted  the  royal 
party,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  and  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  parliament.  He  was  appointed  fe- 
cretary  to  the  parliament,  and  wrote  a hidory  of  its  tranf- 
adtions ; which  work  became  famous,  and  was  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  royal  party.  Clarendon  fpeaks  with  great 
contempt  of  his  performance,  but  Granger  affirms  that  it  is 
a very  refpedtable  work.  It  was  his  lad  literary  labour. 


He  died  in  November  1650.  His  confideration  with  his 
party  was  (hewn  by  a fplendid  public  funeral  in  Wedminder 
Abbey,  with  a marble  monument  and  a laudatory  epitaph. 
After  the  redoration,  the  royalills  took  their  revenge,  dug 
up  his  body,  which  they  treated  with  ignominy,  and  tore 
down  the  monument  intended  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
Biog.  Brit. 

May,  in  Geography , a river  of  America,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  320  15'.  W.  long. 
8o°  55'.  — Alfo,  a river  of  Chiampa,  which  runs  into  the 
Chinefe  fea,  N.  lat.  icP  42'.  E.  long.  107°  14'. — Alfo,  a 
towm  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiflan  ; 1 20  miles  S. 
of  Schiras. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  formerly  dedicated  to  St. 
Adrian,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Danes.  On  it  is  a light- 
houfe  ; five  miles  S.  of  Fifenefs.  N.  lat.  56  10'.  W.  long. 
2°  38'. 

May.  See  Mayo. 

May,  Cape,  the  mod  foutherly  point  of  land  of  New 
Jerfey,  and  the  N.  point  of  the  entrance  into  Delaware  bay 
and  river  in  N.  lat.  39°.  W.  long.  74  51'. 

May,  Cape,  County,  extends  northward  round  the  fore- 
mentioned  cape,  and  is  a healthy,  fandy  tradl  of  country, 
34  miles  long,  and  19  broad.  This  county  is  divided  into 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  precindls.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  3066,  of  whom  98  are  (laves. 

May  Point,  a point  of  the  peninfula,  between  Fortune 
and  Placentia  bays,  on  the  S.  fide  of  Newfoundland  ifland. 

MAYA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre;  21  miles  N.  of 
Pamplona. 

Maya,  in  Metaphyfics,  is  a term  of  vague  import  among 
the  Brahmans  and  other  Hindoo  philofophers.  It  means 
illufion  or  deception , and  is  varioufly  applied  in  cafes  beyond 
the  reach  of  demonftration  or  comprehenfion.  For  inftance, 
although  their  moll  facred  books  give  the  title  of  god  to 
the  fun,  and  they  confefs  generally  that  the  fun  is  an  emblem 
or  image  of  their  three  great  deities,  jointly  and  individually, 
that  is  of  Brahm,  or  the  Supreme  Being,  who  alone  exifts 
really  and  abfolutely,  yet  th  e three  forms,  or  trimurti,  are  con - 
fidered  as  maya,  or  delufion,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  fun; 
but  lince  the  latter  is  the  mod  glorious  and  adlive  emblem  of 
God,  that  luminary  is  refpedled  as  an  objedt  of  high  venera- 
tion. This  is  fufficiently  myilerious ; but  it  (lows  from 
the  principal  tenet  of  the  Vedanti  fchool  (fee  Vedanta); 
“ That  the  only  being  which  has  ablolute  and  real  exiflence  is 
the  Divine  Spirit,  infinitely  w'ife,  infinitely  benign,  and  infi- 
nitely powerful,  expanded  through  the  univerfe  ; not  merely 
as  the  foul  of  the  world,  buc  as  the  ruler  of  it,  fending  forth 
rays  or  emanations  from  his  own  effence,  which  are  the  pure 
vital  fouls  of  all  animated  creatures,  whether  moveable  or  im- 
moveable; or,  as  we  (hould  exprefs  it,  both  animals  and  vege- 
tables, and  which  he  calls  back  to  himfelf,  according  to 
certain  law's  eitablifhed  by  his  unlimited  vvifdom.”  Brahm,  as 
the  Mott  High  One,  is  neuter;  in  the  charadler  of  Supreme 
Ruler  he  is  named  Paramefwara  ; but,  through  the  infinite 
veneration  to  which  he  is  entitled,  the  Hindoos  meditate  on 
him  with  filent  adoration,  and  offer  prayers  and  facrifices 
only  to  the  higher  emanations  from  him.  This  filent  adora- 
tion is  by  fome  called  Jap,  (fee  that  article,)  in  which  de- 
fcription of  worfhip  the  holy  gayatri  and  the  facred  mono- 
fy liable  O’M  is  mentally  recited.  (See  O’M.)  In  a mode, 
incomprehenfible  to  inferior  creatures,  they  are  involved  at 
fird  in  the  gloom  of  maya,  and  fubjedt  to  various  taints 
from  attachment  to  worldly  affedtions ; but  they  can  never 
be  reunited  to  their  fource,  until  they  difpel  the  illufion  by 
felf-demal,  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  intelledlual  ab- 
(tradlion,  and  have  removed  the  impurities  of  their  nature 
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Fy  repentance,  mortification,  and  fuccefiive  tranfmigratory 
paffages  through  the  forms  of  animals  or  vegetables,  accord- 
ing to  their  demerits.  In  fuch  a reunion  confifts  their  final 
beatitude  ; and  to  effeft  it  by  the  beft  pofiible  means  is  the 
objedt  of  their  fupreme  ruler,  who,  in  order  to  reclaim  the 
vicious,  to  punifii  the  incorrigible,  to  proteft  the  oppreffed, 
to  defiroy  the  oppreflor,  to  encourage  and  reward  the  good, 
and  to  (hew  all  fpirits  the  path  to  their  ultimate  happinefs, 
has  been  pleafed  (fay  the  Brahmans)  to  manifeft  himfelf  in 
a variety  of  ways,  from  age  to  age,  in  all  parts  of  the  ha- 
bitable world.  When  he  adts  immediately  without  affuming 
a fliape,  or  fending  forth  a new  emanation  ; or  when  a divine 
lound  is  heard  from  the  Iky,  that  manifeftation  of  himfelf  is 
called  Akafavani , or  an  ethereal  voice  : when  the  found  pro- 
ceeds from  a meteor,  or  a flame,  it  is  faid  to  be  Agnipuri , or 
formed  of  fire : a defcent  of  the  deity  in  the  (liape  of  a mortal, 
is  an  avatara.  Of  this  laft  defcription  there  have  been  many  ; 
but  the  chief  of  them  as  detailed  in  the  Puranas,  and  to  which 
the  word  is  generally  applied,  are  the  ten,  or  dafavatara,  of 
Viflinu  ; as  enumerated  under  the  article  Vishnu,  and 
defcribed  briefly  under  the  references  therefrom.  A fimilar 
incarnation  of  an  inferior  kind,  intended  to  anfwer  fome  pur- 
poie  of  lefs  moment,  is  called  Avantara.  Of  this  defcrip- 
tion is  that  noticed  under  Kandeh  rag  ; though  in  common 
language  called  alfo  avatara.  The  fupreme  being,  and  the 
celeftial  emanations  from  him,  are  nirakara,  or  bodilefs,  in 
which  date  they  mud  be  invifible  to  mortals ; but  when  they 
are  pratyakflja,  or  vifible,  they  become  fakara,  or  embodied, 
and  expreflive  of  the  divine  attributes  ; thus  Kriflina  revealed 
himfelf  to  Arjun,  as  defcribed  in  an  extraft  from  the  Gita 
under  the  article  Krishna,  or  in  a human  form,  which 
Kriflina  ufually  bore.  And  in  that  mode  of  appearing,  the 
deities  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  born  of  a woman,  but 
without  any  carnal  intercourfe.  The  excefiive  libertinifm  of 
Kriflina,  his  fe&aries  declare  to  be  apparent  only  ; he  was 
chafte  and  pure  in  reality  ; fuch  appearances  were  maya,  or 
delufion 

Thefe  doftrines,  however,  are  by  no  means  received  by 
all  Hindoos,  though  they  be  very  popular  with  certain  fedts. 
A reformation  of  the  above,  called  Purva  mimar.fa,  was  in. 
troduced  by  Jaimini,  who  denies  the  incarnations  of  deities. 
See  Jaimini. 

Although  not  particularly  in  its  place,  we  will  here  infert 
four  verfes  tranflated  by  fir  William  Jones  from  the  Bhagavat, 
one  of  the  Hindoo  Puranas,  as  connedfing  fome  of  their  phi- 
lofophical  tenets.  The  tranflation  we  are  affured  is  “ mod 
fcrupuloufly  literal.” 

“ Even  1 was  at  firft,  not  any  other  thing ; that  which 
exifts  unperceived,  fupreme  ; afterwards  I am  that  which  is  ; 
and  he  who  mud  remain,  am  I. 

“ Except  the  Firjl  Caufe , whatever  may  appear,  and  may 
not  appear,  in  the  mind,  know  that  to  be  the  mind’s  maya , 
or  delufion,  as  light,  as  darknefs. 

“ As  the  great  elements  are  in  various  beings,  entering, 
yet  not  entering,  (that  is,  pervading,  not  dedrbying,) 
thus  am  I in  them,  yet  not  in  them. 

“ Even  thus  far  may  enquiry  be  made  by  him  who  feeks  to 
know  the  principle  of  mind,  in  union  and  feparation,  which 
mud  be  every  where  always .”  Afiatic  Ref.  vol.  i. 

The  above  verfes  are  dated  to  have  been  fpoken  by  the  fu- 
preme being  to  Brahma,  and  wild  and  obfcure  as  they  are, 
the  learned  tranflator  doubts  if  the  poetry  or  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Italy  afford  conceptions  more  awfully  magni- 
ficent ; the  brevity  and  fimplicity  of  the  Mofaic  didtion  is, 
however,  unrivalled. 

The  fird  of  the  four  verfes  above  quoted  will  drongly  re- 
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mind  the  reader  of  the  infcription  in  a temple  at  Sais  in 
Lower  Egypt ; fee  the  article  Egypt  ; where  farther  traces  of 
refemblance  will  be  found  between  the  theogony  and  philo- 
fophy  of  that  country  and  of  India,  as  exhibited  in  this,  and 
the  other  articles  connected  with  Hindoo  mythology. 

“ As  the  foul  of  the  world,  or  the  pervading  mind,  fo 
finely  defcribed  by  Virgil,  we  fee  Jove  reprefented  by  feve- 
ral  Roman  poets  ; and  with  great  fublimity  by  Lucan,  in 
the  fpeech  of  Cato  concerning  the  Ammonian  oracle  : 
“ Jupiter  is  wherever  we  look,  wherever  we  move.”  This 
is  precifely  the  Indian  idea  of  Viflinu,  according  tp  the  four 
verfes  above  exhibited — not  that  the  Brahmans  imagine  their 
male  divinity  to  be  the  divine  ejfence  of  the  Great  One,  which 
they  declare  to  be  wholly  incomprehenfible  ; but,  fince  the 
power  of  pervading  created  things,  by  a fuperintending  pro- 
vidence, belongs  eminently  to  the  Godhead,  they  hold  that 
power  to  exift  tranfcendently  in  the  preferving  member  of 
the  Triad,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  be  every  where  always , 
not  in  fubftance,  but  in-  fpirit  and  energy.  Here,  however 
I fpeak  of  the  Vaiflinavas,  for  the  Saivas  afcribe  a fort, 
of  pre-eminence  to  Siva.”  Jones,  ib.  See  Vaishnava 
and  Saiva. 

The  accompliflied  writer  above  quoted  addreffed  a fpirited 
hymn  to  Narayana,  and  in  the  argument  prefixed  fays,  “ that 
a complete  introduction  to  it  would  be  no  lefs  than  a full  com- 
ment on  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  of  the  Hindoos,  the  remains 
of  Egyptian  and  Perfian  theology,  and  the  tenets  of  the 
Ionic  and  Italic  fchools:  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  (o  vaft 
a difquifition.  It  will  be  fufficient  here  to  notice,  that  the 
inextricable  difficulties  attending  the  vulgar  notion  of  material 
fuhjlances,  concerning  which  ‘ we  know  this  only,  that  we 
nothing  know,’  induced  many  of  the  wifeft  among  the  an- 
cients, and  fome  of  the  mod  intelligent  among  the  moderns, 
to  believe  that  the  whole  creation  was  rather  an  energy  than 
a work , by  which  the  infinite  Being,  who  is  prefent  at  all 
times  in  all  places,  exhibits  tp  the  minds  of  his  creatures  % 
fet  of  perceptions  like  a wonderful  pidlure,  or  piece  of  mufic, 
always  varied,  yet  always  uniform  ; fo  that  all  bodies  and 
their  qualities  exift,  indeed,  to  every  wife  and  ufeful  pur- 
pofe,  but  exift  only  as  they  are  perceived : a theory  no  lefs 
pious  than  fublime,  and  as  different  from  any  principle  of 
atheifm  as  the  brighteft  funlhine  differs  from  the  blacked 
night.  This  illufive  operation  of  the  Deity  the  Hindoo  phi- 
fophers  call  maya,  or  deception .”  The  Berkelyan  theory  of 
immaterialifm  ieems  to  coincide  with  thefe  doftrines.  See 
Berkeley. 

Maya,  in  a more  mythological  view,  is  defcribed  as  the 
mother  of  Kama,  the  god  ®f  love.  Under  this  perfoaifi- 
cation  (lie  reprefents  the  general  attracting  power  ; and  fome 
Hindoo  fcholars  explain  the  word  to  mean  the  ‘ firft  incli- 
nation of  the  Godhead  to  diverfify  himfelf,’  fuch  is  their 
phrafe,  ‘ by  creating  worlds.’  She  is  thus  feigned  to  be  the 
mother  of  univerfal  nature  and  of  all  the  inferior  gods. 
Lakfluni,  the  bounteous  giver  of  all  good,  is  alfo  reprefented 
to  be  the  mother  of  Kama,  and  one  of  her  appellations  is 
Maya,  or  Ada-maya,  as  noticed  under  Laksiimi. 

Maya,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  iflands  to  a (mail  fpecies  of  fparrow,  much  lefs 
than  our’s,  and  v&ry  common  among  them.  It  feeds  on 
rice,  and  is  very  deftrudtive  of  it. 

MAYACA,  in  Botany , a name  of  which  no  explanation 
is  given.  Aubl.  Guian.  42.  t.  15.  Juff.  45.  Lamarck  II- 
luftr.  t.  36.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  26.  See  Syena  ; 
Schreb.  36.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  254. 

MAYACA  RI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Guiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  20  1 1 '.  W.  long.  46'. 
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MAYAGUANA,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands ; 24  miles 
in  length.  N.  lat.  22°  32'  to  22°  44'.  W.  long.  720  15’ 
to  72  30'. 

MAYAHOUN,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the 
Iravvaddy,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Pegu,  and  was  called 
“ Loonzey”  or  “ Lundfey.”  It  is  large,  and  contains 
many  temples  and  convents,  beiides  granaries  filled  with 
rice,  produced  in  the  environs,  and  belonging  to  the  king  ; 
120  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rangoon. 

MAYALS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  16  miles  S. 
of  Lerida. 

MAYAMBA,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  in  the  kingdom  of  Loango,  near 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Within  its  territory,  which  extends  far 
eaftward,  is  a fait  lake,  above  15  miles  in  compafs,  which 
empties  itfelf  by  fome  rivulets  into  the  fea,  about  half  a 
league  N.  of  cape  Negro.  The  town  ftretches  along  the 
coaft,  but  lies  fo  low  that  the  inhabitants  are  frequently 
under  a neceflity  of  removing  at  high  water  to  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  high  lands.  The  river  Banna,  which  runs 
near  the  town,  is  faltifh,  and  has  at  its  mouth  a good  fifhery 
for  oyfters.  By  means  of  this  river,  logwood  is  brought  to 
the  port  in  canoes  from  the  province  of  Sette,  where  it 
abounds;  the  river  extends  150  miles  within  land.  The 
foil  of  Mayamba  is  dry  and  fandy,  and  produces  little  or  no 
grain,  but  furnifhes  plenty  of  bananas  and  palm-trees,  and 
of  the  latter  a wine  is  made,  and  alfo  roots  of  maxondo, 
which  they  ufe  inftead  of  bread.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
fupply  abundance  of  fifii,  on  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly 
fubfift.  The  oyfters  are  opened  and  fmoked,  and  are  thus 
preferved  in  an  eatable  ftate  for  feveral  months.  The  coun- 
try abounds  with  game,  which  is  caught  by  dogs,  with 
wooden  clappers  to  their  necks,  by  the  noife  of  which  they 
follow  them,  as  they  are  not  able  to  bark.  The  govern- 
ment of  this  province  is  commonly  conferred  on  a counfellor 
of  ftate,  who  is  alfo  prince  of  Loangiri,  and  gives  no  ac- 
count to  the  king  of  Loango  of  any  commodities,  except  of 
the  logwood,  which  pays  a duty  of  10  per  cent.  The 
people  are  rude  and  favage,  and  their  governor  is  an  abfolute 
tyrant.  The  commerce  of  elephants  was  formerly  con- 
fiderable  and  lucrative,  but  has  lately  been  almoft  annihi- 
lated. S.  lat.  30  20'.  E.  long.  13°  4'. 

M VYAPARA,  the  proper  name  of  Point  Palmiras  ; 
which  fee. 

MAYAPIL,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay ; 75 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Parral. 

MAYAPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; eight  miles  S.W.  of 
Palamow. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal;  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Calcutta. 

MAYAR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak, 
containing  about  300  houfes,  and  a caravanfera ; 24  miles 
S.  of  Ifpahan. 

MAYASQUER,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Quito  ; 70  miles  N.  of  Quito. 

MAYBACA,  a river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  N.  lat.  6°  40'.  W.  long.  58°  26'. 

MAYBOLE,  or  Minneboil,  a town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  which  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton.  The  population  returned  to  parliament  in  1791 
was  3162,  of  whom  1626  were  employed  in  manufactures, 
chiefly  of  blankets.  At  this  time  here  were  ten  perfons, 
whofe  ages  amounted  together  to  upwards  of  900  years  ; 18 
miles  S.  of  Ayr. 

MAYCAWINI,  a river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  6°  35'.  W.  long.  58' 26'. 

MAYCOCK  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Barbadoes ; 
three  miles  N.  of  Speight’s  town. 


MAYDOOH,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire  ; 42  miles 
S.W.  of  Monchaboo. 

MAYEM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana  ; 20  miles 
N.  of  Bafleen. 

MAYEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Coblentz;  15  miles  W.  of  Coblentz.  The  place 
contains  2200,  and  the  canton  5358  inhabitants,  in  15  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  30°  26'.  E.  long.  70  8'. 

Mayen’s  IJland,  an  ifland  lying  S.W.  of  Spitzbergen  ; 
formerly  reforted  to  for  the  whales  which  frequented 
its  coaft,  but  now  forfaken,  as  thefe  fifties  have  removed 
farther  north.  A very  high  mountain,  called  Beerenbergen, 
or  Bear  mountain,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  ifland,  which 
may  be  feen  from  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  30  miles. 
This  ifland  has  many  good  bays,  and  the  land  abounding 
with  deer,  and  the  coaft  with  fifh,  render  it  habitable  ; but 
the  floats  of  ice,  towards  the  E.  efpecially,  make  it  inac- 
celfible  in  fpring,  N.  lat.  71°  13'. 

MAYENCE.  See  Mentz. 

MAYENNE,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of,  in  Bio- 
graphy, fecond  fon  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guife, 
was  born  in  1554.  He  difp'ayed  great  courage  at  the  fieges 
of  PoiCtiers  and  Rochelle,  and  at  the  battle  of  Montcontour. 
He  alfo  defeated  the  Proteftants  in  Guienne,  Dauphiny,  and 
Saintonge.  When  his  brothers  were  killed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  ttates  at  Blois,  he  declared  himfelf  head  of  the 
league,  and  aflumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  France. 
He  proclaimed  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  king,  by  the  name 
of  Charles  X.  ; but  was  defeated  by  Henry  IV.  at  the 
battle  of  Arques,  and  again  at  Ivry.  In  1599  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  king,  who  made  him  governor  of  the  Ifle 
of  France.  He  died  in  1611.  Moreri. 

Mayenne,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  capital 
of  a department  of  the  fame  name,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftriit,  near  the  river  Mayenne,  defended  by  a caftle  on  a 
rock  : the  river  rifes  near  Linieres  in  the  department  of  the 
Charente,  and  pafling  by  Ambrieres,  Mayenne,  Laval,  &c. 
joins  the  Sarthe,  about  three  miles  N.  from  Angers,  and  forms 
the  Mayne,  which  joins  the  Loire,  about  foHi  miles  below. 
The  town  contains  7575  inhabitants ; one  of  its  cantons  con- 
tains 14,834,  on  a territory  of  162!  kiliometres,  in  eight 
communes,  and  the  other  contains  14,946  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  200  kiliometres,  in  twelve  communes. 

Mayenne,  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the  N.W.  re- 
gion of  France,  formerly  Lower  Maine,  lies  in  N.  lat.  48''  15', 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  departments  of  the  Chan- 
nel and  the  Orne,  on  the  E.  by  the  department  of  the  Sarthe, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  on  the  W.  by  that 
of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine.  Its  length  is  about  22  French 
leagues,  and  breadth  16;  its  extent  is  5452^  kiliometres,  or 
about  266  fquare  leagues,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
is  computed  at  328,397.  It  is  divided  into  three  circles, 
27  cantons,  and  288  communes.  Its  circles  are  Mayenne, 
including  157,256  inhabitants  in  116  communes;  Laval, 
containing  106,141  inhabitants  in  93  communes  ; and  Cha- 
teau-Gontheir,  having  65,000  inhabitants  in  79  communes. 
According  to  M.  Haflenfratz,  this  department  comprehends 
feven  circles,  68  cantons,  and  323,607  inhabitants.  Its 
contributions  in  the  nth  year  of  the  French  era  amounted 
to  3,111,618  fr.,  and  its  expences  for  adminiftration,  juf- 
tice,  and  public  inftru&ion,  were  234,804  fr.  Its  capital  is 
Laval.  A great  proportion  of  this  department  is  hilly  and 
covered  with  forefts  ; it  has  many  fandy  trails,  and  few 
cultivated  plains.  The  borders  of  the  rivers  Sarthe  and 
Mayenne  yield  fome  grain,  fruits,  and  paftures  in  abundance. 
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Here  are  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble  apd  ftone,  mi- 
neral fprings,  &c. 

Mayenne,  or  Mayne,  and  Loire,  fo  called  from  the  union 
of  two  rivers,  formerly  Anjou,  is  one  of  the  nine  departments 
of  the  weflern  region  of  France,  lying  in  N.  lat.  470  20', 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  departments  of  the  Mayenne 
and  Sarthe  ; on  the  E.  by  the  department  of  the  Indre  and 
Loire ; on  the  S.  by  the  departments  of  the  Vendee,  the 
Two  Sevres,  and  the  Vienne  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Loire.  Its  length  is  26  French  leagues, 
and  breadth  21  leagues;  and  its  territorial  extent  is  7637A 
kiliometres,  or  about  370  fquare  leagues  ; and  its  number 
of  inhabitants  is  376,033.  It  is  divided  into  five  circles  or 
diftri&s,  34  cantons,  and  385  communes.  The  circles  are 
Segre,  comprehending  38,176  inhabitants  in  77  communes  ; 
Bauge,  including  60,669  in  61  communes ; Saumur,  having 
90,104  in  1 15  communes;  Beaupreau,  with  74,630  in  73 
communes ; and  Angers,  having  92,434  in  39  communes. 
According  to  M.  Haflenfratz,  the  circles  are  eight,  the 
cantons  99,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  443,300.  Its 
contributions  in  the  uthyearof  the  French  era  amounted  to 
4,182,024  fr.  and  its  expences  for  adminiftration,  jultice, 
^nd  public  inftrudlion,  were  348,331  fr.  99  cents.  Its 
capital  is  Angers.  This  department,  diverfified  with  hills 
and  plains,  yields  grain,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  abundant  paftures, 
confiderable  foreils,  mines  of  coal,  & c.  and  quarries  of 
marble,  ftone,  and  (late. 

MAYEPEA,  in  Botany.  See  Ceranthus,  and  Cmo- 
nanthus  Incrajfata.  Notwithftanding  the  doubts  of  our 
learned  predeceflor  in  the  place  laft  cited,  we  are  convinced 
that  this  genus  of  Aublet  and  Schreberis  rightly  referred  by 
Swartz  and  Vahl  to  Chionanthus,  and  that  Jufiieu  was  widely 
miftaken  in  ranking  it  among  his  Rhamni. 

MAYER,  John  Frederic,  in  Biography , a learned  Ger- 
man divine  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Leipfic 
in  1630  ; he  acquired  a profound  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  became  profeflor  at  feveral  of  the  univerfities 
of  his  country.  He  died  in  1712  with  a high  charadler  for 
learning.  He  was  author  of  “ Bibliotheca  Biblica,”  which 
treats  of  the  molt  celebrated  commentators  of  the  fcriptures  ; 
a treatife  “ On  the  belt  Method  of  ftudying  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;”  “The  Hiftory  of  Martin  Luther’s  German 
Verlion  of  the  Bible,  with  a fhort  Account  of  the  Tranfla- 
tions  of  the  Sacred  Books  before  his  Time  and  other 
pieces.  Moreri. 

Mayer,  Tobias,  a German  aftronomer  and  mechanician, 
was  born  at  Marpach,  in  Wirtemburg,  in  the  year  1723. 
At  the  very  early  age  of  four  years  he  (hewed  a ftrong 
attachment  to  the  mechanical  arts,  and  adtually  began  to 
defign  and  conftruft  little  machines  with  dexterity  and 
accuracy.  His  father  was  a civil  engineer,  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  purfuits ; but  upon  his  death  the  fon  was  left 
almoit  deftitute,  and  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his  own 
energies  for  future  fupport.  By  thefe  he  made  himfelf 
acquainted  with  mathematical  learning,  and  qualified  himfelf 
in  a (hort  period  to  be  an  able  inftruftor  of  others.  He 
acquired,  at  the  fame  time,  a confiderable  (hare  of  clafiical 
knowledge,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  write  the  Latin  tongue  with 
elegance.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was  nominated 
mathematical  profeflor  at  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  and 
foon  after  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
that  town.  From  this  time  every  year  of  his  life  was  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  difcoveries  in  geometry  or  aftronomy.  He 
invented  many  ufeful  inftruments  for  the  meafurement  of 
angles  : he  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  the  moon  : 
he  extended  his  obfervations  to  the  planet  Mars,  and  the 
fixed  liars,  determining  the  places  of  the  latter,  and  afcer- 


taining  that  they  poflefs  a certain  degree  of  motion  relative 
to  theft  refpe&ive  fyftems.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  (hort 
life  the  magnetic  needle  engaged  his  attention,  to  which  he 
afligned  more  certain  laws  than  thofe  before  received.  To 
all  his  purfuits  he  applied  with  fuch  indefatigable  afliduity, 
that  he  died  literally  worn  out  with  labour  in  1762,  at  the 
age  of  thirty -nine.  The  principal  works  which  he  gave  to 
the  public  were,  “ A New  and  General  Method  of  refolving 
all  geometrical  Problems,  by  means  of  geometrical  Lines  ;” 
“ A mathematical  Atlas,  in  which  all  the  mathematical 
Sciences  are  comprifed  in  fixty  Tables  “ A Defcription 
of  a Lunar  Globe,  conftrufted  by  the  Cofmographical  So- 
ciety of  Nuremberg,  from  New  Obfervations  “ Maps  ;” 
and  feveral  valuable  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Gottingen.  His  table  of  reflations,  deduced 
from  aftronomical  obfervations,  agrees  with  that  of  Dr. 
Bradley ; and  his  theory  of  the  moon,  and  aftronomical/ 
tables  and  precepts,  were  fo  well  received,  that  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  Englifh  Board  of  Longitude  with  the 
premium  of  three  thoufand  pounds,  which  fum  was  paid  to 
his  widow  after  his  deceafe.  Thefe  tables  and  precepts 
were  publiftied  in  1770. 

MAYERGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon;  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Leon. 

MAYERNE,  Sir  Theodore  Turquet  de,  Baron 
d’Aubonne,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  born 
at  Geneva  in  the  year  1373.  His  father,  Lewis  de  Mayerne, 
author  of  “ A General  Hiftory  of  Spain,”  and  of  “ The 
Monarchic  arifto-democratique,”  and  a Calvinift,  had  re- 
moved thither  the  preceding  year,  on  account  of  religious 
perfecution,  from  Lyons.  After  being  inftru&ed  in  the 
rudiments  of  literature  in  his  native  city,  Theodore  was  fent 
to  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  remained  fome 
years  ; after  which,  as  he  had  made  choice  of  the  profeffion 
of  medicine,  he  removed  to  Montpellier,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  dotor  in  1397.  He  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Riverius,  firll  phyfician  to 
king  Henry  IV.,  through  whofe  influence  he  was,  in  the 
year  1600,  appointed  to  attend  the  duke  de  Rohan,  as 
phyfician,  in  his  embafly  to  the  diet  at  Spire  ; and  alfo  no- 
minated one  of  the  phyficians  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  On 
his  return,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  privilege  which  the 
latter  office  afforded  him,  and  pratifed  in  the  metropolis, 
where  he  alfo  gave  public  le&ures  in  anatomy  and  in  phar- 
macy to  the  young  furgeoris  and  apothecaries.  The  latter 
of  thefe  fubjets  led  him  to  treat  of  chemiftry,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  which  he  had  paid  peculiar  attention  ; and  his  recom- 
mendation of  chemical  remedies  drew  upon  him  a confider- 
able degree  of  enmity  from  the  faculty  of  Paris,  who 
manifelted  their  attachment  to  Gcden,  by  an  indifcriminate 
abufe  of  all  who  ventured  to  employ  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment not  mentioned  in  his  works.  Quercetanus  was  joined 
with  Mayerne  in  this  attack  ; and  one  of  the  faculty,  in 
1603,  publiftied  a book  agairdt  thefe  heterodox  brethren, 
entitled  “ Apologia  pro  Hippocratis  et  Galeni  Medicina, 
contra  Maye-nium  et  Quercetanum.”  To  this  Mayerne 
replied  immediately  in  another  “ Apologia,  in  qua  videre 
eft,  mviolatis  Hippocratis  et  Galeni  legibus,  Remedia  che- 
mice  prasparata  tuto  ufurpari  pofle,”  in  which  he  made  fome 
fevere  ftn&ures  on  the  Parifian  phyficians.  The  Galenifts, 
however,  not  only  replied,  but  proceeded  to  iflue  a decree  of 
the  faculty  againftconfulting  with  him,  conceived  in  very  bitter 
and  abufive  terms.  But  the  efteem  of  Henry  IV.,  which  he 
had  fully  obtained,  fo  far  fupported  him,  that  he  continued 
to  pradtife  in  Paris,  and  would  have  been  appointed  firft 
phyfician  to  the  king,  provided  he  would  have  embraced  the 
Catholic  religion.  Even  in  fpite  of  his  unyielding  adherence 
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to  Proteftantifm,  the  king  would  have  given  him  that  ap- 
pointment, had  not  the  Jefuits  influenced  queen  Mary  de 
Medicis  to  interpofe  and  prevent  it.  In  1607,  an  Englifh- 
man  of  rank,  who  had  been  his  patient,  carried  him  over 
to  England,  and  introduced  him  to  the  royal  family.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  affaffi- 
nation  of  Henry  IV.,  which  took  place  in  May,  1610. 
In  the  following  year,  he  received  an  exprefs  invitation 
from  king  James  I.  to  come  and  take  the  office  of  his 
firft  phyfician,  which  he  accepted,  and  paffcd  the  reft  of 
his  life  in  England,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  firft  perfon  in  the  profeffion.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  both  univerfities,  and  into 
the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  treated  with  the  greateft  re- 
fpedl  by  thefe  learned  bodies.  He  incurred  fome  obloquy 
on  account  of  the  fatal  ficknel's  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales, 
in  Odtober  1612  ; in  the  treatment  of  which  he  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  other  phyficians,  with  refpedt  to  the  ufe  of 
blood-letting.  But  his  conduit  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  king  and  council,  of  which  certificates,  couched  in  the 
mod  fatisfadtory  terms,  were  given  him.  He  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  James,  in  1624;  and  on  the 
acceffion  of  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  firft  phyfician  to 
him  and  his  queen,  and  rofe  to  high  favour,  particularly  with 
the  latter.  During  the  civil  commotions  he  ftill  adhered  to 
the  royal  party,  for  he  was  appointed  firft  phyfician  to 
Charles  II.  after  the  death  of  his  father,  although  the  office 
was  now  merely  nominal.  Thus  he  enjoyed  the  extraor- 
dinary honour  of  ferving  four  kings  fucceffively  in  his  me- 
dical capacity  ; and  during  all  this  period  he  was  molt  ex- 
tenfively  employed  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  this 
kingdom,  by  which  he  accumulated  a large  fortune.  He 
died  at  Chelfea,  March  15,  1655,  in  the  eighty-fecond  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields.  Sir  Theodore  was  twice  married;  but  left 
only  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  marquis  de 
Cugnac,  grandfon  of  marfhal  de  la  Force.  He  bequeathed 
his  library  to  the  College  of  Phyficians. 

The  only  work  which  fir  Theodore  Mayerne  publifhed 
himfelf,  was  the  “ Apologia,”  before-mentioned.  But  in 
Germany  a letter  of  his  was  printed  in  1619,“  De  Gonorrheas 
inveteratse,  et  Carunculae  et  Ulceris  in  meatu  urinario  cura- 
tione  ad  Geo.  Mat.  Koningium.”  After  his  death  were 
publifhed  “ Medical  Counfels  and  Advices,”  and  “ A Trea- 
tife  on  the  Gout,”  which  had  been  written  in  French,  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin  by  Theoph.  Bonetus,  and  thence  into 
Englifh  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sherley,  in  1676.  Alfo,  “ Praxeos 
Mayermanas  in  Morbis  internis  gravioribus  et  chronicis  Syn- 
tagma,” publifhed  in  1690,  by  his  godfon,  fir  Theodore  de 
Vaux,  who  alfo  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1687, 

Mayerne’s  Account  of  the  Difeafes  of  Dogs,  with  fe- 
veral  Receipts  for  Canine  Madnefs,”  printed  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadtions  for  that  year.  “ Tradtatus  de  cura 
Gravidarum,”  added  to  an  edition  of  the  “ Praxis.”  Moft 
of  thefe  were  included  in  Dr.  Jofeph  Browne’s,  publication, 
entitled  “ Mayernii  Opera  Medica,  compledlentia  Confilia, 
Epiftolas,  et  Obfervationes,  Pharmacopeiam  variafque  Me- 
dicamentorum  formulas,”  folio,  1701.  The  firft  book  in 
this  volume  confifts  of  medical  cafes  treated  by  the  author, 
to  moft  of  which  the  names  of  the  patients  are  prefixed, 
who  are  in  general  perfons  of  the  firft  quality  in  France  and 
England.  They  comprehend  a feries  from  1605  to  1640. 
The  defcriptions  are  generally  diftindt,  minute,  and  judicious, 
and  the  reafonings,  though  commonly  founded  upon  the 
erroneous  dodtrines  of  that  time,  are  yet  acute  and  learned. 
His  prefcriptions  are  moftly  of  the  compound  form  of  the 
Galenical  fchool ; yet  his  Pharmacopeia  exhibits  a number 
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of  chemical  preparations,  and  he,  doubtlefs,  contributed 
much  to  their  introdudtion.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  che- 
mical knowledge  to  medicinal  fubjedts ; for  he  is  faid  to 
have  difcovered,  by  a courfe  of  experiments,  the  principal 
colours  to  be  ufed  in  enamelling,  and  to  have  communicated 
them  to  Petitot,  the  famous  painter  in  that  branch.  He 
was,  likewife,  converfant  with  natural  hiftory,  and  edited 
Mouffet’s  pofthumous  “ Theatrum  Infedtorum.”  Aikin's 
Biog.  Memoirs  of  Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAYET,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  La  Fleche  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Le  Mans.  The 
place  contains  3165,  and  the  canton  10,049  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  210  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes. 

Mayet -de-Montagne,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  La  Paliffe ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Cuffet.  The  place 
contains  3945,  and  the  canton  14,443  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  180  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

MAYETA,  in  Botany,  Aubl.  Guian.  443.1.  176.  Juff. 
330  ; is  Melajloma  Maieta,  Lamarck  Didt.  v.  4.  34.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  589.  See  Melastoma. 

MAYFIELD,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America,  in 
Montgomery  county,  New  York,  incorporated  in  1793,  and 
containing  876  inhabitants. 

MAYHEM.  See  Mahim. 

Mayhem,  appeal  of.  See  Appeal. 

MAYL,  fn  Falconry,  fignifies  to  pinion  the  wings  of  a 
hawk. 

MAYLLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon;  14  miies  E. S.E.  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

MAYNA,  in  Botany,  (why  fo  called  does  not  appear,) 
Aubl.  Guian.  921.  t-  352,  a dioecious  (hrub,  of  which  the 
male  only  was  obferved  in  Cayenne  by  Aublet.  He  de- 
feribes  it  by  the  name  of  M.  odorala,  as  having  feveral 
upright,  fimple,  flexible,  brittley7r»u,  about  fix  feet  high. 
Leaves  alternate,  {talked,  ten  inches  long,  and  three  wide, 
lanceolate  inclining  to  obovate,  pointed,  entire,  fomewhat 
wavy,  of  a fine  {hilling  green,  and  a firm  texture,  with  a 
prominent  rib  and  numerous  veins  beneath.  Stipulas  lanceo- 
late, deciduous.  Flowers  axillary,  feveral  together,  on  {hort 
{talks,  white,  and  very  agreeably  feented,  produced  in  the 
month  of  December.  The  calyx  is  in  three  deep  concave 
fegments,  externally  hairy.  Petals  eight,  roundifli,  with 
fhort  eredt  claws.  Stamens  28  or  30,  difpofed  upon  a co- 
nical receptacle  ; their  filaments  fhort,  anthers  long  and 
quadrangular,  opening  at  the  top.  Aublet  could  find  no 
traces  of  a piftil,  nor  could  he  difeover  the  female  plant, 
though  he  carefully  fought  for  it.  Juffieu  has  juftly  re- 
ferred this  genus  to  his  order  of  Magnolia  ; fee  that 
article. 

MAYNARD,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a French  poet, 
born  in  1582,  was  fon  of  a counfellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Touloufe.  He  was  introduced,  while  very  young,  to  court, 
and  was  appointed  fecretary  to  queen  Margaret.  In  1634, 
the  duke  de  Noailles,  being  appointed  ambaflador  to  the 
c.ourt  of  Rome,  took  Maynard  with  him.  Fie  was  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  from  its  firft  inftitution,  and 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  cardinal  Richelieu, 
but  failing  in  his  objedt,  he  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
tyrant,  and  wrote  fatires  upon  him.  At  length,  weary  in 
the  purfuit  ot  fortune,  he  retired  to  his  native  province, 
where  he  died  in  1646,  at  the  age  of  fixty-four.  His  works 
confift  ot  Songs,  Epigrams,  Odes,  Mifcehaneous  Poems, 
and  Letters  in  profe.  They  mult  be  read  with  caution,  for 
though  efteemed  as  a man  of  honour  and  a lincere  friend, 
his  principles  were  very  licentious.  Moreri. 
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MayNAUD,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  Englilh  lawyer,  who 
didinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  patriotifm,  as  well  as  his  know- 
ledge of  jurifprudence,  and  integrity  in  his  profeffion.  When 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  declared  king  after  the  abdication 
of  James  II.,  fir  John  waited  upon  the  new  monarch  with 
an  addrefs  ; and  William  having  obferved  to  him  that  from 
his  age  he  mud  have  outlived  mod  of  the  judges  and  eminent 
lawyers  of  his  danding  ; he  replied,  “ and  I fhould  have 
outlived  the  law  too  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  your 
majedy.”  He  died  in  1690,  aged  88.  Biog.  Brit. 

MAYNAS,  in  Geography,  a government  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  eadern  limit  of  the  audience  of  Quito,  lying 
contiguous  to  thofe  of  Quixos  and  Jaen  de  Bracamoros 
towards  the  ealt.  I11  the  territories  of  this  jurifdiftion  are 
the  fources  of  thofe  rivers,  which  form  by  their  conflux 
the  Maranon.  The  llreams  of  thefe  rivers  environ  and  per- 
vade the  government  of  Maynas.  Its  limits,  both  towards 
the  N.  and  S.,  are  little  known.  Eadward  it  joins  the 
poffeflions  of  the  Portuguefe,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  line  of  demarcation  that  forms  a boundary  between  the 
Spaniffi  and  Portuguefe  poffefiions.  Santiago  de  la  La- 
guna, which  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  is  properly 
the  capital  of  Maynas  ; though  San  Francifco  de  Borja 
has  been  ufually  coniidered  as  fuch.  (See  Cocama.)  The 
mifiionary  villages  of  this  jurifdiftion  are  numerous ; and 
they  trade  with  each  other,  and  alfo  with  Quito  and  Lamas, 
in  falted  fifh,  chocolate,  of  which  the  arroba  (25  lbs.)  is 
fold  for  two  rials,  wax,  yuca,  and  vegetable  candles,  called 
by  the  natives  “ padas,”  being  the  fruit  of  a tree,  which, 
when  lighted,  prefents  at  once  wax  and  wick.  Whether 
this  tree  be  the  “ croton  febifera”  of  Linnasus  has  not 
been  afcertained.  There  are  alfo  fome  poor  manufaftures, 
chiefly  cloaks  and  hats,  made  of  the  rich  plumage  of  the 
birds,  with  which  they  are  formed  after  any  pattern.  The 
manners  and  cudoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maynas  differ 
little  from  the  other  nations  of  the  Pampas  del  Sacra- 
mento. except  where  they  are  tinged  with  a faint  dye  of 
Chriflianity. 

MAYNBERNHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Anfpach,  near  the  Maine;  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Wurzburg. 

MAYNE.  See  Mayenne. 

Mayne,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  countyof  Antrim,  which, 
rifing  towards  the  centre  of  the  county,  flows  into  lough 
Neagh,  a little  below  Randaldown. 

MAYNOOTH,  a pod-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  and  province  of  Leinder.  In  this  town  is  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  for  the  education  of  perfons 
profefling  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  indituted  by  aft  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1 795-  The  building  confids  of 
lodging-rooms,  fchools,  a church,  library,  hall,  and  different 
offices  fuitable  to  the  accommodation  of  200  ecclefiadical 
ftudents,  befides  profeffors,  officers,  and  fervants.  There  is 
alfo  a Lay  College,  edablilhed  by  private  fubfcription  in  1802. 
When  the  evils  attendant  on  a foreign  education,  efpecially 
under  the  circumdances  fn  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland  were  educated,  at  the  expence  of  foreign  powers, 
are  confidered,  it  mull  be  admitted  to  have  been  a wife  Hep 
in  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  provide  a place  of  educa- 
tion for  them  at  home  ; and  it  is  furprifing  that  the  expence 
thus  incurred  Ihould  ever  be  objefted  to  by  Protedants. 
The  quedion  is  not,  whether  the  tenets  of  popery  are  de- 
ferving  of  fupport  ? but  whether  the  population  of  Ireland 
is  to  be  fupplied  with  priells  educated  at  the  expence,  and  of 
courfe  attached  to  the  intereff,  of  foreign  powers,  or  fup- 
plied with  them  from  a college  fupported  at  the  national 
cxpence  ? Maynooth  had  formerly  a college,  founded  in 
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ijT r 8 by  an  earl  of  Kildare,  whofe  defcendent,  the  duke 
of  Leinfter,  has  a princely  refidence  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  has  alfo  a charter-fchool  for  fifty  girls.  Maynooth  is  12 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin. 

MAYO,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught, the  third  in  fize,  but  one  of  the  leaft  populous  in 
proportion  to  its  extent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  E.  by  Sligo  and  Rofcommon, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Galway.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is 
49  Irifh  or  62  Englilh  miles  ; and  its  breadth  45  Irifli  or 
57  Englilh  miles.  It  contains  790,600  acres,  or  123^ 
fquare  miles  Irifh,  equal  to  1,270,144  acres,  or  1984 
fquare  miles  Englilh.  Its  population  was  edimated,  when 
Dr.  Beaufort  wrote,  at  140,000,  but  there  mud  have  been 
fince  that  time  a confiderable  increafe  in  this  as  well  as 
every  other  county.  There  are  68  parilhes,  but  thefe  are 
combined  into  eighteen  benefices,  having  about  as  many 
churches,  which  would  be  a dreadful  grievance,  if  the  great 
mafs  of  the  people  were  not  Roman  Catholics.  The  foil  of 
the  county  of  Mayo  varies  prodigioufly,  from  the  bleak  and 
rugged  mountain  to  the  fertile  and  chearful  plain.  The 
eadern  and  fouthern  parts  are  arable  and  champaign,  and 
though  not  arrived  at  a high  degree  of  cultivation,  they 
produce  a fufficiency  of  corn  and  flax  for  home  confumptiou, 
and  fupply  other  counties  with  abundance  ol  fat  and  dore 
cattle.  In  the  mountainous  didrift  of  Burriflioole  there  are 
fome  fruitful  grounds  along  the  coad  and  in  the  vallies.  But  a 
large  extent  in  the  N.W.  is  overfpread  with  an  immenfe  mafs 
of  uninhabited  mountains,  and  traftlefs  bogs  without  roads, 
and  very  difficult  of  accefs  to  the  few  farmers  and  filhermen 
who  dwell  upon  the  coad,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mullet ; a peninfula,  which  is  faid  to  be  fertile,  pleafant, 
and  well  inhabited.  Among  the  mountains  in  the  S.W. 
Croagh-Patrick  claims  the  pre-eminence,  the  conic  fummit 
of  which  is  diilinguiffied  at  a vad  didance  rifing  2666  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fca,  and  being  by  fome  edeemed  the 
highed  mountain  in  Ireland,  but  others  confider  the  Reeks 
in  Kerry  to  furpafs  it.  On  the  top  of  Croagh-Patrick  is 
a very  large  and  remarkable  cairn.  M'Nephin,  though 
little  inferior  to  it  in  height  and  fublimity,  being  2640  feet 
high,  is  of  a very  different  charafter,  for  it  dands  almod 
infulated,  and  appears  rounded  on  all  fides,  and  at  top  like 
a huge  rath  or  barrow.  There  are,  in  the  flat  country 
that  borders  upon  the  lakes  of  Malic  and  Carrah,  many 
miles  of  rocky  ground,  which,  at  a diflance,  appear  like 
one  immenfe  ffieet  of  white  done.  But  upon  a nearer  in- 
fpeftion  of  thefe  Angular  rocks,  they  are  perceived  to  dand 
in  parallel  lines,  from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  furface, 
like  flag-dones  pitched  in  the  ground  upon  their  edges  ; 
and  however  they  may  vary  in  fiiape,  fize,  and  diftance, 
they  are  all  calcareous,  and  have  all  the  fame  direftion. 
Fifiures  of  a great  depth  are  found  in  fome  of  the  narrowed 
interdices  ; but,  in  general,  the  verdure  between  them  is 
beautiful,  and  the  padure  excellent  for  fheep.  Large  ca- 
verns and  fubterraneous  waters  are  alfo  frequent  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  cfpeciaily  near  Cong.  At  the  back  of  that 
fmall  village,  a very  broad  river  ruffles  at  once  from  beneath 
a gently-doping  bank,  and  after  a rapid  courfe  of  about  a 
mile,  lofes  itfelf  in  lough  Corrib.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  outlet  of  a fubterraneous  channel,  through  which  the 
fuperfluous  waters  of  lough  Mafic  and  lough  Carra  are 
difcharged  into  Corrib.  This  rocky  part  of  Mayo  abounds 
alfo  with  turlachs,  as  they  are  called  in  Irilh.  Thefe  are 
plains,  fome  of  them  very  extenfive,  which  having  no  vifiule 
communication  with  any  brooks  or  rivers,  in  the  winter 
are  covered  with  water,  ar.d  become  in  the  fummer  a rich 
and  firm  padure,  the  waters  rifing  and  retiring  through 
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rocky  clefts  in  the  bottoms.  There  are  many  fine  lakes  in  this 
county.  Lough  Conn,  at  the  foot  of  M'Nephin,  is  nine 
miles  long  ; lough  Mafic  is  longer  by  two  miles,  and  confi- 
derably  broader.  There  are  fome  fine  harbours,  and  many 
iflands,  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  are  noticed  in  diftind 
articles.  Caftlebar  is  the  county  town.  The  only  members 
of  parliament  returned  from  this  county  are  the  two  knights 
of  the  (hire.  Beaufort’s  Memoir. 

Mayo,  or  May , one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  about 
21  miles  in  circumference,  of  an  oval  form,  with  a variety 
of  rocks  and  points  projeding  into  the  fea.  Its  elevation 
above  the  fea  is  confiderable  ; neverthelefs  its  furface  is 
level  and  plain,  if  we  except  two  mountains  of  confiderable 
height.  The  fhore,  according  to  the  defcription  of  Dam- 
pier,  prefents  fandy  bays  between  the  promontories,  which 
afford  good  anchorage.  On  the  W.  fide  of  the  ifland,  are  a 
bay  of  this  kind,  where  (hips  drop  anchor,  and  a fand  bank, 
forty  paces  wide,  and  extending  nearly  three  miles  along  the 
fhore,  within  which  is  a large  fait  pond,  two  miles  long,  and 
half  a mile  broad,  from  the  N.  end  of  which  fait  is  obtained 
in  the  whole  dry  feafon,  that  is,  from  November  to  the 
month  of  May.  The  foil  of  the  ifland  is  dry,  with  little 
moiflure  from  rivulets  or  fprings,  its  humidity  being  occa- 
fioned  by  the  nightly  dews,  or  the  fhowers  that  fall  in  the 
wet  feafon.  In  the  whole  ifland  there  is  only  one  fpring, 
near  its  centre,  the  water  of  which  runs  off  in  a fmall  ftream 
through  a valley  confined  by  the  hills.  The  ifland  of  courfe 
mull  be  in  a very  confiderable  degree  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive. It  has  three  fmall  towns,  which  contain  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  The  chief  fruits  are  figs,  water- 
melons, citrons  and  oranges  of  a very  indifferent  quality, 
and  pumpions,  which,  together  with  calwanas,  a fort  of 
bean,  furnifh  the  natives  with  their  ordinary  diet.  The  fea 
fupplies  great  variety  and  plenty  of  fifh.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  7000.  N.  lat  ic0ioh  W.  lone. 
23°  8'. 

Mayo,  a river  of  New  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  California,  N.  lat.  27°  40'. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  government  of  Caraccas  ; 35  miles  W.  of 
Caraccas. — Alfo,  a province  of  New  Mexico,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  province  of  Hifqui,  on  the  E.  by  New  Bifcay, 
on  the  S.  by  Cinaloa,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Ca- 
lifornia. 

MAYOBAMBA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Truxillo.  S.  lat.  6"  58'. 

M.AYOMBA,  or  Jambo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Loango, 
on  the  coaft.  S.  lat.  3°45;.  E.  long.  io°  24'. 

MAYOMBO,  a town  of  Congo  ; eight  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Bombi. 

MAYOR,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand.  S.  lat.  3 6 5 57'.  E.  long. 
183°  31'.  Near  this  is  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  and  rocks, 
to  which  Cook  gave  the  name  of  “ The  Court  of  Alder- 
men.” 

Mayor,  Cape , a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Spain.  N. 
lat.  430  29'.  W.  long.  3°  46'. 

Mayor,  or  Motor , the  chief  magiftrate  or  governor  in 
the  cities,  and  moll  corporation  towns  of  England  ; chofen 
annually  by  his  peers  out  of  the  number  of  the  aldermen. 
See  Alderman. 

The  word,  according  to  Verllegan,  comes  from  the  an- 
cient Englifh  mater.  able,  potent , of  the  verb  may , or  can. 
The  mayor  of  the  place  is  the  king’s  lieutenant,  and,  with 
the  aldermen  and  common-council,  can  make  laws,  called 
bye-laws , for  the  government  of  the  place.  He  has  alfo 
the  authority  of  a kind  of  judge,  to  determine  matters,  and 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law. 


King  Richard  I.,  A.D.  1189,  firft  changed  the  bailiffs  of 
London  into  mayors ; by  whofe  example  others  were  after- 
wards appointed.  See  London. 

Mayors  of  corporations  arejuftices  of  peace  pro  tempore, 
and  they  are  mentioned  in  feveral  ftatutes ; but  no  perfon 
fhall  bear  any  office  of  magiftracy  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  any  town,  corporation,  &c.  that  hath  not  received 
the  facrament,  according  to  the  church  of  England,  within 
one  year  before  his  election  ; and  who  fhall  not  take  the  oaths 
of  fupremacy,  &c.  flat.  13  Car.  II.  cap.  i. 

Mayor 's-Court.  See  Court. 

MAYORGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Ef- 
tramadura,  on  the  W.  coaft,  near  the  Atlantic  ; 50  miles 
N.  of  Lifbon. — Alfo,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  difcovered  in  1780  by  don  Francifco  Antonio 
Maurelle.  S.  lat.  18"’  38  . E.  long.  1790  52'. 

Mayorga  IJland.  See  Majorca. 

MAYOTTA,  the  molt  foutherly  of  the  Comorra  iflands, 
about  240  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  1 50  from  the 
ifland  of  Madagalcar.  Although  this  ifland  is  cold,  low, 
and  damp,  and  not  inhabited  near  the  coaft,  it  abounds  with 
provifions  and  fruits.  S.  lat.  130.  E.  long.  450  16'. 

MAYOW,  John,  in  Biography,  an  ingenious  phyfician 
and  phyfiologift,  was  born  in  Cornwall  in  1645.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a probationer  fellow 
of  All-Souls’  college,  having  firft  been  entered  a ftudent  of 
Wadham.  He  took  a degree  in  civil  law,  but  afterwards 
ftudied  medicine,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  that  pro- 
feffion.  He  feems  to  have  refided  chiefly  at  Bath  ; but  died 
at  the  houfe  of  an  apothecary  in  York-ftreet,  Covent-gar- 
den, in  the  year  1679. 

Thefe  are  all  the  brief  memoirs  that  are  recorded  of  a 
man,  who  went  before  his  age  in  his  views  of  chemical  phy- 
fiology,  and  in  fome  meafure  anticipated,  darkly  and  im- 
perfectly it  is  true,  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  difcoveries 
in  pneumatic  chemiftry,  which  the  prefent  age  has  pro- 
duced. He  publifhed  at  Oxford,  in  1699,  “ Tradatus  duo, 
quorum  prior  agit  de  Refpiratione,  alter  de  Rachitide.” 
Thefe  were  afterwards  reprinted,  in  1674,  with  three  addi- 
tional diflertations,  under  the  title  of  “ Tradatus  quinque 
Phyfico-Medici,  quorum  primus  agit  de  Sale  Nitro,  et  Spi- 
ritu  Nitro-aereo,  fecundus  de  Refpiratione,  tertius  de  Re- 
fpiratione foetus  in  utero  et  ovo,  quartus  de  motu  mufculari 
et  fpiritibus  animalibus,  ultimus  de  Rachitide.”  It  is  from 
the  firft  of  thefe  treatifes,  on  nitre  and  nitro-aerial  fpirit,  that 
Mayow  derives  his  claim  to  the  originality  of  difcovery  juft 
alluded  to.  His  nitro-aerial  or  igneo-aerial  fpirit,  the  exift- 
ence  of  which  he  proves  by  many  ingenious  and  decifive  ex- 
periments, is  a conftituent  part  of  the  atmofpherical  air,  and 
the  food  of  life  and  flame,  and  is  the  fame  with  the  oxy- 
gen, or  vital  air,  of  the  modern  chemifts,  which  has  become  fo 
important  an  objeCt  in  chemical  philofophy.  His  fpecula- 
tions  about  it  are  indeed  mixed  with  much  of  the  abfurd  hy- 
pothefis  of  the  times  ; but  fome  of  his  ideas  relative  to  its 
agency  nearly  accord  with  the  more  recent  dodrines  ; efpe- 
cially  that  of  its  abforption  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  during 
refpiration,  and  the  production  of  animal  heat  by  its  means. 
He  alfo  anticipated  the  mode  of  operating  with  aerial  fluids, 
in  vefiels  inverted  over  water,  and  the  method  of  transferring 
them  from  one  veflel  to  another,  under  this  fluid.  In  a word, 
had  he  lived  at  a later  period,  and  poflefled  the  lights  of  his 
fucccflors,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a diftin- 
guilhed  improver  of  his  fcience  and  profeffion.  His  theory 
of  the  nitro-aerial  fpirit  runs  through  all  his  hypothefes,  and 
he  regards  it  as  the  caufe  of  mufcular  motion  and  of  the 
nervous  energy ; in  which  refped,  he  ftill  more  nearly  ap- 
proached fome  of  our  own  contemporaries  in  his  views  of  this 
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fpirit.  Dr.  Beddoes  republifhed  his  chemical  traCts  in  1 790,  very  conducive  to  health.  He  feems  every  where  to  confider 
with  a view  of  (hewing  his  claim  to  fome  lhare  of  the  credit  bread  as  the  drier,  and  maza  the  moifter  diet, 
which  has  been  awarded  to  modern  difcoverers.  Gen.  Biog.  Maza,  M among  the  Athenians,  a fort  of  cake, 
Eloy.  which  was  the  common  fare  of  fuch  as  were  entertained  at 

MAYPO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Chili,  which  runs  the  public  expence  in  the  common-hall,  or  prytaneum. 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  330  26'.  Thefe  cakes  were  made  with  flour  boiled  with  water  and 

MAYRI,  a town  of  Cuba;  25  miles  S.  of  Havanna.  oil.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant.  in  voc. 

MAYS,  in  Botany.  See  Zea.  This  name,  which  we  MAZACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Cappado- 
ufually  write  Maize,  feems  to  be  an  Indian  word,  and  was  cia,  in  the  prefecture  of  Cilicia,  called  alfo  Maza,  and  fur- 
introduced  along  with  the  plant  which  beers  it,  otherwife  named  Caefarea.  Strabo  gives  it  the  title  of  metropolis  of 
called  Indian  wheat,  at  the  very  earlieft  period  of  the  intro-  Cappadocia,  furnamed  Eufebia,  and  places  it  on  mount 
duCtion  of  exotic  plants  into  Europe.  Maize  appears,  by  Argseus. 

Turner’s  herbal,  to  have  been  cultivated  here  in  1562,  and  MAZAGAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
was  probably  brought  much  earlier  from  the  eaft.  empire  of  Morocco  ; 4 leagues  S.  Azamore,  built  by  the 

MAYSVILLE,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  America,  Portuguefe  in  i£o6,  and  named  by  them  “ Caftillo  Real.” 
in  Mafon  county,  Kentucky  ; 484  miles  from  Walhing-  Under  the  walls  of  this  town  a dock  has  been  made,  which 
ton.  will  admit  fmall  veflels ; but  large  fhips  are  obliged  to  an- 

MAYTENUS,  in  Botany,  a barbarous  word,  formed  chor  two  leagues  out  at  fea,  on  account  of  the  cape  of  Aza- 
of  the  Chili  name  Maiten.  Molin.  Chil.  1C2.  Vahl.  Enum.  more,  which  ftretches  to  the  W.,  and  which  it  would  be 


v.  1. 304.  JufT.  449. — Clafs  and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Jafmines,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  very  fmall,  of  one 
leaf,  five-lobed.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  bell-(haped,  undivided. 
Siam.  Filaments  two,  inferted  into  the  corolla  ; anthers  .... 
P'tjl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh ; ftyle  undivided ; ftig- 
ma  Ample.  Peru.  Capfule  fmall,  ovate,  comprefled,  of 
two  cells  and  two  valves,  burfting  at  the  edges,  the  parti- 
tions continued  half  way  along  the  middle  of  the  valves, 
which  are  at  length  reflexed.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate-oblong, 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  each  cefl ; embryo  flat,  in  a 
flelhy  albumen. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-lobed.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  undi- 
vided. Capfule  fuperior,  comprefled,  of  two  cells  and  two 
valves.  Seeds  folitary. 

I.  M.  boaria.  (Maiten;  Feuill.  Chil.  v.  3.  39.  t.  27. ) 
Native  of  Chili.  A Jhrub  or  fmall  tree,  with  the  habit  of  a 
Phillyrea.  About  twenty  feet  high,  much  branched. 
Leaves  fometimes  oppofite,  fometimes  alternate,  evergreen, 
nearly  feflile,  elliptical,  acute,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; dark  green 
above,  brighter  beneath  ; with  a prominent  rib,  and  feveral 
veins.  The  jloivers,  which  Feuillee  did  not  meet  with,  are 
defcribed  by  Jufiieu  as  fcattered.  The  laft-mentioned  au- 
thor fays  one  cell  of  the  fruit,  with  its  feed,  is  frequently 
abortive.  He  errs  in  fuppofing  the  genus  akin  to  Forfter’s 
Bankfia,  which  is  the  Pimelea  of  later  writers,  and  belongs 
to  the  order  of  Thyme/aa. 

“ The  Maiten,”  fays  Feuillee,  “ is  the  counter-poifon  of 
the  Llithi,”  (Feuill.  Chil.  v.  3.  33.  t.  23,  a plant  whofe  clafs 
and  genus  are  unknown  to  us),  “ the  meer  (hade  of  which 
caules  fuch  fwellings  as  to  deform  the  human  body.  In  cafe 
of  fimilar  accidents,  a decoCtion  of  the  branches  of  the 
Maiten,  ufed  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts  afflicted,  is  the 
mod  fpeedy  cure.” 

MAYTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Xalifco ; 50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Purification. 

MAYTZ,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Barten- 
kmd ; 18  miles  S.  of  Raftenburg. 

MAYZE,  Cape,  or  Cape  Alaizo,  the  eaftern  point  of 
the  ifland  of  Cuba.  N.  lat.  20  18'.  W.  long.  740  10'. 

MAZA,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a fort  of  food, 
in  common  ufe  among  the  poorer  fort  of  people.  It  is  made 
of  the  meal  of  parched  barley,  fprinkled  with  fome  liquid, 
and  was  eaten  with  honey,  or  with  defrutum. 

Hippocrates  every  where  fpeaks  of  this  as  of  a coarfe 
kind  of  bread,  and  advifes  the  changing  the  common  finer 
bread,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  for  this  coarfer  kind,  as  a thing 


difficult  to  double,  if  a S W.  wind  fhould  drive  them  from 
their  anchors.  This  town  remained  in  the  poflelfion  of  the 
Portuguefe  till  the  year  1769,  when  the  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco laid  fiege  to  it  juft  as  it  was  about  to  be  abandoned  by 
its  former  matters.  It  is  at  prefent  entirely  ruined,  and  al- 
moft  uninhabited.  At  a little  diftance  to  the  S.W.  of  Ma- 
zagan  is  an  old  tower,  called  Borifha,  whence  is  derived  the 
name  of  Bridja,  which  the  Moors  confound  with  that  of  Ma- 
zagan  ; 61  miles  N.  of  Morocco.  N.  lat.  320  54'.  W.  long. 
8°  46'.  Chenier’s  State  of  Morocco,  vol.  i. 

MAZALIG,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Su- 
gulmefla  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Sugulmefla. 

MAZAMET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Caftres ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Caftres.  The  place  contains 
5474,  and  the  canton  12,410  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
237^  kiliometres,  in  11  communes. 

MAZANDERAN,  or  Mazendran,  a province  of 
Perfia,  fituated  along  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Khorafan,  encircled  on  the  S. 
by  a lofty  branch  of  the  Caucafian  chain,  which  was  the 
feat  of  the  Mardi  of  antiquity,  and  on  the  W.  by  Ghilan. 
The  fouthern  part  is  mountainous,  and  nearly  defert,  inter- 
fperfed  with  fome  pleafant  vallies,  and  enjoying  a falubrious 
air  : this  part  is  called  Taberiftan.  Towards  the  north  this 
province  is  extremely  fertile,  infomuch  that  it  is  called  the 
“ Garden  of  Perfia, ” and  from  September  to  April,  the 
whole  country  appears  like  a vaft  parterre  of  flowers.  The 
chief  productions  are  filk,  far  inferior  to  that  of  Ghilan, 
rice  and  cotton,  of  which  articles  there  is  a large  exportation. 
The  cotton  theinhabitants  dye  and  manufacture.  The  province 
alfo  affords  fugar,  excellent  fruit,  efpecially  raifins,  of  fome 
of  which  they  make  wine,  but  the  greateft  part  is  dried'  for 
fale,  corn,  and  fait.  Among  the  animals  are  tygers,  deer, 
fheep,  goats,  8cc.  Mazanderan  is  well  fituated  for  trade  on 
the  Cafpian  fea  ; but  the  coafts  are  much  infefted  by  pirates. 
The  capital  is  Fahrabad,  or  Farabat,  which  fee.  This 
province,  and  alfo  thofe  of  Shirvan,  Ghilan,  and  AJlrabad, 
(which  fee,)  are  much  affeCted  by  the  unfettled  ftate  of  Per- 
fia, and  the  civil  wars  which  continue  to  harafs  that  divided 
empire.  On  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan,  the  fucceffor  of 
Nadir  Shah,  in  1779,  Perfia  became  expofed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a difputed  fucceffion,  and  was  divided  between  the 
two  principal  competitors.  Akau  Mahomed  Khan,  a Perfian 
of  high  diftinCtion,  was  caftrated  in  his  infancy  by  order  of 
Nadir  Shah,  but  pofleffing  great  civil  and  military  talents,  he 
became  matter,  in  1788,  of  Mazanderan  and  Ghilan,  as  well 
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as  the  cities  of  Ifpahan  and  Tauris.  Jaafar  Khan,  nephew 
of  Kerim  Khan,  was  at  that  period  fovereign  of  Shirauz, 
the  capital,  and  of  the  fouthern  provinces.  In  general, 
however,  thefe  provinces  are  governed  by  their  own  khans, 
who,  though  tributary  to  the  fophy,  render  themfelves  oc- 
cafionally  independent ; and  as  they  are  continually  at  war 
with  each  other,  their  governments  are  almoft  always  the  feat 
of  hoftility,  rapine,  and  devaftation  ; and  the  trade  flourifhes 
or  declines  in  proportion  as  the  exactions  of  the  fovereigns 
are  more  or  lefs  frequent  and  exorbitant. 

MAZANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe  ; 8 miles 
N.  of  Verona. 

MAZARA,  a fea-port  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Mazara,  fituated  on  the  S.W.  coall,  near  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  near  or  upon  the  ruins  of  Selinuntium.  At  a dif- 
tance  its  appearance  is  not  unpromifing,  as  it  prefents  to 
view  feveral  convents  and  chapels  richly  ornamented  ; but 
its  ftreets  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  it  has  only  one  fquare 
before  the  cathedral.  Mazaran  was  of  fome  note  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  many  of  their  tombs  and  infcriptions  are 
found  in  it.  In  the  cathedral  are  fome  valuable  farcophagi, 
and  one  in  particular,  which,  on  account  of  the  ftyle  of  its 
compofition,  as  well  as  its  defign  and  workmanfhip,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Greeks.  Mazaran  was  laid  wafte  by  the  Sa- 
racens, and  was  taken  from  them  by  earl  Roger,  who  vowed 
to  build  a church  if  he  obtained  a viftory.  The  church 
does  not  now  exift.  At  Mazara  have  been  found  fome  Pu- 
nic, and  many  Roman  coins,  and  thofe  of  the  Saracens  in 
their  tombs.  It  has  not  now  more  than  7000  inhabitants, 
without  trade  or  manufa&ure.  The  chief  cultivation  is  that 
of  cotton.  Here  is  no  harbour,  but  the  fea  enters  by  a 
channel  above  half  a mile  into  the  country,  which  would 
form  an  excellent  fhelter  for  flopping,  if  merchants  had  any 
inducement  to  come  hither.  Mazara  is  the  fee  of  a bifliop  ; 
50  miles  S.W.  from  Palermo.  N.  lat.  37°  46'.  E.  long. 
120  28'. 

MAZARELLI,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Noto  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Noto. 

MAZARIN,  Julius,  in  Biography,  cardinal,  and  a ce- 
lebrated mini  iter  of  ftate,  was  born  in  1602,  at  Pifcina,  in 
Italy,  of  a noble  family  named  “ Mazarini.”  In  the 
courfe  of  his  education  he  was  diflinguifhed  for  his  talents, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  houlhold  of  Jerome  Colonna, 
afterwards  cardinal.  He  followed  that  nobleman  into  Spain, 
where  he  ftudied  the  law,  and  on  his  return  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  dodlor.  He  frequented  the  court  of  Rome,  and  at- 
tached himfelf  to  Sachetti,  as  he  did  afterwards  to  cardinal 
Barberini,  to  whom  he  afforded  much  afiiftance  in  his  at- 
tempts to  effeft  an  accommodation  between  the  different 
powers.  When  the  French  were  juft  preparing  to  attack  the 
Spanifh  lines  before  Cafal,  Mazarin  rode  out  of  them,  ex- 
claiming “ Peace,  Peace,”  and  brought  propofals  to  the 
French  general,  which  caufed  a fufpenfion  of  arms,  which 
was  followed  by  the  treaty  in  1631.  His  fervice  was  re- 
warded by  the  pope  with  a place,  and  in  1634  he  was  fent 
as  vice-legate  to  Avignon,  and  nuncio  to  the  court  of 
France.  He  there  acquired  the  efteem  of  Richelieu,  and  of 
the  king,  Lewis  XIII.,  who  procured  for  him  a cardinal’s 
hat : and  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  the  monarch  created 
him  counfellor  of  ftate,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will.  At  the  death  of  Lewis,  in  1643,  Mazarin  was  im- 
mediately placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  by  the  re- 
gent queen  Anne  of  Auftria,  who  had  the  moft  unbounded 
confidence  in  him  : he  was  a very  different  man  from  Riche- 
lieu ; he  was  Ample  and  model!  in  his  appearance  and 
equipage ; infinuating  in  his  manners  and  he  ever  affe&ed 


to  carry  his  points  rather  by  gentle  means  than  by  the  force 
of  authority.  The  rapacity  of  his  difpolition  foon  raifed 
a powerful  party  againft  him,  while  his  foreign  manners  threw 
a ridicule  over  him  which  rendered  him  contemptible.  Some 
edifts  of  taxation  being  refufed  verification  hy  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  Mazarin  caufed  the  prefident  Blancmef- 
nil,  and  the  counfellor  Brouffel  to  be  impriloned.  This  was 
the  fignal  for  the  civil  wars  which  commenced  in  1648,  in 
which  the  Parifians  were  excited  to  revolt  by  De  Retz,  with 
feveral  princes  of  the  blood  and  nobles.  The  queen,  the 
young  king,  and  the  minifter,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
at  St.  Germain.  Mazarin  was  proferibed  as  a public  dif- 
turber  of  the  peace  : Conde,  then  on  the  fide  of  the  court, 
befieged  Paris,  and  the  “ war  of  the  Fronde”  enfued,  which 
was  more  fertile  in  fatirical  fongs  and  epigrams,  than  in  im- 
portant events.  An  accommodation  was  effe&ed  in  1649, 
by  which  the  parliament  preferved  its  right  of  affembling, 
and  the  queen  kept  her  minifter.  In  the  following  year, 
frefh  dilturbances  led  the  parliament  to  iffue  a decree,  banifh- 
ing  Mazarin  from  the  kingdom.  He  made  his  retreat  to 
Cologne,  whence  he  continued  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  his 
counfels.  In  1652  Mazarin  returned  to  France  with  7000 
men  whom  he  had  raifed,  but  being  regarded  by  parliament 
as  a public  enemy,  he  was  obliged  a fecond  time  to  retire. 
In  1633  he  entered  Paris  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  in- 
conftant  people,  and  even  the  parliament,  from  which  a more 
fteady  line  of  conduct  might  have  been  expedfed,  received 
him  with  diftinguiftied  honours.  Henceforward  his  powers 
were  unlimited:  in  1635  he  made  a treaty  with  Cromwell, 
of  which  one  of  the  conditions  was  the  refufing  Charles  II. 
an  afvlum  in  France.  The  war  with  Spain  was  terminated 
in  1639,  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  negotiated  in  per- 
fon  between  Mazarin  and  the  Spanifh  prime  minifter.  The 
ceflion  of  Alface  to  France  was  one  of  its  conditions,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  young  king  to  the  infanta  of  Spain 
was  another.  After  this  the  cardinal  affumed  a greater  ftate, 
and  ruled  with  a more  ablolute  fway  ; while  the  queen-mo- 
ther loft  all  her  influence,  and  was  reduced  to  infignilicance. 
Hiftory  has  handed  down  a variety  of  heavy  charges  againft 
him  ; fuch  as  having  purpofely  Brought  up  the  young  king 
in  ignorance,  not  having  fignalized  his  adminiftration  by 
a Angle  grand  or  ufeful  national  eftablifhment  ; and  hav- 
ing amafled  fuch  a fortune  as  no  other  minifter  ever  had, 
amounting,  it  was  faid,  to  two  hundred  millions  of  livres, 
or  eight  millions  fterling.  His  profperity  was  of  no  long 
duration  : he  was  attacked  by  a difeafe  which  his  conftitu- 
tion  could  not  refill.  When  fenlible  of  his  danger  he  began 
to  feel  fcruples  concerning  the  wealth  which  he  had  heaped 
together,  and  his  confeflor  plainly  told  him  that  reftitution 
was  neceffary  for  his  falvation.  He  gave  the  whole  to  the 
king,  in  the  hope  that,  as  was  the  cafe,  his  majefty  would 
reftore  it  to  him.  He  died  in  1661,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine, 
The  letters  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  containing  his  negociations 
at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  w'ere  publifhed  in  two  volumes 
i2mo.  in  1743.  The  trails  on  the  controverfy  refpeiting 
the  war  of  Fronde  were  fo  numerous,  that  a complete  col- 
ledfion  of  them  amounted  to  forty-fix  volumes  4to.  The 
adminiftration  and  talents  of  Mazarin  have  been  compared 
with  thofe  of  Richelieu,  but  the  commanding  features  which 
diftinguiftied  the  latter  are  in  vain  fought  for  in  the  former. 
Prudent,  fubtle,  and  avaricious,  he  endeavoured  to  foothe 
rather  than  command  ; to  deceive  than  to  vanquifh  ; and  the 
love  of  glory  either  did  not  exift  in  his  bofom,  or  was  loft  in 
his  infatiable  thirft  of  money.  Moreri.  Hift.  of  France.  1 790. 

MAZARINA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Noto  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Alicata. 

MAZAT- 
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MAZATLAN,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Chiametlan,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into 
the  Pacific  ocean  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Chiametlan.  N.  lat. 
23’  i£'.  W.  long.  106°  46'. 

MAZE,  in  Gardening.  See  Labyrinth. 

MAZE  AS,  John-Mathuirin,  in  Biography,  a mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  Landernau,  in  Brittany,  in  17 13,  and  died 
in  1802.  He  wrote  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry,  with  an  Introdu&ion  to  Conic  Se&ions  ; he  was 
alfo  the  author  of  “ Inftitutiones  Philofophicae,”  three  vols. 
1 2mo.  He  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  held  a canonry  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  before  the  Revolution.  Nouv. 
Dia.  Hift. 

MAZE  RAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Kho- 
rafan  ; 100  miles  W.S.W.  of  Naffapour. 

MAZEUTOXERON,  in  Botany , Billard.  Voy.  (Eng- 
lifli  edition),  v.  2.  8,  and  65.  t.  17  and  19.  See  Correa. 

MAZIERA,  or  Medjare,  in  Geography,  an  ifiand  in 
the  Indian  fea,  near  the  E.  coaft  of  Arabia,  60  miles  long 
and  8 wide.  N.  lat.  20°.  E.  long.  740. 

MAZIERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di drift  of 
Parthenay.  The  place  contains  605,  and  the  canton  8447 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  2575  kiliometres,  in  12  com- 
munes. 

M AZIL,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 20  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Bayamo.' 

MAZOCHI,  Alexio  Symmacho,  in  Biography,  an 
Italian  antiquary,  was  born  near  Capua  in  1684.  He  ac- 
quired in  early  life  an  attachment  to  literature,  and  be- 
came diftinguifhed  for  his  acquirements.  He  went  through 
a regular  courfe  of  philofophy  and  theology  at  Naples,  and 
he  afterwards  became  profefior  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  obtained  fome  preferment  in  the  church. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  ingenious  works,  of  which  the 
principal  was  the  refult  of  the  difcovery  of  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  at  Capua  : it  was  entitled  “ Campani  Amphi- 
theatri  Titulum,  aliafque  nonnullas  Campanas  Infcriptiones 
Commentarius,”  1727.  This  he  afterwards  very  much  en- 
larged. In  1739  he  publilhed  an  epiltle  “ De  dedicatione 
fub  Afcia,”  on  which  he  employed  much  erudition.  He 
publilhed  many  other  antiquarian  pieces  : as  ‘4  A Hiftory  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Naples “ Commentarium  in  Regii  Her- 
culanenfis  Mufaei  iEneas  Tabulas  Heraclienfes “ Spice- 
legium  Biblicum,’’  three  vols.,  of  which  the  two  firft  relate  to 
the  Old  Tellament,  the  laft  to  the  New.  He  died  at  Naples 
in  1771,  at  the  age  of  86.  He  was  a man  void  of  ambition, 
and  attached  to  a fober,  ftudious,  and  retired  life.  He  be- 
queathed to  the  poor  his  library  and  the  little  property 
which  he  had  accumulated.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAZONOMUS, among  the  Ancients,  a very  large  difh, 
commonly  of  wood,  in  which  the  maza  was  ferved. 

MAZORBO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  iflands  in  the 
dogado  of  Venice,  and  podeftaria  of  Torcello,  compofed 
of  three  fmall  iflands,  united  by  bridges.  It  has  two 
churches. 

MAZORMO,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  Venice,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Po ; 22  miles  S.  of  Venice. 

MAZOUNAH,  a town  of  Algiers,  nearly  furrounded 
by  the  river  Shelliff,  and  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufac- 
ture ; 30  miles  S.  of  Muftygannim. 

MAZULA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  two 
towns  in  Africa  propria,  according  to  Ptolemy.  He  places 
one  on  the  coalf,  and  gives  it  the  title  of  a colony,  and  the 
other  a little  inland. 

Mazula,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  Congo, 
on  the  coaft  ; 50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bombi. — Alfo,  a fmall 
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ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat. 
8J  5'. 

MAZUR,  a fpecies  of  birds  which  the  Arabian  failors 
efteem  very  lucky,  becaufe  it  lays  its  eggs  clofe  by  the  fea- 
fhore  before  good  weather  ; fo  that  when  thefe  are  obfcrved, 
they  promife  themfelves  a fafe  voyage.  They  alfo  pretend 
that  this  bird  gives  notice  to  failors,  when  the  fhip  approaches 
any  danger,  by  flying  and  fluttering  up  and  down. 

MAZUS,  in  Botany,  fo  denominated  by  Loureiro,  from 
I a nipple,  on  account  of  the  little  ftalked  tubercles, 
which  fill  up  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  Loureir.  Cochinch. 
385.  Brown  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  439. — Clafs  and  or- 
der, Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perforata,  Linn. 
Scrophularia , Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  large,  bell- 
Ihaped,  five-fided,  permanent,  with  five  lanceolate,  fpread- 
ing,  nearly  equal  fegments.  Cor.  ringent ; its  upper  lip 
pointed,  in  two  lobes,  reflexed  at  their  fides  ; lower  longer, 
in  three  rounded,  indexed,  undivided  lobes,  and  two  pro- 
minences at  its  bafe  ; the  throat  marked  externally  with  two 
furrows,  and  lined  with  ftalked  glands.  Stam.  Filaments 
four,  two  of  them  longer,  approaching  each  other  in  pairs ; 
anthers  oblong,  combined.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  round- 
ifh  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  equal  in  length  to  the  longer  fta- 
mens  ; ftigma  fpatulate,  of  two  fpreading  plates.  Peric. 
Capfule  roundifh,  enclofed  in  the  calyx,  comprefled,  of  two 
cells,  and  two  undivided  valves,  with  partitions  from  their 
centre.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate,  fmall. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-lhaped,  in  five  equal  fegments.  Co- 
rolla ringent ; upper  lip  cloven,  reflexed  at  the  fides  ; lower 
three-lobed,  with  two  dwellings  at  the  bafe.  Capfule  of  two 
cells,  with  many  feeds.  Anthers  combined. 

1.  M.  rugofus.  Lour.  (Lindernia  japonica  ; Thunb. 
Jap.  233  ? Brown.) — Flowers  numerous,  in  a long  clufter. 
— Native  of  fields  in  Cochinchina,  where  it  is  called  Rau 
dang  long  la.  An  annual  herb,  about  fix  inches  high,  branched, 
and  nearly  ereCt.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  ferrated,  rugofe. 
Flowers  pale  violet,  in  long  loofe  clufters. 

2.  M.  Pumi/io.  Brown.  Stalks  bearing  from  one  to 
four  flowers,  fmooth  as  well  as  the  calyx.  Gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen’s  land.  A fmall  herb.  Leaves 
cluftered  at  the  root.  Flower -Jlalhs  radical,  either  Ample  or 
racemofe. 

We  cannot  perceive  any  clear  diftindlion  between  this  ge- 
nus and  Mimulus,  to  which  Mr.  Brown  allows  it  is  nearly 
allied.  See  Mimulus. 

MAZZAFERRATA,  Gio,  Bat.,  in  Biography,  a 
mufical  compofer,  who  publilhed  at  Bologna,  in  1677, 
“Cantate,”or“Canzonette  da  Camera  a Voce  fola,”not  very 
good  raufic  indeed  ; but  the  author  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  firft  compofers  who  ufed  the  technical  terms  vivoce , 
large,  and  ardito,  to  indicate  the  time  of  the  feveral  move- 
ments. Before  that  it  was  done  by  moods  at  the  fide  of  the  ' 
clef. 

MAZZANTI,  Ferdinando,  an  opera  finger  in  fopra- 
110,  of  great  eminence  in  the  bravura  ftyle  of  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century.  He  fung,  when  we  heard  him  at  Rome 
in  1770,  not  only  with  an  exquifite  tafte,  but  was  a good  mu- 
fician,  and  not  a mean  performer  on  the  violin.  He  was 
not  only  a reader,  but  a writer  of  mufic,  having  himfelf 
compofed  operas  and  motets  for  voices  5 but  trios,  quartets, 
and  quintets  for  violins.  He  had  a great  collection  of  Pa- 
leftrina’s  compofnions,  of  which  he  was  truly  fenfible  of  the 
fuperiority  to  thjfe  of  all  other  eccleliaftical  compofers  of 
his  country,  a capella,  and  had  made,  by  way  of  ftudy,  an 
abridgment  of  the  modulation  of  that  venerable  father  of 
facred  mufic  of  the  moft  pure  and  reverential  ftyle,  which 
G he 
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he  had  digefted  with  great  judgment  and  intelligence.  He 
came  to  England  as  a finging-mader  about  the  year  17735 
and  remained  here  till  the  time  of  his  death.  During  the 
lad  years  of  his  exiftence,  opprefled  with  age,  infirmities, 
and  poverty,  he  was  reduced  to  the  utmod  mifery  and 
wretchednefs.  His  temper  was  not  amiable  : he  was  natu- 
rafiy  peevifh,  impatient,  and  deputations,  fo  that  his  fuf- 
feiings  were  not  diminifhed  by  philofophy  or  relignation. 
He  feems  not  to  have  made  a friend  in  this  country  during 
more  than  thirty  years  refidence,  except  La  Blancherie,  who 
folicited  thofe  who  had  been  long  laid  under  contributions 
for  himfelf,  to  extend  their  benevolence  to  Mazzanti , and 
fora  certain  time  procured  him  fuccour  ; but  fubfcriptior.s 
and  collections  at  length  failing,  and  having  no  pofiefflons 
left  that  were  convertible  to  money  or  food,  except  his  fa- 
vourite violin,  which  he  brought  from  Italy,  he  reluctantly 
permitted  his  foie  friend,  Blancherie,  to  negociate  a raffle  for 
it,  at  ha'f  a guinea  a ticket,  and  in  a fflort  time  the  requifite 
number  being  difpofed  of,  chiefly  to  mufical  profeffors,  on 
Saturday,  May  nth,  1805,  the  raffle  took  place  at  Men- 
zam’s  muiic  fhop,  when  the  blind  and  capricious  goddefs, 
Eortune,  tor  once,  feems  to  have  had  a glimmering  of  light 
and  reafon,  in  throwing  her  handkerchief  at  I'rangois  Cra- 
meri  who  fo  well  knew  the  ufe  of  the  lot  with  which  he  was 
crowned.  But,  alas  ! during  the  conflidl  of  the  adven- 
turers for  Fortune’s  favour,  the  poor  mortal  who  furnifhed 
the  prize  expired  ! 

MAZZARUNI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  on  the  S.  coalt ; three  miles  S.E.  of  Ter- 
rariova. 

MAZZO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Valteline  ; nine  miles 
W.  of  Sondrio. 

M AZZOCCH1,  Domenico  and  Virgilio,  in  Biography , 
two  brothers,  the  mod  eminent  muficians  in  Rome  during 
the  early  part  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Domenico  was  a 
voluminous  and  excellent  compofer.  He  is  much  celebrated 
by  K'rcber,  and  was  almofl  the  lad  fuccefsful  madrigalid 
in  Italy,  after  Luca  Marenzio.  He  feems  to  have  pene- 
tra*ed  deeper  into  latent  eftedls  and  refinements  than  his  con- 
temporaries. In  1638,  he  dedicated  a fet  of  madrigals, 
■which  he  publifhed  at  Rome,  to  cardinal  Barberini.  In 
his  dedication,  he  pronounces  madrigals  to  be  “ the  mod 
ingenious  fpec  es  of  compofition  that  mufic  could  boad. 
And  yet,”  he  fays,  “ that  few  were  then  compofed,  and  dill 
fewer  fung  ; as  they  were  nearly  baniflied  from  all  academie, 
or  concerts.” 

As  fecular  melody  was  improved  by  the  cultivation  of 
dramatic  mufic,  fo  choral  harmony  was  meliorated  by  the 
new  combinations  that  were  hazarded  in  madrigals.  And 
the  two  Mazzocchi,  during  this  period,  contributed  greatly, 
by  their  numerous  works  for  the  church,  to  improve  the 
more  folemn  and  grave  manner  of  writing  for  lacred  pur- 
pofes,  by  extending  the  bounds  of  harmony,  withqut  which 
ecclefiadical  mufic  could  not  fudain  its  dignity,  or  be  Putable 
to  the  purpofes  of  its  dedination.  A clear,  pidlurefque, 
and  graceful  melody  feems  infinitely  more  neceflary  for  the 
ilage  than  the  church ; as  it  is  there  the  voice  of  paffion, 
and  medium  through  which  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  can 
alone  be  rendered  intelligible.  In  the  church,  where  new 
poetry,  prayers,  or  fentiments  of  piety  feldom  have  admif- 
fion,  and  where  nothing  is  fung  that  has  not  often  been  previ- 
oufly  read  and  heard  by  every  member  of  the  congregation, 
the  clothing  fuch  portions  of  fcripture,  or  of  the  liturgy 
as  are  appointed  to  be  fung,  in  rich  and  complicated  harmo- 
ny, adds  greatly  to  their  folemnity,  by  precluding  all  fuch 
frivolous  and  fantadical  drains  as  remind  the  heare/  of  fecular 
amufcments. 


Domenico  Mazzocchi,  befides  feveral  new  combination?* 
and  a more  bold  and  malterly  ufe  of  difcords  in  ligature: 
than  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  his  predeceffors,  if  we 
except  Monteverde,  lird  propofed  feveral  refinements  in  the 
execution  of  his  madrigals,  and  invented  charadlers  of  crcf- 
cendo,  diminuendo,  piano,  forte,  and  the  enharmonic  fliarp. 
In  his  eighth  madrigal  he  has  made  the  mod  frequent  ufe  of 
thefe  new  indications.  Page  73,  there  are,  indeed,  mifapplica- 
tions  of  the  enharmonic  dielis  to  E and  B fiiarp,  which  is 
at  prefent  rightly  appropriated,  by  the  mod  accurate  con- 
trapuntids,  to  notes  that  have  been  already  fiiarp,  as  a iign  of 
their  being  dill  raifed  a femitone  minor.  Enharmonic,  fimi'ar 
to  that  of  the  ancients,  we  have  none,  nor  is  it  practi- 
cable in  modern  counterpoint,  where,  having  no  fundamen- 
tal bafe  for  quarter  tones,  their  ufe  in  harmony  would  pro- 
duce no  other  effeCt  to  the  hearer  than  that  of  Pinging  or 
playing  out  of  tune. 

The  only  madrigalids  after  Mazzocchi,  who  much  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves,  were  Stradella,  Alcfiandro  Scarlatti, 
Bononcini,  Lotti,  Perti,  and  Caldara,  of  whom  we  fliali 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  among  the  mod  eminent  compofers  of 
operas  and  cantatas. 

It  feems  an  indifpenfable  duty  to  inform  the  curious  reader, 
that  there  is  a madrigal  ( Cor  mio ) by  this  compofer,  for  four 
fopranos  and  a contralto  voice,  inferted  in  the  fecond  part 
of  P.  Martini’s  “ Saggio  di  Contrap,”  which  furpafles  in 
art  and  ingenuity  all  the  compofitions  of  that  kind  which 
we  have  feen.  The  expreffion  of  the  words,  and  paffages 
of  imitation,  are  dill  elegant  and  new.  The  learned 
editor  has  pointed  out  all  its  beauties  in  an  excellent  com- 
mentary. 

Mazzocchi,  Virgilio,  brother  to  Domenico,  fird  ma- 
edro  di  cappella  to  the  pope,  and  mailer  to  Bontempi,  the 
mufical  hidorian. 

MAZZONO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Lavora  ; feven  miles  S.W.  of  Capua. 

M \ZZUCHELLT,  GiAMMARIA,  Count,  in  Biography, 
who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  diflinguiihed 
for  his  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature.  He  was  author 
of  feveral  works,  of  which  we  may  notice  “ Notizie  Hiftorrche 
e Critiche  intorno  alia  Vita,  alle  Inventione,  ed  agli  Scritti 
di  Archimede  Siracnfano  “ La  Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino 
he  began  a biographical  work  on  the  writers  of  Italy,  enti- 
tled “ Gli  Scrittori  d’Lalia,  & c.”  of  which  he  only  finiffled 
the  two  fird  letters  in  the  alphabet. 

MAZZUOLI,  Francesco.  See  Parmeggiaxo. 

Mazzuoli,  Girolamo,  the  coufin  and  pupil  of  Francefco, 
is  little  known  as  a painter  beyond  Parma  and  its  diftridls, 
though  for  *«  impado,”  and  the  whole  mydery  of  colour,  he- 
has  few  equals.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  feveral 
pictures  painted  by  this  artid,  efpecial  y thofe  of  a higher 
arid  gayer  tone,  are  condantly  aferi:  td  to  Parmeggianp.  He 
was  more  attached  to  the  dyle  of  Corregio  than  Fran- 
cefco, and  feized  its  charadler  with  great  avidity  in  the 
• nuptials  of  Santa  Catherina  in  the  church  del  Carmine.  He 
excelled  in  perfpedtive,  and  in  the  Lafl  Supper,  in  the  refec- 
tory of  Santa  Giovanni,  placed  and  painted  a colonnade  with 
all  the  illufions  of  Pozzo.  To  the  mud  harmonious  chiaro-. 
feuro,  he  added  grandeur,  variety,  and  vivacity  in  frefco. 
He  had  a fon,  AlefTandro  Mazzuoli,  who  painted  in  the 
dome  of  Parma  1371.  He  is  a feeble  imitator  of  the  fa- 
mily dyle.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

MB  ACQUA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America* 
in  Buenos  yres ; 120  miles  F.  of  Corrientes. 

MBOMBOY,  a river  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  into  the 
Parana. 
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MBOTELEY,  a river  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  into  the 
Parana. 

MEACO,  or  MlACO,  called  alfo  Kio,  a city  of  Japan, 
in  the  ifland  of  Niphon,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  now  the  fpiritual  capital,  being  the  refidence 
of  the  Dairis,  and  fecond  city  of  the  empire,  is  lituated 
near  the  middle  of  the  fouthern  coaft,  on  a fpacisus  and 
fertile  plain,  about  160  miles  S W.  from  Jedo,  the  reputed 
capital.  Neverihelefs  this  is  the  firft  commercial  city,  and 
is  celebrated  for  the  principal  manufa&ures.  It  is  alfo 
the  feat  of  the  imperial  mint,  and  as  the  Dairi’s  court  is 
literary,  all  books  are  printed  here.  It  is  furrounded  at 
fome  dillance  by  high  mountains,  much  covered  with  flately 
temples,  monalteries,  burying-places,  and  pleafure  houfes, 
all  of  which  are  adorned  with  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
a great  variety  of  verdure,  as  they  are  watered  by  a great 
number  of  rivulets  which  flow  from  thofe  mountains..  Thele 
llreams  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  there  divide  it 
into  the  Upperand  Lower  Towns.  The  whole  city,  when  in 
its  greatefl  fplendour,  appears  by  its  high  and  (lately  walls  to 
have  been  about  20  miles  in  length  and  nine  or  ten  in  breadth ; 
to  which  we  may  add  its  fpacious  fuburbs,  and  the  imperial 
palace,  which  of  itfelf  is  a kind  of  city,  feparatcd  from  the 
reft.  The  flreets  are  narrow,  but  long  and  llraight ; and  we 
learn  from  Kaempfer,  that  by  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  1674,  they  amounted  to  405,642,  of  whom  182,070 
were  males,  and  223,572  females,  without  including  the 
numerous  attendants  of  the  Dairi,  and  probably  the  chil- 
dren, together  with  an  immenfe  number  of  (trangers,  who 
refort  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Its  temples  are 
numerous,  and  beyond  conception  magnificent  and  fplendid. 
Although  Meaco  has  fuffered  much  from  pillage,  maffacre, 
and  conflagration,  it  is  flill  the  grand  dorehoule  of  all  the 
manufactures  of  Japan,  and  of  ad  foreign  as  well  as  domef- 
tic  merchandize,  and  the  principal  feat  of  commerce.  Here 
they  refine  their  metals,  coin  their  money,  print  their  books, 
and  carry  on  all  forts  of  manufactures  : here  they  weave  and 
dye  the  richell  iilks  and  (tuffs,  make  and  fell  the  mod  beautiful 
Japan  work,  porcelain,  mulical  indruments,  paintings, 
carvings,  all  forts  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper  articles,  and 
particularly  Heel  of  the  mod  excellent  quality,  and  molt 
curious  workmanfhip  : they  alfo  prepare  in  this  place  dreffes 
of  all  forts  for  both  fexes,  which  are  fit  for  ufe,  and  they 
manufacture  a variety  of  toys  and  trinkets.  In  a word, 
there  is  no  kind  of  commodity  which  may  not  be  procured 
at  Meaco,  nor  any  kind  of  workmanfhip  which  its  artids 
will  not  imitate.  N.  lat.  35'  24'.  E.  long.  !53°3o'. 

MEAD,  Richard,  in  Biography,  a very  eminent  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Stepney,  “ a fmall  village  near  London,”  as  it  is 
called  by  his  biographer,  in  Augult,  1673,  ot  which  parifn 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Mead,  a Prefbyterian,  was  one 
of  the  two  miniders  ; but  had  been  ejcCted,  for  non-confer- 
mity,  in  the  year  1662.  A she  had  a handfome  patrimony, 
being  defeewded  from  a confiderable  family  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  he  continued  to  refide  in  the  parifh,  (preaching  to  a 
numerous  congregation  of  diffenters,)  and  bellowed  a liberal 
education  on  his  large  famity,  under  a private  tutor,  at  home. 
This  little  domedic  fchool,  however,  was  broken  up  in 
1683,  when  Mr.  Mead,  having  been  accufed  of  participat- 
ing in  a plot  againd  government,  thought  proper  to  retire 
to  Holland,  leaving  Richard,  his  eleventh  child,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Singleton,  an  able  claffical  fcholar,  who  had 
fieen  ejected  from  the  office  of  fecond  mader  of  Eton 
fchool  as  a non-conformid.  Richard  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  his  claffical  fludies,  which  he  proceeded  to  finifh 
at  Utrecht,  under  the  learned  Graevius,  in  1689.  After 
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a refidence  of  three  years  at  that  place,  he  determined 
upon  the  dudy  of  phyfic,  and  went  to  Leyden,  where  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Herman  on  botany,  and  of  Pit- 
cairn on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  " He  received 
much  friendly  attention  from  the  latter,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  the  mathematical  principles  of  that  fcience,  which 
were  prevalent  in  his  early  writings.  He  then  com- 
menced his  travels,  and  vifited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
where  he  graduated  in  philofophy  and  phyfic,  at  Padua,  in 
Augufl  1695.  0n  }l;s  return  to  England,  in  1696,  he  fet- 
tled in  the  very  houfe  in  which  he  was  born,  and  pra&ifed 
his  profeffion  for  feveral  years  with  confiderable  fuccefs : 
and,  in  1699,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a merchant  in 
London.  His  firtl  publication,  entitled  “ A Mechanical 
Account  of  Poifbns,”  which  contained  the  refult  of  many 
experiments,  made  with  the  poifon  of  the  viper,  &c.  ap- 
peared in  1702,  and  gained  him  confiderable  credit.  In 
fubfequent  editions,  however,  he  candidly  ret ra died  fome 
points  of  his  mechanical  theory,  which  more  mature  obfer- 
vation  convinced  him  was  inadequate  to  explain  the  fundlions 
of  a living  body.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  treatife, 
he  was  elcdled  a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  vice-preiidents  by  fir 
Ifaac  Newton.  In  1703,  he  was  chofen  phyfician  to  St. 
Thomas’s  hofpital,  when  he  took  up  his  refidence  in 
Crutched  Friars.  In  1704,  he  publifhed  his  treatife,  «•  De 
Imperio  Solis  et  Luna:  in  Corpore  humano,  et  Morb'S  inde 
oriundis,”  8vo.  Phyficians  have  always  been  prone  to  apply 
the  fafhionable  philofophy  of  their  day  to  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  ; and  in  this  effay, 
Mead  built  his  reqf'oning  on  the  theory  of  attradlion,  which 
Newton  had  promulgated,  attempting  to  fhew  that  periodi- 
cal influences  were  produced  on  the  living  body,  as  upon  the 
tides  of  the  fea  and  the  atmofpliere.  In  1707,  he  received 
the  diploma  of  dodlor  of  phyfic  from  the  umverfity  of  Ox- 
ford, through  the  intered,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  Dr.  Radcliffe, 
who  was  not  averfe  to  patronifing  a junior  of  riling  reputa- 
tion,  when  he  was  himfelf  declining.  In  1711,  he  removed 
to  Aullin  Friars,  into  the  houie  which  had  been  inhabited 
by  Dr.  Howe,  then  deceafed.  About  the  fame  time  he  was 
appointed  by  the  company  of  furgeors  to  read  the  anatomi- 
cal lectures  in  their  hall,  which  he  continued  to  do  during 
fix  or  feven  years  with  great  applaufe.  In  1714,  his  friend 
and  patron,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  died,  and  Dr.  Mead  took  his 
houfe,  in  Bloomfbnry-fquare.  He  was  now  a fellow 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  lie  had  been  called 
into  confutation  in  the  lad  illnefs  of  queen  Anne,  a few 
days  before  her  death,  and  pronounced  more  decilively  on 
her  danger  than  the  court  phyficians.  From  this  lime  he 
feems  to  have  dood  among  the  fird  of  the  profeffion  ; and 
in  the  beginning  of  1715  refigned  his  office  at  St.  Thomas’s 
hofpital,  partly  in  confequence  of  his  full  employment,  and 
partly  of  the  dillance  of  the  hofpital  from  his  refidence. 

The  occurrence  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  in  1 7 19, 
cccafioned  great  alarm  in  London,  where  the  dreadful  mor- 
tality of  1665  was  not  forgotten  ; and  by  the  dire&ion  of 
the  lords  of  the  regency,  the  fecretary  of  Hate  applied  to 
Dr.  Mead  for  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and 
of  the  belt  meansof  preventing  its  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try. In  confequence  of  this  application,  he  pubiifhed,  in 
the  following  year,  « A fliort  Difcourfe  concerning  peflilen- 
tial  Contagion,  and  the  Methods  to  be  uled  to  prevent  it,’* 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Craggs,  the  fecretary  of  Hate.  In  this 
work  he  decidedly  maintained  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
plague,  which  had  been  quedioned  in  France,  and  laid  down 
a plan  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  off  all  communication  of 
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the  infeCtion,  by  quarantine,  lazarettoes,  and  other  means 
of  feclulion.  This  traCt  pafled  through  no  lefs  than  feven 
editions  in  one  year  : to  the  eighth,  in  1723,  was  added  a new 
chapter  on  the  method  of  cure  ; and  the  lalt,  publifhed  in 
1 744,  was  Itill  farther  enlarged  : it  was  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  Mattaire,  and  afterwards  by  profe {Tor  Ward. 

In  the  year  1721,  Dr.  Mead  was  direCted  by  the  prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  II.)  to  fuperintend  the  ex- 
periment of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox  in  the  perfons  of 
fome  criminals,  which  had  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
and  lady  M.  W.  Montague,  in  confequence  of  their  know- 
ledge of  the  falubrity  of  the  practice,  as  performed  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  other  eaftern  countries.  His  report  was 
favourable  ; fo  that  the  example  of  the  praCtice  was  imme- 
diately fet  by  the  royal  family;  and  its  general  introduction 
thus  accelerated. 

As  Dr.  Mead  was  ever  anxious  to  fupport  the  honour  of 
his  profeflion  by  his  liberal  conduct,  and  by  affociating  with 
it  the  character  of  a friend  and  patron  of  learning,  fo  he 
aflerted  its  dignity  in  his  “ Harveian  Oration,”  read  before 
the  College  in  October,  1723,  and  afterwards  publifhed.  In 
this  oration  he  endeavoured  to  {hew,  that  the  profeflion  was 
exercifed  by  feveral  families  of  diftinCtion  among  the  Ro- 
mans ; and  he  annexed  to  it  a differtation  on  fome  coins, 
•which  had  been  ftruck  at  Smyrna,  in  honour  of  phyficians. 
This  publication  was  the  origin  of  a controverfy,  which  was 
begun  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  and  in  which  Mead  was 
fupported  by  his  friend  profeftbr  Ward,  of  the  Grefham 
college.  Dr.  Middleton,  perhaps  with  the  greater  weight  of 
erudition  on  his  fide,  undertook  to  prove  the  fervde  condition 
of  the  Roman  phyficians.  The  controverfy  was  carried  on  in 
a manner  honourable  to  both  parties  ; and  Dr.  Middleton, 
in  a fubfequent  work  on  Greek  and  Egyptian  antiquities, 
fpoke  of  Dr.  Mead  in  terms  of  great  refpeCt.  In  the  fame 
year,  Dr.  Mead  gave  an  example  of  the  honourable  conduCt 
that  is  due  between  the  members  of  a liberal  profeflion,  in 
the  fervices  which  he  performed  towards  Dr.  Freind,  when 
the  latter  phyfician  was  committed  a prifoner  to  the  Tower, 
upon  the  fufpicion  of  being  concerned  in  Atterbury’s 
plot,  in  confequence  of  fome  free  obfervations  which  had 
fallen  from  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  (See  the  article 
Freind.)  Dr.  Mead  obtained  his  liberation  in  a fpirited 
manner,  and  paid  over  to  him  a confiderable  fum,  received 
from  his  patients  during  his  imprifonrr.ent. 

In  1727,  Dr.  Mead  was  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary 
to  George  II.  His  profefiional  occupations  were  now  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  that  for  many  years  he  had  no  leifure  for  writing.  He 
had,  fo  early  as  the  year  1712,  communicated  to  Dr.  Freind 
his  opinions  refpeCting  the  importance  of  purgatives  in  the 
fecondary  fever  of  fmall-pox,  upon  which  fubjeCt  Dr.  Freind 
publifhed  a letter  in  1 7 1 9.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1 747, 
that  Dr.  Mead,  printed  his  treatife  “ De  Variolis  et  Mor- 
bilis,”  which  contains  many  valuable  obfervations  on  both 
thefe  difeafes,  and  alfo  ftrong  recommendations  of  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation.  Both  this  work  and  the  Letter  of  Dr. 
Freind  were  made  the  fubjeCt  of  animadverfion  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  (whofe  {kill  in  pathology  appears  to  have  been 
much  inferior  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,)  in  a 
work  entitled  “ The  State  of  Phyfic  and  Difeafes,  &c.” 
which  gave  rife  to  a controverfy  that  engendered  confider- 
able acrimony  in  the  two  learned  advocates  for  the  praCtice. 
Dr.  Mead  fubjoined  to  his  treatife,  which  was  written  in  a 
pure  Latin  ftyle,  a tranflation  of  Rhazes’s  commentary  on 
the  fmall-pox,  into  the  fame  language,  a copy  of  which  he 
had  obtained  from  Leyden,  through  the  afliftance  of  his 
fellow-ftudent,  Boerhaave,  with  whom  he  had  maintained  a 
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conftant  correfpondence.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  pa- 
tronage and  in'erpofition  of  Dr.  Mead,  that  Mr.  Suttonrs 
ventilator,  for  the  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  foul  air  from  fhips, 
was  received  into  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  by  an  order  from 
the  admiralty,  after  a delay  of  ten  years  : and  he  ftill  farther 
recommended  it,  by  adding  to  a publication  of  feveral  traCts 
that  had  been  written  on  the  fubjeCt,  in  1749,  “ A Treatife 
on  the  Scurvy,”  in  which  he  afcribed  that  fatal  difeafe  to 
moifture  combined  with  putridity. 

About  this  time,  as  he  began  to  retire  in  fome  degree 
from  the  fatigues  of  praCtice,  he  employed  his  leifure  in 
reviling  his  former  publications,  and  in  compofing  others. 
He  publifhed  in  the  year  1749  his  “ Medicina  facra,  feu  de 
Morbis  inlignioribus  qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,”  8vo.  The 
objeCt  of  this  work  was  to  reconcile  men’s  minds  to  the  fa- 
cred  writings,  by  fliewing  that  the  difeafes,  mentioned  in 
them,  were  explicable  on  natural  grounds  ; and  he  fupported 
the  doCtrine  of  fome  divines,  who  maintained  efpecially  that 
the  daemoniacs  mentioned  in  the  gofpel  were  only  infane,  or 
epileptic  perfons.  His  laft  work  was  a fummary  of  the  ex- 
perience of  his  aCtive  profeflional  life,  which  might  be  deemed 
a bequelt  to  his  medical  brethren,  and  was  publifhed  in  1 7^  1 r 
under  the  title  of  “ Monita  et  Pnecepta  Medica,”  8vo. 
This  little  volume  was  almoft  purely  practical,  confiding  of 
detached  obfervations  on  a variety  of  difeafes  and  medicines, 
many  of  which  have  flood  the  teft  of  fubfequent  experi- 
ence : it  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  was  tranflated  into 
Englifh. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  him 
incapable  of  exertion,  either  as  a praCtitioner  or  an  author, 
and  he  gradually  funk  under  increafing  debility,  until  the 
1 6th  of  February  1754,  when  he  expired,  without  any 
vifible  figns  of  fuffering,  in  the  eighty-firft  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  interred  in  the  Temple  church,  near  his  brother  Sa- 
muel, an  eminent  counfellor,  who  died  twenty  years  before 
him  ; and  a monument  was  ereCted  to  his  memory,  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey,  by  his  fon.  He  was  twice  married,  but  had 
iflue  only  by  his  firft  wife,  of  whom  four  furvived  him  ; 
namely,  a fon  and  three  daughters.  Two  of  the  daughters 
were  married  to  eminent  phyficians,  fir  Edward  Wilmot  and 
Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  who  were,  with  himfelf,  phyficians  to 
the  king.  His  fecond  wife,  who  was  daughter  to  fir  Row- 
land Alfton,  furvived  him. 

The  medical  character  has  rarely  obtained  more  refpeCta- 
bility  than  in  the  perfon  of  Dr.  Mead.  He  was  not  only  in 
high  and  univerfal  efteem  on  account  of  his  profeflional  {kill, 
but  was  the  greateft  patron  of  fcience  and  polite  literature 
of  his  time.  He  maintained  a correfpondence  with  the 
principal  literati  of  Europe  ; all  men  of  talents  found  a 
ready  afliftance  from  him  in  every  undertaking ; and  no 
foreigner  of  any  learning  or  tafte  vifited  London,  without 
being  introduced  to  Dr.  Mead.  His  ample  income  was 
fpent  in  a noble  and  hofpitable  way  of  living,  in  gratuities 
to  men  of  icience,  and  the  encouragement  of  learned  pub- 
lications, and  in  the  collection  of  fcarce  and  valuable  books, 
manufcripts,  and  literary  curiofities,  of  which  no  individual 
of  his  time,  in  this  kingdom,  poflefled  fo  choice  and  ample  a 
collection.  Of  all  his  treafures  he  made  the  moft  liberal  ufe ; 
for  he  not  only  freely  admitted  learned  men  of  all  countries 
to  fee  and  examine  them,  but  he  likewife  entertained  them 
at  his  table,  and  treated  them  with  Angular  urbanity ; unit- 
ing, as  his  biographer  obferves,  “ the  magnificence  of  princes 
with  the  pleafures  of  philofophers.” 

The  whole  works  of  Dr.  Mead  have  frequently  been  col- 
lected and  publifhed  in  various  countries  of  Europe.  A 
French  tranflation  of  them  by  Cofte,  1774,  in  two  vols. 

, 8vo. 
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8 vo.  is  e deemed  for  its  numerous  notes.  See  “ Authentic 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  M.  D.  17 55" 

Gen.  Biog. 

Mead,  a wholefome  agreeable  liquor,  prepared  of  honey 
and  water. 

One  of  the  bed  methods  of  preparing  mead  is  as  follows  : 
Into  twelve  gallons  of  water  flip  the  whites  of  fix  eggs  ; 
mixing  thefe  well  together,  and  to  the  mixture  adding  twenty 
pounds  of  honey.  Let  the  liquor  boil  an  hour,  and  when 
boiled,  add  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  and  a little  rofe- 
mary.  As  foon  as  it  is  cold,  put  a fpoonful  of  yeaft  to  it, 
and  tun  it  up,  keeping  the  velfel  filled  as  it  works  ; when 
it  has  done  working,  Hop  it  up  dole  ; and  when  fine,  bottle 
it  off  for  ufe. 

Thorley  fays  that  mead,  not  inferior  to  the  bell  of  foreign 
wines,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner:  Put  three 
pounds  of  the  fined  honey  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  two 
lemon-peels  to  each  gallon  ; boil  it  half  an  hour,  well 
feummed  ; then  put  in,  while  boiling,  lemon-peel : work  it 
with  yeall ; then  put  it  in  your  veffel  with  the  peel,  to 
dand  five  or  fix  months,  and  bottle  it  off  for  ufe.  If  it  is  to 
be  kept  for  feveral  years,  put  four  pounds  to  a gallon  of 
water. 

Macquer,  in  his  “ Dictionary  of  Chemidry,”  direAs  to 
choofe  the  whited,  pured,  and  bed-tailed  honey,  and  to  put 
it  into  a kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  water  : a part 
of  this  liquor  mull  be  evaporated  by  boiling,  and  the  liquor 
feummed  till  its  confidence  is  fuch,  that  a freih  egg  fhall  be 
fupported  on  its  furface,  without  finking  more  than  half  its 
thicknefs  into  the  liquor  ; then  the  liquor  is  to  be  drained, 
and  poured  through  a funnel  into  a barrel  ; this  barrel, 
which  ought  not  to  be  nearly  full,  mud  be  expofed  to  heat  as 
equable  as  poflible,  from  twenty  to  twenty-feven  or  twenty- 
eight  degiecs  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  taking  care  that 
the  bung-hole  be  flight ly  covered,  but  not  clofed.  The 
phenomena  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation  will  appear  in  this 
liquor,  and  will  fubfid  during  two  or  three  months,  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat ; after  which  they  will  diminifh  and 
ceafe.  During  this  fermentation,  the  barrel  mud  be  filled 
up  occafionally  with  more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor  of 
honey,  fome  of  which  ought  to  be  kept  apart,  on  purpofe 
to  replace  the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth. 
When  the  fermentation  ceaies,  and  the  liquor  has  become 
very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  into  a cellar,  and 
well  clofed  ; a year  afterwards  the  mead  will  be  fit  to  be 
put  into  bottles. 

Every  maker  of  metheglin  or  mead  for  fale  (hall  take  out 
a licence,  for  which  he  (hall  pay  1 /.,  and  (hall  renew  the 
fame  annually,  on  pain  of  10/.  (42  Geo.  III.  c.  3^0  If 

any  maker  of  metheglin  or  mead  for  fale  fltall  conceal  any 
of  it  from  the  view  of  the  guager,  he  fhall  forfeit  for  every 
gallon  5/.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11. 

MEADIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Catefby,  in  compli- 
ment to  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  the  celebrated  phyfician,  who, 
whatever  might  be  his  merit  in  his  profeflion,  was  not  judged 
by  his  contemporaries  to  deferve  this  botanical  honour  ; and 
Linnteus  therefore  did  not  confirm  it.  The  only  work  of 
Dr.  Mead’s  ever  mentioned  as  giving  him  a claim  to  fuch 
didinction,  is  his  “ Mechanical  Account  of  Poifons,”  in 
which  however  there  is  nothing  botanical.  Crantz,  a pe- 
tulant critic  of  Linnaeus,  affeAed  to  oppofe  him  in  this 
trifling  point,  faying  that  “ Mead  was  perhaps  more  deferv- 
ing  than  many  others  who  had  obtained  fuch  honours.” 
If  this  be  all  that  can  be  faid  for  him,  the  matter  may  re- 
main at  red.  See  Dodecatheon. 

Meabia,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  in  the  bannat 


of  Temefvar,  on  a fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Danube  ; 
52  miles  S.E.  of  Temefvar.  N.  lat.  45°  10'.  E.  long. 
21  59'. 

MEADOW,  in  Agriculture,  a name  generally  .applied  to 
fuch  natural  grafs  lands  as  are  annually  mown  for  hay  ; but 
more  particularly  to  thofe  which  are  fo  low  in  their  fituations 
as  to  be  too  moid  for  cattle  to  graze  upon  in  winter,  without 
breaking  the  fward,  or  poaching  the  furface,  which  would 
be  highly  injurious. 

Meadows,  from  their  being  generally  enriched  with  the 
fine  mould  waflted  down  from  the  adjacent  rifing  grounds, 
are  ufually  of  a good  foil,  and  feldom  require  much  other 
improvement  than  the  removing  of  temporary  imperfeAions, 
and  the  fuperabundant  moillure  by  proper  draining.  But 
they  may  be  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  Hand  in  need  of  a more 
particular  treatment ; as  is  the  cafe  when  their  furfaces  are 
of  a moffy,  loofe  earthy,  or  a binding  clayey  quality,  where 
harrowing  or  fcanfying,  and  the  application  of  top-drefiings 
will  be  neceffary. 

They  are  alfo  farther  diitinguiflied  into  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, or  common  and  watered  meadows. 

The  former,  from  their  being  fituated  in  the  hollows  and 
floping  fides  of  the  vallies,  where  the  depth  of  the  foil 
has  been  condantly  increafing  by  the  depofition  of  various 
forts  of  vegetable  and  other  matters  brought  down  from  the 
higher  grounds,  are,  it  is  fuppofed  by  a late  writer,  in  a con- 
fiderably  greater  ftate  of  fertility,  and  evidently  better  fitted 
for  the  permanent  produAion  of  grafs,  than  thofe  from 
which  they  have  derived  their  richnefs.  And  it  has  been 
well  obferved,  in  the  report  of  Staffordlhire,  that  this,  of  all 
others,  is  “ the  moll  productive  of  grafs  and  hay,  yielding 
fullenance  for  cattle  through  the  fummer  and  the  winter, 
and  producing  an  everlaftmg  fource  of  manure  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  adjoining  lands.  Alfo,  that  in  all  cafes 
of  extenfive  inclofures,  the  improvement  of  the  vale  land,  or 
that  formed  by  nature  for  meadow  and  pallure,  fliould  be 
firfh  attended  to.  In  this  view,  the  low  lands  in  all  fitua- 
tions come  under  the  head  of  natural  meadows.” 

And  the  latter  are  thofe  which  lie  contiguous  to  rivei's 
or  brooks,  whence  the  water  can  be  eafily  carried  or  con- 
veyed fo  as  to  overflow  the  grafs  at  pleafure.  Of  thefe 
there  are  large  traAs  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
where  Ikilfully  managed,  become  highly  profitable  to  their 
owners,  affording  not  only  immenfe  crops  of  hay,  but  yield- 
ing an  abundant  early  grafs  for  the  ufe  of  ewes  and  lambs, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  long  before  the  palture  or 
other  grounds  are  ready  to  receive  them. 

However,  as  the  former  fort  of  meadow  lands,  from  their 
retention  of  moillure  in  confequence  of  their  fituation,  and 
the  great  depth  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain, 
are  iuggefted  by  a late  writer  to  be  liable  to  throw  up 
much  more  coarle  herbage,  of  the  aquatic  or  other  kind  ; 
in  many  cafes  more  drainage  as  well  as  other  management 
will  be  neceffary  to  bring  them  into  the  proper  condition 
for  the  growth  of  good  herbage  than  is  requifite  in  the 
hay  grounds  in  more  elevated  places.  And  that,  “ by  a 
more  particular  attention  in  thefe  refpeAs  they  would,  in 
many  inftances,  be  rendered  a vail  deal  more  produAive 
than  they  are  at  prefent,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  afford  a 
much  better  and  lefs  coarfe  herbage.  They  would  alfo 
admit  Hock  upon  them  a much  greater  length  of  time, 
both  in  the  autumn  and  fpring  feafon.” 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  “ the  moll  proper  feafon  for  fur- 
face draining  grafs  lands  is  in  the  autumn,  when  they  are 
firm  and  dry,  as  in  the  early  fpring  months  fuch  lands 
are  too  full  of  moillure.  The  grips,  or  fmall  open  drams, 
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fhould  be  cut  obliquely  in  tbe  mod  fuitable  direftions  for 
conveying  off  the  fuperficial  ftagnant  water.  It  is  a prac- 
tice, in  fome  cafes,  to  fuffer  the  fotis  or  grippings  that  are 
taken  out  of  the  trenches  to  remain  on  their  fides  ; but  it 
is  much  better,  and  a lefs  (lovenly  mode,  to  have  them  con- 
veyed from  the  land  and  laid  up  in  heaps,  in  order  to  their 
'being  ailed  upon  by  the  winter  frofts  and  other  caufes,  fo 
ns  to  be  brought  into  a fta‘e  proper  for  being  formed  into 
comports  with  well  rotted  farm-yard  dung.  Much  of  this 
fort  of  draining  may  be  performed  at  a fmall  expence,  and 
the  beneficial  effe&s  be  very  confiderable,  efpecially  where 
the  lands  are  very  much  loaded  with  moifture,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  produce.’’  Befides,  fuch  meadow  lands  “demand 
much  more  attention  in  their  management  in  other  refpedls, 
as  thofe  of  their  being  fed  by  cattle,  and  the  performing 
of  the  different  operations  that  are  proper  for  rendering 
them  productive  of  good  herbage.  In  thefe  cafes,  {lock 
fhould  be  turned  upon  the  lands,  and  manures  be  applied 
with  much  care,  and  only  when  the  land  is  in  fuch  a (fate 
of  drynels  as  not  to  be  injured  by  tbe  poaching  or  breaking 
of  the  fward.  The  higher  forts  of  grafs  lands,  in  moll  in- 
(lances,  admit  of  confiderably  more  latitude  in  performing 
thefe  different  operations,  as  they  are  capable  of  admitting 
ithe  (lock  as  well  as  the  dung-cart  more  early  in  the  Ipring 
months,  and  of  differing  them  to  remain  or  be  applied 
at  later  periods  in  the  autumn  without  inconvenience.  The 
advantage  of  this  attention  is  rendered  fufficiently  plain  by 
the  effedls  which  the  contrary  pra&ice  produces  in  fuch 
meadow  and  other  hay  lands  as  are  in  a Hate  of  common- 
age,  where  the  Hock  is  admitted  at  all  feafons,  and  undef  all 
circumltances.’’ 

It  is  evident  that  “ thefe  forts  of  grafs  lands  muff  be 
applied  to  different  purpofes,  according  to  their  nature, 
fitnation,  and  other  circumftances.  Thofe  which  are  of  the 
more  moid  and  wet  kinds,  whether  from  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  or  the  peculiarity  of  fitnation,  and  which  have  been 
a long  time  in  the  Hate  of  fward,  are  for  the  moll  part 
kept  under  the  fcythe  ; while  thofe  of  the  contrary  defcrip- 
tions,  that  are  fituated  at  a greater  height,  and  of  courfe, 
in  mod  cafes,  poffefs  a greater  degree  of  firmnefs,  are,  in 
general,  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of  paftnrage  ; though, 
in  particular  lituations,  where  grafs  land  is  fcarce,  and 
confequently  of  great  value,  they  are  occafionally  likewife 
converted  to  the  purp  ife  of  hay.  And  as  grafs  plants 
grow  to  the  greated  height  in  fituations  where  a confider- 
able degree  of  moifture  is  conftantly  preferved,  and,  of 
courfe,  afford  the  largell  produce,  it  would  feem  that  the 
pra'ffice  of  keeping  them  under  the  fcythe  is  right  on  this 
account  ; as  well  as  that  of  their  being  lefs  firm  and  ("olid  in 
their  texture,  and  their  moflly  producing  a coarfer  herb- 
age. The  more  elevated  grounds,  as  they  bear  the  Hock 
generally  with  lefs  injury,  and  often  afford  both  a more 
fine  and  fwcet  feed,  are  with  propriety  converted  to  the 
ule  of  being  fed  down  by  animals.  By  a fuitable  ma- 
nagement in  the  feeding  and  ufe  of  manure,  the  lat  er  fort  of 
lands  may  even  be  brought  to  afford  a confiderable  produce 
in  hay  in  numerous  inrtances. 

And  “ as  it  mud  be  evident  to  the  mod  fuperficial  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  breaking  of  the  furface  texture  or  fward 
of  grafs  lands  mud,  in  all  cafes,  be  prejudicial,  not  only 
by  the  dedrutlion  of  plants  which  is  thereby  immediately 
produced.,  but  alfo  by  the  retention  and  dagnation  of  water 
upon  them  in  the  holes,  and  deureflions  from  fmall  portions 
of  the  turf  being  forced  in,  the  necefiity  and  utility  of 
clearing  and  removing  all  forts  of  live  dock,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  heavy  kinds,  on  both  thefe  deferiptions  of  mea- 
dow land  when  mown,  becomes  llrikingly- obvious.” 


There  is  a (Iriking  fail  of  this  fort  dated  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Report  of  Middlefex.  “ In  a piece  of  clayey  mea- 
dow land  expofed  to  tbe  treading  of  cattle  during  the  wet 
feafon  of  winter,  with  a view  of  fully  afcertaining  the 
effedls  of  the  pradlice  of  fuffering  cattle  to  remain  too 
long  upon  grafs  hay  lands,  it  was  found  that  after  three 
years,  notwithdanding  every  pofiiblc  care  and  attention  in 
rolling-,  manuring,  and  fowing  grafs  feeds  was  employed,  it 
was  not  redored  to  its  former  Hate  of  fward.”  And  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  on  the  deep  tough  yellow  clayey  grafs 
lands  in  the  fame  didridl,  every  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
lead  degree  of  poaching,  as  “ it  is  well  known  that  wherever 
a bullock  makes  a hole  with  his  foot  in  this  kind  of  foil,  it 
holds  water,  and  totally  dedroys  every  veil ige  of  herbage, 
which  is  not  quite  replaced  till  feveral  years  after  the  hole  is 
grown  up.’’ 

In  regard  to  the  exaS  period  - of  continuing  the  feeding 
down  of  grafs  lands  of  the  hay  kind,  it  cannot  be  eafily 
regulated  by  any  fixed  rules,  as  it  mud  depend  much  on 
feafons  ; but  it  fhould  never,  on  any  account,  be  continued 
after  the  grounds  have  become  fo  much  impregnated  with 
moidure  as  to  eafily  give  way  to  the  tread  of  animals. 
In  the  autumn  feafon  the  heavy  cattle  (hould  feldom  be 
differed  to  remain  on  the  fofter  fores  of  lands  longer  than 
the  beginning  of  November,  but  in  thofe  of  the  more  dry 
kinds,  they  may  be  let  remain  to  the  end  of  that  month. 
Sheep  dock  may,  in  drier  cafes,  be  continued  till  February, 
or  later  ; and  in  the  fpring  feafon,  if  padured  at  all,  they 
(liould  not  be  admitted  upon  fuch  lands  till  they  begin  to 
poffefs  a proper  degree  of  firmnefs,  which  will  depend  on 
the  various  circumltances  of  the  preceding  feafon.  On  the 
more  low  and  moid  forts  of  meadow  land,  it  can  probably 
feldom  be  ventured  earlier  than  the  middle  of  March. 

It  is,  however,  obvioufly  a much  better  practice,  efpe- 
cially where  bay  is  the  main  object,  not  to  eat  them  down 
at  all,  or  very  little,  with  cattle  in  the  fpring,  and  not  fo 
much  as  is  the  ufual  cudom  with  (beep  ; as  it  is  plain,  that  by 
this  means  the  cultivation  will  not  only  enfure  a more  abun- 
dant produce,  but  a much  earlier  one,  and,  of  courfe,  have 
more  advantage  in  the  making  it  into  hay  and  fecuring  it. 

Befides,  where  the  lands  are  fertile  and  the  grafs  iprings 
quickly,  as  is  often  the  cafe  near  large  towns  where  ma- 
nure is  plentiful,  it  may  be  advantageous  in  the  view  of 
having  a fecond  crop,  as  by  that  means  the  after-grafs 
may  be  cut  more  early,  and  be  lefs  in  danger  of  being  well 
fecured  ; and,  in  all  events,  the  after-grafs  will  be  in  a more 
forward  date,  and,  of  courfe,  ready  at  a more  early  pe- 
riod for  the  admiflion  of  dock  of  different  kinds,  which,  in 
many  cafes,  is  a circumdance  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmer  where  grazing  is  the  main  objedl. 

With  refpeft  to  the  mod  proper  periods  of  (hutting  up 
fuch  grafs  lands  as  are  defigned  for  hay,  they  mud,  like  thofe 
of  eating  them  down  by  dock,  depend  on  various  circum- 
ilances  that  can  only  fuit  the  particular  cafes-  In  general, 
however,  it  is  the  bed  practice  not  to  delay  it  too  long. 
When  the  lands  are  not  eaten  at  all  in  the  fpring  by  cattle, 
after  the  (heep  have  been  removed  about  the  middle  of 
February  ; nothing  farther  is  allowed,  according  to  the 
writer  of  the  Middlefex  Report,  to  enter  the  meadows,  by 
which  means  a quick  vegetation  is  promoted,  as  well  as  a 
more  plentiful  crop  and  more  early  harved.  And  in  other 
cafes  it  (liould  probably  feldom  much  exceed  the  beginning 
of  April,  as  when  eaten  much  later,  efpecially  in  the  fouth- 
eru  didriils,  there  is  not  time  for  the  grafs  to  produce  a 
full  crop  before  the  commencement  of  the  hay  feafon,  of 
courfe  the  farmer  fudains  mofe  lofs  than  can  be  repaid  by 
any  advantage  in  the  additional  feeding  he  may  obtain.  This 
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is  therefore  the  hell  pra&ice  where  the  view  of  the  farmer  is 
hay  : and  it  fhould  be  particularly  adopted  and  attended  to 
in  cow-farms,  where  it  is  of  much  importance  to  cut  early 
and  at  different  times,  in  order  to  fecure  hay  of  a fine  grafly 
quality,  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  large  fupplies  of 
milk.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  cut  two,  three,  or  more  weeks 
before  the  ufual  period,  as  it  is  better  not  to  let  the  feed 
Items  rife  much. 

Immediately  after  the  meadows  or  other  grafs-lands  have 
had  the  cattle  and  other  forts  of  live  (lock  removed  from 
them,  in  the  early  fpring  months,  and  been  {hut  up  for  hay, 
they  fhould  be  prepared  for  the  fey  the,  by  having  al  forts 
of  obflru£tions  picked  up  and  removed  from  the  furface. 
This  work  (hou'd  always  be  executed  as  foon  as  poffible, 
before  the  grafs  begins  to  fpring  up  too  much  and  conceal 
them,  as  it  is  difficult  to  perform  the  bnfinefs  effedlually 
afterwards.  And  it  has  been  obferved,  that  “ it  is  an  ex- 
cellent praftice,  but  one  that  is  too  much  neglefted  by 
grafs-farmers  in  general,  to  have  all  forts  of  coarfe  plants  of 
the  aquatic  and  other  kinds,  fuch  as  rufhes,  fern,  docks, 
thirties,  and  various  others,  effectually  drawn  up  and  era- 
dicated both  from  the  hedge-rows  and  other  parts  of  the 
fields,  in  order  to  prevent  their  running  up  to  feed  and  dif- 
feminating  themfelves  over  the  lands,  and  thus  not  only  fill 
them  progrefiively  with  ah  forts  of  trumpery,  but  greatly 
injure  the  herbage.  In  a field  on  an  extenfive  hay-farm  in 
MiddlefeJc,  on  perceiving  the  whole  furface  thickly  liudded 
with  thiftle-plants,  it  was  found  that  this  fort  of  weed  had 
been  fuffered  to  flower  and  perfect  its  feed  annually,  until 
the  lands  on  every  fide  had  become  fully  flocked,  to  the 
vaft  injury  of  the  hay-crops.  The  fame  thing  takes  place 
with  the  dock,  and  feveral  other  noxious  plants,  which 
ftrongly  enforces  the  utility  of  the  praCtice  juft  recom- 
mended. The  annual  expence  of  performing  the  bufinefs 
is  but  a mere  trifle,  while  the  advantage  will  be  real  and 
permanent.  The  faving  to  the  farmer  would  be  confider- 
able,  by  having  the  work  regularly  done  as  foon  as  the 
weeds  fhew  themfelves,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  young 
hedge-plants  be  prevented  from  being  deftroyed,  by  being 
fhaded  and  choaked  up  by  fo  many  weeds.  In  order  to 
take  them  up  in  a perfeCl  maimer,  a narrow  implement  of 
the  fpade  kind,  fuch  as  is  made  ufe  of  in  forming  narrow 
drains,  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  as  cutting  or 
breaking  them  off  is  by  no  means  effectual.  After  fuch 
plants  have  been  removed,  and  the  ground  well  cleared, 
fowing  the  banks  and  hedge-rows  with  the  heft  grafs-feeds, 
fuch  as  white  clover  and  other  fimilar  plants,  might  be  an 
excellent  praCtice,  as  in  this  way  the  lands  may  be  im- 
proved rather  than  injured.” 

In  regard  to  plants  of  the  rurtt  kind,  they  may  be  eafily 
removed  by  preventing  the  flagnation  of  moifture  near  the 
furface,  by  judicious  under  or  furface  draining,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  fubftances  of  the  faline  or  calcareous  kinds,  fuch 
as  afhes,  lime,  drift  from  the  roads,  and  other  fimilar  ma- 
terials. Thefe  are  the  beft  made  ufe  of  in  a dry  feafon,  in 
either  the  autumn  or  fpring  ; but  the  latter  is  probably  the 
beft,  as  thefe  abforbent  matters  will  thereby  be  made  ufe  of 
at  the  time  fuch  plants  begin  to  fhcot  and  eftablifh  them- 
felves, and  when  there  will  be  the  leatl  danger  of  their 
operation  being  leflened  or  prevented  by  too  great  a degree 
of  moifture.  It  lias  been  obferved,  that  in  natural  coarfe 
meadows,  or  fuch  as  become  fo  in  confequence  of  rufhes 
growing  upon  them,  before  they  have  been  rendered  fuffi- 
ciently  dry  by  draining,  it  forms  a great  improvement  to 
apply  a thin  coat  of  land  evenly  over  the  furface  of  them, 
in  the  proportion  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  common  loads. 
By  this  means  the  fward  is  rendered  much  finer,  and  a much 


better  fort  of  herbage  brought  up  ; white  clover  being  pre- 
dominant in  moll  cafes  where  this  is  pra&ifed. 

But  there  is  another  method  that,  in  particular  fituations, ■ 
may  be  more  eafy  and  convenient,  and  which  has  been  found 
to  quickly  deftroy  plants  of  this  coarfe  kind,  by  bringing 
up  thofe  of  a finer  defeription.  This  may  appear  extra- 
ordinary at  firft  fight  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  its  fudden 
and  aitonifhi'ig  effects  in  this  way.  It  is  that  of  conducting 
water  over  the  furface  of  fuch  grounds  ; but,  in  this  inten- 
tion, it  ftiould  not  be  fuffered  to  have  the  leaf!  degree  of 
flagnation,  but  be  conveyed  off  with  as  much  expedition  as- 
poifible,  by  fuitable  drainage  or  other  means. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux  many  years  ago  invented  a machine, 
called  a cutting-plough,  with  three  (harp  coulters  for  cut- 
ting the  land  about  fix  or  feven  inches  deep,  that  the  ma- 
nure laid  upon  it  might  be  wafhed  into  the  incifions  made  by 
the  coulters,  and  which  alfo,  by  cutting  the  old  roots  of 
the  grafs,  many  new  roots  were  produced,  and  a very  great 
improvement  afforded,  particularly  where  the  meadows  were 
hide-bound  and  overrun  with  mofs.  And  afterwards  Mr. 
Wynn  Baker,  in  Ireland,  added  two  more  coulters,  and 
named  it  a fcarifcator  ; which  is  confidered  a very  ufeful  tool 
for  the  purpole  of  improving  meadows,  as  well  as  paflures. 
For  it  has  been  found  in  pra&ice,  that  if  the  land  is  firft 
fearified,  and  then  manured,  the  improvement  is  greater  than  ' 
fcarifying  the  land  after  laying  on  the  manure.  And  this 
bufinefs  is  faid  alfo  to  be  well  performed  by  a fward-dreffer, 
invented  by  Mr.  Amos  in  Lincolnfhire.  See  Sward- 
Drejfer. 

In  cafes  where  meadow-lands  are  properly  fituated  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  watered,  they  may  be  formed  properly  for 
the  purpofe,  probably  with  the  moll  advantage,  in  the  early 
aufumn  ; but  when  that  feafon  cannot  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed, the  work  may  be  performed  early  in  the  fpring. 
The  methods  of  cutting  the  gutters  and  trenches,  and  of 
managing  the  whole  of  the  procefs,  as  well  as  the  vaft  utility 
which  is  the  refult  of  it.  may  be  feen  detailed  under  the 
heads  Irrigation  and  Watering  of.  Land. 

Where  this  praClice  is  attempted,  the  farmer  fhould  com- 
mence the  waiering  of  his  meadow-lands  early  in  November, 
which,  in  moil  inltances,  affords  more  improvement  than  a 
dreffing  of  the  beft  manure  that  can  be  provided.  As  they 
are  commonly  the  lower  parts  of  the  ground  that  can  be  made 
ufe  of  in  this  way,  much  may  often  be  effected  by  a proper 
attention  to  the  ditches  in  the  lands  that  lie  at  higher  levels, 
as  by  keeping  them  in  fuch  a ftate  that  they  may  difeharge 
themfe  ves  freely  into  a large  main  ditch,  a little  above  the  lower 
parts  of  them,  from  which  the  water  may  be  let  oft  occafion- 
ally,  fo  as  to  float  the  meadow  grounds  below  ; care  being 
taken  that  it  does  not  ftagnate  upon  them  in  any  way.  And 
in  managing  this  fort  of  operation  afterwards,  Mr.  Wright 
advifes  that  the  floater  fhould  take  care  to  keep  the  land 
fheltered  by  the  water  from  the  feverity  of  frofly  nights. 
And  in  the  winter,  as  about  January,  it  is  neceflary,  he 
conceives,  every  ten  days  or  fortnight  to  give  the  land  air, 
and  to  lay  it  as  dry  as  poffible,  for  the  fpace  of  a few  days. 

“ Whenever  the  frofl  has  given  a complete  fjheet  of  ice  to 
the  meadow,  it  is  advifable  to  difeontinue  floating ; for  the 
froft  will  fometimes  take  fuch  flrong  hold  of  the  land,  as  to 
draw  it  into  heaps,  and  injure  the  evennefs  cf  the  furface. 
Attention  is  alfo  to  be  paid  to  prevent  the  equal  diftribution 
of  the  water  being  obtlmCted,  by  the  continual  influx  of 
weeds,  leaves,  flicks,  &c.”  And,  as  the  feafon  advances, 
flill  greater  attention  is  required  from  the  floater  in  the  fuc- 
ceedmg  month  : “ if  the  water  be  fuffered  to  flow  over  the 
meadow,  for  the  fpace  of  many  days  without  intermiffion, ' a 
white  feum,  it  is  observed,  is  generated,  which  is  found 
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very  deftrmftive  t©  grafs  ; and  if  the  water  be  taken  off,  and 
the  land  expofed'in  its  wet  date  to  a fevere  frofty  night,  a- 
great  part  of  the  tender  grafs  will  be  cut  off.  In  Glou- 
cefterlhire,  two  methods  of  avoiding  thefe  injuries  are  prac- 
tifed  : one  is,  to  take  t^e  water  off  by  day,  to  prevent  the 
fcum,  and  to  turn  it  on  again  at  night,  to  guard  againft  the 
froft  ; the  other  method  is  to  take  the  water  off  early  in  the 
morning,  and  if  that  day  be  dry,  to  fuffer  it  to  remain  off 
for  a few  days  and  nights  ; for  if  the  land  experiences  only 
one  drying  day,  the  froft  at  night  will  do  little  injury.  The 
former  of  thefe  praflices,  where  it  is  found  not  too  trouble- 
fome,  is  preferable  to  the  latter.”  About  the  middle  of 
February,  the  floater  Ihould  begin  to  ufe  the  water  more 
fparingly  than  in  autumn  or  winter  ; for  his  chief  objeft  now 
is  to  encourage  or  force  vegetation.  It  is  moftly  found, 
that  about  the  laft  week  of  this  month,  if  the  preceding 
management  has  been  good,  there  will  be  a pretty  full  bite 
for  ewes  and  lambs.  Some  advife  rolling  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  as  about  January. 

The  fame  writer  alfo  ftates,  that  “ about  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  grafs  on  the  old  floated  meadows  will  gene- 
rally be  fufficient  to  afford  an  abundant  patturage  to  any 
kind  of  farming  ftock  ; and  the-  water  muft  be  taken  off  for 
nearly  a week,  that  the  land  may  become  dry  and  firm  before 
heavy  cattle  are  admitted.  It  is  proper,  in  the  firft  week  of 
eating  off  the  fpring  feed,  if  the  feafon  be  cold  and  rainy,  to 
give  the  cattle  a little  hay  in  the  evening  to  intermix  with 
their  moift  food.  But  the  grand  application  of  the  young 
meadow-grafs  is  for  ewes  and  lambs ; and  attention  Ihould 
always  be  paid  to  hurdling  off  the  grafs,  and  giving  ftripes 
acrofs  the  meadow,  exaftly  in  the  way  turnips  are  hurdled 
for  fheep.  The  caution  of  Mr.  Bofwell,  never  to  feed  on 
thefe  meadows  any  heavier  ftock  in  fpring  than  fheep  or 
calves,  feems  to  be  judicious,  but  muft  obvioufly  depend 
much  on  foil ; for,  upon  a found  gravel,  a praftice  may  be 
admitted,  which  wou'd  be  mifchievous  on  a peat  meadow.” 
But  good  rich  meadows,  whether  watered  or  not,  are  moftly 
ready  to  be  cut  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Mr.  Bofwell  advifes,  that  “ as  foon  as  the  hay  is  cleared 
from  thefe  meadows,  cattle  of  any  fort  (no  fheep)  fhould 
be  turned  in  for  a week  to  eat  the  grafs  out  of  the  trenches, 
and  what  may  be  left  by  the  mowers.  Then  the  water 
fhould  be  worked  on  them,  care  being  taken  to  let  it  only 
dribble  over  every  part  as  thinly  as  poffible ; this  being  the 
warmeft  feafon  of  the  year.  The  firft  watering  fhould  not 
laft  longer  than  two  ©r  three  days,  before  it  is  fhifted  to 
another  meadow.  There  will  foon  be  an  after-grafs  of  fuch 
a rich  and  beautiful  verdure  as  will  aftonifh  a fpeftator  not 
accuftomed  to  it ; and  the  quantity  and  quality  will  be  be- 
yond conception,  compared  with  the  ftate  the  lands  were  in 
before  they  were  watered.  He  alfo  further  cautions  us  to 
guard  by  all  means  againft  keeping  the  water  too  long  upon 
the  meadows,  in  warm  weather.  It  will  very  foon  produce 
a white  fubftance  like  cream,  which  is  prejudicial  to  the 
grafs,  and  {hews  it  has  been  upon  the  ground  too  long  al- 
ready ; but  if  permitted  to  remain  a little  longer,  a thick 
fcum  will  fettle  upon  the  grafs.  of  the  confidence  of  glue, 
and  as  tough  as  lea- her,  which  will  quite  deftroy  it.” 

MEADOW-Gra/i,  in  Botany.  See  Poa,  Cynosurus, 
and  Grass. 

IAka.’do'W -Fox-tail  Grafs , in  Agriculture,  a fort  of  field 
grafs,  that  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  on  the  more  moift 
forts  of  foil.  It  is  faid  to  be  eddy  and  prodn&ive,  but 
rather  coarfe.  See  Alopecurus  Pratenfis  and  Grass. 

Meadow  Rue.  See  Thalictrum. 

Meadow  Saffron.  See  Colchicum. 

Meadow  Saxifrage.  See  Peucedanum  and  Seseli, 


Meadow  Sweet.  See  Spiraea. 

Meadow  Trefoil.  See  Trefoil. 

Meadow  River , in  Geography , a river  of  America, 
which  runs  into  lake  Huron,  N.  lat.  4c0  38'.  W.  long. 
84°  30’. 

MEADVILLE,  a thriving  poft-town,  feated  on  French 
creek,  a branch  of  the  Alleghany,  in  Crawford  county', 
Pennfylvania  (N.  lat.  4i°36'),  and  the  feat  of  juftice  for 
the  counties  of  Warren  and  Crawford,  to  the  latter  of  which 
it  belongs.  It  contains  about  100  houfes,  and  feveral  ftores, 
and  is  a place  of  confiderable  bufinefs. 

MEAGOM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 20 
miles  N.  of  Baroach. 

MEAHGURRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh  ; 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Chuprah. 

MEAHMAO,  a large  town  of  the  Birman  empire,  on 
the  Irawaddy,  fiiaded  by  groves  of  palmyra  trees,  and  re- 
markable for  a manufafture  of  coarfe  cloth,  fuch  as  is  worn 
by  the  lower  clafs  of  people  ; 42  miles  W.  of  Ava. 

ME  A KING,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ava  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Penongmew. 

MEAL.  The  meal  or  flour  of  England  is  the  fined  and 
whiteft  in  the  world.  The  French  is  ufually  browner,  and 
the  German  browner  than  that.  Our  flour  keeps  weft  with 
us ; but  in  carrying  abroad,  it  often  contracts  damp,  and 
becomes  bad.  All  flour  is  fubjeft  to  breed  worms  : thefe 
are  white  in  the  white  flour,  and  brown  in  that  which  is 
brown  ; they  are  therefore  not  always  diftinguiftiable  to  the 
eye : but  when  the  flour  feels  damp,  and  imells  rank  and 
mufty,  it  may  be  conje&ured  that  they  are  there  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  colour  and  the  weight  are  the  two  things  which  de- 
note the  value  of  meal  or  flour  ; the  whiter  and  the  heavier  it 
is,  other  things  being  alike,  the  better  it  always  is.  Pliny 
mentions  thefe  two  chara&ers  as  the  marks  of  good  flour, 
and  tells  us,  that  Italy,  in  his  time,  produced  the  fined  in 
the  world.  This  country,  indeed,  was  famous  before  his 
time  for  this  produce ; and  the  Greeks  have  celebrated  it ; 
and  Sophocles,  in  particular,  fays,  that  no  flour  is  fo  white 
or  fo  good  as  that  of  Italy.  The  corn  of  this  country  has, 
however,  loft  much  of  its  reputation  fince  that  time ; and 
the  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  whole  country  being 
full  of  fulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  marcafites,  and  bitumens,  the 
air  may  have,  in  time,  affe<fted  them  fo  far,  as  to  make  them 
diffufe  themfelves  through  the  earth,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for 
vegetation  ; and  the  taking  fire  of  fome  of  thefe  inflammable 
minerals,  as  has  fometimes  happened,  is  alone  fufficient  to 
alter  the  nature  of  all  the  land  about  the  places  where  they 
are.  Defland.  Trait.  Phyf. 

The  flour  of  England,  though  it  pleafes  by  its  whitenefs, 
yet  it  wants  fome  of  the  other  qualities  valuable  in  flour  : the 
bread  that  is  made  of  it  is  brittle,  and  does  not  hold  to- 
gether, but,  after  keeping  a few  days,  becomes  hard  and 
dry,  as  if  made  of  chalk,  and  is  full  of  cracks  in  all  parts ; 
and  this  muft  be  a great  difadvantage  in  it,  when  intended 
for  the  fervice  of  an  army,  or  the  like  occafions,  where  there 
is  no  baking  every  day,  but  the  bread  of  one  baking  muft 
neceffarily  be  kept  a long  time. 

The  flour  of  Picardy  is  very  like  that  of  England,  and, 
after  it  has  been  kept  fome  time,  is  found  improper  for 
making  into  pafte  or  dough.  The  French  are  forced  either 
to  ufe  it  immediately  on  the  grinding,  or  elie  to  mix  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  flour  of  Brittany,  which  is  coarfer, 
,but  more  unftuous  and  fatty  ; but  neither  of  thefe  kinds  of 
flour  keeps  well. 

The  flour  of  almoft  any  epuntry  will  do  for  the  home 
confumption  of  the -place,  as  it  may  be  always  freffi  ground  j 
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but  the  great  care  to  be  ufed  in  felefting  it  is  in  order  to  the 
fending  it  abroad,  or  furnifhing  (hips  for  their  own  ufe. 
The  faline  humidity  of  the  fea-air  rults  metals,  and  fouls 
every  thing  on  board,  if  great  care  be  not  taken  in  the  pre- 
ferring them.  This  alfo  makes  the  flour  damp  and  mouldy, 
and  is  often  the  occafion  of  its  breeding  infebts,  and  being 
wholly  fpoiled.  • 

The  flour  of  fome  places  is  condantly  found  to  keep 
better  at  fea  than  that  of  others ; and  when  that  is  once 
found  out,  the  whole  caution  needs  only  be  to  carry  th'e 
flour  of  thofe  places.  Thus  the  French  find,  that  the  flour 
of  Poitou,  Normandy,  and  Guienne,  all  bear  the  fea-carriage 
extremely  well,  and  they  have  formerly  made  a confiderable 
advantage  by  carrying  them  to  their  American  colonies. 

The  choice  of  flour  for  exportation  being  thus  made,  the 
next  care  is  to  preferve  it  in  the  (hips : the  keeping  it  dry  is 
the  grand  confideration  in  regard  to  this  ; the  barrels  in 
which  it  is  put  up  ought  to  be  made  of  dry  and  well-feafoned 
oak,  aud  not  to  be  larger  than  to  hold  two  hundred  weight 
at  the  mod.  If  the  wood  of  the  barrels  haye  any  fap  re- 
maining in  it,  it  will  moiflen  and  fpoil  the  flour ; and  no 
wood  is  fo  proper  as  oak  for  this  purpofe,  or  for  making 
the  bins  and  other  veflels  for  keeping  flour  in  at  home,  fince, 
when  once  well  dried  and  feafoned,  it  will  not  contraft  hu- 
midity afterwards.  The  beech-wood,  of  which  fome  make 
their  bins  for  flour,  is  never  thoroughly  dry,  but  always 
retains  fome  fap.  The  fir  will  give  the  flour  a tafte  of  tur- 
pentine ; and  the  a(h  is  always  fubjeft  to  be  eaten  by  worms. 
The  oak  is  preferable,  becaufe  of  its  being  free  from  thefe 
faults ; and  when  the  feveral  kinds  of  wood  have  been 
examined  in  a proper  manner,  there  may  be  others  found  as 
lit,  or  poflibly  more  fo,  than  this  for  the  purpofe.  The 
great  tell  is  their  having  more  or  lefs  fap.  See  Fi.our  and 
Wood. 

Meal  Worm.  See  Worm. 

Mealy-7/w,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Viburnum. 

MEAMBOLANGAM,  in  Geography , a town  of  the 
Birman  empire,  on  the  Ava  ; 36  miles  N.  of  Prome. 

MEAMOY,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ava  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Ava. 

MEAN,  the  middle,  between  two  extremes. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  mean  motion  of  a planet ; its  mean 
diftance,  &c.  meaning  a motion  or  diftance,  which  as  far 
exceeds  the  lead  didance  or  motion,  as  it  is  exceeded  by  the 
greated. 

Mean,  middle,  mean  proportion,  is  the  fecond  of  any 
three  proportions  ; but  in  mufic,  mean  is  more  properly  the 
title  of  the  fecond  violin  in  trios,  as  being  the  mean  between 
the  fird  violin  and  bafe.  In  madrigals  of  five  and  fix  parts, 
a third  treble  is  generally  termed  the  mean  part. 

Mean,  in  Law,  refers  either  to  time  or  dignity.  Thus, 
in  the  fird  fenfe  we  fay,  his  aftion  was  mean  betwixt 
the  difleifin  made  to  him,  and  his  recovery  ; i.  e.  in  the 
interim. 

In  the  fecond  fenfe,  wc  fay,  there  is  lord  mean  or 
mefne. 

Mean,  in  Logic.  See  Medium. 

Mean  Anomaly,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Anomaly. 

Mean  Axis,  in  Optics.  See  Axis. 

Mean  ^ronomy'  is  when  the  mean 

place  of  the  fun  is  in  5 conjunction ")  wjtj1  the  mean  place 
r ^oppofition  J r 

of  the  moon  in  the  ecliptic.  See  Conjunction  and  Oppo- 
sition. 

Mean  Diameter,  in  Gauging.  See  Gauging. 

Mean  Diftance  of  a Planet  from  the  Sun,  in  AJlronomy,  is 
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the  right  line  drawn  from  the  fun,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
conjugate  axis  of  the  cllipfis  in  which  the  planet  moves  ; 
and  this  is  equal  to  the  femitranfverfe  axis,  and  is  fo  called 
becaufe  it  is  a mean  between  the  planet’s  greated  and  lead 
aiflance  from  the  fun. 

Mean  Motion,  that  whereby  a planet  is  fuppofed  to 
move  equally  in  its  orbit,  and  is  always  proportional  to  the 
time. 

Mean  Proportion.  See  Extreme  Proportion. 

Mean  Time.  See  Time. 

MEANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Kiteh- 
wara  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Budawar. — Alfo,  a town  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia  ; 21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lode. 

MEANG,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Guzerat  j 40  miles 
N.W.  of  Puttan-Sumnaut. 

MEANGIS,  a clufier  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  North  Pa-' 
cific  ocean.  N.  lat.  qJ  58'.  E long.  126°  55'. 

MEANY,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Guzerat,  near  the 
coafl  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Junagur. 

Meany,  Choppa,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Guzerat,  on 
the  coafl ; 33  miles  W.  of  Junagur. 

ME  AO,  one  of  the  fmall  Molucca  iflands.  N.  lat.  i°  12'. 
E.  long.  127°  3'. 

ME  A RIM,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  bay 
of  Baranhao,  S.  lat.  2°  40'.  W.  long.  450  30'. 

MEASLES,  in  Medicine,  a contagious  fever,  accompa- 
nied by  a rafh  or  efflorefcence  on  the  (kin,  of  a peculiar  form 
or  didribution,  which  moflly  appears  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  fever,  and,  after  a continuance  of  four  days,  gradually 
declines  together  with  the  febrile  fymptoms. 

This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox  and  fcarlet-fever,  was  not 
particularly  deferibed  or  named  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
phyficians,  but  is  fird  mentioned  by  the  Arabians.  The 
tranflators  of  the  writings  of  the  latter  into  Latin  applied 
the  term  morbilli  to  the  difeafe  ; as  it  were  a little  plague,  the 
word  il  morbo,  in  Italy,  fignifying  the  plague,  or  the  difeafe , 
by  way  of  eminence.  Subfequently,  from  the  red  colour 
of  the  rafh,  the  terms  rubio/a  and  rubeola  were  given  to  this 
difeafe,  and  to  fcarlet-fever,  which  was  confounded  with  it. 
The  appellation  of  rubeola  has  been  adopted  for  the  meafles 
by  our  bed  nofologids,  Sauvages  and  Cullen.  The  Englifh 
term  meafles  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  an  appear- 
ance, which  was  fo  denominated  in  the  fle(h  of  pork,  to 
which  the  eruption  of  rubeola  was  fuppofed  to  bear  fome 
refemblance. 

The  difeafe  in  quedion  is  propagated  folely  by  contagion  ; 
and  it  commences  in  children,  or  in  adult  perfons  of  an  irri- 
table conftitution,  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  after  they  have 
been  expofed  to  the  infeftion.  Others,  who  are  lefs  fuf- 
ceptible,  may  have  frequent  communication  with  perfons 
affefted  with  the  difeafe  during  feveral  fuccefiive  weeks,  but 
the  contagion  does  not  aft  upon  them,  unlefs  the  body  be 
brought  into  a feverifh  date  by  fome  incidental  caule,  as  by 
taking  cold,  by  watching,  Fatigue,  or  mental  didrefs.  Dr. 
Willan,  in  his  valuable  and  elaborate  treatife  on  cutaneous 
difeafes,  has  deferibed  three  varieties  cf  meafles,  which  it 
is  important  to  attend  to  : thefe  are  the  rubeola  vulgaris , 
or  common  form  of  the  difeafe  ; the  rubeola  fine  catarrho, 
in  which  fever  and  catarrh  do  not  accompany  the  eruption  ; 
and  the  rubeola  nigra,  or  purple-meafles. 

1.  The  rubeola  vulgaris,  or  ufual  form  of  meafles,  exhi- 
bits the  following  charafter.  The  fymptoms  which  pre- 
cede the  efflorefcence  are,  on  the  fird  and  fecond  days,  irre- 
gular (hiverings  alternating  with  heat  of  the  (kin,  general 
debility  or  littleflhefs,  flufhing  of  the  cheeks,  giddinefs,  a 
fenfation  of  pain  or  weight  acrofs  the  forehead  and  eyes, 
with  drowfinefs  ; fometimes  pain  of  the  back  and  limbs, 
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flight  forenefs  or  roughnefs  in  the  throat,  lofs  of  appetite, 
frequent  naufea,  thirit,  a white  fur  on  the  tongue,  clear 
high-coloured  urine,  the  pulfe  much  increafed  in  frequency, 
and  fomewhat  labouring  or  irregular.  On  the  third  and 
fourth  days,  the  fame  fymptoms  continue,  but  with  greater 
violence:  the  eye6  become  tender  and  inflamed  ; the  eye-lids 
and  tarfi  appear  a little  turgid ; at  the  fame  time  a ferou3 
humour  is  copioufly  difcharged  both  from  the  eyes  and  nof- 
trils,  which  occafions  repeated  fneezing.  The  difeafe  during 
this  period,  and  ufually  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  is 
accompanied  with  a frequent  dry  cough,  hoarfenefs,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  a fenfe  of  conftri&ion  acrofs  the 
cheft.  In  children,  indeed,  in  whom  ail  the  fymptoms  of 
the  firft  ftage  are  more  fevere  than  in  adults,  the  difeafe  is 
often  preceded  by  a harffi  founding  cough  for  a week,  or 
even  a fortnight,  before  it  formally  commences  ; and  fome- 
times,  efpecially  during  the  period  of  dentition,  is  attended 
with  frequent  twitchings,  or  even  with  ftrong  convulfive 
fits. 

We  have  faid  that  the  efflorefcence  moftly  appears  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  fever  : this,  however,  is  not  invariably  true. 
In  perfons  who  have  a very  delicate  fkin,  it  fometimes  ap- 
pears partially  on  the  third  day ; while  in  others,  of  a dark 
and  thick  Ikin,  or  who  have  been  expofed  much  to  cold,  it 
may  not  be  manifeft  till  the  fifth  or  fixth  day  : and  as  the 
contagion  is,  in  many  perfons,  only  called  into  adlion  by  fome 
incidental  feveriffinefs ; fo  it  is  not  eafy,  in  thefe  cafes,  to 
afcertain  the  commencement  of  the  proper  eruptive  fever. 

The  rafh  is  firft  vifible  on  the  face,  efpecially  on  the  fore- 
head and  under  the  chin,  and  exhibits  in  other  parts  only  a 
few  fcattered  fpecks,  with  a fomewhat  warmer  colour  of 
the  fkin  than  ufual.  On  the  following  (fifth)  day,  it  is 
formed  on  the  neck  and  breaft  in  the  morning,  and  is  diffufed, 
towards  evening  or  in  the  night,  round  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  and  along  the  extremities  ; during  this  day  it  is  molt 
full  and  vivid  on  the  face.  On  the  fixth  day  of  the  difeafe, 
the  rafh  on  the  face  begins  to  fade  and  fubfide,  while  the 
patches  on  the  body  are  molt  red  and  extended  ; but  thefe 
gradually  change  their  appearance  the  day  after.  The 
patches  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  wrift,  which  ufually 
appear  lateft  (in  fome  inftances  on  the  fixth  or  feventh  day), 
do  not  always  decline  till  the  eighth  day.  On  the  ninth  day, 
there  remain  only  veftiges  of  the  efflorefcence,  marked  by  a 
flight  difcolouration  ; this,  however,  difappears  before  the 
end  of  the  tenth  day.  When  the  rafh  begins  to  decline  on 
any  part,  the  cuticle  becomes  dry  and  rough,  and  foon  after 
feparates  into  fcurf.  Hence  arifes  a very  difagreeable  itch- 
ing of  the  fkin  which  continues  from  the  feventh  to  the  tenth 
day. 

The  progrefs  of  the  eruption  is  fometimes  checked  by 
expofure  to  continued  cold  ; and  its  retroceffion  occafions 
delirium,  reftleffnefs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  of  the 
bowels,  diarrhoea,  &c.  and  endangers  the  life  of  the  patient. 
The  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  the  difeharge  of  tears,  the 
fneezing,  and  hoarfenefs,  generally  ceafe  on  the  decline  of  the 
efflorefcence,  about  the  feventh  day  ; at  leaf!  they  are  always 
much  abated  at  that  time,  and  the  appetite  for  food  returns. 
Between  the  fourth  and  fixth  days  there  is  often  a haemorrhage 
from  the  nofe,  and  in  females  an  appearance  of  the  catamenia 
out  of  their  courfe  ; but  thefe  circumftances  occur  in  other 
eruptive  difeafes. 

It  is  neceifary,  however,  to  attend  to  the  form  and  mode 
of  diftribution  of  the  efflorefcence,  as  well  as  to  its  progrefs 
and  periods,  with  a view  to  avoid  miftakes  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  ; which  has  been  frequently,  and  indeed  for 
many  centuries  was  conflantly  confounded  with  fcarlet-fever, 
and  other  febrile  refines.  The  colour  of  the  rafh  in  the 


meafles,  Dr.  Willan  obferves,  is  lefs  bright  than  In  fome 
other  difeafes  of  tlie  exanthematous  clafs.  It  verges  to- 
wards the  rafpberry  tint,  rather  than  the  fcarlet  or  rofe  hue- 
of  fome  other  rafhes.  On  the  eighth  day,  when  the  efflo- 
refcence declines,  it  changes  to  fomewhat  of  a yellowifh  hue- 
The  rafh  commences  with  diftinft,  red,  and  nearly  circular 
dots,  about  the  fize  of  common  flea-bites,  to  which  moil 
writers  have  compared  them.  Larger  patches  afterwards 
appear,  or  rather  thefe  dots,  becoming  more  numerous,  coa- 
lefce  into  larger  patches,  which,  although  not  exaftly  defined, 
approach  neareft  in  their  form  to  the  figure  of  a crefcent, 
or  femicircle.  Thefe  patches  are  flightly  raifed,  and  give 
to  the  finger  the  fenfation  of  an  unequal  furface.  Many  of 
the  patches  are  interfperfed  with  the  fame  fmall  circular  dots  ; 
but  there  are,  for  the  moll  part,  large  interftices  of  cuticle 
retaining  its  ufual  colour. 

From  thefe  charafteriftic  appearances  of  meafles  there  are 
only  partial  variations:  as,  ill.  The  flufhed  and  tumefied 
ftatc  of  the  cheeks,  while  the  fever  continues,  may  obliterate 
or  obfeure  the  form  of  the  rafh  on  thofe  parts.  2dly.  In 
infants  lefs  than  a year  old  the  efflorefcence  is  much  fcattered  •, 
and  on  the  cheeks,  nofe,  backs  of  the  hands,  &c.  it  often 
confifts  of  diftindt  pimples  [papula).  The  wrifts,  hands, 
and  fingers  are  alfo  frequently  papulated  in  adults,  ^dly.  In 
many  perfons,  at  different  ages,  there  are,  during  the  height 
of  the  efflorefcence,  lymphatic  or  miliary  veficles  on  the 
neck,  breaft,  and  arms.  Willan  on  Cutan.  Difeafes,  p.  217, 
& feq. 

Dr.  Heberden  has  noticed  the  following  particularities 
of  the  meafles  : “ One  patient  was  feized  with  a fpitting  on 
the  fourth  day,  which  continued  to  teafe  him  for  forty-eight 
hours,  without  fuffering  him  to  reft  at  all  by  day,  or  to  fleep 
at  night : the  cough  in  the  mean  time  almoft  ceafed,  and  all 
the  other  fymptoms  were  as  mild  as  in  a favourable  fort  of 
the  meafles. 

“ In  one  or  two  patients  I have  feen  the  eruption  appear 
on  the  arms  a few  hours  after  its  having  been  obferved  on  the 
face  and  neck. 

“ Once  or  twice  the  diftemper  has  been  obferved  never  to 
have  reached  the  arms,  which  parts,  through  the  whole  of 
it,  ffiewed  none  of  the  ufual  fpots. 

“ The  eye-lids  have  been  fo  fwelled,  on  the  fecond  day  of 
the  eruption,  that  for  twenty-four  hours  they  could  not  be 
opened. 

“ In  feveral  patients  the  marks  on  the  face  have  been  on 
the  third  and  even  fourth  day  of  the  eruption,  of  as  bright 
a red  as  ever.  In  others,  1 have  obferved  them  to  difappear 
entirely  on  this  day,  and  all  other  fymptoms  ukewife  to 
retreat. 

“ I have  noted  a very  troublefome  and  conftant  fneezing, 
which  firft  came  on  upon  this  day. 

“ A child,  five  years  old,  became  comatofe  the  third  day 
of  the  eruption,  and  died  the  next. 

“ The  longer  the  preparatory  fymptoms  have  continued 
and  the  worfe  they  were,  fo  much  the  lefs  mild  the  diftemper 
proved. 

“ Thofe  who  have  ffiewn  the  leaf!  remains  of  the  eruption 
after  the  feventh  day  of  the  difeafe  (and  fome  have  hardly 
ffiewn  any)  have  appeared  the  belt ; and  in  thofe  where  it 
was  ftill  in  undiminiffied  vigour,  the  cough  and  fever  have 
been  the  word.”  See  a Paper  in  the  Med.  Tranf.  of  the 
Coll,  of  Phyf.  vol.  lii.  Alfo,  Dr.  Htberden’s  Comment, 
de  Morb.  cap.  63. 

The  eruptive  ftage  of  the  meafles  is  not  attended  with  much 
danger,  either  to  infants  or  adults.  The  fever,  indeed,  does 
not  receive  any  immediate  alleviation,  but  is  often  fomewhat 
aggravated  on  the  appearance  of  the  rafh : yet  the  naufea 
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and  vomiting  feldom  continue  beyond  tbe  fourth  day  of  the  pain  and1  fwelling  of  the  joints,  and  every  other  form  of 
fever,  as  Sydenham  has  juflly  remarked  ; and  the  diflreffing  fcrofulous  difeafe. 

heat,  panting,  and  rellleffhefs  abate  on  the  fixth  day.  The  Treatment  of  Common  Meafles. — The  rubeola  vulgaris  is 
fubfequent  period  of  the  difeafe,  however,  may  prove  fatal  ufually  a mild  difeafe  in  the  fummer  months,  being  attended 
to  patients  of  any  age.  Between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  day,  with  a moderate  degree  of  fever,  and  but  little  cough;  in 
fome  children  are  unexpedledly  attacked  with  great  difficulty  January,  February,  and  March,  it  is  moil  frequent,  and 
of  breathing,  or  fuffocation,  and  die  in  a few  hours.  In  likewife  moll  fevere  and  dangerous. 

others,  the  diarrhoea,  which  ufually  fupervenes  on  the  difap-  In  the  eruptive  llage  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  neceffary  to  en- 
pearance  of  the  rafh,  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  continues,  join  a very  light  diet,  with  mild  tepid  drinks ; and  to  keep 
without  intermiffion,  for  fo  long  a period  that  it  exhaufts  the  patient  in  a moderate  temperature,  carefully  guarding 
their  ilrength,  and  they  become  pale  and  emaciated  ; under  againft  any  great  or  fudden  changes.  An  emetic  given  on 
thefe  circumftances  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  are  the  fecond  or  third  e.vening  affords  fome  flight  alleviation 
generally  the  fore-runners  of  death.  Adults,  as  well  as  to  the  violence  of  the  catarrhal  fymptoms.  During  the 
children,  fall  fometimes  into  a flate  of  hedlic  fever,  which  eruption,  however,  no  confiderable  efft-61  appears  to  be 
returns  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  cough  or  produced  by  antimonials,  or  other  diaphoretics ; and  emul- 
diarrhcea  ; and  during  the  intervals  there  is  great  reftlelfnefs  fions  and  mucilages  afford  but  a very  feeble  palliation  of  the 
and  a quick  irregular  pulfe.  The  patients  thus  affedled,  for  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  firll  of  thefe  ob- 
two  or  three  fucceffive  weeks,  gradually  fink  under  the  com-  jedls,  to  wit,  of  foftening  the  lkin,  feems  to  be  more  effici- 
plaint ; but  in  fome  inftances  a fatal  termination  feems  to  be  ently  accomplifhed  by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  pediluvium  every 
averted  by  the  appearance  of  boils,  puftules,  or  fuppuraiing  evening ; and  the  latter  by  the  infpiration  of  the  fleam  of 
tubercles  on  the  fkin,  which  operate  very  favourably  with  hot  water.  If  a diarrhoea  comes  on  during  the  continuance 
refpedt  to  the  internal  diforder,  both  in  this  hedlic  flate,  and  of  the  efflorefcence,  it  is  generally  favourable,  relieving  the 
in  cafes  where  the  bowels  or  the  lungs  are  feverely  affedled.  cough,  and  allaying  the  inflammatory  fymptoms:  where 
Sometimes  this  alleviation  is  fpeedily  produced  by  an  eruption  this  does  not  fupervene,  therefore,  it  is  advifable  to  admi- 
of  inflamed  watery  veficles  round  the  chell,  or  more  flowly  nifter  occafional  purgatives,  which  will  be  found  to  produce 
by  a difeharge  from  behind  the  ear,  or  from  the  ear  itfelf,  a fimilar  relief,  and  often  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  more 
accompanied  with  fuppuration  in  fome  of  the  lymphatic  violent  remedies. 

glands.  When  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  externally,  the  Almoft  all  authors,  down  to  our  own  time,  have  afferted  the 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  adults  is  fometimes  on  a fudden  neceffity  of  blood-letting  in  this  difeafe,  differing  only  in 
greatly  aggravated  ; the  cough  ceafes,  refpiration  becomes  regard  to  the  period  when  it  may  be  pradlifed  with  molt 
more  and  more  laborious,  with  a fenfe  of  oppreffion  and  advantage.  Morton  deemed  it  requiiite  during  the  height 
anxiety  : the  eyes  are  glaffy,  the  countenance  livid,  the  ex-  of  the  eruption,  when  he  thought  the  difeafe  was  mofl  in- 
tremities  cold,  and  the  pulfe  fcarcely  difcemible.  After  a flammatory  ; and  Sydenham  recommended  it  after  the  dif- 
ftruggle  of  three  or  four  days,  the  difeafe  has  a fatal  ter-  appearance  of  the  eruption,  when  fymptoms  of  pulmonary 
mination,  the  caufe  of  which  diffedlions  have  afeertained,  in  inflammation  enfue.  Whilft  Mead  and  Heberden  confidered 
feveral  cafes,  to  be  an  effufion  of  lymph,  mixed  with  blood  the  period  of  the  difeafe  as  of  little  moment  in  determining 
or  matter,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Willan.  the  propriety  of  the  pradlice,  which  the  degree  of  inflam- 

Even  when  the  meafles  pafs  through  their  courfe  mo-  matory  affedlion  in  the  chefl,  they  contended,  ought  alone 
derately  and  mildlv,  however,  various  diforders  follow  them,  to  decide.  Dr,  Heberden,  however,  recommended  the  ufe 
or  a tendency  to  fome  other  difeafe  is  not  unfrequently  left  of  the  lancet  as  a general  remedy  in  the  meafles.  “ Bleed- 
behind  ; fo  that  the  confequences  of  this  fever  are  often  ing  may  be  ufed  at  any  time  of  the  meafles,”  he  fays,  “ and 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  original  difeafe  itfelf.  In  many  is  always  beneficial  where  the  fymptoms  are  very  diflreffing, 
perfons  the  cough,  foon  after  the  difappearance  of  the  rafh,  particularly  an  oppreffion  of  the  breath,  to  which  every 
recommences  with  violence,  being  attended  with  difficulty  of  llage  of  this  diftemper  is  liable  ; and  Heeding , together  with 
breathing,  fixed  pain  in  the  Tides,  flufhing  of  the  cheeks,  fuch  medicines  as  occafional  fymptoms  would  require  in  any 
quick  pulfe,  and  often  with  paroxyfms,  as  in  a hedlic.  otherfever,  is  the  whole  of  the  medical  care  requifite  in  the 
This  flate  is  protradled  much  longer  than  pneumonic  inflam-  meafles.”  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  iii.  p.  404. 
mation  produced  by  cold,  and  more  frequently  terminates  by  In  cafe  the  breathing  becomes  fuddenly  difficult,  threat- 
effufion  into  the  cavity  of  the  chell,  or  by  fpitting  of  blood,  eningto  fuffocate  the  patient,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  difeafe, 
fuppuration,  and  confirmed  pulmonary  confumption.  There  as  Sydenham  Hates,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  blood- 
are  alfo  fome  other  appearances  which  occafionally  fucceed  letting,  even  in  children,  may  be  reforted  to  with  great 
the  meafles,  efpecially  difeafes  of  the  fkin  and  glandular  benefit,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  : in  infants  the  appli- 
fyflem,  which  mark  a cachedlic  flate  of  the  habit.  Among  cation  of  leeches  to  the  chefl  may  be  fufficient.  With  re- 
thefe  are  fmall  hard  tumours,  like  boils,  occurring  on  the  fpedl  to  the  treatment  of  the  oppreffion,  however,  conjoined 
back,  loins,  and  lower  extremities,  which  are  very  much  with  anxiety,  heaving  of  the  chell,  and  a labouring  pulfe, 
inflamed  in  the  beginning,  and  afterwards  fuppurate  with  which  take  place  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day  of  the 
great  pain,  and  a fanious  difeharge  ; herpetic  eruptions,  in  difeafe,  Dr.  Willan  jullly  ebferves,  that  this  remedy  may  be 
patches  of  watery  veficles,  with  an  inflarred  bafe,  about  the  difpenfed  with»  unlel's  there  are  at  the  fame  time  pains  in  the 
chefl,  mouth,  &c.  producing  much  heat,  pain,  and  tingling  chefl,  and  a hard  dry  cough.  “ Thofe  who  from  doubt,  or 
of  the  fkin  ; foft  puftules,  containing  a vifeid  ftraw-coloured  from  fome  collateral  motive,”  he  Hates,  “ are  led  to  await 
fluid  on  the  head,  face,  bread,  and  thighs,  fucceeded  by  the  event,  ufually  find  the  pulfe  become  moderate,  and  the 
ulcerations  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  with  tumour  of  the  uncafy  laborious  refpiration  terminate  in  twenty-four  hours, 
upper  lip,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  ulcerations  at  the  This  opprefied  breathing  is,  indeed,”  he  adds,  “ common 
edges  ol  the  eye-lids,  difeharges  behind  the  ears,  enlarge-  to  other  eruptive  fevers,  and  if  it  were  univerfally  confidered 
ment  and  tedious  fuppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  under  to  be  an  indication  for  bleeding,  the  pradlice  would  often  be 
the  jaw,  in  the  neck,  arm-pits,  and  groin,  fometimes  with  more  fatal  than  the  difeafe.”  Loc.  cit.  p.  232. 
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He  goes  on  to  remark,  that  “ when  the  efflorefcence  in 
meafles  has  wholly  difappeared,  and  the  cough,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  pains  in  the  cheft  are  very  fevere,  bleeding 
and  cupping  may  perhaps  be  repeatedly  neceffary.  Yet, 
even  in  robull  habits,  fome  limitation  is  requifite  to  this  mode 
of  praftice  ; fince  it  has  not  an  effedt  in  alleviating  the  fymp- 
toms,  equal  to  that  which  is  experienced  from  it  in  pulmonic 
inflammations  originating  from  cold.  Hence  we  ftiould  em- 
ploy as  auxiliaries  to  bleeding,  at  the  latter  period  of  the 
difeafe,  blillers,  opium,  and  demulcent  liquors.  Sydenham 
prefcribed  an  opiate  every  night  through  the  whole  courie  of 
the  meafles  ; but  this  plan  feems  not  beneficial  in  the  eruptive 
ftage  ; I have  obferved,  and  myfelf  felt,  while  labouring 
under  the  difeafe,  that  opium  did  not  conciliate  deep,  but 
produced  an  increafe  of  heat  and  reftleffnefs,  and  therefore 
feldom  diredt  it  till  the  efflorefcence  has  declined.  A diarrhoea 
occurring  at  this  period  may  be  accounted  a moll  favourable 
circumltance,  fince  nothing  fo  effedlually  relieves  the  perip- 
neumonic  fymptoms,  or  contributes  more  to  prevent  the 
troublefomeconfequences  of  the  difeafe  formerly  mentioned. 
The  neceffity  of  bleeding,  as  a remedy  for  the  diarrhoea,  is 
infilled  upon  by  Dr.  Sydenham  from  theoretical  reafoning. 
Experienced  pradlitioners  in  London  feem  to  have  now  de- 
cided, that  we  ought  not  much  to  interfere  with  this  critical 
evacuation,  but  rather  allow  it  a free  courfe,  at  lead  for 
fome  days.  Where  the  diarrhoea  does  not  thus  take  place, 
it  is  proper  to  imitate  the  ufual  procefs  of  nature,  by  the  oc- 
cafional  ufe  of  purgatives,  which  will  always  be  found  to  re- 
lieve the  cough,  and  by  allaying  the  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
often  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  ot  blood-letting.” 

2.  The  Rubeola  fine  catarrho,  which  is  fo  mild  as  to  re- 
quire no  medicine,  is  particularly  entitled  to  notice,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a circumftance  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Willan,  and 
not  obferved  by  other  writers  who  had  mentioned  its  oc- 
currence ; namely,  that  when  the  eruption  of  meafles  occurs 
without  the  accompanying  fever  and  catarrhal  fymptoms,  it 
does  not  appear  to  fecure  the  conftitution  from  the  future  in- 
fluence of  the  contagion,  nor  to  prgvent  the  acceffion  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  difeafe  at  a fubfequent  period.  In  this 
way  he  fuppofes  that  the  inftances  of  the  recurrence  of  meafles 
in  the  fame  individual,  which  have  been  recorded,  are  pro- 
bably to  be  explained,  unlefs  where  other  difeafes,  fcarlatina, 
rofeola,  llrophulus,  &c.,  have  been  millaken  for  meafles  ; 
for  he  never  favv  the  febrile  meafles  occur  more  than  once  in 
the  fame  perfon.  In  fome  cafes  the  non-febrile  eruption  has 
occurred  at  the  interval  of  two  years  before  the  rubeola  vul- 
garis ; in  other  inftances,  a very  fhort  time  has  intervened. 
“ I have  feen  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind,”  Dr.  Willan 
fays,  “ wherein  the  efflorefcence  without  fever  or  catarrhal 
fymptoms  having  declined,  there  appeared  on  the  fourth 
day  from  its  commencement  a new  efflorefcence,  and  violent 
diforder  of  the  conftitution.  Thefe  inftances  are  perfedlly 
analogous  to  fome  cafes  of  fmall-pox,  in  which  diftindt 
puftules  arife  without  any  material  complaint,  and  when 
thefe  decline,  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  after  their 
appearance,  the  variolous  fever  takes  place,  with  an  eruption 
of  confluent  pocks  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body.” 
P.  236. 

The  appearance  of  the  efflorefcence  of  meafles,  when  the 
ordinary  febrile  and  catarrhal  fymptoms  are  abfent,  is  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  other  raffles,  as  well  as  from  lichen  and 
ftrophulus,  which  ar z papular,  by  a careful  examination  of 
its  form  and  diftribution,  as  above  defcribed.  In  infants, 
Dr.  Willan  obferves,  the  eruption  of  meafles  “ is-  more  pa- 
pulated,  and  the  patches  often  lefs  extenfive,  fo  that  to  dif- 
criminate  with  exa&nefs,  the  patient  being  under  two  years 


of  age,  requires  both  minute  attention,  and  fome  previous 
habitude.” 

3.  The  Rubeola  nigra  is  that  variety  of  the  meafles,  which 
fometimes  occurs,  in  which,  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  day, 
the  raffl  becomes  fuddenly  black,  or  of  a dark  purple  co- 
lour, with  a mixture  of  yellow.  This  appearance  has  con- 
tinued ten  days,  and  in  fome  cafes  longer,  without  much 
diftrefs  to  the  patient,  and  with  no  other  fymptoms  of  fever 
than  a quick  pulfe,  and  a flight  degree  of  languor.  The 
mineral  acids  were  adminillered  in  thefe  cafes  with  evident  ad- 
vantage. Sydenham  afcribes  the  change  of  the  appearance 
of  the  rafli  to  a black  or  purple  colour,  which  he  occafionally 
witneffed  in  adults,  to  the  pernicious  perfeverance  in  a heat- 
ing  regimen.  To  the  influence  of  fuch  a regimen,  indeed, 
he  affirms  that  the  pulmonary  inflammation,  which  is  the 
moft  fatal  fymptom,  as  well  as  the  diarrhoea,  that  continued 
many  weeks,  was  generally*  to  be  imputed.  See  his  excel- 
lent chapter  on  Meafles,  which  contains  the  prototype  of  the 
defcription  of  the  difeafe,  that  has  been  given  by  the  majo- 
rity of  fubfequent  writers.  Sedl.  iv.  cap.  5. 

Under  the  denomination  of  “ putrid  meafle3,”  fir  Will. 
Watfon  defcribed  a difeafe,  which  prevailed  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Founding  Hofpital,  in  1763  and  1768.  (See 
Med.  Obf.  and  Inquir.  vol.  iv.)  On  examining  the  fymp- 
toms of  this  difeafe,  however,  as  detailed  by  fir  W.  Wat- 
fon himfelf,  as  well  as  the  varying  appellations,  which  he 
gave  to  it,  at  different  times,  in  his  journal  of  the  cafes,  Dr. 
Willan  has  fflewn  moft  clearly,  that  the  difeafe  in  queftion 
was  not  meafles,  but  fcarlet-fever.  There  were,  indeed,  a 
cough  and  wafery  eyes  among  the  fymptoms  of  thefe  “ pu- 
trid meafles;”  but  “ the  eruption  appeared  over  nearly  the 
whole  body  on  the  fecond  day  — “ the  fauces  were  of  a 
deep  red  colour  — “ the  pulfe  was. very  quick,  but  low  ;” 
— “ the  patients  complained  of  extreme  weaknefs,  and  could 
not  bear  bleeding  — “ their  oppreffed  and  difficult  breathing 
was  attended  with  great  reftleffnefs  and  anxiety,  but  with 
fcarce  any  expedloration  throughout  — “ fome  died  under 
laborious  refpiration,  more  from  a dyfenteric  purging  ;” — 
“ fome  cafes  terminated  in  mortification  of  the  redtum,  pu- 
denda, cheeks,  gums,  &c.  ethers  with  caries  of  the  jaw- 
bones.” Now  thefe  circumttances  obvioufly  belong  to  fcar- 
latina, and  not  to  meafles : indeed  fir  W.  Watfon  refers 
them  to  the  morbilli  maligni,  or  epidemii,  defcribed  by 
Morton.  (De  Morbiilis  et  Febre  Scarlatina  ) But  Mor- 
ton, who  calls  the  difeafe  alfo  morbilli  Jpurii,  exprefsly  main- 
tains that  the  meafles  and  fcarlatina  are  the  fame  difeafe,  with 
no  more  variation  in  their  form,  than  there  is  between  the 
diftindt  and  confluent  fmall-pox  : he  has  therefore  conjoined 
the  principal  fymptoms  (cap.  iii. ) , and  wiffles  to  baniffl  the 
diftindlion,  and  the  very  name  of  fcarlatina,  from  medical 
language.  Hence  thofe  readers  who  attend  not  to  the  names 
of  things,  but  to  the  things  themfelves  as  defcribed,  will 
find  that  the  morbilli  maligni,  epidemii,  and  fpurii,  and  the 
febris  morbiilofa  peftilentialis,  in  his  writings,  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  meafles,  but  eonftitute  the  difeafe,  to  which  other 
writers  have  given  the  titles  of  angina  maligna,  fcarlatina 
anginofa,  and  maligna,  &c.  Willan,  loc.  cit. 

The  original  writers  on  the  meafles,  however,  not  only 
laid  the  foundation  for  this  error,  but  created  ^ much  greater 
confufion,  by  deferibing  the  fmall-pox  and  the  meafles  as 
one  and  the  fame  difeafe,  which  admitted  of  confiderable 
variety  in  its  form.  This  confufion  was  tranfmitted  from 
the  Arabian  phyficians,  who  firft  defcribed  thefe  difeafes, 
through  eight  or  nine  centuries.  But  as  the  meafles  and 
fcarlet  fever  were  deemed  one  and  the  fame  malady,  even 
down  to  our  own  times ; fo  this  confufion  was  greater  than 
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at  firft  fight  it  appears  to  have  been  ; inafmuch  as  thefe 
three  fpecific  contagions  were  treated  of  as  one  difeafe,  in- 
cluding alfo  the  chicken-pox,  which  was  feparatcd  during 
the  lad  century.  This  circumdance  enables  us  to  explain 
the  opinion  of  the  Arabian  phyficians,  that  the  fmall-pox  or 
mealies  not  unfrequently  occurred  twice , but  rarely  thrice , in 
the  courfe  of  the  life  of  an  individual  ; lince  the  occurrence 
of  any  one  of  thefe  four  difeafes  would  be  confidered  as  a re- 
currence of  the  fmall-pox.  It  would  feem  extraordinary, 
indeed,  (if  we  did  not  know  how  completely  the  obferva- 
tion  of  mankind  is  obfcured  and  perverted  by  pre-conceived 
opinions,)  that  the  almott  univerfal  occurrence  ot  both  the 
fmall-pox  and  the  mealies,  in  the  fame  individuals,  Ihould 
have  efcaped  their  notice.  Yet  even  fo  late  as  the  time  of 
Sennertus,  this  fa6t  was  not  known  : for  that  able  and 
learned  phyfician  difcuffes  the  quedion,  Why  the  difeafe  in 
fome  conditutions  alfumes  the  form  of  fmall-pox,  and  in 
others  that  of  the  mealies?  (See  his  Med.  Pra£l.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  12.)  He  refers  it  merely  to  fome  indefcribable  idiofyn- 
crafy,  or  peculiarity  of  habit.  In  his  time,  indeed,  phy- 
ficians had  not  entirely  agreed  upon  the  appropriation  even 
of  the  names  variola  and  rnorbilli ; for  lome  applied  the  term 
variola  to  the  eruption  of  the  mealies,  “ quae  colorem  cutis 
variant,”  they  faia.  Diemerbroeck,  an  able  Dutch  pro- 
feffbr,  (till  later  exprefl'ed  his  opinion,  that  fmall-pox  and 
mealies  differed  only  cafually  and  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 
“ Differunt  ( tiorbilli)  a variolis  accidentaliter,  vel  quoad 
magisei  minus.”  Tra&at.  de  Variol.  et  Morbill.  cap.  xiv. 

When  the  molt  able  phyficians  did  not  dep  afide  from  the 
path  w’hich  the  Arabians  had  marked  out  for  them,  fo  as  to 
afeertain  the  efi’ential  difference  between  the  pujlular  fmall- 
pox  and  the  rajh  called  mealies,  it  can  fcarceiy  be  expedted 
that  they  Ihould  have’ made  out  the  didindtion  between  the 
two  raffles  of  mealies  and  fcarlatina.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  fcarlatina  was  known  to  them,  and  they  deemed  it  a 
variety  of  mealies,  as  many  later  writers  have  done. 

. There  is  no  trace  in  medical  hi  dory  of  the  origin  and  pri- 
mary caufe  of  the  mealies,  nor  of  the  other  contagious  erup- 
tive fevers  ; but  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  they  had  no 
exiitence  in  the  time  of  the  older  Greek  and  of  the  Roman 
phyficians  ; fince,  among  the  accurate  deferiptions  which 
they  have  left  of  many  difeafes,  that  are  at  prefent  familiar 
to  us,  no  diffindt  account  of  thefe  driking  and  formidable 
maladies  is  to  be  found.  This  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
circumdance  ; and  by  thofe  who  lookback  to  the  fathers  of 
phyfic,  as  to  the  only  corredt  and  unbiaffed  obfervers  of  na- 
ture, it  is  deemed  conclufive  evidence  on  the  fubjedf.  We 
have  feen  above,  however,  that  the  mod  accomplilhed  phy- 
ficians of  later  times  were  for  ages  blinded  by  the  opinions  of 
their  predeceffors,  fo  as  to  overlook  the  mod  glaring  fadls  ; 
and  it  is  not  neceffary  to  inform  the  learned  reader,  that  no 
fucceffion  of  writers  ever  difplayed  a more  fervite  adherence 
to  thedodlrines  of  their  anceitors,  or  compofed  their  works 
by  a more  fydematic  tranfeription  of  thofe  which  had  gone 
before,  than  the  feries  of  Greek  phyficians  from  Galen  down 
to  Adtuarius  ; nor  has  any  other  clafs  of  obfervers  been  more 
enflaved  by  hypothelis,  than  the  Greeks  by  the  four  hu- 
mours of  Hippocrates,  and  the  four  qualities  which  Galen 
engrafted  upon  hem.  Infomuch  that  they  fatisfied  them- 
felves,  with  giving  general  appellations  to  the  eruptions, 
connetfted  with  fevers,  which  they  claffed  together,  as  pef- 
tilcntial ; and  deemed  the  anlhraces  and  carbuncles  of  the  true 
plague,  and  the  eryJipJata , eShymata,  phlyfiana , erythemata, 
exanthemata,  herpetes,  &c  , under  which  mod  probably  they 
included  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  fcarlet-fever,  nettle-ra(h, 
&c.,  as  mere  varieties  of  peftilential  fever,  arifr  g from  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  the  four  humours.  Thefe  eruptions 


are  frequently  mentioned  as  accompanying  malignant  fevers 
by  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

Farther,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  fird  writers  (of  the 
Arabian  fchool)  who  treat  of  fmall-pox  and  meafles,  do 
not  lpeak  of  them  as  new  or  unufual  difeafes.  Aaron,  a 
phyfician  of  Alexandria,  and  contemporary  with  Mahomet, 
confiders  them  as  the  refult  of  putridity,  and  fimilar  to  the 
carbuncles  of  the  groin,  axillae,  &c.,  which  were  often  epi- 
demical in  the  climate  where  he  refided,  and  fatal  within  four 
or  five  days.  Rhazes,  a phyfician  of  Bagdad,  who,  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  collected  the  obfervations 
of  his  predeceffors,  in  a curious  trad!  on  this  fubjedl,  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  fmall-pox  and  meafles  were  known  to 
Galen,  more  than  fix  hundred  years  before  his  own  time. 
Although  we  may  admit,  however,  that  the  paffages  which 
Rhazes  quotes  (from  an  incorredl  tranflation  of  the  works 
of  Galen,  and  not  from  the  original  Greek),  do  not  bear 
him  out  in  this  opinion  ; yet  it  is  fcarceiy  polfible  to  deny 
that  the  difeafes  in  queftion  were  known  before  the  time  of 
Galen,  if  we  carefully  perufe  a chapter  “ de  Puftularurr# 
(e ^xvdny.a]uii/)  in  febribus  curatione,”  written  by  Herodotus, 
and  preferved  by  Aetius.  *(See  Aetii,  tetrab.  ii.  ferm.  i. 
cap.  129.)  This  Herodotus  was  an  eminent  phyfician  at 
Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  more  than  half  a century  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Galen  in  that  city  ; the  fragments  of  his 
writings,  which  have  been  tranferibed  by  Oribafius  and 
Aetius,  contain  fo  much  original  obfervation  and  perfpicuity 
of  defeription,  as  to  excite  a regret  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  has  been  loft.  Herodotus  begins  this  chapter,  by  men- 
tioning the  herpetic  eruptions  that  break  out  about  the  mouth 
and  aloe  of  the  nofe,  at  the  termination  of  catarrhal  and  other 
flight  fevers.  “ In  febrientibus  affidue  fiunt  exanthemata 
circa  labia  et  nafum,  juxta  febrium  folutionem.”  And  he 
recommends  thefe  to  be  treated  with  a fimple  liniment,  or  a 
faturnine  ointment.  “ But,”  he  proceeds,  “ in  the  begin- 
ning of  fevers,  which  are  not  fimple,  but  the  refult  of  vitious 
humours,  there  arife  over  the  whole  body  patches  like  flea- 
bites  ; and  in  malignant  and  peftilential  fevers  thefe  ulcerate, 
and  fome  of  them  have  an  affinity  with  carbuncles.  All 
thefe  eruptions  are  figns  of  the  redundancy  of  corrupt  and 
corrofive  humours  in  the  habit  ; but  thofe  which  appear  on 
the  face  are  the  molt  malignant  of  all.  They  are  worfe  if  nu- 
merous, than  if  few  ; — the  larger  are  worfe  than  thofe  which 
are  fmaller, — and  thofe  which  have  a fliort  courfe,  than  thofe 
which  remain  a long  time.  Thofe  are  more  dangerous  too 
which  are  hot  and  inflamed,  than  thofe  which  are  accom- 
panied by  itching.  And  thofe  again  which  are  conjoined  with 
a coftive  or  gently  open  Hate  of  bowels,  are  favourable  ; 
while  thofe  accompanied  by  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  are  dan- 
gerous ; but  if,  while  the  fucceffive  eruptions  appear,  the 
diarrhoea  ceafes,  it  is  favourable.  Thefe  exanthemata  are 
attended  by  malignant  fymptoms  of  fever,  and  often  by  fyn- 
cope.”  The  firft  fpecies,  refembling  the  flea-bites,  (by 
which  he  probably  means  the  meafles)  “ are  to  be  treated 
by  blood-letting  in  the  beginning,  if  nothing  contra  indicate 
that  remedy  ; for  if  the  eruptions  be  repelled  inwards,  they 
are  wont  to  produce  danger,  unlefs  the  acrimony  be  carried 
off  by  vomiting  or  by  ftool.”  Hence  he  recommends 
“ emollient  clyllers  of  ptifan,  with  egg,  and  oil  of  cha- 
momile, and  that  the  evening  injection  ihould  be  retained  all 
night  ; and  likewife  a frare  diet,  quo  undique  multitude  tol- 
latur.”  But  “at  the  acceffion  of  the  difeafe,  on  account 
of  the  violent  pains  at  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  we  order 
warm  water  to  be  given,”  he  fays,  “ and  vomiting  to  be  ex- 
cited, by  putting  the  finger  or  a feather  into  the  throat  ; 
light  cooling  food,  &c.  See.”  But  in  thofe  cafes  where  the 
eruptions  are  peftilential  and  carbunculous,  “ we  employ 
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blood-letting  at  the  very  outfet,  but  not  abftinence;  for 
falling  renders  the  matter  more  malignant,  and  diminilhes 
the  vital  powers,  which  we  (hould  fupport  in  ali  fevers,  es- 
pecially peftilential  ones.”  He  then  tells  us,  that  “ the  fame 
cerates  and  plaifters,  which  are  ufeful  in  burns,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  puftules,  and  that  thofe  on  the  face  may  be  alle- 
viated by  walhing  with  warm  water.”  When  they  ulcerate, 
he  recommends  the  application  of  poultices  'of  bread,  lentils, 
&c.,  boiled  with  honey ; and  at  the  fame  time  a diet  of  goat’s 
milk,  to  corredl  the  morbid  date  of  the  humours.  After 
the  decline  of  the  eruption,  a proper  purgative  is  to  be  ad- 
minifiered  ; and  the  cure  is  to  be  completed  by  an  antidote 
of  theriaca  or  mithridate,  “ which  may  deftroy  the  poifonous 
relics  of  the  humours.” 

This  account  is  applicable  only  to  the  exanthematic  fevers, 
and  efpecially  to  the  lmall-pox,  including  mealies  and  fcar- 
latina  ; for  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other  fevers,  “ occa- 
sionally peftilential,  with  eruptions  over  the  whole  body, 
that  often  ulcerate,  efpecially  on  the  face.”  And  it  appears 
from  the  conclufion  of  this  chapter,  that  Herodotus  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  the  confluent,  and  highly 
red  or  livid  forms  of  thefe  eruptions.  “ Moreover,”  he  fays, 
“ thofe  which  are  extremely  red,  are  of  the  word  kind  ; but 
thofe  which  are  livid,  black,  and  tumid,  like  flelh  that  has 
been  dotted,  are  dill  more  fatal ; and  thefe  are  abundant  on 
the  face  and  bread,  abdomen,  Sides,  and  back.”  His  ad- 
vice as  to  the  condudl  of  the  phyfician  in  thefe  defperate 
cafes,  is  curious.  “ In  fuch  indances  it  is  prudent  not  to 
attempt  any  thing  in  the  beginning,  but  to  wait  ; for  if  it 
terminates  ill,  the  blame  will  fall  upon  him,  who  endea- 
voured or  promifed  to  effedl  a cure  ; but  if  the  difeafe  goes 
on  to  its  acme,  without  any  increafe  of  malignancy,  then  it 
fliould  not  be  altogether  left  to  itfelf ; a little  occafional  af- 
fidance  fliould  be  given,  medicine  fliould  be  adminiltered  at 
proper  opportunities,  and  the  cure  be  conduced  with  great 
vigilance.  For  thofe  eruptions,  which  arife  from  beneath  in 
a mortifying  date  of  the  furface,  what  can  they  denote  but 
that  the  life  is  pafiing  from  within  ?” 

It  appears  pretty  obvious,  from  the  preceding  extradis, 
that  the  contagious  exanthemata  were  familiarly  known  at 
Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  firfl  century.  For  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  obfervation  and  experience,  and  implies  that  the 
difeafes,  thus  didindlly  defcribed,  were  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence; their  recent  appearance  is  not  once  hinted  at.  If 
we  trace  the  accounts  of  thefe  exanthemata,  down  to  the 
Seventeenth  century,  even  after  appropriate  names  had  been 
given  to  them,  we  dill  find  a Similar  communion  of  nature, 
origin,  and  treatment,  afcribed  to  them  ; and  it  was  not  till 
the  end  of  the  1 8th  century,  that  their  peculiar  characleridics 
were  pointed  out.  The  Arabians  themfelves  have  didindlly 
defcribed  the  Scarlatina,  as  a variety  of  mealies  [fee  Haly 
Abbas,  Theorice.  lib.  viii.  cap.  14.  where  the  tranflator 
has  diltinguiflied  it  from  the  morliUi  (or  ordinary  mealies) 
by  giving  it  the  appellation  of  rubeola,  from  its  fcarlet  co- 
lour  J ; yet  the  difeafe  was  dill  confounded  with  the  mealies. 

So  late  as  the  publication  of  fir  W.  Watfon’s  paper,  above 
referred  to  ; fo  difficult  it  is  to  fee  with  our  own  eyes 
through  the  veil  of  prejudice  ! Confult  Rhazes  de  Variolis 
et  Morbillis,  tranflated  by  Channing.  Sydenham,  Obf. 
Med.  fedl.  iv.  chap.  5.  Morton,  de  Morbis  acutis,  ex- 
ercit.  iii.  Sennert.  de  Febribus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.  Diemer- 
broeck  de  Variol.  et  Morbill.  cap.  xiii.  Heberden,  in 
Med.  Tranfadl.  vol.  iii.,  and  Commentar.  cap.  63.  ; and 
Willan  on  Cutaneous  Dif.  order  iii. 

MEASURE,  Mensura,  in  Geometry,  denotes  any 
certain  quantity  aflumed  as  one,  or  unity,  to  which  the  ra- 
tio of  other  homogeneous  or  Similar  quantities  is  exprefied. 


This  definition  is  fomewhat  more  agreeable  to  pra&ice 
than  that,  of  Euclid,  who  defines  meafure  a quantity,  which 
being  repeated  any  number  of  times,  becomes  equal  to  an- 
other : which  only  anfwers  to  the  idea  of  an  arithmetical 
meafure,  or  quota  part. 

Measure  of  an  single,  is  an  arc  defcribed  from  the  ver- 
tex in  any  place  between  its  legs.  Hence  angles  are  diltin- 
guiflied by  the  ratio  of  the  arcs,  defcribed  from  the  vertex 
between  the  legs,  to  the  peripheries. 

Angles  then  are  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  arcs ; and  the 
arcs  are  diltinguiflied  by  their  ratio  to  the  periphery.  See 
Angle. 

It  is,  however,  in  many  cafes,  a more  limple  and  more 
convenient  method  to  eftimate  angles,  not  by  the  arcs  fubtend- 
ing  them,  but  by  their  fines,  or  the  perpendicular  falling 
from  one  leg  to  the  other.  Thus  it  is  ufual,  among  miners, 
to  fay  that  the  ground  rifes  or  falls  one  foot,  or  one  yard,  in 
ten,  when  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  its  inclination  to  the  ho- 
rizon is  one-tenth  of  the  radius.  Angles  of  different  mag- 
nitudes are  indeed  proportional  to  the  arcs,  and  not  to  the 
fines,  fo  that  in  this  fenfe  the  fine  is  not  a true  meafure  of 
the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  angle  ; but  in  making  cal- 
culations, we  are  more  frequently  obliged  to  employ  the  fine 
or  cofine  of  an  angle  than  the  angle  or  arc  itfelf.  Neverlhe- 
lefs,  it  is  eafy  to  pafs  from  one  of  thefe  elements  to  the 
other  by  means  either  of  trigonometrical  tables,  or  of  the 
feales  engraved  on  the  fedlor. 

To  meafure  the  height  of  a hill,  fee  Altitude,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  article  Levelling. 

Measure  of  a Figure,  or  plane  furface,  is  a fquare, 
whofe  fide  is  one  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  fome  ocher  determi- 
nate length. 

Among  geometricians,  it  is  ufually  a rod,  called  a fquare 
rod,  divided  into  ten  fquare  feet,  and  the  fquare  feet  into 
fquare  digits.  Hence  fquare  meafures.  See  Mensura- 
tion. 

Measure  of  a Line  is  any  right  line  taken  at  pleafure, 
and  confidered  as  unity. 

The  modern  geometricians  ufe  a decempeda,  or  rod,  di- 
vided into  ten  equal  parts,  called  feet.  The  feet  they  fub- 
divide  into  ten  digits,  the  digit  into  ten  lines.  See.  This 
decimal  divifion  of  the  meafure  was  firfl  introduced  by 
Stevinus,  probably  from  the  example  of  Regiomontanus. 
The  index  or  chara&er  of  the  decempedae  he  made  o,  that 
of  feet  1,  of  digits  2,  of  lines  3,  See.  which,  becaufe  the 
meafure  was  fubdivided  in  a decuple  ratio,  w-ere  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  divifion.  Bayer,  in  lieu  of  thefe,  expreifed 
the  logarithms  by  the  Roman  charafters  ; v . g.  5 perches, 

4 feet,  3 digits,  and  2 lines,  he  exprefied  thus;  q°,  4',  3-', 
2'".  It  is  frequently  molt  commodious  to  feparate  the  inte- 
gers, or  rods,  from  the  fractions,  by  a point ; thus,  inftead 
of  5 , 4',  3",  2'",  to  write  5.432.  F.  Noel  obferves,  that, 
among  the  Chinefe,  the  decimal  divifion  obtains  in  their 
common  meafures,  and  even  in  their  weights. 

Measures,  Line  of.  See  Line. 

Measure  of  the  Mafs,  or  quantity  of  matter,  in  Mechanics , 
is  its  weight ; it  being  apparent,  that  all  the  matter  which 
coheres  and  moves  with  a body,  gravitates  with  it : and  it 
being  found  by  experiment,  that  the  gravities  of  homogeneal 
bodies  are  in  proportion  to  their  bulks : hence,  while  the 
mafs  continues  the  fame,  the  abfolute  weight  will  be  the 
fame,  whatever  figure  it  put  on  : but,  as  to'  its  fpecific 
weight,  it  varies  as  the  quantity  of  furface  varies.  See 
Weight. 

Measure  of  a Number,  in  Arithmetic,  is  fitch  a number 
as  divides  another,  without  leaving  any  fradlion  ; thus  9 is 
a meafure  of  27. 
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Measure,  Common.  See  Common  Meafurc. 

Measure  of  a Solid,  is  a cube,  whofe  fide  is  one  inch, 
foot,  yard,  or  other  determined  length. 

Among  geometricians,  it  is  fometimes  a rod,  or  perch, 
called  a cubic  perch;  divided  into  cubic  feet,  digits,  &c. 
Hence  cubic  meafures,  or  meafures  of  capacity.,  See  Cube 
and  Mensuration. 

Measure  of  Velocity , in  Mechanics , is  the  fpace  parted 
over  by  a moving  body  in  any  given  time. 

To  meafure  a velocity,  therefore,  the  fpace  mull  be  di- 
vided into  a3  many  equal  parts  as  the  time  is  conceived  to  be 
divided  into.  The  quantity  of  fpace  anfwering  to  fuch  an 
interval  of  time,  is  the  meafure  of  the  velocity. 

Measure,  Univerfal  and  Perpetual,  is  a kind  of  meafure 
unalterable  by  time,  to  which  the  meafures  of  different  na- 
tions and  ages  might  be  reduced,  and  by  which  they  might 
be  compared  and  eftimated.  Such  a meafure  is  very  defir- 
able,  if  it  could  be  attained.  Huygens,  in  his  Horol.  Ofcill. 
propofes,  for  this  purpofe,  the  length  of  a pendulum,  vi- 
brating feconds,  taken  from  the  point  of  fnfpenfion  to  the 
point  of  ofcillation.  The  third  part  of  fuch  a pendulum 
may  be  called  the  horary  foot,  and  ferve  as  a ftandard  to 
which  the  meafure  of  all  other  feet  may  be  referred.  Thus, 
v.  g.  the  proportion  of  the  Paris  foot  to  the  horary  foot 
would  be  that  of  864  to  881  ; becaufe  the  length  of  three 
Paris  feet  is  864  half  lines,  and  the  length  of  a pendulum, 
vibrating  feconds,  contains  3 horary  feet,  or  3 feet  8^  lines, 
i e.  881  half  lines.  But  this  meafure,  in  order  to  its  being 
univerfal,  fuppofes,  that  the  a£lion  of  gravity  is  every 
where  the  fame,  which  is  contrary  to  fadl ; and,  therefore, 
it  would  really  ferve  only  for  places  under  the  fame  parallel 
of  latitude  ; and  in  order  to  its  being  perpetual,  it  fuppofes 
that  the  a&ion  of  gravity  continues  always  the  fame  in  the 
fame  place.  (See  Pendulum  ) See  alfo  on  the  fubjeft  of  a 
ftandard  of  meafures,  the  article  Standard,  under  which 
head  the  different  modes  of  afeertaining  it  will  be  detailed 
and  difeuffed. 

Measure,  in  a legal,  commercial,  and  popular  fenfe,  de- 
notes a certain  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  thing  bought, 
fold,  valued,  or  the  like.  It  denotes  alfo  a veffel  of  capa- 
city employed  in  meafuring  grain  and  other  articles : the 
fourth  part  of  a peck. 

The  regulation  of  weights  and  meafures  ought  to  be 
univcrfally  the  fame  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  fliould, 
therefore,  be  reduced  to  fome  fixed  ru'e  or  ftandard  ; the 
prerogative  of  fixing  which  was  veiled,  by  our  ancient 
law,  in  the  crown.  This  ftandard  was  originally  kept  at 
Wincheftcr  ; and  we  find,  in  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  cap.  8, 
near  a century  before  the  Conqueft,  an  injunction,  that  the 
one  meafure,  which  was  kept  at  Winchefter,  fliould  be  ob- 
ferved  throughout  the  realm.  With  refpedl  to  meafures  of 
length,  our  ancient  hiftorians  (Will.  Malm,  in  Vita  Hen.  I. 
Spelm.  Hen.  I.  apud  Wilkins,  299.)  inform  us,  that  a 
new  ftandard  of  longitudinal  meafure  was  afeertained  by 
king  Henry  I.  who  commanded  that  the  ulna,  or  ancient 
ell,  which  anfwers  to  the  modern  yard,  fhould  be  made  of 
the  exadt  length  of  his  own  arm  : and  one  ftandard  of  mea- 
fures of  length  being  once  gained,  all  others  are  eafily 
derived  from  hence  ; thofe  of  greater  length  by  multiplying, 
thofe  of  lefs  by  fubdividing  the  original  ftandard.  Thus, 
by  the  ftatute,  called  “ Compofitio  ulnarum  et  pertica- 
rum,”  5I  yards  make  a perch  ; and  the  yard  is  fubdivided 
into  3 feet,  and  each  foot  into  12  inches ; which  inches  will 
be  each  of  the  length  of  3 grains  of  barley.  The  ftandard 
of  weights  was  originally  taken  from  corns  of  wheat, 
whence  the  loweft  denomination  of  weights  which  we 
have  is  dill  expreffed  by  a “ grain  32  of  which  are  di- 
rected by  the  ftatute,  called  “ Compolitio  menfurarum,” 
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to  compofe  a pennyweight,  of  which  20  make  an  ounce* 
12  ounces  a pound,  and  fo  upwards.  Upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples the  ftandards  were  firft  made  ; which,  being  originally 
fo  fixed  by  the  crown,  their  fubfequent  regulations  have 
been  generally  made  by  the  king  in  parliament.  Thus,  under 
king  Richard  I.  in  his  parliament  holden  at  Weftminfter, 
A.D.  1197,  it  was  ordained  that  there  fliould  be  only  one 
weight  and  one  meafure  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that 
the  cuftody  of  the  affife  or  ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures 
fhould  be  committed  to  certain  perfons,  in  every  cify  and 
borough.  (See  Alnager.)  In  king  John’s  time,  this  ordi- 
nance of  king  Richard  was  frequently  dr.fpenfed  with  for 
money  (Hoved  A.D.  1201)  ; which  occafioned  a pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  inforcing  it,  in  the  great  charters  of 
king  John  and  his  fon.  Stat.  9 Hen.  III.  c.  25. 

The  ftatute  of  Magna  Charta,  cap.  23,  ordains,  that 
there  fhall  be  but  one  meafure  throughout  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftandard  in  the  exchequer;  which  ftandard  was 
formerly  kept  in  the  king’s  palace  ; and  in  all  cities,  market- 
towns,  and  villages,  it  was  kept  in  the  churches.  (4  Inft. 
273.)  By  16  Car.  J\  cap.  19,  there  is  to  be  one  weight 
and  meafure,  and  one  yard,  according  to  the  king’s  ftand- 
ard, and  whoever  fhall  keep  any  other  weight  or  meafure, 
whereby  any  thing  is  bought  or  fold,  fhall  forfeit  for  every 
offence  five  (hillings.  And  by  22  Car.  II.  cap.  8,  water 
meafure,  (viz.  five  pecks  to  the  bufhel,)  as  to  corn  or  grain, 
or  fait,  is  declared  to  be  within  the  ftatute  16  Car.  I. 
And  if  any  fell  grain  or  fait,  &c.  by  any  other  bufhel,  or 
meafure,  than  what  is  agreeable  to  the  ftandard  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, commonly  called  Winchefter  meafure,  he  fhall 
forfeit  40J.  &c.  (22  Car.  II.  c.  8.  22  and  23  Car.  II. 

c.  12.)  Notwithftanding  thefe  ftatutes,  in  many  places 
and  counties  there  are  different  meafures  of  corn  and  grain  ; 
and  the  bufhel  in  one  place  is  larger  than  in  another ; but 
the  lawfulnefs  of  it  is  not  well  to  be  accounted  for,  fince 
cuftom  or  prefeription  is  not  allowed  to  be  good  againft  a 
ftatute.  (Dalt.  250.)  It  is  now  fettled,  that  no  practice 
or  ufage  can  countervail  the  ftatutes  22  Car.  II.  c.  8. 
22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  12.  above  cited.  4 Term  Rep.  750. 

5 Term  Rep.  333. 

There  are  three  different  meafures,  viz.  one  for  wine, 
one  for  ale  and  beer,  and  one  for  corn.  In  the  meafure  of 
wine,  8 pints  make  a gallon,  8 gallons  a firkin,  16  gallons 
a kilderkin,  half  barrel  or  rundlet,  4 firkins  a barrel, 

2 barrels  a hogfhead,  2 hogfheads  a pipe,  and  2 pipes  a - 
tun.  (Stat.  15  R.  II.  c.  4.  1 1 H.  VII.  c.  4.  12  H.  VII. 
c,  3.)  In  a meafure  of  corn  8 pounds  or  pints  of  wheat 
make  the  gallon,  4 gallons  a peck,  4 pecks  a bufhel, 

4 bufhels  a fack,  and  8 bufhels  a quarter,  & c.  And  in 
other  meafure,  3 barley  corns  in  length  make  an  inch,  12 
inches  a foot,  3 feet  a yard,  3 feet  and  9 inches  an  ell,  and 
5!  yards  or  i6£  feet,  make  the  perch,  pole,  or  rod.  (Stat. 
27  Edw.  III.  c.  10.)  Selling  by  falfe  meafure,  being 
an  offence  by  the  common  law,  may  be  punifhed  by  fine, 
&c.  upon  an  indidlment  at  common  law,  as  well  as  by 
ftatute.  See  the  ftatute  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  4.  which  inflifts 
particular  fines  for  offences,  pillory,  &c.  The  more  eafy 
and  ufual  mode  of  punifhment  is  by  levying,  on  a fummary 
convi&ion,  by  dillrefs  and  fale,  the  forfeiture  impofed 
by  the  feveral  a&s  of  parliament  adapted  to  particular 
frauds. 

Measures  are  various,  according  to  the  various  kinds 
and  dimenfions  of  the  things  meafured.  Hence  arife  lineal 
or  longitudinal  meafures  for  lines  or  lengths  : fquare  mea- 
fures lor  areas  or  fuperficies  : and  folid  or  cubic  meafures 
for  bodies  and  their  capacities.  All  thefe  again  are  very 
different  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  ages,  and 
even  many  of  them  for  different  commodities.  Whence 

arife 
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arife  other  divifions  of  domejlic  and  foreign  meafures,  ancient  proportions  and  reduftions  : for  particulars  we  refer  to  the 
and  modern  ones,  dry  and  liquid  meafures,  &c.  following  heads;  as  Foot,  Digit,  Ell,  Tun,  Gallon, 

Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  enumerated  and  ex-  Bushel,  Perch,  League,  Furlong,  &c. 
hibited  in  tables,  the  various  general  ftanding  meafures,  long.  Measures,  Affay  of.  See  Assay. 
fquare,  and  cubic,  now  or  heretofore  in  ufe,  with  their  Measures,  Standard  of.  See  Standard. 

The  Tables  of  different  Meafures,  extra&ed  from  various  Publications,  are  as  follow;  beginning  with  Meafures  of 

Length. 


Table  I. — Scripture  Long  Meafures. 


Engl.  Feet  Inch.  Dec. 


Digit 


4 

Palm 

— — — — 

12 

3 

Span 

— . — — — 

24 

6 

2 

Cubit  — — — 

96 

24 

8 

4 

Fathom  — — — 

144 

36 

12 

6 

i* 

Ezekiel’s  reed  — — 

192 

48 

16 

8 

2 

Arabian  Pole  — — 

1920 

480 

160 

80 

20 

10  Scoenus,  meafuring  line  — 

N.  B.  There  was  another  fpan  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  equal  to  ~-th  of  a cubit. 


Table  II. — Grecian  Long  Meafures  reduced  to  Englifh. 


Daftylus,  Digit 


4 Doron,  Dochme,  Palefta, 


10 

Lichas 

— — — — 

1 1 j 2-f 

i-A 

Orthodoron  — — — 

12 

3 

u- 

Itt 

Spithame  — — 

l6 

4 

It® 

Itt 

13 

Pous  foot,  

l8 

4i 

l| 

I FT 

15 

I? 

Pygme 

cubit  — — 

20 

5 

2 

Itt 

if 

It 

l§ 

Pygon  — — 

24 

6 

2! 

2t2t 

2 

I k 

ij 

1 5 

Pecus 

, cubit  larger  — 

96 

24 

9s 

8t*t 

8 

6 

5 5 

4f 

4 

Orgya,  pace  — 

9600 

2400 

960 

87»s\ 

800 

600 

533* 

480 

400 

100 

Aulus  > furlong 

76800 

19200 

7680 

6981 A 

64OO 

4800 

4266! 

3840 

3200 

800 

8 Million,  Mile 

0 

0.91 2 

0 

3.648 

0 

10.944 

1 

9.888 

7 

3-552 

10 

11.328 

14 

7.104 

145 

1. 104 

Engl. 

Faces. 

Feet. 

Inch.  Dec. 

O 

O 

7554ft 

O 

O 

3.0218I 

O 

O 

7-5546! 

O 

O 

8.3ioiTr 

O 

0 

9.0636J 

O 

I 

0.0875 

O 

1 

1.5984! 

O 

I 

3-I09f 

O 

I 

6.13125 

O 

6 

0.525 

IOO 

4 

4'5 

805 

5 

0 

N.  B.  Two  forts  of  long  meafures  were  ufed  in  Greece,  viz.  the  Olympic  and  the  Pythic.  The  former  was  ufed  in 
Peloponnefus,  Attica,  Sicily,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  The  latter  was  ufed  in  ThefTaly,  Illyria,  Phocis,  and 
Thrace,  and  at  Marfeilles  in  Gaul. 

The  Olympic  foot,  properly  called  Greek,  according  to  Dr.  Hutton,  contains 

Folkes  — 

, Cavallo  — 

The  Pythic  foot,  called  alfo  natural  foot,  according  to  Hutton  — 

Pau&on  — 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Olympic  ftadium  is  20 Englifh  yards,  nearly ; and  the  Pythic  or  Delphic  ftadium,  162I 
yards,  nearly  ; and  the  other  meafures  in  proportion. 

The  Phyleterian  foot  is  the  Pythic  cubit,  or  1^  Pythic  foot.  The  Macedonian  foot  was  13*92  Englifh  inches ; and 
the  Sicilian  foot  of  Archimedes,  8.76  Englifh  inches.  See  Table  VII. 

Table  III. 


12.108  Englifh  inches, 
12.072 
12.084 
9.768 
9-73 1 
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Table  III  — Jewifh  Long  or  Itinerary  Meafures. 


Cubit 


400 

2000 

Stadii 

5 

im  — — — L — 

Sab.  day’s  journey  — — — 

4000 

10 

2 

Eaftern  mile  — — — 

12000 

3° 

6 

3 

Parafang  — — — 

960OO 

240 

48 

24 

8 A day’s  journey  — — 

Table  IV. — Roman  Long  Meafures  reduced  to  Englifh. 


Digitus  tranfverfus  — — / — 


11 

Uncia,  or  Inch  — — — — 

4 

3 

Palma  minor  — — — 

l6 

12 

4 

Pes,  or  Foot  — — — 

20 

15 

5 

Palmip 

es  — — 

24 

18 

6 

*5 

Cubitus 

— — 

40 

3° 

10 

2 

if 

Gradus  — — 

80 

60 

20 

5 

4 

3’ 

2 

Paflus 

— 

10000 

7500 

2500 

625 

500 

4l6f 

250 

12  5 

Stadium  — 

80000 

60000 

20000 

5000 

4000  | 3333-5 

2000 

1000 

8 | Milliare 

Eng. 

Miles. 

— O 

Paces.- 

O 

Feet.  Dei 
I.824 

— O 

*45 

4.6 

— O 

729 

3-o 

— I 

403 

1.0 

— 4 

T53 

3-o 

— 33 

172 

4.0 

Engl. 

Paces. 

Feet. 

Inch. Dec. 

O 

O 

°-725$ 

O 

O 

O.967 

O 

0 

2.9OX 

O 

O 

1 1.604 

O 

I 

2.505 

O 

I 

5.406 

O 

2 

5 °r 

O 

4 

10.02 

120 

4 

4-5 

967 

0 

0 

N.B.  The  Roman  meafures  began  with  6 fcrupula  = i ficilicum  ; 8 fcrupula  =:  i duellum ; 1 I duellum  = i 
feminaria  ; and  18  fcrupula  = i digitus.  Two  paflus  were  equal  to  i decempeda. 


Table  V. — Proportions  of  feveral  long  Meafures  to  each 

other,  by  M.  Picard. 

The  Rhinland  or  Leyden  foot  (12  whereof  make 
the  Rhinland  perch)  fuppofed  ... 

The  Englilh  foot  - ... 

The  Paris  foot  - - ... 

The  Amfterdam  foot,  from  that  of  Leyden,  by 
Snellius  - ..... 

The  Danifh  foot  (two  whereof  make  the  Danifh  ell) 

The  Swedifh  foot  ...  _ . 

The  Bruflels  foot  - 

The  Dantzick  foot,  from  Hevelius’s  Sclenographia 

The  Lyons  foot,  by  M.  Auzout  ... 

The  Bologna  foot,  by  the  fame  ... 

The  braccio  of  Florence,  by  the  fame,  and  father 
Merfenne  ..... 

The  palm  of  the  architefts  at  Rome,  according  to 
the  ebfervations  of  Meffrs.  Picard  and  Auzout  - 
Vol.  XXIII. 


696 
67  Sh 
720 

629 

7°  1 A 

658? 

609! 

636 

757t 

843 

1290 

404I 


The  Roman  foot  in  the  Capitol,  examined  by 
Meffrs.  Picard  and  Auzout  . 653  or 

The  fame  from  the  Greek  foot 
From  the  vineyard  Mattei  ... 

From  the  palm  ... 

From  the  pavement  of  the  Pantheon,  fuppofed  to 
contain  10  Roman  feet  .... 

From  a flip  of  marble  in  the  fame  pavement,  fup- 
pofed to  contain  3 Roman  feet 
From  the  pyramid  of  Ceftius,  fuppofed  to  contain 
93  Roman  feet  ...... 

From  the  diameters' of  the  columns  in  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  ..... 

From  a flip  of  porphyry  in  the  pavement  of  the 
Pantheon  .... 


653i 

652 

651k 

6j8| 

653 
650 

6531 

6*3* 

653j 


See  on  this  fubjeft  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ii.  art.  69.  p.  774. 
For  other  meafures,  fee  Foot. 
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Table  VI. — Proportions  of  the  long  Meafures  ot  feveral 
Nations  to  the  Englifh  Foot,  taken  from  Meffrs.  Greaves, 
Auzout,  Picard,  and  Eifenchmid. 

The  Englifh  flandard  foot  being  divided  into  1000  equal 
parts,  the  other  meafures  will  have  the  proportions  to  it 
which  follow  : 


Englifh  foot  ... 
Paris  foot  - 
Venetian  foot 
Rhinland  foot 
Strafhurg  foot  - 
Norimberg  foot 
Dantzick  foot 
Danifh  foot 
Swedifh  foot 
Derahor  cubit  of  Cairo 
Perfian  arifh 
Greater  Turkifh  pike 
Lefler  Turkifli  pike 
Eraccio  at  Florence 
Braccio  for  woollen  at  Sienna 
Braccio  for  linen  at  Sienna 
Canna  at  Naples 
Vera  at  Almeria  and  Gibraltar 
Palmo  di  Archtetti  at  Rome 
Fanna  di  Archtetti 
Palmo  di  bracchio  di  mercantia 
Genoa  palm  ... 
Bolognian  foot 
Antwerp  ell 
■ Amfterdam  ell 
Leyden  ell 
Paris  draper’s  ell 
Paris  mercer’s  ell 


Feet. 

Inches. 

. 

IOOO 

12 

. 

1068 

I2.8l6 

- 

1 162 

13-944 

- 

!°33 

12.396 

- 

95  2 

1 1.424 

. 

IOOO 

12 

- 

944 

II.328 

- 

1042 

1 2.504 

- 

9771 

1 1 -733 

- 

1824 

21.888 

- 

V97 

38-364 

- 

2200 

26.4 

- 

2131 

25.572 

- 

*9 l3 

22.956 

- 

1242 

14.904 

- 

J974 

23.688 

- 

6880 

82.56 

- 

2760 

33-12 

- 

7320 

87.84 

- 

7320 

87.84 

- 

69  Sh 

8.346 

- 

815 

9.78 

- 

1 250 

*5 

- 

2283 

27.396 

. 

2268 

27.216 

2260 

27.12 

. - 

3929 

47.148 

- 

3937 

47.244 

Table  VII. — Ancient  Meafures  taken  from  Folkes, 
Raper,  Shuckburgh,  Hutton,  Cava'llo,  and  others. 


Arabian,  foot 

Babylonian,  foot 

Drufian,  foot 
Egyptian,  foot 
Egyptian,  Pcadium 
Greek,  foot 


Greek,  phyleterian  foot 
Hebrew,  foot 
Hebrew,  cubit 
Hebrew,  facred  cubit  - 


1.095  Engl 
J1.144  H. 
ji.135  H. 
1.090  H. 

1. 42 1 H. 
730.8 

1.009  H. 
1.006] 

1. 007 1 
1.007  C. 
1.167  H. 

1. 212  H. 
1.817  H. 
2.002  H. 


H. 


Folkes,  1 A Roman  f. 


Hebrew,  great  cubit  = 6 common  cubits.  H. 


Macedonian,  foot 
Natural  foot 
Ptolemaic  = Greek  foot 
Roman,  foot 


1. 160  H. 

.8*4  H. 

H. 

.970  Bernard. 

.967  Picard  and  Greaves. 


.966! 
.967  J 


Folkes. 


Roman,  foot  - - .970  before  Titus.  Raper. 

.965  after  Titus.  Raper. 
.9672  from  rules.  Sh. 
.9681  from  buildings.  Sh. 
.9696  from  a (lone.  Sh. 
.967  H. 

Roman  mile  of  Pliny  4840.5  C. 

Roman  mile  of  Strabo  4903. 

Sicilian  foot  of  Archi-7  tt 

medes  - - \ *73°  H- 


The  length  of  the  Roman 
follows : 

By  Bernard  ... 
By  Picard  and  Hutton 
By  Folkes  - 
By  Raper  (before  Titus) 

By  the  fame  (after  Titus) 

By  Schuckburgh,  from  rules  - 
By  the  fame,  from  buildings  - 
By  the  fame,  from  a tomb-ftone 


foot  in  inches  is  Hated  as 

11.640  Englilh  inches. 

1 1.604 

n.592 

1 1.640 

xi. 580 

1 1.6064 

1 1 .61 72 

11.6352 


N.B.  Hence,  11.6  Englifn  inches  feem  to  be  a medium ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Roman  mile  — 1611  Englifh  yards, 
being  149  yards  lefs  than  the  Englifh  mile.  See  Foot. 


Table  VIII. — Ancient  Greek  fuperficial  Meafures. 


Olympic  Land  Meafure. 


36  Olympic  fquare  feet  = 
6 Hexapoda  = 

2 Hemihedti  = 

6 Modii  = 


1 Hexapodon. 

1 Hemihedtos. 

1 Hedtos  or  Modius. 

1 Medimnus  or  Jugerum. 


Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Olympic  jugerum  was  equal 
to  103  Englifh  perches,  or  nearly  |ths  of  an  acre. 


Pythic  Land  Meafure. 

166 6f  Square  cubits  = 1 Hemihedtos. 

2 Hemihedti  = 1 Modius. 

6 Modii  = 1 Medimnus  or  Jugerum. 

Hence  the  Pythic  jugerum  appears  to  have  been  equal  to 
109  Englifh  perches,  or  nearly  jitlis  of  an  acre. 

N.B.  The  plethron,  or  acre,  is  faid  by  fome  to  contain 
1444,  by  others  10,000  fquare  feet;  and  aroura,  the  half 
of  the  plethron.  The  aroura  of  the  Egyptians  was  the 
fquare  of  100  cubits. 

Table  IX. — Ancient  Greek  Corn  Meafure. 


2 Xeftes 
4 Chcenices 
li  Hemihedtos 
2 Hemihedti 
6 Modii 


1 Choenix. 

1 Hemihedtos. 

1 Tetarlon. 

1 Modius. 

1 Medimnus  or  Achana. 


Paudton  Hates  the  medimnus  to  have  been  3!  French 
boifleaux  = 1.27  Englifh  bt’.fhels,  and  the  inferior  meafures 
in  proportion. 


Table 
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Table  X. — Attic  Dry  Meafurcs  reduced  to  Engliih. 


t Pcc’:s.  Gall.  Pint*.  Sol.  Inch 

Cochliarion  — — — — o a o 0.276/^ 


10 

Cyathu 

5 — — — — 000  2.7633 

15 

Oxybaphon  — — — q 0 0 4.1441 

60 

6 

4 

Cotyli 

— 

z 

is  — 000  1 6-579 

120 

12 

8 

Xeftes 

fextary  — — 000  33.158 

Choenix  _ — o 0 x 13. 703^ 

l8o 

18 

12 

3 

8640 

864 

576 

144 

72 

48  jMedimnus  — 4 0 6 3.301 

Table  XI — Attic  Meafure3  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to  the  Englifu  Wine  Meafure. 

Gall.  Pints.  Sol.  Inch.  Dec. 

Cochliarion  — — — — — o 0.0336-^ 


2 

Cheme 

— — — ' — — O 55  0.07I2| 

23 

U 

Myfton 

— — — — 0 -jV  0.089H 

5 

25 

2 

Concha 

— ~ ~ — 0 v( 

10 

5 

4 

2 

Cyathus  — — — 0 Ty  0.3  J6JJ- 

1 5 

6 

3 

Oxybaphon  — — of  0.333! 

60 

3° 

24 

j 2 

6 

4 

Cotylu° 

— 0 f 2.14li 

120 

60 

48 

24 

12 

8 

2 

Xeftes,  fextary  — 0 i 4-283 

720 

360 

288 

144 

72 

48 

12 

6 

Chous,  congius  0 6 23.698 

12  j Metretes,  amphora  10  2 19.626 

8640 

4320 

3456 

1728 

864 

376 

I44 

7 

Others  reckon  6 choi  = 1 amphoreus,  and  2 amphorei  = 1 keramion  or  metretes.  The  keramion  is  dated  by  Paudtou 
to  have  been  equal  to  35  French  pints,  or  Englifh  gallons,  and  the  other  meafures  in  proportion. 

Table  XII. — Meafures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to  Englifh  Wine  Meafure. 

Gall.  Pints.  Sol.  Inch.  Lee. 

Ligula  — — — — — o ,Y  O.II7,5* 


4 

Cyathus 

— — “ 0 TV  .0.4693 

6 

Acetabulum  — — — — 0 -J  9-7042 

*2 

3 

2 

Quartarius  — — — 0 £ 1.409 

24 

6 

4 

2 

Hemina  — — — of  2.818 

48 

12 

8 

4 

2 

Sextarius  — — . — 0 1 3.636 

i K> 

CO 

cc 

72 

48 

24 

12 

6 

Congius  — * — 07  4-942 

1132 

288 

192 

96 

48 

24 

4 

Urna 

— — 3 4*  5-33 

2304 

176 

384 

192 

96 

48 

8 

.2 

Amphora  — 7 1 10.66 

46080 

1 1320 

7680 

3840 

1920 

960 

160 

40 

20  Culeus  — 143  3 11.093 

I 2 
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Table  Xffl. — Jewifh  Dry  Meafures  reduced  to  Englifh. 


Gachal 

0- 

— 

— 

20 

Cab 

— 

36 

1? 

Gomor 

— 

120 

• 6 

3i 

Seah 

360 

18 

10 

3 

Epha 

1800 

90 

5° 

J5 

5 

Lette 

3600 

180 

IOO 

30 

IO 

2 

Chomer,  coron 


Peeks. 

O 

Gall. 

O 

Pints. 

oiii 

Sol.  Inch. 

O.031 

O 

O 

2 5 

O.O73 

O 

0 

5 To 

I. Ill 

I 

O 

1 

4.036 

3 

O 

3 

12.107 

16 

O 

0 

26506 

32 

O ' 

1 

18.969 

Table  XIV. — Jewifh  Meafures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to  Englifh  Wine  Meafure. 


Caph 


I S' 

Log 

— 

5i 

4 

Cab 

16 

1 2 

3 

Hin 

32 

24 

6 

2 

Seah 

96 

72 

18 

6 

3 

Bath, 

960 

720 

180 

60 

3° 

10 

Coron,  chomer 


— 

Gall. 

O 

Pints. 

s 

8 

Sol.  Inch 

O.177 

— 

O 

V 

0.211 

— 

O 

3i 

O.844 

— 

I 

2 

2-533 

— 

2 

4 

5.067 

— 

7 

4 

15.2 

— 

75 

5 

7.62; 

Table  XV.— Ancient  Roman  Land  Meafure. 


too  Square  Roman  feet 
4 Scrupula 
14  Sextulus 
6 Sextuli  or  4 Aftus 
6 Unciae 
2 Square  Aftus 
2 Jugera 
100  Heredia 


= 1 Scrupulum  of  land 
= 1 Sextulus 
= 1 Aftus 
= 1 Uncia  of  land 
= 1 Square  Atlus 
= 1 Jugerum 
= 1 Heredium 
= 1 Centuria 


N.  B.  The  a£us  was  a flip  of  ground  four  Roman  feet  broad,  and  120  long.  The  jugerum  or  acre  was  confidcred  as 
an  integer,  and  divided,  like  the  libra  or  as,  in  the  following  manner : 

Jugerum  contained 


Unciae 

Square  Feet. 

Serup. 

Eng.  Roods. 

Sq.  Pol. 

Sq.  Feet. 

1 As 

- 

12  As  - 

- 28800 

288 

2 

18 

250.05 

Deunx  - 

- 

ii  Deunx 

- 26400 

264 

2 

IO 

•183.85 

4 Dextans  - 

10  Dextans 

- 24000 

240 

2 

2 

II7.64 

4 Dodrans 

- 

9 Dodrans 

- 21600 

2l6 

I 

34 

51.42 

7 3es 

- 

8 Bes 

- 19200 

192 

I 

25 

257.46 

-rj  Septunx 

- 

7 Septunx 

- 16800 

168 

I 

17 

191.25 

4 Semis 

- 

6 Semis 

- I440O 

144 

I 

9 

125.03 

tV  Quincunx 

- 

5 Quincunx 

- I 2000 

120 

I 

T 

58.82 

4 Triens 

- 

4 Triens  - 

9600 

96 

O 

32 

264.85 

f Quadrans 

- 

3 Quadrans 

7200 

72 

0 

24 

198.64 

4 Sextans 

- 

2 Sextans 

4800 

48 

O 

l6 

*32-43 

-jlj  Uncia 

- 

1 Uncia 

24OO 

• 24 

O 

8 

66.21 

N.  B.  If  we  take  the  Roman  foot  at  1 1.6  Englifh  inches  (fee  TABLE  VII.),  the  Roman  jugerum  was  5980  Englifh 

fquare  yards,  or  1 acre  374  perches. 


Table 


MEASURES. 


Table  XVI.— -Roman  Dry  Meafures  reduced  to  Engliih. 

Peck.  Gall. 


Ligula 

4 

6 

Cyathu 

if 

— — — — 00 

— — — — 00 

Acetabulum  — — — 00 

24 

6 

4 

Hemina  or  Trutta  — — 00 

48 

12 

8 

2 

Sextarius  — — — 00 

384 

96 

64 

16 

8 

Semi  d.  — — 01 

768 

192 

108 

32 

16 

2 Modius  — — 10 

Pints. 

Sol.  Inch.  Dec. 

°A 

0.01 

O.04 

of 

0.06 

of 

O.24 

1 

O.48 

0 

3-g4 

0 

7.68 

Table  XVII. — Ancient  Roman  Liquid  Meafures. 


6 Sextarii 
4 Congii 
2 Urnae 
20  Amphorae 


= I Congius 
= i Urna 
= i Amphora 
= i Dolium. 


N.  B.  The  fextarius  and  its  divifions  were  ufed  as  in  the  preceding  table.  If  the  fextarius  be,  as  above  fuppofed,  = 36.94 
Engliih  cubic  inches,  the  amphora  will  be  = 7 f-  Engliih  gallons,  and  the  dolium  = 1^3!  Engliih  gallons. 

The  principal  modern  meafures  will  be  found  either  in  the  following  tables,  or  under  the  names  of  the  countries  an^ 
towns  in  which  they  are  ufed,  or  under  their  own  appropriate  titles. 


Table  XVIII. — Engliih  Long  Meafures,  or  Meafures  of  Application. 

Barley-corn 


3 

Inch 

9 

3 

Palm 

, 

9 

3 

Span 

36 

12 

4 

if 

Foot 

54 

18 

6 

2 

if 

Cubit 

108 

36 

12 

4 

3 

2 

Yard 

180 

60 

20 

6f 

5 

3i 

if 

Pace 

216 

72 

24 

8 

6 

4 

2 

if 

Fathom 

594 

198 

66 

22 

i6i 

11 

5f 

3x5 

2i 

Pole,  or  Rod 

23760 

7920 

2640 

880 

660 

440 

220 

132 

T 10 

40 

Furlong 

1 90080 

63360 

21 120 

7040 

5280 

352° 

1760 

1036 

880 

320 

8 Mile 

N.  B.  To  the  above  meafures  we  may  add  a link  = 7.92  inches,  a chain  = 792,  a nail  of  cloth  = af,  a quarter  = 9, 
an  ell  = 45,  and  a hand  = 4 inches. 


Table  XIX. — Scotch  Long  Meafures. 


An  Ell 
A Fall 
A Furlong 
A Mile 
A Link 

A Cham,  or  Short  Rood 
A Long  Rood 


= 37.2  Engliih  inches. 

= 223.2 

= 8928 

= 7I424 
= 8.928 

= 892.8 

= *339** 


Tablb 


MEASURES. 


Table  XX. — Englifh  Square  or  Superficial  Meafures. 


Inches 


144 

Feet 

1296 

9 

Yards 

O 

O 

O 

25 

Paces 

39204 

272 1 

3°* 

Os 

CO 

6 

Poles 

1568160 

10890 

1210 

435-6 

40 

Roo 

6272640 

43  S' 50 

4840 

i743-6 

1 60 

4 

N.  B.  Englifh  fquare  or  fuperficial  meafures  are  raifed  from  the  yard  of  36  inches,  multiplied  into  itfelf  ; and  this 
producing  1296  fquare  inches  in  the  fquare  yard,  the  divifions  of  this  are  fquare  feet  and  inches;  and  the  multiples, 
poles,  roods,  and  acres,  as  in  the  table.  The  Scotch  acre  is  55353-6  fquare  feet  Englifh,  or  1.27  Englilh  acre.  See 
Ache. 


Table  XXI. — Englifh  Dry  or  Corn  Meafures. 


Solid  Inches 


34  A 

Pint 

27  2| 

8 

Gallon 

544^ 

16 

2 

Peck 

• 

, - 

2178 

64 

8 

'4 

Winchefter  Bufhel 

128 

16 

8 

2 

Strike 

265 

32 

16 

4 

2 

Carnock  or  coom 

J7424 

512 

64 

32 

8 

4 

2 

Seam  or  quartet 

3072 

384 

192 

48 

.... 

24 

12 

6 

Weigh 

5120 

640 

320 

80 

421 

20 

10 

If 

But  if  the  corn  gallon  contain  only  268.8  folid  inches,  the  meafures  will  be  a6  follows: 


Solid  inches 


268.8 

Gallon 

537-6 

2 

Peck 

2150.42 

8 

4 

Winchefter  bufhel  * 

17203.36 

64 

32 

8 Quarter 

According  to  this  eftimate  of  the  corn  gallon,  the  pint  will  be  33.6  folid  or  cubic  inches,  a quart  = 67  2,  a pottle 
~i34  4- 

- * A heaped  bufhel  is  one-third  more. 

N.  B.  Some  make  five  quarters  a weigh  or  load,  and  two  weighs  a laft  of  wheat ; and  others  reckon  ten  quarters  to  the 
weigh,  and  twelve  weighs  to  the  laft.  A bulhel  of  wheat,  at  a mean,  weighs  60  pounds,  of  barley  50,  of  oats  3 8 ; a chaldron 
©f  coals  is  36  heaped  bufhels,  weighing  about  2988  pounds.  See  Chai.dron. 

3 


Englifh 


MEASURES. 


Englifh  dry  or  corn  meafures  are  i ailed  from  the  Win- 
chelter  gallon,  which  contains  272$  folid  inches,  and  is  to  hold 
of  pure  running  or  rain-water,  nine  pounds,  thirteen  ounces. 
This  feems  to  ftand  on  the  foot  of  the  old  wine  gallon,  of 
224  cubic  inches;  12  being  to  I4*§,  as  224  to  272J.  Yet 
by  aft  of  parliament,  made  1697,  it  is  decreed,  that  a round 


bulhel,  eighteen  inches  and  a half  wide,  and  eight  deep,  is  a 
legal  Winchefter  bulhel.  But  fuch  a veffel  will  only  hold 
2150.42  cubic  inches:  and  confequently  the  gallon  will  con- 
tain 268  r cubic  inches.  The  divifions  and  multiples  are  in 
the  preceding  table. 


Table  XXII. — Englilh  Meafures  of  Capacity  of  Liquids. 
Wine  Meafure. 

Solid  or  Cubic  Inches. 


28.875 

Pint 

231 

8 

Gallon 

00  1 

144 

18 

Rundlet 

7276.5 

252 

31* 

Barrel 

9702 

336 

42 

23 

U 

Tierce 

I4553 

504 

63 

3\ 

2 

1 \ 

Hoglhead 

19404 

672 

84 

4j 

n A 

Z3 

2 

13 

Punch 

eon 

29106 

1008 

126 

7 

4 

3 

2 

*3 

Butt 

58212 

2016 

252 

h’ 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

Solid  Inches. 


Ale  Meafure. 


35-25 

Pint 

282 

8 

Gallon 

2256 

64 

8 

Firkin 

4512 

128 

16 

2 

Kilderkin 

9024 

256 

32 

4 

2 

Barrel 

I3536 

384 

48 

6 

3 

Solid  Inches. 

Beer  Meafure. 

. 

35-25 

Pint 

282 

8 

Gallon 

Hoorfhead 


2538 


5°  76 


10152 

15228 

3°456 


72 


144 


288 


432 

864 


18 


36 

54 

108 


Firkin 


12 


Kilderkin 

Barrel 


Hogfhead 
2 | Butt 


Engltfi 


MEASURES. 


Englifh  liquid  meafures  were  originally  railed  from  troy 
weight ; it  being  enafted  by  feveral  ftatutes  that  eight  pounds 
troy  of  wheat,  gathered  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and 
well  dried,  fhould  weigh  a gallon  of  wine  meafure  ; the  di- 
vilions  amf  multiples  whereof  were  to  form  the  other  mea- 
fures : at  the  fame  time  it  was  alfo  ordered,  that  there  fhould 
be  but  one  liquid  meafure  in  the  kingdom  ; yet  cuftom 
has  prevailed  ; and  there  having  been  introduced  a new  weight, 
viz.  the  avoirdupois,  we  have  now  a fecond  ftandard  gallon 
adjufted  thereto,  and  therefore  exceeding  the  former  in  the 
proportion  of  the  avoirdupois  weight  to  troy  weight.  From 
this  latter  ftandard  are  railed  two  feveral  meafures,  the  one 
for  ale,  the  other  for  beer.  For  the  method  of  reducing 
one  into  the  other,  fee  Weight. 

Thefealed  gallon  at  Guildhall,  which  is  the  ftandard  for 
wines,  fpirits,  oils,  &c.  is  fuppofed  to  contain  231  cubic 
inches ; and,  on  this  fuppofition,  the  other  meafures  raifed 
therefrom  will  contain  as  in  the  preceding  tables  ; yet,  by 
aftual  experiment  made  in  1688,  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
the  commiflioners  of  excife,  this  gallon  was  only  found  to 
contain  224  cubic  inches  ; it  was  however  agreed  to  continue 
the  common  fuppofed  contents  of  231  cubic  inches  ; fo  that 
all  computations  ftand  on  their  old  footing.  Hence,  as  1 2 
is  to  231,  fo  is  14I0  to  28i|,  the  cubic  inches  in  the  ale 
gallon  : but  in  effeft  the  ale  quart  contains  705  cubic  inches  ; 
on  which  principle  the  ale  and  beer  gallon  will  be  282  cubic 
inches.  See  on  this  fubjeft  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvi.  art.  15. 

P-  54- 

The  feveral  divifions  and  multiples  of  thefe  meafures  and 
their  proportions,  are  exhibited  in  the  preceding  tables. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  fome  centuries  before  the  conqueft, 
a cubic  foot  of  water  weighing  1000  ounces,  32  cubic  feet 
weighed  2000  pounds,  or  a ton  ; that  the  fame  quantity  was 
a ton  of  liquids,  and  a hogfhead  eight  cubic  feet,  or  13824 
cubic  inches,  one  fixty-third  of  which  was  219.4  inches,  or 
a gallon.  A quarter  of  wheat  was  a quarter  of  a ton, 
weighing  about  500  pounds,  a bufhel  one-eighth  of  this, 


equivalent  to  a cubic  foot  of  water.  A chaldron  of  coals  was 
a ton,  and  weighed  2000  pounds.  (Barlow,  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1740.)  At  prefent  12  wine  gallons  of  diftilled  water 
weigh  exaftly  100  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Whereas  it  has  been  thought  expedient  that  the  quantities 
to  be  returned  as  and  for  a barrel  of  beer  or  ale  brewed  by 
the  common  brewer  and  the  allowances  for  wafte  fhould  be 
in  all  places  the  fame,  ft  is  enafted  that  after  the  5th  day  of 
July,  1803,  every  thirty-fix  gallons  of  beer  or  ale  brewed 
by  the  common  brewers  in  Great  Britain,  whether  within 
the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  or  without  the  fame,  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  ale-quart,  four  thereof  to  the 
gallon  in  the  exchequer,  (hall  be  reckoned  and  returned  by 
the  guager  or  other  officer  of  excife  for  a barrel  of  beer  or 
ale  ; and  the  allowances  to  be  made  in  Great  Britain  to  the 
common  brewer  not  felling  beer  ale  or  worts  in  any  lefs  quan- 
tity than  the  whole  cafk,  containing  4!  gallons,  whether 
within  or  without  the  faid  limits,  for  wafte  by  fillings  and 
leakage,  or  otherwife,  out  of  the  returns  by  the  gagers  or 
other  officers,  (hall  be  three  barrels  upon  every  thirty-fix 
barrels,  both  of  ftrong  beer,  or  table  beer  and  ale,  and  after 
that  rate  for  any  greater  or  lefs  quantity.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69. 


TabLe  XXIII. — Scotch  Meafures  of  Capacity  ef  Liquids. 


A Gill  is  - 
A Mutchkin 
A Choppin 
A Pint 
A Quart  - 
A Gallon 
A Hogfhead 


6.462  Englifh  cubic  inches. 
25.85 


Si-7 

103.4 

206.8 

827.23 

J3  235.7,  or  16  gallons. 


N.B.  By  the  Aft  of  Union,  twelve  Scotch  gallons  are 
reckoned  equal  to  an  Englifh  barrel,  or  9588  cubic  inches, 
inftead  of  9927. 

A lippie  or  feed  is  200.345  cubic  inches. 


Table  XXIV. — French  Meafures,  according  to  the  Old  Syftem  before  the  Revolution. 

x 


A Point  is  - - 

A Line  - 
An  Inch  or  Pouce 
A Foot  - - - 

An  Ell  or  Aune 
A Sonde  - 
A Toife  or  Fathom  - 
A Perche 

A Perche,  mefure  royale 
A League  - 
A Square  Inch  - 
An  Arpent 

An  Arpent,  mefure  royale 
A Cubic  Inch  - 
A Litron 
A Boiffeau 
A Minot 

A Mine  - - - 

A Septier 


A Muid 


.0148025  Englifh  irich,  or  nearly  T|5. 

.088815,  or  nearly  g?B. 

1.06578,  or  .grjJ.jg,  or 
12.78933 

46.8947,  or  44  French  inches,  or  according  to  Vega,  43.9 
63.9967,  or  5 French  feet,  about  | Englifh  fathom. 

76.7360,  or  6 French  feet ; formerly  76.71,  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1742. 
230.2080,  or  18  French  feet. 

- 22  French  feet. 

2282  toifes,  orT’s-of  a degree. 

1.13582  Englifh  fquare  inches. 

100  fquare  perches,  about  acre  Englifh,  ufed  near  Paris, 
about  ij  Englifh  acre. 

1.21063  cubic  inches  Englifh. 

6?-34 

1045  44,  or  16  litrons. 

2090.875,  or  3 boiffeaux,  nearly  an  Englifh  bufhel. 

4181.75,  or  2 minots. 

8363.5,  or  2 -mines,  or  691 2 inches  French. 

double  for  oats. 

100362,  or  1 2 fep tiers. 


N.B.  A ton  of  fhipping  contains  42  cubic  feet.  The 
aune  or  ell  of  Paris  varies,  being  for  filk  fluffs  527.5  lines, 
or46j£  Englifh  inches ; for  woollens,  526.4  French  lines,  or 
46^  Englifh  inches;  for  linens,  524  French  lines,  or  46^ 
Englifh  inches ; and  it  varies  Hill  more  in  other  parts  of 


France.  The  perch,  which  determines  the  meafure  of  the 
acre,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country  : but  the  arpent 
of  wood-land  is  every  where  the  fame,  the  perch  being  22 
feet  long ; and  this  arpent  contains  48,400  French  fquare 
feet,  or  6108  Eng.  fquare  yafds.,  or  one  acre,  one  rood,  one 
2 perch. 


MEASURES. 


perch.  The  arpent  for  cultivated  land,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  contains  900  fquare  toifes,  or  4088  Englifh 
yards,  fo  that  43  fuch  arpents  are  equal  to  38  Englilh  afcres 
nearly. 

Table  XXV. — French  Meafures,  according  to  the  New 
Syftem,  with  the  amended  Nomenclature  of  Dr.  Young. 

Meafures  of  Length. 

EngliAl  Inches. 

Millimetre  - - *°3937 

Centimetre  - - - — .3  93  7 1 

Decimetre  - 3.937 10 

Metre  - - 39.37100,  or  3.281  feet, 

or  1.09364yds.  or  nearly 
iy.  x i nail,  01-443.2959 
French  lines,  or  .5 1 3074 
toife. 

Decametre  ...  393.71000,  or  10  yards, 

2 feet,  9.7  inches. 

Hecatometre  ...  3937.10000,  er  100  yards, 

x foot,  1 inch. 

Chiliometre  - - 39371.00000,  or  4 furl.  213 

yards,  1 foot,  10.2  inches: 
fo  that  8 chiliometres  are 
nearly  5 miles. 

Myriometrc  ...  393710.0000,  or  6 miles,  1 

furl.  136  yds.  o f.  6 inch. 

N.  B.  An  inch  is  .0354  metres;  2441  inches  62  metres, 
1000  feet  nearly  305  metres. 

Superficial  or  Square  Meafures. 

Are,  a fquare  decametre,  is 


new  fyflem,  the  following  terms  have  been  adopted.  The 
term  Deca  prefixed  denotes  10  iiines  ; Heca,  ioc  times 
Chilo,  1000  times  ; and  Myrio , Xo,oOO  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  Deci  exp relfes  the  10th  part ; Centi,  the  ioodth 
part;  and  Milli,  the  iooodth  pari  : fo  that  Decametre  fig* 
nifies  10  metres ; and  a Decimetre , the  10th  part  of  a metre, 
8cc.  8cc.  The  Metre  is  the  element  of  long  meafures ; 
Are,  that  of  fquare  meafures ; Siere,  that  of  iolid  mea- 
fures : the  Litre  is  the  element  of  all  meafures  of  capacity  } 
and  the  Gramme , which  is  the  weight  of  a cubic  centimetre 
of  diftilled  water,  is  the  element  for  ali  weights.  (See 
Weight.)  For  the  principle  on  which  this  fytlem  of  mea- 
fures is  founded,  fee  Sr  and  a rd.  See  Dr.  Young’s  Phiiof. 
vol.  ii.  Kelly’s  Un.  Cambift.  vol.  ii. 


Table  XXVI. — Modern  Meafures  of  various  Countries 
compared  with  thofe  of  England. 


Decare 

Hecatare 


3.95  Eng.  perches, 
or  119.6046  fquare 
yards. 

1196.0460  fquare  yards. 

1 1960.4600  fquare  yards,  or 
2 acres,  1 rood,  35.4 
perches. 


Altdorf,  foot 

- 

•775  Engl.  H. 

Amfterdam,  foot  - 

- 

.927  H. 

Amftordam,  ell  - 

•93°  C. 

.021  Howard. 

2-233  c- 

Ancona,  foot 

_ 

1.282  H. 

Antwerp,  foot  - 

- 

.940  H. 

Aquileia,  foot 

- 

1.128  H. 

Arles,  foot 

- 

.888  H. 

Auglburg,  foot  - 

- 

.972  H. 

Avignon  = Arles. 
Barcelona,  foot  - 

.992  H. 

Bade,  foot 

- 

.944  H. 

Bavarian,  foot 

- 

.968  Beigel.  S 

Bergamo,  foot  - 

- 

1. 43 1 H. 

Berlin,  foot 

. 

.992  H. 

Bern,  foot 

- 

.962  Howard, 

See  Munich. 


Meafures  of  Capacity. 


Millilitre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

Litre,  a cubic  decimetre 
Decalitre  - - - 

Hecatolitre 


Chiliolitre 


Myriolitre 


Cubic  Inches 
Englilh. 

- .06x03 

- .61028 
- 6.10280 

- 61.02800,  or  2. 1 13  wine 
pints. 

- 610.28000,  or  2.64  wine 

gallons. 

- 6102.80000,  or  3.53I7cu- 

bic  feet,  or  26.4  wine 

gallons. 

- 61028.00000,  or  35.3 170  cu- 
bic  feet,  or  1 tun,  12 
wine  gallons. 

• 610280.00000,  or 

cubic  feet. 


Solid  Meafure. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Deciftre,  for  fire  wood  - - 3.53 1 7 

Stere,  a cubic  metre  - - 35.3170 

Decaftere  ....  353-17°° 

N.  B.  In  order  to  exprefs  decimal  proportions  in  this 
Vol.  XXIII. 


Befan5on,  foot 
Bologna,  foot 

Bourgen  Breffe,  foot 
Brabant,  ell,  in  Germany 
Bremen,  foot 
Brefcia,  foot 
Brefcian,  braccio  - 
Breflau,  foot 
Bruges,  foot 
Brulfels,  foot  - 

Brulfels,  greater  ell 
Brulfels,  letter  ell  - 
Caftilian,  vara 
Chambery,  foot  - 
China,  mathematical  foot 
China,  imperial  foot 

Chinele,  li 
Cologne,  foot 
Conftantinople,  foot 

Copenhagen,  foot  - 
Cracau,  foot 
Cracau,  greater  ell  • 
Cracau,  fmaller  ell  - 
Dantzic,  foot 
Dauphine,  foot  - 
Delft,  foot 
Denmark,  foot  - 


1.015  H. 
1.244  H. 
1.250  C. 
x.03o  H. 
2.268 

- *9  55 

- 1.56c 

- 2.092 

- 1. 125 

- -749 

- .902 

•954 

- 2.278 

- 2.245 

- 2.746  C. 

- 1. 107  H. 
1. 1 27  H. 

- x.o5i  H. 
1.050  C. 

606.  C. 
903  H. 


V. 

H. 

H. 

C. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

V. 

V. 

V. 


2.193 

1.165 

1.049 

1.169 

2.024 

*•855 

•923 

1.119 

•547 

K47 


H. 

H. 

H.  V. 
V. 

V. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 


Dijon, 
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Dijon,  foot 

- 1.030  H. 

Dordrecht,  foot  - . 

.771  H. 

Drefden,  foot  - 

.929  Wolfe,  Ph.  Tr.  1 

Drefden,  ell  :=  2 feet 

- 1.857  V. 

Ferrara,  foot  - 

- i-3*7  H- 

Florence,  foot 

- -99?  H. 

Florence,  braccio  - 

- 1.9001  c 

1. 910  J 

Franche  Comte,  foot 

- 1. 172  H. 

Frankfort  = Hamburg 

H. 

Genoa,  palm 

- .8x2  H. 

•8x73 

Genoa,  canna 

- 7.300  C. 

Geneva,  foot 

- 1*919  H. 

Grenoble  = Dauphine 

H. 

Haarlem,  foot 

- -937  H. 

Halle,  foot 

- -977  H. 

Hamburg,  foot 

- -933  H- 

Heidelberg,  foot  - 

- *9°3  H- 

Infpruck,  foot  - 

- 1.101  H. 

Leghorn,  foot 

.992  H. 

Leipzig,  foot  - 

- J-c34  H- 

Leipzig,  ell  - 

- 1.833  U.  Journ.  R.  I. 

Leyden,  foot 

- 1.023  n. 

Liege,  foot 

.944  H. 

Lifbon,  foot  - 

- .952  H. 

Lucca,  braccio  - 

- 1958  C. 

Lyons  .=  Dauphine. 

Madrid,  foot  - 

- 9*5  H. 

.918  Howard. 

Madrid,  vara 

- 3-2(53  c- 

Maeftricht,  foot  - 

.916  H. 

Malta,  palm  - 

- -9*5  H> 

Mantua,  braffo  - 

- 1. 521  H. 

Mantuan,  braccio  = Brefcian  C. 

Marfeilles,  foot  - 

- .814  H. 

Mechlin,  foot 

- -753  H. 

Mentz,  foot  - 

- .988  H. 

Milan,  decimal  foot 

- .855  H. 

Milan,  ahprand  foot 

- 1.426  H. 

Milanefe,  braccio  - 

- 1.725  C. 

Modena,  foot  - 

- 2.081  H. 

Monaco,  foot 

- -771  H- 

Montpelier,  pan 

- -777  H- 

Moravian,  foot 

- .971  V. 

Moravian,  ell  - 

- 2.594  V. 

Mofcow,  foot 

- .928  H. 

Munich,  foot 

- .947  H. 

Naples,  palm  - 

- .861  H. 

.859  C. 

Naples,  canna 

- 6.908  C. 

Nuremberg,  town  foot 

.996  H. 

•997  v- 

Nuremberg,  country  foot  .907  H. 

Nuremberg,  artillery  foot  .961  V. 

Nuremberg,  ell 

- 2.166  V. 

Padua,  foot 

- 1.406  H. 

Palermo,  foot  - 

. .747  n. 

Paris,  foot 

- 1.066  H. 

Paris,  metre  - 

- 3.28!  Y. 

Parma,  foot  - 

- 1.869  U. 

Parmefan,  braccio  - 

- 2.242  c. 

Pavia,  foot  - 

- 1.540  H. 

Placentia  = Parma 

C. 

Prague,  foot  - 

- -987  H- 

.972  V. 

Prague,  ell 

Provence  = Marfeilles. 

Rhinland,  foot  - 

Riga  = Hamburg. 

Rome,  palm 
Rome,  foot  - 
Rome,  deto,  -*r.  (.  - 

Rome,  oncia,  T\  f.  - 
Rome,  palmo 

Rome,  palmo  di  architettura  .7325  F. 

Rome, canna  di  architettura  7.325  F. 

Rome,  ftaiolo  - - - ' 4.212  F. 

Rome,  cannadei  mercauti  6.5365  F. 

Rome,  braccio  dei  mercanti  2.7876  F 
2.856  C. 

Rome,  braccio  di  teffitor  di 

tela  ...  2.0868  F. 

Rome,  braccio  di  architet- 
tura - 2.561  C. 

Rouen  = Paris  - - H. 

Ruffian,  archine  - - 2.3625  C. 

Ruffian,  arfchin  - - 2.3333  Ph*  M.  XIX. 

Ruffian, verf.  hock,  /6  arfchin  .1458 


- 1.948  V. 

(ti.023  H.) 

i.030  V.  Eytelwein. 

- -733  H. 

.966  Folkes 
.0604  F. 

.0805  F. 

.2515  F. 


8 palms. 
4 palms. 


Savoy  = Chambery 
Seville  -n  Barcelona 
Seville,  vara 
Sienna,  foot  - 
Stettin,  foot 
Stockholm,  foot 
Stockholm,  foot  - 
Strafburg,  tovijn  foot 
S rafbu’-g,  country  foot 
Toledo  Madrid 
Trent,  foot 

Trielle,  ell  for  woollens 
Triefte,  ell  for  filk  - 
Turin,  foot 


H. 

H. 

2.760  C. 

1.239  H- 
1.224  H. 

1.073  H. 

(.974  Celfius  Ph.  Tr.) 
.956  H. 

.969  H. 

H. 

1. 201  H. 

2 220  H. 

2.107  H. 

1.676  H. 

1. 681  C. 

1 958 


Turin,  ras  - - 1 .958  C. 

Turin,  trabuco  - - 10.085  C. 

1.096  V. 

2.629  V. 

.908  H. 

I-I37  H- 

1. 140  Bernard,  Howard,  V. 

1 167  C. 

2.108  C. 

2.089  V. 

2.250  C. 

1. 1 17  H. 

1.136  H. 

1.036  H. 

1.037  Howard,  C.  V. 

2.557  V. 

V. 

1.058  H. 

.826  H. 

1.162  H. 

.741  H. 

1.169  H. 

H. 

•979  H. 

.984  Ph.  Mt  VIII.  289. 

The  preceding  table  has  been  formed  by  Dr. 
Young  from  the  authorities  of, Folkes,  Vega,  Hutton,  Ca- 
vallo,  and  others. 


Tyrol,  foot 
Tyrol,  ell 
Valladolid,  foot 
Venice,  foot 


Venice,  braccio  of  filk  • 
Venice,  ell  - 
Venice,  braccio  of  cloth 
Verona,  foot  - 
Vicenza,  foot  - 
Vienna,  foot  - 

Vienna,  ell  - 
Vienna,  poll  mile  - 24888. 
Vienne  in  Dauphine,  foot 
Ulm,  foot  - - 

Urbino,  foot  - - - - 

Utrecht,  foot  ... 
Waifavv,  foot  - 
Wefei  Dordrecht 
Zurich,  foot  - 

N.  B. 


Table 
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Table  XXVII. — A Comparifon  of  the  Foot*  and  other  Meafures  of  Length  in  different  Countries;  namely,  the 
Number  of  Feet,  &c.  of  each  Place,  correfponding  to  ioo  Englifh  Feet ; and  alfo  the  Length  of  a iingle  Meafure  of 
each  denomination  in  Er.glifh  Inches,  and  Hundredths  of  an  Inch. 


Number  of 
each  equal 
to  100 
Er.glifh 
Fee.. 

Length,  of 
a fingle 
Meafure 
of  each 
Sort. 

Number  of 
each  equal 
to  100 
Englifb 
Feet. 

Length  ol 
a fingle 
Meafure 
of  each 
Sort. 

E.  Inches. 

E.  Inches. 

Aix  la  Chapelle 

Feet 

- 

105.18 

II. 41 

Hamburgh 

- 

Feet 

- 

106.28 

II.29 

Amderdam 

- 

ditto 

- 

107.62 

II. 15 

Rhineland  ditto 

97.17 

12.35 

Anfpach  - 

- 

ditto 

- 

IO2.58 

II.72 

Clafters 

- 

1 7-7 1 

67-74 

Ancona 

- 

ditto 

- 

78.02 

I5-3S 

Mafch  Ruthes 

- 

7-59 

158.06 

Antwerp  - 

- 

dittq 

- 

106.76 

I I.24 

Geeft  ditto 

- 

6.64 

180.64 

Aquileia  - 

- 

ditto 

- 

88.69 

1 3 -53 

Rhineland  ditto 

8. 10 

14S.20 

Augfburg 

- 

ditto 

- 

103 

11.65 

Hanover  - 

- 

Feet 

- 

104.80 

II.45 

Bal'd  - - 

- 

ditto 

- 

102.22 

11.74 

Ruthes 

- 

650 

183.20 

Bavaria 

- 

ditto 

- 

1 05.08 

1 1.42 

Harlem 

- 

Feet 

- 

106.67 

1 1.25 

Bergamo  - 

- 

ditto 

- 

69.89 

17.17 

Heidelberg 

- 

ditto 

- 

109.48 

IO.96 

Berlin 

- 

ditto 

- 

98.44 

12.19 

hLildefheim 

- 

ditto 

- 

108.60 

1 1.05 

Bern 

- 

ditto 

- 

103.98 

11.54 

Holltein  - 

- 

( See  Copenhagen.) 

Bologna  - 

- 

ditto 

- 

80.05 

14.99 

Irdpruck  - 

- 

Feet 

- 

96 

12.50 

Bremen 

- 

ditto 

- 

1 05.45 

11.38 

Konigfberg 

- 

ditto 

- 

99.09 

12. II 

Brefcia 

- 

Bracci 

- 

64.IO 

18.72 

Leghorn 

- 

(See  Florence.) 

Breflaw 

- 

Feet 

- 

IO7.24 

1 1. 19 

Leipfic 

- 

Common  Feet 

- 

108.01 

I I. II 

Brunfwick 

- 

ditto 

- 

I06.85 

11.23 

Builders’  ditto 

- 

107.8 1 

1 1. 1 3 

Bruflels 

- 

ditto 

- 

IO4.80 

11 -45 

Leyden 

- 

ditto 

- 

97.24 

12-34 

Cadiz 

- 

(See  Spain.) 

Liege 

- 

ditto 

- 

106 

11.32 

Cagliari 

- 

Pal  mi 

- 

150.52 

7-97 

Lindau 

-1 

Common  Feet 

- 

105.26 

1 1 40 

Calemberg 

- 

Feet 

- 

io4-34 

1 1 .50 

Long  ditto 

- 

96.77 

12.40  S 

Carrara 

- 

Palmi 

- 

125 

9.60 

Lilbon 

- 

Feet 

- 

92.78 

12.96 

Callile 

- 

(See  Spain.) 

Palmi 

- 

1 39- 1 7 

8.64 

Chamberry 

- 

Feet 

- 

90.36 

13.28 

Lorraine  - 

- 

Feet 

- 

1 06.20 

11-30 

China 

Mathematical  Feet 

91.46 

13.12 

Lubec 

- 

ditto 

- 

104.80 

n .45  | 

Builders'  ditto 

94-41 

12.71 

Ruthes 

- 

6.55 

183.20 

Tradefmen’s  ditto 

90.08 

i3-32 

Luneburg  - 

- 

Feet 

- 

104.80 

11.45 

Land  Survey,  do. 

95-39 

1 2.58 

Madrid 

- 

(See  Spain.) 

Cleves 

- 

Feet 

- 

103.18 

11.63 

Magdeburg 

- 

Feet 

- 

107. q2 

ir. 16 ! 

Cologne  - 

- 

ditto 

- 

1 10.80 

10.83 

Malta 

- 

ditto 

- 

I°7-43 

1 ft. 17 1 

Copenhagen 

- 

Legal  Feet 

- 

97-17 

1 2-35 

Manheim  - 

- 

ditto 

- 

io5-39 

11. 41 1 

Fathoms  - 

- 

16.20 

74.1° 

Mantua 

- 

Bracci 

- 

65.75 

18.25 

Ruthes 

- 

9.71 

123.50 

Maftricht  - 

- 

Feet 

- 

108.60 

n.05  1 

Cracow 

- 

Feet 

- 

85-53 

14.03 

Mecklenburg 

- 

(See  Hanover.) 

Dantzic 

- 

ditto 

- 

106.28 

1 1.29 

Mentz 

- 

Feet 

- 

101 .26 

n.85 

Ruthes 

- 

7.08 

169.35 

Middleburg 

- 

ditto 

- 

101.61 

n. 81 

Dordrecht 

- 

Feet 

- 

84.74 

14.16 

Milan 

- 

ditto 

- 

76.82 

15.62 

Drefden 

- 

ditto 

- 

107.62 

11.14 

Bracci 

- 

62.34 

19.25  [ 

Embden  - 

- 

ditto 

- 

102.92 

u .66 

Monaco 

- 

Feet 

- 

1 29.73 

9-25  ■ 

England  - 

- 

ditto 

- 

IOO 

1 2 

Mofcow 

- 

ditto 

- 

| 91-12 

13-17 

Yards 

- 

33-33 

36 

Naples 

- 

Palmi 

- 

■ 1 15.62 

10.38  i 

Poles 

. 

6.06 

198 

Neufchatel 

- 

Feet 

- 

101.61 

11. 81 

Ferrara 

- 

Feet 

- 

75-95 

15.80 

Nuremberg 

- 

ditto 

- 

100.34 

11.96 

Pertiche 

- 

1 1. 1 1 

108 

Oldenburg 

- 

ditto 

- 

103 

1 1.65  I 

Florence  - 

- 

Builders’  Bracci 

55-55 

21.60 

Ofnaburg  - 

- 

ditto 

- 

109.09 

1 1 

France 

- 

Pieds  de  Roi 

- 

93-^9 

1 2.78 

Padua 

- 

ditto 

- 

86.15 

13-93  \ 

Toifes 

- 

15.65 

76.68 

Palermo 

- 

Palmi 

- 

I25-93 

9-53 

. 

Metres 

- 

30.48 

39-37 

Paris 

( See  France. ) 

Francfort  - 

- 

Feet 

- 

106.48 

1 1 .27 

Parma 

- 

Surveyors’  Bracci 

56.23 

21.34 

Geneva 

- 

ditto 

- 

62.50 

19.20 

Pavia 

- 

ditto 

- 

65.57 

18.30 

Genoa 

- 

Palmi 

- 

I23-45 

9.72 

Perlia 

- 

Arilh 

- 

31-36 

3s-27  | 

Gottingen  - 

- 

Feet 

- 

104.80 

11.45 

Pomerania 

- 

Feet 

- 

104.34 

n-5°  ] 

Gotha 

- 

ditto 

- 

106 

11.32 

Portugal  - 

- 

(See  Lifbon.) 

1 

| Groningen. 

- 

ditto 

- 

io4-44 

11.49 

Prague 

- 

Feet 

- 

IOI 

11.88 

K 2 

Ratifbor 

MEASURES 


• 

Number  ol 
each  equal 
to  100 
Enghlh 
Feet. 

Length  of 
a fingle 
Meal'ute 
of  each 
Sort. 

E. Inches. 

Ratifbon  - 

- 

(See  Bavaria.) 

Ratzburg  - 

- 

Feet 

IO4.80 

XI.45 

Revel 

- 

ditto 

II3.96 

io-53 

Reggio  - 

- 

Bracci 

51-55 

20.85 

Rhineland  - 

- 

Feet 

97.17 

I2-35 

Riga 

- 

ditto 

1 1 1 .2 1 

10.79 

Rimini 

- 

Bracci 

56.10 

21.39 

Rome 

- 

Feet 

103.45 

1 1 .60 

Builders’  Canne 

i3-65 

87.92 

Palmi 

136.49 

8.79 

Roltock  - 

- 

Feet 

105.45 

11.38 

Rotterdam 

- 

(See  Rhineland.) 

Ruflia 

. 

Arfheens  - 

42.86 

28 

Safhes 

14.28 

S4 

Feet 

87.27 

13-75 

Sardinia 

- 

Palmi 

122.70 

9.78 

Savoy 

- 

(See  Chamberry.) 

Sienna 

- 

Feet 

Lr 

6 

CO 

14.86 

Sicily 

. 

(See  Palermo.) 

Silefia 

- 

Ruthes 

7.06 

170 

Spain 

- 

Feet 

107.91 

11. 12 

Toefas 

17.98 

66.72 

Palmos 

143.88 

8-34 

Stade 

- 

Feet 

104.80 

11.45 

Stettin 

- 

ditto 

107.91 

11.12 

Stockholm 

- 

(See  Sweden.) 

Strafburg  - 

- 

Feet 

io5-35 

n-39 

Land  ditto 

103.28 

1 1.62 

(See  alfo  France.) 

Stutgard  - 

- 

(See  Wurtemberg.) 

Sweden 

- 

Feet 

102.66 

11.69 

Fathoms  - 

17. 1 1 

70.14 

Rods 

6-43 

187.04 

T rent 

- 

Feet 

83.28 

14.41 

Turin 

- 

ditto 

94-34 

12.72 

Ulm 

- 

ditto 

1 °5-35 

11 -39 

Utrecht 

- 

ditto 

1 11.82 

10.74 

Venice 

. 

ditto 

87.72 

13.40 

Verona 

. 

ditto 

89.55 

13.68 

Vicenza 

- 

ditto 

88.04 

1 3-63 

Vienna 

- 

ditto 

96-39 

12.45 

Warfaw 

- 

ditto 

85-33 

14.03 

Wifmar 

- 

ditto 

103.63 

1 1.58 

Wurtemberg 

- 

ditto 

104.80 

n.45 

Zell  - 

- 

(See  Hanover.) 

Ziriczee 

• 

ditto 

98.28 

12.21 

Zurich 

- 

Feet 

101.60 

11. 81 

Ruthes 

10.16 

1 18. 10 

Fathoms  - 

16.32 

73-5° 

Table  XXVIII. — A Companion  of  the  Itinerary  Mea- 
fures  of  different  Countries,  exhibiting  the  Number  of 
each,  anfwering  to  ioo  Englifh  Miles  ; alfo  the  Length 
of  a fingle  Meafure  of  each  Sort,  in  Englifh  Yards. 


Number  of 
each  equal 
to  100 
En.  Miles. 

Length  ot 
a fingle 
Mealureof 
each  Sort. 

Arabia  - - Miles 

Bohemia  - - ditto 

Brabant  - - ditto 

Burgundy  - - ditto 

China  - - Lis  ... 

Denmark  - - Miles 

England  - - ditto 

ditto  geographical 
Flanders  - - Miles 

France  - - Leagues,  Aflro--) 

nomical  - - j 

ditto  Marine 
ditto  legal  of  1 
2000  Toifes.  | 
Germany  - - Miles,  geograph. 

ditto,  Long 
ditto,  Short 

Hamburgh  - Miles 

Hanover  - - ditto 

HefTe  - - ditto 

Holland  - - ditto 

Hungary  - - ditto 

Ireland  - - ditto 

Italy  . - - ditto 

Lithuania  - - ditto 

Oldenburgh  * ditto 

Poland  - - Miles,  Short 

ditto,  Long 

Portugal  - - Legoas 

Pruflia  - - Miles  - - . 

Rome  - - Ancient  Milesof) 

8 Stadia  - J 
Modern  Miles  - 
Ruflia  - - Verfts 

Saxony  - - Miles 

Scotland  - - ditto 

Silefia  - - ditto 

Spain  - . Leguas  common 

of  8000  Varas  / 
ditto  Legal,  of  l 
5000  Varas  J 
Swabia  - - Miles 

Sweden  - - ditto 

Switzerland  - ditto 

Turkey  - - Berries 

Weftphalia  - Miles 

81.93 
17.36 

28.93 
28.46 

279.80 
2I-35 

IOO 

86.91 

25.62 

36.21 

28.97 

41.28 

21.72 

17-38 

25.66 
2i-35 

15-23 

16.68 

27.52 

*9-31 

57-93 

86.91 

18 

16.26 

28.97 

21.72 

26.03 

20.78 

109.18 

86.91 

150.81 
17.76 
88.70 

27.67 

23-73 

37-97 

17-38 

!5-°4 

!9-23 

96.38 

14.56 

Eng.  Yards 
2148 
IOI 17 
6082 
6183 
629 
8244 
1760 
2025 
6869 

4860 

60  75 

4263 

8101 

10126 

6859 

8244 

ii559 

10547 

6395 

9H3 

3038 

2025 

9781 

10820 

6075 

8101 

6760 

8468 

1612 

2023 
1 167 
9905 
1984 
7083 

7416 

4635 

10126 
1 1700 
9i53 
1826 
12151 
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Table  XXIX.  Shewing  the  Contents  of  a Square  Foot 
of  different  Countries,  in  Englifh  Square  Inches,  and 


Amflerdam 

contains 

Englifh  Square 
Inches. 

124.32 

Antwerp 

- 

- 

- 

126.34 

Berlin 

- 

- 

- 

148.59 

Bern  - 

- 

- 

- 

Bologna 

- 

- 

- 

224.70 

Bremen 

- 

- 

- 

1 29.50 

Denmark  or  Rhineland 

- 

152.52 

Dantzic 

- 

- 

- 

127.46 

Drefden 

- 

- 

- 

124.10 

England 

- 

- 

- 

144.00 

France 

- 

- 

- 

163.32 

Hamburgh 

- 

- 

- 

127.46 

Hanover 

. 

- 

- 

131.10 

Konigfberg 

- 

- 

- 

146.65 

Eeipfic 

- 

- 

- 

123.43 

Lifbon 

- 

- 

- 

167.96 

Milan 

- 

- 

- 

243.98 

Nuremberg 

- 

- 

143.04 

Ofnaburg 

- 

- 

121.00 

Rome 

- 

- 

U4-56 

Spain  - 

- 

- 

123.65 

Sweden 

- 

- 

136.65 

Turin  - 

- 

- 

161.80 

Venice 

- 

- 

1S7.13 

Vienna 

- 

- 

155.00 

Zurich 

- 

- 

139-42 

Metre  - 

- 

- 

1550.00 

Table  XXX. — Shewing  the  Contents  of  a Cubic  Foot 
of  different  Countries,  in  Englifh  Cubic  Inches,  and  hun- 
dredth Parts  of  an  Inch. 


A French  Cubic 


Amflerdam  contains 

Englifh  Cubic 
Inches. 

1386.20 

Antwerp 

- 

- 

1420.03 

Berlin 

- 

- 

1811.39 

Bern 

- 

- 

1536.80 

Bologne 

- 

- 

3368.25 

Bremen 

- 

- 

1473-76 

Denmark  or 

Rhineland 

18S3.65 

Dantzic 

- 

- 

1 439*°7 

Drefden 

- 

- 

1382.50 

England 

- 

- 

1728.00 

France 

- 

- 

20S7.34 

Hamburgh 

- 

- 

1439.07 

Hanover 

- 

- 

1501.12 

Konigfberg 

- 

- 

1775.96 

Leipfic 

- 

- 

1 3 7 1 -3  3 

Lifbon 

- 

- 

2177.80 

Milan 

- 

- 

381 2.98 

Nuremberg 

- 

- 

1710.76 

Ofnaburgh  - 

- 

- 

i33 1,00 

Rome 

- 

- 

1560.90 

Spain 

- 

- 

i375-04 

Sweden 

- 

- 

1597.52 

1 unn 

- 

- 

2058.07 

Venice 

. 

- 

2560.10 

Vienna 

- 

- 

1929.78 

Zurich 

- 

. 

1647.20 

Metre 

- 

- 

61023.50 

Table  XXXI. — A Comparifon  of  the  Corn  Meafures  of 
different  Places;  namely,  the  Number  of  Meafures  of 
each  Place,  correfponding  to  io  Quarters,  or  80  Englifh 
Bufhels,  Winchefter  Meafure  ; alfo,  the  Contents  of  a 
fingle  Meafure  in  Englifh  Cubic  Inches. 


Number  ol 
each  equal 
to  10  Eng. 
Quarters. 

Contents  of 
a fingle 
Meafure  of 
each  Sort. 

Cub.  Inch. 

Abbeville  - 

- 

Setiers 

- 

18.37 

9364 

Agen 

- 

Sacks 

- 

32-23 

5337 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

- 

Fafs 

- 

1 1 7-73 

1461 

Alcmaar  - 

- 

Sacks 

- 

34.80 

4943 

Alexandria 

- 

Rebebes  - 

- 

17.94 

95  8 7 

Kiflos 

- 

16.51 

10418 

Algiers 

- 

'i'arrie 

. 

141 .10 

1219 

Alicant 

- 

Cafhfes 

- 

n.44 

15038 

Altona 

- 

(See  Hamburgh.) 

Amersfort  - 

. 

Mudden 

- 

12.30 

13986 

Amiens 

- 

Setiers 

_ 

85.79 

2005 

Amflerdam 

- 

Mudden 

. 

26.06 

6596 

Sacks 

- 

34-76 

4947 

Scheepels  - 

- 

104.28 

j649 

Tonnes 

. 

20.85 

8245 

Ancona 

- 

Rubbi 

_ 

10.32 

16662 

Antwerp  - 

- 

Viertels 

- 

36-55 

47°5 

Apulia 

- 

Tomoli 

- 

55-xi 

3 1 2 1 

Archangel  - 

- 

Czetwer  - 

- 

14.46 

1 1888 

Arles 

- 

Setiers 

- 

47.40 

.3628 

Arnheim  - 

- 

Mo  u vers  - 

- 

21.27 

8087 

Augfburg  - 

- 

S chaff 

- 

6.41 

26812 

Avignon  - 

- 

Boiiieaux  - 

- 

30.65 

561 2 

Azores 

- 

Alquieres  - 

- 

235-3° 

731 

Barcelona  - 

- 

Quarceras  - 

- 

39.08 

44°  1 

Bafil 

- 

Sacks 

- 

21.93 

7844 

Bayonne  - 

- 

Conques  - 

- 

68.72 

2503 

Bergamo  - 

- 

Soma 

- 

17.18 

10008 

Bergen 

- 

(SeeCopenhag 

en.) 

Bergen-op-Zoom 

Sillers 

- 

60.98 

2821 

Berlin 

- 

Scheffels  - 

- 

54-°9 

3180 

Bern  - 

- 

Mutt 

_ 

16.76 

10260 

Beauvais  - 

- 

Tonneaux  - 

- 

1.45 

1 18529 

Bilboa 

- 

Fanegas 

- 

47  - J9 

36f5 

Boifieduc  - 

- 

Mouvers  - 

- 

19.84 

867 1 

Bologna 

- 

Corbe 

- 

38.20 

45°3 

Bof  zen  or  Boliano 

Scheffels  - 

- 

25.84 

6657 

Boulogne  - 

- 

Setiers 

- 

16.32 

io535 

B urdeaux 

- 

Boifi'eaux  - 

- 

36.73 

4682 

Breda 

- 

Viertels 

- 

32.41 

5806 

Bremen 

- 

Scheftels  - 

- 

39-64 

4339 

Breflaw 

- 

ditto 

- 

40.32 

4266 

Bred 

- 

Tonneaux  - 

- 

2.04 

84200 

Brille 

- 

Sacks 

- 

39.22 

4385 

Bruges 

. 

Hoeds 

. 

16.92 

10164 

Brunfwick 

- 

Himten 

- 

90.62 

1898 

Scheffels  - 

. 

9.06 

18980 

Bruffels 

- 

Sacks 

- 

24.17 

7117 

Cadiz 

Fanegas  - 

- 

5° 

3439 

Calabria  - 

Tomoli 

- 

55-*5 

3”9 

Calais 

Setiers 

- 

16.9  5 

10144 

Campen 

Mudden 

- 

24.10 

7i37 

Candia 

Charges 

- 

18.52 

9288 

Caffel 

Viertels 

19-75 

8710 

Caflile 

Fanegas 

-1 

49-74 

3458 

Cette 
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Number  of 
each  equal 
to  1 0 Eng. 
Quarters. 

Contents  of 
a finale 
Meafure  of 
each  Sort. 

- 

N umber  of 
eai  h equal 
t.;  J 0 Eng. 
Quarters. 

Contents  of 
a (Ingle 
Meafure  of 
each  Sort. 

Cub.  Inch. 

Cub.  Inch. 

Cette 

- 

Setiers 

- 

42.98 

4002 

Hanau 

- 

Malters 

- 

- 

25.04 

6868 

Cleves 

- 

Makers 

- 

15.7° 

IC954 

Hanover  - 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

15.IO 

11388 

Cologne 

- 

ditto 

- 

1 7- 39 

I 9892 

Harderwick 

- 

Mudden 

- 

- 

28.87 

5957 

Colberg 

- 

Scheffels  - 

- 

56.72 

3°32 

Harlem 

- 

Sacks 

- 

- 

36.80 

4673 

Conltantmople 

- 

Killos 

- 

85.02 

2023 

Harlingen  - 

- 

Mudden 

- 

- 

3 1 93 

5386 

Copenhagen 

- 

Toende 

r 

20.26 

8489 

Havre-de-Grace  - 

Boiiieaux 

- 

- 

81.55 

2109 

Corfu 

- 

Moggi 

- 

23.21 

6097 

Heidelberg 

- 

Makers 

- 

- 

27-37 

62  85 

Co-lica 

- 

Stajo 

- 

28.60 

6014 

Heufden  - 

Mudden 

- 

- 

16.69 

10305 

Corunna  - 

- 

Ferrados  - 

- 

174.44 

986 

Hildefheim 

- 

Scheffels 

- 

- 

54  36 

3i64 

Culm 

- 

Scheffels  - 

- 

51- 37 

33+3 

Holitein 

- 

Tonnen 

- 

- 

20.26 

8489 

Creutznach 

- 

Makers 

- 

19.38 

8874 

Honfleur  - 

- 

Roiffeaux 

- 

- 

71.96 

2390 

Cyprus 

- 

Medimni  - 

• 

38.62 

4453 

Hoorn 

- 

Sacks 

- 

- 

42.50 

4047 

Dantzic 

- 

Bchetiels  - 

- 

57-95 

2968 

Hulum 

- 

Rye  Tonnes 

- 

18.34 

9378 

Darmifadt 

- 

ditto 

- 

28.14 

61 1 1 

Wheat  ditto 

- 

18.25 

9426 

Denmark  - 

- 

(See  Copenhagen.) 

Ingolftadt  - 

- 

Schaff 

- 

- 

2.70 

65536 

Delft 

- 

Sacks 

- 

28 

6141 

Ireland 

- 

Barrels 

- 

- 

20 

8600 

Deventer  - 

- 

Mudden 

- 

34.80 

4942 

Kiel 

- 

Tonnes 

- 

- 

23.78 

7252 

Dieppe 

- 

Mines 

- 

27.55 

6243 

Scheffels 

- 

- 

7I-34 

24x1 

Dixmnde  - 

- 

Rafieres 

- 

29.51 

5821 

Konigfberg 

- 

New  JSchefiels 

- 

54.56 

3 M2 

Dordrecht  - 

- 

Great  Sacks 

- 

23- >7 

7.128 

Laland 

- 

Tonnen 

- 

- 

20.52 

8380 

Little  ditto 

- 

30.91 

5565 

Lawemburg 

- 

Sacks 

- 

- 

t6-43 

10466 

Drel'den 

- 

Scheltels  - 

- 

26.64 

6456 

Leghorn  - 

- 

Staji 

- 

- 

1 14.60 

J501 

Dunkirk  - 

- 

Sea  Rafieres 

- 

I7-4° 

9884 

Sacchi 

- 

- 

38.20 

45°3 

Land  ditto 

- 

*9-57 

8786 

Leiplic 

- 

Sch.  ffels 

- 

- 

20.28 

8481 

Flbing 

- 

Schehels  - 

- 

53 

2965 

Lewarden  - 

- 

Mudden 

- 

- 

31-93 

5386 

Embdcu 

- 

Tonnen 

- 

I4-7° 

11697 

Leyden 

- 

Sacks 

- 

- 

42.47 

4049 

Verps 

- 

58.80 

2924 

Libourne  - 

- 

Sacks 

- 

- 

33-86 

5°79 

England  - 

- 

VVinehelter  J3u(h. 

80 

2150 

Liebau 

- 

Loots 

- 

- 

45 

3822 

ditto  Quarters 

- 

10 

17200 

Lilbon 

- 

Alquieres 

- 

- 

210.52 

817 

Enkhuyten 

- 

Mudden 

- 

21.25 

8095 

Fanegas 

- 

- 

52.63 

3268 

Sacks 

- 

42.50 

4048 

Liege 

- 

Setiers 

- 

- 

94.14 

1827 

Erfurt 

_ 

Scheffels  - 

. 

50.01 

343° 

Lifle 

- 

Razieres 

- 

- 

39-64 

4339 

Faro 

- 

Alquieres  - 

- 

174.26 

987 

Lubec 

- 

Wheat  Scheffels 

84.27 

2041 

Eemeren 

- 

Scheffels  - 

- 

74.98 

2294 

Oats  ditto 

- 

- 

71.81 

2395 

Ferrara 

- 

Stari 

- 

93.22 

1845 

Lucca 

- 

Staji  - 

- 

- 

1 16.85 

1472 

Ferro  1 

Ferrados  - 

- 

155.80 

1 104 

Luneburgh 

- 

(See  Hanover.) 

Florence  - 

- 

Stari 

- 

1 18.70 

1449 

Lyons 

- 

Anees 

- 

- 

14.69 

11706 

Eiuihing  - 

- 

Sacks 

- 

37-^7 

4566 

Madeira 

- 

Alquieres 

- 

- 

251.46 

684 

France 

- 

OldSyftem.  (See 

Magdeburgh 

- 

Scheffels 

- 

- 

54.56 

3i52 

Paris.) 

Majorca 

- 

Quarteras 

- 

- 

41.83 

41 1 2 

New  Syf.  Litres 

2818.70 

61 

Malaga 

- 

Fanegas 

- 

- 

45.46 

3783 

Decalitres  - 

- 

281.87 

610 

Malta 

- 

Salme 

- 

10.15 

16930 

Hedfalitres 

- 

28.18 

6102 

Manheim  - 

- 

Makers 

- 

- 

27-37 

6285 

Francfort  - 

- 

Makers 

. 

26.10 

6590 

Mantua 

- 

Stari 

- 

- 

80. Q4 

2125 

Fridericklladt 

- 

Tonnen 

- 

21.74 

79 1 3 

Marfeilles  - 

- 

Charges 

- 

- 

18.27 

9411 

Galicia 

- 

Ferrados  - 

- 

149.16 

IJ53 

Maltricht  - 

- 

Setiers 

- 

- 

124.38 

13  S3 

Geneva 

- 

Coupes 

- 

36.29 

4739 

Mentz 

- 

Malters 

- 

- 

3°-94 

555s 

Genoa 

- 

Mina 

- 

'23.30 

7382 

Mecklenburgh 

- 

Scheffels 

- 

- 

66.39 

2591 

Ghent 

- 

Haiiter 

- 

54.12 

3 !78 

Memel 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

58.22 

2954 

Goes  - 

- 

Sacks 

- 

38.70 

4444 

Middleburg 

- 

Sacks 

- 

- 

40.08 

4291 

Gluckftadt 

- 

Tonnen 

- 

22 

7813 

Milan 

- 

Moggi 

- 

- 

20.37 

8444 

Gouda 

- 

Sacks 

- 

27.09 

6348 

Staji 

- 

- 

162.96 

io55 

Gorcum 

- 

Mudden 

- 

16.67 

10314 

Modena 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

40 

4297 

Gravelines  - 

- 

Rafieres 

- 

21.29 

8080 

Montpellier 

- 

Setiers 

- 

- 

53-2i 

3232 

Greece 

- 

Medimni  - 

- 

71.96 

2390 

Morlaix 

- 

Boiffeaux 

- 

- 

52.56 

3272 

Greipfwald 

- 

Scheffels  - 

- 

72.36 

2377 

Munich 

- 

Scheffels 

- 

- 

7-74 

22130 

Groningen  - 

- 

Mudden 

- 

3i-93 

5386 

Muyden  - 

- 

Sacks 

- 

42.50 

4048 

Hague  (The) 

- 

Sacks 

- 

27.06 

6356 

Nancy 

- 

Reals 

- 

- 

I4-7° 

1 1 700 

Hamburgh 

- 

Scheffels  - 

- 

26.76 

6426 

Cartes 

- 

- 

58.80 

2925 

Fafs 

- 

53-  52 

32l3 

Nantes 

- 

Setiers  , 

- 

- 

19.68 

8739 

Himten 

* 

107.04 

1606  1 

Naples 

- 

Tomoli 

- 

- 

55.09 

3122 

Narva 
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I ' 

Number  of 

Contents  of 

1 

each  equal 

a fingle 

I 

to  1 0 Eng. 

Meafure  of 

. 

Quarters. 

each  Sort. 

Cub.  Inch. 

Narva 

- 

Tonnes 

- 

- 

17-38 

9893 

Naumburg 

- 

Scheffels 

- 

- 

36.50 

4712 

Negropont 

- 

Killos 

- 

- 

93.02 

1849 

Nice 

- 

Staji 

- 

- 

70.46 

2441 

Nieuport  - 

- 

Razieres 

- 

- 

16.93 

IOI57 

Nimeguen  - 

- 

Mouvers 

- 

- 

21.04 

8l8l 

Nuremberg 

- 

Makers 

- 

- 

16.86 

10200 

Oldenburg 

- 

Tonnen 

- 

- 

I 7.28 

9946 

Oneglia 

- 

Mine 

- 

- 

23.78 

7233 

O porto 

- 

Alquieres 

- 

- 

165.66 

IO5I 

Olnaburg  - 

- 

Scheffels 

- 

- 

98.12 

*753 

Oftend 

- 

Razieres 

- 

• 

l6.02 

10733 

Oviedo 

- 

Fanegas 

- 

- 

37-5 1 

4585 

Paris 

- 

Setiers 

- 

- 

18.38 

9360 

Boiffeaux 

- 

- 

220.52 

780 

PafTau 

- 

Sechfling 

- 

- 

8.83 

19465 

Patras 

- 

Stare 

- 

- 

34-31 

5012 

Rachels 

. 

- 

102.93 

1671 

Pernau 

. 

Tonnes 

. 

. 

22.25 

7729 

Ptrfia 

- 

Artabas 

- 

. 

42.85 

4OI3 

P land  - 

- 

Corzecs 

. 

- 

55- J3 

3I2o 

Prague 

. 

Stricks 

- 

. 

26.39 

6516 

Ranfbon  - 

- 

Maafs 

. 

- 

ic.64 

16171 

Revel 

- 

Tonnen 

• 

. 

23-83 

7219 

Riga 

- 

Loofs 

- 

- 

43-24 

3978 

Tonnen 

- 

- 

21.62 

7956 

Rochelle  - 

- 

Boiffeaux 

- 

- 

85.70 

2007 

Rome 

- 

Ilubbi 

. 

- 

10. 17 

16904 

Quarii 

- 

- 

40  70 

4226 

Roltock.  - 

- 

Scheffels 

- 

- 

79-4° 

2 166 

Rotterdam 

- 

Sacks 

- 

- 

27.04 

636 1 

Hoeds 

- 

- 

2-53 

67850 

Rouen 

- 

Setiers 

- 

- 

15-75 

10920 

Boifieaux 

- 

- 

1 26 

j365 

Rufiia 

- 

Chet  wer 

- 

- 

13.82 

1 244.8 

St.  Andero 

- 

Fanegas 

- 

- 

5 1 -95 

33 1 1 

St.  Gall  - 

- 

Charges 

- 

- 

38-71 

4443 

St.  Malocs 

- 

Boiffeaux 

- 

- 

<>3-77 

2697 

St.  Omer  - 

- 

Rafiares 

- 

- 

21.77 

7900 

St.  Sebaftian 

- 

Fanegas 

- 

- 

47.12 

3650 

St.  Valery 

- 

Setiers 

- 

- 

18.58 

9356 

Sardinia 

- 

Starelli 

- 

- 

57-56 

2988 

Schiedam  - 

- 

Sacks 

- 

- 

27.04 

6360 

Scotland  - 

- 

Wheat  Firlcts 

- 

78.28 

2197 

Barley  ditto 

- 

53.66 

3205 

S lei wig 

- 

Tonnen 

- 

- 

20. 19 

S520 

Seville 

. 

(See  Soain . ) 

Sicily 

_ 

Salme  Groffe 

- 

S.18 

21014 

Salme  Generale 

•- 

10.18 

16886 

Smyrna 

- 

Kiflos 

- 

- 

80.34 

2 141 

Spain 

- 

Fanegas 

- 

- 

50.01 

3439 

Cahizes 

- 

- 

4. 16 

41268 

Stettin 

- 

Scheffels 

- 

- 

54.09 

3180 

Stolberg  - 

- 

Viertels 

- 

- 

61.30 

2806 

Stralfund  - 

- 

Tonnen 

- 

- 

24. 1 1 

7134 

Scheflels 

- 

- 

72.33 

2378 

Sweden 

- 

Tunnor 

- 

- 

19.24 

8940 

ditto  (with  goodl 
meafure)  \ 

17.10 

10058 

Tonningen 

- 

Tonnen 

- 

- 

23.20 

7413 

Tortola 

- 

Ouatteras 

- 

- 

3i-77 

54M 

Number  of 
each  equal 
to  1 0 Eng. 
Quarters. 

Contents  of 
a fingle 
Meafure  of 
each  Soit. 

Cub. Inch. 

Toulon 

. 

Emines 

- 

. 

79 

2178 

Triefte 

- 

- 

Stari 

- 

- 

38.04 

4521 

Tripoli 

- 

- 

Caffili 

- 

- 

8.69 

19780 

Tunis 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

7.87 

2i855 

Turin 

- 

- 

Sacchi 

- 

- 

24.52 

7oij 

Staji 

- 

- 

73-56 

2338 

Ulm 

- 

- 

Immis 

- 

- 

12.26 

1402 1 

Utrecht 

- 

. 

Mtidden 

- 

- 

24.16 

.7117 

Valencia 

- 

. 

Cahizes 

. 

- 

17-l3 

10037 

Vannes 

- 

- 

Tonneaux 

- 

- 

1 .84 

93556 

V enice 

- 

- 

Staji 

- 

- 

34-78 

4945 

Verona 

- 

- 

Minelli 

- 

- 

76.41 

2251 

Viani 

- 

- 

Alquieres 

- 

- 

173.88 

989 

Vienna 

- 

. 

Metzen 

- 

- 

45-83 

3753 

Weimar 

- 

- 

Scheffels 

- 

- 

31-6  7 

543° 

. W limar 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

73.66 

2336 

j W olgalt 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

69.38 

2479 

Wurtemberg 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

53-28 

3228 

Zant 

- 

- 

Barrili 

- 

- 

76.41 

2251 

Zell  - 

- 

- 

( See  Hanover. ) 

J Ziriczee 

- 

- 

Sacks 

- 

- 

36.28 

474i 

j Zurich 

- 

- 

Mutten 

- 

- 

34-°7 

5048 

f Zwoll 

- 

Sacks 

* 

25.16 

6836 

Table  XXXII. — A Companion  of  the  Liquid  Meafures 
of  different  Places;  namely,  the  Number  of  Meafures  of 
each  Place,  correfponding  to  ioo  Englifh  Gallons,  Wine 
Meafure ; and  aifo  the  Contents  of  a fingle  Meafure  of 
each  Sort,  in  Englilh  Cubic  Inches. 


Number  0* 
each  equal 
100  Eng. 
Gallons. 

Contents  ol 
a fingle 
Meafure  oi 
each  Sort. 

Cub.  Inch 

Alicant 

- 

Cantaras  - 

- 

37*T4 

62  2 

Altona 

- 

Tonnes 

- 

3.26 

7072 

Stubgens  - 

- 

104.52 

221 

Amfterdam 

- 

Ankers 

- 

9.91 

233r 

Stekans 

- 

19.82 

I 165 

Viertels 

- 

52.03 

444 

Stoops 

- 

158.22 

146 

Mingels 

- 

316.44 

73 

Augfburgh 

- 

Ma*fs 

- 

255.71 

90 

Ancona 

- 

Boccaii 

- 

26704 

86 

Antwerp  - 

- 

Stoops 

- 

1 19.08 

194 

Apulia 

- 

Salme 

- 

2.45 

942  S 

Arragon  - 

- 

Cantaras  - 

- 

39-49 

585 

Barcelona  - 

— 

W’ne  Cargas 

- 

2-93 

7877 

Arrobas  - 

- 

35-2i 

61,6 

Oil  Cargas 

- 

3.12 

7594 

Bari  - 

- 

Oil  Staji  - 

- 

22.87 

1010 

Salme 

- 

2 29 

IOIOO 

Bafil  - - 

- 

Ohms 

- 

7 56 

3 °53 

Bayonne  - 

- 

Veltes 

- 

51.22 

45 1 

Berg  amo  - 

- 

Brente 

- 

5 20 

444* 

Berlin 

- 

Ankers 

- 

10.31 

229 

Bern 

- 

Maals 

- 

226.48 

102 

Blois  - 

- 

Quartauts 

. - 

3-74 

6183 

Bologna 
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Number  oi 
each  equal 
1 00  Eng. 
Gallons. 

Contents  0; 
a fingle 
Meafure  ot 
each  Sort. 

> 

Number  0 
each  equa 
100  Eng 
Gallons. 

Contem  s of 
a fingle 
Meafure  ol 
each  Sort. 

Cub.  Inch. 

Cub.  Inch. 

Bologna  - 

- 

Corbe 

- 

5-*3 

45°3 

Hamburgh 

Stubgen 

IO4.53 

22  I 

Boccali 

- 

3°8 

75 

- 

Beer  Tonnes 

2.17 

10608 

Bourdeaux 

- 

Barnques  - 

- 

1.64 

24033 

Hanover  - 

- 

Ahms 

2-43 

9493 

Veltes 

- 

52-74 

438 

Stubgen  - 

97.46 

237 

Pots 

- 

181.18 

J 27! 

Beer  Tonnes 

3-73 

6198 

Bremen 

- 

Stubgens  - 

- 

118.79 

J94i 

Heidelberg 

- 

Viertels 

41.10 

562 

Breflaw 

- 

Eimers 

- 

6.82 

3389 

Maafs 

164.40 

140-j 

Tops 

- 

135.88 

170 

Holltein  - 

- 

(See  Hamburgh.) 

Bruniwick 

- 

Stubgens  - 

- 

203.12 

224 

Hungary  - 

- 

Eimers 

5.16 

4474 

Burgundy 

- 

Quartauts 

- 

"3-68 

6275 

Tokay  Anthals  - 

7-49 

3084 

Cadiz 

- 

(See  Spain.) 

Koniglberg 

- 

Stofs 

264 

872 

Canary  lflands 

- 

Arrobas  - 

- 

24-34 

949 

Quarts 

33° 

70 

Candia 

Oil  Miftati 

- 

3495 

661 

Leghdrn  - 

- 

Wine  Barrili 

9 

2564 

Caflel 

- 

Quartlins  - 

- 

46.29 

499 

Fiafchi 

1 80.47 

128 

Champaigne 

- 

Quartauts 

- 

4.20 

5496 

Boccali 

360.04 

64 

Cognac 

- 

Veltes 

- 

51.68 

447 

Oil  Barrili 

1 1.89 

1942 

Cologne 

- 

Ohms 

- 

2-43 

950 1 

Leipfic 

- 

Eimers 

4-97 

4644 

Viertels 

- 

63.29 

365 

Kannen 

3 1 2. 1 6 

74 

Conltantinople 

- 

Almuds 

- 

72.41 

3 !9 

Vilier  Kannen  - 

268.60 

86 

Copenhagen 

- 

Ahms 

- 

2.45 

9420 

Beer  Tonnes 

4.16 

555° 

Ankers 

- 

9.81 

2355 

Eindau 

- 

Quarts 

i65 

140 

Stubgens  - 

- 

98.07 

235i 

Eilbon 

- 

Almudes  - 

22.21 

1040 

Cracow 

- 

( See  Poland.) 

- 

Potes 

44.42 

c 20 

Dantzic 

- 

Beer  Stofs 

- 

1 64.40 

140! 

Canhadas  - 

265.51 

87 

Wine  ditto 

- 

221. c6 

104! 

Lifle 

- 

Lots 

i83-33 

126 

Ahms 

- 

2.01 

1 1495 

London 

- 

(See  England.) 

Dijon 

- 

Quartauts 

- 

3-  68 

6275 

Lubec 

- 

(See  Hamburgh.) 

Drefden  - 

- 

Vifier  Kannes 

- 

268.60 

86 

Lucca 

- 

Oil  Coppi  - 

3- 79 

6093 

Common  ditto 

- 

102.90 

57? 

Lyons 

- 

Pots 

403.49 

57i 

Wine  Eimers 

- 

5-59 

4128 

Macon 

- 

( See  Burgundy. ) 

Beer  Tonnen 

- 

3-85 

5993 

Majorca  - 

- 

Oil  Cortanes 

91.66 

252 

Dunkirk  - 

- 

Pots 

- 

167.39 

138 

Malaga 

- 

(See  Spain.) 

England  « 

- 

Beer  Gallons 

- 

81  91 

285 

Malta 

- 

CafBfi 

18.19 

1270 

Pints 

- 

655.28 

32* 

Mantua 

- 

Oil  Moggi 

3-39 

6804 

Wine  Gallons 

- 

100 

231 

Marleilles  - 

. 

Millerolles 

6-35 

3639 

Pints 

- 

800 

28 1 

Efcandeaux 

25.40 

910 

Ferrara 

- 

Maitelli 

- 

4.60 

5015 

Pots 

380.75 

60J 

Secchie 

- 

36.84 

627 

Mafia 

- 

Oil  Barrili 

10.69 

2161 

Florence  - 

- 

Oil  Barrili 

- 

11.87 

1946 

Mentz 

- 

Maafs 

202.62 

1 14 

Wine  ditto 

- 

9.52 

2427 

Mellina 

- 

Wine  Salme 

4.40 

524a 

Fiafchi 

- 

iqo.qo 

121 

Oil  Cattili  - 

34-89 

662 

Boccali 

- 

381.80 

6oi 

Minorca 

- 

Barriles 

12 

1927 

France 

- 

Old  Syltem,  (S 

ee 

* 

Quartillos  - 

66 

3 50 

Paris. ) 

Montpellier 

- 

Setieis 

11.17 

2067 

New  Sylt.  Litres 

377.20 

6if 

Wine  Barrals 

14.89 

1550 

Decalitres  • 

- 

37-72 

6124 

Pots 

358-14 

64 1 

Hettahtres 

- 

3-77 

6124 

Oil  Barrals 

n-39 

2028 

Francfort  - 

- 

Viertels 

- 

5 1 -33 

450 

Pots 

3^3.78 

63  J 

Maafs 

- 

205-33 

II2f 

Nantes 

- 

Veltes 

67-34 

343 

Gallipoli  - 

- 

Salme 

- 

2.44 

9459 

Naples 

- 

Wine  Barrili 

9.08 

2544 

Geneva 

- 

Setiers 

- 

8-37 

2760 

Oil  Staji  - 

20.39 

11 33 

Quarterons 

- 

200.87 

1 r5 

Narva 

- 

Ankers 

9-77 

2364 

Pots  - - 

- 

401.74 

57a 

Stofs 

29240 

79 

Genoa 

- 

Wine  Barrili 

- 

5.10 

4530 

Nice 

- 

Rubbi 

44 

5 25 

Piute  - - 

255.24 

9°i 

Nuremberg 

- 

Eimers 

5.56 

4J49 

Oil  Barrili 

- 

5.85 

3946 

Vilier  Maals 

355-3  8 

65 

Gotha 

- 

Stubgen 

- 

hi. 86 

2064 

Schenck  Maafs  - 

381.18 

60 J 

Hamburgh 

- 

Ahms 

- 

2.61 

8836 

Oneglia 

- 

Oil  Barrili 

6.16 

3749 

Ankers 

- 

IO-45 

2209 

Oporto 

- 

Almudes  - 

14.85 

*555 

Eimers 

- 

>3-°7 

1767 

Alquieres 

29-73 

777 

Viertels 

- 

52.26 

442 

Canhadas  - 

178.38 

1295 

Orleans 
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N umber  0 
each  cqua 
1 00  Eng 
Gallons. 

1 Contents  01 
1 a fingle 
. Meafure  of 
each  Sort. 

Cub.  I itch. 

Orleans  - - ( See  Burgundy. ) 

Ofnaburg  - Kannes 

3 10.06 

74f 

Oviedo  - - Cantaras  - 

20.17 

U45 

Paris  - - Setiers 

5°-43 

458 

Pots 

201.75 

"4l 

Pintes 

403.50 

57] 

Pernau  - - (See  Narva.) 

Poland  - - Garniecs  - 

238.14 

97 

Prague  - - Eimers 

5.89 

3916 

Pints 

1 88.93 

122' 

Ratifbon  - - Great  Eimers  - 

3- 33 

6934 

Berg  ditto 

4-31 

5359 

Common  ditto 

4.5S 

5°43 

ICopfen 

293-33 

78  i 

Revel  - - Ankers 

10.43 

2214 

Stofs 

312  16 

74 

Riga  - - Idem. 

Rochelle  - - Wine  Barriques 

2.17 

10636 

Brandy  Veltes  - 

5i-79 

446 

Rome  - - Wine  Barrili 

9.02 

2560 

Oil  ditto  - 

10.31 

2240 

Boccali 

Vr 

1 

00 

00 

Cl 

80 

Rotterdam  - (See  Amflerdam.) 

• 

Rouen  - - Pots 

232.16 

99' 

Ruffia  - - Weddras  - 

30  72 

75  2 

Kru  fleas  - 

245-75 

94 

SaragofTa  - - Cantaras  - 

39-55 

584 

Scotland  - - Pints 

223  18 

103^ 

Schaffhaufen  - Maafs 

288.75 

80 

Sicily  - - - Oil  Caffifi 

34-89 

66  2 

Spain  - - Wine  Arrobas  - 

23.60 

981 

Azumbres 

188.56 

122^ 

Quartillos 

757-37 

305 

Oil  Arrobas 

29.97 

771 

Stettin  - - Ankers 

7-34 

3165 

Stralfund  - - Stubgen  - 

97-45 

2 37 

Strafburg  - - Ohms 

8.21 

2813 

Pots 

'97-43 

"7 

Sweden  - - Eimers 

4.82 

4794 

Ankar 

9.64 

2397 

Kan  nor 

'44-37 

160 

Stops 

288.74 

80 

Toulon  - - Miilerolles 

5-93 

3893 

Trie  lie  - - Orne 

5.76 

4007 

Boccali 

207.48 

1 1 13- 

Tripoli  - - Oil  Mattari 

16.80 

1.376 

Tunis  - - Oil  ditto  - 

19.98 

1157 

Wine  ditto 

39-96 

578 

Turin  - - Brente 

6.71 

344i 

Rubbi 

40.31 

573 

Valencia  - - Arrobas  - 

28.44 

812 

Azumbres 

"3-79 

203 

Venice  - - Secchie 

36.78 

628 

Verona  - - Brente 

5-23 

44i7 

Baffe 

83.68 

276 

Warfaw  - - (See  Poland.) 

Vienna  - - Eimers 

6.69 

3452 

Maafs 

267.57 

86J 

Zell  - - Stubgen  - 

97-45 

237 

Zurich  - - Land  Maafs 

206.25 

1 12 

City  dito  - 

228.71 

IOI 

Old  ditto  - 

273-91 

84I 
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Dr.  Kelly*  always  a£luated  by  a defire  of  promoting  lite- 
rature and  fcience,  has,  with  a polite  attention,  which  we  thus 
refpe&fully  acknowledge,  allowed  us  to  extraifl  feveral  of  the 
preceding  tables  from  his  very  valuable  work,  the  “ Uni- 
verfal  Cambifl  a work  which  is  planned  with  judgment, 
and  executed,  at  the  expence  of  much  time  and  labour,  with 
accuracy,  and  which  will  be  no  lefs  acceptable  and  ufeful  to 
men  of  fcience  in  general,  than  to  mercantile  perfons  in  par- 
ticular. 

Measures  ufed  by  different  artificers  are  144  fquare  inches 
= a fquare  foot,  9 fquare  feet  = a fquare  yard,  63  fquare 
feet  =:  7 fquare  yards  = a rood,  100  fquare  feet  ==  a fquare, 
and  272^  fquare  feet  = jcJ  fquare  yards  = a rod,  perch, 
or  fquare  pole. 

Measure  of  fre-wood.  See  Cord  of  wood. 

Measure  for  Horfes.'  See  Hand. 

Measure  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  cadence  and  time  ob- 
ferved  in  poetry,  dancing,  and  mufic,  to  render  them  re- 
gular and  agreeable. 

The  different  meafures  or  metres,  in  poetry,  are  the  dif- 
ferent manners  of  ordering  and  combining  the  quantities,  or 
the  long  and  fhort  fyllables.  Thus  hexameter,  pentameter, 
iambic,  fapphic  verfes,  See.  confilt  of  different  meafures. 
In  Englifh  verfes,  the  meafures  are  extremely  various  and 
arbitrary,  every  poet  being  at  liberty  to  introduce  any  new 
form  that  he  pleafes.  The  moll  ufual  are,  the  heroic,  ge- 
nerally confiding  of  five  long,  and  five  fhort  fyllables  ; and 
verfes  of  four  feet ; and  of  three  feet  and  a csefura,  or  fingle 
fyllabie. 

The  ancients,  by  varioufly  combining  and  tranfpofing 
their  quantities,  made  a vafl  variety  of  different  meafures. 
Of  words,  or  father  feet,  of  two  fyllables,  they  formed  a 
fpondee,  confiding  of  two  long  fyllables  ; a pyrrhic,  of 
two  fhort  fyllables ; a trochee,  of  a long  and  a fhort  fyl- 
labie ; and  an  iambic,  of  a fhort  and  a long  fyllabie. 

Of  their  feet  of  three  fyllables,  they  formed  a mololfus, 
confiding  of  three  long  fyllables  ; a tribrach,  of  three  fhort 
fyllables  ; a daftyl,  of  one  long  and  two  fhort  fyllables  ; 
and  an  anapsed,  of  two  fhort  and  one  long  fyllabie.  The 
Greek  poets  contrived  a hundred  and  twenty-four  different 
combinations  or  meafures,  under  as  many  different  names, 
from  feet  of  two  fyllables  to  thofe  of  fix.  See  Metre  and 
Prosody. 

Measure,  in  Mufic,  the  interval,  or  fpace  of  time,  which 
the  perfon  who  beats  time,  takes  between  the  raifing  and 
falling  of  his  hand  or  foot,  in  order  to  conduft  the  move- 
ment, fometimes  quicker,  and  fometimes  flower,  according 
to  the  kind  of  mufic,  or  the  fubjedl  that  is  fung  or  played. 

The  meafure  is  that  which  regulates  the  time  we  are  to 
dwell  on  each  note.  See  Time. 

The  ordinary  or  common  meafure  is  one  fecond,  or  fix- 
tieth  part  of  a minute,  which  is  nearly  the  fpace  between  the 
beats  of  the  pulfe  or  heart ; the  fydole  or  contraction  of 
the  heart  anfwering  to  the  elevation  of  the  hand ; and  its 
diadole,  or  dilatation,  to  the  letting  it  fall.  The  meafure 
ufually  takes  up  the  fpace  that  a pendulum,  of  two  feet  and 
a half  long,  employs  in  making  a fwing  or  vibration.  The 
meafure  is  regulated  according  to  the  different  quality  or  value 
of  the  notes  in  the  piece  ; by  which  the  time,  that  each  note 
is  to  take  up,  is  expreffed.  The  femi-breve,  for  inflance, 
holds  one  rife,  and  one  fall ; and  this  is  called  the  meafure , or 
whole  meafure  ; fometimes  the  meafure-note , or  time-note  ; the 
minim,  one  rife,  or  cne  fall ; and  the  crotchet,  half  a rife, 
or  half  a fall,  there  being  four  crotchets  in  a full  meafure. 

Measures,  Mufical,  are  now  much  Amplified,  compared 
with  thofe  which  our  anceftors  deferibed,  vve  cannot  fay  ufed, 
as  fome  of  them  are  imprafticable.  In  the  mufical  MS.  of 
Waltham  holy-crofs,  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  marquis  of  Lanf- 

L downe, 
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downe,  N°  9,  by  Chiliton,  we  have  not  only  double  and 
triple  proportions,  but  quintuple,  fefquialterate,  and  fefqui- 
oitavan  ; that  is,  when  one  minim  in  the  bafe  is  as  long  as  a 
femibreve,  or  two  minims  in  the  treble  ; as  three  minims ; as 
five  ; as  one  and  a half ; as  16  to  12,  or  12  to  9. 

Whether  all  thefe  meafures  were  ever  received  in  pra&ical 
mufic,  does  not  appear  ; but  we  can  be  very  certain,  if  they 
were,  that  the  refult  would  be  nothing  but  diflocation  and 
confufion. 

All  meafures  and  fpecies  of  time  in  modern  mufic  are  re- 
duced to  two  proportions  ; the  Unary , dual,  or  even  meafure, 
in  which  the  rife  and  fail  of  the  hand  are  equal ; and  the  ter- 
nary, triple,  or  odd  meafure,  in  which  the  fall  is  double  to 
the  rile.  The  firft,  ufually  called  common  time,  is  the  mea- 
fure confiding  of  two  femibreves,  two  minims,  or  two  crotch- 
ets ; the  fecond,  or  triple  time,  of  three  minims,  three 
crotchets  or  three  quavers. 

To  this  purpofe  the  number  3 is  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lines,  when  the  meafure  is  intended  to  be  triple  ; and 
a C,  when  the  meafure  is  to  be  common  or  double.  This 
rifing  and  falling  of  the  hands  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ajo-jj 
and  vecti.;.  St.  Auguftine  calls  it  plaufus,  and  the  Spaniards 
compas.  See  Arsis  and  Thesis. 

There  is  likewife  a mixed  or  compound  meafure  of  6 or 
12  crotchets  or  quavers  in  a bar,  indicated  at  the  beginning 
of  a movement,  thus  : ,,  or  lp,  or  s.  But  as  all  thefe 
meafures  move  in  triplets,  for  each  portion  of  a bar,  they  are 
reducible  to  binary  and  ternary  meafures. 

Measures,  Powder,  in  Artillery,  are  made  of  copper, 
and  contain  from  an  ounce  to  twelve  pounds : thefe  are  very 
convenient  in  a fiege,  when  guns  or  mortars  are  loaded  with 
loofe  powder,  cfpecially  in  ricochet  firing,  &c. 

MEASURING,  Mensuration,  defined  geometrically , 
is  the  affuming  any  certain  quantity,  and  exprefling  the  pro- 
portion of  other  limilar  quantities  to  the  fame. 

Measuring,  defined  popularly,  is  the  ufing  of  a certain 
known  meafure,  and  determining  thereby  the  precife  extent, 
quantity,  or  capacity  of  any  thing. 

Meafuring,  in  the  general,  makes  the  praflical  part  of 
geometry.  See  Mensuration. 

From  the  various  fubjedts  on  which  it  is  employed,  it  ac- 
quires various  names,  and  conftitutes  various  arts.  Thus, 

Measuring  of  Lines,  or  quantities  of  one  dimenfion,  we 
call  longimetry  ; and  when  thofe  lines  are  not  extended  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  altimetry.  When  the  different  altitudes  of 
the  two  extremes  of  the  lines  are  alone  regained,  we  call  it 
levelling. 

Measuring  of  Superfcies,  or  quantities  of  two  dimenfions, 
is  varioufly  denominated,  according  to  its  fubjedis : when 
converfant  about  lands,  it  is  called  geodefia,  or  furveying  : 
in  other  cafes,  it  is  called  limply  meafuring.  The  inftruments 
ufed  are  the  ten-foot  rod,  chain,  compafs,  circumferentor, 
&c. 

Measuring  of  Solids,  or  quantities  of  three  dimenfions, 
we  call  flereometry  ; where  it  is  converlant  about  the  capa- 
cities of  veffels,  or  the  liquors  they  contain  particularly, 
gauging. 

The  inftruments  for  this  art  are  the  gauging-rod,  Hiding- 
rule,  &c. 

From  the  definition  of  meafuring,  where  the  meafure  is 
expreffed  to  be  fimilar  or  homogeneous  to,  i.  e.  of  the  fame 
kind  with,  the  thing  meafured,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  firft 
cafe,  or  in  quantities  of  one  dimenfion,  the  meafure  muft  be 
a line  ; in  the  fecoud,  a fuperficies ; and  in  the  third,  a folid. 
For  a line,  v.  gr.  cannot  meafure  a furface ; to  meafure, 
being  no  more  than  to  apply  the  known  quantity  to  the  un- 
known, till  the  two  become  equal.  Now  a furface  has 
breadth,  and  a line  has  none  : and  if  one  line  have  no  breadth, 
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two  or  a hundred  have  none.  A line,  therefore,  can  never 
be  applied  fo  often  to  a furface,  as  to  be  equal  to  it,  i.  e.  to 
meafure  it.  And  from  the  like  reafoning  it  is  evident,  a fu- 
perficies, which  has  no  depth,  cannot  become  equal  to,  i.  e. 
cannot  meafure,  a folid,  which  has. 

While  a line  continues  fuch,  it  may  be  meafured  by  any  part 
of  itfelf : but  when  the  line  begins  to  flow,  and  to  generate 
a new  dimenfion,  the  meafure  muft  keep  pace,  and  flow  too  ; 
i.  e.  as  the  one  commences  fuperficies,  the  other  muft  do  fo 
too.  Thus  we  come  to  have  fquare  meafures,  and  cubic  mea- 
fures. 

Hence  we  fee  why  the  meafure  of  a circle  is  an  arc,  or  part 
of  the  circle ; for  a right  line  can  only  touch  a circle  in  one 
point,  but  the  periphery  of  a circle  confifts  of  infinite  points. 
The  right  line,  therefore,  to  meafure  the  circle,  muft  be  ap- 
plied infinite  times,  which  is  impoflible.  Again,  the  right 
line  only  touches  the  circle  in  a mathematical  point ; which 
has  no  parts  or  dimenfions,  and  has  confequently  no  magni- 
tude ; but  a thing  that  has  no  magnitude  or  dimenfions,  bears 
no  proportion  to  another,  that  has  ; and  cannot  therefore 
meafure  it.  Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  divifion  of  cir- 
cles into  360  parts  or  arcs,  called  degrees.  See  Arc,  Cir- 
cle, and  Degree.  See  alfo  Mensuration. 

Measuring  of  Triangles,  or  from  three  given  Tides  or  angles 
to  determine  all  the  reft,  is  called  trigonometry. 

Measuring  of  the  Air,  its  preffure,  fpring,  & c.  is  called 
aerometry,  or  pneumatics. 

MEAT,  Cibus.  See  Food  and  Diet. 

Meats,  Drejfng  of  See  Dressing. 

Meats,  Dry.  See  Xerophagy. 

Meats,  White.  See  White. 

MEATH,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Ireland,  which, 
though  only  the  tenth  in  lize,  is  one  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed 
on  account  of  its  many  natural  advantages.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Louth ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Irifh  channel  and  port  of  Dublin  ; on  the 
fouth  by  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  on  the  weft  by  Weft- 
meath.  It  extends  from  N.  to  S.  29  miles  (36  Englifh), 
and  from  E.  to  W.  35  (44I  Englifli)  miles,  including  an 
area  of  5 1 2 fquare  miles,  or  327,900  acres  Irifh  meafure, 
which  are  equal  to  822  fquare  miles,  or  526,700  acres  Eng- 
lilh  meafure.  This  county,  united  with  Longford,  Weft- 
meath,  and  part  of  fome  adjoining  counties,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  five  kingdoms  into  which  Ireland  was  divided  ; 
and  long  after  the  Englifli  obtained  poffefiion  of  the  country, 
it  was  confidered  as  a diftindl  province,  though  it  is  now 
part  of  Leinfter.  It  derived  its  name,  according  to  fome, 
from  a corruption  of  Media,  from  its  being  furrounded  by 
the  other  kingdoms,  but  others  derive  its  name  from  the  Irifh 
Magh  or  Maith,  which  fignifies  a plain  or  level  country. 
On  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Englifh  in  Ireland,  Henry  II, 
made  a grant  of  Meath  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  planted  fe- 
veral  colonies,  and  erected  many  caftles,  and  was  more  power- 
ful in  Ireland,  as  he  boafted,  than  Henry  himfelf.  I11  1234 
the  inheritance  of  Meath  paffed,  by  marriage,  to  Jeffery  de 
Geneville,  from  whom  it,  in  like  manner,  paffed  to  Mor- 
timer, earl  of  March,  whofe  daughter  and  heir  married  the 
duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV.  Meath  formed  a 
principal  part  of  what  was  called  the  Eng  iih  Pale,  and  from 
the  number  of  panfhes  into  which  it  was  divided,  and  the 
many  ruins  it  contains,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  then  very 
populous.  In  1792,  the  147  parifhes  were,  by  unions,  re- 
duced to  59  benefices,  of  w hich  44  had  churches,  and  19 
only  glebe  houfes.  The  population  was  eftimaied  by  Dr. 
Beaufort  at  112,400,  the  number  of  houfes  amounting  to 
22,468.  Since  the  time  that  calculation  was  made  (1792) 
a very  great  increafe  has  probably  taken  place,  but  the  writer 
knows  of  no  data  from  which  it  can  be  eftimated.  The 
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country  is,  in  general,  level,  having  few  hills,  and  thofe  of 
inconfiderable  height.  The  foil  is  variable,  but  that  moft 
generally  met  with  is  a ftrong  deep  clay  upon  limeftone 
gravel,  at  a greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  the  furface,  in  dif- 
ferent places.  That  land  which  borders  on  the  county  of 
Louth,  north  of  the  river  Boyne,  is  the  word  and  moft  un- 
profitable, whilft  the  north-weftern  and  fouth-eaftern  diftrifts 
are  the  moft  produftive.  Though  fome  peculiar  diftrifts  in 
other  counties  are  richer,  yet  there  is  no  traft  of  equal  ex- 
tent in  Ireland  of  fuch  excellent  quality,  and  fo  appropriate 
to  every  purpofe  of  grazing  and  tillage.  Meath  is  indeed 
proverbial  for  cattle,  and  not  only  fupplies  the  Dublin  mar- 
ket, but  alfo  buyers  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  from 
different  parts  of  England.  There  is  alfo  a number  of 
dairy  farms,  efpecially  in  the  fouth-eaftern  part,  which  fend 
their  produce  to  the  metropolis.  Some  butter  is  alfo  made 
for  exportation,  but  it  is  not  highly  prized.  At  Slaine 
there  is  a manufaftory  of  cheefe  carried  on  by  natives  of 
England.  The  paftures  yield  a luxuriant  crop  of  natural 
grades,  and  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the  introduftion 
of  others.  Somemarfhes  on  the  Moynalty  river  feed  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  horfes  in  the  fummer  feafon  ; and  the  Kilc- 
rew  hills  in  the  weftern  angle  adjoining  Cavan,  are  remark- 
able for  fattening  fheep.  Agriculture  has  of  late  years  ex- 
tended much,  and  about  one-third  of  the  county  is  at  prefent 
under  tillage.  The  crops  commonly  cultivated  are,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  clover,  flax  and  potatoes.  Cabbages, 
turnips,  rape,  and  peas  are  alfo  frequently  met  with,  though 
not  very  general.  The  quantity  of  wafte  land,  exclufive  of 
bog,  is  very  fmall,  and  chiefly  conlifts  of  the  commons  be- 
longing to  fome  of  the  towns,  which  will  probably  be  foon 
enclofed. 

The  manufaftures  of  this  county  are  few.  The  prin- 
cipal is  that  of  facking,  which  is  made  from  tow,  brought 
out  of  the  northern  counties.  This  manufafture  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Navan.  Dowlas  and 
three-quarters  wide  coarfe  linens  are  made  in  the  parts  near 
Drogheda,  which  are  exported  thence  to  the  Weft  Indies 
to  clothe  the  negroes.  In  the  north-weftern  parts  linen  of 
a finer  texture  is  made,  which  is  fold  in  the  county  of 
Cavan.  In  the  fouthern  parts  {pinning  is  generally  neglefted, 
and  there  is  no  manufafture  except  of  fome  coarfe  frieze  for 
home  confumption.  It  may  be  added  that  the  manufafture 
of  ftraw  hats,  both  of  fplit  and  whole  ftraw,  has  been 
brought  to  great  perfeftion,  and  is  carried  on  to  a great  ex- 
tent. In  the  weftern  and  northern  parts  of  the  county  are 
fome  confiderable  bogs,  which  fupply  a large  quantity  of 
fuel,  though  not  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
whilft  the  eaftern  parts  have  coal  from  Dublin  or  Drogheda. 
There  are  fuppofed  indications  of  coal  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  county,  but  no  mine  is  worked.  The  other  mineral 
produftions  are  of  little  importance.  There  is  a copper 
mine  at  Skreen,  from  which  the  proprietor  has  yet  derived 
no  benefit ; and  a valuable  potters’  clay  near  Dunfhaughlin, 
reckoned  equal,  if  not  fuperior  (fays  Mr.  Thompfon)  to 
moft  of  the  potters'  clay  found  in  Staffordfhire,  which, 
though  within  fifteen  miles  of  Dublin,  has  beer  turned  to 
no  account.  Marie  is  found  at  fome  depth  under  the  bogs, 
fimilar  to  that  found  in  Louth,  which  is  ufeful  in  agricul- 
ture ; and  the  limeftone  at  Ardbraccan  has  been  thought 
ornamental  in  building. 

Meath  is  well  watered,  and  the  attention  paid  to  inland 
navigation  cannot  fail  of  contributing  to  its  rapid  improve- 
ment. The  principal  river  is  the  Boyne,  which  rifing  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  enters  Meath  in  the  fouth-weftern 
angle,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Its  courfe 
lies  through  fome  of  the  moft  fertile  and  belt  improved  parts 
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of  the  county.  Its  banks  in  moft  parts  rife  to  a confider- 
able height,  gradually  Hoping  from  the  water’s  edge  to 
their  verdant  brow,  and  in  others  bold  projefting  rocks  and 
fteep  precipices  overhang  its  limpid  furface.  Though  in 
fome  places  the  river  is  much  difturbed  in  its  courfe  by 
fliarps  and  rocks,  yet  in  others  it  fteals  filently  along 
through  flats  of  -confiderable  extent,  adding  elegance  and 
beauty  to  feenes  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  in  Ireland.  On 
this  river,  in  its  courfe  within  the  county,  are  fix  extenfive 
bolting  mills,  befides  feveral  grift  and  cloth  mills,  and  one 
for  the  manufafture  of  cotton.  A canal  has  been  made, 
called  the  Boyne  navigation,  which  is  for  the  moft  part 
contiguous  to  the  river.  This  canal  has  been  completed  as 
far  as  Navan,  but  the  other  projefted  cuts  to  Trim,  Ath- 
boy,  and  Kells,  remain  unfinifhed,  which  appears,  from  Mr. 
Wakefield’s  account,  to  be  the  cafe  with  moft  of  fuch  un- 
dertakings in  Ireland.  The  Blackwater,  flowing  from 
lough  Ramor  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  enters  the  county 
in  the  north-weft,  and  palling  near  the  town  of  Kells,  joins 
the  Boyne  at  Navan.  The  Moynalty  flows  into  the  Black- 
water,  and  the  Athboy,  Knightlbrook,  and  fome  other 
fmall  rivers,  add  their  waters  to  the  Boyne.  The  river 
Nanny,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  the  Nanny  water,  rifes 
near  Navan,  and  takes  nearly  an  eafterly  direftion  to  the 
Irifh  fea.  The  water  of  this  river  has,  like  the  Bann,  the 
charafter  of  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of 
bleaching.  The  fea-coaft  is  principally  a (helving  ftrand 
with  (hallow  water,  fo  that  little  advantage  is  derived  from 
it.  The  land  adjoining  is  a light  foil,  refembling  fea  fand, 
without  much  vegetative  power,  and  well  adapted  for  rab- 
bits. The  towns  in  Meath  are  numerous,  but  generally 
fmall  and  ill  built.  Trim  is  the  county  town,  but  Navan 
is  more  thriving,  from  its  eafy  communication  with  Drog- 
heda. Tarah  hill,  on  which  there  is  now  an  infignificant 
village,  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  the  royal  refidence, 
not  only  of  the  kings  of  Meath,  but  alfo  of  the  monarch* 
of  Ireland.  A Danifh  invader  is  fuppofed  to  have  alfo 
taken  up  his  abode  there,  and  to  have  built  the  fine  Danilh 
fort  or  rath  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  hill,  which  i* 
now  beautifully  planted.  Thompfon’s  Statiftical  Survey  of 
Meath.  Wakefield’s  Account  of  Ireland. 

Meath,  a bilhopric  in  Ireland,  the  bi(hop  of  which 
takes  precedence  of  all  other  Irifh  ones.  Several  fmall 
bifhoprics  gradually  coalefced  into  one  fee,  which  received 
the  name  of  Meath  at  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century,  being 
the  only  one  not  taking  its  name  from  a city  or  town.  In 
156S  the  bilhopric  of  Clonmacnoife  was  incorporated  with 
it  by  aft  of  parliament.  It  extends  from  the  fea  to  the 
Shannon,  over  part  of  fix  counties,  and  contains  663,600 
Irifh  acres.  The  parifhes  are  224,  but  unlefs  late  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  the  churches  are  little  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  number.  There  is  no  cathedral  in  this 
diocefe ; neither  is  there  a chapter,  nor  even  a dean  of 
Meath  ; the  only  dignities  are  the  deanery  of  Clonmacnoife 
and  the  archdeaconry  of  Meath.  The  revenue  of  this  fee 
is  ftated  by  Mr.  Wakefield  to  be  6000/.  per  annum.  The 
epifcopal  refidence  is  at  Ardbraccan,  near  Navan.  Dr. 
Beaufort’s  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Ireland. 

MEATUS,  in  Anatomy,  a term  applied  to  two  palfages 
belonging  to  the  ear.  The  meatus  auditorius  externus  is 
the  tube  leading  from  the  external  ear  to  the  membrana 
tympani.  The  meatus  auditorius  internus  is  the  opening  in 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  receiving  the 
nerves  of  the  feventh  pair.  See  Cranium  and  Ear. 

Meatus  Auditorius , Imperforate,  in  Surgery.  Obftruc- 
tion  of  thfe  external  tube  of  the  ear  is  fometimes  a con- 
genital malformation.  In  particular  cafes,  the  outer  open- 
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ing  of  the  paffage  is  clofed  by  a membranous  fubftance ; in 
others,  the  canal  is  entirely  obliterated,  either  by  the  ap- 
proximation of  its  cartilaginous  and  bony  parietes  to  each 
other,  or  by  being  filled  up  with  a flelhy  mafs.  In  all 
thefe  cafes  of  fimple  clofure,  or  complete  obliteration,  the 
deafnefs,  that  is  unavoidably  produced,  is  not  equally  eafy 
of  cure.  When  the  opening  of  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus  is  merely  (hut  up  by  membrane,  this  may  have  a 
crucial  incifion  made  into  it,  or  it  may  be  removed  al- 
together by  cutting  in  a circular  manner.  After  either  of 
thefe  operations,  the  new  opening  mull  be  kept  from  be- 
coming again  impervious,  by  the  introdu&ion  of  tents, 
until  the  part  is  entirely  healed.  When  the  membrane  is 
more  deeply  fituated,  the  operation  is  lefs  eafy  of  accom- 
plilhment.  In  this  fort  of  cafe  Richerand  advifes  us  to  draw 
the  external  ear  upwards,  in  order  to  efface  the  natural  curva- 
ture of  the  meatus,  and  let  the  entrance  of  the  light  make 
the  Hate  of  the  infide  of  the  paffage  vifible.  We  are  then 
to  introduce  a narrow  ftraight  billoury,  the  blade  of  which 
is  wrapped  round  with  lint  nearly  to  the  point,  and  make 
an  incifion  with  great  caution,  taking  particular  care  to 
avoid  injuring  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  It  was 
the  apprehenfion  of  doing  mifchief  to  the  latter  part,  that 
induced  Lefchevin  to  prefer,  in  fuch  examples,  the  appli- 
cation of  cauftic,  to  the  employment  of  a cutting  inftru- 
ment.  (Prix  de  l’Acad.  de  Chirurg.  tom.  i.  p.  67.  118. 
4to. ) He  advifes  us  to  apply  the  cauftic  to  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus  auditorius  feveral  times,  fo  as  to  deftroy  the 
preternatural  membrane.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
the  ufe  of  cauftic  muft  here  be  exceedingly  inconvenient, 
and  hardly  fo  fafe  as  a billoury.  Perhaps  cauftic  may  be 
attended  with  the  advantage  of  making  an  opening,  that 
will  be  lefs  likely  to  clofe  again.  Experience  can  alone 
determine  fuch  points. 

When  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  parietes  of  the  meatus 
auditorius  are  in  contadl,  the  obliteration  of  the  paffage  is 
incurable.  But  when  the  canal  is  filled  up  with  a flelhy  fub- 
ftance, the  difeafe  fometimes  admits  of  relief.  In  fuch  a 
cafe,  M.  Lefchevin  recommends  us  to  introduce  a trocar, 
in  the  natural  direction  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  to  the 
depth  of  from  15  to  18  lines.  Should  the  point  of  the  tro- 
car now  meet  with  no  reliftance,  the  inftrument  muft  be 
withdrawn,  and  a tent  palled  into  the  artificial  opening,  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  becoming  clofed.  When  the  trocar, 
after  being  introduced  to  fuch  a depth,  that  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  it  has  reached  the  natural  fituation  of  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  and  yet  the  fame  refiftance  to  its  further 
introduction  is  experienced,  we  are  recommended  to  abandon 
the  operation.  Were  any  one,  fays  M.  Lefchevin,  here  to 
afcribe  the  want  of  fuccefs  to  unlkilfulnefs  in  the  furgeon, 
he  would  be  very  unjuft. 

A preternatural  narrownefs  of  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus  is  not  fo  bad  a cafe  as  its  obliteration,  and  the  deaf- 
nefs produced  by  it  is  incomplete.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  a cure  is  practicable  when  the  bony  portion 
of  this  tube  is  the  feat  of  the  contraction.  Should  the 
cartilage  alone  be  concerned,  a gradual  dilatation  may  be 
accomplilhed  by  means  of  prepared  fponge,  or  tents  made 
of  lint,  the  fize  of  which  is  to  be  increafed  every  day. 
Richerand  acquaints  us,  that  he  has  preferved  feveral  tem- 
poral bones  which  belonged  to  fubjeCls  who  were  very 
hard  of  hearing ; and  in  all  of  them  the  bony  portion  of 
the  meatus  anditorius  is  remarkably  narrow.  M.  Lametrie 
has  recorded  an  inftance,  in  which  this  paffage  was  fo  nar- 
row in  a young  perfon,  that  it  would  fcarcely  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  a needle  into  it.  Nofog.  Chir.  tom.  ii. 
p.  124. — -126.  edit.  ii. 


There  was  a curious  cafe  (which  was  feen  a few  years 
ago  by  many  medical  gentlemen  in  London),  of  a total 
deficiency  of  the  external  ears,  unattended  with  any  meatus 
auditorius,  the  fituation  of  this  opening,  on  each  fide  of 
the  head,  prefenting  only  the  common  integuments.  It 
was  remarkable,  that  notwithftanding  fuch  malformation, 
the  faculty  of  hearing  was  far  from  being  altogether  de- 
ftroyed.  In  all  probability,  the  internal  and  moll  effential 
parts  of  the  ear  were,  in  this  example,  altogether  perfeCt ; 
and  it  feems  not  unlikely,  that,  by  removing  a portion  of 
the  fkin  over  the  orifice  of  each  meatus  auditorius,  the 
hearing  might  have  been  rendered  ftill  lefs  dull. 

Meatus  Auditorius  Externus , Extraneous  Subjlances  in. 
— Befides  the  defeCls  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  and 
which  are,  for  the  moft  part,  congenital,  the  meatus  audi- 
torius may  be  obftruded  by  foreign  bodies.  With  refpeCt 
to  water  and  other  liquids,  they  readily  efcape  on  putting 
the  head  in  a favourable  pofition.  Small  folid  fubilances, 
like  a pea,  bean,  &c.  are  ufually  extraded  with  a pair  of 
forceps,  the  blades  of  which  (hould  be  of  a flender  conftruc- 
tion.  But  if  the  foreign  bodies,  cannot  be  thus  extraCled, 
furgical  authors  recommend  us  to  try  to  break  them  to 
pieces  with  a ftronger  pair  of  forceps,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate their  removal.  They  alfo  advife  us  to  inftil  into  the 
ear  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  both  before  and 
after  the  operation.  The  lodgment  of  extraneous  fub- 
ftances  in  the  ear  may  give  rife  to  a train  of  moft  unaccount- 
able and  perplexing  fymptoms,  as  may  be  feen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  fourth  obfervation  of  Fabricius  Hildanus, 
cent.  13. 

Meatus  Auditorius  Externus,  obJlruBed  'with  Cerumen. 
See  Deafness. 

Meatus  Auditorius  Externus,  Polypi  and  other  Tumours  of. 
— Thefe,  when  their  fituation  will  permit,  muft  be  removed 
with  a knife,  and  the  part  to  which  they  were  attached  may 
be  touched  with  the  argentum  nitratum.  When  they  can- 
not be  cut  away,  they  fometimes  admit  of  extraction,  or 
of  being  tied  in  the  manner  of  other  excrefcences,  fituated 
in  cavities.  (See  Polypus.)  The  application  of  cauftic  to 
them  can  fcarcely  ever  be  a prudent  mode  of  treatment. 

Meatus  Auditorius  Externus,  containing  InfeSs. — Worms 
which  make  their  appearance  in  the  meatus  auditorius  are 
always  produced  fubfequently  to  ulcerations  in  the  paffage, 
or  in  the  interior  of  the  tympanum,  and,  very  often,  fuch 
infedts  are  quite  unfufpefted  caufes  of  particular  fymptoms. 
In  the  cafes  of  furgery,  publiftied  in  1778  at  Stockholm, 
by  Olaus  Acrel,  there  is  an  inftance  confirming  the  ftate- 
ment  juft  offered.  It  is  the  cafe  of  a woman,  who,  having 
been  long  afflidled  with  a hardnefs  of  hearing,  was  fuddenly 
feized  with  very  violent  convulfisns,  without  any  apparent 
caufe,  and  foon  afterwards  complained  of  an  acute  pain  in 
the  ear.  This  affe&ion  was  followed  by  a recurrence  of 
convulfions,  which  were  more  vehement  than  before.  A 
fmall  tent  of  fine  linen,  moiftened  with  a mixture  of  oil  and 
laudanum,  was  introduced  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  and 
on  removing  it  the  next  day,  feveral  fmall  round  worms 
were  obferved  upon  it,  and  from  that  period  all  the  fymp- 
toms difappeared.  To  this  cafe  we  (hall  add  another  from 
Morgagni.  A young  woman  confulted  Valfalva,  and  told 
him,  that  when  (he  was  a girl  a worm  had  been  difcharged 
from  her  left  ear ; that  another  one,  about  fix  months  ago, 
had  alfo  been  difcharged,  very  much  like  a fmall  filk-worm 
in  (hape.  This  event  took  place  after  fome  very  acute  pain 
in  the  fame  ear,  the  forehead,  and  temples.  She  added, 
that  fince  this  (he  had  been  toymented  with  the  fame  pains 
at  different  intervals,  and  fo  feverely,  that  (he  often  fwooned 
away  for  two  hours  together.  On  recovering  from  this 
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ftate,  a fmall  worm  was  difcharged  of  the  fame  ihape  as, 
but  much  fmaller  than,  the  preceding  one,  and  that  fhe  was 
now  afflidled  with  deafnefs  and  infenflbility  on  the  fame  fide. 
After  hearing  this  relation,  Valfalva  no  longer  entertained 
any  doubt  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  being  ul- 
cerated. He  propofed  the  employment  of  an  inje&ion,  in 
order  to  deftroy  the  neft  of  worms,  which  he  prefumed  to 
exift.  For  this  purpofe  diftilled  water  of  St.  John’s  wort, 
in  which  mercury  had  been  agitated,  was  ufed.  Morgagni 
adds,  that  nothing  appears  to  him  more  proper  in  fuch 
cafes,  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  fuch  worms,  than  to  avoid 
going  to  fleep,  particularly  in  autumn  and  fummer,  with- 
out taking  care  to  flop  up  the  affe&ed  ear.  If  this  be 
not  done,  flies,  attrafted  by  the  fuppuration,  enter  the 
meatus  auditorius,  and,  while  the  patient  is  unconfcious, 
depofit  their  eggs  in  the  ear.  Acrel,  in  fpeaking  of  worms 
generated  in  the  meatus  auditorius,  obferves,  that  there  is 
no  better  remedy  for  them,  than  the  decoftion  of  ledum 
paluftre,  inje&ed  into  the  ear  feveral  times  a day.  How- 
ever, as  it  is  not  always  poflible  to  procure  this  plant,  we 
Ihall  recommend  in  fuch  cafes,  in  preference  to  all  other 
remedies,  a flight  infufion  of  tobacco  in  oil  of  almonds,  a 
few  drops  of  which  are  to  be  dropped  into  the  ear,  and  to 
be  retained  there  by  means  of  a little  bit  of  cotton.  This 
application,  which  is  not  injurious  to  the  lining  of  the  paf- 
fage,  is  fatal  to  infedts,  and  efpecially  to  worms,  as  various 
experiments  have  convinced  naturalifts.  This  method  may 
alfo  fucceed  in  cafes,  in  which  caterpillars,  ants,  and  other 
infedts,  have  infinuated  themfelves  into  the  meatus  audi- 
torius ; but  it  is  always  better,  firft  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract them.  A piece  of  lint,  fmeared  with  honey,  often 
fuffices  for  this  purpofe  ; and  when  they  cannot  be  extradhed 
by  this  Ample  means,  they  may  be  taken  out  with  a 
very  fmall  pair  of  forceps,  however  little  of  them  may  be 
vifible. 

Meatus  Auditorius  Ext  emus.  Purulent  Df charges  from. 
— The  fecreted  matter  may  either  proceed  from  fup- 
puration of  this  paffage  itfelf,  or  from  difeafe  in  the  tym- 
panum, the  membrane  of  which  is  imperfedt.  The  latter 
cafe  may  be  the  confequence  of  blows  on  the  head,  abfceffes 
after  fevers,  the  fmall-pox,  or  the  venereal  difeafe.  In 
mod  inftances,  the  little  bones  of  the  internal  ear  are  de- 
tached, and  efcape  externally,  complete  deafnefs  generally 
enfuing.  A total  lofs  of  hearing,  however,  does  not  in- 
variably follow  this  kind  of  mifchief,  as  we  have  ourfelves 
witneffed  in  one  or  two  examples.  Greater  hopes  of  fuch 
an  event  being  avoidable  may  be  indulged,  when  the  dif- 
order  is  confined  to  the  meatus  ; as  judicious  treatment  may 
now  avert  the  mod  ferious  confcquences.  In  Acrei's  fur- 
gical  cafes,  there  is  a cafe  relative  to  the  circumltance  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking.  Suppuration  took  place  in  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus  in  confequence  of  acute  rheu- 
matifm,  which  was  followed  by  vertigo,  reftleffnefs,  and  a 
violent  head-ache.  The  matter  difcharged  was  yellowifh, 
of  an  aqueous  confidence,  and  acid  fmell.  The  meatus 
auditorius  was  filled  with  a fpongy  flefli.  On  introducing 
the  probe,  our  author  felt  a piece  of  loofe  rough  bone, 
which  he  immediately  took  hold  of  with  a pair  of  forceps, 
and  extradfed.  From  the  time,  when  this  was  accomplifhed, 
the  difeharge  dimimfhed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  proper  treat- 
ment, the  patient  became  perfectly  well. 

Meatus  Auditorius  Externus , Inflammation  of. — This  paf- 
fage, like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  is  fubjedt  to  in- 
flammation, which  is  frequently  brought  on  by  expofure  to 
cold.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  fay,  that  topical  bleeding 
and  antiphlogidic  means  in  general  are  indicated.  The 
meatus  auditorius  Ihould  alfo  be  protedled  from  the  cold 


air,  particularly  in  the  winter  feafon,  by  means  of  a piece 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  Saunders  obferves,  “ When  the  means  employed  to 
reduce  the  inflammation  have  not  fucceeded,  and  matter 
has  formed,  it  is  generally  evacuated  ; as  far  as  I have  ob- 
ferved,  between  the  auricle  and  maftoid  procefs,  or  into  the 
meatus.  If  it  has  been  evacuated  into  the  meatus,  the 
opening  is  moll  commonly  fmall,  and  the  fpongy  granu- 
lations, fqueezed  through  a fmall  aperture,  affume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a polypus.  Sometimes  the  fmall  aperture,  by 
which  the  matter  is  evacuated,  is  in  this  manner  even  clofed, 
and  the  pa'ient  fuffers  the  inconvenience  of  frequent  returns 
of  pain  from  the  retention  of  the  difeharge.  When  the 
parts  have  fallen  into  this  ftate,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
haften  the  cure  by  making  an  incifion  into  the  finus,  be- 
tween the  auricle  and  maftoid  procefs. 

“ It  occafionally  happens,  that  the  bone  itfelf  dies,  in 
confequence  of  the  finus  being  negle&ed,  or  the  original 
extent  of  the  fuppuration.  The  exfoliating  parts  are  the 
meatus  externus  of  the  os  temporis  or  the  external  lamina 
of  the  maftoid  procefs.”  See  Saunders  on  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Ear  and  its  Difeafes,  p.  24,  25. 

Meatus  Auditorius,  Herpetic  Difeafe  of.  See  Deafness. 

Meatus  Urinarius,  Imperforate.  See  Urethra,  Imperfo- 
rate. 

MEAVAUA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
county  of  Bormio  ; five  miles  N.E.  of  Bormio. 

MEAUDEE,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ava  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Prome. 

MEAUX,  a town  of  France,  principal  place  of  a dif- 
tridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  before  the 
revolution  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  and  diftinguifhed  by  having 
been  the  firfl;  feene  of  the  reformation  in  the  time  of  Francis. 
The  chief  traffic  coniifts  in  grain,  wool,  and  cheefe.  The 
city  contains  6447,  and  the  canton  14,484  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  127  kiliometres,  in  ic  communes.  N.  lat.  48* 
58'.  E.  long.  20  57'. 

MEBOREA,  in  Botany,  a word  of  whofe  origin  no 
account  is  given,  Aubl.  Guian.  826.  t.  325.  (See  Rho- 
dium.) Juffieu  places  this  genus  amongft  his  Planta  incertee 
fedis.  We  fhould  have  fuppofed  it  one  of  his  Euphorbia, 
though  it  may  not  anfvver  to  all  the  charadters  he  has  given 
of  that  order. 

MEBU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon  ; 160  miles  N.W.  of  Jedo. 

MECATINA,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
N.  lat.  50  48 f.  W.  long.  390  1 oh 

MECCA,  a city  of  Arabia,  known  to  the  Greeks  under 
the  name  of  “ Macoraba,’’  is  fituated  in  a dry  and  bar- 
ren tradf  of  country,  a full  day’s  journey  from  Jidda , 
which  fee.  “ Some  ‘latent  motives  perhaps  of  fuperfti- 
tion,”  fays  Gibbon  (Decl.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  ix.  p.  223.) 

“ nan  ft  have  impelled  the  founders  of  this  city  to  the  choice 
of  a moft  unpromifing  fituation.  Their  habitations  were 
eredted  of  mud  or  ftone,  in  a plain  about  two  miles  long 
and  one  broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mounatins ; the 
foil  being  a rock  ; the  water  even  of  the  holy  well  of  Zem- 
zem  being  bitter  or  brackifh  ; the  paftures  remote  from  the 
city  ; and  grapes  tranfported  to  it  above  70  miles  from  the 
gardens  of  Tayef.  The  fame  and  fpirit  of  the  Koreifhites, 
who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were  confpicuous  among  the  Ara- 
bian tribes  ; but  their  ungrateful  foil  refufed  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  and  their  pofition  was  favourable  to  the  enter- 
prizes  of  trade.  By  the  fea-port  of  Gedda  (or  Jidda),  at 
the  diftance  only  of  40  miles,  they  maintained  an  eafy  cor- 
refpondence  with  Abjffinia;  and  the  Chriftian  kingdom 
afforded  the  firft  refuge  to  the  difciples  of  Mahomet.  The 
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treafures  of  Africa  were  conveyed  over  the  peninfula  to 
Gerrha  or  Katif,  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  a city  built, 
as  it  is  laid  of  rock  fait,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles  ; and  from 
thence,  with  the  native  pearls  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  they  were 
floated  in  rafts  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Mecca  is 
placed  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance,  a month’s  journey,  be- 
tween Yemen  on  the  right,  and  Syria  on  the  left  hand. 
The  former  was  the  winter,  and  the  latter  the  fummer 
Ilation  of  her  caravans  : and  their  feafonable  arrival  re- 
lieved the  (hips  of  India  from  the  tedious  ajid  troublefome 
navigation  of  the  Red  fea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana  and 
Merab,  in  the  harbour  of  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of 
the  Koreilhites  were  laden  with  a precious  cargo  of  aro- 
matics ; a fupply  of  corn  and  manufaftures  was  purchafed 
in  the  fairs  of  Boitra  and  Damafcus  ; the  lucrative  exchange 
diffufed  plenty  and  riches  in  the  ftreets  of  Mecca  ; and  the 
nobleft  of  her  fons  united  the  love  of  arms  with  the  pro- 
feflion  of  merchandize.”  On  an  approach  to  the  high 
lands,  a few  leagues  beyond  it,  abundance  of  excellent  fruits 
is  to  be  found.  In  the  fummer  months,  the  heat  is  ex- 
ceflive  at  Mecca,  and  in  order  to  avoid  and  moderate  it  as 
much  as  pofiible,  the  inhabitants  take  care  to  (hut  their 
windows  and  water  the  ftreets.  Inftances  have  occurred,  of 
perfons  that  have  been  fuffocated  in  the  ftreets  by  the 
burning  wind,  called  “ Samoum,”  or  “ Samiel.”  As  many 
of  the  firft  nobility  in  Hedjas  refide  at  Mecca,  the  build- 
ings are  better  here  than  in  any  other  city  in  Arabia. 
Among  its  elegant  edifices  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  lvaba 
or  Caaba,  or  lioufe  of  God,  which  was  held  in  high  venera- 
tion by  the  Arabians,  even  before  the  days  of  Mahomet. 
(See  Caaba.)  Niebuhr  fays,  that  no  Chriftian  dares  to 
enter  Mecca,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  people  with 
refpeft  to  the  fanftity  of  the  place,  who  think  that  it  would  be 
profaned  by  the  feet  of  infidel  Chriftians  ; though  there  is 
no  prohibition  to  this  purpofe  in  the  laws  of  Mahomet. 
The  fuperftitious  people  perfuade  themfelves,  that  Chriftians 
are  reftrained  from  approaching  it  by  a fupernatural  power. 
We  may  hence  prefume,  that  the  Chriftians  of  Europe,  who 
defcribe  Mecca  as  eye-witnefles,  have  been  renegadoes,  who 
have  efcaped  from  Turkey.  The  Mahometans  have  fuch 
high  ideas  of  the  fanftity  of  Mecca,  that  they  fuppofe 
it  to  extend  even  to  the  environs  of  the  city.  Its  terri- 
tory is  reputed  facred,  to  a certain  diftance  round  it,  which 
is  indicated  by  marks  fet  up  for  this  purpofe.  Every  ca- 
ravan finds  one  of  thefe  marks  in  their  way,  which  warns 
the  pilgrims  to  put  on  the  modeft  garb  which  it  becomes 
them  to  wear  on  that  facred  ground.  The  government  of 
this  holy  city  is  feated  in  a Sherriff,  who  is  a temporal 
prince  ; and  his  revenue  is  increafed  by  the  donations  of 
Mahometan  fovereigns.  N.  lat.  21°  47'.  E.  long.  56° 
46'- 

Every  Muffulman,it  is  well  known,  is  obliged,  once  in  his 
life,  to  vifit  Mecca,  and  to  perform  afts  of  devotion  in  the 
facred  places.  But  if  this  duty  were  univerfally  performed, 
the  concourfe  of  pilgrims  would  be  immenfe,  and  the  city 
would  not  contain  the  crowds  that  would  refort  to  it  from 
every  country  in  which  the  Mahometan  religion  has  been 
introduced.  Thofe,  whofe  circumftances  do  not  admit  of 
their  undertaking  this  pilgrimage,  are  allowed  to  have  a 
perfon  to  perform  it  for  them.  But  a pilgrim  of  this  de- 
scription can  aft  for  no  more  than  one  perfon  at  the  fame 
time  ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  impofture,  he  mull  bring 
back  a formal  atteftation  from  an  Imam  at  Mecca,  teftify- 
ing,  that  he  has  aftually  performed  the  appointed  devo- 
tional exercifes  in  the  holy  places,  in  the  name  of  fuch  a 
perfon,  living  or  dead ; for  even  after  the  death  of  any  per- 
fon, who,  during  life,  has  neglefted  this  duty,  it  may  be 


difcharged  in  his  name,  and  for  his  benefit.  The  caravans 
that  vifit  this  city,  are  frequently  compofed  of  perfons  who 
become  pilgrims  more  from  motives  of  intereft  and  traffic 
than  from  thofe  of  devotion.  (See  Caravan.)  A pil- 
grim who  has  not  been  prefent  from  the  commencement 
at  the  celebration  of  all  the  ceremonies,  and  performed  every 
aft  of  devotion,  cannot  obtain  the  title  of  “ Hadgi an 
honour  much  courted  by  the  Turks,  becaufe  it  confers  fub- 
ftantial  privileges,  and  commands  refpeft  to  thofe  who  bear 
it.  (See  Mahomet  and  Mahometanism.)  We  (hall  here 
obferve,  that  a fimilar  cuftom  prevails  among  the  Chriftians 
in  the  Eaft,  who  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  title  of 
“ Hadgi”  or  “ Mokdafi,”  which  they  give  to  pilgrims  of 
their  communion.  In  order  to  acquire  this  title,  it  is  not 
fufficient  for  a perfon  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  ; he 
mu  ft  fpend  the  feafon  ef  the  paflover  in  that  city,  and 
afiift  at  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  holy  weeks.  See 
Pilgrim. 

Mecca,  a town  of  Morocco,  near  the  coaft  of  the  At- 
lantic. S.  lat.  290  45'.  W.  long.  90  45'. 

MECHADER,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 27  miles 
S.  of  Sana.  N.  lat.  140  7'.  E.  long.  440  15'. 

MECHAIN,  Peter  Francis  Andrew,  in  Biography , 
a very  able  French  mathematician  and  aftronomer,  was  born 
at  Laon  in  the  year  1744.  At  an  early  age  hedifcovered  a 
ftrong  inclination  for  mathematical  purfuits,  and  while  he 
was  under  the  inftruftion  of  his  tutors,  correfpcnded  with 
Lalande,  whom  he  was  defirous  of  aflifting  in  his  labours. 
In  1772,  Mechain  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  depot  of  the  marine,  and  aflifted  M.  Dar- 
quier  in  correfting  his  obfervations.  Here  his  merit  brought 
him  acquainted  with  M.  Doify,  direftor  of  the  depot,  who 
gave  him  a more  advantageous  fituation  at  Verfailles.  At 
this  place  he  diligently  obferved  the  heavens,  and,  in  1774, 
fent  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  “A  Memoir  rela- 
tive to  an  Eclipfe  of  Aldebaran,”  obferved  by  him  on  the 
15th  of  April.  He  calculated  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of 
1774;  and  difcovercd  that  of  1781.  In  1782,  he  gained 
the  prize  of  the  academy  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  comet  of 
1661,  the  return  of  which  was  eagerly  expefted  in  1790; 
and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  aca- 
demy, and  foon  feleftcd  for  the  fuperintendance  of  the  Con- 
noiflanee  des  Terns.  In  the  year  1790,  M.  Mechain  dif- 
covered  his  eighth  comet,  and  communicated  to  the  academy 
his  obfervations  on  it,  together  with  his  calculations  of  its 
orbit.  In  1792  he  undertook,  conjointly  with  M.  Delam- 
bre,  the  labour  of  meafuring  the  degrees  of  the  meridian, 
for  the  purpofe  of  more  accurately  determining  the  magni- 
tude of  the  earth  and  the  length  of  a metre.  In  the  month 
of  June  1792,  M.  Mechain  fet  out  to  meafure  the  triangles 
between  Perpignan  and  Barcelona ; and  notwithftanding  that 
the  war  occafioned  a temporary  fufpenfion  of  his  labours,  he 
was  enabled  to  refume  and  complete  them  during  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  September  i8o$y 
at  Caltellon  de  la  Plana,  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 
Lalande  deplores  his  lofs  as  that  of  not  only  one  of  the 
belt  French  aftronomers,  but  one  of  the  moft  laborious,  the 
moft  courageous,  and  the  moft  robuft.  His  laft:  obferva- 
tions and  calculations  of  the  eclipfe  of  the  fun  on  the  nth 
of  February,  are  inferred  in  the  Connoiflance  des  Terns  for 
the  year  15,  and  he  alfo  publifhed  a great  many  in  the 
Ephemerides  of  M.  Bode  of  Berlin,  which  he  preferred  to 
a former  work  after  Lalande  became  its  editor.  A 
more  extenfive  memoir  of  his  labours  may  be  feen  in  baron 
von  Zach’s  Journal  for  July  1^00;  and  Lalande’s  Hiftory 
of  Aftronomy  for  1804, 

MECHANICS,  that  branch  of  praftical  mathematics 
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which  confiders  motion  and  moving  powers,  their  nature, 
laws,  effefts,  &c.  This  term,  in  a popular  fenfe,  is  applied 
equally  to  the  doftrine  of  the  equilibrium  of  powers,  more 
properly  called  ftatics,  and  to  that  fcience  which  treats  of 
the  generation  and  communication  of  motion,  which  con- 
ftitutes  dynamics,  or  mechanics  ftridlly  fo  called.  See 
Statics,  Power,  Motion,  and  Dynamics. 

This  fcience  is  divided  by  Newton  into  pradlical  and  ra- 
tional mechanics,  the  former  of  which  relates  to  the  me- 
chanical powers,  viz.  the  lever,  balance,  wheel  and  axis, 
pulley,  wedge,  fcrew,  and  inclined  plane  ; and  the  latter,  or 
rational  mechanics,  to  the  theory  of  motion  ; Ihewing,  when 
the  forces  or  powers  are  given,  how  to  determine  the  mo- 
tion that  will  refult  from  them,  and  converfely  when  the 
circumftances  of  the  motion  are  given,  how  to  trace  the 
forces  or  powers  from  which  they  arife. 

Mechanics,  according  to  the  ancient  fenfe  of  the  word, 
confiders  only  the  energy  of  organa,  or  machines.  The 
authors  who  have  treated  the  fubjeft  of  mechanics  fyf- 
tematically  have  obferved,  that  all  machines  derive  their 
efficacy  from  a few  fimple  forms  and  difpofitions,  that  may 
be  given  to  the  organa,  which  are  inrerpofed  between  the 
agent  and  the  refiftauce  to  be  overcome  ; and  to  thofe  fimple 
forms  they  have  given  the  name  of  mechanical  powers,  fim- 
ple powers,  or  fimple  machines  See  Mechanical  Powers. 

The  practical  ufes  of  the  feveral  mechanical  powers  were 
undoubtedly  known  to  the  ancients,  but  they  were  almoft 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  theoretical  principles  of  this 
fcience  till  a very  late  period  ; and  it  is  therefore  not  a little 
furpriling  that  the  conftru&ion  of  machines,  or  the  inft.ru- 
ments  of  mechanics,  fhould  have  been  purfued  with  fuch 
induftry,  and  carried  by  them  to  fuch  perfeflion.  Vitru- 
vius, in  his  ioth  book,  enumerates  feveral  ingenious  machines 
which  had  then  been  in  ufe  from  time  immemorial.  We 
find,  that  for  railing  or  tranfporting  heavy  bodies,  they  em- 
ployed moft  of  the  means  which  are  at  prefent  commonly 
ufed  for  that  purpofe,  fuch  as  the  crane,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  pulley,  &c.  : but  with  the  theory  or  true  prin- 
ciples of  equilibrium  they  feem  to  have  been  unacquainted 
till  the  time  of  Archimedes.  This  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, in  his  book  of  Equiponderants,  confiders  a balance 
fupported  on  a fulcrum,  and  having  a weight  in  each  fcale ; 
and  taking  as  a fundamental  principle,  that  when  the  two 
arms  of  the  balance  are  equal,  the  two  weights  fuppofed 
to  be  in  equilibrio  are  alfo  of  neceffity  equal,  he  Ihews,  that 
if  one  of  the  arms  be  mcreafed,  the  weight  applied  to  it 
mull  be  proportionally  diminifhed.  Hence  be  deduces  the 
general  conclufion,  that  two  weights  fufpended  to  the  arms 
of  a balance  of  unequal  length,  and  remaining  in  equilibrio, 
muff  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  arms  of  the  ba- 
lance ; and  this  is  the  firft  trace  any  where  to  be  met  with  of 
any  theoretical  inveftigation  of  mechanical  fcience.  Archi- 
medes alfo  farther  obferved,  that  the  two  weights  exert  the 
fame  preflure  on  the  fulcrum  of  the  balance,  as  if  they 
were  diredtly  applied  to  it ; and  he  afterwards  extended  the 
fame  idea  to  two  other  weights  fufpended  from  other  points  of 
the  balance,  then  to  two  others,  and  fo  on,  and  hence,  ftep 
by  ftep,  advanced  towards  the  general  idea  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  a point  which  he  proved  to  belong  to  every  aflem- 
blage  of  fmall  bodies,  and  confequently  to  every  large  body, 
which  might  be  confidered  as  formed  of  fuch  an  affemblage. 
This  theory  he  applied  to  particular  cafes,  and  determined 
the  fituati  >n  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  parallelogram, 
triangle,  trapezium,  parabola,  parabolic  trapezium,  &c.  8cc. 
To  him  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  the  theory  of  the  inclined 
plane,  the  pulley,  and  the  fcrew,  befides  the  invention  of  a 
multitude  of  compound  machines,  of  which,  however,  he 


has  left  us  no  defcription,  and  therefore  little  more  than  their 
names  remain. 

We  may  judge  of  the  very  imperfedl  ftate  in  which  the 
theory  of  mechanics  was  at  that  time,  by  the  aftonifhment 
exprefied  by  king  Hiero,  when  Archimedes  exclaimed, 
“ Give  me  a place  to  ftand  on  and  I will  move  the  earth,” 
a propofition  which  could  have  excited  no  furprife  in  any 
perfon  poffefiing  a knowledge  of  the  fimple  property  of  the 
lever.  Of  the  theory  of  motion,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  even  Archimedes  pofieffed  any  adequate  idea ; 
the  properties  of  uniform  motion  feem  only  to  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  with  thofe  of  ac- 
celerated and  variable  motion  they  were  totally  unac- 
quainted : thefe  were  fubjecls  to  which  their  geometry  could 
not  be  applied,  the  modern  analyfis  being  neceflary  to  bring 
this  branch  of  the  fcience  to  perfection. 

From  the  time  of  Archimedes  till  the  commencement  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  the  theory  of  mechanics  appears  to 
have  remained  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  was  left  by  this 
prince  of  Grecian  fcience,  little  or  no  additions  having  been 
made  to  it  during  fo  many  ages  ; but  about  this  time,  Stevi- 
nus,  a Flemifh  mathematician,  made  known  diredlly,  without 
the  introduction  of  the  lever,  the  laws  of  equilibrium  of  a 
body  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  : he  alfo  inveftigated,  with 
the  fame  fuccefs,  many  other  queftions  on  ftatics,  and  de- 
termined the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  feveral  forces 
concurring  in  a common  point,  which  comes,  in  faCt,  to 
the  famous  propofition  relating  to  the  parallelogram  of  forces; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  was  at  all  aware 
of  its  confequences  and  application.  In  1592,  Galileo  com- 
pofed  a treatife  on  Statics,  which  he  reduced  to  this  fingle 
principle,  viz.  it  requires  an  equal  power  to  raife  two  dif- 
ferent bodies  to  heights  having  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their 
weights ; that  is,  whatever  power  will  raife  a body  of  two 
pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot,  will  raife  a body  of  one 
pound  to  the  height  of  two  feet.  On  this  fimple  principle 
he  inveftigated  the  theory  of  the  inclined  piane,  the  fcrew, 
and  all  the  mechanical  powers,  and  Defcartes  afterwards 
employed  it  in  confidering  the  ftatical  equilibriums  of  ma- 
chines in  general,  but  without  quoting  Galileo,  to  whom 
he  had  been  indebted  for  the  firft  idea.  To  Galileo  we  are 
alfo  indebted  for  the  theory  of  accelerated  motion,  and  its 
complete  coincidence  with  the  obferved  phenomena  of  na- 
ture may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  fteps  made  at 
one  time  in  the  fcience  of  phyfics.  Since  all  bodies,  faid 
this  philofopher,  are  heavy,  into  whatever  number  of  parts 
we  divide  any  mafs,  it  follows,  that  its  total  weight  is  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  material  atoms  of  which  it  is 
compofed.  Now  the  weight  being  thus  a power  always 
uniform  in  quantity,  and  its  adlion  never  undergoing  any 
interruption,  it  mull,  ‘in  confequence,  be  continually  giving 
new  impulfes  to  a bqdy,  in  every  equal  and  fuccelfive  in- 
ftant  of  time,  and  while  the  body  is  falling,  thefe  impulfes 
are  incefiantly  accumulating,  and  remain  in  the  body  with- 
out alteration,  the  refiftance  of  the  air  alone  being  de- 
ducted, and  hence  the  motion  mult  be  accelerated  by  equal 
degrees. 

Torricelli,  a pupil  of  Galileo,  profecuted  thefubjedl  after 
his  mailer,  and  added  feveral  curious  propofitions  concern- 
ing projectiles,  to  thofe  whicli  the  latter  had  previoufly  in- 
veftigated. Huygens  confidered  the  motion  of  bodies  along 
given  curves,  and  demonftrated  that  the  velocity  of  a heavy 
body,  which  defcend-  along  any  curve,  is  the  fame  at  every 
inftant  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  as  it  would  have  ac- 
quired by  falling  freely  from  a height  equal  to  the  corre- 
fponding  vertical  abfcifs.  Then  applying  this  principle  to 
the  inverted  cycloid,  the  axis  of  which  is  vertical,  he  found 

that 
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that  a heavy  body,  from  whatever  part  of  the  cycloidical  arc  All  thefe  acquifitions,  at  firfl  feparate  and  in  fome  meafure 
it  falls,  always  arrives  at  the  loweft  point  of  that  arc  in  the  independent  of  each  other,  having  been  reduced  to  a fmall 
fame  fpace  of  time.  This  very  remarkable  propolition  in-  number  of  fimple,  commodious,  and  general  formulae,  by 
eludes  what  is  commonly  called  the  ifochronifm  of  the  cycloid,  means  of  the  analyfis  of  infinites,  the  fcience  of  mechanics 
and  vvou'd  alone  have  been  fufficient  to  ftablilh  the  fame  of  acquir'd  frelh  vigour,  and  was  profccuted  with  the  moll  un- 
a geometrician.  In  1661,  Huygens,  Wallis,  and  fir  Chnf-  bounded  fuccefs.  The  problems  relating  to  motion  were  re- 
topherWren,  all  difeovered  the  true  laws  of  percuflion  fe-  duced  into  two  dalles;  the  firft  comprifing  the  general 
parately,  and  without  any  communica'  ion  with  each  other,  a problem  of  the  motion  of  a Angle  body  a<Sted  upon  by  any 
propolition  which  Defcartes  had  previoufly  attempted,  but  given  powers;  and  the  fecond,  the  motions  which  refult  from 
failed  in  giving  it  a general  lolution.  The  finding  of  the  the  ad  ion  and  re-adion  that  feveral  bodies  exert  on  each  other 
centres  of  ofcillation  in  compound  bodies  foon  followed  that  in  any  given  manner. 

relating  to  percuflion,  and  here  again  Huygens  equally  dif-  In  die  motion  of  a Angle  body,  we  obferve  that  matter, 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  his  folu-  being  of  itfelf  paflive,  if  once  fet  in  motion,  muft  uni- 
tion  ; but  as  the  principles  which  he  employed  were  not  well  formly  perfevere  in  it ; and  that  its  motion  can  neither  in- 
underftood  by  the  philofophers  and  mathematicians  of  that  creafe  nor  diminifh,  unlefs  by  the  adion  of  fome  external 
period,  his  inveftigations  were  much  criticifed  at  the  time;  but  power,  which  may  be  either  conftant  or  variable.  And 
the  honour  of  the  difeovery  was  finally  attributed  to  him,  hence  arife  two  principles,  that  of  vis  inertia  and  that  of 
and  thofe  of  Defcartes  and  Roberval  admitted  to  be  erro-  compound  motion  ; and  on  thefe  are  founded  the  whole 


neons,  or  at  leaft  not  fufficiently  general.  However,  before 
the  difeovery  of  the  fluxional  calculus,  there  were  many 
curious  and  interefiing  mechanical  properties  which  the  an- 
cient geometry  was  incompetent  to  inveftigate,  and  which 
could  never  have  been  brought  to  light  but  by  the  afiiftance 
of  this  modern  branch  of  analyfis. 

After  the  foundation  of  ftatics  was  laid  by  Archimedes, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  difeover  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
in  every  particular  cafe,  and  thefe  had  guided  the  genius  of 
invention  in  a number  of  machines,  but  they  were  not  yet 
reduced  to  a general  and  uniform  principle. 

Varignon  undertook  and  accomplilhed  this  plan  of  combin- 
ing them,  by  means  of  the  theory  of  compound  motions.  He 
gave  fome  Iketches  of  this  in  1687,  in  his  Projedt  of  a new 
Syftem  of  Mechanics,  and  he  in  fome  degree  exhaufled  all  the 
combinations  of  the  equilibrium  of  machines,  in  his  “ General 
Mechanics,”  not  publilhed  till  after  his  death,  in  1725.  In 
1695,  la  Hire  publilhed  a “ Treatife  on  Mechanics,”  the  ge- 
neral objedt  of  which,  like  that  of  Varignon’s,  is  the  equi- 
librium of  machines,  befide  which  it  contains  various  appli- 
cations of  machines  to  the  arts,  in  which  the  author  was  well 
verfed  He  alfo  fubjoined  a treatife  on  epicycloids,  and  their 
ufe  in  this  fcience,  particularly  as  relating  to  the  forms  of 
teeth  in  wheel-work.  This  is  a beautiful  theory,  and  is 
highly  creditable  to  its  author,  who  it  appears  from  the  tef- 
timony  of  Leibnitz  was  not  la  Hire,  though  he  publilhed 
it  as  fuch,  but  was  due  to  the  celebrated  Danilh  mathema- 
tician Roemer,  who  had  communicated  it  to  Leibnitz  twenty 
years  before  la  Hire’s  work  appeared.  After  this  period, 
feveral  elementary  treatifes  on  the  fubjedt  of  mechanics  were 
publilhed,  without,  however,  adding  much  to  the  previous 
flock  ef  knowledge,  unlefs  indeed  we  except  that  of  Cor- 
mus,  a work  highly  valuable  for  the  ftridlnefs  and  perfpi- 
euity  of  its  demonftrations.  # 

At  this  time  very  little  had  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
theory  of  variable  motion  ; this  now  began  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  mathematicians,  and  opened  an  extenfive  field  to 
their  refearches.  Galileo,  as  we  have  feen,  made  known  the 
properties  of  redfilinear  and  uniformly  accelerated  motions  ; 
Huygens  had  treated  of  curvilineal  motion,  which  finally 
led  to  ibe  beautiful  theory  of  central  forces  in  a circle,  and 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  motion  in  any  curve,  by  con- 
fidering  them  as  infinite  feries  of  fmall  arcs  of  a circle,  agree* 
ab  y to  the  idea  which  he  himfe.f  had  employed  in  his  gene- 
ral theory  of  evolutes.  The  laws  of  the  communication  of 
motion,  likewife  fketched  by  Defcartes,  and  farther  purfued 
by  Wallis,  Huygens,  and  Wren,  had  made  a new  and  very 
conliderable  Hep,  by  means  of  the  folution  which  Huygens 
gave  of  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  centres  of  ofcillation. ' 


theory  of  motion,  reftilineal  or  curvilineal,  conftant  or  va- 
riable, according  to  a given  law.  By  virtue  of  the  vis  iner- 
tia, motion  at  every  inftant  is  effentially  redfilinear  and  uni- 
form, fetting  afide  refiftance  and  every  obftacle  that  might 
otherwife  impede  or  change  its  diredlion  ; and  by  the  nature 
of  compound  motion,  a body  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  a 
given  number  of  forces,  all  tending  at  the  fame  time  to 
change  the  quantity  and  diredlion  of  its  motion,  takes  fuch  a 
path  through  fpace  that  in  the  laft  inftant  it  reaches  the  fame 
point  at  which  it  would  have  arrived,  had  it  fucceffively  and 
freely  obeyed  each  of  the  forces  propofed. 

On  applying  thefe  principles  to  redtilineal  motions  uni- 
formly accelerated,  we  perceive,  ill,  that  in  this  motion,  the 
velocities  increafing  by  equal  degrees,  or  proportionally  to 
the  time,  the  accelerating  force  muft  be  conftant,  or  incef- 
fantly  give  equal  impulfes  to  the  moving  body,  and  that,  con- 
fequently,  the  final  velocity  is  as  the  produdt  of  the  accele- 
rating force  multiplied  by  the  time.  2dly.  Each  elementary 
portion  of  fpace  palled  through  being  as  the  produdt  of 
the  correfponding  velocity  multiplied  by  the  element  of  the 
time,  the  whole  of  the  fpace  palled  through  is  as  the  pro- 
dudt of  the  accelerating  force  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of 
the  time;  and  thefe  two  properties  equally  take  place  for 
each  elementary  portion  of  any  variable  motion  whatever. 
Thus  in  every  redtilineal  motion  variable  according  to  a 
given  law,  the  increment  of  the  velocity  is  as  the  produdt 
of  the  accelerating  force  into  the  element  of  the  time, 
and  the  fecond  fluxion  of  the  fpace  pafied  through  is  as 
the  produdt  of  the  accelerating  force  into  the  fquare  of 
the  element  of  the  time.  Now  if  to  thefe  principles  we 
add  that  of  compound  motion,  we  lhall  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  all  curvilineal  motion  whatever.  In  fadt,  what- 
ever forces  be  applied  to  a body  deferibing  a curve,  we 
may  at  each  inftant  reduce  thefe  forces  to  two,  the  one 
adting  in  the  diredtion  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  of 
the  curve,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it  ; the  firft 
produces  an  inftantaneous  redlilineal  motion,  to  which  the 
principle  of  vis  inertia  applies ; and  the  fecond  is  exprefled 
by  the  fauare  of  the  adtual  veloci'y  of  the  body,  divided  by 
the  radius  of  curvature,  agreeably  to  the  theory  of  central 
forces  in  the  circle,  which  equally  reduces  to  the  fame  prin- 
ciple the  motion  in  thedire&ion  of  the  radius  of  curvature. 
Such  were  the  general  principles  introduced  into  the  fcience  of 
mechanics  by  means  ol  the  modern  analyfis,  and  there  feems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  pnrfuing  this  theory,  New- 
ton was  led  to  thofe  brilliant  difeoveries  which  he  afterwards 
publilhed  in  his  “ Principia”  under  a different  form.  In 
1716,  Hermann  publilhed  his  “ De  Phoronomia,”  in  which 
he  undertook  to  explain  all  that  regards  mechanics,  both  of 
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folids  and  fluids,  that  is  to  fay,  ftatics,  dynamics,  hydrofta- 
tics,  and  hydraulics  ; in  which  he  employs  the  fynthetic  me- 
thod, although,  like  Newton,  he  doubtlefs  derived  moil  of  his 
refults  from  analyfis,  a circumftance  which  frequently  inter- 
rupts the  unity  and  conneftion  of  his  problems. 

The  Mechanics  of  Euler,  publifhed  in  1736,  contain  the 
whole  theory  of  reftilinear  and  curvilinear  motion  in  an  ifo- 
lated  body,  afted  upon  by  any  accelerating  forces  whatever, 
either  in  vacuo  or  in  a refilling  medium.  The  author  has 
every  where  followed  the  analytical  method,  which,  by  re- 
ducing all  the  branches  of  this  theory  to  uniformity,  greatly 
facilitates  the  connexion  of  it,  and  the  whole  is  managed 
with  an  elegance  and  perfpicuity,  of  which,  before  this  time, 
we  had  no  example.  As  to  the  principles  of  mechanics  by 
which  he  puts  his  problems  into  equations,  he  employs  thofe 
above  mentioned. 

This  manner  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  calculation, 
however,  though  fufficiently  commodious,  was  not  the  only- 
one  that  might  have  been  employed,  nor  was  it  the  moll 
iimple.  For  the  forces  and  motions  at  every  inllant  may  be 
refolved  into  other  forces  and  motions  parallel  to  fixed  lines 
of  given  pofition  in  fpace.  In  which  cafe  nothing  more  is 
neceflary  than  to  apply  the  equations  of  the  principles  of  vis 
inertia  to  thefe  motions  and  forces,  by  which  means  the 
theorem  of  Huygens  may  be  avoided.  This  fimple  idea, 
which  was  firfl  employed  by  Maclaurinin  his  “ Treatile  on 
Fluxions,”  threw  new  light  on  the  theory  of  mechanics,  and 
much  facilitated  the  folution  of  various  problems.  When 
the  body  moves  conllantly  in  one  plane,  two  fixed  axes  only 
are  to  be  taken,  which  are  fuppofed  to_be  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  for  the  fake  of  greater  fimplicity ; but  when  we 
are  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  the  forces,  to  change  the  path 
continually  in  all  directions,  and  to  defcribe  a curve  of  dou- 
ble curvature,  three  axes  are  to  be  employed  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  or  forming  the  edges  of  a right-angled  paral- 
lelopipedon.  But  the  problems  relating  to  the  communica- 
tion of  motion,  commonly  called  dynamic  problems,  required 
new  principles.  Thefe,  for  inftance,  conlift  in  determining 
the  motions  that  refult  from  the  percuffion  of  feveral  bodies; 
the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  a compound  pendulum  ; the  mo- 
tions of  feveral  bodies  ftrung  upon  a rod,  which  has  a rota- 
tory movement  round  a fixed  axis  ; & c. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bodies  is  not  the  fame  as  if  the  bodies  were  ifo- 
lated  and  at  liberty,  but  that  there  mud  be  a diftribution  of 
the  forces  among  all  thC  bodies  forming  one  whole,  fo  that 
the  motion  gained  by  fome  of  them  is  loft  by  others.  The 
motion  gained  or  loft  is  always  eftimated  by  the  produft  of 
the  mafs  into  the  velocity  received  or  loft,  whether  the  com- 
munication or  the  lofs  of  motion  be  produced  every  inftant 
by  finite  degrees,  as  in  the  fhock  of  hard  bodies,  or  whether 
the  velocity  change  at  each  inftant  only  by  degrees  infinitely 
fmall,  as  in  motion  of  feveral  bodies  ftrung  on  a moveable 
rod,  and  generally  in  all  cafes  where  forces  aft  in  the  manner 
of  gravitation. 

When  Huygens  gave  his  folution  of  the  problems  of 
ofcillation,  lome  unfleilful  mathematicians  attacked  it  in 
reviews.  James  Bernouilli  defended  it  in  the  Leipfic  Tranf- 
aftions  for  1686,  and  undertook  to  give  a direft  demonftra- 
tion  by  means  of  the  principle  of  the  lever.  At  firft,  he 
confidered  only  two  equal  weights  fattened  to  an  inflexible 
rod  devoid  of  gravity,  which  was  in  motion  round  an  hori- 
zontal axis.  Having  then  obferved  that  the  velocity  of  the 
weights,  nearell  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  muft  necelfarily  be 
lefs,  and  that  on  the  other  greater,  than  if  each  afted  on  the 
rod  feparately,  he  concludes  that  the  force  loft  and  the  force 
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gained  balance  each  other,  and  that,  confequently,  the  pro- 
duft of  the  quantity  of  matter  in  one,  into  the  velocity  it 
lofes,  and  that  of  the  other  multiplied  by  the  velocity  it 
gains,  muft  be  inverfely  proportional  to  the  arms  of  fhe  lever. 
This  reafoning  s in  faft  accurate,  only  James  Bernouilli 
miftook  in  fetting  out,  by  confidering  the  velocities  of  the 
two  bodies  as  finite,  inftead  of  which  he  Ihould  only  have 
confidered  the  elementary  velocities,  and  compared  them 
with  the  fimilar  velocities  produced  every  inftant  by 
the  aftion  of  gravitation.  De  I’Hopital  remarked  this  error, 
and  in  correfting  it,  he  found  the  centre  of  ofcillation 
of  the  two  weights,  without  departing  in  other  refpefts 
from  the  principle  of  Bernouilli.  In  order  then  i to  pro- 
ceed to  a third  weight,  he  united  the  former  two  at  their 
centre  of  ofcillation,  and  combined  this  new  weight  with 
the  third,  as  he  had  combined  together  the  former  two,  and 
fo  on.  But  the  propofed  union  was  a little  precarious, 
and  could  not  be  admitted  without  a demonftration.  This 
led  Bernouilli  to  revive  his  former  folution,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend it  generally  to  any  number  of  bodies,  which  he  finally 
accompliflied.  His  method  confifts  in  refolving  the  motion 
of  each  body  at  any  given  inftant  into  two  other  motions, 
the  one,  that  which  the  body  aftually  takes  ; and  the  other, 
that  which  is  deftroyed,  and  in  forming  equations  which  ex- 
prefs  the  condition  ef  equilibrium  between  the  motions  loft  ; 
by  which  means  the  problem  is  brought  under  the  general 
laws  of  ftatics.  The  author  applies  this  principle  to  feveral 
examples,  and  demonftrates  ftriftly,  and  in  the  moft  evident 
manner,  the  propofition  which  Huygens  employed  as  the 
bafis  of  his  folution.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1703. 

This  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  centres  of  ofcillation, 
feemed  to  leave  nothing  to  be  defired;  yet,  in  1714,  it  was 
brought  forward  again  by  John  Bernouilli  and  Dr.  Taylor, 
which  were  fundamentally  the  fame.  This  occafioned  warm 
difputes  between  them,  as  to  the  originality  of  their  per- 
formances. Here,  inftead  of  the  elementary  weights  of  which 
the  pendulum  is  compofed,  other  weights  are  fuppofed  to 
be  fubftituted,  in  one  and  the  fame  point,  fuch  that  their 
motion  of  angular  acceleration,  and  their  motion  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  fliall  be  the  fame,  and  the  new 
pendulum  ofcillate  as  the  former.  But  thefe  folutions  are 
not  confidered  fo  luminous  as  that  of  James  Bernouilli, 
which  was  founded  immediately  on  the  laws  of  equilibrium. 
Leibnitz  eftimated  the  momenta  of  bodies  by  the  mafs 
into  the  fquare  of  their  velocities,  and  John  Bernouilli  hav- 
ing adopted  the  fame  opinion,  gave  to  the  principles  of  Huy- 
gens, for  the  problem  of  the  centres  of  ofcillation,  the  name 
of  the  principle  of  converfion  of  the  vires  viva,  which  it 
has  retained,  becaufe,  in  faft,  in  the  motion  of  a fyftem  of 
heavy  bodies,  the  fum  of  the  produfts  of  the  maffes  into 
the  fquares  of  the  velocities  remains  the  fame,  when  the  bo- 
dies defeend  conjointly,  and  when  they  afterwards  afeend 
feparately,  with  the  velocities  they  acquired  by  their  defeent. 
This  principle  was  alfo  followed  with  fuccefs  in  dynamical 
problems,  by  feveral  able  analyfts  of  the  laft  century  ; but 
as  it  gives  only  a Angle  equation,  from  which  the  velocity  or 
the  time  muft  afterwards  be  expunged,  the  fecond  objeft 
was  attained  by  different  means. 

John  Bernouilli  employed  for  this  purpofe  the  principle 
of  tenjtons ; Euler,  that  of  prejfures  ; Daniel  Bernouibi, 
that  of  virtual  power,  which  a fyftem  of  bodies  has  of  re- 
eftablilhing  itfelf  in  its  former  date  ; and  in  certain  cafes 
both  he  and  Euler  made  ufe  of  the  conftant  quantity  of 
circulatory  motion  round  a fixed  point.  And  when  at  length 
all  the  differential,  or  fluxional  equations  of  the  problem 
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were  eftablifhed,  it  remained  only  to  refolve  them,  which 
was  of  courfe  the  lead  difficult  part  of  their  invefti- 
gations. 

The  principle  which  had  been  employed  by  James  Ber- 
noulli, in  the  folution  of  the  problem  relating  to  the  centre 
of  ofcillation,  was  generalized  by  D’Alembert  ; he  fhewed, 
that  in  whatever  manner  the  bodies  of  one  fyllem  a£l  upon 
each  other,  their  motions  may  always  be  refolved  at  every 
inftant  into  two  forts  of  motions,  thofe  of  the  one  being 
deftroyed  in  the  fucceffive  inllant,  but  the  other  retained  ; 
and  that  the  motions  retained  are  neceffarily  known  from  the 
conditions  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  motions  deftroyed. 
This  general  principle  applies  to  all  the  problems  of  dyna- 
mics, and  at  leaft  reduces  all  their  difficulties  to  thofe  of  the 
problems  of  fimple  ftatics  ; and  renders  ufclefs  that  of  the 
converfxon  of  vires  viva;.  By  this  means  D’Alembert  has 
refolved  a number  of  very  beautiful  and  very  difficult 
problems,  fome  of  which  were  abfolutely  new,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  relating  to  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes. 
Thefe  general  principles  were  firft  developed  by  D’Alembert 
in  1743,  but  they  were  more  fully  treated  of  in  his  Treatife 
of  Dynamics,  publifhed  in  1749;  a truly  interefting  and 
original  work,  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  this  cele- 
brated author.  The  fcience  of  dynamics  having  thus  gra- 
dually attained  a high  degree  of  perfe&ion,  was  ftill  farther 
enriched,  in  1 765,  by  an  important  difcovery,  which  is  due  to 
Segner;  who  has  {hewn  in  a fhort  paper  entitled  “ Specimen 
Theoriae  Turbinum,”  that  if  a body,  of  any  fize  and  fgure, 
after  rotatory  or  gyratory  motions  in  all  directions  have  been  given 
to  it,  be  left  entirely  to  itfelf,  it  will  always  have  three  principal 
axes  of  rotation ; that  is,  that  all  the  rotatory  motions,  by 
which  it  is  affedted,  may  conftantly  be  reduced  to  three, 
which  are  performed  round  three  axes  perpendicular  to  each 
other  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  or  inertiae  of  the 
body,  and  . always  preferving  the  fame  pofition  in  abfolute 
fpace,  while  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  reft,  or  moves  uni- 
formity in  a right  line  ; the  pofition  of  thefe  three  axes 
being  determined  by  an  equation  of  the  third  order.  This 
theory,  which  its  author  had  not  fufficiently  developed,  Al- 
bert, the  fon  of  the  celebrated  Euler,  treated  at  length  in  his 
paper  “ On  the  Stowage  of  Ships,”  which  (hared  the  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1761,  as  did  like  wife 
his  father,  according  to  the  fame  method,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  at  Berlin  for  1759,  and  in  his  work  entitled 
“ Theoria  Motus  Corporum  rigidorum,  1765.”  Laftly, 
D’Alembert  (hewed  in  his  “ Mathematica  Opufcula,”  vol.  iv. 
publifhed  in  1768,  that  the  folution  of  the  problem  was 
deducible  from  the  formula  which  he  had  given  in  a memoir 
for  determining  the  motion  of  a body  of  any  figure,  adted 
upon  by  any  forces  whatever,  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Opufcula 
in  1761.  ’ The  knowledge  of  thefe  motions  of  free  rotation 
round  three  principal  axes,  naturally  led  to  the  determination 
of  the  motion  round  any  variable  axes  whatever  ; and  hence, 
if  we  confider  the  body  to  be  afted  upon  by  any  given  ac- 
celerating forces,  we  muft  begin  with  determining  the  recti- 
linear or  curvilinear  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ab- 
ftradtedly  from  all  rotatory  motion,  and  then  combining  this 
progrcffive  motion  with  the  rotatory  motion  of  a given 
point  of  the  body  round  a variable  axis,  we  {hall  know  at 
every  inftant  the  compound  motion  of  this  point  in  abfolute 
fpace.  On  thefe  principles  Euler  has  refolved  many  curious 
and  interefting  problems  relating  to  dynamics,  and  the  fame 
have  been  fince  farther  proved  by  fubfequent  mathematicians. 
(Boffut’s  Hift.  Math.)  We  have  thus  given  a (ketch  of 
the  hiftory  and  fucceffive  improvements  of  the  fcience  of 
mechanics,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary  under  the  prefent 
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article,  as  the  particular  branches  connefted  with  this  fubjedt 
are  treated  of  feparately  under  their  refpedlive  heads  in  the 
different  articles  of  this  work.  But  as  we  have  only  di- 
refted  our  attention  to  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  hif- 
tory, the  works  to  which  our  references  have  been  made  are 
very  limited.  It  remains,  therefore,  before  we  conclude 
this  article,  to  enumerate  fome  of  the  principakwriters  on 
mechanics,  or  on  particular  branches  of  it,  which  are  as 
follows,  viz. 

Newton,  in  his  “ Principia  Guido  Ubaldus,  in  his 
“ Liber  Mechanicoium  Torricelli,  “ Libri  de  Motu  G ra- 
vin m naturalitis  Decendentium  et  Projedlorum  Bahanus, 
“ Tradlatus  de  Motu  naturali  Gravium  Huygens,  “ Ho- 
rologium Ofcillatorium,”  and  “ Tradlatus  de  Motu  Cor- 
porum ex  Percuffione  5”  Leibnitz,  “ Refiftentia  Solidorum,” 
in  Adta  Euroditus,  ann.  1684;  Guldinus,  “ De  Centro 
Gravitatis ;”  Wallis,  “ Tradlatus  de  Mechanica  Varig- 
non,  “ Projet  d’une  Nonvelle  Mechanique,”  and  his  papers  in 
the  Memoires  Acad.  ann.  1702;  Borelli,  “Tradlatus  de 
Vi  Percuffionis,  de  Motionibus  naturalibus,  &c.;”  De  Chales, 
“Treatife  on  Motion;”  Pardies,  “ Difcourfe  on  Local 
Motion  Parent,  “ Elements  of  Mechanics  and  Phyfics 
Cafatus,  “ Mechanica  Oughtred,  “ Mechanical  Inftitu- 
tion;”  Robault,“  Tradlatus  de  Mechanica  Lamy,  “ Me- 
chanique Keil,  “ Introdudlion  to  true  Philofophy 
De  la  Hire,  “ Mechanique  Mariotte,  “ Tradli  du  Choc 
du  Corps;”  Ditton,  “Laws  of  Motion;”  Hermann,  “Phoro- 
nomia  Gravefande,  “Phyfics;”  Euler,  “ Tradlatus  de 
Motu;”  Mufchenbroeck,  “Phyfics;”  Boffu,  “ Mecha- 
niques;”  La  Grange,  “ Mechanique  Analytique;”  Atwood, 
“ On  Motion  ;”  Prony,  “ Archidleture  Hydraulique,”  aid 
“ Mechanique  Analytique  ;”  Francear,  “ Mechanique  ;” 
Gregory,  “ Mechanics  in  Theory  and  Praftice,”  &c.  &c. 
to  which  may  be  added  the  names  of  Nicholfon,  Enfield, 
Wood,  Fergufon,  Young,  and  Marat.  For  thofe  works 
which  relate  principally  to  the  defeription  of  machinery, 
fee  the  article  Machine. 

MECHANICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  mechanics, 
or  is  regulated  by  the  nature  and  laws  of  motion. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay  mechanical  powers,  mechanical 
properties  or  affedlions,  mechanical  principles,  reafoning, 
knowledge,  &c. 

Mechanical  AjfeElions , are  fuch  properties  in  matter,  as 
refult  from  their  figure,  bulk,  and  motion. 

Mechanical  Caufes , are  thofe  founded  on  fuch  affec- 
tions. 

Mechanical  Force.  See  Force. 

Mechanical  Solutions , are  accounts  of  things  on  the 
fame  principles. 

Mechanical  Philofophy , is  the  fame  with  what  we  other- 
wife  call  the  corpufcular  philofophy  ; viz.  that  which  explains 
the  phenomenon  of  nature,  and  the  operations  of  corporeal 
things,  on  the  principles  of  mechanics  ; viz.  the  motion, 
gravity,  figure,  arrangement,  difpofition,  greatnefs,  or 
fmallnefs  of  the  parts  which  compofe  natural  bodies.  See 
Corpuscular. 

Mechanical  Powers,  (fo  called,)  are  thofe  machines 
which  are  ufed  for  rafting  greater  weights,  or  overcoming 
greater  refiftances  than  could  be  effedled  by  the  natural 
itrength  without  them;  the  power  of  ftrength  being  applied 
to  one  part  of  the  machine,  and  another  part  of  the  machine 
applied  to  the  weight  or  refiftance. 

There  are  two  principal  problems  that  ought  to  be  re- 
folved in  treating  of  each  of  them. 

The  firft  is,  to  determine  the  proportion  which  the  power 
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and  weight  ought  to  have  to  each  other,  that  they  may  juft, 
fuftain  one  another,  or  he  in  equilibrio. 

The  fecond  is,  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
portion of  the  power  and  weight  to  each  other  in  a given 
machine,  that  it  may  produce  the  greateft  effeft  poffible,  in 
a given  time. 

As  to  the  firft  problem,  this  general  rule  holds  in  all 
powers  ; fuppofe  the  engine  to  move,  and  reduce  the  velo- 
cities of  the  power  and  weight  to  the  refpeftive  directions  in 
which  they  aft  ; find  the  proportions  of  thofe  velocities  ; 
then  if  the  power  be  to  the  weight  as  ,the  velocity  of  the 
weight  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  power  ; or,  which  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing,  if  the  power  multiplied  by  its  velocity, 
gives  the  fame  produft  as  the  weight  multiplied  by  its  velo- 
city, this  is  the  cafe  wherein  the  power  and  weight  fuftain 
each  other,  and  are  in  equilibrio  ; fo  that  in  this  cafe  the 
one  would  not  prevail  over  the  other,  if  the  engine  was  at 
reft  ; and  if  it  is  in  motion,  it  would  continue  to  proceed 
uniformly,  if  it  were  not  for  the  friftion  of  its  parts,  and 
other  refinances. 

The  fecond  general  problem  in  mechanics  is,  to  deter- 
mine the  proportion  which  the  power  and  weight  ought  to 
bear  to  each  other,  that  when  the  power  prevails,  and  the 
machine  is  in  motion,  the  greateft  effeft  pofiible  may  be  pro- 
duced by  it  in  a given  time.  It  is  manifefl,  that  this  is  an 
enquiry  of  the  greateft  importance,  though  few  have  treated 
of  it.  When  the  power  is  only  a little  greater  than  that 
which  is  fufficient  to  fuftain  the  weight,  the  motion  is  too 
flow ; and  though  a greater  weight  is  raifed  in  this  cafe  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  lofs  of  time.  When  the 
weight  is  much  lefs  than  that  which  the  power  is  able  to  fuf- 
tain, it  is  raifed  in  lefs  time  ; and  this  may  happen  not  to  be 
fufficient  to  compenfate  the  lofs  arifing  from  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  load.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  determined  when  the 
produft  of  the  weight,  multiplied  by  its  velocity,  is  the 
greateft  poffible  ; for  this  produft  meafures  the  effect  of  the 
engine  in  a given  time,  which  is  always  the  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  weight  which  is  raifed  is  greater,  and  as  the 
velocity  with  which  it  is  raifed  is  greater.  For  other  confi* 
derations  neceffary  to  be  regarded  in  the  conltruftion  and  ufe 
of  machines,  we  refer  to  the  articles  Machine  and  Machi- 
nery. 

The  Ample  machines  by  which  power  is  gained,  are  fix  in 
number,  viz.  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  or  axis  in  peri- 
trochio,  the  pulley  (or  rather  fyftem  of  pullies),  the  inclined 
plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  fere w.  Of  thefe,  all  forts  of  me- 
chanical engines  confift ; and  in  treating  of  them,  fo  as  to 
fettle  their  theory,  we  mult  confider  them  as  mechanically 
exaft,  and  moving  without  friftion.  Although  thefe  ma- 
chines are  treated  of  at  large  under  their  proper  heads,  it 
may  not  be  amils  to  give  a Ihort  account  of  them  all  here. 

I.  A lever  is  an  inflexible  bar,  turning  upon  a fupporting 
prop  as  its  centre  of  motion,  which  mult  be  firm  enough  to 
bear  the  lever  and  the  weight  with  which  it  is  charged. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  levers,  and  in  each  of  them  the 
velocity  of  each  point  is  direftly  as  its  diftance  from  the 
prop. 

A lever  is  faid  to  be  of  the  firft  kind  when  the  prop  is  be- 
tween the  weight  and  the  power.  Here  the  power  and 
weight  balance  each  other,  when  the  power  is  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  as  the  diftance  of  the  weight  from  the  prop  is 
to  the  diftance  of  the  power  from  it ; fo  that  if  a weight  be 
twenty  pounds,  and  at  one  foot  from  the  prop,  a power  of 
one  pound  at  twenty  feet  from  the  prop  will  balance  the 
weight,  fuppoling  the  lever  itfelf  to  have  no  weight.  To 
this  fort  of  lever  may  be  reduced  all  iron  crows,  feiffars, 
pinchers,  candle-fnuffers^  and  the  like. 


A lever  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fecond  kind,  when  the  weight 
is  between  the  prop  and  the  power.  Here  the  lever  and 
weight  balance  each  other  when  the  power  is  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  as  the  diftance  of  the  weight  from  the  prop  is 
to  the  diftance  of  the  power  from  it.  Of  this  fort  are  doors 
turning  on  hinges,  oars,  and  fuch  knives  as  are  fixed  at  the 
point. 

A lever  is  faid  to  be  of  the  third  kind  when  the  power  is 
between  the  weight  and  the  prop.  In  this,  the  power  and 
weight  balance  each  other,  when  the  power  is  in  proportion 
to  the  weight,  as  the  diftance  of  the  weight  from  the  prop 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  power  from  it : but  this  lever  is 
never  ufed  where  power  is  wanted  to  be  gained  ; for  in  it, 
the  intenfity  of  the  power  applied,  mult  always  exceed  the 
intenfity  of  the  weight  to  be  raifed,  or  refiftance  to  be  over- 
come. Of  this  fort  are  the  bones  of  our  legs  and  arms,  and 
the  wheels  of  clocks  and  watches.  See  jLever  and  Ba- 
lance. 

2.  In  the  wheel  and  axle,  where  the  power  is  applied  to 
the  wheel,  and  the  weight  drawn  up  by  a rope  winding 
round  the  axle,  the  velocity  of  the  power  is  to  the  velocity 
of  the  weight,  as  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  to  the 
circumference  of  the  axle,  and  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
machine  is  in  the  fame  proportion  : for  the  power  and  weight 
balance  each  other  when  the  power  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight,  as  the  circumference  of  the  axle  is  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel.  This  machine  is  the  principal  part  of' 
a common  crane.  See  Axis  in  Peritrochio. 

3.  A. pulley,  that  only  turns  on  its  axis,  and  does  not  rife 
with  the  weight,  ferves  only  to  change  the  direftion  of  the 
power;  for  it  gives  no  mechanical  advantage  thereto.  But 
when,  befides  the  upper  pullies,  which  turn  round  in  a fixed 
frame,  or  block,  there  is  a block  of  pullies  moving  equally 
faft  with  the  weight,  the  velocity  of  the  weight  is  to  the 
velocity  of  the  power  as  one  is  to  twice  the  number  of  pul- 
lies  in  the  moveable  block  : and  the  power  and  weight  ba- 
lance each  other  when  the  power  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight,  as  one  is  to  twice  the  number  of  pullies  in  the  move- 
able  block.  See  Pulley. 

4.  An  inclined  plane  is  like  one-half  of  a wedge  which  has 
been  cut  in  two  equal  parts  lengthwife.  A weight  raifed, 
or  a refiftance  moved,  by  an  inclined  plane,  moves  only 
through  a fpace  equal  to  the  height  of  that  machine,  in  the 
time  that  a power  drives  it  through  a fpace  equal  to  it* 
whole  length.  Therefore,  the  velocity  of  the  power  is  in 
proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  weight,  as  the  length  of 
the  machine  is  to  its  thicknefs  or  height  at  the  back  ; ai.d 
the  power  and  weight  balance  each  other  when  the  power  is 
in  proportion  to  the  weight,  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  plane  it 
to  its  length.  All  edge  tools,  which  are  chamfered  (or 
ground  down  only  on  one  fide  to  the  edge)  are  inclined 
planes,  as  far  as  the  chamfer  goes  from  the  edge.  See  Inc 
clined  Plane. 

5.  A wedge,  in  the  common  form,  is  like  two  inclined 
planes,  joined  together  at  their  bafes  ; and  the  thicknefs  of 
thefe  planes  (oppofite  their  fharp  edges)  makes  the  back  of 
the  wedge,  to  which  the  power  of  the  fledge  or  hammer  is 
applied  in  cleaving  of  wood. 

When  two  equal  refiftances  aft  perpendicularly  againft 
oppofite  fides  of  the  wedge,  and  a power  afts  perpendi- 
cularly againft  the  back  of  the  wedge,  the  velocity  of  the 
power  is  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  refiftance  on 
either  fide,  as  the  length  of  the  fide  is  to  half  the  thicknefs 
of  the  back  : and  the  power  balances  the  refiftance  of  the 
wood,  when  the  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  refiftance,  a3 
half  the  thicknefs  of  the  back  of  the  wedge  is  to  the  length 
of  either  of  its  fides,  if  the  Iharp  edge  goes  to  the  bottom 
M 2 of 
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„f  the  cleft  in  the  wood.  But  when  the  wood  fplits  before  fmall ; in  the  pullies  it  is  very  confiderable  ; and  in  the  in- 
the  wedge,  as  it  generally  does,  the  power  balances  the  dined  plane,  wedge,  and  fcrew,  it  is  verv  great.  The  uni- 
refiftance,  when  the  former  is  to  the  latter  as  half  the  thick-  verfal  law  or  principle  in  all  mechanical  machines  or  engines. 


nefs  of  the  wedge  (when  it  is  driven  quite  into  the  wood) 
is  to  the  whole  length  of  the  cleft  below  the  back  of  the 
wedge.  See  Wedge. 

6.  The  fcrew  may  be  confidered  as  if  it  were  an  inclined 
plane,  wrapt  round  a cylinder.  In  this  machine,  the  power 
muft  turn  the  cylinder  quite  round,  in  the  time  that  the 
weight  or  reli dance  (as  in  a common  prefs)  moves  through 
a fpace  equal  to  the  diftance  between  the  threads  or  fpirals 
of  the  fcrew.  Therefore,  the  velocity  of  the  power  is  in 
proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  weight  or  refiftance,  as  the 
circumference  of  a circle,  deferibea  by  the  power,  is  to  the 
diftance  between  the  fpirals  of  the  fcrew  ; and  the  power  and 
refiftance  balance  each  other,  when  the  former  is  to  the  lat- 
ter as  the  diftance  between  the  fpirals  is  to  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  deferibed  by  the  power.  This  machine,  befides 
the  advantage  peculiar  to  itfelf,  has  generally  the  benefit  of 
the  wheel  and  axle,  on  account  of  the  winch  or  lever  by 
which  it  is  turned.  See  Screw. 

Of  thefe  fix  fimple  machines,  all  the  moft  compound  en- 
gines in  the  world  are  made.  As  the  fcrew  includes  the  in- 
clined plane,  and  two  equally  inclined  planes  make  the  wedge, 
we  have  all  the  mechanical  powers  combined  together  in  a 
common  jack,  if  it  be  turned  by  the  fly ; for  then  we  have 
alfo  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  pullies. 

Thus,  in  a frame  A B C D,  ( Plate  XXXII.  Mechanics , 
jig.  5.)  fattened  by  the  nut  O upon  the  (land  O O,  and  held 
together  by  the  pillars  V W and  B q,  is  adapted  firft  the 
piece  E F,  whofe  fans  or  flies  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the 
wind,  or  drawn  by  a hair  fattened  at  F,  which  reprefents 
the  lever  and  balance  : at  right  angles  to  this  piece  is  joined 
the  perpendicular  fpindle  G H,  having  upon  it  the  endlefs 
fcrew  H,  which  may  be  alfo  confidered  as  a wedge.  This 
endlefs  fcrew  or  worm  takes  the  lkew  teeth  of  the  wheel  K, 
which  is  ’he  axis  in  peritrochio,  and,  in  turning  round, 
winds  up  the  firing  L M upon  its  axis,  which  palling  round 
the  pullies  at  M and  N,  or  drawing  by  a tackle  of  five,  raifes 
the  weight  P.  But  as  the  fcrew  has  no  progrefiive  motion 
on  its  axis,  it  cannot  here  be  faid  to  comprehend  the  inclined 
plane ; therefore,  in  order  to  make  this  machine  take  in  all  the 
mechanical  powers,  we  may  add  the  inclined  plane,  r q Q R, 
by  making  it  reft  on  the  ground  at  Q R,  and  on  the 
pillar  q B,  at  q r,  and  thereby  the  force  of  the  power  draw- 
ing at  F,  will  be  farther  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  Q T 
to  T S.  The  whole  force  gained  by  this  machine  is  found 
by  comparing  the  fpace  gone  through  by  the  point  F,  with 
the  height  through  which  the  weight  is  raifed,  in  any  deter- 
minate number  of  revolutions  of  F.  An  hundred  pounds 
weight  at  P will  be  ealily  raifed  by  the  hair  of  a man’s  head 
drawing  at  F. 

If  an  engine  conftrufted  in  this  manner  be  ufed  for  raifing 
a weight,  by  means  of  a power  applied  to  the  fly,  the  power 
will  balance  the  weight,  if  it  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
as  the  velocity  of  the  weight  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  fly. 
Now,  confidenng  how  fall  the  fly  moves  with  refpeft  to  the 
motion  of  the  weight,  it  is  evident,  that  a crane,  conftrufted 
in  the  manner  of  a common  jack,  would  be  an  engine  of  very 
great  power  But  then  the  time  loft  in  raifing  the  weieht 
would  alfo  be  very  greai  : for,  in  any  machine  or  engine 
whatever,  the  time  loft  in  working  i:  will  be  as  great  as  the 
power  gained  by  it. 

If  machines  or  engines  could  be  made  without  friftion, 
the  leaft  degree  of  power  added  to  that  which  balances  the 
weight  would  be  fufficient  to  raife  it.  In  the  lever,  the 
friftion  is  next  to  nothing ; in  the  wheel  and  axle  it  is  but 


made  to  gain  power,  is,  that  the  power  gained  will  be  al- 
ways as  great  as  the  velocity  of  the  power  exceeds  the  velo- 
city of  the  weight  or  refiftance : and,  upon  this  principle, 
it  is  eafy  to  compute  the  power,  force,  or  advantage,  of  any 
fimple  machine  or  compound  engine  whatever. 

E gr.  If  the  body  A (Plate  XXX II.  Mechanics,  fg.  6. ) 
be  triple  the  body  B,  and  each  of  them  be  fo  fixed  to  the 
extremities  of  a lever  A B,  whofe  fulcrum  or  fixed  point  is 
C,  as  that  the  diftance  of  B C be  triple  the  diftance  C A ; 
the  lever  cannot  be  inclined  on  either  fide,  but  the  fpace  B E, 
paffed  over  by  the  lefs  body,  will  be  triple  the  fpace  A D, 
palled  over  by  the  great  one.  So  that  their  motions  or  mo- 
ments will  be  equal,  and  the  two  bodies  in  equilibrio. 

Hence  that  noble  challenge  of  Archimedes,  datis  viribus, 
datum  pondus  movere ; for  as  the  diftance  CB  may  be  in- 
creafed infinitely,  the  pow’er  or  moment  of  A may  be  in- 
creafed infinitely.  So  that  the  whole  of  mechanics  is  re- 
duced to  the  following  problem. 

/ Iny  body,  as  A,  with  its  velocity  C,  and  alfo  any  other  body, 
as  B,  being  given;  to  find  the  velocity  necejfary  to  male  the 
moment  or  quantity  of  motion,  in  B,  equal  to  the  moment  of  A, 
the  given  body.  Here,  fince  the  moment  of  any  body  is 
equal  to  the  reftangle  under  the  velocity,  and  the  quantity 
of  matter ; as  B : A ::  C : to  a fourth  term,  which  will 
be  c,  the  celerity  proper  to  B,  to  make  its  moment  equal 
to  that  of  A.  Wherefore  in  any  machine  or  engine,  if  the 
velocity  of  the  power  be  made  to  the  velocity  of  the  weight, 
reciprocally  as  the  weight  is  to  the  power,  fuch  power  will 
always  fuftain,  or,  if  the  power  be  a little  increafed,  it  will 
move  the  weight. 

Let,  for  inftance,  A B be  a lever,  whofe  fulcrum  is  at  C, 
and  let  it  be  moved  into  the  pofition  a C h.  Here,  the  ve- 
locity of  any  point  in  the  lever  is  as  the  diftance  from  the 
centre.  For  let  the  point  A deferibe  the  arc  A a,  and  the 
point  B the  arc  B b ; then  thefe  arcs  will  be  the  fpaces  de- 
feribed by  the  two  motions : but  fince  the  motions  are  both 
made  in  the  fame  time,  the  fpaces  will  be  as  the  velocities. 
But  it  is  plain,  the  arcs  A a and  B b will  be  to  one  another 
as  the  radii  A C and  C B,  becaufe  the  feftors  AC  a and 
B C b are  fimilar : wherefore  the  velocities  of  the  points  A 
and  B are  as  their  diftances  from  the  centre  C. 

Now  if  any  powers  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  lever  A 
and  B,  in  order  to  raife  its  arms  up  and  down  ; their  force 
will  be  expounded  by  the  perpendiculars  Sa  and  b N ; which, 
being  as  the  right  fines  of  the  former  arcs,  a A and  B b , will 
be  to  one  another  alfo  as  the  radii  A C and  C B ; wherefore 
the  velocities  of  the  powers  are  alfo  as  their  diftances  from 
the  centre.  And  fince  the  moment  of  any  body  is  as  its 
weight,  or  gravitating  force,  and  its  velocity,  conjunftly ; 
if  different  powers  of  weights  be  applied  to  the  lever,  their 
moments  will  always  be  as  the  weights  and  the  diftances  from 
the  centre  conjunftly.  Wherefore,  if  to  the  fame  lever 
there  be  two  powers  or  weights  applied  reciprocally  pro- 
portional  to  their  diftances  from  the  centre,  their  moments 
will  be  equal ; and  if  they  aft  contrarily,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 
fteei-yard,  the  lever  will  remain  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  or 
the  balance  wtU  be  in  equiiibrio.  And  thus  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  how  the  weight  of  one  pound  may  be  made  to  equi- 
balance  a thoufand,  &c. 

Hence  alfo  it  is  plain,  that  the  force  of  the  power  is  not 
at  all  increafed  by  engines  ; only  the  velocity  of  the  weight, 
in  either  lifting  or  drawing,  is  fo  diminifhed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  inttrument,  as  that  the  moment  of  the  weight  is 
not  greater  than  the  force  of  the  power.  Thus,  for  inftance, 

if 
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if  any  force  can  raife  a pound  weight  with  a given  velocity, 
it  is  impofiible  by  any  engine  to  effeft,  that  the  fame  power 
fhall  raife  two  pound  weight  with  the  fame  velocity  : but  by 
an  engine  it  may  be  made  to  raife  two  pound  weight,  with 
half  the  velocity  or  1000  times  the  weight  with  T5^30-  of 
the  former  velocity. 

We  (hall  here  introduce  into  one  view,  an  account  of  the 
principal  methods  that  have  occurred  to  us  of  explaining  and 
demonftrating  the  fundamental  property  of  the  feveral  me- 
chanical powers.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  lever,  when  any  two  forces  aft  againft  each 
other  on  its  arms,  they  will  continue  in  equilibrio,  if  their 
quantities  are  inverfely  as  the  diftance  between  the  points  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  the  point  or  fulcrum  round 
which  the  lever  turns.  The  demonftratiuu  commonly 
afertbed  to  Archimedes  is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that 
when  any  cyhndric  or  prifmatic  body  is  applied  upon  a 
lever,  it  has  the  fame  effeft  as  if  its  whole  weight  was  united 
and  applied  at  the  middle  point  of  its  axis.  Let  A B, 
Plate  XXXII.  Mechanic t,  fig.  7,  be  a cylinder,  of  an  uni- 
form texture,  C its  middle  point ; and  it  is  manifeft,  that  if 
the  point  C be  fupported,  the  equal  halves  of  the  cylinder, 
C A and  C B,  will  balance  each  other  about  the  point  C, 
and  the  body  will  remain  in  equilibrio.  Let  the  cylinder 
A B be  diftinguifhed  into  any  unequal  parts,  A D and  D B ; 
bifeft  A D in  E,  and  D B in  F ; then  a power  applied  at  E, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  part  A D,  with  a contrary  direc- 
tion, will  fullain  it ; and  a power  applied  at  F,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  part  D B,  with  a contrary  direftion,  will 
fuftain  that  part ; fo  that  thefe  two  powers  afting  at  E and 
F,  refpeftively  equal  to  the  weights  of  A D and  D B,  have 
precifely  the  fame  effeft  as  a prop  at  C,  fuftaining  the  whole 
cylinder  A B,  and  may  be  confidered  as  in  equilibrio  with  a 
power,  afting  at  C,  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  cy- 
linder. But  the  diltance  CE  = CA  — AE=AAB  — 
I A D = * D B ; and,  in  like  manner,  the  diltance  CF  = 
CB-BF  = iAB-^DB  = |AD;  confequently  C E 
is  to  C F as  D B to  A D ; that  is,  as  the  power  applied  at 
F to  the  power  applied  at  E,  thefe  being  in  equilibrio  with 
the  weight  of  the  whole  cylinder  applied  at  C.  From  which 
it  appears,  that  powers  applied  at  E and  F,  which  are  to 
each  other  in  the  proportion  of  C F to  C E,  fullain  one 
another  about  the  centre  C. 

It  has  been  objected  by  M.  Huygens  and  others,  to  this 
demonftration  of  Archimedes,  that  when  the  whole  cylinder 
is  diltinguifhed  into  two  legments,  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
greater  fegm  -nts  afts  on  the  fame  iide  of  the  fulcrum  with 
the  lelTer  fegment ; and,  therefore,  when  the  whole  weight 
of  the  greater  fegment  is  contracted  into  its  middle  point  on 
one  fide  of  the  fulcrum,  and  afts  altogether  againft  the  lefTer 
fegment,  it  requires  fume  proof  to  fhew,  that  this  contracted 
weight  will  be  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  lefTer  fegment  . 
M.  Huygens  propofed  a method  of  his  own,  depending  on  a 
poltulatum  afTiimed  in  common  with  Archimedes,  and  need- 
ing demonftration,  viz.  that  when  equal  bodies  are  placed  on 
the  arms  of  a lever,  the  one  which  is  fartheft  from  the  fulcrum 
will  prevail  and  raife  the  other  up. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demonltrates  the  fundamental  propo- 
fition  concerning  the  lever,  frum  the  refolution  of  motion  : 
let  C.  Jig.  8,  be  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  lever  K L ; let 
A and  B be  any  two  powers  applied  to  it  at  lv  and  L, 
afting  in  the  directions  K A and  L B.  From  the  centre  of 
motion,  C,  let  C M and  C N be  perpendicular  to  thofe  di- 
rections in  M and  N ; fuppofe  CM  to  be  lefs  than  C N,  and 
from  the  centre  C,  at  the  diltance  C N,  defcribe  the  circle 
N H D,  meeting  K A in  D.  Let  the  power  A be  repre- 
fented  by  D A,  and  let  it  be  relolved  into  the  power  D G 


afting  in  the  direftion  C D,  and  the  power  D F perpendi* 
cular  to  C D,  by  completing  the  parallelogram  AFDG* 
The  power  D G,  afting  in  the  direftion  C D from  the  centr* 
of  the  circle,  or  wheel,  D H N,  towards  its  circumference* 
has  no  effeft  in  turning  it  round  the  centre,  from  D toward 
H,  and  tends  only  to  carry  it  off  from  that  centre.  It  i* 
the  part  D F only  that  endeavours  to  move  the  wheel  from 
D towards  H and  N,  and  is  totally  employed  in  this  effort. 
The  power  B may  be  conceived  to  be  applied  at  N as  well 
as  at  L,  and  to  be  wholly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  wheel  the  contrary  w ay,  from  N towards  H and  D.  If, 
therefore,  the  power  B be  equal  to  that  part  of  A which  is 
reprefented  by  D F,  thefe  efforts,  being  equal  and  oppofite, 
muft  deltroy  each  other’s  effeft  ; that  is,  when  the  power  B 
is  to  the  power  A,  as  D F to  DA,  or  (becaufe  of  the 
fimilarity  of  the  triangles,  A F D,  DMC)  as  CM  to  CD 
or  as  CM  to  C N,  then  the  powers  muff  be  in  equilibrio  ; 
and  thofe  powers  always  fuftain  each  other  that  are  in  the  in- 
verfe  proportion  of  the  diltances  of  their  directions  from  the 
centre  of  motion  ; or  when  the  produft  of  the  one  power 
multiplied  by  the  diltance  of  its  direftion- from  the  centre,  is 
equal  to  the  produft  of  the  power  on  the  other  fide  multi- 
plied by  the  like  diltance  from  it. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  propofes  a new  method  of  demonftrating 
the  law  of  equilibrium  in  the  lever,  which  feems,  he  fays,  to 
be  founded  on  the  plaineft  and  molt  evident  principles:  thefe 
principles  are  the  following,  viz.  that  if  equal  powers  aft 
at  equal  diltances  on  different  fides  of  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
of  motion,  with  direftion*  oppofite  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  they  will  have  the  fame  effeft : and  that,  if  gravity 
be  fuppofed  to  aft  in  parallel  lines,  and  the  fulcrum  be  be- 
tween the  bodies,  whofe  powers  are  eftim3ted,  it  muft  bear 
the  fum  of  their  weights;  becaufe  the  lever  being  loaded 
with  thofe  weights,  it  muft  give  way,  it  the  fulcrum  does 
not  fullain  their  fum  : but  if  the  powers  are  011  the  fame 
fide  of  the  fulcrum,  in  which  cafe  one  of  them  muft  pull  up- 
wards wliilft  the  other  pulls  downwards,  that  there  may  be 
an  equilibrium,  it  is  then  only  loaded  with  the  difference  of 
the  powers. 

Suppofing,  therefore,  firft,  two  equal  powers,  A and  B, 
Jig.  9,  afting  in  the  directions  A F,  B H,  to  carry  a body 
C,  upon  the  lever  A B,  placed  at  C at  equal  diltances  from 
them  ; it  is  evident  that,  i -i  this  cafe,  each  of  the  powers  A 
and  B fuftains  one-half  of  the  weight  C,  by  dividing  it 
equally  between  them.  Imagine  now  that  the  power  A is 
taken  away,  and  that,  inftead  of  refting  up  >n  it,  the  end  A 
of  the  lever  refts  upon  a prop  at  A ; it  is  manifeft  that  the 
power  B.  and  the  prop  at  A fuftain,  as  before,  each  one- 
half  of  the  weight  C;'the  prop  now  afting,  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  as  the  power  af  A before ; and,  the  equilibrium  con- 
tinuing, it  appears  that,  in  this  cafe,  a power  B equal  to 
one-half  of  the  weight  C fuftains  and  balances  it,  when  the 
diftance  of  C from  the  prop  A is  one-half  of  the  diftance  of 
B from  the  fame ; that  is,  when  B is  to  C,  as  C A to  B A, 
or  B x BA  = C x C A.  From  this  fimple  inftance  we 
fee,  that  powers  aft  upon  a lever  not  by  their  abfolute  force 
only,  hut  that  their  effeft  neceffarily  depends  upon  the  dif- 
tance of  the  point  where  they  aft  from  the  prop,  or  centre 
of  motion  ; and  particularly,  that  a power  balances  a double 
power  which  afts  at  half  its  diftance  from  the  prop,  on  the 
fame  fide  of  it,  with  an  oppofite  direction. 

The  cafe  when  the  two  powers  aft  on  the  different  fides 
of  the  prop,  follows  from  this,  by  the  principles  already 
laid  down.  For  let  B H and  C G (Jig.  IO. ) reprefent  the 
directions  and  forces  with  which  the  powers  B and  C aft 
upon  the  lever  ; upon  B A produced  take  A E equal  to 
A C,  or  \ A B,  and  in  place  of  the  power  C G fubftitute 
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an  equal  power  E K at  E,  with  an  oppofite  diredlion  ; and, 
by  the  firft  of  thofe  principles,  this  power  E K will  have  the 
fame  effedl  as  C G,  only  the  prop  or  centre  of  motion  A 
will  now  fuftain  the  fum  of  the  forces  E K and  B H,  by 
the  fecond  of  thofe  principles.  But  the  equilibrium  between 
th  - powers  B H and  E K will  continue  as  it  was  before,  be- 
tween B H and  C G ; fo  that  the  powers  B H and  E K 
will  be  in  equilibrio,  when  the  power  B H is  one-half  of 
E K,  and  the  diftance  of  E K from  the  prop  A is  one-half 
of  the  diftance  of  B H from  the  fame ; that  is,  when  the 
power  at  B is  to  the  power  at  E,  as  A E to  A B,  or 
BxBA  = ExE  A.  In  this  cafe,  the  prop  A being 
loaded  with  both  the  powers  B and  E,  which  aft  with  the 
fame  direction,  its  re-aftion  muft  be  equal  to  their  fum, 
E K -f  B H = 3 B H,  and  muft  be  in  the  oppofite  direc- 
tion A F.  In  place  of  this  re  adlion,  let  us  now  {Jig.  n.) 
fubftitute  a power  A F at  A,  equal  to  thrice  B H ; and  in 
place  of  the  power  E K,  let  us  fubftitute  a prop  at  E,  fuf- 
taining  that  end  of  the  lever  B E ; and  fince  the  equilibrium 
continues  as  before,  it  follows  that  the  prop  or  centre  of  mo- 
tion, being  at  E,  the  power  B H fuftains  the  power  A F, 
which  is  triple  of  B H,  when  the  diftance  of  B H from  the 
prop  E is  triple  of  the  diftance  of  the  power  A F from  the 
fame,  that  is,  when  BH  X BE  = AF  xAE. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  power  E K to  remain  ( Jg.  12.)  but  the 
end  B of  the  lever  E B to  reft  upon  a prop,  then  the  powers 
A F and  E K will  fuftain  and  balance  each  other,  the  prop 
at  B now  coming  in  place  of  the  power  B H ; in  which 
A F = 3 B H,  and  E K = 2 B H ; fo  that  A F is  to 
E K as  3 to  2 ; and  the  diftances  E B and  A B being  in 
the  fame  proportion,  it  appears  that  when  two  powers  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  two  ad!  upon  a lever  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  prop,  or  centre  of  motion,  with  oppofite  direc- 
tions, at  diftances  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three,  they 
then  fuftain  each  other.  We  have  demonftrated  therefore, 
that  when  the  powers  are  in  the  proportion  either  of  two  to 
one,  or  of  three  to  one,  or  of  three  to  two,  and  the  diftances 
of  their  application  from  the  centre  of  motion  are  in  the  in- 
verfe  proportion,  then  thofe  powers  balance  each  other,  or 
are  in  equilibrio. 

Upon  B E produced  {Jg.  13.)  take  EL=EA;  and 
in  place  of  the  power  A F fubftitute  a power  LM  = AF, 
but  with  a contrary  diredlion  ; this  power  L M will  have  the 
fame  effedl  to  turn  the  lever  round  the  centre  of  motion  E 
as  A F had  ; confequently  it  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the 
power  B H,  as  A F was.  Therefore,  when  two  powers 
E M and  B H,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  ad!  upon 
a lever  with  the  fame  diredlion,  they  are  in  equilibrio,  if 
their  diftances  from  the  centre  of  motion  L E and  E B be  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  three  : that  is,  when  LMxLE=BH 
X B E.  In  this  cafe,  the  powers  L M and  B H adling 
with  the  fame  direftion?  the  prop  E muft  fuftain  their  fum 
I.  M -f-  B H = 4 B H,  by  the  fecond  principle  above  pre- 
mifed.  Therefore  a power  at  L,  as  3,  and  a power  adling 
at  B with  the  fame  diredlion,  as  1,  are  fuftained  by  a power 
adling  at  E,  with  a contrary  diredlion,  as  4.  From  which 
it  follows,  by  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  the  power  L M a 
prop  at  L,  that  a power  at  B,  as  1,  fuftains  a power  at  E,  as 
4,  adling  with  a contrary  diredlion,  when  B L is  to  E L as 
4 to  1 ; that  is,  when  the  powers  are  inverfely  as  their  dif- 
tances from  the  prop,  or  centre  of  motion.  By  fubftitut- 
ing the  prop  at  B in  the  place  of  the  power  B H,  it  appears 
that  a power  L M at  L,  as  3,  fuftains  a power,  adling  with 
?n  oppofite  diredlion  at  E,  as  4,  when  their  diftances  L B 
and  E B,  from  the  prop  B,  are  to  each  other  as  4 to  3,  or 
when  EM  x L B = E K x EB.  By  taking  upon 
L B produced  Be  = B E (Jg . 14.),  and  in  place  of  the 


power  at  E,  fubftituting  an  equal  power  at  e with  a contrary 
diredlion,  it  appears,  that  a power  at  L,  as  3,  fuftains  a 
power  adling  at  e,  with  the  fame  diredlion,  as  4,  when  the 
diftance  L B is  to  the  diftance  e B,  as  4 to  3.  In  this  cafe,  the 
prop  at  B fuftains  the  fum  of  the  powers  adling  at  L and  c, 
that  is,  a power  equal  to  feven  times  B H.  From  which  it 
follows,  by  fubftituting  a prop  at  L or  e,  in  place  of 
the  powers  that  adl  there,  that  a power  at  e,  as  4,  fuftains  a 
power  at  B,  as  7,  about  the  centre  of  motion  L,  when  their 
diftances  from  it,  e L,  B L,  are  to  each  other  as  7 to  4 : and 
that  a power  at  L,  as  3,  fuftains  the  power  at  B,  as  7,  about 
the  centre  of  motion  e,  when  their  diftances  from  it,  L e and 
B e,  are  to  each  ocher  as  7 to  3. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  appears,  that  when  the 
powers  are  to  each  other  as  number  to  number,  and  when 
their  diftances  from  the  centre  of  motion  are  in  the  inverfe 
ratio  of  the  fame  numbers,  then  the  powers  fuftain  each 
other,  or  are  in  equilibrio.  From  which  it  is  eafy  to  (hew, 
in  general,  that  when  the  powers  are  to  each  other  in  any  ra- 
tio, though  incommenfurable,  and  the  diftances  of  their  ap- 
plication from  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  fame  inverfe  ratio, 
then  they  are  in  equilibrio  ; becaufe  the  ratio  of  incommen- 
furable quantities  may  be  always  limited  to  any  degree  of 
exadlnefs  at  pleafure,  between  a greater  and  a leffer  ratio  of 
number  to  number.  To  Mr.  Maclaurin's  demonftration  it 
has  been  objedled,  that  it  cannot  be  applied  when  the  arms 
of  the  lever  are  incommenfurable,  and  as  it  cannot  conclude 
generally,  it  muft,  therefore,  be  imperfedl. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  having  obferved  that  thefe  feveral  methods 
of  demonftrating  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever  are 
liable  to  objedlions,  propofes  a new  proof,  depending  on  the 
following  poftulatum,  wia.if  a force  be  uniformly  diffufed  over 
a right  line,  fo  that  an  equal  part  of  the  force  adts  upon  every 
point  of  the  line,  and  if  the  whole  force  adls  according  to  one 
and  the  fame  plane,  this  force  will  be  fuftair.ed,  and  the  line 
kept  in  equilibrio,  by  a fingle  force  applied  to  the  middle 
point  of  the  line  equal  to  the  diffufed  force,  and  adling  in  a 
contrary  diredlion.  He  alfo  premifes  this  lemma  : if  a right 
line  be  divided  into  two  fegments,  the  diftances  between 
the  middle  of  the  whole  line  and  the  middle  points  of  the 
fegments,  will  be  inverfely  as  the  fegments.  This  is  felf- 
evident  when  the  fegments  are  equal  ; and,  when  they  are 
unequal,  fince  half  of  the  whole  line  is  equal  to  half  of  the 
greater  and  half  of  the  leffer  fegment,  it  is  plain  that  the 
diftance  between  the  middle  of  the  whole  line  and  the  middle 
of  one  fegment,  muft  be  equal  to  half  of  the  other  feg- 
ment, fo  that  thefe  diftances  muft  be  to  each  other  inverfely 
as  the  fegments. 

Let  the  line  G H,  then,  Jg.  13,  whofe  middle  point  is 
D,  be  divided  into  the  unequal  fegments  G L and  L H, 
whofe  middle  points  are  C and  F,  and  let  two  forces  or 
weights,  A and  B,  which  are  to  each  other  as  the  fegments 
G D and  L H,  be  applied  to  their  middle  points  C and  F, 
and  let  them  aft  perpendicularly  on  the  line  G H : then, 
(by  the  lemma)  the  weights  A and  B will  be  to  each  other 
inverfely  as  C D and  F D (the  diftances  of  the  points  C 
and  F,  to  which  they  are  applied,  from  the  middle  of  the 
whole  line)  ; if  then  a third  force  or  weight  E,  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  forces  A and  B,  be  applied  to  the  point  D, 
and  afts  on  the  line  in  an  oppofite  diredlion  ; I fay  thefe 
three  forces  will  fuftain  each  other,  and  keep  the  line  in 
equilibrio.  For  let  us  fuppofe  the  force  E to  be  removed, 
and  inftead  of  it  another  force,  equal  alfo  to  the  fum  of  A and 
B,  to  be  uniformly  diffufed  over  the  whole  line  G H,  and 
to  aft  direftly  againft  the  forces  A and  B,  then  the  part  of 
this  force  which  adls  on  the  fegment  G L,  will  be  equal  to 
the  force  A,  and  therefore  will  be  fuftained  by  it  (poftu- 

latam)  3 
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latum)  ; and  the  other  part,  which  is  diffufed  over  the  feg- 
mcnt  L H,  will  be  equal  to  and  fiullained  by  the  force  B,  fo 
that  the  forces  A snd  B will  fuftain  this  diffufed  force  and 
keep  the  line  in  equilibrio.  Let  now  two  other  forces  adl 
alfo  on  this  line  in  oppofite  directions,  one  of  them  the  force 
E adling  on  the  point  D,  as  it  was  firft  fuppofed  to  do,  and 
the  other  an  uniformly  diffufed  force  equal  to  E (and  confe- 
quently  equal  to  the  other  diffufed  force),  then  thefe  two  addi- 
tional forces  will  alfo  balance  each  other,  and  therefore  the 
equilibrium  will  {till  remain.  So  that  the  two  forces  A and 
B,  and  a diffufed  force  acting  on  one  fide  of  the  line  fuftains 
the  force  E,  and  a diffufed  force  adling  on  the  other  fide:  but 
it  is  manifell,  that  in  this  equilibrium,  the  two  diffufed  forces 
adling  on  oppofite  fides  are  perfedtly  equivalent,  and  therefore 
if  they  are  taken  away  from  both  fides,  the  equilibrium  muff 
flill  remain.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  three  weights  or 
forces  A,  B,  and  E,  any  two  of  which  are,  (by  the  conduc- 
tion) to  each  other  inverfely  as  their  didances  from  the  third, 
will  fudain  each  other  and  keep  the  line  on  which  they  adl  in 
equilibrio  ; which  is  the  fird  and  mod  fimple  cafe  of  the 
property  of  the  lever  ; for  here  the  diredlions  of  the  weights 
are  fuppofed  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  on  which  they 
adl,  and  it  is  evident  that,  if  one  of  the  points  C,  D,  or  F 
be  fixed  or  confidered  as  a fulcrum,  the  weights  adling  on 
the  other  two  points  will  continue  to  fupport  each  other. 
The  fecond  cafe  of  the  property  of  the  lever  is  eafily  de- 
duced from  the  fird  ; for  when  two  weights  adl  on  the  arms 
of  a lever  in  oblique  diredlions,  and  are  to  each  other  in- 
verfely as  the  perpendicular  didances  of  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion from  the  centre  of  motion,  then  by  the  refolution  of 
forces,  it  is  eafily  proved  that  the  parts  of  thofe  forces  which 
adl  perpendicularly  on  the  arms  of  the  lever,  and  which  only 
are  exerted  to  turn  the  lever,  are  to  each  other  inverfely  as 
the  lengths  of  thofe  arms ; and  therefore  by  the  fird  cafe 
they  mud  balance  each  other. 

From  what  has  been  above  demondrated,  it  appears,  that 
the  powers  with  which  any  two  forces  move  or  endeavour  to 
move  the  arms  of  a lever,  are  as  the  redtangles,  under  lines 
proportional  to  the  forces,  and  the  perpendicular  didances  of 
their  lines  of  diredlion  from  the  fulcrum  ; and  alfo  that  when 
two  bodies  adling  on  the  arms  of  a lever  fudain  each  other, 
if  one  of  them  be  removed  farther  from  the  fulcrum,  it  will 
preponderate  ; but  if  it  be  brought  nearer  to  the  fulcrum,  the 
other  weight  will  prevail : becaufe  the  produdl  to  which  its 
force  is  proportional  will  be  increafed  in  the  fird  cafe,  and 
diminilhed  in  the  fecond. 

When  a weight  is  to  be  raifed  by  means  of  an  axle  and 
wheel,  it  is  fadened  to  a chord  that  goes  round  the  axle,  and 
the  power,  which  is  to  raife  it,  is  hung  to  a chord  that  goes 
round  the  wheel.  If  then  the  power  be  to  the  weight  as  the 
radius  of  the  axle  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  it  will  jud  fup- 
port that  weight ; as  will  eafily  appear  from  what  was  proved 
of  the  lever.  For  the  axle  and  wheel  may  be  confidered  as  a 
lever,  whofe  fulcrum  is  a line  palling  through  the  centre  of 
the  wheel  and  middle  of  the  axle,  and  whofe  long  and  ihort 
arms  are  the  radii  of  the  wheel  and  axle  which  are  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  from  whofe  extremities  the  chords  hang 
perpendicularly.  And  thus  an  axle  and  wheel  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a kind  of  perpetual  lever,  on  whofe  arms  the  power 
and  weight  always  adl  perpendicularly,  though  the  lever 
turns  round  its  fulcrum.  And  in  like  manner,  when  wheels 
and  axles  move  each  other  by  means  of  teeth  on  their  peri- 
pheries, fuch  a machine  is  really  a perpetual  compound  lever  ; 
and,  by  confidering  it  as  fuch,  we  may  compute  the  propor- 
tion of  any  power  to  the  weight  it  is  able  to  fuftain  by  the 
help  of  fuch  an  engine.  And  fince  the  radii  of  two  con- 
tiguous wheels,  whofe  teeth  are  applied  to  each  other,  are  as 


the  number  of  teeth  in  each,  or  inverfely  as  the  number  of 
revolutions,  which  they  make  in  the  fame  time  : we  may,  in 
the  computation,  inftead  of  the  ratio  of  thefe  radii,  put  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  teeth  on  each  wheel ; or  the  inverfe 
ratio  of  the  number  of  revolutions  they  make  in  the  fame 
time. 

The  moft  natural  method  of  explaining  the  effedls  of  the 
pulley,  that  is,  of  computing  the  proportion  of  any  power 
to  the  weight  it  can  fuftain  by  means  of  any  fyftem  of  pullies, 
is,  by  confidering  that  every  moveable  pulley  hangs  by  two 
ropes  equally  ftretched,  which  muft  bear  equal  parts  of  the 
weight : and,  therefore,  when  one  and  the  fame  rope  goes 
round  feveral  fixed  and  moveable  pullies,  fince  all  its  parts  on 
each  fide  of  the  pullies  are  equally  ftretched,  the  whole  weight 
muft  be  divided  equally  amongft  all  the  ropes  by  which  the 
moveable  pullies  hang.  And  confequently  if  the  power 
which  adls  on  one  rope  be  equal  to  the  weight  divided  by  the 
number  of  ropes,  or  double  the  number  of  moveable  pullies, 
that  power  muft  fuftain  the  weight. 

The  feveral  cafes  in  which  the  wedge  is  applied  may  ba 
comprehended  in  one  general  propofition  : let  the  equicrural 
triangle  ABC  {Jig-  16.)  reprefent  a wedge,  the  lines 
A B and  C B will  be  the  fides  of  the  wedge,  A C its  bafe, 
or  back,  and  its  height  will  be  the  line  P B bifedling  the 
bafe  A C,  and  alfo  the  vertical  angle  ABC. 

When  any  two  refilling  forces  adl  on  the  fides  of  a wedge, 
in  diredlions  which  make  equal  angles  with  the  fides,  (as  they 
are  always  fuppofed  to  do,)  a power  adting  perpendicularly 
at  P on  the  bafe  of  the  wedge  will  keep  the  refilling  forces 
in  equilibrio,  when  it  is  to  the  fum  of  thefe  forces,  as  the 
line  of  half  the  vertical  angle  of  the  wedge,  to  the  fine  of  the 
angle  which  the  diredlions  of  the  forces  contain  with  the  fides 
of  the  wedge. 

For  let  £ and  F be  two  bodies  adling  on  the  fides  of  the 
wedge,  and  let  them  be  firft  fuppofed  to  adl  in  the  direc- 
tions E P and  F P perpendicular  to  the  fides  ; then  fince  the 
power  P adls  perpendicularly  on  the  bafe  A C,  if  thefe  three 
forces  keep  the  wedge  in  equilibrio,  they  will  be  to  each 
other,  as  the  fides  of  a triangle  to  which  their  diredlions  are 
parallel,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  as  the  fides  of  the 
triangle  ABC,  to  which  their  diredtions  are  perpendicular. 
Therefore,  the  power  P is  to  the  fum  of  the  refilling  forces 
which  it  fuftains  as  A C,  the  bafe  of  the  wedge,  to  the  fum  of 
the  fides,  or  as  P A,  half  the  bafe,  to  A B,  one  of  the 
fides ; but  PA  is  to  A B as  the  fine  of  P B A,  half  the 
vertical  angle  of  the  wedge,  to  the  radius  which  is  the  fine 
of  a right  angle,  and  the  diredlions  of  the  refilling  forces  are 
fuppofed  in  this  cafe  to  contain  a right  angle  with  the  fides 
of  the  wedge. 

Let  now  the  refilling  bodies  E and  F be  fuppofed  to  adl 
on  the  wedge  in  diredlions  parallel  to  the  lines  D P and  O P, 
which  make  oblique  angles  with  its  fides,  draw  E G and  F K 
perpendicular  to  thofe  lines.  From  what  has  been  proved, 
it  appears  that  the  power  P is  to  the  force  with  which  it  is 
able,  by  means  of  the  wedge,  to  protrude  the  refilling  bodies 
in  the  diredlions  P E and  P F,  as  the  fine  of  half  the  vertical 
angle  to  the  radius ; let  this  protruding  force  be  exprelfed  by 
the  line  P E,  and  let  it  be  refolved  into  two  forces  exprelfed 
by  the  lines  P G and  G E,  the  former  of  thefe  only  will  adl 
in  oppofition  to  the  refilling  bodies,  therefore  the  whole  pro- 
truding force  of  the  power  is  to  the  force  with  which  it  adls 
again  ft  the  refilling  bodies  E and  F in  the  diredlions  P D 
and  P O as  P E to  P G,  or  (becaufe  the  triangles  E P G 
and  D P E are  iimilar)  as  P D to  P E,  that  is,  as  the  radius 
to  the  fine  of  the  angle  P D E ; compounding,  therefore, 
the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  half  the  vertical  angle  to  the  radiu3, 
with  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  P D E, 
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the  power  P,  when  the  wedge  is  kept  in  equilibrio,  will  be 
to  the  force  with  which  it  protrudes  the  refilling  bodies  in 
direftions  oppoiite  to  thofe  in  which  they  aft,  as  the  fine  of 
half  the  vertical  angle  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  P D E or 
P O F,  which  the  directions  of  the  refilling  forces  contain 
with  the  lides  of  the  wedge. 

Hence,  when  the  direftions  in  which  refilling  bodies  aft 
on  a wedge  are  given,  we  may  eaiily  find  two  lines  that  will 
exprefs  the  proportion  between  the  refiltance  and  the  power 
which  fullains  it  by  means  of  the  wedge.  For  from  P,  the 
middle  point  of  the  wedge,  draw  the  line  P D meeting  one 
of  the  fides,  and  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  re- 
filling force  »fts  on  that  fide,  then  the  power  will  be  to  the 
refillance  as  P D to  P B the  height  of  the  wedge.  For  P D 
and  P B are  to  each  other  as  the  fines  of  the  oppofite  angles, 
in  the  triangle  P B D,  that  is,  as  the  fines  of  half  the  vertical 
angle,  and  the  angle  which  the  dire&ion  of  the  refilling  force 
contains  with  the  fide  of  the  wedge. 

From  what  has  been  demonllrated  we  may  deduce  the 
proportion  of  the  power  to  the  refillance  it  is  able  to  fuftain, 
in  all  the  cafes  in  which  the  wedge  is  applied. 

Firll,  when,  in  cleaving  timber,  the  wedge  fills  the  cleft, 
then  the  refillance  of  the  timber  afts  perpendicularly  on  the 
fides  of  the  wedge  ; therefore,  in  this  cafe,  when  the  power 
which  drives  the  wedge  is  to  the  cohefive  force  of  the  timber 
as  half  the  bafe  to  one  fide  of  the  wedge,  the.  power  and  re- 
fillance will  be  in  equilibrio. 

Secondly,  when  the  wedge  does  not  exadtly  fill  the  cleft, 
which  generally  happens  becaufe  the  wood  fplits  to  fome 
diftance  before  the  wedge  : let  E L F reprefent  a cleft,  into 
which  the  wedge  A B C is  partly  driven ; as  the  refilling 
force  of  the  timber  mull  aft,  on  the  wedge  in  directions  per- 
pendicular to  the  fides  of  the  cleft,  draw  the  line  P D in  a 
direClion  perpendicular  to  E L,  the  fide  of  the  cleft,  and 
meeting  the  fide  of  the  wedge  in  D ; then  the  power  driving 
the  wedge,  and  the  refillance  of  the  timber,  when  they 
balance,  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  line  P D to  P B,  the 
height  of  the  wedge. 

Thirdly,  when  a wedge  is  employed  to  feparate  two  bodies 
that  lie  together  on  a horizontal  plane,  for  inftance  two 
blocks  of  Hone  ; as  thefe  bodies  mull  recede  from  each  other 
in  horizontal  direftions,  their  refillance  mult  aft  on  the 
wedge  in  lines  parallel  to  its  bafe  C A ; therefore,  the  power 
which  drives  the  wedge  will  balance  the  refillance,  when 
they  are  to  each  other  as  P A,  half  the  breadth  of  the  wedge, 
to  P B its  height ; and  then  any  additional  force,  fufficient 
to  overcome  the  refillance  arifing  from  the  friftion  of  the 
bodies  on  the  horizontal  plane,  will  feparate  them  from  each 
other. 

With  refpeft  to  the  inclined  plane : let  the  line  A B, 
{Jig-  17.)  reprefent  the  length  of  an  inclined  plane,  AD  its 
height,  and  the  line  B D we  may  call  its  bafe.  Let  the  cir- 
cular body  G E F be  fuppofed  to  reft  on  the  inclined  plane, 
and  to  be  kept  from  falling  down  it  by  a firing  C S tied  to 
its  centre  C.  Then  the  force  with  which  this  body  ftretches 
the  firing  will  be  to  its  whole  weight  as  the  fine  of  A B D, 
the  angle  of  elevation,  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  which  the 
firing  contains  with  a line  perpendicular  to  A B,  the  length 
of  the  plane.  For  let  the  radius  C E be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  C F perpendicular  to  A B,  and  from  E 
draw  E O parallel  to  the  firing,  and  meeting  C F in  O : 
then,  as  the  body  continues  at  reft,  and  is  urged  by  three 
forces,  to  wit,  by  its  weight  in  the  direftion  C E,  by  the 
re-aftion  of  the  plane  in  the  direftion  F C,  and  by  the  re- 
aftion  of  the  firing  in  the  direftion  E O ; the  re-aftion  of 
the  firing,  or  the  force  by  which  it  is  ftretched,  is  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  ae  E O to  C E ; that  is,  as  the  fine  of 


(the  angle  ECO,  which  is  equal  to)  A B D,  the  angle  of 
elevation,  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  E O C,  equal  to  SCO, 
the  angle  which  the  firing  contains,  witli  the  line  C F per- 
pendicular to  A B,  the  length  of  the  plane. 

When,  therefore,  the  firing  is  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
plane,  the  force  with  which  it  is  ftretched,  or  with  which 
the  body  tends  down  the  inclined  plane,  is  to  its  whole 
weight,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  to  the  radius, 
or  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  the  length.  And  in  the 
fame  manner  it  may  be  fhewn,  that  when  the  firing  is  parallel 
to  B D,  the  bafe  of  the  plain,  the  force  with  which  it  is 
ftretched  is  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  A D to  B D,  that 
is,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  bafe.  If  we  fuppofe  the 
firing,  which  fupports  the  body  G E F,  to  be  fattened  at  S, 
and  that  a force  by  afting  on  the  line  A D,  the  height  of 
the  plane,  in  a direftion  parallel  to  the  bafe  B D,  drives  the 
inclined  plane  under  the  body,  and  by  that  means  makes  it 
rife  to  a direftion  parallel  to  A D : then,  from  what  was 
proved  in  the  third  cafe  of  the  wedge,  it  will  appear,  that 
this  force  mult  be  to  t lie  weight  of  the  body  as  A D to 
B D,  or  rather  in  a proportion  fomewhat  greater  ; if  it  makes 
the  plane  move  on  and  the  body  rile. 

From  this  lad  obfervation  we  may  clearly  (hew  the  nature 
and  force  of  the  ferew;  a macliine  of  great  efficacy  in  railing 
weights,  or  in  preffing  bodies  clofely  together.  For  if  the 
triangle  A B D be  turned  round  a cylinder  whofe  periphery 
is  equal  to  B D,  then  the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  B A 
will  rife  round  the  cylinder  in  a fpiral  manner,  and  form 
what  is  called  the  thread  of  the  ferew,  and  we  may  fuppofe 
it  continued  in  the  fame  manner  round  the  cylinder,  from 
one  end  to  the  other  ; and  A D,  the  height  of  the  inclined 
plane,  will  be  every  where  the  diftance  between  two  con- 
tiguous threads  of  this  ferew,  which  is  called  a convex  ferew. 
And  a concave  ferew  may  be  formed  to  fit  this  exaftly,  if 
an  inclined  plane  every  way  like  the  former  be  turned  round 
the  iniide  of  a hollow  cylinder,  whofe  periphery  is  forae- 
what  larger  than  that  of  the  other.  Let  us  now  fuppofe 
the  concave  ferew  to  be  fixed,  and  the  convex  one  to  be 
fitted  into  it,  and  a weight  to  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  con- 
vex ferew  : then,  if  a power  be  applied  to  the  periphery  of 
this  convex  ferew  to  turn  it  round,  at  every  revolution  the 
weight  will  be  railed  up  through  a fpace  equal  to  the 
diftance  between  the  two  contiguous  threads,  that  is,  to  the 
line  A D,  the  height  of  the  inclined  plane  B A ; therefore, 
fince  this  power  applied  to  the  periphery  afts  in  a direftion 
parallel  to  B D,  it  mull  be  to  the  weight  it  raifes  as  A D 
to  B D,  or  as  the  diftance  between  two  contiguous  threads, 
to  the  periphery  of  the  convex  ferew. 

The  diftance  between  two  contiguous  threads  is  to  be 
meafured  by  a line  parallel  to  the  axle ; if  we  now  fuppofe 
that  a handfpike  or  handle  is  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
convex  ferew,  and  that  the  power  which  turns  the  ferew  is 
applied  to  the  extremity  of  this  handle,  which  is  generally 
the  cafe ; then  as  the  power  is  removed  farther  from  the  axis 
of  motion,  its  force  will  be  fo  much  increafed,  and  therefore 
fo  much  may  the  power  itfelf  be  diminifhed.  So  that  the 
power  which,  afting  on  the  end  of  a handle,  fullains  a 
weight  by  means  of  a ferew,  will  be  to  that  weight,  as  the 
diftance  between  two  contiguous  threads  of  the  ferew,  to 
the  periphery  deferibed  by  the  end  of  the  handle.  In  thi« 
cafe  we  may  confider  the  machine  as  compefed  of  a ferew 
and  a lever,  or,  as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  expreffeth  it,  Cuneus  a 
vc8e  impulfus. 

Profellor  Vince,  premifing  that  Dr.  Hamilton’s  demon- 
ftration  depends  upon  this  propofition,  that  when  a body  h 
at  reft,  and  a£ted  upon  by  three  forces,  they  will  be  a9  the 
three  fides  of  a triangle  parallel  to  the  direftions  of  the 
1 2 forces, 
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forces,  allows  this  principle  to  be  true,  when  the  three  forces 
aft  at  any  point  of  a body  ; but,  confidering  the  lever  as  the 
body,  the  three  forces  aft  at  different  points,  and  therefore 
the  principle,  as  applied  by  the  author,  is  certainly  not  ap- 
plicable. If  in  this  demonitration  we  fuppofe  a plane  body, 
in  which  the  three  forces  aft,  inllead  of  fimply  a lever,  then 
the  three  forces  being  aftually  direfted  to  the  fame  point  of 
the  body,  the  body  would  be  at  reft.  But  in  rcafoning 
from  this  to  the  cafe  of  the  lever,  the  fame  difficulties  would 
arife,  as  in  the  proof  of  fir  I.  Newton.  But  admitting  that 
all  other  objections  could  be  removed,  the  demonftration 
fails  when  any  two  of  the  forces  are  parallel.  Another  de- 
monftration is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that  if  two  non- 
elaftic  bodies  meet  with  equal  quantities  of  motion,  they  will, 
after  impaft,  continue  at  reft  ; and  hence  it  is  concluded, 
that  if  a lever  which  is  in  equilibrio  be  put  in  motion,  the 
motions  of  the  two  bodies  muft  be  equal ; and  therefore  the 
preffures  of  thefe  bodies  upon  the  lever  at  reft,  to  put  it  in 
motion,  muft  be  as  their  motions.  Now  in  the  firft  place, 
this  is  comparing  the  effefts  of  preffure  and  motion,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  meafures  of  which,  or  whether  they  admit  of  any 
relation,  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with.  Moreover,  they 
aft  under  very  different  circumftances ; for  in  the  former  cafe, 
the  bodies  afted  immediately  on  each  other,  and  in  the  latter, 
they  aft  by  means  of  a lever,  the  properties  of  which  we  are 
fuppofed  to  be  ignorant  of.  When  forces  aft  on  a body, 
confidered  as  a point,  or  direftly  againft  the  fame  point  of 
any  body,  we  only  eftimate  the  effeft  of  thefe  forces  to 
move  the  body  out  of  its  place,  and  no  rotatory  motion  is 
either  generated,  or  any  caufes  to  produce  it,  confidered  in 
the  inveftigation.  When  we,  therefore,  apply  the  fame  pro- 
pofition  to  inveftigate  the  effeft  of  forces  to  generate  a rota- 
tory motion,  we  manifeftly  apply  it  to  a cafe  which  is  not 
contained  in  it,  nor  to  which  there  is  a fingle  principle  in  the 
propofition  applicable.  The  demonftration  given  by  Mr. 
Landen,  in  his  Memoirs,  is  founded  upon  felf-evident  prin- 
ciples, nor  does  our  author  fee  any  objections  to  his  reafoning 
upon  them.  But  as  his  inveftigation  confiits  of  feveral  cafes, 
and  is  befides  very  long  and  tedious,  fomething  more  fimple  is 
(till  much  to  be  wiftied  for,  proper  to  be  introduced  in  an 
elementary  treatife  of  mechanics,  fo  as  not  to  perplex  the 
young  (Indent  either  by  the  length  of  the  demonftration,  or 
want  cf  evidence  in  its  principles.  What  the  ingenious  Pro- 
feffor  propofes  to  offer  will,  he  hopes,  render  the  whole  bu- 
finefs  not  only  very  fimple,  but  alfo  perfeftly  fatisfaftory. 

The  demonftration  given  by  Archimedes  would  be  very 
fatisfaftory  and  elegant,  provided  the  principle  on  which  it 
is  founded  could  be  clearly  proved  ; viz.  that  two  equal 
powers  at  the  extremities,  or  their  fum  at  the  middle  of  a lever, 
would  have  equal  effefts  to  move  it  about  any  point.  Now,  that 
the  effefts  will  be  the  fame,  fo  far  as  refpefts  any  progrejjive 
motion  being  communicated  to  the  lever  when  at  liberty  to 
move  freely,  is  fufficiently  clear ; but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  effefts  will  be  the  fame  to  give  the  lever  a 
rotatory  motion  about  any  point,  becaufe  a very  different  mo- 
tion is  then  produced,  and  we  are  fuppofed  to  know  nothing 
about  the  efficacy  of  a force  at  different  diftances  from  the 
fulcrum  to  produce  fuch  a motion  Befides,  the  two  mo- 
tions are  not  only  different,  but  the  fame  forces  are  known 
to  produce  different  effefts  in  the  two  cafes  ; for  in  the  former 
cafe  the  two  equal  powers  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  pro- 
duce equal  effefts  in  generating  a progrejjive  motion  ; but  in 
the  latter  cafe  they  do  not  produce  equal  effefts  in  generating 
a rotatory  motion.  We  cannot  therefore  reafon  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  principle,  however,  may  be  thus  proved. 

Let  A,  C,  {fig.  1 8.)  be  two  equal  bodies  placed  on  a ftraight 
lever,  A P,  moveable  about  P ; bifeft  AC  in  B,  produce 
P A to  Q,  and  take  B Q = B P,  and  fuppofe  the  end  Q 
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to  be  fuftained  by  a prop.  Then  as  A and  C are  fimitarly 
fituated  in  refpeft  to  each  end  of  tlie  lever,  that  is,  A P = 
C Q,  and  A Q = C P,  the  prop  and  fulcrum  muft  bear 
equal  parts  of  the  whole  weight ; and  therefore  the  prop  at 
Q will  be  preffed  with  a weight  equal  to  A.  Now  take 
away  the  weights  A and  C,  and  put  a weight  at  B equal 
to  their  fum  ; and  then  the  weight  at  B being  equally  diftant 
from  Q and  P,  the  prop  and  fulcrum  muft  fultain  equal 
parts  of  the  whole  weight,  and  therefore  the  prop  will  now 
alfo  fuftain  a weight  equal  to  A.  Hence  if  the  prop  Q be 
taken  away,  the  moving  force  to  turn  the  lever  about  P in 
both  cafes  muft  evidently  be  the  fame  ; therefore  the  effefts 
of  A and  C upon  the  lever  to  turn  it  about  any  point  are 
the  fame  as  when  they  are  both  placed  in  the  middle  point 
between  them.  And  the  fame  is  manifeftly  true  if  A and 
C be  placed  without  the  fulcrum  and  prop.  If,  therefore, 
A C be  a cylindrical  lever  of  uniform  denfity,  its  effeft  to 
turn  itfelf  about  any  point  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  whole 
were  collefted  into  the  middle  point  B ; which  follows  from 
what  has  been  already  proved,  by  conceiving  the  whole 
cylinder  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  laminae 
perpendicular  to  its  axis,  of  equal  thickneffes. 

The  principle,  therefore,  affumed  by  Archimedes  is  thus 
eftablifhed  upon  the  moft  felf-evident  principle,  that  is,  that 
equal  bodies  at  equal  diftances  muft  produce  equal  effefts  ; 
which  is  manifeft  from  this  confideration,  that  when  all  the 
circumftances  in  the  caufe  are  equal,  the  effefts  muft  be 
equal.  Thus  the  whole  demonftration  of  Archimedes  is 
rendered  perfeftly  complete,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  very 
(hort  and  fimple.  The  other  part  of  the  demonftration  we 
(hall  here  infert,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  it. 

Let  X Y {fig.  19  ) be  a cylinder,  which  bifeft  in  A,  on 
which  point  it  would  manifeftly  reft.  Take  any  point  Z, 
and  bifeft  Z X in  B,  and  Z Y in  C ; then,  from  what  has 
been  proved,  the  effefts  of  the  two  parts  Z X,  Z Y to  turn 
the  lever  about  A is  the  fame  as  if  the  weight  of  each  part 
were  collefted  into  B and  C refpeftively,  which  weights  are 
manifeftly  as  Z X,  Z Y,  and  which  therefore  conceive  to  be 
placed  at  B and  C.  Now  AB  = AX-XB  = jXY 
- f XZ  = |YZ;  and  AC  = AY  - YC  = jXY 
-fZY  = tXZ;  confequently  AB  : AC::|YZ: 
jXZ  ::  Y Z : X Z ::  the  weight  at  C : the  weight  at  B. 

The  property  of  the  ftraight  lever  being  thus  eftablifhed, 
every  thing  relative  to  the  bent  lever  immediately  follows. 
See  Maclaurin’s  Account  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Phil.  Difc. 
book  ii.  chap.  3.  Hamilton’s  Phil.  Eff.  elf.  1.  or  Phil. 
Tranf.  liii.  p.  116.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxxiv.  art.  v.  p.  33, 
See. 

Mechanical  is  alfo  applied  to  a kind  of  reafoning,  which 
of  late  has  got  great  ground,  both  in  phyfics  and  medicine  ; 
thus  denominated,  as  being  conformable  to  what  is  ufed  in 
the  contrivance,  and  accounting  for  the  properties  and  opera- 
tions of  machines.  See  Medicine. 

Mechanical  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Mathematics,  to  fignify  a 
conftruftion  or  proof  of  fome  problem,  not  done  in  an  ac- 
curate and  geometrical  manner,  but  coarfely  and  unartfully, 
or  by  the  affiftance  of  inftruments ; as  are  moft  problems 
relating  to  the  duplicature  of  the  cube,  and  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle. 

Mechanical  Arts.  See  Arts. 

Mechanical  Curve.  See  Tranfcendental  Curve. 

Mechanical  Pathology,  the  fyltern  of  medicine  adopted 
by  Borelli,  Pitcairn,  and  others,  at  the  end  of  the  feven- 
teenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  difeafe  upon 
the  principles  of  mechanical  philofophy ; principles  which 
were  very  partially  applicable  to  the  operations  of  animal 
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life  ; the  fyftem,  therefore,  was  exploded  by  the  more  phi- 
lofophical  refearches  into  the  laws  of  the  fenforial  power,  or 
nervous  energy,  peculiar  to  living  beings,  by  the  pathologies 
of  fucceeding  times.  See  Medicine,  Htflory  of,  near  the 
end. 

MECHELEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Maeftricht.  The  place  contains  906, 
and  the  canton  7736  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  390  kilio- 
metres,  in  17  communes. 

MECHLIN.  See  Malines. 

MECHOACAN,  a province  or  large  diftrid,  in  the 
domain  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  part  of  Guafteca, 
or  Panuco,  and  the  provinces  of  Zacatecas  and  Guadalajara, 
on  the  E.  by  another  part  of  Guafteca,  and  Mexico  proper, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  latter  and  the  South  fea,  which,  toge- 
ther with  Xalifco  or  New  Galicia,  bounds  it  alfo  on  the  W. 
and  N.W.  It  extends  about  210  miles  along  the  coaft,  and 
ftill  further  inland.  The  air  is  Angularly  healthy,  and  the 
foil  very  fertile.  In  this  province  are  mines  of  filver,  and, 
as  it  has  been  faid,  fome  of  gold  and  copper.  Among  its 
produ&ions  we  may  reckon  maize  and  cotton,  the  cacao  or 
chocolate  nut,  the  root  mechoacan,  feveral  odoriferous  gums, 
and  balfam,  farfaparilla,  ambergris,  vanillas,  cafiia,  honey, 
wax,  See.  The  natives,  fince  they  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  Spaniards,  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  feveral 
trades,  and  are  curious  in  the  manufa&ure  of  cabinets, 
weaving  filk,  and  earthen  pottery  ; and  they  particularly 
excel  in  making  images  of  fmall  feathers,  equal  to  the  moil 
exquifite  painting.  The  country  is  infefted  with  foxes, 
fq uirrels,  lions,  wild  dogs,  and  tygers ; but  it  has  alfo  a 
numerous  breed  of  excellent  horfes  for  the  faddle  or  harnefs. 
The  fea,  as  well  as  its  lakes  and  rivers,  fupply  abundance  of 
excellent  fifti.  In  this  province  there  are  two  confiderable 
lakes  one  of  which  gave  name  to  the  lake,  implying 
“ fifhery,”  as  it  ufed  anciently  to  fupply  the  capital.  This 
lake  is  lituated  on  the  N.  of  Pafquaro,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  while  Valladolid,  or  Mechoacan,  has  only  the 
bifhopric.  According  to  Alcedo,  it  i6  about  12  leagues  in 
circumference,  probably  about  40  Englifh  miles,  perhaps 
equalling  that  of  Tezeuco,  though  reprefented  in  our  maps 
as  of  far  inferior  (ize.  The  fifh  is  exquifite  ; and  many 
Indians  dwell  in  pi&urefque  iflets,  occupied  in  fifhing,  or 
bringing  to  the  capital  in  canoes  fifti,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
pot-herbs.  Mechoacan  was  formerly  a kingdom,  but  the 
Spaniards  have  reduced  it  into  a bifhopric,  in  which  are 
about  200  towns  of  converted  natives.  As  in  this  province 
there  are  fcarcely  any  harbours  that  deferve  the  name  of 
ports,  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  land. 

Mechoacan,  or  Valladolid,  a city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Mechoacan,  and  a bifhop’s  fee,  fituated  on  a 
river  near  the  W.  fide  of  a lake,  which  abounds  with  fifh. 
It  is  large  and  well  decorated  ; 108  miles  W.  of  Mexico. 
N.  lat.  20°  5'.  W.  long.  ;o2°  11'. 

Mechoacan,  Mechoacanna,  called  alfo  'white  jalap,  white 
rhubarb,  and  American  fcammony , a medicinal  root,  taking 
its  name  from  a province  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  is 
brought  in  thin  tranfverfe  flices,  like  jalap,  but  larger  and 
whiter.  (See  Jalap.)  Mechoacan  fcarcely  yields  onc-fixth 
part  fo  much  refin  as  jalap  does.  It  is  a fpecies  of  bind- 
weed. See  Convolvulus. 

Mechoacan  was  firft  introduced  about  the  year  1524,  and 
ufed  as  a purgative  before  jalap,  though  the  latter  is  now 
in  more  general  ufe,  as  being  found  more  efficacious  : yet 
mechoacan  is  the  milder  and  more  gentle  of  the  two,  and 
on  that  account  is  preferable.  The  feat  of  its  a&ion  is 
chiefly  in  the  extreme  parts ; for  which  reafon  it  is  accounted 
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good  in  arthritic  pains.  It  has  the  advantage  of  needing 
no  preparation,  or  corre&ive  ; and  of  purging  in  its  own 
proper  fubftance,  as  it  grows. 

It  purges  ferous  humours  from  all  parts  of  the  body  j 
and  helps  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  the  rheumatifm,  working 
with  gentlenefs,  and  without  griping  ; and,  therefore,  it  is 
fit  for  weakly  tender  conftitutions  ; but  by  reafon  that  a 
larger  quantity  muft  be  given  than  mod  people  are  willing 
to  take,  it  is  grown  very  much  out  of  ufe.  The  dofe  in 
fubftance  is  from  one  drachm  to  two  or  more. 

M.  Boulduc  found,  by  analyfingit,  that  it  contains  twelve 
times  as  much  fait  as  refin  ; but  neither  the  faline  nor  refinous 
extract  purge  fo  freely  as  the  fubftance,  even  though  taken 
in  larger  dofes  ; nor  do  they  even  purge  fo  ealily. 

In  the  choice  of  mechoacan,  prefer  thofe  pieces  which  are 
the  browned  within,  and  whofe  fubftance  is  the  clofeft,  and 
molt  compaft. 

MECKENHEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  feated  on  the 
Erflt ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Bonn.  N.  lat.  50°  40'.  E. 
long.  6°  57'. 

MECKLENBURG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  anciently  the  capital  of  thq  Obotrites,  and  called  by 
fome  old  hiftorians,  probably  on  account  of  its  extent, 

“ Megapolis.”  Formerly  it  contained  three  convents,  and 
in  1058  a bilhopric  was  founded.  Since  the  founding  of 
Wifmar,  it  has  funk  into  a village  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Wifmar. 

Mecklenburg,  Duchy  of,  might  formerly  be  faid  to 
confift  of  three  parts,  viz.  Schwerin.  Giiftrow,  and  Strelitz. 
But  now  only  thofe  of  Schwerin  and  Strelitz  are  preferved, 
and  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Giiftrow  has  fallen  to  the 
houfe  of  Schwerin,  and,  becoming  incorporated  with  it,  has 
loft  its  diftin&ive  name.  Wifmar,  which  was  formerly  ceded 
to  the  Swedes,  was  afterwards  purchafed  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  now  belongs  to  this  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Mecklenburg.  This  principality  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Baltic,  on  the  E.  by  Pomerania,  on  the  S.  by  Branden- 
burg, and  on  the  W.  by  the  territory  of  Lubeck  and  prin- 
cipality of  Luneburg.  When  the  Vandals,  in  a confider- 
able number,  quitted  this  country  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  Wends  occupied  their  habitations,  and  became 
intermixed  with  the  inhabitants  that  remained.  Of  thefe 
Wends,  the  mod  confiderable  tribe  was  that  of  the  Obo- 
trites, which  had  its  own  particular  princes.  From  thefe 
defeended  Prebiflau,  who,  in  the  12th  century,  embraced 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  rebuilt  Mecklenburg,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Obotrite  princes,  and  took  his  name  from  it. 
His  fon,  Henry  Borwin,  was  father  of  two  princes,  one  of 
whom,  viz.  John,  was  the  founder  of  the  Mecklenburg 
line,  and  the  other,  viz.  Nikolot,  that  of  Wenden  : but 
when  this  latter  became  extind,  the  principality  of  Wenden 
devolved  to  the  Mecklenburg  branch,  which  was  raifed  to 
the  dignity  of  duke  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  At  the 
peace  of  Weftphalia,  in  1648,  Wifmar  was  ceded  to  the 
Swedes  ; but  the  diocefes  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg  were 
converted  into  temporal  principalities.  The  Giiftrow  line 
failed,  and,  after  fome  difpute?,  a compromife  took  place  at 
Hamburgh  in  1701,  on  condition  that  the  principality  of 
Giiftro  w fttould  he  added  to  that  of  Schwerin,  and  that  the 
principality  of  Ratzeburg,  with  fome  other  territories, 
fhould  be  annexed  to  that  of  Strelitz.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  right  of  primogeniturcfhip,  and  the  lineal  fucceffion, 
were  eflablifhed  in  both  houfes,  and  the  compact  was  ratified 
by  the  emperor  Leopold.  T wo  lines  of  the  dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg are  ftill  fubfifting.  The  Schwerin  line  commenced 
in  duke  Frederic  William  ; tpid  the  Strelitz  line  commenced 
in  duke  Adolphus  Frede  ic  II.  The  annual  revenues  of 
the  Schwerin  line  are  confiderable ; and  they  were  formerly 
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rated  at  300,000  rix-dollars  per  annum.  The  duke  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz  line  is  faid  to  receive  about  126,000 
rix-dollars.  The  two  duchies  are  divided  into  three  circles, 
viz.  Mecklenburg,  Wenden,  and  Stargard. 

The  accounts  of  the  foil  and  produce  of  this  country  are 
various  and  contradidlory,  even  among  the  Mecklenburghers 
thcmfelves.  According  to  the  remonftrance  of  the  nobility 
in  1718  to  the  imperial  court  againft  the  contribution  exadted 
from  them,  the  country  was  reprefented  as  full  of  lakes, 
which  were  almoft  wholly  unprodu&ive,  and  as  abounding 
with  heaths,  moors,  woods,  fens,  and  quarries.  The  foil 
was  faid  to  be  fandy,  and  capable  of  producing  only  a fmall 
quantity  of  rye  and  oats,  and  the  paftures  and  meadows  af- 
forded but  poor  food  for  their  fheep.  The  arable  lands, 
even  when  well  manured,  produce  for  the  mod  part  only 
barley,  and  very  little  wheat.  The  account  given  by 
Cluvier  and  Frank,  who  have  defcribed  the  country,  is 
very  different.  About  -jtjth  of  the  country,  they  fay,  is 
landy,  but  the  word  of  the  fandy  land  produces  excellent 
rye,  and,  when  fuffered  to  lie  fallow,  affords  good  ftieep- 
walks  ; but  the  country  in  general  is  reprefented  as  incom- 
parable, and  not  exceeded  by  Pomerania  or  Holffein.  When 
well  tilled  and  dunged,  -it  yields  barley  and  wheat,  gene- 
rally five,  fix,  or  eight-fold.  The  country  is  interfperfed 
with  delightful  eminences,  pleafant  and  profitable  woods  ; nor 
is  it  deftitute  of  good  fruit  trees.  Several  forefts  have  been 
afl'orted,  fens  drained,  and,  together  with  the  moors  and 
quarries,  improved  into  arable  and  pafture  land.  The 
commons  and  meadows,  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Holftein 
and  Pomerania,  afford  grafs  in  fuch  plenty,  that  the  coun- 
try exports  annually  fiome  thoufands  of  cattle:  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  by  their  abundance  of  filh,  yield  large  revenues. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  Stor,  Recker.itz,  and 
Havel.  In  both  duchies,  exclusive  of  Roftock,  are  45 
great  and  fmall  cities.  The  inhabitants  of  both  duchies  are 
.Lutherans.  In  the  country  alfo  there  are  fome  congre- 
gations of  Calvinilts  ; and  in  Schwerin  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  permitted  the  free  exercife  of  their  worfliip. 
The  towns  have  German  fchools,  and  Roftock  has  an  univer- 
fity.  The  country  is  not  deftitute  of  woollen  manufadtures, 
tanners,  leather-dreffers,  tobacco-fpinners,  and  other  trades. 
The  exports  of  the  country  are  corn,  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
wax,  honey,  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  wool,  and  feveral  kinds 
of  wood. 

Mecklenburg,  a county  of  Virginia,  bounded  S.  by 
the  Hate  of  North  Carolina  ; containing  8332  free  inha- 
bitants, and  8676  (laves. — Alio,  a county  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  diftridt  of  Saliftmry,  bounded  S.  by  the  date  of 
South  Carolina  ; containing  10,317  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1931  are  (laves.  Its  chief  town  is  Charlotte. 

MECKLEY,  a country  of  Thibet,  occupying  the 
fpacc  between  Bengal  and  China,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
China;  on  the  S.  by  Ava,  or  the  Birman  empire  ; and  on 
the  W.  by  thick  forefts,  which  feparate  it  from  Bengal  ; 
it  is  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  170  in  breadth,  fubjedt 
to  the  king  of  the  Birman  empire.  N.  lat.  22  ’ 30'  to 
20'.  E.  long  93  d 20'  to  98'  40'.  See  Arracan. 

MECKMU HL,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Jaxt ; 
32  miles  N.N  E.  of  Stuttgart.  N.  lat  49°  20'.  E.  long. 
9°  23'. 

MECOBANISH,  a lake  of  Canada.  N.  lat.  48°  58'. 
W.  long.  83 ’ 45'. 

MECON,  or  Menan,  a large  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes 
in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  between  the  34th  and  33th 
degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  purfuing  a foutherly  courfe  bear- 
ing eaftward,  it  paffes  through  the  Chinefe  province  of 
Yun-nan,  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  &c.,  and  runs 


into  the  Eaitern  fea,  about  200  miles  S.  of  the  city  ot 
Cambodia.  At  firft  this  river  is  called  “ Kiou-Iong,”  and 
retains  this  name  till  it  enters  Laos,  when  it  takes  the  name 
of  Mecon  : when  it  enters  Cambodia,  it  receives  the  name 
of  the  country,  till  at  the  city  of  Cambodia,  it  feparates  into 
two  branches,  the  eaftern  of  which  is  called  Cambodia,  or 
the  Japanefe  river,  and  the  weftern  Oubequeme. 

MECONIUM,  M cmuHovf  .from  jw/ixwv,  poppy,  in  Pharmacy , 
is  the  juice  of  the  heads  or  capfules  of  poppy,  or  papaver 
fomniferum,  drawn  by  incifion,  and  dried. 

Opium  differs  from  the  meconium,  which,  by  the  ancients, 
was  made  of  the  expreffed  juice  or  decodtion  of  the  pop- 
pies, and  it  was  deemed  by  them  much  more  inactive  in  its 
operation  than  the  opium.  See  Opium. 

The  college  of  London  diredts  an  extradt  of  white  poppy 
to  be  prepared  by  deccdtion  of  the  poppy  capfules  in  water, 
and  fubfequent  infpiffation.  For  this  purpofe,  take  a pound 
of  white  poppy  capfules  bruifed,  and  a gallon  of  boiling 
water.  Macerate  for  24  hours ; then  boil  down  to  four 
pints,  ftrain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a proper 
confidence.  This  differs  from  opium,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  concrete  milky  juice  which  exudes  on  making  inci- 
fions  into  the  fre(h  capfules-;  though  probably  fome  addi- 
tions are  made  to  it.  Six  grains  of  this  extradt  are  about 
equivalent  to  one  of  opium  ; but  much  of  the  comparative 
.narcotic  power  of  the  plant  itfelf  may  depend  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  climate.  The  feeds  are  firft  to  be  feparated  from 
the  capfules,  for  they  produce  no  narcotic  effedt  ; they  yield 
oil  and  mucilage,  and  readily  rub  into  an  emulfion. 

A decodtion  of  poppy,  decodtum  pro  fomento,  P.  L. 
1787,  fotus  communis,  P.  L.  1745,  's  thus  prepared  : take 
of  white  poppy  capfules  bruifed  four  ounces,  and  of  water 
four  pints ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  and  ftrain.  For 
various  purpofes,  efpecially  fomentation,  advantage  is  derived 
from  the  folution  of  the  narcotic  matter  contained  in  poppy- 
heads  ; this  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  an  ufeful  addi- 
tion, and  as  reducing  into  form  a decodtion  in  very  com- 
mon ufe. 

Meconium  is  alfo  a black  thick  excrement,  gathered  in 
the  inteftines  of  a child  during  the  time  of  geftation. 

In  colour  and  confidence  it  refembles  pulp  of  caflia.  It 
is  alfo  thought  to  refemble  meconium,  or  juice  of  poppy ; 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  See  Infant. 

MECRAN,  or  Mekran,  in  Geography,  a large  province 
of  Perfia,  extending  to  the  Indian  deferts,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Segeftan  and  Candahar ; on  the  E.  by  Hindooftan  : on 
the  S.  by  the  Indian  fea ; and  on  the  W.  by  Kerman.  This 
is  the  ancient  Gadruftan,  or  Gedrofia.  A chain  of  moun- 
tains crofles  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  almoft  equal  parts. 
This  province  has  been  always  unfertile,  and  full  of  deferts ; 
and  claflical  geography,  fays  Pinkerton,  here  prefents  only- 
one  mean  town,  called  Pura,  probably  Borjian,  on  the  moft 
W.  frontier.  The  extenfive  fea-coaft  on  the  Indian  ocean, 
far  from  being  the  feat  of  commerce,  fcarcely  prefents  one 
harbour,  being  almoft  an  uniform  line  of  fterility,  inhabited 
by  Arabs,  like  moft  of  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Perfia,  which 
are  divided  by  mountains  and  deferts  from  the  fertile  and 
cultivated  land.  Travellers  in  their  journies  are  often  (topped, 
and  fometimes  overwhelmed  by  deep  and  moving  fai;ds.  In 
this  province  water  is  fcarce,  and  it  ha3  few  rivers.  The 
capital  is  Kidge. 

MECRINHOS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tras  los  Montes  ; 24  miles  S.E.  of  Mirandela. 

MECZARA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tambut. 

MEDA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira ; 
20  miles  N,E.  of  Pinhel, 
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MEDACO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Meetka.  N.  lat.  140  30'.  E.  long.  230  20'. 

MEDAL,  Medalia,  a fmall  figure,  or  piece  of  metal, 
in  form  of  a coin,  dedined  to  pfeferve  to  pollerity  the  por- 
trait of  fome  great  man,  or  the  memory  of  fome  illuftrious 
adlion. 

Scaliger  derives  the  word  from  the  Arabic  methalia,  a coin 
whereon  is  impreffed  the  figure  of  a human  head.  Menage 
and  Vofiius  rather  derive  it  from  metalhm.  Du  Cange  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  obolus  was  anciently  called  medalia  quaji  me- 
dietas minimi  ; as  being  half  of  another  coin. 

Medals  may  be  didinguifhed  by  the  metal  of  which  they 
are  made  ; which  is  commonly  one  of  the  three  metals, 
aurum,  argentum,  and  as,  fignified  by  the  three  A’s,  which, 
on  feveral  coins,  are  placed  after  the  name  of  the  mint-mailer, 
viz.  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  or  brafs. 

The  moll  ufual  purity  of  coined  gold  amounts  to  about 
22  carats,  two  carats  being  dedudled  from  the  llandard  of 
the  utmolt  purity,  which  is  fixed  at  24  carats,  and  confilling 
of  alloy.  See  Coin. 

The  mod  ancient  gold  coins  exilling,  thofe  of  Lydia 
and  other  Hates  in  Alia  Minor,  are  not  of  the  pured  gold. 
Many  of  the  earliefl  coins  feem  to  be  formed  of  the  metal 
anciently  called  “ ele&rum  and  confilling  of  gold  and 
filver.  But  when  Philip  of  Maccdon  coined  the  firll  gold 
of  Greece,  procured  from  the  mines  of  Philippi  in  Thrace, 
the  art  of  refining  gold  had  attained  great  perfedlion,  for 
his  coins  are  of  the  utmoll  purity.  They  are  rivalled,  how- 
ever, by  thofe  of  his  fon  Alexander,  and  of  other  princes 
and  cities  within  a few  certuries  of  that  age.  The  gold 
coins  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  are  23  carats  three  grains 
fine,  with  only  one  grain  alloy.  The  Roman  gold  coinage 
is  very  pure  from  the  earliefl  times,  and  remained  in  this  Hate 
till  the  reign  of  Severus.  Piiny  fays,  that  moll  gold  was 
found  mixed  with  filver  ; of  which  the  latter  amounted  to 
one-fifth.  The  metal  was  called  “ele&rum.”  The  moll 
am  ient  filver  is,  like  the  gold,  lefs  pure  than  that  of  fucceed- 
ing  time,  and  this  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  that  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Roman  filver  was  rather  inferior  to  the 
prefent  llandard,  even  from  the  beginning  ; but  in  the  time 
of  Severus  very  bad  fiber  appeared,  and  continued  till  that 
of  Diocletian.  The  brafs  of  the  ancients,  when  pure,  which 
is  rather  uncommon,  confided  of  two  kinds ; the  red,  or 
what  the  ancient3  called  Cyprian  brafs,  which  we  call  cop- 
per, and  the  yellow,  or  brafs.  As  medals  of  thefe  metals 
are  generally  covered  with  patina,  the  difference  has  not  ex- 
cited attention  ; though  in  Roman  coins  brafs  was  double 
the  value  of  copper  ; and  the  Greeks,  it  is  fuppofed,  followed 
the  fame  rule. 

The  ancients  had  alfo  numerous  coins  made  of  mixed 
metals.  The  fird  mixture  was  that  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
called  “ EleBrum  which  fee.  The  next  metal  of  value 
was  Corinthian  brafs,  which  was  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  vafes  and  other  ornamental  toys  ; but  it  does  not  appear, 
according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  they  ever  ltruck  a fingle 
medal  in  this  metal.  The  real  fadl  is,  that  the  coins,  which 
fome  medallic  authors  have  called  Corinthian  brafs,  are 
only  druck  as  a modification  of  common  brafs.  The  zinc 
which  is  mingled  with  the  copper  in  the  furnace  for  the 
manufacture  of  brafs,  gives  it  a great  variety  of  hues  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  zinc,  or  of  the  copper. 
The  bed  and  fined  of  thefe  hues  belongs  to  what  is  now 
termed  “ Prince’s  metal,”  which  feems  to  have  been  that 
which  the  fird  medallids  called  Corinthian  brafs.  Of 
Egyptian  coins,  druck  under  the  Roman  emperors,  fome 
were  at  fird  of  tolerable  filver ; but  by  degrees  they  dege- 
nerated into  a metal,  called  by  the  French  Medallic  writers 


“ Polin,”  being  a mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  with  a little 
filver.  Thefe  coins  are  remarkably  thick  ; but  many  of 
them  are  elegantly  executed,  in  a peculiar  dyle,  with  un- 
common reverfes.  There  are,  likewife,  brafs  coins  of  Egypt, 
of  three  fizes,  from  the  earlied  Roman  emperors  there,  and 
of  a different  fabrication.  Some'  coins  of  that  which  is 
called  large  brafs,  are  of  the  mixtures  now  called  pot- 
metaland  bell-metal.  After  the  time  of  Valerian  and  Gal- 
lienus  coinage  of  brafs,  with  a fmall  addition  of  filver,  is 
that  authorized  by  the  date,  being  that  of  the  “ denarii 
aerii.”  The  coins  of  lead  or  copper,  plated  with  gold 
or  filver,  are  thofe  of  Roman  forgers.  Coins  have  been 
found  in  lead  of  undoubted  antiquity.  Some  fuch  of 
Tigranes  are  mentioned  as  genuine  by  Jobert ; but  they  are 
now  well  known  to  be  forgeries.  An  ancient  writer  informs 
us,  that  tin  money  was  iffued  by  Dionyfius,  one  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrants ; but  no  fuch  coins  have  been  found.  In 
Rome  leaden  coins  mud  have  been  pretty  ancient,  for 
Plautus  mentions  them  iv  one  or  two  paffages  of  his  plays  ; 
and  a few  imperial  ones  have  been  found,  but  they  are 
chiefly  trial-pieces,  in  order  to  enable  the  artid  to  judge  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  dye.  Others  are  thofe  which  have  been 
plated  by  forgers,  but  the  covering  worn  off. 

It  has  been  faid  that  there  are  alfo  fome  medals  compofed 
of  two  different  metals,  not  by  melting  them  together,  but 
either  by  plating  over  brafs  or  iron  with  filver  ; a fort  of 
falfe  money,  which  had  its  rife  in  the  triumvirate  of  Ali- 
gn d us  ; or  by  laying  a rim  of  a different  metal  round  the 
edge  of  a medal  Thofe  of  the  latter  fort  are  called  by 
antiquaries  contorniati,  from  the  French  contour,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  outline  that  defines  a figure.  See  Contour- 
niated. 

It  is  confidered  as  a certain  rule  in  this  fcience,  fays 
Pinkerton,  that  none  of  the  ancient  money  was  cad  in 
moulds,  except  the  mod  ancient  and  very  large  Roman  brafs, 
vulgarly  called  weights,  and  other  Italian  pieces  of  that  fort. 
All  other  cad  coins  are  forgeries  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  : for  this  was  a manoeuvre  of  the  ancient  forgers,  as 
we  learn  from  feveral  Roman  moulds  which  have  been  found, 
and  which  have  led  the  unlkilful  to  imagine  that  the  an- 
cients fird  call  their  money  in  dyes,  and  then  damped  it,  to 
make  the  impreflion  more  deep  and  fharp.  Dr.  Jennings, 
in  his  “ Introdu&ion  to  the  Knowledge  of  Medals,  &c.” 
1764,  iamo.,  has  fallen  into  this  midake,  befides  feveral 
others  which  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Pinkerton.  The  ancients, 
though  drangers  to  the  art  of  impreffing  legends  upon  the 
edge  of  their  money,  like  the  “ decus  et  tutamen” 
upon  our  crown  pieces,  and  to  the  fine  indentation  obfervable 
on  our  gold,  yet  knew  fomething  of  crenating  the  edges  of 
their  coin.  This  they  did  by  cutting  out  regular  notches 
on  the  edges.  Some  of  the  Syrian  coins,  and  of  the  Ro- 
man confular,  with  a few  other  early  ones,  are  ornamented 
in  this  manner.  The  former  were  cad  in  this  lhape,  then 
druck  ; the  latter  was  done  by  incifion  to  prevent  forgery, 
by  {hewing  the  in  fide  of  the  metal.  They  were  anciently 
called  “ ferrati,”  and  Tacitus  fays,  that  the  Germans  pre- 
ferred them  to  other  Roman  coins.  But  this  was  alfo 
imitated  by  the  old  forgers  ; and  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  in  his 
poffedion  a ferrated  confular  coin,  of  which  the  incifions,  like 
the  red,  are  plated  with  filver  over  copper. 

Medals  may  again  be  didinguiihed  by  their  different  fizes. 
The  fize  of  the  ancient  medals  is  from  three  inches  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thofe  of  the  larger  fize  or 
volume  are  called  medallions.  The  others,  which  are  very 
various,  are  ranked  into  three  claffes,  viz.  large,  middle,  and 
fmall  ; and  the  clafs  is  determined,  not  fo  much  by  the 
breadth  and  thicknefs  of  the  medal  itfelf,  as  by  the  fize  of 
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the  hea’d  that  is  flamy  ed  upon  it.  The  fhape  of  medals  is 
rather  roundifh  than  perfectly  round.  No  Reman  or  Etruf- 
can  coinshave  Keen  found  of  the  globular  form,  or  indented 
on  the  reverfe,  like  the  early  Greek.  The  fir ff  Greek 
coins  are  fmall  pieces  of  filver,  while  tie  Roman  are  large 
mafTes  of  copper.  The  ferner  are  flruck  ; the  latter  are 
caft  in  moulds. 

Medal,  the  Parts  of  a,  are  the  two  fides  ; one  whereof 
is  called  the  face,  head , or  oLvcrfe,  the  other  the  reverfe. 

On  each  fide  is  the  area,  or  field,  which  makes  the  middle 
of  a medal  ; the  rim,  or  border  ; and  the  txergue,  which 
is  beneath  the  ground  whereon  the  figures  reprefented  are 
placed.  (See  Exerglm.)  On  the  two  fides  are  diftin- 
guifhed  the  type,  and  the  infeription  cr  legend.  The  type, 
or  device,  is  the  figure  reprefented  ; the  legend  is  the  writ- 
ing,  efpecially  that  around  the  medal  ; though,  in  the  Greek 
medals,  the  mlcription  is  frequently  in  the  area.  See  Le- 
gend. 

What  we  find  in  the  exergue  is  frequently  no  more  than 
fome  initial  letter?,  whofe  meaning  we  are  ufually  unac- 
quainted with  ; though  lometimes  too  they  contain  epochas, 
or  words  that  may  be  accounted  an  infeription.  The  ex- 
ergue contains  lometimes  the  date  of  the  coin,  exprefiing  in 
what  confullhip  of  the  empeior  it  was  flruck  : ascosm. 
upon  the  reverfe  of  an  Antoninus.  Sometimes  it  fignifies 
the  place  where  it  was  flruck,  and  to  which  the  coin  properly 
belonged,  as  s M.  AI..  for  /ignet  Moneta  Alexandria , upon  the 
reverie  of  a Licinius.  Sometimes  the  name  of  a province, 
the  reduction  of  which  the  medal  is  defigned  to  celebrate  ; 
as  Judsea  in  the  reverfe  of  a Vefpafian. 

On  the  face  of  medals  we  have  commonly  the  portrait  of 
fome  great  and  illuftriows  perfon  ; ufually,  if  not  always,  in 
profile.  The  coins  of  the  kings  ol  Macedon  are  the  mod  an- 
cient of  any  yet  difeovered  on  which  portraits  are  found  ; 
and  Alexander  E,  who  began  his  reign  about  500  years  B.C. 
is  the  earheit  monarch  whofe  medals  have  yet  been  difeo- 
vered. Then  follow  thofe  kings  and  queens  who  reigned 
in  Sicily,  Caria,  Cyprus,  Heraclea,  and  Pontus.  To  thefe 
fucceeds  the  fenes  of  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Cim- 
merian Bofphorus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  Parthia,  Armenia, 
Damafcus,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Pergamus,  Galatia, 
Cilicia,  Sparta,  Pxenia,  Epirus,  Iliyricum,  Gaul,  and  the 
Alps.  This  ferics  extends  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  birth  of  Chrift,  comprehending  a period  of 
about  330  years.  The  lalt  feriesef  ancient  kings  defeends 
to  the  fourth  century,  and  includes  fome  of  Thrace,  the 
Bofphorus,  and  Parthia  , thofe  of  Commagene,  Edeffa  or 
Ofrhoene,  Mauritania,  and  Judtea.  The  portraits  of  the 
kings  above  enumerated  are  found  on  medals  flruck  with 
Grecian  characters. 

The  Roman  emperors  prefent  a moll  diftinft  feries  from 
Julius,  the  firft  of  them,  to  the  deftruCtion  of  Rome  by 
the  Goths,  or  even  to  a much  later  period,  if  the  coins  after 
this  were  not  fo  barbarous  as  to  deltroy  the  beauty  of  the 
feries  while  they  add  to  its  perfection.  Of  modern  coins 
many  proper  fenefes  might  be  formed,  coniilting  of  the  kings 
and  01  her  potentates  of  the  different  countries.  Medals  of 
illuftrious  men  in  modern  times  are  not  likewife  wanting  to 
form  a collection. 

The  kings,  upon  Greek  coins,  have  generally  the  diadem, 
without  any  other  ornament.  The  fide  face  is  alway  pre- 
fented  ; though  upon  very  ancient  Greek  coins  of  cities, 
and  Roman  confular  coins,  full  faces  are  found  of  amazing 
relief  and  expreffion.  Sometimes  fcveral  heads  are  found 
on  the  fame  coin,  either  impreffed  on  both  fides,  or  only 
upon  ore.  Thus  the  beautiful  gold  coin  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
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ladelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  bears  his  own  head  and  that  of 
Arfinoe,  his  queen,  on  one  fide  ; and  thofe  of  his  father 
and  mother,  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice,  on  the  other. 
Coins  are  found  alfo  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Nero  and 
Agrippina,  Agrippina  and  Germanicus,  and  many  others, 
both  Greek  and  Roman.  Sometimes  two  or  more  heads 
are  found  upon  one  fide,  while  the  other  bears  a reverfe  in 
the  ufual  way.  Thefe  beads  are  either  adverfe,  that  is, 
oppofite  to  each  other,  face  to  face  ; or  joined , and  both 
looking  one  way.  Of  the  adverfe  are  coins  of  Licinius, 
father  and  fon,  and  others.  Joined  heads  are  found  on  the 
fineft  Greek  coins,  as  in  that  of  Ptolemy  above-mentioned, 
and  in  the  Roman  are  Commodus  and  Marcia  his  concu- 
bine, and  others.  Sometimes  real  portraits  are  joined  with 
ideal  ones,  as  Caraufius  and  Apollo,  Pofthumus  and  Her- 
cules, &c.  Sometimes  three  heads  are  found  upon  one 
fide,  as  in  that  of  Valerian,  with  his  fons  Gallienus  and 
Valerian,  &c.  All  fuch  coins  are  very  rare  and  valuable. 

As  for  the  ornaments  of  portraits,  the  chief  is  the  diadem, 
cr  “ vitta,”  which  was  a ribbon  worn  about  the  head,  and 
tied  in  a floating  knot  behind,  anciently  the  Ample,  but 
fuperlative,  badge  of  kingly  power  It  is  obfervable  upon 
the  Greek  monarchic  medals,  from  the  earliefl  ages  to  the 
laft  ; and  is  almoft  an  infallible  fign  of  the  portrait  of  a 
prince.  In  the  Roman  coins  it  is  feen  on  the  confular  one 
with  Numa  and  Ar.cus  ; but  never  after,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton 
apprehends,  till  the  time  of  Licinius. 

The  Romans  had  fuch  an  abhorrence  of  this  badge  of 
kingly  diftindlion,  that  their  emperors  had,  for  two  cen- 
turies, wore  the  radiated  crown,  peculiar  to  the  gods,  be- 
fore they  dared  to  affume  this  tyrannic  badge.  However, 
in  the  family  of  Conftantine  the  diadem  became  common, 
but  diverted  of  its  ancient  fimplicity  ; being  ornamented  on 
either  fide  with  a row  of  pearls,  and  various  other  decora- 
tions. The  radiated  crown,  at  firft,  as  in  the  pofthumous 
coins  of  Auguftns,  a mark  of  deification,  was,  in  little 
more  than  a century  after,  put  upon  moft  of  the  emperors’ 
heads  in  their  feveral  medals.  The  crown  of  laurel,  at  firft 
the  honorary  prize  of  conquerors,  was  afterwards  com- 
monly worn,  at  leaft  in  their  medals,  by  all  the  Roman 
emperors  from  Julius,  who  was  permitted  .by  the  fenate  to 
wear  it  always,  in  order  to  hide  the  baldnefs  of  his  fore- 
head. In  the  lower  empire,  the  laurel  is  often  held  by  a 
hand  above  the  head,  as  a mark  of  piety.  Agrippa  appears 
on  his  coins  with  the  roftral  crown,  a fign  of  naval  victory 
or  command,  being  made  of  gold,  in  refemblance  of  prows 
of  fliips  tied  together.  ‘He  is  likewife  feen  with  the  mural 
or  turreted  crown,  the  prize  of  firft  afeending  the  walls  of 
an  enemy’s  city.  The  oaken,  or  civic  crown,  is  frequent 
on  reveries,  as  of  Galba  and  others  ; and  was  the  badge 
of  having  faved  the  life  of  a citizen,  or  of  many  citizens. 
(See  Crown.)  Befides  the  diadem,  the  Greek  princes 
fometimes  appear  with  the  laurel  crown.  The  Arfacidte, 
or  kings  of  Parthia,  wear  a kind  of  fafti  round  the  head, 
with  their  hair  in  rows  of  curls  like  a wig.  Tigranes,  and 
the  kings  of  Armenia,  wear  the  tiara.  Xerxes,  a petty 
prince  of  Armenia,  appears  on  a coin  in  a conic  cap,  with 
a diadem  around  it.  Juba,  the  father,  has  a Angular  crown 
like  a conic  cap,  all  hung  with  pearls. 

The  fucceflors  of  Alexander  aftumed  different  fymbols  of 
deity  on  the  buffs  of  their  medals  ; fuch  as  the  lion’s  Ikin  of 
Hercules,  furrounding  the  head  of  the  firft  Seleucus  ; the 
horn  placed  behind  the  ear,  an  image  of  their  ftrength  and 
power,  or  of  their  being  .he  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  called 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ; the  wing,  placed  in  like  man- 
ner behind  the  car,  fymbolic  of  the  rapidity  of  their  con- 
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quells,  or  of  their  defcent  from  the  god  Mercury,  &c. 
Pyrrhus,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  had  acred  of  goat's  horns 
to  his  helmet;  and  the  goat  was  a fymbol  of  Macedon. 
The  fuccetfors  of  Alexander  might  take  this  badge  on  that 
account.  The  helmet  alfo  appears  on  coins,  as  in  thofe  of 
Macedon  under  the  Romans,  which  have  Alexander’s  head, 
fometimes  covered  with  a helmet.  Probus  has  the  helmet : 
and  Condantine  I.  has  helmets  of  different  forms,  curioufly 
ornamented. 

The  Greek  queens  have  the  vitta  or  diadem.  Moll  queens 
of  Egypt  have  the  fceptre.  The  Roman  empreffes  never 
appear  with  the  diadem,  the  variety  of  their  head-dreffes 
compenfating  the  want  of  it.  The  remarkable  part  of  the 
Roman  head-drefs  among  the  ladies  was  the  “ Sphendona,” 
or  fling,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  was  of  gold,  and 
fo  prominent,  as  to  be  even  remarkable  on  a coin.  Some- 
times the  bufl  of  an  emprefs  is  fupported  by  a crefcent,  de- 
noting that  fhe  was  the  moon,  as  her  hufband  was  the  fun  of 
the  ftate.  There  are  other  fymbolic  ornaments  of  the  head 
obfervable  on  fome  Roman  coins.  Such  is  the  veil,  or  ra- 
ther toga,  drawn  over  the  head,  and  feen  on  the  buds  of  Ju- 
lius Csefar,  when  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  others.  Latterly 
the  veil  was  only  a mark  of  confecration,  and  is  common  on 
coins  of  emprefTes,  as  Faullina  and  others.  In  the  coins  of 
Claudius  Gothicus,  it  is  fird  found  as  a mark  of  the  confe- 
cration of  an  emperor  ; and  it  was  continued  in  thofe  of 
Condantius  I.,  Maximian  I.,  and  Conftantine  I.  Thefe 
coins,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  rank  with  thofe  that  are  valuable 
for  their  rarity. 

The  “ nimbus,”  or  glory,  now  peculiar  to  the  faints,  was 
formerly  applied  to  emperors.  A nimbus  appears  round  the 
head  of  Condantine  II.,  in  a gold  coin  of  that  prince,  and 
of  Flavia  Maxima  Faufla,  in  a gold  medallion  ; and  of  Juf- 
tinian  in  another.  But  the  idea  is  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of 
Augudus.  Havercamp  gives  a Angular  coin,  which  has 
upon  the  reverfe  of  the  common  piece  with  the  head  of  Rome, 
urbs  noMA,  in  large  brafs.  Condantine  I.,  fitting  amid 
viftories  and  genii,  with  a triple  crown  upon  his  head  for 
Europe,  Ada,  and  Africa : legend  securitas  romj:. 
This  medal,  fays  Pinkerton,  might  haply  have  afforded  a 
curious  argument,  in  an  ignorant  age,  for  Condantine’s  do- 
nation to  the  pope,  and  for  the  papal  triple  crown.  But  in 
faft  the  univerfal  fpiritual  power  of  the  pope  was  totally  un- 
known till  the  1 2th  century  ; before  which  time  his  election 
was  obliged  to  be  confirmed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and 
afterwards  by  the  emperor  of  Germany ; and  his  temporal 
power  is  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  only 
commencing  in  the  crimes  of  Borgia.  The  bud  alone  is  ge- 
nerally given  on  ancient  coins  ; but  fometimes  half  the  body, 
or  more  ; in  which  latter  cafe  the  hands  often  appear,  with 
tokens  of  majedy  in  them.  Such  is  the  globe,  faid  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Augudus,  to  exprels  pofreffion  of  the 
world  ; the  fceptre,  fometimes  confounded  with  the  confu- 
lar  daff ; the  roll  of  parchment,  fymbolic  of  legiflative 
power  ; and  the  handkerchief,  expreffing  that  of  the  public 
games,  where  the  emperor  gave  the  fignal.  Some  princes 
hold  the  thunderbolt,  (hewing  that  their  power  on  earth  was 
equal  to  that  of  Jupiter  in  heaven.  Others  hold  an  image  of 
viftory. 

The  reverfes  of  medals  contain  figures  of  deities  at  whole 
length,  with  their  attributes  and  fymbols  ; public  buildings 
and  diverfions  ; allegorical  reprefentations ; ceremonies  civil 
and  religious ; hidorical  and  private  events  ; figures  of  an- 
cient datues  ; plants,  animals,  and  other  fubje&s  of  natural 
hidory:  ancient  magidracies,  with  their  infignia;  and,  in  fliort, 
almpft  every  objeft  of  nature  or  art.  Some  reverfes  bear 


the  portrait  of  the  queen,  the  fon,  or  the  daughter  of 
the  prince  who  appears  on  the  obverfe.  Such  are  highly 
edeemed  by  antiquaries,  not  merely  becaufe  coins  damped 
with  portraits  on  both  fides  are  valuable,  but  becaufe  they 
identify  the  perfonage  on  the  reverfe  to  have  been  the  wife, 
the  fon,  or  the  daughter,  of  fuch  a particular  prince,  and 
thus  help  in  the  adjudment  of  a feries.  Some  medals  with 
two  portraits  are  very  common  ; fuch  are  Augudus  reverfe 
of  Caligula,  and  M.  Aurelius  reverfe  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  reverfes  of  the  Roman  coins  have  more  of  art  and  de- 
fign  than  the  Greek  ; but  the  Greek  have  moreexquifite  re- 
lief and  workmanfhip  than  the  other.  In  the  very  ancient 
coins,  no  reverfe  is  found  except  a rude  mark  druck  into  the 
metal,  as  of  an  inllrument  with  four  blunt  points,  on  which 
the  coin  was  druck.  Afterwards,  by  degrees,  we  fee  fome 
little  image  of  a dolphin,  or  other  animal,  inferted  into  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  rude  mark,  or  into  a hollow 
fquare.  Then  follows  a perfedl  reverfe  of  a horfe,  or  the 
like,  with  a flight  mark,  and  at  length  without  any  mark,  of 
the  hollow  fquare.  Some  ancient  Greek  reverfes  are  druck  in 
intaglio,  not  in  cameo,  hollow,  not  in  relief.  Such  are  thofe 
of  Caulonia,  Crotona,  Metapontum,  and  fome  other  an- 
cient cities  of  Graecia  Magna.  Thefe  reverfes  fometimes 
bear  the  fame  type  in  intaglio,  which  the  obverfe  has  in 
cameo  ; and  fometimes  they  are  quite  different.  When  com- 
plete reverfes  appear  on  the  Greek  coins,  about  500 years  B.C. 
they  are  of  exquifite  relief,  minute  finilh,  and  beauty.  The 
very  mufcles  of  men  and  animals  are  feen,  and  will  bear  in- 
fpedlion  with  the  larged  magnifier,  as  ancient  gems. 

Of  Roman  coins,  the  reverfes  are  very  uniform,  the  prow 
of  a fhip,  a car,  or  the  like,  till  about  xoo  years  B.C., 
when  various  reverfes  appear  on  their  confular  coins  in  all 
metals.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  Roman  imperial 
reverfes  are  well  known.  The  medallid  much  values  thofe 
which  have  a number  of  figures,  as  the  “ Puellae  Faudinia- 
nre”  of  Faudina,  a gold  coin  no  larger  than  a fixpence, 
which  has  twelve  figures  : — that  of  Trajan,  “ Regna  adfig- 
nata,”  which  has  four:  — the  “ Congiarium”  of  Nerva, 
with  five  : — the  “Allocution”  of  Trajan,  with  feven  ; of 
Hadrian,  with  ten  ; of  Probus,  with  twelve.  Some  Ro- 
man medals,  to  which  no  peculiar  name  has  been  appro- 
priated by  medallids,  have  fmall  figures  on  both  fides,  as 
the  “ Apolloni  Sanfto”  of  Julian  II.  Others  have  only  a 
reverfe,  as  the  noted  “ Spintriati,”  which  have  numerals 
I.  II.  See.  on  the  obverfe. 

The  figures  of  deities  and  perfonifications  on  the  Roman 
coins,  are  commonly  attended  with  their  names,  befides 
being  didinguiihed  with  their  attributes.  Thefe  names, 
without  an  adjunft,  are  put  down  merely  becaufe  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  coin  fhould  have  a legend.  Thus,  in  a coin 
of  Lucilla,  Venus,  though  well  known  by  the  apple  which 
fhe  always  holds  in  her  hand,  has  neverthelefs  the  name 
round  her,  venus,  without  any  addition.  But  an  adjundl  is 
mod  commonly  added,  and  this  renders  the  infertion  of  the 
name  very  proper  and  neceffary,  as  in  the  inflance  of  a 
Neptune,  with  neptuno  reduci  : — a Venus,  with  veneri 
VICTRICI,  and  others  fimilar.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the 
coins  with  a figure  of  Modedy,  pudiciti®  august.®  ; of 
Virtue,  virtus  augusti,  &c.  ; for  it  is  the  legend  which 
appropriates  the  virtue  to  the  emperor  or  emprefs,  and  thus 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  reverfe. 

In  the  Greek  coins,  a fuperior  delicacy  is  obferved  by  not 
expreffing  the  name  of  the  deity,  but  leaving  it  to  the  eafy 
interpretation  of  fixed  fymbols.  This  remarkable  difference 
is  obfervable  in  the  earlied  coins  of  the  two  countries,  on 
which  only  the  bud  of  the  deity  or  perfonification  is  given. 

The 
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The  Romans  have  almoft  always  the  name,  as  fietas,  li- 
bertas,  &c.,  while  the  Greeks  content  themfelves  with 
giving  Ceres  with  her  wheaten  garland  ; Jupiter  with  his 
mild  countenance,  laurel  crown,  and  beard  ; Minerva  with 
her  helmet,  &c.  See. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  has  given  an  account  of  the  fymbols  found 
on  the  Greek  coins,  and  alfo  of  thofe  very  few  on  the  Roman, 
which  are  not  immediately  illuftrated  by  the  legend  of  the 
medal.  The  principal  deities  fymbolized  in  the  Greek  coins, 
as  divided  into  male  and  female,  are  as  follow  : i.  Jupiter, 
in  the  firil  rank  of  gods,  occurring  frequently  on  reverfes  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  eafily  known  by  his  eagle  and 
thunderbolt : when  the  bull  only  occurs  on  obverfes  of  coins, 
it  is  known  by  the  laurel  crown,  and  placid  bearded  coun- 
tenance. Jupiter  Ammon  is  diftingnilhed  by  the  ram’s 
horn  twilling  round  his  ear.  2.  Neptune  feldom  occurs  on 
the  coins  of  Greece  ; but  when  he  appears,  he  is  well  known 
by  the  trident,  or  the  dolphin,  and  is  fometimes  drawn  by 
fea-horfes.  His  bull  has  a trident  behind.  3.  Apollo  is 
frequently  feen  on  the  reverfes  of  the  Syrian  princes,  and 
is  known  by  the  harp,  the  branch  of  laurel,  or  the  tri- 
pod ; fometimes  he  has  a bow  and  arrows.  When  the  bull 
only  occurs,  he  has  a fair  young  face,  and  is  covered  with 
laurel ; and  in  the  character  of  the  fun,  his  head  is  fur- 
rounded  with  rays.  4.  Mars,  often  feen  on  Greek  civic 
medals,  is  dillinguilhable  by  his  armour,  and  fometimes  by 
a trophy  on  his  fhoulders.  The  bud  is  known  by  the  helmet 
and  ferocious  countenance.  3.  Mercury  appears  with  the 
“ caduceus,’’  or  wand  twined  with  ferpents,  and  the  “ mar- 
fupium,”  or  purfe,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  He  is  deli- 
neated as  a youth,  with  a fmall  cap  in  his  hand,  and  wings 
behind  his  ears  and  at  his  feet.  The  bull  is  known  by  the 
cap,  which  refembles  a fmall  hat,  and  the  wings.  6.  .ZEscu- 
lapius  is  remarkable  on  account  of  his  bulhy  beard,  and 
his  leaning  on  a club  with  a ferpent  twilled  round  it.  He  is 
fometimes  feen  with  his  wife  Hygeia,  or  Health,  and  their 
little  fon  Telefphorus,  or  Convalefcence,  between  them. 

7.  The  attributes  of  Bacchus  are  the  tiger,  the  fatyrs 
around  him,  the  “ thyrfus,”  or  rod  twilled  with  ivy  or  vine, 
and  the  crown  compofed  of  one  of  thofe  plants.  His  bull 
is  known  by  the  latter  fymbol,  and  by  the  diadem  and  horn. 

8.  The  club,  lion’s  Ikin,  and  linewy  (Irength,  reveal 

Hercules;  with  fometimes  the  addition  of  a cup,  denoting 
that  wine  infpires  courage,  and  the  poplar  tree,  fymbolic  of 
vigour.  He  often  appears  as  breaking  the  neck  of  the  Ne- 
mxan  lion,  by  crulhing  it  in  his  arms.  His  bull  is  common 
on  the  obverfe  of  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  other 
princes,  and  thofe  of  Sicilian  cities  : it  is  that  of  a youth 
■without  aboard  ; with  the  lion’s  Ikin  wrapped  around  it; 
and  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  has  been  erroneoufly  taken  for 
the  portrait  of  that  prince.  He  is  fometimes  drawn  with  a 
beard,  and  called  Hercules  ; without  it  he  is  denominated 
the  young  Hercules.  9.  Serapis,  one  of  the  fantallic  gods 
of  Egypt,  is  known  by  his  bulhy  beard,  and  the  meafure 
upon  his  head.  Apis  appears  as  a bull,  with  a flower  of 
the  Ao'of,  lotos,  the  water-lily  of  the  Nile.  Macrobius  fays 
it  was  a fymbol  of  creation  ; and  Jamblichus  fays  that 
Ofiris  was  fuppofed  to  have  his  throne  in  it.  ( See  Lotos 
and  Lotus  ) 10.  Harfocrates,  the  god  of  filence,  is 

known  by  the  familiar  token  of  putting  his  finger  to  his 
mouth.  He  has  fometimes  the  “ filtrum”  in  his  left  hand, 
which  is  a fymbol  common  to  moll  of  the  Egyptian  deities. 
II.  Canopus  is  very  common  on  the  coins  of  Egypt,  in 
the  lingular  (hape  of  a human  head,  placed  upon  a kind  of 
pitcher.  (See  Canopus.)  12  To  the  above-mentioned 
fymbolized  god3  we  may  fubjoin  the  IF.PA  IYNKAHTOE, 
and  IEPOS  AHMOS,  the  holy  fenate,  and  holy  people,  fo 


frequent  on  Greek  imperial  coins.  Thefe  ideal  perlons  are 
commonly  feen  in  the  fame  image  of  an  ancient  bearded 
head,  crowned  with  laurel : fometimes  both  appear  as 
youths. 

Among  the  female  deities,  the  firil  in  dignity  is,  1.  Juno 
known  by  the  peacock,  a bird  facred  to  her  from  the  fable 
of  Argus  As  the  goddefs  of  marriage,  Ihe  is  veiled  to  the 
middle,  and  fometimes  to  the  toes.  Her  bull  is  that  of  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  fometimes  without  any  badge, 
which  fufficiently  diftinguilhes  her,  as  the  reft  of  the  god- 
delfes  have  badges  ; and  fometimes  with  a diadem.  2.  The 
fymbols  of  Minerva  confill  in  her  armour,  with  a fpear  in 
her  right  hand,  and  the  ‘ aegis,”  or  Ihield  with  Medufa’s 
head,  in  the  other  ; an  owl  commonly  Handing  by  her.  Her 
bull  is  dillinguilhable  by  the  helmet,  which  Ihe  always  wears : 
this  is  very  common  on  the  gold  coins  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  3.  Diana  is  manifell  by  the  crefcent,  by  her  bow 
and  arrows,  and  often  by  her  hounds.  The  Ephefian 
Diana,  common  upon  Greek  imperial  coins,  appears  with  a 
number  of  “ mammae,”  being  fuppofed  the  fame  with 
univerfal  nature ; Ihe  is  fupported  by  a couple  of  deer, 
and  bears  on  her  head  a pannier  of  fruit.  The  bull  of 
Diana  is  known  by  the  crefcent  on  her  brow,  and  fometimes 
by  the  bow  or  quiver  engraven  on  one  fide.  4.  Venus  is 
declared  by  the  apple  in  her  hand,  the  prize  of  beauty. 
Sometimes  Ihe  may  be  known  by  her  total  want  of  drefs, 
without  any  other  fymbol.  Her  bull  is  dillinguilhable  by 
her  lupreme  beauty,  and  is  often  adorned  with  pearls  around 
the  neck.  We  may  here  mention  that  Cupid  fometimes  ap- 
pears on  the  Syrian  coins,  in  half-length,  as  the  painters  call 
it,  and  is  known  by  his  infancy  and  wings.  5.  Cybele  has 
the  turreted  crown  and  lion ; or  is  feen  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  lions.  Her  bull  is  known  by  the  firil  mentioned  attri- 
bute. 6.  Ceres  has  the  torches  in  her  hands,  with  which 
Hie  is  fabled  to  have  gone  in  fearch  of  her  daughter  Pro- 
ferpine.  She  has  fometimes  two  ferpents  by  her,  and  is 
fometimes  drawn  in  a chariot  by  them.  Her  bull  is  readily 
known  by  the  wheaten  garland,  and  is  moll  common  on  coins 
of  Sicily,  an  illand  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  Herdanghter, 
Prolerpine,  is  alfo  common  with  the  name  KOPH,  or  the 
girl.  7.  Isis,  an  Egyptian  goddefs,  has  the  fiftrum  in  her 
hand,  and  a bud,  or  flower,  on  her  head,  fymbolic  of  the 
eternal  bloom  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  The  flower  is 
laid  to  be  that  of  the  a.^okvov,  or  fouthern-wood  ; but  moll 
probably  it  is  a fpecies  of  amaranth.  8.  Astarte,  a 
Sidonian  goddefs,  appears  on  a globe,  fupported  by  a chariot 
of  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  horfes. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  enumerates  other  deities  that  are  lefs  fre- 
quent on  Greek  coins  ; fuch  are  Saturn  with  his  feythe,  or 
his  bull  with  a hook  on  thofe  of  Heraclea  : — Vulcan’s 
head,  with  his  tongs : — Adranus,  a Sicilian  god,  with  his 
dog  : — Anubis  of  Egypt,  with  his  dog’s  head  : — Atis,  in 
the  Phrygian  bonnet:  — Caftor  and  Pollux,  with  a liar  on 
the  head  of  each  : — Dis,  having  an  old  face  with  dilhevelled 
hair  and  beard,  and  a hook  : — Flora,  crowned  with  flowers, 
on  coins  of  Marfeilles  ; — Nemefis,  with  a wheel:— and  Pan 
with  fmall  horns  and  brutes’  ears.  Some  fymbols  are  figu- 
rative of  perfons  or  circumftances : fuch  are  vafes,  with 
fprigs  of  plants  ifluing  out  of  them,  fymbolic  of  folemn 
games  : — the  fmall  chell,  or  hamper,  with  a ferpent  leaping 
out  of  it,  exhibiting  the  myftic  rites  of  Bacchus,  coin's  with 
their  image  being  called  *'  Ciltophori — the  anchor,  on 
Seleueian  medals,  afeertaining  their  having  been  llruck  at 
Antioch,  where  an  anchor  was  found  in  digging  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  though  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the 
fea  : — Apollo  fitting  upon  a lingular  feat,  refembling  a 
hamper  inverted,  perhaps  a tripod  with  a covering  of  net- 
work, 
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work,  on  different  coins  of  the  princes  of  Syria  : — the  bee, 
a mark  of  Arifteus,  fon  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene,  much  wor- 
(hipped  in  the  ides  of  the  Adriatic  and  JEgean  feas : —the 
laurel  of  Apollo : — ivy  and  grapes  of  Bacchus : — the  poppy 
of  Ceres  and  of  Proferpine  : — corn  of  Ceres : — owl  and 
olive  of  Minerva  : — dove  of  Venus  and  torch  of  Diana, 
Ceres,  and  Proferpine.  The  mudrus,  or  conic  (lone, 

was  a token  of  the  Sun,  of  Belus,  and  of  Venus. 

The  moll  remarkable  fymbols  of  countries  and  cities  on 
Greek  coins  are  the  flowers  of  the  pomegranate  for 
Rhodes  : — owl  for  Athens : — pegafus  for  Corinth  : — wolf’s 
head  for  Argos : — bull’s  head  for  Beeotia  : — minotaur’s 
head,  and  the  labyrinth,  for  Crete  : — horfe’s  head  for  Phar- 
falia  : — lion  for  Marfeilles  : — tortoife  for  Peloponnefus : — 
fphinx  for  Scio  : — three  legs  joined  for  Sicily  : — and  a horfe 
forTheffaly.  Thebadgeof  Byzantium  was  the  crefcent,  which 
appeared  early  on  the  coins  of  Byzantium,  with  the  legend 
BYZANTINH  2fiT.;  the  preferver  of  Byzantium.  The  occa- 
fion  was  this  ; when  Philip  of  Macedon  befieged  Byzantium, 
and  was  proceeding  to  ftorm  it  in  a cloudy  night,  the  moon 
fhone  out,  and  difcovered  his  approach,  fo  that  the  inha- 
bitants obferved  and  repulfed  him.  The  Turks,  upon  enter- 
ing Conftantinople,  found  this  ancient  badge  in  many  places  ; 
and  fufpefting  fome  magical  power  in  it,  affumed  the  fymbol 
and  its  power  to  themfelves  ; fo  that  the  crefcent  is  now  the 
chief  Turkilh  enfign.  (See  Crescent  ) The  bull  is  very 
frequent  on  Greek  coins,  fignifying,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  fug- 
gefts  to  be  the  molt  probable  opinion,  a river,  on  which  the 
country  or  town  was  fituated  : accordingly,  the  river  Ache- 
lous  is  called  Boux^xvo;,  or  bull-headed,  by  Sophocles  in 
Trachin,  v.  13  : and  Cephifus  is  faid  to  have  tso /jo/wo^o* 
cuua.  KnQio-ou  by  Euripides,  Ion.  v.  1261.  The  Latin 
poets  peak  of  the  horns  of  rivers ; thus  Horace  defcribes 
the  Aufidus,  “ Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus.”  The 
bull  was  a token  of  fertility,  but  the  horns  feem  to  allude  to 
the  force  of  the  ftream,  &c.  See  Cornucopia. 

On  Roman  coins  the  deities  and  perfonifications  have  not 
only  attributes,  but  their  names  likewife  in  the  legend  of  the 
medal,  fo  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  dwell  upon  the  explana- 
tion of  them.  Some,  however,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention.  On  the  reverfes  of  Roman  colonial  coins,  eafily 
diftinguifhed  by  their  rude  fabric,  and  the  name  of  the  colony 
on  them,  commonly  beginning  with  col.,  when  an  enfign 
Hands  alone,  and  without  any  perfons,  it  fhews  a colony 
drawn  from  one  legion  ; but  when  the  enfigns  or  banners 
appear  in  the  like  circumftances,  they  evince  the  colony  to 
have  been  drawn  from  as  many  legions  as  there  are  enfigns. 
A bull  on  thefe  coins  often  reprefents  Apis  as  a fymbol  of 
ftrength  and  fecurity  : fuch  was,  probably,  the  bull  upon 
the  reverfe  of  the  common  coin  of  India,  with  two  ftars 
over  him,  and  the  legend  securitas  reipub.  The  cadu- 
ceus  marks  peace  and  concord  ; the  cornucopia,  abundance  ; 
the  pontifical  hat,  the  prielthood.  They  all  appear  upon  a 
reverfe  of  Julius,  and  are  fymbols  of  the  concord  of  the 
empire,  and  the  plenty  which  attended  his  power : the  laft 
fymbol  merely  denotes  that  Cxfar  was  Pontifex  Maximus. 
The  “ parazonium”  on  Roman  coins  was  a baton  of  com- 
mand, and  not  a pointlefs  dagger,  as  it  has  been  defcribed 
by  many  antiquaries.  In  later  times  the  globe  on  an  altar, 
with  three  ftars,  is  fuppofed  to  typify  the  world  preferved 
by  the  gods  for  the  three  fons  of  Conftantine  I.  The  fort 
and  the  gate  $re  fymbols  of  fecurity.  The  altar  is  a well- 
known  mark  of  piety  : the  tripod  was  a portable  altar, 
ufed  in  temples  for  liquid  offerings,  as  the  altar  was  for 
folid  facrifice.  A dolphin  is  fometimes  twined  among  the 
legs  of  the  tripod  ; the  dolphin  was  facred  to  Apollo,  as 
appears  from  Servius  on  the  3d  iEneid.  ’The  “ leftif- 


ternia”  alfo  appear  on  medals.  (See  Lectisternium.  ) 
The  inftruments  of  facrifice  appear  on  many  Roman  coins : 
fuch  are  the  “ fecefpita,”  or  oblong  hatchet,  or  large  knife 
for  killing  the  victim: — the  “ afperforium,”  a veffel  for 
holy  water,  with  which  the  prieft  fprinkled  the  afliftants : — 
the  “ fimpullum,”  or  veffel  for  pouring  wine  on  the  facri- 
fice : — the  “ patina,”  or  “ patera,”  a difh  for  the  fat,  and 
other  portions  facred  to  the  gods: — and  the  “ acerra,”  or 
little  coffer  for  incenfe.  The  “ lituus,”  or  wand  twilled 
round  at  the  top,  fomewhat  like  the  epifcopal  ftaff,  is  a 
badge  of  the  augurlhip,  as  the  “ apex,”  or  cap  with  firings, 
and  terminating  with  a tuft,  is  of  the  pontificate.  (See 
Lituus.)  The  “ thenfa,”  or  divine  chariot,  which  car- 
ried the  image  of  a deity  in  facred  proceflions,  (improperly 
termed  “ carpentum”  by  fome,)  is  a badge  of  confecration 
of  an  emprefs ; as  is  alfo  the  peacock,  which  was  the  bird 
of  Juno,  the  queen  of  heaven.  Thefe  fometimes  appear 
without  the  legend  “ confecratio,”  as  the  thenfa  on  a coin 
(truck  under  Tiberius  for  the  confecration  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Auguftus,  called  Julia,  s.  p.  q R.  iulias  august.  ; 
and  the  peacock  on  that  moft  rare  gold  coin  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Titus,  the  front  of  which  has  her  buft,  iulia 
augusta,  and  the  reverfe  a peacock,  divi  titi  filia. 
The  eagle  is  the  fign  of  confecration  of  an  emperor. 

The  palm-tree,  on  both  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  is  fym- 
bolic  of  Phoenicia,  where  that  tree  flourifhed  ; as  the  fil- 
phium  is  of  Cyrene,  from  the  earlieft  times  down  to  thofe 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Pinkerton’s  Effays,  vol.  i. 

The  titles  are  generally  found  upon  the  face  of  the  medal. 
Thefe  are  titles  of  honour,  as  Imperator,  Csefar,  Auguftus, 
given  to  all  the  Roman  emperors  after  O&avianus ; Do- 
minus,  firft  affumed  by  Aurelian,  and  ufed  by  his  fucceffors 
(fee  Dominus)  : other  titles  are  afcribed  to  particular  per- 
fons on  account  of  their  virtues,  as  Pius  to  Antoninus, 
affumed  alfo  by  Commodus,  with  the  addition  of  Felix  ; 
Pater  Patriae,  firft  beftowed  on  Cicero  for  difcovering  and 
defeating  the  confpiracy  of  Cataline,  and  afterwards  affumed 
by  the  emperors;  Julius,  the  title  of  Pefcennius ; Beatif- 
fimus  and  Feliciffimus  of  Dioclefian  ; Optimus  and  Clemens, 
decreed  to  Trajan  by  the  fenate  ; Maximus,  affumed  by 
Conftautine  ; and  Invi&us,  by  Viftorinus.  In  the  lower 
empire,  Stauracius  firft,  and  then  Michael  Ducas,  and  others, 
affumed  the  proud  addition  of  BA2IA2TS,  or  king  ; which 
was  followed  by  that  of  AEEnOTHS,  or  defpot.  Other 
titles  are  the  names  of  offices  ; as  cos.  for  conful,  with  a 
number  annexed  to  it,  fignifying  how  many  times  the  perfon 
had  been  thus  eledled : Tribunitia  poteftas,  with  the  year  of 
the  tribunefhip  commonly  expreffed  after  the  title,  as  trib. 
pot.  x.  or  xvi.  &c.  The  office  of  Pontifex  maximus,  ex- 
preffed by  p.  m.  was  affumed  by  the  emperors,  and  generally 
expreffed  among  their  titles,  from  Auguftus  to  Conftantine, 
by  whom  it  was  refufed  : it  was  re-affumed  by  Julian,  and 
laid  afide  by  Gratian.  Julius  Csefar  affumed  the  title  of 
Dictator  perpetuus  ; Claudius,  that  of  Cenfor  ; and  Domi- 
tian  made  himfelf  Cenfor  perpetuus. 

The  large  early  copper  coins  only  bear  ROM  A in  the 
reverfe.  Afterwards  we  find  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
Quseftor  or  Director  of  the  public  treafury,  the  Triumviri 
who  managed  the  mint,  the  Praetor,  the  curule  Edile,  the 
Edile  of  the  people,  the  Prsefedl  of  the  city,  the  Ponti- 
fex Maximus,  Augur,  Quindecimvir  facris  faciundis,  Fla- 
men  Martialis  and  Quirinalis,  Septemvir  Epulonum,  and  lat- 
terly, Triumvir  Reipublicae  conftituendae,  and  ad  Frumen- 
tum  emundum.  Of  the  great  magiftrates  out  of  Rome,  who 
had  moneyers  with  them,  in  order,  from  bullion  and  the  fpoil 
of  the  enemies,  to  coin  money  for  paying  the  troops  engaged 
in  foreign  fervice,  we  have  the  names  and  titles  of  Imperator, 
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Protonf.il,  Proprietor,  Legatus,  Legatus  pro  Prietore, 
Qiioellor,  Proqtiasftor,  Legatus  Clafiis,  Triumvir  Colonias 
deducendae,  or  reficiendis  facris  asdibus.  All  thefe  titles  ap- 
pear cn  the  reverfes  of  what  are  called  confular  coins ; while 
the  obverfe  bears  the  head  of  a deity,  generally  without  a 
legend.  In  time  the  magillrates  put  the  head  of  fome  iliuf- 
trious  anceftor  on  the  coins,  with  his  name;  as  Numa,  Ancus 
Martius,  Quirinus  or  Romulus,  Brutus,  Ahala  ; Cains  Coe- 
lius  Caldus,  obverfe  of  Caldus  III.  vir,  and  the  like.  This 
led  the  way  to  Caefar,  who  fir  It  put  his  own  head  on  his 
coins,  when  made  perpetual  Diftator ; with  the  legend  of 
names  and  titles  on  the  obverfe,  and  not  on  the  reverfe  as 
before.  The  infeription  vot.  v.  mvlt.  x.  vot.  x.  mvltisxx. 
occurs  on  many  reverfes  of  Roman  medals,  and  moll  com- 
monly marked  on  a Ihield,  or  within  a crown  of  laurel.  This 
l)u  Cange  interprets  to  refer  to  the  artifice  of  Auguftus, 
who  pretended  to  lay  down  his  power,  and  refume  it  for  io 
years  longer  as  at  the  requell  of  the  fenate.  This  term,  he 
fays,  was  by  fucceeding  emperors  Ihortened  to  five  ; and 
lolemn  vows  were  entered  into  by  their  fubjefts  for  their 
fafety  to  the  end  of  that  period;  nay,  that  the  double  of 
that  period  might  be  allotted  to  their  reign,  again  to  be  pro- 
longed, on  the  wilhes  of  their  people,  to  a future  date.  This 
infeription  is  alio  found  upon  coins  of  Crifpus,  and  other 
Catfars,  or  heirs  of  the  empire ; and  it  hence  appears,  that 
the  honour  of  fuch  folemnities  was  alfo  conferred  on  them, 
who  created  Cadars.  The  “ Vota  Decennalia,”  as  on  coins 
of  Pertinax  and  of  Papianus,  were  only  vows  to  perform 
the  Decennalia,  if  the  emperor  fliould  reign  xo  years;  where- 
as “ Primi  Decennales,”  or  “ Secundi  Decennales,”  imply 
thefe  games  to  have  been  actually  performed ; and  the  em- 
peror to  have  reigned  10,  or  20  years.  On  coins  of  Lucilla, 
Hadrian,  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  others,  we  find  vota 
pvblica,  with  a facrifice  ; Ihewing  that  the  vows  were 
undertaken,  with  tha^  rite,  as  they  were  afterwards  per- 
formed with  folemn  games  and  rejoicings.  Coins  of  Con- 
llantine  II.,  and  of  Conllans,  only  bear  sic.  x.  sic.  xx.  to 
exprefs  the  willies  of  the  people,  that,  as  the  emperors  had 
happily  reigned  10  years,  fo  they  might  reign  20.  There 
were  alfo  “ Vota  Quinquennalia”  for  the  emperor  reigning 
five  years,  and  games  called  “ Quinquennalia”  performed 
when  he  had  accomplilhed  that  period.  From  Aut’elius 
Vidor,  in  his  life  of  Gordian  III.,  it  appears  that  Nero  in- 
troduced this  practice ; which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and 
by  Lampridius  in  his  life  of  Diadumenus.  There  were  alfo 
“ Vota  Novi  Anni,”  as  appears  from  Spaniards  life  of 
Hadrian,  and  from  Dio,  1.  58  ; and  there  is  a coin  of  An- 
toninus with  s.  p.  Q.  R.  A.  N.  f.  f.  optimo  principi,  Senatus 
populufque  Romanus  annum  novum  faullum  felieem,  & c. 
i.  e.  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  wilh  a profperous  and 
happy  new  year  to  the  bell  of  princes.  See  Legend. 

Medals,  Greek , claim  that  place  in  a cabinet  from  their 
antiquity,  which  their  workmanlhip  might  enfure  to  them, 
independently  of  that  adventitious  conlideration.  The  in- 
vention of  coinage,  as  we  have  elfewhereobferved,  is  aferibed 
by  Herodotus  to  the  people  of  Lydia,  upwards  of  1000 
years  before  the  Chrillian  era.  The  abbe  Barthelemy,  cited 
by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  arranges  the  following  ftages  of  the 
progrefs  of  coinage.  1 .Coins  without  any  impreflion.  2.Thofe 
with  a hollow  indented  mark  or  marks  on  one  fide,  and  im- 
prefiion  in  relief  on  the  other.  This  clafs,  it  is  fuggefted, 
feems  to  extend  from  about  the  year  goo  before  our  era,  to 
about  700.  3.  Such  as  have  an  indented  fquare  divided 

into  fegments,  with  a fmall  figure  in  one  of  the  fegments, 
the  reft  being  vacant ; and  impreftions  on  the  obverfe,  as 
ufual.  Thefe  may  extend  to  the  year  600  B.C.  4-  Thofe 
which  are  ftruck  hollow  on  the  reverfe,  while  the  obverfe  is 
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in  relief  commonly  with  the  fame  figure ; which  coins  may 
be  confidered  as  of  equal  age  with  thofe  in  the  la (l  clafs. 
3.  Coins  in  which  a fquare  dye  is  ufed,  either  on  one  or 
both  fides.  Thefe  were  difeontinued  about  the  year  420 
B.C.  6.  Complete  coins  both  in  point  of  obverfe  and  re- 
verfe. Some  of  thefe  occur  in  Sicily,  where  this  art  was 
carried  to  a perfe&ion  unknown  in  any  dther  country,  fo 
early  as  the  time  of  Gelo,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
491  B.C.  Coins  of  meft  remote  antiquity,  fays  I'roelich, 
quoted  by  Pinkerton,  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  thefe  infalli- 
ble marks.  1.  Their  oval  circumference,  and  globous 
fwelling  lhape.  2.  Antiquity  of  alphabet.  3.  The  cha- 
racters being  retrograde ; or  the  firft  divifion  of  the  legend 
in  the  common  ftyle,  while  the  next  is  retrograde.  4 The 
indented  fquare.  3.  The  fimple  ftru&ure  of  the  mintage. 
6.  Some  of  the  very  old  coins  are  hollowed  on  the  reverfe, 
with  the  image  imprefi'ed  on  the  front.  7.  The  drefs,  fytn- 
bols,  & c.  are  often  of  the  rudeft  defign  and  execution.  The 
coins  of  Pofidonia,  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  two  or  three 
other  cities,  bear  thefe’ marks  of  profound  antiquity.  Some 
Perfian  pieces,  with  the  archer  upon  one  fide,  and  the  hoilow 
fquare  upon  the  other;  and  feveral  coins  of  the  firft  kings 
of  Macedon,  are  examples.  In  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  there 
is  a medal  of  filver  aferibed  to  Lefbos,  of  this  defeription. 
In  a fiiort  time  the  Greeks  affurned  great  elegance  ; and  it  is 
obferved  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  innumerable  of  the  medals 
of  cities,  which,  from  the  charafter,  we  mufl  judje  to  be  of 
the  higheft  antiquity,  have  a furprifing  ftrengtb,  beauty, 
and  relief,  in  their  imprefiions.  About  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  art  feems  to  have  attained  to  its  very 
higheft  perfection.  Of  the  Greek  medals,  thofe  of  cities 
are  the  mod  ancient.  The  civic  medals  are  generally 
ftamped  on  the  obverfe,  with  the  head  of  the  genius  of  the 
city,  or  fome  favourite  deity  ; while  the  reverfe  often  pre- 
fent6  fome  fymbol  ufed  by  the  city,  at  the  time  when  the 
piece  was  ftruck.  The  legend  contains  the  initials,  mono- 
gram, or  whole  characters  of  the  name  of  the  city.  Some 
connoiffeurs  prefer  the  regal  coins  of  Greece  ; others  the 
civic.  The  former  filtered  by  their  portraits  ; the  latter  by 
their  variety.  The  former  are  perhaps  more  important  to 
ancient  hillory ; and  the  latter  to  ancient  geography.  The 
civic  coins  are  interefting,  as  they  prelent  us  with  a view  of 
the  cuftoms,  religion,  &c.  of  ancient  cities;  they  likewife 
afford  a kind  of  political  barometer  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  each  city  and  country.  E.G.  The  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful gold  coins  of  Cyrene,  a country,  from  its  remote  fitua- 
tion,  little  known  in  hiftory,  afford  fufficient  proofs  of  its 
great  power  and  wealth.  The  fmall  civic  coins  of  go'd, 
eledlrum,  and  filver,  ftruck  in  Afia  Miner,  are  perhaps 
fome  of  the  earlieft  ; though  if  we  judge  from  workmanlhip, 
thefe  coins  are  fo  exquifite,  that  the  coins  of  Greece,  from 
their  rudenefs,  feem  to  claim  priority  of  era  ; and  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton fuggefts,  that  it  is  dubious  whether  Greece  or  Lydia 
firft  invented  coinage. 

The  Greek  monarchic  coins  are  often  of  the  fame  con- 
ftrudlion  with  the  civic  ; only  that  they  bear  the  name  of  the 
prince  on  the  reverfe  ; many  fuch  occur  with  tie  bull  of 
fome  deity  in  front,  for  one  which  prefents  the  image  of  the 
prince.  The  mod  ancient  feriefe  is  that  of  Macedon,  com- 
mencing, as  we  have  obferved  already,  with  Alexander  I., 
who  began  his  reign  301  years  before  our  era.  With 
Philip,  the  Macedonian  coins  begin  to  be  beautiful.  Thofe 
of  Alexander  the  Great  are  wonderful.  The  head  of  Mi- 
nerva on  his  gold,  affords  a variety  of  exquifite  faces  5 and 
the  coins  of  Alexander  and  his  father,  exceed  all  that  were 
ever  executed,  except  thofe  of  Sicily,  Grascia  Magna,  and 
the  ancient  ones  of  Afia  Minor.  Sicilian  coins  are  famous 
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for  workman fhip,  even  from  Gelo’s  time.  The  coins  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  almofl  equal  his  in 
beauty.  Thofe  of  Antiochus  VI.  are  peculiarly  exquifite, 
both  for  the  beauty  of  the  coin  and  that  of  the  king.  The 
Egyptian  Ptolemies  have  fine  relief,  but  do  not  equal  the 
Syrian  in  delicacy  and  finifh.  The  family  coin  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  before  mentioned  in  this  article,  is  extremely 
fine  and  interefting.  There  is  a coin  of  Alexander,  fon  of 
Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus,  with  a head  of  Jupiter  Do- 
donseus,  crowned  with  oak,  of  miraculous  workmanfhip,  and 
thought  to  be  done  in  Magna  Gracia,  when  he  came  to 
affift.  the  Tarentines.  This  has  been  engraven  by  Bartolozzi. 
Even  the  earlier  Parthian  coins  of  the  Arfacidx  are  worthy 
of  the  Grecian  workmen,  vvhofe  they  are,  as  is  evident  Tom 
the  Greek  legends  impreil  on  them,  in  many  of  which  thefe 
monarchs  a {fume  the  title  of  4>I  AE  A AH  NOS,  or  lover  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  to  the  Greek  coins  that  were  ftruck  before 
the  Roman  empire  f wallowed  up  the  Greek  cities  and  fove- 
reignties,  that  the  high  praife  bellowed  by  good  judges  upon 
the  Greek  mint,  mutt;  be  chiefly  confined;  for  the  Grecian 
imperial  medals  are  not  equal  to  the  former,  though  they  do 
not  always  yield  to  the  Roman. 

In  the  feries  of  Grecian  imperial  coins,  we  meet  with  very 
uncommon  portraits  and  reverfes.  In  attention  to  the  fair 
fex,  the  people  of  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of  Lefbos,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Sappho,  have  peculiarly  diflinguilhed  them- 
felves.  Thofe  Greek  coins  of  cities,  which  have  the  head  of 
an  emperor  or  emprefs,  are  called  Imperial  Greek  coins;  but 
thofe  which  have  no  fuch  imprefilons  are  clafied  with  Grecian 
civic  coins,  though  fir  tick  under  the  Roman  power.  Of 
imperial  Greek  coins  none  occur  in  gold  ; but  there  are  thofe 
of  filver  of  Antioch,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Tarfus,  Berytus,  Caefa- 
rea,  and  one  or  two  other  trading  cities  in  that  opulent  and 
commercial  region.  Thofe  of  Antioch  prefent,  now  and 
then,  the  genius  of  the  city  fitting,  with  the  river  Orontes 
flowing  beneath  her  feet,  as  on  coins  of  Syrian  monarchs. 
Syrian  filver  coins  fometimes  bear  the  club  of  Hercules,  the 
founder,  or  the  famous  Tyrian  fhell-fifh,  whence  the  Tyrian 
purple,  our  crimfon,  was  derived.  Sidon  gives  the  car  of 
Aftarte,  or  a head  of  the  goddefs  : Tarfus  has  fometimes 
only  a monogram,  exprefling  the  name  of  the  city.  Caefarea, 
in  Cappadocia,  abounds  in  filver  of  various  fizes  ; and  filver 
coins  of  Lycia  appear  to  be  of  good  work,  and  good  metal; 
the  reverfe  having  two  harps  and  an  owl  fitting  on  them. 
Silver  poins  of  Gelon,  a town  of  Sarmatia,  much  refemble 
the  Syrian  ; and  have  the  AHMAPX.  EEOY4IAE,  with  an 
eagle  holding  a flag’s  foot.  The  Greek  imperial  brafs  coins 
are  fo  abundant,  that  it  is  hardly  ncceflary  to  fpecify  any  of 
them.  Ttiofe  of  Antioch,  generally  with  a Latin  legend 
on  the  obverfe,  and  Greek  on  the  reverfe,  are  fo  numerous 
as  to  furnifh  a feries  of  almofl  all  the  emperors  ; being  ap- 
parently ftruck  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  the  forces  in  the 
Eaft.  Thofe  of  Ceretapa,  in  Phrygia,  are  diftinguiftied  by 
their  good  workmanfhip,  as  alfo  are  thofe  of  Bitnynia  and 
Phrygia.  On  thofe  of  Tarfus  are  curious  views  of  objedls, 
almofl  in  perfpedlive;  and  there  is  a Angular  coin  of  Gangra 
in  Paphlagonia,  with  a view  of  two  cattles  and  houfes  be- 
tween them.  This  is  in  the  late  Dr.  Hunter’s  collection. 
The  coins  of  Egypt  under  the  Roman  emperors,  being 
marked  with  Greek  legends,  range  with  the  Greek  imperial 
medals  ; they  are  remarkable  for  thicknefs,  and  bafenefs  of 
metal.  Thofe  of  the  filver  feries  are  at  firil  about  the  fize 
of  an  half  crown,  but  three  times  as  thick ; after  the  time 
of  Cotp modus,  they  declined  both  in  fize  and  bafenefs,  and 
became  reduced  to  the  fize  nearly  of  a lixpence,  and  the 
metal  is  only  bad  brafs  waihed  with  filver.  The  filver  coins 
of  Egypt  are  uot  fo  well  done  from  Auguftus  to  Nero,  as 


afterwards.  From  Nero  to  Commodus,  they  are  often  ad- 
mirable, and  of  a ftyle  of  workmanfhip  that  can  be  ca'led 
neither  Greek  nor  Roman.  The  reverfes  are  extremely 
various  and  Angular,  exhibiting  the  capricious  religion  and 
manners  of  the  people.  From  Commodus  the  Egyptian 
filver  gradually  declines  till  the  reign  of  Conftantius  I.,  when 
it  ends.  The  feries  con  fills  of  1000  coins,  or  more.  Manyfcarce 
portraits  of  emperors  and  of  emprefies  decorate  the  feries. 
The  Egyptian  brafs  coins  of  the  Roman  period  claim  notice. 
Until  Vefpafian  there  are  only  two  fizes,  equal  to  the  fecond 
and  third  Roman  brafs.  Vefpafian  indulged  the  Egyptians 
with  the  privilege  of  ifluing  large  brafs,  as  ufed  in  Rome 
itfelf.  All  the  Egyptian  Othos,  the  mod  common  coins  of 
that  prince  in  brafs,  are  of  the  fecond  fize ; and  bear  for 
reverie  an  head  of  Ifis,  or  Serapis,  with  l.a.  or  year  firil. 
Some  have  names  of  towns,  and  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet, 
there  is  a fine  one  of  Cebennutus  in  firft  brafs,  of  Domitian, 
who  appears  decorated  with  a wheaten,  as  Gallienus  does 
in  Roman  gold.  On  the  brafs  coins  of  Egypt,  a female 
figure,  with  part  of  a fliip  in  her  hand,  and  the  Pharos  be- 
hind, is  very  common,  probably  expreffive  of  Alexandria. 
One  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  third  brafs,  prefents  to  us  Ifis 
fitting  on  the  flower  of  the  lotus.  With  this  emperor  very 
fine  work  begins  in  the  Egyptian  brals.  The  12  coins  of 
this  prince,  with  the  12  figns  are  very  curious,  and  publilhed 
by  Barthelemy,  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  xli.  The  laft  brafs  coins 
of  Egypt,  are  of  Marcia  Otaciiia  Severa,  wife  of  Philip  the 
Elder,  A.D.  244.  The  genuine  brafs  coins  of  Egypt  are 
thinner  than  the  filver,  and  of  a diftindl  fabric. 

Medals,  Roman . It  was  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullus 
that  the  firft  Roman  coins  appeared,  which  were  large  pieces 
of  brafs,  rudely  imprefled,  only  on  one  fide,  with  the  figure 
of  an  ox,  a ram,  or  fome  other  animal,  whence,  it  is  faid, 
money  was  denominated  “ pecunia.”  Thefe  fymbols  were 
derived  from  the  Tyrrheni  or  Etrufcans,  a people  of  ltalv, 
originally  Lydians.  In  procefs  of  time  the  impreffion  of  the 
as  was  changed  to  that  of  a bull  of  Janus,  upon  the  front, 
and  the  prow  of  a fliip  on  the  reverfe  ; and  for  more  general 
ufe,  pieces  of  inferior  weight  and  value  were  coined.  See 
As  and  Money. 

The  Roman  coins,  confidered  as  medals  in  a cabinet,  com- 
prehend the  two  grand  dtvifions  of  confular  and  imperial  coins. 
The  Roman  confular  coins  feldom  or  never  bore  the  names  or 
titles  of  confuls  till  towards  the  clofe ; neverthelefs  they  are 
not  improperly  called  confular,  becaufe  they  were  ftruck  in 
the  confular  times  of  Rome.  They  are  alfo  called  coins  of 
fafhilies  ; and  are  always  arranged  alphabetically  in  families, 
according  to  the  names  which  appear  on  them.  The  brafs 
confular  coins  are  rather  uninterelling  ; as  they  conlift  chiefiy 
of  large  unwieldy  pieces,  with  types  of  inlipid  firnilarity. 
Few  of  them  have  any  imagery  or  fymbol.  The  large  an- 
cient pieces  are  generally  kept  in  boxes  apart,  by  thofe  who 
are  verfed  in  them.  (See  As.)  The  next  coinage  to  that 
of  brafs  was  that  of  filver,  which  took  place,  according  to 
Pliny,  in  the  485th  year  of  Rome,  that  is,  about  300  years 
alter  the  firft  brafs  coinage,  and  266  years  B.C.  The  de- 
narius was  the  firft  and  the  laft  form  which  it  affwmed,  for  the 
other  fizes  are  fo  fcarce,  that  it  is  certain  very  few  were 
ftruck.  ( See  Denarius.)  Until  the  age  of  Julius  no  por- 
trait of  a living  perfonage  appears  upon  any  Roman  medal  j, 
Cxfar  was  indeed  the  firft  who  afllimed  that  high  honour, 
and  a competent  judge  afferts,  that  the  plan  of  engraving  on 
coins  the  names  of  great  men  and  magiftrates  was  only  intro- 
duced about  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  reverfes  of 
fome  few  confular  medals  are  fraught  with  much  erudition 
and  carious  matter.  On  a coin  of  the  family  «f  Himilia,  we 
have  this  legend,  m.  lepidus  punt.  max.  avion  he- 
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cis,  and  Lepidus  appearing  in  the  drefs  of  a conful,  and 
putting  the  crown  on  the  head  of  young  Ptolemy,  whom  his 
father  had  left  to  the  tutorage  of  the  Roman  people.  On 
the  obverfe  is  the  turreted  head  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  with  ALEXANDRIA.  In  the  fame  family  there  is  a 
medal,  with  a youth  on  horfeback,  carrying  a trophy,  with 
this  legend,  m.  lepidus  annouum  xv  pr^textatus 
HOSTEM  occidit  CIVem  servavit.  Again,  L.  iEmilius 
Paul  us,  on  a coin  of  the  fame  family,  appears  dedicating  a 
trophy  for  his  vielory  over  Perfeus,  who,  with  his  two  chil- 
dren, (land  by,  their  hands  being  tied  behind  their  backs. 
Portraits  of  Bacchus,  Jugurtha,  the  la!l  Philip  of  Macedon, 
the  iff  and  2d  Brutus,  Metellus,  Marcellus,  Regulus,  Sylla, 
Pompey,  Caldus,  and  others  appear  on  confular  coins. 
Rome  and  Italy  are  perfonified  ; Victory  crowns  Rome  ; 
with  other  fpecimens  of  that  fine  perfonification  afterward  dif- 
played  on  the  imperial  coins.  Gold  was  firlt  coined  at  Rome, 
62  years  after  the  application  of  the  mint  to  filver.  The 
general  gold  coin  is  the  Aureus,  which  fee.  The  confular 
coins,  whofe  number  iseilimated  at  200  in  brafs,  and  2000 
in  filver,  extend  not  to  above  100  in  gold,  of  which  moll 
are  curious.  The  beautiful  Pompey  with  his  fons  on  the  re- 
verfe,  and  the  Brutus  with  his  brother  Lucius,  commonly 
claffed  with  imperial  coins,  (hould  rank  with  the  confular. 
M ill  of  the  gold  confular  coins  are  of  great  beauty  and  high 
value.  Of  confular  medals  father  Joubert  reckons  about 
fifty  or  lixty  of  gold  ; two  hundred  and  fifty  of  copper  ; and 
near  a thoufand  of  filver.  Goltzius  has  deferibed  them  in 
a chronological  order,  according  to  the  Falli  Confulares  ; 
and  UYiinus  has  difpofed  them  genealogically,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Roman  families.  M.  Patin  has  coiledled  an 
entire  feries  of  them,  in  the  fame  order  with  Urlinus ; and  only 
computes  one  thoufand  and  thirty-feven  confulars,  which  re- 
late to  one  hundred  and  feventy-eight  Roman  families.  M. 
Vaillant,  and  M.  Morel,  have  alfo  publifhed  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedl.  See  the  fequelof  this  article.  The  Roman  imperial  coins 
claim  our  attention  from  a variety  of  confiderations  ; and 
more  particularly  from  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
from  our  own  connexion  with  it.  The  Roman  coins  may 
be  called  thofe  of  the  emperors  of  Europe,  and  interell  us 
like  thofe  of  our  own  country.  Some  have  aiftinguifhed 
the  imperial  coins  into  thofe  of  the  upper  and  lower  empire  ; 
the  upper  empire  commenced  under  Julius  Caslar,  and  ended 
about  the  year  of  Jefus  Cbrift  two  hundred  and  fixty  ; the 
lower  empire  comprehends  near  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
years ; viz.  till  the  taking  of  Conftantinopie.  It  is  the  cuf- 
tom,  however,  to  account  all  the  imperial  medals,  till  the  time 
of  the  Palteologi,  among  the  antique  ; and  yet  we  have  no 
imperial  medals  of  any  conliderable  beauty,  later  than  the 
time  of  Heraclius,  who  died  in  641. 

After  the  time  of  Phocas  and  Heraclius,  Italy  became  a 
prey  to  the  Barbarians  ; fo  that  the  monuments  we  have  re- 
maining of  thofe  two  emperors,  finifh  the  fet,  or  feries  of 
imperial  medals.  To  thefe  are  added  the  medals  of  the  lower 
empire,  and  of  the  Greek  emperors  ; whereof  a feries  may 
be  made  as  low  as  our  times,  taking  in  the  modern  ones. 
M Patin  has  made  an  ample  collection  of  the  imperial  medals, 
till  the  time  of  Heraclius. 

The  Gothic  medals  make  part  of  the  imperial  ones  ; they 
are  fo  called,  as  having  been  (truck  in  the  times  of  the  Goths, 
and  in  the  declenlion  of  the  empire,  and  favouring  of  the  ig- 
norance and  barbarity  of  the  age. 

Caefar,  who  begins  the  imperial  feries,  was  conqueror  of 
Gaul;  Claudius  of  Britain.  As  to  the  brafs  coinage  it  has 
been  already  obferved,  that  at  the  time  of  Marius  and  Svlla, 
about  50  years  before  that  of  Ctefar,  fome  elegance  and  va- 
riety commence  in  the  Roman  coinage.  In  the  times  of 


Julius  Caefar  this  elegance  was  carried  to  a great  height.  In 
the  family  of  Marcia,  there  is  a beautiful  As,  with  the  heads 
of  Numa  and  Ancus ; the  reverfe  Vidlory  in  a porch,  and 
the  prow  at  her  feet.  Indeed  it  is  only  in  the  half  ounce  As 
that  variety  can  be  found.  Sylla,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Cicero,  and  by  gold  coins  remaining,  introduced  great  con- 
fuiion  into  the  coinage  ; and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
brafs  had  its  (hare,  by  alteration  of  fixes  and  types.  The 
imperial  brafs  is  of  three  fixes,  large,  middle,  and  Jmall.  The 
large  brafs  form  a feries  of  furprifing  beauty  and  vaft  ex- 
pence. In  this  feries  the  various  colours  of  the  patina  have 
the  fined  effedl ; and  the  great  fize  of  the  portraits  and  figures 
confpires  to  render  it  the  moll  important  of  all  the  Roman 
coinage.  It  even  exceeds  the  gold  in  value. 

The  feries  of  the  middle  brafs  exceeds  the  former  in  number  ; 
hut  doth  not  prefent  Inch  elegance  of  work,  or  of  types. 
Many  coins  are  common  in  fecond  brafs,  which  are  rare  in  firlt ; 
but  very  few  examples  occur  to  the  contrary.  Hence  this 
feries  yields  much  to  the  former  in  price,  as  well  as  in  dignity. 
However,  many  rare  and  curious  coins  occur  in  this  feries. 
There  is  a Tiberius,  with  this  infeription  on  the  reverfe, 
trib.  pot.  xxxviii.  A Gallienus,  obverfe  with  Ins  head, 
bearing  a laurel  over  a turret  on  his  forehead,  genius  e n. 
reverie  with  this  infeription  ant.  urb.  s.  c.  Coins  of 
Faultina  the  elder  are  common  in  this  fize;  but  thole  with- 
out diva  are  very  fcarce,  and  always  bear  antonini  pii 
AUG.  ; a circumllance,  which  feems  to  indicate,  that  moft 
of  thefe  coins  were  (truck  by  her  good  hulband,  after  her 
death.  In  the  firll  and  fecond  brafs  there  are  many  coins, 
which  particularly  interell  us  as  Britons,  becaufe  they  relate 
to  the  hillory  of  this  ifiand.  Such  arc  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Claudius,  inferibed  de  bkitann.,  alfo  occurring  in  gold 
and  filver;  the  adventui  aug.  britanni.'e,  and  exerc. 
BRITANNICUS  of  Hadrian  ; the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius," 
Commodus,  Severus,  with  a viftory,  victoria  britan., 
but  efpecially  thofe  perionifying  the  country  Britannia. 

The  Jmall  brafs  feries  abounds  with  curious  coins.  Till 
the  times  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  they  are  generally 
fcarce;  but  afterward  extremely  common.  In  the  former 
period  portraits  of  the  emperors  are  rare  in  (mail  brafs,  but  in 
the  latter  many  are  found  which  occur  in  no  other  feries,  as 
moll  of  the  ufurpers,  Zenobia,  Vaballathus,  and  many 
others.  All  real  brafs  coins  have  the  s.  C.  till  the  time  of 
Gabienus  ; as  the  fenate  alone  had  the  power  of  ftriking 
brafs,  while  the  emperor  himfelf  had  that  of  gold  and  filver. 
When  the  s.  c.  therefore  is  wanting,  the  coin  was  certainly 
once  plated.  With  Pertinax  A.D.  192,  there  is  a temporary 
cefiation  in  the  fmall  brafs  ; nor  after  him  do  any  princes  oc- 
cur in  that  feries  till  Valerian,  A.D.  254,  excepting  Tra- 
janus  Decius  A.D.  250,  only.  After  Valerian,  the  feries 
is  continuous,  and  common.  The  brafs  coinage  declined  in 
fize  from  the  time  of  Severus,  andTrajanus  Decius  in  vain 
attempted  to  reftore  it  ; and  Valerian  and  Gallienus  were 
forced  to  ilfue  denarii  asrei  of  billon,  and  fmall  afTaria.  The 
feries  of  large  and  of  middie  brafs  are  of  two  fixed  and  known 
fixes  ; the  former  about  that  of  our  crown,  and  the  latter  of 
our  half-crown,  till  after  Severus  they  gradually  lelTen. 
But  the  fmall  brafs  takes  in  all  the  part3  of  the  As,  and  every 
brafs  coin  not  larger  than  our  (hilling  in  fize  belongs  to  this 
feries.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  our  enumerating  tiie  coins 
of  this  feries,  but  we  refer  to  Pinkerton’s  Elf.  vol.  i.  p.  272, 
&c.  The  feries  in  fmall  brafs  extends  from  the  beginning  to 
the  clofe  of  the  Roman  empire,  nay,  far  into  the  Byzantine, 
doling  with  Confiantine  Pogonatus,  A.D.  670. 

The  filver  imperial  coins  are  very  numerous  and  various. 
This  feries  is  as  complete  as  any,  and  of  far  cheaper  pur- 
chafe,  very  few  emperors  being  fcarce  in  filver.  Moll  types 
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even  of  the  large  brafs  and  gold  are  found  in  the  filver,  which 
thus  unites  the  advantages  of  all  metals.  Sometimes  the 
filver  and  gold  coins,  as  being  of  one  fize,  are  ftruck  from 
the  fame  dye,  as  the  young  Nero,  reverfe  a votive  fhield 
equest.  ordo  PRixc.  juvekt.  and  others.  One  of  the 
rareft  filver  coins  is  that  of  Gneius  Pompey,  fon  of  the  great 
Pompey,  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  colle&ion.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ftruck  in  Spain,  before  the  battle  of  Munda,  foon  after 
which  he  was  (lain. 

The  imperial  gold  forms  a feries  of  wonderful  beauty  and 
perfection  ; but  it  is  only  attainable  by  men  of  princely  for- 
tunes. In  thefe  the  workmanfhip  is  carried  to  the  greateft 
height  ; and  the  richnefs  of  the  metal  furpaffed  by  that  of 
the  types.  As  gold  refufes  ruft,  the  coins  are  generally  in 
the  fame  ftate  as  they  came  from  the  mint.  The  number  of 
Roman  gold  imperial  coins  may  amounc  to  5000;  the  filver 
to  10,000  ; and  the  brafs  to  30,000.  The  whole  of  the 
different  ancient  coins  may  amount  to  about  80,000  ; but 
the  calculation  cannot  be  very  accurate. 

Before  we  clofe  this  account  of  Roman  medals,  the  co- 
lonial ought  to  be  mentioned.  As  Roman  colonies  were 
fettled  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  their  coins  have  fome- 
times  Greek,  fometimes  even  Punic  legends ; though  gene- 
rally that  on  one  fide  of  fuch  is  Latin.  But  thofe  with 
Latin  legends  only  are  far  more  numerous.  Some  of  thefe 
coins  are  elegant,  though  moll  are  rude  and  uninterefting. 
The  colonial  coins  only  occur  in  brafs  ; thofe  in  firft  brafs 
are  very  rare  till  the  time  of  Severus.  They  begin  with 
Julius  and  Antony.  The  Spanifii  colonial  coins  ceafe  with 
Caligula,  who  took  away  this  privilege  from  Spain.  The 
colonial  coins  of  Corinth  are  the  moft  various  and  beautiful ; 
prefenting  triumphal  arches,  temples,  gates,  ftatues,  baths, 
and  figures  of  gods  and  goddeffes.  Other  remarkable  co- 
lonial coins  are  of  Emerita,  of  Illice,  of  Tarraco.  The 
coins  of  Caffandria  in  Macedon  are  generally  fmall  brafs, 
with  the  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon  on  the  reverfe,  and  fur- 
nifh  that  feries  with  many  fine  heads  cf  emperors,  with  Latin 
legends,  from  Claudius  to  Severus,  but  always  with  the 
fame  reverfe.  Many  fcarce  portraits  are  found  in  colonial 
coins  of  that  fize  ; as  the  two  Agrippinas,  Agrippa,  Caefar, 
.Drufus  Caefar,  Odtavia  Neronis,  Ctefonia,  Meffalina,  and 
others.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Spain  had  perhaps  50 
colonies,  Camalodunum  is  the  only  one  in  Britain  of  which 
there  are  coins.  There  is  one  of  Claudius,  reverfe  a team  of 
oxen,  col.  camalodon.  aug.  The  fmalleft  imperial 
filver  alone  are  quinarii,  the  gold  being  femiffes  and  trientes, 
and  the  brafs  at  firft  fmall  parts  of  the  As,  and  latterly  only 
the  half  affarion.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being  denominated 
quinarii,  might,  more  properly,  be  called  “ minimi  as 
including  the  very  fmalleft  coins  of  all  metals  and  denomi- 
nations. The  Roman  coins  have  had  a moft  extenfive  fpread  ; 
fome  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  Orkneys  ; and  they 
have  likewife  been  found  in  numbers  in  the  moft  remote  parts 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  at  that  time  difeevered. 

As  for  the  medals  of  other  ancient  nations,  befides  Greece 
and  Rome,  fome  notice  (liould  be  taken  of  them  ; premifing 
that  by  ancient  coins,  all  preceding  the  ninth  century,  or  age 
of  Charlemagne,  are  meant  ; and  all  poilerior  to  that  period 
are  modern.  No  coins  are  found  which  can  even  be  imagined 
to  belong  to  Affyrian,  Median,  or  Babylonian  kings.  The 
oldeft  coins  found  in  their  empire  are  palpably  Perfian  and 
limilar  to  the  Greek.  The  Phoenicians  do  not  appear  to 
have  coined  money,  till  after  the  Greeks  had  fet  the  ex- 
ample. No  Phoenicians  were  ever  found  of  much  anti- 
quity ; and  not  one,  without  both  obverfe  and  reverfe,  nor 
are  any  of  them  older  than  about  400  years  before  our  era. 
Weight  alone  was  ufed  in  the  famous  cities  of  Tyre  and 


Sidon,  as  we  learn  from  feripture ; and  in  Egypt  coinage 
was  unknown,  not  a coin  with  a hieroglyphic  being  found  . 
and  in  the  mouths  of  the  mummies  there  are  only  thin  broad 
pieces  of  unftamped  gold,  to  pay  Charon’s  fare.  India  ap- 
pears to  have  no  claim  to  an  early  ufe  of  coinage.  No 
Indian  or  Chinefe  coins  exift  till  within  a late  period  •, 
and  thofe  of  both  countries  are  fo  rude  as  hardly  to  de- 
ferve  being  collected.  Upon  the  whole  the  Lydian  coin9 
feem  to  be  the  moft  ancient  in  Afia.  Next  to  thefe  are  the 
Perfian,  well  known  from  the  archer  on  them,  and  from 
Mithras  the  Perfian  deity,  the  drefs  of  the  princes  and  other 
marks.  None  of  thefe  coins  can  be  older  than-570  years 
before  our  era,  when  the  Perfian  empire  began.  The  fa- 
mous darics  were  iffued  by  Darius  Hyftafpes,  who  began 
to  reign  518  or  521  years  B.C.  See  Daric. 

Of  Perfian  coins,  there  is  a fecond  feries,  that  of  the 
Saffanidte,  beginning  about  210,  when  Artaxerxes  over- 
turned the  Parthian  monarchy.  The  Parthian  coins  have 
all  Greek  legends,  but  thofe  later  Perfian  bear  only  Perfian 
chara&ers  : they  are  large  and  thin,  with  the  king’s  buft 
on  one  fide,  and  the  altar  of  Mithras  on  the  other,  generally 
with  a human  figure  on  each  fide.  The  letters  on  Perfian, 
coins  feem  to  partake  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Gothic,  and 
Alanic.  The  later  Perlian  coins  extend  to  the  year  636, 
when  Perfia  was  conquered  by  the  Arabian  caliphs. 

The  Hebrew  Ihekels  are  of  filver,  and  originally  di- 
drachms, but,  after  the  Maccabees,  about  the  value  of  the 
Greek  tetradrachm  ; and  the  brafs  coins,  with  the  Samari- 
tan characters,  are  moft  of  them  later  than  the  Chriltian 
era,  and  generally  the  fabrications  of  modern  Jews.  F. 
Souciet  has  a differtation  on  the  Hebrew  medals,  commonly 
called  Samaritan  medals,  in  which  he  diftinguilhes  between 
the  genuine  and  the  fpurious  : and  (hews,  that  they  are  true 
Hebrew  coins,  ftruck  by  the  Jews,  on  the  model  of  the  an- 
cients ; and  that  theyr  were  current  before  the  Babylonilh 
captivity.  The  fame  impreflion  of  a fprig  on  one  fide,, 
and  a vafe  upon  the  other,  runs  through  all  the  coins  of  this, 
nation.  The  Phoenician  coins  are  of  Phoenicia,  and  the 
Punic  of  Carthage;  and  they  are  rendered  interefting  by 
the  ancient  civilization  and  great  power  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians.  The  alphabets,  which  are  nearly  al- 
lied, have  been  llluftrated  by  their  relation  to  the  Syriac, 
Chaldaic,  and  Hebrew.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
Palmyrene  coins  and  inferiptions.  (See  Palmyra.)  The 
Etrufcan  coins  are  inferibed  with  the  Etiufcan  character, 
which  is  fatisfaCIorily  explained  by  its  connexion  with  the 
Pelafgic,  or  oldeft  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Spanifli  coins 
are  inferibed  with  two  or  three  different  alphabets  allied  to 
the  old  Greek,  ®r  to  the  Punic.  The  ancient  coins  of 
Spain  are  numerous,  and  evidently  not  all  ftruck  by  the 
Punic  colonies,  for  the  legends  are  in  different  chara&ers. 
The  ancient  coins  of  Gaul  are  alfo  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  in  bafe  gold,  but  unhappily  the  moft  ancient  have  nev 
legends  at  all. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  coins  of  Britain,  Caefar  fays  of  the 
natives,  “ they  make  ufe  of  brafs  inftead  of  gold  coin,  or 
iron  rings  reduced  to  a certain  weight  inftead  of  (our  brafs). 
coins.”  Mr.  Pinkerton  underftands  his  meaning  to  be,  that 
our  anceftors  ufed  brafs,  apparently  coined,  as  a fuperior 
metal,  in  like  manner  as  more  advanced  nations  ufed  gold  ; 
and  that^ro  nummis,  inftead  of  the  brafs  coinage  of  Rome, 

( nummus  being  a peculiar  name  of  the  brafs  feftertius,) 
tiiey  ufed  iron  rings,  examined  and  reduced  to  a certain 
weight.  Rude  coins  of  copper,  much  mingled  w ith  tin,  are 
frequently  found  in  England,  and  may  perhaps  (as  Pinker- 
ton intimates)  be  the  copper  cqins  ufed  by  our  anceftors  ; 
for  Ctefar's  expreffion  merely  infers,  that  their  copper  was 
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in  the  form  of  coins.  Thefe  pieces  are  of  the  fize  of  a 
didrachm,  the  common  form  of  the  “ nummus  aureus’’ 
among  the  ancients.  We  have  many  coins  of  Cunobelin, 
who  was  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  educated,  as  it  has 
been  faid,  in  the  court  of  Auguftus.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  and  Dio.  Thefe  coins  of  Cunobelin  are  the 
only  ones  apparently  Britilh.  Moil  of  them  yet  found 
have  cvno  on  one  fide,  with  an  ear  of  wheat,  a horfe,  a 
kind  of  head  of  Janus,  or  fome  fuch  fymbol,  and  often 
CAMv/thought  to  be  the  initials  of  Camudolanum,  on  the 
other  fide,  with  a boar  and  tree,  and  a variety  of  other 
badges.  They  have  likewife  frequently  the  word  tascia 
upon  them,  which  has  not  yet  been  fatisfaCforily  explained  ; 
but  it  has  abfurdly,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  conceives,  been 
thought  to  be  the  name  of  the  Moneyer,  as  the  putting  of 
the  name  of  the  Moneyer  on  coins  was  a late  practice,  un- 
known till  the  fixth  century,  and  gradually  introduced  a cen- 
tury after  the  Roman  mints  had  ceafed  in  Europe,  with  the 
empire,  and  when  private  perfons  contracted  with  the  kings 
for  the  little  mints,  and  put  their  names  to  identify  the 
mintage.  In  old  German  tafg  is  a purfe  : and  the  figure 
thought  to  be  the  mock  moneyer  Tafcio  is  V ulcan  making 
a helmet.  All  the  kings  of  France  down  to  Charlemagne 
range  in  this  divifion.  Liuva  I.  who  began  his  reign  in 
the  567th  year  of  our  era,  and  the  other  kings  of  the  Welt 
Goths  in  Spain,  appear  upon  their  coins  encircled  with  Ro- 
man characters.  Other  Gothic  kings,  who  reigned  in  Italy 
and  other  countries,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  Weft,  likewife  ufe  the  Roman  language  in  their  coin- 
age. They  moil  commonly  occur  in  the  fize  of  medals 
termed  fmall  brafs.  Many  coins  alfo  occur  with  legends, 
which,  though  meant  for  Latin  characters,  and  in  imitation 
of  Latin  coins,  are  fo  perverted  as  to  be  illegible.  Such 
are  in  general  termed  Barbarous  medals.  Pinkerton’s  Eff. 
vol.  i. 

Medals,  Confervation  of,  is  a matter  among  inedallilts  of 
peculiar  importance.  When  a medal  is  in  the  lealt  defaced 
in  figures,  or  in  legend,  the  true  judge  will  rejeCt  it,  hardly 
excepting  even  the  rareft  coins.  Nothing  contributes  fo 
much  to  the  confervation  of  brafs  or  copper  coins  as  that 
fine  ruft,  fometimes  called  “ aerugo,”  appearing  like  var- 
nifh,  which  their  lying  in  a particular  foil  occalions.  Gold 
admits  no  ruft  but  iron  mold,  when  lying  in  a foil  impreg- 
nated with  iron.  Silver  takes  many  kinds ; but  chiefly 
green  and  red,  which  yield  to  vinegar.  In  gold  and  iilver 
the  ruft  is  prejudicial,  and  ought  to  be  removed  ; whereas 
in  brafs  and  copper  it  is  prefervative  and  ornamental ; a cir- 
cumftance  remarked  by  the  ancients,  as  the  “ pocula  ado- 
randae  rubiginis”  of  Juvenal  may  prove,  and  that  exquifite 
Greek  phrafe,  which  terms  “ patina”  avSoc,  the 

flower  of  brafs.  “ This  fine  ruft,”  fays  Pinkerton,  “ which 
is  indeed  a natural  varnilh  not  imitable  by  any  effort  of 
human  art,  is  fometimes  a delicate  blue,  like  that  of  a tur- 
.quoife;  fometimes  of  a bronze  brown,  equal  to  that  ob- 
fervable  in  ancient  ftatues  of  bronze,  and  fo  highly  prized  ; 
and  fometimes  of  an  exquifite  green,  a little  on  the  azure 
hue,  which  lall  is  the  mod  beautiful  of  all.  It  is  alio 
found  of  a fine  purple,  of  olive,  and  of  a cream  colour,  or 
pale  yellow  : which  la  It  is  exquifite,  and  Ihews  the  im- 
prefiion  to  as  much  advantage,  as  paper  of  cream  colour, 
ufed  in  all  great  foreign  preffes,  does  copper-plates  and 
printing.  The  Neapolitan  patina  is  of  a light  green  ; and 
when  free  from  excrefcence  or  blemifh,  is  very  beautiful. 
Sometimes  the  purple  patina  gleams  through  an  upper  coat 
of  another  colour,  with  as  fine  effeCt  as  a variegated  filk  or 
gem.  In  a few  inftances  a ruft  of  deeper  green  is  found  ; 
and  it  is  fometimes  fpotted  with  the  red  or  bronze  (hade, 


which  gives  it  quite  the  appearance  of  the  Eaft  Indian  ftone 
called  blood-ftone.  Thefe  rulls  are  all,  when  the  real  pro- 
duct of  time,  as  hard  as  the  metal  itfelf,  and  prefervC  it 
much  better  than  any  artificial  varnilh  could  have  done  ; con- 
cealing at  the  fame  time  not  the  moll  minute  particle  of  the 
impreffion  of  the  coin.”  Medals  are  fubjeCt  to  various 
blemilhes.  Sometimes  the  letters  are  difplaced,  as  is  com- 
monly the  cafe  in  thofe  of  Claudius  Gothicus;  fometimes  the 
coins,  for  want  of  being  well  fixed  in  the  dye,  fo  as  to  have 
flipped  at  every  ftroke  of  the  hammer,  prefent  a double  or 
treble  image.  Of  thefe  laft  many  are  found,  in  which  the 
portrait  is  deranged,  while  the  reverfe  is  diftinCi,  and  others 
have  the  portrait  perfectly  well  ftruck,  while  the  reverfe 
confufes  the  eye  by  its  double  or  triple  contours.  An- 
cient coins  are  fubjeCt  to  another  blemifli,  which  rather  re- 
commends them  to  the  curious  than  otherwife.  It  is  when, 
after  having  ftruck  a coin,  the  workmen,  through  forgetful- 
nefs,  put  another  into  the  dye,  without  withdrawing  the  firft. 
Hence,  the  portrait  of  the  other  piece  being  commonly 
upward,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dye,  the  fecond  coin 
is  impreffed  with  it  by  the  dye,  and  at  the  fame  time  made 
hollow  on  the  other  fide  with  the  form  of  the  portrait  al- 
ready ftamped  on  the  former  medal.  Some  coins  are  found 
with  a fmall  ftamp  impreffed  on  a part  of  them,  bearing 
fometimes  a minute  head,  or  fome  letters,  as  avg.  or  nv- 
prob.  or  the  like.  Such  are  called  “ countermarked’’  by 
medallifts ; and  being  very  rare  are  the  more  valued,  fo  that 
fuch  mult  not  be  rejefled  or  blemilhed.  Thefe  counter- 
marks  are  thought  to  infer,  that  an  alteration  had  been 
made  in  the  value  of  the  coin ; as  was  the  cafe  with  the 
countermarked  coins  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
land in  modern  times.  Other  coins  are  fotind  with  holes 
pierced  through  them  ; and  fometimes  with  a fmall  ring 
faftened.  Such  were  worn  as  ornaments  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  wrift ; either  by  the  ancients  themfelves,  as  bearing 
images  of  favourite  deities,  or  in  modern  times,  when  the 
Greek  girls  thus  decorate  their  perfons.  Coins  of  genuine 
antiquity  are  often  found  fplit  on  the  edges,  or  even  in  the 
middle,  by  the  force  of  the  hammer.  This,  fo  far  from 
being  regarded  as  a fault,  is  looked  upon  as  a great  merit 
by  the  coileCtor  ; being  confidered  as  a proof  that  the  coin 
is  undoubtedly  of  ancient  fabric.  Silver  coins  often  acquire 
a particular  yellow  tarnilh,  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
having  been  gilt ; but  it  is  merely  owing  to  their  being  de- 
pofited  in  a foii,  whence  a peculiar  vapour  arifes,  or  fome 
fimilar  circumltance.  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  given  the  follow- 
ing hints  concerning  the  method  of  cleaniing  coins  from 
any  prejudicial  ruft.  “ Gold  is  cleaned  by  any  acid  : fpirit 
of  nitre  eats  every  thing  but  gold,  and  is  therefore  an  ef- 
fectual cleanfer  of  that  metal.  The  green,  blue,  or  red 
ruft,  may  be  removed  from  filver,  by  fteeping  in  vinegar 
for  a day  or  two  : but  a more  effectual  way  is  to  boil  withy 
a mixture  of  three  parts  tartar,  and  one  fea-falt  in  water. 

On  gold  and  filver  the  ruft  is  always  in  fpots,  and  never 
forms  an  entire  incruftation,  as  on  brafs  and  copper  ; whence 
it  is  always  regarded  as  a bleinifti  in  the  former  metals.- 
Very  different  is  the  cafe  with  brafs  and  copper,  and  they 
arc  never  to  be  cleanfed,  for  coins  in  thefe  metals  would  be 
diiefteemed  if  rendered  bright,  and  would  be  full  of  fmall 
holes,  occafioned  by  the  ruft.  But  fometimes  brafs  and 
copper  coins  are  found  wholly  obfeured  with  ruft  ; and  one 
of  the  belt  ways  of  clearing  them,  if  ufed  by  a IkilfuL 
hand,  is  a graver.  Another  way  is  to  boil  in  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  three  parts  tartar,  and  one  part 
alum,  (not  fea-falt  as  in  filver,)  and  then  cleanfe  with  bran. 

But  it  is  a dangerous  bufinefs  to  cleanfe  coins;  and  ought, 
always  to  be  committed  to  a Ikilful  hand,  or  let  alone.” 

See 
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SeeJoubert  des  Medial,  feft.  viii.  A£l.  Erud.  Lipf.  1694,  In  the  country  fo  celebrated  anciently  by  the  name  of  India * 
p.  226.  the  Mahometan  faith  is  predominant,  as  it  is  in  moil  coun 

Some  authors  imagine,  that  the  ancient  medals  were  tries  of  Weftern  Afia.  The  precept  of  Mahomet,  which  for- 
ufed  for  money.  M.  Patin  has  a chapter  exprefs  to  bids  the  reprefentation  of  any  living  creature,  lias  had  a per 
prove,  that  they  had  ail  a fixed  regular  price  in  payments,  nicious  cfledl  upon  the  arts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not 
not  excepting  even  the  medallions.  F.  Joubert  is  of  the  any  Indian  coins  exit!  before  the  time  of  the  Moguls,  or 
fame  opinion.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  we  the  13th  century.  Some  old  coins  have  been  found  near 
have  no  real  money  of  the  ancients  ; and  that  the  medals  Calcutta,  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  tin,  all  mingled  in 
we  now  have,  never  had  any  courfe  as  coins.  Between  one  bale  mixed  metal.  On  one  lide  they  bear  a warrior  with 


thefe  two  extremes  there  is  a medium,  which  appears  by 
much  more  reafonable  than  either  of  them.  See  Money. 

Medals  and  Coins,  Modern , as  contradiftinguifhed  from 
thofe  that  are  denominated  ancient,  comprehend,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  all  thofe  that  have  been  llruck  fince  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  commencement  of  the  9th 
century.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  of  whofe  valuable  “ Effay  on 
Medals”  we  have  been  allowed  to  avail  ourfelves  in  the 
compilation  of  this  article,  has  divided  the  fubjedl  into 
“ Modern  Coins”  and  “ Modern  Medals.’’  He  obferves, 
that  down  to  the  revival  of  literature  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  modern  coins  are  fo  very  rude,  that  cu- 
riolity  fuggelts  the  foie  inducement  to  examine  them. 
Without  dates  or  epochs  they  cannot  ferve  one  purpofe  of 
utility.  The  very  portraits  found  on  them  are  fo  uncouth, 
that  the  human  face  divine  is  hardly  difcernible.  The  re- 
verfes  always  bear  a molt  beautiful  crofs  garnilhed  with 
pellets,  or  a dilh  of  fome  fuch  exquifite  flavour.  Yet  fuch 
is  the  lull  of  curiofity,  of  completing  a feries,  or  of  felf- 
love  Indulged  in  the  extreme,  by  polTeffing  a bauble  which 
nobody  elfe  does,  that  ten  or  twenty  guineas  are  often 
given  for  one  of  thefe  pretty  little  things.  To  us,  how- 
ever, as  Britons,  the  itudy  of  thefe  coins  may  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  interefting,  as  they  furnifh  monuments  iiluf- 
trating,  or  relating  to,  perfons  or  adlions,  in  the  glory  of 
which  the  common  pafSon  of  national  vanity  warmly  in- 
terefls  our  affedlions.  Thus,  the  noble  of  Edward  III.,  on 
which  he  appears  in  a {hip,  as  aflerting  the  Britifli  domi- 
nion of  the  ocean,  would,  though  uncouth  in  the  execu- 
iion,  which  it  by  no  means  is,  j u Illy  command  our  highelt 
i-egard  and  attention  ; and  doubtlefs  any  patriot,  or  any 
Briton,  would,  even  in  thefe  days,  place  molt  jullly  a higher 
value  uoon  this  coin,  than  upon  the  moll  perfedl  medal 
which  Grecian  (kill  has  produced.  Upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, the  coins  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  are  intereil- 
ing  ; and,  indeed,  the  whole  Englifh  feries  mull  be  interelling 
to  every  one  who  feels  himfelf  particularly  concerned  in 
Englifh  hiitory. 

In  this  place  modern  coins  are  regarded  merely  as  they 
appear  in  a cabinet ; but  for  their  commercial  value,  we  re- 
fer to  other  articles,  fuch  as  Coin,  Money,  &c.  Beginning 
with  the  moil  eallern  part  of  Alia,  the  coins  of  Japan  firit 
attradl  notice.  Thefe  are  thin  plates  of  gold  and  filver, 
large  and  oval,  (lamped  with  little  ornaments  and  characters. 
The  only  coins  of  China  are  in  copper,  about  the  fize  of  a 
farthing,  with  a fquare  hole  through  the  middle,  in  order  to 
their  being  ftrung  for  the  convenience  of  enumeration  or  of 
carriage.  They  bear  an  infeription  in  Chinefe  characters, 
expreiiing  the  year  of  the  prince’s  reign,  without  his  name, 
dilliiiguiftied  as  the  “ Happy  year,”  “ The  Illvjlrious  year,”  ard 
the  like.  It  is  faid,  that  Canghi,  the  emperor,  who  died 
in  1723,  after  a reign  of  61  years,  formed  a complete  cabi- 
net of  Chinefe  coins,  and  appointed  a Mandarin  to  keep  it. 
The  coins  of  Tartary,  which  are  poilerior  to  Genghis-Khan, 
are  rude,  and  generally  prefent  only  inferiptions.  In  Thibet, 
Pegu,  and  Siam , the  coins  are  various  ; but  evidently  ot  lace 
origin,  and  generally  bearing  inferiptions  on  both  Tides. 
Such  alfo  are  thofe  of  many  fmaller  llatcs  in  Eallern  Alia. 


a fword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  female  idol.  The  later 
.coins  of  India  are  well  known,  fuch  as  the  pagoda,  rupee, 
and  cafh,  the  moll  common  copper,  whence  our  werd. 
All  thefe  coins  are  very  thick,  like  the  old  Egyptian,  On 
one  remarkable  fet  of  rupees,  are  prefented  the  twelve  figns, 
a lion  on  one  of  them,  a bull  on  another,  &c.  5cc.  The 
Portuguefe,  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  fometimes  llruck 
coins  111  their  fettlements  with  Perfian  inferiptions  on  one  fide 
and  Latin  on  the  other.  Rupees  and  cafh  are  known  of 
Elizabeth,  ot  Charles  II.,  of  the  year  1730,  and  of  other 
periods.  The  coins  of  Perfia  have  continued  on  the  Ara- 
bian model,  even  after  the  Arabian  caliphs  loll  their  domi- 
nion in  that  country,  and  bear  on  both  fides  pious  inferip- 
tions lrom  the  Koran.  The  Perfian  copper,  however,  has 
the  fun  and  lion,  the  arms  of  Perfia,  on  one  fide.  Of  Man- 
mis,  and  fome  other  petty  kings  in  Arabia,  we  have  coin 
during  the  imperial  period  of  Rome.  The  brafs  coins  of 
Haroun  A1  Rafchid,  the  Charlemagne  of  Alia,  and  his 
contemporary,  and  of  other  powerful  princes  who  relided  at 
Bagdad,  have  an  Arabic  infeription  on  the  reverfe  ; the  ob- 
verle  is  a mere  tranfeript  of  any  old  Greek  or  Roman  coin 
that  fell  in  the  way  of  the  Moneyer.  The  gold  and  filver  coins 
have  many  inferiptions.  The  later  Arabian  coins,  which 
are  filver,  bear  the  name  and  titles  of  the  prince  on  one  fide, 
and  lome  ientence  from  the  Koran,  or  the  like,  upon 
the  other.  The  more  modern  are  in  the  fhape  of  a iilh- 
hoo’k,  with  Arabic  inferiptions.  The  coins  of  Turkey  re- 
femble  thofe  of  Perfia  and  Arabia,  having  merely  inferip- 
tions on  both  fides.  The  coins  of  Africa,  comprehending 
Morocco,  Fez,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  & c.  are  upon  the  Maho- 
metan pian  of  mere  inferiptions.  PalTiiig  over  Abyffinia, 
and  the  interior  kingdoms  of  Africa,  as  little  known),  and 
the  civilized  empires  of  America,  Mexico  on  the  N.,  and 
Peru  on  the  S.,  where  coinage  was  not  pradlifed,  we  fhall 
proceed  to  the  coins  of  Europe.  In  Italy,  when  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  the  well  ceafed  with  Romulus,  in  the  year 
476,  the  Gothic  kings  llruck  coins  till  Teias,  the  iall 
of  them,  was  conquered  in  552  by  Narfes,  the  general  of 
Jullinian.  Then  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  viceroys  for  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  ilfued  copper  with  felix  kavenna, 
See. ; but  the  gold  and  filver  of  the  Greek  emperors  lufficed 
for  Italy.  After  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  780,  made  a 
great  revolution  in  Italy,  there  are  coins  of  him  llruck  in 
Rome  and  Milan.  In  the  next  century  the  modern  coins  of 
Italy  begin  with  the  filver  pennies  of  various  Hates.  The 
papal  coins  originate  with  Hadrian  I.  772 — 795,  to  whom 
Charlemagne  gave  leave  to  coin  money.  The  filver  pennies 
continued  till  a late  period,  with  the  name  of  the  pope  on 
the  one  fide,  and  scus  petrus  on  the  other.  On  thefe 
coins  there  are  rude  portraits  of  fome  of  the  popes.  After- 
wards, when  the  pope  ceafed  to  have  power  in  Rome,  from 
Palchal  II.  till  Benedict  XI.  in  1303,  there  are  pennies  cf 
the  Roman  fenate  and  people,  bearing  on  one  lide  Peter, 
roman,  fr I nci pe,  on  the  other  Paul,  senat.  fopul. 
q.  r.  In  the  middle  ages  the  chief  bilhops  of  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  llruck  coins,  as  well  as  the  p ipe. 
The  firll  gold  coin  is  of  John -XXII.  1316.  The  coins  of 
Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X.  are  remarkable  for 
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elegance.  Thfe  coins  of  Milan  begin  with  Charlemagne,  a 
crofs,  reverfe  the  monogram  of  Carolus,  with  mediol.,  and 
they  are  found  of  the  other  emperors  to  the  13th  century. 
Thefe  coins  are  of  filver.  In  Naples  there  are  coins  of  duke 
Sergius,  840,  and  bifhop  Athanalius,  880:  and  they  are 
followed  by  thole  of  feveral  others.  The  coinage  of  Venice 
begins  in  the  10th  century,  with  filver  pennies,  marked  ve- 
NECI.  In  1280  the  tirll  Venetian  gold  appears;  and  the  firlt 
copper  in  1471.  The  filver  groats  are  as  old  as  1 192.  Flo- 
rence furpafl'es  all  the  cities  of  Italy  in  the  dignity  of  her 
coinage.  Some  filver  pieces  occur  from  the  12th  century, 
or  an  earlier  period  ; but  in  1252,  the  famous  gold  coins, 
called  Florins,  from  the  flower  of  the  lily  upon  them,  ap- 
peared ; and  were  imitated  by  the  popes,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, as  being  the  firlt  gold  coins  flruck  in  Europe,  after 
the  eighth  cen'ury,  tor  during  five  centuries  no  gold  worthy 
of  notice  was  flruck  in  Europe.  The  florins  of  Florence 
have  on  one  fide  St.  John  the  Baptill  fla  iding,  s.  Johan- 
nes. b.  on  the  other  a large  fleur-de-lis,  floiientia  ; and 
the  coins  of  the  popes,  France,  and  England  refembling 
them,  have  the  fame  types,  but  different  legends.  They 
weigh  a drachm,  and  are  no  lefs  than  24  carats  fine,  accord- 
ing to  Italian  writers;  being  intrinfically  worth  about  tar. 
The  firll  coins  of  Genoa  are  of  Conrad  the  emperor,  1129, 
DUX  JANVJE.  Thofe  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  begin  in  jthe 
fame  century.  The  patriarchs  of  Aqutleia  iffued  coins  from 
1204  tili  1440.  Ferrara  has  coins  oi  marquifes  from  1340. 
In  France,  the  coins  of  the  lirfl  race  from  Clovis  490,  till  its 
termination  in  75  1,  are  chiefly  gold  trientes,  well  wrought, 
with  the  heads  of  the  kings.  Some  folidi  and  iemifies  alfo 
appear.  Thefe  coins,  which  properly  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
ancient  coins,  have  on  the  obverfe  the  king’s  head  and  name, 
but  fometimes  the  name  of  the  Moneyer  ; the  reverfe  has  a 
crofs  with  the  name  of  the  town.  Tiie  coins  of  the  fecond 
race,  beginning  with  Pepin  in  730,  and  extending  to  Hugh 
Capet  in  9S7,  commence  the  modern  clafs.  Thefe  are  no  lefs 
barbarous  than  the  others  are  elegant : they  are  almoll  all 
filver  pennies,  and  very  feldom  bear  the  head  of  the  king. 
Thofe  of  Charlemagne  have  only  carolus  in  the  field,  while 
the  reverfe  bears  e.  f.  or  fome  fuch  inlcription.  One  piece 
alone,  flruck  at  Rome,  has  a rude  bull  of  him.  The  third 
race,  beginning  with  Hugh  in  987,  and  extending  to  the  re- 
volution, are  unfortunate  in  their  coins,  till  the  time  of  St 
Louis,  in  1226,  when  the  groat  appears,  and  the  coinage 
began  to  improve.  The  groat,  or  groffo,  fo  called  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  penny,  paffed  from  Italy  to  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  In  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  deniers  of 
billon  were  iffued,  and  were  followed  by  other  pieces  of  the 
fame  metal,  as  the  hard  or  hardi  of  three  deniers,  the  maille 
or  obole  of  half  a denier,  the  pougeoife  or  pite  of  one 
quarter.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  1574 , copper  was  firll 
u ed  in  French  coinage.  Other  remarkable  coins  of  France 
are  the  blancs,  or  billon  groats,  firll  iffued  in  1348;  the 
ecus  a la  couronne,  or  crown  of  gold,  the  moil  famous 
French  coin,  fo  called  from  the  crown  on  one  fide,  and  be- 
gun by  Charles  IV.  in  1384  ; the  teflon,  or  piece  with  the 
king’s  head,  of  Louis  XII. ; the  elegant  Henri  of  Henry  II. 
w hich  has  Gaul  fitting  in  armour,  with  a vidtory  in  her  hand, 
OPTIMO  PKiNCi pi  ; exergue  gallia.  The  firlt  Louis  d’or 
is  of  1640.  Spain  vies  with  France  in  the  elegance  of  her 
early  feries,  which  confitls  almoll  wholly  of  trientes  of 
gold  finely  executed.  On  one  fide  they  bear  the  head  of  the 
king,  with  his  name,  and  on  the  other  a crofs  with  the  name 
of  the  town.  While  the  Moors,  or  Arabs,  poffeffed  Spain, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  13th  century,  and  Granada  in 
particular  till  the  end  of  the  15th,  fuch  was  the  influence 
of  the  Mahometan  faith,  that  the  Morefque  coins  of  Spain 


only  prefent  us  with  infipid  inferiptions  on  both  fides : they 
are  chiefly  in  gold  ; and  the  inferiptions  are  in  the  old  Ara- 
bic character,  ufed  in  Mahomet’s  time,  tailed  the  Cuphic. 
From  Charlemagne  the  coinage  of  Germany  commences ; 
and  the  feries  of  emperors  is  thought  to  be  nearly  complete. 
The  coinage  of  Denmark  begins  with  Canute  the  Great,  in 
1014.  After  Canute,  we  find  coins  of  Harold  and  Hardi- 
canute,  then  of  Magnus  Bonus  in  1041,  with  Runic  reverfes 
and  of  neat  workmanihip.  But  without  enumerating  thofe 
of  Sueno  II.,  which  rarely  have  the  bull,  with  an  arched 
crown,  and  on  the  reverfe  curious  ornaments  of  a teffellated 
form  running  acrofs  the  field,  with  the  mill  on  either  edge 
of  the  ornaments ; and  thofe  of  Harold  I.  in  1074,  with  ge- 
nerally two  heads ; the  rude  coins  of  Nicolas  or  Niel,  of 
Waldemarl.  and  of  his  fucceffors ; thofe  of  Olaf  in  1376, 
bearing  a grinning  full  face,  with  a crowned  O on  the  other 
fide;  and  the  billon  coins  of  Eric  in  1426  : — we  pafs  into 
Sweden,  which  is  faid  to  have  begun  her  coinage  under  Bi- 
orno  in  818,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Charlemagne;  thefe 
coins  have  a crofs,  though  Biorno  was  not  a Chri Ilian  ; the 
next  coins  are  of  Olaf,  olvf  rex  svevorvm,  &c.  &c.  the 
feries  proceeding  till  Margaret  in  1387.  From  her  time  to 
that  of  Guflavus  Vafa,  in  1520.  the  coins  are  of  Danifli 
monarchs,  flruck  for  Sweden.  Of  Guftaf  Wafe,  or  Gufta- 
vus  Vafa,  and  his  fuceefiors,  there  are  many  fine  coins.  In 
1634  ducats  were  coined  with  the  bull  of  Guftaf  Adolf,  who 
died  in  1632;  reverfe  the  arms  of  Sweden,  with  the  chymic 
types  of  mercury  and  fulphur.  In  1716,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  the  fmall  copper  coins  with  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Sec  were  iffued  by  Charles  XII.  to  pafs  for  dollars,  on  ac- 
count of  his  want  of  money.  The  coins  of  Norway  begin 
with  Olaf,  in  1066,  and  are  followed  by  thofe  of  Magnus, 
Harald,  See.  &c.  Ot  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  there 
are  alfo  ecclefia flic  coins,  as  of  Germany,  France,  Sec.  flruck 
by  the  chief  bilhops.  Bohemia,  the  moll  welterly  Slavonic 
kingdom,  boafts  the  earlieil  coinage;  the  firll  coin*  are  thole 
of  duke  Boleflaus  I.  in  909,  with  his  head  and  name.  The 
coinage  of  Poland  is  nearly  as  ancient  as  that  of  Bohemia; 
and  it  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  the  coinage  of  the 
Slavonic  kingdoms  follows  the  model  of  the  German.  The 
coins  of  Rujfia  are  of  very  late  date.  None  of  her  coins 
feem  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  1.3th  century.  The 
firll  Ruffian  coins  have  rude  figures  of  animals  on  one  fide  ; 
and  a man,  Handing,  with  a bow  or  fpear,  on  the  other. 
Same  have  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  and  various  other 
types.  Such  are  all  kopeks,  or  filver  pennies.  The  rouble 
or  dollar,  and  its  half,  begun  under  Ivan  or  John  in  1547. 
Thofe  of  the  falfe  Demetrius,  in  1605,  are  very  fcarce.  In 
1 230,  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  having  conquered 
the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  PruJJia,  coined  filver  pennies  on 
the  German  plan,  at  Culm.  In  the  next  century  were  flruck 
(hillings,  groats,  and  fchotr,  the  lull  being  the  largelt 
and  very  rare  ; they  have  the  Pruffian  fhield,  an  eagle  fur- 
mounting a crofs,  within  a rofe-fhaped  border,  moneta 
DOMINORUM  PKussie  ; reverfe  a crofs  fleurie,  within 
a like  border,  honor  magistri  justitiam  diligit. 
In  the  fame  century  gold  coins  were  flruck.  In  1525  the 
money  was  fo  debafed,  that  12  or  13  marks  were  worth  but 
one  mark  of  filver.  The  coins  of  Brandenburg  and  Poland 
are  the  later  coins  of  Prufiia. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  a brief  enumeration  of  the 
coins  of  Britain.  The  Heptarchic  coins  are  only  of  two 
forts;  the  filver  fkeatta  or  penny,  and  the  copper  or  billon  ftyca^, 
the  latter  being  known  only  in  Northumbria,  and  being  a very 
fmall  piece,  worth  about  half  a farthing.  The  filver  penny 
may  be  regarded  as  the  general  heptarchic  coin.  The 
Ikeattas  were  flruck  in  Kent,  and  the  other  ftates  of  the 
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Heptarchy  from  the  fixth  to  the  eighth  century,  or  from 
about  the  year  500  till  700.  No  heptarchic  pennies  occur 
till  after  the  year  700  ; but  (keattas,  which  Dr.  Combe,  by 
caufing  two  plates  of  them  to  be  engraved,  has  brought 
into  notice,  are  found  with  the  name  of  Ethelbert  I.,  king 
of  Kent,  A.D.  560  — 616,  and  of  Egbert,  alfo  king  of 
Kent,  A.  D.  664.  The  heptarchic  pennies  are,  therefore, 
almolt  all  of  the  eighth  century,  or  from  700  till  832,  when 
Egbert  terminated  the  feven  kingdoms.  The  coins  of  the 
chief  monarchs  prefent  almoft  a complete  ferie  , from  Eg- 
bert 832  to  Edgar  959.  Of  Ethelbald  857,  and  Edmund 
Ironfide,  A.D.  1016,  there  are  no  coins.  Mod;  of  them 
bear  rude  portraits,  and  the  reverfes  have  views  of  cathedrals 
and  other  buildings,  See.  The  inferiptions  are  alfo  fometimes 
curious.  Ecclefiaftic  coins  alfo  appear  of  the  archbifhops  of 
Canterbury,  Wulfred,  A.  D.  804,  Ceolnoth,  830,  and 
'Phlegmund,  889.  The  Norman  conqueft  in  1066  made  no 
alteration  in  the  Englilh  penny,  the  only  coin.  The  old 
Englilh  penny,  or  anglicus,  Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  was 
a coin  celebrated  all  over  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
almoft  the  only  money  known  in  the  northern  kingdoms.  In 
neatnefs  of  fabric,  and  in  purity  of  metal,  it  is  fuperior  even 
to  the  Italian  and  French  coins  of  that  period.  The  feries 
of  Englilh  pennies  extends  almoft  without  any  failure  from 
Egbert  to  the  prefent  reign.  The  kings  wanting  are  John 
and  Richard  I.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Southgate,  generally  learned 
and  peculiarly  (killed  in  medals,  has  in  his  cabinet  as  neat  and 
complete  a feries  of  this  knid  as  is  perhaps  to  be  found.  Se- 
veral uniques,  or  almoft  fuch,  are  found  there  in  the  beft  pre- 
fervation  ; fuch  as  the  French  penny  of  Richard  I.,  the 
penny  of  Richard  III  , the  full-faced  penny  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  fine  filver,  and  others.  The  firft  Englilh  pennies  weigh 
22^  grains  troy  : toward  the  clofe  of  Edward  III.  the  penny 
weighs  but  18  grains,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  fell  to 
32.  In  Edward  Vi’s,  time,  1551,  the  penny  was  re- 
duced 10  eight  grains,  and  after  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  to 
■7*  3 grains,  at  which  weight  it  continues  to  this  day.  The 
itect  coins  in  antiquity,  purfuing  the  filver  coinage,  are  the 
halfpennies  and  farthings,  firft  ftruck  by  Edward  I.  about 
1280,  fome  having  been  previoufly  iffued  in  Ireland  by 
John.  The  firft  were  continued  down  to  the  commonwealth, 
fince  which  time  none  have  been  ftruck  in  filver : the 
farthings  ceafed  with  Edward  VI.  To  thefe  fucceeds  the 
groat,  from  Fr.  gros,  a large  piece,  introduced  by  Edward 
III.  in  1354.  The  half-groat,  or  two-pence,  is  of  the  fame 
date.  Next  to  the  groat  is  the  teftoon,  or  Hulling,  firft 
coined  by  Henry  VII.,  in  1503.  The  appellation  of  tef- 
toon was  derived  from  the  telle,  tete,  or  head  of  the  king 
upon  it.  The  (hilling  was  at  firft  a German  appellation, 
fchelling  ; coins  of  that  name  having  been  ftruck  at  Ham- 
burgh in  1407.  The  crown  was  publilhed  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  filver,  whereas  it  had  before  appeared  only  in  gold  ; whence 
the  old  phrafe  “ crowns  of  gold  and  the  half-crown,  fix- 
pence,  and  three-pence,  by  Edward  YI.  Elizabeth,  in 
J55S,  coined  three-halfpenny,  and  in  1561  three-farthing 
pieces,  but  they  were  dropped  in  1582  From  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth,  1601,  the  denominations,  weight,  and  fiuenefs  of 
Englifh  filver  remain  the  fame  to  the  prefent  time.  It  was 
about  the  year  1257  that  Henry  III.  formed  the  defign  of 
a gold  coinage,  and  ordered  it  to  be  current  in  the  kingdom  : 
however,  no  more  than  two  fpeeimens  of  it  have  reached  us. 
It  is  called  a gold  penny,  but  larger  than  a filver  one. 
But  it  is  from  Edward  III.  that  the  feries  of  gold  coin- 
age commences,  for  no  more  occurs  till  1344,  when  that 
prince  firft  ftruck  florens,  fo  called  from  the  beft  gold 
then  coined  at  Florence.  The  floren  was  then  worth  6s., 
tut  is  now  intrinfically  worth  19,  from  the  incrcafed  value 


of  gold,  and  diminution  of  filver  coins.  The  half  and  quar- 
ter of  the  floren  were  ftruck  at  the  fame  time,  and  of  the 
fame  propor'ional  value.  In  the  fame  year  the  noble  wa3 
announced,  of  6s.  Sd.  value,  and  confequently  forming  half 
a mark,  being  then  the  moft  general  ideal  mode  of  money. 
This  was  attende’d  by  its  half  and  quarter  ; the  proportion 
of  filver  to  gold  being  then  1 to  11.  This  coin,  toge- 
ther with  its  fubdivifions,  continued  the  only  gold  coins  till 
the  angels  of  Edward  IV.  1465,  ftamped  with  the  angel 
Michael  and  the  dragon,  and  the  angelets,  half  the  angel, 
or  3j.  4 tl.  was  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Henry  VIII.  in 
1527,  added  to  the  gold  denominations  the  crown  and  half- 
crown,  at  their  prefent  value  ; and,  in  the  fame  year,  gave 
fovereigns  of  22x.  6 d.  and  ryals  of  iu.  3 d.,  angels  of 
Js.  6d.,  and  nobles  at  their  old  value  of  6s.  8d.  In  1546, 
the  lame  fovereign,  making  the  value  of  iilver  to  gold 
as  1 to  5.  ftruck  fovereigns  of  the  former  value  of  2ox., 
and  half-fovereigns  in  proportion.  The  gold  crown  of 
Henry  VIII.  is  about  the  fize  of  our  (hilling,  and  the 
half-crown  of  a fixpence,  but  thin,  as  all  hammered  money 
was  in  modern  times.  His  gold  coin,  like  his  filver,  is  much 
debafed.  Thefe  coins  continued,  with  a few  variations,  till 
Charles  II.  cftablilhed  the  prefent  forts  of  gold  coin.  Till 
Edward  VI.  our  monarchs  appear  upon  their  gold  coin 
at  full,  or  three  quarters,  length;  that  prince  being  the 
firft  whofe  bull  only  is  feen.  Silver,  which  had  been  to 
gold  for  fome  time  as  1 to  4,  was  again  reduced  in 
1551  to  its  old  proportion  of  1 ton.  Upon  the  union 
ot  the  crowns,  James  I.  of  England  gave  the  fovereign 
the  name  of  unite,  it  being  then  of  20 s.  value.  Of. him 
are  likewife  rofe  ryals  of  30*.  and  fpur  ryals  of  15*.  angels 
of  10 s.  and  angelets  of  5*.  ; ti'l  his  ninth  jear,  when 
gold  was  raifed  in  the  proportion  of  is.  in  ioj.  Silver, 
which  had  fallen  in  its  proportion  to  go'd  from  the  de- 
gree of  1 to  12,  now  funk  further,  as  j to  13  \ in  weighc. 
The  gold  crown  and  half-crown  continued  to  this  prince 
inclufive,  and  the  crown  to  his  fucceflor.  The  fove- 
reign, which  had  been  commonly  termed  the  broad-piece, 
under  the  commonwealth  aflumed  the  uninvidious  name  of 
the  twenty-fliilhng  piece,  which  it  retained  till  it  was  fup- 
planted  by  that  of  the  guinea.  The  commonwealth  like- 
wife ftruck  ten-fhilling  and  five-fltilling  pieces  in  gold.  Oliver 
publilhed  none  but  forty-fhilling  and  tw’enty-flnlling  pieces, 
and  very  few  even  of  thefe  ; the  former  in  particular  being 
moftly  patterns.  The  guinea,  fo  called  from  the  Guinea- 
gold  out  of  which  it  was  firft  ftruck,  was  proclaimed  in 
1663,  and  to  pafs  for  20 s.  ; but  it  never  went  for  lefs  than 
2 is.  by  tacit  and  univerfal  confent.  It  is  only  twrenty-two 
carats  line,  and  two  alioy,  which  is  the  ftandard  of  our 
gold  coinage  to  this  day.  Charles  II.  likewife  iflued  half- 
guineas, doub’e-guineas,  and  five-guinea  pieces,  which  have 
been  all  continued  through  every  reign  to  the  prefent  time, 
though  the  latter  two  are  not  in  common  circulation.  Geo.  I. 
publilhed  quarter-guineas,  an  example  imitated  by  his  pre- 
lent majelly  ; but  thefe  laft  of  George  III.  were  found  fo 
troublefome  and  apt  to  be  loft,  that  they  w ere  ftopped  within 
a year  or  two  when  received  at  the  bank  of  England,  and 
thus  filently  annihilated.  Pieces  of  *js.  were  likewife  coined, 
and  have  been  continued  ; they  are  known  by  the  lion  above 
the  helmet.  The  laft  coinage  is  that  of  copper.  The  firft 
money  coined  in  ancient  Britain  feems  to  have  been  copper. 
But  the  Saxons  never  thought  of  coining  except  in  the 
inftance  of  the  ityca.  While  copper  coin  continued  to  be 
wanting  in  the  Englifh  authorifed  money  till  the  year  1672, 
with  a few  fmall  exceptions  after  the  itime  of  Elizabeth, 
we  need  not  much  wonder  that  in  more  remote  periods  its 
deficiency  was  not.  at  all  felt.  The  known  averfion  of  that 
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queen,  and  of  the  nation  in  general,  to  a eopper  coinsge, 
was  owing  to  the  counterfeit  money  called  “ black  money,” 
being  always  of  copper  mixed  or  wafhed  with  about  a fifth 
part  of  filver.  The  term  of  “ black  money”  evidently 
arofe  from  contradiftin&ion  to  “ white  money,”  which  is  yet 
a name  for  that  pure  filver  which  it  was  made  to  imitate. 
When  it  is  confidered,  therefore,  that  the  bafe  money  was 
always  of  copper,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  idea  of  a copper 
coinage  fhould  be  confounded,  with  that  of  an  impofition  of 
authorifed  bad  money.  In  1594.  when  the  practice  of 
coining  tokens,  upon  the  returning  which  to  the  iffuer,  cur- 
rent coin,  or  value  was  obtained,  had  got  to  a great  length, 
government  had  ferious  thoughts  of  a copper  coinage ; and 
a fmall  copper  coin  was  ftruck,  of  about  the  fize  of  a filver 
two-pence,  with  the  queen's  monogram  on  one  fide,  and  a 
rofe  on  the  other,  the  running  legend  being  the  pledge 
of— a half-penny.  The  queen,  however,  retaining  her 
averfion  to  a copper  coinage,  the  fcheme  proved  abortive ; 
nor  was  it  revived  till  the  fucceeding  reign,  when,  on  the 
19th  of  May  1613,  king  James’s  royal  farthing  tokens  com- 
menced by  proclamation.  They  are  moftly  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  above,  and  have  upon  one  fide  two  fceptres  in  faltier, 
furmounted  with  a crown,  and  the  harp  upon  the  other. 
Their  legend  is  the  king’s  common  titles  running  upon  each 
fide.  Thefe  pieces,  which  were  iffiied  merely  as  pledges  or 
tokens,  for  which  government  was  obliged  to  give  other  coin  if 
required,  were  not  favourably  received  ; but  continued  in  a 
kind  of  relu&ant  circulation  through  this  reign  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next.  In  1635  Charles  I.  ftruck  thofe  with 
the  rofe  inftead  of  the  harp.  But  their  currency  was 
flopped  by  the  number  of  counterfeits  and  the  king’s  death 
in  1648  ; and  then  the  tokens  of  towns  and  tradefmen  again 
took  their  run,  and  increafed  prodigioufly  till  1672,  when 
farthings,  properly  fo  called,  were  firft  publifhed  by  govern- 
ment. After  many  trials  for  improving  the  copper  coinage, 
and  the  iffuing  of  many  copper  farthings,  current  half-pence 
and  farthings  firft  began  in  1670  to  be  ftruck  at  the  Tower  ; 
but  they  were  not  proclaimed  till  Auguft  1672.  Thefe 
continued  till  the  laft  year  of  Charles  II.,  1684,  when  dif- 
putes  arifing  about  the  copper,  tin  farthings  were  coined 
with  a ftud  of  copper  in  the  centre,  and  infcribed  round  the 
edge  as  the  crown  pieces,  with  nummorum  famulus,  1685 
or  1686.  Half-pence  of  the  fame  kind  were  ilfued  in  1685, 
and  tin  continued  to  be  coined  till  the  year  1692.  But  in 
1693  the  tin  was  called  in,  and  the  copper  coinage  com- 
menced anew.  AH  the  farthings  of  the  following  reign  of 
Anne  are  trial  pieces,  except  that  of  1714,  her  laft  year. 
They  are  beautifully  executed  ; but  the  one  whofe  reverfe  is 
Peace  in  a car,  pax  missa  per  orbem,  is  the  moil  efteemed. 
It  is  obfervable  with  regard  to  the  copper  coinage,  that  the 
intrinfic  worth  of  the  metal  is  not  one-half  of  its  currency. 
The  pound  of  copper,  worth  iod.,  yields  46  half-pence,  or 
23  pence,  when  coined.  Hence  forgeries  even  of  good 
metal  yield  a large  profit,  and  the  whole  kingdom  fwarms 
with  counterfeit  copper,  infomuch  that  not  a fiftieth  part  of 
that  currency  is  legitimate  ; an  evil  which  requires  remedy. 
Before  we  clofe  this  fubje&  of  the  Englifh  coinage,  we  (hall 
mention  the  Portcullis  coins  of  Elizabeth,  ifTued  in  rivalfhip 
of  the  Spanifh  king,  for  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany^ in  their  fettlements  abroad.  They  are  of  different 
fizes  from  the  crown  downward,  and  are  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  the  portcullis  on  the  reverfe.  To  them  fucceeded  the 
various  fiege  pieces  of  Charles  I.  in  gold  and  filver,  fome  of 
the  latter  being  fo  large  as  to  be  of  20 s.  value. 

The  coinage  of  Scotland  did  not  commence  till  a late 
period.  There  is  room  to  believe,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that 
filver  pennies  exift  of  Alexander  I.,  1 107,  as  fome  are  found 
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with  that  name,  apparently  of  ruder  and  more  ancient  fabric 
than  thofe  of  Alexander  II.,  1214.  Of  David,  1124,  there 
are  coins.  Thofe  of  William,  1165,  are  numerous,  with 
le  rei  wilam,  or  wixam  ri,  or  re  ; the  laft  word  ufed  in 
Scandinavia  for  king,  or  perhaps  a various  fpelling  of  the 
old  French  Rei.  A large  hoard  of  William's  pennies  was 
found  near  Invernefs  in  1780.  The  Scottifh  money  con- 
tinued to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  England  in  fize  and  value 
till  the  time  of  David  II.,  1355,  whofe  vaft  ranfom  drained 
the  Scottifh  coin,  and  occafioned  the  fize  of  that  which  re- 
mained to  be  diminifhed.  After  this  ranfom,  the  Scottifh 
coin  gradually  diminifhing,  in  the  firft  year  of  Robert  III. 
it  palled  only  for  half  its  nominal  value  in  England ; and  at 
length,  in  1393,  Richard  II.  ordered  that  it  lhould  pafs 
only  for  the  weight'  of  the  genuine  metal  in  it.  It  funk  by 
degrees,  till,  in  1600,  it  was  only  a twelfth  part  value  of 
Englifh  money  of  the  fame  denomination,  and  fo  remained 
till  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  cancelled  the  Scottifh  coinage. 
In  filver,  we  have  only  pennies  of  Alexander  II.,  who 
reigned  till  1249;  but  Alexander  III.,  who  reigned  till 
1293,  coined  half-pence.  Of  Robert  I.,  1306,  and  Da- 
vid II.,  there  are  filver  farthings.  The  groat  and  half- 
groat, introduced  by  David  II.,  completed  the  denomina- 
tions of  filver  money  till  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  they  all 
ceafed  to  be  ftruck  in  filver.  In  1544,  the  fecond'year  of 
Mary,  Scottifh  money  was  a fourth  of  that  of  England. 
About  the  year  1533,  fhillings  or  teftoons  were  firft  coined, 
bearing  the  buft  of  the  queen,  and  the  arms  of  France  and 
Scotland  on  the  reverfe : they  were  then  worth  41.  Marks 
of  13J.  4 d.  Scottifh  were  alfo  ftruck,  worth  3^.  4 d.  Englifh. 
In  1565  the  coin  was  to  the  Englifh  as  1 to  6 ; the  filver 
crown  being  then  firft  ftruck,  weighing  an  ounce,  and 
paffing  for  30 s.  Scottifh  ; and  leffer  pieces  of  20 s.  and  10 s. 
were  ftruck  in  proportion;  and  thefe  have  the  marks  upon 
them  xxx,  xx,  x,  to  exprefs  their  value.  In  the  time  of 
James  VI.,  1571,  the  mark  and  half-mark  Scottifh  were 
ftruck,  the  former  being  worth  about  22  pence  and  the 
latter  ix  pence  Englifh.  In  1578  the  famous  nemo  me 
impune  lacesset  occurs  firft  upon  the  coin  ; the  invention 
of  which  is  afcribed  to  Buchanan.  The  Scottifh  filver, 
coined  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to 
mention. 

The  gold  coinage 'of  Scotland  refembled  the  Englifh; 
Edward  III.  having  given  the  firft  currency  in  this  metal  in 
1344.  About  30  years  afterwards,  Robert  II.  iffued  his. 
The  gold  coins  of  Scotland,  however,  are  of  much  fmaller 
model  than  the  Englifh.  They  were  firft  called  St.  An- 
drews, from  the  figure  of  that  tutelar  faint  upon  his  crofs, 
who  appears  upon  them,  with  the  arms  of  Scotland,  a lion 
in  a fhield,  on  the  reverfe.  The  lion  was  another  name  for 
the  largeft  gold  coin,  from  the  Scottifh  arms  upon  it ; next 
was  the  unicorn  under  James  III. ; and  the  chief  gold  pieces 
of  James  V.  were  the  bonnet  pieces,  fo  called  from  the 
bonnet  in  which  that  king’s  head  appears  upon  them.  The 
laft  gold  coinage  of  Scotland  is  the  piftole  and  half-piftole, 
coined  by  William  III.  in  1701,  worth  12/.  and  61.  Scottifh. 
They  have  the  fun  under  the  head. 

The  copper  coinage  of  Scotland,  though  more  current 
than  that  of  England,  is  not  of  fo  early  a date  as  fome  would 
afcribe  to  it.  Buchanan  fpeaks  confufedly  of  copper  coin- 
age in  Scotland  before  James  III. ; but  in  this  he  is  mif- 
taken.  During  the  reign  of  James  III.,  fays  Pinkerton, 
the  copper  coinage  began,  and  fpeedily  increafed  in  its 
pieces.  The  old  Scottifh  coins  of  copper  flood  thus : 

A Penny  = of  a penny  Englifh. 

A Bodle  = 2 pennies. 

A Hardie  = 3 pennies,  the  farthing  Engliftu 
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A Plack  = 4 pennies. 

A Baw-bee  = 0 pennies. 

An  Atkinfon  =3=  8 pennies. 

N.  B.  The  penny  has  a little  dot  behind  the  lion  ; the 
bodle,  alfo  called  two-penny  piece  and  turner,  has  two  dots. 
This  coinage  continued  the  fame  through  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.  The  Scoitifh  pennies  of  Charles  II.  are 
not  very  uncommon  ; they  weigh  only  io  grains.  In  Scot- 
land there  are  no  ccclefiaflical  coins;  though  they  occur  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  almoft  all  other  kingdoms. 

With  refpetft  to  the  coins  of  Ireland  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  from  their  form  and  fabric,  the  old  made  pennies 
found  in  this  country  were  llruck  by  the  Danes  there. 
Of  Anlaf,  930,  and  Sihtric,  994,  there  are  coins  (truck  at 
Dublin,  on  dvfei,  or  dyfli,  Duflin  or  Dyflrn  being  the 
real  Danifh  original  name  of  this  fine  city,  as  of  towns  in 
Scandinavia.  Coins  of  Donald,  an  Irifh  monarch,  probably 
Donald  O’Neal,  956,  are  publifhed  by  Simon.  Other 
Danifh  and  Irifh  kings  have  coins.  The  pennies  (truck  by 
Englifh  monarchs  in  Ireland  are  remarkable  : fuch,  with  the 
name  of  Dublin,  occur  of  Ethelred,  866 ; Edrcd,  948  ; 
Edgar,  959;  and  one  of  Canute,  1017.  The  Irifh  coins 
from  John  to  Henry  V.  are  known  by  the  triangle  en- 
clofing  the  king’s  head,  and  by  the  names  of  Irifh  towns  on 
them  : after  Henry  V.  they  are  only  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  Irifh  cities  where  they  were  flruck.  The  harp  is 
never  feen  upon  Irifh  coin  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  difference  between  the  Irifh  coin  and  the  other  money 
(truck  by  the  kings  of  England  begins  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  coined  fix-pences  for  Ireland,  only 
worth  four-pence  in  England.  Mary  iffued  bafe  (hillings 
and  groats  for  Ireland ; and  Elizabeth’s  bafe  money  for 
Ireland  is  notorious.  In  1601,  copper  pennies  and  half- 
pence were  coined  for  Ireland  by  Elizabeth,  though  (he 
would  not  content  to  a copper  coinage  in  England.  In 
1635  a mint  was  eflablilhed  in  Dublin  by  Charles  I.  ; but 
the  mafTacre  arid  difturbances  in  that  country  put  a flop  to  it, 
and  the  plan  was  never  refumed.  After  that  maffacre,  1641, 
the  Papifts  flruck  what  are  called  St.  Patrick’s  half-pence 
and  farthings,  known  by  the  legends  feoreat  rex,  reverfe 
ecce  gkex  ; and  the  far, thing  QUIESCAT  peeks.  In  Crom- 
well’s time,  copper  tokens  were  flruck  by  towns  and  iradef- 
men,  as  in  England.  In  i68p,  half-pence  and  farthings 
were  given  by  authority,  with  the  harp  and  date.  James  II., 
arriving  in  Ireland  from  France  in  1689,  ipflituted  a mint, 
and  iffued  (hillings  and  half-crowns,  Jlruck  of  all  the  refufe 
metal  which  could  be  procured  : for  this  purpofc  fome  brafs 
guns  were  tiled,  fo  that  the  coinage  is  generally  called  gun- 
money.  Pennies  and  half-pennies  of  lead  mixed  witli  tin 
were  publifhed  in  1690;  and  other  crowns  of  gun-metal,  of 
the  fize  of  half-crowns,  without  the  mark  of  the  month,  in 
the  fame  year.  The  crowns  of  white  metal,  which  are  very 
fcarce,  have  James  on  horfeback,  with  tides  no  longer  his ; 
and  on  the  reverfe  the  arms,  CHRISTO  victore  trivmpho, 
with  this  legend  on  the  rim,  melioris  tessera  fati  anno 
REGNI  sexto.  The  patent  of  William  Wood,  efq.,  ac- 
quired from  George  I , for  coining  half-pence  and  farthings, 
occaiioned  great  difeontent,  on  account  of  the  great  lofs  that 
attended  it.  Thefe  coins  are  of  very  fine  copper  and  work- 
manfhip,  and  have  the  belt  portrait  of  George  I,,  perhaps, 
any  where  to  be  found.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  mint,  faid  they  were  fuperior  to  the  Englifh  in 
every  thing  but  fize.  In  1737,  oth  of  George  XL,  Irifh 
half-pence  and  farthings  were  again  coined  of  juft  fize  and 
weight,  with  the  har-p  only  on  the  reverfe  ; and  the  like  are 
continued  to  this  day.  As  they  have  do  mint  in  Ireland, 
they  are  all  coined  here,  and  fent  to  that  kingdom.  In 
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1760  the  fcarcity  of  copper  coin  in  Ireland  was  relieved  by 
a fociety  of  Irifh  gentlemen,  who  obtained  leave  to  coin 
half-pence ; which  appeared  with  a very  bad  portrait  of 
George  II.,  and  voce  popuei  round  it.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  mint  erefted  by  Charles  I.,  which  happened 
about  1640,  no  gold  or  filver  coins  have  been  flruck  with 
the  Irifh  badge,  but  copper  only.  See  Coin,  Coinage, 
and  Money. 

Modern  Medals.—  In  the  middle  ages  medals  were  quite 
unknown.  Till  the  15th  century  no  medals  appear  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  if  we  except  Scotland,  which  can  boaft 
of  gold  medals  of  David  II.  1330 — 1370,  flruck  in  Eng- 
land during  his  captivity.  In  the  next  century  medals  ap- 
peared in  Italy,  and  from  that  time  fucceffively  in  mod 
countries  of  Europe.  The  gold  medal  of  the  council  of 
Florence,  1439,  is  one  of  the  earliefl  of  thefe  medals.  Some 
indeed  have  mentioned,  that  of  the  famous  reformer,  John 
Hufs,  in  1415,  as  the  firft.  Vittore  Pifano,  a painter  of 
Verona,  is  celebrated  as  perhaps  the  chief  reflorer  of  this 
branch  of  art.  His  medals,  however,  have  no  fimilarity  to 
thofe  of  antiquity,  being  very  large,  and  all  cad  : they  were 
fird  modelled  in  wax,  then  a mould  was  taken  from  the  mo- 
del in  fine  fand  and  other  ingredients.  When  a good  cad  was 
procured,  it  was  touched  up,  and  made  a model  for  the  reft. 
Vafari,  in  his  lives  of  the  painters,  gives  us  a catalogue  of 
the  medals  done  by  Pifano.  The  papal  medals  are  not  only 
the  mod  elegant,  but  the  rnoft  ancient  feries  in  modern  Eu- 
rope. Paul  II.,  created  pope  in  1464,  is  the  firft  pontiff 
who  has  medals  of  his  own  time.  After  Paul  II.,  coeval 
medals  are  found  of  all  the  popes.  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  1492 — 15  3,  the  elegance  of  the  papal  medals 
begins  to  dawn  ; but  his  fucceffors  Julius  II  , Leo  X , Ha- 
drian VI.,  and  Clement  VII.,  were  fingularly  fortunate  in 
having  many  of  their  medals  defigned  by  Raftaele,  Julio 
Romano,  and  other  great  painters;  and  executed  with  ccr- 
refponding  workmanfhip.  The  medal  of  Julius  II.,  v.ith 
Saul,  contra  stimulum  ne  calcitres,  is  the  firft  medal, 
according  to  Venuti,  that  was  flruck,  not  cafl.  The  medal 
of  Julius  III.,  reverfe  a Ganymede  <1>EPNH  ZHNOE  EY<1>- 
PA1NET,  the  dower  of  Jove  delights,  the  defign  of  which  is 
aferibed  to  Michael  Angelo,  is  denied  to  be  genuine  by  the 
pontifical  writers.  But  there  is  a fine  medal,  defigned  by 
Parmegiano,  of  Gregory  X III.,  upon  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  ; reverfe  a ferpent,  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
ram’s  head  for  the  lign  Aries,  in  the  centre,  anno  uestitu- 
to,  m.0.  l xxxii.  marked  1.  farm,  beneath  the  pope’s 
bull,  in  tty:  obverfe.  Befides  the  papal  medals,  there  are 
many  of  the  various  Hates  in  Italy.  Next  to  Italy,  France 
is  the  mod  remarkable  country  for  medals.  But  the  French 
medals  are  neither  fine  nor  numerous,  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  has  exceeded  all  modern  princes  in  this 
way.  In  Denmark,  there  are  medals  of  Chriftian  II.  1516, 
and  of  Frederic  and  Sophia,  1532.  Of  Frederic  II.  and 
Chriflian  IV.  there  are  many  medals.  The  elephant  of  the 
houfe  of  Oldenburg  is  very  frequent  on  Danifh  medals. 
In  Sweden  there  are  many  fine  medals  of  Guftaf  Wafe,  or 
Guflavus  Vafa.  Chriftina  appears  on  feveral,  flruck  chiefly 
at  Rome  after  her  abdication.  Of  Charles  XII.,  there  are 
feveral  curious  medals.  The  medallic  hiftory  of  Holland 
begins  in  the  year  1566.  In  the  Spectator  a Dutch  medal 
is,  quoted  as  Englifh;  namely,  that  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaaifh  armada,  a fleet,  flavit  et  dissipati  sunt,  1588. 
Many  Dutch  meda's  are  remarkable  for  maps  and  plans. 
The  Spanifh  medals  begin,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuggefls,  with 
Confalvo,  the  great  captain,  in  1503  ; and  many  of  them  are 
curious  and  interelling,  Germany  and  Spain  were  as  one 
empire  under  Charles  V.,  of  whom  there  are  many  medals. 

But 
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But  the  German  ones  begin  with  Frederic  III.,  of  whom 
there  is  one  ilruck  at  Rome  1453  ; next  is  Maximilian  1504, 
who  appears  in  the  bonnet,  worn  before  hats  were  in- 
vented about  1560,  and  a wheel  on  the  reverfe,  per  tot 
disckimina.  There  is  a curious  medal  upon  the  death  of 
Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  at  Mohatz,  1526,  when  he  fell 
fighting  againft  the  Turks  ; obverfe  his  head,  and  that  of  his 
queen,  face  to  face  ; reverie  a battle.  The  medals  of  John 
of  Leyden,  leader  of  the  Anabaptifts,  1534,  1535*  are  An- 
gular monuments  of  folly  and  fanaticifm.  They  bear  his 
butt,  with  German  infcriptions  and  legends.  Amongft 
other  curious  medals,  there  is  one  of  Sebaftian,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, famous  for  his  unfortunate  expedition  in  Africa,  1578, 
with  his  bull,  full  face,  and  three  quarters  length,  sebastia- 
NUS  D.  G.  REX  PORTUGALLIjK,  ARABI2E,  INDI2E,  ET  AFRICA 
anno  iETATis  xvi.,  reverfe  a Ihell-filh  in  the  fea,  the  moon 
and  feven  liars,  serena  cElsa  favent.  There  is  another  An- 
gular medal  of  Catherine  of  Medici,  queen  of  France,  no- 
torioully  addifted  to  aftrology.  It  reprefents  her  naked,  be- 
tween Aries  and  Taurus,  with  the  name  ebui.la  asmodjea, 
over  her  head  : Ihe  holds  a dart  in  one  hand,  and  a heart  in 
the  other  : in  the  exergue  is  oxiel. 

As  foon  as  medals  began  to  revive,  they  became  fatiric  ; 
a quality  almoft  unknown  to  the  ancient  mint.  Medals 
among  the  moderns  have  been  the  chief  article  of  fative,  till 
the  printlhops  took  up  the  trade.  The  Aril  fatiric  medal, 
it  is  believed,  was  llruck  by  Frederic,  king  of  Sicily,  in 
1501,  againft  his  enemy,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain.  It 
bears  the  head  of  Ferdinand,  ferdinandus  R.  Alt.  VETUS 
vulpes  ORBis  ; reverfe  a wolf  carrying  off  a Iheep,  juoum 
MEUM  SUAVE  EST  ET  ONUS  MEUM  LEVE.  It  is  faid  that  in 
1388,  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  llruck  a medal,  with 
the  Spanilh  and  Englilh  fleets,  hesperidum  regem  devi- 
sit virgo.  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  caufed  medals  of  the 
fame  impreflion  to  be  diftributed  in  England  ; but  with  this 
addition,  negatur,  est  meretrix  vulgi.  The  queen 
fupprcffed  them,  and  publifhed  another  medal,  with  this  le- 
gend, 

“ Hefperidum  regem  devicit  virgo  Negatur, 

Eft  meretrix  vulgi,  Res  eo  deterior.” 

Above  all  nations,  the  Dutch  have  moll  diftinguilhed  them- 
felves  for  fatiric  medals  ; and  have  paid  dearly  for  this  kind 
of  prefumption.  A great  number  of  medals  have  been 
ftruck  for  private  men  of  eminent  learning  or  talents,  and  in 
this  refpedt  modern  medals  are  fuperior  to  the  ancient. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  clofes  his  account  of  modern  medals  with  a 
comparifon  between  thefe  and  the  ancient  medals.  The  moft 
furpriflng  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  works 
of  art  lies  in  the  portraits.  The  ancient  artifts,  even  of  the 
lowell  clafs,  marked  the  character,  and  exhibited  the  life  and 
fpirit  of  the  perfon  whom  they  reprefent  : while  the  moderns 
only  produce  a kind  of  model,  with  very  faint  features  of  the 
character.  The  ornaments  of  the  portraits  have  alfo  this  ef- 
feft  ; the  ancient  being  Ample  and  pi&urefque  in  real  life  ; 
whereas  ours  are  difeordant  and  ungraceful.  The  reverfes 
of  ancient  medals,  when  confiding  of  human  Agures,  or  de- 
tached objects,  exceed  the  modern  in  every  view  of  itrength, 
elegance,  or  tafte.  But  in  landfcapc,  and  all  that  belongs 
to  perfpedlive,  the  modern  excel  the  ancient  to  a prodigious 
degree.  A great  fault  of  modern  reverfes,  as  of  modern 
portraits,  is  that  the  manners  of  the  time  and  country 
are  very  often  totally  perverted  in  them.  Perfoniftcatious 
are  of  all  ages  and  countries  and  languages  ; but  what  title 
have  heathen  gods  or  goddeffes  to  exift  on  our  medals,  and 
attract  the  adoration  of  our  connoiffeurs  ? Mr.  Pinkerton, 
taking  advantage  of  Dr.  Coningham’s  tradl  on  modern  me- 


dals, makes  fome  remarks  on  the  legends.  But  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  legends  that  are  cenfured,  we  refer  to  the  arti- 
cle Legends,  in  which  the  reader  is  delired  to  correct  the 
error  of  the  prefsin  the  name  of  Coningham. 

The  Aril  Englilh  medal  is  in  the  duke  of  Devonlhire’s  ca- 
binet. It  is  in  brafs,  of  a large  lize,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
early  Italian  medals,  being  done  without  doubt  in  Ita’y  ; and 
bears  on  one  fide  a bull  10.  kendal  rhodi  tvrcvpelle- 
rivs,  reverfe  the  arms  of  Kendal,  tempore  obsidionis 
tvrcorum.  mcccclxxx.  The  next  Englilh  medal  is  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  ftruck  in  1545  ; it  is  of  gold,  larger  than 
a crown-piece,  and  has  the  king’s  head  full-faced  on  the  ob- 
verfe, with  three  legends  within  each  other,  of  his  titles  and 
other  matter.  The  reverfe  contains  two  infcriptions,  decla- 
rative of  his  being  head  of  the  church,  &c.  the  Aril  in  He- 
brew, the  other  in  Greek.  This  was  imitated  in  all  points 
by  his  fucceffor  Edward  VI.  in  his  coronation  medal,  being 
the  Aril  we  have.  Elizabeth  prefents  us  with  a good  number 
of  medals,  one  or  two  of  which  are  tolerable,  but  the  reft 
very  poor,  inferior  to  thofe  of  Philip  and  Mary,  two  of 
whom  in  filver  by  Trezzo  are  of  high  relief,  and  good  exe- 
cution. Decent  medals  appear  of  James  I.  and  his  queen  ; 
and  a very  large  one  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta,  in  1636, 
deferves  notice  for  its  ftne  workmanlhip.  The  reverfe  re- 
prefents Juftice  and  Peace,  killing,  aukwardly  enough  ; but 
the  execution  of  the  king’s  butt,  and  that  of  his  lovely 
queen,  is  very  matterly.  The  medals  of  Charles  I.,  who 
was  a lover  of  the  arts,  are  various  and  curious  ; but  we 
cannot  enlarge  in  the  enumeration  of  them.  The  common- 
wealth and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  Angularly  fortunate  in 
having  the  celebrated  Simon  for  their  artift  in  this  line.  The 
medals  and  coins  of  Simon  are  defervedly  regarded  as  the 
moft  admirable  which  modern  times  have  produced.  Of 
Charles  II.  there  are  feveral  good  medals,  as  on  his  leaving 
Holland,  his  reftoration,  and  coronation.  The  fliort  reign 
of  James  II.  has  feveral  medals,  the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  nemo  me  impune  lacesset  ; that  with  his 
queen,'  fortes  radii  sed  benigni  ; thofe  on  the  Pretender’s 
birth,  felicitas  publica.  William  III.  gave  occafton  for 
many  interefting  medals.  Thofe  after  his  acceffion  to  the 
Englilh  crown,  have  generally  his  head  and  Mary’s  joined,  as 
the  majus  par  nobile  ; atavum  pro  libertate  ; NEC 
lex  est  jvstior  vlla  ; nisi  tu  quis  temperet  ignes  ; 
and  others.  Many  medals  alfo  occur  of  James  II.,  after  his 
abdication,  and  of  the  other  pretenders,  done  in  foreign 
countries  by  eminent  artifts.  Queen  Anne  has  feveral  A.ne 
gold,  Alver,  and  copper  medals  ; of  the  fir  ft  on'y  two  or 
three  different  pieces  were  ftruck  ; but  in  the  other  medals 
of  this  princefs,  we  have  a feries  of  all  the  great  events  with 
which  Marlborough  illuminated  her  reign.  About  1740, 
and  for  fome  years  before  and  after,  Dalfter,  a native  of  Ge- 
neva, fettling  in  London,  engraved  a leries  of  medaUof  all 
the  Englilh  kings,  with  great  tafte  and  fpirit.  They  are 
ftruck  upon  fine  copper,  and  amount  t'o  thirty-fix  in  num- 
ber. He  likewife  gave  medals  of  many  illullrious  men  of 
this  and  other  nations,  which,  fays  Pinkerton,  deferve  con- 
fiderable  praife.  The  various  medals  of  eminent  private  per- 
fons  in  England  are  very  numerous.  Thofe  who  v.ilh  for 
fuller  information  of  Englilh  medals  than  our  limits  ailow, 
and  the  preceding  extra&s  furnilh,  may  confult  Pinkerton’s 
Effay  fo  often  cited,  and  Mr.  Sneking’s  plates  of  them. 

Of  medals  of  Scotland,  which  are  numerous,  we  can 
only  mention  fome  of  the  principal.  The  fine  go  d pieces 
of  David  II.  1330 — 1370,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
are  certainly  medals.  Another  Scottilh  medal  occurs  of 
James  III.  1478  ; it  is  of  gold,  weighing  near  two  ounces, 
and  its  diameter  is  23  inches.  The  obverfe  bears  a beard- 
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efs  king,  with  long  hair,  fitting  on  a throne,  holding  in 
one  hand  a naked  fvvord,  in  the  other  a fhield  with  the 
Scottifh  arms.  On  the  borders  of  the  canopy,  above  the 
throne,  is  a Gothic  infcription,  in  mi  deffen,  in  my 
defence : the  legend  of  the  obverfe  in  Gothic  letters  is, 
MONETA  NOVA  IACOBI  TERTII  DEI  GRATIA  REGIS  SCOTIA. 
The  reverfe  bears  St.  Andrew  and  his  crofs,  salvvm 
fac  popvlvm  tvvm  domine.  Another  remarkable  Scot- 
ti(h  medal  ir  that  inaugurative  of  Francis  II.  of  France  and 
Mary  of  Scotland,  ftruck  upon  their  coronation  as  fove- 
reigns  of  France,  and  prefenting  buds  of  them  face  to  face, 
with  three  legends,  the  outermoft  of  which  contains  their 
titles,  and  the  middle  one  this  lingular  fentence,  hora 
nona  dominus  iiis  expiravit  iielli  ceamans  : the  in- 
nermoft  legend  is  the  name  of  the  city  of  Paris.  The  fine 
crown  of  Mary  and  Henry,  1565,  is  fo  rare  as  to  be  efteemed 
a medal  of  the  highell  value ; it  is  fuppofed  to  be  worth  40 
or  50  guineas.  Henry  and  Mary  appear  on  it  face  to  face, 
with  their  titles,  and  the  reverfe  bears  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land, with  this  legend,  qvos  devs  conivnxit  homo  non 
separet.  Another  remarkable  medal  of  Mary  gives  her 
portrait  full-faced,  and  wee'ping,  O GOD  grant  patience 
in  that  i svffer  vrang.  The  reverfe  has  this  infcrip- 
tion in  the  centre,  qvho  can  compare  with  me  in 

GREIF 1 DIE  AND  DAR  NOCIIT  SEIK  RELEIF  ; and  this 

legend  around,  iiovrt  not  the  (figure  of  a heart)  qvhais 
joy  thov  art.  The  lad  Scottifh  medal,  which  we  (hall 
mention,  is  the  celebrated  coronation  medal  of  Charles  I., 
when  he  underwent  his  inauguration  at  Edinburgh,  1 8th 
June,  1633.  It  was  executed  by  Briot,  an  eminent  French 
artid  •,  and  was  the  fird  piece  druck  in  Britain  with  a 
legend  on  the  edge,  being,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  only  one  ever 
coined  of  gold  found  in  Scotland.  On  the  front  is  the 
king’s  bud,  crowned  and  robed,  with  his  titles.  The  re- 
verfe bears  a thidle  growing,  hinc  nostr^e  crevere  ros.®. 
Around  the  edge  is  ex  avro  vt  in  scotia  reperitvr 
briot  fecit  edinbvrgi,  1633.  Few  of  thefe  were  druck 
on  the  Scottifh  gold,  three  only  being  known  to  exid,  of 
which  one  is  in  the  mufeum.  The  piece  is  not  uncommon 
in  filver,  in  which  metal  it  wants  the  legend  on  the  edge, 
which  conditutes  its  chief  curiofity  and  merit.  It  was  in 
rivaUhip  to  this  that  Simon  gave  his  fine  medal  of  Oliver, 
the  reverfe  of  which  is  an  olive  tree,  non  deficient 
oliv;e. 

Medals,  Hijlory  of , and  Account  of  Writers  on  this  Subject. 
The  dudy  of  medals  affords  fuch  a variety  of  amufement 
and  of  inftruCtion,  that  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  it  to  be  al- 
mod  as  ancient  as  medals  themfelves;  and  yet  ancient  writers 
do  not  furnifh  us  with  a fingle  hint  of  collections  of  this 
kind.  In  the  days  of  Greece,  a collection  of  fuch  coins  as 
then  exided  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  acquifition  of  any 
great  value,  becaufe  it  mud  have  confided  only  of  thofe  that 
were  druck  by  the  innumerable  little  dates,  which  then  ufed 
the  Greek  characters  and  language,  and  of  courfe  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a fort  of  domedic  coinage,  precluded  from 
exteniion  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  intercourfe  that  fub- 
fided  between  different  provinces  and  countries.  As  foon 
as  any  communication  was  opened  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Greeks,  the  Grecian  coins  were  imitated  by  the  Roman 
workmen,  and  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  their  fenators 
among  the  choiced  treafures.  In  a more  advanced  period 
of  the  Roman  empire,  individuals  mud  have  formed  feriefes 
of  Roman  coins : for  we  find,  in  faCt,  that  a complete 
feries  of  filver  was  lately  found  in  our  ifland,  containing, 
inclufively,  all  the  emperors  down  to  Caraufius.  From 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  mod  branches  of  fcience 
were  enveloped  in  great  darknefs,  till  the  revival  ot  litera- 


ture towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  When  litera- 
ture began  fo  be  cultivated  in  Italy,  the  dudy  of  medals, 
connected  with  that  of  ancient  erudition,  began  to  engage 
attention.  Accordingly  Petrarch,  who  in  modern  time9 
was  amongd  the  fird  perfons  in  Europe  that  afpired  to  the 
celebrity  of  learning  and  of  genius,  was  likewife  the  fird 
to  conditute  an  example  of  the  fcience  of  medals.  This 
eminent  writer,  being  defired  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
to  compofe  a book  that  (hould  contain  the  coins  of  illudri- 
ous  men,  and  to  place  him  in  the  lid,  with  a noble  pride 
anfwered,  that  he  would  comply  with  his  delire,  whenever 
the  emperor’s  future  life  and  adions  deferved  it.  Availing 
himfelf  of  this  circumdance,  he  fent  that  monarch  a col- 
lection of  gold  hnd  filver  coins  of  celebrated  men.  “ Be- 
hold,” fays  he  to  the  emperor,  “ to  what  men  you  have 
fucceeded  ! Behold  whom  you  (hould  imitate  and  admire  ! 
To  whofe  very  form  and  image  you  (hould  compofe  your 
talents ! The  invaluable  prefent  I (hould  have  given  to 
nobody  but  you  ; it  was  due  to  you  alone.  I can  only 
know  or  defcribe  the  deeds  of  thefe  great  men.  Your 
fupreme  office  enables  you  to  imitate  them.” 

In  the  next  age  Alphonfo,  king  of  Arragon,  caufed  all 
the  ancient  coins,  that  could  be  difcovered  throughout  all 
the  provinces  of  Italy,  to  be  colle&ed,  which  he  placed  in 
an  ivory  cabinet  and  always  carried  with  him ; that  he 
might  be  excited  to  great  aCtions  by  the  prefence,  as  it 
were,  of  fo  many  illudrious  men  in  their  images.  Anthony, 
cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  nephew  of  Eugene  IV.,  who  afeended 
the  pontifical  chair  in  1431,  had  a vail  collection.  Soon 
afterwards  Cofmo  de  Medici  began  the  grand  mufeum  of 
the  family  of  the  Medici  at  Florence;  the  mod  ancient,  as 
well  as  the  mod  noble,  in  the  univerfe.  Among  a profufion 
of  other  monuments  of  ancient  art,  coins  and  medals  were 
not  negleCted.  About  the  fame  period  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary,  formed  a noble  collection  of  coins,  along 
with  ancient  MSS.  and  other  valuable  reliques  of  antiquity. 
The  fird  perfon  who  feems  to  have  examined  medals, 
and  adduced  them  as  vouchers  of  ancient  orthography  and 
cudoms,  was  Agnolo  Poliziano,  or  Angelus  Politianus. 
Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  formed  a cabinet  of 
medals,  by  means  of  which  Joannes  Huttichius  was  enabled 
to  publifh  a book  of  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  enriched 
with  their  portraits,  delineated  from  ancient  coins.  M. 
Grollier,  treafurer  of  the  armies  of  France  in  Italy  dur- 
ing part  of  the  16th  century,  had  a great  collection  of 
coins  in  all  metals.  When,  after  the  death  of  Grollier, 
thefe  were  about  to  be  fent  into  Italy,  the  king  of  France 
bought  them  at  a high  price  for  his  own  cabinet  of  antiqui- 
ties. Befides  medals  of  brafs,  this  collection  contained  an 
affortment  of  gold  and  filver.  Guillaume  du  Choul,  a con- 
temporary of  Grollier,  had  aifo  a goad  collection  of  medals, 
many  of  which  were  publiffied  in  his  treatife  on  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1557.  From 
the  letters  of  Erafmus  we  learn  that  the  dudy  of  medals 
was  begun,  in  the  Law  Countries,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  century.  About  the  middle  of  that  century', 
Goltzius,  a printer  and  engraver,  travelled  over  a great 
part  of  Europe  in  fearch  of  coins  and  medals,  for  works 
relating  to  them,  which  he  propofed  to  publifh.  At  this 
time,  as  he  informs  us,  there  were  in  the  Low  Countries 
200  cabinets  of  medals,  175  in  Germany,  more  than  380 
in  Italy,  and  about  200  in  France:  to  which  we  may  add 
about  300  for  our  own  country,  which  Goltzius  did  not 
vifit.  The  greater  number,  how'ever,  of  thefe  cabinets  were 
of  that  clafs  called  cafkeis  of  medals,  including  from  100 
to  1000,  or  2000  in  number.  If  we  except  Italy, 
there  are  few  countries,  in  which  more  ancient  coins  are 
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found,  than  in  Britain.  Mr.  Pinkerton  fufpe&s,  that 
Camden  was  one  of  the  firft,  if  not  the  very  firft,  of  our 
writers,  who  produced  medals  in  his  works,  and  who  mult 
have  had  a fmall  collection.  In  the  17th  century,  Speed’s 
Chronicle,  publifhed  in  16  10,  was  illuftrated  with  coins 
from  fir  Robert  Cotton’s  cabinet.  Henry,  prince  of  Wales, 
bought  the  collection  of  Gorlseus,  amounting,  as  Jofeph 
Scaliger  fays,  to  30,000  coins  and  medals,  and  left  it  to 
his  brother,  Charles  I.  Archbifhop  Laud  bought  5500 
coins  for  600/.  and  gave  them  to  the  Bodleian  library. 
Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry,  earl  marlhal  of  Eng- 
land, had,  in  his  exuberant  collection  of  antiquities,  a rich 
cabinet  of  medals,  gathered  by  Daniel  Nilfum.  The  dukes 
of  Buckingham  and  Hamilton,  fir  William  Pallon,  fir 
Thomas  Fanfhaw,  fir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Ralph  Sheldon,  efq. 
Mr.  Selden,  and  many  more,  are  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Evelyn,  as  having  collections.  To  this  number  we  may 
add  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  hiftorian,  and  Charles  I. 
The  fine  cabinet  of  this  unhappy  monarch  was  diffipated 
and  loit  in  the  civil  commotions.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  alfo  a 
l'mall  collection  ; and  that  of  Charles  II.  is  mentioned  by 
Vaillant.  We  may  add,  that  his  prefent  majeity  poffeffes  a 
tolerable  collection  of  ancient  gold  coins.  Since  the  time 
of  Mr.  Evelyn,  many  noble  cabinets  have  been  formed  in 
this  country,  which  we  cannot  recount.  At  prefent,  the 
chief  cabinets  in  Britain  are  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
ihire,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  earl  Fitzwilliam,  formerly  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham’s,  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cracnrode,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Southgate,  Mr.  Town- 
ley,  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight,  Mr.  Edward  Knight,  Mr.  Tyfon, 
Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Browu,  Mr.  Bootle,  Mr.  Hodful,  Mr. 
Aullen ; with  Mr.  Ord’s  Egyptian,  Mr.  Douce’s  fmall 
brafs,  and  Mr.  Jackfon’s  Britifh. 

The  mufeum,  lately  enriched  by  fome  of  thofe  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  univerfities,  have  alfo  collections;  and 
alfo  the  Lawyer's  library,  and  one  or  two  colleges  in  Scot- 
land ; to  which  might  be  added  private  collections  both 
there  and  in  Ireland.  But  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  de- 
ferves  notice,  as  the  greateft  in  Europe,  if  we  only  except 
that  of  the  late  French  king.  From  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  down  to  thel'e  times,  almolt  every  year  has  produced 
fome  new  work,  or  new  difeovery,  in  the  fcience  of  medals. 

Of  writers  in  this  department  of  fcience,  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton has  enabled  us  to  mention  the  following : in  Italy, 
Enea  Vico  publifhed,  in  1548  or  1 533,  his  “ Difcourfes  on 
the  Medals  of  the  Ancients.”  His  example  was  imitated  in 
France  by  Antoine  le  Pois,  who  in  1579  gave  his  “Difcourfe 
on  the  Coins  and  Seals  of  the  Ancients  ” In  1665,  Charles 
Patin  publilhed  his  “ Hiltory  of  Medals,  or  Introduction  to 
that  Science.”  The  laft  edition  appeared  in  1695.  In  1692, 
Pere  Jobert,  or  Joubert,  prefented  to  the  public  his  “ Science 
des  Medailles,”  the  bell  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1739,  by 
M.  le  Baron  Bimard  de  la  Bailie.  In  the  year  in  which 
Jobert  publifhed  his  book,  a work  fomewhat  fimilar  to  it 
was  publifhed  in  the  Englifh  language,  entitled  “ The  Greek 
and  Roman  Hiilory  illullrated  by  Coins  and  Medals,  repre- 
fenting  their  Religion,  Rites,  See.  by  O.  W.  (Obadiah 
Walker,)  London  1692,  i2mo.”  In  1695,  a tranflation  of 
Jobert’s  work  appeared  under  the  title  of  “ The  Knowledge 
of  Medals,”  aferibed  to  Walker.  The  “ Numifmata,  or 
Difcourfe  on  Medals,  ancient  and  modern,”  by  Mr.  Evelyn, 
was  printed  in  1697,  fol. ' In  1720,  Nicolas  Haym,  an 
Italian  mufician,  publifhed  at  London  his  “ Teforo  Britan- 
nico,”  or  Britifh  Treafury,  in  Italian  and  Englifh.  They 
who  wilh  to  proceed  in  this  fcience,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  may 
perufe  the  mofl  excellent  and  ufeful  work  of  Froelich, 
entitled  “ Notitia  Numifmatum  antiquorum  illorum,  quae 


Urbium  Liberarum,  Regum  et  Principum,  ac  Perfonarum 
illuftrium,  appellantur,”  Viennx,  Pragae,  et  Tergefti  1738, 
4to. ; and  afterward  fuch  books  of  medals  as  they  pleafe, 
in  chronological  order  as  publifhed,  from  Goltzius  down  to 
Pellerin  and  Combe.  The  following  lift  of  the  bed  authors 
is  given  by  Mr.  Pinkerton.  For  the  general  fcience  he  re- 
commends Vico’s  work,  and  Patin’s  already  mentioned.  The 
ftudy  of  the  Greek  coins  may  be  begun  with  Goltzius 
“ Hiftoria  Sicilix  et  Magnae  Graeciae  ex  antiquis  Numifmati- 
bus,”  Antwerpiae  1644,  fol.  Recourfe  may  then  be  h d to 
Geffner’s  “ Thefaurus  Numifmatum,”  Tiguri  1738,  two 
vols.  fol.  The  productions  of  Pellerin,  Paris  1762,  and  fol- 
lowing years  till  177S,  making,  with  all  the  lupclements, 
10  vols.  4to.,  ought  next  to  be  perufed.  Dr.  Combe’s  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Hunter’s  coins  of  Greek  cities,  London, 
1782,  4to.,  as  it  is  the  laft,  fo  it  is  the  very  beft  of  the  kind 
ever  yet  given.  Of  the  Greek  monarchic  coins  GefTner’s  is 
the  molt  ample  affemblage.  The  Roman  confular  coins  will 
alfo  be  found  in  full  detail  in  Geffner  ; and  deferiptions  may 
be  found  in  Vaillant’s  “ Nummi  Antiqui  Familiarum  Ro- 
manarum,”  Amft.  1703,  two  vols.  fol.,  or  the  “Thefaurus 
Morellianus,”  Amft.  1734,  two  vols.  fol.,  a later  and  a better 
work.  The  imperial  coins  of  Rome  are  likewife  amply  dis- 
played by  Geffner  ; with  whom,  for  the  rare  coins,  fhould 
be  read  Vaillant’s  “ Numifmata  Imperatorum  Romanorum,” 
publifhed  by  Baldmi  at  Rome,  1743,  three  vols.  4to.,  and 
Khell’s  “ Numifmata  Imperatorum  Romanorum,”  Vindo- 
bonae  1767,  qto.,  a fupplement  to  the  Roman  edition  of 
Vaillant  ; Banduri’s  “ Numifmata  Imp.  Rom.  a Trajano 
Decio  ufque  ad  Palaeologos,”  (or  to  the  termination  of  the 
Byzantine  empire)  Lutetiae,  1718,  two  vols.  fol.;  Occo’s 
“ Numifmata  Imp.  Rom.”  The  beft  edition  is  the  fecond 
of  Occo  himfelf. 

Of  books  on  modern  coins  and  medals,  the  firft  which 
ought  to  be  perufed  by  a Britifh  fubjeCt  are  thofe  relating  to 
his  own  country.  He  fhould  begin  with  Mr.  Clarke’s  “ Con- 
neftion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifh  Coins,”  London 
1767,  4to. ; Mr.  Lowndes’s  excellent  “ Report,  containing 
an  ttffay  for  the  Amendment  of  Silver  Coins,”  Lond.  1695, 
8vo. ; Srielling’s  “Views  of  Englifh  Money,”  Lond.  1763, and 
following  yea^s,  qto. ; andFolkes’s  “Tables  of  Englifh  Coin,” 
Lond.  1763,  4to."  Ducarei’s  “Letters  on  Anglo-Gallic 
Coins”  are  very  confiderable.  Englifh  medals  are  publifhed 
by  Snelling  and  in  Vertue’s  Account  of  Simon’s  works.  On 
the  Scottifh  coins  the  only  books  are  thofe  of  Anderfon  and 
Snelling.  The  Irifh  are  well  difplayed  by  Simon,  in  his 
“ Hiftorical  Effay  on  Irifh  Coin,”  Dublin,  1749,  4to-»  with 
the  fupplement  by  another  author  1767,  4to.  For  the  ac- 
count of  the  fources  of  information  with  regard  to  other 
modern  countries,  we  muft  refer  to  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  preface. 
The  fecond  edition  of  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  “ Effay  on  Medals” 
will  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  conftant  reference  to  other 
works,  not  eafily  procureci ; and  the  reader  will  find,  that 
the  author  has  cited  original  authors,  and  availed  himfelf  of 
an  examination  of  many  of  the  coins  themfelves,  which  he 
has  defcribed.  This  elaborate  work,  in  two  fmall  volumes, 
Lond.  1789,  will  afford  to  the  ftudent  in  this  branch  of 
fcience  ample  fatisfa&ion.  This  edition,  befides  many 
corre&ions  and  additions,  that  very  much  contribute  to  the 
increafed  value  of  the  work,  is  illuftrated  with  prints  of 
coins,  engraven  exa&ly  of  the  form  and  fize  of  the  originals, 
forming  ipecimens  of  ail  the  principal  forts.  In  the  adver- 
tifement  to  this  new  edition,  the  author  expreffes  himfelt  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  concerning  Monaldini’s  “ Ifti- 
tuzione  antiquarion  Numilmatica,”  printed  at  Rome,  1772, 
8vo.,  which,  he  fays,  is  much  fuperior  to  Jobert’s  “ La 
Science  des  Medailles.” 

Medals, 
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Medals,  Utility  of  the  Study  of.  Medals  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  They,  indeed,  furnifh 
the  principal  proof  of  hiftoric  truth,  as  their  evidence  reaches 
to  the  moll  remote  ages  and  the  moft  remote  countries. 
Vaillant  fet  the  firft  example,  in  his  learned  hiftory  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  printed  at  Paris  in  1681,  of  fixing  the'" dates, 
and  arranging  the  order  of  events  in  ancient  hiftorians,  by 
means  of  theie  infallible  vouchers.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to 
afcertain,  in  a very  great  degree,  the  chronology  and  pro- 
grefs  of  events  of  three  of  the  molt  important  kingdoms  of 
the  ancient  world,  viz.  thofe  of  Egypt,  of  Syria,  and  of 
Parthia.  Father  Hardouin,  Noris,  and  Bayer,  have  pur- 
fued  the  fame  plan  ; and  to  them  we  may  add  Froelich, 
Corfini,  and  Cary.  The  ftudy  of  the  Roman  medals  has  a 
fuperior  advantage  to  that  of  the  Greek  coins,  as  they  ferve 
not  only  to  ill  a It  rate  the  chronology  of  reigns,  but  to  aid  us 
in  the  interpretation  of  particular  events.  To  this  purpofe, 
befides  the  portrait  of  the  prince,  and  date  of  his  confuMhip, 
or  of  his  tribunitian  power,  we  have  a reprefentation,  or 
poetical  fymbol,  of  fome  grand  event  on  the  reverfe.  In  a 
word,  the  feries  of  Roman  coins  prefents  the  very  belt  fuite 
of  documents  of  the  Roman  hillory,  which  the  art  of  man 
could  have  invented.  Befides  its  fervice  to  hiftory,  the 
fcience  of  medals  is  without  doubt  of  confiderable  ufe  to 
geography,  to  natural  hiftory,  to  the  illuftration  of  ancient 
writers,  to  archite&ure,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  a con- 
noiffeur,  or  that  of  ancient  monuments,  bulls,  ftatues,  cere- 
monies, and  the  like  ; in  all  wrhich  views  its  utility  is  well 
illuftrated  by  examples  in  Pinkerton’s  valuable  work.  He 
has  alfo  evinced  the  connexion  of  the  ftudy  of  medals  with 
the  fine  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  fculpturc,  and  architecture. 
In  the  firft  refpetts,  he  has  greatly  improved  upon  Mr.  Ad- 
difon’s  “ Dialogues  on  the  Ufefulnefs  of  ancient  Medals.” 
On  this  very  interefting  fubjedl,  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  has 
rendered  no  lefs  amufing  than  inftru&ive,  we  cannot  forbear 
making  a few  extracts.  The  Roman  coins  to  a man  of  poe- 
tical imagination  are  very  entertaining  by  means  of  the  fine 
perfonifications  and  fymbols,  which  are  to  be  found  on  their 
reverfe.  Happinefs  has  fometimes  the  caduceus  or  wand  of 
Mercury,  which  Cicero  tells  us  was  thought  to  procure  the 
gratification  of  every  wilh.  In  a gold  coin  of  Severus,  fhe 
has  heads  of  poppy,  to  exprefs  that  our  prime  Mils  lies  in 
oblivion  of  misfortune.  Hope  reprefented  as  a fprightly 
damfel,  walking  quickly  and  looking  ftraight  forward.  With 
her  left  hand  {he  holds  up  her  garments,  that  they  may  not 
hinder  the  rapidity  of  her  pace  ; while,  in  her  right  hand, 
fhe  holds  forth  the  bud  of  a flower,  an  emblem  infinitely 
more  fine  than  the  trite  one  of  an  anchor,  which  is  the 
fymbol  of  Patience,  not  of  Hope.  Abundance  is  imaged  as 
a fedate  matron,  with  a cornucopia  in  her  hands,  of  which 
fhe  fcatters  the  fruits  over  the  ground ; but  does  not  hold  up 
her  cornucopia,  and  keep  its  contents  to  herfelf,  as  many 
poets  and  painters  make  her  do.  Security  (lands  leaning  on 
a pillar,  indicative  of  her  being  free  from  all  defigns  and 
purfuits  ; and  the  pofture  itfelf  correfponds  to  her  name. 
The  emblems  of  Piety,  Modefy , and  the  like,  are  equally 
appofite^nd  poetical.  The  happinefs  of  the  date  is  pictured 
by  a ftiip,  failing  before  a profperous  breeze ; an  image  of 
which  Gray  has  admirably  availed  himfelf  in  his  “ Bard.” 
The  different  countries  of  the  then  known  world  are  alfo 
delineated  with  great  poetical  imagery.  To  a Briton,  it 
affords  peculiar  fatisfadlion  to  fee  hia  native  ifland  often  re- 
prefented upon  the  earlieft  imperial  coins,  fitting  on  a globe, 
with  a fymbol  of  military  power,  the  “ labarum,”  in  her 
hand,  and  the  ocean  rolling  under  her  feet.  Coins  alfo 
prefent  us  with  countries  and  rivers,  admirably  perfonified. 
Gn  the  reverfe  of  a colonial  coin,  rude  in  execution,  of 


Auguftus  and  Agrippa,  inferibed  imp.  and  divi.  f.,  the 
conqneft  of  Egypt  is  reprefented  by  the  appofite  metaphor 
of  the  crocodile,  an  animal  almoft  peculiar  to  that  country, 
and  at  that  period  efteemed  altogether  fo,  which  is  chained 
to  a palm-tree,  at  once  a native  of  the  country  and  fymbolic 
of  victory.  Moreover,  a cabinet  of  medals,  of  which  Ru- 
bens is  faid  to  have  had  a very  fine  collection,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  forming  the  clafiic  erudition  of  a painter.  We 
may  add,  that  almoft  ail  the  ufes  which  connect  the  fcience 
of  medals  wich  painting,  render  it  alfo  fubfervient  to  the  art 
of  the  fculptor,  who  cannot  lefs  than  profit  by  the  ftudy  of 
the  Greek  coins  in  particular.  The  connection  of  the  ftudy 
of  ancient  coins  with  architecture,  confilts  in  the  views  of 
many  of  the  ancient  edifices,  which  are  found  in  perfedt  pre- 
fervation  on  medals.  Froelich  obferves,  that  the  coins  of 
Tarfus  are  very  remarkable  for  a kind  of  perfpeCtive  in  the 
figures.  On  others  are  found  triumphal  arches,  temples, 
fountains,  aqueduCts,  amphitheatres,  circufes,  hippodromes, 
palaces,  bafilicas,  columns  and  obelifks,  baths,  fea-ports, 
pharofes,  and  the  like. 

Medals  and  Coins,  Rarity  of.  The  fcarcity  of  coins, 
bearing  any  particular  imprefiion,  mull  be  principally  owing 
to  the  few  that  were  (truck  with  that  imprefiion,  or  their 
being  called  in,  and  iffued  from  the  mint  in  another  form. 
The  firft  is  the  cafe  with  the  copper  of  Otho,  and  gold  of 
Pefcennius  Niger  ; the  latter  with  the  coinage  of  Caligula. 
Sometimes  coins,  formerly  efteemed  almoft  Angular,  will, 
in  later  times,  become  much  more  common  in  confequence 
of  the  high  price  at  which  they  are  rated,  fo  that  they  are 
brought  to  market  as  hoards  of  them  are  found.  The  firft 
was  the  cafe  with  the  farthings  of  queen  Anne  ; fome  of 
which,  formerly  (old  at  five  guineas,  would  not  now  fetch 
five  (hillings  ; the  latter  with  refpeft  to  the  coins  of  Canute,, 
king  of  England,  which  were  very  rare  till  a large  hoard  of 
them  was  difeovered  in  the  Orkneys.  The  coins  of  Greek 
cities  are  efteemed  to  be  more  common  in  copper  than  in 
filver  ; double  the  number  exifting  in  the  firft  metal  : thofe 
of  Greek  princes  the  reverfe,  with  a few  exceptions, 
thofe  of  filver  being  more  numerous.  Of  the  Greek  mo- 
narchic coins,  the  tetradrachms  of  the  Syrian  kings,  the 
Ptolemies,  the  princes  of  Bithynia  and  Macedon,  excepting 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Lyfimachus,  are  all  rare.  Thofe 
of  Cappadocian  kings  are  not  found,  except  of  fmall  fize, 
and  are  fcarce.  Of  the  kings  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
Juba,  the  father,  is  common,  the  fon  and  nephew  Ptolemy 
are  fcarce.  The  kings  of  Sicily,  in  large  filver,  are  rare  : 
as  are  alfo  thofe  of  Parthia.  The  kings  of  Judaea  are  rare  ; 
thofe  of  Arabia  and  Commagene  only  occur  in  brafs,  and 
are  fcarce ; and  likewife  the  kings  of  Bofphorus,  who 
appear  in  eledlrum,  and  a few  in  brafs.  The  kings  of 
Pontus,  and  Phileterus,  king  of  Pergamus,  are  all  rare. 
All  didrachms,  both  of  kings  and  cities,  are  fcarce,  except 
Corinth  and  her  colonies.  The  gold  coins  of  Macedon, 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  Lyfimachus,  are  common  : the 
others  very  rare.  All  filver  tetradrachms  of  kings  are 
accounted  medallions,  and  bear  a high  price.  One  of  the 
fcarceft  of  the  fmall  filver  coins  of  the  Greek  princes  is  the 
didrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Grecian  mo- 
narchic money  of  copper  may,  in  moft  inllances,  be  confi- 
dered  as  rare. 

Of  the  Roman  coins,  the  confular  ones  rellored  by  Trajan 
are  the  rareft  of  their  clals.  The  gold  confular  coins  are 
the  moft  rare,  and  the  filver  the  moft  common  ; excepting 
the  coin  of  Brutus,  with  a cap  of  liberty  between  two 
daggers,  eid.  mart,  which  is  fcarce,  and  a few  other 
inftances. 

Among  the  Roman  imperial  coins,  we  (hall  only  mention 
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that  of  Otho  in  brafs ; the  fcarcity  of  which  is  owing  to  preservation.  Thofe  of  the  kings  of  all  England,  which  are 
the  fhortnefs  and  tumult  of  his  reign.  The  fcarcity  of  rare,  are  worth  from  iox.  to  il.  is.  ; excepting  one  or  two 
other  imperial  coins  is  largely  dated  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  very  Scarce  ones,  fuch  as  Mardicanute,  which  would  fetch 
his  tables.  The  Roman  coins  in  lead  are  all  extremely  rare.  10I.  iox.  Of  Engliih  medals,  the  gold  ones  of  Henry, 
The  heptarchic  coins  of  Britain  are  moftly  rare:  the  mo-  1545*  and  of  Edward’s  coronation,  are  worth  20/.  each  : 
ney  of  Alfred,  bearing  his  bull,  is  rather  fcarce ; his  other  the  Mary  of  Trezzo,  3/.  The  deareft  of  Simon’s  works 
coin  is  very  rare.  The  coins  of  Hardicanute  are  very  are  his  head  of  Thurloe,  in  gold,  1 2/.  ; his  oval  medal,  in 
fcarce.  Of  kings  after  the  conqueft  no  Englifh  coins  of  gold,  upon  Blake’s  victory  at  fea,  30/.  : his  trial-piece,  if 
John  are  found,  except  Irifh  only,  and  of  Richard  I.  only  brought  to  fale,  would  bring  a larger  fum.  Queen  Anne's 
French.  In  the  Scottifh  feries  Alexander  II.  is  rather  medals  in  gold,  intrinfically  worth  about  2/.  12s  6d.,  bear 


fcarce.  Coins  of  John  B.iliol  are  rare,  and  none  of  Edward 
Baliol  are  found.  The  gold  money  of  Scotland  has  always 
been  fcarce  See  farther  on  this  fubjedt  the  Appendix  to 
Pinkerton’s  Elfay  on  Medals. 

In  the  fale  of  medals,  thofe  that  are  rare  are  fold  fepa- 
rate,  but  the  common  ones  are  put  into  large  lots,  fo  that 
they  are  feldom  bought  but  by  dealers.  The  gold  coins  of 
Greek  cities  are  generally  very  fmall ; and  not  above  a dozen 
dates  have  thofe  in  gold  : of  thefe  only  Carthage,.  Cy- 
rene,  and  Syracufe  are  rather  common,  and  worth  but  dou- 
ble their  intrinfic  value.  The  other  gold  civic  coins  are 
worth  from  3/.  to  30/.  The  only  two  gold  coins  of 
Athens  known  to  exilt  are  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  collection,  and 
if  they  were  fold,  they  might  bring  the  very  higheit  price 
a coin  can  bear.  The  fdver  coins  of  Greek  cities  are  many 
of  them  extremely  fcarce  ; the  common  ones  are  priced 
according  to  their  fize,  for  the  largelt  are  always  the  rarell. 
Thole  of  Syracufe,  Dyrrachium,  Maffilia,  Athens,  and  a few 
other  Hates,  are  common  ; drachmas,  and  leffer  fizes,  might 
bring  5X.  each  ; didrachms  and  tridrachms  from  yx.  to  iox. 
accordingto  theirbeauty  and  prefervation.  The  tetradrachms, 
which  are  always  mod  valued,  may,  when  belonging  to  cities 
whofe  coins  are  common,  bring  from  7 x.  6d.  to  1 /.  ix. 
Civic  coins  of  filver  that  are  rare  are  not  eafily  valued. 
Ten  guineas  have  been  given  for  one,  and  competition 
might  triple  that  value.  The  common  Grecian  civic  coins 
in  fmall  brafs  bring  from  3 d.  to  ix.  6 d.,  according  to  their 
prefervation.  Others  belonging  to  cities,  which  have  not 
above  two  or  more  coins  that  are  known,  and  thofe  of  brafs, 
bring  much  higher  prices.  With  refpedt  to  the  gold  coins 
of  the  Greek  princes,  thofe  of  no  rarity  in  the  coinage  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  bear  but 
from  5X.  to  20x.  above  the  intrinfic  value.  But  thofe  of  the 
other  princes  are  rare,  and  bring  from  3/.  to  30/.  a-piece, 
or  more.  Of  the  filver  monarchic  money,  with  Grecian 
legends,  the  tetradrachms,  which  are  deareft,  fell  from  yx. 
to  30 x.,  and  thofe  that  are  very  rare  from  3/.  to  30/.  The 
drachmas  may  bring  half  thefe  prices,  and  that  of  other 
denominations  in  proportion.  The  copper  coins  of  the 
Greek  kings  are,  generally,  fcarcer  than  the  lilver,  and 
ought  to  bring  a high  price.  Ancient  Roman  Afes, 
with  their  divilions,  bring  from  2x.  to  2/.,  according  to  the 
lingularity  of  their  devices.  Conlular  gold  coins  are  worth 
from  1 /.  to  5/.  : the  Pompey,  with  his  fons,  2 1 /. , and  the  two 
Bruti,  25/.  The  filver  rate  univerlally  from  ix.  to  2x.  6 d., 
except  that  with  the  cap  of  liberty  and  daggers,  and  a few 
others,  which,  if  genuine,  may  bear  from  iox.  to  5/.  The 
confular  copper,  though  rarer  than  the  filver,  may  be  put 
at  an  equal  price.  The  confular  filver  coins,  reftored  by 
Trajan,  bear  1/.  a-piece.  Among  the  Roman  imperial  coins, 
with  uncommon  reverfes,  we  may  reckon  a filver  piece  of 
Anguflus,  which  will  fetch  from  qx.  6d  to  1/.  nx.  6d. ; 
that  with  the  legend  c.marivs  trogvs  bears  3/.  3X.  Com- 
mon gold  coins  of  Trajan  are  not  worth  above  j/.  The 
medals,  with  unknown  characters,  are  fcarce  and  dear. 
Swxion  pennies  of  the  heptarchic  princes  are  generally  rare, 
and  worth  from  iox,  to  10/.  each,  according  to  fcarcity  and 


about  3/.  a-piece.  The  filver,  of  about  the  fize  of  a crown- 
piece,  will  bring  iox.  each  ; the  copper  from  ^x.  to  iox. 
The  Scottifh  coins  are  on  a par  with  the  Englifh,  excepting 
that  the  gold  fell  higher.  The  (hilling  of  Mary,  with  the 
bud,  is  very  rare,  and  brings  30X.  ; the  half,  3/.  ; the 
ryal,  5/.  ^x.  The  French  teftoon  of  Francis  and  Mary 
brings  10/.  iox.  ; the  Scottifh  one  of  Mary  and  Henry 
would  bring  50/.  ; as  would  alfo  the  medal  of  James  IV. 
The  coronation  medal  of  Francis  and  Mary  is  worth  20/. 
Briot’s  coronation  medal  in  gold  fold  only  for  2J.  is.  at 
Dr.  Mead’s  fale  in  1737,  but  would  now  bring  20/.  The 
Englifh  coins  ftruck  in  Ireland,  or  appropriated  to  that  king- 
dom, are  moftly  of  the  fame  price  as  the  other  Englifh  coins. 
The  St.  Patrick’s  halfpence  and  farthings  are  rather  fcarce. 
The  gun-money  of  James  II.  is  quite  common.  The  rare 
crown  of  white  metal  brings  about  4/.  All  other  Irifh  coins 
are  very  common.  See  the  Appendix  to  Pinkerton’s 
Effay. 

Medals,  Counterfeit , are  forged  imitations  of  ancient 
coins  ; the  art  of  doing  which  is  faid  to  have  arifen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  has  fince  prevailed  to 
an  aftonifhing  degree.  Thefe  counterfeit  medals  are  diftri- 
buted  into  fix  claffcs : 1.  Medals  known  to  be  modern 
imitations  of  the  ancient;  but  which  being  executed  by 
matters,  fuch  as  the  Paduan,  &c.  have  their  value.  2 Me- 
dals caft  from  thefe  modern  mafterly  imitations.  3.  Medals 
caft  in  moulds  taken  from  the  antique.  4.  Ancient  medals 
which  are  retouched,  and  the  obverfes  or  reverfes  altered. 
5.  Medals  which  are  impreffed  with  new  devices,  or  which 
are  foldered.  6.  Counterfeit  medals  which  have  clefts,  or 
which  are  plated.  For  the  method  of  diftinguifhing  thefe 
counterfeits  from  the  true,  in  which  the  poffeffors  or  pur- 
chafers  of  medals  are  particularly  interefted,  we  refer  to 
Mr.  Pinkerton’s  Effay,  vol.  ii.  p.  167,  &c. 

Medals,  for  the  manner  of  linking,  fee  Coinage. 

Medals,  Academy  of.  See  Academy. 

Medals,  Cabinet  of  may  be  divided  into  three  diftindt 
fizes  : 1.  The  large  and  complete  cabinet',  containing,  or 
intended  to  contain,  every  iflne  of  the  mint,  in  every  age 
and  every  country.  The  late  king  of  France  had  the  molt 
richly  fuinifhed  cabinet  of  this  kind  in  exittence,  and  which 
is  calculated  to  have  coft  near  100, goo/,  fterling.  That  of 
the  late  Dr.  Hunter  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  bed  private 
cabinets  ever  formed  in  thi8  ftyle;  and  coft  about  21,000/. 
2.  The  fmaller  cabinet,  the  colledtor  of  which,  confining 
himfelf  to  the  forming  of  five  or  fix  fequences,  as  of  middle 
and  fmall  Roman  brafs  only,  of  Englifh  pennies,  or  of  groats, 
or  any  other  particular  feriefes,  confiders  other  medals  as  out 
of  his  line  of  collecting,  though  he  may  purchafe  a few 
defolate  ones,  or  fuch  as  belong  to  other  fet6,  in  order  to 
give  variety  to  his  collection.  Such  a cabinet  may  incur  an 
expence  of  from  200/.  or  30 o/.  to  1000 /.  3.  The  leaf! 

cabinet,  or  cafket  of  medals,  which  may  include  ail  little 
collections  of  coins,  from  100  to  1000  or  2000.  In  this 
not  above  one  or  two  fequences  can  well  be  formed  ; but 
the  amateur  pleafes  his  fancy  by  the  mifcellaneous  inlertion 
of  any  article  which  curiofity  or  other  motives  may  in- 
cline 
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cline  him  to  procure.  In  the  formation  of  the  large  ca- 
binet, it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  grand  divifion  of 
ancient  coins,  as  diftin&  from  the  modern,  the  Greek  medals, 
of  every  denomination,  can  never  be  arranged  by  the  metals, 
or  fizes,  like  the  Roman  ; for  no  feries  of  any  one  metal,  or 
fize,  can  be  found  of  this  clafs  in  the  moil  opulent  cabinet. 
On  this  account  the  civic  coins  of  all  metals  and  fizes, 
are  digefted  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  monarchic  in 
chronological.  The  fame  rule  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  Ro- 
man confular  medals,  which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
feries  of  the  families,  like  thofe  of  the  Greek  cities.  The 
proper  divifions  of  a grand  and  complete  cabinet,  com- 
prehending the  part  allotted  to  ancient  coins,  are  dated  by 
Mr.  Pinkerton  as  follows:  i.  The  coins  of  cities  and  free 
dates,  in  alphabetical  order ; whether  ufmg  Greek,  Roman, 
Punic,  Etrufcan,  or  Spanifh  chara&ers.  2.  Kings  in  chro- 
nological feries,  both  as  to  foundation  of  empire  and  feni- 
ority  of  reign.  3.  Heroes,  heroines,  and  founders  of 
empires,  and  of  cities.  4.  Other  illudrious  men  and  wo- 
men. 5.  Roman  Afes.  6.  Coins  of  families,  commonly 
called  confular.  7.  Imperial  medallions.  8.  Imperial  gold. 
9.  Imperial  minimi , of  all  metals.  10.  Imperial  filver. 
II.  Imperial  firft  brafs,  12.  Second  brafs.  13.  Third 
brafs.  14.  Colonial  coins,  which  are  all  of  brafs. 
15.  Greek  cities  under  the  emperors,  of  all  metals  and 
fizes.  In  a fmaller  cabinet  they  may  be  put  with  the  Ro- 
man, according  to  their  metal  and  fize.  Thofe-without  the 
emperor’s  head  go  to  clafs  1,  though  druck  in  Roman 
times.  16.  Egyptian  coins  druck  under  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, of  all  metals  and  fizes.  They  are  modly  of  a bafe 
metal,  called  by  the  French  writers  “ potin,”  being  a kind 
of  pot-metal,  or  brittle  brafs.  17.  “ Contorniati,”  or 
ticket  medals.  18.  Coins  of  Gothic  princes,  &c.  infcribed 
with  Roman  charafters.  19.  Coins  of  fouthern  nations, 
ufing  unufual  alphabets  ; as  the  Perfian,  Punic,  Etrufcan, 
Spanifh.  20.  Coins  of  northern  nations,  ufing  unufual 
charafters  ; as  the  Runic  and  German. 

In  the  modern  part  no  ferie8  can  be  found  of  copper  that 
will  go  back  above  two  centuries  ; but  fequences  of  gold 
and  of  filver  may  be  arranged  of  all  the  different  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  dates,  fo  far  as  their  feveral  coinages  will 
allow.  Thofe  of  England  and  France  will  be  the  mod  per- 
feft.  Modern  filver  is  commonly  arranged  in  three  fe- 
quences ; the  dollar  fize,  the  groat  fize,  and  the  penny 
fize.  The  metals  of  each  modern  country  ought  of  courfe 
to  be  feparated  ; though  it  is  bed  to  arrange  each  fet  in 
chronological  order,  whatever  be  their  fize  or  the  metal. 

The  formation  of  a cabinet  of  the  fecond  clafs  will  admit 
of  obfervmg  the  direftions  for  the  former,  fo  far  as  this 
is  meant  to  extend.  But  as  it  includes  only  a few  complete 
fequences,  either  of  ancient  or  mordern  coins,  fome  parti- 
cular indruftions  may  be  neceffary.  If,  e.g.  the  colledlor 
means  to  form  a feries  of  the  large  brafs,  he  will  find  the 
coins  of  four  or  five  emperors  fo  fcarce  as  not  to  be  attainable 
in  that  feries,  even  at  any  price.  He  mud,  therefore,  fup- 
ply  their  places  with  a middle  brafs,  as  is  allowed  with 
regard  to  Otho  even  in  the  bed  cabinets,  there  not  being 
above  three  coins  of  that  emperor  in  large  brafs  known  in 
the  world,  whereas  of  the  middle  brafs  two  or  three  hun- 
dred may  exid.  If  this  be  allowed  in  one  indance,  why 
not  in  others  ? Why  may  not  Tiberius  or  Pertinax  appear 
in  the  middle  brafs  as  well  as  Otho  ? In  cabinets  of  the 
fecond  clafs  the  colleftor  may  mingle  the  middle  with  the 
large  brafs  as  he  thinks  proper  ; and  in  like  manner  the 
fmall  with  the  middle.  In  the  fmall  fequences  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  hie  mixing  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  as  chance  or 
curiofity  may  lead  him  to  purchafe  any  of  thefe  metals. 


In  like  manner,  if,  in  the  modern  part  of  the  fmaller  ca- 
binet, any  coin  of  a feries  is  of  high  price,  or  of  bad  im- 
preffion,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  putting  another  of 
the  fame  reign  which  is  cheaper,  or  better  executed,  though 
of  a different  denomination,  and  a little  larger  fize.  In 
Ihort,  the  collettor  has  no  rules,  but  in  the  Greek  cities  and 
Roman  families  to  obferve  alphabetical  order,  and  chrono- 
logy in  every  thing  elfe.  The  management  in  a caflcet  of 
medals  may.  be  condudted  by  the  obfervations  already  made 
upon  thofe  of  the  two  higher  deferiptions. 

Medals,  Cajl,  are  thofe  which  are  not  druck,  but  cad  in 
a mould. 

Medals,  Contourniated.  See  Contourniated. 

Medals,  Covered  or  Plated,  are  thofe  which  have  only  a 
thin  filver  leaf  over  the  copper,  but  which  are  druck  fo  art- 
fully, that  the  cheat  does  not  appear  without  cutting  them  ; 
thefe  are  the  lead  fufpedted. 

Medals,  Countermarked,  are  thofe  which  have  marks  cut 
either  on  the  fide  of  the  head,  or  of  thereverfe.  Thefe  counter- 
marks  ferve  to  denote  the  change  of  their  value;  and  this  kind 
is  much  inquired  for  by  the  curious.  See  Medals,  fupra. 

Medals,  Dipt , are  druck  of  pure  copper,  and  afterwards 
filvered.  This  is  a contrivance  that  the  curious  have  fre- 
quent recourfe  to,  in  order  to  complete  their  filver  fets. 

Medals,  Grained  or  Indented,  are  thofe  whofe  edges  are 
cut,  or  notched  like  teeth,  which  is  a fign  of  purity  and 
antiquity.  They  are  common  among  the  coniulars,  but 
we  have  none  later  than  Augudus.  There  are  feveral  of 
them,  however,  among  thofe  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 

Medals,  Imprejfions  or  Cajls  of.  A very  eafy  and  ele- 
gant way  of  taking  imprefiions  or  cads  of  medals  and  coins 
is  this  : melt  a little  ifinglafs  glue,  made  with  brandy,  and 
pour  it  thinly  over  the  medal,  fo  as  to  cover  its  whole 
furface ; let  it  remain  on  for  a day  or  two,  till  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  and  hardened,  and  then  taking  it  off,  it  will 
be  fine,  clear,  and  hard  as  a piece  of  Mufcovy  glafs,  and 
will  have  a very  elegant  iinpreffion  of  the  coin.  In  order 
to  render  the  relief  of  the  medal  more  apparent,  a fmall 
quantity  of  carmine  may  be  mixed  with  the  melted  ifinglafs  ; 
or  the  medal  may  be  previoufly  coated  with  leaf-gold  by 
breathing  on  it,  and  then  laying  it  on  the  leaf,  which  will 
by  that  means  adhere  to  it ; but  the  ufe  of  leaf-gold  is  apt 
to  impair  a little  the  lharpnefs  of  the  impreflion.  Impref- 
fions  of  medals  may  be  likewife  taken  in  putty  of  the 
true  kind,  made  of  calx  of  tin  and  drying  oil.  Thefe  may 
be  formed  in  the  moulds,  previoufly  taken  in  plaifter  or  ful- 
phur ; or  moulds  may  be  made  in  its  own  fubftance,  like 
thofe  of  plaifter.  Thefe  imprefiions  will  be  very  {harp  and 
hard  ; but  the  greateft  difadvantage  attending  them  is  their 
drying  very  flowly,  and  being  liable  in  the  mean  time  to  be 
damaged. 

Sulphur  is  fometimes  ufed  to  take  off  imprefiions  of 
medals,  coins,  & c.  The  method  is  this : having  made  a 
ledge  of  clay  about  the  work  whofe  impreflion  is  defired, 
and  carefully  oiled  the  whole,  gently  pour  brimftone  melted 
in  a covered  veffel,  to  prevent  its  firing,  upon  the  metal. 
About  the  edge  of  this  mould  make  a border  of  clay,  as 
before,  and  lightly  oil  the  internal  furface  of  both  ; then 
gradually  put  into  it,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch,  a mixture  made  up  with  calcined  alabafter  and 
water,  to  the  confidence  of  ftiff  honey.  This  foon  growing 
hard,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  mould,  and  gives  figures  of 
the  coin  or  medal.  Boyle’s  Works,  abr.  vol.  i.  p.  l$i. 
A method  fomewhat  different  is  deferibed  under  the  article 
Brimstone. 

The  brittlenefs  of  fulphur  is  a great  obje&ion  to  this 
method,  and  the  plaifter  of  Paris,  which  is  often  ufed  for 
2 taking 
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taking  imprefiions,  is  too  foft : however,  a coat  or  layer  of 
thin  metal,  formed  over  the  plaifter,  would  be  a confiderable 
defence.  This  is  the  cheapelt  and  moll  convenient  metal 
for  this  purpofe  : let  thin  tin-foil,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  filver- 
ing  looking-glades,  be  laid  over  the  medal  or  coin  intended 
to  be  taken  off,  and  then  rubbed  either  with  a brulh,  the 
point  of  a fkewer,  or  a pin,  till  it  has  received  perfectly 
the  impreflion  of  the  medal ; then  pare  off  the  tin-foil  round 
the  edge  of  the  medal,  till  it  is  brought  to  the  fame  circum- 
ference ; afterwards  the  medal  mull  be  reverfed,  and  the 
tin-foil  will  drop  off  into  a chip-box,  or  mould  ready  to 
receive  it  ; the  concave  fide  of  the  foil,  or  that  which  is 
laid  on  the  face  of  the  medal,  being  uppermoft  ; upon  this 
pour  plailler  of  Paris,  made  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  when 
dry  the  caff  figure  may  be  taken  out  of  the  box  or  mould, 
■with  the  tin-foil  flicking  on  the  plailler,  the  convex  fide 
being  now  uppermoft,  in  which  pofition  it  is  to  be  kept  in 
the  cabinet  after  it  becomes  dry.  To  have  an  impreflion 
very  perfcfl,  the  thinneft  tin-foil  (hould  be  made  life  of. 
The  impreflions  taken  in  this  manner  almoft  equal  filver 
medals  in  beauty,  and  are  very  durable.  If  the  box  or 
mould  be  rather  larger  than  the  impreflion  of  tin-foil,  the 
plaifter,  when  poured  on,  runs  round  its  edges,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  white  frame,  or  circular  border  round  the  foil, 
whence  the  new  made  medal  appears  more  neat  and  beautiful. 
If  this  tin-foil  is  gilt  with  gold-leaf,  by  means  of  thin  ifin- 
g'afs  glue,  the  medal  will  refemble  gold. 

Cafts  of  medals  may  be  made  likewife  with  iron,  pre- 
pared in  the  following-  manner : Take  any  iron  bar  or 
piece  of  a fimilar  form  ; and  having  heated  it  red-hot, 
hold  it  over  a veffel  containing  water,  touch  it  very 
(lightly  with  a roll  of  fulphur,  which  will  immediately  dif- 
folve  it,  and  make  it  fall  in  drops  into  the  water.  When  a 
fufftcient  quantity  cf  iron  is  thus  diffolved,  pour  the  water 
out  of  the  veffel,  and  pick  out  the  drops  formed  by  the 
melted  iron  from  thofe  of  the  fulphur  which  contain  little  or 
no  iron,  and  will  be  diftinguifliable  from  the  others  by  their 
colour  and  weight.  The  iron  will,  by  thefe  means,  be  ren- 
dered fo  fuiible,  that  it  will  run  with  lefs  heat  than  is  re- 
quired to  melt  lead  ; and  may  be  employed  for  making  cafts 
of  medals,  and  many  other  fuch  purpofes,  with  great  con- 
venience and  advantage. 

We  have  an  eafy  method  of  procuring  the  true  impreflion 
or  figure  of  medals  and  coins,  by  Mr.  Barker  in  the  Philof. 
Tranf.  N°  472.  feet.  13.  vol.  xliii.  p.  77. 

Take  a perfect  and  (harp  impreflion  on  the  fined  black 
feahng-wax,  of  the  coin  or  medal  you  defire.  Cut  away  the 
wax  round  the  edges  of  the  impreflion  ; then  with  a prepa- 
ration of  gum-water,  of  the  colour  you  would  have  the 
pi&ure,  fpread  the  paint  upon  the  wax  impreflion  with  a 
fmall  hair-pencil,  obferving  to  work  it  into  all  the  finking 
or  hollow  places,  thefe  being  the  rifing  parts  of  the  medal  ; 
and  the  colouring  muft  be  carefully  taken  from  the  other 
parts  with  a wet  finger.  Then  take  a piece  of  very  thin 
poft-paper,  a little  larger  than  the  medal,  and  moiften  it 
quite  through.  Piace  it  on  the  wax  impreflion,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  paper  lay  three  or  four  pieces  of  thick  woollen 
cloth  or  flannel  of  about  the  fame  fize.  The  impreflion, 
with  its  coverings,  fhould  be  placed  between  two  fmooth 
iron  plates,  about  two  inches  fquare,  and  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick. 

Thefe  muft  be  carefully  put  into  a fmall  prefs,  made  of 
two  plates  of  iron,  about  five  inches  and  a half  long,  one 
inch  and  a half  wide,  and  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  having  a 
couple  of  long  male  ferews  running  through  them,  with  a 
turning  female  ferew  on  each,  to  force  the  plates  together. 
Thefe  being  brought  evenly  together  by  means  of  the  ferews, 
Vol.  XXIII. 


will  take  off  a true  and  fair  picture  of  the  medal ; which, 
if  any  deficiencies  (hould  appear,  may  eafily  be  repaired  with 
a hair-pencil  or  pen,  dipped  in  the  colour  made  life  of. 

If  a relievo  only  be  defired,  nothing  is  neceffary  but  to 
take  a piece  of  card,  or  white  pafte-board,  well  foaked  in 
water,  then  placing  it  on  the  wax-mould,  without  any 
colouring,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  prefs  for  a few  minutes, 
a good  figure  will  be  obtained. 

This  method  of  taking  off  medals,  &c.  is  convenient,  and 
feems  much  more  fo  than  the  feveral  inventions  ufually  prac- 
tifed  in  fulphur,  plaifter  of  Paris,  paper,  &c.  wherein  a 
mould  muft  be  formed,  either  of  clay,  horn,  plaifter,  or  othes 
materials,  which  requires  time  and  trouble. 

Some  take  imprefiions  on  paper  from  the  medals  them- 
felves,  by  pafling  them  through  the  rolling-prefs,  and  colour- 
ing them  afterwards ; but  this  is  not  only  more  difficult, 
but  does  great  injury  to  the  medals,  by  impairing  the  (harp- 
r.efs  of  their  mod  delicate  and  exprefiive  ftrokes : whereas 
wax  does  not  hurt  the  fined  medal  in  the  lead  degree ; and 
though  a brittle  fubftance,  yet  it  effedlually  refills  the  force 
of  a downright  preflure. 

Red  feems  the  bed  colouring,  and  therefore  black  wax  is 
directed  to  be  ufed  ; but  if  the  pi&ures  are  chofen  in  black 
and  white,  to  refemble  copper -plates,  the  wax  (hould  be  red ; 
for  the  wax  and  paint  ought  to  be  of  different  colours,  in 
order  to  diftinguilh  when  the  colour  is  laid  on  properly,  or 
rightly  cleared  away. 

The  fubftance  of  medals,  being  metalline,  is  liable  to  be 
corroded  ; and  the  figures  being  raifed,  are  alfo  liable  to 
be  effaced  by  friftion.  Hence  it  is  rare  to  find  any  per- 
feftly  preferved.  Gems  are  not  fubjeft  to  thefe  incon- 
veniencies.  See  Gem. 

Medals,  Mutilated,  are  thofe  that  are  not  entire,  or  are 
much  defaced. 

Medals,  Redintegrated,  are  thofe  wherein  we  find  the 
letters  reft,  which  Ihew  that  they  have  been  reftored  by  the 
emperors. 

Medal,  Repairing  a.  See  Repairing. 

Medals,  Rejlitutior.  of.  See  Restitution. 

Medals,  Votive.  See  Votive. 

Medals  without  Reverfe.  See  Reverse. 

MEDALETS,  a name  given  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  to  thofe 
fmall  coins  or  mifiilia,  fcattered  among  the  people  on  folemn 
occafions,  thofe  ftruck  for  the  Haves  in  the  Saturnalia,  private 
counters  for  gaming,  tickets  for  baths  and  feafts,  tokens 
in  copper  and  lead,  and  the  like.  Baudelot,  in  his  cuiious 
and  entertaining  work,  “ L’Utilite  des  Voyages,”  has  pro- 
duced many  lingular  fpecimens  of  medalets  ; for  fome  cf 
which  fee  Pinkerton’s  Effay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  227,  &c. 

MEDALLION,  or  Medalion,  a medal  of  extraordi- 
nary fize. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  medaillon,  or  Ita- 
lian medaglion,  which  fignify  the  fame,  or  a large  medal ; and 
which  were  originally  formed  from  metallienes,  a name  by 
which  thefe  pieces  are  frequently  called  in  ancient  Latin 
writers. 

Medallions  were  never  any  current  coins,  as  fome  medals 
probably  were : they  were  (truck  purely  to  ferve  as  public 
monuments,  or  to  be  prefented  by  the  emperor  to  his  friends, 
and  by  the  mint-makers  to  the  emperor,  as  fpecimens  of  fine 
workmanlhip. 

They  were  ftruck  upon  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  a new  emperor,  and  other  folemn  occafions ; and  fre- 
quently, the  Greek  medallions  in  particular,  as  monuments 
of  gratitude,  or  of  flattery.  Sometimes  they  were  trial  or 
pattern-pieces,  “ teftimonia  probatae  monetae and  fuch 
abound  after  the  reign  of  Maximian,  with  the  “ Tres  Mo- 
Q nets” 
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Hetae”  on  the  reverie.  It  is  obferved,  that  all  Roman  pieces 
in  gold,  exceeding  the  denarius  aureus  ; all  in  filver,  fuperior 
to  the  denarius ; and  all  in  brafs,  fuperior  to  the  feftertius, 
or  what  the  medallifts  term  large  brafs,  are  comprehended 
under  the  defcription  of  medallions.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  gold  medallions,  weighing  two,  three, 
or  four  aurei  only,  paffed  in  currency  as  the  Greek  gold  di- 
drachms, tridrachms,  or  tetradrachms,  according  to  their 
fize,  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  filver,  which  are  com- 
monly of  the  value  of  a Greek  tetradrachm,  which  went  in 
currency  for  four  denarii.  But  it  is  not  ol  much  moment 
whether  any  of  the  pieces  called  medallions  paffed  as  coin 
with  the  ancients ; it  is  fufficient  to  know  what  kind  of 
coins  paffed  under  that  denomination.  The  brafs  medallions, 
which  are  the  largeft,  are  commonly  of  the  mod  exquifite 
workmanfhip,  and  uncommon  device.  Many  of  them  are 
compofed  of  two  forts  of  metal,  the  centre  being  copper, 
with  a ring  of  brafs  around  it,  or  the  contrary.  The  in- 
fcription  of  fuch  fometimes  bites  upon  both  metals,  and 
at  other  times  runs  upon  one.  Medallions  of  this  kind  are 
inimitable,  and  of  undoubted  antiquity.  Medallions  from 
the  time  ef  Julius  to  that  of  Hadrian  are  very  uncommon, 
and  of  very  high  price  ; from  Hadrian  to  the  clofe  of  the 
weftern  empire  they  are,  generally  fpeaking,  lefs  rare. 
The  types  of  the  Roman  medallions  are  often  repeated  upon 
common  coin  : hence  they  appear  of  lefs  importance  than 
the  Greek,  impreflions  of  which  are  frequently  moil  un- 
common, and  no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  A remarkable 
diftin&ion  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  medallions  lies  in 
their  different  thicknefs ; the  Roman  being  often  three  or 
four  lines  thick,  while  the  others  feldom  exceed  one.  By 
the  Greek  medallions  we  mean  thofe  (truck  in  the  imperial 
periods ; for  few  Greek  medallions  are  found  prior  to  the 
emperors  of  Rome.  Of  Greek  medallions,  preceding  the 
Roman  empire,  few  are  known.  Some  occur  of  Rhodes  ; 
and  there  is  a fine  one  (truck  at  Syracufe,  upon  the  defeat 
of  Icetas  by  Timoleon.  The  medallion  is  of  filver,  with 
the  head  of  Ceres  upon  one  fide,  and  upon  the  other  a female 
figure,  perhaps  reprefenting  Sicily  or  Syracufe,  in  a car, 
a victory  crowning  her,  and  fpoils  in  the  exergue.  Its 
workmanffiip  is  fine,  but  not  eqnal  to  the  gold  coin  of  the 
fame  Icetas,  (truck  at  Syracufe,  ETTI  IKETA,  under  Icetas, 
which  is  a perfedt  gem,  furpaffing  all  defcription.  Syracufe 
alfo  affords  a moft  remarkable  medallion  on  another  great 
occafion.  The  only  one  perhaps  exifting  formerly  belonged 
to  Dr.  Combe,  and  was  engraven  by  his  order.  It  is  ex- 
quiiitely  wrought,  in  high  relief,  and  perfedt  prefervation  ; 
of  copper,  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Upon  one 
fide  is  a female  head,  covered  with  a helmet,  on  which  is  a 
caduceus,  and  roma.'  Upon  the  other  is  a man’s  head, 
with  a helmet  wreathed  with  laurel,  and  m.  m.  Dr.  Combe 
thinks  this  fine  piece,  now  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  was 
ftruck  by  Syracufe,  in  honour  of  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus,  who  befieged  and  took  that  city,  210  years  B.C. 
This  medallion  is  moft  remarkable  for  its  being  unique;  for 
its  beauty,  for  its  prefervation,  and  for  the  portrait  of  this 
great  man.  Thefe  are  perhaps  the  only  Greek  medallions 
prior  to  the  Roman  empire.  Many  Roman  medallions  have 
s.  c.,  as  being  ftruck  by  order  of  the  fenate  ; others  have 
not,  as  being  by  order  of  the  emperor.  Of  Auguftus  a 
noble  medallion  was  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  Khell  pub- 
li(hed  a differtation  upon  it.  There  are  medallions  of  Au- 
guftus and  Tiberius,  ftruck  in  Spain  ; and  one  of  Livia,  at 
Patras  in  Achaia  : one  in  brafs  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ; 
reverfe,  two  figures  in  a car,  drawn  by  fea-horfes.  Of  Ti- 
berius there  are  many,  and  alfo  of  Claudius.  There  are  alfo 
fome  of  Agrippina,  Nero,  Galba,  Vefpafian,  and  Domi- 
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tian.  Thofe  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  have  generally  a very 
broad  rim,  beyond  the  legend,  with  indented  circles ; and 
of  Hadrian,  Baldini  gives  no  lefs  than  47.  There  are  fine 
medallions  of  Commodus,  and  his  famous  miftrefs  Marcia ; 
their  heads  are  joined,  and  (he  wears  a helmet.  One  of 
Pertinax  bears,  for  reverfe,  that  emperor  facrificing,  with 
votis  decennalibus.  There  are  many  of  Severus,  Gor- 
dian III.,  and  Philip  ; afterwards  they  are  numerous  of 
Gallus,  Valerian,  Gallienus,  Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocle- 
tian, Maximian  I.,  Conftantius  I.,  Conftantinus  I.  and  II., 
Conftans,  and  Conftantius  II.  Of  other  emperors  they  are 
(career.  In  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  among  many  other*, 
there  is  one  of  Otacilia.  The  Greek  medallions  of  Roman 
emperors  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  Roman.  All  me- 
dallions, one  or  two  inftances  excepted,  are  very  rare,  and 
of  princely  purchafe.  Even  in  the  richeft  cabinets,  20  or 
30  medallions  are  efteemed  of  great  weight.  In  the  17th 
century,  however,  queen  Chriltina  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
procure  about  300  ; and  the  king  of  France’s  cabinet  was 
poffeffed  of  about  1 200  medallions.  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet 
contains  about  400,  exclufive  of  Egyptian.  There  are  alfo 
Latin  medallions,  of  a fize  between  firft  and  fecond  brafs,  or 
larger  than  our  half-crown,  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  their 
thicknefs,  and  uncommon  neatnefs  and  manner.  Thefe  are, 
by  Italian  medallifts,  called  “ Medaglioncini,”  or  little 
medallions.  In  Dr.  Hunter’s  collection  is  a fine  one  of 
Alexander  Severus  and  Julia  Mammaea,  face  to  face  ; re- 
verfe their  figures,  with  belicitas  temporvm.  Pinker- 
ton’s Effay  on  Medals,  vol.  i. 

Medallion,  in  ArchiteBure , is  any  circular  tablet  on 
which  are  imboffed  figures  or  buftos. 

MEDAMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
lon ; 16  miles  N.  of  Candi. 

MEDAMPE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 36  miles 
N.  of  Columbo. 

MEDANIPEK,  a town  of  Servia,  on  the  river  Ipek  ;* 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Orfova. 

MEDARD,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Cahors. 

MEDAUAR,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 28  miles  N.W.  of  Dsjebi. 

MEDAUSO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Ber- 
goo  ; 1 50  miles  S.W.  of  Wara. 

MEDE,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a learned  divine,  was 
born  in  1586,  at  Berden  in  Effex,  and  in  1602  entered  of 
Chrift’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  (tudied  with  intenfe 
application,  was  chofen  fellow,  and  proceeded  to  his  degree 
of  bachelor  in  divinity.  He  refufed  feveral  preferments, 
particularly  the  provoftfhip  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
which  was  repeatedly  offered  him  by  archbifliop  Ufher. 
He  died  in  1638.  His  works  have  been  collected  into  one 
volume  folio.  The  principal  is  his  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypfe ; in  explaining  which,  his  plan  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  bifliop  Newton,  and  a number  of  other  great 
divines.  Biog.  Brit. 

MEDEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Titterie,  furrounded  with  mud  walls,  anciently 
“ Lamida  32  miles  S.W.  of  Algiers.  N.  lat.  26  5'.  E. 
long.  2U  50'. 

Medea,  El,  Mehdia,  or  Mehedia,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  a peniufula,  on  the  call  coaft, 
formerly  a place  of  great  ftrength  and  importance.  The 
port,  which  was  an  area  of  nearly  100  yards  fquare,  lies 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  its  mouth  opening  towards 
Cap-oudia ; but  at  prefent  not  capable  of  receiving  the 
fmallelt  vcffel ; 80  miles  S,  of  Tunis.  N.  lat.  33°  20  . E. 
long.  n°. 
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MEDEBACH,  a town  of  Weftphalia;  32  miles  W.  of 
CafTel.  N.  Iat.  310  10'.  E.  long.  8^48'. 

MEDELLIN,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura,  on  the 
Guadiana,  being  the  native  place  of  Fernando  Cortez.  It 
is  an  ancient  town,  having  been  founded  by  Q.  C.  Metellus, 
the  Roman  conful,  and  called  by  him  “ Metellinum  13 
miles  S.E.  of  Merida.  N.  Iat.  38°  43'.  W.  long.  30  47'.  — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Tlafcala,  25 
miles  S.  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  N.  Iat.  19°. 

MEDELPAD,  a province  of  Sweden,  in  the  divifion 
called  Nordland,  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  Angerman- 
land,  on  the  eaft  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  fouth-weft 
by  Helfingland,  and  on  the  north-weft  by  Jamtland,  or 
north  by  the  river  Indal,  and  fouth  by  the  Niurunda  ; from 
13  to  20  leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  and  upwards  of  30 
from  weft  to  call.  This  province,  though  mountainous  and 
woody,  contains  feveral  vallies  of  meadow  and  arable  land, 
interfperfed  with  rivers  and  lakes,  which  yield  abundance  of 
fifli.  The  grain,  which  is  fown  here  about  Whitfuntide, 
produces  corn  that  ripens  in  ten  weeks  ; and  it  is  fufficient 
to  fupply  the  inhabitants.  The  forefts  abound  with  game 
of  all  forts,  elks,  rein-deers,  beavers,  martins,  weafels, 
lynxes,  foxes,  and  wild  fowl.  The  inhabitants  have  plenty 
of  cattle,  and  traffic  in  timber,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  butter, 
fruits,  and  dried  fifh.  The  only  fea-port  is  Sundfwall, 
which  is  a mean  though  trading  town,  fituated  in  a dry  and 
fandy  traft,  near  the  bottom  of  a bay,  with  a convenient 
port.  This  province  lies  in  N.  Iat.  62°  30'. 

MEDELSHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont-Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Deux-Ponts.  The  place  contains  338,  and  the 
canton  4521  inhabitants,  in  15  communes. 

MEDEM,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
and  the  Imam’s  dominions : it  is  the  capital  of  Hamdan,  and 
the  refidence  of  a fchiech  ; 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sana. 

MEDEMBLICK,  a fea-port  town  of  Holland,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  Zuyder  fee,  fmall  though  ancient,  and, 
before  Enckhuyfen  and  Hoorn  were  built,  the  capital  of 
North  Holland.  The  inhabitants  trade  chiefly  in  timber, 
which  they  bring  from  Norway,  and  other  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  Its  vicinity  abounds  with  rich  paftures.  As  the 
land  is  here  lower  than  the  waters,  it  requires  very  ftrong 
dykes  and  dams  to  defend  it  from  the  fury  of  the  waves ; 
26  miles  N.  of  Amfterdam.  N.  Iat.  520  29'.  E.  long. 

4°  58'. 

MEDEN,  a river  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  which  runs  into 
the  fea  between  Eaft  and  Weft  Cowes,  but  is  navigable  for 
fmall  veffels  to  Newport. — Alfo,  a river,  which  rifes  from 
a lake  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Elbe,  two  miles  below  Otterndorf,  N.  Iat.  33^  53'.  E.  long. 
8>  44'. 

MEDENA,  in  Surgery,  a name  given  by  Paracelfus  to 
a particular  clafs  of  ulcers. 

MEDENAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Samland  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Konigfberg. 

MEDEOLA,  in  Botany,  is  the  Linnsean  name  of  this 
genus,  thought  by  Profeflor  Martyn  to  be  “ a diminutive 
of  Medea , the  famous  forcerefs  of  antiquity.”  Linn.  Gen. 
179.  Schreb.  240.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  270.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dicft.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  327.  Mi- 
chaux.  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  214.  .Tuff.  42.  Lamarck  II- 
luftr.  t.  266. — Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Trigynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Sarmentacea,  Linn.  Afparagi,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  none.  Cor.  inferior,  deeply 
cloven  into  fix,  ovate-oblong,  equal,  fpreading,  revolute 
fegments.  Siam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of 


the  corolla  ; anthers  incumbent.  Pijl.  Germens  three,  cor- 
niculate,  ending  in  the  ftyles ; ftigmas  recurved,  thickifh, 
Peric.  Berry  roundifh,  trifid,  thrce-celled.  Seeds  folitary, 
heart-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  deeply  fix-cleft,  revolute. 
Berry  three-feeded. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  remarks  that  M.  virginiana,  which  he 
received  from  the  celebrated  Gronovius,  had  four  petals ; 
and  Juffieu  further  fays,  that  the  fame  fpecies  having  verti- 
cillate  leaves,  and  the  habit  of  Trillium  or  Paris,  is  very 
nearly  akin  to  thofe  genera.  Jacquinia  rufcifolia  was  ori- 
ginally confidered  by  Linnaeus  as  a Medeola. 

1.  M.  virginiana.  Virginian  Medeola,  or  Indian  Cu- 
cumber. Linn.  Sp.  PI.  483.  Sims  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1316 

Leaves  verticillate.  — A native  of  Virginia,  flowering  in 
June.  Michaux  fays  that  it  is  common  in  moift  woods 
throughout  the  whole  of  North  America.  Root  tuberous  and 
fibrous.  Stem  fcarcely  a foot  high,  Ample,  credl  or  fomewhat 
fcandent,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a quill,  covered  with  a re- 
flexed, hairy  down.  Leaves  whorled,  from  fix  to  eight  in 
the  upper  and  three  in  the  lower  whorl,  ovate,  pointed. 
Flowers  on  pendent  ftalks,  greenifh-yellow,  with  purple 
filaments,  without  fmell.  Its  root,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
Indians,  is  faid  to  refemble  the  Cucumber  in  flavour,  and 
hence  the  Engliih  name. 

2.  M.  afparagoides.  Broad-leaved  Ihrubby  Medeola. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  484.  (Afparagus  africanus  fcandens,  myrti 
folio;  Til.  Pis.  t.  12.  f.  1.) — Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  un- 
equally heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe. — A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  and  was  cultivated  in  1702  by  the  duchefs  of  Beau- 
fort. Root  compofed  of  feveral  oblong  knobs,  uniting  at 
the  top  like  that  of  a Ranunculus. ' Stems  round,  twining, 
branched,  feveral  feet  long.  Leaves  feffile,  acutely  pointed, 
light-green  beneath,  but  dark  above.  Flowers  one  or  two 
on  a ftalk,  dull  white.  Michaux  is  of  opinion  that  M.  afpa- 
ragoides fhould  be  referred  to  another  genus,  and  Mr. 
Gawler  fays,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  that  the  following, 
M.  angujltfolia,  together  with  this,  ffiould  be  excluded  from 
Medeola. 

3.  M . an guf  folia.  Narrow-leaved  Medeola.  Willd.  n.  3, 

( Afparagus  africanus  fcandens,  myrti  folio  anguftiore  ; Til. 
Pis.  t 12.  f.  2.) — Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate. — A native 
alfo  of  the  Cape,  flowering  in  the  early  fpring.  Root  fimilar 
to  the  preceding.  Stalls  weaker,  not  fo  much  branched, 
but  climbing  higher.  Leaves  long  and  narrow,  of  a greyifh 
colour.  Flowers  lateral,  two  or  three  on  a ftalk,  of  an 
herbaceous  white  appearance. 

Profeffor  Martyn  obferves  that  “ the  flowers  of  thefe  two 
latter  fpecies  making  no  great  appearance,  the  plants  are 
not  preferved  for  their  beauty ; but  as  their  ftalks  are 
climbing,  and  their  leaves  are  in  full  vigour  in  winter,  during 
that  feafon  they  add  to  the  variety  of  the  green-houfe.” 

Medeola,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  her- 
baceous climbing  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are 
the  Virginian  medeola  (M.  virginiana);  the  broad-leaved 
ffirubby  medeola  (M.  afparagoides) ; and  the  narrow-leaved 
medeola  (M.  anguftifolia). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  forts  of  plants  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  planting  off-fets,  taken  from  the  roots  in  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  about  July,  in  pots  filled  with  good,  rich,  light 
mould,  remaining  in  the  open  air  till  autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  green  or  hot-houfe ; but  the  lat- 
ter, when  intended  to  fruit.  While  the  plants  have  a vi- 
gorous growth,  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water ; but,  as  the  ftems  decay,  very  little,  efpecially  when 
placed  in  an  eaftern  afpedl. 
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The  fecond  and  third  forts  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  feed ; 
but  they  commonly  remain  long  in  the  earth  before  they 

come  up. 

The  firft  fort  is  fufficiently  hardy  to  {land  in  the  open-air 
during  the  winter  feafon. 

They  all  afford  variety  in  green-noufe  and  ftove  colledlions, 
in  the  winter  feafon,  among  other  plants. 

MEDERA,  or  Medra,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bournou. 

MEDES,  Empire  of.  See  Empire  and  Media. 

MEDFIELD,  in  Geography , a townfhip  in  Norfolk 
county,  Maffachufetts  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Bolton  ; incor- 
porated in  1650,  and  containing  745  inhabitants. 

MEDFORD,  a pleafant,  thriving,  compa£l  town  in 
Middlefex  county,  Maflachufetts,  fituated  on  Myftick  river, 
three  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  four  miles  N.  of  Bollon. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  fmall  vefiels  to  this  place,  where 
it  meets  the  Middlefex  canal.  The  townfldp  was  incor- 
porated in  1630,  and  contains  1 1 14  induftrious  inhabitants. 
Here  are  four  dillilleries,  which  have  diftilled  in  one  year 
252,450  gallons  of  rum.  About  four  millions  of  bricks  are 
made  annually  in  this  town,  moll  of  which  arc  conveyed  to 
Bollon. 

MEDHERAM,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fezzan  ; 330  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mourzouk. 

Medheiiam  Iza,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  defert  of 
Berdoa.  N.  lat.  24°  35'.  E.  long.  160  24'. 

MEDHRA,  among  Hindoo  metaphylicians  and  mytho- 
logifts,  is  a name  of  the  Toni ; which  fee. 

MEDIA,  or,  as  it  was  fometimes  called,  Medena,  in 
Ancient  Geography , an  extenfive  country  of  Afla,  and  the  feat 
of  a powerful  empire,  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on 
the  no^th  by  part  of  the  Cafpian  and  Hyrcanian  fea,  on  the 
fouth  by  Perlia,  Sufiana,  and  Aflyria,  on  the  eall  by  Par- 
thia  and  Hyrcania,  and  on  the  well  by  Armenia  Major. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  divided  into  feveral  provinces,  which 
by  a later  arrangement  were  reduced  to  two,  the  one  called 
“ Media  Magna,”  and  the  other  “ Media  Atropatra,”  or 
Amply  Atropatene  ; which  fee.  The  cities  of  note  in  this 
latter  part  of  Media  were  Gaza,  the  metropolis  (which  fee) ; 
Sanina,  fituated  between  the  Araxes  and  the  Cambyfes ; 
Fazina,  between  the  Cambyfes  and  the  Cyrus ; and  Cyro- 
polis,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Amardus.  This  tradl  was 
inhabited  by  the  Cadufians  and  Cafpians,  a barbarous  and 
inhuman  race,  originally  fprung  from  the  Scythians. 

Media  Magna  was  bounded  by  Perlis,  Parthia,  Hyrcania, 
the  Hyrcanian  fea,  and  Atropatene.  The  moll  remarkable 
cities  in  it  were  Ecbatana,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Rcga  or 
Regaia,  and  Arfacia.  This  part  of  Media  was  inhabited 
by  the  Carduchians,  Marandseans,  Gelians,  Syro-Medians, 
Margafians,  &c.  The  mountains  of  this  country,  according 
to  Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  are  Choatra,  parting  Media  from 
Aflyria  ; Xagrus,  dividing  it  from  the  fame  Aflyria  on  the 
call,  which,  according  to  Polybius,  was  100  cubits  high  ; 
Parachoatra,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  borders  towards 
Perfia,  and  by  Strabo  on  the  confines  of  Media,  Hyrcania, 
and  Parthia.  To  thefe,  which  are  the  boundaries  between 
Media  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  may  be  added  the  Orontes, 
the  Jafonius,  and  the  Coronus,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. The  rivers  of  note,  according  to  Ptolemy,  are  the 
Straton,  the  Amardus,  the  Cyrus,  and  the  Cambyfes ; pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazan- 
deran,  and  not  to  Media  Proper,  as  deferibed  by  the  an- 
cients. The  northern  parts  of  Media,  lying  between  the 
Cafpian  mountains  and  the  fea,  are  very  cold  and  barren  : 
the  prefent  inhabitants  make  their  bread  of  dried  almonds, 
and  their  drink  of  the  juice  of  certain  herbs.  The  fnow 


lies  on  the  mountains  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  But  the 
fouthern  parts  produce  all  forts  of  grain,  and  neceffaries  of 
life,  and  are  fo  pleafant,  that  the  country  adjoining  to  Tau- 
ris,  probably  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  is  called  the  garden  of  Per- 
fia. It  has  large  plains,  one  of  which  was  called  Nyfa,  and 
was  famous  for  its  numerous  Auds  of  horfes,  that  were  kept 
in  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  Periian  monarchs.  The  climate  of 
Media  is  various : that  part  which  lies  between  the  moun- 
tains and  fea  is  cold  and  fwampy,  and  fubjeCl  to  vapours 
exhaling  from  the  Cafpian  fea  ; but  the  provinces  that  are 
more  remote  from  the  fea,  enjoy  a very  falubrious  air,  though 
liable  to  heavy  rains  and  violent  Aorms,  efpecially  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris,  it  is 
faid  that  60  different  kinds  of  grapes,  of  exquifite  flavour, 
have  been  found. 

The  Medes  are  faid  to  have  fprung  from  Madai,  the  third 
fon  of  Japhet ; and  in  procefs  of  time  feveral  perfons  from  the 
adjacent  countries  fettled  here,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of 
the  foil,  and  gave  rife  to  the  various  tribes  into  which  thefe 
people  were  anciently  divided.  Their  government  was  ori- 
ginally monarchical,  and  they  feem  to  have  had  their  own 
kings  in  the  earlieA  times.  They  were  fir  A brought  under 
the  Affyrian  yoke  by  Pul,  faid  to  be  the  founder  of  that  mo- 
narchy, or  by  his  immediate  fucceffor  Tiglath-Pilefer.  In 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib  they  fliook  off  this  yoke,  and  fell 
into  anarchy  until  the  reign  of  Dejoces.  Their  kings  after 
the  revolt  were  quite  abfolute,  and  controuled  by  no  law'. 
The  Medes  were  once  a very  warlike  people,  but  in  procefs  of 
time  became  one  of  the  moA  effeminate  nations  of  Alia.  They 
ufed  the  fame  armour  with  the  Perfians,  whom,  it  is  faid, 
they  inAruAed  in  the  art  of  war  ; and  it  is  likewife  afferted, 
that  they  firft  introduced  luxury  into  Perlia,  which  ulti- 
mately occafioned  the  downfal  of  that  empire.  Polygamy 
was  fo  far  from  being  difreputable  among  them,  that  they 
were  bound  by  law  to  maintain,  at  leaA,  feven  wives,  and 
thofe  women  were  regarded  wiih  contempt,  who  maintained 
fewer  than  five  hulbands.  In  war  they  fmeared  their  arrows 
with  a bituminous  liquor  called  naphta  ; fo  that  when  the 
arrows  were  fet  on  fire  and  Ihot  from  a flack  bow,  they  burnt 
the  flelh  with  fuch  violence  that  water  ferved  to  increafe 
rather  than  to  extinguilh  the  flame.  They  are  laid  likewife 
to  have  bred  a number  of  largre  dogs,  to  whom  they  threw 
the  bodies  of  their  friends,  parents,  and  relations,  when  at  the 
point  of  death,  coniidering  it  as  difhonourabie  to  die  in  their 
beds,  or  be  laid  in  the  ground.  Some  writers  charge  the 
Medes  with  being  the  firll  who  made  eunuchs  ; but  others 
impute  this  execrable  pradlice  to  the  Perfians.  With  the 
Medes  originate  the  cuAom  of  confirming  alliances  with  the 
blood  of  the  contracting  parties,  which  afterwards  prevailed 
among  all  the  eallern  nations,  even  in  the  Roman  times.  When 
they  concluded  alliances,  they  tied  together,  with  a hard 
bandage,  the  thumbs  of  their  right  hands,  until  the  blood 
llarting  to  the  extremities  was,  by  a flight  cut,  difeharged. 
This  they  mutually  fucked,  and  a league  thus  confirmed  was 
efleemed  moA  awful,  as  mylterioufly  folemnized  with  the 
blood  of  the  parties.  The  laws  and  religion  of  the  Medes 
were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  o,f  the  Perfians.  (See  Per- 
sia.) When  a law  was  once  enabled,  it  was  not  in  the 
king’s  power  to  repeal  it,  or  to  reverfe  a decree  he  had  once 
made  ; whence  the  laws  of  the  Medes  are,  in  the  facred 
writings  (Dan.  vi.  8.)  called  unchangeable.  Their  kings 
were  treated  with  great  refpeft ; and  whenever  they  appeared 
in  public,  they  were  a1  tended  by  mufic,  and  numerous 
guards,  confiding  of  the  prime  nobility  ; their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  concubines,  forming  part  of  their  retinue,  even 
when  they  headed  their  armies  in  the  field.  We  are  ignorant 
of  their  arts,  learning,  and  trade ; but  this  is  known,  that 
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during  the  fhort  period  of  their  monarchy,  they  feem  to  have 
applied  their  thoughts  only  to  warlike  exercifes,  viz.  to 
horfemanlhip  and  archery,  in  which  they  furpaffed  all  other 
rations ; the  Median  horfe  being  no  lefs  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  than  the  Perfian  infantry  in  fubfequent  ages. 

In  detailing  their  hiftory,  we  begin  with  Pul,  or  Tiglath- 
Pdcfer,  already  mentioned,  who  firft  brought  them  under 
fubjeftion.  From  the  time  of  Pul,  or  Tiglath-Pilefer,  who 
fucceeded  his  father  in  the  year  740  B.C  , they  remained  fub- 
jeft  to  the  A (Tyrians  till  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib,  710  B.C.,  when,  emancipating  themfelves  from 
Airyrian  bondage,  they  fell  into  a ftate  of  anarchy.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  gave  Efar-Haddon,  or 
Aflar-Hadon,  who  fucceeded  Sennacherib,  an  opportunity 
of  reducing  a great  part  of  Media,  if  not  the  whole  country, 
under  fubjedtion.  This  anarchy  is  fuppofed  to  have  lafted 
one  year ; for  Dejoces,  called  Arphaxad  in  the  book  of 
Judith,  was  killed  by  Saooduchius  or  Nebuchadonofor,  in 
the  year  656.  From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Dejoces  to  the  dellrudtion  of  Nineveh,  601  B.C.,  Media 
may  properly  be  fl vied  a kingdom.  From  the  deitrudtion  of 
Nineveh,  we  may  therefore  date  the  rife  of  the  empire  of 
the  Medcs.  (See  Empire.)  Their  empire  lafted  rill  the 
taking  of  Babylon  ; for  we  learn  from  Xenophon,  that 
after  the  reduction  of  that  city,  Cyrus  went  to  the  king  of 
the  Medes  at  Ecbatana,  and  fucceeded  him  in  the  kingdom. 
The  empire  of  the  Mddes  lafted  65  years,  at  the  period  in 
which  the  Perfian  empire  took  rife  in  Cyrus.  Pafling-  over 
the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  Medes,  we  {hall  begin  with  the 
reign  of  Dejoces,  who  was  chofen  by  them  as  their  judge, 
and  who,  afpiring  to  the  fovereign  power,  performed  that 
office  with  the  ftri&eft.  regard  to  juftice.  Upon  his  refignation 
of  this  office,  licentioufnefs  prevailed,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
ceffary-to  appoint  a king  ; upon  which  Dejoces  was  named 
to  the  fovereignty,  and  with  univerfal  applaufe  placed  upon 
the  throne  710  B.C.  As  foon  as  he  was  eledted  king,  and 
veiled  with  the  fupreme  power,  he  threw  off  the  mafle,  and 
became  a tyrant.  Ecbatana  was  built  and  chofen  for  the 
royal  rcffdence,  and  a ftately  palace  was  eredted  for  the  fo- 
vereign. Dejoces,  having  enabled  various  laws  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  and  having,  in  a confiderable 
degree,  civilized  his  unpolifhed  fubjedts,  entertained  thoughts 
of  extending  the  limits  of  his  new  kingdom,  and  with  this 
view  he  invaded  Aflyria.  Nebuchadonofor,  however,  at  that 
time  king  of  Aflyria,  met  him  in  the  plain  of  Ragau,  and  a 
battle  enfued,  in  which  the  Medes  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  Dejoces  was  (lain,  after  a reign,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, of  53  years.  The  Aflyrian  king,  availing  himfelf  of 
his  fuccefs,  reduced  feveral  cities  of  Media,  and  among  the 
reft  Ecbatana,  which  he  almoft  utterly  deftroyed.  Dejoces 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Phraortes,  647  B.C.,  and,  not  fa- 
tislied  with  the  kingdom  of  Media,  he  invaded  Perfia,  and  is 
faid  to  have  brought  that  nation  under  fubje&ion  to  the 
Medes.  Such  is  the  account  of  Herodotus  ; but  others  af- 
cribe  the  conqucft  of  Perfia,  not  to  Phraortes,  but  to  his 
fon  and  fucceflor  Cyaxares.  Phraortes,  however,  fubdued 
feveral  neighbouring  nations,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  al- 
moft all  the  Upper  Afia,  lying  between  mount  Taurus  and 
the  river  Halys.  Emboldened  by  his  fuccefs,  he  invaded 
Aflyria,  fubdued  a great  part  of  the  country,  and  even  laid 
fiege  to  Nineveh,  the  metropolis.  Here  he  perifhed,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  after  having  reigned  22  years. 
Upon  the  death  of  Phraortes,  his  fon,  Cyaxares  1.,  a brave 
and  enterprifing  prince,  fucceeded  him,  625  B.C.  Having 
well  difciplined  his  troops,  and  recovered  the  territories 
which  the  Aflyrians  had  taken  during  the  reigns  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  he  marched  againft  Nineveh,  but  after 


having  laid  ciofe  fiege  to  the  city,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  to  employ  his  troops  in  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom, 
againft  a formidable  army  of  Scythians,  who,  having  driven 
the  Cimmerians  out  of  Europe,  purfued  their  flying  enemies, 
and  were  ready  to  enter  Media.  The  two  armies  engaged, 
and  the  Medes  were  utterly  routed.  The  conquerors  overran, 
not  only  all  Media,  but  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Afia,  ex- 
tending their  conquefts  into  Syria,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  Cyaxares,  defpairing  of  being  able-to  overpower 
the  Scythians  by  force,  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem  ; and  in- 
vited them  to  a general  feaft,  which  was  prepared  in  every 
family.  Each  hoft  intoxicated  his  guelt  ; and  in  that  con- 
dition the  Scythians  were  inaffacred,  and  the  kingdom  de- 
livered from  a long  and  cruel  bondage.  The  Medes  were 
afterwards  engaged  with  the  Lydians  ; and  during  the  en- 
gagement there  happened  a total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  faid  to 
have  been  foretold  by  Thales  the  Milefian.  Both  parties 
were  terrified,  and  foon  after  concluded  a peace  by  the  me- 
diation of  Labynetus,  that  is  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  ®f  Ba- 
bylon, and  Syennefis,  king  of  Cilicia.  This  peace  was 
confirmed  by  the  marriage  of  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Ha- 
lyattes,  and  Aftyages,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Cyaxares ; and  of 
this  marriage  was  born  in  the  enfuing  year  Cyaxares,  who, 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  (ch.  v.  31.)  is  called  Darius  the 
Mede.  Cyaxares,  difengaged  from  the  Lydian  war,  re- 
iumed  the  fiege  of  Nineveh  ; and  having  formed  a itridt  al- 
liance with  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  they  joined 
their  forces,  and  took  and  deftroyed  the  city.  (606  B.C.) 
With  this  profperous  event  commenced  the  great  fucceffes  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyaxares  ; and  thus  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  two  collateral  empires,  as  they  may  be 
called,  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  which  rofe  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Aflyrian  monarchy.  After  the  redudtion  of 
Nineveh,  the  two  conquerors  led  the  confederate  army 
againft  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  defeated 
near  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled  to  refign  what  he  had 
formerly  taken  from  the  Aflyrians.  After  this  vidiory  they 
reduced  all  Ccelefyria  and  Phoenice  ; then  they  invaded,  and 
laid  wafte  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Scythopolis  ; and  at  lait 
befieged  Jerufalem,  and  took  Jehoiakim  prifoner.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar afterwards  purfued  his  conquefts  in  the  weft,  and 
Cyaxares  fubdued  the  Aflyrian  provinces  of  Armenia,  Pon- 
tus,  and  Cappadocia.  Again  uniting  their  forces,  they  re- 
duced Perfia  and  Suriana,  and  acccmplilhed  the  conqueft  of  the 
Aflyrian  empire.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxii.  22.  &c.) 
enumerates  the  chief  nations  that  were  fubdued  and  fla.ugh- 
tered  by  the  two  conquerors  Cyaxares  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Cyaxares,  having  thus  eredled  the  kingdom  of  Media 
into  a powerful  empire,  and  fhared  the  new  acquifitions  with 
his  Babylonian  ally,  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his  reign,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Aftyages,  called  in  feripture  Aha- 
fuerus.  This  prince  had  by  Aryenis,  already-mentioned, 
Cyaxares  II.,  called  in  feripture  Darius  the  Mede,  who  was 
62  years  of  age  when  Belfhazzar  was  (lain  at  the  capture  of 
Babylon.  In  the  year  when  Cyaxares  was  born,  Aftyages 
gave  his  daughter  Mandane,  whom  he  had  by  a former  wife, 
to  Cambyfes,  a Perfian  ; from  which  marriage  fprung  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  and  the  reftorerofthe 
Jews  to  their  country,  their  temple,  and  their  former  con- 
dition. (See  Cyrus.)  Aftyages,  after  a reign  of  33  years, 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cyaxares,  uncle  to  Cyrus,  360  B.C. 
Whilft  Cyaxares  lived,  Cyrus  held  the  empire  only  in  part- 
nerfhip  with  him,  though  he  had  entirely  acquired  it  by  his 
own  valour  ; but  as  Cyrus  was  entrufted  writh  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  the  whole  management  of  affairs,  he  alone 
was  regarded  as  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  empire.  From 
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lofephus  we  learn,  that  Cyaxares,  or  Darius  the  Mede,  with 
his  ally,  Cyrus,  deftroyed  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  After 
the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Cyaxares,  in  concert  with  Cyrus, 
fettled  the  affairs  of  their  new  empire,  and  divided  it  into  1 20 
provinces.  The  governors  of  thefe  provinces  were  under  the 
direction  of  three  prefidents,  of  whom  Daniel  was  appointed 
the  chief.  (See  Daniel.)  From  this  time  Media  became 
a province  of  Perfia.  See  Empire  and  Persia. 

MEDIANA,  in  Anatomy,  median,  a name  given  to  cer- 
tain veins  of  the  upper  extremity.  Thefe  are  the  median 
veins  of  the  fore-arm,  occupying  tl\e  middle  of  the  limb,  be- 
tween the  radius  and  the  ulna.  Thefe  divide  at  the  elbow 
into  two  chief  trunks,  of  which  one  joins  the  bafilic,  and 
the  other  the  cephalic  vein  of  the  arm  : they  are  named  re- 
fpedtively,  vena  mediana  bafilica,  and  v.  m.  cephalica.  See 
Vein. 

Mediana,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  ; 
12  miles  S.E.  of  Saragoffa. 

Median.*,  Columns,  in  Vitruvius,  are  the  columns  in  the 
middle  of  a portico,  whofe  intercolumniation  is  to  be  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  columns. 

MEDIANTE,  Fr.,  in  Mufic,  is  the  firing  or  found 
which  divides  the  fifth  of  a key  into  two  thirds,  the  one  ma- 
jor, and  the  other  minor ; and  it  is  their  relative  pofition 
which  determines  the  key.  When  the  major  third  is  the 
loweft,  that  is  to  fay,  between  the  mediante  and  key  note,  the 
key  is  major,  or  with  a (harp  third  ; when  the  major  third  is 
uppermoit,  and  the  minor  at  the  bottom,  the  mode  or  key 
is  minor,  or  with  a flat  third  above  the  bafe. 

MEDIASTINUM,  in  Anatomy,  the  partition  which  di- 
vides the  chefi  into  the  right  and  left  halves.  See  Lung. 

MEDIATE,  or  Intermediate,  a term  of  relation  to 
two  extremes,  applied  to  a third,  which  is  in  the  middle  be- 
tween them.  See  Mean  and  Medium. 

Subftance  is  a genus  with  regard  to  man  ; but  between  the 
two  there  are  other  mediate  genuffes,  as  body  and  animal. 

Mediate  ftands  oppofed  to  immediate  : thus  when  we  fay 
that  God  and  man  concur  to  the  production  of  man  ; God  is 
the  mediate  caufe,  man  the  immediate. 

Mediate  Mode.  See  Mode. 

MEDIATIO,  Lat.,  Mediation,  Fr.,  in  Canto  Fermo, 
implies  the  middle  of  a chant,  or  the  found  which  termi- 
nates the  firft  part  of  a verfe  in  the  pfalms.  The  punc- 
tuation of  the  pfalms  in  the  Englilh  pfalter,  where  a colon  is 
conftantly  placed  in  the  middle  of  a verfe,  and  frequently 
when  the  fenfe  requires  not  fo  long  a paufe,  expreffes  this 
mediatip,  or  breath-place,  marked  out  for  thofe  who  chaunt 
the  pfalms  in  the  cathedral  fervice. 

MEDIATOR,  in  Theology,  is  an  appellation  which  be- 
longs in  a peculiar,  appropriate,  and  eminent  fenfe,  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  the  inftruClor  and  faviour  of  mankind  ; accordingly, 
as  the  dodrine  of  mediator  between  God  and  man  is  a mat- 
ter of  pure  revelation,  the  New  Teftament  exprefsly  afferts 
that  “ there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Chrift  Jefus,”  1 Tim.  ii.  5.  Divines,  however, 
have  differed  in  their  fentiments  with  refpeCl  to  the  nature  and 
. extent  of  this  office,  and  the  mode  of  its  accomplifliment. 
In  a general  view  of  this  fubjedf,  it  is  argued  by  biftiop  But- 
ler in  his  “ Analogy,  See.”  that  the  whole  analogy  of  nature 
removes  all  imagined  prefumption  againft  the  general  notion 
of  a mediator  between  God  and  man  ; fo  that,  as  the  vifible 
government  which  God  exercifes  over  the  world,  is  carried 
on  by  the  inftrumentahty  and  mediation  of  fubordinate 
beings,  there  is  no  fort  of  objection  againft  the  general  notion 
of  a mediator,  conlidered  as  a dodtrine  of  Chriftianity,  or  as 
an  appointment  in  this  difpenfation  ; fince  we  find  by  expe- 
rience, that  God  does  appoint  mediators  to  be  the  inftruments 


of  good  and  evil  to  us,  the  inftruments  of  his  juftice  and 
mercy.  He  adds,  that  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  all  our  no- 
tions of  government,  as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  fa£t,  the  ge- 
neral conflitution  of  nature,  to  fuppofe  that  doing  well  for  the 
future  ftiould,  in  all  cafes,  prevent  all  the  judicial  bad  confe- 
quences  of  having  done  evil,  or  all  the  punilhment  annexed 
to  difobedience.  And  though  the  efficacy  of  repentance 
itfelf  alone,  to  prevent  what  mankind  had  rendered  themfelves 
obnoxious  to,  and  recover  what  they  had  forfeited,  is  now 
infilled  upon,  in  oppofition  to  Chriftianity  ; yet,  by  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  propitiatory  facrifices  over  the  heathen 
world,  this  notion  of  repentance  alone  being  fufficient  to  ex- 
piate guilt,  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  fenfe  of 
mankind.  As  there  was,  therefore,  room  for  an  interpofi- 
tion  to  avert  the  fatal  confequences  of  vice,  revelation  affords 
us  fuch  reprefentations  of  the  compaffion  and  goodnefs  of 
God  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  world,  as  to  give  us  reafon  to 
expedl  fuch  an  interpofition ; and,  moreover,  it  informs  us,  that 
an  interpofition  of  this  kind  has  been  mercifully  provided,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  deftruftion  of  the  human  kind.  (See 
John,  iii.  16.)  As  for  the  particular  manner  in  which  Chrift 
interpofed  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  or  his  office  as 
mediator,  in  the  largeft  fenfe,  between  God  and  man,  it  is,  as 
the  learned  prelate  conceives,  thus  reprefented  to  us  in  the 
feriptures  : id.  He  was,  by  way  of  eminence,  “ the  pro- 
phet that  ftiould  come  into  the  world”  (John,  vi.  14.)  to 
declare  the  divine  will.  He  publifhed  anew  the  law  of  na- 
ture, which  men  had  corrupted,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
was,  to  a great  degree,  loft  among  them.  He  taught 
mankind,  authoritatively,  to  “ live  foberly,  righteoufly,  and 
godlily  in  this  prefent  world,”  in  expe&ation  of  the  future 
judgment  of  God.  He  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  moral 
fyftem  of  nature,  and  gave  u«  additional  evidence  of  it ; the 
evidence  of  teftimony.  He  diftindlly  revealed  the  manner  in 
which  God  would  be  worfhipped,  the  efficacy  of  repentance, 
and  the  rewards  and  puniftiments  of  a future  life.  Thus  he 
was  a prophet  in  a fenfe  in  which  no  other  ever  was.  To 
which  is  to  be  added,  that  he  fet  us  a perfect  “ example,  that 
we  ftiould  follow  his  fteps.”  2dly.  He  has  a “ kingdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world.”  He  founded  a church,  to  be 
to  mankind  a Handing  memorial  of  religion,  and  invitation  to 
it ; which  he  promiled  to  be  with  always,  even  to  the  end. 
He  exercifes  an  invifible  government  over  it  himfelf,  and  by 
his  fpirit  ; over  that  part  of  it  which  is  militant  here  on 
earth,  a government  of  difeipline.  (SeeEph.  iv.  12,  13.) 
Of  this  church,  all  perfons  fcattered  over  the  world,  who 
live  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  are  members.  _jdly . Chrift 
offered  himfelf  a propitiatory  facrifice,  and  made  atonement 
lor  the  fins  of  the  world  ; which  is  mentioned  laft,  in  regard 
to  what  is  objedled  againft  it.  Sacrifices  of  expiation  were 
commanded  the  Jews,  and  obtained  amongft  moil  other  na- 
tions, from  tradition,  whofe  original  probably  was  revelation. 
And  they  were  continually  repeated,  both  occafionally  and 
at  the  returns  of  ftated  times  : and  made  up  great  part  of 
the  external  religion  of  mankind.  “ But  now  once  in  the  end 
of  the  world  Chrift  appeared  to  put  away  fin  by  the  facrifice 
of  himfelf.”  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  And  this  facrifice  was,  in 
the  higheft  degree,  and  with  the  moft  extenfive  influence,  of 
that  efficacy  for  obtaining  pardon  of  fin,  which  the  heathens 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  thought  their  facrifices  to  have  been, 
and  which  the  Jewifti  facrifices  really  were  in  fome  degree, 
and  with  regard  to  fome  perfons. 

How  and  in  what  particular  way  it  had  this  efficacy,  there 
are  not  wanting  perfons  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  : 
but  we  do  not  find  that  the  feripture  has  explained  it.  We 
feem  to  be  very  much  in  the  dark,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  underftood  atonement  to  be  made,  i.  e. 
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ardon  to  be  obtained  by  facrifices.  And  if  the  fcripture 
as,  as  furely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  Satisfaction  of 
Chrift  myfterious,  left  fomewhat  in  it  unrevealed,  all  con- 
jectures about  it  muff  be,  if  not  evidently  abfurd,  yet  at  leaft 
uncertain.  Nor  has  any  one  reafon  to  complain  for  want  of 
farther  information,  unlefs  he  can  (hew  his  claim  to  it. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  what 
Chrift  has  done  and  Suffered  for  us,  beyond  what  the  fcrip- 
ture has  authorized  : others,  probably  becaufe  they  could 
not  explain  it,  have  been  for  taking  it  away,  and  confining 
his  office  as  redeemer  of  the  world  to  his  inftruCtion,  exam- 
ple, and  government  of  the  church.  Whereas  the  doCtrine 
of  the  gofpel  appears  to  be  ; not  only  that  he  taught  the 
efficacy  of  repentance,  but  rendered  it  of  the  efficacy  which 
it  is,  by  what  he  did  and  fuffered  for  us  : that  he  obtained 
for  us  the  benefit  of  having  our  repentance  accepted  unto 
eternal  life : not  only  that  he  revealed  to  Sinners,  that  they 
were  in  a capacity  of  falvation,  and  how  they  might  obtain 
it ; but  moreover  that  he  put  them  into  this  capacity  of  fal- 
vation, by  what  he  did  and  fuffered  for  them  ; put  us  into  a 
capacity  of  efcaping  future  punifhment,  and  obtaining 
future  happinefs.  And  it  is  our  wifdom  thankfully  to 
accept  the  benefit,  by  performing  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  is  offered,  on  our  part,  without  disputing  how 
it  was  procured,  on  his. 

Another  writer,  viz.  Mr.  Tomkins,  in  his  treatife  en- 
titled '*  Jefus  the  Mediator  between  God  and  Man,” 
feems  to  have  entertained  Similar  views  with  thofe  of 
bifhop  Butler  concerning  the  mediation  of  Chrift.  The 
fcripture,  fays  this  writer,  exprefsly  gives  Chrift  the  title 
of  mediator  (the  one  mediator):  this  will  be  allowed  even 
by  thofe  who  underftand  it  of  his  mediating  on  the  part 
of  God  towards  us,  or  of  his  being  inverted  with  a mediato- 
rial kingdom,  in  confequence  of  which  he  difpenfes  the  fa-- 
vours  of  God  to  men.  But  this,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
author  to  whom  we  now  refer,  is  merely  half  of  what  the 
fcripture  defigns,  when  it  calls  Chrift  the  mediator  ; for  he 
fuppofes  this  office  to  include  what  he  doth  or  hath  done  on 
our  behalf  towards  God.  The  apoftle,  he  thinks,  evidently 
and  diredlly  refers  to  this  (i  Tim.  ii.  5.)  when  he  adds, 

“ who  gave  himfelf  a ranfom  for  us.”  If,  then,  it  appears 
that  Chrift  offered  himfelf  a facrifice ; that  he  makes  inter- 
ceffion  for  us  ; that  he  is  ordained  for  us  an  high-prieft  in 
things  pertaining  to  God  ; and  that  we  are  required  to  come 
unto  God  by  him  under  this  character  : if  thefe,  and  the 
like,  are  in  the  plain  literal  fenle  the  doblrine  of  the  New 
Teltament,  none,  he  fuppofes,  can  make  it  matter  of  dif- 
pute,  whether  the  title  of  mediator  hath  not  refpeCt  to  thefe 
things,  as  well  as  to  his  adling  on  the  behalf  of  God  towards 
us : in  confirmation  of  which  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
term  itfelf  feems  to  imply  a tranfa&ing  with  each  party  on 
the  behalf  of  the  other  ; according  to  the  language  of  the 
apoftle  “ a mediator  is  not  of  one.”  The  objedl  of  the  au- 
thor in  the  treatife  which  we  have  cited,  is  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  declarations  of  fcripture  on  the  fubjefts  above 
ilated  ; or  to  fhew  that  they  reprefent  what  it  was  appointed 
for  Chrift  to  do  on  our  behalf,  and  confequcntly  what  he  hath 
done,  or  now  does  for  us,  in  order  to  our  reconciliation  with 
God.  Another  writer,  after  (hewing  that  the  general  no- 
tion of  a mediator  is  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  mod  honour- 
able fentiments  we  can  entertain  of  the  mercy  of  God,  ftates 
the  fubftance  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  Chriftian 
dodlrine  of  a mediator  in  the  following  terms  : viz.  “ that 
our  bletfed  Saviour  was  appointed  by  the  fupreme  authority 
of  heaven  and  earth,  to  reconcile  apoftate  and  rebellious  men 
to  their  offended  maker  and  fovereign,  and  to  be  the  dijlri- 
lutor  of  God’s  favour  to  mankind.”  He  thinks,  that  there 


are  feveral  probabilities  that  incline  us  to  believe,  that  our 
bleffed  Lord  never  exprefsly  affumed  to  himfelf  the  title  of 
mediator,  during  the  time  of  his  public  miniftry  upen  earth, 
and  that  it  never  was  aferibed  to  him  till  after  hi  exaltation  to 
regal  dignity  and  power  ; and  of  courfe  that  the  mediatorial 
character  of  Chrift  did  not  properly  commence  till  afier  his 
refurredlion,  when  he  had  all  power  committed  to  him,  and 
was  conftituted  the  one  Lord , through  whom  are  all  things. 
Adverting  to  the  death  of  Chrift,  as  a prominent  event  in 
his  hiftory,  he  obferves,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  render 
the  Deity  propitious,  i.  e.  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
creatures  upon  fit  and  honourable  terms,  becaufe  it  w-as  pro- 
pofed  by  himfelf,  and  the  whole  ufe  and  efficacy  of  it  fprung 
from  his  appointing  and  declaring  it  to  be  an  accepted  facri- 
fice, fo  that  it  mult  neceffarily  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  an- 
tecedently propitious.  The  truth  of  the  cafe  in  his  opinion 
feems  to  be,  that  it  was  “ an  expedient  originally  proceeding 
from  the  mercy  of  God,  and  not  the  argument  or  motive, 
inducing  him  to  be  merciful.  The  great  purpofes,  as  this 
author  ftates  them,  which  are  evidently  ferved  by  the  ex- 
prefs  command  of  God  to  conlider  the  death  of  Chrift  un- 
der the  notion  and  character  of  a facrifice,  are  thofe  which 
follow. 

Firft,  that  it  might  be  a {landing  memorial  of  God’s  being 
propitious,  and  inclined  to  pardon  the  fins  of  men  ; and  an 
enforcement  of  that  fundamental  principle  of  all  religion, 
that  he  is  a re  warder  of  them  that  diligently  feek  him  : “ A 
memorial  coinciding  with  the  aimoft  univerfal  fentiment  and 
pra&ice  of  the  world  (among  whom  facrifices  wereefteemed 
as  an  effential  part  of  religion) , and  likely,  upon  that  account, 
to  have  a more  certain  and  powerful  influence.” — Secondly, 
that  it  might  be  a {landing  memorial,  hkewife,  of  the  evil 
and  demerit  of  fin  ; and,  confequently,  a perpetual  incentive 
to  humility  and  repentance. — And,  thirdly,  it  feems  to  have 
been  wifely  appointed  with  this  view  likewife,  viz.  to  fuper- 
fede  the  ufe  of  all  future  facrifices  ; which,  extending  even 
to  human  facrifices,  had  been  the  moft  depraved  and  unna- 
tural branch  of  heathen  fuperftition.  And,  therefore,  that 
it  might  the  better  produce  this  effect,  which  was  worthy  the 
care  of  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  we  are  exprefsly  in- 
formed, that  Jefus  Chrirt  hath,  by  one  offering,  “perfected  for 
ever  them  that  are  fandlified.”  Heb  x.  14. 

And,  in  the  laft  place,  “ there  is  formed,  by  this  confti- 
tution,  a beautiful  analogy  in  a very  confiderable  and  im- 
portant point,  between  the  fettled  methods  of  God’s  natu- 
ral providence,  and  the  extraordinary  operations  of  his 
grace  which  perhaps  may  juftly  be  efteemed  as  one  of  the 
principal  reafons  of  it.  Fofter’s  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  ferm. 
xvi.  See  Atonement. 

Mediators  of  Qtiejlions, ' in  our  Old  Writers , were  fix 
perfons  authorized  by  ftatute,  who,  upon  any  queftion 
arifing  among  merchants,  relating  to  any  unmercable  wool, 
or  undue  packing,  &c.  might,  before  the  mayor,  or  officers 
of  the  itaple,  upon  their  oath,  certify  and  {ettle  the  fame 3 
to  whofe  order  and  determination  therein,  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  to  give  entire  credence,  and  fubmit,  27  Ed.  III. 
ftat.  2.  c.  24. 

Mediators,  Mec-k^outsc,  under  the  emperors  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  officers  of  flate,  who  had  he  diredlion  of  all  affairs 
tranfadled  at  court.  Their  chief,  or  prefident,  was  called 
megas  mefazon,  u-;-*!  and  anfwered  to  the  prime  or 

grand  vifier  of  the  Turks.  H-dm.  Lex.  in  voc. 

MEDIC  A,  in  Botany,  an  old  name  for  fome  plants  of 
the  Trefoil  or  Lucerne  family,  which  Tournefort  has  retained 
for  the  genus  Medicago  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  fuppoled  to  be 
derived  from  Media,  the  native  country  of  the  plants  to 
which  it  was  applied.  See  Medicago. 
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Medica  is  alfo  the  Linnsean  fpecific  name  of  the  Citron, 
Malus  medica,  or  Median  Apple,  of  the  old  writers.  See 
Citrus. 

MEDICAGO,  fo  called  by  Tournefort,  from  Medica , 
which  is  indeed  the  proper  name  of  the  plant, 
of  Diofcorides),  and  arofe  from  its  having  been  intro- 
duced into  Greece  by  the  Medes,  during  the  Perfian 
war  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  This  name  being  re- 
ftrained  by  Tournefort  to  a few  fpecies  with  a flat,  not  fpi- 
ral,  legume,  he  calls  the  very  numerous  ones  in  which 
that  part  is  more  or  lefs  convoluted,  or  fpiral,  Medicago, 
as  refembling,  or  approaching  to,  his  Medica.  Both 
tribes  are  united  under  the  above  appellation  by  Lin- 
naeus. The  original  Medica  of  the  ancients,  which  was  a 
valuable  fodder,  or,  in  the  modern  phrafe,  artificial grafs,  is 
probably  one  of  the  genus ; though  we  cannot  determine 
which,  and  it  may  pofiibly  be  fome  Trifolium,  or  perhaps  a 
Trigonella.  Lucern,  Medick,  or  Snail  Trefoil.  Linn. 
Gen.  389.  Schreb.  510.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1403. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  793.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  96.  JufT.  336.  Lamarck  llluftr.  t.  612. 
Gaertn.  t.  133.  (Cochleata;  Riv.  Tetrap.  lrr.  t.  88.  Fal- 
cata  ; ibid.  t.  84  83.  87.)  — Clafs  and  order,  D'tadelphia  De- 
candria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacea,  Linn.  Leguminofe,  JufT. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  ftraight, 
cylindrical,  fomewhat  bell-ffiaped,  divided  about  half  way 
down  into  five  pointed,  nearly  equal,  fegments.  Cor.  papi- 
lionaceous. Standard  ovate,  undivided,  inflexed  at  its  edges, 
the  whole  reflexed.  Wings  ovate-oblong,  affixed  to  the 
appendages  of  the  keel,  cohering  by  their  edges  within  it. 
Keel  oblong,  cloven,  fpreading,  obtufe,  bent  down  by  the 
piftil,  and  divaricating  from  the  ftandard.  Slam.  Filaments 
in  two  fets,  united  almofl  to  the  top  ; anthers  fmall.  Pifl. 
Germen  fta'ked,  oblong,  incurved,  comprefled,  enfolded  by 
the  filaments,  darting  from  the  keel,  and  forcing  back  the 
ftandard,  terminating  in  a (hort,  awl-fhaped,  nearly  ftraight, 
Jlyle ; Jiigma  terminal,  minute.  Peru.  Legume  comprefled, 
long,  inflexed.  Seeds  feveral,  kidney-ffiaped  or  angular. 

Obf.  The  Cochleatee  of  Rivinus  have  a fpirally  convoluted 
legume  ; his  Falcata  a curved,  or  fickle -ffiaped  one. 

Eff.  Ch.  Legume  comprefled,  fpiral,  forcing  back  the 
keel  of  the  corolla  from  its  ftandard. 

The  latefl  edition  of  Linnaeus  enumerates  but  ten  fpecies 
of  Medicago , becaufe  he  always  confounded,  under  his 
M.  polymorpha , a numerous  tribe,  which,  though  they  ge- 
nerally accord  very  nearly  in  herbage,  differ  too  widely  and 
conftantly  in  their  fruit  to  be  efteemed  mere  varieties  of  one 
fpecies.  Willdenow,  following  Gaertner,  has  diftinguiffied 
them  all,  and  has  even  added  feveral  new  ones,  making  all 
together  37.  He  has  perhaps  gone  too  far,  and  the  fubjeft 
appears  to  demand  revifion,  which  we  fhall  here  attempt. — 
Medicago  virginica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1096,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  plant  as  Hedyfarum  frutefeens,  and  is  therefore 
omitted  here.  On  this  point  however  the  Linnaean  herba- 
rium affords  no  information. 

* Legumes  lunate , fomewhat  twifitd . 

I.  M.  arborea.  Tree  Medick,  or  Moon  Trefoil.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1096.  (Cytifus  feptimus  cornutus ; Ger.  em.  1303.) 

— Legumes  lunate,  entire  at  the  margin.  Stem  arborefeent. 

— Native  of  rocky  places  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  the 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  about  Naples,  flowering  in  the  early 
fpring.  It  is  with  us  a hardy  green-houfe  ftirub.  Stem 
bufhy.  Leaves  ternate,  on  long  ftalks ; their  leaflets  in- 
verfely  heart-fhaped,  hoary  and  filky  beneath,  like  all  the 
ftalks.  Flowers  in  axillary,  (talked  heads,  or  very  (hort 
qlufters,  of  a full  yellow.  Legume  reticulated,  making 


fcarcely  more  than  one  complete  turn. — This  (hrub  has  beeit 
(hewn  by  M.  Amoureux  in  the  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d’  Agriculture 
de  Paris,  for  1787,  part  2d,  to  be  the  real  Cytifus  of  Vir- 
gil, celebrated  by  him  for  caufing  cows  to  yield  abundance 
of  milk,  while  its  flowers  are  grateful  to  goats  and  to 
bees. 

2.  M.  radiata.  Radiated  Medick.  Gaertn.  f.  3.  (Luna- 
ria  radiata  italorum  ; Lob.  Ic.  v.  2.  38.  Trifolium  filiqua 
lunata  ; Ger.  em.  1207.) — Legume  kidney -ffiaped,  toothed 
at  the  edge.  Leaves  ternate. — Native  of  Italy.  Root  an- 
nual. Stem  eredt,  more  or  lefs  branched  from  the  bottom, 
a fpan  high.  Leaves  (talked,  ternate,  obovate,  (harply 
toothed,  fomewhat  hairy.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  tw’o  or 
three  on  each  axillary  (talk.  Calyx  hairy.  Legumes  Angu- 
larly elegant,  curved  into  an  orbicular  flat  form,  near  an  inch 
broad,  naked,  glaucous,  purplifh,  finely  reticulated,  fringed 
with  briftly  teeth.  Seeds  numerous,  tranfverfely  corrugated. 

3.  M.  circinata . Pinnate  Kidney  Medick.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1096.  (Falcata  foliis  anthyllidis Riv.  Tetrap.  Irr. 
t.  87.)  — Legume  kidney-ffiaped,  toothed  at  the  edge. 
Leaves  pinnate,  lyrate,  entire. — Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Levant.  Annual.  Leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  An- 
thyllis  vulneraria,  pinnate,  with  obovate,  entire,  thick,  hairy 
leaflets,  the  odd  one  very  large.  The  earlieft  leaves  are 
Ample.  Flowers  yellow,  two  or  three  on  a long  bracteated 
axillary  (talk,  like  thofe  of  a Lotus.  Legume  (mailer  and 
lefs  elegant  than  in  the  laft,  hairy.  Willdenow  and  Gtertner 
deferibe  a variety  whofe  legume  is  fmaller,  without  teeth, 
which  may  well  prove  a fpecies.  We  have  never  feen  it. 

4.  M . fativa.  Lucern,  or  Purple  Medick.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1096.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  48.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1749.  (Me- 
dica legitima  ; Clttf.  Hift.  v.  2.  242.) — Flower-ftalks  race- 
mofe.  Legumes  contorted.  Stem  eredl,  fmooth. — In  dry 
paftures  and  by  road  fides  in  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
occalionnlly  in  England,  but  it  is  hardly  wild  with  us.  For 
its  defeription,  and  agricultural  ufe,  fee  Lucern.  The  le- 
gume is  frequently  fo  much  convoluted,  that  it  rather  belongs 
to  the  next  fedtion. 

5.  M. falcata.  Yellow  Sickle-podded  Medick.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1096.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  86,  87.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1016. 
— Flower-llalks  racemofe.  Legumes  mcon-ffiaped.  Stem 

procumbent Found  in  dry  gravelly  places  in  various  parts 

of  Europe.  In  England  chiefly  about  Norwich  and  Bury. 
It  greatly  refembles  the  laft,  but  does  not  grow  ereft,  and 
the  legume  is  merely  fickle-ffiaped,  not  contorted.  The 
flowers  vary  from  yellow  to  purple,  and  are  often  of  a green 

hue,  combined  of  both  the  former  tints.  Thefe  two  laft 
fpecies  are  perennial,  and  perhaps  neareft  akin  to  the  firft, 
arborea. 

6.  M.  glutinofa.  Clammy  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  3. 
1406. — Flower-ftalks  racemofe.  Legumes  falcate,  twifted, 
hairy  and  vifeid,  like  the  calyx.  Leaflets  obovate,  toothed 
at  the  fummit. — Native  of  graffy  land  ir  I'auria.  Willde- 
now fays  it  is  very  fimilar  to  M.  falcata,  but  differs  in  having 
obovate  leaflets,  and  a hairy  vifeid  calyx.  The  ferns  are 
afeending,  and  downy. 

7.  M.  lupulina.  Black  Medick,  or  Nonefuch.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1097.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  2.  t.  37.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  971. 
Mart.  Ruft.  t.  19.  (Trifolium  luteum  lupulinum ; Ger. 
em.  1186.) — Spikes  ovate.  Legumes  kidney-ffiaped,  rug- 
ged and  veiny,  fingle-feeded.  Stem  procumbent. — Frequent 
in  the  meadows  and  paftures  of  Europe.  It  is  annual,  flower- 
ing all  fummer  long,  and  is  much  cultivated,  as  an  artificial 
grafs,  for  a crop  of  hay,  or  as  fodder  for  ffieep.  The  ferns 
fpread  widely.  The  leaflets  are  broad,  roundiffi-obovate, 
finely  toothed.  Flowers  yellow,  fmall,  in  denfe  ovate  (talked 
fpikes,  very  much  refembling  fome  of  the  common  yellow 
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fpecies  of  Trifolium,  with  which  indeed  the  whole  habit  of 
the  plant  accords,  but  the  curved,  black,  rugged  legumes, 
as  they  ripen,  confpicuoufly  diftinguifh  it. 

8.  M.  obfcura.  Doubtful  Medick.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  I.  25. 

t.  1 . Flo wer-ftalks  racemofe.  Legumes  kidney-lhaped,  with 

two  feeds.  Stipulas  toothed.  Leaflets  obovate,  fo  me  what 
rhomboid.  Stems  recumbent. — Suppofed  by  Retzius,  who 
had  it  by  accident  with  other  feeds,  to  be  a native  of  Ger- 
many. Root  annual.  The  habit  and  flowers  are  like  many 
of  the  next  fedion,  but  the  legume  is  merely  orbicular,  not 
cochleated,  or  truly  fpiral ; its  diameter  fcarcely  a quarter  of 
an  inch. 

**  Lepimes  fp'trally  convoluted. 

9.  M.  projlrata.  Slender  Proftrate  Medick.  Linn.  Suppl. 
340.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  39.  t.  89.  Ehrh.  PI.  Seled.  49. 

I Flower-ftalks  racemofe.  Stem  procumbent,  thread-(haped, 

much  branched.  Legumes  thrice  convoluted,  thick-edged, 
without  prickles.  Stipulas  briftle-fhaped,  undivided.  Leaf- 
lets nearly  linear. — Native  of  expofed  (tony  ground  in  Hun- 
gary and  Italy.  It  is  known  by  its  long,  (lender,  much 
branched  Jlems,  Ample  Jlipulas,  very  narrow  leaflets  toothed 
merely  at  the  point,  and  fmall  orbicular  legumes,  conliiting 
of  two  or  three  complete  fpiral  turns,  thick  at  the  edge, 
deftitute  of  teeth  or  prickles,  and  very  (lightly  downy.  The 

flowers  are  yellow,  and,  like  the  reft  of  the  plant,  vary  much 
in  fize  according  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil.  The  root  is  pe- 
rennial, in  which  it  differs  from  moft  of  this  fecond  fedion, 
and  agrees  with  fativa  and  falcata,  which  alfo  it  approaches 
in  habit ; but  the  whole  nature  of  the  legume  has  induced 
us  to  remove  it  hither. 

10.  M.  orbicularis.  Flat  Snail  Medick.  (M.  polymorpha 

orbicularis;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1097.  Cochleata  frudu  orbicu- 
lato  ; Riv.  Tetr.  Irr.  t.  88.  f.  1. — Morif.  fed.  2.  t.  15. 
f.  2.) — Stalks  one  or  two-flowered.  Stipulas  in  many 

capillary  fegments.  Legumes  orbicular,  depreffed,  with  ra- 
diating veins,  and  no  teeth Native  of  fields  in  the  fouth  of 

Europe.  Annual.  Stems  long  and  proftrate,  angular,  (len- 
der, fmooth.  Leaflets  obovate,  (harply  toothed,  fmooth. 
Stipulas  deeply  pinnatifid.  Flowers  very  fmall,  yellow,  on 
(lender  axillary  ftalks.  Legumes  fmooth,  orbicular,  de- 
preffed, above  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  An- 
gularly neat,  marked  with  elevated  radiating  veins,  and  of 
a glaucous  or  purplilh  hue.  This  is  one  of  thofe  hardy 
annuals,  cultivated  in  curious  gardens,  by  the  name  of  Snails, 
the  Scorpiurus  vermiculata  generally  accompanying  them  un- 
der the  appellation  of  Caterpillars,  which  its  legumes  ftrik- 
ingly  refemble. 

11.  M.  rugofa.  Rugged  Snail  Medick.  Lamarck  Did. 
v.  3.  632.  (M.  elegans;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1408.  Coch- 
leata -frudu  rugofo  ; Riv.  t.  88.  f.  5.  Morif.  fed.  2.  t.  15. 
f.  4.) — Stalks  about  two-flowered.  Stipulas  toothed.  Le- 
gumes orbicular,  depreffed,  with  radiating  elevated  veins,  a 
thick  edge,  and  no  teeth. — Native  of  Sicily.  We  have  feen 
no  fpecimen  of  this,  but  it  fhould  feem  to  be  only  a flight 
variety  of  the  laft,  except  the  Jlipulas  may  ferve  to  dillinguiflt 
them. 

12.  M.  fcutellata.  Common  Snail  Medick.  Lamarck 
Did.  v.  3.  633.  (M.  polymorpha  fcutellata  ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1097.  Cochleata  frudu  (cutellato  ; Riv.  t.  88.  f.  2. 
t.  89.  f.  1.  Morif.  fed.  2.  t.  15.  f.  3.) — Stalks  about  two- 
flowered.  Stipulas  half  arrow-fhaped,  toothed.  Legumes 
globular,  fpiral,  convex  beneath,  the  convolutions  ered, 
rugofe,  without  teeth. — Frequent  in  corn  fields  in  the  fouth 
of  Europe,'  and  the  moft  common  kind  in  our  gardens.  It 
differs  fpecifically  from  M.  orbicularis  in  having  broad flipu- 
las,  often  ftrongly  toothed,  but  not  divided  into  deep  capil- 
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lary  fegments.  The  legume  moreover  differs  widely  in  being 
globofe,  in  confequence  of  the  edges  of  its  convolutions 
being  turned  upwards,  or  ered,  and  they  may  be  pulled 
afunder  like  a rolled  (lip  of  paper.  The  whole  herb  is  more 
or  lefs  downy. 

13.  M.  Helix.  Small  Snail  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
1409.  (M.  laevis;  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  213.) — Stalks 
many-flowered.  Stipulas  ftrongly  toothed.  Legumes  or- 
bicular, flat,  of  two  fpiral  diftant  turns,  concentrically 
veined,  without  fpines. — We  have  from  the  fouth  of  France 
what  anfwers  well  to  Willdenow’s  defeription,  nor  have  we 
the  lead  doubt  concerning  the  fynonym  of  Desfontaines. 
The  leaflets  are  obovate,  rounded,  with  (hallow  teeth.  Sti- 
pulas much  like  the  laft.  Flowers  four  or  fire  on  a ftalk. 
Legumes  hairy,  a quarter  of  an  inch  only  in  diameter,  marked 
with  concentric  or  fpiral  interbranching  veins,  in  which  re- 
fped  it  differs  effentially  from  the  three  laft,  as  well  as  from 
M.  obfcura,  to  which  Willdenow  compares  it ; a charader 
which  feems  to  have  been  noted  by  Desfontaines. 

14.  M.  tornata.  Screw-turned  Snail  Medick.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1409.  (M.  polymorpha  tornata;  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1098.  Herb.  Linn.  Cochleata  frudu  tornatili ; Riv. 
t.  88.  f.  4.) — Stalks  many-flowered.  Stipulas  deeply  toothed. 
Legumes  cylindrical,  flat  at  each  end,  of  many,  rather  dif- 
tant, horizontal,  fmooth,  thin-edged  turns,  without  fpines. 
— Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The  only  fpecimen  we 
have  ever  feen  is  that  of  Linnaeus,  who  by  quoting  a figure 
of  Morifon  which  belongs  to  the  following,  has  led  fome 
botanifts  aftray.  Lachenal  took  one  for  the  other,  and  Des- 
fontaines has  confounded  the  two.  Whether  they  are  more 
than  varieties  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
fome  others  of  the  genus ; but  they  appear  diftind.  The 
real  tornata,  figured  by  Rivinus  in  that  curious  tab.  88, 
which  is  wanting  in  many  copies  of  his  book,  has  a fmall 
legume,  that  appears  to  be  neatly  turned,  exadly  like  a ferew, 
the  convolutions  being  flat  and  horizontal,  rather  diftant, 
with  a thin  fmooth  even  edge,  parallel  and  near  to  which 
runs  a principal  concentric  fpiral  rib  or  nerve,  conneded  by 
reticulated  veins  with  the  centre,  and  fending  off  a minute 
branch,  here  and  there,  to  the  margin.  The  Jlipulas  have 
generally  a few  deep  taper-pointed  teeth.  The  flowers  are 
rather  large,  four  or  five  on  a ftalk.  Leaves  (harply  toothed. 

15.  M.  turbinata.  Clofe-turned  Snail  Medick.  Willd. 

Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1409.  (M.  polymorpha  turbinata;  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  1098.  Cochleata  frudu  turbinato  ; Riv.  t.  88.  f.  3. 
Morif.  fed.  2.  t.  13.  f.  5.) — Stalks  many-flowered.  Sti- 
pulas deeply  toothed.  Legumes  ovate,  convex  at  each  end, 
of  many,  clofely  imbricated,  thick-edged,  even  turns,  with- 
out fpines. — Native  of  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France.  Like 
the  laft  in  habit  and  general  charaders,  but  the  legume  is 
twice  as  large,  ovate,  its  convolutions  crowded  clofe  to- 
gether, as  if  imbricated  upwards,  prefenting  a thick  edge 
outwards,  along  which  runs  the  fame  fpiral  concentric  nerve 
which  in  the  M.  tornata  is  fituated  within  the  margin. 
Willdenow,  who  appears  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
thefe  plants,  has  removed  a fynonym  of  J.  Bauhin,  cited 
here  by  Linnaeus,  to  the  following,  to  which  it  evidently 
belongs.  Linnaeus  indeed  confounded  the  two,  and  Lache- 
nal, led  perhaps  by  Bauhin’s  fynonym,  took  the  tubercu- 
lata  for  turbinata.  We  cannot  however  follow  Willdenow 
in  here  quoting  Bauhin’s  Medica  fcutellata,  v.  2.  384,  which 
appears  to  us  the  real  Medicago  fcutellata,  our  n.  12. 

16.  M.  tuberculata.  Warty  Snail  Medick.  Willd.  Sp. 

PI.  v.  3.  1410  (M.  polymorpha  tuberculata  ; Retz.  ObL 

fafc.  2.  23.  Medica  magna  turbinata  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  2. 
385.  Cochleata  frudu  verrucofo;  Riv.  t.  88.  f.  6.  Morif. 
fed.  2.  t.  13.  f.  6.) — Stalks  about  two-flowered.  Stipulas 
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deeply  toothed.  Legumes  nearly  cylindrical,  flattifh  at 
each  end,  of  many  horizontal  crowded  turns,  befet  with  a 
double  row  of  corrugated  warts.— Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  This  differs  from  the  laft  in  having  only  one  or 
two  flowers  on  each  ftalk,  which  feems  to  be  conftant,  and 
in  the  rather  fmaller,  more  cylindrical,  legumes , the  outer 
edge  of  whofe  convolutions  is  clofely  befet  with  a double 
row  of  bluntifti  warts,  imbedded  in  a fort  of  granulated 
fltin.  In  an  early  ftate  thefe  warts  are  rather  bluntifti 
fpines. 

17.  M.  aculeaia.  Prickly  Snail  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  1410.  (Cochleata  frudu  t'urbinato  et  echinato;  Riv. 
t.  S8.  f.  7 ?) — “ Stalks  about  two-flowered.  Stipulas 
toothed.  Leaflets  fomewhat  rhomboid.  Legumes  cylin- 
drical, flattifh  at  each  end,  of  many  turns,  befet  with  thick 
fhort  marginal  fpines.” — Native  country  unknown.  Will- 
denow  defcribes  it  as  very  like  the  preceding,  but  diftind, 
the  legumes  being  befet  with  unequal,  thick,  and  very  fhort, 
prickles.  Not  having  feen  this  plant,  we  quote  with 
doubt  the  figure  of  Rivinus,  which  anfwers  pretty  well  to 
the  defcription.  Willdenow  feems  not  to  have  known  this 
tab.  S8. 

18.  M.  Mures.  Thorny  Snail  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  1410.  (Cochleata  frudu  durius  echinato  ; Riv.  t.  88. 
f.  10?) — “ Stalks  about  two-flowered.  Stipulas  deeply 
toothed,  or  fringed.  Leaflets  obovate.  Legumes  cylin- 
drical, rather  convex  at  each  end,  of  many  turns,  befet 
with  ftraight  thorns.” — Native  country  unknown,  but  Will- 
denow had  the  plant  alive,  as  well  as  the  laft.  He  defcribes 
it  with  cylindrical  turbinate  legumes,  befet  with  thick  awl- 
fhaped  thorns,  and  differing  from  the  laft  in  having  obo- 
vate obtufe  leaflets , the  lower  ones  obcordate ; linear-awl- 
fhaped  Jlipulas  with  fringe-like  teeth,  not  lanceolate  ones 
toothed  only  at  the  bafe  ; and  longer  thorns  upon  the 
fruit.  We  quote  Rivinus  with  doubt,  for  the  fame  reafon  as 
before,  though  we  have  fcarcely  any  hefitation  about  either 
of  his  figures. 

19.  M.  intertexta.  Entangled  Prickly  Medick.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1411.  (M.  polymorpha  intertexta;  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1098.  Cochleata  frudu  echinato  maximo  ; Riv.  t.  88. 
f.  9;  and  t.  90.  Morif.  fed.  2.  t.  15.  f.  7,  8,  9.) — Stalks 
about  two-flowered.  Stipulas  deeply  toothed.  Legumes 
oval,  of  many  turns,  befet  with  two  rows  of  long,  awl- 
fhaped,  clofe-prcffed  thorns,  alternately  divaricated. — Native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Dittinguifhed  from  all  the  fore- 
going by  its  nearly  globular  legumes,  about  the  fize  of  a 
goofeberry,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  dole  convolutions, 
concealed  by  the  long  fharp  thorns,  which  cover  the  whole 
fruit,  and  which  being  alternately  dep'-effed,  in  two  oppofite 
diredions,  appear  matted  together.  In  all  our  ipecimens 
thefe  thorns  are  fmooth  ; Wiildenow  defcribes  them  as 
jiubefcent.  The  flowers  are  from  two  to  four  on  each 
ftalk.  Stipulas  fringed  with  long  (harp  teeth.  Leaflets  obo- 
vate, or  fomewhat  rhomboid,  narrow,  Iharply  toothed.  This 
fpecies  is  often  met  with  in  gardens. 

20.  M.  ciliaris.  Hairy  Prickly  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

14x1.  (M.  polymorpha  ciliaris;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1099. 

Cochleata  frudu  echinato  rotundo  ; Riv.  t.  88.  f.  8.) — 
Stalks  about  two  flowered.  Stipulas  deeply  toothed.  Le- 
gumes oval,  of  many  turns,  befet  with  two  rows  of  ftiort 
awl-lhaped  hairy  thorns,  fpreading  in  two  directions. — 
“ Native  of  the  fouth  of  France.”  Willdenow.  Sent  from  Si- 
cily by  Mr.  Bivona  Bernardi.  In  habit  and  fize  it  altogether 
agrees  with  the  laft  ; but  the  legumes  are  covered  with  much 
fhorter  hairy  thorns,  ranged  in  two  rows  along  the  edge 
of  their  convolutions,  fpreading  in  oppofite  diredions,  but 
not  depreffed. 


21.  M.  carflieufls.  Creeping-rooted  Medick.  Jacq. 
Coll.  v.  1.  86.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  156.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  909.^ — 
Stalks  many-flowered.  Leaflets  ovate.  Stem  ered.  Root 
creeping.  Legumes  depreffed,  of  many  turns,  fringed  with 
two  rows  of  ftraight  fpreading  briftles. — Native  of  the  alps 
of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  faid  to  have  been  introduced 
into  our  gardens  in  1790.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  peren- 
nial creeping  root,  and  upright,  fquare,  almolt  ftirubby  flem. 
The  leaflets  moreover  are  ovate,  not  obovate.  Flowers  fix 
or  eight  on  each  ftalk,  of  a bright  yellow,  their  ftandard 
ftreaked  with  red.  Legumes  black,  not  half  the  fize  of  the 
two  preceding,  of  fewer  turns,  and  depreffed,  the  edges 
fringed  with  two  divaricated  rows  of  long  briftles. 

22.  M.  maculata.  Spotted  Medicfc.-  Sibth.  Oxon.  232. 

Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1412.  (M.  ^polymorpha  arabica; 

Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1098.  FI.  Brit.  797.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1616. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  47.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  76.  Cochleata 
frudu  longitis  echinato  ; Riv.  t.  88.  f.  12.  Morif.  fe6t.  2. 
t.  15.  f.  12?) — Stalks  two  or  three-flowered.  Leaflets  in- 
veriely  heart-lhaped,  fpotted.  Stipulas  dilated,  (harply 
toothed.  Legumes  depreffed,  their  convolutions  fringed 
with  numerous,  long,  lpreading  briftles. — Native  of  the 
more  temperate  countries  of  Europe.  Found  in  the  fouth 
of  England,  on  a gravelly  foil,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
The  Jlems  are  pioftrate.  Root  annual.  Leaflets  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  obcordate  (hape,  and  a black  or  purplifh 
fpot  in  the  middle  of  their  difk,  which  however  dilappears 
from  the  later  or  upper  leaves.  Stipulas  half-heart -ftiaped, 
with  (harp  broad  teeth.  Flowers  two  or  three  on  a ftalk, 
yellow,  as  indeed  are  all  of  this  fedion  of  the  genus.  Le- 
gumes fmall,  depreffed,  of  feveral  turns,  marked  with  con- 
centric nearly  parallel  ribs,  and  fringed  with  long,  fpreading, 
(lender,  and  rather  weak  fpines,  or  briftles,  the  whole  pale 
brown  or  whitifh  when  ripe. — The  three  varieties  enumerated 
in  the  Flora  Britannica  are  now  elteemed  diftirid  fpecies, 
at  lead  the  / 3 and  7 . The  $ we  know'  only  by  the  report  of 
Dillenius. 

23.  M.  truncatula.  Abrupt  Medick.  Gsertn.  v.  2.  330. 

t.  153.  Morif.  fed.  2.  t.  13.  f.  17.  (M.  tentaculata,  by 

miftake  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1413.) — Stalks  about  two- 
flowered.  Stipulas  toothed.  Legumes  cylindrical,  foiial, 
flat  at  each  end,  befet  with  two  ranks  of  fmooth,  lanceolate, 
clofe-preffed  prickles.  — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
Willdenow  had  it  living,  and  defcribes  the  leaflets  as  obo- 
vate ; Jlipulas  awl-fnaped  and  toothed  ; JlatJes  two-flowered  ; 
legumes  as  above.  We  fhould  think  it  a variety  of  the  fol- 
lowing, but  not  having  feen  it,  we  dare  not  decide. 

24.  M.  coronata.  Coronet  Medick.  Lamarck  Did. 

v.  3.  634.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1413.  (M.  polymorpha 

coronata  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1098.  Moril.  fed.  2.  t.  13.  f.  16. 
Medica  coronata  cherleri  parva  ; Bauh.  Hill.  v.  2.  386.  — 
Stalks  many-flowered.  Leaflets  inverfely  heart-lhaped.  Le- 
gumes cylindrical,  hairy',  flat  at  each  end,  ct  about  two  turns, 
bordered  with  an  afeending  and  defeending  row  of  ilrong, 
clofe-preffed,  awl-lhaped  Ipines. — Native  of  the  fouth  of 
France.  We  have  it  from  Gerard.  This  is  a very  fmall 
fpecies,  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  hardly  branched  ; 
with  lanceolate  ribbed  Jlipulas , fcarcely  toothed  except  at  the 
bafe  ; feveral  fmall  flowers  on  each  ftalk  ; and  curious  little 
legumes,  well  repreiented  in  the  figures  quoted.  The  leaflets 
are  hairy,  obcordate,  (trongly  toothed. 

23.  M.  apkulata.  Wheel  toothed  Medick.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  1414.  (M.  coronata  ; Gasrtn.  v.  2.  349.  t.  133. 

Morif.  fed.  2.  t.  13.  f.  14?)  — Stalks  many -flowered. 
Stipulas  deeply  toothed.  Leaflets  obovate.  Legumes  de- 
preffed, of  three  turns,  ftrohgly  reticulated,  with  two 
rows  of  minute,  diverging,  marginal  teeth. — Native  of  the 
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fouth  of  Europe.  We  have  it  from  ProfefTor  Lachenal 
under  the  name  of  M.  coronata,  but  it  is  very  dillindt  from 
the  laft,  being  a much  larger  plant,  with  deeply  fringed 
(lipulas,  obovate  fmooth  leaflets , and  flattened  ftrongly  re- 
ticulated legumes,  whofe  teeth  are  fcarcely  more  prominent 
than  their  veins. 

2 6.  M.  denticulata.  Sickle -toothed  Medick.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  1414. — “ Stalks  many-flowered.  Stipulas  deeply 
toothed.  Leaflets  obovate.  Legumes  deprefled,  of  two 
turns,  reticulated,  with  two  rows  of  diverging  marginal 
fpines.” — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Very  near  the 
laft,  differing  only  in  its  longer  bnftle-like  marginal  fpines. 
Willd.  We  have  from  the  fea-coaft  near  Cley,  in  Norfolk, 
what  feems  to  anfwer  to  thefe  chara&ers,  except  that  in 
ours  the  leaflets  are  inverfely  heart-lhaped.  We  know  not 
whether  this  has  been  noticed  as  a Britifti  plant,  or  whether 
it  be  the  M.  polymorpha  5 of  FI.  Brit,  adopted  there  from 
Dillenius. 

27.  M.  muricata.  Flat-toothed  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

▼.  3.  1414.  (M.  polymorpha  muricata;  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1098-  FI.  Brit.  798  y.  Morif.  fedt.  2.  t.  15.  f.  J 1.  Tri- 
folium  cochleatum,  modiolis  fpinofis  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  113. 
f.  6.) — Stalks  many-flowered.  Stipulas  deeply  toothed. 
Leaflets  obovate,  fomewhat  rhomboid.  Legumes  deprefled, 
of  five  turns,  with  {hort,  deprefled,  radiating  teeth. — Na- 
tive of  dry  ground  in  France  and  Italy.  Said  by  Ray 
to  have  been  found  on  the  fea  bank  at  Orford,  Suffolk. 
The  ltrudture  of  its  legume  is  abundantly  different  from  the 
foregoing  five  fpecies,  the  teeth  being  horizontal,  and  in 
Angle  rows,  nor  is  the  furface  veiny  or  reticulated.  The 
leaflets  are  hairy.  Flowers  from  two  to  four  on  each  ftalk. 

28.  M.  Gerardi.  Gerardian  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  1415.  Waldft.  and  Kitaib.  Hungar.  Morif.  fedt.  2. 
t.  15.  f.  18. — “ Stalks  about  two-flowered.  Stipulas 
with  fetaceous  teeth.  Leaflets  obovate.  Legumes  hairy,' 
deprefled,  of  five  turns,  with  awl-fliaped,  projecting,  hooked 
fpines.” — Native  of  Spain,  Narbonne,  and  Hungary. — We 
know  it  only  from  Willdenow,  who  had  dried  fpeciraens 
before  him. 

29.  M.  reBa.  Upright  Dwarf  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  1413.  (M.  polymorpha  redfa  ; Dcsfont.  Atlant.  v.  2. 
212.) — Stalks  fingle-flowered.  Stipulas  entire.  Leaflets 
wedge-fhaped,  downy.  Stem  eredt.  Legumes  fpiral,  with 
hooked  teeth. — Native  of  Bafbary.  About  four  inches 
high,  annual,  downy  and  filky.  Leaflets  fmall,  with  minute 
teeth.  Stipulas  ovate,  acute.  Flowh's  axillary,  on  very  {hort 
ftalks.  Legume  orbicular. 

30.  M.  marina.  D»wuy  Sea  Medick.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1097.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1415.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  26. 
t.  130.  (Cochleata  incana  ; Riv.  t.  91.  f.  2.  t.  88.  f.  15.) 
— Stalks  many-flowered.  Herb  procumbent,  very  downy. 
Leaflets  obovate,  crenate  or  entire.  Stipulas  undivided. 
Legumes  very  hairy,  with  ftrong  radiating  teeth. — Native 
of  the  fandy  fea-coaft  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  fouth 
of  Europe.  Root  perennial.  Stems  proftrate,  much  branched, 
denfely  clothed  with  foft  hoary  hairs,  as  is  every  part  of  the 
herbage.  The  lerflets  are  wedge-fhaped,  broad,  but  fcarcely 
obovate,  either  quite  entire,  or  {lightly  crenate  at  the  end 
only.  Flowers  numerous,  of  a full  yellow,  in  denfe  round 
heads.  Legumes  with  feveral  convolutions,  edged  with  pro- 
minent, awl-fhaped,  ftrong  hairy  teeth. — This  can  be 
confounded  with  no  other,  and  even  Linnaeus  keeps  it 
feparate  from  the  varieties  of  his  fuppofed  fpecies  poly- 
morpba. 

31.  M.  Tereleilum.  Prickly  Screw  Medick.  Willd.  Sp. 

PI.  v.  3.  1416.  (M.  aculeata  ; Gtertn.  v.  2.  349.  t.  155. 

Morif.  fe6h,  2.  t.  15.  f.  20,  2t.  Cochleata  fru&u  rarius 


echinato  ; Riv.  t.  88.  f.  11  ?)  Stalks  with  feveral  flowers* 
Stipulas  deeply  toothed.  Leaflets  obovate,  obtufe.  Le- 
gumes cylindrical,  flat  at  each  end,  of  five  turns,  with  two 
rows  of  diverging,  very  Ihort,  awl-fhaped  fpines. — Native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  In  habit  this  is  among  the  more 
luxuriant  procumbent  fpecies.  The  leaflets  are  broad, 
ftrongly  toothed  ; the  lower  ones  molt  -abrupt.  Spines  of 
the  legumes,  thick  at  the  bafe,  often  conical,  reflexed  in  op- 
pofite  directions.  The  ripe  legume  is  the  fize  of  a large  pea. 
Hence  we  rather  cite  Rivinus’s  fig.  7 for  our  17th  fpecies, 
M.  aculeata,  than,  with  Grertner,  for  the  prefent,  that 
figure  being  nearly  thrice  as  large. 

32.  M.  tribuloides.  Caltrop  Medick.  Lamarck  Di£t. 
v.  3.  635.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1416.—“  Stalks  two- 
flowered.  Stipulas  toothed.  Leaflets  obovate.  Legumes 
cylindrical,  flat  at  each  end,-  of  five  turns,  with  two  rows 
of  diverging  conical  fpines.” — Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Willdenow  fays  the  legumes  are  very-  like  thofe  of 
his  tentacula/a,  our  truncatula,  n.  23,  but  larger,  with  longer 
fpines,  which  are  merely  reflexed,  not  clofe-preffed.  We 
have  feen  no  fpecimen  that  anfwers  to  this.  Willdenow  had 
it  alive. 

33.  M.  uncinala.  Larger  Bur  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  1417. — Stalks  many-flowered.  Stipulas  toothed.  Leaf- 
lets obovate.  Legumes  cylindrical,  {hort,  flat  at  each  end, 
of  feveral  diftant  turns,  with  two  fpreading  rows  of  long, 
awl-fliaped,  hooked  fpines — Willdenow,  who  had  this  alfo 
alive,  fuppofes  it  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  We 
find  what  anfwers  very  corredlly  to  his  defeription  in  the 
Linnasan  herbarium,  marked  coronata,  which  is  moft  affuredly 
an  error.  Linnaeus  having  referred  all  this  tribe  to  one 
fpecies,  was  not  fufficiently  attentive  to  their  differences,  even 
as  varieties.  The  legumes  of  the  prefent  are  nearly  globofe, 
loofely  fpiral,  and  diftinguiflied  by  their  hooked  prickles 
from  nearly  all  the  foregoing,  in  which  mark  they  agree 
with  two  hereafter  deferibed,  minima  and  nigra. 

34.  M.  rigidula.  Briftly  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 

1417.  (M.  polymorpha  rigidula;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1098. 

Medica  fru&u  cochleato  fpinofo ; Ger.  em.  1199.  Coch- 
leata fruftu  echinato  rotundo  minore  ; Riv.  t.  88.  f.  13  ?) 
Stalks  with  feveral  flowers.  Stipulas  toothed.  Leaflets 
obovate.  Legumes  cylindrical,  of  many  turns,  with  conical 
ftraight  fpreading  fpines. — Native  of  fields  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Barbary. — This  differs  from  the  laft  in  having  the  con- 
volutions of  the  legume  clofer,  the  fpines  ftraight,  ali  hori- 
zontally fpreading  ; the  flowers  twice  as  large.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  adjuft  the  fynonyms  of  all  thefe  fpecies.  The  figure 
of  Gerard,  which  is  alfo  found  in  Lobel’s  leones,  v.  2.  37. 
f.  1,  may  have  been  done  for  either,  but  it  beft  agrees  with 
this.  We  are  much  in  doubt  concerning  Rivinus’s  f.  13  ; 
but  we  cannot  refer  his  f.  12  to  the  prefent  fpecies,  becaufe 
that  figure  fo  admirably  and  precifely  reprefents  the  con- 
centric veins  of  M.  maculata , n.  22,  which  being  a common 
plant,  could  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  Rivinus. 

33.  M.  minima.  Little  Bur  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  14.18.  (M.  polymorpha  minima;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1099. 

FI.  Brit.  798  £.  FI.  Dan.  t.  211.  Medica  echinata  mi- 
nima; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  2.  386.  Cochleata  fru&u  echiaato 
minimo  ; Riv.  t.  88.  f.  14.) — Stalks  many-flowered.  Sti- 
pulas half-ovate,  undivided.  Leaflets  obovate,  hairy.  Le- 
gumes orbicular,  hairy,  of  three  or  four  turns,  with  two 
divaricated  rows  of  hooked  fpines. — Native  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England,  chiefly  on" a 
calcareous  foil.  Mr.  Woodward  found  it  at  Narburgh, 
Norfolk.  A fmall  proftrate  downy  fpecies ; its  leaflets 
ftrongly  toothed  at  the  very  fummit  only.  Flowers  four  or 
five  on  each  ftalk,  with  a hairy  calyx.  Legumes  fmall,  orbi- 
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cular,  diftinguifhed  by  their  numerous-  rigid,  fpreading,  but 
ftrongly  hooked,  prickles. 

(3.  M.  polymorpha hirfuta.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1099.  (Me- 
dica  echinata  hirfuta ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  2.  386.)  This  is  faid 
by  Willdenow  to  be  a variety,  four  times  as  large  as  the 
common  minima,  and  lefs  hairy.  We  know  it  not,  but  we 
have  from  Switzerland,  intermixed  with  the  common  fort, 
a few  fpecimens  diftinguifhed  by  the  long  fpines  of  their 
fruit,  hooked  at  the  tip  only.  Thefe  require  inveftigation 
in  a living  ftate.  They  may  be  Bauhin’s  plant. 

36.  M.  nigra.  Black  Prickly  Medick.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  1418.  (M.  polymorpha  nigra  ; Linn.  Syft.  Veg. 
ed.  14.  694.  M.  hifpida  ; Gsertn.  v.  2.  349.  t.  155-.  Morif. 
feCl.  2.  t.  15.  f.  19.)  — Stalks  about  two-flowered.  Stipu- 
las  deeply  toothed.  Leaflets  obovate.  Legumes  cylindri- 
cal, rather  depreffed,  of  feveral  clofe  turns,  with  long, 
fpreading,  black,  hook-tipped  fpines. — Native  of  the  fouth 
of  France.  We  have  no  fpecimen.  It  feems  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed by  the  long  black  prickles  of  the  fruit,  whofe  points 
are  faid  to  be  hooked,  though  no  fuch  character  is  (hewn  in 
the  figures  quoted.  Gaertner  furely  mifapplies  Rivinus’s 
f.  12,  in  which,  as  we  have  obferved  under  n.  34,  the  veins 
are  concentric,  not  reticulated  as  Gaertner  reprefents  them 
in  his  hifpida. 

37.  M.  laciniata . Jagged-leaved  Medick.  Willd.  Sp. 

PI.  v.  3.  14x9.  (M.  polymorpha  laciniata  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1099.  Cochleata  fyriaca  ; Riv.  Tetr.  Irr.  t.  91.  f.  1.)  — 
Stalks  about  two-flowered.  Stipulas  fringed  with  capillary 
teeth.  Leaflets  linear-wedge-fhaped,  abrupt,  cut.  Legumes 
cylindrical,  of  many  turns,  with  two  rows  of  alternately 
divaricated,  ftrong,  hook-tipped  fpines. — Native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  This  fpecies  is 
readily  known  by  its  narrow  jagged  leaflets.  The  Jlipulas 
are  cut  into  deep  capillary  fegments.  Flowers  one  or  two, 
on  long  (lender  (talks.  Legumes  cylindrical,  fomewhat  ellip- 
tical, the  fize  of  a large  pea,  compofed  of  about  five  clofe 
turns,  armed  with  a double  divaricated  row  of  peculiarly 
ftrong,  awl-(haped,  fmooth,  polilhed  fpines,  very  minutely 
hooked  at  their  tips  only. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  all  the  fpecies  of  this  fecond 
feCtion  have  yellow  flowers  on  axillary  ftalks ; the  flem, 
where  not  deferibed  otherwife,  proftrate,  branched  from  the 
root,  which  is  generally  annual.  The  leaflets  are  always 
more  or  lefs  toothed.  In  quoting  Morifon  throughout  this 
article,  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  copy  his  long 
names  or  definitions,  but  merely  to  cite  his  figures.  Many 
of  thefe  remain  ftill  unappropriated,  for  want  of  better  de- 
feriptions.  S. 

Medicago,  in  Gardening,  furnifhes  plants  of  the 
Ihrubby  evergreen  and  herbaceous  annual  kinds,  of  which 
the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  are,  the  tree  medick,  or  moon 
trefoil  (M.  arborea)  ; and  the  variable  medick,  or  fnail  and 
hedge-hog  trefoil  (M.  polymorpha.) 

The  fecond  fort  has  numerous  varieties  and  fubvarieties, 
but  the  principal  ones  are,  the  common  fnail  medicago,  with 
large  fmooth  pods,  (haped  and  twilled  like  a fnail ; the 
hedge-hog  medicago,  with  large  prickly  fnail-£haped  pods, 
armed  with  fpines  pointing  every  way,  like  a hedge-hog ; 
with  turbinated  pods ; with  globular  pods ; with  orbicular- 
pods  ; with  long  crooked  pods ; with  double  pods  ; with 
twilled  pods  ; and  with  jagged  leaves. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  fort  may  be  raifed  from 
feeds  or  cuttings. 

In  the  former  mode  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  early 
fpring,  on  a warm  border,  ©r  in  pots  of  light  mould,  and 
plunged  in  a moderate  hot-bed,  till  the  plants  have  attained 
a little  growth  ; when  they  Ihould  be  gradually  hardened  to 


the  full  air.  And  in  both  methods  the  plants  Ihould  be 
kept  clean,  and  have  protection  in  the  following  winter  from 
froft,  and  in  the  fpring  they  Ihould  be  planted  out,  fome 
into  pots  to  have  the  management  of  green-houfe  plants,  and 
others  into  borders  and  nurfery  rows,  in  dry  warm  fituations, 
the  former  to  remain,  and  the  latter  to  be  occafionally  trans- 
planted. 

But  when  they  are  increafed  by  cuttings,  thefe  Ihould  be 
planted  on  a bed  of  light  rich  earth,  or  in  pots  of  the  fame 
fort  of  mould,  and  plunged  in  a moderate  hot-bed,  due 
(hade  and  water  being  given  ; and  when  they  have  formed 
good  roots,  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  removed  into  other 
pots,  or  the  fituations  in  which  they  are  to  remain,  (hading 
and  watering  them  till  they  are  well  rooted,  when  they  fhould 
be  trained  up  to  dicks,  to  have  ftraight  ftems  and  regular 
heads,  their  irregular  (hoots  being  annually  pruned  to  keep 
them  in  order.  Thefe  plants  are  found  to  grow  (Longer 
and  flower  better  when  kept  in  warm  fituations  in  the  open 
air,  than  when  managed  as  green-houfe  plants.  They  fhould, 
however,  be  (heltered  in  very  fevere  winters. 

And  the  fecond  fort  and  varieties  may  alfo  be  raifed  from 
feed,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  early  fpring  months  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  in  patches  of  feveral 
feeds,  after  thinning  the  plants  to  two  or  three  of  the  bed, 
when  they  require  no  further  culture.  It  is  the  double  forts 
that  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  garden. 

They  both  afford  variety  in  the  borders  and  other  parts, 
and  the  former  in  the  green-houfe  among  other  fimilar  plants. 

MEDICAL  Electricity.  It  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  a power  of  fuch  efficacy  as  that  of  eleCtricity,  would 
be  applied  to  medical  purpofes ; efpecially  fince  it  has  been 
found  invariably  to  increafe  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  to 
quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  promote  the 
glandular  fecretion.  Accordingly,  many  inftances  occur  in 
the  later  period  of  the  hiftory  of  this  fcience,  in  which  it 
has  been  tried,  on  various  occafions,  with  confiderable  ad- 
vantage and  fuccefs.  Among  the  variety  of  cafes  to  which 
it  has  been  applied,  there  are  none  in  which  it  feems  to  have 
been  prejudicial,  except  thofe  of  pregnancy  and  the  venereal 
difeafe.  In  mod  diforders,  in,  which  it  has  been  ufed  with 
perfeverance,  it  has  given,  at  lead,  a temporary  and  partial 
relief,  and  in  many  effeCted  a total  cure.  The  firft  inllance 
that  occurs  of  its  falutary  effeCt,  was  that  of  a woman,  who 
was  cured  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  a centraCled  finger, 
by  M.  Kratzenftein,  at  Halle,  fo  early  as  the  year  1744. 

It  was  afterwards  applied  in  a variety  of  paralytic  cafes,  by 
M.  Jallabert  of  Geneva,  in  1747;  M.  Sauvages  of  the  aca- 
demy in  Montpellier,  in  the  courfe  of  whofe  experiments  it 
appeared,  that  electrification  increafcs  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  about  one-fixth ; Mr.  Patrick  Brydone  in  Scotland, 
in  1757  ; the  abbe  Nollet  and  others  : in  feveral  of  the  cafes 
concerned  prefent  relief  was  obtained ; but  the  beneficial 
effeCt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  permanent.  One  inftance 
occurs,  related  by  Dr.  Hart  of  Shrewfbury,  and  recorded 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  part  ii.  p.  783,  in  which  elec-  # 
trification  was  injurious,  and  brought  on  univerfal  palfy  on  a 
young  perfon,  whofe  right  arm  was  paralytic  ; and  though 
this  palfy  was  removed  by  a courfe  of  medicine,  the  difeafed 
arm  remained  incurable.  It  alfo  appears  from  a number  of 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  paralytic  cafes,  that 
no  permanent  advantage  was  derived  from  electricity  in  this 
diforder ; and  Mr.  Wefley,  who  was  long  engaged  in  a 
courfe  of  medical  eleCtricity  for  the  benefit  of  perfons  in 
his  connection,  obferves,  that  though  many  paralytics  have 
been  helped  by  it,  no  palfy  of  a year's  (landing  has  been 
thoroughly  cured  by  it.  However,  a remarkable  inftance 
more  lately  occurs,  in  which  an  hemiplegia  was  cured  by 
10  this 
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this  means,  under  the  direction  of  a phyfician  at  Greenwich. 
The  patient  was  in  fuch  a ftate,  that  boiling  water  might  be 
applied  from  her  hand  to  her  (houlder,  and  from  her  Ihoulder 
to  her  foot,  on  the  difeafed  fide,  without  being  felt.  This 
perfon  was  electrified,  by  drawing  fparks  from  the  palfied 
fide,  and  giving  (hocks,  beginning  with  ftronger  (hocks,  till 
(he  began  to  feel  them,  and  continuing  moderate  ones,  for 
18  days;  and  in  that  time,  during  31^  hours,  the  number 
of  (hocks  was  141  ; and  this  perfeverance  was  attended  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  her  feeling  was  quite  reftored,  and  that 
(he  became  capable  of  walking,  and  of  writing  with  the 
hand,  the  ufe  of  which  (he  had  loft.  Dr.  de  Haen  obferves, 
that  with  refpeCt  to  partial  palfies,  electrification  never  did 
the  leaft  harm  ; and  that  one  or  two  perfons,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  benefit  from  it  in  fix  entire  months,  were  yet  much 
relieved  by  perfevering  in  the  ufe  of  it ; and  that  fome  per- 
fons difcontinuing  it,  after  having  received  fome  benefit  from 
it,  relapfed  again  ; but  afterwards,  by  recurring  to  the  ufe 
of  eleCtricity,  recovered,  though  more  (lowly  than  before. 

Dr.  Hart,  in  1736,  mentions  a cure  performed  on  a wo- 
man, whofe  hand  and  wrift  had  been  for  fome  time  rendered 
ufelefs,  by  a violent  contraction  of  the  mufcles ; but  the 
mod  remarkable  cafe  of  this  kind  is  that  related  by  Dr. 
Watfon,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  liii.  p.  10. 

The  patient,  about  feven  years  of  age,  was  feized  with 
an  univerfal  rigidity  of  her  mufcles,  fo  that  her  whole  body 
felt  more  like  that  of  a dead  corpfe  than  of  a living  perfon  ; 
Dr.  Watfon  eleCtrified  her,  at  convenient  intervals,  from  the 
middle  of  November  1762,  to  the  end  of  January  1763, 
when  every  mufcle  of  the  body  was  perfectly  flexible,  and 
iubfervient  to  her  will,  fo  that  (he  could  (land,  walk,  and 
run  like  other  children  of  her  age.  Mr.  Miles  Parting- 
ton alfo  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a furprifing 
inftance  of  the  cure  of  a very  great  degree  of  contraction 
and  rigidity  in  the  fterno-maftoideus  mufcle  by  means  of 
eleCtrical  fparks  and  (hocks.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxviii.  part  i. 
p.  97,  &c.)  Mr.  Wilfon  mentions  a Angle  inftance,  in 
which  he  had  cured  deafnefs  of  feventeen  years  continuance  ; 
but  he  acknowledges  that  he  tried  fimiiar  experiments  on 
fix  other  deaf  perfons  without  fuccefs. 

Mr.  Lovet  and  Mr.  Wefley  have  extended  the  medical 
application  of  eleCtricity  to  a greater  variety  of  cafes  than 
any  others.  Mr.  Lovet  obferves,  in  his  “ Effay,”  that 
eleCtricity  is  almoft  a fpecific  in  all  cafes  of  violent  pains, 
of  however  long  continuance,  in  any  part  of  the  body  ; as  in 
obftinate  head-aches,  the  tooth-ache,  the  fciatica,  the  cramp, 
and  diforders  refembhng  the  gout ; and  that  it  has  feldom 
failed  to  cure  rigidities,  or  a wafting  of  the  mufcles,  and 
hyfterical  diforders  ; he  adds,  that  it  cures  inflammations,  and 
,a  fiftula  lachrymalis  ; chat  it  has  (topped  a mortification,  and 
difperfed  extravafated  blood ; that  it  has  been  of  excellent 
ufe  in  bringing  to  a fuppuration,  or  in  difperfing  without 
iuppuration,  obftinate  fwellings  of  various  kinds,  even  thofe 
that  were  fcrophulous ; that  it  has  cured  the  talling-ficknefs, 
and  feveral  kinds  of  fits,  and  a diforder  that  feems  to  have 
been  a gutta  feretia.  He  advifes  to  begin,  in  general,  with 
Ample  electrification,  efpecially  in  hyfterical  cafes ; then  to 
proceed  to  take  fparks,  and  laftly,  to  give  moderate  (hocks. 
Mr.  Wefley  obferves,  that  he  has  fcarcely  known  an  inftance, 
in  which  (hocks  ali  over  the  body  have  failed  to  cure  a ter- 
tian or  quartan  ague  ; he  mentions  cafes  of  blindnefs  cured 
and  relieved  by  it,  and  hearing  given  by  it  to  a perfon  who 
was  born  deaf ; and  he  further  fays,  that  it  has  cured 
bruifes,  running  fores,  the  dropiy,  and  a palfy  in  the  tongue  ; 
and  that  it  has  broughc  away  gravel  from  the  kidnies.  In 
hyfterical  cafes,  he  recommends  the  patient’s  being  Amply 
electrified,  by  fitting  on  cakes  of  refin,  at  leaft  for  half  an 


hour  morning  and  evening ; and  then  taking  fmall  fparks, 
and  afterwards  giving  (hocks,  more  or  lefs  ftrong  as  the 
diforder  requires.  Dr.  Antonius  de  Haen,  in  his  “ Ratio 
Medendi,”  cited  by  Dr.  Prieftley  (Hift.  EleCt.  vol.  i.  p.  485, 
8vo.),  informs  us,  that  a paralyfis  and  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  from  whatever  caufe  it  arofe,  never  failed  to  be  re- 
lieved by  eleCtricity ; and  that  it  alfo  certainly  cures  St. 
Vitus’s  dance  ;^that  it  has  been  of  fome  ufe  in  cafes  of 
deafnefs ; but  failed  in  its  application  to  a gutta  ferena,  and 
ftrumous  neck.  Mr.  Hey,  furgeon  of  Leeds,  mentions 
feveral  cafes  in  which  the  power  of  eleCtricity  has  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  applied  to  an  “ amaurofis.”  The  machine  w'as  ufed 
twice  a day ; the  patient  was  placed  on  a (tool  with  glafs 
legs,  and  had  fparks  drawn  from  the  eyes  and  parts  fur- 
rounding the  orbit,  efpecially  where  the  fuperciliary  and 
infra-orbitary  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  fpread  them- 
felves.  After  this  operation  had  been  continued  for  half 
an  hour,  the  patient  was  made  to  receive  for  an  equal  time 
flight  (hocks-  through  the  affeCted  parts,  which  were  fome- 
times  directed  acrofs  the  head,  from  one  of  the  temples  to 
the  other,  but  chiefly  from  the  fuperciliary  and  infra-orbi- 
tary foramina  to  the  occiput.  Med.  Obf.  & Enq.  vol.  v. 
p.  1,  &c. 

In  rheumatic  cafes,  Mr.  Fergufon  obferves,  that  he  has 
generally  found  electricity  fuccefsful,  by  continuing  to  take 
fparks  from  the  places  where  the  pain  lies,  till  the  (kin 
has  been  red  and  pimpled,  and  the  patient  has  felt  a glowing 
warmth  where  the  (parks  were  drawn  off ; and  the  fame 
method  has  alfo  proved  effectual  in  old  fprains.  The  ufe  of 
eleCtricity  has  alfo  been  recommended  in  cafes  of  fudden 
death.  See  Drowning. 

In  all  cafes  where  (hocks  are  given,  gentle  ones  (hould  be 
firft  ufed  : and  if  the  diforder  continues,  they  may  be  gra- 
dually increafed  ; and  they  (hould  be  confined  to  the  affeCted 
part.  The  efficacy  of  eleCtricity  in  the  tooth-ache  is  fo 
great,  that  it  feldom  or  ever  fails  to  give  immediate  relief, 
unlefs  the  tooth  be  very  much  decayed.  The  following 
inftrument  will  ferve  for  this  purpofe  : it  confifts  of  two 
wires,  A B and  B E,  fixed  in  the  piece  of  bored  wood  H, 
and  bent  at  CD  and  F G,  and  at  A and  B,  as  in  A?.  i> 
Plate  XV.,  Electricity.  If  the  affeCted  tooth  be  brought 
within  the  two  wires  at  E,  and  the  ring  A or  B be  connected 
by  a chain  with  the  outfide  of  a charged  jar,  and  the  other 
ring  be  connected  by  a chain  with  the  knob  of  the  jar,  the 
(hock  will  pafs  through  the  wires,  and  confequently  through 
the  tooth.  The  modes  of  applying  eleCtricity  to  the  human 
frame,  formerly  ufed,  were  by  the  (hock  and  fpark,  and 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  by  Angle  electrification.  Thefe 
modes  are  now'  varied  and  multiplied  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  his  diforder. 
Under  the  conduCt  of  Mr.  Birch,  an  eminent  furgeon,  who 
particularly  direCted  his  attention  to  the  improvement  and 
application  of  medical  eleCtricity,  and  of  other  ‘gentlemen 
of  the  profeffion  who  have  purfued  the  fame  courfie,  the 
cafes  in  which  eleCtricity  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  have 
been  afeertained,  and  its  advantages  evinced.  For  an  ac- 
count o(  this  medical  apparatus,  and  of  various  modes  of 
applying  it  in  different  diforders,  fee  Adams’s  Effay  on 
EleCtricity,  chap.  15,  8vo.  1785. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that  eleCtricity,  when  properly  applied, 
is  one  of  the  molt  powerful  ftimulants  that  can  be  ufed  to 
aCt  upon  the  nervous  fyftem  of  animals.  Mr.  Birch  con- 
liders  eleCtricity,  applied  under  the  form  of  a fluid,  as  a 
fedative,  under  that  of  a fpark  or  friCtion,  as  a (limulant, 
and  by  way  of  a (hock,  as  a deobftruent,  in  its  aCtion. 

Under  this  head  of  medical  eleCtricity  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention  thofe  medicated  tubes,  the  imaginary  virtues 
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of  which  were  firft  difcovercd  by  Senior  Pivati,  at  Venice, 
and  which  were  much  recommended  in  the  years  1747  and 
1748,  both  in  Italy,  and  by  Mr.  Winkler  at  Leipfic.  Thefe 
gentlemen  imagined,  that  odorous  fubftances,  confined  in 
excited  glafs  veffels,  would  tranfpire  through  the  pores  of 
the  glafs,  and  communicate  their  medicinal  virtue  to  the 
atmofphere  of  a condu&or,  and  to  all  perfons  in  contadt 
with  it ; and  that  thefe  fubitances  would  yield  their  virtues 
by  being  held  in  the  hands  of  perfons  ele&rified  ; and  they 
pretended  that  many  cures  were  wrought  in  this  way  by 
the  operation  of  medicines,  without  being  taken  into  the 
ftomach  ; but  the  whole  was  foon  difcovered  to  be  a fal- 
lacy ; and  it  was  inconteftibly  proved,  that  no  effluvia  could 
pafs  from  the  included  fubftances  through  the  pores  of  ex- 
cited gfefs  ; and  that  no  method  was  known  for  caufing  the 
power  of  medicine  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  human  body 
by  eledricity.  Dr.  Franklin,  by  proving  that  glafs  was 
impermeable  totheeledric  fluid  itfelf,  and  that  its  eledricity 
was  coljeded  from  the  rubber,  &c.  evinced  the  abfurdity  of 
every  attempt  to  tranfmit  the  effluvia  of  any  fubftance 
through  the  glafs.  See  Franklin’s  Letters,  p.  82,  &c. 

Medical  Slones.  See  Stone. 

MEDICAMENTOSUS  Lapis.  See  Lapis. 

MEDICI,  Cosmo  de,  in  Biography , a citizen  of  Flo- 
rence, born  in  that  city  in  1389,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  John, 
or  Giovanni  de  Medici,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
greatnefs  which  his  pofterity  enjoyed  for  feveral  ages.  By 
a ftrid  attention  to  commerce,  John  acquired  immenfe 
wealth  ; by  his  affability,  moderation,  and  liberality  he  en- 
fured  the  confidence  and  efteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Without  feeking  after  the  offices  of  the  republic,  he  was 
honoured  with  them  all.  “ The  maxims,”  lays  Mr.  Rofcoe, 
“ which,  uniformly  purfued,  raifed  the  houfe  of  Medici  to 
the  fplendour  which  it  afterwards  enjoyed,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  charge  given  by  this  venerable  old  man  on  his  death- 
bed to  his  two  fons.”  Thefe,  on  account  of  their  excel- 
lence, of  the  authority  by  which  they  were  enforced,  and  of 
the  fuccefsful  application  of  them  by  his  pofterity,  we  fliall 
tranfcribe.  “ I feel,”  faid  he,  “ that  I have  lived  the  time 
prefcribed  me.  I die  content  ; leaving  you,  my  fons,  in 
affluence  and  in  health,  and  in  fuch  a ftation,  that  while  you 
follow  my  example,  you  may  live  in  your  native  place  ho- 
noured and  refpefted.  Nothing  affords  me  more  pleafure 
than  the  reflection  that  my  condudt  has  not  given  offence 
to  any  one  ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I have  endeavoured 
to  ferve  all  perfons  to  the  beft  of  my  abilities.  I advife 
you  to  do  the  fame.  With  rcfpeCt  to  the  honours  of  the 
Hate,  if  you  would  live  with  fccurity,  accept  only  fuch  as 
are  bellowed  on  you  by  the  laws,  arid  the  favour  of  your 
fellow-citizens  ; for  it  is  the  exercife  of  that  power  which  is 
obtained  by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  voluntarily 
conferred,  that  occafions  hatred  and  violence.”  At  the 
death  of  this  venerable  man,  in  1428,  Cofmo  had  already 
attained  to  high  refpeftability  as  well  in  the  political  as  in 
the  commercial  world.  He  had  engaged  deeply,  not  only 
in  the  extenfive  commerce  by  which  the  family  had  acquired 
i!ts  wealth,  but  in  the  (till  weightier  concerns  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  year  1414,  when  Balthafar  Coffa,  who  had 
been  elected  pope,  and  had  affumed  the  title  of  John  XXIII., 
was  fummoned  to  attend  the  council  of  Conftance,  he  chofe 
to  be  accompanied  by  Cofmo  de  Medici,  among  other  men 
of  eminence,  whofe  high  characters  might  countenance  his 
caufe.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Cofmo  fucceeded  to  the 
influence  poffeffed  by  him  as  head  of  that  powerful  family, 
which  rendered  him  the  firft  citizen  of  the  ftate,  though  with- 
out any  fuperiority  of  rank  or  title.  He  fupported  and 
augmented  the  family  dignity.  His  conduct  was  uniformly 


marked  by  urbanity  and  kindnefs  to  the  fuperior  ranks  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  by  a conftant  attention  to  the  inte- 
refts  and  wants  of  the  lower  clafa  of  citizens,  whom  he 
relieved  with  unbounded  generofity.  By  thefe  means  he 
acquired  numerous  and  zealous  partizans,  whom  he  confi- 
dered  rather  as  pledges  for  the  continuance  of  the  power 
which  he  poffeffed,  than  as  iuftruments  to  be  employed  in 
the,  ruin  and  fubjugation  of  the  ftate. 

The  authority  which  Cofmo  and  his  defcendants  exer- 
cifed  in  Florence  during  the  15th  century  conlifted  rather 
in  a tacit  influence  on  their  part,  and  a voluntary  acquief- 
cence  on  that  of  the  people,  than  in  any  prefcribad  or 
definite  compadt  between  them.  The  form  of  government 
was  that  of  a republic,  diredted  by  a council  of  ten  officers, 
and  a chief  executive  officer,  called  the  Gonfaloniere,  or 
ftandard  bearer,  who  was  chofen  every  two  months.  Under 
this  eftablifhment,  the  citizens  imagined  they  were  poffeffed 
of  the  full  exercife  of  their  liberties ; but  fuch  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Medici,  that  they  generally  affumed  to  them- 
felves  the  firft  offices  of  the  ftate,  or  nominated  fuch  per- 
fons as  they  efteemed  fit  for  thofe  employments.  In  this, 
however,  they  always  paid  great  refpedt  to  popular  opinion. 
Notwithftanding  the  great  prudence  and  moderation  of 
Cofmo’s  public  condudt,  the  difeontent  of  the  Florentines, 
with  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  war  againft  Lucca,  gave  occafion 
to  the  preponderance  of  a party  led  on  by  Rinaldo  de’  Al- 
bizi,  which,  in  1433,  after  filling  the  magiftracies  with  their 
own  creatures,  feized  the  perfon  of  Cofmo,  and  proceeded 
judicially  againft  him,  on  the  pretence  that  his  influence 
was  hazardous  to  the  ftate.  He  was  committed  to  prifon, 
in  which  he  remained  for  feveral  days,  in  conftant  apprehen- 
fion  of  fome  violence  being  offered  to  his  perfon  ; but  he 
ftill  mOre  dreaded  that  the  malice  of  his  enemies  might  make 
attempts  upon  his  life  by  poifon.  On  the  news  of  his 
danger,  feveral  princes  and  dates  of  Italy  interfered  in  his 
behalf ; and  in  conclufion,  he  was  banifhed  to  Padua  for  ten 
years,  and  feveral  other  members  and  friends  of  the  Medici 
family  underwent  a fimilar  punifhment.  He  was  received 
with  marked  refpedl  by  the  Venetian  government,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Venice.  Within  a year  of  his 
retreat,  Rinaldo  was  himfelf  obliged  to  quit  Florence,  and 
Cofmo  being  recalled,  he  returned  amidft  the  acclamations 
of  his  fellow-fubjedfs.  Some  victims  were  offered  to  his 
future  fecurity,  and  the  gonfaloniere  who  had  pronounced 
his  fentence,  with  a few  others  of  that  party,  were  put  to 
death.  Meafures  were  now  taken  to  reftrift  the  choice  of 
magiftrates  to  the  partizans  of  the  Medici,  and  alliances 
were  formed  with  the  neighbouring  powers  for  the  avowed 
purpofe  of  fupporting  and  perpetuating  the  fyftem  by 
which  Florence  was  from  that  time  to  be  governed.  The 
manner  in  which  Cofmo  employed  his  authority,  has  con- 
ferred upon  his  memory  the  greateft  honour.  From  this 
time  his  life  was  an  almoft  uninterrupted  fenes  of  profperity. 
The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  republic,  and  the  fatisfac- 
tion  and  peace  of  mind  which  he  experienced  in  the  elleem 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  enabled  him  to  indulge 
his  natural  propenfity  to  the  promotion  of  fcience,  and  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  learned  men.  The  richeft 
private  citizen  in  Europe,  he  furpaffed  almoft  all  fovereign 
princes  in  the  munificence  with  which  he  patronized  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts.  He  affembled  around  him  fome  of 
the  mod  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  had  begun  to  cultivate 
the  Grecian  language  and  philofophy.  He  eftablilhed,  at 
Florence,  an  academy  exprefsly  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Platonic  philofophy,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the 
celebrated  Marhiio  Ficino.  He  collected  from  all  parts, 
by  means  of  foreign  aorrefpondences,  mannferipts  of  the 
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Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  languages,  which  were  the 
foundation  of  the  Laurentian  library.  He  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, by  the  vail  fums  which  he  expended  in  the  public 
edifices  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  his  private  palaces.  He 
alfo  collefted  the  valuable  remains  of  ancient  art  in  flatues, 
vafes,  gems,  and  medals ; and  all  his  treafures  were  made 
liberally  accefiible  to  the  curious. 

Towards  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  a great  part  of  the 
time  that  Cofmo  could  withdraw  from  the  adminiltration 
of  public  affairs  was  paired  at  his  feats  at  Careggi  and  Caffag- 
giolo,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
farms ; but.  his  happiell  hours  were  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of 
letters  and  philofophy,  or  palled  in  the  company  and  coti- 
verfation  of  learned  men.  In  his  country  retreats  he  was 
ufually  accompanied  by  Ficino,  where,  after  having  been 
his  protcdlor,  he  became  his  pupil  in  the  iludy  of  the 
Platonic  philofophy.  His  attachment  to  the  l'entiments  of 
antiquity  did  not  render  him  indifferent  to  the  religion  of 
his  country,  and  he  difplayed  his  piety  according  to  the 
falhion  of  the  age,  by  numerous  religious  foundations  which 
fie  munificently  endowed.  He  even  eredled  a noble  hof- 
pital  at  Jerufalem  for  the  relief  of  dillrelfed  pilgrims.  The 
ipirit  of  his  government  was  mildnefs  and  moderation.  He 
never  affirmed  a Hate  beyond  that  of  a citizen  in  a republic, 
and  avoided  every  open  exertion  of  authority  which  could 
lead  the  Florentines  to  fufpeft  they  had  loll  their  liberties. 

The  wealth  and  influence  that  Cofmo  had  acquired,  had 
long  entitled  him  to  rank  with  the  moft  powerful  princes  of 
Italy,  with  whom  he  might  have  formed  connections,  by  the 
intermarriage  of  his  children  ; but  being  apprehenfive  that 
fuch  meafures  would  give  rife  to  fufpicions  that  he  enter- 
tained defigns  inimical  to  the  freedom  of  the  Hate,  he  rather 
chofe  to  increafe  his  interell  among  the  citizens  of  Florence, 
by  the  marriage  of  his  children  into  the  mofl  diltinguilhed 
families  of  that  place.  Piero,  his  eldelt  fon,  married  Lu- 
cretia  Tornabuoni,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  Lorenzo,  the 
fubjeCt  of  the  following  article,  and  Giuliano.  Cofmo  con- 
verfed  freely  with  all  orders  of  men,  and  there  was  fcarcely 
a citizen  whom  he  had  not  fome  time  obliged  by  loans  of 
money  of  which  he  never  expefted  the  repayment.  His  im- 
menfe  wealth  was  not  the  objeCl  of  envy,  becaufe  he  chiefly 
expended  it  upon  the  public  ; fo  that  it  was  a kind  of  common 
fund  in  which  all  had  an  intereft.  Parties  were  again 
formed  in  Florence  hoflile  to  the  predominance  of  the 
Medici.  The  popularity  of  Cofmo,  however,  was  not  to 
be  fhaken,  and  while  he  withdrew  from  public  bufinefs,  he 
retained  the  influence  of  his  benefits  and  virtues.  He  had  loft 
his  fecond  fon,  Giovanni,  on  whom  he  had  placed  his  chief 
expectations,  as  his  eldelt,  Piero,  laboured  under  various 
bodily  infirmities,  and  he  apprehended  that  at  his  own  deceafe 
the  fplendour  of  his  family  would  clofe.  Thefe  reflections 
embittered  the  repofe  of  his  latter  days  : and  he  exclaimed, 
a Ihort  time  before  his  death,  as  his  attendants  were  carry- 
ing him  through  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  “ This  is  too 
large  a houfe  for  fo  fuiall  a family.”  His  latter  days  were, 
however,  cheered  by  the  honourable  teftimony  to  his  merit, 
afforded  by  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a public  decree,  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  noble  title  of  Father  of  his  Country , 
which  was  inferibed  on  his  tomb,  and  has  ever  fince  adhered 
to  his  'fiame. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death,  when  his  flrength 
began  rapidly  to  decline,  he  entered  into  converfation  with 
Ficino,  lamenting  the  miferies  of  life,  and  the  imperfeClions 
infeparable  from  human  nature.  As  he  continued  his  dif- 
courfe,  his  fentirnents  and  his  views  became  more  elevated, 
and  from  bewailing' the  lot  of  humanity,  he  began  to  exwit 


in  the  profpeA  of  that  happier  Hate  towards  which  he  felt 
himfelf  approaching.  He  died  Augull  i ft,  1464,  at  the 
age  of  feventy-five  years,  deeply  lamented  by  a vafl  majoritv 
of  the  citizens  of  Florence,  whom  he  had  firmly  attached  to 
his  intereft,  and  who  feared  for  the  fafety  of  the  city  from 
the  difTentions  that  were  likely  to  enfue.  Rofcoe’s  Life  of 
Lorenzo.  Univer.  Hill. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de.  furnamed  The  Magnificent,  grand- 
fon  of  Cofmo,  and  fon  of  Piero  de  Medici,  by  Lucretia 
Tornabuoni,  was  born  on  January  1,  1448.  He  was  about 
fixteen  years  of  age  when  Cofmo  died,  and  had,  at  that  time, 
given  linking  indications  of  extraordinary  talents.  From 
his  earliell  years  he  had  exhibited  proofs  of  a retentive  and 
vigorous  mind,  which  had  been  cultivated  by  a very  careful 
education,  chiefly  under  the  direftion  and  good  cqndudl  of 
his  mother  Lucretia,  who  was  one  of  the  mod  accompliihed 
women  of  the  age,  and  who  had  diltinguilhed  herfelf  not 
only  as  a patronefs  of  learning,  but  by  her  own  writings. 
The  difpofition  of  Lorenzo,  which  afterwards  gave  him  a 
peculiar  claim  to  the  title  of  “ Magnificent,”  was  apparent 
in  his  childhood.  Having  received,  as  a prefent,  a horfe 
from  Sicily,  he  fent  the  donor,  in  return,  a gift  of  much 
greater  value,  and  on  being  reproved  for  his.  profufenefs,  he 
remarked,  that  there  was  nothing  more  glorious  than  to 
overcome  others  in  atls  of  generolity.  In  his  youth  he  had 
the  advantage  of  the  lnltruftions  of  fome  of  the  wifeft  and 
molt  learned  men  of  the  age,  in  the  languages,  and  philo- 
fophy of  antiquity,  and  the  principles  of  polite  literature. 
To  the  latter  he  difplayed  a decided  inclination  by  fome 
early  poetical  compofitions  in  his  native  tongue ; but  he 
feemed  formed  for  excelling  in  every  thing  that  becomes 
an  object  of  attention.  He  was  not  lefs  addidted  to  adlive 
fports  and  laborious  exercifeS,  than  to  the  ftudies  of  the 
clofet,  and  was  equally  dextrous  in  the  management  of 
bufinefs,  and  in  the  purfuits  of  arts  and  fcience.  Tall  in  his 
llature,  robuft  in  his  form,  Lorenzo  had  in  his  perfon 
more  the  appearance  of  ftrength  than  of  elegance.  From 
his  birth  he  laboured  under  peculiar  difadvantages ; his 
fight  was  weak,  his  voice  harlh  and  unpleafing,  and  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  the  fenfe  of  fmell.  With  all  thefe 
defedls,  his  countenance  was  dignified,  and  Itrongly  indicated 
the  magnanimity  of  his  charadler ; and  the  effedts  of  his 
eloquence  were  confpicuous  on  many  important  occafions. 
At  the  death  of  Cofmo,  on  account  of  his  father’s  in- 
firmities, it  was  thought  proper  immediately  to  initiate 
Lorenzo  into  political  life.  He  was,  accordingly,  fent  to 
vilit  the  principal  courts  of  Italy  for  the  purpole  of  forming 
a perfonal  connedtion  with  the  rulers,  and  making  obfer- 
vations  on  the  circumftances  of  ea»h  Hate.  He  llrengthened 
the  interefts  of  his  family  in  an  interview  with  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  who  was  impreffed  with  a high  idea  of  his 
eariy  wifdom  ; and  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his  condudt 
at  home  were  materially  inftrumental  in  relloring  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Medici.  In  1469,  Lorenzo  married  Clarice, 
the  daughter  of  a member  of  the  noble  family  of  Orlini, 
and  in  the  fame  year  Piero  de  Medici  died,  leaving  his  two 
fons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  the  heirs  of  his  power  and 
property.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Lo- 
renzo, at  the  requeft  of  the  people  of  Florence,  took  upon 
himfelf  that  poll  of  head  of  the  republic  which  Cofmo  and 
Piero  had  occupied.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  Sixtus  IV.  to 
the  papacy,  Lorenzo,  with  other  eminent  citizens,  were 
deputed  to  congratulate  him  on  the  part  of  the  Florentine 
republic.  On  this  occafion  he  was  invelted  with  the  office 
of  treafurer  of  the  holy  fee,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
his  abode  at  Rome  to  make  valuable  additions  to  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  already  collefted  by  his  family.  One 
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of  the  firft  public  occurrences  after  he  condufted  the  helm 
of  government  was  a revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Volterra, 
on  account  of  a difpute  with  the  Florentine  republic  ; by 
the  recommendation  of  Lorenzo,  means  of  force  were  adopted, 
which  ended  in  the  fack  of  the  unfortunate  city,  an  event 
that  gave  him  much  concern.  In  1472,  he  was  the  means 
of  re-edablifhing  the  academy  of  Pifa,  and  he  took  up  his 
refidence  for  a confiderable  time  in  that  city  for  the  purpofe 
of  completing  the  work  ; exerted  himfelf  in  felefting  the 
moil  eminent  profeffors,  and  contributed  to  it  a large  fum 
from  his  private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the 
date  of  Florence.  Zealoufly  attached  to  the  Platonic  phi- 
lofophy,  he  took  an  aftive  part  in  the  edablifhment  of  an 
academy  for  its  promotion,  and  indituted  an  annual  feftival 
in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Plato,  which  was  conduced 
with  Angular  literary  fplendour.  While  he  was  thus  ad- 
vancing in  a career  of  profperity  and  reputation,  a tragical 
incident  was  very  near  depriving  his  country  of  his  future 
fervices.  This  was  the  confpiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  a numerous 
and  didinguifhed  family  in  Florence,  the  rivals  of  the  houfe 
of  Medici.  The  inftigators  of  this  foul  confpiracy,  of 
which  the  objeft  was  the  affaffination  of  Lorenzo  and  his 
brother,  were  pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  his  nephew,  cardinal 
Riario : and  the  archbifhop  of  Pifa,  Salviati,  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  horrid  defign.  Giacopo  de  Pazzi,  the  head 
of  that  family,  gave  his  name  and  afiiltance,  and  feveral  perfons 
of  defperate  charafter  undertook  to  aid  in  the  execution. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  atrocity  of  the  plan  which  was  to 
affaflinate  the  two  brothers,  while  they  were  partaking  of 
the  hofpitality  of  Lorenzo  ; but  the  abfer.ce  of  Giuliano, 
on  account  of  indifpofition,  obliged  the  confpirators  to  pod- 
pone  the  attempt.  Thus  difappointed,  another  plan  was  to 
be  adopted,  and  on  further  deliberation  it  was  refolved  that 
the  affaffination  fhould  take  place  on  the  following  Sunday, 
in  the  church,  at  the  inftant  of  the  elevation  of  the  hoft. 

The  immediate  affaffination  of  Giuliano  was  committed  to 
Francefco  de  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini,  and  that  of  Lo- 
renzo had  been  intruded  to  the  foie  hand  of  Monteficco. 
This  office  he  had  willingly  undertaken  while  he  underltood 
that  it  was  to  be  executed  in  a private  dwelling,  but  he 
ffirunk  from  the  idea  of  polluting  the  houfe  of  God  with 
fo  heinous  a crime.  Two  ecclefiaftics  were  therefore  fe- 
lefted  for  the  commiffion  of  a deed,  from  which  the  fol- 
dier  was  deterred  by  confcientious  motives.  It  - 'as  in  the 
month  of  April  1478,  the  young  cardinal  Riario,  apodolic 
legate,  a guelt  in  the  palace  of  Lorenzo,  proceeded  to  the 
church  of  the  Reharata,  fince  called  “ Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore,"  where  the  intended  viftims  were  prefent.  The  con- 
fpirators having  taken  their  dations,  waited  with  impa- 
tience for  the  appointed  fignal.  The  bell  rang — the  pried 
raifed  the  confecrated  wafer  ; the  people  bowed  before  it, 
and  at  the  fame  indant  Bandini  plunged  a fhort  dagger 
into  the  bread  of  Giuliano.  On  receiving  the  fatal  wound 
he  took  a few  hady  deps  and  fell,  when  the  other  fiend, 
Francefco  de  Pazzi,  rulhed  upon  him  with  incredible  fury, 
and  dabbed  him  in  different  parts  of  his  body,  continuing 
to  repeat  his  drokes  even  after  he  was  apparently  dead. 
Such  was  the  violence  of  his  rage  that  he  wounded  him- 
felf deeply  in  the  thigh.  The  prieds  who  had  undertaken 
the  murder  of  Lorenzo  were  not  equally  fuccefsful  : they 
inflifted  only  a flight  wound,  which  rather  roufed  him  to 
his  defence,  than  difabled  him.  He  indantly  threw  off  his 
cloak,  and  holding  it  up  as  a ffiield  in  his  left  hand,  with  his 
right  hand  drew  his  fword,  and  repelled  the  affailants,  who 
fled.  Bandini  came  up  With  his  dagger  dreaming  with  the 
blood  of  Giuliano,  but  was  indantly  laid  dead  by  a fervant 
of  the  Medici.  In  the  mean  time,  the  friends  of  Lorenzo 


affembled  round  him,  and  conducted  him  home  in  fafety. 
An  attack  upon  the  palace  of  government  where  the  ma- 
gidrates  were  fitting,  by  other  confpirators,  failed  of  fuc- 
cefs,  and  the  people  attached  to  the  Medici,  collefting  in 
crowds,  put  to  death  or  apprehended  the  affaffins,  whofe 
defigns  were  thus  entirely  frudrated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  death  of  Giuliano.  Signal  and  indant  judice  was  in- 
flicted on  the  criminals.  The  archbifhop  of  Pifa  was 
hanged  out  of  the  palace  window  in  his  facerdotal  robes., 
and  Giacopo  de  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews,  fhared  the 
fame  fate.  Lorenzo  did  himfelf  honour  by  his  efforts  to  re- 
drain the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  induce  them  to  commit 
to  the  magidrates  the  farther  purfuit  of  the  guilty.  The 
name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi  family  were  fuppreffed,  its 
members  were  baniflied,  and  Lorenzo  rofe  dill  higher  in  the 
edeem  and  affeftion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  pope,  in- 
flamed almod  to  madnefs  by  the  defeat  of  his  fchemes,  ex- 
communicated Lorenzo,  and  the  magidrates  of  Florence, 
laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  territory,  and  forming  a 
league  with  the  king  of  Naples,  prepared  to  invade  the 
Florentine  dominions.  Lorenzo  appealed  to  all  the  fur- 
rounding  potentates  for  the  judice  of  his  caufe  ; and  he 
wTas  affeftionately  fupported  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Hofti- 
lities  began,  and  were  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs  through 
tw’o  campaigns.  At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1479,  Lorenzo 
took  the  bold  refolution  of  paying  a vifit  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  and,  without  any  previous  fecurity,  truded  his  li- 
berty and  his  life  to  the  mercy  of  a declared  enemy.  The 
monarch  was  druck  with  this  heroic  aft  of  confidence,  and 
a treaty  of  mutual  defence  and  friendfliip  was  agreed  upon 
between  them.  Sixtus,  however,  perfevered  in  the  war, 
till  a defeent  upon  the  coad  of  Italy  by  Mahomet  II.  ex- 
cited fuch  an  alarm,  that  he  confented  to  a peace  upon  the 
fubmiffion  of  the  Florentine  deputies  to  his  pontifical  repri- 
mands. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  affaflinate  Lorenzo  in  a 
church  in  the  month  of  May  1481,  but  the  plot  was  hap- 
pily difeovered,  and  the  agent  and  his  accomplices  were 
leized  and  executed.  From  this  time  he  generally  ap- 
peared in  public,  furrounded  with  friends  as  a guard,  a 
circumdance  which  has  been  reprefented  by  his  enemies  as 
a fymptom  of  tyranny.  His  political  conduft  as  head  of 
the  Florentine  republic  was  chiefly  direfted  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  dates. 
The  death  of  Sixtus  IV.  freed  him  from  an  adverfary  who 
never  ceafed  to  bear  him  ill-will,  and  he  was  able  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf  a friend  in  his  fucceffor  Innocent  VIII.  He 
condufted  the  republic  of  Florence  to  a degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  profperity  which  it  had  fcarcely  ever  known 
before,  and  by  procuring  the  inditution  of  a deliberative 
body  of  the  nature  of  a fenate,  he  correfted  the  democrati- 
cal  part  of  its  conflitution. 

Lorenzo  didinguifhed  himfelf  beyond  any  of  his  pre- 
deceffors  in  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts : 
his  proficiency  in  Italian  poetry  would  have  conferred  dif- 
tinftion  even  upon  one  who  had  no  other  merit  to  adduce. 
The  produftions  of  this  great  man  are  didinguifhed  by  a 
vigour  of  imagination,  an  accurac  cf  judgment,  and  an 
elegance  of  ffyle,  which  afforded  the  fird  great  example 
of  improvement,  and  entitle  him,  almod  exclufively,  to  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  “ redorer  of  Italian  lite- 
rature." His  compofitions  are  fonnets,  canzoni,  and  other 
lyric  pieces,  fome  longer  works  in  danzas,  fome  comic  fa- 
tires,  and  jocofe  carnival  fongs,  and  various  facred  poems, 
the  latter  as  ferious,  as  many  of  the  former  are  licen- 
tious. Some  of  thefe  pieces,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lighter 
kind,  in  which  he  imitated  the  rudic  dialeft,  became  ex- 
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ttemely  popular.  His  regard  to  literature,  in  general,  was  It  is  not,  however,  on  this  account  only  that  he  is  en- 
teftified  by  the  extraordinary  attention  which  he  paid  to  titled  to  the  efteem  of  the  profeffors  and  admirers  of  the 
the  augmentation  of  the  Laurentian  library.  Although  arts.  He  determined  to  excite,  among  his  countrymen, 
the  anceftors  of  Lorenzo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  im-  a good  tafte,  and,  by  propofing  to  their  imitation  the  re- 
menfe  colle&ion  of  MSS.  contained  in  this  library,  he  may  mains  of  the  ancient  mailers,  to  elevate  their  views  beyond 
claim  the  honour  of  having  railed  the  fuperltrudlure.  If  the  forms  of  common  life,  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
there  was  any  purfuit  in  which  he  engaged  more  ardently  ideal  beauty  which  alone  diftinguilhes  works  of  art  from 
and  perfevered  in  more  diligently  than  the  reft,  it  was  that  mere  mechanical  produ&ions.  With  this  view  he  appro- 
of  enlarging  his  colleftion  of  books  and  antiquities : for  priated  his  gardens  in  Florence  to  the  eftablilhment  of  an 
this  purpofe  he  employed  the  fervices  of  learned  men,  in  academy  for  the  ttudy  of  the  antique,  which  he  furnifhed 
different  part3  of  Italy,  and  efpecially  of  his  intimate  friend  with  a profufion  of  ftatues,  bulls,  and  other  relics  of  art, 
and  companion  Angelo  Politiano,  who  took  feveral  jour-  the  moll  perfedl  in  their  kind  that  he  could  procure.  The 
<nies  in  order  to  difcover  and  purchafe  the  valuable  re-  attention  of  the  higher  rank  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  in- 
mains  of  antiquity.  “ I wifh,”  faid  Lorenzo  to  him  as  cited  to  thefe  purfuits  by  the  example  of  Lorenzo  ; that 
he  was  proceeding  on  one  of  thefe  expeditions,  “ that  the  of  the  lower  clafs  by  his  liberality.  To  the  latter  he  not 
diligence  of  Pico  and  yourfelf  would  afford  me  fuch  op-  only  allowed  competent  ftipends,  while  they  attended  to 
portunities  of  purchafing  books,  that  I fhould  be  obliged  their  ftudies,  but  appointed  confiderable  premiums  as  re- 
even to  pledge  my  furniture  to  poffefs  them.”  Two  jour-  wards  of  their  proficiency.  To  this  inftitution,  more  than 
nies,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Lorenzo,  into  the  eaft,  any  other  circumftance,  Mr.  Rofcoe  afcribes  the  fudden 


by  Giovanni  Lafcar,  produced  a great  number  of  rare  and 
valuable  works.  On  his  return  from  his  fecond  expedi- 
tion, he  brought  with  him  two  hundred  copies,  many  of 
which  he  had  procured  from  a monaftery  at  mount  Athos  ; 
but  this  treafure  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lo- 
renzo, who,  in  his  laft  moments,  expreffed  to  Politiano  and 
Pico  his  regret  that  he  could  not  live  to  complete  the 
colle&ion  which  he  was  forming  for  their  accommodation. 
On  the  difcovery  of  the  invaluable  art  of  printing,  Lo- 
renzo was  folicitous  to  avail  himfelf  of  its  advantages  in 
procuring  editions  of  the  beft  works  of  antiquity  corre&ed 
by  the  ableft  fcholars,  whofc  labours  were  rewarded  by  his 
munificence.  When  the  capture  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks  caufed  the  difperfion  of  many  learned  Greeks,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  circumftance,  to  promote  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek  language  in  Italy.  It  was  now  at  Florence 
that  this  tongue  was  inculcated  under  the  fan&ion  of  a 
public  inftitution,  either  by  native  Greeks,  or  learned  Ita- 
lians, who  were  their  powerful  competitors,  whofe  fervices 
were  procured  by  the  diligence  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and 
repaid  by  his  bounty.  “ Hence,”  fays  Mr.  Rofcoe,  “ fuc- 
ceeding  fcholars  have  been  profufe  of  their  acknowledg- 
ments to  their  great  patron,  who  firft  formed  that  eftablifh- 
ment,  from  which,  to  ufe  their  own  claflical  figure,  as  from 
the  Trojan  horfe,  fo  many  illuftrious  champions  have  fprung, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
was  extended,  not  only  through  all  Italy,  but  through 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England ; from  all  which 
countries  numerous  pupils  attended  at  Florence,  who  dif- 
fufed  the  learning  they  had  there  acquired  throughout  the 
reft  of  Europe.” 

The  fervices  of  Lorenzo  to  the  fine  arts  were  not  lefs 
confpicuous  than  thofe  which  he  rendered  to  letters.  Cofmo 
had  collected  all  the  moll  valuable  remains  of  ancient  tafte 
and  Ikill  that  he  could  obtain.  His  treafures  were  vaftly 
augmented  by  Lorenzo,  who  propofed  to  himfelf  the  im- 
provement of  modern  art  as  the  chief  encl  of  his  magni- 
ficence in  this  point.  Of  the  earneftnefs  with  which  Lo- 
renzo engaged  in  this  purfuit  inftances  may  be  adduced.  It 
is  faid  that  thofe  who  wilhed  to  oblige  him  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  colleCt  from  every  part  of  the  world  medals  and 
coins,  eftimable  for  their  age  or  their  workmanlhip,  fta- 
tues, bults,  and  whatever  elfe  bore  the  ftamp  of  antiquity. 
By  his  conftant  attention  to  this  purfuit,  and  by  the  expen- 
diture of  confiderable  fums,  he  collected,  under  his  roof, 
all  the  remains  of  antiquity  that  fell  in  his  way,  whether 
they  tended  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  letters  or  the  arts. 
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and  attonilhing  proficiency  which,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
15th  century,  was  evidently  made  in  the  arts,  and  which 
commencing  at  Florence,  extended  itfelf  to  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope. The  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  are  frequently 
celebrated  as  the  nurfery  of  men  of  genius,  but  if  they  had 
produced  no  other  artift  than  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
they  would  have  fufficiently  anfwered  the  purpofes  of  the 
founder.  It  was  here  that  this  great  man  began  to  im- 
bibe that  fpirit  which  was  deftined  to  effeCt  a reformation 
in  the  arts,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  could  have  derived  from 
no  other  fource.  The  art  of  architecture  he  encouraged  by 
the  numerous  buildings  which  he  ereCted,  or  induced  others 
to  ereCt  in  Florence  and  its  vicinity,  after  defigns  furnilhed 
by  the  ableft  artifts.  By  thefe  exertions  he  prepared  the 
way  for  thofe  wonders  which  have  rendered  the  age  denomi- 
nated from  his  fon  Leo  X.  one  of  the  moll  fplendid  in  the 
records  of  mankind. 

Lorenzo,  in  his  domeftic  concerns,  deferves  confiderable, 
but  ■ by  no  means  unmixed  praife.  The  licentioufnefs 
which  characterizes  feveral  of  his  poems  is  faid  to  have 
tainted  his  manners  with  refpeCt  to  the  female  fex.  He 
was  neverthelefs  a very  affectionate  and  attentive  father,  fo- 
licitous for  the  inftruCtion  of  his  children,  whom  he  placed 
under  the  care  of  Politiano,  and  he  was  fond  of  partaking 
in  their  fports  and  amufements.  The  exigencies  of  the  re- 
public in  confequence  of  its  wars  had  obliged  him  to  borrow, 
in  his  own  name,  large  fums,  which  the  negligence  or  infide- 
lity of  his  commercial  agents  and  correfpondents  rendered  it 
difficult  for  him  to  repay  ; and  a decree  for  the  difeharge  of 
his  debts  out  of  the  public  treafury  was  neceffary  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarraffments.  From  this  period  he  deter- 
mined to  quit  his  mercantile  concerns,  for  the  improvement 
of  his  eftates  under  his  own  eye.  He  had  a numerous  fa- 
mily, in  the  fettling  of  which  he  was  as  fuccefsful  as  an  am- 
bitious parent  would  generally  defire.  His  eldeft  fon  Piero, 
defigned  for  his  own  fucceffor  in  the  Florentine  ftate,  was 
fent,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  vifit  the  pope,  and  cultivate 
the  family  intereft  of  Rome.  The  objeCt  of  his  clofe  con- 
nection with  the  pontiff,  and  the  profound  refpeCt  which  he 
always  teftified  for  the  holy  fee,  was  the  attainment  of  the 
favourite  point  of  his  ambition,  the  elevation  of  his  lecond 
fon  Giovanni  to  the  cardinalate,  with  the  future  profpeCt  of 
his  filling  the  papal  chair.  By  means  of  inceffant  applica- 
tions, he  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  confer  upon  Giovanni, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the.  high  dignity  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  Roman  church,  which  was  unqueftionably 
a flagrant  violation  of  decorum,  dilhonourable  to  both. 
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« It  was,”  fays  one  of  the  biographers  of  Lorenzo,  “ a 
deferved  confequence  of  this  proftitution  of  ecclefiaftical 
honours,  that  this  cardinal,  when  arrived  at  the  popedom, 
fhould,  by  his  levity  and  extravagance,  have  given  the  imme- 
diate occafion  to  that  defection  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  has  fo  much  reduced  her  power  and  authority.”  (For 
a farther  account  of  this  pontiff,  the  reader  is  refeired  to 
Leo  X.)  Of  his  other  children,  Giuliano  became  allied  to 
the  royal  houfe  of  France,  and  obtained  the  title  of  the 
duke  of  Nemours  ; and  his  daughters  married  into  noble 
families. 

In  the  year  1488,  Lorenzo’s  domeftic  comfort  was  much 
impaired  by  the  lofs  of  his  wife.  He  was  at  this  time  abfent 
at  the  warm  baths,  which  he  was  often  obliged  to  ufe,  on 
account  of  a gouty  complaint  that  feverely  affli6ted  him,  and 
had  made  an  early  breach  in  his  conftitution.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  eafe  and  health,  he  appears  to  have  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  expectation  of  enjoying  the  reward  of  his  public 
labours,  and  partaking  of  the  general  happinefs,  which  he 
had  fo  effentially  contributed  to  promote,  in  a peaceful  and 
dignified  retirement,  enlivened  by  focial  amufements,  by 
philofophic  ftudies,  and  literary  purfuits.  Thefe  expecta- 
tions were  built  upon  the  moft  fubftantial  foundation,  the 
confcioufnefs  that  he  had  difeharged  his  more  immediate 
duties  and  engagements.  “ Having,”  fays  he,  “ now  ob- 
tained the  objeCt  of  my  cares,  I trull  I may  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  fweets  of  leifure,  to  (hare  the  reputation  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  exult  in  the  glory  of  my  native  place.” 
This  profpeCt  of  relaxation  and  happinefs  he  was  not  def- 
tined  to  realize.  Early  in  the  year  1492,  the  complaint 
under  which  he  laboured  attacked  him  with  additional  vio- 
lence, and  while  the  attention  of  his  phyficians  was  em- 
ployed in  adminiftering  relief,  he  contracted  a flow  fever, 
which  efcaped  their  notice,  until  it  was  too  late  effectually 
to  oppofeats  progrefs.  He  funk,  aliWt  before  his  atten- 
dants fufpeCted  danger,  into  fuch  a ftate  of  debility,  as  totally 
precluded  all  hopes  of  recovery.  Having  performed  the 
offices  of  the  church,  and  adjufted  with  fincerity  and  deco- 
rum his  fpiritual  concerns,  he  requefted  a private  interview 
with  his  fon  Piero,  with  whom  he  held  a long  and  interring 
converfation  on  the  ftate  of  the  republic,  the  fituation  of 
his  family,  and  the  conduCt  which  it  would  be  expedient 
for  him  to  purfue.  When  Lorenzo  had  relieved  his  mind 
from  the  weight  of  its  important  concerns,  he  became  more 
fenfibly  alive  to  the  emotions  of  friendfhip.  At  this  mo- 
ment Politiano  entered  his  chamber  : Lorenzo  heard  his 
voice,  and  raffing  his  languid  arms,  clafped  the  hands  of  his 
friend  in  his  own,  and  at  the  fame  time  lteadfaftly  regarded 
him  with  a placid  and  even  a cheerful  countenance.  Deeply 
affeCted  at  this  filent,  but  unequivocal  proof  of  his  ef- 
teem,  Politiano  could  not  fupprefs  his  feelings,  but,  turning 
his  head  afide,  attempted,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  conceal  his 
fobs  and  his  tears.  Perceiving  his  agitation,  Lorenzo  Itill 
continued  to  grafp  his  hand,  as  if  intending  to  fpeak  to  him 
when  his  paffion  had  fubfided;  but  finding  him  unable  to  re- 
fill its  impulfe,  he  relaxed  his  hold,  and  Politiano,  haftening 
into  an  inner  apartment,  flung  himfelf  on  a bed,  and  gave 
way  to  his  grief.  Having  at  length  compofed  himfelf,  he 
returned  to  the  chamber,  when  Lorenzo  enquired  with  great 
kindnefs  why  Pico  of  Mirandola  had  not  once  paiu  him  a 
vifit  during  his  ficknefs.  Politiano  apologized  for  his  friend, 
by  affuring  Lorenzo  that  he  had  only  been  deterred  by  the 
apprehenfion  that  his  prefence  might  be  troublefome.  “ On 
the  contrary,”  replied  Lorenzo,  “ if  his  journey  from  the 
city  be  not  troublefome  to  him,  I fhall  rejoice  to  fee  him  be- 
fore I take  my  final  leave  of  you.”  Pico  came,  prepared  with 
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a melancholy  pleafure,  to  fhare,  for  the  Iaft  time,  the  intereft 
of  his  converfation.  Lorenzo  expreffed  his  elteem  for  him 
in  the  molt  affectionate  terms,  profefiing  that  he  Ihould  meet 
death  with  more  cheerfulnefs  after  this  lalt  interview.  He 
then  changed  the  fubjeCt  to  more  familiar  and  lively  topics  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occafion  that  he  expreffed,  with  fome 
degree  of  jocularity,  his  wilhes  that  he  could  have  obtained 
a reprieve,  until  he  could  have  completed  the  library  deltined 
to  the  ufe  of  his  auditors.  This  interview  was  fcarcely  ter- 
minated, when  the  haughty  prielt  Savonarolo  reminded  him, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  bear  death  with  fortitude,  “ with  cheer- 
fulnefs,” replied  Lorenzo,  “if  fuch  be  the  will  of  God.” 
His  vivacity  as  well  as  his  refignation  were  perceptible  almoft 
to  the  lalt  moment.  Being  afked,  on  taking  a morfel  of 
food,  how  he  relifhed  it,  “ as  a dying  man  always  does,” 
was  his  reply.  Having  affectionately  embraced  his  furround- 
ing friends,  and  fubmitted  to  the  lalt  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  he  became  abforbed  in  meditation,  occafionally  re- 
peating portions  of  feripture,  and  accompanying  his  ejacu- 
lations with  elevated  eyes  and  folemn  geftures  of  his  hands, 
till  the  energies  of  life  gradually  declining,  and  preffing  to 
his  lips  a magnificent  crucifix,  he  calmly  expired,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Few  perfons  of  his  condition  have 
filled  fo  contracted  a fpace  of  life  with  fo  much  glory  and 
profperity. 

In  fumming  up  his  character,  Mr.  Rofcoe  fays,  he  is  “ a 
man  who  may  be  feleCted  from  all  the  characters  of  ancient 
and  modern  hiftory,  as  exhibiting  the  molt  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  depth  of  penetration,  verfatility  of  talent,  and 

comprehenfion  of  mind. Of  the  various  occupations  in 

which  Lorenzo  engaged,  there  is  not  one  in  which  he  was 
not  eminently  fuccefsful  : but  he  was  more  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  thofe  which  juftly  hold  the  firlt  rank  in  human 
ellimation.  The  facility  with  which  he  turned  from  fubjeCts  of 
the  highelt  importance,  to  thofe  of  amufement  and  levity, 
fuggelted  to  his  countrymen  the  idea  that  he  had  two  diftinCt 
fouls  combined  in  one  body.  Even  his  moral  character  feems 
to  have  partaken,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  fame  diverfity ; 
and  his  devotional  poem6  are  as  ardent  as  his  lighter  pieces 
are  licentious.  On  all  fides  he  touched  the  extremes  of  hu- 
man character,  and  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  only 
bounded  by  that  impenetrable  circle,  which  preferibes  the 
limits  of  human  nature.” 

After  all  that  we  have  laid  of  this  great  man,  and  his 
grandfather  Cofmo,  thofe  who  would  rightly  appreciate 
their  talents  and  various  virtues,  will  confult  the  life  of 
Lorenzo  De  Medici  by  Mr.  Rofcoe,  of  which  the  firft 
chapter  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Cofmo,  the  remainder  of  the 
three  volumes  to  Lorenzo  and  the  fortunes  of  his  houfe. 

MEDICINA  Musica,  or  the  medicinal  Power  of  Mufic; 
being  an  effay  on  the  effeCts  of  finging,  mufic,  and  dancing 
on  the  human  frame,  revifed  and  corrected.  To  which  is 
annexed,  a new  effay  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  fpleen 
and  vapours,  by  Richard  Browne,  apothecary  at  Oakham, 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  fmall  i2mo.  London,  1729. 

This  is  the  title  of  a fmall  traCt  but  little  known  ; but  as 
it  is  not  devoid  of  merit,  we  fhall  give  fome  account  of  the 
author’s  principles.  We  feared  we  fhould  have  had  the  old 
flories  over  again,  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  Amphion,  and  Ter- 
pander;  but  their  names  do  not  once  occur  in  the  work. 
The  author  does  not  aferibeany  miraculous  powers  to  mufic, 
as  the  Greeks,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Arabians  have  done  ; 
who  pretend  to  cure  many  difeafes  with  the  inftrument  called 
Oiid,  refembling  our  lute  : he  only  points  out  its  mechanical 
effeCts  on  the  nerves  and  animal  fpirits.  He  is  moderate  in 
his  demands,  and  modeft  in  his  affertions.  It  is  not  elaborate 
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compofition,  or  exquifiti  performance,  that  is  required  to 
operate  the  effects  which  he  defcribes  ; but  the  duke  linitnen 
of  Horace. 

The  gentle  exercife  of  the  lungs  in  fmging,  as  well  as  the 
gratification  of  the  ear  in  hearing  fweet  tones  well  accented, 
are  among  the  prefcriptions.  And  for  this  he  only  requires 
the  patient  to  have  an  ear  well  organized,  and  the  vocal  per- 
formance to  confifl:  of  gay  and  lively  drains,  fo  that  the  body 
and  the  mind  may  be  reciprocally  affe&ed  by  the  production 
and  fenfation  of  found.  As  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  ac- 
celerated or  retarded  during  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer ; fo  in  finging,  the  preffure  of  the  air  upon 
the  lungs  is  greater  than  in  common  refpiration. 

The  author  fupports  his  opinions  ably  and  anatomically. 
He  feems  to  have  loved  and  underflood  mufic,  though  he 
never  fpeaksof  it  with  the  enthufiafm  of  a rapturift. 

Among  the  poffible  evils  of  too  frequent  and  too  violent  ex- 
ercife of  the  lungs,  we  wifh  the  author  had  cautioned  parents 
not  to  let  their  children,  whatever  difpofition  they  may  dif- 
cover  for  finging,  begin  to  exercife  the  voice  ferioufly  in  dif- 
ficult fongs,  or  folfeggios , till  arrived  at  their  teens  : as  we 
have  frequently  known  a promifing  voice  fung  away,  by 
tearing  and  draining  the  vocal  organ  beyond  its  power.  Let 
them  bum  a tune,  or  ling  a light  and  pleafing  ballad  if 
they  pleafe  ; but  leave  different  intervals,  and  long  and  high 
notes,  to  a more  robud  and  mature  age. 

In  adhmatic  complaints,  when  the  tone  of  the  domach  is 
relaxed,  and  appetite  fails ; and  in  nervous  diforders,  as  mufic 
raifes  the  fpirits,  and  diverts  our  attention  from  ourfelves  and 
our  w;oes,  real  or  imaginary,  finging  is  not  only  amufing  but 
falutary. 

The  author,  however,  feem3  to  think  that  nervous  and 
low-fpirited  perfons  fhould  refrain  from  pathetic,  melancholy, 
and  languid  airs,  which,  indead  of  exhilarating  and  enlivening 
the  fpirits,  rather  tend  to  their  depreffion.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, in  affliction,  pain,  and  forrow,  as  well  as  in  hypochon- 
driac and  calamitous  cafes,  when  gay  and  lively  mufic  is  to  the 
lad  degree  offenfive,  we  rather  enlid  with  thofe  who  think 
grave  mufic,  if  it  cannot  radically  cure,  can  footh,  alleviate, 
and  afford  a temporary  relief. 

And  among  the  medicinal  effeCts  of  modern  mufic  that 
border  on  the  marvellous,  we  read  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Acad,  des  Sciences  at  Paris,  that  a mufician  was  cured  of  a 
violent  fever,  by  a concert  of  well  feleCted  and  well  executed 
mufic  in  his  bed-chamber.  And  the  effeCt  which  Farinelli’s 
finging  had  on  Philip  V.  king  of  ^Spain,  who  like  Saul 
feemed  to  have  been  troubled  with  an  evil  fpirit,  has  never 
been  difputed. 

As  to  the  author’s  Medicina  Gymnajlica,  as  a fpecific  for 
fpleen,  vapours,  and  hypochondriac  affeCtions,  we  fiiall  leave 
the  confideration  of  thefe  myfterious  diforders  to  the  profound 
fons  of  iEfculapius,  who  peradventure  may  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  exillence.  Mr.  Browne,  who 
has  not  defined  them  very  clearly,  preferibes,  however,  after 
other  preparatory  medicines,  dancing  to  a good  band  of 
mufic  for  the  completion  of  the  cure.  And  as  the  mufic 
is  meant  to  exhilarate  and  excite  motion,  the  whole  procefs 
feems  reduced  to  the  two  moll  fimpleof  all  Hygeia’s  agents, 
Air  and  Exercife. 

To  thefe  Armllrong  adds  Sun-Jhine. 

“ Cheer'd  by  thy  kind  invigorating  warmth, 

We  court  thy  beams,  great  majefty  of  day  ! 

If  not  the  foul,  the  regent  of  this  world, 

Firfl-born  of  heaven,  and  only  lefs  than  God  !” 

MEDICINAL  Waters.  See  Waters. 


Medicinal  Sacculus.  See  Sacculus. 

MEDICINE,  Medicina,  from  mederi,  to  heal  or  cure, 
is  the  art  of  reftoring  health  to  the  fick. 

It  mufl  be  obvious,  from  a (light  confideration  of  the 
fubjeCt,  that  various  and  complicated  knowledge  mud  con- 
fpire  to  give  perfection  to  this  art.  It  is  not  from  the  la- 
bours of  an  individual,  though  he  were  an  Efculapius,  nor 
even  from  the  united  collections  of  an  age,  that  the  nature 
and  means  of  curing  the  diforders  of  the  animal  frame  can  be 
fully  afeertained.  For,  to  trace  the  matter  in  detail,  it  is 
neceffary  to  be  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  (IruCture  of 
the  animal  machine,  or  with  the  anatomy  of  the  body  ; and 
likewife  with  the  ufes  and  aCtions  of  its  various  organs,  in  a 
date  of  health,  the  knowledge  of  which  conftitutes  the 
fcience  of  phyfiology.  But  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  this 
fcience,  a previous  knowledge  of  many  other  departments  of 
fcience  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  Almoft  every  branch  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  indeed,  contributes  to  the  explanation  of 
the  functions  of  the  animal  economy.  The  ufes  of  the  eye 
are  intelligible  only  upon  the  principles  of  optics,  as  applied 
to  inorganic  inftruments ; the  functions  of  the  ear  upon  thofe 
of  acouflics ; and  the  various  mechanical  operations  of  the 
body,  fuch  as  thofe  of  mufcular  motion,  the  circulation  of 
the  fluids,  the  aCtion  of  refpiration,  &c.  upon  the  common 
principles  of  mechanics  and  hydrojlatics  : not  to  mention  the 
numerous  changes  in  the  combinations  and  properties  of  the 
fluids ; in  the  blood,  as  it  paffes  through  the  lungs  ; in  the 
food  and  drink,  under  the  procefs  of  digeftion  ; and  in  the 
various  fecreted  fluids,  as  the  urine,  milk,  bile,  &c. ; for 
the  elucidation  of  which,  the  fcience  of  chemiftry  lends  its 
aid.  Upon  thefe  branches  of  knowledge  the  foundation  of 
medicine  is  laid  ; but  the  fuperllruCture  requires  many  addi- 
tional materials  for  its  ereCtion.  The  animal  machine  differs 
materially  from  all  other  examples  of  mechanifm  ; principally 
in  the  pofleflion  of  a felf-fuftaining  and  felf-moving  power, 
upon  which  alone  the  operation  of  every  external  influence 
muff  be  direfted ; and  from  which  refult  many  phenomena, 
that  belong  exclufively  to  its  conftitution,  and  are  inexpli- 
cable on  any  of  the  principles  of  mechanical  or  chemical 
philofophy : but  it  differs  likewife,  fecondarily,  in  the  cir- 
cumftance  that  its  motions  are  not  (as  in  other  machines) 
expofed  to  our  view ; that  we  cannot  remove,  repair,  and 
renew,  (as  in  them,)  thofe  parts  or  organs  which  become 
i nadequate  to  their  functions,  and  cannot  fufpend  the  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  but  for  a moment,  without  the  imminent 
rifle  of  (topping  it  for  ever.  Hence  then,  in  addition  to  the 
principles  of  mere  mechanifm,  the  (tudy  of  the  animal  con. 
ilitution  includes  a feries  of  minute  obfervations  on  thofe 
phenomena,  which  are  the  refult  of  life ; and  this  (tudy  is 
neceffarily  rendered  more  obfeure  and  difficult,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  lad  alluded  to  : for  the  internal  operations  of  the 
vital  machine,  not  being  direCtly  cognizable,  can  only  be 
afeertained  by  indireCt  inference  from  external  and  obvious 
figns  or  fymptoms.  Thefe  figns  or  fymptoms,  therefore, 
are  the  foie  ohjeCt  of  the  examination  of  the  praCtifers  of  the 
art  of  medicine,  and  the  foie  guides  of  their  proceedings. 
But  as  the  exiftence  and  the  nature  of  difeafe  are  known 
only  by  a comparifon  of  thofe  figns,  which  are  exhibited  by 
the  body  in  health,  with  thofe  which  occur  in  difeafe  ; fo 
the  (tudy  of  fymptoms  includes  not  only  the  fcience  of  pa- 
thology, but  alfo  a knowledge  of  the  various  temperaments,  as 
they  have  been  called,  or  of  thofe  various  appearances  of 
the  (IruCture,  complex;on,  fize,  ftrength,  & c.  which  are  all 
compatible  with  health.  (See  Temperament.)  The 
figns  of  the  refpeCtive  difeafes  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
body  we  have  detailed  under  their  proper  appellations,  in 
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t he  various  articles  in  medicine  and  forgery  ; and  a feries  of 
the  figns  which  are  to  be  inveftigated,  as  the  indications  of 
difeafe  in  general,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Disease. 

Poflefled,  however,  of  this  knowledge,  we  fhould  ttill  be 
little  more  than  ufelefs,  though  learned,  fpectators  of  the 
phenomena  of  difeafe,  if  we  were  ignorant  of  all  means  of 
controlling  the  aftions  of  the  vital  power.  The  art  of  medi- 
cine, then,  obvioufly  requires  alfo  a knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious productions  of  the  material  world,  and  of  their  pro- 
perties, i.  e.  their  agency  upon  the  animal  fyllem  : for  thefe 
productions  afford  the  inftruments  by  which  alone  art  can 
effect  any  phyfical  change  in  its  condition.  A feries  of 
ages  would  be  requifite  to  teach  mankind  the  phyfical  pro- 
perties of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fubitances,  by 
which  they  are  furrounded  ; and  the  nature  of  many  of  them 
could  only  be  afcertained  by  accidental  trials,  from  the 
fatality,  injury,  or  benefit  derived  from  which,  a flow  but 
multiplying  experience  would  ultimately  arife.  “ Haec 
fimiliaque  cum  quotidie  inciderent,  diligentes  homines  no- 
tafie,  quae  plerumque  melius  refponderent ; deinde  aegrotan- 
tibus  ea  praecipere  csepifle : fic  medicinam  ortam,  fubinde 
aliorum  falute,  aliorum  interitu,  perniciofa  difcernentem  a 
falutaribus.”  (Celfus.  Praef.)  The  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  has  thus  been  gradually  brought  to  that  com- 
prehenfive  extent,  in  which  it  exifls  at  prefent,  by  a long 
feries  of  experiments,  aided  by  the  refearches  of  travellers 
and  naturalifts,  and  by  the  difcoveries  and  combinations  of 
chemifts. 

The  progrefs  of  the  art  of  medicine,  however,  as  Celfus 
has  intimated,  was  the  reverfe  of  the  foregoing  ftatement. 
“ Repertis  deinde  medicinae  remediis,  homines  de  rationibus 
eorum  differere  caepifTe ; nec  poft  rationem,  medicinam  efie 
inventam  ; fed  poft  inventam  medicinam,  rationem  efTe  quae- 
fitam.”  (Loc.  cit.)  The  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  medi- 
cine is,  in  faCt,  principally  a hiftory  of  thofe  reafonings,  or 
hypothetical  fyftems,  adopted  by  different  individuals  and 
their  followers ; and  thefe  confifted  chiefly  in  transferring  to 
the  fcience  of  life  the  doCtrines  of  the  collateral  departments 
of  philofophy,  which  were  fucceffively  cultivated,  as  the 
following  fketch  will  evince. 

Medicine,  Hi/lory  of.  The  hiftory  of  medicine  has  for 
its  objeCt  to  defrtribe  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  art,  and 
to  inveftigate  the  caufes  and  confequenees  of  the  different 
revolutions  which  it  has  undergone. 

Some  authors  have  wafted  much  time  and  learning  in  at- 
tempting to  depiCt  the  firft  origin  of  phyfic.  Thus  Schulze, 
a writer  of  great  erudition,  who  was  profeffor  at  Altorf  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  has  traced  it  to  the  fall 
of  man ; fhewing,  with  great  gravity,  what  obfervations 
Adam  and  Eve  were  likely  to  make  on  the  fubjeCt  of  their 
natural  appetites,  and  the  evacuations  which  followed  their 
indulgence ; what  a rich  ftore  of  phyfiological  knowledge 
they  would  colleCt,  “ quum  fe  mutuo  conteirplarentur, 
quum  ample&erentur,  coirent and  how  probable  it  is, 
that  Adam,  yielding  to  the  neceffity  of  the  occafion,  “ labo- 
ranti  amicae,  obftctricias  manus  adhibuiffe,  ficque  chirurgise 
primam  forte  operationem  exercuiffe !”  Even  Le  Clerc 
thinks  it  neceffary  to  difcufs  the  queftion,  “ Si  la  medecine 
eft  venue  immediatement  de  Dieu  i”  and  to  fhew,  that  the 
firft  man  muft  have  been  alfo  the  firft  phyfician.  And  Bram- 
billa,  a furgeon  of  fome  repute  at  Vienna,  afferts  that  Tubal 
Cain  was  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  feveral  furgical 
inftruments ; whence  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  greater  an- 
tiquity of  furgery  ! 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  medicine  muft  have  had  a 
very  early  origin : for  mankind,  even  in  the  moll  uncivilized 


ages  of  the  world,  would  foon  be  led  to  remark  the  more  or 
lefs  agreeable,  and  more  or  lefs  falubrious,  qualities  of  the 
different  articles  of  their  food  ; and  expofed,  as  they  would 
be,  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  to  a variety  of  acci- 
dents, they  would,  by  degrees,  learn  the  means  of  alleviating 
the  pain,  or  averting  the  confequenees  of  the  more  ufual  ex- 
ternal injuries.  They  would  thus,  in  procefs  of  time,  form 
to  themfelves  certain  dietetic  maxims  and  rules,  for  the 
treatment  of  thofe  difeafes  to  which  they  found  them- 
felves liable.  Their  materia  medica  would  probably,  at 
firft,  confift  of  only  a few  herbs,  which  they  had  difeovered 
to  be  efficacious  in  fuppreffing  hemorrhage,  and  in  healing 
wounds,  or  to  which  they  imputed  virtues,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, in  the  cure  of  internal  complaints ; but  ail  the  con- 
comitant circumftances,  under  which  they  had  obferved  re- 
covery, in  any  doubtful  cafe,  to  take  place,  would  be 
regarded  as  indifpenfable  in  every  fimilar  cafe,  and  would  be 
imitated  accordingly.  “ Tunc  non  fanabat  medicina,”  as 
Meibomius  fhrewdly  remarks,  “ fed  quidquid  videbatur  fa- 
naffe  erat  medicina.”  Unacquainted,  however,  with  the 
economy  of  the  human  body,  and  uoable,  for  theiKoft  part, 
to  trace  the  progrefs  of  difeafe,  they  would  aferibe  the  more 
fatal  internal  diforders  to  the  powers  of  forcery,  or  to  the 
wrath  of  thofe  deities  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  fear  ; 
and  would  refort,  for  their  cure,  to  thofe  rites  and  cere- 
monies by  which  they  conceived  they  could  break  the  charm, 
and  pacify  the  offended  gods.  Hence  would  arife  various 
fuperftitious  practices,  which  would  be  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  of  which  the  priefts  and 
magicians  of  the  communities  would  gladly  avail  themfelves, 
as  affording  them  the  means  of  extending  their  influence. 
Such  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  medical 
art;  and  fuch  nearly  is  its  condition  at  the  prefent  day, 
among  the  favages  of  Africa  and  America,  New  Holland, 
Zealand,  &c.  See  Winterbottom’s  Account  of  the  native 
Africans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  vol.  ii. 
Millar’s  Difquifitions  in  the  Hiftory  of  Medicine. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  the  firft  nation  which 
cultivated  medicine  in  a fyftematic  manner.  Thouth,  or 
Taaut,  (the  Hermes  Trifmegijlus  of  the  Greeks,)  who  had 
been,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  fecretary  of  Ofiris,  had 
divine  honours  paid  him,  as  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  of 
all  ufeful  arts  and  fciences.  His  doCtrines  were  collected, 
after  his  death,  into  a book,  to  which  the  title  of  “ Embre” 
(Scientia  Caufalitatis)  was  given.  A great  part  of  this 
work  confifted  of  medical  precepts,  which  the  phyficians  or 
priefts  were  bound  to  obferve  ftriCtly.  If  they  followed  the 
directions,  and  the  patient  happened  to  die,  they  were  held 
free  from  blame ; but  if  they  deviated  in  any  manner  from 
the  rules  laid  down,  they  were  punifhable  with  death,  what- 
ever might  be  the  iflue  of  the  cafe.  Another  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities.  Apis,  is  mentioned  by  fome  as  the  inventor  of 
medicine ; but  greater  influence  is  attributed  to  Serapis,  whofe 
moil  ancient  temple  was  at  Memphis,  and  who  was  worfhipped 
by  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Egyptians,  as  prefiding  over 
health.  In  whatever  way  thefe  divinities  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  firft  attracted  the  adoration  of  the  people,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  priefts,  from  among  whom  the  ancient  kings 
of  Egypt  were  chofen,  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  func- 
tions of  the  medical  art.  The  chief  priefts  exercifed  what 
was  confidered  as  the  higher  branch  of  the  profeflion,  which 
confifted  of  magic  rites  and  prophefyings.  They  are  the 
wife  men  and  magicians  of  whom  Mofes  fpeaks,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  very  expert  in  their  tricks.  On  the 
Pa/lophoriy  or  image-bearers,  who  were  an  inferior  order  of 
the  priefthood,  devolved  the  talk  of  ftudying  the  fix  her- 
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metical  books  ®n  medicine.  Thefe  treated  of  the  ftru&ure 
of  the  body,  of  difeafes  in  general,  of  furgical  inftruments, 
of  materia  medica,  of  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  and  of  difeafes  of 
women.  It  was  the  office  of  the  chief  priefts  to  prognofti- 
cate  the  courfe  and  event  of  the  difeafe,  while  the  paftophori 
applied  the  remedies  as  directed  in  the  facred  books.  As 
the  rank  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  was  hereditary,  as  the  fon 
received  and  obeyed  implicitly  the  inftru&ions  of  the  father, 
and  as  their  knowledge  was  communicated  to  none  but  thofe 
who  had  been  adopted  into  their  order,  it  is  evident  that 
their  medical  knowledge  would  remain  nearly  ftationary.  It 
was  obvioufly  their  intereft  to  teach  the  people,  that  all 
difeafes  proceeded  from  the  immediate  agency  of  the  gods, 
and  were  to  be  cured  only  by  facrifices  and  offerings.  They 
concealed  their  art  under  the  forms  of  religious  ceremony, 
and  confequently  we  know  very  little  concerning  the  details 
of  their  praftice.  Judging,  however,  from  the  analogy  of 
other  nations,  we  may  infer  that  they  left  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes, in  a great  meafure,  to  nature ; and  were  content  with 
promoting  the  difcharges,  which  feemed  to  be  indicated. 
This  opinion  is  in  fome  degree  confirmed  by  the  remarkable 
circumftance  which  Ariftotle  mentions,  (Polit.  lib.  iii.) 
viz.  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  rules  to  venture  upon  any 
a&ive  treatment  before  the  fourth  day  of  the  difeafe.  We 
have  the  teftimonies  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  that  incuba- 
tions were  praftifed  in  the  temples  of  Ifis  and  Serapis ; and 
we  learn  from  Pliny  (lib.  viii.  c.  46.),  that  predictions  of 
life  and  death  were  delivered  in  thofe  of  Apis. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  ftate  of  phyfic  in  Egypt 
feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  altered.  According  to  this 
hiftorian,  “every  diftinCt  diftemper  had  its  own  phyfician,  who 
confined  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  and  cure  of  that,  and  meddled 
with  no  other  ; fo  that  all  places  were  crowded  with  phy- 
ficians  ; for  one  clafs  had  the  care  of  the  eyes,  another  of  the 
head,  another  of  the  teeth,  another  of  the  ftomach,  and 
another  of  occult  difeafes.”  But  Herodotus  would  fcarcely 
have  fpoken  thus  of  the  prieft-phyficians.  We  muft  there- 
fore fuppofe  that  his  defcription  applies  to  the  exoteric  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  as  profeffed  by  Jatraliptae  and  others ; and 
we  are  inclined,  notwithftanding  the  dogmatical  commentary 
of  Warburton,  to  put  a fomewhat  fimilar  interpretation  on 
the  paffage  of  Genefis  (c.  1.  v.  2.),  in  which  it  is  faid,  that 
“ Jofeph  commanded  his  fervants,  the  physicians,  to  em- 
balm his  father  ; and  the  physicians  emba'med  Ifrael.” 
On  the  ftrengtli  of  this  ufe  of  the  word  phyficians,  the  au- 
thor of  the  divine  legation  ( b.  iv.  $ 3.)  has  amufed  him- 
felf with  forming  an  ideal  picture  of  “ the  grandeur,  luxury, 
and  politenefs”  of  the  Egyptian  people  ; and  the  writer  of 
the  article  Medicine  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  has 
haftily  concluded  that  the  firft  phyficians  of  Egypt  were  not 
of  the  order  of  priefts;  but,  when  we  confider  what  muft 
have  been  the  ftate  of  medicine  in  Jofeph’s  time  ; and  when 
we  find,  that,  long  afterwards,  the  priefts  of  the  Jews  were, 
properly  fpeaking,  their  only  phyficians,  it  will  at  once  ap- 
pear, how  abfurd  and  untenable  the  above  cited  tranflation 
of  the  original  text  is.  It  is  far  more  probable,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  confonant  with  all  that  we  have  learnt  concern- 
ing Egyptian  hiftory,  to  believe  that  the  whom  Jo- 

feph ordered  “ to  embalm  his  father,”  were  merely  embalmert, 
or,  as  we  might  term  them,  undertakers.  So,  in  fa£f,  they 
are  defignated  in  the  feptuagint ; Ka*  *irfo<nla|sv  Ivtrvfl  to»; 
vaiTtv  aviov,  TOt;  ivliytazai  tov  varf^a.  ctvlev,  Kan 

1/Upiaura.f  j*  bltpiurcu  tcv  We  know  pretty  accu- 

rately in  what  manner  the  ceremony  of  embalming  was  per- 
formed, and  in  what  degree  of  eftimation  the  perfons  who 
executed  the  office  were  held  ; we  know,  too,  that  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  there  was  a great  divifion  of  labour, 


and  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  trade  or  pr®- 
feffion  of  another ; it  is,  therefore,  not  very  likely  that,  if 
Jofeph  had  been  fo  affluent  as  to  retain  a number  of  phy- 
ficians in  his  fuite,  as  Warburton  fuppofes,  they  would  have 
condefcended,  or  been  permitted,  to  embalm  the  body  of  his 
father.  From  the  diftribution  of  medical  practice,  as 
deferibed  by  Herodotus,  however,  one  might  be  difpofed 
to  infer,  that  the  Egyptians  had  already  made  confiderable 
advances  in  the  art ; but  as  they  were,  in  a great  meafure, 
debarred  from  all  opportunities  of  acquiring  anatomical 
knowledge,  by  the  horror  that  purfued  every  one  who  cut 
open  a dead  body ; and  as  they  laboured,  befides,  under 
many  other  reftriftions  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fcience,  this 
could  not  poffibly  have  been  the  cafe.  That  the  Egyptian 
phyficians  were  even  very  unfkilful  in  the  treatment  of  ex- 
ternal complaints,  is  proved  by  what  the  author  juft  men- 
tioned relates  (lib.  iii.  c.  129.)  concerning  their  inability  to 
cure  a common  luxation  of  the  foot,  which  Darius,  the  fon 
of  Hyftafpes,  had  met  with  in  hunting.  They  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  fome 
valuable  remedies,  as  of  fquills  in  dropfy,  and  of  iron  as  a 
tonic  in  cacheftic  difeafes. 

Medicine  was  eftabliihed  on  nearly  the  fame  footing  among 
the  Jews,  as  among  the  Egyptians.  The  priefts,  forming 
the  only  learned  clafs,  conftituted  themfelves  the  foie  judges 
and  phyficians  of  the  people.  Difeafes  were  believed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  wrath  of  “ a jealous  God  and  prayer  was 
the  chief  means  employed  for  their  removal  (Gen.  xx.  17. 
Numb.  xii.  13.)  ; an  immediate  revelation  to  Mofes  even  de- 
clares, that  if  the  people  would  give  ear  to  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  and  keep  all  his  ftatutes,  he  would  put 
none  of  thofe  difeafes  upon  them  which  he  had  brought  upon 
the  Egyptians,  for  it  was  the  Lord  that  healed  them. 
(Exod.  xv.  26.)  It  would  appear,  however,  from  different 
paffages  of  the  Pentateuch,  and,  in  particular,  from  the 
enumeration  of  the  different  figns  and  varieties  of  leprofy, 
in  Leviticus  xiii.,  that  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  muft  have 
been,  at  leaft,  a very  accurate  obferver.  Some  perfons  have 
concluded,  that  he  muft  have  been  alfo  deeply  ikilled  in  che- 
miftry,  from  his  being  able  to  diffolve  the  golden  calf,  in 
the  wildernefs,  and  from  his  changing  the  bitter  waters  of 
Marah  to  fweet,  by  means  of  a certain  wood  ; but  without 
more  particular  information  refpeding  the  means  which  he 
employed  on  thefe  occafions,  it  is  impoffible  to  form  any  ac- 
curate eftimate  of  his  chemical  proficiency.  In  later  times, 
the  prophets  of  the  Jews  fignahzed  themfelves  by  healing  the 
fick,  railing  from  the  dead,  and  occafionally  denouncing  the 
infli&ion  of  diftempers  on  thofe  who  had  rebelled  againit  the 
law  of  God. 

Recent  refearches  have  (hewn,  that,  at  a very  early  period 
of  hiftory,  the  inhabitants  of  Hindooftan  had  made  great 
progrefs  in  feveral  branches  of  phyfical  fcience,  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reafon  for  believing  that  in  the  art 
of  curing  difeafes,  they  were  fuperior  to  the  furrounding  na- 
tions. According  to  Strabo  (lib.  xv.),  they  trufted  chiefly 
to  diet,  and  to  external  applications  ; the  fupern. tendance  of 
the  jick  was  committed  in  the  towns  to  a particular  defcrip- 
tion of  magiftrates,  under  whofe  infpe&ion  the  Samaneans 
('Za.fj.v.va.m i)  were  permitted  to  pradfife.  A law  prevailed, 
that  whoever  difeovered  a poifon,  was  bound  to  keep  it 
fecret  till  he  had  found  an  antidote  to  it ; if  he  fucceeded 
in  difeovering  the  latter,  he  was  rewarded  with  great  ho- 
nours ; but  if  he  made  known  the  poifon  without  the  anti- 
dote, he  was  punilhed  with  death. 

Under  the  defpotic  government  of  China,  whatever  its 
admirers  may  choofe  to  fay,  and  whatever  degree  of  anti- 
quity they  may  aferibe  to  its  inftitutions,  it  was  utterly  im- 
poffible 
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pofiible  that  the  liberal  arts  could  attain  any  high  improve- 
ment. The  medical  code,  which  is  afcribed  to  Hoangti, 
and  faid  to  have  been  compofed  4000  years  ago,  but  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  of  much  later  origin,  forms  the  guide 
of  the  Chinefe  phyficians.  Formerly  there  were  public 
fchools  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  in  which  medicine 
was  taught  in  conjundlion  with  aftrology ; but  thefe  no 
longer  exiil ; and  the  art  itfelf,  as  we  learn  from  fir  George 
Staunton  and  other  late  travellers,  is  in  a very  degraded 
ftate.  The  Specimen  Medicina  Sinica,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Cleyen,  fufficiently  proves  that  the  Chinefe  were 
never  acquainted  with  its  fundamental  principles. 

There  is  a ftriking  coincidence  between  the  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  the  medical  divinities  among  the 
Greeks,  and  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
art  from  the  latter  people.  Like  the  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  Apollo 
and  Minerva  became  the  gods  of  phyfic  in  Greece,  and  Or- 
pheus, who  was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Apollo  and  Calliope, 
performed  the  part  of  Thouth  ; inftrudting  his  countrymen 
in  the  mylleries  of  religion,  in  poetry,  and  in  medicine. 
According  to  fome  chronologifts,  however,  Melampus  is 
reported  to  have  flourifhed  conliderably  before  his  time,  and 
to  have  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  medical  fkill  ; of  which 
he  gave  a remarkable  proof  in  the  cure  of  the  daughters  of 
Jrcetus,  king  of  Argos,  who  were  attacked  with  leprofy 
and  madnefs.  Afterwards  it  would  appear  that  all  the  chief 
heroes  of  Greece,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Argonautic 
and  Trojan  expeditions,  were  more  or  lefs  verfed  in  the 
phyfical  art  ; in  which  they  are  faid  to  have  received  their  in- 
ftru&ion  from  Chiron  the  Theffalian,  furnamed  the  Centaur. 
Cephalus,  iEfculapius,  Melanion,  Neftor,  Amphiaraus,  Pe- 
leus,  Telamon,  Meleagrus,  Thefeus,  Hippolytus,  Pala- 
medes,  Ulyffes,  Meneftheus,  Diomedes,  Caftor,  Polydeuces, 
Machaon,  Podalirius,  Antilochus,  iEneas,  and  Achilles, 
are  all  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  the  pupils  of  Chiron.  Of 
thefe  by  far  the  moll  celebrated  is  iEfculapius,  or  Afclepios, 
the  reputed  fon  of  Apollo  and  Coronis.  He  was  probably 
a ThefTalian  prince ; and  he  is  defcribed  as  particularly 
fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  external  difeafes.  That,  indeed, 
his  merits  muft  have  been  very  extraordinary  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  feems  proved  by  the  fable,  that  Jupiter  was 
obliged  to  remove  him  from  the  world,  to  prevent  the  grow- 
ing indifference  of  mankind  towards  the  gods,  and  the  defo- 
lation  of  Pluto’s  kingdom.  Some  time  after  his  death, 
divine  honours  began  to  be  paid  him  ; in  confequence,  chiefly, 
of  his  defeendants  devoting  themfeives  to  the  medical  pro- 
feflion  ; pretending  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  imme- 
diately from  him,  and  aferibing  all  the  cures  which  they  ef- 
fected to  his  direft  influence.  His  fons,  Podalirius  and  Ma- 
chaon, have  acquired  a durable  celebrity  from  the  mention 
which' the  author  of  the  Iliad  has  made  of  their  furgical 
•fkill. 

From  the  Trojan  war  till  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  the 
art  of  medicine  continued  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priefts, 
who  exercifed  it  for  their  own  profit  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  In  conformity  with  the  fuperftitious  character  of  the 
age,  the  patients  were  taught  to  expeCt  a cure,  or  at  leaft  to 
learn  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  in  dreams,  for  which  they 
were  previoufly  prepared,  or  rather  ftupefied,  by  a courfe  of 
impofing  ceremonies.  The  temples  were  generally  fituated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  or  mineral  fprings,  and  in 
elevated  fituations,  where  the  influence  of  the  frefh  air,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  furrounding  profpeCls,  were  likely  to  ex- 
cite cheerful  ideas,  and  to  conduce  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.  Bathing  was  an  indifpenfable  part  of  the  initiatory 
procefs  ; and  this,  conjoined  with  the  ftrift  abftinence  which 


was  enforced,  doubtlefs  often  effedled  a cure.  When  re- 
covery took  place,  the  patients  were  led,  from  gratitude,  to 
prefent  various  offerings  to  the  deity  of  the  place ; fometimes 
pieces  of  money  were  thrown  into  the  fpring  where  they  had 
bathed,  or  from  which  they  had  drunk  ; at  other  times 
drawings  and  images  of  the  difeafed  parts,  or  tablets  deferip- 
tive  of  the  diforder  and  cure,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
patients,  were  fufpended  in  the  temples.  Thefe  narratives, 
fome  of  which  have  been  refeued  from  oblivion  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  Griiter  (Corp.  Infcnpt.),  mull  have  doubtlefs 
contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  the  art,  and  fupplied  the  fuc- 
cefiive  generations  of  prielts  with  fome  ufeful  pradical  ob- 
fervations.  The  temples  in  which  they  were  recorded,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  Afclepiades,  became,  in  fad,  fo  many 
medical  fchools,  differing  however  from  one  another,  and 
that  often  materially,  in  their  dodrines  and  pradice.  Thus, 
the  Cnidian  fchool  diftinguifhed  itfelf  by  its  ftrid  empiricifm  ; 
while  that  of  Cos  had  more  of  a dogmatical  charader,  laying 
much  ftrefs  on  the  knowledge  of  the  exciting  caufes,  and 
the  prognofis  of  difeafe,  and  purfuing  a more  methodic  and 
rational  mode  of  treatment.  The  former  produced  Eury- 
phon,  the  author  of  thel\:vju*‘  Kv.Jiai,  and  Ctefias,  of  whofe 
Perfian  hiftory  fome  fragments  have  been  preferved  by  Pho- 
tius ; in  the  latter  was  developed  the  genius  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

At  firft,  they  were  only  the  adual  defeendants  of  iEfculapius 
who  were  inftruded  in  the  art : afterwards  other  perfons 
were  admitted  as  pupils,  having  previoufly  undergone  a par- 
ticular initiation,  and  bound  themfeives  by  an  oath  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  the  Afclepiades.  Some  philofophers  of 
comprehenlive  genius,  however,  accuftomed  to  fpeculate  on 
the  origin  of  things,  the  nature  of  man,  &c.  had  already- 
begun  to  extend  their  refearches  to  medicine,  and  fucceeded 
in  refeuing  the  ftudy,  to  a certain  degree,  from  the  dominion 
of  the  priefts.  Of  thefe  benefabtors  of  their  race,  no  one  is 
more  deferving  of  mention  than  Pythagoras,  who,  after  vi- 
fiting  Egypt  and  India  in  quell  of  knowledge,  returned  to 
his  own  country  and  eftablifhed  the  fchool  of  Crotona.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  animal  economy  ; intro- 
duced a regular  fyftem  of  dietetics  ; and  did  not  negledl  the 
practice  of  medicine.  His  attempts  to  explain  every  thing 
by  the  power  of  numbers,  were,  indeed,  fufficiently  ridi- 
culous ; and  his  therapeutical  maxims  differed  fcarcely  from 
thofe  of  the  temples  ; but  the  rules  of  regimen  which  he  incul- 
cated were,  generally  fpeaking,  very  judicious,  and  implied 
confiderable  powers  of  obfervation  ; though  they  have,  no 
doubt,  been  carried  to  an  extravagant  length  by  his  followers. 
Among  his  immediate  difciples,  Alcmseon  is  celebrated  as 
the  inventor  of  anatomy  ; and  though  his  knowledge  of  the 
internal  ftru&ure  of  the  human  frame  may  be  difputed,  yet 
the  concurring  teftimonies  of  Ariflotle,  Diogenes,  and  Plu- 
tarch, abundantly  prove  that  he  made  no  inconfiderable  figure 
as  a comparative  anatomill.  He  is  alfo  the  author  of  the 
firft  theory  of  fleep.  “ When  the  blood,”  he  fays,  “ returns 
into  the  larger  blood-veffels,  fleep  is  induced  : when  it  is 
again  diftributed,  waking  occurs  ; but  a complete  congeftion 
is  followed  by  death.”  (Plutarch  de  Plac.  Philof.  lib.  v. 
c.  23.)  Empedocles  was  another  diftinguifhed  adherent  of 
the  Pythagorean  feft.  See  Empehocles. 

Beiides  thefe  philofophers,  and  the  Afclepiadse,  thefe 
were,  at  this  period,  other  perfons  who  devoted  themfeives 
to  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  and  who  occafionaily  were  re- 
munerated by  a fixed  falary.  Thus,  Democetes  of  Crotona 
was  retained  at  the  court  of  the  Samian  tyrant,  Polycrates, 
with  an  allowance  of  two  talents  yearly  : being  afterwards 
taken  prifoner,  and  carried  as  a Have  into  Perfia,  he  acquired 
great  repute  by  curing  Darius  of  a -fprained  foot,  after  the 

Egyptian 
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Egyptian  phyficians  had  failed  ; and  alfo  by  his  fuccefsful 
treatment  of  a tumour  of  the  breaft,  Under  which  Atoffa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  of  Darius,  had  laboured 
for  a confiderable  time.  (Herod,  iii.  133-)  Such  practi- 
tioners, from  their  wandering  lives,  were  fometimes  defo- 
liated by  the  name  of  mgtohvTou.  Of  this  clafs,  one  of  the 
mofl  confpicuous  was  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  the  contem- 
porary and  rival  of  Empedocles,  refpedling  whom  Pliny  has 
fallen  into  a flrange  error,  in  defcribing  him  as  the  founder  of 
the  empiric  fed  “ under  the  fanftion  of  Empedocles.”  Ac- 
cording to  Diogenes,  he  was  the  author  of  fome  books  on 
medicine  and  dietetics,  written  in  the  Doric  dialed ; and  he 
fignaiized  himfelf  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  the  great  plague, 
by  introducing  the  practice  of  fumigations  (xej  m^wotla. 
xajaxa.rtv  toi;  louycii),  and  thus  affording  relief  to  many. 
(Pint,  de  I fid.  et  Ofir. ) The  gymnajia  of  ancient  Greece 
feem  alfo  to  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  art. 
It  belonged  to  the  gymnafiarch,  or  palajlrophylax,  to  regu- 
late the  diet  of  the  youths  who  were  trained  in  thefe  femi- 
naries  ; the  vju.ta.reu  were  prefumed  to  be  converfant  with 
difeafes  ; and  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  ocXhttIcu  to  perform 
venefcdion,  to  drefs  wounds,  fradures,  See . They  were  fome- 
times called  phyficians.  It  was  in  thefe  feminaries  that  the 
gymnaltic  fyftem  of  medicine  originated,  under  the  aufpices 
of  Iccus  of  Tarentum,  and  Herodicus  of  Selymbria.  See 
Herodicus. 

The  firft  year  of  the  eightieth  Olympiad  gave  birth  to 
Hippocrates,  the  fecond  of  that  name,  who  was  deftined  to 
effed  a greater  revolution^in  medical  fcience  than  had  hither- 
to beenaccomplifhed,  and  whofe  authority  continued  to  be  re- 
garded with  almoft  implicit  veneration  by  his  fuccefTors, 
during  a period  of  more  than  two  thoufand  years.  “ He  faw,” 
fays  Mr.  Cabanis,  “ that  too  much,  and  yet  not  enough, 
had  been  done  for  medicine ; and  he  accordingly  feparated 
it  from  philofophy,  to  which  it  had  never  been  united  by  its 
true  and  reciprocal  relation.  He  brought  the  fcience  back 
again  into  its  proper  channel,  that  of  rational  experience. 
However,  as  he  himfelf  obferves,  he  introduced  both  thefe 
fciences  into  each  other,  for  he  confidered  them  as  infeparable; 
but  he  afligned  to  them  relations  which  were  altogether  new. 
In  ffiort,  he  freed  medicine  from  falfe  theories,  and  formed 
for  it  new  and  folid  fyftems  : this,  he  with  juftice  faid,  was 
to  render  medicine  philofophical.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  elucidated  moral  and  natural  philofophy  by  the  light  of 
medical  fcience.  This  we  may,  with  propriety,  call  with 
him  the  introdudion  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

“ The  new  fpirit  of  improvement,  which  was  thus  commu- 
nicated to  medicine,  refembled  a fudden  light  that  difpels  the 
phantoms  of  darknefs,  and  reftores  to  bodies  their  proper 
figure  and  natural  colour.  By  rejeding  the  errors  of  former 
ages,  Hippocrates  learned  more  fully  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
ufeful  part  of  their  labours.  The  connection  and  dependence, 
both  of  the  fads  which  had  been  obferved,  and  of  the  con- 
clulions  which  had  been  legitimately  deduced  from  their 
comparifon,  were  now  perceived  with  a degree  of  evidence, 
which,  till  then,  had  been  unknown.  All  the  difeoveries 
were  certainly  not  yet  made  ; but  from  that  moment  inqui- 
rers began  to  purfue  the  only  path  which  can  conduct  to 
them  ; from  that  moment,  if  they  had  been  able  to  preferve 
themfelves  from  delufion,  they  would  have  pofleffed  fure 
means  of  eftimating,  with  precifion,  the  new  ideas  which 
time  was  deftined  to  develope  ; and  if  the  difciples  of  Hip- 
pocrates had  underftood  his  leflons  well,  they  might  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  analytical  philofophy,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  human  mind  will  be  henceforth  enabled  to 
create  to  itfelf,  as  it  were,  daily,  fome  new  and  improved 


methods  of  advancement.”  Coup  d’CEil  fur  les  Revolu- 
tions, &c.  de  la  Medecine,  76 — 78. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  progrefs  of  the  art,  the 
difciples  of  Hippocrates  either  did  not  “ underftand  his 
leffons,”  or,  milled  by  vanity,  or  other  more  ignoble  pafiions, 
they  foon  deviated  from  the  path  which  he  had  ftruck  out. 
Inftead  of  purfuing  quietly  the  obfervation  of  nature,  they 
confumed  their  time  in  framing  fanciful  hypothefes  to  explain 
her  operations : inftead  of  ftudying,  in  a fincere  fpirit,  the 
works  of  the  mafter  whom  they  profeffed  to  worfhip,  they 
ffiamelefsly  fallified  his  writings,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to 
their  own  peculiar  views  , fo  that  it  has  become,  as  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  {hew,  (fee  Hippocrates,)  a matter 
of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  diftinguiffi  the  genuine  from  the 
fpurious  compofitions  that  have  been  aferibed  to  the  father 
of  medicine.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  errors,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  genius  of  Hippocrates  exerted  a highly 
beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  of  fuccecding  inquirers; 
and  that,  without  his  writings  for  a guide,  the  fcience  of 
phyfic  would  have  remained,  for  a much  longer  period,  in  a 
ftate  of  infancy.  “ Au  lieu  de  ces  fyftemes,  linon  meur- 
triers,  du  moins  ridicules,  qu’a  enfantes  la  medecine  mo- 
derne  pour  les  proferire  enfuite,  on  y trouve  des  faits  bien 
vus  et  bien  rapproches  ; on  y voit  un  fyftcme  d’obfervations, 
qui  encore  aujourdhui  fert  de  bafe  a l’art  de  guerir.” 
D’Alembert,  Melanges,  iii.  271. 

The  Dogmatic  fchool,  of  which  Hippocrates  has  erro- 
neoufly  been  confidered  as  the  head,  was  founded  by  his  fons 
Theffalus  and  Draco,  and  his  fon-in-hvv  Polybus,  who  are 
the  reputed  authors  of  many  of  the  books  that  now  pafs 
under  Hippocrates’  name.  Polybus  is  mentioned  by  Arif- 
totle  as  the  compiler,  at  leaft  in  part,  of  the  book  “ On 
the  Nature  of  Man,”  which  contains  all  the  leading  tenets  of 
the  Dogmatifts,  and  which  was  regarded  by  Galen  not  as 
the  compofition  of  one  individual,  but  as  a colledion  of 
fragments  by  different  writers.  Applying  the  myftical  doc- 
trines of  the  Platonic  philofophy  to  medicine,  the  Dogma- 
tifts proceeded  upon  the  principle  which  has  exerted  fuch 
baneful  influence  on  the  progrefs  of  fcience  in  general,  viz. 
“ that  where  obfervation  failed,  reafon  might  fuffice.’’  (De 
Arte.  Ed.  Foef.  1657.  p.  6.)  They  accordingly  were  led 
to  negled  the  patient  ftudy  of  nature  ; and  before  they  had 
collected  a fufficient  ftore  of  fads,  they  fondly  imagined  that 
they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  an  incontrovertible  fyftem. 
Hence  it  came,  that,  in  their  inquiries,  fophiftry  often 
ufurped  the  place  of  obfervation,  and  futile  hypothesis 
was  preferred  to  experience.  In  this  way  arofe  a multitude 
of  feels,  who  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  daily  mifleading 
their  followers  more  and  more  from  the  right  path  of  refearch. 
It  is  therefore  highly  unjuft  to  refer  the  origin  of  the 
Dogmatic  fchool  to  Hippocrates,  in  whofe  genuine  writings 
it  will  be  found  that  the  mod  oppofite  principles  are  incul- 
cated. For  a more  particular  account  of  the  dodrines  of 
this  fed,  fee  Empiric. 

About  the  fame  period,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  introduced 
the  Pythagorean  fyftem,  and  a modification  of  the  Egyp- 
tian pradice,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  difciple  Chry- 
fippus.  With  the  latter,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  were 
the  favourite  remedies  ; to  purgatives  and  blood-letting  he 
had  an  averfion.  One  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  men  of  the 
age,  however,  was  Diodes  of  Caryftus,  whom  Pliny  (xxvi.  2.) 
ranks  as  almoft  equal  to  Hippocrates.  He  employed  himfelf 
in  comparative  anatomy,  and  corrected  many  errors  of  his 
predeceffors : like  the  two  laft  mentioned  phyficians,  he 
united  the  dodrines  of  Pythagoras  with  medicine  ; aferib- 
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ing  great  influence  to  the  number  feven  and  its  combinations. 
(Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  i.  6.)  He  was  alfo  the  inventor 
of  a furgical  inftrument  for  the  extraftion  of  arrows,  called 
after  him  Diocleus graphifcus.  His  contemporary,  Praxagoras 
of  Cos,  is  not  lefs  deferving  of  notice  on  account  of  his 
anatomical  labours,  being  the  firft  perfon  who  eftabliffied  the 
diftinftion  of  arteries  and  veins,  and  who  demonftrated  the 
abfence  of  cotyledons  in  the  human  uterus  ; whence  Sprengel 
(Gefchichte  der  Arzneikunde,  i.  549  ) has  with  great  plau- 
fibility  conjedtured,  that  diffedtions  of  the  human  fubjedt 
could  not  have  been,  at  that  time,  entirely  unknown.  Prax- 
agoras alfo  introduced  the  dodirine  of  the  pulfe,  and  re- 
duced the  humoral  pathology  to  a more  regular  fyftem  : he 
made  frequent  ufe  of  venefedtion,  particularly  in  hemorrhage, 
and  was  a bold  furgical  operator ; for  he  fcrupled  not,  as 
Caelius  Aurelianus  informs  us,  to  lay  open  the  abdomen,  and 
divide  the  intejlinum  return,  in  the  iliac  pafiion,  in  order  to 
remove  the  accumulated  faeces. 

Many  circumftances  had  now  concurred  to  favour  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  knowledge.  The  fpirit  of  inquiry, 
which  the  early  philofophers  had  excited,  was  cherilhed  by 
the  eftablilhment  of  fo  many  rival  fchools ; but,  above  all, 
by  the  number  of  learned  men,  who  arofe  to  adorn  and  in- 
ftrudt  the  world.  Within  the  fhort  fpace  of  a century  ap- 
peared Ariftotle,  Pyrrho,  Theophraitus,  Zeno,  and  Epi- 
curus, all  of  them  endowed  with  tranfcendent  genius,  and 
confpicuous  for  their  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  fcience.  The  in- 
fluence which  they  exerted  on  the  charadter  of  their  age  was 
accordingly  very  great.  While  Ariftotle  applied  himfelf, 
with  the  mod  lignal  fuccefs,  to  all  the  branches  of  moral 
and  phyGcal  refearch,  and  his  pupil  Theophraftus  laid  the 
foundation  of  true  botanical  fcience ; Zeno  and  Epicurus 
developed  thofe  beautiful  fyftems  of  ethics,  which  tranfport- 
ed  their  contemporaries,  and  which  ft  ill,  in  fome  meafure, 
divide  the  minds  of  men.  However  remote  from  medicine 
the  fpeculatioris  of  moralifts  may  at  firft  fight  appear,  a 
little  obfervation  will  teach  us,  that  the  phyficians  of  almoft 
every  age  have  allowed  themfelves  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
current  of  prevailing  opinions.  In  the  epoch  of  which  we 
are  now  writing,  the  tenets  of  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus  were 
eagerly  feized  upon  by  the  empirical  fedt,  as  favouring  their 
peculiar  views  ; while  the  ltoical  fyftem  gave  new  ftrength 
to  the  dogmatifts,  particularly  by  the  introdudtion  of  the 
dia!edtic  method. 

The  eftablilhment  of  a magnificent  library  and  mufeum 
of  natural  hiftory  at  Alexandria,  and  the  liberal  patronage 
which  learning  there  received  from  the  Ptolemies,  rendered 
that  city  the  chief  refort  of  men  of  fcience  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  great  emporium  of  literature.  In  confe- 
quence,  the  A'exandrian  fchool  foon  eclipfed  all  the  rival 
feminaries,  and  produced  a fucceflion  of  eminent  phyficians ; 
among  whom  Herophi!u3  and  Erafiftratus  are  entitled  to 
the  firft  place,  on  account  of  their  important  contributions 
to  anatomical  knowledge.  (See  their  refpedtive  articles.) 
It  was  in  their  time,  and  probably  at  Alexandria,  that  the 
memorable  divifion  of  the  art  into  three  branches  took 
place : “ Iifdem  temporibus,  in  tres  partes  medicina  di- 
dudta  eft,  ut  una  effet,  quae  vidlu,  altera  quae  medicamentis, 
tertia  quae  manu  mederetur.”  (Celf.  1.  i ) But,  however 
much  this  diftribut ion  of  pradtice  was  calculated  to  accele- 
rate the  progrefs  of  medical  fcience,  in  all  its  different  parts, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  immediate  fucceffors  of  Hero- 
phdus  and  Erafiftratus  turned  the  circumftance  to  great 
account ; though  Celfus  affirms,  that  furgery  improved  ra- 
pidly after  its  feparation.  Lib.  vii.  Praef. 

Of  the  eftabliffiment  and  dodlrines  of  the  Empirical  feft 


we  have  already  given  a Efficiently  minute  view  under  the 
proper  article.  We  have  there  (hewn  how  decidedly  the 
principles  of  this  fchool  were  oppofed  to  thofe  of  the 
Dogmatifts ; and  that  there  was  fomething  more  than  a 
mere  difpute  of  words  between  them,  as  fome  writers  main- 
tain. Notwithftanding,  however,  all  their  points  of  variance  ; 
notwithftanding  the  violence  and  bitter  animofity  which  the 
contending  parties  difplayed  in  their  controversies  ; it  was 
found,  that  when  they  came  to  apply  their  refpedtive  prin- 
ciples to  pradtice,  and  to  determine  on  the  treatment  of 
difeafe,  all  differences,  in  a great  meafure,  vaniffied.  Nor 
was  this  to  be  wondered  at : for  the  dogmatifts,  though 
they  indulged  too  much  in  hypothetical  reafoning,  did  not 
altogether  negledt  obfervation,  and  were  confequently  more 
or  lefs  guided  by  the  fame  lefi'ons  of  experience,  on  which 
the  empirics  founded  their  therapeutical  maxims.  The 
fame  remark  will  be  found  to  apply  to  almoft  all  the  fedts 
which  have  acquired  any  confequence  in  the  medical  world. 

In  the  article  laft  referred  to,  Heraclides  of  Tarentum 
has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  empi- 
rical fchool ; but  he  deviated  from  the  ftridt  empirics  in  this 
refpedt,  that  he  did  not  negledl  the  inveftigation  of  the  hid- 
den and  remote  caufes  of  difeafe.  His  pradtice  in  fome 
of  the  moft  dangerous  difeafes,  as  phrenitis,  lethargy,  cy- 
nanche,  tetanus,  and  cholera,  (for  the  defeription  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Cselius  Aurelianus,)  feems  to  have  been 
highly  judicious.  To  the  materia  medica  he  contributed 
largely : he  wrote  a treatife  on  the  compofition  of  medi- 
cines, in  which  he  obferved  the  praifeworthy  maxim  of  no- 
ticing only  fuch  remedies  as  he  had  adminiftered  himfelf. 
He  is  alfo  reported  to  have  poffeffed  no  inconfiderable  fkill 
in  furgery ; and,  on  the  whole,  he  appears  to  have  fully 
merited  the  eulogies  of  Galen  and  Aurelianus,  the  latter  of 
which  ftyles  him  empiricorum  princeps.  After  his  death,  the 
ftudy  of  the  materia  medica  took  a new  diredlion,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  the  fubjedt  of 
poifons  and  their  antidotes,  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and 
Pontus.  The  antidote  which  was  invented  by  the  latter 
is  well  known,  though  its  efficacy  has  never  been  proved. 
Even  Serenus,  who  is  in  general  Efficiently  credulous,  feem* 
to  have  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  its  virtues. 

“ Antidotus  vero  multis  Mithridatica  fertur 
Confociata  modis,  fed  Magnus  ferinia  regis 
Cum  caperet  vidtor,  vilem  deprehendit  in  illis 
Synthefin,  et  vulgata  fatis  medicamina  rifit.”  Cap.  lx. 

Nicander  of  Colophon,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  acquired  great  fame  as  a gram- 
marian, a poet,  and  a phyfician.  Of  his  works,  only  the 
two  treatifes  in  verfe,  entitled  Gn^iocxa.  and  AXi^t^)a^y.a.xx, 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Though  not  abounding 
in  poetical  merit,  they  difplay  no  mean  acquaintance  with 
natural  hiftory. 

The  Roman  people,  as  Pliny  affures  us  (xxix.  1.),  had 
continued  without  phyficians,  if  not  without  phyfic,  during 
a period  of  600  years.  On  the  occafion  of  a deftruftive 
epidemic,  in  the  year  463  A.U.C.  however,  they  fent  a 
deputation  to  the  temple  of  Efculapius  at  Epidaurus.  In- 
Head  of  an  oracle,  they  received  one  of  the  facred  ferpents, 
and  following  the  indication  of  its  fpringing  from  the  ffiip 
upon  the  ifland  of  the  Tiber,  they  there  founded  a temple 
to  the  god  of  medicine,  and  eftabliffied  his  worffiip  on  the 
fame  footing  as  at  Epidaurus.  Shortly  afterwards,  a tem- 
ple was  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Hygeia,  and  the  worfhip 
of  Ifis  and  Serapis  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  : 
but,  befides  thel’e,  the  Romani  had  certain  medical  deities 
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quite  peculiar  to  themfelves.  For  example,  on  the  Palatine 
Mount,  there  was  a temple  of  the  goddefs  Febris,  who  pro- 
bably received  divine  honours  from  a prevalent  dread  of  the 
difeafe.  Tomafini,  (in  Graev.  Thefaur.  Roman.  Antiquit, 
v.  xii.  p.  867. ) has  preferved  the  following  infcription  of  a 
votive  tablet  to  this  goddefs: 

“ Febri  divas  febri 
Sanct.®  febri  magnas 
Camilla  amuta  pro 
Filio  male  affecto  p.” 

There  was  alfo  a goddefs  Offipaga,  who  prefided  over  the 
growth  of  the  bones,  and  one  ftyled  Carna,  who  took  care 
of  the  vifcera,  and  who  had  bean-broth  and  bacon  offered 
to  her,  as  being  the  moll  nutritious  articles  of  diet.  (Ma- 
crob.  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  p.  123.  ed.  Aid.)  The  goddefs 
Mephitis,  who  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  as  worlhipped  at 
Cremona,  had  probably  the  fame  attributes  as  Febris. 

With  refpect  to  the  queftion,  which  was  fo  warmly  de- 
bated in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  (m.  Whether 
the  art  of  phyfic  was  exercifed  by  any  other  perfons  than 
flaves,  or  freedmen,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  hif- 
tory  ?)  we  would  obferve,  that  the  probability  is  againft  the 
fuppolition,  that  it  was  fo.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  profeflion,  thofe  Greeks,  for  example,  who 
were  employed  to  perform  venefedfion,  to  extradt  corns,  or 
draw  teeth,  were  all  dignified  with  the  title  of  medici,  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  Jatraliptoe  were  often  ftyled 
But  that  in  time  they  raifed  themfelves  above  this  fervile 
condition,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  honour  of  citizenfliip, 
and  other  privileges,  which  were  conferred  upon  them. 
Archagathus  is  the  firll  perfon  who  is  mentioned  as  having 
come  to  Rome,  of  his  own  accord,  to  pradtife  the  art  of 
furgery.  The  fenate  decreed  him  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  purchafed  for  fiim  a (hop  in  the  Acilian  crofsway;  but 
his  cruel  operations — “ fxvitia  fecandi  urendique” — foon 
brought  him  into  difrepute,  and  eventually  led  to  his  ba- 
nifhment.  Pliny,  loc.  cit. 

In  the  654th  year  A.U.C.,  or  100  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  Afclepiades,  a native  of  Prufa  in  Bithynia, 
who  had  itudied  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  came  to  Rome 
as  a tpacher  of  rhetoric  : but  not  finding  that  profeffion 
fufficiently  lucrative,  he  fuddenly  turned  phyfician,  and  by 
his  confummate  addrefs,  in  a fhort  time,  brought  himfclf 
into  great  notice.  The  prototype  of  all  fucceeding  quacks, 
Afclepiades  affedted  to  contemn  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  before  him — “ omnia  abdicavit  ; totamque  medicinam, 
ad  caufam  revocando,  conjedturam  fecit he  ridiculed 
Hippocrates  for  his  patient  obfervation  of  nature,  and 
called  his  fyftem  a meditation  on  death , Sava ]ov  psXsTw.  His 
fame,  however,  would  have  been  incomplete,  if  he  had  not 
introduced  a fyftem  of  his  own.  Accordingly,  taking,  for 
the  bafis  of  it,  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus  and  Heraclides 
of  Pontus,  he  attempted  to  explain  all  the  functions  of  the 
human  body,  and  all  the  operations  of  health  and  difeafe, 
by  means  of  corpufcles  and  pores,  iyxot  and  iro^oi.  Ana- 
tomy was  altogether  negledfed  by  him.  In  his  pradtice,  he 
profefTed  to  be  guided  by  the  maxim  tuto,  celeriter,  et  ju- 
cunde  : but  though  he  flattered  the  caprices  of  his  patients, 
and  foothed  their  complaints  by  the  blandiftiments  of  his 
rhetoric  ; yet  we  learn  from  Celfus  (lib.  ii..  c.  4A,  that  he 
fubjedted  them  to  many  fevere  mortifications  ; keeping  them, 
for  inftance,  feveral  days  without  drink  or  fleep,  in  the 
early  ftages  of  fever.  That  Afclepiades,  however,  pof- 
fefled  no  mean  talent  for  obfervation,  is  proved  by  his  de- 
fcription  of  difeafes,  and  bv  the  divifion  of  them  into  acute 
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and  chronic,  which  appears  to  have  originated  with  him. 
The  remedies  which  he  employed  were  chiefly  dietetical ; 
but  he  was  no  enemy  to  phlebotomy,  though  he  difeouraged 
vomiting  and  purgation : inftead  of  the  latter  he  recom- 
mended clyfters.  He  was  a great  advocate  for  the  efficacy 
of  fridlions,  geftation,  and  other  corporeal  exercifes ; and 
he  feduloufly  preferibed  the  ufe  of  cold  water  externally 
as  well  as  internally  ; though  he  probably  ingratiated  him- 
felf  with  the  Romans  more  by  his  free  adminiftration  of 
wine,  in  diforders  where  it  had  not  formerly  been  allowed. 
Sprengel  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
fliower-bath,  balinea  penfilis.  Pliny,  xxvi.  c.  3. 

Themifon  of  Laodicea,  a difciple  of  Afclepiades,  adopt- 
ing the  leading  do&rines  of  his  teacher,  founded  upon  them 
the  Methodic  fyftem.  He  difearded  the  ftudy  of  remote 
caufes,  the  theory  of  critical  days,  &c.  as  wholly  ufelefs  ; 
and  maintained,  that  all  that  was  neceffary  for  the  phyfician, 
was  an  acquaintance  with  certain  general  conftituents  of 
difeafe.  In  his  pra&ice  he  followed  the  footfteps  of  Af- 
clepiades, firft  familhing  his  patients,  and  then  endeavouring 
to  obviate  the  preternatural  condition,  which  he  had  in- 
duced. His  fuccefs,  however,  would  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  great,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  infinuation  contained  in  the 
line  of  Juvenal, 

“ Quot  Themifon  aegros  autumno  occiderat  uno.” 

The  objeft  which  the  Methodic  fed!  had  in  view,  feems  to 
have  been  the  iimplification  of  the  theory  and  praftice  of 
the  art.  The  inveftigations  of  the  Dogmatifts  refpedfing 
occult  caufes  appeared  to  them  to  reft  on  too  fallacious 
grounds  ; nor  were  they  fatisfied  with  oblerving  the  con- 
cur/us fymptomatum,  like  the  Empirics  : they  therefore  fleered 
a middle  courfe  between  the  two,  taking  for  the  bafis  of 
their  theory  certain  conditions  of  the  fyftem,  which  are 
common  to  different  difeafes  (qutedam  morborum  communia, 
y.oivorr.rx ) ; without  confidering,  as  Sprengel  well  obferves, 
that  thefe  conditions  of  the  body  are  as  often,  if  not  more 
frequently,  concealed  from  view,  than  all  the  occult  caufes 
of  the  Dogmatifts.  The  earlier  adherents  of  this  fyftem 
contended,  that  there  were  two  general  morbid  conditions 
to  which  all  difeafes  were  referrible,  viz.  a ftate  of  con- 
JlriSion,  and  a ftate  of  relaxation;  but  they  applied  thefe 
terms  not,  as  it  would  appear,  in  the  modern  acceptation, 
to  particular  organs,  but  to  the  body  at  large.  Conform- 
ably to  this  view  of  difeafe,  all  that  the  practitioner  had 
to  do,  was  to  find  out,  in  each  cafe,  the  morbid  condition, 
and  to  apply  his  remedies  accordingly  : if  it  was  a difeafe 
of  conftridtion,  he  preferibed  relaxing  medicines  ; and  if  it 
was  one  of  relaxation,  he  employed  aftringents.  But  it  was 
very  foon  dilcovered,  that  thefe  two  ftates  would  not  com- 
prehend ail  difeafes : the  Methodifts  therefore  invented  a 
third  common  condition,  which  they  called  the  mixed  ftate. 
“ We  may  form  fome  idea,”  Mr.  Cabanis  obferves,  “ of 
what  they  meant  to  defignate  by  the  term  difeafes  of  con - 
firiffion,  though  it  is  certainly  not  fo  intelligible  to  men 
of  fcience,  as  it  appears  to  the  uninformed  clafs  ; we  may 
alfo  conceive  the  import  of  the  phrafe  relaxed fibres  ; but  it 
is  difficult  to  divine,  what  they  could  underftand  by  their 
mixed  Jpecies,  or  how  they  could  apply  to  practice  this  fpe- 
culative  notion,  which  is  fo  very  fubtle,  as  to  elude  all  clear 
conception.  Befides,  is  it  not  evident,  that  almoft  all  dif- 
eafes belong  to  the  mixed  clafs,  or  may  be  referred  to  it  ? 
For  this  word,  if  it  fignify  any  thing,  muft  mean  an  ine- 
quality of  tone  in  the  different  organs,  or  an  irregular  difiribu- 
tion  ot  the  vital  power.  Now  the  majority  of  difeafes  pre- 
fent  the  general  phenomenon  of  a derangement  of  equili- 
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brium,  or  irregular  expenditure  of  living  energy.  In  thofe 
cafes,  in  which  thefe  deviations  from  the  healthy  ftandard 
are  lefs  obvious,  an  obferving  eye  may  ftill  perceive  them  ; 
and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  difcafe  in  which  a deficiency  of 
equilibrium  is  not,  in  fomc  degree,  manifelled,  whether  it  be 
in  the  tone  of  the  different  organs,  or  in  the  exercife  of 
life,  and  diftribution  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  fyitem.  Thus 
then,  the  mixed  fpecies  of  the  Methodic  feft,  by  compre- 
hending every  thing,  becomes,  in  fad,  applicable  to  nothing.” 
Loc.  cit.  p.  too. 

Notwithftanding  the  juflice  of  thefe  ftri&ures,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  dodrines  in  queftion  had,  in  one  point 
of  view,  a beneficial  tendency,  viz.  by  obliging  phyficians 
to  ftudy  more  attentively,  than  they  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  do,  the  different  indications  of  difeafe.  If  the 
Methodifts  had  applied  themfelves  to  the  inveftigation  of  fuch 
morbid  conditions  of  the  fyftem  as  were  manifefted  by  the 
fymptoms  ; and  if  they  had  not  rafhlv  attempted  to  fimplify 
pathology,  by  ranging  difeafes  in  two  general  clafTes,  ac- 
cording to  characters  that  were  but  partially  applicable  ; 
their  fchool  would  have  conduced  ftill  more  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fcience  of  medicine.  As  to  their  mode  of 
pradice,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  wholly  overlooked 
the  healing  powers  of  the  fyftem,  and,  without  regard  to 
the  peculiar  circumllances  of  the  cafe,  or  the  nature  of 
the  part  affeCted,  were  folely  intent  on  fulfilling  thofe  gene- 
ral indications,  that  were  conformable  to  their  theory.  It 
is  true,  that  they  paid  particular  attention  to  days  ; not, 
however,  as  connected  with  the  doCtrine  of  crifes,  for 
which,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  founders  of  this  feet 
entertained  a marked  contempt  ; but  only  as  affording  them 
a meafure  of  the  duration  of  the  diforder,  and  a guide  for 
the  method  of  treatment.  In  the  firft  days,  they  followed 
the  flarving  fyftem  ; afterwards  they  purfued  the  fuppofed 
general  indications  of  conftriCting,  or  of  relaxing : during 
the  exacerbation  of  the  difeafe,  they  endeavoured  to  mode- 
rate the  violence  of  it ; during  its  decline,  they  fupported 
the  powers  of  the  fyftem  by  nutritive  diet.  This  was  their 
mode  of  proceeding  in  all  acute  difeafes  : but,  in  chronic 
complaints  to  which  it  was  lefs  applicable,  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  what  they  termed  the  juuTaa-uyx^c-i;-,  or  reincorpo- 
ration, of  which  the  profeffed  objeCt  was  to  reftore  the  pro- 
per relations  between  the  atoms  and  pores,  and  for  which 
they  prepared  the  patient  by  the  avxAnJ, i-r,  or  refumptive 
circle.  It  was,  in  faCt,  little  elfe  than  their  practice  in 
acute  difeafes  reverfed, — they  firft  fought  to  ftrengthen  the 
patient  by  a generous  diet,  and  then  they  adminiftered  a 
fucceflion  of  violent  remedies,  to  fubdue  the  original  ma- 
lady. For  the  details  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  fee 
Gael.  Aurel.  Chron.  i.  c.  I.  ii.  c.  13.  29.  &c. 

Among  the  difciples  of  Themifon,  one  Theffalus  of 
Trallis,  a man  of  low  birth  and  coarfe  manners,  made  him- 
felf  confpicuous  by  the  fhamelefs  audacity  with  which  he 
fought  to  difparage  the  labours  of  others — arrogating  to 
himfelf  the  title  of  i’o.t£c«>cm?,  or  conqueror  of  phyficians , and 
that,  it  would  appear,  without  the  flighteft  pretenfions 
to  either  learning  or  talents.  (Plin.  1.  xxix.  c.  1.)  He 
held  forth,  that  he  could  qualify  any  one  for  a phyfician  in 
the  fpace  of  fix  months,  and  actually  fucceeded  in  obtain- 
ing  a great  number  of  pupils ; but  it  was  from  among  the 
loweft  order  of  artifans,  fuch  as  rope-makers,  weavers, 
cooks,  butchers,  fullers,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe  he  took 
with  him  to  vifit  his  patients  for  the  ftipulated  time,  and 
then  he  conferred  upon  them  the  privilege  of  pradtifing  for 
themfelves.  From  his  time  it  became  the  cuftom  for  the 
Roman  phyficians  to  vifit  their  patients  attended  by  all 


their  pupils  y in  allufion  to  which,  we  have  the  epigram  of 
Martial : 

“ Languebam  ; fed  tu  comitatus  protinus  ad  me 
Venifti,  centum,  Symmache,  difeipulis. 

Centum  me  tetigere  manus  aquilone  gelatae : 

Non  habui  febrem,  Symmache  : nunc  habeo  !” 

The  methodic  fchool  acquired  much  greater  repute  from 
the  labours  of  Soranus  and  Crelius  Aurelianus ; the  former 
a native  of  Ephefus,  who  had  ftudied  at  Alexandria,  and 
came  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Trajan  ; the  latter  an 
African  by  birth.  Free  from  the  prejudices,  which  had 
difgraced  his  predeceffors,  Soranus  cultivated  the  ftudy  of 
anatomy,  and  wrote  a book  on  the  female  organs  of  genera- 
tion, which  is  ftill  extant,  and  which  difplays  confiderable 
acquaintance  with  the  fubjedt.  Many  of  his  obfervations 
on  difeafe  fhew,  that  he  was  poffeffed  of  great  fagacity  and 
ftrength  of  judgment.  To  Caelius  Aurelianus,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  his  dodtrines  and 
pradtice,  and  for  one  of  the  bed  works  on  medicine,  which 
have  come  to  us  from  ancient  times  ; written,  it  is  true,  in 
a barbarous  ftyle,  but  highly  deferving  of  perufal  on  ac- 
count of  the  accurate  defeription  of  difeafes,  and  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  treatment,  which  it  contains. 

Anatomy  and  the  other  auxiliary  fciences,  though  they 
had  been  fo  much  negledled  by  the  methodifts,  were  now 
receiving  important  additions  from  other  quarters.  Rufus 
of  Ephefus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
and  whofe  works  have  been  edited  by  our  countryman. 
Clinch,  applied  himfelf  zealoufly  to  the  diffedlion  of  ani- 
mals, particularly  of  apes,  and  deferibed  from  analogy  the 
different  organs  of  the  human  body.  He  traced  the  nerves 
from  their  origin  in  the  brain,  and  divided  them  into  thofe 
of  fenfation  and  thofe  of  voluntary  motion;  he  pointed 
out  the  decuffation  of  the  optic  nerves  at  the  infundibulum, 
and  he  fpeaks  of  the  capfule  of  the  cryftalline  lens,  under 
the  appellation  C^nv  The  heart  he  believed  to  be 

the  feat  of  life,  of  animal  heat,  and  the  caufe  of  pulfation, 
and  he  fhewed  the  difference  of  ftrudture  and  capacity  be- 
tween the  right  and  the  left  ventricle.  The  fpleen  he  held 
to  be  an  ufelefs  organ.  Marinus,  whom  Galen  calls  the  re- 
ftorer  of  anatomy,  and  to  whofe  labours  he  was  himfelf 
probably  indebted  for  much  of  his  knowledge  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  rendered  ftill  greater  fervices  to  the  fcience.  He  in- 
veftigated  the  abforbent  fyftem  with  great  care,  and  dif- 
covered  the  mefenteric  glands  ; he  diftributed  the  nerves  into 
feven  pairs  : the  N.  palatinus  (then  called  the  fourth  pair) 
was  firft  deferibed  by  him  ; and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
dilcoverer  alfo  of  the  par  vagum,  which  he  termed  the 
fixth  pair.  His  numerous  writings  have  all  perifhed. 

The  ftudy  of  the  materia  medica,  and  of  the  other 
branches  of  natural  hiftory,  was  profecuted  with  no  lefs 
vigour;  and  we  owe  to  this  epoch  the  invention  of  many 
remedies,  which  are  ftill  retained  in  our  pharmaceutical 
fyftems.  The  elder  Pliny,  fecond  only  to  Ariftotle  in  the 
univerfality  of  his  genius,  but  furpaffing  even  that  great 
man  in  his  infatiable  thirft  for  knowledge,  had  colledled  in 
his  Hiftoria  Mundi  all  that  the  ancients  knew  of  natural 
fcience.  Diofcorides  of  Anazarba,  devoting  himfelf  to  bo- 
tany and  materia  medica,  produced  a work,  which  ferved 
for  a guide  in  thefe  fciences  till  a very  late  period.  His 
deferiptions  of  fome  of  the  more  valuable  drugs,  fuch  as 
myrrh,  ladanum,  affafeetida,  ammoniac,  opium,  fquills,  and 
their  different  preparations,  are  entitled  to  great  praife. 
The  efficacy  of  feveral  remedies,  which  he  recommends,  has 
been  admirably  confirmed  by  later  experience,  fuch  as  of 
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the  elm-bark  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  of  potafh  as  a cauftic,  of 
the  male  fern  againft  worms,  &c.  &c.  Some  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Diofcorides,  as  Scribonius  Largus,  Xenocrates, 
and  Andromacbus,  cultivated  the  materia  medica,  but  with 
lefs  fuccefs.  To  Menccrates,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  who,  according  to  an  infcription  in  Mont- 
faucon,  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  1J5  books,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  diachylon  plaifter ; and 
Damocrates  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  feveral  com- 
plicated remedies,  which  bear  his  name.  Herennius  Philo, 
of  Tarfus,  is  mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inventor  of  an 
anodvne  compofition,  called,  after  him,  Philonium,  and 
which  confided  of  opium,  euphorbium,  and  different  aro- 
matics ; and  Afclepiades  Pharmacion  was  the  introducer  of 
numerous  remedies  from  the  animal  kingdom,  which,  though 
long  honoured  with  a place  in  our  pharmacopeias,  have  now 
defervedly  fallen  into  difrepute. 

Before  quitting  this  period  of  medical  hiftory,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  fay  a few  words  refpefting  two  other  fedts, 
which  arofe  foon  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  methodic 
fchool  : we  mean  the  Ecledlic  and  Pneumatic  fedls.  The 
-founder  of  the  latter,  Ariftxus  of  Cilicia,  flourifhed  as  a 
phyfician  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  firlt  century, 
and  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  the  tenets  of 
Afclepiades,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Stoical  fyftem : he 
extended  the  theory  of  pre-exiftent  germs ; treated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  pulfe  with  dialedlic  fubtlety,  referring  its  varie- 
ties to  the  exhalation  of  the  n nv^a.  from  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries ; and  cultivated  feveral  branches  of  pathology ; but  was 
more  fuccefsful  in  his  dietetical  refearches,  particularly  with 
refpcdl  to  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere.  His  pupil  Aga- 
thinus,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  his  principles  with  thofe 
of  the  methodic  and  empiric  fedls,  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Epifynthetic  or  Ecledtic,  and  thus  eftablifhed  the 
Ecledlic  fyftem,  on  which,  however,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  conferred  much  repute  by  his  own  labours.  That 
merit  was  referred  for  Archigenes  and  Aretaeus,  who, 
adopting  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Pneumatic  theory,  gave 
it  a more  fclentific  form,  and  enriched  it  by  many  valuable 
obfervations.  The  former  attempted  to  reform  the  lan- 
guage of  medicine,  but  without  much  effedl  ; for  even 
Galen  has  occafion  to  complain  of  the  obfeunty  of  his 
phrafeology  ; he  was,  befides,  too  fond  of  fubtleties  : but 
many  of  his  pradtical  obfervations,  which  Galen  has  re- 
corded, are  excellent.  The  merits  of  Aretaeus,  as  a Ikil- 
ful  and  attentive  obferver,  and  as  an  elegant  deferiber  of 
difeafe,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  To  Caflius,  the  Jatro- 
fophift,  another  Ecledfic,  we  are  indebted  for  many  valu- 
able pathological  remarks  concerning  the  difeafes  of  afloci- 
ation,  and  the  fympathies  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

During  this  period,  furgery  received  confiderable  im- 
provement ; particularly  from  the  labours  of  Heliodorus 
and  of  Antyllus.  Of  the  former,  who  was  an  eminent 
furgeon  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  Nicetas  has  pre- 
ferved  feveral  pradlical  obfervations,  on  injuries  of  the  head 
and  difeafes  of  the  bones,  which  evince  no  mean  proficiency 
in  his  art.  The  latter  is  perhaps  ftill  more  deferving  of  notice, 
as  being  the  firft  who  gives  any  account  of  the  exiradfion  of 
the  cataradl : he  recommends  this  operation  to  be  performed 
while  the  cataradl  is  fmall,  being  of  opinion,  that,  when 
enlarged,  it  cannot  be  extradfed  without  bringing  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eye  along  with  it.  (Rhaz.  Continent,  lib.  ii. 
c.  3.)  His  diredtions  concerning  the  preparation  of  plaf- 
ters  and  ointments,  and  concerning  the  choice  of  veins  in 
phlebotomy,  are  very  minute.  In  dangerous  cafes  of  cy- 
iianche,  he  advifes  bronchotomy  ; and  in  hernia  humoralis 


he  operated  by  inciiion.  Philagrius,  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  Valens,  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  at- 
tempted to  extradl  a ftone  from  the  bladder  by  the 
high  operation.  (Act.  Tetrab.  iii.  f.  iii.  c.  5.)  The  laft 
quoted  author  has  alfo  tranfmitted  to  us  an  account  of  the 
furgical  pradlice  of  one  Leonides  of  Alexandria,  whofc 
obfervations  on  hernia,  fcrofula,  and  glandular  fwellings,  on 
ulcers  and  warts  of  the  genital  organs,  on  hydrocele,  and 
on  inflammation  of  the  fcrctum,  Ihew  confiderable  difeern- 
ment.  In  cancerous  affedlions  of  the  breaft,  he  reforted  to 
amputation,  and  the  adtual  cautery  ; in  Ji/lula , his  method 
of  operation  differed  but  little  from  that  recommended  by 
Pott. 

The  art  of  medicine  was  advancing  thus  rapidly  in  all  its 
branches,  when  Galen  appeared,  a man  of  fignal  talents, 
who  foon  outft ripped  all  his  competitors  in  the  profeflion, 
and  divided  with  Hippocrates  the  admiration  of  the  medical 
world.  “ Endowed  with  a genius  fufficiently  compre- 
henfive  to  embrace  all  the  fciences,  and  to  cultivate  them  all 
with  equal  fuccefs,”  if  we  may  borrow  the  language  of 
Cabanis,  “ he,  even  in  early  infancy,  gave  proofs  of  un- 
common capacity  ; and  while  purfuing  his  youthful  ftudies, 
began  to  perceive  the  futility  of  the  prevailing  fyftems. 
Diffatisfied  with  what  his  mailers  taught  him  as  incontro- 
vertible truths,  and  as  the  immutable  principles  of  the  art, 
he  read  Hippocrates’  works,  and  was  ftruck,  as  it  were, 
with  a new  light.  In  comparing  them  with  Nature,  his 
allonifhment  and  admiration  redoubled ; and  Hippocrates 
and  Nature  thenceforth  became  the  only  preceptors  to 
vvhofe  inftrudlions  he  would  liften.  He  undertook  the  talk 
of  commenting  upon  the  writings  of  the  father  of  me- 
dicine ; he  prefented  his  opinions  in  various  lights,  in  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  been  regarded  ; he  repeated  his  obfer- 
vations, he  extended  them,  and  fupported  them  with  all  the 
aids  which  philofophy  and  phyfics  were  capable  of  afford- 
ing them,  either  by  the  Ample  comparifon  of  fadls,  or  by 
the  collation  of  different  theories,  or,  finally,  by  the  com- 
bination of  different  methods  of  reafoning.  In  fhort,  Ga- 
len revived  the  Hippocratic  fyftem  of  medicine,  and  com- 
municated to  it  a luilre,  which  it  did  not  poffefs  in  its  pri- 
mitive fimplicity.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  what  it  gained  in 
his  hands,  mull  be  allowed  to  have  more  the  appearance  of 
drefs  and  ornament,  than  of  real  folid  acquilition.  The  ob- 
fervations which  had  been  colledled,  and  the  rules  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  Hippocrates,  in  alTuming  a more 
fplendid  and  fyflematic  form,  loft  much  of  their  original 
purity  ; nature,  whom  the  Coan  phyfician  had  always  fol- 
lowed with  fo  much  accuracy  and  caution,  became  obfeured, 
and,  as  it  were,  llifled,  by  the  foreign  pomp  of  various 
fciences  and  dogmas ; and  the  art  of  medicine,  overcharged, 
as  it  already  was,  with  fubtle  and  fuperfluous  rules,  became 
entangled  in  a number  of  new  and  unneceflary  difficulties.” 
Q c.  p.  1 13. 

Though  pofiefled  of  more  extenfive  erudition  than  either 
Hippocrates  or  Aretaeus,  Galen  was  decidedly  their  inferior 
as  a pathological  obferver ; not,  however,  fo  much  from  any 
defedl  of  his  mental  powers,  as  from  his  attachment  to  falfe 
theory.  It  was  on  the  pfeudo-Hippocratic  dodlrines,  par- 
ticularly as  developed  in  the  book  Qvo-tui;  r«,  that 
he  founded  his  fyftem.  Although,  theiefore,  he  profefied 
to  follow  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  always  follow  him  in  his 
genuine  fpirit.  But  all  the  departments  of  the  art  have 
been  enriched  by  his  labours  : to  anatomy  and  phyfiology, 
in  particular,  he  made  many  ufeful  additions  by  the  in- 
formation which  he  colledled  in  his  travels,  and  by  his  afli- 
duous  diffedlions  of  the  inferior  animals.  For  the  hiftory 
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of  his  life  and  writings,  and  for  an  account  of  the  fyftem 
which  took  its  name  from  him,  fee  Galen  and  Galenical 
Syjlem. 

Unfortunately  the  exertions  of  Galen,  to  preferve  the 
fcience  in  the  path  of  improvement,  were  not  feconded  by 
his  immediate  fucceffors.  During  a period  of  thirteen  cen- 
turies, medicine  remained  nearly  ftationary,  and,  in  fome 
inftances,  affumed  even  a retrograde  courfe.  The  belt 
writers  who  appeared  among  the  Greeks,  fuch  as  Oribalius, 
Aetius,  Alexander  Trallianus,  Paulus  iEgineta,  Nicetas, 
&c.  contented  themfelves,  in  a great  meafure,  with  the  merit 
of  compilation  ; while  among  the  ealtern  nations  an  unna- 
tural union  was  attempted  between  medicine  and  the  fa- 
vourite ftudies  of  magic  and  aftrology.  The  Arabians, 
from  their  vicinity  to  Alexandria,  from  their  intercourfe  with 
the  fed  of  Neftorians  and  with  the  Greek  philofophers,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  the  perfecution  of  Juftinian  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Mahometan  Hates,  had  acquired  a tafte  for 
literature  and  the  fciences.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  feventh  century,  the  works  of  feveral  of  the  Greek  phi- 
lofophers and  phyficians  were  tranflated  into  Arabic,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  caliphs  ; feveral  of  whom  were  zealous 
encouragers  of  learning.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  calipli 
Almanfur  eftabliihed  an  academy  and  hofpitals  for  the  lick 
at  Bagdad,  which  foon  became  fo  great  a refort  for  men  of 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that,  as  Leo  Africanus 
alfures  us,  it  at  one  time  contained  fix  thoufand.  His  fuc- 
ceffor,  Harun-Arrafchid,  patronifed  the  medical  fchooi  of 
Jondifabur,  the  teachers  in  which  w'ere  chiefly  Neftorians ; 
and  both  he  and  Almamun  were  unremitting  in  their  ex- 
ertions to  procure  tranflations  from  the  Greek,  and  the  fet- 
tlement  of  men  of  fcience  in  their  dominions.  Bat  it  was 
in  Spain  that  Arabian  learning  rofe  to  the  higheft  pitch, 
and  produced  the  molt  brilliant  fruits.  The  univerfity  of 
Cordova,  which  had  been  founded  by  Alhakem,  became  the 
mod  celebrated  in  the  world,  and  maintained  its  repute  for 
a long  courfe  of  years.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century, 
Cordova  could  boaft  of  the  largelt  library  in  the  Weft  ; a 
library  of  250,000  books,  and  of  which  the  catalogue  is 
faid  to  have  filled  forty-four  volumes.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, there  were  no  lefs  than  feventy  public  libraries  in 
Spain:  Cordova  had  produced  150  authors,  Almeria  52, 
and  Murcia  62.  At  Seville,  at  Toledo,  and  at  Murcia, 
academies  were  alfo  eftabliihed,  which  continued  to  flourilh 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  dominion  of  the  Arabians. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  numerous  incitements  to  learning, 
notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  authors  which  they  pro- 
duced, the  labours  of  the  Arabians  in  the  field  of  fcience 
were  attended  with  but  fmall  fruits.  Worlhipping  the 
authority  of  Ariftotle  and  of  Galen,  they  confumed  their 
time  in  commenting  upon  thefe  writers,  and  negleded  the 
path  of  individual  obfervation  and  experiment.  To  anatomy 
they  contributed  nothing  ; the  tenets  of  their  religion  for- 
bad all  attempts  at  diffedtion  ; and  the  only  thing  they 
ventured  upon  was  the  infpedlion  of  the  fkeleton.  Their 
pathology,  though  disfigured  by  numberlefs  extravagances, 
was  enriched  by  the  defcription  of  fome  new  difeafes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  fmail-pox,  which,  according  to  the  Arabian 
writers,  broke  out  about  the  year  558,  and  of  which  the 
firft  account  was  given  by  Ahrun,  the  author  of  a work  in 
the  Syriac  tongue,  intitled  “ Pandeds.”  Their  pradice, 
in  as  far  as  it  deviated  from  the  Grecian  model,  was  mifera- 
ble  quackery.  The  only  improvement  deferving  of  notice 
was  the  introduction  of  lenitive  medicines,  in  the  place  of 
draftic  purgatives,  which  had  been  too  freely  employed  by 
the  Greeks.  A prediledtion  for  the  wonderful  led  them  to 


cultivate  with  great  afliduity  the  arts  of  aftrology  and 
urofeopy,  and  to  deliver  their  judgments  with  ail  the  airs  of 
prophefying.  National  prejudices,  and  a falfe  delicacy,  pre- 
vented their  making  any  progrefs  in  furgery  ; and  Albucafis 
had  much  reafon  to  complain  of  the  ignorance  of  his  coun- 
trymen  in  that  department  of  the  fcience.  In  the  auxiliary 
arts  of  chemiftry  and  pharmacy  they  Were  more  fuccefsful. 
The  former  had  been  cultivated  by  the  later  Alexandrians, 
principally  with  a view  to  the  tranfmutation  of  metals;  an 
art  which  feemed  to  poflefs  great  attradions  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Arabians,  and  to  which  they  accordingly  applied  them- 
felves with  eagernefs.  Geber,  who  lived  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighth  century,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  alchemift  of  his  nation,  feems  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
various  preparations  of  mercury,  fuch  as  corrofive  fublimate 
and  red  precipitate,  with  the  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia.  &c. 
Pharmacy  was  an  objed  of  ftill  greater  attention  among 
them  ; and  the  Arabians  have  the  credit  of  having  fet  the 
firft  example  of  publiftiing  regular  difpenfatories,  or  col- 
ledions  of  authorized  formulae.  The  firft  pharmacopeia  w'as 
the  produdion  of  one  Sabon-ebn-Sahel,  head  mafter  of  the 
academy  of  Jondifabur,  and  appeared  towards  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  under  the  title  of  “ Krabadin.”  The 
fliops  of  the  Arabian  apothecaries  were  placed  under  the 
immediate  fuperintendance  of  the  magiftracy,  who  took  care 
that  they  ftiould  be  provided  with  genuine  drugs,  and  that 
thele  ihould  be  fold  at  a reafonable  price.  Many  of  the  phar- 
maceutical terms  ftill  employed  are  of  Arabian  origin,  e.  g. 
alcohol,  naphtha,  camphor,  julep,  fyrup,  Sec.  Sec.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  Arabian  medicine,  fee  Sprengel, 
G.  d.  A.  Th.  ii.  f.  324 — 450  (2le  Augs. ) : the  modes  of 
pradice  have  been  fufficiently  deferibed  by  Freind. 

If  the  Mahometans,  generally  fpeaking,  contributed  little 
to  the  improvement  of  the  fcience,  they  have  yet  more  claims 
on  our  gratitude  than  the  Chriliian  profeffors  of  the  art 
during  the  fame  period.  To  the  former  we  owe,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  prefervation  and  diffufion  of  the  writings  of 
the  Greek  phyficians  : the  latter  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  degrade  the  profeflion,  and  bring  it  back  to  its 
condition  in  the  moft  barbarous  times.  The  clergy,  aduated 
by  avaricious  motives,  feized  upon  the  province  of  the  phy- 
fician,  and  the  moft  ignorant  priefts  and  monks  ventured 
upon  the  pradice  of  medicine,  without  any  proper  ftudy  or 
preparation.  At  length  the  evil  became  too  crying  to  be 
any  longer  endured  ; and  the  firft  Lateran  council,  held 
in  1123,  forbad  the  regular  clergy  to  vifit  any  longer  the 
fick.  The  prohibition  was  repeated,  in  other  terms,  by  the 
council  of  Rheims,  in  1131,  and  by  the  fecond  general 
Lateran  council  in  1 139  ; and  thofe  monks  and  canons,  who 
applied  themfelves  to  phyfic,  “ ordinis  ftii  propolitum  nul- 
latenus  attendentes, pro  dctejlanda  pecunlafanitaleni  polhcentes ,” 
were  threatened  with  fevere  penalties,  and  all  bifhops,  ab- 
bots, and  priors,  who  connived  at  their  rnifeondud,  were 
ordered  to  be  fufpended  from  their  ecclefiaftical  fundions. 
“ But  the  French  priefts  and  monks,’’  fays  Cabanis,  “ bade 
defiance  to  thefe  thundering  anathemas  ; and  it  was  not  till 
three  hundred  years  after,  that  common  fenfe  and  a regard  to 
propriety  and  the  public  good,  triumphed  finally  over  their 
artifices.  A fpecial  bull,  procured  by  the  cardinal  d’Efton- 
teville,  wdiich  permitted  phyficians  to  marry,  effeded  their 
complete  feparation  from  the  clergy  ; and,  by  this  means 
alone,  put  a ltop  to  a variety  of  fhameful  abufes.”  To  the 
honour  of  our  own  country,  however,  be  it  mentioned,  that 
thefe  abufes  do  not  appear  to  have  prevailed  to  fuch  an  ex- 
tent am  mg  us;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  England  could 
reckon  many  fcientific  men  among  its  clergy,  even  as  early 
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is  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries,  whofe  fame  was  fo 
great  as  to  procure  them  the  chief  literary  appointments 
abroad.  The  learned  fociety,  which  wa£  formed  at  the  court 
of  Charlemagne,  confided  chiefly  of  Britons,  with  the  cele- 
brated Alcuin  at  their  head  ; and  it  would  appear  from  the 
verfes  of  the  lafl-mentioned  perfonage,  that  the  members 
pradtifed  medicine : 

*'  Accurrunt  medici  mox  Hippocratica  tedta ; 

Hie  venas  fundit,  herbas  hie  mifeet  in  olla, 
file  coquit  pultes,  alter  fed  pocula  prasfert.” 

Carmin.  228. 

The  Benedidtine  monks  of  Salerno,  in  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  after  having  exercifed  the  art  for  feveral  cen- 
turies, according  to  the  tafte  of  the  age,  and  performed 
many  miraculous  cures  with  the  relics  of  St.  Matthew  and 
other  holy  perfons,  betook  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Arabian  and  Grecian  writers  on  phylic,  but  efpecially  of 
Galen,  whom  they  efteemed  the  prince  of  phyficians  ; and 
by  their  fuccefsful  labours  procured  for  their  reiidence  the 
title  of  Civitas  Median*.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Salerno 
arrived  at  its  higheft  fame  ; and  was  much  frequented  by  the 
crufaders  in  their  paflage  to  and  from  the  Holy  Band. 
Among  thefe,  Robert,  the  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
had  the  honour  of  having  the  well-known  “ Regimen  Sanitatis 
Salerni”  dedicated  to  him.  In  .the  year  IJ40,  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  conferred  particular  privileges  on  the  fchool  of 
Salerno,  and  regulated  the  courfe  of  Itudies,  and  the  pro- 
bations which  phyficians  and  furgeons  fliould  undergo  be- 
fore they  were  permitted  to  pradtife.  Many  of  the  ordi- 
nances (hew  great  judgment.  The  Salernian  fchool  con- 
tinued accordingly  to  flourifli  till  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  it  appears  to  have  begun  to  decline. 
“ Fuifle  Saleini,”  fays  Petrarch,  “ medicinae  fontem  fama 
eft  ; fed  nihil  eft,  quod  non  fenio  exarefcat.”  Gariopontus, 
Nicolaus,  iEgidius,  Enos,  and  John  of  Milan,  the  author 
of  the  “ Regimen  Sanitatis,”  are  the  chief  writers  whom 
this  fchool  boafts. 

Medicine  was  bow  generally  taught  in  the  univerfities  of 
Europe,  among  which  thofe  of  Montpellier,  Paris,  Bologna, 
Padua,  Ferrara,  Pavia,  Milan,  and  Piacenza,  were  the  molt 
diftinguiftied  ; but  it  was  taught  in  a flavilh  fpirit  of  adne- 
rence  to  the  dogmas  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  and,  what 
was  ftill  worfe,  in  combination  with  the  fcholaftic  philofophy. 
In  1271,  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Paris  was  eltabliflied  by 
Pitard,  a man  who,  according  to  Quefnay,  was  born  for  the 
advancement  of  his  art;  and  furgery  was  henceforth  cultivated 
with  much  fuccefs  in  France,  as  a diftindt  branch  of  the 
profeffion.  Several  writers  on  phyfic  appeared  in  England; 
among  whom  Gilbert  has  the  merit  of  having  furnifhed  the 
belt  defeription  of  the  leprofy  of  the  middle  ages  ; but  he 
trod  in  the  footfteps  of  the  Arabians,  and  gave  into  the 
fcholaftic  ftyle.  The  fame  remark  applies  to  his  fucceffors, 
John  of  St.  Giles,  Richard  of  Windermere,  Nicolas  Far- 
neham,  John  of  Gaddefden,  & c.  It  was  in  Italy  that  medical 
fcience  was  revived  in  the  trueft  fpirit.  In  the  year  1315, 
Mondini  de’  Luzzi,  profeffor  at  Bologna,  aftonilhed  the 
whole  world,  to  ufe  Vicq  d’Azyr’sexprefiion,  by  the  public 
difiedtion  of  two  human  bodies.  His  example  was  followed 
in  other  univerfities  ; but  the  utility  of  the  pradtice  was  in  a 
great  degree  fruftrated  by  the  prediledtion  for  ancient  opi- 
nions, which  made  the  anatomifts  of  the  age  lefs  anxious  to 
difeover  fadts,  than  to  reconcile  the  appearances  which  they 
obferved  with  the  dogmas  of  Galen  and  Avicenna.  An 
abfurdbullof  pope  Boniface  VIII.  forbidding  the  maceration 
and  preparation  hf  lkeletons,  alfo  concurred  to  impede  the 
progrefs  of  anatomy  (Blumenbach,  Hift.  Med.  Litterar. 


p.  99.)  : but  from  this  time  forward,  the  Italian  pi'ofeffort 
maintained  a high  repute  for  anatomical  fcience,  and  have 
ranked  among  the  mod  zealous  contributors  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  human  frame. 

Though  the  crufades  had  conferred  no  diredf  benefits  on 
Icience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  tended  to  prolong  the  reign 
of  prejudice  and  folly,  they  had  given  a new  impulfe  to  the 
human  mind,  by  the  fpirit  of  commerce  which  they  excited. 
They  were  alfo  the  occafion  of  the  rapid  fpreading  of  leprofy 
and  feme  other  difeafes  in  the  Weft,  and  of  the  confequent 
increafe  of  inftitutions  for  the  relief  of  the  fick,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Oriental  nations.  Several  orders  of  knighthood, 
as  the  Templars,  the  knights  of  St.  John,  of  St.  Lazarus, 
the  Hofpitalarii  San9i  Spiritus,  &c.  were  founded  with  this 
charitable  view  ; the  members  devoting  themfelves  to  the 
cure  of  fuch  pilgrims  as  were  afflidled  with  difeafe. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  feveral  new  difeafes  appear  to  have 
invaded  mankind,  or,  at  leaft,  to  have  attacked  them  with 
a degree  of  violence  that  was  before  unknown  ; fuch  as  the 
hooping-cough,  which  was  epidemic  in  France  in  the  year 
1414,  and  which,  according  to  Mezeray,  attacked  all  de- 
feriptionsof  perfons,  even  the  oldeft  men  ; the  fweating  fick- 
riefs,  that  broke  out  firft  in  i486  ; the  feurvy,  of  which  fome 
traces  had  been  obferved  in  earlier  times,  but  which  became 
much  more  common,  perhaps  in  confequence  of  the  greater 
frequency  of  fea  voyages  about  this  period  ; and,  laftly,  the 
venereal  difeafe,  the  origin  of  which  we  (hall  inveftigate  in  a 
feparate  article.  The  rules  of  the  ancients  proving  but 
little  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  thefe  complaints,  phyfi- 
cians began  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  thefe  guides,  and  to 
perceive  the  aeceffity  of  obferving  and  judging  for  themfelves. 
Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  revival  ot  letters,  and  the  great 
events  by  which  it  was  followed,  loft  upon  medicine.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  tafte  for  aftrclogical  (Indies  continued  to 
prevail,  and  to  obftrudt  the  progrefs  of  the  art  in  all  its 
branches.  The  auxiliary  fciences  received  little  improvement 
during  this  epoch. 

The  very  general  attention  which  was  now  paid  to  claffical 
literature  in  the  univerfities  of  Europe  contributed  to  the 
reftoration  of  the  Hippocratic  fyftem  of  medicine.  Among 
the  Italians,  Leonicenus  and  Manardus  laboured  to  expofe 
the  errors  of  the  Arabians,  whom  the  latter  juftly  defignated 
as  ex  commentario  medicos ; among  the  Germans,  Fuchs, 
Koch,  Winter,  and  Hagenbut,  made  known  to  their  country- 
men the  merits  of  the  Greek  phyficians,  by  their  tranfla- 
tions  and  commentaries  ; and  a iimilar  fervice  was  performed 
in  this  country  by  Linacre  and  Cains.  The  Parifian  fchool 
was  ftill  more  zealous  in  the  caufe  ; Houlier,  Duret,  and 
Gorrseus,  elucidated  the  dodtrines  of  Hippocrates  with  much 
fuccefs  ; and  Foefius  produced  an  edition  of  his  works, 
which  even  at  this  day  ranks  as  the  molt  accurate  and  the  molt 
complete.  Medical  literature  was  ftill  farther  enriched  by 
the  magnificent  colledtions  of  pathological  obfervations, 
which  the  induftry  of  Dodonxus,  Schenckius,  Foreftus, 
and  Platerus  accomplifhed.  A controverfy  refpeCting  the 
mode  of  performing  venefedfion  in  pleuriiy,  was  begun  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fixteenth  century  by  Briffot,  a phyfi- 
cian  of  Poitou,  who  obferving  the  goodeffedts  of  abftradting 
blood  as  near  as  pofiible  from  the  feat  of  inflammation,  had 
the  courage  to  oppofe  the  Arabian  method,  and  to  revive 
the  Hippocratic  practice.  This  important  innovation,  how- 
ever, was  oppofed  by  the  phyficians  of  the  time  with  great 
warmth,  and  continued  the  fubjedt  of  violent  difpute  rill 
the  anatomical  difeoveries  of  Vefalius,  Faloppia,  and  Amatus, 
turned  the  fcale  in  Briffot’s  favour.  The  credulous  and  fuper- 
llitious  charadfer  of  the  age,  however,  was  ftill  oppofed  to 
any  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  obferving  and  curing 
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difeafe : phyficians  were  more  anxious  to  colleft  what  was 
wonderful  than  what  was  ufeful ; their  pra&ice  was  directed 
chiefly  by  the  theory  of  the  elementary  qualities,  and  was  dif- 
figured  by  many  remnants  of  the  barbarous  ages.  The  bed 
obferver  which  the  fixteenth  century  produced  was  Jodocus 
Lommius,  the  author  of  a claflical  work  on  the  cure  of  con- 
tinued fevers,  and  of  “ Three  Books  of  Medical  Obfcrva- 
tions.” 

Though  the  futility  and  abfurdity  of  aftrological  fcience 
had  been  fuccefsfully  expofed  by  Picus  of  Mirandola, 
Marlianus,  and  Paulus  Florentinus,  yet  it  continued  to  be 
purfued  with  unabated  ardour,  and  to  obtain  many  vo- 
taries, among  men  of  otherwife  great  judgment  and  learn- 
ing. Even  thofe  who  evinced  the  greateft  contempt  for 
this  nugatory  art,  could  not  dived  themfelves  of  a par- 
tiality for  ffudies  of  an  equally  frivolous  nature.  Of  this 
weaknefs  we  have  a remarkable  in  dance  in  Picus  of  Miran- 
dola himfelf  ; who,  after  combating  adrology,  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  dudy  of  the  Cabbalidic  philofophy.  The  belief 
in  the  influence  of  demons,  the  efficacy  of  magic,  and  the 
powers  of  witchcraft,  became  very  prevalent  throughout 
Europe,  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  it  to  a greater  degree  than 
in  England,  which  acquired  the  repute  of  being  the  country 
of  witches.  Even  the  illudrious  Luther  was  fo  completely 
biaffed  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  that  he  aferibed  the  ma- 
jority of  difeafes  to  the  arts  of  the  devil,  and  found  great  fault 
with  phyficians,  when  they  attempted  to  account  for  them 
by  natural  caufes.  Alchemy  had  been  hitherto  culti- 
vated only  by  the  mod  illiterate  men  ; but  the  introduftion 
of  theofophifm  and  the  cabbalidic  art  brought  the  dudy 
into  great  vogue,  and  it  was  thenceforth  profecuted  with  much 
eagernefs  by  the  monks  and  wandering  fcholadics  ( fcholajlhi 
vagantes),  under  the  patronage  of  kings  and  princes,  who 
fondly  hoped  to  augment  their  revenues  by  the  products  of 
this  art.  Though  a law  was  palled  by  Henry  IV.,  con- 
demning as  impoltors  the  alchemids,  who  were  then  very 
numerous  in  England,  yet  they  contrived  to  maintain  their 
ground  ; and  pra&ifed  fo  adroitly  on  the  weaknefs  of  his 
fucceffor,  Henry  VI.,  that  this  monarch,  finding  his  treafures 
exhaulled  by  the  unfortunate  wars  in  which  he  had  engaged, 
granted  to  certain  traufmuters  of  metals  the  privilege  of 
making  gold,  and  preparing  the  elixir  of  life.  (Henry’s 
Hid.  of  G.  B.  b.  v.  ch.  iv.  $ 7.)  The  labours  or  Balilius 
Valentinus,  the  reputed  author  of  the  “ Currus  Antimonii 
Triumphalis,”  and  of  Ifaacle  Hollandois,  were  rather  more 
ufefully  directed  ; but  it  was  referved  for  Paracelfus  to  ap- 
propriate to  himfelf  all  the  knowledge  which  his  predeceflors 
had  attained  in  this  branch  of  learning,  and  to  apply  it  with 
fuccefs  to  medicine. 

It  lias  been  too  much  the  falhion  to  ridicule  this  lingular 
man,  and  to  overlook  his  merits  as  one  of  the  great  reformers 
of  our  art ; though  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  pretenlions,  his  infolent  behaviour,  and  his 
dilfolute  manners,  afford  drong  grounds  for  much  of  the 
contempt  with  which  he  has  been  vilited.  The  early  educa- 
tion of  Paracelfus,  or,  as  he  called  himfelf,  Philippus  Aureo- 
lus  Theophraltus  Paracelfus  Bombad  von  Hohenheim,  would 
appear  to  have  been  greatly  negle&ed  : and,  notwithffanding 
his  affeveration,  that  he  had  been  at  German,  French,  and 
Italian  univerfities,  it  is  fufficiently  evident  from  his  writings, 
that  he  could  never  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  proper  claf- 
fical  indruftion.  From  his  father,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
a phyfician,  he  obtained  a fmattering  of  medicine,  adrology, 
and  alchemy:  he  afterwards  ferved  as  furgeon  in  feveral 
wars,  and  vilited  mod  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  feeking 
information  not  only  from  phyficians  and  other  men  of  learn- 
ing, but  from  old  women,  from  the  gipfies,  and  from  con- 


jurers. From  thefe  he  boads  of  having  learned  the  prepa- 
ration of  feveral  valuable  remedies  : from  his  interc-ourfe  with 
the  miners,  he  became  acquainted  with  various  proceffes  for 
extradling  metals.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  foon  acquired 
great  repute  by  his  cures,  and  was  believed  to  have  difeo- 
vered  the  elixir  of  life.  In  the  year  1526,  his  increafing 
fame  procured  him  the  appointment  of  profeffor  of  medicine 
and  furgery  in  the  univerlity  of  Bafle  ; where  he  commenced 
a courfe  of  leisures  on  the  theory  and  pradlice  of  phyfic, 
in  the  German  language,  and  fucceeded  in  attra&ing  a con- 
fiderable  audience,  but  chiefly  from  among  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  who,  feduced  by  his  vauntings,  were  eager  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  his  fecrets.  He  began  by  burning  the 
works  of  Galen  and  of  Avicenna,  in  his  auditory,  affuring 
his  hearers  “ that  his  Ihoe-latchets  poffeffed  more  knowledge 
than  Galen  and  Avicenna  ; that  all  the  academies  of  the 
world  had  not  fo  much  experience  as  his  beard  ; and  that 
the  hair  of  the  back  of  his  neck  was  more  learned  than  the 
whole  tribe  of  authors.”  The  le&ures,  however,  which  he 
delivered,  confifted  of  little  elfe  than  the  recommendation  of 
a number  of  empirical  remedies,  of  the  infallibility  of  which 
he  fpoke  with  much  affurance.  But  his  difciples  foon  be- 
came difgufted  with  him,  on  account  of  the  drunken  irregu- 
lar life  which  he  led  ; and  though  he  Hill  continued  to  per- 
form many  wonderful  cures,  ‘his  fame  as  a praftitioner  began 
to  decline,  and  a difpute  with  the  magiltracy  compelled  him 
fuddenly  to  quit  Bafle,  and  to  take  refuge  at  Alface.  He, 
however,  did  not  fettle  there,  but  continued  to  lead  a wan- 
dering life  through  different  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, till  the  year  1541,  when  he  died  at  Salzburgh,  in  the 
hofpital  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  obfeure  and  barbarous  ftyle  in  which  the  writings  of 
Paracelfus  are  compofed,  has  rendered  it  a matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  give  a clear  account  of  his  fpeculative  opinions. 
Even  the  indefatigable  Henfler  (Gefchichte  der  Lultfeuche, 
f.  1 20.  ) complains,  that  it  was  with  him  the  bufinefs  of  feveral 
months  to  unravel  the  confufion  of  his  fyftem.  Certain, 
hawever,  it  is,  that  there  never  was  a more  glaring  example 
of  the  error  to  which  chemifts  have  been  ever  prone — that 
of  carrying  into  other  fciences  what  Bacon  appropriately 
calls  “ the  fmoke  and  tarnilh  of  the  furnace.”  The  ele- 
ments of  the  living  fyltem  he  fancied  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  his  laboratory;  and  fulphur,  fait,  and  quickfilver,  were, 
according  to  Paracelfus,  the  conftituents  of  all  organized 
bodies.  They  were  combined  by  chemical  operations,  and 
their  relations  were  governed  by  the  Archeus , or  demon,  who 
performed  the  part  of  alchemift  in  the  ffomach,  who  fepa- 
rated  the  poifonous  from  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food,  and 
who  communicated  the  tinfture  by  which  the  food  became 
capable  of  affimilation.  This  governor  in  the  ffomach,  this 
fpiritus  vita,  this  ajltal  body  of  man,  was  the  immediate  caufe 
of  all  difeafes,  and  the  chief  agent  in  their  cure  ; yet  each 
member  of  the  body  was  fuppofed  to  have  its  peculiar  fto- 
mach,  by  which  the  work  of  fecretion  waseffefted.  Difeafes 
were  produced  by  certain  influences,  of  which  Paracelfus 
reckoned  five,  viz.  ens  ajlrale,  ens  veneni,  ens  naturals,  ens 
fpirituale,  and  ens  deale.  When  the  archeus  was  lick,  pu- 
trefcence  was  occafioned,  and  that  either  local'tter  or  emunflo- 
rialiter.  Tartarus,  or  a certain  morbific  matter,  was  the 
caufe  of  all  diforders,  exhibiting  a vifeidity  of  the  fluids, 
rigidity  of  the  folids,  or  a concretion  of  earthy  matter,  and 
was  believed  to  be  fecreted  when  archeus  operated  in  an  irre- 
gular or  too  potent  a manner,  and  digeftion  was  too  fully 
performed.  Such  fpeculations,  confidered  abftraftedly,  are 
no  doubt  very  ablurd ; but  when  diverted  of  the  cabbaliffical 
jargon  in  which  they  have  been  enveloped,  they  will  be  found 
to  contain  a certain  portion  of  truth.  Of  fo  great  value 
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have  the  views  of  Paracelfus  refpedting  the  fundtions  and 
difeafes  of  the  digeflive  organs  latterly  appeared,  that  they 
have  been  revived  with  little  alteration,  though  clothed  in  a 
new  drefs,  by  a writer  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  a treatife  “ On  Diforders  of  the 
Stomach.” 

The  bed  and  mod  original  of  Paracelfus’  works  is  his 
treatife,  in  three  books,  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  entitled 
“ Von  den  Impoduren  in  den  Franzofen  in  which  he  has 
given  a minute  defcription  of  the  various  forms  of  fyphilis, 
and  (hewn  in  what  manner  other  diforders  were  liable  to  be 
modified  by  its  prefence  ; and  in  which  he  has  fuccefsfully 
expofed  the  errors,  or,  as  he  terms  them,  “ impodures,”  of 
the  then  prevailing  practice.  Indead  of  the  inert  fumiga- 
tions, quintefTences,  and  diet  drinks,  which  were  in  vogue, 
he  recommended  mercury  as  the  only  remedy  on  which 
dependence  could  be  placed,  and  exhibited  it  both  internally, 
and  by  the  way  of  fridtion.  Medicine,  in  general,  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  free  introduction  of  this  and  other 
mineral  remedies,  and  of  opium,  and  for  pointing  out  the 
necedity  of  attending  to  chemical  actions  in  pharmaceutical 
operations.  To  complex  prefcriptions  he  was  no  friend, 
and  he  ridiculed  with  confiderable  effect  the  abfurdity  of 
imagining,  that  40  or  50  fimples  in  a compound  would  all 
retain  and  exert  their  feparate  virtues.  The  treatment  of 
wounds  and  ulcers  received  great  improvement  at  his  hands, 
and  his  obfervations  on  the  balfam  (coagulable  lymph),  by 
which  he  fuppofed  nature  to  effedt  their  cure,  difplay  no 
fmall  degree  of  difeernment.  His  confidence  in  his  arcana 
led  him  to  condemn  the  ufe  of  cauterizing  indruments,  and 
even  to  rejeCt  the  employment  of  futures. 

The  anatomy  of  Mundini  was  fervilely  followed  as  a text- 
book in  all  the  univerfities  of  Europe  till  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  the  difeoveries  of  Achillini, 
Berengar  of  Carpi,  Serveto,  Sylvius,  and  Euftachius,  but, 
above  all,  of  Faloppia  and  Vefalius,  threw  a new  light  on 
the  fcience,  and  eftablifhed  it  on  an  unalterable  bafis.  Galen 
was  no  longer  appealed  to  on  doubtful  points  ; on  the  con- 
trary, anatomifis  feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expofing 
his  errors,  and  in  multiplying  the  proofs  of  their  obferva- 
tions, by  repeated  difledtions.  The  drudture  of  the  organ 
cf  hearing,  and  other  parts  of  the  ofleous  fydem,  which 
had  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  ancients,  was  now  Billy  in- 
veftigated  ; the  arrangement  and  formation  of  the  mufcles 
were  examined,  and  the  midake  of  fuppofing  them  to  coniift 
of  an  union  of  tendinous  and  nervous  fibres  was  fatisfactorily 
confuted  ; the  nerves  were  traced  from  their  origins,  and  the 
bafe  of  the  brain  was  minutely  deferibed.  But  it  was  in 
refpeCt  to  the  vafcular  fyitem,  that  the  molt  brilliant  and 
fruitful  difeoveries  took  place.  Berengar,  who  had  paid 
great  attention  to  the  drudture  of  the  heart,  conjedtured  the 
right  ufe  of  the  femilunar  valves.  So  early  as  1547,  Can- 
nani  and  Amatus  had  obferved  the  valve  at  the  termination 
of  the  vena  azygos  ; but  they  had  not  turned  the  difeovery 
to  account  ; and  it  was  referved  for  Fabricius  of  Aqua- 
pendente  to  prove/' the  prefence  of  valves  throughout  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  veins.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  was  imperfedtly 
deferibed  by  Servetus,  who  had  availed  himfelf  of  the  re- 
fearches  of  Berengar  and  Vefalius.  In  the  year  1571,  Cx- 
falpini  had  the  merit  of  Hating  it  more  clearly,  and  even  of 
fuggefting  the  firlt  hint  of  the  greater  circulation  (De 
Plantis,  lib.  i.  c.  2.) ; but  the  full  honour  of  the  latter  dif- 
eovery, at  lead  of  its  complete  demondration,  mull  be  af- 
cribed  to  our  countryman,  Harvey.  See  Circulation. 

It  is  fufficiently  apparent,  even  from  the  above  imperfedt 
account,  that  nothing  but  a fuccefiion  of  fortunate  events 


could  ever  have  brought  about  this  great  improvement  in 
phyfiological  fcience.  The  difeovery  ot  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  one  of  thofe  occurrences,  which,  to  ufe  the 
language  of  Bacon,  “ are  more  the  birth  of  time  than  of 
genius and,  though  the  merit  of  it  could  only  belong  to 
a man  of  tranfeendent  talents,  yet  we  rather  detradt  from, 
than  add  to  the  glory  of  Harvey,  by  fuppofing  him  to  have 
hit  upon  it  by  chance,  unguided  by  the  light'  which  he  had 
received  from  the  indrudtions  of  his  predeceffors  and  con- 
temporaries. We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  beneficial  con- 
fequences  of  the  difeovery  in  queftion  have  been  greatly 
overrated,  at  lead  as  far  as  pradfical  medicine  is  concerned  ; 
and,  in  this  point  of  view,  we  cannot  help  fubferibing  mod 
fully  to  the  opinions  of  a writer,  whom  we  have  had  fre- 
quent occafion  to  quote.  “ The  new  light,”  Mr.  Cabanis 
remarks,  “ which  was  thrown  upon  the  animal  economy  by 
this  important  difeovery,  ferved  only,  in  a manner,  to  re- 
double the  rage  of  fydems.  Nothing  elfe  was  thought  of, 
but  to  caufe  the  blood  to  circulate  more  freely,  to  dedrov 
its  vifeofity,  to  draw  ofF  from  the  body  that  which  was  fup- 
pofed to  be  corrupted,  to  purify  it,  corredt  it,  and  renew  it, 
and  to  prel’erve  the  blood-veflels  in  a relaxed  and  pervious 
date.  Hence  thofe  torrents  of  aqueous  and  diluent  drinks, 
with  which  Bontekoe  and  his  adherents  deluged  their  pa- 
tients. Hence  that  fanguinary  fury,  which  the  partifans  of 
Botalli  thought  themfelves  entitled  to  exercife  in  their  treat- 
ment of  all  forts  of  difeafes ; a fury  which,  though  fo  often 
damped,  in  fome  meafure,  by  fydematic  murders,  has  ceafed 
only  for  intervals,  and  dill  from  time  to  time  re-appears  in 
the  fchools.  Hence,  too,  that  wretched  mania  of  the  tranf- 
fufion  of  blood,  of  which  the  pradlice  almod  always  de- 
prived thofe  who  had  the  temerity  to  fubjedt  themfelves  to 
fo  dangerous  an  operation,  of  their  reafon,  or  their  lives. 

“ Thus,  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  difeoveries  of  modern 
medicine,  far  from  elucidating  the  pradlice  of  the  art,  as 
there  was  every  reafon  to  expedf , only  had  the  effedt  of  mif- 
leading  weak  imaginations,  dazzled  by  its  fplendour ; and 
it  may  dill  be  doubted,  whether  its  application  to  the  know- 
ledge and  cure  of  internal  difeafes  has  been  of  any  real  ufe. 
In  furgical  cafes,  even  where  its  afiidance  is  generally  re- 
garded as  indifpenfable,  might  not  oblervation  almod  always 
lupply  its  place  ? And  mud  we  not  limit  its  importance  to 
the  elucidation  of  a point  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  very 
curious,  no  doubt,  in  itfelf ; but  which,  if  it  did  not  in- 
diredlly  affedt  many  other  intereding  quedions  relative  to 
the  animal  economy,  would  probably  have  contributed  very 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  its  true  laws  ?”  Loc.  cit 
p.  166—8. 

A fyitem  that  is  founded  on  mydicifm,  and  clothed  in 
obfeurity  of  language,  is  fure  to  find  numerous  votaries. 
Accordingly,  the  doctrines  of  Paracelfus,  notwithdanding 
the  oppofition  of  Eradus,  Delfenius,  Libavius,  and  others, 
continued  to  attradt  adherents  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
but  particularly  in  Germany.  They  were  eagerly  embraced 
by  the  fraternity  of  Roficrucians,  among  whom  our  coun- 
tryman, Fludd,  made  himfelf  confpicuous  by  his  uncommon 
proficiency  in  cabbalidical  and  adrological  learning.  But 
of  all  the  followers  of  Paracelfus,  Van  Helmont  was  the 
only  one  who  could  be  faid  to  tread  fuccefsfully  in  the 
footdeps  of  his  mader ; attacking  vigoroully,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Galenical  fyitem  ; and  labouring,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  unremitting  zeal  in  the  profecution  of  chemical 
refearch.  Though  milled  in  his  fpeculations  by  a dro.ng 
bias  to  theofophifm,  he  mud  be  allowed  to  have  Ihewn  him- 
felf, on  many  occafions,  a Ikilful  obferver  of  nature:  he 
was  the  fird  who  pointed  out  diltindtly  the  influence  which 
the  epigadric  organs  exert  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
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fyftem,  in  health  as  well  as  difeafe  ; he  determined  the  na- 
ture and  caufe  of  inflammation  more  accurately  than  any  of 
his  predeceflors  had  done ; he  gave  the  firft  fatisfadfory  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  calculi ; he  expofed  the  abfurdity 
of  the  prevailing  theory  of  putrefaction  of  the  blood  ; and 
he  placed  in  a ftrong  point  of  view  the  pernicious  confe- 
quences  and  the  dangers  of  exceflive  blood-letting.  Che- 
miftry  owes  to  him  the  difcovery  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  the  firft  inveftigation  of  their  properties.  In 
his  pradtice  he  made  great  ufeof  calomel,  of  antimony,  wine, 
and  opium;  and  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  with  regard 
to  the  virtues  of  the  lalt  mentioned  remedy,  he  in  fome  mea- 
fure  anticipated  the  Brunonian  doCtrinc  ; for  he  maintained 
that  opium  was  not  to  be  confidered  as  a refrigerant  medi- 
cine, but  as  a tonic  and  anodyne.  The  utility  of  Van  Hel- 
rnont’s  labours,  however,  was  leffened  by  his  attachment  to 
the  Paracelfian  phrafeology ; and,  as  his  works  were  not 
publilhed  till  a confiderable  time  after  his  death,  when  other 
fy Items  had  come  into  vogue,  his  doCtrines  had  few  ad- 
herents, at  leaft  in  their  original  ftate. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  influence 
which  the  prevailing  fyftems  of  philofophy  have  exerted  on 
medicine.  In  no  period  of  medical  hiftory  was  this  influ- 
ence greater  than  in  that  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
treat : in  no  period  has  it  been  productive  of  more  marked 
effeCts.  From  the. rerival  of  letters  to  the  commencement 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  Ariftotle  had  continued  to  be 
the  great  authority  of  the  fchools  ; dialectic  ftudies  were 
confidered  as  the  belt  preparative  for  all  the  other  branches 
of  learning ; and  natural  philofophy,  in  particular,  was  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits  by  its  union  with  the  fcholaf- 
tic  difcipline.  Some  philofophers,  it  is  true,  had  Humbled, 
as  it  were,  on  the  proper  road  of  its  inveftigation,  and, 
freeing  themfelves  from  the  flavilh  admiration  of  received 
opinions,  had  profecuted,  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  their 
inquiries  in  feveral  departments  of  phyfical  refearch  : but 
the  flow  and  uncertain  advances  which  they  made,  prove, 
that  their  march  was  wavering  and  their  footing  infecure  ; 
that  they  had  foon  deviated  from  the  path,  and  had  never 
difeovered  its  whole  extent.  It  was  referved  for  the  genius 
of  Bacon  to  point  out  the  various  fources  of  error,  by  which 
they  had  been  milled  ; to  demonftrate  the  true  end  and  ufe 
of  all  fcientific  inquiry ; to  Ihew  the  only  method  by  which 
it  could  be  fuccefsfully  purfued  ; and  to  deliver  the  code  by 
which  the  ftudy  of  nature  mull  be  thenceforth  condufted. 
Embracing  in  his  comprehenfive  mind  the  whole  circle  of 
human  knowledge,  he  faw  that  in  medicine  much  remained 
to  be  accomplifhed  ; and  recalling  the  attention  of  phy- 
ficians  to  the  proper  obje&s  of  inveftigation,  he  inculcated 
the  necefiity  of  a ftridl  adherence  to  the  path  of  obfervation 
and  experiment,  as  the  only  way  by  which  their  art  could 
be  improved.  By  this  recommendation,  he  juftly  remarks, 
that  he  was  only  enforcing  the  example  of  Hippocrates, 
which  had  been  too  long  negledfed ; but  his  views  were  more 
correct  and  enlarged  than  thofe  of  the  father  of  phyfic,  and 
more  fully  adapted  to  the  exifting  condition  of  the  fcience, 
or  rather,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  to  its  future  progrefs  ; 
for  it  has  been  only  in  very  late  times,  that  fome  of  the  more 
important  defiderata,  which  Bacon  indicated,  have  been  com- 
pletely realifed  ; as,  for  inftance,  his  directions  concerning 
the  profecution  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  his  fuggeftion  of 
“ an  imitation  by  art  of  natural  bathes  and  medicinable  foun- 
taines  See.”  Medical  fcience,  however,  has  profited  much 
lefs  than  it  ought  to  have  done  by  the  labours  of  this  truly 
great  man  ; his  writings  were  for  a long  time  negledled  ; 
and,  even  at  this  day,  though  we  talk  ol  the  reform  in  the 
method  of  inveftigation  which  Bacon  introduced,  the  undi- 


gefted  knowledge  and  crude  fpeculations  of  too  many  of 
our  phyficians  demonftrate,  that  they  neither  obferve  his 
model,  nor  fully  comprehend  his  precepts.  Till  the  prefent 
age,  Baglivi  appears  to  have  been  the  only  writer  who  knew 
how  to  appretiate  the  importance  of  the  “ Novum  Organum" 
as  a guide  in  medical  inquiries ; but  his  unfortunate  predi- 
lection for  the  chemico-mechanical  theory,  led  him  too  often 
to  forget  the  maxims  to  which  he  had  given  his  cordial  affent, 
and  to  commit  thofe  very  errors  which  in  others  he  had  fe- 
verely  reprehended. 

The  efforts  of  Bacon  to  overthrow  the  Ariftotelian  phi- 
lofophy were  powerfully  feconded  by  Defcartes.  As  the 
opinions  of  the  latter  found  a much  readier  reception  among 
the  learned,  efpecially  on  the  continent,  than  thofe  of  our 
illuftrious  countryman,  they  accordingly  had  a more  im- 
mediate operation,  and  imprefs  their  character  more  dif- 
tindfly  on  the  fpeculations  of  the  age ; .but  their  tendency 
was  in  many  refperis  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  medical 
fcience.  Adopting  fome  of  the  moll  objedlionable  parts 
of  Van  Helmont’s  fyftem,  particularly  the  dodtrine  of 
fermentation,  and  combining  them  with  his  own  hypothe- 
fis  of  vortical  motion,  Defcartes  attempts  to  explain  all 
the  chief  functions  of  the  living  body  on  chemico-mechani- 
cal principles.  Thus,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
animal  heat  were  produced  by  the  ebullition  or  fermentation 
that  took  place  in  the  heart ; digeftion  was  hkevvife  per- 
formed by  a fpecies  of  fermentation  ; and  the  fenfation  of 
hunger  proceeded  from  the  acid  which  was  evolved  during 
the  procefs.  To  explain  the  nature  of  fecretion,  Defcartes 
had  recourfe  to  the  corpufcular  philofophy  ; comparing  the 
fecreting  organs  to  iieves,  which  allowed  only  the  more  mi- 
nute and  homogeneous  particles  to  pafs  through,  while  the 
coarfer  and  heterogeneous  bodies  were  rejedfed  : — the  round 
particles  were  fuppofed  by  him  to  enter  into  cylindrical 
tubes ; pyramidal  particles  penetrated  by  triangular  pores, 
and  cubical  particles  by  fquare  pores  ; and  in  this  way  each 
fecretion  remained  dillinCf,  at  leaft  in  the  healthy  ftate. 
Thefe  ideas  were  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Dutch  phyficians 
of  the  time,  and  may  be  confidered  as  forming  the  ground- 
work of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  fyftems,  which  divided 
the  medical  world  at  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  not. 
withftanding  the  claims  to  originality  which  leveral  of  their 
followers  have  put  in. 

If  the  importance  of  the  chemical  fyftem  of  medicine 
were  to  be  eftimated  by  the  portion  of  good  which  it  has  ef- 
fected, its  hiftory  might  be  brought  within  a very  fmall  com- 
pafs  ; but  if  it  Ihould  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  chief  impedi- 
ments to  the  free  progrefs  of  the  art,  which  fo  many  cir- 
cumftances  had  confpired  to  favour ; if  it  Ihould  be  confi- 
dered in  relation  to  the  mifehievous  bent  which  it  gave  to 
medical  fpeculations,  and,  above  all,  in  relation  to  the  fatal 
errors  of  practice  which  it  countenanced  ; few  fyftems  would 
appear  entitled  to  more  feriotis  notice.  Its  firft  and  great 
fupporter  was  Francis  de  le  Boe  Sylvius,  a man  of  no  mean 
talents,  a Ikilful  anatomift,  and  the  firft  inftitutor  of  cli- 
nical ledtures  in  hofpitals.  Though  he  perceived  the  full 
value  of  experience  in  medicine,  and  ftrenuoufly  inculcated 
the  necefiity  of  fubjedting  all  theories  to  its  telt ; yet  he  al- 
lowed himfelf  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  opinions,  which 
not  only  were  not  confirmed  by  experience,  but  which  were, 
for  the  moll  part,  in  diredf  oppofition  to  its  leffons.  Fancy- 
ing that  all  the  operations  of  life  might  be  explained  by  a 
few  chemical  principles,  he  could  difeern  nothing  but  fer- 
mentations, ebullitions,  and  combuftions,  in  the  different  or- 
gans of  the  body,  except,  indeed,  that  he  fuppofed  the 
animal  fpirits  to  be  produced  by  a diftillation  in  the  brain  ; 
difeafes  were  referred  by  him  to  an  excefs  of  either  acid  or 
3 alkali 
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alkali  in  the  fluids,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  acrimony, 
and  the  confequent  infpiffution  or  attenuation  of  the  blood 
and  lymph  ; and  they  were  to  be  cured  only  by  neutralizing 
the  morbific  caufe.  Thus,  he  fought  to  corredl  the  acri- 
mony of  the  bile  by  opium  and  other  narcotic  remedies ; in 
intermittent  fevers,  which  he  believed  to  proceed  from  the 
acid  acrimony  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  he  adminiftered  the 
fal fuccini  volatile  and  opium  ; and  in  malignant  fevers,  which 
he  afcribed  to  an  alkaline  acrimony  and  attenuation  of  the 
humours,  he  gave  acids,  ethers,  opium,  abforbent  earths, 
and  cordials, — paying  no  regard  to  the  different  ftages  of 
the  diforder,  or  the  charadler  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  ; 
but  folcly  intent  on  fulfilling  the  indications  of  his  miftaken 
theory.  In  this  way,  the  pra&ice  of  medicine  may  be  faid 
to  have  commenced  a retrograde  march,  from  which  it  long 
fuffered,  and  from  the  injurious  confequences  of  which  it 
has  fcarcely  yet  entirely  recovered. 

After  a flight  oppofition,  the  dodlrines  of  Sylvius  were 
almoft  univerfally  adopted.  In  England,  indeed,  they  ex- 
perienced fome  modification,  without  becoming  more  ra- 
tional, as  we  have  elfewhere  (hewn  (fee  Humoral  pathology) ; 
and  in  Italy,  where  mathematical  fludies  had  acquired  the 
afcendency,  though  they  were  received  by  many,  yet  they 
never  obtained  that  exclufive  fway  which  they  enjoyed  in 
other  countries.  The  profeffors  of  Paris  and  Montpellier, 
refining  upon  the  Helmontian  and  Cartefian  hypothefis, 
divided  the  fermentations  of  the  fluids  into  feveral  diftindl 
fpecies ; attempted  to  account  for  their  produdlion  by  the 
admixture  of  the  animal  fpirits  from  the  brain ; and  formed 
a claflification  of  fevers  into  jievres  chyleufes , and  jievru 
Janguines.  Attempts  were  even  made,  and  with  apparent 
luccefs,  by  Viridet,  Vieuffens,  and  others,  to  demonftrate, 
by  experiment,  the  prefence  of  alkali  in  the  bile,  and  of  acid 
in  the  blood,  in  the  pancreatic  and  gaftric  juices.  But  it 
wa9  in  Holland  and  Germany  that  this  fyftem  had  its  molt 
bigotted  votaries,  and  was  pufhed  to  the  mofl  abfurd  and 
pernicious  extreme.  Thus  one  phyfician  conceived,  that 
acidity  was  the  foie  and  univerfal  caufe  of  difeafe  ; another 
affirmed,  that  gout  originated  from  the  effervefcence  of  the 
fynovia  of  the  joints  with  the  vitriolated  blood,  and  recom- 
mended alcohol  for  its  cure ; while  a third  deduced  all  dis- 
orders whatever  from  infpifTation  of  the  fluids,  and  expati- 
ated on  the  fovereign  efficacy  of  diluent  drinks,  efpecially 
of  tea.  “ Tea,”  fays  Bontekoe,  who  is  loudeft  in  his  praifes 
of  this  panacea,  and  who,  as  Blumenbach  remarks,  deferved 
to  have  been  penfioned  by  the  Eaft  India  Company  for  his 
fervices, — “ tea  is  the  bell,  nay  the  only  remedy  for  correft- 
mg  vifeidity  of  the  blood,  the  fource  of  all  difeafes,  and  for 
diffipating  the  acid  of  the  ftomach ; as  it  contains  a fine  olea- 
ginous volatile  fait,  and  certain  fubtle  fpirits,  which  are  ana- 
logous in  their  nature  to  the  animal  fpirits.  Tea  fortifies 
the  memory  and  all  the  intelle&ual  faculties:  it  will  therefore 
fumifh  the  mod  effe&ual  means  of  improving  phyfical  edu- 
cation. Againft  fes-er  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  40  or 
50  cups  of  tea,  fwallowed  immediately  after  one  another  : 
the  flime  of  the  pancreas  is  in  this  way  carried  off.” 
(Abhandlung  vom  Menfchlichen  Leben,  Budifl'en,  1685.) 
A phyfician  of  Minden,  named  Van  der  Becke,  attempted 
an  union  between  the  chemical  hypothefis  and  the  peripatetic 
philofophy, — taking  water,  or  alkali,  for  the  matter,  and 
fire,  or  acid,  for  the  form , of  all  organized  bodies  ; and  was 
followed  by  one  Van  Ruftingh,  who  derived  all  difeafes 
from  a deficiency  or  a redundancy  of  fire  or  water ; main- 
taining, for  example,  that,  where  the  water  predominated, 
the  fluids  became  vifeid,  and  intermittent  fevers  and  arthri- 
tic complaints  arofe:  thefe  were  to  be  cured  by  volatile  falts, 
which  contain  many  fiery  particles.  Condemning  the  em- 
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ployment  of  venefedlion  in  toto,  this  author  did  not  fcruple 
to  adopt  the  fame  fiery  treatment  in  various  inflammatory  dif- 
tempers : fo  completely  had  falfe  theory  obfeured  his  mind  ; 
and  to  fuch  a deplorable  ftate  was  medical  praftice  reduced, 
in  the  hands  of  thefe  chemical  dreamers  ! 

Some  few,  however,  had  the  fagacity  to  perceive  the  in- 
adequacy of  fuch  fpeculations  to  illuftrate  the  phenomena  of 
life,  and  ventured  to  call  in  quellion  the  propriety  of  apply- 
ing them  to  the  treatment  of  difeafe.  Boyle,  in' his  “ Scep- 
tical Chemift,”  and  other  effays,  had  refuted  the  hypothefis 
of  acid  and  alkali  ; and  Le  Mort,  purfuing  his  ideas,  at- 
tacked the  doftrine  of  fermentation,  and  fubftituted  a theory 
of  his  own,  which  was  more  immediately  grounded  on  the 
corpufcular  philofophy.  Bohn,  a profeffor  of  medicine  at 
Leipfic,  brought  forward  a number  of  arguments  to  prove 
that  digeflion  was  not  effedted  by  any  fermentative  procefs  ; 
that,  in  the  healthy  ftate  at  leaft,  there  was  no  acid  fermenta- 
tion in  the  ftomach  ; and  that  the  prefence  of  acidity,  in- 
ftead  of  affifting,  rather  impaired  the  fundlions  of  that  organ. 
He  fhewed,  by  experiment,  that  the  bile  did  not  effervefee 
on  the  addition  of  acids ; and  he  controverted  the  dodlrine 
of  a nervous  fluid,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  ftrudlure  and 
properties  of  the  nerves.  Pechlin  and  Brunner  proved,  that 
the  hypothefis  of  the  acid  nature  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
was  utterly  unfounded  ; that  this  fluid  did  not  effervefee  with 
the  bile  ; and  that  it  was  not  even  neceffary  for  digeftion. 
In  this  manner  feveral  phyfiological  fadls  became  afeertained ; 
and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  chemical  theory  can 
be  faid  to  have  done  any  thing  for  the  progrefs  of  fcience. 

The  pradlical  errors  of  the  chemifts  were  ably  expofed  by 
Sydenham,  who,  having  applied  himfelf  late  in  life  to  the 
ftudy  of  his  profeffion,  was  never  fo  ftrongly  imbued  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  fchools,  but  that  he  could  eafily  (hake 
them  off  when  they  would  not  bend  to  his  experience  ; and 
who,  living  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Boyle  and  Locke, 
brought  into  medicine  many  of  thofe  found  and  enlightened 
views,  which  had  guided  their  refearches  in  other  departments 
of  learning.  Adopting  the  fuggeftion  of  Bacon,  Sydenham 
returned  to  the  Hippocratic  method  of  colledling  hiftories 
of  difeafe,  and  fhewed  the  neceffity  of  coming  to  its  obfer- 
vation  with  an  unbiaffed  mind  ; of  attending  more  carefully 
to  its  diftinguifhing  charadlers  ; and  of  marking  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  by  which  it  was  liable  to  be  modified.  He  faw 
that  fufficient  diligence  and  diferimination  had  not  been  ufed 
in  thefe  particulars  ; that  obfervers  either  had  confined  their 
attention  to  uncommon  cafes,  or,  mifguided  by  falfe  hypo- 
thefis, had  given  imperfedl  and  erroneous  views  of  the  dif- 
orders  which  they  attempted  to  deferibe.  It  was  only,  he 
maintained,  by  difearding  all  hypothetical  reafonings,  and 
by  inveftigating  minutely  the  fucceffion  of  fymptoms,  that 
we  (hould  ever  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
caufes,  and  the  curative  indications  of  difeafe.  Accordingly, 
though  he  forgot  his  own  precept,  and  indulged  much  in 
fanciful  fpeculation,  Sydenham  laboured  affiduoufly  to  im- 
prove the  pradlice  of  medicine,  and  has  juftly  acquired  the 
title  of  its  reformer.  The  deferiptions  which  he  furnifhed 
of  the  various  epidemics  of  his  time  have  ferved  as  models 
to  fucceeding  writers,  and  in  point  of  fimplicity  and  accu- 
racy have  fcarcely  ever  been  furpaffed  : his  “ Treatife  on 
the  Gout”  is  ftill  confulted  as  one  of  the  beft  accounts  of 
that  difeafe.  Sydenham  is  alfo  to  be  regarded  as  the  reviver 
of  the  antiphlogiftic  method ; for  he  was  the  firft  who  pointed 
out  all  the  dangers  of  the  ftimulant  plan  which  the  chemifts 
purfued  in  the  early  ftages  of  acute  diforders,  and  which, 
in  many  inflances,  but  efpecially  in  fmall-pox,  had  been 
attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences.  The  pradlical 
dodlrines  of  Sydenham,  indeed,  were  adopted  by  few  of 
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Iris  contemporaries  ; and  at  the  commencement  of  the  follow,  of  the  tranfpiration  ; and  till  the  latter  fun&ion  .was  re- 
ing  century  a large  proportion  of  the  Englifh  phyficians  ftored  to  the  proper  ftandard,  no  cure  could  well  take  place, 
continued  to  advocate  the  Sylvian  hypothefis,  or  fome  of  its  Sandlorius  diftinguiftted  the  different  alimentary  matters  ac- 
modifications.  cording  to  their  fpecific  gravities,  and  according  as  they 

In  proportion  as  true  chemical  fcience  advanced,  the  par-  appeared  more  or  lefs  fitted  to  pafs  off  in  the  way  of  infen- 
tiality  for  chemical  explications  of  the  fundtions  of  the  living  fible  perfpiration  ; he  even  ventured  to  apply  his  maxims 
fyftem  abated  ; and  phyficians  feem  to  have  difcovered,  for  to  the  paflions  of  the  mind  ; fhewing  how  joy  and  equa- 
the  firft  time,  that  the  theory  of  the  humours,  even  with  all  nimity  favpured  the  excretions,  while  forrow  and  fear  im- 


the  improvements  which  it  derived  from  the  corpufcular 
philofophy,  threw  no  light  whatever  on  the  a&ions  of  the 
folids.  A new  hypothefis,  therefore,  was  projedted ; and 
as  men,  in  avoiding  one  error,  are  apt  to  run  into  the  op- 
pofite  extreme,  phyfiologifts  now  attempted  to  explain  all 
the  phenomena  of  life  according  to  the  mere  mechanical 
powers  of  the  organs,  and  to  reduce  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy  to  the  rigid  calculations  of  geometry.  They 
imagined,  that  they  could  illuftrate  every  operation  of  the 
human  body,  by  comparing  it  to  a fyftem  of  ropes,  levers, 
and  pullies,  united  with  a number  of  rigid  tubes  of  different 
lengths  and  diameters,  containing  fluids,  which,  from  varia- 
tions in  the  impelling  caufes,  moved  with  different  degrees  of 
velocity.  When  the  fibres  of  this  machine  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  flexible  ; when  the  pullies  and  joints  of  the  levers 
were  not  kept  in  fufficient  repair  ; or  when  the  apertures  of 
the  pipes  were  not  fufficiently  free  ; the  movements  were 
neceffarily  fufpended,  or  lefs  perfectly  performed,  and  they 
were  only  to  be  brought  into  proper  regulation,  according  to 
the  practitioners  who  adopted  this  fanciful  theory,  by  remov- 
ing the  above  defcribed  impediments.  The  compofition  of  the 
fluids  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  refult  of  their  motion  in  the 
tubes ; and  in  thefe  nothing  was  attended  to  but  the  forces 
of  gravity  and  cohefion  ; as  in  calculating  the  adtion  of  a 
pump,  or  other  hydraulic  engine.  “ If  the  chemical  fchool,” 
to  ufe  the  words  of  Sprengel,  “ had  degraded  the  phyfician 
to  the  rank  of  a brewer  or  diftiller,  the  difciples  of  the 
iatro-mechanical  fchool,  on  the  other  hand,  were  glad  to  be 
efteemed  as  hydraulical  engineers  ; and  feveral  of  them,  in 
fadf,  ferved  in  the  double  capacity  of  engineers  and  profefTors 
of  medicine.”  One  of  them,  Dionis,  a profeffor  of  furgery 
at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  went  fo  far  as  to  compare  the  circu- 
latory fyftem  to  the  water-works  at  Marly,  by  which  the 
water  of  the  Seine  is  railed  to  confiderable  height,  and  from 
thence  made  to  fall  again  upon  the  great  wheel. 

Among  the  caufes  which  conduced  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  this  fett,  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  the 
moft  prominent.  When  it  was  found  that  the  blood  flowed 
in  a regular  manner,  through  certain  conduits,  from  the  heart, 
and  returned  to  that  organ,  by  other  veffels,  from  the  extre- 
mities, phyficians  fet  about  calculating  the  mechanical  force 
which  they  fuppofed  neceffary  for  enabling  the  heart  and 
arteries  to  produce  this  effect ; and,  elated  with  their  ap- 
parent fuccefs,  were  led  by  degrees  to  transfer  their  calcula- 
tions to  the  other  functions  of  the  body.  Geometry  had 
become  the  prevailing  itudy  of  the  learned  ; and  focieties 
for  the  promotion  of  experimental  philofophy  were  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  among  which 
the  Florentine  academy  del  Cimento  took,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  lead.  It  was  in  Italy  that  mathematics  had  been  moft 
afliduoufly  cultivated ; and  it  was  there  that  the  firft  at- 
tempt was  made  to  introduce  them  into  medicine.  In  the 
year  1614,  Sandtorius  publifhed  his  “ Medicina  Statica,”  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  great  influence  which 
the  infenfible  perfpiration  has  upon  health,  and  to  calculate 
with  precifion  all  the  variations  in  its  quantity,  in  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  body.  According  to  his  theory, 
difeafes  originated  from  the  noxious  particles  of  the  food 
being  retained  in  the  fyftem,  in.*onfequence  of  the  ftoppage 


peded  them  ; how  fevers  and  melancholy  arofe  from  the 
obftrudted  perfpirable  matter,  where  grief  was  long  con- 
tinued ; and  how  they  were  to  be  removed  by  reftoring  the 
fufpended  exhalation.  Among  the  “ Aphorifms”  of  Sanc- 
torius,  there  are  many  found  obfervations  ; and  medical 
fcience  is  under  confiderable  obligations  to  him  for  having 
directed  the  attention  of  phyfiologifts  to  the  fundfions  of 
the  fkin,  which,  till  then,  had  been  in  a great  meafure  over- 
looked ; but  his  views,  like  thofe  of  moft  theorifts,  were  far 
too  partial ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  one 
refpedt,  they  had  a moft  injurious  influence,  viz.  by  encou- 
raging phyficians  in  the  univerfal  employment  of  fudorifics, 
to  which  they  were  already  too  prone ; and  no  one  will 
now  fubfcribe  to  the  judgment  of  Boerhaave,  who  fays  of 
Sanftorius  and  his  work,  “ Nullus  medicorum,  qui  ante 
eum  fcripferunt,  cardinem  rei  ita  adtigit — nec  ullus  liber 
in  re  medica  ad  earn  perfedtionem  fcriptus  eft.” 

Such  were  the  advances  towards  the  formation  of  that 
fyftem  on  which  the  talents  of  Borelli,  Baglivi,  and  Bet^ 
nouilli,  in  Italy,  and  of  Pitcairne,  Keil,  Wintringham,  and 
Mead  in  England,  afterwards  died  fo.much  luftre.  Among 
the  French  it  found  comparatively  few  fupporters,  though 
a certain  Peter  Chirac  was  captivated  with  Borelli’s  ideas 
to  that  degree,  that  lie  bequeathed  30,000  livres  towards 
the  eftablifhment  of  two  profefforfhips  at  Montpellier  ; the 
one  for  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  other  for  the  iatro- 
mechanical  theory : but  in  Holland  and  Germany  it  foon 
made  its  way,  and  was  taught  at  all  the  principal  univerfities. 
That  the  labours  of  Borelli  and  his  fucceffors  were  often 
confirmed  by  obfervation,  and  have  ferved  to  illuftrate  thofe 
movements  of  the  living  body  which  are  clearly  referrible 
to  mechanical  laws,  fuch  as  the  compound  actions  of  the 
mufcles,  the  fundlions  of  the  eye,  See.  will  not  be  denied  : 
but  when  mathematical  reafonings  were  applied  to  pheno- 
mena, which  furmfhed  no  fixed  data  for  calculation,  and 
which  were,  in  fadt,  to  be  inveftigated  by  very  different 
methods,  no  ufeful  refult  could  be  expedfed.  Accordingly 
it  happened,  that  almoft  every  calculator  came  to  a different 
concluiion  from  thofe  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  inquiry. 
Borelli,  comparing  the  mafs  of  the  heart  with  that  of  the 
temporal  and  maffeter  mufcles,  concluded  that  that  organ 
was  capable  of  fupporting  a weight  of  3000  pounds,  and 
that  its  ablolute  power  was  therefore  equal  to  3000 ; but, 
as  it  had  to  overcome  a refiftance  in  the  fmaller  arteries  at 
lead  fixty  times  greater,  its  relative  power  mud  be  eftimated 
at  180,000  pounds.  Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  applying  the 
Newtonian  dodlrine  of  gravitation  to  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  maintained  that  the  power  of  the  heart  was  only  from 
five  to  eight  ounces  : but  his  calculations  were  controverted 
by  .Turin,  who  made  it  fifteen  pounds  three  ounces.  Again, 
with  regard  to  digeftion,  which  thefe  mechanifts  conceived 
to  be  only  a fpecies  of  trituration,  Borelli  inftituted  a com- 
parifon  between  the  human  ftomach  and  the  itomachs  of 
different  fpecies  of  birds,  eftimating,  for  example,  the  power 
of  that  organ  in  the  turkey-cock  at  1350;  Hecquet  cal- 
culated the  power  of  the  coats  of  the  Fiuman  ftomach  and 
abdominal  mufcles  at  261,000  ; while  Aftruc  afferted  that 
it  amounted  to  only  four  pounds  three  ounces.  Secretion, 
in  like  manner,  was  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  various 
1 2 diameter 
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diameter  of  the  fecreting  veflel3,  on  their  different  convolu- 
tions, and  on  the  angles  at  which  they  branched  off  from 
the  arteries.  But  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs  in  the  moft 
fimple  of  thefe  inquiries,  “ it  would  be  neceflary,”  as 
D’Alembert  has  (hewn,  “ to  know  exactly  to  what  degree 
the  vefTels  are  capable  of  dilatation  ; in  what  manner,  and 
according  to  what  law,  they  are  dilated ; to  be  perfe&ly 
acquainted  with  their  figure,  with  their  various  elafticity, 
with  their  different  anaftomofes,  with  the  number,  the 
ftrength,  and  the  pofitipn  of  their  valves ; with  the  heat  of 
the  blood,  and  the  degree  of  tenacity  which  it  poflefles  ; and 
with  the  moving  powers  which  impel  it.  Even  fuppofing 
each  of  thefe  particulars  to  be  accurately  known,  flill  the  great 
number  of  elements,  which  would  enter  into  fuch  a theorem, 
would  probably  render  all  our  calculations  fruitlcfs.”  Ele- 
mens  de  Philofophie,  Amft.  1764,  p.  268.  It  is  almoft 
needlefs  to  add,  that  not  one  of  thefe  circumftances  was  ever 
properly  afcertained : the  laborious  calculations  of  the  me- 
chanical phyficians  were  therefore,  for  the  moft  part,  wholly 
nugatory. 

In  fome  refpedls,  however,  they  muft  be  allowed  to  have 
had  a beneficial  tendency.  By  accuftoming  the  mind  to  the 
ftridlnefs  of  mathematical  methods;  by  fixing  the  attention 
of  phyfiologifts  on  points  of  the  animal  economy  that  had 
been  previoufly  but  little  inveftigated  ; and  by  inducing 
them  to  feek  occafionally  for  experimental  proofs  of  their 
theories ; they  led  to  difcoveries  which  probably  would 
otherwife  have  long  remained  unmade.  From  the  time  of 
Harvey  to  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  in  faft,  anatomy 
continued  to  make  great  progrefs  ; the  errors  which  had  ob- 
fcured  its  ftudy  were  gradually  diflipated  ; and  the  more 
important  funftions  of  the  organic  frame  were  explained 
with  all  the  rigour  of  demonftration.  A fummary  view  of 
the  principal  difaoveries  of  this  epoch  will  fhew  the  im- 
portance, and  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  the  fhare  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  mechanical  feft  had  in  them. 

The  heart  had  been  regarded  as  a parenchymatous  vpflel 
by  the  ancients,  with  the  exception  of  the  author  of  the 
pfeudo-Hippocratic  treatife,  xc/.fii*:,  who  calls  it  a Jlrong 
mvfcle.  In  the  year  1663,  Stenonis  afcertained  the  mufcu- 
larity  of  its  ftrufture ; and  three  years  afterwards  the  work 
of  Lower  appeared,  in  which  all  the  circumftances  of  its 
pofition  and  organization  were  more  fully  demonftrated. 
Wepfer,  a phyfician  of  Suabia,  inftituted  various  experi- 
ments with  cicuta  and  other  poifons,  which  proved  that 
the  blood  was  only  the  exciting,  and  not  the  proximate 
caufe,  of  the  motion  of  the  heart ; and  that  this  motion 
depended  folelv  on  the  organic  powers  of  that  organ. 
Lange,  a profeflor  at  Leipzig,  gave,  in  the  year  1680,  an 
account  of  fome  experiments  with  inje&ions,  by  which  fe- 
deral important  facts  connefted  with  the  circulation  were 
brought  to  light.  He  fucceeded,  for  example,  in  injecting 
the  cells  of  the  lungs  from  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the 
placenta  from  the  arteries  of  the  uterus.  In  1683,3  Dublin 
profeflor  of  the  name  of  Molyneux  demonftrated,  by  aid 
of  the  microfcope,  the  circulation  in  the  amphibia : but  it 
was  chiefly  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Leeuwen- 
hoek, that  this  new  inftrumcnt  of  anatomical  obfervation 
was  brought  to  perfection,  and  that  full  ocular  proof  was 
afforded  of  the  Harveian  difcovery.  By  fucceflive  im- 
provements on  his  magnifiers,  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to 
perceive  diftinCtly  the  paflage  of  the  blood  from  the  fmalleft 
arteries  into  the  veins,  and  the  continuity  of  thefe  two  fets 
of  veflels  ; and  to  obferve  the  figures  of  the  globules  of 
the  blood.  The  art  of  injeCtion,  which  was  carried  to  a 
great  degree  of  nicety  by  Ruyfch,  ferved  alfo  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  vafcular  lyftem.  Vieufleae  gave  a minute  de- 


fcription  of  the  vena  cava,  and  pointed  out  the  fojja  ovalis 
and  the  ring  by  which  it  is  encompafled : and,  in  the 
year  1700,  he  difcovered  the  ferous  veflels  of  the  uvea. 
Gaftaldy,  having  divided  the  intercoftal  and  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  above  the  heart,  found  that  it  flill  continued  to 
contraft;  whence  he  juftly  inferred,  that  its  aCtion  did  not 
depend  on  the  nervous  influence.  The  experimental  labours 
of  Hales  and  Wintringham  ferved  to  determine  feveral  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  motion  of  the  blood,  the  connection 
of  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  their  relative  ftrength  ; but 
their  calculations  concerning  the  force  of  the  heart  and  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  were  all  founded  on  the  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples of  the  mechanical  fyftem.  Weitbrecht  and  De  Gorter 
proved  the  independent  aCtion  of  the  arteries ; and,  laftly, 
Senac  and  Haller  put  an  end  to  all  controverfy  on  the 
fubjeCt  by  their  mafterly  deferiptions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
complete  analyfis  of  its  functions. 

Previoufly  to  the  publication  of  Harvey’s  work  6n  the 
circulation,  Faber,  a phyfician  at  Rome,  had  afcertained 
by  experiment,  that  no  air  pafled  into  the  heart  by  the 
lungs  ; but  very  erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  functions  of 
the  latter  organs  continued  to  prevail,  till  Malpighi  afcer- 
tained their  real  ftruCture,  and  Mayow  proved  the  neceffity 
of  oxygen  gas  for  the  due  performance  of  refpiration. 
Lower,  adopting  the  doCtrines  of  Mayow,  was  led  to  the 
conclufion,  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  depended  on 
the  prefence  of  the  “ nitro-a'erious  particles”  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  Borelli,  however,  had  the  merit  of  giving  the  firft 
complete  explanation  of  the  mechanifm  of  refpiration  ; {hew- 
ing how  the  ribs  and  fternum  are  elevated  by  the  aCtion  of 
the  intercoftal  mufcles,  and  how  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
in  that  manner  enlarged,  while  the  lungs  remained  in  a great 
meafure  paflive ; and  how  the  air,  which  is  infpired,  is  never 
entirely  expired,  though  it  becomes  more  rarefied.  He  re- 
jected the  hypothefis  of  a vital  heat  in  the  heart,  and  re- 
ferred the  exhalation  from  the  lungs  to  an  excretion  from 
the  bronchial  glands.  Thefe  opinions  were  adopted  and  ex- 
tended by  Pitcairn,  Strcem,  and  Lifter.  In  the  year  1715, 
Mufchenbroek  publifhed  his  diflertation  “ De  Aere  in  Hu- 
moribus,”  in  which  he  refuted  feveral  erroneous  notions 
that  had  been  entertained  on  the  fubjeCt  of  refpiration,  par- 
ticularly the  doCtrine  of  the  admixture  of  the  air  with  the 
blood,  and  of  the  prefence  of  air  between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs.  A controverfy  that  arofe  between  Hamberger, 
a difciple  of  the  mechanical  fchool,  and  Haller,  had  the 
effeCl  of  determining  fome  difputed  points  relative  to  the 
aftion  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles  and  the  date  of  the  lungs 
in  refpiration  ; and  the  experiments,  which  Hales  inftituted 
with  the  air-pump,  (hewed  the  effefts  of  the  deprivation  of 
air  on  the  fenfible  properties  of  the  blood. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1622,  Cafpar  Afelli,  while  diflefting 
a live  dpg,  at  the  requeft  of  fome  friends,  in  order  to  de- 
monftrate  the  recurrent  nerves,  obferved  a number  of  fmall 
white  threads  eroding  the  mefentcry.  At  firft  he  conceived 
they  were  nerves ; but  happening  to  cut  into  one  of  them, 
he  remarked  a fmall  portion  of  a milky  fluid  flowing  from 
the  opening.  Full  of  joy  at  this  unexpected  difcovery,  he 
cried  out  to  the  byftanders  hp and  refolved  to  lofe  no 
time  in  repeating  the  experiment.  Finding,  accordingly, 
that  thefe  veflels  were  obfervable  in  living  animals,  only 
after  a full  meal,  he  concluded  that  they  were  the  true 
vafa  chylifera  ; which  was  further  proved  by  their  origin  in 
the  villous  coat  of  the  inteftines,  and  by  the  valves  with 
which  they  were  furniflied  : but  he  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
them  to  unite  in  the  pancreas,  and  from  that  to  pafs  into 
the  liver.  The  obfervation  of  Afelli  was  foon  afterwards 
confirmed  in  the  human  body  by  Peirefc,  Veiling,  and 
U 2 others ; 
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others  j but  the  fame  falfe  notions  of  their  termination 
continued  to  prevail,  till  Pecquet,  in  the  year  1647,  (truck  . 
with  the  appearance  of  a milky  fluid  in  the  vena  cava  of 
a dog,  was  led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  thoracic  dudt.  This 
great  difcovery,  like  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  difputed  with  much  warmth  ; and  it  is  a blot  in  the 
character  of  Harvey,  that  he  fided  with  the  opponents  of 
Afelli,  and  would  not  even  be  convinced  by  the  demonftra- 
tions  of  Pecquet  and  Vefling.  How  different  the  conduft 
of  his  own  adverfary,  Plempius,  who,  after  having  long 
contended  againft  the  circulation,  made  a voluntary  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  error,  and  freely  embraced  the  new  doc- 
trine ; and  who,  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  difplayed  the 
fame  amiable  candour.  In  1651,  Olaus  Rudbeck  difco- 
vered  the  abforbent  veflels  of  the  large  inteftines,  and  re- 
marked, that  the  fuppofed  ladleal  veflels  of  the  liver  ferved 
only  to  convey  a lymphatic  fluid  to  the  hepatic  glands  j 
whence  he  conje&ured,  that  the  received  opinion  concerning 
the  afiimilating  powers  of  that  organ  was  altogether  wrong. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Gliflon  and  Wharton  produced  their 
refpedlive  works  on  the  Liver  and  on  the  Glands,  in  which 
their  ftrudture  and  fundlions  were  more  fully  defcribed. 
The  latter  gave  the  firft  account  of  the  dudts  of  the  pa- 
rotids. Experiments  were  undertaken  by  Lower,  Drelin- 
court,  Lifter,  and  Mufgrave,  to  determine  the  motion  of 
the  chyle,  and  the  changes  to  which  it  is  fubjedled  in  its 
courfe  ; and  before  the  clofe  of  the  century  the  anatomy  of 
the  abforbent  fyftem  was  brought  to  a great  degree  of  per- 
fedlion  by  the  labours  of  Nuck,  Pacchioni,  and  Duverney. 

The  difcoveries  relating  to  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  the 
organs  of  fenfe,  were  not  lefs  remarkable.  Caflerius,  Syl- 
vius, and  Willis,  applying  themfelves  to  the  diffe&ion  of 
the  brain,  gave  accurate  views  of  its  different  parts,  and  of 
their  relative  pofition,  and  (hewed  the  difference  between 
the  human  brain  and  nerves,  and  thofe  of  other  animals. 
Willis  gave  to  the  hypothefis  of  a nervous  fluid  a degree  of 
confequence,  which  it  had  never  before  attained,  fuppofmg 
it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  animal  fpirits,  and  the  caufe  of 
various  diforders,  when  it  became  vitiated  ; and  he  may 
be  regarded  as  the  precurfor  of  Dr.  Gall,  in  referring  par- 
ticular faculties  of  the  mind  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain. 
His  ideas  on  the  former  of  thefe  fubjedts  were  controverted 
by  Malpighi,  who  inveftigating,  with  great  induftry,  the  na- 
ture of  the  cortical  fubftance,  fhewed,  that  it  extended  to 
the  innermoft  parts  of  the  brain,  and  in  fome  animals  even 
to  the  medulla  oblongata ; that  its  ftrudlure  was  fibrous  ; 
and  that  the  fibres  of  which  it  confided  united  in  the  great 
commiffure  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  again  diverged  into 
the  brain  ; whence  he  infers,  that  the  brain  is  to  be  con- 
(idered  as  the  appendage  of  the  fpinal  marrow.  The  tunica 
arachnoides  was  defcribed  by  Blaes  and  Swammerdam ; and 
Leeuwenhoek  and  Ruyfch  afcertained,  by  the  microfcope, 
and  by  inje&ions,  the  vafcularity  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain.  The  theory  of  vifion  had  received  confiderable  im- 
provement from  the  labours  of  Kepler,  who  had  pointed 
out  the  true  ufe  of  the  cryftalline  lens,  and  (hewn  how 
the  images  of  external  objedls  were  formed,  in  an  inverted 
pofition,  on  the  retina.  A public  experiment  with  the  eye 
of  an  ox,  which  was  made  at  Rome,  in  1625,  by  the 
Jefuit  Scheiner,  fully  confirmed  Kepler’s  theory  ; but 
afterwards  Mariotte,  having  found  that  the  images  of 
objedls  difappeared  when  they  fell  on  the  fpot  where  the 
optic  nerve  enters  the  eye,  called  in  queftion  the  fenfibility 
of  the  retina,  and  maintained  that  the  choroid  coat  was 
better  calculated  to  receive  and  tranfmit  the  perceptions  of 
fight ; and  a controverfy  arofe  concerning  the  adtual  feat  of 
vifion,  which  was  carried  on,  with  great  eagernefs,  by 


Pecquet,  Perrault,  and  St.  Y ves,  and  which  had  the  effedf 
of  eliciting  many  valuable  obfervations.  The  Newtonian 
difcoveries,  refpedling  the  properties  of  light,  contributed 
ftill  more  to  the  accurate  analyfis  of  the  funftions  of  the  eye; 
and  the  treatifes  of  Du  Petit,  Porterfield,  and  Zinn,  which 
followed  foon  after,  have  left  little  for  their  fucceffors  to 
accomplifh. 

Pafling  over  the  improved  deferiptions  which  Caflerius, 
Duverney,  Riverius,  Vieuflens,  and  others,  gave  of  the 
ftrudlure  of  the  ear  ; the  interefting  experiments  of  Harvey, 
Malpighi,  and  Redi,  on  the  generation  of  animals ; the  dif- 
covery of  the  feminal  animalculae  by  Leeuwenhoek  ; and 
the  various  difeuffions  and  theories  to  which  they  feverally 
gave  rife  ; we  conceive  that  we  have  adduced  fufficient 
proofs  of  the  great  increafe  which  took  place  in  anatomical 
knowledge,  and  of  the  indiredt  advantages  which  medical 
fcience  derived  from  the  application  of  mathematics,  and 
from  the  improved  methods  of  phyfical  refearch,  w hich  came 
into  ufe  after  the  time  of  Bacon.  Wherever  the  laws  of 
mechanics  were  properly  applied,  as  they  were  by  Borelli  to 
mufcular  motion,  and  by  Kepler  and  his  followers  to  the 
theory  of  vifion,  they  explained  and  illuftrated  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  ; and  even  when  they  were  transferred  to  quef- 
tions,  which  they  were  altogether  incompetent  to  determine, 
as  in  the  calculations  of  Borelli,  Keil,  Hales,  and  Wintring- 
ham,  refpedling  the  adlion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; they 
fuggefted  and  led  the  way  to  many  luminous  experiments. 
In  thefe  refpedls  the  mechanifts  had  greatly  the  advantage 
over  their  chemical  brethren,  whofe  fpeculations  beinn- 
founded  on  vague  and  puerile  hypothefis,  and  implying  no 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  led  only  to  an  accumu- 
lation of  errors. 

Defcartes  had  taught  his  followers  to  confider  matter  as 
purely  paflive,  and  to  refer  all  the  changes  to  which  it  is  fub- 
jedled  to  a fpiritual  caufe  : the  union  of  body  and  fpirit 
was,  in  his  eftimation,  merely  one  of  its  modes,  or  acci- 
dental conditions.  Malebranche,  extending  the  Cartefian 
do&rine,  endeavoured  to  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of 
this  union,  and  to  (hew  that  the  foul  had  a more  or  lefs  dif- 
tindf  confcioufnefs  of  all  the  movements  ar.d  affections  of  the 
body.  The  part  which  the  animal  fpirits  were  made  to  per- 
form has  been  already  frequently  noticed.  From  thefe 
tenets,  the  tranfition  to  the  fyftem  which  came  to  be  after- 
wards developed  by  Stahl  was  very  eafy  ; and  an  attentive 
review  of  the  progrefs  of  the  opinions  in  queftion  mult  con- 
vince everyone  that  the  Stahlian  hypothefis,  far  from  being 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  originality  which  its  author  claimed, 
wa3  nothing  more  than  an  offspring  of  the  Cartefian  philo- 
fophy.  Educated  under  Wedel,  who  was  a devoted  ad- 
herent of  Sylvius,  and  an  afliduous  teacher  of  his  dodlrines, 
Stahl  began  very  early  to  queftion  the  fufficiency  of  thofe 
chemical  explanations,  which  he  heard  applied  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life.  It  appeared  very  wonderful  to  him,  that 
the  humours  of  the  body,  which  are,  of  themfelves,  fo  dif- 
pofed  to  putrefadlion,  fhould  yet  fo  feldorn  fall  into  that 
date ; and  that  the  daily  prefence  of  fo  many  faline  fub- 
ftances,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  in  our  food, 
(hould  produce  fo  few  fymptoms  of  acrimony.  He  alfo  re- 
marked the  great  influence  which  the  paffions  of  the  mind  had 
in  the  produdlion  of  difeafes,  and  their  inftantaneous  opera- 
tion, in  general,  on  the  corporeal  frame.  The  intervention 
of  animal  fpirits  he  conceived  to  be  a very  unfatisfadtory  fup- 
pofition  ; and  all  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  ex- 
plain the  theory  of  life  on  pure  chemical  and  mechanical 
principles  he  held  very  cheap.  Taking  the  paflivenefs  of 
matter  for  the  bafis  of  his  fyftem,  he  maintained,  “ that  the 
body,  as  body,  had  90  power  to  moveitfelf,  but  was  putin 
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motion  only  by  immaterial  fubftances  ; that  all  motion,  there- 
fore, was  immaterial,  and  a fpiritual  aft.”  The  origin  of 
all  the  aftions  of  the  living  fyftem,  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  preferve  itfelf,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  it  is  created, 
mult,  according  to  Stahl,  be  fought  for  in  the  foul , or  im- 
material principle  which  animates  it, — the  nature,  or  of. 

the  ancients.  A little  obfervation  will  teach  us,  that  many 
fenfations  are  experienced,  and  many  corporeal  aftions  per- 
formed, which  are  either  altogether  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
or  of  which  we  have  only  an  obfcure  confcioufnefs  ; but  in 
which  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  mind  more  or  lefs  par- 
ticipates. Finding  this  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  our 
perceptions,  and  the  anatomical  movements,  as  they  have 
been  termed,  of  the  body,  Stahl  thought  himfelf  juftified  in 
fuppofing  the  fame  power  to  prelide  over  all  the  other  func- 
tions, and  accordingly  referred  the  performance  of  digeftion, 
abforption,  and  aflimilation,  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
foul.  As  the  foul  regulates  thus  inceffantly  the  ordinary 
movements  of  the  animal  machine,  and  is  thus  conftantly  in- 
tent on  its  prefervation,  the  fame  falutary  vigilance  may  be 
naturally  expefted  during  difeafe.  In  faft,  difeafe  may  be 
generally  faid  to  confift  in  a deranged  idea  (perturlata  idea ) 
of  the  regulation  of  the  animal  economy  ; and  this  pofition 
Stahl  conceives  to  be  proved  by  the  greater  frequency  of 
difeafes  in  the  human  fpecies,  than  among  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  from  their  attacking,  mod  readily,  thofe  perfons 
who  are  endowed  with  a high  degree  of  fenfibility.  Several 
fecondary  caufes,  however,  appeared  neceffary  to  the  fur- 
ther illuftration  of  this  peculiar  pathology,  among  which 
plethora  had  the  moft  extenlive  agency  affigned  to  it.  To 
this  condition,  Stahl  believes  that  there  is  a conftant  tendency 
in  the  human  body,  and  that  it  proceeds  from  the  quantity  of 
aliment  received  being  always  greater  than  is  neceffary  for 
the  fupport  of  the  organs : it  fhews  itfelf  in  different  parts 
of  the  frame,  at  different  periods  of  life  ; in  infancy,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  head  ; afterwards  in  the  lungs;  and  finally'in 
the  digellive  organs.  Hemorrhages  were,  for  the  moft  part, 
occafioned  by  an  effort  of  nature  to  moderate  this  difpofition 
to  plethora,  by  what  Stahl  called  the  tonic  vital  adion  ; as 
exemplified  in  menllruation,  and  in  the  hemorrhoidal  dii- 
charges  which  occur  in  advanced  age,  and  which  Stahl  af- 
cribed  to  the  tonic  aftion  of  the  vena  porta,  the  fource  of  the 
great  majority  of  chronic  diftempers,  “porta  malorum.” 
Rejefting,  as  altogether  u founded,  the  doctrine  of  the 
acidity  and  aicalefcence  of  the  humours,  Stahl  inculcated 
the  necefiity  of  lludying,  in  difeafe,  the  organic  movements 
of  the  fyftem,  and  of  obferving  the  proceffes  by  which  na- 
ture effefts  a cure.  Fever,  according  to  his  view,  was 
merely  an  autocratic  eff  rtof  nature,  to  conquer  the  morbific 
caufe,  and  to  expel  it  trom  the  body,  and  all  the  fymptoms, 
not  excepting  rigor,  were  only  fo  many  proofs  of  the  tonic 
aftion  which  was  chus  excited.  Congeftions  were  fuppofed, 
in  contradiftinftiou  to  obftruftions,  to  refult  from  an  afflux 
of  the  fluids  occafioned  by  the  fame  tonic  power  ; when  ob- 
ftruftion  followed,  or  when  the  objeft  oi  the  congeftion,  i e. 
evacuation,  was  not  accomplifh.  d,  inflammation  took  place  ; 
and  the  tendency  of  the  violent  aftions,  which  accompanied 
it,  was  to  dilperfe  the  obftrufted  humour.  If  this  end  was 
.lot  attained,  th  obftrufted  matter  became  vitiated,  and  pus 
was  formed.  Hypochondnafis,  gout,  melancholy,  and  al- 
moft  all  cachectic  diforders,  were  attributed  to  a diminution 
of  the  tonic  power  of'  the  vena  pcrtee,  and  the  confequent 
flop-  avje  of  ‘he  blood  in  it ; while  fpafmodic  difeafes  were 
thought  to  indicate  an  excefs  of  the  general  tonic  power  of 
the  fvftem. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes  Stahl  proceeded  in  conformity 


to  thefe  views.  The  chief  duty  of  a phyfician,  he  main, 
tained,  was  to  watch  the  healing  efforts  of  nature  ; to  leave 
the  cure  to  them,  when  they  feemed  adequate  to  its  accom- 
plifhment ; but  to  affift  them  when  they  were  too  feeble, 
and  to  moderate  their  violence  when  they  were  too  power- 
ful. Thus,  holding  evacuation  to  be  indicated  in  fevers,  he 
recommended  the  affiduous  employment  of  fuch  means  as 
were  likely  to  promote  it,  particularly  diaphoretics.  Pur- 
gation, indeed,  he  conceived  to  be  feldom  neceffary  or  ufe- 
ful  ; but  venefeftion  he  had  little  hefitation  in  adminiftering, 
as  it  ferved,  in  his  opinion,  to  bring  about  the  crifis,  and  to 
favour  the  efforts  of  nature  to  relieve  herfelf  from  the  fuper- 
fluity  of  blood  ; it  might,  however,  prove  injurious,  if  due 
attention  was  not  afterwards  paid  to  the  excitement  of  fweat- 
ing.  The  Peruvian  bark  was  admitted  by  Stahl  to  operate 
in  the  cure  of  intermittents  by  its  aftringent  qualities  ; but 
he  believed  it  rather  fuppreffed  the  difeafe,  than  effefted  its 
complete  removal.  Generally  fpeaking,  his  favourite  re- 
medies were  evacuants,  fuch  as  antimony,  aloes,  rhubarb, 
and  jalap  ; to  the  ufe  of  chalybeate  medicines  in  chronic 
complaints,  he  objefted,  that  they  caufed  too  powerful  con- 
traftions  of  the  parts ; and  opium  tended,  as  he  thought, 
to  counteraft  too  much  the  tonic  vital  aftion  ; yet  he  pre- 
ferred hyofeyamus,  without  any  fcruple. 

“ The  ideas  ot  Stahl,”  obferves  M.  Cabanis,  “have,  in 
general,  been  very  imperfectly  underftood  ; we  may  even 
affert,  that  they  have  been  almcft  equally  disfigured  by  his 
cenfurers  and  by  his  admirers.  The  caufes  of  this  mifunder- 
ftanding  deferve  to  be  detailed  in  a particular  work-  It 
would  be  ufeful  to  exhibit  the  Stahlian  fyftem,  in  more  de- 
terminate points  of  view,  than  the  author  himfelf  could 
pofiibly  have  done.  Hitherto  the  points,  by  which  it  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  doftrines  of  the  ancients,  and  thofe  by 
which  it  is  related  to  them,  have  never  been  precifely  afeer- 
tained.  Perhaps,  too,  it  would  be  advifable  to  conclude  a 
work  of  this  defeription  by  a fyftematic  view  of  the  progrefs 
of  medical  fcience  iince  the  time  of  Stahl,  and  of  the  ad- 
vances which  we  have  reafon  to  expeft  at  no  very  diftant 
period.  It  would  probably  refult  from  this  inveltigation, 
that  the  reforms,  which  have  been  already  effefted,  and  thofe 
which  may  be  hereafter  accomplifhed  in  the  fame  fpirit,  muft 
be  aferibed,  in  a great  meafure,  to  this  extraordinary  man ; 
both  on  account  of  the  found  ideas  which  he  direftly  efta- 
blifhed,  and  of  the  impulfe  which  he  communicated  to  public 
opinion.  It  would  too,  I am  perfuaded,  appear,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  haughty  manner  in  which  the  adverfaries  of 
Stahl  have  attacked  him  ; notwithftanding  the  aukwardnefs 
with  which  fome  of  his  difciples  have  defended,  explained, 
and  commented  upon  his  works ; flill  his  influence  has  not 
been  lefs  powerful  in  medicine  than  in  chemiftry,  and  that 
to  both  fuences  he  has  rendered  everlafting  fervices.”  Coup 
d’CEil,  p.  148 — 9. 

Of  Stahl’s  merit  as  a chemift  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  at  large  in  a future  volume  ; in  this  place  we  fhall  be 
content  with  obferving,  that,  although  he  effefted  a com- 
plete revolution  in  chemical  fcience,  and  continued  to  lec- 
ture upon  it,  wnth  great  applaufe,  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  academical  career  ; yet  he  had  the  good  fenfe  to  re- 
frain from  all  application  of  chemift  -y  to  medicine,  and  re- 
peatedly cautioned  his  difciples  of  the  futility  of  any  fuch 
attempt ; contending,  that  the  true  theory  of  phyfic  eon- 
fifts  in  the  ftudy  of  the  vital  aftions,  and  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  laws  of  mechanics,  with  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  folids,  or  with  the  mixture  of  the  fluids ; that  its 
chief  objeft  is  to  afeertain  by  experience  the  laws  of  organic 
life  ; that  it  is  therefore  little  elfe  than  rational  empiricifm  ; 

and 
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and  in  the  negleft  of  this  empirical  method  is  to  be  found  the 
origin  of  all  the  controverfies  of  phyfieians.  Notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  falutary  admonitions,  it  is  evident  that  Stahl  him- 
felf  forfook  this  empirical  method,  when  he  gave  “ to  an 
airy  nothing!  local  habitation  and  a name,”  by  perfonifying 
the  principle  of  life,  and  afcribing  to  the  diredl  agency  of 
a rational  intelligence  all  the  corporeal  functions  of  the  fyf- 
tem.  Some  perfons,  it  is  true,  have  imagined  that  they 
could  perceive,  through  the  obfcurity  of  Stahl’s  ftyle,  the 
glimpfes  of  a more  enlightened  phyfiology,  and  Cabanis  even 
contends  that  Stahl  fele&ed  the  term  anima  or  foul,  merely 
in  order  to  fave  himfelf  from  perfecution  ; not  as  thinking  it 
by  any  means  the  beft  calculated  to  exprefs  his  views  : but 
this  would  have  been  a fpecies  of  deception,  to  which  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  haughty  fpirit  of  Stahl  would  have 
ftooped  ; and  nothing  appears  in  his  writings  to  warrant  the 
belief,  that  he  wifned  the  phrafe  in  queftion  to  be  underftood 
in  any  but  the  literal  and  vulgar  acceptation. 

Stahl’s  contemporary  and  colleague,  Frederic  Hoffmann, 
though  endowed  with  lefs  genius,  was  his  fuperior  in  learn- 
ing, and  in  the  faculty  of  difplaying  it  to  advantage  ; and  he 
accordingly  obtained,  as  a teacher,  a much  higher  degree  of 
repute.  But  while  he  profeffed  himfelf  the  enemy  of  hy- 
pothecs, and  the  follower  of  Hippocrates,  he  gave  into 
many  of  the  prevailing  errors,  and  fupported  many  doftrines 
which  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  Mathematical  ftudies  had 
taught  him  to  reafon  clofely  ; and,  if  the  premifes  be  ad- 
mitted on  which  he  conftru&ed  his  fyftem,  the  confequences 
mull  be  allowed  to  be,  for  the  moil;  part,  corre&ly  deduced  : 
but  in  his  illuftrations  he  is  extremely  diffufe  and  fatiguing  ; 
and  his  repetitions  are  endlefs.  At  firft  a follower  of  the 
mechanical  fetft,  he  feems  to  have  gradually  approached  to 
the  opinions  of  Stahl,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  engaged  in  controverting  them,  and  was  exclaiming 
againft  their  fuppofed  atheiftical  tendency.  His  theory,  ac- 
cordingly, is  a heterogeneous  mixture  of  fpeculations,  few  of 
which  would  be  bow  deferving  of  notice,  were  it  not  for 
the  celebrity  of  their  author,  and  the  tone  which  he  gave  to 
fucceeding  theorifts.  Vindicating  the  a drive  qualities  of 
matter,  Hoffmann  confidered  the  human  body  as  a machine, 
which  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  put  in  mo- 
tion by  a nervous  fluid,  or  ether,  contained  in  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  the  blood.  The  heart  and  all  the  organs  of  the 
fyftem  were  fuppofed  by  him  to  receive  their  ftrengtb,  their 
tone,  their  contradrile  and  elaftic  power,  from  this  fubtle 
fluid  : he  even  afcribed  to  it  a certain  degree  of  intelligence, 
“ vim  fenfitivam  et  imaginativam,”  by  which  each  particle  is 
enabled  to  form  a corredt  idea  of  the  mechanifm  of  the 
body,  and  to  regulate  its  agency  accordingly  ! Medicine,  he 
believed,  wras  to  be  improved,  not  fo  much  by  experience, 
as  by  the  fkilful  application  of  mechanical  principles,  and 
by  the  fedulous  ftudy  of  proximate  caufes.  All  difeafe  he 
held  to  confift  in  irregularity  of  adrion  : when  too  violent, 
fpafms  were  produced  ; when  too  weak,  atony  was  the 
confequence.  Yet  he  agreed  with  Stahl  in  referring  much 
to  obftrudrions  of  the  humours,  particularly  in  the  vena 
port e ; but  maintained  that  they  always  implied  relaxation, 
or  atony,  of  the  veflels.  He  even  admitted  the  dodfrine  of 
corruption  of  the  fluids ; afcribing  gout,  rheumatifm,  cal- 
culi, and  cutaneous  difeafes,  to  acids  generated  in  the  body, 
and  converted  into  neutral  falts,  upon  admixtion  with  the 
blood.  Plethora  was  alfo  allowed  by  him  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  caufes  of  difeafe.  The  fpafm,  or  conftridrien  of  the 
membranous  and  minute  veflels,  particularly  of  the  flcin,  by 
which  the  blood  is  repelled  to  the  interior  parts,  and  the 
heart  and  larger  arteries  are  incited  to  greater  adrion,  till 


they  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  reflfting  caufe,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Hoffmann,  the  origin  of  every  defcription  of 
fever  ; and  inflammation  was  explained  by  him  on  fimilar 
principles. 

As  a pradritioner,  Hoffmann  appears  to  have  been  more 
fuccefsful  than  his  rival,  and  to  have  had,  indeed,  a juft  title 
to  that  fame  which  he  enjoyed.  Though  he  inculcated  the 
ftridf  obfervation  of  critical  days,  yet  he  had  the  courage 
to  maintain,  in  oppofition  to  the  univerfally  received  opinion, 
that  it  was  not  always  neceffary  to  wait  for  the  concodrion 
of  the  morbific  matter  in  fever  ; for  he  believed  the  diforder 
might  be  fometimes  (topped,  in  the  commencement,  by  the 
adminiftration  of  powerful  means.  Venefedtion  was  employ- 
ed by  him  in  all  violent  affedlions  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  ; 
and  he  trufted  much  to  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  in  fthenic 
diforders.  Among  fudorifics  he  chofe  only  the  mildeft ; 
and  draftic  medicines  were  in  little  repute  with  him.  The 
ufe  of  Peruvjfln  bark  in  intermittents  was  refcued  by  Hoff- 
mann from  the  contempt  with  which  the  Stahlians  affedted 
to  view  it ; he  demonftrated  the  great  efficacy  of  chalybeates 
in  various  chronic  complaints,  and  fully  refuted  the  notion 
that  they  produced  too  great  a conftridrion  of  the  fibres. 
He  inveftigated  the  nature  of  feveral  of  the  moil  famous 
mineral  waters  ; {hewed  their  fafety  and  utility  in  diforders 
for  which  they  had  been  thought  unfit ; and  taught  to  imi- 
tate them  artificially.  Warm  and  cold  bathing  were  much 
commended  by  him  for  their  virtues  in  reftoring  the  proper 
tone  of  the  fyftem  ; and  wine,  camphor,  and  the  well-known 
liquor  anoJynus,  were  favourite  remedies  with  him  in  moil 
chronic  difeafes : the  laft  mentioned  was  generally  ufed  by 
him  in  the  place  of  opium. 

While  Hoffmann  was  thus  ufefully  employed  in  diffufing 
more  found  pradrical  dodfrines  among  his  contemporaries, 
Boerhaave  was  labouring,  with  equal  zeal,  and  even  with 
greater  fuccefs,  in  the  fame  path.  Like  Hoffmann,  he  be- 
gan by  commending  the  Hippocratic  method  ; and,  like 
him  too,  he  foon  deviated  from  it,  by  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  early  ftudies,  and  by  acquiefcing  too  much  in  the 
fpirit  of  his  age.  He  had  enjoyed  but  little  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a pradrical  acquaintance  with  anatomy  ; and  this 
want,  as  has  been  juftly  remarked,  is  perceivable  through- 
out his  writings.  Fancying  that  the  beft  fyftem  of  phyfic 
would  be  that  which  reconciled  all  opinions,  he  iought  to 
combine  the  dodf  rines  of  Hippocrates  with  thofe  of  Sylvius 
and  Bellini,  and  was  therefore,  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe  of  the 
word,  an  Ecledic,  and  not  the  founder  of  a new  theory,  as 
he  has  been  fometimes  confidered.  He  refuted,  it  is  true, 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  chemical  fchool,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  idea  of  a fermentation  in  the  ftomach  and  blood ; 
but  he  embraced,  in  its  fulleft  extent,  the  notion  of  an  acid 
and  an  alkaline  cacochymia  : the  tenets  of  the  mechanifts  were 
adopted  by  him  with  lefs  refervation.  In  general,  however, 
lefs  extravagant  than  his  predeceffors,  he  enlarged  the  bound- 
aries of  medical  fcience  by  his  obfervations  ; while,  by  the 
charms  of  his  ftyle  and  delivery,  he  gave  a luftre  and  attrac- 
tion to  his  doftrines,  which  procured  him  difciples  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

To  this  triumvirate,  as  they  have  been  called,  to  Boer- 
haave, Stahl,  and  Hoffmann,  pathology  and  therapeutics  owe 
many  of  their  greateft  improvements.  All  fucceeding  fyf- 
tematics  have  borrowed  more  or  lefs  from  their  fpeculations: 
and,  in  certain  univerfities,  their  theories,  or  at  leaft  modi- 
fications of  them,  are  ftill  taught.  However  fanciful  the 
views  of  Stahl  may  at  firft  fight  appear,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  had  the  effeft  of  fixing  the  attention  of  phyfieians 
on  a moft  important  branch  «f  the  animal  economy,  the  in- 
fluence 
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fluenceofthe  nervous  fyftem  upon  the  other  organs  of  the  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  theory  by  proofs  drawn  from  the 
body,  and  its  co-operation  in  the  produdion  and  cure  of  dif-  laws  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  from  the  confideration  of  the 
cafes.  However  much  we  may  be  tempted  to  laugh  at  remote  caufes  of  the  difeafes  in  quettion.  Rheumatifm  was 
Hoffmann’s  etherial  fluid,  and  the  fagacity  and  prudence  referred  by  him  to  a fpafm  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  arifing 
which  he  afcribed  to  it,  a careful  examination  of  his  writings  from  an  increafed  afflux  of  blood  ; but  gout  he  conceived  to 
will  probably  teach  us,  that  by  this  very  hypothefis  he  was  originate  in  atony,  efpecially  in  atony  of  the  digeftive  or- 
led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  relations  which  he  pointed  out  be-  gans.  In  thefe  latter  difeafes,  he  rejected  the  idea  of  a pe- 
tween  the  different  fun&ions  of  the  living  frame,  and  of  the  culiar  morbific  matter;  yet  in  his  explanations  of  certain 
fympathies  which  are  the  confequence.  Confidering  how  other  complaints,  as,  for  inftance,  of  fcrofula,  he  had  re- 
little  this  part  of  pathology  had  been  invefligated,  and  by  courfe  to  the  fuppofition  of  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids.  He 
what  erroneous  notions  the  fludy  of  it  was  obfcured,  we  laid  much  ftrefs  on  the  efforts  of  the  vis  medicatrix  nature, 
muft  allow,  that  Hoffmann  and  Stahl  had  no  fmall  merit  in  advocated  the  hypothefis  of  a nervous  fluid  and  vital  prin- 
opening  the  way  to  its  illuftration,  though  they  afterwards  ciple,  and  afcribed  to  the  brain  a peculiar  faculty,  by  which 
may  have  caft,  upon  the  objeft  of  their  refearches,  the  falfe  it  was  enabled  to  excite  the  mufcles  to  aftion,  independently 
colouring  of  their  refpeftive  theories.  Hoffmann,  in  parti-  of  the  mind,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  irritability  of 
cular  has  colleded  many  valuable  obfervations,  in  his  the  fenforium.  As  we  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  review 
treatife  “ De  confenfu  partium  nervofarum,”  proving  the  re-  the  opinions  of  Cullen,  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  efpe- 
ciprocal  influence  which  the  various  organs  exert  upon  one  dally  under  the  article  Fever,  we  may  be  excufed  from 
another,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  conneded  by  means  of  entering  more  fully  into  detail  in  this  place  ; particularly  as 
the  fympathetic  nerve.  * there  is  fo  little  effential  difference  between  them  and  thofe 

Among  the  adherents  of  Stahl,  Porterfield,  Whytt,  Bor-  of  his  predecefTor  Hoffmann,  and  as  the  great  majority  of 
deu  and  Sauvages,  are  the  moll  eminent.  The  laft-men-  them  have  been  exploded  by  the  more  recent  improvements 
tioned  is  well-known  as  the  author  of  the  firft  methodical  in  phyfiology.  Cullen,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  much  in 
Nofology,  a work  of  great  labour  and  refearch,  which,  the  fame  lituation  with  Boerhaave,  as  to  anatomical  and 
notwithllanding  the  imperfedions  of  its  arrangement,  con-  phyfiological  learning,  of  which  many  of  his  fpeculations 
tains  much  pradical  information,  and  which  has  ferved  as  the  betray  a miferable  deficiency.  Yet  his  fyftem  continues  to 
model  of  all  limilar  fubfequent  undertakings.  Bordeu  had  be  taught,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  to  form  the  prefent  creed 
the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  cellular  of  the  Edinburgh  fchool ; a diftindion  which  it  would 
membrane,  and  of  determining  many  of  its  properties  which  fcarcely  have  maintained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tranfcen- 
had  been  overlooked  ; while  Porterfield  and  Whytt  endea-  dant  merits  of  the  author  as  a praditioner,  and  for  the  ra- 
voured  to  trace  the  laws  that  govern  the  mufcular  adions  of  tional  and  confiftent  method  of  treating  difeafes  which  he 
the  body,  and  to  Ihew  their  dependence  on  the  nervous  inculcated. 

influence.  In  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  fpeculative  doc- 

The  majority  of  the  phyficians  of  the  age,  having  ftudied  trines  of  Cullen  feem  to  deferve  notice,  viz.  as  having 
under  Boerhaave,  or  his  immediate  difciples,  followed  the  afforded  the  firft  hint  of  the  Brunonian  theory  of  exc'tta- 
fyftem  of  the  Dutch  profeffor.  But  the  new  light  which  bility.  In  a paflage  of  his  “ Inftitutions  of  Phyfiology,” 
was  thrown  on  phyfiological  fcience  by  the  experiments  Cullen  fpeaks  of  a ftate  of  excitement,  or  collapfe,  of  the  brain 
and  the  fplendid  difcoveries  of  Haller,  tended  to  wean  them  and  nervous  fyftem,  on  which  he  fuppofes  the  llrength  or 
from  opinions  which  were  but  little  confonant  to  experience,  debility  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  to  depend  ; and  in  his 
and  the  fallacy  of  which  they  were  now  in  many  mftances  other  writings,  he  is  conftantly  labouring  to  prove  in  what 
compelled  to  acknowledge.  Boerhaave,  in  his  pofthumous  manner  thefe  conditions  may  be  occafioned  by  the  agency  of 
work  “ De  Morbis  Nervorum,”  had  efpoufed  the  ancient  various  caufes.  Brown,  feizing  upon  this  idea,  fet  about 
dogma  of  an  or  impetum  faciens,  which  he  figured  to  the  formation  of  a new  theory,  according  to  which  all  the 

himfelf  as  an  intermediate  fubitance  between  matter  and  adlions  of  life  were  to  be  referred  to  the  excitement  of  the 
fpirit,  and  to  which  he  attributed  all  the  fenfations  and  mo-  body  by  Jlimuli,  and  all  difeafes  reduced  to  the  two  general 
tions  of  the  animal  frame.  His  nephew,  Kaau-Boerhaave,  heads  of  direB  and  indirect  debility,  or  debility  arifing  frora 
developed  more  fully  his  ideas  on  this  fubjed ; and  De  Gor-  a deficiency,  or  a previous  excefs  of  excitement.  That  the 
ter  and  Gaubius,  taking  up  the  fame  views, -and  giving  dodrine  of  morbid  excitement  is  fo  far  founded  on  truth, 
them  fomewhat  greater  precifion,  obtained  for  the  hypothe-  and  that  many  of  the  leading  fymptoms  of  difeafe  may  be 
fis  of  a vital  principle  that  diftindion  which,  unfortunately  referred  to  it,  we  are  not  inclined  to  difpute ; but  when 
for  the  interolts  of  fcience,  it  has,  till  within  thefe  very  few  Brown  proceeds  to  account  for  all  the  deviations  from  health 
years,  been  allowed  to  claim  in  phyfiological  difquifitions.  upon  this  Ample  principle,  we  conceive  that  he  has  gene- 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  when  Cullen  afcended  the  ralifed  too  much,  and  evinced  but  fmall  power  of  difcrimina- 
profefforial  chair.  Led,  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  re-  tion.  The  excitability  and  the  excitement  of  the  living 
view  and  examine  the  various  fy Items  of  phyfic  which  were  body  doubtlefs  vary  much  at  different  times,  and  difeafe  is 
in  vogue,  he  foon  perceived  the  inconfiftencies  of  the  Boer-  often  the  confequence ; but  it  is  not  true,  as  Brown  con- 
haavian  theory,  and  accordingly  refolved  to  abandon  it.  tends,  that  when  the  excitement  of  any  part  has  been  un- 
Stahl’s  dodrines,  to  which  fome  of  his  contemporaries  ad-  ufually  increafed  or  diminifhed,  a correfpondent  increafe  or 
hered,  did  not  appear  to  him  more  fatisfadlory ; and,  in  diminution  of  excitement  muft  take  place  in  all  the  reft  of 
particular,  he  deemed  them  objedlionable  on  account  of  the  the  fyftem  : on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  that  when 
inert  pradlice  which  they  countenanced.  Nor  could  he  al-  one  part  or  feries  of  organs  has  been  incited  to  greater  ac- 
together  aflent  to  the  fyftem  of  Hoffmann,  though  he  con-  tion  than  common,  the  other  parts  generally  exhibit  a de- 
ceived it  to  approach  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  was  induced  creafe  of  adlion  ; and  vice  verfa.  The  Brunonian  theory,  in 
to  adopt  fome  of  its  fundamental  principles.  Among  others,  truth,  takes  but  a grofs  view  of  the  laws  of  organic  life  ; 
he  took  up  the  dodnnes  of  fpafm  and  debility,  from  which  and,  with  refpedt  to  the  claffification  of  difeafes,  it  cannot 
he  deduced  all  the  phenomena  of  febrile  diforders ; and  he  be  confidered  as  much  more  refined  and  fatisfadory  than  the 

theory 
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theory  of  the  JlriRum  and  laxum , as  taught  by  Themifon  and 
his  followers.  To  the  praftical  maxims  which  its  author 
laboured  to  eftablifh,  the  fame  obfervation  applies.  Brown 
miftook  a fingle  property  of  animal  matter  for  the  primary 
caufe  of  life  and  difeafe  ; negle&ing  the  confideration  of 
thofe  various  powers  which  the  different  organs  poffefs,  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiarities  of  ftru&ure,  and  overlooking 
entirely  thofe  laws  by  which  they  influence  each  other,  and 
communicate  or  modify  the  affeClions  to  which  they  are 
feverally  liable.  This  has  been  the  grand  defeCl  of  almoft 
all  pathological  fyftems;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expe&ed 
that  Brown,  whofe  praftical  knowledge  was  confined, 
and  whofe  acquirements  in  general  were  fuperficial,  fhould 
have  outftripped  his  predeceffors.  Many  of  thofe  who 
were  moft  zealous  in  their  devotion  to  his  fyftem,  and 
who  defended  it  moll  ftrenuoufly  on  its  firfl  promulga- 
tion, have  found  it  fo  incompetent  a guide  at  the  bed-fide  of 
the  patient,  that  they  have  deemed  it  advifable  to  qualify 
their  belief  in  feveral  effential  articles ; while  others,  as 
Frank  and  Reid,  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  com- 
pletely recanting  their  faith.  But  we  are,  neverthelefs,  dif- 
pofed  to  think,  that  the  general  fpread  of  Brunonianifm, 
efpecially  on  the  continent,  has  had  the  beneficial  effeCl  of 
loofening  the  attachment  of  phyficians  to  ancient  prejudices, 
and  of  Amplifying  their  complex,  and  too  often  incongruous, 
modes  of  pra&ice.  See  Excitability. 

Previous  to  Darwin,  no  one  feems  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  applying  the  doCtrine  of  ajfociation  to  the  theory  and 
the  treatment  of  difeafe ; although  the  tenets  of  Hartley 
were  embraced  by  a large  proportion  of  his  countrymen, 
and  his  illuftrations  of  the  affociative  a6tions  of  the  nervous 
and  mufcular  fyftems  were  univerfally  received.  It  is  true 
that  Hoffmann,  and  even  fome  writers  before  his  time,  had 
remarked  the  fympathy,  or  confenfus,  which  fubfifts  between 
particular  organs  of  the  body ; but  their  obfervations  were 
blended  with  much  erroneous  hypothefis,  and  the  rude  ftate 
of  phyfiological  fcience,  at  the  time,  prevented  them  from 
difcovering  the  extenfive  application  of  which  they  were 
fufceptible.  Darwin  faw  that  the  chief  errors  of  preceding 
theorifls  had  arifen  from  the  partial  views  which  they  had 
taken  of  the  animal  economy ; from  their  confidering  the 
living  fyftem  as  a Ample  whole,  and  not  paying  due  regard 
to  the  reciprocal  influence  which  the  different  organs,  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  have  upon  one  another : he  faw,  too, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  fame  organic  powers,  by  which  the 
body  is  preferved  and  developed,  that  difeafe  was  generated, 
and  formed,  and  finally  removed  from  the  fyftem.  Taking 
advantage  of  all  the  fafts  which  had  been  accumulated  by 
his  predeceffors,  placing  them  fometimes  in  new  lights,  and 
at  other  times  confirming  and  illullrating  them  by  his  own 
obfervations  and  experiments,  he  proceeded  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a fyftem  of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  founded  on 
the  general  laws  of  animated  nature.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, as  he  advanced  in  his  defign,  he  fell  into  many  incon- 
gruities ; and  the  difficulties  increafing  upon  him,  he  was 
led  to  affume  pofitions,  which  were  not  fupported  by  any 
evidence,  or  countenanced  by  the  flighteft  analogy.  Such 
are  his  doClrine  of  the  configurations  of  the  organs  of  fenfe, 
many  of  his  remarks  on  the  exertions  of  the  fenforial  power, 
and  the  hypothefis  of  a retrograde  aftion  of  the  abforbents. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  language  which  he  employed  is  vague 
and  inconfiftent,  and  has  occafioned  much  confufion  and 
contradiction  in  his  ftatements.  Nor  can  we  highly  com- 
mend his  divifion  of  aifeafes  into  thofe  of  irritation,  fenfation, 
volition,  and  affociation ; the  diftinftions  being  frequently 
arbitrary  and  inconclufive,  and  the  whole  arrangement  fa- 


vouring of  metaphyfical  fubtlety.  The  beft  part  of  his 
works,  and  that  in  which  he  has  evinced  the  moft  penetra- 
tion, is  unqueftionably  his  account  of  the  “ Catenation  of 
Animal  Motions,”  and  of  the  “ Difeafes  of  Affociation,” 
particularly  his  “ Theory  of  Fever.”  Rejecting,  as  illufive, 
all  the  explications  which  had  been  given  of  febrile  diforders, 
on  chemical  and  mechanical  principles,  Darwin  has  traced 
the  fucceffion  of  the  fymptoms  of  fever  to  the  irregular  ac- 
tions of  the  nervous,  vafcular,  and  abforbent  fvftems  ; (hew- 
ing how  the  derangement  of  one  part  produces  a fimilar  or 
oppofite  affeCtion  of  other  parts,  in  confequence  of  the  inti- 
mate connexion  of  the  organs  in  queftion,  and  the  influence 
which  they  mutually  poffefs.  (See  Fever.)  This  was  a 
great  improvement  in  pathology,  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  fhould  have  been  disfigured  by  the  imperfec- 
tions to  which  we  have  before  adverted.  Had  Darwin 
poffeffed  the  profound  anatomical  knowledge,  and  the  acute 
difcernment  of  Bichat,  he  would  have  probably  ereCted  a 
fyftem  as  finifhed  in  its  parts,  and  capable  of  as  extenfive 
application,  as  the  theory  of  gravitation  ; and  as  fuperior 
to  the  feeble  creations  of  his  predeceffors,  as  the  philofophy 
of  Newton  is  to  that  of  Defcartes.  But  in  his  eagernefs  to 
explain  every  thing,  he  fometimes  miftook  words  for  faCls; 
and  his  ardent  imagination  too  often  got  the  better  of  his 
judgment.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  he  had 
ftruck  into  the  right  path,  and  purfued  it  to  a certain  ex- 
tent ; and  that  his  views  have  ferved  to  elucidate  the  nature 
of  many  diforders,  which  before  had  been  greatly  mifunder- 
ftood.  His  writings  contain  a rich  ftore  of  phyfiological 
obfervations,  and  many  ufeful  practical  hints.  If  his  theo- 
retical doCtrines  have  been  regarded  with  diftruft  by  his 
countrymen,  they  have  experienced  a more  favourable  re- 
ception on  the  continent : they  have  been  partially  adopted 
and  improved  upon  by  fome  enlightened  phyficians,  parti- 
cularly by  Brandis  and  Hufeland  ; and  when  ftripped  of  the 
hypothetical  phrafeology  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  they 
bid  fair  to  become  the  foundation  of  a rational  fyftem  of 
phyfic. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  of  medical  fcience,  of  which  we 
have  now  pointed  out  the  principal  revolutions,  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  enumerate  and  inveftigate  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent difcoveries  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place, 
in  all  its  different  branches,  during  the  prefent  age.  But 
not  to  fpeak  of  the  delicacy  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  and 
the  abilities  requifite  for  its  correCt  and  impartial  performance, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  would  be,  in  a great  meafure,  to  de- 
fcribe  the  exifting  condition  of  the  art,  of  which  the  plan  of 
our  work  already  comprehends  the  details.  We  (hall,  there- 
fore, content  ourfelves  in  this  place  with  remarking,  that 
however  much  the  continental  nations  may  have  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  auxiliary  fciences,  and  however  great 
their  claims  in  other  refpeCts  may  be,  this  country  has  taken 
a decided  lead  in  the  reform  of  medical  practice.  It  may 
boaft  of  fetting  the  example  to  Europe  in  the  employment 
of  the  cold  affufion,  and  in  the  generally  improved  treatment 
of  fever,  in  the  revival  and  extenfion  of  the  purgative  me- 
thod of  cure,  in  the  free  ufe  of  mercury  in  cacheCtic  difor- 
ders, and,  above  all,  in  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  ino- 
culation. But  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  much  ftill  re- 
mains for  us  to  accomplifh  ; that  the  theory  of  medicine 
is  yet  in  an  unfettled  ftate  ; that  its  praCtical  application  is 
too  often  wavering  and  fallacious  : and  taking  a furvey  of 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  art,  we  may  fay,  with  Bacon, 
that  “ medicine  is  a fcience,  which  hath  been  more  profeffed 
than  laboured,  and  yet  more  laboured  than  advanced  ; the 
labour  having  been  rather  in' circle,  than  in  progreffion,” 
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We  fubjoin  a lift  of  the  beft  works  on  medical  hiftory, 
with  their  refpe&ive  chara&ers. 

r.  Hiftoire  de  la  Medecine,  ou  l’on  voit  l'Origine  et  les 
Progres  de  cet  Art — avec  fig.  par  Daniel  le  Clerc,  nmo. 
Genev.  1696 — 4to.  3d  Part,  Amfterdam,  1723. 

A work  of  confiderable  merit  for  the  time  when  it  firft 
appeared.  It  gives  a very  full  view  of  the  dodtrines  of  the 
ancients  to  the  time  of  Galen,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  is 
written  with  great  impartiality;  though,  on  fome  occasions, 
the  author  Ihews  a want  of  (Jifcernment.  “ Nemo  candidius 
et  plenius  feripfit  Clerico,”  was  the  favourable  judgment 
of  Haller. 

2.  The  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  from  the  Time  of  Galen  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  J.  Freind.  2 Parts. 
London  1725 — 2 6. 

This  is  a ufeful  commentary  on  the  hiftory  of  Le  Clerc, 
and  gives,  befkles,  a minute  account  of  the  practice  of  the 
Arabian  and  middle  ages ; but  the  arrangement  is  de- 
fedlive. 

3.  J.  H.  Schulzii  Hiftoria  Medicinsc,  a rerum  initio  ad 
A.  U.  C.  533  dedufta,  qto.  Lipf.  1728.  Ej.  Compendi- 
um Hiftoria;  Medic®,  a rerum  initio  ad  Hadriani  exceffum, 
8vo.  Halse,  1742. 

As  far  as  this  hiftory  extends,  it  deferves  unqualified 
commendation  for  the  learning,  the  accuracy,  and  the  ditcri- 
mination  which  it  difplays.  The  account  of  the  ftate  of  me- 
dicine in  ancient  Egypt  is  the  bell  which  we  pofiefs  ; and  the 
whole  is  compiled  with  fuch  care,  that,  as  Ackermann  ob- 
ferves,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deteft  a Angle  error  in  it. 

* 4.  Ditlionnaire  Hiftorique  de  la  Medecine  ancienne  et  mo- 
derne.  Par  N.  F.  J.  Eloy,  2de  Ed.  4 tomes  4to.  Mons. 
1778.  . 

A valuable  book  of  reference,  particularly  for  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  French  phyficians. 

5.  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Revival  of  Letters  to  the  Time  of  Harvey.  By 
John  Aikin,  8vo.  Lond.  1780. 

It  was  the  defign  of  the  author  to  furniffi  a complete  me- 
dical biography  of  Great  Britain  ; but  not  meeting  with 
fufficient  encouragement,  although  this  part  of  his  labours 
is  highly  creditable,  he  has  never  accomplifhed  hisfeheme. 

6.  Inftitutiones  Hiltori®  Medicinae.  Audtore  J.  C.  G. 
Ackermann,  8vo.  Noriberg.  1792. 

All  Ackermann’s  writings  bear  the  marks  of  great  erudi- 
tion and  intelligence  : his  contributions  to  the  new  edition  of 
Fabricius’s  “ Bibliotheca  Grsca,”  have, in  particular,  thrown 
much  light  on  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Greek  phyli- 
cians.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  his  elegant  compendium 
of  medical  hiftory  does  not  extend  beyond  the  period  of  the 
Arabians. 

7.  Verfuch  einer  pragmatifehen  Gefchichte  der  Arzney- 
kunde,  von  Kurt  Sprengel.  2te  Aufl.  5 Th.  Halle, 
1800  — 1803. 

This  is  by  far  the  eompleceft  hiftory  of  medicine  which  we 
have  ; but,  though  the  labour  of  fourteen  years,  the  execution 
of  it  is  very  unequal.  Where  Sprengel  could  avail  himfelf  of 
the  labours  of  others,  he  has  given  a very  fatisfaclory  view 
of  the  advances  of  the  art ; and  his  refearches  concerning  its 
condition  among  the  Arabians  claim  the  merit  of  fulnefs, 
and  alfo,  in  fomc  meafure,  of  originality  ; but  there  is  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  work  ; and  the 
concluding  volume  proves  that  the  author  has  no  prelen- 
fions  to  any  thing  like  a philofophic  mind.  His  “ View  of 
the  State  of  Phyfic  during  the  lallten  Years  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  pnblifhed  in  1801,  is  ahafty  and  extremely  feeble 
performance,  to  call  it  by  no  feverer  name.  A French 
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tranflation  by  Geiger,  of  the  firft  volume  of  the  hiftory,  ap- 
peared in  1809  ; but  according  to  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Mdlin,  it  is  very  carelefsly  executed. 

8-  Coup  d’CEil  fur  les  Revolutions  et  fur  la  Rdforme  de 
la  Medecine.  ParP.  J.  G.  Cabanis,  8vo.  Paris  1804. 

A work  well  worthy  of  perufal,  on  account  of  the  phi- 
lofophical  fpirit  in  which  it  is  compofed,  and  the  ufeful 
views  which  it  fuggefts  concerning  the  reform  of  the  art. 
The  hiftorical  part,  however,  is  fuperficial,  and  badly  ar- 
ranged. A tranflation,  with  fome  notes  by  Dr.  Hender- 
fon,  was  publifhed  in  1806. 

9.  J.  F.  Blumenbachii  Introduftio  in  Hiftoriam  Medicinae 
Litterariam,  8vo.  Goetting.  1786. 

10.  Verfuch  einer  Chronologifchen  Ueberficht  der  Lite- 
r'argefchichte  der  Arzneiwiffenfchaft,  verfasft  von  D.  J.  G. 
Ivnebe),  Svo.  Breflaw,  1799. 

Thefe  are  two  convenient  manuals  of  the  literary  hiftorv 
of  medicine.  The  former  efpecially  is  diftinguifhed  by  its 
neatnefs  and  accuracy. 

The  “ Bibliothecae”  of  Haller  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire commendation  in  this  place. 

Among  the  minor  and  lefs  important  works  the  following 
may  be  mentioned. 

J.  C.  Barchufen  Hiftoria  Medicinae,  in  qua  pleraque  Me- 
dicorum  Ratiocinia,  ab  Exordio  Medicinae  ufque  ad  noftra 
Tempora  pertra&antur,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1723.  H.  Con- 
ringii  Introdu&io  in  univerfam  Artem  Medicam,  4(0.  Hal. 
1726.  J.  C.  Lettfom,  Hiftory  of  the  Origin  of  Medicine, 
an  Oration,  4to.  Lond.  1778.  Walker’s  Memoirs  of  Me- 
dicine, Lond.  1799.  R.  Scuderi,  Introduzione  alia  Storia 
deila  Medicina  antica  e moderns,  Svo.  Venezia,  1800, 
Millar’s  Difquifitions  in  the  Hiftory  of  Medicine,  8vo. 
Glafgow,  1 8 1 1 . 

Medicine,  Clinical,  Medicina  clinica.  See  Clinic. 

Medicine,  CharaBers  in.  See  Characters. 

Medicine,  PandeBs  in.  See  Pandect. 

Medicine-£Vv/?,  is  a portable  cheft,  containing  all  forts  of 
medicines  neceflary  for  a campaign  or  voyage,  together  with 
fuch  inftruments  as  are  moft  neceflary  and  ufeful  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  furgery. 

MEDIEDNIK,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  Bofnia  ; 
10  miles  N.  of  Zwornik. 

MEDIES,  or  Medgies,  a town  of  Tranfilvania  ; 20 
miles  N.  of  Hermanftadt.  N.  lat.  463  20'.  E.  long.  23* 
yS'.^Alfo,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Zatmar. 

MEDIETAS  Lingo®,  in  Law,  an  inqueft  impanelled, 
whereof  the  one  half  confifts  of  natives  or  denizens,  the 
other  of  aliens. 

It  is  ufed  in  pleas,  wherein  the  one  party  is  a ftranger, 
and  the  other  a denizen.  Solomon  de  Stanford  a Jew,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  had  a caufe  tried  before  the  fheriff  of 
Norwich,  by  a jury  of  fex  probos  & legales  homines , & fex 
legates  Judges  de  civilate  Norvici.  See  Jury. 

This  manner  of  trial  was  firft  given  by  the  flat.  28  Ed.  III. 
c.  13  ; before  which  it  was  obtained  by  the  king’s  grant. 
He  that  will  have  the  advantage  of  trial  “ per  medietatem 
linguae,”  muft  pray  it ; for  it  is  faid  he  cannot  have  the  be- 
nefit of  it  by  way  of  challenge.  (Staundf.  P.  C.  158.  3 Inft. 

1 1 7.)  In  petit  treafon,  murder,  and  felony,  “ medietas  linguae” 
is  allowed  ; but  for  high  treafon,  an  alien  (hall  be  tried  by 
the  common  law,  and  not  “ per  medietatem  linguae.”  (H. 
P.  C.  261.)  And  a grand  jury  ought  not  to  be  “ de  medie- 
tate  linguae”  in  any  cafe.  (Wood’s  Inlt.  263.)  Ajury  “de 
medieiate”  is  alfo  allowed  in  fome  other  cafes,  by  analogy 
to  this  rule  “ de  medietate  linguae.”  As  on  a “ Jus  Patro- 
natus,”  the  jury  muft  confift  of  fix  clergymen  and  fix  laymen. 
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So  alfo  under  flat.  8 Henry  VI.  c.  12.  againit  embezzling 
records,  the  jury  fhall  confill  of  fix  perfons,  who  are  officers 
of  any  of  the  fuperior  courts,  and  fix  common  jurors.  So 
on  a criminal  trial  in  the  univerfity  courts,  the  jury  muft 
be  half  freeholders  of  the  county,  and  half  matriculated 
laymen  of  the  univerfity.  See  Univerfity  Court.  Bl.  Com. 
book  iv. 

MEDIMNUM,  MsJi/xvov,  among  the  Greeks,  a meafure 
of  capacity  holding  fix  Roman  modii  or  bulhels. 

MED  IN,  in  Commerce , called  alfo  Para,  Fadda,  Kata, 
and  Mefria,  a coin  of  Syria,  of  the  fize  of  an  Englilh  filver 
threepence,  worth  a little  above  a halfpenny. 

MEDINA,  Peter  de,  in  Biography , a Spanilh  mathe- 
matician, who  flourilhed  in  the  fixteenth  century,  but  of 
whofe  perfonal  hiffory  we  only  know  that  he  was  a native 
of  Seville,  and  the  friend  of  the  learned  John  Vafeus  during 
his  refidence  in  that  city,  who,  in  his  “ Chronicofi  Hifpanias,” 
fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms  of  his  (kill  in  the  mathematical 
fciences,  and  particularly  as  they  were  applicable  to  the  art 
of  navigation.  His  works  are,  1.  “Arte  de  Navigar,” 
which  met  with  a very  favourable  reception,  and  which  was 
tranflated  into  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  languages. 
2.  “ Libro  de  las  Grandezas  y colas  memorables  de  Ef- 
panna:”  this  work,  which  is  deferiptive  of  the  obje£ls  that 
are  chiefly  deferving  of  attention  in  Spain,  Florian  Docampo 
has  tranferibed  into  his  “ Hiftory  of  Spain.”  3.  “ A Map 
of  Spain,”  and  many  other  pieces. 

Medina,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas,  about  a day’s  journey  from  Jambo,  on 
the  Red  fea.  It  is  fituated  in  a fandy  plain,  of  moderate 
extent,  and  furrounded  with  indifferent  walls.  It  belongs 
to  the  Iherriffe  of  Mecca,  but  of  late  has  been  governed  by 
a fovereign  of  its  own,  of  the  family  of  Darii  Berkad.  At 
prefent  the  (herriffe  rules  it  by  a vizir,  who  muft  be  of  the 
royal  family.  Before  the  days  of  Mahomet,  it  was  called 
Jathreb  ; but  it  was  called  Medined  en  Nebbi,  the  city  of 
the  prophet,  from  the  period  at  which  Mahomet,  upon  his 
expulfion  from  Mecca  by  the  Koreifhites,  took  refuge  here, 
and  continued  to  make  it  the  place  of  his  refidence  for  the 
reft  of  his  life.  The  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina  is  held 
in  refpeft  by  the  Muffulmans  ; but  they  are  not  obliged  to 
vifit  it  in  order  to  the  performance  of  any  devotional  exercifes; 
however,  as  the  caravans  from  Syria  neceffarily  pafs  near  it 
in  their  return  from  Mecca,  they  turn  afide  to  view  the  pro- 
phet’s tomb.  This  tomb  is  fituated  in  a corner  of  the  great 
fquare  5 whereas  the  Caaba  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare  at 
Mecca.  In  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  fuperftitioufly 
offering  worlhip  to  the  afhes  of  the  prophet,  the  tomb  is  in- 
clofed  within  iron  rails,  and  is  only  to  be  feen  by  looking 
through  thefe.  It  is  of  plain  mafon  work  in  the  form  of  a 
cheft;  placed  between  the  two  tombs,  in  which  are  depofited 
the  allies  of  the  two  firft  caliphs.  It  is  an  idle  ftory,  of 
unknown  origin,  that  vaft  magnets  fupport  the  coffin  of 
Mahomet  in  the  air.  Although  it  is  not  more  magnificent 
than  the  tombs  of  the  founders  of  moil  other  mofques,  the 
building  that  covers  it  is  hung  with  a piece  of  filk  fluff  em- 
broidered with  gold,  which  is  renewed  every  feven  years  by 
the  pacha  of  Damafcus.  This  building  is  guarded  by  40 
eunuchs,  chiefly  for  the  fecurity  of  the  treafure  which  is  faid 
to  be  kept  in  it.  This  treafure  confifts  chiefly  of  precious 
ftones,  the  offerings  of  rich  Muffulmans.  But  the  account 
given  of  this  treafure  is  blended  with  much  fable.  Niebuhr 
was  informed  by  an  eminent  Arabian,  that  the  guard  was 
polled  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  keep  off  the  populace, 
who  had  begun  to  throw  dirt  upon  the  tomb,  which  they 
afterwards  feraped  off,  and  preferved  as  a fort  of  relic. 
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Medina,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  feated  on  the  Eu- 
phrates ; 60  miles  N.W.  of  Baffora. 

Medina,  a town  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Woolli ; it  i.s  a town  of  confiderable  fize,  furrounded  by 
a high  wall  of  clay,  guarded  by  an  outward  fence  of  pointed 
flakes  and  prickly  bufhes,  and  containing  from  800  to  icoo 
houfes.  N.  lat.  130  38'.  W.  long.  iz°  50''. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Africa,  in  Kaffan.  N.  lat.  74^  45'.  W.  long.  90  15'. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coatl  of  Africa. 
N.  lat  190  45'. 

Medina  del  Campo , Methymna  Campejlris,  an  ancient 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  fituated  on  the 
Zapardiel,  a fmall  river  communicating  with  the  Duero, 
between  Toro  and  Tordefillas.  This  town  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  the  refidence  of  feveral  monarchs,  and  was 
then  more  confiderable  than  it  is  now,  and  both  commercial 
and  opulent.  It  has  ftill  three  confiderable  fairs,  and  feveral 
great  privileges : it  is  free  from  all  taxes,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  a right  to  fill  all  offices,  both  in  the  church  and  civil 
magiftracy,  without  the  i;  terference  of  the  pope  or  the  king. 
It  is  ftill  large,  though  decaying  ; it  has  a handfome  fquare, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a fountain  ornamented  with  a ftatue 
of  Neptune.  Medina  del  Campo  is  faid  to  have  contained 
14,000  families,  though  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  1000. 
Although  the  population  is  much  diminilhed,  the  ancient 
churches  and  convents  are  ftill  remaining.  According  to 
Townfend  it  has  9 pavifti  churches,  70  priefts,  17  con- 
vents, and  two  holpitals.  The  collegiate  church,  built  of 
brick,  is  much  admired  for  its  roof.  The  old  handfome 
houfe  of  the  Jefuits  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  This  town  was  tjje 
birth-place  of  the  Jefuit  P.  J.  Acofta,  and  of  the  philofopher 
Gomefius  Pereira.  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  made  this  place 
one  of  his  principal  magazines  for  military  ftores,  collected 
with  a view  to  curb  the  great  nobility  ; but  when,  A.D. 
1520,  the  commons  of  Caftile  fought  redrefs  of  grievances, 
they  feized  the  magazine,  and  defended  the  city  with  fuch 
obliinacy,  that  they  forced  Fontefca  to  retire  and  to  leave 
them  in  quiet  poffeffinn  of  the  ruins.  The  furrounding 
country  is  naturally  fertile  ; 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Valladolid. 
N.  lat.  4i°23'.  W.  long.  50. 

Medina  Celt,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  on  the 
Xalon,  anciently  called  “ Segoncia.”  N.  lat.  410  21'. 
W.  long.  20  27'. 

Medina  del-Rio-Seco,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
fituated  on  a plain,  watered  by  the  river  Sequillo.  The 
ftreets  are  narrow  and  ill-paved.  It  has  three  parifh  churches, 
four  convents,  an  afylum  for  monks,  and  two  well-endowed 
hofpitals.  This  place  was  formerly  famous  for  its  popula- 
tion, manufactories,  and  fairs,  on  which  account  it  w'as  fur- 
named  Little  India,  in  Spanilh  India-Chica.  In  1638,  it 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  city  by  Philip  IV.  It  is  fur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  the  air  of  it  is  very  ialubrious. 
Its  population,  which  is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  30,000 
perfons,  is  now  reduced  to  a fourth  of  that  number.  The 
furrounding  country  abounds  in  corn  and  wine;  15  miles 
W.  of  Palencia. 

Medina  Sidonia,  a town  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  a duchy, 
in  the  province  of  Seville,  anciently  the  fee  of  a bifhop, 
transferred  to  Cadiz ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Cadiz.  N.  lat. 
36’ 25'.  W.  long.  6\ 

Medina  de  hs  Torres , a town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura  ; 
24  miles  N.  of  Llerena. 

MEDINET  Fars,  a ruined  town  of  Egypt,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  Arfinoe,  a little  N.  of  Fayoum. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  op- 
pofitc  to  Fefhn. 
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Medinet  Habu,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  Medinet - ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  permitted  the  water  of  the  ocean  to 
Tabu , a village  of  Egypt,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  rulh  in.  It  was  alfo  his  opinion,  that  mod  of  the  iflands  of 
where  are  found  the  remains  of  four  temples,  (hewing  the  the  Mediterranean  made  a part  of  the  continents,  before  the 
place  where  once  flood  the  magnificent  city  of  Thebes  ; ?8  great  convulfions  that  have  taken  place  in  this  quarter  of  the 

miles  N.  of  Afna.  world.  Sonnini,  at  his  requelt,  and  with  a view  of  afcer- 

MED INGEN,  a town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  taining  his  opinion,  founded  the  depth  of  the  fea  between 
Luncburg;  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Luneburg.  Sicily  and  Malta;  and  he  found  the  depth  from  25  to  30 

MEDINSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  fathoms,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  where  the  water 
Kaluga;  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kaluga.  N.  lat.  540  58'.  is  deepeft,  never  exceeding  too.  On  the  other  hand,  be- 
E.  long.  530  30'.  tween  the  ifland  of  Malta  and  cape  Bon,  in  Africa,  there  is 

MEDIOLANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Milan,  ftill  lefs  water,  the  lead  indicating  no  more  than  from  25  to 

MEDIR,  in'  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  30  fathoms  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  channel 

of  Kerman  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Sirjian.  which  feparates  the  two  lands. 

MEDITATION,  an  adtby  which  we  confiderany  thing  The  Briti(h  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Mediterra- 
clofely,  or  wherein  the  foul  is  employed  in  the  fearch  or  nean  fea  is  of  great  confequence  to  Great  Britain ; and  the 
confideration  of  any  truth.  permanent  prefervation  of  it  depends  on  the  pofleffion  of  the 

In  our  religion,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  a confideration  of  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Gibraltar, 
objects  and  grand  truths  of  the  Chriilian  faith.  The  counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  pafles,  for  (hips  to 

Myltic  divines  make  a great  difference  between  meditation  the  coall  of  Barbary,  &c.  or  the  feal  of  the  admiralty  office 
and  contemplation  : the  former  confifts  in  difeurfive  a£ts  of  to  fuch  pafles,  is  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  otat. 
the  foul,  confidering  methodically,  and  with  attention,  the  4 Geo.  II.  cap.  18. 

myfteries  of  faith,  and  the  precepts  of  morality  ; and  is  per-  MEDITRINALIA,  among  the  Romans,  feafts  infti- 
forir.ed  by  reflections  and  reafonings,  which  leave  behind  tuted  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Meditrina,  and  celebrated  on 
them  manifeft  imprefiions  on  the  brain.  The  pure  contem-  the  thirtieth  of  September.  They  were  fo  called  from  me- 
plative  have  no  need  of  meditation,  as  feeing  all  things  in  dendo,  becaufe  the  Romans  then  began  to  drink  new  wine, 
God  at  a glance,  and  without  any  reflection.  which  they  mixed  with  old,  and  that  ferved  them  inftead  of 

When  a man,  therefore,  has  once  quitted  meditation  and  phyfic. 
is  arrived  at  contemplation,  he  returns  no  more;  and  accord-  MEDIUM,  a Latin  term,  fignifying  middle,  or  mean. 

iqg  to  Alvarez,  never  refumes  the  oar  of  meditation,  except  Medium,  in  Arithmetic,  or  an  arithmetical  medium  or  mean, 

when  the  wind  of  contemplation  is  too  weak  to  fill  his  fails,  called  in  the  fchools  medium  rei,  is  that  which  is  equally 
MEDITERRANEAN,  fomething  inclofed  within  land;  dillant  from  each  extreme ; or  which  exceeds  the  lefler  ex- 
or  that  is  remote  from  the  ocean.  treme,  as  much  as  it  is  exceeded  by  the  greater,  in  refpeCt 

Mediterranean  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  fignify  that  of  quantity,  not  of  proportion, 
large  fea  which  flows  between  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Thus  nine  is  a medium  between  fix  and  twelve. 

Africa,  entering  by  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  reaching  Medium,  Geometrical,  or  mean,  called  in  the  fchools  me- 

into  Afia,  as  far  as  the  Euxine  fea,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  dium  perfome,  is  that  where  the  fame  ratio  is  preferved  be- 
The  Mediterranean  was  anciently  called  the  Grecian  fea,  tween  the  firft  and  fecond,  as  between  the  fecond  and  third 
and  the  Great  fea.  It  is  now  cantoned  out  into  feveral  divi-  terms  ; or  that  which  exceeds  in  the  fame  ratio,  or  quota  of 
fions,  which  bear  feveral  names.  To  the  weft  of  Italy  it  is  itfelf,  as  it  is  exceeded. 

called  the  Liguftic  or  Tufcan  fea;  near  Venice,  the  Adria-  Thus,  fix  is  a geometrical  medium  between  four  and  nine, 
tic;  towards  Greece,  the  Ionic  and  ^Egean  of  the  ancients.  See  Geometrical  Proportion. 

now  the  gulf  of  Archipelago.  From  this  laft  a ftrait,  called  This  is  a medium  which  virtue  is  fuppofed  to  obferve ; 
the  Hellefpont,  conducts  to  the  fea  of  Marmora,  the  ancient  whence  fome  call  it  medium  quoad  nos,  as  having  a view  to 
Propontis  ; and  another,  now  denominated  the  ftrait  of  circumftances,  times,  places,  perfons,  &c.  Diftributive 
Conftantinople,  the  ancient  Bofphorus,  leads  to  the  Euxine,  juftice  obferves  a geometrical  medium  ; commutative  juftice, 
or  Black  fea  ; which  to  the  north  prefents  the  (hallow  Palus  an  arithmetical  one. 

Maeotis,  or  fea  of  Azof,  the  utmoft  maritime  limit  of  Medium,  in  Botany , a name  which  has  been  applied,  at 

Europe  in  that  quarter.  The  breadth  of  this  fea  is  very  different  times,  to  different  fpecies  of  Bell-flower ; (ee  Cam* 
various,  from  80  to  500  miles ; and  its  length  is  about  panula.  Linnaeus  retained  it  for  the  common  biennial 
2000  miles  to  its  fartheft  extremity  in  Syria.  This  wide  ex-  Canterbury  bell,  Viola  mariana  of  old  authors  ; becaufe 
panfe  of  fea  is  beautifully  fprinkled  with  iflands,  and  en-  that  plant  had  mod  generally  received  this  appellation,  and 
vironed  with  opulent  coafts.  Tides  are  not  perceivable,  ex-  was  univerfally  believed  to  be  the  of  Diofcorides.  The 
cept  in  the  narrowed  ftraits ; but,  according  to  phyfiolo-  real  pr&im  however,  though  fufficiently  well  figured  under 
gifts,  there  is  a current  along  the  Italian  (hore  from  W.  that  name,  with  the  fynonym  of  Mindium  Rhafis,  in  Rau* 
to  E.,  and  towards  the  African  coaft  in  an  oppofite  direc-  wolPs  Travels,  t.  284,  was  never  known  to  Linnaeus,  who 
tion.  In  the  Adriatic  the  current  runs  N.W.  along  Dal-  erroneoufly  referred  Rauwolf’s  plant  to  his  own  Campanula 
matia,  and  returns  by  the  oppofite  (hore  of  Italy.  (See  laciniata.  This  error  was  deteCted  a few  years  fince,  when 
Current.)  The  chief  filheries  of  this  fea  are  thofe  of  the  the  late  Andrew  Michaux  fent  feeds  of  the  Mindium,  or 
tunny,  of  the  fword-fifh,  of  the  fea-dog,  and  of  the  di-  priSto ,,  from  Aleppo  to  Paris,  and  the  fine  plant  they  pro. 
ininutive  anchovy.  This  fea  is  alio  the  chief  feminary  of  duced  was  deferibed  and  figured  by  1’Heritier,  in  one  of  his 

the  coral ; which  fee.  Monographs,  under  the  name  of  Micbauxia  campanuloides,  in 

According  to  the  learned  BufFon,  the  Mediterranean  fea  honour  of  the  meritorious  botanift  and  traveller  who  re- 
was  originally  a lake  of  fmall  extent,  and  had  received,  in  covered  this  long  loft  rarity.  We  cannot  but  think,  as  we 
remote  ages,  a fudden  or  prodigious  ijicreafe,  at  the  time  fuggefted  at  the  time,  with  all  poflible  refpeCt  for  M.  Mi- 
when  the  Black  fea  opened  a paflage  for  itfelf  through  the  chaux,  that  the  ancient  name  Medium  ought  to  have  been 
Bofphorus,  and  at  that  period  when  the  finking  of  the  land  retained  for  this  newly  recovered  genus ; nor  could  we  with 
which  united  Europe  to  Africa,  in  the  part  that  is  now  the  to  call  it  Mindium,  with  Adanfon,  the  defeription  in  Diof. 
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corides  being,  in  this  cafe,  fufficient  to  leave  no  doubt ; and 
Mindium  is  apparently  a barbarous  corruption  of  an  Arabian 
writer.  See  MrcHAUxiA  and  Mindium. 

Medium,  in  Logic,  or  medium  of  a fyllogifm,  called  alfo 
the  mean,  or  middle  term,  by  the  Italians  mezzo  termino,  is  an 
argument,  reafon,  or'  confideration,  for  which  we  affirm,  or 
deny  any  thing  : or,  it  is  the  caufe  why  the  greater  extreme 
is  attributed  to,  or  denied  of  the  lefs,  in  the  conclufion. 

Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  “ Every  good  thing  is  to  be  de- 
fired : but  all  virtue  is  good ; therefore  all  virtue  is  to  be 
defired:”  the  term  good  is  the  medium  : virtue  the  lefs  ex- 
treme, and  to  be  defired  the  greater. 

It  is  called  medium,  as  being  a kind  of  mediator  between 
the  fubjeCt  and  predicate ; or  becaufe  the  extremes  are  fo 
difpofed  as  to  affirm  or  deny,  by  means  hereof.  Some  call 
it  argumentum  tertium,  a third  argument  ; and  others  {imply 
argumer.lum,  as  being  the  caufe  why  we  a (Tent  to  the  con- 
clufion. 

Mediums,  or  middle  terms,  are  the  things  principally 
fought  for,  in  difeourfing;  fo  that  the  invention  of  mediums 
makes  the  mod  effential  part  of  logic.  But  the  rules  com- 
monly given  by  logicians  for  that  purpose,  are  mere  imper- 
tinencies.  In  effeCt,  no  fuch  rules  can  be  given  ; nor  have 
we  any  way  of  coming  at  fuch  mediums  or  reafons,  but  by 
a clofe  attention  to  clear  ideas. 

Medium,  in  Mufic.  Rouffeau  has  made  an  article  of  this 
word  in  his  didtionary,  calling  it  “ that  part  of  the  voice 
which  is  mod  didant  from  the  extremities  of  its  compals, 
and  which  is  generally  the  mod  full,  fweet,  and  powerful.” 
The  fame  might  be  laid  of  the  middle  tones  of  mod  inftru- 
ments.  The  top  of  the  voice  is  the  mod  brilliant,  but  al- 
mod  always  in  falfet  ; the  bottom  is  grave  and  majedic,  but 
lefs  clear  and  compact.  The  middle  tones  of  the  voice  are 
not  only  produced  with  the  greated  facility,  but  are  the  mod 
melodious  and  grateful  to  the  ear. 

Medium,  in  Mechanical  Philofophy,  is  that  fpace  or  region 
through  which  a body  paffes  in  its  motion  towards  any  point. 

Thus  ether  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  medium  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  move.  Air  is  the  medium  in  which  bodies 
move  near  our  earth  And  water  is  the-medium  in  which  fifhes 
live  and  move.  And  glafs  is  alfo  a medium  of  light,  as  it 
affords  a free  paffage. 

That  denfity  or  confidence  in  the  parts  of  the  medium,  by 
which  the  motion  of  bodies  in  it  is  retarded,  is  called  the 
refinance  of  the  medium  ; which,  together  with  the  force  ot 
gravity,  is  the  caufe  of  the  ceffation  of  the  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles. 

Medium,  Subtile,  or  JEtherial.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  makes 
it  probable,  that,  befides  the  particular  aerial  medium  in 
which  we  live  and  breathe,  there  is  another  more  univerfal 
one,  w hich  he  calls  an  cetherial  medium  ; vadly  more  rare, 
fubtile,  eladic,  and  aflive,  than  air;  and  by  that  means 
freely  permeating  the  pores  and  interdices  of  all  other  me- 
diums, and  diffufing  itfelf  through  the  whole  creation  ; and 
by  the  intervention  of  i his  he  thinks  it  is,  that  mod  of  the 
great  phenomena  of  nature  are  effcCted.  See  jEthek. 

This  medium  he  feems  -o  have  recourfe  to  as  the  fird  and 
mod  remote  physical  fpring  ; and  'he  ultimate  of  all  na- 
tural canfes.  By  the  vibrations  of  this  medium,  he  takes 
heat  to  be  propagated  from  lucid  bodies  ; and  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  heat  1.  created  and  preferved  in  hot  bodies,  and  from 
them  communica  ed  to  cold  ones. 

By  this  medium  he  take  light  tabe  refleCted,  infleCted, 
refracted,  and  put  alternately  in  fits  of  eafy  reflection  and 
tranfmiffion  ; which  effe&s  he  alfo  elfewhere  aferibes  to  the 
power  of  attraction  ; fo  that  this  medium  appears  the  caufe 
and  fource  even  of  attraction. 


Again,  this  medium  being  much  rarer  within  the  heavenly 
bodies,  than  in  the  heavenly  fpaces,  and  grow'ing  denfer,  as 
it  recedes  farther  from  them,  he  fuppofes  the  caufe  of  the 
gravitation  of  tSiefe  bodies  towards  each  other,  and  of  the 
parts  towards  the  bodies. 

Again,  from  the  vibrations  of  this  fame  medium,  excited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays  of  light,  and  thence 
propagated  through  the  capillaments  of  the  optic  nerves. into 
the  fenfory,  he  takes  vifion  to  be  performed;  and  fo  hearing, 
from  the  vibrations  of  this  or  fome  other  medium,  excited 
in  the  auditory  nerves  by  the  tremors  of  the  air,  and  pro- 
pagated through  the  capillaments  of  thofe  nerves  into  the 
fenfory  ; and  thus  of  the  other  fenfes. 

And  again,  he  conceives  mufcular  motion  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  vibrations  of  the  fame  medium,  excited  in  the 
brain  at  the  command  of  the  will,  and  thence  propagated 
through  the  capillaments  of  the  nerves  into  the  mufcles;  and 
thus  contracting  and  dilating  them. 

The  claftic  force  of  this  medium,  he  (hews,  muff  be  pro- 
digious. Light  moves,  according  to  the  eftima'ed  diftance 
of  the  earth  from  the  fun  in  his  time,  at  the  rate  of  con- 
fiderably  more  than  70,000,000  miles  in  about  feven  mi- 
nutes ; yet  the  vibrations  and  pulfes  of  this  medium,  to 
caufe  the  fits  of  eafy  reflection,  and  eafy  tranfmiffion,  muff 
be  fvvifter  than  light,  which  is  yet  700,000  times  fwifter 
than  found.  The  elaltic  force  of  this  medium,  therefore,  in 
proportion  to  its  denfity,  muft  be  above  490,000,0  0,000 
times  greater  than  the  elaltic  force  of  the  air,  in  proportion 
to  its  denfity  ; the  velocities  and  pulfes  of  the  elaltic  mediums 
being  in  a fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  elafticities  and  the  rari- 
ties of  the  mediums,  taken  together.  And  thus  may  the 
vibration  of  this  medium  be  conceived  as  the  caufe  alfo  of 
the  elalticity  of  Dodies. 

Farther,  the  particles  of  this  medium  being  fuppofed  in- 
finitely fmall,  even  fmaller  than  thofe  of  light ; if  they  be 
likewife  fuppofed,  like  our  air,  to  have  a repelling  power, 
whereby  they  recede  from  each  other,  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
particles  may  exceedingly  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  the 
repelling  power,  and  consequently  to  that  of  the  elafticity 
and  rarity  of  the  medium,  and  fo  fit  it  for  the  free  tranf- 
miffion of  light,  and  the  free  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
In  this  medium  may  the  planets  and  comets  roll  without  any 
confiderable  refiltance.  If  it  be  70  ,000  times  more  elaftic, 
and  as  many  times  rarer,  than  air,  its  refiftance  will  be  above 
600,000,000  times  iefs  than  that  of  w'ater;  a refiitance  that 
would  make  no  fenf.ble  alteration  in  the  motion  of  the 
planets  in  ten  thoufand  years. 

And  is  not  fuch  a medium  better  difpofed  for  the  heavenly 
motions  than  that  of  the  Cartefians,  which  fills  all  fpace 
adequately,  and  without  leaving  pores,  and  is  vaftly  denfer 
than  gold,  and  therefore  mult  refill  mere  ? 

If  any  a(k  how  a medium  can  be  fo  rare  ? let  him  tell 
how  the  air,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  can  be 
above  a hundred  thoufand  times  rarer  than  gold  ; how  an 
eleCtrical  body  can,  by  friCtion,  emit  an  exhalation  fo  rare 
and  fubtile,  yet  fo  potent,  as  though  its  emiffion  occafions 
no  fenfible  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the  body,  yet  it  ffiall 
be  diffufed  through  a .fphere  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
carry  up  leaf-copper,  or  leaf-gold,  at  the  diftance  of  a foot 
from  the  eleCtrical  body  : or  how  the  effluvia  of  a magnet 
can  be  lo  fubtile,  as  to  pafs  a plate  of  glafs  without  any 
refiftance  or  diminution  of  force  ; yet  fo  potent,  as  to  turn 
a magnetic  needle  beyond  the  glafs.  That  he  heavens  are 
not  filled  with  any  ^ither,  but  fuch  a fubtile  a;:herial  me- 
dium, is  evident  from  phenomena  : whence  elfe  are  thofe  lad- 
ing and  regular  motions  of  the  planets  and  comets,  in  all 
manner  of  courfes  and  dire&ions ; and  how  are  fuch  motions 
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confident  with  that  refiftance  which  mull  refult  from  that 
denfe  fluid  medium,  wherewith  the  Cartefians  fill  the 
heavens  ? 

The  refiftance  of  fluid  mediums  anfes  partly  from  the 
cohefion  of  the  parts  of  the  medium,  and  partly  from  the 
vis  inertiae  of  matter.  The  firft,  in  a fpherical  body,  is 
nearly  as  the  diameter,  or,  at  moft,  as  the  faftum  of  the 
diameter,  and  the  velocity  of  the  body.  The  latter  is  as 
the  fquare  of  that  faftum.  Thus  are  the  two  kinds  of  re- 
fiftance diftinguifhed  in  any  medium  ; and,  being  di ib in— 
guifhed,  it  will  be  found  that  almoft  all  the  refiftance  of 
bodies,  moving  in  ordinary  fluids,  arifes  from  the  vis  inertia-. 
The  part  which  arife6  from  the  tenacity  of  the  medium,  may 
be  diminifhed,  by  dividing  the  matter  into  fmaller  parts,  and 
making  thofe  more  fmooth  and  flippery  ; but  the  other 
will  11  ill  be  proportional  to  the  deniity  of  the  matter,  and 
cannot  be  diminifhed  any  other  way,  but  by  a diminution  of 
the  fame. 

Thus  the  refiftance  of  fluid  mediums  is  nearly  propor- 
tional to  their  denfities  ; and  thus  the  air  we  breathe,  being 
about  nine  hundred  times  lighter  than  water,  mull  refill 
about  nine  hundred  times  lefs  than  water  : as,  in  effeft,  the 
fame  author  has  found  it  does  by  experiments  on  pendulums. 
Bodies  moving  in  quicklilver,  water,  or  air,  do  not  appear 
to  meet  with  any  other  refiftance  but  w-hat  arifes  from  the 
denfity  and  tenacity  of  thofe  fluids ; which  they  mull,  were 
their  pores  filled  with  a denfe  and  fubtile  fluid. 

Heat,  it  is  found,  diminifhes  the  tenacity  of  bodies  very 
much  ; yet  does  it  not  decreafe  the  refiftance  of  water  fen- 
fibly.  The  refiftance  of  water,  therefore,  arifes  chiefly 
from  its  vis  inertiae  ; confequently,  if  the  heavens  were  as 
denfe  as  water  or  as  quickfilver,  they  w-ould  not  refill  much 
ltfis ; if  abfolutely  denfe,  without  any  vacuum,  be  the  par- 
ticles never  fo  fubtile  and  fluid,  they  would  refill  much  more 
than  q "ickfilver.  A folid  globe,  in  fuch  a medium,  would 
lofe  above  half  its  motion,  while  it  moves  thrice  the  length 
of  its  own  diameter  ; and  a globe  not  perfectly  folid,  iuch 
as  the  planets,  would  lofe  more. 

To  make  way,  therefore,  for  the  lading  motions  of  the 
planets  and  comets,  the  heavens  mult  be  empty  of  all  matter, 
except,  perhap.s,  fome  very  fine  effluvia,  from  the  atm.o- 
fpheres  of  the  earth,  planets,  and  comets;  and  fotne  fuch 
ietherial  medium  as  we  have  defcribed.  A denfe  fluid  can 
ferve  for  no  purpofe,  in  the  heavens,  but  to  dilturb  the 
celeftial  motions,  and  make  the  frame  of  nature  ianguilh  ; 
aud  in  the  pores  of  bodies,  it  can  only  ferve  to  check  the 
vibrating  motion  of  their  parts,  wheiein  their  h,.at  and 
activity  con  fill.  Such  a medium,  therefore,  unlefs  we  had 
fome  evidence  of  its  exiftence,  mull  be  given  up  ; and,  that 
given  up,  the  hypothefis  of  light  confuting  in  a preflion  falls 
all'o  to  the  ground. 

Medium  Participationis,  in  the  Schools  is  that  faid  to 
be  compounded  qt  the  two  extremes.  1 hus,  man,  who 
is  partly  body,  partly  mind,  is  a medium  by  participation 
of  the  two  ext  remes  ; fo  is  warmth  the  medium  of  heat  and 

cold,  &c.  ....  r , - , 

Medium  Negationis,  or  Remotionis,  is  that  from  which 
both  extremes  are  derived  ; or  it  is  a fubjeft  capable  of 
receiving  both  extremes,  and  yet  not  neceffarily  poffeffed  of 

either.  . . , . ' 

In  w-bich  latter  fenfe,  the  w ill  is  a mean  with  reipect  to 
virtue  and  vice ; and  the  underftandtng,  with  refpeft  to 
knowledge  and  ignorance. 

Medium  Quod,  or  Medium  SuppJtij  is  fomewhat  between 
the  agent  and  patient,  which  receives  the  action  of  the  one 
before  it  arrive  at  the  other. 


In  this  fenfe,  air  is  a medium  between  the  fire  and  the  hand 
heated  thereby. 

Medium  Quo,  is  the  form,  or  faculty,  whereby  an  agent 
produces  an  effeft  : in  which  fenfe,  heat  is  faid  to  be  the 
medium  or  mean  whereby  fire  afts  on  the  hand. 

Medium  fub  Quo,  is  that  which  renders  the  power  to  aft 
complete  in  general,  without  determining  it  to  any  particular 
objeft  : in  w hich  fenfe,  light  is  the  medium  under  which  the 
eye  perceives  any  colour. 

Medium  in  Quo,  is  that,  by  infpeftion  whereof  a power 
is  produced  in  any  thing,  of  knowing  or  perceiving  another  : 
fuch  is  a fpeculum,  as  it  fhews  an  objeft  ; an  image,  as  it 
reprefents  the  reality,  &c. 

MEDIUS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  ; 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Yefd. 

Medius  Harmonious,  Lat.,1  in  Mujic , with  the  Germans 
implies  the  middle  found  of  a triad  or  common  chord,  as 
E in  the  chord  of  C.  (Walther. ) See  Mediante. 

MEDLAR,  in  Botany.  See  Mespilus. 

Medlar,  Parjley -leaved.  See  Service-T/yc. 

MEDLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Cuba ; 
62  miles  N.  of  St.  Yago. 

MEDLERSLO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6i°  13'.  E.  long.  210  39'. 

MEDLEY.  See  Ciiakce -Medley. 

Medley,  in  Mujic,  during  the  early  part  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, a piece  of  pleafantry,  or  rather  mufical  buffoonery, 
was  frequently  praftifed  by  Englifh  compofers  in  compofing 
fymphonies  from  fragments  of  vulgar  tunes,  and  popular 
compofitions,  which  were  called  medley  overtures.  Charke, 
Jack  James,  and  even  Arne,  in  his  early  days,  condefcended 
to  divert  himfelf,  more,  perhaps,  than  the  public,  by  thefe 
mufical  falmagundies  ; of  w-hich,  however,  no  one  of  thefe 
muficians  can  be  ftyled  the  inventor.  Dr.  Pepufch  feems  to 
have  given  them  the  hint  in  his  pleafant  and  appropriate 
overture  to  the  Beggar’s  Opera ; of  w-hich  the  firft  move- 
ment is  a burlefque  of  the  beginning  of  Handel’s  overture 
in  Otho  ; and  the  fubjeft  of  the  fugue  in  the  firft  part  of 
“ I’m  like  a fkiff  in  the  ocean  toft,”  and  the  folo  paffages 
for  hautbois,  the  fecond  part. 

MEDMAN,  in  Geography,  atow-n  of  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
containing  three  churches  for  perfons  of  different  religious 
profeflion  ; fix  miles  E.N.E.  of  Duffeldorp.  N.  lat.  510  17’. 
E.  long.  6’ 43'. 

MEDNIKI,  a town  of  Samogitia,  the  refidence  of  the 
bifhop  ; 28  miles  N.E.  of  Koniglberg. 

ME  DNOE,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  the 
Tver,  on  the  Tvartza  ; 32  miles  W.h^iW.  of  Tver. 

MEDOC,  a county  of  France,  fo  called  before  the  Re- 
volution, in  form  of  a peninfula,  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  fea,  the  north  part  of  which  is  overflowed  by  the  fea. 
On  a rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  is  a fine  light-houfe, 
called  “ La  Tour  de  Cordouan.” 

MEDOCTU,  a fettlement  of  America,  in  New  Brunf- 
wick,  fituated  on  the  W.  fide  of  St.  John’s  river  ; 35  miles 
above  St.  Anne’s.  N.  lat.  46  12’.  W.  long.  67°  35'. 

MEDOLA,  a tow-n  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Panaro  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Modena. 

MEDOLI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mincio  ; 17  miles  N.W.  of  Mantua. 

MEDRA,  a tow-n  of  Africa,  in  Lower  Guinea,  capital 
of  a country  near  the  river  Camerones. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mekran  ; eight  miles  N.  of 
Kich. 

MEDRASHEM,  a town  of  Algiers ; 40  miles  S.  of 
Conftantina. 

MEDSHE- 
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MEDSHETISAR,  a village,  being  one  of  the  Perfian 
havens  on  tht  Cafjian,  is  fituated,  as  is  alfo  Farabat,  on  the 
fouthern  coaft,  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan.  Of  thefe 
two  villlages  Medlhetifar  is  the  moll  convenient,  from  its 
vicinity  to  Balfrufch,  capital  of  the  province,  where  the 
Ruffians  and  Armenians  convey  their  merchandize  : the 
traffic,  however,  is  much  diminiffied  on  account  of  the  im- 
pofitions  of  the  khan  of  Mazanderan.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions of  this  country  are  filk,  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Ghilan,  rice  and  cotton,  which  are  largely  exported.  Mer- 
chants from  lOlhan,  Ifpahan,  Schiras,  and  Khorafan,  refort 
to  Balfrufch,  and  bring  for  fale  the  Perfian  and  Indian 
commodities. 

MEDUA,  a town  of  Algiers,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Atlas,  in  the  midft  of  fprings  ; 180  miles  S.W.  of  Al- 
giers. 

MEDVADITZA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Coffacks,  which  rifes  about  ten  miles  N.  from  Saratov, 
and  runs  into  the  Don,  about  eight  miles  N.W.  from 
Spafkaia. 

MEDVEDIVA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Ilim  ; 64  miles  S.W.  of  Orlenga. 

MEDVEZEI,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla. 
N.  lat.  77^  20'.  E.  long.  68°  34'. 

MEDVEZHI,  five  fmall  iflands  of  Ruffia,  in  the  Fro- 
zen fea  ; 60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolima.  N.  lat. 
72  to  72’  2oh  E.  long,  about  156°. 

MEDVEZI,  a fmall  ifland  of  Ruffia,  in  the  fea  of 
Ochotz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uda.  N.  lat.  530  10' 
to  £5°  16'.  E.  long.  1370  to  138*. 

MEDUKKA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Saade. 

MEDULLA,  in  Anatomy , the  fat  fubftance  which  fills 
the  cavity  in  the  middle  of  a long  bone.  See  Medul- 
lary Syjlem. 

Medulla  Oblongata,  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  contents 
of  the  cranium.  See  Brain. 

Medulla  Spinalis,  the  medullary  cord  contained  in  the 
canal  of  the  vertebrae.  See  Brain. 

Medulla,  in  Vegetable  Phyjiology,  the  Pith  of  plants,  is 
lodged  in  the  centre  or  heart  of  the  vegetable  body,  where 
it  is  as  affiduoufly  prote&ed  as  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow 
of  animals.  In  parts  moll  endued  with  life,  like  the  root, 
or  efpecially  young  growing  (terns  or  branches,  the  medulla 
is  ufually  of  a pulpy  fubftance  ; but  tolerably  firm  though 
rather  brittle.  Its  colour  is  pale  green  or  yellowiffi,  with  a 
watery  tranfparency,  the  fubftance  being  very  juicy.  Its 
juices  partake  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  of  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  plant,  they  being  more  of  the  nature  of  fap.  Still 
there  is  no  perceptible  flowing  from  this  part  when  wounded, 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  as  far  as  we  have  obferved.  In 
branches  or  ftems  more  advanced  in  growth,  the  medulla  is 
found  of  a drier,  more  white,  and  evidently  cellular  tex- 
ture. In  this  ftate  it  is  known  to  every  body  in  the  full- 
grown  branches  of  Elder,  and  the  ftems  of  Rufhes,  Juncus 
conglomerate,  effufus,  &c.  In  thefe  it  is  dry,  highly  cellular, 
fnow-white,  extremely  light  and  compreffible,  though  but 
flightly  elaftic.  Such  are  its  different  appearances,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  growth,  in  many  common  Ihrubs,  as  the 
Currant-tree,  Lilac,  Mock-orange,  Hydrangea,  & c.  In  the 
laft-mentioned  fhrub,  though  nearly  akin  to  the  Elder,  as 
well  as  in  the  Aucula  japonica,  the  pith  is  very  abundant, 
and  remains  unufually  long  in  its  primary  green  iuicy  ftate. 
The  pith  of  many  annual  ftems,  abundant  and  highly  fuc- 
culent  while  they  are  growing,  becomes  little  more  than  a 
web,  lining  the  hollow  of  the  adult  Item,  as  in  fome  Thiftles. 


Many  Graffes  and  Umbelliferous  plants,  as  the  Hemlock  and 
Chervil,  have  always  hollow  ftems,  lined  only  with  a thin 
fmooth  coating  of  pith,  exquifitely  delicate  and  brilliant 
in  its  appearance.  The  inner  part  of  fuch  hollow  ftems  is, 
in  fome  inftances,  divided  into  feparate  cavities,  by  tranf- 
verfe  partitions.  Such  is  the  cafe  at  every  joint,  knot,  or 
fubdivifion  of  the  flem.  There  are  a few  grafs-like  plants, 
with  unbranched  hollow  ftems,  internally  divided  by  nu- 
merous membranous  partitions,  perceptible  to  the  touch  in 
the  living  plant,  and  to  the  fight  in  the  dry  one  ; witnefs 
Juncus  articulatus  and  its  allies,  in  which  the  longitudinal 
hollow  of  the  ftem  is  fimple  ; and  Cyperus  articulatus,  in 
which  it  is  a congeries  of  parallel  tubes.  We  mean  not  to 
fay  that  the  tubes  in  this  laft-mentioned  inftance  are  cer- 
tainly medullary.  They  may  or  may  not ; but  obfervations 
on  the  living  plant  could  alone  determine  this.  It  is  poffible 
they  may  be  fap- veffels,  and  that  the  tranfverfe  ftrifture  is 
not  complete,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  paffage  of  fluids  along 
this  highly  vafcular  fubftance.  But  as  other  fpecies  of  this 
tribe  have  the  central  part  of  their  ftems  filled  with  cells,  or 
tubes  frequently  interrupted,  through  which  no  fluid  can 
run,  it  is  mod  probable  that  Cyperus  articulatus  differs  from 
fuch  merely  in  having  all  its  tubes  interrupted  at  the  fame 
point  of  elevation,  and  that  the  affemblage  of  numerous 
partitions  gives  a frequently  jointed  appearance  to  the 
whole  ftem.  Andromeda  acuminata,  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  89, 
is  found  to  have  its  hollow  ftem  intercepted  by  very  nume- 
rous tranfverfe  partitions ; and  the  fame  may  be  feen  in 
other  inftances.  The  diftin&ion  between  a hollow  ftem, 
only  lined  with  medulla,  and  a folid  one,  entirely  filled  up 
with  that  fubftance,  by  no  means  indicates  any  material  dif- 
ference between  the  plants  fo  circumftanced.  Some  fpecies 
of  Hieracium  have  the  one  fort  of  ftem,  others  the  other,  and 
this  difference  is  often  of  ufe,  for  fpecific  diltinetion,  in  that 
difficult  genus. 

It  is  much  eafier  to  defcribe  the  appearances  of  the  me- 
dulla, which  are  few  and  but  little  varied,  than  it  is  to  under- 
ftand  the  true  nature,  or  phyfiology,  of  this  part.  There 
is  fcarcely  any  concerning  which  a greater  variety  of  opi- 
nions, or  at  leaft  more  oppofite  ones,  have  been  held. 

Du  Hamel,  an  excellent  obferver,  though  not  always  a 
correft  theorift,  confidered  this  part  as  not  in  any  refpefl 
different  from  the  reft  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  difperfed 
through  the  vegetable  body,  and  ferving  to  hold  its  different 
parts  together  ; nor  did  he  attribute  any  particular  fun&ion, 
in  the  vegetable  economy,  to  any  part  of  this  fubftance. 

Linnaeus  on  the  contrary  thought  the  medulla  the  feat  of 
life,  and  prime  fource  of  vegetation.  He  conceived  that  its 
vigour  was  the  main  caufe  of  the  propulfion  of  the  branches. 
His  lively  fancy  formed  to  itfelf  an  idea  of  this  organ  alto- 
gether his  own,  as  a living  body  of  peculiar  vivacity  and 
energy,  ftriving  to  enlarge  itfelf  in  every  dire&ion,  and  fuc- 
ceeding  bell  where  it  found  leaft  refillance.  Thus  he  ex- 
plains the  growth  of  plants,  and  efpecially  of  trees,  at  their 
extremities  only ; the  cortical  fubftance,  as  he  terms  it,  of 
the  vegetable  being,  (confifting  of  its  wood  and  bark,  in- 
cluding the  vafcular  fyftem,)  affording  lefs  refillance  where 
it  is  younger  and  thinner,  while  it  derives  energy  itfelf  from 
the  powers  of  the  fubftance  it  confines.  His  idea  of  the 
animal  phyfiology  was  fimilar.  He  conceived  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  animals  to  be  analogous  to  the  pith  of  plants,  and 
that  it  was  confined  by  their  cortical  fubftance,  for  fo  he 
called  their  bones  and  mufcles,  as  the  pith  is  by  the  more 
folid  parts  of  plants.  He  thought  he  traced  the  origin  of  the 
Itamens,  or  male  organs  of  vegetables,  to  their  wood  ; and 
that  of  the  piftils,  or  female  ones,  to  their  pith.  Hence  he 
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ofduced  a fine  fanciful  hypothefis,  that  the  mule  offspring 
crofs  impregnation  (hould  refemble  its  father  in  external 
habit  and  chara&ers,  and  its  mother  in  internal  qualities, 
which  opinion  he  alfo  extended  to  the  animal  creation  ; nor 
did  he  want  fads  to  fupport  it.  Both  kingdoms  were  ran- 
facked  to  fupply  them  ; for  fome  fads  may  be  found  to  fup- 
port any  hypothefis,  any  at  leaft  conceived  by  a mind  fo 
able,  ingenious,  and  intelligent  as  that  of  Linnaeus.  Mule 
animals,  whether  thofe  properly  fo  called,  produced  between 
different  fpecies,  or  whether  thofe  engendered  between  varie- 
ties of  the  fame  fpecies,  are  often  found  to  refemble  the  father 
in  their  form  or  coat,  while  their  conftitution  and  difpofition 
are  more  like  the  mother.  The  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  in 
mule  plants.  Linnxusis  unqueftionably  right  in  attributing 
the  origin  of  the  fubftance  of  the  feed  of  plants  to  the  female 
part  of  the  flower,  the  fundion  of  the  pollen  being  only  to 
communicate  life,  or  a power  of  vegetation,  to  the  embryo, 
and  lot  to  convey  any  fubftance,  or  corpufcule,  out  of  which 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant  are  to  be  formed.  At 
leaft  this  feems  themoft  reafonable  opinion,  even  from  a con- 
templation of  the  experiments  of  thofe  who  have  laboured  to 
overfet  altogether  his  dodrine  of  the  fexes  of  plants.  It  is 
difficult  to  fay  whether  the  embryo  of  a feed  be  formed  at 
all  before  impregnation,  becaufe,  if  formed,  it  is  very  foon 
obliterated  in  cafe  impregnation  fails,  a mere  cavity  being 
found  in  its  place  when  the  feed  is  at  all  advanced.  But 
we  have  feen  much  more  reafon  to  believe  its  obliteration, 
rather  than  the  contrary  ; and  in  molt  cafes  of  non-impreg- 
nation, the  cotyledons  are  obliterated  alfo.  See  Coty- 
ledones,  Embryo,  and  Fecundation  of  Plants. 

In  another  office  which  he  attributed  to  the  medulla  or 
pith,  Linnaeus  was  unqueftionably  miftaken.  He  thought 
it  the  origin  of  the  wood  ; believing  that  a layer  was  every 
year  added  internally  to  the  body  of  a tree  from  this  fub- 
ftance. Du  Hamel  refuted  this  opinion,  by  experiments, 
which  clearly  proved  the  wood  to  be  depofited  by  the  bark, 
as  we  have  explained  in  the  articles  Cortex,  and  Circula- 
tion of  the  Sap. 

But  while  we  thus  reject  opinions  of  the  great  Swedifh 
naturalift,  which  have  been  proved  to  want  a folid  founda- 
tion, it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  how  far  his  general 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  medulla  may  be  defenfible. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a great  analogy  between  this 
part  and  the  nervous  fyftem  of  animals,  with  refped  to  Situa- 
tion and  protection,  as  well  as  in  its  general  uniformity  of 
appearance  and  texture  in  widely  different  orders  of  plants ; 
while  the  differences  in  thefe  refpeds  which  it  exhibits  in 
other  tribes,  are  not  at  all  greater  than  thofe  found  in  the 
nervous  fyftems  and  brains  of  different  claffes  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  If,  moreover,  it  be  faid,  that  the  pith  is  of  too 
Ample  a conftrudion  to  allow  a belief  of  its  being  of  fo 
great  importance  to  the  vegetable  conftitution,  as  to  be  the 
feat  of  life,  or  immediate  organ  of  vegetation  ; furely  we 
are  as  little  able  to  difcover  any  thing  in  the  form  or  texture 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  to  account  for  their  wonderful  but 
undeniable  properties.  Scarcely  any  phenomenon  in  the 
animal  frame  is  lefs  intelligible,  than  the  change  in  the  pith 
of  a plant  from  its  fucculent  ftate,  to  that  dry  congeries  of 
an  infinite  number  of  clofe  cells  or  veficles,  impervious  to 
fluids,  and  having  no  communication  with  each  other.  Yet 
the  moifture  efcapes  by  no  means  readily  from  the  pith  in 
its  juicy  ftate ; for  a thin  (lice  of  it  in  that  ftate  dries  very 
(lowly.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Knight  has  fuppofed  the  me- 
dulla to  be  a refervoir  of  moifture,  to  which  the  growing 
vegetable  may  have  recourfe,  when  its  fap-veffels  are  occa- 
sionally exhaufted  by  inordinate  perfpiration.  “ Plants,” 
fays  this  excellent  writer,  “ cannot,  like  animals,  fly  to  the 


(hade  and  the  brook.”  This  is  undoubtedly  true ; but,  in* 
(lead  of  fuch  a refource,  their  leaves  when  exhaufted  droop, 
or  fold  over  each  other  ; fo  that  their  pores  are  contracted, 
and  the  very  check  which  their  energy  receives  prevents 
further  exhauftion,  and  gives  time  for  frelh  fupplies  from 
the  root.  Mr.  Knight  has  indeed  (hewn  that  the  part  in 
queftion  may,  occalionally  at  leaft,  be  difpenfed  with,  and 
removed  from  a branch  without  injuring  it ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  more  recently  (hewn  the  importance,  if 
not  of  the  medulla , of  its  analogous  organ,  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance ; having  found  that  fubftance  capable,  as  he  thinks, 
of  affuming  the  vafcular  ftrudure,  and  adual  vegetation,  of 
what  Linnasus  terms  the  cortical  fubftance  of  a plant. 

The  writer  of  the  prefent  article  has  always  been  partial 
to  the  opinion  of  the  medulla  being,  fome  how  or  other,  an 
organ  fubfervient  to  the  vital  energy  of  the  vegetable  frame  ; 
but  we  can  ftill  lefs,  if  poffible,  comprehend  its  mode  of 
aCtion,  than  that  of  our  own  brain  and  nerves.  It  is 
branched  off  and  diffufed,  like  the  nervous  matter,  to  every 
part  of  the  vegetable  body,  and  hence  may  eafily  be  fup- 
pofed to  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  whole,  though,  no  more 
than  nerves,  the  organ  or  the  direCt  fource  of  nouriftiment ; 
for  its  ftrudure  is  fuch  that  it  can  tranfmit  no  fluids  for  that 
purpofe  from  the  vafcular  fyftem  ; at  leaft  not  in  any  way 
that  we  can  comprehend,  till  it  has  taken  upon  itfelf  a dif- 
ferent organization  from  what  is  natural  to  it.  The  pith 
however  is  certainly  mod  vigorous  and  abundant  in  young 
and  growing  branches,  and  muft  be  fuppofed  fubfervient, 
in  fome  way  or  other,  to  their  increafe.  Mr.  Lindfay  of 
Jamaica  (fee  Linds^a),  many  years  ago  communicated 
a paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  which,  for  fome  reafon  un- 
known to  us,  was  never  printed,  the  objed  of  which  was  to 
prove  a medullary  knot  in  the  leaf-ftalk  of  the  Mimofa  pu- 
diea,  or  Senfitive  Plant,  to  be  the  feat  of  that  remarkable 
irritability  for  which  the  plant  in  queftion  is  celebrated. 
We  are  not  however  able  to  trace  any  thing  of  this  nature 
in  the  ftamens  of  the  Barberry,  which  are  no  lefs  remarkable 
for  their  irritability.  Nor  can  we  trace,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, the  nervous  fyftem  of  the  infed  tribe,  even  where  we  are 
not  prevented  by  the  minutenefs  of  the  objed  of  our  exa- 
mination ; though  the  animals  of  that  tribe  yield  to  none  in 
the  fufceptibility  and  energy  of  their  nervous  fyftem.  In 
both  cafes  the  transparency  of  the  parts  may  account  for 
this  difficulty. 

We  can  therefore  only  reafon  by  analogy  concerning  the 
fundions  of  parts,  whofe  ftrudure  cannot  be  afcertained, 
much  lefs  their  mode  of  adion.  We  (hall  conclude  this 
article  with  the  mention  of  one  phenomenon,  eafily  obfervable 
by  any  perfon  who  will  beftow  attention  upon  it.  There 
are  feveral  fpecies  of  Grafs,  amongft  which  are  the  Common 
Cal’s-tail,  Phleum  pratenfe,  and  the  Floating  Fox-tail,  Alo- 
pecurus  geniculatus,  whofe  nature  is  to  have  an  entirely  fibrous 
root.  Their  proper  ftation  is  in  moift,  or  even  watery 
fituations.  But  if  they  chance  to  eftablifti  themfelves  in 
ground  whofe  degree  of  moifture  varies  occafionally,  or 
efpecially  in  very  dry  fpots,  as  on  the  top  of  a wall,  they 
acquire  bulbous  roots,  of  a very  juicy  ntffure.  This  is 
evidently  a provifion  of  Nature,  to  guard  the  plant  againft 
deftrudion  from  drought ; as  the  tribe  of  naturally  bul- 
bous plants  are,  for  the  mod  part,  intended  to  occupy  dry, 
fandy,  or  barren  ground,  under  a burning  fun.  The  natu. 
rally  bulbous  grafs  Poa  bulbofa , if  cultivated  in  the  rich  and 
regularly  watered  foil  of  a garden,  gradually  lofes  its  bul- 
bous habit,  becomes  exceffively  luxuriant,  and  in  time  perifties, 
in  confequence  of  exhauftion  from  that  very  luxuriance,  to 
which  the  annual  formation  of  buibs,  in  its  proper  fandy 
fituation,  is  a feafonable  check.  All  thefe  inltances  furely 
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prove  the  accumulation  of  medulla  in  fuch  bulbous  roots,  to 
be  equivalent  to  an  accumulation  of  vital  energy.  They 
cannot  be  mere  refervoirs  of  rr.oifture,  for  all  that  they  can 
poffibly  contain  is  not  adequate  to  the  fupply  of  a few 
minutes  perfpiration  from  the  herbage.  They  may  indeed 
hufband  that  moifture,  fo  as  to  render  the  fcanty  fupplies 
obtained  by  the  fibres  below,  or  by  abforption  through  the 
leaves,  fufficient  to  keep  the  half-ftarved  plant  from  abfolute 
deftrudtion ; their  own  extraordinary  luxuriance  proving 
the  falvation  of  the  parts  which  they  feem  to  ftarve,  but  to 
which  they  are  a neceffary  and  certain  refource.  The  juft 
confideration  of  flelhy  roots  in  general  will  be  found  to 
illuftrate  this  fubject ; for  though  thofe  of  biennial  plants 
muft  be  confidered  as  refervoirs  of  nutriment,  hoarded  up 
by  the  growth  of  the  firft  feafon,  for  the  inordinate  fupply 
of  the  next  ; the  phyfiology  of  perennial  bulbous  roots 
feems  to  indicate,  that  all  are  likewife  refervoirs  of  vital 
energy,  of  which  the  medulla  is  the  immediate  organ,  and 
probably  the  exclufive  refidence.  S. 

MEDULLARY  Arteries,  in  Anatomy,  the  arteries 
diftributed  bn  the  fubftance  which  fiils  the  interior  of  bones. 
See  Medullary  Syjlem. 

Medullary  Sub/lance,  is  the  white  matter  of  the  brain 
and  nerves.  See  Brain. 

Medullary  Syjlem,  is  the  exprefiion  employed  by  Bichat 
to  denote  the  tiffue  that  occupies  the  interior  of  the  bones. 
Its  organical  arrangement,  vital  properties,  fundtions  and 
difeafes,  are  imperfectly  underftood.  Some  remarks  on  it 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Bone.  It  is  found  only 
in  the  bones,  and  its  ufes  feem  only  relative  to  thofe  organs  : 
yet  its  organization  and  properties  are  fo  different  as  to  juf- 
tify  us  in  confidering  it  feparately. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  it  very  diftinguifhable  from  each 
other  : one  occupies  the  cellular  ftrudiure  in  the  extremities 
of  the  long  bones,  and  in  all  the  interior  of  the  fhort  and  flat 
bones  : the  other  is  found  only  in  the  middle  of  tha  former. 

The  firft  appears  to  confift  of  the  ramifications  of  thofe 
veffels,  which  enter  by  numerous  fmall  holes  of  the  furface 
into  the  common  cellular  tiffue  of  the  bone.  They  divide 
very  minutely  on  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  cells,  producing 
the  red  appearance  which  characterizes  that  part,  and  which 
is  more  ftrongly  marked  in  proportion  as  the  fubjedt  is 
younger.  To  them,  and  the  blood  which  they  contain,  is 
owing  the  red  colour  of  the  powdery  fubftance  produced 
in  fawing  through  a bone.  Fine  injections  propel  the  blood 
contained  in  this  tiffue,  and  make  it  appear  in  the  adult  as 
red  as  that  of  the  foetus  when  uninjedted. 

Authors  have  generally  admitted  the  exiflence  of  a fine 
membrane  in  thefe  bony  cells,  and  have  afligned  to  it  the 
office  of  exhaling  the  medullary  fluid.  Bichat  reprefents  it 
as  a merely  vafcular  texture,  without  any  continuous  fur- 
face  ; and  obferves,  that  the  bone  itfelf,  in  many  points,  is 
in  contaCt  with  the  medullary  fluid.  It  poffeffes  merely  the 
organic  fenfibility  and  contradtility  neceffary  for  the  fecre- 
tion  of  its  fluid,  and  is  diftinguifhed  in  that  refpedt  from 
the  medullary  fyftem  of  the  middle  of  long  bones,  which  is 
the  feat  of  well-marked  animal  fenfibility.  There  is  no  fign 
of  pain  when  it  is  irritated  in  a living  animal.  If  it  be  very 
extenfively  injured,  necrofis  may  enfue : but  fmaller  in- 
juries have  not  this  confequence.  Bichat  perforated  the  ex- 
tremity of  a long  bone  in  an  animal,  and  then  introduced  a 
hot  wire  ; it  healed  without  necrofis. 

The  vafcular  network  forming  this  fyftem  is  obfcured  in 
the  cartilaginous  ftate  of  the  bone  by  the  gelatine  : as  that 
is  removed,  the  cells  and  veffels  become  manifeft.  In  the 
foetus,  and  in  the  early  years  of  life,  it  contains  no  oily  fluid  : 
at  this  time  the  blood  is  more  abundant,  and  the  cells  are 


filled  with  fome  fluid,  of  which  the  nature  is  not  well  un- 
derftood. Medullary  oil  is  afterwards  depofited,  and  its 
proportion  mcreafes  until  the  growth  is  completed.  The  cel- 
lular ftruCiure  of  an  adult  bone  expcfed  to  a pretty  confider- 
able  heat  parts  with  a large  quantity  of  oily  fluid  : the  fame 
experiment  tried  on  a foetal  bone  produces  only  deiiccaticn 
of  the  tiffue  from  evaporation  of  its  fluids.  When  the  ex- 
tremity of  a long  bone  of  the  adult  is  fet  on  fire,  the  con- 
tained medullary  fubftance  keeps  up  the  combuftion  ; in 
the  foetus,  the  bone  ceafes  to  burn  as  foon  as  it  is  removed 
from  the  fire,  as  the  fluids  will  not  maintain  the  combuftion. 
The  bones,  when  dried,  remain  white  and  dry  in  the 
foetus : they  are  yellow  and  greafy  in  the  adult  at  their  ex- 
tremities. Ebullition  extraCts  much  oil  from  the  cellular 
tiffue  of  adult  bones,  but  none  from  thofe  of  the  fcetus. 

The  fecond  medullary  fyftem  occupies  the  large  cavity  in 
the  centre  of  the  long  bones.  Each  of  fuch  cavities  is  lined 
by  a thin  membrane,  prolongations  of  which  cover  the  thin 
portions  of  cellular  tiffue  that  project  into  the  cavity,  or 
pafs  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  and  form  cells  in  which  the 
medullary  fluid  is  contained.  The  fituation  in  which  it 
exifts,  gives  to  it,  when  confidered  altogether,  a nearly  cylin- 
drical form. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ends  of  this  fyftem  have  any 
communication  with  the  former  : the  two  are  feparated  by  a 
marked  line  of  diftindtion,  and  not  gradually  confounded  : 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  point  clearly. 

The  great  delicacy  of  the  membrane  conceals  the  nature 
of  its  texture  : it  cannot  be  referred  either  to  the  ferous, 
mucous,  or  fibrous  clafs.  and  has  no  analogy  in  its  func- 
tions, & c.  with  the  periofteum,  to  which  it  has  been  often 
compared.  A principal  artery  enters  at  the  chief  hole  of 
each  long  bone,  and  ramifies  on  this  membrane.  Its 
branches  give  it,  in  the  fcetus,  a reddifh  colour,  which  dis- 
appears afterwards.  Expofure  of  the  containing  cylinder 
to  fire  renders  the  membrane  more  apparent  by  corrugating 
and  curling  it  up. 

We  have  no  means  of  bringing  the  properties  that  arifes 
from  ftrudture  (proprietes  de  tifiu)  in  this  fyftem  under  our 
obfervation. 

It  enjoys  animal  fenfibility  in  a very  confiderab’e  degree, 
as  we  may  prove  by  introducing  a probe  into  the  medullary 
cavity  of  a bone,  by  injedting  an  irritating  fluid,  or  ufing  any 
other  mode  of  irritation. 

The  fecretion  and  abforption  of  the  medullary'  fluid  prove 
the  exiftence  of  organic  fenfibility,  and  of  infenfible  organic 
contractility. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  account,  that  the  vital 
powers  are  more  adtive  in  this  than  in  the  bony  fyftem,  con- 
iequently  that  the  vital  phenomena  muft  be  more  rapid,  and 
the  difeafes  lefs  prone  to  alfume  the  chronic  form,  than  thofe 
which  affedt  the  bones. 

The  medullary  membrane  appears  to  exift  in  the  cartilagi- 
nous ftate  of  the  middle  of  long  bor.e6  ; but  gelatine  is  then 
depofited  in  it,  fo  that  the  whole  bone  is  homogeneous  in 
appearance.  When  offification  begins,  the  gelatine  is  ab- 
forbed,  and  the  medullary  cavity  formed : the  membrane 
admits  red  blood.  At  firft,  however,  no  oily  matter  is  de- 
pofited in  the  cells : inftead  of  it,  there  is  a reddifh  mucila- 
ginous fluid,  which  exhibits  nothing  of  a greafy  appearance 
when  preffed  between  the  fingers.  No  particles  of  oil  fwim 
in  the  water  after  it  has  been  boiled.  The  middle  of  a 
long  bone  expofed  to  heat  burns  with  the  formation  of  in- 
flamed drops  : nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  foetus. 

The  fundtion  of  the  medullary  membrane  is  to  depofit, 
by  exhalation,  the  medullary  fluid,  and  to  convey  it  again 
into  the  blood  by  abforption.  It  muft  therefore  poffefs 
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exhalants  and  abforbents  as  well  as  blood-veflels,  although 
we  cannot  demonftrate  them  anatomically.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  medullary  fyftem  refembles  the  fat.  It  is  hardly 
pofiible  for  us  to  know  whether  the  exhalation  be  aug- 
mented or  dimimfhed  by  any  caufcs.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain, that  in  phthifis,  dropfy,  or  other  affedlions  in  which 
extreme  general  debility  is  produced  by  a gradual  redu&ion 
of  the  vital  powers,  the  medullary  fluid  lofes  its  eflential 
characters,  and  affumes  an  appearance  altogether  different 
from  its  natural  one,  without  any  alteration  in  the  texture  of 
the  membrane.  It  has  a mucilaginous  or  gelatinous  appear- 
ance, almoft  like  that  of  the  foetus. 

That  the  medullary  membrane  has  3 clofe  connexion  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  bone  is  rendered  evident  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Troja,  in  which  it  is  fliewn  that  its  deftrudlion  is 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  bone,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  one,  to  which  the  periofteum  ferves  as  a nutritive  pa- 
renchyma. The  common  way  of  proceeding  has  been  to 
faw  off  the  extremity  of  a long  bone,  and  to  introduce  a 
red-hot  wire  into  the  medullary  cavity,  fo  as  to  diforganize 
the  part  completely.  Soon  after  the  periofteum  fwells, 
becomes  inflamed,  and  extremely  fenfible  to  the  touch.  The 
inflammation  difappears,  and  the  fenfibility  is  gradually  ren- 
dered lefs  acute.  The  internal  layers  of  the  membrane  re- 
ceive a depofition  of  gelatine,  and  thus  a cartilaginous  (heath 
is  formed  including  the  dead  bone.  After  a certain  time, 
of  which  the  length  may  vary  from  many  caufes,  phof- 
phat  of  lime  is  depofited,  and  converts  the  cartilaginous 
into  a bony  (heath.  The  inner  bone  is  now  a dead  body 
furrounded  on  all  Tides  by  a living  one.  Bichat,  Anatomie 
Gcnerale,  tom.  ii. 

Medullary  Sarcoma,  in  Surgery,  a name  given  by  Mr. 
Abernethy  to  a kind  of  farcomatous  fwelling,  the  confid- 
ence of  which  refembles  that  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  brain.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a (pecies  of  fungus 
hacmatodcs.  See  Fungus  and  Tumour. 

MEDUMACK,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in 
the  diftridft  of  Maine,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  N.  lat.  44°. 
W.  long.  69'  15'. 

MEDUNA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  Friuli ; 
1 2 miles  W.  of  Concordia. 

MEDUNCOCK,  a plantation  of  America,  in  Lincoln 
county,  Maine;  40  miles  E.S.E.  ofWifcaffet,  containing 
380  inhabitants. 

MEDUS,  or  Medinus,  a name  given  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  to  a (tone  brought  from  Media,  of  which 
they  fay  there  were  two  kinds,  the  one  b’ack,  and  the  other 
green.  They  attribute  many  ftrange  virtues  to  thefe 
(tones  ; the  black  they  fay  was  a fatal  poifon  when  taken 
inwardly,  but  that  if  wetted  with  milk,  and  rubbed  upon 
the  (kin  of  a woman  with  child,  it  caufed  her  to  bring  forth 
a boy.  This  feems  to  be  only  a falfe  hi  (lory  of  the  medea  of 
Pliny. 

MEDUSA,  in  Botany , is  a name  beftpwed  on  this  ge- 
nus by  Loureiro,  from  the  long  curling  hairs  of  its  capfule 
refembling  the  fnakes  which  are  fabled  to  have  covered  the 
head  of  Medufa.  This  name  however  is  untenable,  from  its 
having  been  previoully  applied  to  defignate  a genus  of 
Vermes.  We  are  only  acquainted  with  this  plant  as  it  oc- 
curs in  Loureiro,  and  being  unable  to  refer  it  to  any  other 
genus,  we  mud  be  content  to  give  that  author’s  account  of  it. 
— Loureir.  Cochinch.  406.  — Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia 
Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  of  five, 
ovate,  hairy,  incurved,  fpreading  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
ovate-oblong,  curved,  inflexed,  afterwards  reflexed  towards 
the  top,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stum.  Filaments  five, 
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thread-fhaped,  united  at  the  bafe  into  a tube,  equal  in  length 
to  the  corolla  ; anthers  incumbent.  Pi/I.  Germen  fuperior, 
nearly  round  ; ftyle  awl  (haped,  hairy,  the  fame  length  as 
the  ftamens ; ftigma  Ample.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  three- 
lobed,  covered  with  numerous,  long,  twilled  hairs,  of  one  cell 
and  three  valves.  Seeds  fix,  roundifh. 

Efl.  Ch.  Monogynous.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals 
five.  Capfule  with  one  cell,  three  valves,  and  fix  feeds. 

1.  M.  anguifera.  Snake-bearing  Medufa.  Cay  chom 
chom  dat,  of  the  Cochin-Chinefe,  Loureiro. — A tree  of 
middling  fize,  with  afeending  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
ovate-oblong,  ferrated,  pointed,  fmooth.  Flowers  red,  not 
many  on  a ftalk.  Capfule  hairy,  opening  in  three  lobes,  which 
expand  horizontally. 

Medusa,  in  Natural  Hiftory , a genus  of  the  Vermes, 
Mollufca  clafs  and  order,  of  which  the  generic  charadler 
is.  Body  gelatinous,  orbicular*  and  generally  flat  underneath; 
the  mouth  central,  beneath. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  have  been  commonly  denomi- 
nated “ fea-nettles,’’  from  the  opinion  that  the  larger  fpe- 
cies,  when  touched,  excite  a tingling  fenfation,  and  a (light 
rednefs  of  the  (kin  : they  are  fuppofed  to  conftitute  the 
chief  food  of  cetaceous  ii(h  ; and  molt  of  them  (hine  with 
great  fplendour  in  the  water.  The  form  of  their  body, 
while  at  reft,  is  that  of  the  fegment  of  a fphere,  of  which 
the  convex  furface  is  fmooth,  and  the  flat  part  provided 
with  feveral  tentacula.  The  body  is  tranfparent,  and  fo 
gelatinous,  that  it  is  reduced  almoft  to  nothing  by  eva- 
poration, when  left  on  the  (hore.  Several  coloured  lines 
may  be  feen  within,  but  there  is  nothing  that  would  lead 
one  to  think  there  is  a circulation  going  on.  The  lines, 
which  are  more  numerous  towards  the  borders,  feem  to  be 
appendages  of  the  alimentary  cavity.  Thefe  animals  fwim 
well,  and  appear  to  perform  that  motion  by  rendering  their 
body  more  or  lefs  convex,  and  thus  (Inking  the  water. 
When  left  on  the  (hore  they  are  motionlefs,  and  look  more 
like  flat  cakes  of  jelly,  than  living  animals.  There  are  about 
forty-four  fpccies  diftributed  into  two  fedlions,  viz.  A.  Body 
with  ciiiate  ribs : and  B Thofe  that  have  a fmooth  body. 
Many  of  the  fpecies  are  to  be  found  in  the  feas  about 
our  own  country,  and  will  be  marked  as  fucli  with  af- 
tcrilks. 

A.  Body  with  ciiiate  Ribs. 

Species. 

Infundibulum.  The  fpecific  character  of  this  is,  body 
ovate,  with  nine  ciiiate  ribs.  It  inhabits  the  Indian,  Medi- 
terranean, and  North  feas  ; is  about  three  inches  and  a half 
long.  The  body  is  obtufely  eight-angled,  hollow,  tranfpa- 
rent,  open  at  the  larger  extremity,  and  of  a firm  gelatinous 
fubftance.  It  contradls  and  expands  with  great  facility  ; 
ribs  purplifh,  and  furnifhed  with  a Tingle  row  of  (hort  and 
(lender  fibres. 

Pileus.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  globular  with  ciii- 
ate ribs,  and  two  ciiiate  cirri.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean feas. 

Cucumis.  This  is  oblong  with  eight  ciiiate  ribs,  with 
cirri.  It  is  found  in  the  Greenland  feas,  and  moves  very 
(lowly  by  means  of  the  fibres  on  the  ribs  : when  touched  it 
contradls  itfelf  into  the  form  of  an  apple.  The  body  is 
white  mixed  with  blue,  and  covered  with  irregular  red 
fpots  ; it  has  two  apertures,  terminal  meeting  in  the  oblor.g 
middle  cavity.  It  probably  derives  its  name  from  its  (hape 
and  appearance. 

Ovum.  Ovate,  with  eight  ciiiate  ribs  and  two  pair  of 
cirri,  one  pair  of  which  is  very  long.  Inhabits  the  Green- 
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land  feas,  and  refembles  a hat,  feldom  larger  than  a pigeon’s 
egg.  The  body  is  lucid  and  exceedingly  fragile  ; the  frag- 
ments, while  alive,  are  blue. 

B.  Body  fmooth. 

Species. 

Porpita.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  flat  above,  be- 
neath it  is  a little  convex,  grooved,  and  villous.  It  is  found  in 
India. 

* Cruciata.  This  fpecies  has  a body  marked  with  a 
njilk-white  crofs.  It  inhabits  the  European  feas.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a tranfparent  colourlefs  jelly  ; the  body 
is  furrounded  at  the  margin  with  very  fine  fibres  : the  crofs 
is  marked  with  a brown  fpot  on  each  arm.  It  is  luminous 
when  under  fun-fliine. 

Hysocella.  The  body  is  convex,  having  fixteen  rays, 
and  four  united  tentacula  beneath.  It  is  found  in  the  fea 
round  Portugal.  The  body  above  is  whitilh,  the  rays  com- 
pofed  of  extremely  minute  reddilh-brown  dots  ; beneath  it 
is  concave  ; the  tentacula  are  longer  than  the  body,  lanceo- 
late, and  marked  with  reddilh  Arise. 

* yEquorf.a.  This  is  a flattifh  fpecies,  with  a villous  in- 
fledted  tentaculate  margin.  It  is  extremely  fimple,  foft,  and 
fringed  at  the  margin  with  white. 

* Aurita.  Convex  above,  with  an  infledted  fringed  mar- 
gin ; beneath  with  four  arched  cavities  near  the  centre..  It 
is  frequently  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  fea  ; is 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  When  the  fun  fltines 
upon  the  animals  of  this  fpecies,  they  reflect  a beautiful 
fplendour. 

* Capillata.  The  body  is  convex,  with  fixteen  inden- 
tations round  the  margin,  and  numerous  flender  filaments 
beneath.  It  inhabits  the  ocean,  and  is  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  The  body  is  dei’cribed  as  whitilh,  femi-pellu- 
cid,  fragile  ; above  convex,  beneath  flat  with  a rough  circle; 
within  this  there  are  eight  pair  of  rays  ; ^md  a number  of 
curled  fibres  and  appendages  from  the  centre  : the  margin 
is  divided  into  eight  portions,  each  of  which  is  emargi- 
nated. 

* Pilearis.  This  has  a capitate  diflc,  with  eight  fm all 
holes  on  the  border  : beneath  it  is  arched  and  hairy.  The 
body  has  an  irregular, refiefted  margin. 

Marsupialis.  This  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  ; is 
femi-oval  with  four  tentacula  on  the  margin,  and  refembles  a 
purfe. 

Hemispiiasrica.  This,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  hemi- 
fpherical,  with  four  tranfverfe  ribs  beneath,  and  marginal 
tentacula  and  globules  : the  margin  is  entire  : is  not  a 

quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  found  in  the  European 
feas. 

Pelagica.  Hemifpherical-concave,  wfith  a crenate  in- 
curved margin  and  eight  tentacula.  It  is  found  in  the 
American  and  Atlantic  feas. 

Noctiluca.  This  fpecies  is  depreffed,  with  reddilh-brown 
warts  and  dots  : margin  with  eight  red  tentacula. 

* Fusca.  The  body  of  this  has  fixteen  brown  rays  and 
a brown  circle  in  the  middle ; the  circumference  is  edged 
with  alternate  crooked  fangs  and  oval  tubercles.  It  inhabits 
the  coaft  of  Cornwall.  The  tentacula  are  four,  lacerated, 
and  a little  exceeding  the  body. 

* Purpura.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  decorated  with 
pale  purple  rays,  and  a light  purple  crofs  in  'the  centre,  be- 
tween each  bar  of  which  i3  a deep  purple  horfe-lhoe-lhaped 
mark. 

* Tubercclata.  With  fifteen  brown  rays  meetii  g at 
the  centre,  and  fmali  oval  tubercles  round  the  margin  ; it 


has  four  tentacula  plain,  and  much  longer  than  the  body. 
It  inhabits  the  coaft  of  Cornwall. 

* Undulata.  This  derives  its'name  from  its  undulate 
margin  ; it  has  fangs  on  the  projefting  parts  ; beneath  it  has 
four  orifices,  between  which  is  a ftem  divided  into  eight 
ragged  tentacula.  It  is  found  on  the  .coaft  of  Corn- 
wall. 

* Lunulata.  The  margin  is  tuberculate ; beneath  in 
the  centre  are  four  conic  appendages  forming  a crofs,  with 
feveral  others,  like  ferrate  leaves, , iurrounding  it.  The  ten- 
tacula are  eight,  not  longer  than  the  margin,  and  between 
each  is  a femi-lunar  aperture.  It  inhabits  the  coaft  of 
Cornwall. 

Nuda.  Orbicular,  blue,  without  crcft  ; the  tentacula  of 
the  diflc  are  naked,  with  three  rows  of  glands.  It  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  never  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
body  has  a whitilh  diflc  above,  and  radiate  with  concentric 
ftriac,  the  margin  and  border  blue ; the  tentacula  are  fili- 
form and  blueilh-hyaline. 

Viclelia.  This  alfo  is  orbicular,  blue,  with  an  oblique 
fimple  creft  or  membrane,  and  numerous  tentacula  beneath. 
It  inhabits  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  feas.  The 
body  is  flat,  thin  oval,  and  marked  with  numerous  tentacula 

beneath. 

Spirans.  Oval,  blue,  with  oblique  divided  creft  or 
veil,  and  numerous  tentacula  beneath.  It  is  about  two 
inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  Body  thin, 
convex,  and  terminating  in  a whitilh  central  knob  above, 
blue  with  a brown  border ; creft  two-parted  and  ftriate  ; 
the  tentacula  are  filiform. 

Pulmo.  Hemifpherical-concave,  with  a fringed  border  ; 
beneath  ftriate,  the  ftem  with  four  openings  and  eight  arms. 
It  inhabits  the  Tufcan  fea.  This  has  been  very  minutely 
defcribed  in  the  following  terms  : 

“ Body  gelatinous,  pellucid,  tough,  cryftalline.  The 
head  is  large,  hemifpherical,  concave  beneath,  and  marked 
with  numerous  ilrix,  crofted  by  fixteen  diftant  ligaments, 
each  emitting  a Ihort  branch  on  both  lides.  Border  fringed 
with  numerous  roundifh  fcallops.  Stem  large,  thick,  fquare, 
with  four  femi-oval  opening?,  each  of  which  has  a large 
lobe  above,  and  a fmaller  beneath.  Eight  branches  or  arms 
proceeding  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem,  fub-cylindric, 
pendent,  and  wrinkled  behind  ; befides  thefe,  there  are  fix- 
teen fubtrigor.al  appendages  rifing  from  the  beginning  of 
each  branch,  bifid  iu  front,  and  terminated  on  the  upper 
fide  by  a flat  wrinkled  furface  ; the  branches  end  in  as  many 
fub-pyramidical  branchias,  the  two  exterior  fides  of  which 
are  prominent,  and  ending  in  a thickly  wrinkled  furface : 
thefe  are  terminated  by  eight  oblong  fub-triangular  thick 
pendent  bodies,  ending  in  three  flat  acute  membranaceous 
pieces.  Within  the  openings  is  a flexuous  ftriate  blueilh- 
yellow  band.” 

Tyrrhena.  This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  found  in  the 
Tufcan  fea.  It  is  convex;  the  margin  crenate,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  very  long  fibres  or  threads ; beneath  are  four 
tentacula.  I'ue  body  is  fmooth,  tender,  hyaline,  fpotted 
witli  red  ; beneath  are  four  cavities,  each  marked  with  a red 
band. 

Tubercularis.  The  diflc  of  this  is  prominent;  the 
margin  is  eight  times  divided  and  ftriate  beneath  ; it  has 
eight  tubercles.  It  is  found  in  the  Tufcan  fea.  The  body 
is  hyaline,  and  it  is  often  two  pounds  weight ; beneath 
fulvous,  with  innumerable  curved  fibres  ; tubercles  blueifh- 
white,  ending  in  two  ftems,  terminated  by  a pellucid 
whitilh  membrane,  which  is  flaccid  and  blue  or  white  at 
the  tip. 

Uxriculus.  This  fpecies  is  bottle-fhaped,  with  a very 
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long  granular  central  tentaculum  beneath  ; margin  with  nu- 
merous blue  tentacula  tipt  with  white.  Inhabits  the  ocean  ; 
is  hyaline,  with  about  thirty  marginal  cirri. 

Caravella.  Body  ovate,  with  very  long  central  ten- 
tacula beneath,  and  a crenulatp  veil  above.  It  is  found  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  inflames  the  hand  by  its  touch.  The 
body  is  thin,  fmooth,  fliining,  blueifh,  hyaline,  and  tapering 
on  each  fide  ; the  crelt  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
back;  it  is  femi-lunar,  comprefled,  furrowed  with  branched 
grooves,  and  marked  with  rofy  veins;  tentacula  jointed, 
blue,  fragile,  and  intermixed  with  fhorter  tubercles. 

Umbella.  Tentacula  of  the  dilk  naked,  of  the  margin 
glandular ; margin  membranaceous,  crenate.  Inhabits  the 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas.  The  body  is  rigid,  de- 
prefled,  with  radiate  grooves  above ; beneath  with  a clavate 
trunk  in  the  middle,  furrounded  with  fhort  clavate  tubes ) 
tentacula  jointed  with  three  rows  of  glands. 

Dimorpha.  Back  eminent ; beneath  a minute  crofs  fur- 
rounded  with  five  apertures  ; the  margin  is  ciliate.  It  is 
found  in  the  North  feas.  The  body,  when  expanded,  is  or- 
bicular, with  a fquare  inflefled  margin  ; beneath  it  is  con- 
cave ; the  back  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  radiate  grooves, 
with  an  elevated  central  crofs  and  white  fibres. 

Campanula.  The  difk  is  gibbous ; the  border  wide 
and  ciliate  ; beneath  is  a hairy  crofs.  It  inhabits  the  Green- 
land feas.  The  body  is  conic-orbicular,  beneath  hollow  and 
fnowy  ; the  fringe  of  the  margin  and  crofs  yellow  ; the  latter 
is  often  white. 

Digitata.  Hyaline,  with  a piflil  beneath  in  the  centre  ; 
margin  ciliate.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Greenland  feas.  It 
leaps  with  its  margin  bent  in.  Body  very  minute,  conic, 
Itriate ; fringe  yellow  or  white,  and  hooked  within  ; piftil 
ending  in  a yellow  or  white  pencil. 

Fkondosa.  Margin  of  the  difk  varied  with  white  opaque 
fpots ; it  has  eight  tentacula,  is  dichotomous,  and  is  befet 
with  white  pedunculate  warts  terminating  in  tufts.  It  is 
fmall,  and  found  in  the  Archipelago.  The  body  is  flattifh, 
a little  convex  above  ; the  border  is  membranaceous,  and 
fringed  with  white  fafeiculi ; beneath  is  a villous  nucleus, 
which  in  the  leffer  ones  is  eight-angled,  and  in  the  larger 
ones  ten-angled. 

Tetrastyla.  This  is  hemifpherical,  without  tentacula  ; 
furnifhed  with  four  marginal  tubes  united  into  a prifm.  It 
is  found  in  the  Red  fea,  and  is  about  a fpan  and  a half  acrofs. 
Body  hyaline,  rather  rigid ; the  tubes  of  the  margin  are 
linear,  three  inches  long,  ftraight  and  flat. 

Octostyla.  Hemifpherical,  without  marginal  tenta- 
cula ; beneath  is  a four-folded  column,  with  eight  many-cleft 
lobes  at  the  tip,  and  fixteen  lateral  appendages.  This  i3 
likewife  found  in  the  Red  fea.  The  body  is  of  a blueifh- 
hyaline,  and  is  a full  foot  in  diameter ; the  column  beneath 
is  about  an  inch  and  a half  long. 

Andromeda.  Hemifpherical,  without  marginal  arms; 
beneath  there  are  eight  round  ramified  foliaceous  arms.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  Red  fea.  The  body  is  tranfparent,  of  a 
pale  yellowifh-brown  or  blueifh  colour,  with  white  rays  and 
an  entire  margin  ; in  the  middle  is  a fmall  black  crofs ; the 
arms  are  white,  and  a little  thicker  than  a goofe-quill  at  the 
infertiou. 

Corona.  Hemifpherical,  without  marginal  tentacula ; 
beneath  there  are  eight  cultrate  arms,  toothed  each  fide  be- 
low. It  inhabits  the  Red  fea.  Body  reddifh-hyaline  ; it  is 
about  four  inches  acrofs,  with  a blue  crofs  in  the  middle ; 
the  arms  beneath  are  broad,  and  two-lobed  at  the  tip. 

Perse .15.  Hemifpherical,  hyaline,  with  an  opaque  white 
ring  within,  four  times  interrupted ; there  are  no  marginal 
temacula.  It  is  found  iu  the  Mediterranean.  The  body  is 


about  two  inches  wide,  with  a very  prominent  margin  ; it 
has  four  arms,  fub-lanceolate,  about  an  inch  long,  and  un- 
dulate at  the  margin. 

Cephea.  Hemifpherical,  tuberculate,  reddifh-brown ; 
beneath  are  eight  arms  villous  at  their  extremities,  and  nine 
long  filiform  tentacula.  It  inhabits  the  Red  fea.  The  body 
is  pellucid,  with  eight  paler  rays  ; arms  blueifh,  with  black 
extremities  ; the  tentacula  are  pointed. 

Proboscidalis.  Hemifpherical,  with  a long  probofeis 
in  the  middle  beneath,  and  fix  marginal  tentacula.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  The  body  is  hyaline, 
two  inches  ar.d  a half  broad,  with  a prominent  equal  margin  ; 
probofeis  fub-flexile,  and  truncate  at  the  tip,  with  a fringed 
folded  verfatile  membrane. 

Molltcina.  DeprefTed,  with  twelve  lateral  apertures 
and  tentacula.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
body  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  hyaline ; the 
margin  is  prominent,  with  twelve  plates. 

Pileata.  Ovate-eampanulate,  with  a hyaline  globe 
above  ; within  is  an  oblong  red  nucleus ; the  margin  has 
numerous  tentacula  that  are  yellow  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits 
the  Mediterranean.  The  body  is  an  inch  and  half  high  ; the 
margin  a little  contradled. 

Crucigera.  Hemifpherical,  with  a reddifh  crofs  as 
wide  as  the  body  ; the  body  is  fmall,  with  four  very  minute, 
white,  approximate  rings  above ; the  margin  is  thin,  pro- 
minent, varioufly  flexile,  and  often  reddifh  ; the  tentacula 
are  numerous,  but  not  fo  long  as  the  body  is  wide. 

Unguiculata.  Orbiculate ; above  flat,  with  fixteen 
rays ; the  margin  is  crenate,  with  fixteen  flightly  incurved 
fangs.  It  is  found  about  the  fliores  of  Jamaica,  and  is  the 
fize  of  a nutmeg.  The  body  is  diaphanous,  blueifh,  and 
fpotted. 

For  a defeription  of  feveral  of  the  above  fpecies,  as  af- 
fording an  exhibition  of  light,  and  for  an  account  of  certain 
changes,  recommended  by  Mr.  Macartney,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  genera,  and  of  the  names  of  fome  of  the  fpecies, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Light,  Exhibition  of,  by 
living  Animals,  at  the  clofe  of  the  20th  volume  of  this  work, 
having,  in  the  prefent,  confined  ourfelves  to  the  Linnaean  re- 
prefentation  of  the  genus. 

Mr.  (now  fir  Jofeph)  Banks,  in  his  pafTage  from  Madeira  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  difeovered  a new  fpecies  of  the  medufa,  which, 
when  brought  aboard  by  the  calling  net,  had  the  appearance  of 
metal  violently  heated,  and  emitted  a white  light.  With  thefe 
animals  were  taken  fmall  crabs  of  three  different  fpecies,  alto- 
gether new,  each  of  which  gave  as-  much  light  as  the  glow- 
worm, though  the  creature  was  not  fo  large  by  nine-tenths. 
Thefe  luminous  animals  gave  that  appearance  to  the  fea, 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  many  navigators,  and  of  which 
various  reafons  have  been  affigned.  It  appeared  to  emit 
flafhes  of  light  exactly  refembling  thofe  of  lightning,  only 
not  fo  confiderable,  but  fo  frequent,  that  fometimes  eight 
or  ten  were  vifible  at  the  fame  moment. 

Medusa’s  Head,  in  Botany.  See  Euphorbia. 

MEDUSAE  Caput,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given 
by  authors  to  the  Jlella  marina,  called  by  fome,  from  its  va- 
rious branchings,  Jlella  arborej'cens . Rwmphius,  Gefner,  and 
many  other  authors,  have  defenbed  this  llrange  fifn  in  its 
recent  ftate ; and  in  the  Adta  Eruditorum,  we  have  an  ac- 
curate figure,  and  a very  remarkable  account  of  one  which 
was  found  foffil,  and  preferved  in  a Angularly  perfetf  manner 
in  ftone. 

The  ftone  in  which  it  was  found  was  of  the  fiffile  or  flaty 
kind  ; and  it  was  fo  large  as  to  extend  over  a piece  of  this 
ftone  of  four  feet  in  length,  and  between  three  and  four  in 
breadth.  The  body  of  the  fifti,  from  which  all  the  reft  feem. 
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originally  to  have  arifen,  lay  at  one  corner  of  this  done,  and 
the  arms  extended  themfelves  lengthways  in  a very  diftinft 
and  natural  manner  the  whole  length  of  the  done  ; and  from 
thefe  there  parted,  on  every  fide,  other  fmaller  ones;  and 
thefe  were  finally  divided  into  others  mere  minute,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  reprefent  the  niced  painting.  Aft.  Erudit. 
ann.  172J,  p.  377. 

The  dudy  of  fodils  is  more  improved  by  this  fingle  fpeci- 
men  than  by  thoufands  cf  others,  and  by  the  reafonings  of 
almoft  as  many  authors.  The  fodils  called  entrochi  have 
always  perplexed  the  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  to  account 
for:  fome  having  judged  them  a fort  of  ftony  vegetables; 
fome  a lufus  natura  ; and  others,  as  different  things  ; but  in 
this  table  the  whole  fifh  is  fo  perfectly  preferved,  that  there 
can  remain  not  the  lead  doubt  of  its  being  really  the  Jlella 
arborefeens  ; and  in  this  both  the  figure  and  author’s  words 
exprefs,  in  the  plained  manner  poflible,  that  the  long  arms 
or  branches,  reaching  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
done,  are  compofed  of  a number  of  entrochi  as  it  were, 
tied  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fingle  joints  of  thofe 
entrochi,  which  we  meet  with,  are  to  one  another  : or,  in 
plain  faft,  that  our  entrochi,  which  have  perplexed  its  fo 
much  to  account  for  their  origin,  are  in  reality  the  frag- 
ments of  the  arms  or  branches  of  this  fifh.  Thefe  branches 
in  this  famous  fpccimen  were  compofed  of  what  we  call 
trochitee,  and  had  many  rudiments  of  fmaller  branches,  as 
well  as  perfeft  ones,  growing  from  their  fides,  and  would 
have  been  fo  many  common  entrochi,  if  broken  off. 

What  was  mod  remarkable  in  this  foffile  was,  how- 
ever, the  feparating  of  fmaller  branches  w hich  ran  entire  to 
their  ends,  and  there  terminati  g in  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  ramifications,  all  growing  from  one  head,  they  formed 
cluders  of  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  an  incon- 
ceivable beauty,  refembling  the  compound  flower  of  fome 
elegant  plant.  The  matter  of  the  large  branches,  when  ex- 
amined, appeared  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  common 
entrochi,  that  is,  fpar.  The  author  calls  it  felenites,  but 
that  was  a word  indeterminately  lift’d  by  authors,  till  of  late, 
for  all  plated  and  bright  foffils. 

It  is  plain  that  this  complete  lifli  could  have  no  way  come 
into  this  done  but  at  the  time  when  it  was  yet  moid  and 
foft : and  the  author  calls  it  novum  diluvii  monumentum , a new 
remembrancer  of  the  deluge. 

Medusae  Caput,  or  Medufa' s Head,  in  Ancient  Mythology, 
occurs  frequently  both  on  the  bread-plates  and  fhield  of  Mi- 
nerva ; in  fome  of  which  it  is  the  moil  beautiful,  and  in 
others  the  mod  diocking  ohjeft.  In  fome  figures  the  face  is 
reprefented  as  dead,  but  with  the  mod  perfeft  features  that 
can  be  conceived  ; in  others,  her  face  is  fu'l  of  paflion,  and 
her  eyes  convulfed  ; and  in  many  others,  the  look  is  altoge- 
ther frightful,  and  formed  on  purpofe  to  infpire  terror.  The 
beauties  and  horrors  of  Medufa’s  face  are  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  poets.  Ov.  Met.  iv.  ver.  793.  Lucan,  lib.  ix. 
ver.  680.  Virg.  Ain.  viii.  ver.  438.  Spence’s  Poly  metis, 
p.  61. 

MEDWA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Dar-fur;  80  miles  N.  of  Cobbe. 

MEDWAY,  a river  peculiarly  connefted  with  the  county 
of  Kent,  England,  was  called  by  the  Britons  Vaga,  a name 
deferiptive  of  its  iinuotts  courre  and  mazy  wanderings.  The 
Saxons  changed  this  appellation  to  Medvveg  and  Medwege, 
from  which  the  prefent  name  is  a corruption.  This  river 
has  four  principal  fources,  one  in  Kent,  two  in  Suflex,  and 
a fourth  in  Surrey.  The  latter  rifes  at  Blechingly,  and  en- 
tering Kent,  flows  on  to  Eaton  bridge  and  Penfhurd,  below 
which  it  is  joined  by  one  of  the  branches  that  rife  in  Suflex, 
and  being  augmented  by  various  fmaller  dreams,  proceeds 


through  a beautiful  country  to  Tunbridge.  A little  above 
this  town  the  river  feparates  into  feveral  channels,  the 
northernmolt  of  which  is  navigable,  and  is  again  joined  by 
the  other  divilions  about  two  miles  below  Tunbridge. 
Thence  proceeding  to  Twyford  bridge  and  Yalding,  it  re- 
ceives the  united  waters  of  the  two  remaining  principal 
branches  ; one  of  which  flows  from  Waterdown  foreft  in 
Suflex,  and  is  fwelled  by  the  Bewle  and  Theyfe  rivulets  ; 
and  the  other  of  which  rifes  at  Goldwell,  near  Great  Chart, 
in  Kent;  this  alfo  receives  feveral  lefier  It  reams  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  is  increafed  by  the  waters  of  the  former  branch 
above  Hunton.  From  Yalding,  the  Medway  flows  in  a 
winding  direftion  to  Maidftone,  and  thence  in  a wildly  de- 
vious channel,  gradually  augmenting  in  depth  and  breadth, 
it  purfues  its  pifturefque  courfe  to  Rochefter.  Proceeding 
hence  towards  Sheernefs,  it  pafles  Chatham,  Upnor  cattle, 
and  Gillingham  fort ; after  which  it  greatly  increafes.  in 
width,  and  ftill  preferring  its  meandering  character,  flows 
onward  to  the  Thames,  which  it  enters  between  the  ifles  of 
Graine  and  Shepey,  having  fir fl  united  its  waters  to  thofe  of 
the  Swale.  The  Medway  and  its  numerous  tributary  ilreams 
are  ca!culated  to  overfpread  a furfaceof  nearly  thirty  fquare 
miles  in  the  very  midft  of  Kent.  The  tide  flows  nearly  as 
high  as  Madillone  ; but  at  Rochefter  bridge  it  is  ftrong  and 
rapid  ; and  below  that,  all  the  way  to  Sheernefs,  a diitance 
of  about  twenty  miles,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  fo  deep,  and 
the  reaches  fo  convenient,  that  many  of  the  la  geft  line  of 
battle  fhips  are  moored  here,  when  out  of  comrrnfiion,  as  in  a 
wet  dock,  and  ride  as  fafely  as  in  any  harbour  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  great  ftorm  of  1703,  the  lloyal  Charlotte  was  driven 
on  fhore  here,  and  loft. 

The  Medway  was  fir  ft  made  navigable  to  T unbridge  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  under  the  provifions  of  an 
aft  of  parliament,  w hich  palled  in  the  year  1740  ; though  an 
aft  had  been  procured  for  the  purpofe  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  By  the  laft  aft,  the  undertakers  were  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Ityleof  “ The  Proprietors  of  the  Navigation  of 
the  River  Medway  ;”  and  were  empowered  to  raile  30,000/. 
to  complete  the  work,  in  fliares  of  100/.  ea-h.  The  trade  on 
this  river  is  very  great,  and  includes  a vaft  variety  of  articles, 
many  of  them  of  the  very  firlt  neceffity,  and  which,  before 
the  navigation  was  completed,  could  only  be  obtained  by  a 
circuitous  land-carriage.  The  river  is  plentifu  ly  ftored  v ith 
fifh  of  various  fpecies  ; and  was  in  former  times  much  cele- 
brated for  its  falmon  and  ilurgeon  ; the  latter,  in  particular, 
w’ere  fo  abundant,  that  a confiderable  part  of  the  revenues 
of  ihe  bifhops  of  Rochefter  were  derived  from  a duty  levied 
on  their  fale.  They  have  now  in  a great  meafure  left  the 
river,  but  are  ftili  occalionaily  taken  of  confiderable  buik. 
On  the  Medway,  and  in  the  feveral  creeks  and  waters  be- 
longing  to  it,  within  the  jurifdifticn  of  the  corporation  of 
Rochefter,  is  an  oyller-filhery  ; and  the  mayor  and  citizens 
hold  a court  every  year,  called  the  Admiralty  court,  for  re- 
gulating this  filhery,  and  preventing  abufes  in  it.  The 
powers  of  this  court  have  been  eftabliflied  and  enforced  by 
twoaftsof  parliament.  Hafted’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities 
of  Kent,  1 2 vols.  8vo.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  vii.  by  E.  W.  Brayley.  Ireland’s  Pifturefque  Views 
on  the  River  Medway,  8vo. 

Medway,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Norfolk  county, 
Mafiachufetts,  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Charles  river,  which 
feparates  it  from  Medfield  ; it  has  two  parifhes  of  Congre- 
gationalifts,  and  contains  1050  inhabitants  ; 25  miles  S.W. 
of  Bollon. 

Medway,  or  Midway,  a fettlement  in  Liberty  county, 
Georgia,  formed  by  emigrants'  from  Dorchefter,  in  South 
Carolina,  about  the  year  1780;  30  miles  S.  of  Savannah. 

MEDWI, 


M E E 


M E E 


MEDWI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland,  near 
the  Wetter  lake,  much  frequented  on  account  of  a cele- 
brated mineral  fpring. 

MEDZIBOZ,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 20  miles 
S.  of  Conftantinow. 

MEDZIRON,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Khorafan  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Mefchid. 

MEEADAY,  or  Meegi-ieoung-yay.  See  Crocodile 
Town 

MEEKNESS,  in  Ethics,  is  a virtue  which  confifts  in 
bearing  affronts,  reproaches,  and  injuries,  with  a due  com- 
pofureof  mind.  Its  oppofitevice  \s  revenge. 

MEELAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers,  in  the 
province  of  Conftantina,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Milevum  of  the 
ancients,  built  in  the  midfl  of  interfperfed  vallies  and  moun- 
tains, furrounded  with  gardens,  and  abundantly  fupplied 
with  fountains  ; one  of  which  bubbles  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  is  received  into  a large  fquare  bafin  of  Roman 
workman  (hip.  Its  pomegranates  are  delicious,  and  it  fup- 
plics  Conllantina  with  herbs  and  fruit  ; its  apples  are  alfo  fo 
good,  that  the  name  of  the  town  has  been  derived  from  that 
fruit ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Conftantina. 

MEEN,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  11  e and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Montfort.  The  place  contains  806,  and  the  can- 
ton 9905  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  2025  kiliometres,  in 
9 communes. 

MEENAH  el  Dsaiiab,  a fea-port  town  of  Arabia 
Petrasa,  fituated  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Accaba,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  Red  fea,  with  a fpacious  harbour,  an-' 
ciently  “ Efion-geber  50  miles  S.  of  Ailah. 

MEENDOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Condapilly  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Mafulipatam. 

MEENEES,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
N.  lat  6 32'.  E.  long.  1 21  ’ 35'. 

MEENKOOT,  a town  of  Bengal;  14  miles  N.  of 
Moorfhedabad. 

MEER,  John  Vander,  in  Biography.  There  were 
three  painters  who  bore  this  name.  One  was  devoted  to  the 
fludy  of  fea-pieces,  but  he  fometimes  painted  battles  by  land, 
and  executed  them  with  very  confiderable  fkill.  Another 
was  an  hiftorical  and  portrait-painter  ; but  he  who  beft  de- 
ferves  renown,  was  a diiciplc  of  Nicholas  Berehem,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  admirably  in  imitating  the  ftyle  of  that  mailer.  The 
fubjedls  he  chofe  were  generally  rather  of  a more  confined  na- 
ture than  Berchem's,  but  they  are  touched  with  nearly  equal 
clearnefs  and  fpirit  ; with  more  foftnefs  and  delicacy  in  their 
effedls.  He  is  known  by  the  name  of  De  Jonghe,  or  the 
Young,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  fhip-painter,  who  was 
called  the  Old  Vander-Meer.  De  Jonghe  died  in  1688. 

Meeii,  in  Mining,  a fpace  containing  twenty-nine  yards 
in  length  in  any  vein. 

Wl'EE.v.-Jlake,  is  a pin  of  wood  drove  into  the  fuperficies 
of  the  earth,  to  fhew  the  extent  or  end  of  a meer  of 
ground. 

Meer -fwiin,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome  to  a fea- 
fifh,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  caprifcus ; which 
fee. 

MEERBECK,  or  Melbeck,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lys,  on  a fmall  river 
which  runs  into  the  Mandel  ; eight  miles  N.  of  Courtray. 

MEERCASERAI,  a town  of  Bengal,  in  the  province 
of  Chittigong ; 31  miles  N.W  of  Iflamabad.  N.  lat.  220 
47'.  E.  long.  91°  42'. 

MEERGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal ; five  miles  S.E.  of 
Mahmudpour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares  ; 


20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jionpour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan, in  Oude  ; 44  miles  E.  of  Fyzabad. 

MEERGUR,  a town  of  Bengal  ; four  miles  N.  of  Di- 
nagepour. 

MEERHOLZ,  a town  of  Germany,  feated  on  the  Kin- 
zig,  giving  name  to  a branch  of  the  houfe  of  Ifenburg, 
called  Ifenburg-Meerholz  ; 17  miles  E.  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine. 

MEERJAPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  fix  miles  S.  of 
Nogong. 

MEERJASERRA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 25  miles  N.  of 
Mauldah. 

MEERJEE,  or  Meerzaw,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Canara,  on  the  coaft  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Onore.  N.  lat.  14° 
28'.  E.  long.  72°  10'. 

MEEROAT,  a town  of  Candahar  ; 45  miles  W.  of 
Ghizni. 

MEERPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 11  miles  S.  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

MEERSCHAUM,  Werner,  Ecume  de  Mer,  Broch., 
and  Kejfekil,  Kirwan,  in  Mineralogy,  a fubftance  of  yellovv- 
ifh-white  colour,  which  occurs  in  mafs,  of  fine-grained 
ftrudlure,  earthy,  pafling  into  flat  conchoidal,  or  fmall  flaty, 
with  indeterminately  angular,  and  moderately  (harp-edged 
fragments.  This  mineral  is  opaque,  foft,  eafily  frangible,  ac- 
quires a polifh  by  fridlion,  and  is  un&uous  to  the  touch  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  1.6.  In  acids  it  may  be  partly  diflolved 
without  effervefcence,  and  cannot  be  fufed  without  addition 
by  the  blowpipe.  The  analyfes  of  Wiegleb  and  Klaproth 
give  the  following  refults,  in  which  there  is  a difference, 
owing  to  Klaproth’s  having  analyfed  the  frefli  earth,  and 
Wiegleb’s  having  examined  that  which  was  formed  into  a 
tobacco  pipe,  and  confequently  baked,  and  deprived  of  its 
water  and  carbonic  acid. 


Wiegleb. 

Klaproth. 

Silex  - 5 4.16 

50.5  41 

Magnefia  51  66 

17.25  18. 25 

Lime 

6 

6 

Water 

25. 1 

Carbonic  acid 

}.\  390 

J05.82 

98.25  9S.75 

For  the  ufes  to  which  this  fubftance  is  applied  among  the 
Turks,  fee  Keffekil.  This  latter  name  is  derived  iron 
KafFa,  a town  of  the  Crimea,  where  it  is  (hipped  for  Con- 
ftantinople.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Natoha,  and  in  the  lflands 
of  Samos  and  Negropont.  When  dug  from  its  thin  beds, 
it  is  foft,  and  hardens  by  being  expofed  to  the  air. 

A fimilar  fubftance  has  been  difeovered  by  Fabbroni  at 
Caftel  del  Piano,  near  Sienna.  This  confifts  of  55  parts  of 
filex,  25  of  magnefia,  12  of  alumine,  3 of  lime,  and 
0. 1 of  oxyd  of  iron  : and  has  been  formed  into  bricks  which 
float  in  the  water.  This  manufacture  revives  one  of  the  loft 
arts  recorded  by  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

MEERSSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Meuie,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriCt  of  Maeftricht.  The  place  contains  1 J49,  and  the 
canton  1 1 ,330  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  115  kiliometres, 
in  16  communes. 

MEERTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Subahof  Agi- 
rnere  ; 42  miles  W.  of  Agimere.  N.  lat.  26’  231.  E.  long. 
74°  32'- 

ME'ES,  Les,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a cantoD,  in  the  diftnCt 
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©f  Digne  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Digne.  The  place  contains 
2021*  and  the  canton  6305  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
37A  kiliometres,  in  8 commnnes. 

MEESIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Moffes,  eftablifhed 
by  Hedwig,  Fund.  v.  2.  97.  t.  9.  f.  56,  57,  and  named  by 
him  in  memory  of  David  Meefe,  author  of  the  Flora  Frifi- 
ca,  an  Svo.  of  87  pages,  with  two  plates,  publilhed  in  i 760. 
This  botanift  has  alfo  publilhed  an  arrangement  of  plants,  in 
Latin  and  Dutch,  founded  on  their  cotyledons  and  mode  of 
germination ; and  a work  on  the  Syngenetious  clafs  of  Lin- 
naeus. Hedwig  celebrates  him  as  having  firft  feen  the  harness 
of  the  Polytrichum,  and  as  being  the  firft  perfon  who  ever 
railed  that  mofs  from  feed.  Meefia  differs  from  the  Bryum  of 
Hedwig,  folely  in  the  fhortnei's  and  bluntnefs  of  the  teeth 
of  its  external  fringe,  which  are  not  half  fo  long  as  the 
inner  one.  The  author  indeed,  in  his  original  fpecies,  found 
an  auxiliary  character  in  the  reticulated  ftruclure  of  this 
inner  fringe ; but  this  differs  only  in  degree,  and  that  very 
flightly,  from  what  is  obfervable  in  every  Bryum , nor  is  it 
found  in  the  other  Aleefia.  Three  fpecies  are  all  that  have 
been  referred  to  this  fuppofed  genus,  in  the  lateft  work  of 
Hedwig,  his  Species  Mufcorum  ; and  thefe  have  been  reduced 
by  the  author  of  the  Flora  Britannic  a and  others  to  Bryum. 
They  are 

1.  M.  longi/eta.  Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  1.  56.  t.  21,  22. 
(Bryum  triquetrum  ; Turn.  Mufc.  Hib.  117.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2394.  Mnium  triquetrum;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1578,  ex- 
cluding the  iynonyms.) — Stem  fubdivided.  Branches 
fimple,  erect.  Leaves  fpreading  in  three  rows,  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  {harp- pointed,  finely  ferrated.  Capfule  (lender 
pear-fhaped,  oblique  and  incurved.  Lid  conical. — This  fine 
mofs,  diltinguifhed  from  all  others  by  the  length  of  its  J'ruit- 

Jlalhs,  which  extends  to  three  or  four  inches,  is  found  in  bogs 
in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and,  fince  the  publication  of  FI. 
33rit.,  in  Ireland.  Hedwig  erroneoufly  defenbes  the  leaves 
as  entire,  notwithftanding  the  elaborate  detail  of  the  two 
folio  plates  which  he  ha3  devoted  to  this  fpecies. 

2.  M.  uliginofa.  Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  1.  1.  t.  1,  2.  (Brynm 
trichodes  ; Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1350.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1517.)  — Na- 
tive of  bogs  in  Germany  and  Scotland.  Hedwig  fays  it  is 
common  on  alpine  calcareous  rocks  in  Auftria. 

3.  M.  dealbata.  Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  174.  t.  41.  f.  6—9. 
(Bryum  dealbatum  ; Sm  FI.  Brit.  1350.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1571.) 
— Native  of  Sweden  and  Scotland  ; as  well  as  of  St.  Faith’s 
b 'gs,  near  Norwich.  The  leaves  are  of  a fingularly  whitifh 
green,  finely  reticulated. 

Thefe  two  la!l  fpecies  are  deferibed  by  the  late  Mr.  Wood, 
in  our  article  Bryum,  n.  4 and  5.  The  firft  was  omitted 
shore,  not  being  known  at  that  time  as  a Britifh  plant. 

MEETKA,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  W.  of 
Bergoo. 

MEFLESS,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gmgratz  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Konigingratz. 
MEGADOMESTICUS.  See  Domestic. 

MEG./ERA,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  three  furies.  She 
is  reprefented  with  ferpents  on  her  head,  and  two  dif- 
'tinguifhed  ones  over  her  forehead,  as  her  fillers  have,  and, 
like  them,  with  torches.  She  is  not  mentioned  fo  frequently 
by  the  Roman  poets  a3  the  others  are.  Virgil  gives  us  a de- 
icriptive  picture  of  her,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  Lapitbze  ; who  were  faid  to  be  always  placed 
round  a table  very  richly  and  plentifully  fet  out,  with  a loofe 
piece  of  rock  hanging  over  their  heads,  as  juft  ready  to  fall  ; 
and  this  fury  attending  clofe  by,  to  watch  and  menace  them, 
the  moment  they  endeavoured  to  tafte  any  one  of  the  tempt- 
ing things  fet  before  them.  En.  vi.  ver.  607. 
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MEGAIZEL,  in  Geography , a town  cf  Egypt;  fix 
miles  N.  of  Rofetta. 

MEGALA,  a town  of  Tunis;  3 miles  N.E«  of 
Spaitla. 

MEGALA RTI A,  MsfaXaerix,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival 
in  honour  of  Ceres,  being  the  fame  with  Thefmophoria. 

MEGALA SCLEPI A,  MiyaXctsxXjwMia,  a feftival  in 
honour  of  iEfculapius.  See  Asclepia. 

MAGALENSIA,  or  Megalesia,  folemn  feafts  cele- 
brated among  the  R.omans  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  that  is,  Cybcle  or 
Rhea  : wherein  were  fports  or  combats  held  before  the  tem- 
ple of  that  goddefs. 

They  were  called  megalenjia,  from  the  Greek  jxcyxXn,  great, 
Cybele  being  accounted  the  great  goddefs. 

MEGALONISI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Morea ; two  miles  E. 
of  Leucadia. 

MEGALOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Leon  lari, 
a large  city,  as  its  name  imports,  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
Arcadia,  upon  the  river  Heiiffon.  Paufanias  obferves,  that 
it  was  the  meft  modern  of  the  cities  of  Arcadia,  if  we  ex- 
cept thofe  which  had  been  renewed  by  Roman  colonies,  af- 
ter the  victory  of  Odavius  over  Antony.  It  owed  its 
foundation  to  the  counfels  and  adivity  of  Epaminondas, 
who  in  the  year  365  B.C.,  being  defirous  of  keeping  the 
Lacedemonians  in  that  ftate  of  fubjedion  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  induced  the  Arcadians  to  eftablifh  this  city, 
and  to  fettle  in  it  a numerous  colony,  colleded  from  dif- 
ferent cities,  fo  that  it  might  ferve  as  a fortrefs  and  a bul- 
wark againll  Sparta.  To  favour  them  in  this  enterprize,  and 
to  proted  them  in  their  labours,  he  fent  them  a guard  of  a 
thoufand  cliofen  men,  under  the  command  of  Pammenes. 
The  city  being  thus  fortified  and  defended,  the  Arcadians 
confided  in  its  ftrength  and  fecurity  ; and  on  the  other 
hand  their  enemies  were  the  more  defirous  of  attacking  it. 
To  this  objed  they  direded  their  whole  force  ; but  the  Mega- 
lopolitans  for  a long  time  vigoroufly  refilled  them.  At 
length,  however,  m.  in  the  year  224  or  225  B.C.  it  fell, 
partly  by  furprize,  and  partly  by  a violation  of  treaties, 
under  the  power  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta.  The 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Meffenia,  and 
emboldened  by  the  counfels  and  example  of  Pliilopccmen,they 
refufed  the  offer  made  them  by  Cleomenes,  of  remaining 
in  their  own  city,  on  condition  of  concurring  in  the  Achtean 
league.  Philopcemen,  upon  their  return  to  Arcadia,  en- 
couraged them  to  rebuild  their  city,  and  to  adorn  it  with 
temples  and  magnificent  edifices,  which  reftored  its  former 
fplendour.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  its  temples  and  llatues, 
and  other  ornaments.  The  moll  confiderabie  monument 
which  the  fouthern  part  of  Megalopolis  prefented,  was  the 
theatre,  a building  fo  grand  and  magnificent,  that  it  even 
exceeded  in  extent  and  beauty  ail  thofe  of  Greece.  We 
learn  from  Polybius  that,  next  to  Athens,  Megalopolis  was 
the  grandeft  and  moft  fplendid  city  of  Greece. 
MEGAMETER.  See  Micrometer. 

MEGARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  capital  of  the 
territory  of  the  Megarians,  which  has  been  commonly  com- 
prifed  in  Attica,  bounded  eaftward  by  mountains,  and  extends 
weftward  as  far  as  a diftridl  of  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth. 
Megara,  which  had  previoufly  been  called  Nifa,  derived  its 
name  either  from  Megarius,  the  furname  of  Minos,  a Boeo- 
tian chief,  who  fucceeded  the  king  of  Nifa,  or  from  Me- 
gara, the  name  given  to  ancient  temples  eredled  in  honour 
of  Ceres,  or  from  Megara,  a fuppofed  wife  cf  Hercules. 
U nder  the  reign  of  Codrus,  the  Peloponnelians  having  de- 
clared 
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dared  war  againftthe  Athenians,  and  mifcarried  in  their  en- 
terprize,  returned  and  took  polTdfion  of  Megara,  which 
they  peopled  with  Corinthians.  Befides  two  citadels,  this 
city  had  feveral  magnificent  ftrudlures  and  ornaments  ; one 
was  an  aqueduct,  diftinguifhed  by  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  its  columns,  conftrutted  by  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Me- 
gara ; another  was  a ftatue  of  Diana,  the  protedlrefs  ; to 
which  we  may  add,  the  ftatues  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  at- 
tributed to  Praxiteles  ; a group  confecrated  to  Jupiter 
Oympius,  in  which  was  a ftatue  of  this  deity,  with 
the  face  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  of 
burnt  earth  ; and  upon  the  path  that  led  to  one  of  the  cita- 
dels of  Megara,  called  Caria,  were  a temple  of  Bacchus 
Ny&alius,  another  of  Venus  Spiftrophia,  a cliapel  dedicated 
to  the  Night,  whence  iftued  her  oracles ; a temple  of  Jupi- 
ter ; two  ftatues,  one  of  iEfculapius,  and  one  of  Hygeia, 
executed  by  Briexis,  and  a temple  of  Ceres,  ca'led  the  Me- 
garon  ; north  of  the  citadel,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the 
Olympian,  was  the  tomb  of  Alcmenes,  and  that  of  Hyllus, 
fon  of  Hercules  ; a temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  the  tomb 
of  Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  tomb  of 
Therea.  Befides  thefe  edifices,  there  were  in  the  fecond  ci- 
tadel, called  the  citadel  of  Alcathous,  a tomb  of  Megareus, 
and  a temple  of  Minerva,  with  her  ftatue,  the  body  of  which 
was  gilt,  and  the  face,  feet,  and  hands  were  of  ivory,  &c.  See. 
See  Paufanias  in  Attica,  c.  39 — 44. 

Megara  was  alfo  the  name  of  a town  on  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  Sicily,  on  the  gulf  of  Megara,  otherwife  called  Xipho- 
nius,  N.  of  Syracufe.  This  city,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  built  here  by  the  Greeks  of  Megara,  the  city  of  Achaia, 
(fee  the  preceding  article,)  gave  name  to  the  mountain, 
called  “ Hybla  Megara  ” This  colony,  100  years  after  its 
eftablifhment,  founded  Salinus,  which  was  deftroyed  by 
Marcellus  when  he  befieged  Syracufe.  The  ruins  of  Me- 
gara are  now  tcarcely  difcernible. 

Megara,  a town  of  Illyria. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pontus. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  dependent  upon  Apa- 
ir,:ea. — And  alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnelus. 

Megara,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Livadia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  En- 
gia,  once  the  capital  of  a republic,  now  very  much  reduced  ; 
26  miles  W.  of  Athens. 

MEGARBE,  a town  of  Nubia  ; 9 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Mafuah. 

MEGARIS,  or  the  Megaride,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
country  of  Attica.  See  Megara  fupra. 

Megaris,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  placed  by  Pliny 
between  Naples  and  Paufilipo. 

MEGATHERIUM,  ill  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of  the 
clafs  Mammalia,  order  Bruta.  This  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  mammoth.  It  has  a near  refemblance  to  the  ele- 
phant, but  its  having  never  been  found  alive,  nor  with  its 
organs  in  a perfect  ftate  after  death,  its  generic  charafter 
cannot  be  accurately  afeertained.  By  fome  accounts  from 
St.  Peterfburg,  it  is  fuppofedthat  the  animal  ftill  exiftsin  a 
living  ftate,  though  it  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  refearches  of 
modern  naturalifts.  Its  refidence  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  a line  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  extending  from 
Siberia  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  common  name  of 
mammoth  was  fir  ft  given  to  the  fkeleton  when  dug  from  the 
earth  by  a Siberian  peafant.  The  following  is  the  beft  ac- 
count we  have  of  this  animal  : it  was  received  from  St.  Pe- 
terfburg, and  relates  to  a fpecimen  found,  though  not  alive, 
yet  in  a complete  and  alinoft  perfect  ftate  of  prefervation. 
A Tungoofe  chief,  in  the  fummer  of  1799,  when  the  fifning 
in  the  river  Lena  was  over,  repaired,  according  to  annual 
cuftom,  to  the  fea-fidc.  Leaving  his  family  in  their  huts,  he 


coafted  along  the  fhore  in  queft  of  the  tufks  of  the  mammoth, 
when  he  accidentally  perceived,  in  the  midft  of  a rock  of  ice, 
a large  fhapelefs  block,  not  at  all  refembling  the  logs  of 
drift  wood  commonly  found  there.  He  climbed  the  rock, 
and  examined  it  all  round,  but  could  not  afeertain  what  it 
was.  The  next  year  he  returned,  and  found  the  carcafe  of 
a trichecus  rofmarus,  and  obferved  that  the  mafs  which  he  had 
feen  before  was  freer  from  ice,  but  that  there  were  two  fimi- 
lar  pieces  by  the  fide  of  it.  Tiiefe  proved  to  be  the  feet  of  the 
mammoth.  In  1801,  the  fide  of  the  animal  and  one  of  its 
tulles  appearing  very  diftintlly,  he  acquainted  his  wife  and 
fome  of  his  friends  with  what  he  had  found.  An  alarm  was 
inftantly  fpread : the  aged  people  affirmed  that  a fimilar 
monfter  had  been  feen  once  before,  and  that  the  whole  family 
of  the  perfon  who  difeovered  it  foon  became  extindf.  At 
firft  the  chief,  terrified  at  the  report,  abandoned  his  prize, 
fell  fick,  and  was  brought  nearly  to  the  grave  ; but  «n  his 
recovery,  lie  was  more  refolute,  and  was  determined  not  tc> 
relinquifh  the  expedition  of  the  profit  he  might  make  of  the 
tufles.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fifth  year,  that  the  ice 
had  melted  fufficiently  to  difengage  the  mammoth,  when  it 
fell  over  on  its  fide  on  a bank  of  fand.  The  Tungoofe  was 
quite  fatisfied  to  take  away  the  tulles,  which  he  bartered  for 
goods  to  the  value  of  5c  rubles,  or  rather  more  than  1 if. 
Being  fatisfied  with  the  prize,  the  carcafe  was  left  to  be 
devoured  by  the  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes.  Previoufly  to 
this  he  had  made  a rude  drawing  of  it,  which  reprefen'ted  it 
as  having  pointed  ears,  frnall  eyes,  herfe’s  hoofs,  and  a briitly 
mane  extending  along  the  whole  back.  In  1806,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Adams,  of  Peterfburg,  being  at  Yakoutlk,  heard  of 
the  circumftance,  and  proceeded  to  the  fpot,  in  order  to  in- 
veftigate  every  thing  relating  to  it.  Before  his  arrival,  the 
Ikeleton  was  ltripped  of  its  flefh,  but  was  itfelf  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  one  fore-foot.  The  vertebras,  one  of  the 
fhoulder-blades,  the  pelvis,  and  the  remaining  three  extremi- 
ties, were  held  firmly  together  by  the  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
and  by  ftrips  of  fkin  and  flefh.  It  received  fome  damage  in 
the'  removal  to  Peterfburg,  a diftance  of  almoft  7000  miles.- 
The  ears,  however,  were  preferved,  and  the  pupil  of  the 
left  eye  was  perfectly  diftinguilhable.  From  other  parts  it 
proved  to  be  a male,  with  a long  mane,  but  had  neither  tail 
nor  trunk.  From  the  ftrufture  of  the  os  coccygis,  Mr. 
Adams  did  not  entertain  a doubt  that  it  had  a Ihort  thick 
tail,  and  he  thinks  it  mull  have  had  a probofeis.  The  fkin 
was  of  a deepifh  grey  colour,  and  covered  with  reddifh  hair 
and  black  briftles.  The  head  weighed  460ID. ; the 
t«'o  horns  weigh  qoolb.:  the  entire  animal  was  ic|  feet  high, 
and  full  fixteen  feet  long.  Mr.  Adams  has  feen  the  tufks,. 
and  fays  they  are  fo  curved  as  to  farm  three-fourths  of  a cir- 
cle. They  are  curved  in  the  direction  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
the  elephant,  bending  towards  the  body  of  the  animal.  In 
1801,  Mr.  William  Pe^le,  proprietor  of  the  mufaeum  at 
Philadelphia,  fucceeded  in  obtaining  a fkeleton  fo  nearly 
complete,  that,  by  a few  additions  only,  he  rendered  it,  as  it 
were,  perfeft.  This  Ikeleton  was  brought  to  London,  and 
exhibited  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

The  generic  name  of  Megatherium  was  firft  given  to  it  by 
M.  Cuvier,  who  has  accurately  examined  the  fkeleton  ; and 
to  the  generic  name  he  added  the  trivial  one  of  Americanum . 
In  Dr.  Shaw’s  Zoology  it  is  deferibed  as  a fpecies  of  the 
Manis  genus,  and  is  denominated  Manis  megatherium.  Ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  the  fkeleton  which  he  faw  at  Madrid  was 
twelve  feet  long,  and  about  fix  in  height.  The  fpine  is  com- 
pofed  of  feven  vertical,  fixteen  dorfal,  and  four  lumbar  ver- 
tebrse.  It  has  fixteen  ribs  ; the  facrum  is  fhort,  the  offit 
ilia  very  broad.  The  thigh-bones  are  exceflively  thick,  and 
the  leg-bones  ftill  more  fo  in  proportion.  The  entire  fele  of 
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the  foot  bore  on  the  ground  in  the  act  of  walking.  The 
{houlder-blade  is  much  broader  than  long : the  fore-limbs 
are  longer  than  the  hind.  The  head  is  the  greateft  fingula- 
rity  of  the  fkeleton.  The  occiput  is  elongated  and  f attened, 
but  is  convex  above  the  eyes.  The  two  jaws  form  a confi- 
derable  projection,  but  without  cutting  teeth,  all  grinders, 
with  a flat  crown,  and  grooved  acrofs. 

This  quadruped,  in  its  charadlcr,  differs  from  all  known 
animals : and  each  of  its  bones,  confidered  apart,  alfo  differs 
from  the  correfponding  bones  of  a 1 known  animals.  This 
refults  from  a comparifon  of  the  fkeleton  with  that  of  other 
animals,  for  none  of  the  animals  which  approach  it  in 
bulk,  have  either  pointed  claws,  or  a fimilarly  formed 
head,  fhoulder-blades,  clavicle,  pelvis,  or  limbs.  “ As 
to  its  place  in  the  fyftem  of  quadrupeds,’’  fays  the 
French  naturalilf,  “ it  is  perfedfly  marked  by  the  foie  in- 
fp~£tion  of  the  ordinary  indicatory  charaffers,  that  is,  the 
claws  and  teeth.  Thefe  fhew  that  it  mud  be  claffed  in 
the  family  of  unguiculated  quadrupeds,  deftitute  of  cut- 
ting teeth,  and  in  fadfl  it  has  ftriking  relations  with  thofe 
animals  in  all  parts  of  its  body.  This  family  is  compofed 
of  the  dafypus,  bradypus,  manis,  myrmecophagus,  and  Cape 
ant-eater,  or  ory&eropus.  The  thicknefs  of  the  branches 
of  the  lower  jaw',  furpafling  even  that  of  the  elephant, 
feems  to  prove  that  this  vail  animal  was  not' content  with 
leaves,  but,  like  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  broke  on  the 
ground  the  branches  themfelves  ; its  clofe  and  flat-crowned 
teeth  appearing  very  proper  for  that  purpofe.’’  Cuvier  thinks 
there  are  indications  that  this  animal  had  a trunk,  but  that 
it  mufl;  have  been  fhort,  fince  the  length  of  the  head  and 
neck  together  only  equals  that  of  the  fore-legs.  He  places 
it  between  the  bradypus  and  the  dafypus  genera,  becaufe  to 
the  fhape  of  the  head  of  the  former  it  joins  the  teeth  of  the 
latter.  It  would  be  neceffary  to  know'  particulars,  of  which 
a fkeleton  cannot  inform  us,  in  order  to  determine  to  which 
of  thefe  it  approached  the  mod.  “ This  adds,”  fays  Cu- 
vier, “ to  the  numerous  fadts  which  apprize  us  that  the  ani- 
mals of  the  ancient  world  were  all  different  from  thofe  we 
now  fee  on  the  earth,  for  it  is  fcarcely  probable  that  if  this 
animal  ftill  exifted,  fo  remarkable  a fpecies  would  have  hi- 
therto efcaped  the  refearches  of  naturalifls.  It  is  alfo  a new 
and  very  ftrong  proof  of  the  invincible  laws  of  the  fubordi- 
nation  of  characters,  and  thejuftnefs  of  the  confequences  de- 
duced for  the  claffification  of  organized  bodies  : and  under 
both  thefe  views,  it  is  one  of  the  mod;  valuable  difeoveries 
which  have  for  a long  time  been  made  in  natural  hiffory.” 

MEGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfidan  ; 
io  miles  S.  of  Ifpahan. 

MEGE  VE,  a towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Leman,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didridf  of 
Bonneville.  The  place  contains  3075,  and  the  canton  9951 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  180  kiliometres,  in  fever,  com- 
munes. 

MEGGIO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fez;  nine  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean. 

MEGHARISH  Uzzur,  or  Acra,  a town  of  Arabia, 
in  the  province  of  Hedsjas  ; 85  miles  E.S.E.  of  Madian. 

MEGHEM,  or  Megen,  a town  of  Brabant,  on  the 
Meufe  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Nimeguen. 

MEGNITZESC,  a town  of  Sclavonia  ; 18  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Verovitza. 

MEGRA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, on  the  E.  coaff  of  the  White  fea  ; 72  miles  N.  of 
Archangel. 

MEGUNTICK,  a lake  of  Canada,  on  the  borders  of 
Maine.  N.  Iat.  450  44'.  W.  long.  70°  25'. 

MEHALLE'  el  Keeire,  a town  of  Egypt,  capital  of 


Garbia,  the  fecond  province  of  the  Delta,  and  the  refidence 
of  a bey.  As  there  is  no  town  more  conliderable  in  the 
Delta,  it  is  called  Kebira  the  Great.  It  has  manufactories 
of  linen  and  fome  fal  ammoniac  w'orks.  A great  deal  of 
bufinefs  is  done  there.  The  rivers  which  furround  it  ferve 
for  the  conveyance  of  its  merchandize  through  Egypt.  Its 
environs  are  covered  with  villages,  flocks,  and  the  various 
produdlions  of  a fertile  foil ; 47  miles  N.  of  Cairo.  N.  Iat. 
30°  50'.  E.  long.  31  24'. 

MEHALLF.BEG,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 25  miles  S E.  of  Rai. 

MEHALLET  il  Emir,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
Nile  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Rofetta.  N.  Iat.  30  50'.  E. 
long.  30  24'. 

Mkhallet  il  Loben , a town  of  Egypt  ; 16  miles  S.  of 
Faoue. 

Meiiallet  Malek,  a town  of  Egypt  ; five  miles  S.  of 
Faoue. 

Mf.hallet  il  MeJIoak,  a towm  of  Egypt  ; five  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Tineh. 

MEHAMA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly  iflands,  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  ; four  miles  E.  of  Neeneeva. 

ME'HE’GAN,  William  Alexander,  in  Biography, 
was  born  at  la  Salle,  in  the  Cevennes,  in  the  year  1721,  of 
a family  originally  from  Ireland,  which  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  James  II.  He  was  prevented  from  adopting 
the  profefiion  of  arms,  in  wh  ch  his  family  had  been  diftin- 
guidied,  by  ill  health,  and  cultiva  ed  the  belles  lefres, 
attaching  himfelf  particularly  to  the  dudy  of  eloquence. 
When  1 rederic  V.  king  of  Denmark  founded,  in  the  year 
1751,  a profefTorlhip  of  the  French  language,  M.  de  Me- 
hegan  compofed  a difeourfe  which  was  pronounced  at  the 
opening  of  the  ledhires  in  Copenhagen.  In  the  following 
year  he  publifhed  a work  entitled  “ L’Origine  des  Guebres  ; 
on  la  Religion  naturelle  mife  en  Action,”  which  was  looked 
upon  as  breathing  the  fpirit  of  modern  philofophy  This 
w'as  followed  at  diflant  intervals  by  “ Confiderations  fur 
les  Revolutions  des  Arts;”  “Pieces  fugitives;”  “ Me- 
moires  de  la  Marquife  de  Terville  ;”  “ Lettres  d’Afpafie,’’ 
and  in  1759  “L’Oiigine,  le  Progres,  et  la  Decadence  de 
l’ldolatrie.”  He  died  in  1766,  and  after  that  event,  was 
publifhed,  as  a podhumous  work  of  M.  Mehcgan,  “ Ta- 
bleau de  l'Hidoire  moderne,”  in  three  vols.  1 2010.  This  is 
highly  elteemed  on  account  of  the  warmth  and  eloquence  of 
the  flyle,  and  the  generally  impartial  and  philofophical  fpirit 
by  which  it  is  animated.  The  hiffory  commences  with  the 
year  476,  and  concludes  with  the  peace  of  Wedphalia  in 
1648.  “ It  is,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ full  of  picture  and 

portrait,  upon  which  hefometimes  throws  too  ffrong  a glare 
of  colouring  ; he  has,  however,  lucceeded  in  making  his 
work  much  more  intereffing  than  abridgments  ufually  are, 
and  at  the  fame  time  has  judicioufly  feleCled  the  points  of  in- 
drudtion."  There  is  an  Englifh  traoflaticn  of  it.  In  1767 
was  publifhed  another  podhumous  work  of  this  author,  en- 
titled “ L’Hidoire  confideree  vis-a-vis  la  Religion,  les 
Beaux-Arts,  et  l’Etat,”  in  three  volumes  i2mo.  Gen. 
Biog. 

ME  HEM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo  A an,  in  the 
fubah  of  Delhi  ; 27  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rodak. 

MEHERRIN,  a town  of  America,  in  North  Carolina  ; 
25  miles  E.  of  Halifax. — Alfo,  a river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  the  Chouan,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Hartford,  in  N. 
Carolina. 

MEHINDEY,  a river  of  Hindooflan,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Caubay,  about  40  miles  S.of  Amedabad. 

MEHITPOUR,  a town'  of  Hindooflan,  in' Lahore; 
43  miles  S.E.  of  Sultanpour. 
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MEHRIBAN,  a town  of  Curdiftan  ; 22  mile3  S.E.  of 
Sherezur. 

ME  HUN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Bourges, 
fituated  on  the  Eure  ; feven  miles  N.W.  of  Bourges.  The 
place  contains  1267,  and  the  canton  7064  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  287^  kiliometres,  in  1 2 communes.  Charles  VII. 
had  a palace  in  this  town,  where  he  refided,  and  llarved  him- 
felf  to  death  for  fear  of  being  poifoned  by  his  fon  Louis  XI. 
N.  lat.  470  9'.  E.  long.  20  18'. 

Mehux,  a Cmall  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandeb. 
N.  lat.  120  2o'. 

MEHUNTPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  thecircar 
of  Chanderee  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Chanderee. 

MEI,  Girolamo,  in  Biography , a Florentine  nobleman, 
mathematician,  philofopher,  and  theoretical  mufician,  who 
fiourilhed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Battifta 
Doni,  in  his  “ Trattato  fecondo  fopra  glTnftrumenti  di 
Tafti,”  or  keyed  inftruments,  fays,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  his  mufical  itudies,  his  partiality  for  the  mufic  of  the  an- 
cients was  greatly  increafed  by  the  perufal  of  the  dialogue  of 
Galilei,  in  which  Mei  had  the  greater  part  (dove  il  Mei 
ebbe  la  meggior  parte),  and  ftill  more  by  a treatife  written 
by  this  learned  perfonage  (Mei)  “ De  Modis  Muficx,”  a 
MS.  prefented  to  the  Vatican  library  by  Monfig.  Guarengo. 
Op.  Om.  t.  i.  p.  324.  Doni  has  fupported  this  affertion 
by  no  proof ; but  in  the  Vatican  library,  among  the  queen  of 
Sweden’s  MSS.  there  is  a volume  of  inedited  traCts  and  let- 
ters, written  by  Girolamo  Mei,  upon  the  mufic  of  the  an- 
cients, in  which  are  difcoverable,  not  only  opinions  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  Galilei,  but  frequently  the  words  in  which  they 
are  expreffed  in  his  dialogue  ; particularly  in  a letter  from 
Mei,  dated  Rome,  1572,  in  anfwer  to  two  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Galilei,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  confulted 
concerning  the  ufual  difficulties  which  thofe  have  to  encounter 
who  undertake  to  difcufs  the  mufic  of  the  ancients.  We 
procured  a copy  of  this  letter  entire,  and  confiderable  ex- 
tracts from  the  other  writings  of  Mei,  which  indeed  contain 
the  whole  fubftance  of  Galilei’s  dialogue,  except  what  con- 
cerns the  controverfy  with  Zarlino  relative  to  the  mufical 
fcales  and  proportions  of  the  ancients. 

Mei  Mifere.  See  Miserere. 

MEI  A Sarekin,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  government  of  Diarbekir  ; 30  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Diarbekir.  N.  lat.  38^5'.  E.  long.  39'  55'. 

MEIANE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Comis ; 
18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Biftan. 

MEIANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mela  ; 12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brefcia. 

MEIAS-Farekin,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir  ; 25  miles  N E.  of  Diarbekir. 

MEIBOMIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Heifter’s,  named 
after  Brandanus  Meibom,  profeflbr  of  medicine  at  Helm- 
ftadt, who  died  in  1740,  aged  62,  but  who  is  not  recorded 
as  having  written  any  botanical  work.  The  plant  on  which 
Heifter  founded  his  genus  is  Hedy/arum  canadenfe  of  Lin- 
naeus. We  do  not  find  that  he  has  given  any  other  character, 
than  enumerating  it  among  papilionaceous  genera  with  ter- 
nate  leaves  ; fee  Heift.  Fy ft.  9. 

There  was  another  profeflor  Meibom  at  Helmftadt,  who 
wrote  upon  beer,  de  cerevi/iis  potibufque  et  ebriaminibus  extra 
vinum  aliis  commentarius,  and  died  in  1655,  aged  6c.  Dry- 
andr.  Bibl.  Banks. 

MEIBOMIAN  Glands,  in  Anatomy , very  fmall  round 
bodies,  arranged  in  parallel  vertical  lines  on  the  inner  furface 
of  the  tarfi  of  the  eyelids,  and  fecreting  an  unCtuous  fub- 
ftance, which  is  poured  from  their  duCts  on  the  ciliary  edges 
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of  the  palpebrx,  and  prevents  their  agglutination.  See 
Eye. 

MEIBOMIUS,  John  Henry,  in  Biography,  a learned 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Helmftadt,  in  Auguft  1390.  He 
fpent  a confiderable  time  on  his  travels  in  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  improvement  in  fcience  and  literature  ; and,  having 
given  his  attention  to  medicine,  in  which  he  made  great  pro- 
grefs,  he  went  ultimately  to  Bade,  in  1619,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  phyfic.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  place,  his  character  obtained  for  him,  in 
1620,  the  appointment  of  profeflor  of  medicine  from  the 
faculty  of  that  univerfity  ; and  he  continued  in  the  office 
about  fix  years,  when  he  removed  to  Lubeck,  where  he  had 
been  chofen  phyfician  to  the  city,  and  to  its  bilhop.  Here 
he  palled  the  reft  of  his  life,  which  terminated  in  May  1655, 
in  his  fixty-fifth  year.  In  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he 
employed  himfelf  chiefly  in  the  in ve (ligation  of  medical  hif- 
tory,  and  left  a manufcript  to  his  fon,  entitled  “ De  Vitis 
Medicorum  ufque  ad  feculum  xv  but  this  work  was  never 
printed.  The  following  are  the  whole  of  his  publiftied  works, 
the  two  laft  of  which  appeared  after  his  death.  1.  “ Hip- 
pocratis  Orkos,  five  Commentarius  in  Hippocratis  jusju- 
randum,”  Lugd.  Bat.  1643,  4to.  2.  “ De  Flagrorum  ufu 
in  re  venerea,”  ibid.  1643,  which  was  reprinted  at  London, 
Copenhagen,  and  Francfort.  3.  “ Epiftola  de  Cynophoria, 
feu,  Canis  portatione  ignominiofa,”  Helmftadt,  1645. 
4.  “ De  Mithridatio  et  Theriaca  Difcurfus,”  Lubec.  1652, 
1659.  5.  “ Maecenas,  five,  de  C.  D.  Mxcenatis  vita,  mo- 

ribus,  et  geftis,  Liber  fingularis,”  Lug.  Bat.  1653.  6.  “ De 
Cerevifiis,  Potibufque  et  Ebriaminibus  extra  Vinum  aliis, 
Commentarius,”  Helmftadt,  1668,  publiftied  together  with 
the  treatife  of  Adrian  Turnebus,  “ De  Vino  •”  and  7.  “Au- 
relii  Caffiodori  Formula  Comitis  Archiatrorum,”  ibid.  1668  , 
which  is  a commentary  on  the  19th  epiftle  of  the  6th  book 
of  Caffiodorus.  Eloy  DiCt.  Hift. 

Meibomius,  Henry-,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Lubeck,  in  June  1638.  After  having  gone  through  various 
courfes  of  ftudy  at  Helmftadt,  and  in  different  Dutch  uni- 
verfities,  he  travelled  into  Italy  and  France,  and  took  his 
doCtor’s  degree  at  Angers,  in  1663.  He  then  continued 
his  travels  into  England,  whence  he  returned  to  Germany. 
His  father's  name  was  ftill  held  in  eftimation  at  Helmftadt, 
and  his  own  talents  and  acquirements  gained  him  confiderable 
refpeCt,  fo  that  he  was  foon  enrolled  among  the  profeffors 
of  that  univerfity  ; in  w'hich  he  held  fucceffively  the  chairs 
of  medicine,  poetry,  and  hiftory  ; the  laft  of  which  he  re- 
tained at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  March  1700,  when  he  had 
reached  his  fixty-fecond  year.  Occupied  as  he  ever  was  in 
the  practice  of  his  profeffion,  and  in  his  academical  labours, 
he  neverthelefs  found  leifure  to  write  feveral  works,  and  alfo 
to  fuperintend  the  publication  of  the  writings  of  others. 
His  firft  differtation,  “ De  Incubatione  in  Fanis  Deorum, 
Medicinx  caufa,  olim  faCta,”  was  publiftied  at  Helmftadt, 
in  1639.  It  contained  a hiftory  of  the  prieft-medicine  of 
ancient  times,  and  of  the  various  ceremonies,  offerings,  and 
facrifices,  inftituted  in  different  Pagan  temples,  in  conducting 
this  practice.  He  edited  a treatife  of  Arnold  de  Boot, 
which  had  been  publiftied  in  London,  in  1649,  entitled  “ Gb- 
fervationes  Medicx  de  AffeCtibus  omiffis  with  a preface, 
and  many  valuable  notes,  ibid.  1664.  He  alfo  publiflied 
“ De  Vafis  Palpebrarum  novis,  Epiftola  ad  Joelem  Lange- 
lottum,”  ibid.  1666.  “ De  Offium  contufione  Difputatio,” 

ibid.  1668  ; and  feveral  other  fmall  differtations,  which 
evinced  his  great  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy,  and  its 
diforders.  He  feems  to  have  contemplated  a hiftory  of  me- 
dicine, and  printed,  “ De  Medicorum  Hiftoria  fcribenda, 
Epiftola  ad  G.  H.  Velfchium,”  ibid.  1669;  but  the  diffi- 
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culties  which  he  met  with  in  inveftigating  the  medicine  of 
the  Arabians  arrefted  his  progrefs,  and  deterred  him  from 
publifhing  the  work  left  him  by  his  father.  He  publiffiea, 
however,  the  following  : “ Parentatio  I.  Danielis  Schmidt,” 
Dantifci,  1687.  “ Ad  Saxonicae  Inferioris  Hiftoriam  In- 

trodudlio,”  Helmftadt.  1687.  “ Scriptores  Rerum  Ger- 

manicarum,”  ibid.  1688,  in  two  vols.  folio  ; and  he  edited 
Valentin.  Hen.  Vogler’s  “ Introdu&io  univerfalis  in  notitiam 
cujufcumque  generis  bonorum  fcriptorum,”  ibid.  1700,  with 
additions. 

Some  other  individuals  of  the  family  of  Meibomius  were 
profeffors  at  Helmftadt ; efpecially  Henry , the  grandfather 
of  the  preceding  Henry,  who  publifhed  feveral  works ; 
Mari,  whofe  ftudies  were  entirely  confined  to  hiftory  and 
the  belles  lettres  ; and  Brandus,  who  taught  medicine,  and 
publifhed  feveral  academical  differtations,  about  1730. 
Eloy  Did!.  Hift.  de  Med. 

Meibomius,  Marcus,  a writer  of  great  erudition,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mufic  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  defcended 
from  a very  learned  family  at  Helmftadt,  who  fucceflively 
pra&ifed  phyfic  in  that  city,  with  great  reputation. 

Marcus  Meibomius  was  born  about  1611,  and  in  1652  he 
publifhed  from  the  Elzevir  prefs,  in  two  volumes  qto.  dedi- 
cated to  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  following  work  : 
“ Antiquae  Muiicae  audtores  feptem  Graece  et  Eatine,  Mar- 
cus Meibomius  reftituit  ac  Notis  explicavit.  Amftel.  apud 
Lud.  Elzivirium,  clo.  lx.  lii.”  The  firft  volume  contains  : 

I.  Ariftoxeni  Harmonicorum  Elemenlorum,  libri  lii. 

II.  Euclidis  Introdu&io  Harmonica. 

III.  Nichomachi  Gerafeni,  Pythagorici,  HarmoniusMa- 

nuele. 

IV.  Alypii  Introduftio  Mufica. 

V.  Gaudentii,  Philofophi  Introduftio  Harmonica. 

VI.  Bacchu  Senioris  Introdu&io  Artis  Mufica:. 

The  fecond  volume. 

Ariftidis  Quintiliani  de  Mufica,  libri  iii. 

Martiani  Capellse  de  Mufica,  liber  ix. 

Meibomius,  after  this  learned  and  elegant  publication,  was 
invited  to  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Sweden,  which  invita- 
tion he  accepted. 

Having,  by  his  enthufiaftic  account  of  the  mufic  of  the 
ancients,  impreffed  this  princefs  with  fimilar  ideas,  the  younger 
Bourdelot,  a phyfician,  and  his  rival  ( as  a claflical  fcholar) 
in  the  queen’s  favour,  inftigated  her  majefly  to  defire  him  to 
fing  an  ancient  Grecian  air,  while  Naudet,  an  old  French- 
man, danced  a la  Grec  to  the  found  of  his  voice.  But  the  per- 
formance, inftead  of  exciting  admiration,  p:  oduced  loud  burfts 
of  laughter  from  all  prefent ; which  fo  enraged  Meibomius, 
that  feeing  the  buffoon  Bourdelot  in  the  gallery  among  the 
fcoffers,  and  having  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  he  who,  with 
a malicious  defign,  had  perfuaded  her  majefty  to  defire  this 
performance,  immediately  flew  thither,  and  exercifed  the 
pugilift’sart  on  his  face  fo  violently,  without  being  reftrained 
by  the  prefence  of  the  queen,  that  he  thought  it  neceffary 
to  quit  the  Swedifh  dominions  before  he  could  be  called  to 
an  account  for  his  rafhnefs  ; and  immediately  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, where,  being  well  received,  he  fixed  his  refidence 
there,  and  became  a profeffor  at  Sora,  a Danifh  college  for 
the  inftru&ion  of  the  young  nobility  ; here  too  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  aulic  counfellor,  and  foon  after  was 
called  to  Eifineur,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Archi- 
teforie,  or  prefident  of  the  board  of  maritime  taxes  or  cuf- 
toms  ; but  negle&ing  the  duty  of  his  office,  he  was  difmiffed, 
and  upon  that  difgrace  quitted  Denmark. 

Soon  after  he  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  and  became  profeffor 
of  hiftory  in  the  college  of  that  city ; but  refufing  to  give 
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iaftru&ions  to  the  fon  of  a burgomafter,  alleging  that  lie 
was  not  accullomed  to  inftrudl  boys  in  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge, but  to  finifh  ftudents  arrived  at  maturity  in  their 
ftudies  ; he  was  difmiffed  from  that  ftation. 

After  ouitting  Amfterdam,  he  vifited  France  and  England ; 
then  returning  to  Holland,  he  led  a ftudious  and  private  life 
at  Amfterdam  till  1710  or  1711,  when  he  died  at  near  90 
years  of  age. 

Belidcs  the  feven  Greek  writers  on  ancient  mufic,  Mei- 
bomius  publilhed  an  edition  of  the  Greek  mythologifts  ; a 
treatife  de  Fabrica  Triremium;  a new  edition  of  Vitruvius, 
with  a commentary  on  the  Echeia,  or  harmonic  vafes,  de- 
feribed  book  3 ; correcting,  for  a new  edition,  the  Hebrew 
bible.  This  daring  work  appeared  at  Amfterdam,  1698,  in 
folio,  under  the  title  “ Davidis  Pfalmi,  et  totidem  i'acne 
feriptune  vetoris  Teftamenti  capita — leftituta,  &c.” 

The  moll  folid  and  celebrated  of  his  critical  works  is  his 
edition  of  the  feven  Greek  writers  on  ancient  mufic,  in  which 
all  fubfequent  writers  on  the  fubjeCt  of  ancient  mufic  place 
implicit  faith.  It  is  from  the  indefatigable  and  learned  la- 
bours of  Meibomius,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Greek 
writers  in  mufic,  particularly  Alypius,  that  we  are  able  to 
fancy  we  can  decipher  the  mufical  characters  ufed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  their  notation  ; which,  before  his  time, 
had  been  fo  altered,  corrupted,  disfigured,  and  confounded, 
by  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  tranfcribers  of  an- 
cient MSS.,  that  they  were  rendered  wholly  unintelligible. 

MEICHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  St.  Hippolyte.  The  place  contains  690,  and  the 
canton  7864  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  222^  kiliometres, 
in  3 1 communes. 

MEIDAN,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia  ; 100  miles  N.E. 
of  Erivan. 

MEIDANS,  in  the  Eajlern  Nations,  are  a fort  of  coun- 
try-feats, where  the  greater  people  have  often  fummer- 
houfes,  to  which  they  retire  on  the  three  days  of  the  week 
in  which  they  do  not  attend  the  palha’s  divan,  and  where 
they  divert  themfelves  with  feeing  their  flaves  ride,  (hoot, 
and  throw  the  dart,  while  they  are  regaling  with  their  pipe 
and  coffee. 

MEIDOBRIGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hif- 
pania,  in  Lufitania,  S.W.  of  Nuba  Ctefarea.  It  was  for- 
merly a powerful  city  ; and  its  inhabitants  were  called 
Plumbarii,  on  account  of  the  mines  of  lead  which  were 
found  in  its  vicinity.  Some  traces  of  it  have  been  difeovered 
in  a place  called  Armenha.  South  of  this  town  was  a chain 
of  mountains,  denominated  “ Mons  Herminius.” 

ME1DON,  or  Meidun,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  which 
is  the  moll  foutherly  cf  the  pyramids  ; it  is  thought  to  oc- 
cupy the  feite  of  the  ancient  Nilopolis  ; 32  miles  S.  of 
Cairo. 

MEJEDDAH,  a town  of  Algiers,  on  the  Shellif ; five 
miles  N.E.  of  Seedy-Abid. 

MEJERDAH,  or  Mai-seau-da,  a fea-port  town  of 
Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Tremecen,  confiding  of  meacly- 
conftrudled  cottages.  From  this  place  a great  quantity  of 
corn  is  exported  to  Europe  ; 42  miles  W.  of  Tremecen. 
N.  lat.  350  8'.  W.  long.  i°  35'. 

Mejerdah,  a river  of  Africa,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Sujerafs  and  the  Serrat,  on  the  borders  of  Algiers  ; after 
traveling  the  country  from  W.  to  E.  it  runs  into  the  Medi- 
terranean at  Porto  Farina.  It  purfues  a binding  courfe 
through  a country,  which  it  contributes  to  fertilize,  and  in 
this  refpedl,  as  well  as  by  its  encroachments  on  the  fea,  it 
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refembles  the  Nile.  This  river  was  anciently  called  “ Ba- 
grada,”  or  “ Brada.”  See  Bagrada. 

MEILAN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
1 8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Kiangari. 

MEILHAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Marmande ; fix  miles  W.N.W.  of  Marmande. 
The  place  contains  2414,  and  the  canton  9532  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  170  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

MEILHUYS,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  government  of 
Drontheim  ; 14  miles  S.W.  of  Drontheim. 

MEIMARG,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia ; 36  miles 
S.E.  of  Bokhara ; which  fee. 

MEIMEND,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan ; 40  miles 
W.  of  Candahar.  N.  lat.  33°5'.  E.  long.  65'  45'. 

MEINAM,  fignifying  the  “ Mother  of  Waters,’’  a large 
river  of  Siam.  According  to  Loubere,  this  river,  when  it 
enters  the  dominions  of  Siam,  is  fo  fmall  that  it  can  only 
convey  fmall  boats,  fcarcely  fufficient  for  carrying  above  four 
or  five  perfons.  It  is  afterwards  very  much  augmented,  at 
the  town  of  Lancocevan,  by  another  confiderable  river  from 
the  north,  of  the  fame  name,  or  rather  by  the  reunion  of  a 
branch  of  the  fame  river.  Loubere’s  account  of  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  ftream  has  been  doubted,  and  it  has  been  fug- 
gefted,  that  it  was  only  obftru&ed  in  its  courfe  by  rapids  or 
catara&s.  When  we  advert  to  the  regular  inundations,  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges,  which  are  rivers  of 
long  courfe,  and  other  circumftances,  we  may  infer  that 
the  Meinam  is  of  a more  diftant  and  higher  origin  than  the 
mountains  of  Yunnan  in  the  weft:  of  China  ; and  that  the 
Thibetian  Alps  furnilh  its  fource  in  that  of  the  Nou  Kian 
of  the  Lamas,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Thaluan  or  river  of  Mar- 
taban, which  has  no  Delta,  nor  any  marks  of  fo  diftant  an 
origin,  but  is  reprefented  by  Loubere  and  d’Anville  as  a 
fhort  and  infignificant  ftream.  The  Meinam  is  celebrated 
among  the  oriental  rivers.  Kaempfer  fays,  that  it  is  very  deep 
and  rapid,  always  full,  and  larger  than  the  Elbe.  He  adds, 
that  the  inhabitants  fuppofe  its  fource  to  be  in  the  mountains, 
which  give  rife  to  the  Ganges,  and  that  it  branches  through 
Cambodia  and  Pegu  ; an  account  fomewhat  confirmed  by  the 
difeovery  of  the  river  Anau,  which  connects  the  Meinam 
with  the  rivers  of  Cambodia.  The  inundations  are  in  Sep- 
tember, after  the  fnows  have  melted  in  the  northern  moun- 
tains, and  the  rainy  feafon  has  commenced.  In  December 
the  waters  decline,  and  by  degrees  fink  to  their  former  level. 
The  fame  intelligent  traveller  informs  us,  that  the  water 
in  the  earth  fwells  before  the  river  rifes  ; that  the  wells  are 
nitrous,  but  the  water  of  the  Meinam,  though  muddy,  is 
pleafant  and  falutary  ; that  the  inundations  are  chiefly  dif- 
cernible  towards  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  not  near  the 
fea  ; that  the  rice  is  reaped  in  boats,  and  the  llraw  left  in  the 
water  ; that  a feftival  is  celebrated  in  December,  when  the 
wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  north,  and  the  inundation 
abates.  The  banks  of  the  Meinam  are  generally  low  and 
marfhy,  but  thickly  peopled  from  Yuthia  to  Bankok,  below 
which  are  wild  defarts  like  the  Sunderbunde  of  the  Ganges. 
Monkies,  fire-flies,  and  mofkitoes  fwarm  on  the  fertile  (hores. 
Pinkerton. 

MEINART.  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Hohenlohe ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Ohringen. 

MEINAU,  an  ifland  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  lake  of 
Conftance,  with  a commandery  of  the  Teutonic  order; 
about  three  miles  in  circumference.  In  1803  it  was  added 
to  Baden,  once  fo  celebrated  for  its  wine ; 14  miles  N.  of 
Conftance. 

MEINOR.  See  Mainour. 

MEINUNGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 


in  the  county  of  Henneberg,  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  fituated  amidft  mountains,  on  the  river  Werra ; 
21  miles  N.  of  Schweinfurt.  N.  lat.  30°  37'.  E.  long. 
io°  40'. 

MEiONITE  ; Hyacinthe  blatiche  de  Somma,  Rome  de 
l’lfle  ; Hyacinthine , Delameth. 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  a greyifh-white. 

It  occurs  feldom  maffive  ; generally  in  prifmatic  cryftals, 
the  primitive  form  of  which  is  a rectangular  prifm  with 
fquare  bafes.  The  principal  modifications  are 

The  rectangular  four-fided  prifm,  acuminated  by  four 
planes  placed  on  the  lateral  edges. 

The  preceding  with  lateral  edges  truncated  (dioftaedre, 
Haiiy,  fig.  76.)  The  truncating  planes  are  often  feen  on  two 
oppofite  edges  only. 

The  fame,  but  with  lateral  edges  bevilled,  and  the  bevil- 
ment  again  truncated  ; the  edges  formed  by  the  lateral  and 
acuminating  planes  likewife  replaced  by  a plane,  ( fouJlraBif, 
Haiiy,  fig.  77.) 

Often  one  of  the  acuminating  planes  increafes  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  others  which  fometimes  entirely  difappear. 

The  cryftals  are  fmall,  feldom  middle-fized,  clofely 
grouped  together.  They  are  fplendent,  with  a vitreous 
luftre,  efpecially  when  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fracture. 

Longitudinal  fraCture  foliated,  the  folia  parallel  with  the 
four  fides  of  the  prifm  ; crofs  fraCture  conchoidal : the  for- 
mer is  indicated  by  fiffures  obfervable  in  the  interior. 

It  is  femi-tranfparent  palling  into  tranfparent. 

It  is  hard,  fcratching  glafs. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  effervefees,  and  eafily  melts  into 
a fpongy  white  glafs. 

We  are  rtill  without  an  analyfis  of  this  fubftance. 

Meionite  is  found  at  Capo  di  Bove.  near  Rome,  in  bafalt 
with  melilite,  augite,  leucite ; and  on  Monte  Somma,  among 
the  volcanic  ejections  of  Vefuvius,  with  calcareous  fpar  or 
granular  limeftone. 

This  mineral  fubftance  was  firft  difeovered  by  Rome  de 
l'lfle,  who  confidered  it  as  a variety  of  Veiuvian ; Hauy 
afterwards  found  it  to  be  a diftinCt  fpecies,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  it  now  bears,  and  which  has  been  alfo  adopted  by 
Werner,  who  at  firft  confidered  it  as  a variety  of  feldfpar. 

From  mefotype-zeolite,  with  which  it  might  be  con- 
founded at  firft  view,  the  meionite  differs  in  not  forming  a 
jelly  with  nitric  acid. 

MEIOSIS,  in  Rhetoric,  is  a figure,  which  is  a fpecie* 
of  the  hyperbole. 

MEIRONNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Barcelonnette.  The  place  contains  554,  and 
the  canton  3252  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  335  kilionie- 
tres,  in  three  communes. 

MEISENHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  aiftrift  of 
Birkenfeld.  The  place  contains  1730,  and  the  canton  7312 
inhabitants,  in  21  communes. 

MEISNER,  Balthasar,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
German  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  in  Saxony  in  the  year 
1587.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  fent  to  purfue  his  aca- 
demical ftudies  at  the  univerlity  of  Wittemberg,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  acquired  much  reputation  by 
his  diligence  and  talents.  He  ftudied  alfo  at  the  univerfities 
of  Stralburg,  Tubingen,  and  Gieffen  ; but  in  1611  he  re- 
turned to  Wittemberg,  and  was  appointed  profeffor  of  mo- 
ral philofophy,  and  in  1614  he  was  elected  to  the  theological 
chair,  which  he  filled  with  great  fuccefs  during  the  remainder 
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of  his  life.  He  died  in  1626,  leaving  behind  him  works  that 
bear  witnefs  to  his  learning  and  zeal,  of  which  we  may  notice 
“ Commentarius  in  Hofeam  “ Meditationcs  Sacrse  in 
Evangelia:”  “ Anthropologia  Sacra,”  in  two  vols.  quarto, 
and  “ Philofophia  Sobria,  hoc  ell,  confideratio  Queltionum 
Philofophicarum,”  in  three  vols.  quarto. 

MEISSANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kaar- 
ta  ; 52  miles  E.  of  Kemmoo. 

MEISSAU,  a town  of  Auflria;  34  miles  N.W.  of 
Vienna. 

MEISSEN,  Margraviate  of,  a principality  of  Saxony, 
founded  in  the  10th  century,  and  united  in  1422  to  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony.  Its  boundaries  have  been  various  at  dif- 
ferent periods. 

Meissen,  a city  of  Saxony,  capital  of  the  margraviate 
above-mentioned,  fituated  on  the  Elbe,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Meiffe,  whence  its  name.  Out  of  fcveral  jurifdiCtions  that 
formerly  belonged  to  this  town  arofe  the  four  prefect urates  of 
MeiiTen,  to  which  pertain  feveral  villages.  In  the  centre  of 
the  old  citadel,  the  other  parts  of  which  are  in  a ruined 
Hate,  is  the  part  called  “ Albretl'chfliurg,”  in  which  is  car- 
ried on  the  celebrated  manufacture  of  the  excellent  Mifnian 
porcelain.  At  this  place  is  alfo  a manufacture  of  cloth. 
The  firft  foundation  of  this  town  was  begun  by  king 
Henry  I.  about  the  year  930  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Drefden. 
N.  lat.  510  19'.  E.  long.  i3J  27'. 

MEKAM  Ail,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Euphrates,  oppofite  to  Baflbra. 

Mekam  ul  Kidr,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Euphrates;  26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hellah. 

MEIvARA,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  goddafs  Parvati, 
which  fee. 

MEKEHOAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Oman,  on  the  Perfian  gulf ; 45  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Julfa. 

MEKELBURG,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Bartenland  ; 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bartenftein. 

MEKES,  a town  of  Curdiltan;  30  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Betlis. 

MEKKIAS,  fignifying  meafure,  a name  given  to  the 
Nilometer,  lituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  front  of  old  Cairo, 
about  500  yards  in  breadth.  It  is  there,  in  front,  that  upon 
the  graduations  of  a pillar  the  rife  of  the  river  is  meafured, 
and  from  the  obfervations  made  upon  it,  public  cryers  go 
about  the  ftreets  of  Cairo,  proclaiming  the  fuccefiive  heights 
of  the  water,  in  which  are  centered  all  hopes  of  fertility  and 
abundance.  This  Nilometer  is  laid  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Arabs.  The  ifland  on  which  it  (lands  is  called 
“ Roudda,”  or  gardens,  becaufe  it  is  laid  out  in  gardens, 
and  inhabited  only  by  gardeners.  See  Nilometer. 

MEKLAF  al  Asfat,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen; 
75  miles  N.  of  Hafec. 

MEKZARA,  a country  of  Africa,  on  the  S.  fide  of 
the  Niger,  between  Calhna  and  Melli. 

MEL,  Gaudio,  Fiamingo,  in  Biography,  a Fiemifh  mu- 
fician,  by  whom  the  Italians  have  been  generally  underltood 
to  mean  Claude  Goudimel,  a native  of  Franche  Compte,  and 
a Hugonot,  who  was  one  of  the  tiril  compofers  of  mulic  to 
the  French  tranflation  of  the  pfalms  by  Clement  Marot 
and  Theodore  Beza ; and  who  was  murdered  at  Lyons  in 
1572,  on  the  fatal  day  of  the  maffacre  of  Paris. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  in  this  account,  of  which  we 
lhall  fpeak  further  elfewhere.  See  Palestrina. 

Mel,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  ; 12 
miles  N.W.  of  Ceneda. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, near  the  coalt  of  Africa.  N.  lat.  j p if. 

Mel.  See  Honf.v. 


Mel  Cedrinum,  in  the  Materia  Medieajf  the  y Indents , a 
term  ufed  to  exprefs  a fort  of  liquid  manna,  ufcd  rather  as 
a pleafant  fweet  in  foods  than  as  a medicine,  and  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  mel  rofcidum  of  Galen, 
and  with  the  liquid  manna  cf  mount  Sinai ; that  mountain 
having  been  the  place  where  it  was  annually  collected  in  large 
quantities  even  in  Galen’s  time  ; and  the  account  Bellonius 
gives  of  the  manner  of  collecting  it  in  his  time,  agreeing 
very  well  with  what  Galen  has  left  about  it.  It  is,  however, 
an  error  in  Bellonius,  to  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  terenjabin  of 
the  Arabians,  that  being  evidently  a folid,  not  a liquid  fub- 
itance,  and  being  from  all  accounts  the  fame  with  what  is 
now  called  manna  P erf  cum,  or  Perfian  manna. 

The  mel  cedrinum  is  a term  ufed  only  by  Hippocrates  for 
this  fubflance,  and  feems  fo  odd,  that  many  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve there  is  an  error  of  the  text,  and  that  the  author  never 
meant  any  fuch  thing.  Foelius  is  of  opinion,  that  thefc 
ought  to  be  read  as  two  di Hindi  names,  with  a comma  be- 
tween them,  and  that  the  author  only  meant  by  them  two 
fubftances  very  well  known  in  his  time,  which  were  common 
honey,  and  the  liquid  fubllance  called  cedrinum,  or  cedria. 

Mel  Rofcidum,  a name  given  to  a kind  of  liquid  manna 
collected  in  their  time,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  in  conliderable 
quantities,  on  mount  Sinai.  The  monks  who  colleCt  it  call 
it  terenjabin,  after  the  name  of  a kind  of  manna,  common 
among  the  Arabians.  But  this  is  an  error,  the  terenjabin  of 
thofe  authors  not  being  a liquid  manna,  but  the  fmall  round 
kind,  collected  from  the  albagimaurorum,  and  now  called  manna 
Perfcum.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  mel  rofcidum,  or  any 
other  fpccies  of  manna,  was  ufed  in  medicine  by  the  an- 
cients ; this  was  eileemed  a curiofity,  rather  than  a thing  of 
any  ufe,  by  Galen  ; and  other  authors  fay,  it  was  fweeter 
than  honey  itfelf,  with  no  farther  account ; whence  it  feems 
rather  to  have  been  ufed  as  a delicacy  than  as  a medicine. 
See  Terenjabin,  and  Manna  Perfcum. 

MELA,  Pomponius,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  geographi- 
cal writer,  was  a native  of  Spain,  and  flouriflied  A.D.  43. 
His  great  work,  entitled  “ De  Situ  Orbis,”  divided  into 
three  books,  is  written  with  elegance,  great  perfpicuity,  and 
brevity.  The  bell  editions  are  thofe  of  Gronovius  1722, 
and  Reinhold  in  1761.  Voffius  gave  an  edition  of  it  with 
copious  notes.  In  the  lafl  edition  by  Gronovius  are  added 
five  books  “ De  Geographia,”  written  by  fome  later  writer. 

Mela,  in  Geography,  a department  of  Italy,  deriving  its 
name  from  a river  which  rifes  on  the  confines  of  the  Tren- 
ton, and  after  crofling  the  Breflan,  runs  into  the  Oglio, 
near  Ultiano.  The  department  is  compofed  of  part  of  the 
Breflan,  and  has  a population  of  about  190,689  inhabitants, 
who  elect'  13  deputies. 

Mela.  See  Meelah. 

Mela,  a river  of  the  Morea,  which  runs  into  the  fea  j 
8 miles  S.W.  of  Patras. 

Mela,  a furgeon’s  inftrument,  called  alfo  fpeculum,  and 
by  the  vulgar  a probe. 

Its  ufe  is  to  probe  ulcers,  or  draw  a Hone  out  of  the 
penis  ; its  form  is  various,  according  to  the  ufe  it  is  intended 
for. 

ME  LADA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adri- 
atic, a little  to  the  N.  of  Ifola  Groffa.  N.  lat.  440  35'. 
E.  long  $6'. 

MELtENA,  in  Medicine,  jusXaiv*  »a;o,-  in  the  language  of 
Hippocrates  (fee  his  book  vaaw,  feet.  3.  book  ii.  edit. 
Foes.)  a dileafe  characterized  by  a difeharge  of  black  mat- 
ter by  (tool; 

This  affeCtion  fometimes  occurs  together  with  heematemefu , 
or  vomiting  of  blood,  and  fometimes  without  that  fymptom. 
The  ancients  confidered  that  the  black  matter  thrown  off 
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by  the  bowels,  was  that  modification  of  bilious  matter 
which  they  denominated  black  bile : but  recent  obfervation 
has  afcertained  that  it  confifts  principally  of  blood,  in  a 
grumous  or  femi-coagulated  ftate,  which  is  poured  out 
flowly  from  the  veffels  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  intertines. 
It  is  obferved  generally  to  be  connected  with  obftrudtion  or 
congeftion  of  fome  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  as  of  the  liver, 
fpleen,  or  mefentery.  Great  debility,  and  frequent  fainting 
accompany  the  difeafe  ; the  pulfe  is  often  quickened,  though 
but  moderately ; and  other  fymptoms  of  fever  are  feldom 
urgent.  There  is  commonly  fevere  pain  in  the  ftomach  and 
abdomen,  with  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea  or  vomiting,  head- 
ache, and  other  figns  of  derangement  of  the  digertive 
organs. 

Gentle  purgatives  and  clyfters  have  been  recommended  for 
this  complaint  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  downwards  : 
and  they  are  as  beneficial  in  this  affedlion,  as  in  the  hasma- 
teinefis,  to  which  it  bears  much  affinity.  (See  HjEIviateme- 
sis.)  Dr.  Home  employed  the  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  in  ad- 
dition to  laxatives,  and,  as  he  believed,  with  confiderable 
advantage.  Emetics  he  juftly  deems  ufelefs,  if  not  injurious, 
and  Ihunned  the  ufe  of  opium,  as  tending  to  ftnit  up  the 
matter  that  nature  was  carrying  off.  Opiates,  however, 
combined  with  gentle  cathartics,  tend  rather  to  aid  the  ope- 
ration of  the  latter,  by  removing  the  fpafmodic  conftric- 
tions  which  take  place  in  the  bowels,  and  thus  alfo  afford 
material  relief  to  the  pains.  See  Home,  Clinical  Experi- 
ments, fedt.  7.— Alfo  Hoffman,  Med.  Rat.  Syft.  tom.  iv. 
part  ii.  fe£f.  1.  cap.  3.  Morgagni  de  Sed.  et  Caufis  Morbor. 
epift.  xxx.  art.  17.  Sativages,  clafs  ix.  gen.  11.  Portal, 
Mem.  fur  plufieurs  Maladies,  tom.  ii.  p.  129. 

MELAGGE,  in  Geography,  a river  which  rifes  in  Al- 
giers, formed  by  the  union  of  feveral  dreams ; which,  in 
its  courfe,  takes  the  name  of  “ Sarratt,”  and  runs  into  the 
Mejerda,  on  the  borders  of  Tunis. 

MELAIPOUR,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar 
of  Schaurunpour  ; 20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Scliaurunpour. 

MELALEUCA,  in  Botany,  from  black,  and 

Xtimo.;,  white,  a very  fine  exotic  genus  of  trees  and  flirubs, 
fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  becaufe  the  principal,  and  indeed 
original,  fpecies  was  called  Leucadendron,  and  Arbor  alba; 
words  fynonimous  with  its  appellation  in  the  Malay  tongue, 
Caju-puti,  or  White  Tree.  We  know  not  why  the  idea 
of  black  was  affociated  with  white  in  the  above  name. 
Linn.  Mant.  14.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  273.  Schreb. 
332,  excluding  the  fynonyms.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1428. 
Mart.  Mill.  D16E  v.  3.  Juff.  323.  Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  641. 
Gxrtn.  t.  35. — Clafs  and  order,  Polyadelphia  Icofandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  He/peridea,  Linn.  Myrti,  Jull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
in  five  deep,  roundidi,  often  coloured,  equal  fegments. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  roundilh,  inferted  into  the  rim  of  the 
calyx,  between  its  fegments.  Slam,  Filaments  very  nu- 
merous, in  five  fets,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  either  oppofite 
to,  or  alternate  with,  the  petals,  various  in  length  and 
drufture  ; anthers  roundidi,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Germen  in- 
ferior, nearly  globular  ; dyle  thread-diaped,  declining, 
Ihorter  than  the  damens  ; digma  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule 
globofe,  coated,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves,  the  parti- 
tions from  the  centre  of  each  valve.  Seeds  numerous,  mi- 
nute, angular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals 
five.  Stamens  numerous,  very  long,  in  five  parcels.  Style 
one.  Capfule  of  three  cells. 

A fine  genus  of  aromatic  trees  and  dirubs,  with  lateral 
inflorefcence,  and  fimple  entire  leaves,  all,  except  the  fird 


\ 
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fpecies,  the  produce  of  New  Holland.  This  genus  was 
confounded  by  the  younger  Linnaeus,  the  two  Forders, 
Schreber,  and  many  other  botanids,  whom  Julfieu  feemed 
difpofed  to  follow,  with  three  other  genera ; fee  Fabricia, 
Leptospermum,  and  Metrosideros.  From  the  two  fird 
it  is  clearly  diftinguilhed,  as  their  characters  will  Ihew ; 
from  the  lad  it  differs  merely  in  having  the  damens  affem- 
bled  in  five  fets,  not  limply  icofandrous ; the  habits  of 
thefe  two  genera,  and  every  part  of  their  fructification,  ex- 
cept the  damens,  being  alike.  How  very  different  the 
form  of  the  filaments  is  in  different  fpecies  of  Melaleuca , 
will  appear  by  their  defcriptions ; fome  being  united  to  a 
great  extent,  others  but  flightly  ; fome  in  a pinnate,  others 
in  a palmate  manner ; all  which  being  confidered,  their 
union  at  all  feems  to  afford  but  an  artificial  character. 
This  however  is  a fufficiently  clear,  and,  both  genera  be- 
ing numerous,  a very  commodious  diftinCtion. 

Eleven  fpecies  of  Melaleuca  are  defcribed,  by  the  writer 
of  this  article,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Linntean  So- 
ciety’s TranfaCtions,  and  one  in  the  fixth.  Thefe  are  all 
adopted  by  Willdenow.  We  fhall  here  make  fome  addi- 
tion to  the  number,  and  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  his  Prodromus,  will  probably  increafe  it  much  more. 
The  whole  are  diitributed  into  two  feCtions. 

* Leaves  alternate. 

1.  M.  Leucadendron.  Greater  Cajeput  Tree.  Linn. 
Mant.  105.  Suppl.  342,  a.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3. 
274.  (Myrtus  Leucadendra ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  676..  Arbor 
alba;  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  2.  72.  t.  16.) — Leaves  alter- 
nate, lanceolate,  pointed,  obliquely  falcate,  five-ribbed. 
Footffalks,  young  branches,  and  germen,  fmooth. — Native 
of  fome  parts  of  the  Ead  Indies,  efpecially  the  Molucca 
iflands,  Ceram  and  Amboyna,  growing  in  hilly  places, 
flowering  from  January  to  March,  and  ripening  fruit  from 
Augud  to  November ; but  according  to  Rumphius,  it  is 
rarely  propagated  by  feed.  This  is  defcribed  by  that  ac- 
curate writer,  as  a large  tree,  as  thick  as  a man’s  body, 
or  much  thicker,  with  many  irregular  widely  fpreading 
branches,  but  not  of  a lofty  growth.  Leaves  fcattered,  on 
fhort  fmooth  footjialks,  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  tapering 
at  each  end,  but  mod  at  the  extremity,  curved  laterally 
into  a fickle  ffiape,  from  five  to  eight  inches  long,  fcarcely 
an  inch  broad  in  the  wided  part,  furniflied  with  five  prin- 
cipal ribs,  connected  by  intermediate  interbranching  veins. 
Stipulas  none.  Flowers  white,  in  long,  loofe,  fomewhat 
whorled  fpikes,  whofe  fmooth  common  dalk  terminates  in 
a leaf-bud,  and  becomes  a branch.  The  bundles  of  Jlamens 
are  ^ths  of  an  inch  long,  and  each  divided  nearly  to  the 
bafe.  Germen  fcarcely  fo  large  as  a hemp-feed,  globofe, 
fmooth,  quite  feffile,  the  capfules  remaining  long  firmly 
fixed  to  the  branch,  furmounted  by  leaves,  after  the  feeds 
have  fallen  out,  as  is  common  to  the  whole  genus.  Rum- 
phius fpeaks  much  of  the  refinous  and  aromatic  properties 
of  this  tree,  its  whitifh  or  grey  afpeCt,  and  its  agreeable 
{hade.  The  wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  but  eafily  fplits  and 
foon  decays,  being  neither  beautiful  nor  ufeful.  The  outer  .. 
bark  is  of  a fpongy  nature,  and  much  ufed  for  caulking 
veffels,  as  it  fwells  in  the  water ; but  is  neverthelefs  liable 
to  dirink  again,  and  give  way.  It  is  called  baru,  a name 
given  to  all  fubdances  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  An  oil  is  ob- 
tained by  firing  the  tree,  which  foon  becomes  thick  and  is 
ufed  for  candles.  Rumphius  fays  nothing  of  any  fine  ef- 
fer.tial  oil  being  procured  by  diftillation  from  this  tree ; 
fee  the  next  fpecies. 

2.  M.  minor.  Lcffer  Cajeput  Tree.  Arbor  alba  minor; 
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Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  2.  76.  t.  17.) — Leaves  fcattered,  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, bluntifh,  ftraight,  five-ribbed.  Young 
branches  and  germens  downy.  — Native  of  Amboyna,  but 
lefs  frequent  than  the  foregoing,  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded  by  every  body  but  Rumphius.  We  now  ven- 
ture, for  the  firft  time,  to  diftinguifh  them.  This  is 
fmaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  rather  a fhrub  than  a tree. 
The  young  leaves  are  extremely  filky  ; adult  ones  nearly 
fmooth,  about  two  (fcarcely  three J inches  long,  and  one 
broad,  exaftly  elliptical,  and  not  oblique  or  falcated.  Foot- 
flalks broad  and  very  {hort,  fomewhat  hairy.  Young 
branches , where  the  flowers  are  feated,  denfely  clothed  with 
white  filky  prominent  down,  as  is  likewife  the  germen. 
The  calyx  is  but  flightly  downy.  Fruit  fmooth,  depreffed 
and  truncated. 

The  late  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith,  from  whom  we  have 
received  fpecimens  of  both  thefe  plants,  affured  us  of  this 
being  what  yields  the  oil  of  Cajeput,  and  Rumphius  gives 
the  fame  account.  (See  Cajeput.)  The  bark  is  woody 
and  brittle  throughout,  not  externally  corky  like  the 
former.  The  ftrudture  of  their  parts  of  frubiification  is 
the  fame  in  both,  efpecially  the  form  of  the flamens.  Rum- 
phius’s  plates  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  a juft:  idea 
of  the  foliage  of  either,  efpecially  of  the  prefent,  but  his 
defcriptions  are  excellent. 

3.  M.  viridflora.  Green-flowered  ribbed  Melaleuca. 
Gtertn.  v.  x.  173.  t.  35.  Sm.  Tr.  of  L.  Soc.  v.  3.  275. 
(M.  Leucadendron  ; Forft.  Prod.  38.  Linn.  Suppl.  342, 

Metrolidcros  quinquenervia  ; Cav.  Ic.  v.  4.  19.  t.  333.) 
— Leaves  alternate,  elliptic-lanceolate,  ftraight,  bluntifh, 
coriaceous,  five-ribbed.  Fooiilalks  and  young  branches 
downy.  Germen  nearly  fmooth. — Native  of  New  Cale- 
donia and  New  South  Wales.  The  younger  Linnaeus  con- 
founded it  with  both  the  preceding.  From  the  firft  it  is 
abundantly  diftindl.  With  the  fecond  it  more  agrees  in  the 
fhape  of  its  leaves,  but  differs  in  their  thick  rigid  texture, 
and  much  longer  more  downy  footflalks  The  flowers 
are  twice  as  large,  green,  not  white,  with  a fmooth  or  very 
(lightly  hairy  germen.  The  form  of  the  flamens  is  the  fame. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  prefent  fpecies  are  finely  downy, 
but  fcarcely  filky. 

4.  M./uaveolens.  Sweet-fcented  Melaleuca.  Gaertn.  v.  1. 

1 73.  t.  33. — Leaves  alternate,  elliptical,  fingle-ribbed. 
Flower-ftalks  axillary,  forked,  downy,  twice  as  long  as 
the  footflalks.  Filaments  fhorter  than  the  petals,  fome- 
what pinnate.  Native  of  the  warmer  part  of  New  Holland, 
near  Endeavour  river.  A plate  of  this,  communicated  by 
fir  Jofeph  Banks  to  Linnaeus,  is  in  our  poffefiion.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a handfome  tree,  with  elliptical  fmooth  entire 
leaves,  tapering  at  each  end,  fingle-ribbed,  five  or  fix  inches 
long  and  two  broad.  Footflalks  an  inch  long.  Flower- 
flails  nearly  twice  that  length,  downy,  axillary,  fometimes 
in  pairs,  forked,  each  bearing  feven  handfome  white  flowers, 
whofe  flamens  are  much  fhorter  than  the  petals,  and  pinnated 
in  their  lower  part.  The  germen  and  calyx  are  downy. 

5.  M.  laurina.  Laurel-leaved  Melaleuca.  Sm.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  275. — Leaves  alternate,  obovato-lanceo- 
late,  fingle-ribbed.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  forked,  downy, 
about  as  long  as  the  footflalks.  Filaments'  rather  fhorter 
than  the  petals,  fomewhat  pinnate. — Native  of  New  South 
Wales,  communicated  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  is  very 
nearly  related  to  the  laft,  but  not  at  all  aromatic,  which 
that  fhould  feem  by  its  name  to  be,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
prefent  are  broadeft  towards  the  top,  very  narrow  and  taper 
at  their  bafe.  The  footflalks  are  bordered,  and  fo  connefted 
with  the  leaf,  it  is  hard  to  fix  the  limits  of  each.  Flower - 


flails  axillary,  not  an  inch  long,  forked,  filky,  bearing  five 
or  feven  flowers,  half  the  fize  of  the  fuaveolens.  Stamens 
hairy,  rather  fhorter  than  the  petals.  Germen  and  calyx 
downy. 

6.  M.  flypheloides.  Sharp  Twifted-leaved  Melaleuca. 
Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  275. — Leaves  alternate,  ovate, 
twilled,  many-ribbed,  with  a fpinous  point.  Calyx-teeth 
fharp-pointed,  ribbed. — Native  of  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales.  This  has  the  habit  of  a Stypbelia,  and  is 
fcarcely  at  all  aromatic.  The  numerous  leaves  are  feflile, 
fcattered,  not  an  inch  long,  ovate,  twifted,  rigid,  pungent, 
entire,  fmooth,  rather  glaucous,  ftriated  with  innumerable 
nerves.  Young  branches  very  hairy,  bearing  in  their  lower 
part  fhort  crowded  circles  of  feflile  white  flowers.  Germen 
and  calyx  downy ; the  teeth  of  the  latter  ere6t,  rigid, 
fpinous,  ribbed.  Stamens  palmate,  much  longer  than  the 
petals.  M.  Ventenat  fays,  there  were  many  fine  plants  of 
this  fpecies,  in  his  time,  at  Malmailon,  but  none  had  then 
bloffomed . 

7.  M . fquarrofa.  Various-leaved  Melaleuca.  Sm.  Tr. 

of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  300.  Donn.  Cant.  ed.  4.  186.  (M- 

myrtifolia ; Vent.  Malmaif.  t.  47.) — Leaves  fcattered  or 
oppofite,  ovate,  pointlefs,  five  or  feven-ribbed.  Calyx- 
teeth  pointlefs,  fmooth. — Native  of  the  eaft  and  weft  coafts 
of  New  Holland.  We  firft  faw  it  in  the  Cambridge  gar- 
den in  1799  The  leaves  fpread  in  three  or  four  rows, 
according  as  they  are  fcattered  or  oppofite,  they  have  about 
feven  remote  ribs,  and  are  blunt  without  any  fpine.  Flowers 
white,  encircling  the  hairy  branches  in  long  denfe  maffes. 
Germen  and  calyx  fmooth,  the  latter  blunt,  without  thorns 
or  ribs.  Stamms  much  longer  than  the  petals,  collected 
into  five  bundles,  but  not  completely,  many  of  the  fila- 
ments being  diitimff.  as  in  the  genus  Citrus ; fo  that  the 
limits  between  Melaleuca  anti  Metroflderos  here  become  al- 
moft  evanefeent.  The  fligma  too  in  this  fpecies  is  quite 
fimple,  not  fo  tumid  or  capitate  as  in  moll  other  Mela- 
leuca.— Perhaps  M.  decujfata  of  Mr.  Donn’s  Hort.  Cant. 
ed.  5.  186,  is  but  a variety  of  this. 

8.  M.  diofmfolia.  Green-flowered  Reflexed  Melaleuca. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  476. — Leaves  fcattered,  reflexed,  elliptic- 
oblong,  obtufe,  fingle-ribbed.  Calyx-teeth  rounded,  fmooth. 
— Native  of  King  George’s  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Menzies.  We 
gathered  it  in  flower,  in  June  1807,  in  the  confervatory 
of  Claude  Scott,  efq.  at  Sundridge  park,  Kent.  A tall 
{hrub,  with  many  fpreading  branches,  clothed  with  nume- 
rous, fcattered,  crowded,  ftalked,  reflexed  leaves,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  nearly  elliptical,  dark  green  ; fmooth 
and  even  above  ; dotted  and  fingle-ribbed  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  green  in  every  part,  rather  large,  thickly 
crowded  for  an  inch  or  two  along  the  middle  part  of  each 
branch,  their  Ion gflamens,  which  are  united  by  their  bafe 
into  five  bundles,  projefting  horizontally  all  round.  The 
anthers,  or  at  lead  their  pollen,  is  yellow.  Stigma  obtufe. 
Capfules  large,  thickly  coated,  crowded  into  irregularly  an- 
gular figures. 

9.  M.  microphylla.  Small-leaved  Melaleuca. — Leaves 
fcattered,  imbricated,  cylindrical,  obtufe,  fomewhat  fpread- 
ing. Flowers  crowded  at  the  upper  part  of  the  branches. 
This  hitherto  nondefeript  fpecies  was  gathered  near  King 
George’s  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Holland,  by 
Mr.  A.  Menzies,  who  favoured  us  with  a fpecimen.  The 

flem  is  (hrubby,  much  branched  in  a determinate  manner ; 
the  branches  fmooth,  whitifh.  leafy  throughout.  Leaves  very 
numerous,  crowded,  a little  fpreading,  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  cylindrical  or  obfeurely  quadrangular,  very 

blunt, 
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blunt,  unarmed,  fmooth,  pale  green,  with  a ftrong  aro- 
matic refinous  flavour ; each  fupported  by  a fhort,  (lender, 
fmooth  footflalk , jointed  at  its  bafe.  Flowers  white,  crowded 
into  an  oval  fpike  at  the  fummits  of  a few  of  the  branches, 
which  are  not  extended  beyond  them,  but  ftill  the  infloref- 
cence  is  lateral.  Stamens  in  five  fets,  thofe  of  each  fet 
united,  a good  way  up,  into  a flat  linear  bafe  or  common 
filament,  which  reaches  beyond  the  petals.  Germen  and 
calyx  fmooth.  Cap/u/e  turbinate.  This  is  mod  akin  to 
the  next. 

to.  M.  ericifolia  Heath-leaved  Melaleuca.  Sm.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  276.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  63.  t.  34. — Leaves 
fcattered  or  oppoiite,  linear,  acute,  nervelefs,  pointlefs,  a 
little  recurved.  Flowers  crowded  at  the  upper  part  of  ti  e 
branches. — Native  of  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 
This  and  the  laft  are  the  fmalleil  we  have  feen  of  the  genus. 
Both  have  the  habit  of  Erica.  The  prefent  is  very  fmooth 
in  all  its  parts,  and  has  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  Coriander 
feeds.  The  branches  are  prettily  ftriped  with  green  and 
white.  Leaves  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  flat- 
tifh,  linear,  very  narrow,  acute,  but  without  any  fpinous 
point,  deltitute  of  rib  or  veins,  a little  convex  beneath. 
Flowers  yel'owifh-white,  crowded  into  oval  or  oblong  fpikes 
at  the  top  of  almoft  every  branch,  which  is  commonly  a 
little  prolonged,  and  leafy,  above  them.  Germen  and  calyx 
fmooth.  Stamens  ftrongly  united  in  five  fets,  but  their  com- 
mon claws  do  not  extend  beyond  the  petals.  The flower- 
buils  are  reddilh. 

11.  M.  notlofa.  Needle-leaved  Melaleuca.  Sm.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  276.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  67.  t.  33.  Vent. 
Malmaif.  t.  112?  Metrofideros  nodofa;  Gsrtn.  v.  i. 
172.  t.  34.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  ig.  t.  334  ) — Leaves  fcattered, 
linear,  itraight,  tipped  with  fpinous  points.  Flowers 
crowded  near  the  tops  of  the  little  fide  branches.  Fila- 
ments palmate. — From  the  fame  country  as  the  laft.  It  has 
long  been  known  in  the  gardens.  The  ftouter  taller  habit ; 
ftraight  pungent  leaves  above  an  inch  long  ; and  the  much 
Iborter,  almoll  globular,  maffes  of  yellow  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  borne  on  a fhort  lateral  branch,  diilinguifh  this  fpe- 
cies  from  the  lalt.  The  flowering  branches  have  leafy 
terminations.  The  bundles  of  flamens  are  palmate,  their 
united  part  (horter  than  the  petals. 

12.  M.  arm'illaris.  Slender-le3ved  Melaleuca.  Sm.  Tr. 

of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  277.  (M.  ericae folia ; Andr.  Repof. 

t.  175.  Vent.  Malmaif.  t.  76.  Metrofideros  armillnris  ; 
Gasrtn.  v.  1.  171.  t.  34.) — Leaves  fcattered,  linear,  fome- 
what  recurved.  Flowers  crowded  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches.  Filaments  very  long,  linear  ; many-cleft  and 
radiating  at  the  fummit  — Native  of  New  South  Wales. 
It  has  long  been  in  the  gardens.  We  have  leen  it  trained 
againft  a wall  to  the  height  of  feveral  feet,  in  the  open  air, 
covered  with  flowers  in  May,  and  requiring  oniy  the  Ihelter 
of  a mat  or  giafs  frame  in  winter.  It  differs  from  M.  no - 
dofa  in  its  lefs  rigid,  and  fomewhat  recurved,  leaves , fcarccly 
fpinous  at  the  tip  ; much  longer  feries  of  flowers,  which  are 
white ; and  particularly  in  the  long  linear  bafe  of  each 
duller  of  flamens,  which  is  extended  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  petals,  and  then  branches  off  at  once  into  numerous 
radiating  filaments  of  no  confiderable  length.  We  have 
always  found  the  flowers  fituated  about  the  lower  part  of 
each  branch  ; Ventenat  reprefents  them  near  the  end.  So, 
on  the  contrary,  his  plate  of  M.  nodofa  has  the  flowers  on 
the  lower  parts  o.f  very  long  leafy  branches,  very  different 
from  what  we  have  obferved.  It  leems  therefore  that  the 
relative  fituations  of  the  fruCldication  vary  in  ihefe  plants, 
though  the  comparative  number  of  flowers  in  each  is 
conftant. 


13.  M . genflifolia.  Broom-leaved  Melaleuca.  Sm.  Tr. 
of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  277.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  107.  t.  55. — Leaves 
fcattered,  lanceolate,  Iharp-pointed,  three-ribbed,  clofely  dot- 
ted. Flowers  loofely  fcattered.  Filaments  pinnate  in  their 
upper  part.  Style  hairy. — Native  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  firft  fettlers  called  it  the  White  Tea-tree.  It  is 
faid  to  grow  “ in  a good  foil,  moflly  near  the  water-fide,” 
being  covered  with  white  bloffoms  in  November.  We  have 
met  with  it  in  no  garden.  In  its  native  foil  the flem  attains 
the  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-fivAfeet.  The  branches  and 
leaves  are  fmooth  ; the  latter  lanceolate,  fcarcely  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  acute,  flat,  marked  with  three  ribs, 
and  numerous  refinous  dots  at  the  back.  Their  flavour  is 
pleafantly  aromatic,  not  ftrong.  Flowers  fcattered,  in  alter- 
nate pairs,  towards  the  tops  of  the  fmall  terminal  branches, 
which  are  flightly  downy  in  that  part.  The  claws  of  the 
united  flamens  are  about  as  long  as  the  petals  before  they 
divide  ; they  then  become  pinnate,  and  towards  the  top  are 
more  clofely  branched.  Germen  and  calyx  fmooth.  Style  hairy. 

**  Leaves  oppoflte. 

14.  M.  linarifolia . Toad-flax -leaved  Melaleuca.  Sm. 

Tr.  of  Linn. "Soc.  v.  3.  278.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  109.  t.  56. 
(Metrofideros  hylfopifolia  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  20.  t.  336. 
f.  1.) — Leaves  oppofite,  linear-lanceolate,  three-ribbed, 
clofely  dotted  beneath.  Flowers  loofely  fcattered.  Fila- 
ments pinnate  all  the  way  up.  Style  fmooth. — Native  of 
the  country  about  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  We 
have  feen  it  flowering  at  Mr.  Scott’s  of  Sundridge  park. 
In  its  native  foil  this  fpecies  forms  a large  tree,  whofe  outer 
bark  is  eafily  ltripped  ofF,  in  large  light  thick  fpongy  flaky 
portions,  which  l'erve  the  rude  natives  as  a warm  wrapper 
for  their  new-born  infants.  The  European  fettlers  found  it 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  tinder.  The  branches  are  fmooth. 
Leaves  oppoiite,  nearly  fefiile,  an  inch  and  a half,  or  two 
inches  long,  narrow,  linear-lanceolate,  acute  but  not  pun- 
gent, marked  with  three  flight  ribs  above,  much  dotted  on 
both  fides  ; the  mid-rib  keeled  beneath.  Flowers  numerous, 
loofely  difpofed,  cream-coloured,  with  a tinge  of  red  in  the 
petals.  Stamens  very  long,  each  bundle  regularly  pinnate, 
almoll  from  the  very  bafe  to  the  end.  Style  fhort,  fmooth, 
as  well  as  the  germen  and  calyx.  Every  part  is  highly  aro- 
matic, with  a flavour  refembling  pepper-mint. 

15.  M.  abietina.  Fir-leaved  Melaleuca. — Leaves  oppo- 
fite, elliptic-oblong,  concave,  blunt,  riblefs.  Flowers  few, 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Filaments  long,  linear,  many- 
cleft  at  the  fummit.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Menzies,  who 
gathered  it  at  King  George’s  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
New  Holland.  This  feems  to  be  a flout  Jhrub,  or  tree,  with 
numerous,  ftrong,  leafy,  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  about 
half  an  inch  iong,  crowded,  oppofite,  in  pairs  crofting  each 
other,  on  fhort  broad  footjlalks ; they  are  concave  above, 
with  a very  blunt  point  ; convex  beneath,  deftitute  of  ribs, 
veins,  or  dots.  Flewers  reddifh,  few  together,  in  fhoit, 
ovate,  apparently  termiual  fpikes,  befet  with  many  imbri- 
cated,  reddifh,  ribbed  and  keeled  braBeas.  It  feems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  branches  be  ever  continued,  in  a leafy  form, 
beyond  the  infertion  of  the  flowers,  which  if  they  be  not, 
v aid  overfet  a character  in  the  habit  of  this  genus  on 
which  we  have  always  depended.  Our  fpecimen  however 
is  inefficient  to  decide  this  queftion.  The  bundles  of  fila- 
ments are  linear  and  Ample  to  a confiderable  extent  (but 
not  to  the  extremities  of  "he.  petals,  which  are  longer  than 
ufual)  ; then  they  fuddenly  branch  off  into  numerous  divi- 
fions,  each  bearing  its  anther,  as  in  the  other  fpecies!  Style 
fmooth,  longer  than  in  the  laft,  but  much  fhorter  than 
the  flamens.  Germen  and  calyx  fmooth. 
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1 6.  M.  thymifolia.  Thyme-leaved  Melaleuca.  Sm.  Tr. 
of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  278.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  69.  t.  36.  (M. 
coronata  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  278.  M.  gnidisefolia  ; Vent. 
Malmaif.  t.  4.  Metrofideros  calycina ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  20. 
t.  336.  f.  2.) — Leaves  oppofite,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute, 
ribjefs.  Flowers  few  together,  on  (hort  lateral  branches. 
Filaments  oppofite  to  the  petals,  branched  more  than  half 
way  down. — Native  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  firft 
railed  in  England,  if  we  miftake  not,  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  at 
Chelfea  garden,  and  is  not  very  uncommon  in  green-houfes. 
This  fpecies  is  a little,  (lender,  fmooth,  bufhy Jhrub,  about 
two  feet  high,  with  numerous  fmall,  fmooth,  oppofite  thyme- 
like leaves,  full  of  refinous  dots  beneath,  and  highly  aro- 
matic. Flowers  rofe-coloured,  abundant,  though  but  few 
together,  on  (hort  lateral  branches,  not  always  furmountcd 
by  leaves.  The  germen  and  calyx  are  fmooth.  Filaments 
oppofite  to  the  petals,  which  is  remarkable,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  examine  our  dried  fpecimens  of  others,  peculiar  to 
this  and  the  next  fpecies.  They  are  twice  the  length  of 
the  petals,  and  confift  of  one  broad  flat  compound  fila- 
ment, fending  off  from  its  margin  and  inner  furface  abundance 
of  fimple  filaments  with  anthers,  almoft  to  its  very  bafe. 
Style  fmooth,  rather  fhorter  than  the  ftamens.'" 

17.  M.  hypericifolia.  St.  John's-wort-leaved  Melaleuca. 
Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  279.  Vent.  Jard.  de  Cels,  10. 
t.  10.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  200. — Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading, 
elliptic-oblong,  fingle-ribbed.  Flowers  numerous,  on  fliort 
lateral  branches.  Filaments  oppofite  to  the  petals,  very 
long,  linear,  radiating  at  the  fummit. — Found  in  fwamps 
at  New  South  Wales.  This  is  now  not  unfrequent  in  the 
green-houfes  and  confervatories  of  England,  where  it  makes 
an  elegant  appearance,  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  moil  beau- 
tiful of  the  genus.  The Jletn  is  fhrubby,  fix  feet  high,  with 
lax  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  numerous,  horizontal,  op- 
pofite, croffing  each  other  in  pairs,  elliptical,  fmooth,  about 
an  inch  long,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  an  Hypericum. 
Flowers  on  fhort,  lateral,  fcattered  branches,  many  together, 
in  denfe  cylindrical  mafles.  Calyx  and  germen  fmooth,  green, 
very  glandular  and  refinous.  Petals  green  or  reddifh,  with 
refinous  dots  at  the  back.  Filaments  oppofite  to  them,  the 
common  bafe  of  each  duller  three  or  four  times  the  length 
of  the  petal,  and  of  the  fame  colour,  linear  and  narrow, 
terminating  in  a very  large  radiating  tuft  of  iong,  capillary, 
crimfon,  filk-like  threads,  each  bearing  a fmall  red  anther, 
with  yellow  pollen.  Thefe  crimfon  threads,  combining  all 
round  into  a clofe  mafs,  almoft;  concealing  the  reft  of  the 
flower,  conftitute  the  chief  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  was 
miftaken  for  a Banhfia  by  one  of  the  firft  convidts  who  went 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  who  fent  a very  charadleriftic 
drawing  to  England  of  this  plant,  among  fome  of  lefs 
accuracy. 

18.  M.  neriifolia.  Oleander-leaved  Melaleuca.  Sims  in 

Curt.  Mag.  v.  26.  t.  1038.  (M.  falicifolia  ; Andr.  Repof. 

t.  485.) — Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate,  fingle-ribbed.  Flower- 
ftalks  axillary,  forked,  nearly  fmooth.  Stamens  fhorter  than 
the  corolla,  fcarcely  cohering. — Native  of  New  Holland, 
we  know  not  precifely  from  what  part  of  that  extenfive 
country.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  raifed  from  feed  by 
Mr.  Barr  of  Iflington.  This  is  very  different  from  all  the 
reft  of  the  prefent  fedtion,  having  yellow Jlowers,  on  axillary 
forked  ftalks,  being  next  akin  in  habit  to  M.  fuaveolens  and 
Icturina  of  the  former  divifion  ; but  its  leaves  are  oppofite. 
Their  figure  is  lanceolate,  about  two  inches  long,  and  the 
under  fide  is  pale.  The  Jlamens  are  deferibed  by  Dr.  Sims 
as  colledted  into  five  bundles,  fhorter  than  the  petals,  but 
hardly  cohering  ; Mr.  Andrews  delineates  thefe  bundles  as 
•ppofite  to  the  petals,  with  the  filaments  feparate  almoft  to 


the  very  bafe.  Whether  Mr.  Brown,  from  whom  in  his 
Prodromus  v.  2,  and  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  we  may  expedt  addi- 
tions to  this  genus,  has  made  any  generic  divifion  of  it,  we 
are  not  informed  ; but  Dr.  Sims  nints  at  the  propriety  of 
fuch  a meafure. 

Mention  of  more  fpecies  than  we  have  defined  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Donn’s  Hort.  Cant,  but  fome  of  thofe  are 
certainly  not  different.  His  neriifolia  and  falicifolia  are,  we 
prefuine,  our  laft  fpecies,  under  the  names  of  Sims  and 
Andrews.  His  coronata,  and  probably  fmbriatet,  are  our 
thymifolia,  which  he  has  likewife.  His  diofmttfolia  and  ar~ 
mi/laris  we  judge  to  be  one  and  the  fame,  as  perhaps  is  his 
ericifolia.  This  intelligent  botanift  and  cultivator  is  necef- 
farily  liable  to  be  mifled,  by  the  communications  of  his 
friends,  who  fend  the  fame  thing  under  different  names,  nor 
are  the  plants  always  in  a condition  for  determination  till 
it  is  too  late  for  his  purpofe.  S. 

Melaleuca,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  Melaleuca 
minor  is  that  fpecies,  which  yields  the  Cajeput  oil,  and  not 
the  M.  leucadendron , as  mentioned  under  that  article.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

The  Cajeput  oil,  called  alfo  “ Oleum  Wittnebianum,’’ 
from  Wittneben,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  procefs  for 
obtaining  it,  though  unknown  in  Britain,  is  now  admitted 
into  the  Materia  Medica  of  all  the  principal  foreign  phar- 
macopeias. It  is  imported  into  Europe  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  is  diftilled  chiefly  in  the  ifland  of  Banda.  From  its  ex- 
orbitant price  it  is  frequently  adulterated  ; and  is  therefore 
feldom  found  perfcdtly  pure  in  Europe.  Cajeput  oil  ap- 
pears to  be  a powerful  medicine,  and  is  much  efteemed  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  India,  as  a general  remedy  in  chronic 
and  painful  complaints.  It  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes 
for  which  we  employ  the  officinal  ethers,  to  which  it  feems 
to  have  a confiderable  affinity ; the  Cajeput,  however,  is 
more  potent  and  pungent ; taken  into  the  ftomach,  in  the 
dofe  of  five  or  fix  drops,  it  heats  and  ftimulates  the  whole 
fyftem,  proving  at  the  fame  time  a very  certain  diaphoretic, 
by  which,  probably,  the  good  effects  it  is  faid  to  have  in 
dropfies  and  intermittent  fevers  are  to  be  explained.  For 
its  efficacy  in  various  fpafmodic  and  convulfive  affedtions,  it 
is  highly  efteemed  ; and  numerous  inftances  of  its  fuccefsful 
employment  are  publifhed  by  different  authors,  cited  by 
Murray.  It  has  been  alfo  ufed  both  internally  and  externally 
with  much  advantage  in  fereral  other  obftinate  diforders,  as 
palfy,  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  affections,  deafnefs, 
defedtive  vifion,  tooth-ache,  gout,  rheumatifm,  menftrual 
obftrudtions,  herpetic  eruptions,  & c.  ; of  which  Thunberg 
gives  a particular  relation.  The  dofe  is  from  two  to  fix 
and  even  twelve  drops.  Woodville  Med.  Bot.  See  Ca- 
jeput  oil. 

MELALIEH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt ; 10 
miles  N.  of  Abugirge. 

MELAMPODIUM,  in  Botany,  is  a Linnaean  genus 
whofe  derivation  may  eafily  be  traced  from  y-iXa.-,  black,  and 
ttov.;,  a foot.  According  to  the  defeription  of  it  in  his  Hortus 
Gliffortianus,  it  fhould  feem  that  Linnaeus  had  in  view  the  fimi- 
litude  of  the  feed  of  the  female  florets  to  the  foot  of  a goat. 
— In  the  Critica  Botanica  however  it  is  faid  to  be  named  in 
honour  of  the  Greek  phyfician  Melampus. — Linn.  Gen. 
443.  Schreb.  383.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2338.  Mart.  Mill. 
Didt.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  269.  Juft.  188. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  713.  Gxrtn.  t.  169. — Clafs  and  order, 
Syngenejia  Polygamia  Necejfaria.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitx  Oppo- 
fit folia,  Linn.  Corymbifera,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  flat,  much  fpreading,  of  five, 
oblong-ovate  leaves,  the  length  of  the  florets.  Cor.  com- 
pound, radiated  ; the  apparently  perfect  florets  conftituting 
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the  difk  ; female  ones  about  five,  making  the  radius  : that 
of  the  florets  of  the  diik  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped,  five- 
toothed, ered  ; of  the  radius  ligulate,  ovate,  entire  or  three- 
toothed. Siam,  in  the  difk,  Filaments  five,  very  fmall ; an- 
thers cylindrical,  tubular.  Pljl  in  the  fame  florets,  Ger- 
men  very  fmall,  abortive  ; ftyle  briftle-fhaped,  the  length 
of  the  corolla ; ffigma  obfolete : in  the-  female  ones,  Ger- 
men  nearly  ovate,  comprefled,  rough  at  the  fides,  flat  and 
membranous  at  the  top  ; ftyle  very  fhort.  Pertc.  none,  ex- 
cept the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds  in  the  difk  none  ; in  the 
radius  folitary  to  each  floret,  obovate,  comprefled,  quad- 
rangular, prickly  at  the  fides,  crowned  with  a heart-fhaped, 
partial  calyx,  involute  and  converging  at  the  margin.  Re- 
cept.  chaffy,  conical ; fcales  lanceolate,  coloured,  the  length 
of  the  florets. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy,  conical.  Seed-down  of  one 
leaf,  converging.  Common  calyx  of  five  leaves. 

1.  M.  americanum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1303.  (Caltha  ame- 
ricana,  See.,  Banks.  Reliq.  Houfi.  9.  t.  21.)  — Stem  ered. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  pinnatifid. — Found  by  Houfton, 
near  Vera  Cruz,  in  a craggy,  fandy  foil,  where  it  flowered 
and  ripened  fruit  in  March. — Stems  herbaceous,  numerous, 
round,  villofe,  procumbent.  Leaves  oppofite,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  ufually  with  two  lateral  fegments,  fometimes  en- 
tire ; hairy  on  both  fides,  but  more  particularly  at  the  back. 
Flowers  folitary,  yellow,  upon  axillary  ftaiks.  Seeds  form- 
ing a'crown,  and  fupplying  the  place  of  the  floret6  of  the 
radius. 

The  fpecific  charader  of  this  plant  given  in  the  Species 
Plantarum  of  Linnaeus  differs  fo  much  from  Houfton’s 
figure,  as  well  as  from  the  defeription  in  Hortus  Cliffortianus , 
which  feems  made  from  the»  fame  fpecimen,  that  we  have 
prefumed  to  alter  it. — Pofiibly  when  he  wrote  the  fecond 
edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum , not  having  any  fpecimen 
before  him,  he  did  not  fufliciently  attend  to  what  he  had 
previoufly  recorded. 

2.  M.  humile.  Swartz.  Prod.  1 14.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  1.  v.  3.  269. — Stem  ered.  Leaves  toothed,  fomewhat 
lyrate,  feflile". — A native  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo, 
flowering  from  June  to  October. — Nothing  is  known  of 
this  fpecies  but  from  the  authors  above  quoted,  and  not 
being  able  to  refer  either  to  a fpecimen  or  a figure  of  it,  we 
mult  of  courfe  be  content  with  copying  their  fpecific  cha- 
racter. 

3.  M.  aujlrale.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1303.  Willd.  n.  3.  (M. 
auftrale,  feminibus  quinque  oblongis  lufpidis,  calyce  penta- 
phyllo,  caule  decumbente ; Locfl.  It.  268.) — Stem  decum- 
bent. Leaves  oval,  ferrated.  — Found  at  Cumana  in  South 
America  by  Lcefling,  who  deferibes  the  Root  as  perennial. 
Stems  a fpan  long,  fomewhat  downy,  with  oppofite  decum- 
bent branches  afeending  towards  their  extremities.  Leaves 
oppofite,  on  footflalks,  oval  or  obtufely  ovate.  Flowers 
terminal,  yellow,  on  fhort  footflalks.  Seeds  furrowed,  and 
covered  with  hooked  hairs. 

Thefe  three  fpecies  are  all  that  are  known  of  the  genus 
Melampodiam.  Of  the  two  laft  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  figure.  Profeffor  Martyn  obferves,  that  they  are  all 
tender  plants  requiring  much  fhade  and  warmth.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  lpring  in  a hot-bed,  and  the  plants  re- 
moved in  due  time  into  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth. 

Melampodium,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Helle- 
bore and  Helleborus. 

MELAMPUS,  in  Biography,  was  enumerated  among 
the  early  civilizers  of  Greece,  who  thought  it  neceffary  to 
travel  into  Egypt  to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  high  employ- 
ments at  which  they  afpired  in  their  own  country.  Orpheus 
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proceeded  thence  a legiflator  andphilofopher ; and  Melampus* 
who  had  different  views,  commenced,  at  his  return,  phyfi- 
cian  and  diviner,  arts  which  in  Egypt  were  profeffed  toge- 
ther. Apollodorus  fays,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  cured 
difeafes  by  medicinal  potions.  Phyfic  had  its  miraculous 
powers  d.uring  the  infancy  of  the  art,  as  well  as  mufic  ; and 
life  and  health  being  efteemed  more  precious  and  folid  blefs- 
ings  than  the  tranfient  pleafures  of  the  ear,  bore  a much 
higher  price  : for  though  bards  were  often  diftinguifhed  by 
royalty,  and  their  talents  recompenfed  by  gifts  and  honours, 
yet  we  do  not  find  in  ancient  records  that  any  one  of  them 
ever  experienced  fuch  munificence  as  Melampus.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Paulanias,  that  having  cured  the  daughters  of 
Prastus,  king  of  Argos,  of  an  atrabilarious  diforder,  with 
hellebore,  he  was  rewarded  with  one  of  his  royal  patients 
for  wife,  and  a third  part  of  her  father’s  kingdom  in  dowry, 

MELAMPYRUM,  in  Botany,  is  the  Me of 
Theophraftus,  derived  from  black,  and  ttvpoc,  wheat; 

its  feeds  greatly  refembling  the  grain  of  wheat,  but  of  a 
darker  colour.  In  fome  however,  indeed  in  all  the  Linnasan 
fpecies,  they  are  fo  like  wheat  in  form,  fize  and  colour,  as  to 
be  fcarcelv  difcernible  from  it. — Cow-wheat. — Linn.  Gen. 
305.  Schreb.  401.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  197.  Mart.  Mill. 
Did.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  651.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1. 
v.  2.  328.  Tournef.  t.  78.  Juff.  101.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  4. 
19.  liluftr.  t.  318.  Gasrtn.  t.  53.— Clafs  and  order,  Didy- 
namia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatee,  Linn.  Pedi- 
culares,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
permanent,  cloven  half  way  down  into  four,  flender  fegments. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tube  oblong,  recurved  ; limb 
comprefled : upper  lip  helmet-fhaped,  comprefled,  emargi- 
nate,  the  lateral  little  margins  reflexed ; lower  lip  flat,  ered, 
the  length  of  the  upper,  obtufe,  cloven  half  way  down  into 
three,  equal  fegments,  marked  with  two  prominences  in  the 
middle.  Slam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  curved,  con- 
cealed under  the  upper  lip,  two  of  them  fhorter ; anthers 
oblong.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  acuminate  ; ftyle  Ample, 
in  place  and  length  like  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric. 
Capfule  oblong,  oblique,  pointed,  comprefled,  its  upper 
margin  convex,  the  lower  ftraight,  of  two  cells  and  two 
valves,  opening  at  the  upper  future ; partition  contrary. 
Seeds  in  pairs  (folitary  according  to  Gasrtner),  ovate,  gib- 
bous, enlarged  at  the  bafe. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  four- cleft.  Upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  comprefled,  folded  back  at  the  margin.  Capfule  of 
two  cells,  oblique,  burfting  at  one  edge.  Seeds  two,  gib- 
bous. 

x.  M.  crijlatum.  Crefted  Cow-wheat.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  842. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  41.  — Spikes  quadrangular.  Bradeas  heart- 
fhaped,  imbricated,  compad,  toothed. — An  Englifh  plant, 
though  by  no  means  a common  one.  It  has  been  found 
both  in  Cambridgefhire  and  in  Norfolk,  on  the  borders  of 
woods,  and  in  corn-fields,  flowering  in  July.  The  fpecimen 
figured  in  Englifh  Botany  was  fent  from  Madingley  wood, 
near  Cambridge. — Root  annual.  Stem  rough,  much  branched. 
Leaves  oppofite,  linear,  entire.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminal, 
imbricated,  very  ornamental,  being  of  a yellow,  purple  and 
tawny  colour.  — Linnasus  however  obferves  that  there  i3  a 
variety  which  has  white  flowers. 

2.  M.  arvenfe.  Purple  Cow-wheat.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  842. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  53. — Spikes  conical,  loofe.  Bradeas  fringed 
with  narrow  taper  teeth. — This  like  the  laft  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a rare  native  plant,  though  occurring  occafionally 
in  various  parts  of  England,  in  gravelly  fields,  and  flowering 
in  July  and  Auguft.-*— jRoct  annual.  Stem  about  two  feet 
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high,  ereft,  much  branched,  rough.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
pointed,  entire.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminal,  of  a yellow  and 
purple  colour,  extremely  ornamental,  indeed  fo  much  fo 
that  Dr.  Smith  obferves  “ we  are  fcarcely  worthy  to  poffefs 
it,  for  its  charms,  however  linking,  have  never  procured  it 
admifiion  into  a flower-garden,  though  it  may  eaiily  be 
raifed  from  frelh  feed  on  a dry  gravelly  foil.” 

3.  M.  barbatum.  Bearded  Cow-wheat.  Willd.  n.  3. 
Wadftein  and  Keitabel  PI.  Rar.  Hung  — Spikes  conical, 
loofe.  Brafteas  toothed  and  brillle-fhaped,  not  coloured. 
Calyx-teeth  bearded.  . Corolla  gaping. — A native  of  fields 
in  the  fouth  of  Hungary. —This  new  fpecies  is  adopted  on 
the  authority  of  Willdenow,  who  fays  that  it  is  very  clofely 
allied  to  the  laft,  but  differs  in  the  following  particulars. 
Bradeas  green,  not  coloured.  Calyx-teeth  furnithed  with 
long,  tranfparent,  membranous  hairs  at  the  margin.  Upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  more  hairy.  Flowers  by  no  means  varie- 
gated, but  altogether  of  a yellow  colour. 

4.  M.  nemorofum.  Many-coloured  Cow-wheat.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  843.  FI.  Suec.  214.  FI.  Dan.  ^*305 — Flowers 
leaning  one  way,  lateral.  Brafteas  toothed,  heart-lhaped, 
lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  coloured,  fterile.  Calyx  woolly. 
— A native  of  woods  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  efpecially 
of  fome  provinces  of  Sweden.  Dr.  Smith  alfo  found  it  in 
Savoy.— It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. — Root  annual,  fmall. 
Stem  fomewhat  more  than  a foot  in  height,  upright,  branched. 
Leaves  entire,  ovate,  pointed,  occafionally  rather  arrow- 
fhaped,  toothed  at  the  bafe.  Bracteas  violet-coloured,  laci- 
niated  at  the  bafe,  thofe  at  the  top  barren.  Flowers  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  and  purple  colour. — The  fplendour  of  this 
fpecies  has  attracted  the  notice  of  various  botanifts.  Lin- 
nteus  mentions  it  in  his  Flora  Suecica  with  great  delight, 
which  has  drawn  forth  the  following  obfervation  from 
Dr.  Smith  in  his  Tour  on  the  Continent,  ed.  2.  v.  3.  149. 
Speaking  of  M . nemorofum  he  fays,  “ The  red  and  yellow 
flowers,  amid  Iky-blue  and  purple  bra&eae,  form  the  richeft 
combination  pofiible,  which,  but  in  the  hands  of  nature, 
would  be  tawdry.  Well  might  Liunteus  efteem  this  plant 
worthy  to  decorate  the  palace  of  Flora  herfelf.” 

5.  M.  pratenfe.  Common  yellow  Cow-wheat.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  843.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 13. — Flowers  lateral,  leaning 
one  way.  Leaves  in  diftant  pairs.  Corolla  clofed. — Com- 
mon in  woods  and  thickets  throughout  England,  flowering 
through  the  fummer. — Root  annual,  branched,  fpreading, 
fmooth.  Stem  fler.der,  branched.  Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth, 
occafionally  toothed  at  the  bafe.  BraSeas  pinnatifid,  often 
poirplilh.  Flowers  folitary,  all  leaning  one  way,,  yellow', 
their  upper  lip  fringed  with  denfe  hairs,  the  lower  one 
ftraight  ; anthers  cohering  together  at  their  tips. — We  find 
the  following  obfervation  in  EDglilh  Botany.  “ Linnseus 
fays,  the  bell  and  yellowed  butter  is  made  where  this  plant 
abounds.  All  authors  have  copied  him,  and  we  do  not 
fcruple  to  do  the  fame,  in  hopes  that  fomebody  will  in  time 
be  induced  to  make  experiments  on  the  fubjeft  in  England, 
where  this  plant  is  far  from  uncommon,  flowering  all  fummer 
long.” — This  property  of  M.  pratenfe  is  mentioned  in  the 
Lapland  Tour  cf  Linnaeus  v.  I.  1 to,  as  well  as  in  the  Flora 
Lapponica  n.  240,  where  he  confounds  it  with  the  following 
as  one  fpecies. 

6.  M.  fylvatieum . Wood  Cow-wheat.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. . 
843.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  804 — Flowers  lateral,  leaning  one 
way.  Leaves  in  didant  pairs.  Corolla  open,  with  its  lip 
bent  downwards. — Found  occafionally  in  mountainous  woods 
or  pine  foreds,  flowering  in  July — The  habit  of  this  fpecies 
is  extremely  (imilar  to  that  of  tlie  lad,  but  it  is  upon  the 
whole  confiderably  fmaller. — Root  annual.  Stem  roughilh. 
Leaves  a little  broader,  lefs  black  from  drying,  all  of  them 


generally  entire.  Flowers  twice  as  fmall,  of  a yellowifh- 
orange  colour,  efpecially  at  the  mouth.  CapfuL  marked 
with  a net-work  of  prominent  veins. 

7.  M.  lineare.  Linear  Cow-wheat.  Wiild.  n 7.  La- 
marck Diet.  v.  4.  23. — Leaves  linear,  entire.  Flowers  ■ 
axillary.  A native  of  Carolina,  where  it  was  difeovered  by 

Mr.  Fraler All  that  we  know  of  this  is  from  the  authors 

above  quoted,  who  tell  us  that  it  is  more  diminutive  than 
any  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  in  habit  greatly  refembling 
Euphrafia  linifolia. — Root  annual.  Stem  about  five  inches 
high,  round,  eredt,  furniftied  with  oppofite,.  fomewhat  qua- 
drangular, branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  felfile,  an  inch  long,  , 
little  more  than  a line  broad,  acute.  Flowers  in  the  bol'oms 
of  the  upper  leaves,  about  three  lines  in  length.  Calyx  half 
the  length  of  the  corolla , which  is  gaping,  with  equal  lips, 
the  upper  one  obtufe,  villofe  at  the  margin. 

The  fevcral  fpecies  of  Melampyrum,  though  extremely  ele- 
gant and  ornamental  when  frelh,  are  at  the  fame  time  re- 
markable for  turning  brown  or  black  when  dry,  lofing  all 
traces  of  their  living  beauty',  and  making  a diabby  appear- 
ance in  the  Herbarium.  “ The  feeds  of  this  genus  have  a 
remarkable  refemblance  to  grains  of  wheat ; on  which  ac- 
count (fays  Dr.  Smith)  we  prefer  the  old  Engli/h  name  to- 
that  of  Caw-grafs , given  by  Dr.  Stokes.”  * 

MELAN  Piiarmacon,  a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  and 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  mean  common  writing  ink.  He  orders 
this  to  be  poured  upon  the  cranium,  in  cafe  of  a fiffure,  in 
order  to  difeover  how  far  it  has  penetrated.  Galen  feems 
to  refer  to  this,  in  fome  places,  and  mentions  his  having 
treated  ol  it  in  his  book. of  ulcers  ; but  as  no  file h medicine 
is  found  preferibed  here,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  loft  com- 
pofitions  of  the  ancients.  In  the  fpurious  edition  of  Hippo- 
crates, his  book  treating  on  tile  difeafes  of  women,  there  is  a 
black  medicine  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  fquamte  and  flos 
seris. 

MELANA,  or  M.'Er.EN’A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Arcadia,  in  the  weftern  part,  on  the  river  Alpheus,  S.W. . 
of  Telplmlia. 

MELANAETOS,  in  Ornithology.  See  Falco. 

MEL ANAGOGUES,  Melanagoc-a,  from  . 

black,  and  xyu,  I draw,  fuch  medicines  as  were  believed  to 
poffefs  the  particular  power  of  evacuating  black  bile,  one  of 
the  four  humours  of  the  ancient  pathology. . 

MELANANTHER A,  in  Botany , was  fo  called  by 
Michaux,  from  /xi\a.c,  black,  and  avG r,gz,  an  anther,  becaufe 
of  the  colour  of  the  anthers,  which  is  ftrongly  contrafted 
with  the  white  corolla.  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2. 
106. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  P olygamia-tequalis . Nat. 
Ord.  Compofiter  oppofitifolise,  Linn.  Corymb  face,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  imbricated,,  of  leveral,  not  very 
numerous,  oval,  flattifh,  clofe-prcffed,  unarmed  leaves,  in 
two  rows.  Cor.  compound,  difeoid  ; florets  uniform,  nu- 
merous, all  perfedl, . though  fome  of  the  central  ones  are 
ufually  abortive  ; all  funnel-lhaped,  with  a fhort  tube,  and 
a much  longer  and  wider,  tubular,  five-cleft,  regular  limb, 
whofe  fegments  are  lanceolate  and  cohering.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments five ; anthers  forming  a cylinder,  fhorter  than  rfie 
coro’la.  Pijl.  Germen  obovate,  angular,  abrupt ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  proje&ing  a little  beyond  the  anthers ; ftig- 
mas  two,  oblong,  revolute,  flightly  tapering.  Peru,  none, 
except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  turbinate,  quadrangular, 
fmooth,  abrupt  at  the  top,  with  a fmall  annular  border,  and 
a crown  of  very  few,  (about  five,)  ere£l,  rough,  deciduous 
briftles.  Recep.  rather  convex,  with  a firm,  keeled,  con»- 
cave,  ribbed  fcale  to  each  floret,  at  length  overtopping  the 
feeds,  and  much  refembling  the  calyx-fcales. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  convex,  with  obovate,  keeled,  rigid 
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■fcales.  Seeds  fquare.  Crown  of  a few  rough  bridles. 
Calyx  of  two  rows  of  uniform,  ovate,  imbricated  leaves. 

Obf.  This  genus  differs  fo  much  in  habit  from  Bidens , 
with  which  Linnaeus  confounded  it,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  Michaux  right  in  feparaling  them.  The  ovate  uni- 
form calyx-leaves,  and  the  fcales  of  the  receptacle,  fo  clofely 
refembling  them,  in  the  feeding  (late,  that  the  whole  head 
of  feeds  alTumes  one  uniform  fcaly  afped,  added  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  bridles  of  the  feed-crown,  which 
are  not  in  one  or  Wo  pairs,  but  of  an  mdeterminaie  number, 
ad  uniform,  and  rough  with  minute  afcending  points,  not 
barbed  with  fharp  reflexed  fpines ; thefe  characters  are  furely 
fuflicient  marks  of  diflindion. 

1.  M.  hajlata.  Michaux.  v.  i.  107.  (Bidens  nivea  /3 
and  y ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1167.  B.  fcabra,  flore  niveo,  &c.  ; 
Dili.  Elth.  t.  46  and  47.) — Leaves  three -lobed,  fomewhat 
haflate.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  lanceolate,  taper-pointed. — 
Native  of  Carolina.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Eltham  gar- 
den before  the  year  1732,  and  flowered  late  in  autumn. 
Tne  root  is  perennial.  Stems  herbaceous,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  rough,  fomewhat  branched,  leafy.  Lccrves  oppofite, 
ilalked,  rough  and  harfh,  ferrated ; fometimes  (lightly, 
fometimes  very  deeply,  haftate.  Dillenius  figures  both  va- 
rieties. Flowers  terminal,  an  inch  broad,  on  long  (talks. 
Corollas  white.  Anthers  black.  This  probably  is  the  Bi- 
dens niv  a of  Mr.  Donn’s  Hort.  Cant.,  which  is  there 
marked  as  a hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

2.  M.  deltoidea.  Michaux.  v.  2.  107.  (Bidens  nivea  a; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1167.  Swartz.  Obf.  296.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  I.  v.  3.  154.  Calea  afpera;  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar. 
t.  583.) — Leaves  ovate  or  heart-fliaped,  all  undivided. 
Scales  of  the  receptacle  bluntilh. — Native  of  the  Weil 
Indies.  Swartz  fays  it  grows  in  graffy,  cultivated,  elevated 
fituations,  as  well  as  near  the  fea,  in  the  fouth  part  of  Ja- 
maica. The  late  Mr.  Aiton  gave  us  a fpecimen  from  Kew 
garden,  in  1783,  as  a great  rarity.  This  is,  of  courfe,  more 
tender  than  the  former,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  ovate, 
fomewhat  deltoid  or  cordate,  form  of  the  leaves,  one  of 
wnich  is  exhibited  by  Dillenius  in  his  t.  47.  f.  3.  The 
flowers  too  are  rather  finaller. 

MELANCHOLY.  See  Mental  Derangement . 

ME LANC RANIS,  in  Botany,  from  piXana,  hlacknefs, 
and  a head,  alluding  to  the  dark  purplifh  fpots  with 

which  the  fcaly  roundifli  head  of  the  flowers  is  befpnnkled, 
and  which  give  it  a black  afped.  Vahl.  Enutn.  v.  2.  239. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  C ala- 
marie,  Linn.  Cyperoiclese,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Scales  of  a fpike,  imbricated  every  way, 
ovate,  pointed,  each  fubtending  an  oblong,  compreffed, 
two-ranked,  nearly  feven-flowered  fpikelct,  of  the  fame 
length.  Perianth  inferior,  of  two  valves,  (horter  and  nar- 
rower than  the  corolla.  Cor.  of  one  lanceolate  valve,  clofely 
dotted  with  purple.  Slam.  Filaments  three,  linear,  the 
length  of  the  fcales,  whitifh  dotted  with  purple ; anthers 
linear.  Pifl.  Germen  oblong;  it  vie  folitary,  fmooth, 
cloven ; ffigmas  Ample.  Seed  one,  without  any  briftles  at 
its  bafe. 

Eff.  Ch.  Scales  chaffy,  imbricated  every  way.  Spikelets 
folitarv  at  every  fcale,  many-flowered,  two-ranked.  Calyx 
of  two  valves.  Corolla  of  one  valve.  Style  cloven. 

I.  M.  fcariofa.  Vahl.  n.  1.  (Schoenus  fcariofus ; 
Tnunb.  Prod.  16.) — Head  oblong.  Bradeas  about  three. — 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Root  perennial.  Stems 
in  tufts,  about  a foot  high,  or  rather  lefs,  thread-lhaped, 
rigid,  without  joints,  finely  ftriated,  angular  at  the  top. 
Leaves  (horter,  brittle-fhaped,  channelled,  dilated  into  a 
(heathing  bafe.  Head  of  flowers  terminal^  half  an  inch  in 


length,  oblong,  compofed  of  imbricated,  ovate,  broad, 
membranous,  rather  rigid,  fmooth,  (hiriing  fcales,  each  a 
little  fpreading  at  the  point,  and  tapering  into  a fort  of 
awn  ; the  three  lower  ones  barren,  tipped  with  a briftle-like 
leaf  or  hraBea,  which  in  the  lowermolt  is  three  inches  long. 
Spikelets  five-flowered. 

2.  M.  radiata.  Vahl  n.  2. — Head  nearly  globofe.  Brac- 
teas  numerous. — From  the  fame  country.  Perennial.  Ra- 
ther taller  than  the  firfl.  Brafleas,  or  barren, fcales,  at  the 
bafe  of  the  head  of  flowers,  from  fix  to  eight,  one  of  them 
half  an  inch  long,  the  reft  gradually  lels,  widely  fpreading, 
avvl-fnaped,  rigid  and  fomewhat  pungent.  Head  the  fize  of 
a cherry,  compofed  of  innumerable,  ovate,  crowded  fpike - 
lets ; their  accompanying  fcales  llriated  and  dotted  with 
purple. 

MELANCTHON,  Philip,  in  Biography,  an  illuftrious 
reformer,  and  coadjutor  of  Luther,  was  born  at  Bretten,  in 
the  Pa;atinate  upon  the  Rhine,  on  the  16th  of  February 
1497.  His  family  name,  in  the  German  language,  literaily 
meant  “ Black  Earth,”  which  was  exchanged  for  Melanc- 
thon,  a word  in  the  Greek  tongue  having  the  fame  fignifica- 
tion.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  his 
native  place,  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  a pri- 
vate tutor,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  college  of  Pfortfheim, 
where  he  obtained  the  friendffiip  of  the  learned  Reuchlin, 
from  whom  he  received  the  Greek  name  already  alluded  to, 
by  which  he  is  generally  known.  In  1509  he  removed  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  made  fo  rapid  a progrefs  in  the  daf- 
fies and  other  branches  of  literature,  that  before  he  had 
completed  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  entrulted  with  the  tui- 
tion of  the  fons  of  count  Leonftein.  He  is  accordingly 
celebrated  by  Baillet,  in  his  “ Hi  *orical  Treatife  of  young 
Men  who  became  famous  by  their  Study  or  Writings.” 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  wrote  a comedy,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  his  friend  and  patron  Reuchlin  ; and  at  that  period 
he  was  employed  to  make  the  greateft  part  of  the  harangues 
and  orations  which  were  delivered  in  public,  in  the  univerfitv 
of  Heidelberg.  In  15 1 1 he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.  A. ; but  being  refufed  his  fuperior  degree  in  the  arts  in 
the  following  year,  he  left  the  college,  and  entered  himfelr 
at  Tubingen.  Here  he  purfued  his  fludies  with  great  dili- 
gence and  fuccefs,  and  became  himfelf  a ledurer  on  the 
Latin  dailies.  In  1513,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
feventeen,  Melandhon  was  created  dodor  of  philofophy. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  Erafmus  paid  him  the  follow- 
ing  high  compliment : “ What  hopes  may  we  not  entertain 
of  Philip  Melandhon,  who,  though  as  yet  very  young,  and 
almoit  a boy,  is  equally  to  be  admired  for  his  knowledge  in 
both  languages  ? What  quicknefs  of  invention  ! — what  pu- 
rity of  didion  ! — what  powers  of  memory  ! — what  variety 
of  reading  ! — what  modeffy  and  gracefulnefs  of  behaviour  P* 
While  at  Tubingen,  Melandhon  diligently  ftudied  the  i'acred 
Scriptures,  and  always  carried  about  with  him  a bible, 
which  he  had  received  as  a prefent  from  Reuchlin.  This 
treafure,  it  may  be  faid,  he  bound  to  his  heart : he  was 
hardly  ever  feen  without  it ; and  during  divine  fervice,  he 
frequently  referred  to  its  contents : and  on  this  account, 
thofe  who  were  jealous  of  his  rifing  fame  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite prejudices  againft  him,  by  infinuating  that  he  fpent  his 
time  at  church  in  reading  what  did  not  belong  to  the  folem- 
nities  of  the  fervice.  I11  1518  he  was  appointed  by  the 
eledor  of  Saxony  profeffor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  his  inaugural  fpeech  ex- 
cited the  highetl  applaufe  and  admiration.  He  now  began 
to  read  ledures  upon  Homer,  and  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Epiltle  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  which  attraded  vaft  crowds  of 
auditors,  and  which  contributed,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to 
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promote  the  ftudy  of  Greek  literature.  In  the  year  1519 
he  publifhed  his  “ Rhetoric  and  in  the  following  year,  a 
treatife  on  “ Logic  and  four  years  after  this,  his  work 
on  “ Grammar.”  From  the  time  of  his  fettling  at  Wit- 
temberg,  Melandhon  contraded  a clofe  intimacy  with 
Luther;  and  in  the  year  1519  he  accompanied  him  to  Leip- 
fic,  to  be  a witflefs  of  his  ecclefiaftical  combat  with  Eckius. 
He  fcems  not  to  have  been  contented  to  be  a mere  bye- 
flander,  but  joined  fo  much  in  the  debate  as  to  provoke  the 
rage  and  bitternefs  of  Eckius,  who  found  himfelf  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  with  the  arguments  brought  againft  the 
caufe,  which  he  undertook  to  juftify  and  defend.  Melanc- 
thon,  from  this  moment,  became  an  advocate  in  the  caufe  of 
reform,  and,  by  the  fervices  which  he  afterwards  rendered 
it,  made  his  name  immortal.  In  the  year  1520  he  delivered 
a courfe  of  ledures  at  Wittemberg  on  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  with  which  Luther  was  fo  highly  pleafed,  that  he 
caufed  it  to  be  printed,  and  prefixed  a preface  of  his  own, 
recommending  it  to  the  ufe  of  the  churches.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  undertook  a defence  of  the  dodrines  of  Lu- 
ther, in  oppofition  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  which  had 
parted  a fentence  of  condemnation  upon  them.  The  next 
bufinefs  of  importance  in  .which  he  was  engaged,  was  to 
draw  up,  conjointly  with  Luther,'  a fyftem  of  laws  relating 
to  church  government,  public  worrtiip,  the  ranks,  offices, 
and  revenues  of  the  prieflhood,  and  other  matters  of  a iimilar 
nature,  which  John,  eledor  of  Saxony,  promulgated  in  his 
dominions,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  other  princes  of 
the  empire,  who  had  renounced  the  papal  fupremacy  and 
jurifdidion.  After  this,  Melandhon  was  commiffioned, 
with  others,  to  vifit  all  the  churches  in  the  eledoral  do- 
minions, for  the  purpofe  of  feeing  thefe  laws  carried  into 
execution. 

In  the  year  1529,  Melandhon  accompanied  the  eledor 
John  to  the  diet  at  Spire,  in  which  the  princes  and  members 
of  the  reformed  communion  acquired  the  denomination  of 
Proteftants,  in  confequence  of  their  protefting  againft  a de- 
cree, which  declared  unlawful  every  change  that  ffiould  be 
introduced  into  the  eftabliffied  religion,  before  the  deter- 
mination of  a general  council  was  known.  In  the  year  1530 
a diet  of  the  empire  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Augfburg, 
with  a view  to  put  an  end  to  the  diffentions  occalioned  by  re- 
ligious difputes,  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  form  a clear  idea  of  the  real  opinions  of  the 
reformers,  and  of  the  true  caufes  of  their  oppofition  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  Proteftant  princes  employed  Melanc- 
thon  to  compofe  a creed,  which  was  prefented  to  the  em- 
peror, and  which  refleds  honour  on  the  addrefs,  moderation, 
and  eloquence  of  Melandhon.  This  creed,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Confefiion  of  Augfburg,”  was 
feverely  animadverted  upon  by  his  opponents,  which  led  him 
to  draw  up  an  able  reply,  notwithftanding  the  imperial  pro- 
hibition, under  the  title  of  “ A Defence  of  the  Confefiion 
of  Augfburg.”  Recourfe  was  now  had  to  conferences,  in 
which  our  reformer  mightily  diftinguifned  himfelf.  Ii  was 
in  thefe  that  the  fpirit  and  charader  ot  Melandhon  appeared 
in  their  true  colours  ; and  it  was  here  that  the  votaries  of 
Rome  exhaufted  their  efforts  to  gain  over  to  their  party  this 
pillar  of  the  reformation,  whofe  abilities  and  virtues  added  a 
luftre  to  the  caufe  in  which  he  had  embarked.  His  gentle 
fpirit  was  apt  to  fink  into  a kind  of  yielding  foftnefs,  under 
the  influence  of  mild  and  generous  treatment.  Accordingly, 
while  his  adverfaries  foothed  him  with  fair  words  and  flat- 
tering promifes,  he  feemed  ready  to  comply  with  their 
wiffies ; but  when  they  fo  far  forgot  themfelves  as  to  make 
ufe  of  threats,  then  Melandhon  appeared  in  a very  different 
point  of  light ; then  a fpirit  of  intrepidity,  ardour,  and  in- 


dependence animated  all  his  words  and  actions,  and  he 
looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  threats  of  power,  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  and  the  fear  of  death. 

As  every  attempt  at  reconciliation  had  proved  in  vain,  a 
fevere  decree  was  iffued  by  order  of  the  emperor,  enjoining 
the  princes,  ftates,  and  cities,  that  had  thrown  off  the  papal 
yoke,  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  their  allegiance  to  Rome, 
on  pain  of  incurring  the  indignation  of  the  emperor,  the 
patron  and  protedor  of  the  church.  This  at  firft  oppreffed 
the  gentle  fpirit  of  Melandhon,  till  he  wa6  encouraged  and 
animated  by  the  exhortations  of  Luther ; and  he  foon  had 
the  fatisfadion  to  fee  the  Proteftant  intereft  ftrengthened 
and  extended,  owing  to  the  treaty  concluded  at  Nuremberg, 
of  the  expediency  of  which  the  emperor  was  made  fully 
fenfible,  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  and  other  circum- 
ftances.  Melandhon’s  fame  was  now  fpread  far  and  wide, 
and  he  was  invited  by  Henry  VIII.  to  fettle  in  England, 
and,  about  the  fame  time,  by  Francis  I.  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  France,  with  the  view  of  employing  him  to  pacify, 
or  at  leaft  to  moderate sthe  difputes  which  had  arifen  there 
concerning  religion,  and  to  advife  with  the  French  divines 
about  reftoring  the  ancient  difeipline  of  the  church.  Me- 
landhon felt  inclined  to  accept  the  latter  invitation  ; but  the 
eledor  of  Saxony  would  not  by  any  means  give  his  confent, 
knowing  that  by  fuch  a ftep  he  would  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
refentment  of  the  emperor,  between  whom  and  Francis 
affairs  began  to  wear  a hoftile  afped.  In  1541  Melandhon 
was  at  the  famous  conferences  at  Ratifbon  ; a d in  1543  he 
went  to  Cologne,  to  affift  the  eledor  in  introducing  the  re- 
formed religion  into  his  diocefe  ; but  the  main  defign  of  his 
journey  was  fruftrated,  through  the  oppofition  of  the  ca- 
nons and  other  divines  of  the  fee : neverthelefs  the  eledcr 
of  Cologne  and  the  eledor  palatine  embraced  the  Proteftant 
faith.  In  1548  he  afiitled  at  feven  conferences  on  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  interim  of  Charles  V.,  and  publifhed  a cenfure  on 
that  interim,  and  all  the  writings  prefented  at  thefe  con- 
ferences. In  1531,  pope  Julius  III.  having  confented  to 
the  affeinbling  a council  at  Trent,  the  Saxon  Proteftants 
employed  the  pen  of  Melandhon,  and  the  people  of  Wit- 
temberg that  of  Bredlius,  to  draw  up  confeffions  of  their 
faith,  to  belaid  before  the  council.  Soon  after,  the  Saxon 
divines,  with  our  reformer  at  their  head,  received  diredions 
from  Maurice,  now  eledor  of  Saxony,  to  fet  out  towards 
Trent,  but  were  fecretly  inftruded  to  flop  at  Nuremberg, 
as  Maurice  had  no  intention  to  fubmit  to  the  emperor’s 
views,  and  the  fchemes  which  he  had  been  long  preparing, 
with  the  deepeft  policy,  for  maintaining  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  the  German  empire,  and  the  lecurity  of  the  Pro- 
teftant faith,  and  which  were  on  the  eve  of  being  carried 
into  execution.  While  he  was  at  Nuremberg,  in  1532, 
Melandhon  received  intelligence  of  the  complete  fuccefs 
which  had  crowned  Maurice’s  well-projeded  undertaking, 
and  compelled  the  emperor  to  conclude  'he  famous  paci- 
fication at  Paffau,  commonly  called  “ The  Peace  of  Re- 
ligion.” 

Upon  this  event  he  intended  to  have  returned  to  Wittem- 
berg, but  as  that  city  was  then  infeded  with  a plague,  the 
univerfity  had  been  removed  for  a time  to  Torgau,  where 
Melandhon  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  profeflorfhip,  till 
the  infedious  diforder  was  completely  banifhed.  To  thefe 
duties  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a$  well  as  in 
the  compofition  of  various  works,  and  the  carrying  on  of 
controverfies  with  his  Proteftant  and  Catholic  opponents. 
His  laft  conference  was  with  the  dodors  of  the  Romifti 
communion  at  Worms.  The  firft  point  difeuffed  w’as  con- 
cerning the  rule  of  judgment  in  the  church,  which  the 
Catholics  maintained  to  be  perpetual  cor.fent  or  cultom ; 
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but  the  Proteftants,  in  conformity  with  their  own  principles, 
held  it  to  be  the  prophetic  gnd  apoftolical  writings.  In  the 
i next  place  the  Catholics  demanded  a decree  of  condemna- 
tion againlt  the  followers  of  Zuingle,  and  others,  when  the 
deputies  of  Jena  perceiving  the  difpofition  of  the  majority 
to  agree  to  this  demand,  broke  off  the  conference,  by  reced- 
ing from  the  meeting ; and  thus  the  objeX  of  the  Papifts 
to  promote  a divifion  among  the  Proteftants  was  effeXually 
gained.  From  Worms,  MelanXhon  went  to  Heidelberg, 
at  the  requeft  of  Otho  Henry,  eleXor  palatine,  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  giving  his  advice  in  forming  the  conftitutions  ot  an 
academical  inftitution  eftablilhed  in  that  city.  In  15^9  he 
made  an  attempt  to  bring  over  the  Greek  churches  to  em- 
brace the  doXrine  and  difcipline  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  to  live  in  religious  communion  with  the  Proteftants ; 
in  which  his  laudable  endeavours  were  ineffeXual.  He  died 
in  the  following  year  at  Wittemberg,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  interred  near  the  remains  of  Luther. 
“ Nature,”  fays  one  of  this  great  man’s  biographers,  “ had 
given  MelanXhon  a peaceable  temper,  which  W3S  but  ill 
fuited  to  the  time  he  lived  in.  His  moderation  ferved  only 
to  be  his  crofs.  He  was  like  a lamb  in  the  midft  of  wolves. 
Nobody  liked  his  mildnefs : it  looked  as  if  he  were  luke- 
warm.” He  was  a perfon  of  the  middle  ftature,  with 
lively  eyes  and  well-proportioned  limbs,  but  his  conftitution 
was  delicate  and  his  health  weak,  yet  by  the  exerciie  of  the 
inoft  rigid  temperance,  he  was  enabled  to  purfue  his  ftudie: 
with  an  intenfenefs  of  application  that  is  almoft  incredible. 
The  habits  of  fuch  a man  cannot  fail  of  interefting  thofe  who 
refleX  on  what  he  did  for  the  world  : it  was  his  praXice  to 
go  to  bed  immediately  after  an  earl}  flipper,  and  to  rife  at 
midnight  to  his  labours.  On  retiring  to  reft  he  endeavoured 
to  difmifs  as  much  as  pofiible  from  his  mind  every  thing  that 
could  tend  to  difturb  his  repofe,  and  for  this  purpole  he 
always  poftponed  reading  fuch  letters  as  were  brought 
to  him  in  the  evening  till  next  day.  He  was  civil  and 
obliging  to  all ; entirely  free  from  envy,  detraXion,  jea- 
loufy,  and  diffimulation  ; and  poffeffed  an  unrivalled  degree 
of  candour  and  franknefs.  His  principal  relaxation  from 
fevere  ftudies  was  the  converfation  of  his  friends  during  his 
meals.  He  was  humble  and  extremely  difmterefted,  con- 
ftantly  refilling  the  valuable  prefents  which  were  offered  him 
by  many  great  princes,  and  contenting  himfelf  with  the 
fmall  profits  of  his  profefforfhip  ; yet  he  managed  his  narrow 
income  with  fuch  admirable  economy,  that  he  was  able  to 
indulge  his  benevolent  and  charitable  difpofition  to  an  afto- 
nifhing  degree.  According  to  the  teftimony  of  Mofheim, 
few  worthies  can  be  compared  with  him,  if  we  ccnfider  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  fertility  and  elegance  of  his 
ftudies,  the  faci  ity  and  quicknefs  of  his  comprehenfion,  or 
the  uninterrupted  induftry  ihat  attended  his  learned  and 
theological  labours.  He  rendered  philofophy  and  the  li- 
beral arts  the  fame  eminent  fervice  that  Luther  had  done  to 
religion,  by  purging  them  from  the  drofs  with  which  they 
had  been  corrupted,  and  by  recommending  them  in  a power- 
ful and  perfuafive  manner  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Germans.  He 
had  the  rare  talent  of  difcerning  truth  in  all  its  connexions 
and  combinations,  of  comprehending  at  once  the  moll  ab- 
ftraX  notions,  and  exprefiing  them  with  the  utmoft  eafe  and 
perfpicuity.  His  love  of  peace,  which  was  partly  owing 
to  the  fweetnefsof  his  natural  temper,  made  him  defire  with 
ardour,  that  a reformation  might  be  effeXed  without  pro- 
ducing a fchifm  in  the  church.  The  fpirit  of  charity  led 
him  fometimes  to  make  conceffions  that  were  neither  con- 
fident with  prudence,  nor  advantageous  to  the  caufe  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  But  when  the  hour  of  real  danger 
approached,  when  things  wore  a formidable  afpeX,  and  the 


caufe  of  religion  was  in  imminent  peril,  then  this  mild  and 
even  timorous  man,  in  an  inftant,  as  it  were,  was  converted 
into  a hero,  looked  danger  in  the  face  with  unfhaken  con- 
ftancy,  and  oppofed  his  adverfaries  with  invincible  fortitude. 
Had  his  fortitude  been  more  uniform  and  fteady,  h;s  defire 
of  reconciling  all  interefts,  and  pleafing  all  parties  lefs  ex- 
ceffive,  he  muft  defervedly  have  been  confidered  as  one  of 
the  greateft  among  men. 

In  philofophy  he  followed  chiefly  the  principles  of  Arif- 
totle,  and  had  frequently  recourfe  to  the  doXnnes  of  the 
Platonifts  and  Stoics,  but  always  in  due  fubordination  to 
revelation,  and  only  fo  far  as  they  were  likely  to  anfwrer 
fome  valuable  purpofes.  “ I would  have  no  one,”  fays  he, 
“ trifle  in  philofophiiing,  ieft  he  fhould  lofe  fight  of  common 
ferfe  ; rather  let  him  be  careful,  both  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfics 
and  morals,  to  feleX  the  bed  things  from  the  heft  fources. 
He  may  not,  therefore,  improperly  be  confidered  as  an 
ec/eBic.” 

MelanXhon  was  much  affifted  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans  by  the  labours  of  many  learned  Proteftant  profeffors 
of  the  Germanic  fchools  from  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  who 
brought  with  them  an  attachment  to  the  Peripatetic  fyftem, 
and  wherever  they  were  appointed  public  preceptors,  made 
that  fyftem  the  bafis  of  their  philofophical  inftruciions. 
From  Wittemberg,  Tubingen,  and  Leiplic,  eor.duXed  after 
the  plan  which  had  been  introduced  by  MelanXhon,  many 
learned  men  arofe,  who,  becoming  themfelves  preceptors, 
adopted  the  fame  plan  of  inftruXion,  which,  from  Me- 
lanXhon’s  Chriftian  name,  was  denominated  “ The  Philippic 
Method,”  and  ihus  d:ffeminated  the  Peripatetic  doXrine, 
till  at  length  it  was  almoft  every  where  taught  in  the  Ger- 
man Proteftant  fchools,  under  the  LnXion  of  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  authority.  The  number  of  the  works  which  Me- 
lanXhon publiftied,  confidering  how  much  he  was  engaged 
as  a public  man,  is  truly  aftonifhing.  The  titles  of  a great 
many  of  them  are  given  in  the  General  Biography.  They 
are  theological,  moral,  and  philofophical ; fome,  however, 
relate  to  what  is  ufually  denominated  the  Belles  Lettres, 
and  others  are  illu'lrative  of  various  claffical  authors.  The 
moft  complete  edition  was  publiftied  by  the  author’s  fon-in- 
law,  Jafper  Peucer,  in  me  year  1601,  in  4 vols.  fob 

This  celebrated  and  mild  reformer,  the  friend  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  author  of  the  confeflion  of  Augfberg,  &c. 
wrote  upon  mufic.  He  compofed  his  own  epitaph,  and  died 
in  1560. 

“ Ifte  brevis  tumulus  miferi  tenit  offa  Philippi, 

Quis,  qualis  fuerit  ncfcio,  tabs  erat.” 

MELANES,  or  Melas,  in  Ancient  Geography , a gulf 
that  lay  between  the  Cherfonefe  ot  Thrace  to  the  S.E., 
and  a part  of  the  continent  to  the  N.W.  It  is  now  called 
the  “ gulf  of  Meganffa.” 

MELANI  Montes,  a chain  of  mountains,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  fuppofed  by  Jerome  to  be  thofe 
that  are  called  in  fcripture  Sinai  and  Oreb. 

Melani,  Alessandro,  in  Biography , the  compofer  of 
an  opera,  which  was  extremely  applauded  at  Boiogna,  Flo- 
rence, and  in  many  other  theatres  of  Italy,  in  1697,  called 
“ II  Carcicrier  di  fe  Heffo.” 

MELANIPPIDES,  a Greek  poet  and  mufician,  who 
flouriftied  about  the  fixtieth  olympiad,  andwhofe  poetry  and 
mufic  rendered  him  famous.  He  had  a grandfon  of  the 
fame  name,  who  was  hkewife  a great  mufician  ; though 
Plutarch,  in  a croaking  fit,  accufes  him  of  having  been  one 
of  the  firft  corrupters  of  the  ancient  mufic,  by  the  inno- 
vations which  he  introduced.  See  TimotheUS. 
MELANITE.  See  Garnet. 
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MELANIUM,  in  Botany,  from  llach  or  dark, 

fxiXxmv  being  a name  for  the  purple  violet.  It  is  applied  by 
Browne,  in  his  Hidory  of  Jamaica,  p.  215,  to  a fmall  weak 
Jamaica  plant,  with  a peculiarly  difagreeable  and  pungent 
fmell,  which  Linnaeus  referred  to  Lythrum,  (fee  that  ar- 
ticle,) by  the  name  of  L.  Melanium.  Sp.  PI.  641.  Swartz. 
Obf.  193.  The  author  lad  mentioned  fays  the  flowers  are 
purple  ; and  this  accounts  for  the  name,  for  the  application 
of  which  Browne,  as  ufual,  gives  no  reafon. 

MELANOGiETULI,or  Nigrit.’e,  or  Black  Gatulians, 
in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  mountains  Sagapola  and  Uiargala,  in  a didriCt 
S-E-  °f  Gaetulia  Propria,  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  and  N. 
of  the  river  Niger.  (See  Gjetulia.)  The  Melanogaetuli 
were  a people  without  doubt  different  from  the  Gaetulians, 
and  fo  confidered  by  Ptolemy,  though  Ccllarius  inlinuates 
that  they  were  a tribe  of  that  people.  Their  complexion 
not  only  evinces  this  fadt,  but  like  wife  (hews,  that  their  pro- 
genitors were  different  from  thofe  of  the  Gtetulians.  The 
modern  didrift  of  Wad-reag,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
ftantina,  containing  a collection  of  twenty-five  villages 
ranged  in  a N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  correfponds  with  a 
part  of  the  country  of  the  Melanogaetuli,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw.  Onr  learned  traveller  likewile  fuppofes,  that  the 
country  of  the  Beni-Mezzab,  fituated  33  leagues  to  the  S. 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Ammer,  fuppofed  to  be  part  of 
the  Mons  Pnrarsefus  of  Ptolemy,  the  large  village  of  En- 
goufah,  30  leagues  to  the  S.W.  by  W.  of  Tuggart,  the 
capital  of  Wad-reag,  and  the  populous  city  of  Wurglah, 
with  their  dependencies,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
were  included  in  Melanogaetulia.  As  Ptolemy  places  the 
Melanogaetuli  next  to  the  Pharufii  in  a louthern  direftion, 
fixing  his  Nigritian  Ethiopians  in  a trad  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Niger;  and  as  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Strabo  give  the 
Nigritae  exa&ly  the  fame  fituation  with  regard  to  the  Pha- 
rufii  and  the  Niger,  but  are  quite  filent  as  to  the  Me- 
lanogaetuli ; it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Melanogaetuli 
and  Nigritae  were  the  fame  people.  If  this  fuppofition  be 
admitted,  it  will  appear  very  credible,  that  their  territories 
extended  to  the  Niger,  and  that  they  had  fome  remarkable 
places  in  thofe  parts  ; fince,  according  to  Ptolemy,  many 
towns  flood  not  far  from  that  river,  of  which  the  principal 
were  Pafiide,  Salnce,  Negira,  Thige,  Cuphe,  Thammdi- 
cana,  and  Vellegia.  The  mod  celebrated  rivers  of  this  part 
were  the  Gir  and  Niger.  If  any  credit  be  given  to  Leo 
and  the  African  hiftorians,  Sabtecha,  the  fon  of  Culh,  firft 
peopled  the  Sahara,  between  the  mountains  of  At'as  and 
Nigritia,  and  therefore  probably  Nigritia  itfelf,  or  at  lead 
part  of  it.  From  the  fame  author  it  appears,  that  the  va- 
rious Nigritian  dialeds  bear  an  affinity  to  the  Chaldee, 
Arabic,  and  Egyptian  tongues ; and  confequently  to  the 
Ethiopic,  which  does  not  differ  widely  from  them.  The 
Carthaginians  had  undoubtedly  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Nigritae,  fince  it  appears  probable  from  Fronlinus,  that  one 
part  of  their  army  confided  of  Nigritian  troops.  This  cir- 
cumdance  will  enable  us  to  account  for  feveral  antique  coins 
with  a Negro’s  or  Nigritian’s  head  upon  them.  The  Ni- 
gritae ufed  chariots  in  their  wars,  and  were  armed  after  the 
manner  of  the  weflern  Ethiopians  with  bows  and  arrows, 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  According  to  the  fame  author, 
the  Pharufii,  and  therefore,  probably,  the  Nigritae,  travelled 
in  caravans  through  the  deferts  to  Cirta,  and  kept  open  a 
communication  with  the  Maurufii.  On  thefe  oceaiions  they 
carried  bottles  filled  with  water,  tied  to  their  horfes’  bel- 
lies, led  they  fhould  perifh  from  third  in  the  vad  deferts 
through  which  they  were  obliged  to  traverfe.  Hence  it  is 
undeniably  clear,  that  thefe  Pharufian  and  Nigritian  mer- 


chants lived  at  a great  didance  from  Cirta,  and  thofe  places 
of  Mauritania  to  which  they  reforted  ; and  alfo  that  the 
Negroes  or  Blacks  held  an  early  correfpondence  with  the 
ancient  Mauritanians,  Numidians,  and  Carthaginians.  Anc. 
Un.  Hid.  vol.  xvi.  8vo. 

MELANOSC  HOENUS,  in  Botany,  from  p;Xa?,  ^>Xa*o:, 
black,  and  v^civo;,  a rujh,  Mich.  Gen.  46.  t.  31,  is  Schoenus 
mucronatus  of  Linnaeus.  See  Schoenus. 

MELANO-SYRI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given 
to  thofe  who  inhabited  Syria,  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  by  way  of  contradidinCtion  to  the 
Leuco-Syri,  who  lived  in  Cappadocia,  towards  the  Euxine 
fea.  The  former  are  black  Syrians,  and  the  latter  white, 
as  their  refpective  appellations  import. 

MELANTHIUM,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Clayton, 
from  uiXas.;,  black  or  dark,  and  a flower;  but  the  fird 

word  is  here  taken  in  a wider  fenfe  than  is  ufual,  even  in  its 
application  to  flowers  ; for  the  plant  of  Clayton,  M virgi- 
nicum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  483,  has  a dull  vellowifh,  lurid,"  but 
not  black,  hue.  This  plant  is  probably  a Veratrum  ; but 
feveral  others,  more  remarkable  for  the  darknefs  of  their 
flowers,  have  been  referred  to  the  genus  before  us,  which  now 
reds  upon  them.  It  mud  not  be  fuppofed  however  that  any 
of  thefe  is  the  ju.sXav9tot  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  the  de- 
feription  in  Diofcorides,  more  particular  and  expreffive  than 
ufual,  evidently  indicates  the  Nigel/a fativa,  the  name  being 
applied  by  a metadafis  to  the  flower,  which  is  white,  the 
feeds,  for  which  the  plant  was  known  and  cultivated,  being 
intenfely  black.  Sometimes  indeed  the  plant  was,  for  this 
lad  reafon,  called  pEXcwra-Efiaov.  Our  prefent  bufinefs  is  with 
the  Linnaean  Melantbium,  as  far  as  we  can  define  its  limits. 
Linn.  Gen.  179.  Schreb.  240.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  266. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  326. 
Juff.  47.  Lamarck  Iiludr.  t.  269.  Thunb.  Prod.  67. 
(Wurmbea;  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  18.  t.  x.  Schreb.  239.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  265.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v.  2.  325.  Lamarck  Iiludr.  t.  270.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Hexandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coronaria,  rather  Tripeta- 
loidex,  Linn.  Junci,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for 
fuch.  Cor.  of  fix  petals,  fometime3  contracted,  fometimes 
combined,  at  the  bafe,  inferior,  ovato-lanceolate,  acute, 
fpreading,  equal,  permanent.  St  am.  Filaments  fix,  thread- 
fhaped,  ereCt,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  more  or  lefs  at- 
tached to  it,  permanent ; anthers  globofe.  Pifl.  Germea 
fuperior,  nearly  globular ; flyles  three,  fpreading,  thread- 
fliaped,  the  length  of  the  damens,  recurved  at  the  extre- 
mity, permanent ; ffigmas  fimple.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate, 
with  three  furrows,  three  cells,  and  three  valves,  crowned 
with  the  dyles.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  fix,  equal,  bearing  the 
damens.  Styles  permanent.  Capfule  of  three  cells,  with 
many  feeds. 

Obf.  The  found  Linnaean  rule,  that  “ the  genus  fhould 
give  the  character,  not  the  character  the  genus,”  induces 
us  to  follow  Linnaeus,  and  even  Thunberg  himfelf,  the 
original  edablifher  of  Wurmbea,  in  reducing  that  genus  to 
Melanthium,  from  which  it  differs  merely  in  the  combination 
df  its  petals  at  their  bafe  into  an  angular  tube,  a character 
which,  by  a comparifon  of  all  the  fpecies  together,  will 
appear  of  no  effential  confequence  in  this  cafe.  Mr.  Salif- 
bury’s  Ornithoglojfum,  received  into  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.' 
v.  2.  327.  ( Melanthium  viride  of  Linnaeus  and  Thunberg), 
however  alike  to  many  of  the  fpecies  at  fird  fight,  does  fo 
materially  differ,  in  having  the  damens  inferted  into  the 
receptacle,  and,  like  the  dylesj  deciduous,  to  fay  nothing  of 
other  characters,  that  we  cannot  well  retain  it  here.  (See 
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OnxiTUOGLOssuM.)  Neither  are  we  at  all  certain  that 
fome  of  the  following  may  not  require  to  be  placed  elfe- 
where.  M.  helum,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  n.  3,  is  now  properly 
referred  to  Helonias , by  Mr.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  803. 

1.  M.  ftbiricum.  Siberian  Grafly  Melanthium.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  483.  (Melanthium;  Linn.  Am.  Acad.  v.  2.  349. 
t.  4.  f.  11.  Ornithogalum  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  1.  45.  t.  8.)  — 
Flowers  panicled.  Petals  combined  at  the  bafe.  Capfule 
pointed.  Leaves  linear. — Native  of  mountainous  woods  iu 
Siberia,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Gmelin,  flowering  in 
July.  We  have  never  feen  a living  fpecimen.  The  root  is 
bulbous,  perennial,  oblong,  white.  Stem  (lender  but  Arm, 
eredt,  one  or  two  feet  high,  nearly  leaflefs,  glaucous  when 
young,  terminating  in  a longifh,  fomewhat  compound, 
brafteated  panicle , of  greenifh-white  fmail  flowers,  whofe 
petals  are  reflexed.  Capfule  half  an  inch  long,  eredt,  ovate, 
pointed,  purplifh,  fheatned  at  the  bottom  by  the  combined 
dilated  bafes  of  the  petals,  and  crowned  with  the  recurved 
ltyles.  It  burfts  in  the  furrows,  from  the  top  nearly  to  the 
bottom. 

2.  M.  capenfe.  Spotted-flowered  Melanthium.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  483.  Thunb.  Prod.  67. — Flowers  racemofe.  Pe- 
tals dotted,  contradled- at  their  bafe.  Leaves  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  with  a broad  (heathing  bafe — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Root  an  ovate  bulb.  Stem  two  or  three 
inches  high,  with  a few  broad,  fpreading,  pointed  leaves,  and 
a fhort  terminal  clufter  of  fpotted flowers,  whofe  ftamens 
oohere  but  flightly  with  the  petals.  We  find  no  figure  of 
this  fpecies. 

3.  M .junceum.  Rufh-like  Melanthium..  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar. 

t.  451.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  558.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  n.  7.  (M. 

triquetrum  ; Linn.  Suppl.  213  ) — Leaves  linear-awlfliaped, 
the  upper  ones  dilated  and  concave  at  the  bafe.  Spike  zig- 
zag. Petals  contracted  at  the  bottom — Native  of  the 
Cape.  It  flowers  in  the  green-houfe  early  in  the  fpring, 
like  other  bulbs  from  the  fame  country,  and  indeed  refem- 
bles  an  Ixia  in  its  fpike  of  purplifh  flowers,  the  bafes  of 
whofe  peta’s  are  marked  with  a double  violet  fpot.  The 
leaves  are  glaucous,  rather  fucculent,  and  the  uppermoft  are 
remarkable  for  their  tumid  or  inflated  figure,  jult  above  their 
iufertion. 

4.  M.  cilia  turn.  Fringed  Melanthium.  Linn.  Suppl.  213. 
Thunb.  Prod.  67. — Leaves  ovate,  fpreading,  finely  fringed 
•with  cartilaginous  teeth.  Spike  zigzag.  Petals  much  con- 
tracted at  the  bottom. — Native  of  the  Cape  ; we  find  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  The  habit  is  like  an 
Orchis,  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem  bearing  two  or  three 
broad,  ovate,  fpreading  leaves,  with  a (heathing  bafe,  their 
edges  minutely  fringed.  Spike  rather  denfe,  of  many  feflile 
flowers,  fpreading  every  way,  whofe  petals  are  elliptic- 
oblong,  with  a confiderable  claw,  and  appear  to  be  white, 
minutely  ftreaked  or  dotted  with  purple  or  red. 

5.  M.  fecundum  Single-ranked  Melartthium.  Lamarck 
Diet.  v.  4.  28.  Illuflr.  t.  269.  f.  2.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  n.  8. — 
Leaves  linear.  Spike  inclined  one  way.  Petals  contracted 
at  the  bottom,  with  a tooth  at  each  fide. — Native  of  the 
Cape,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Sonnerat  and  by  Bladh. 
The  younger  Linnaeus  confounded  it  with  the  lad  in  his 
herbarium,  and  apparently  in  his  Supplement.  The  preferft 
however  is  abundantly  diftinguifhed  by  its  narrow  ereCt 
leaves,  and  efpecially  by  a remarkable  tooth  at  each  fide  of 
the  petals , juft  above  their  claw  or  contraction,  well  obferved 
by  Defrouflcaux  in  Lamarck.  It  feems  doubtful  to  us 
whether  the  unilateral  direction  of  the  flowers  be  not  an 
effeCt  of  drying.  They  are  white  or  blufh-coloured,  dotted 
like  the  foregoing. 

6.  M.  inclscum.  Indian  Melanthium.  Linn.  Mant.  226, 


— Leaves  linear.  Flowers  corymbofe.  Petals  linear-lan- 
ceolate, tapering  at  the  bafe. — Sent  by  Koenig  from  Pon- 
dicherry. 

This  has  much  the  habit  of  Ornithogalum  luteum.  The 
leaves  are  very  narrow,  eredt,  and  rife  above  the  ftem,  which 
bears  a fort  of  leafy  or  braCteated  corymbus  of  a very  few 
upright  flowers.  The  narrow  and  (harp  petals  are  of  a dark 
purple,  as  well  as  the  flamens  and  piflil.  We  think,  with 
Willdenow,  that  there  is  a connection  between  the  filaments 
and  petals,  efpecially  as  there  is  but  a fimple  row  of  fix 
fears  at  the  bafe  of  the  ripening  germen,  after  the  flower 
has  fallen,  which  indicates  that  the  itamens  have  no  feparate 
infertion  there.  The  flyles  are  permanent,  even  on  the  ripe 
capfule.  Neverthelefs  the  whole  afppCt  of  the  plant  is  fo 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  M.  viride,  (Mr.  Saiifbury's  Orni- 
thogloffum,)  as  almoft  to  (hake  our  faith  in  that  genus. 

7.  M.  flavum.  Yellow  Melanthium.  (M.  uniflorum  ; 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  430.  Coll.  v.  4.  100.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  767.  Ait.  Hort.  Ivew  ed.  2.  v.  2.  327.  Willd.  n.  12. 
M.  tethiopicum  ; Herb.  Linn.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.  29. 
Tulipa  Breyniana  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  438.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  98.  Thunb.  Prod.  65.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
fheathing.  Flowers  fomewhat  fpiked.  Petals  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, tapering  at  the  bafe.  Stamens  united  to  the  petals 
more  than  half  way  up.  Germen  and  capfule  columnar. — 
Native  of  the  Cape,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Thunberg. 
It  is  impofiible  to  retain  the  name  uniflorum  for  this  fpecies, 
which,  as  Mr.  Ker  obferves,  is  altogether  fallacious.  We 
have  therefore  ventured  to  tranflate  the  Englifh  appellation, 
given  by  him,  and  adopted  by  the  learned  authors  of  the 
Hortus  Kewenfis.  We  would  have  called  it  Breynianum 
after  Linnajus  ; but  the  fynonym  of  Breynius  feems  very 
evidently  to  belong  to  fomething  elfe ; we  pretend  not  to 
fay  what.  In  this  difficulty,  fenfe  is  furely  preferable  to 
the  mere  records  of  confufion  and  miflake.  The  flem  is 
from  a fpan  to  a foot  high.  Leaves  fpreading,  keeled  and 
fheathing  at  the  bafe;  Flowers  from  two  to  fix,  in  a clofe 
zigzag  fpike  ; very  rarely  folitary  only.  The  petals  are 
yellow  on  the  upper  fide  ; brownifh  crimfon  beneath.  In 
the  dried  fpecimen  this  laft-mentioned  colour  runs  into 
minute  oblong  fpots,  which  induces  a fufpicion  that  the 
dctted^ppearance  in  fome  of  the  former  fpecies,  known  to 
us  in  a dry  condition  only,  may  not  exift  in  the  frefh  flowers. 
The  bafe  of  each  petal  in  that  now  under  confideration  - 
tapers  down  into  a long  dark-red  claw,  to  which  each  fila- 
ment, of  the  fame  colour,  is  firmly  united  for  three-fourtha 
of  its  own  length.  The  germen  is  ^remarkably  columnar, 
with  three  longitudinal  furrows.  Styles  very  fhort,  thick, 
and  recurved.  Anthers  oblong. 

8.  M.  eucomoides.  Dwarf  Green  Melanthium.  Jacq.  Ic. 
Rar.  t.  430.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  641.  — Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
fpreading,  fheathing  at  the  bafe.  Stalk  with  few  flowers, 
fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Bafe  of  the  petals  concave,  with 
a tooth  at  each  fide. — Native  of  the  Cape;  rarely  feen  in 
England.  This  is  very  unlike  any  of  the  former,  being 
of  a dwarf  habit,  with  feveral  broad,  (heathing,  long, 
fpreading  leaves,  recurved  at  their  points.  Among  thefe 
(lands  a fhort  flalk,  bearing  one,  two,  or  three  large  green 

flowers,  of  a Angular  and  not  beautiful  appearance.  The 
long  bafes  or  claws  of  the  petals  are  rolled  in  at  their  fides, 
and  crowned  with  a pair  of  broad  blunt  teeth,  analogous  to 
thofe  deferibed  in  cur  fifth  fpecies.  Filaments  united  to  the 
claws.  Anthers  oblong,  yellow,  brown  at  the  back.  Ger 
men  oval,  with  .three  deep  furrows..  Styles,  awl-fhaped, , 
flightly  recurved  at  the  top. 

9.  M .pumilum.  Little  Rigid  Melanthium.  Forft.Comm. 
Gott,  v.  y.  30.  t.  6.  Willd.  n,  14. — Leaves  lanceolate, 
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rigid,  channelled,  (harp-pointed,  bearded  at  the  bafe.  Stalk 
with  few  flowers,  (horter  than  the  leaves.  — Native  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  By  one  of  Forfter’s  fpecimens  in  our  poffeflion, 
this  appears  to  be  a mountain  plant,  of  a dwarf-tufted 
habit ; having  numerous,  crowded,  fpreading,  radical  leaves , 
an  inch  long,  ovato-lanceolate,  rigid,  pungent  and  rough- 
edged  ; channelled  above,  keeled  beneath  ; their  flieathing 
bafes  denfely  invefted  with  long,  white,  fliining,  pellucid 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  faid  to  be  white  ; in  a dry  ftate  they 
have  a purplilh  tinge.  They  are  about  three  or  four,  each 
fupported  on  its  own  (hort  flalk.  Petals  not  contracted  at 
the  bafe.  Styles,  according  to  Willdenow,  (from  whom 
we  adopt  the  reference  to  Forfler,)  none  ; the  fligmas  three, 
rarely  fix. 

Willdenow  juftly  obferves  that  M.  luteum,  Thunb.  Jap. 
1^2,  is  probably  didindl  from  Veratrum  luteum  of  Linnaeus. 
Having  feen  no  fpecimen,  by  which  we  might  judge  of  its 
genus,  we  decline  admitting  it  here. 

MELANURUS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Sparus  Mela- 
nurus. 

MELAONES,  a word  ufed  by  certain  authors  for  a 
black  kind  of  worm  found  in  meadows  in  the  month  of 
May,  which,  when  bruifed,  emits  an  agreeable  fmell.  Some 
alfo  have  called  a fmall  fpecies  of  beetle  by  the  fame  name. 

MELAPARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  io 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Dacca. 

MEL  AS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers ; 
e.  g.  a river  of  the  Peloponneius,  in  Achaia  : — a river  of 
Boeotia,  which  had  its  fource  feven  ftadia  from  Orchomene, 
and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  lake  Cephifus : — a river  of 
Theffaly,  near  Heraclea  : — a river  of  Mygdonia  : — a river 
of  Thrace  : — a river  of  Afia,  whofe  fource  was  near  the 
town  of  Ctefarea  ad  Argseum  : — a river  of  Afia,  in  Pam- 
phylia  : — a river  of  Afia,  in  Armenia  Minor. 

Melas,  in  Medicine,  figriifying  literally  black,  is 

a term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a difeafe  of  the  (kin,  which 
appears  to  be  a variety  of  the  fcaly  lepra  ; differing  princi- 
pally in  the  colour  of  the  eruption  from  the  more  common 
form,  which  is  white,  and  which  was  called  /llphos,  or  Leuce. 

( See  thefe  articles.)  The  leuce,.  howe„ver,  as  we  have  there 
(hewn,  in  Ari&nefs,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  alphos, 
or  put  under  the  fame  genus  with  it  and  the  melas ; fince 
all  the  ancients,  even  Celfus,  who  has  ranked  all  three  under 
the  head  of  vitiligo,  didindtly  pointed  out  the  eflential  dif- 
ference of  the  leuce.  See  Celfus,  lib.  v.  cap.  27.  fedt.  19. 
See  alfo  Leprosy. 

MEL ASICTERUS,  frost  fxi\a.e,  black,  and  »*tejoc, 
Uterus,  th e jaundice,  a term  which  has  been  applied  by  forr.e 
writers  to  that  fevere  and  inveterate  degree  of  jaundice, 
which  has  been  alfo  termed  in  Englifh  the  black  jaundice. 
(See  Jaundice.)  Sauvages,  Nofol.  Method,  clafs  ix.( 
genus  12. 

MELASMA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Bergius,  from 
fiEXac,  black,  apparently  becaufe  the  herb  affumes  that  colour 
in  drying.  Thunberg,  who  likewife  edabliflied  it  as  a 
genus,  called  it  Nigrina,  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  younger 
Linnaeus  referred  it  to  Gerardia  (fee  that  article)  ; to 
which  Thunberg,  in  his  Prodromus  106,  accedes,  and  the 
plant  (lands  there,  as  well  as  in  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  222, 
under  the  name  of  Gerardia  Nigrina.  (Melafma  fcabrum  ; 
Berg.  Cap.  162.  t.  3.  f.  4.) — Herb  rough.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate ; ferrated  in  their  loner  part.  Stem  fquare. — ; 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The flem  is  herbaceous, 
above  a foot  high,  leafy,  fomewhat  branched.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  narrow,  about  two  inches  long,  rough  on  both  fides, 
with  prominent  points.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminal,  on 
long  (talks,  drooping,  large.  Nothing  is  recorded  concerning 


their  colour.  Every  part  of  the  dried  plant  is  as  black  as 
ink. 

Melasma,  (from  black),  in  Surgery,  a black 

and  dark  blue,  or  livid,  difcolouration  of  the  (kin,  more 
commonly  termed  by  furgeons  an  ecchymofls  } which  fee. 

MEL  ASPH-dERULA,  in  Botany,  fo  denominated  by 
Mr.  Gawler,  now  Ker,  who  firft  eftablilhed  the  genus,  from 
black,  and  crQuifu.,  a ball,  in  allufion  to  the  little  black 
and  (hiking  globular  bulbs,  faid  to  be  produced  at  the  rami- 
fications of  the  ftem,  as  in  feveral  lilies,  the  Dentaria  bulbifera , 
Saxifraga  bulbifera,  and  others.  Thefe  however  have  not 
been  obferved  on  the  cultivated  Melafphcerula  in  England  cr 
France,  but  Jacqnin  delineates  them.  Ker  in  Sims  and  Kon. 
Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  231.  Curt.  Mag.  v.  17.  61  g.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  103.  (Diafia  ; Decand.  in  Bul- 
letin des  Sciences,  n.  80.  Brumaire  an.  12.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Enfatee,  Linn. 
I rides,  Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spatha  inferior,  (horter  than  the  corolla, 
of  two  oblong,  acute,  permanent  valves  ; the  outcrmoft 
broadeft.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fuperior  ; tube  none;  limb 
irregular,  two-lipped,  fomewhat  bell-fhaped,  divided  to  the 
bottom  into  fix  ovate,  bridle-pointed,  fpreading  fegments, 
the  three  lower  ones  mod  coloured,  and  rather  the  fmal'led. 
Siam.  Filaments  three,  clofo  together,  (horter  than  the 
corolla,  and  afcending  under  the  middle  fegment  of  its  upper 
lip,  recurved  at  the  fummit ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent. 
Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  three-lobed,  deprefled  ; dyle  thread- 
(haped,  of  the  length  and  fituation  of  the  damens  ; fligmas 
three,  fpreading,  iimple,  bluntidi.  Peric.  Capfule  three- 
lobed,  deprefled,  thin,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves,  open- 
ing  at  the  upper  fide.  Seeds  few,  globofe,  without  wing  or 
border. 

Efl.  Ch.  Spatha  of  two  valves.  Corolla  two-lipped,  in 
fix  deep,  nearly  equal,  bridle-pointed  fegments ; without 
any  tube.  Stigmas  three,  recurved.  Capfule  three-lobed. 
Seeds  globofe. 

M.  graminea.  Grafs-leaved  Melafphaerula.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  615.  (Diafia  iridifolia  ; Redout.  Liliac.  t.  54.  Gla- 
diolus gramineus ; Linn.  Suppl.  05,  excluding  the  fynonyms. 
Willd.  Sp  PI.  v.  1.  221.  j'acq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  236.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  62.)  — Gathered  by  Sparrmann  and  Thunberg  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  Maffon  fent  it  to  Kew  in 
1787,  where  it  blofforns  in  the  green-houfe  during  mod  part 
of  the  year.  The  root  is  a fmall,  coated,  roundilh  bulb. 
Stem  near  two  feet  high,  (lender  and  rigid  like  that  of  a 
grafs.  The  leaves  alfo  are  of  a graffy  habit,  pale  green, 
long  and  narrow.  Flowers  numerous,  in  a lax  and  (lender 
panicle,  fcentlefs,  fmall,  compared  with  many  of  the  fame 
tribe.  Spatha  green,  with  a filmy  edge.  Corolla  of  a pale 
greenidi-yellow,  each  fegment  marked  with  a purpli(h-brown, 
central  line,  or  rib,  of  which  thofe  in  the  three  lower  feg. 
ments  are  broaded  and,  mod  confpicuous,  evincing  the  na- 
tural irregularity  of  the  flower.  The  feeds  are  brown. 

No  other  fpecies  is  known.  Redoute  diflinguilhes  this, 
after  Decandolle,  into  two,  according  to  the  various  length 
and  uprightnefs  of  the  foliage,  but,  as  it  fcems  to  us,  with- 
out fufficient  reafon. 

MELASSES.  See  Molasses. 

MELASSO,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
anciently  called  “ Mylafa,”  or  “ Mylaffa.”  It  is  fituated 
on  a fertile  plain  near  a mountain,  which  furnifhes  a great 
quantity  of  fine  white  marble.  It  had  formerly  a temple 
dedicated  to  AuguAus  Ctefar,  with  twenty-two  columns, 
fix  of  which  were  in  front ; and  it  was  adorned  with  fo 
many  temples  and  public  buildings,  that  a certain  mufician, 
on  entering  the  ayo^a,  or  market-place,  to  make  a proclama- 
tion. 
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on,  ufed  the  words  xxutle  moi,  hear  ye  temples,  inftead 
of  xxvih  Xa oi,  hear  ye  people.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a 
free  city.  It  is  now  a large  place,  containing  a great  num- 
ber of  houfes,  though  they  are  mean.  The  air  is  accounted 
bad,  and  fcorpions  abound  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Smyrna.  N. 
lat.  370  to'.  E.  long.  270  40'. 

MELASTOMA,  in  Botany , a very  extenfive  tropical 
genus  of  plants,  moll  remarkable  for  the  tranfcendent  beauty 
and  peculiarity  of  its  foliage.  The  name  was  compofed  by 
John  Burmann,  of  ptXxc,  llaclt,  and  the  mouth ; being 

fynonimous  with  the  Portuguefe  appellation  of  one  of  the 
Ceylon  fpecies,  Bocca  preto,  or  Black  Mouth,  which  arofe 
from  the  effedt  of  the  fruit  upon  the  lips  of  thofe  who  eat 
it.  Some  of  the  Weft  Indian  fpecies  are  known  by  the 
name  of  American  Goofeberries. — Burm.  Zeyl.  156.  Linn. 
Gen.  217.  Schreb.  293.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  581.  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  45.  Juff. 
329.  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  4.  31.  Illuftr.  t.  361.  Gaertn. 
t.  126.  Aubl.  Guian.  402 — 437.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  764 — 
822.  ( Acinodendron ; Linn.  Gen.  ed.  1.  129.  Tococa; 

Aubl.  Guian.  437.  Fothergilla ; ibid.  440.  Mayeta ; 
ibid.  443.) — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Calycanthemee,  Linn.  M elafloniee,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fliaped, 
four  or  five-cleft,  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  permanent.  Cor. 
Petals  four  or  five,  roundifti,  inferted  into  the  rim  of  the 
calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  eight  or  ten,  fhort,  inferted  into 
the  calyx  ; anthers  very  long,  terminal,  fomewhat  curved,  of 
one  or  two  cells,  opening  by  an  oblique  terminal  pore,  and 
often  accompanied  by  a pair  of  fmall  fpreading  feales  at  the 
bafe.  P\ft.  Germen  roundifti,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; 
ftyle  thread-fhaped,  declining ; ftigma  blunt  or  capitate. 
Peric.  Berry  of  two  to  five  cells,  roundifh,  coated  with  the 
body  of  the  calyx,  and  crowned  with  its  permanent  annular 
rim.  Seeds  very  numerous,  imbedded  in  pulp. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  four  or  five-cleft,  bell-fhaped.  Petals 
as  many  as  the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  inferted,  with  the 
ftamens,  into  its  rim.  Anthers  beaked,  opening  at  the  tip. 
Berry  of  five  cells,  inverted  with  the  calyx. 

Only  fifteen  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defined  in  the  14th 
edition  of  the  Syjlema  Vegetalilium  of  Linnaeus,  but  the  dif- 
coveries  of  Swartz,  and  of  various  correfpondents  of  fir 
Jofeph  Banks,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  of  Aublet  in 
Guiana  and  Cayenne,  have  very  greatly  increafed  that  num- 
ber, fo  that  Willdenow  deferibes  eighty-five,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  having  referred  fome  fpecies  of  the  above  authors  to 
Rhexia.  We  are  poflefled  of  a few  that  do  not  appear  in 
Willdenow’s  lift.  The  whole  are  diftributed  into  various 
fe&ions,  diftinguilhed  by  the  number  of  ftamens,  which 
differ  in  different  fpecies  from  ten  to  eight  or  twelve  ; and 
the  petals  and  fegments  of  the  calyx  alfo  from  five  to  four 
or  fix.  Subordinate  charafters  of  each  fe&ion  depend  on 
the  number  and  connedtion  of  the  longitudinal  ribs  of  the 
leaves,  which,  throughout  the  whole  genus,  are  very  re- 
markable, and  in  fome  form,  together  with  the  tranfverfe 
veins,  the  mod  elegant  appearance  imaginable.  The  leaves 
in  all  are  oppofite  and  fimple,  their  two  fides  generally  dif- 
ferent in  colour  and  pubefcence,  the  under  one  being  often 
downy,  rufty,  or  filky.  Stem  fhrubby.  Flowers  numerous, 
axillary,  or  more  .generally  terminal  ; their  petals  rarely 
yellow,  ufually  red,  purple,  or  whitifh  ; with,  for  the  molt 
part,  yellow  very  li3ndfome  anthers.  We  fhall  feledt  exam- 
ples of  each  fedion,  marking  the  fpecies  by  Willdenow’s 
numbers. 

Sed.  1.  Stamens  twelve.  Three  fpecies  in  Willdenow. 

1.  M.  calyptrata.  Vahl.  Eclog.  v.  1.  40.  Lamarck 
Did.  v.  4.  51  ? — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  tapering,  three- 
Vul.  XXIII. 
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ribbed,  frnooth,  /lightly  and  minutely  toothed.  Flowers 
panicled — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Montferrat. — ,e  Panicle 
terminal,  ered,  four  inches  long ; its  branches  fpreading, 
the  lowermoft  four  together,  the  reft  oppofite,  fmooth, 
their  ultimate  divifions  divaricated,  three-flowered.  Flowers 
ftalked,  covered  with  an  acute  conical  lid,  feparating  all 
round  and  deciduous.  Calyx  abrupt,  the  fize  of  a coriander 
feed.  Petals  yellow.”  Vahl. — The  late  Dr.  Dancer  fent 
us  from  Jamaica  a fpecimen  which  anfwers  to  the  above 
charaders,  except  that  the  flowers  feem  fewer  and  larger. 
The  teeth  of  the  calyx  are  firmly  united  into  a thick  coria- 
ceous conical  lid,  like  that  of  an  Eucalyptus,  (fee  that  ar- 
ticle), which  fometimes  fplirs  at  the  top,  but  more  gene- 
rally falls  off  entire,  by  an  irregular  circular  reparation 
from  the  body  of  the  calyx.  Within  this  are  the  petals. 
The  fruit  is  crowned  with  a very  narrow  annular  rim,  quite 
diftind  from  the  calyx. 

3.  M.  patens.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  791 — Leaves  with  five 
or  feven  ribs,  heart-lhaped,  hairy,  fomewhat  toothed.  Clufter 
terminal,  fpreading,  briftly.  Stamens  twelve. — Native  of  the 
more  lofty  mountains  of  Jamaica,  flowering  in  fummer.  The 
inhabitants  call  it  the  American  Goofeberry.  The  fruit  is 
fweet,  but  wants  fpirit.  The  flowers  have  rarely  only 
ten  flamens.  It  is  a Jhrub  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  clothed  with 
prominent,  briftly,  brownifti-red  hairs,  and  the  branches  are 
dark  purple.  Leaves  varying  in  length  from  three  to  fix 
inches,  broad ; green  and  briftly  above  ; pale  and  downy 
beneath  : ribs  five  or  feven,  befides  the  flender  marginal  ones, 
conneded  by  a profufion  of  reticulated  veins.  Footflalks 
two  or  three  inches  long,  briftly.  Cluflers  three-forked,  very 
briftly,  with  a pair  of  fmall  leaves  at  each  fubdivifion. 
Flowers  large,  with  linear,  briftly,  elongated  calyx-teeth,  and 
whitifli  or  flelh-coloured  petals. 

Sedioti  2.  Stamens  ten  ; leaves  with  three  feparate  ribs. 
Eighteen  fpecies  in  Willdenow. 

5.  M.  rigida.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  768. — Leaves  three- 
ribbed,  minutely  toothed,  rigid,  ovate,  fomewhat  heart- 
lhaped  ; roughilh  beneath.  Clufters  terminal,  panicled, 
rough'with  denfe  rufty  down. — Native  of  the  Blue  mountains 
of  Jamaica;  communicated  by  Dr.  Dancer.  A Jhrub  10 
or  1 2 feet  high  ; its  branches  obtufely  quadrangular,  com- 
prefled,  rough  at  the  extremities  with  denfe,  (hort,  dark, 
rufty,  fomewhat  ftarry,  pubefcence.  Leaves  from  three  to 
fix  inches  long,  on  long  rufty  ftalks,  ovate,  or  /lightly  heart- 
lhaped,  rigid  but  brittle,  pointed  ; fmooth  above  ; roughilh, 
but  of  the  fame  green  colour,  beneath  ; with  three  dillant 
ribs,  befides  the  marginal  ones,  and  many  parallel  tranfverfe 
veins.  Panicle  long,  many-flowered,  repeatedly  three-foi  ked, 
rufty.  Flowers  fmall,  with  white  petals,  each  calyx  fub- 
tended  by  a pair  of  long,  awl-lhaped,  rufty,  deciduous 
bra  He  as. 

7.  M.  monlana.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  766. — Leaves  three- 
ribbed,  very  /lightly  toothed,  nearly  fmooth.  Clufter  ter- 
minal ; its  branches  deeply  three-cleft,  fpreading.  Petals 
obtufe.  Calyx  abrupt,  with  a deciduous  lid. — Communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Swartz  from  the  lofty  mountains  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Jamaica.  The  leaves,  flails,  and  calyx  are, 
in  the  dried  plant  at  leaft,  of  a light  yellowilh-green,  and 
every  part  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  fmooth.  Flowers  fmall, 
white,  their  calyx-teeth  combining  to  form  a lid,  as  in  the 
firft  fpecies.  The  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  is  minutely 
granulated.  Their  lateral  ribs  are  united,  for  a ihort  fpace, 
to  the  middle  one,  fo  that  they  ftridtly  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  triply-ribbed.  The  marginal  ones  arc  diftinft 
from  the  very  bottom. 

10.  M .afpera.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  560.  (M.  foliis  lanceola- 
tis  trinerviis  fcabris  ; Linn.  Zeyl.  76.  n.  172.  M.  fcabra 
B b trinervia  $ 
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Uinervia  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  : ,4.  t.  72.) — Leaves  ovato-lanceo- 
late,  three-ribbed,  entire,  rough  with  depreffed  bridles. 
Flowers  in  leafy  clufters. — Native  of  Ceylon.  We  have  a 
fpecimen  from  lir  G.  Staunton  which  anfwers  well  to  Her- 
mann’s figure  and  defcription.  Thefe  were  mif-applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  his  oCtar.dra,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Retzius  in  his 
fafc.  4.  25.  In  the  Linnsean  herbarium  a fpecimen  occurs 
marked  afpera,  which  is  not  an  original  one,  nor,  in  fa£t, 
different  from  malabathrica  hereafter  mentioned,  except  that 
the  lateral  ribs  of  the  leaves  are  very  fmall.  Katou  Kadali, 
Holt.  Malab.  v.  4.  91.  t.  43,  quoted  for  the  prefent  fpecies, 
has  (trongly  five-ribbed  leaves,  and  numerous  corymbofe 
flow'ers,  with  an  extremely  hifpid  calyx.  We  cannot  think 
it  belongs  here,  and  dill  lefs  the  Fragarius  ruber  of  Rumph. 
Amboin.  v.  4.  135.  t.  71,  whofe  flowers  are  defcribed  as 
fmall  and  white.  Thofe  of  M.  afpera  are  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  large  and  purple.  The  Eaft  Indian  Melaf- 
toma  have  not  yet  been  carefully  ftudied  on  the  fpot,  by  any 
accurate  botanift,  and  the  fynonyms  of  this  in  particular 
have  been  much  confufcd. — See  M.  cyanoides , hereafter  de- 
fcribed, a fpecies  to  be  introduced  between  Willdenow’s 
n.  56  and  57. 

12.  M .flrigofa.  Linn.  Suppl.  236  ; excluding  thefyno- 
nym. — Leaves  ovate,  three-ribbed,  very  briftly,  entire. 
Flowers  terminal,  folitary.  Calyx  very  briftly  ; its  feg- 
ments  broad  and  triangular. — Sent  by  Mutis  from  New 
Grenada.  This  is  a much-branched  Jhrub,  whofe  numerous 
leaves  are  ovate,  (talked,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  ; 
paler,  with  three  ribs  very  prominent,  beneath.  Every 
part  is  clothed  with  depreffed  yellow  bridles.  Flowers 
large,  terminal,  folitary,  purple,  their  petals  fringed  with 
bridles ; and  the  calyx  is  peculiarly  hifpid,  with  broad, 
(hort,  triangular  fegments.  It  is  a very  handfome  and  re- 
markable fpecies. 

14.  M.  velutina.  Willd.  (M.  holofericea  ; Herb.  Linn 
Swartz.  Obf.  176. )— Leaves  three-ribbed,  ovate,  acute,  en- 
tire, feflile,  c'othed  on  both  fides  witli  filky  bridles.  Cluf- 
ter  terminal,  four-ranked  ; its  branches  cloven.  Stem 
acutely  quadrangular. — Native  of  Brafil,  where  it  was  ga- 
thered by  father  Panegai,  and  fent  by  Arduino  to  Linnteus; 
as  well  as  by  fir  G.  Staunton  and  fir  J.  Banks.  We  know 
no  authority  for  its  being  found  in  Jamaica. — The  leaves  are 
from  one  to  two  inches  long,  feflile,  remarkable  for  their 
denfe  filky  briftly  clothing.  They  have  three  principal  ribs, 
with  occaiionally  two  (lighter  ones  near  the  margin,  towards 
the  bafe.  Flowers  large  and  handfome,  purple,  with  a very 
filky  calyx,  and  ten  long  ftamens. — This  fpecies  is  totally 
diftindt  from  the  original  Linnaean  holofericea,  of  which  we 
(hall  fpeak  hereafter.  See  n.  53. 

14 — 15.  M.  cuprea. — Leaves  three-ribbed,  elliptic-ovate, 
4 pointed,  entire,  on  (hort  ftalks ; nearly  fmooth  above  ; 
clothed  with  denfe  (tarry  down  beneath.  Panicle  terminal, 
thrice  compound,  with  radiating  branches. — Gathered  in  the 
Caraccas,  by  J.  Mserter,  M.  D.  The  branches,  Jlalks,  ger- 
men,  and  back  of  the  leaves , are  all  denfely  clothed  with 
fine  (tarry  hairs,  which,  in  a dried  ftate  at  lead,  are  of  a rich 
copper-coloured  brown.  A portion  of  the  fame  is  feen  on 
the  upper  furface  of  each  leaf,  efpecially  on  the  ribs.  The 
fegments  of  the  calyx  are  fmooth.  Flowers  very  fmall  and 
numerous,  cluftered,  and  compofing  a fpreading,  very  com- 
pound panicle,  whofe  branches  fpread  in  a radiating  manner, 
tpany  from  one  point,  the  lower  ones  at  each  ramification 
being  the  fhorteft.  Petals  not  expanded  in  our  fpeci- 
men.— This  (hould  be  placed  between  the  14th  and  15th 
fpecies  of  Willdenovv.  We  can  refer  it  to  none  that  he 
enumerates. 

14 — 15.  M .fquamulofa. — Leave*  three-ribbed,  elliptical, 


obtufe,  entire ; fmooth  above  ; hoary  beneath.  Panicles 
terminal,  compadt.  Calyx  angular,  minutely  fcaly.  -Sent 
from  New  Grenada  by  Mutis  to  Linnaeus.  The  Jlem 
is  woody.  Leaves  on  (hort  thick  ftalks,  rigid,  elliptical', 
fcarcely  two  inches  long,  obtufe,  entire,  with  three  diftindt 
ribs  and  numerous  fine  tranfverfe  veins.  The  upper  fide  is 
green,  quite  fmooth  and  rather  fhining  ; the  under  hoary, 
with  very  clofe,  fomewhat  fcaly,  pubefcence.  Panicles  ter- 
minal, compound,  compadt,  about  three  inches  long,  many- 
flowered.  Calyx  turbinate,  with  ten  ribs,  and  five  broad 
(hort  teeth,  covered  all  over  with  clofe-preffed  fcurfy  fcales. 
Petals  five,  fmall,  round,  apparently  yellow.  Berry  fmall, 
furrowed,  hoary.  Sometimes  the  flowers  appear  to  be  fix- 
cleft. — This  may  (land  next  to  our  cuprea,  though  it  has  no 
particular  likenefs  or  affinity  to  that,  or  any  other  of  this 
fecond  fedtion,  being  mod  allied  to  ligufrina,  another  new 
fpecies  hereafter  defcribed,  from  the  fame  country. 

20.  M.  trinervia.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  774. — Leaves 
three-ribbed,  fmoothifti,  elliptical,  acute  at  both  ends  ; the 
lateral  ribs  near  the  margin.  Spikes  long,  axillary,  in  pairs. 
Flowers  oppofite  or  whorled. — Native  of  mountains  in  Ja- 
maica. Introduced  in  1793  into  the  (loves  at  Kew,  where 
it  blooms  in  July.  The  leaves  area  fpan  long,  (talked,  thin 
and  pliant,  of  a broad,  elliptical  form,  pointed  at  each  end, 
pale  beneath,  with  (lightly  downy  veins.  Thefe  leaves  are 
peculiar  for  having  the  fide  ribs  almoft  marginal,  and  very 
remote  from  the  midrib,  with  which  however  they  are 
connected  by  numerous  tranfverfe  ribs,  and  reticulated  veins. 
The  inflorefcence  is  fo  incorrectly  defcribed,  that  had  we 
not  authentic  fpecimens,  we  could  not  have  been  certain  of 
our  plant.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  numerous,  in  long  downy 
fpikes,  two  of  which  Hand  together  in  the  forks  of  the 
branches,  and  are  perhaps  originally  terminal,  as  Dr.  Swartz 
defcnbes,  but  the  branch  is  foon  extended  on  each  fide  be- 
yond them  ; neither  are  they  racem't,  for  the  flowers  are  per- 
fectly feflile,  in  diftant  pairs,  or  fometimes  whorls. 

21.  M.  repens.  Willd.  n.  2 1.  Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  361. 
f.  2. — “ Leaves  obovate,  fmooth,  three-ribbed,  nearly  en- 
tire. Flowers  folitary,  terminal.  Stem  creeping.” — This, 
which  is  faid  to  come  from  China,  does  not  appear  to  us 
different  from  the  odandra  of  Linnaeus,  which  varies  in  the 
number  of  parts  in  the  flower,  and  will  be  hereafter  defcribed. 
We  are  at  lealt  certain  that  the  fynonyms  of  Ofbeck  and 
Retzius,  cited  here  by  Willdenovv,  belong  to  the  real 
oftandra. 

Section  3.  Stamens  ten  ; leaves  with  three  ribs  combined  at  the 
bafe. 

23.  M.  parviflora.  Aubl.  Guian.  43 3 . t . 1 7 1 . — Leaves 
ovato-lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  obfcurely  toothed,  triple- 
ribbed,  fmooth.  Panicle  terminal,  repeatedly  three-forked. 
— Found  by  Aublet  growing  in  moift  fituations  in  Cayenne 
and  Guiana,  where  the  inhabitants  call  it  tincia,  after  the 
Portuguefe,  and  ufe  it  in  decodtion  to  dye  black.  The flems 
are  upright,  (hrubby,  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  a 
fpan  long,  pliant  and  quite  fmooth,  green  on  both  fides,  but 
paler  beneath,  on  fmooth  footflalks,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length. 
They  have  three  principal  ribs,  which  in  Aublet’s  fpecimen 
unite  into  one  a little  above  the  bafe,  at  not  more  than  half 
the  diftance  expreffed  in  his  plate.  There  are  befides,  as 
ufual,  a pair  of  much  (lighter  marginal  ribs,  diftindt  to  the 
bottom  of  the  leaf.  A large,  very  compound,  three-forked 
panicle,  of  fmall  white  flowers,  terminates  each  branch  ; but 
it  fometimes  becomes  lateral  by  the  elongation  of  the  branch 
beyond.  The  berries  are  fmooth,  fcarcely  fo  big  as  a pepper- 
corn, and  of  a blueifh  colouy.  The  plant  bears  flowers  and 
fruit  in  April. 

25.  M.  arborefcens.  Aubl,  Guian.  420.  t.  163. — Leaves 

roundi(h- 
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roundifh-ovate,  acute,  entire,  triple-ribbed,  fmooth.  Co- 
rymbs lateral.  Petals  divided  at  thebafe. — Native  of  woods 
in  Guiana.  A tree  60  feet  liigb,  with  very  broad  ovate 
fmooth  entire  leaves,  rather  opaque  and  paler  beneath,  four 
or  five  inches  long.  Their  three  central  ribs  are  united  for 
half  an  inch  above  the  bafe  ; two  lateral  ones  fpring  from 
the  bottom ; and  there  is  alfo  a pair  of  very  flight  marginal 
ones,  not  exprefled  in  the  plate.  The  flowers  are  white, 
produced  in  lateral  brafteated  corymbs,  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  much  below  the  foliage.  The  petals  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Aublet  with  divided  or  double  claws.  Berry  as 
big  as  a fmall  medlar,  yellow,  fweetifh,  and  eatable,  known 
by  the  name  of  mile  among  the  colonifts.  It  ripens  in  No- 
vember.— Willdenow  juftly  points  out  the  near  refemblance 
of  this  plant  to  the  Linnsean  M.  groJfularioidesr  a fpecies  we 
have  not  feen,  any  more  than  himfelf,  but  its  leaves  are  faid 
to  be  toothed  and  pointed. 

27 — 28.  M.  liguflrina.  Leaves  triple-ribbed,  ovate,  ob- 
tufe,  entire,  quite  fmooth.  Panicles  terminal,  compadl. 
Calyx  hemifpherical,  furrowed,  fmooth. — Sent  from  New 
Granada,  by  Mutis  to  Linnteus.  The  Jlem  and  branches  are 
woody,  and,  like  the  whole-plant,  perfe&ly  fmooth.  Leaves 
ftalked,  an  inch  long,  broadifh-ovate,  obtufe,  entire,  with 
three  ftrong  ribs  united  for  a fhort  diftance  from  the  bafe  ; 
the  tranfverfe  veins  are  very  (lender,  and  the  marginal  ribs 
fcarcely  difcernible.  The  upper  furface  is  dark  green,  and 
polifhed  ; under  paler  and  opaque,  with  a yellowifh  tinge. 
Flowers  in  compound  clufters  or  panicles  like  thofe  of  Privet. 
Calyx  fhort  and  hemifpherical,  moil;  deeply  furrowed  in  the 
upper  part,  quite  fmooth,  with  fhort,  broad,  blunt  teeth. 
Petals  fmall,  roundifh,  white  or  purplifh.  Stamens  fhort, 
with  broad  blunt  anthers.  Style  obtufe.  Stigma  concave. 
Berry  fmall,  yellowifh.  All  the  flowers  feem  five-cleft. 
This  is  moil  akin  to  our  M.  fquamulofa,  defcribed  in  the 
fecond  feftion,  though  abundantly  diftindl,  Linnaeus  had 
determined  the  genus  of  both,  but  left  them  undefcribed. 

Seftion  4.  Stamens  ten  ; leaves  with  jive  combined  ribs. 

28.  M.  agreflis.  Aubl.  Guian.  425.  t.  166.— Very  hairy. 
Leaves  ovate,  long-pointed,  crenate,  fringed,  quintuple- 
ribbed.  Corymbs  axillary  and  terminal,  fpreading. — Native 
of  banks  of  rivers,  and  about  old  walls,  in  Cayenne.  Aublet. 
The  fpecific  name  therefore  rnuft  allude  to  its  roughnefs  of 
habit,  not  to  its  place  of  growth.  The  denfe  rufty-red 
fpreading  hairs,  which  clothe  the  branches , flowerflalhs, 
footflalhs,  ribs  and  margins  of  the  leaves,  give  the  plant  a 
tawny  hifpid  afpedt.  The  leaves  are  truly  ovate,  pointed, 
very  neatly  and  clofely  crenate,  about  three  inches  long ; 
their  ribs  difpofed  exaftly  as  in  the  arborefeens  lad  defcribed, 
fo  that  both  fpecies  ought  to  (land  in  the  fame  fedlion, 
whichever  that  may  be.  Aublet’s  figure  is  by  no  means 
correft  in  this  point,  according  to  his  own  fpecimcn,  and  has 
milled  Willdenow. 

29.  M.  Jcandens.  Aubl.  t.  172.  is  more  corre&ly  quin- 
tuple-ribbed, as  that  figure  exprefles ; but  yet  not  in  fo 
flriking  a manner  as  fome  following  fpecies. 

30:  M.  alata.  Aubl.  Guian.  410.  t.  158. — Leaves  el- 
liptic-oblong, acute  at  each  end,  entire,  quintuple-ribbed ; 
rough  above ; downy  beneath.  Stem  winged. — Native  of 
uncultivated  ground  in  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  flowering  in 
September,  and  fruiting  a month  or  two  afterward.  The 
flems  are  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  remarkable  for  their  four 
membranous  wings.  Leaves  fefiile,  feven  or  eight  inches 
long  and  about  half  as  wide,  much  elongated  at  each  end  ; 
rough  above ; paler  and  clothed  with  foft  tufted  down  be- 
neath. They  have  two  pair  of  ribs,  branching  at  wide  in- 
tervals from  the  central  one,  befides  a flight,  nearly  marginal, 
nerve.  Panicle  terminal,  large,  with  fquare,  partly  winged. 


(talks.  Flowers  in  denfe  heads,  fmall,  whitifh.  Berry  red, 
the  fize  of  a goofeberry,  not  very  fucculent.  A decodtion 
of  the  leaves  is  ufed  to  wafh  foul  ulcers. 

30 — 31.  M.  nervofa. — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute  at 
each  end,  (lightly  crenate,  quintuple-ribbed  ; rather  hairy 
on  both  fides.  Spikes  hairy,  vvhorled.-  Native  of  Jamuca. 
A fpecimen  with  the  above  name  was  given  to  the  ) ounger 
Linnaeus  from  the  Bankfian  herbarium.  It  was  gathered 
by  a man  who  deceived  his  employers,  by  pretending  to 
have  collected  many  of  his  plants  at  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  ; 
whereas  it  afterwards  appeared  he  went  no  further  than 
the  Weft  India  ifiands.  Hence  fome  of  his  diicoveries, 
being  marked  with  a wrong  place  of  growth,  were  not  ad- 
mitted by  Dr.  Swartz,  (unlefs  he  had  found  them  himfelf,) 
into  his  Weft  Indian  Flora.  Such  appears  to  be  the  cafe 
with  the  prefent  Melafloma,  which  we  cannot  refer  to  any 
that  is  defcribed.  Its  leaves  agree  much  in  fize,  form  and 
ribs,  with  the  alata  laft  defcribed ; but  they  are  crenate, 
and  clothed  with  fimple  and  longer  hairs,  efpecially  the  ribs. 
The  Jlem  is  round,  briftly,  not  winged.  Flowers  in  fefiile 
remote  whorls,  compofing  a long,  terminal,  hairy  fpike. 

Section  5.  Stamens  ten  ; leaves  with  at  leafl  five  feparate 
ribs. 

32.  M.  hirta.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  559,  excluding  the  fyno- 
nyms  of  Plumier  and  Sloane.  Swartz.  Obf.  175.  (M.  n.  4 ; 
Browne  Jam.  219.  Arbufcula  Jamaicenfis  quinquenervis 
minutifiirne  dentatis  foliis  et  caule  pubefeentibus,  flolculis  ex 
finu  foliorum  gemellis;  Pluk.  Almageft.  40.  t.  264  f.  1 ) — 
Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  crenate,  five-ribbed,  hairy.  Flowers 
axillary,  fomewhat  corymbofe,  briftly  as  well  as  the  branches. 
— Native  of  Brafil,  as  alfo  of  Jamaica.  We  have  a fpecimen 
from  Browne,  nor  can  we  account  for  the  omifiion  of  this 
fpecies  in  Swartz’s  Flora,  as  that  author  likewife  mentions 
in  his  Obfervationes  its  growing  on  the  woody  hills  of  Ja- 
maica, flowering  in  autumn  and  fpring.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby, 
fix  feet  high,  the  younger  branches  very  hifpid,  as  are  the 
footflalhs,  flowerflalhs,  calyx,  and  both  fides  of  the  leaves, 
efpecially  the  under.  All  the  pubefcence  is  of  a rufty  hue. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate,  not  at  all  lanceolate,  with 
five  diftinft  ribs,  befides  a pair  fcarcely  difcernible  near  the 
margin,  towards  the  bafe.  The  flowers  are  white,  few  to- 
gether, axillary  and  corymbofe  ; fometimes  faid  to  be  fix- 
cleft. 

34.  M.  Acinodendron.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  558.  Swartz  Obf. 
174.  (Chriftophoriana  americana,  malahathri  foliis  acumi- 
natis,  nervofis,  dentatr#;  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  159.  f.  1.) — Leaves 
ovate,  pointed,  five -ribbed,  finely  toothed,  (lightly  hairy. 
Panicle  terminal,  compound,  three-forked, roughifh.  Flowers 
fomewhat  capitate. — Native  of  Surinam.  Baker.  Herb.  Banks. 
Dr.  Swartz  remarks  that  this  is  an  obfeure  fpecies,  the  fy- 
nonyms  of  which  are  much  confounded.  The  Linnsan 
herbarium  throws  no  light  upon  it,  but  we  have  received 
from  fir  J.  Banks,  under  the  name  of  M.  aurea,  which  is 
very  well  fuited  to  the  colour  of  the  dried  leaves,  a Su- 
rinam fpecimen,  that  indubitably  accords  with  Plukenet’s 
figure,  which  Linnaeus  commends  ; and  as  our  fpecimen  will 
not  agree  with  any  other  defcribed  Melafloma,  we  refer  it  to 
the  prefent,  omitting  all  the  fynonyms  as  doubtful,  except 
the  above.  The  branches  are  fmooth,  (lightly  quadrangular 
upwards.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  on  rather  fhort 
hairy  ftalks,  (the  only  charadler  not  exprefled  by  Plukenet,) 
ovate,  neatly  toothed,  with  a fhort  taper  point,  and  five 
ribs  connefted  by  numerous  tranfverfe  parallel  veins.  There 
is  a very  flight  marginal  rib  near  the  bafe.  A few  golden 
hairs  are  fprinkled  over  the  upper  furface,  and  on  the  ribs 
of  the  lower.  Panicle  large  and  fpreading,  repeatedly  three- 
forked, roughifh  with  fcattered  debated  down.  Flowers 
B b 2 ulually 
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ufually  two  or  three  together,  feffile,  with  a pair  of  brafteas, 
at  the  end  of  each  ftalk  of  the  panicle.  Calyx  fmooth, 
turbinate.  Petals  five,  apparently  white  or  yellowifh,  obo- 
vate. 

35.  M.  cymofa.  Schrad.  Sert.  Hannov.  iS.  t.  8.  Vent. 
Malmaif.  t.  14.  (M.  corymbofa  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2. 

v.  3.  46?) — Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  pointed, 
feven-ribbed,  fomewhat  hairy,  with  minute  bridly  ferratures. 
Cyme  terminal.  Segments  of  the  calyx  triangular. — Native 
of  South  America  according  to  Schrader  ; and,  if  we  are 
right  in  the  citation  of  Hort.  Kew.,  of  Sierra  Leone  alfo. 
It  is  not  probable  that  fo  fine  a plant,  for  many  years  pall 
frequently  feen  flowering  in  the  Englifh  doves,  fltould  not 
be  included  in  that  rich  catalogue,  and  it  anfwers  molt  pre- 
cifely  to  the.  charadter  there  given  under  the  name  of  co- 
rymb fa,  except  that  the  flowers  are  really  cymofe.  We 
received  a fpecimen  in  1803,  from  the  botanic  garden  at 
Liverpool,  with  the  appellation  of  M.  purpurea,  under 
which  it  (lands  in  the  catalogue  of  that  garden,  p.  250. 
The Jlems  are  eredt,  about  two  feet  high,  fucculent,  herba- 
ceous, fcarcely  fltrubby.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long, 
on  longifh  ftalks,  tender,  of  a broad,  ovate,  pointed  figure, 
very  flightly  cordate  at  the  bafe,  fringed  with  minute 
briftly  teeth  diredled  forwards.  The  ribs  are  feven,  befides 
a minute  marginal  pair  at  the  bafe.  Both  fides  are  roughifli 
with  minute  hairs ; the  under  one  paleft,  and  mod  polifhed. 
Flowers  feveral,  rofe-coloured,  in  a terminal,  rather  droop- 
ing, flightly  downy  cyme.  There  are  five  yellow  abortive 
anthers  ; the  five  perfect  ones  are  purplilh. 

37.  M.  e/egans,  beautiful  as  it  appears  in  Aublet’s  t.  167, 
is  in  every  relpedt  fo  like  hirta,  fee  n.  32,  except  the  deeper 
and  double  crenatures  of  the  leaves,  that  we  are  perfuaded 
it  is  but  a variety  of  that  fpecies.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  inflorefcence  or  flowers. 

40.  M.  Maieta.  Lamarck  Didi.  v.  4.  34.  (Maieta 
guianenfis  ; Aubl.  Guian.  443.  t.  176.) — Leaves  elliptical, 
pointed,  five-ribbed,  minutely  crenate,  hairy,  inflated  at  the 
bafe.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  feffile. — Found  by  Aublet 
in  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of  a rivulet  fifty  miles  from  the 
fea-coaft,  flowering  and  fruiting  in  November.  It  is  a Jhrub 
two  or  three  feet  high,  the  branches  and  foliage  rough  with 
brillly,  prominent,  rufty  hairs.  Leaves  oppofite,  but  very 
unequal  in  lize,  elliptical  with  a taper  point  and  five  ribs, 
without  any  at  the  margin  befides.  The  larger  leaf  of  each 
pair  is  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  and  diltinguifhed  by  a 
bladder-like  fwelling,  of  two  cells,  at  the  bafe,  mod  pro- 
minent at  the  upper  fide  ; the  fmaller  leaf  is  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  long,  and  is  ufually  deffitute  of  any  fuch 
bladder.  The  flowers  are  white,  axillary,  and  folitary, 
bradleated  at  their  bafe.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
led  Aublet  to  dittinguifh  this,  as  a genus,  from  Mclafloma, 
to  which  it  has  not  the  flighted  pretenfions.  The  germen 
in  the  flower  is  indeed  apparently  fuperior,  and  dillindl 
from  the  body  of  the  calyx  ; but  fuch  is  the  cafe  in  many 
Mclafloma , though  thofe  parts  unite  into  a pulpy  mafs  as 
the  fruit  ripens. 

41.  M.  heterophylla.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.34;  and 

42.  M.  phyflphora.  (Tococa  guianenfis  ; Aubl.  438. 
t.  : 74. ) agree  with  the  lad  in  having  a bladdery  appendage  to 
the  bafe  of  the  larger  leaves , or,  in  the  latter  indance,  to 
their  foot  ftalks. 

49.  M.  grojfta.  Linn.  Suppl.  236. — Leaves  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped,  five-ribbed,  entire,  very  rough.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, corymbofe.  Petals  bridly  at  the  back. — Sent  by 
Minis  from  New  Granada.  This  very  magnificent  fpecies 
is  didinguifhed  by  its  coriaceous  and  bridly  appearance. 
The  leaves  are  fcarcely  two  inches  long,  about  one  broad, 


with  five  drong  ribs,  and  numerous  clofe  tranfverfe  veins, 
clothed  very  denfely  on  both  Tides,  with  innumerable,  mi- 
nute, rigid,  curved  bridles ; paler  beneath.  The  branches 
and  flalks  are  all  equally  hifpid,  and  of  a rudy  hue. 
Flowers  very  large,  purple,  about  five  or  fix  in  a terminal 
corymbofe  head.  Segments  of  the  calyx  long  and  lanceolate. 
Petals  obovate,  above  an  inch  long,  clothed  at  the  back, 
like  the  calyx,  with  rigid  upright  bridles. 

30.  M.  malabathrica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  559.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  529?)  M.  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  fcabris  quinquener- 
viis  ; Linn.  Zeyl.  76.  n.  171.  M.  quinquenervia  hirta 
major,  capitulis  fericeis  villofis  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  153.  t.  73. 
Ivadali  ; Rheede  Malab.  v.  4.  87.  t.‘42.  Fragarius  niger ; 
Rumph.  Amb.  v.  4.  137.  t.  72.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, five-ribbed,  entire,  rough  with  depreffed  bridles. 
Flowers  terminal,  corymbofe.  Calyx  clothed  with  fringed 
imbricated  feales.  — Native  of  the  Ead  Indies.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  given  to  Kew  garden  by  fir  G.  Staunton  in 
1795.  We  quote  the  Botanical  Magazine  with  doubt,  be- 
caufe  the  figure  is  unfortunately  fo  contrived  as  not  to  fliew 
the  calyx,  a mod  important  part  in  this  cafe  ; neither  does 
the  form  of  the  leaves,  or  the  fituation  of  their  lateral  ribs, 
precifely  agree  with  our  wild  fpecimens.  Of  the  other  fy- 
nor.yms  we  have  no  doubt.  Burmann,  vvhofe  remarks  on 
this  plant  are  very  good,  obferves  that  the  calyx  is  drawn 
fmooth  in  Rheede’s  figure,  though  deferibed  rough.  Rum- 
phius  mod  happily  compares  it  to  the  calyx  of  Centaurea 
Cyanus.  It  is  in  fail  clothed  with  fine  (harp-pointed 
fringed  feales,  fuch  as  we  have  remarked  in  no  other  fpe- 
cies. The  petals  are  large  and  purple,  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
but  fringed  with  bridles.  The  young  branches , flalks,  and 
ribs  of  the  leaves,  are  fcaly  in  a degree  like  the  calyx. 
Sometimes  the  lateral  ribs  are  fo  fmall  and  (lender  as  to 
be  fcarcely  difcernible.  A fpecimen  fo  circumdanced  is  in 
the  Linntean  herbarium  marked  afpera  ; fee  n.  10. 

50 — 31.  M.  granulofa.  Lamarck  Di6I.  v.  4.  44. — Leaves 
ovato-lanceolate,  five-ribbed,  entire  ; rough  above  with  clofe- 
preffed  bridles  ; downy  beneath.  Cluder  with  corymbofe 
branches.  Calyx  filky.  Stem  winged. — Gathered  by  Com- 
merlon  in  Bralil,  and  given  by  Thouin  to  the  younger 
Linnteus.  A magnificent  fpecies,  with  leaves  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  vvhofe  outermod  ribs  are  united  at  the  bafe  to 
the  next.  Their  upper  furface  is  fo  granulated,  as  it  were, 
with  clofe-preffed  bridles,  as  to  look  like  the  furface  of  a 
drawberry.  The  flem  is  bridly,  nearly  in  like  manner,  and 
has  four  membranous  wings.  Flowers  purple,  large,  and 
handfome,  in  a compound  forked  cluder.  Calyx  denfely 
covered  with  filky  hairs.  This  Jhrub  is  about  ten  feet 
high. 

33.  M.  albicans.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  786.  (M.  holofe- 

ricea  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  559.  Willd.  n.  13.  Arbor  racemofa 
brafiliana,  foliis  malabathri ; Breyn.  Cent.  1.  3.  t.  2.4.) — 
Leaves  ovate,  acute,  five-ribbed,  entire  ; poli(hed  and  naked 
above ; rudy-white  with  cottony  down  beneath,  duffers 
terminal,  cottony,  with  cymofe  branches.  Flowers  feffile. 
— Native  of  Brafil  and  of  Jamaica  A Jhrub  fix  or  eight 
feet  high,  with  hoary  branches,  which  are  flightly  angular. 
Leaves  on  (hort,  thick,  hoary  flalks,  elliptic-ovate,  acute, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  very  flightly  heart-fhaped  at  the 
bafe  ; perfectly  fmooth  and  highly  pelifhed  above,  fo  as  to 
look,  when  dried,  like  black  Spanifli  leather,  as  Breynius 
very  happily  remarks  ; on  the  under  fide  they  are  entirely 
clothed  with  denfe  foft  cottony  down,  white  with  a rudy 
tinge,  and  have  five  drong  ribs,  all  united  at  a very  fmall 
diffance  above  the  bafe.  The  cluflers  are  compofed  of  oppo- 
fite forked  or  cymofe  branches.  The  flowers  are  feffile, 
fmall,  with  a cottony  calyx  and  white  petals. 
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About  this  fpecies  there  has  been  great  confufion.  It  is 
unqueftionably  the  original  holofericea  of  Linnaeus,  (admirably 
defcribcd  and  figured  by  Breynius,)  but  not  that  which  he 
afterwards  called  fo  in  his  herbarium,  and  which  Dr.  Swartz 
defcribed  in  his  Olf.  Bot.  ; fee  veluiina,  n 14.  The  name 
however  of  holofericea  is  not  fo  applicable  to  the  plant  be- 
fore us,  as  that  given  by  Swartz,  by  which  it  is  molt  ge- 
nerally known,  and  which  for  that  reafon  we  have  retained, 
as  the  belt  means  of  avoiding  miltake. 

56 — 57.  M.  cyanoides.  (Fragarius  ruber ; Rumpli.  Amb. 
v.  4.  137.  t.  71.  Katou-Kadali ; Rheede  Malab.  v.  4.  91. 
t.  43.) — Leaves  ovate,  acute,  five-ribbed,  entire  ; roughilh 
on  both  (ides  with  clofe-preffed  briftles.  Clullers  terminal, 
fdrked.  Calyx  clothed  with  cluttered  briftles.  Bradteas 
ovate,  fringed. — Sent  from  Amboyna  by  the  late  Mr.  Chrif- 
topher  Smith.  We  can  refer  it  to  none  in  Wiildenow  or 
Lamarck,  but  we  quote  without  hefitation  the  above  fy- 
nonyms,  which  have  been,  furely  erroneoufly,  referred  to 
the  true  M.  afpera  ; fee  n.  10.  The  prefent  is  rather  a 
fmall  and  weak  Jhrub , with  flender,  grey,  (lightly  briftly 
branches.  Leaves  bright  green  on  both  fides,  paler  beneath, 
ovate,  rather  pointed,  three  inches  long,  and  above  one 
broad,  with  five  diftinft  ribs,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  are 
nearly  as  conliderable  as  the  reft.  The  upper  furface  is 
befprinkled  with  yellow  clofe-preffed  briftles ; the  under  is 
chiefly  briftly  at  the  ribs  and  veins.  Footfalls  briftly,  pur- 
plilh,  half  an  inch  long.  Panicles  terminal,  forked  or  co- 
rymbofe,  a little  briftly,  with  a pair  of  ovate,  concave, 
fmooth  though  fringed  braUeas,  at  each  divifion.  Calyx 
denfely  covered  with  cluftered,  fometimes  palmate,  whitifh 
briftles,  which  are,  as  far  as  we  have  feen,  peculiar  to  this 
fpecies,  and  give  Ihe  part  in  queftion  a great  refemblance 
to  Centaurea  Cyanus.  The  petals  are  faid  by  Rumphius  to 
be  white  ; in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  they  feem  implied  to 
be  purple.  The  fruit  is  compared  by  the  former  author 
to  a ftrawberry,  being  redder  on  one  fide  than  the  other.  It 
is  agreeably  acid,  with  fome  aftringency,  and  is  given  to  chil- 
dren in  Amboyna,  to  prevent  what  fome  learned  corruptor  of 
Englifh  may  hereafter  call  ledlimidftion. 

Section  6.  Stamens  eight ; leaves  with  three fepar ate  ribs. 

59.  M.  microphylla.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  813;  is  erro- 
neoufly placed  here.  It  has  ovate,  obtufe,  hairy  leaves , 
about  an  inch  long,  molt  evidently  triple-ribbed.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  with  a very  hifpid  calyx , and  ftand  in  the 
forks  of  the  branches,  one  ufually  nearly  feffile,  with  two 
or  three  others  on  capillary,  hairy,  Ample  (talks.  The 
fruit  looks  like  that  of  a Croton,  but  has  four  furrows ; nor 
are  the  leaves  diflimilar  to  fome  of  that  genus,  yet  we  can- 
not refer  our  plant  to  M.  crotonifolia,  n.  35.  cf  Lamarck. 
The  prefent  fpecies  is  but  ill  compared  by  Swartz  to  his  hir- 
futa,  which  we  have  from  himfelf,  and  which  is  more  related 
to  hirta;  feen.  32.  It  mud  always  be  remembered  that 
thefe  feclions  of  the  genus,  which  we  have  adopted  from 
Wiildenow,  are  entirely  artificial,  as  well  as  fomewhat  in- 
conftant. 

61.  M.  capi Haris.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  80S. — Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  three-ribbed,  fmooth,  nearly  entire. 
Stalks  axillary,  capillary,  three-flowered.  Native  of  hills 
in  the  fouth  parts  of  Jamaica.  A very  fair  example  of  this 
fe&ion.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extremely  minute,  whitifh, 
ihort-lived  flowers,  which  ftand,  three  together,  on  rough- 
ifli,  capillary,  axillary  ftalks.  The  calyx  has  four  minute 
upright  teeth.  Th cherry  alfo  is  perhaps  the  fmalleftin  the 
whole  genus.  The  young  leaves  are  fomewhat  downy  be- 
neath, but  the  full-grown  ones  are  fmooth,  three  inches 
long,  narrow,  taper-pointed,  pale  at  the  back,  with  three 


ribs,  and  ftrong,  Ample,  tranfverfe  veins.  We  have  a fpe' 
cimen  from  its  difeoverer. 

64.  M.  glandulofa.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  799^— Leaves 
ovate,  entire,  with  three  ribs  befides  the  marginal  ones, 
hifpid  on  both  fides,  with  axillary  tufts  of  briftles  at  the 
veins  beneath.  Panicles  terminal,  three-forked,  very  rough. 
Gathered  by  Maffon  and  Swartz  on  the  loftieft  hills  of  Ja- 
maica. This  is  akin  to  fome  of  the  roughed  leaved  fpecies 
before  defcribed,  but  diftinguifhed  by  pale  tufts  of  briftles 
at  the  feparation  of  each  vein  from  the  midrib  beneath.  The 
leaves  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  more  than  one  broad  ; 
the  briftles  of  their  upper  fide  moft  rigid,  yellow  and 
hooked.  Panicle  fpreading,  many-flowered,  excefiively  hif- 
pid. Petals  four,  with  longifh  claws.  Stamens  eight,  yin- 
ihers  bordered  at  each  fide  with  a yellow  membrane.  Style  - 
long  and  prominent.  We  cannot  but  remark  that  this  is 
properly  a five-ribbed  fpecies,  and  ought  to  Hand  in  a fee- 
tion  hereafter  mentioned. 

67.  M.  oftandra.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  560.  (M.  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  trinerviis  glabris,  margine  hifpidis ; Linn.  Zeyl.  76. 
n.  173,  excluding  the  fynonyms.  M.  repens ; feen.  21.)— 
Leaves  ovate,  entire,  three-ribbed,  fmooth,  with  a fimple 
marginal  row  of  clofe-preffed  briftles.  Flowers  terminal, 
moftly  folitary.  Calyx  briftly. — Native  of  Ceylon  and 
China.  The  Jlem  is  rather  woody,  but  proftrate,  branched 
and  creeping.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  of  a broad  ovate 
obtufe  figure,  three-ribbed,  befides  an  occafional  pair  of  ob- 
folete  marginal  ribs ; dark  green  above  ; very  pale  and  yel- 
lowifti  beneath  ; fmooth  and  naked  on  both  fides,  except  a 
few  hairs  on  the  ribs  beneath,  and  a very  remarkable  row  of 
marginal  clofe-preffed  oblique  briftles,  on  the  upper  fide,  re- 
fembling  ditches  of  thread ; thefe  are  fometimes  partially 
wanting.  Flowers  terminal,  moftly  folitary,  large,  purple, 
very  handfome.  Calyx  clothed  with  fimple  incurved  briftles. 
Petals  fringed,  barbed  at  the  fummit  with  a briftly  tuft. 

Lamarck  was  led  by  the  fynonym  of  Burmann,  erro- 
neoufly quoted  by  Linnteus,  to  deferibe  and  figure  this  real 
M.  oclandra  of  the  latter  as  a new  fpecies,  by  the  name  of 
repens.  This  name  heweverj  we  fliould  wi(h  to  retain, 
as  the  flowers  in  our  fpecimens  are  moft  frequently  five-cleft 
and  decandrous.  We  know  not  why  the  leaves  have  ever 
been  defcribed  as  in  any  degree  lanceolate,  they  being  truly 
ovate.  Half  the  ftamens  appear  to  be  always  abortive. 

69.  M.  tetrandra.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  795 — Leaves 
three-ribbed,  oblong,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  with  a notch 
at  the  bafe.  Clufter  eredt,  terminal.  Stamens  four. — 
Native  of  the  Blue  mountains  in  the  fouth  of  Jamaica,  but 
very  rare;  Flowering  in  May.  This  is  a middling-fized 
tree,  whofe  young  branches  are  fquare,  and  nearly  fmooth. 
Leaves  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  on 
long  ftalks,  fmooth,  entire,  pointed,  rounded  at  the  bafe, 
with  a notch  at  the  footftalk.  They  have  one  ftrong  central 
rib,  with  a flight  marginal  pair  only.  The  flowers  we  have 
not  feen.  Dr.  Swartz  deferibes  them  as  fmall  and  white, 
in  a terminal  compound  clufter,  which  is  rough  with  rufty 
mealinefs.  They  are  four-cleft,  with  but  four  Jlamens . 
Berry  minute,  roundifh. 

71.  M.  angtft  folia.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  796. — Leaves 
three-ribbed,  linear-lanceolate,  entire ; hoary  beneath. 
Branches  wand-like.  Clufters  terminal,  repeatedly  three- 
forked, mealy  and  rufty.  — Native  of  Jamaica  and  other 
Weft  Indian  iflands.  A flender  fbrub,  diftinguilhed  by  its 
elegant  narrow  leaves ; of  a bright  yellowi(h-green,  and. 
fmooth,  above ; hoary  and  (lightly  rufty,  with  beautifully 
regular  tranfverfe  veins  beneath.  Clufters  terminal,  (talked, 
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with  many  forked,  fpreading,  cymofe  branches.  Calyx 
mealy.  Petals  four,  pale  yellow.  Stamens  eight. 

Seftion  7 . Stamens  eight ; leaves  with  three  combined  ribs. 

78.  M foabrofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  558.  Swartz.  Obf.  174. 
(M.  n.  3;  Browne  Jam.  219.  t.  24.  f.  3.) — Leaves  ovate, 
creriate,  triple-ribbed,  rough  and  hairy.  Branches  denfely 
fhaggy.  Flowers  axillary,  aggregate,  oftandrous.  - Native 
of  the  cooler  mountains  of  Jamaica.  A Jhrub  about  a man’s 
height,  whofe  branches  are  denfely  covered  with  Ihort  (haggy 
hairs,  like  the  ftalks  and  ribs  of  the  leaves,  which  laft  are 
broad-ovate,  three  inches  long,  very  harfh  and  hifpid  on  both 
fides,furnilhed  with  three  ribs  combined  at  their  bafe,  and  two 
diftinft  ones  nearer  the  margin,  which  is  irregularly  crenatc. 
Swartz  defcribes  the  jlowers  as  very  minute,  pale  red,  feflile 
and  axillary.  Of  thefe  Browne’s  fpecimen  in  the  Linncean 
herbarium  retains  two  or  three,  which  however  (land  on 
ftalks,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The  fegments  of  the 
latter  are  awl-lhaped. 

Section  8.  Stamens  eight  ; leaves  with  Jive  ribs. 

80.  M.  umbrofa.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  817. — Leaves 
roundilh-ovate,  pointed,  finely  toothed,  hairy  on  both  fides. 
Clufters  axillary,  compound,  briftly,  fpreading. — Found 
in  feveral  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands.  This  fpecies  has  very 
hifpid  branches  and  Jlalhs,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large,  al- 
moft  round,  taper-pointed  leaves , broader  than  the  hand, 
which  have  five  ribs,  befides  the  marginal  ones,  ali  running 
from  the  bafe  to  the  extremity.  The  clujlers  are  axillary,  and 
in  pairs,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  footftalks,  twice  compound, 
fpreading  widely.  BraSeas  fpatulate,  recurved,  briftly. 
Flowers  white,  very  fmall. 

83.  M.  coccinea.  Vahl.  Eclog.  v.  1.  48.  —Leaves  elliptic- 
ovate,  pointed,  five-ribbed,  entire,  fmooth.  Branches  hif- 
pid at  intervals. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Montferrat.  Stem 
arboreous.  Branches  bluntly  quadrangular,  hollow,  knotty, 
clothed  here  and  there  with  irregular  interrupted  tufts  of  ho- 
rizontal pale  hairs,  like  radicles.  Leaves  feveral  inches  in 
length  and  breadth,  fmooth,  entire,  with  five  ribs  befides 
the  two  marginal  ones,  the  three  in  the  centre  flightly  com- 
bined at  their  bafe.  The  Jlowers  are  faid  to  be  fcarlet,  or 
occafionally  white,  forming  a terminal  thyrfus,  which  we 
have  feen  but  in  an  imperfect  condition.  S. 

Melastoma,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  ever- 
green tree  and  ftirubby  exotic  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are,  the  American  goofeberry  of  Surinam  (M. 
groffularioides)  ; and  the  fattiny-leaved  melaftoma  (M.  holo- 
lericea). 

But  there  are  other  fpecies  which  may  be  cultivated. 

Method  of  Culture — Thefe  tender  plants  are  beft  ob- 
tained by  having  the  entire  fruits  put  up  in  their  native  places 
in  dry  fand  as  loon  as  ripened,  and  immediately  forwarded, 
which  as  foon  as  they  arrive  ftiould  be  taken  out,  and  the 
feeds  fown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunging  them  in  a mode- 
rate hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark  : when  the  plants  are  up,  and 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  each  in  a fmall  pot  of 
light  earth,  replunging  them  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove. 

Afterwards  they  require  the  management  of  other  woody 
ftove-plants. 

And  they  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  laying  the  young 
branches  in  the  fpring,  or  by  planting  cuttings  of  the 
young  Ihoots  in  the  fummer  feafon  in  pots,  and  plunging 
them  in  a hot-bed.  They  fhould  afterwards  have  the  fame 
culture  as  the  other  kinds. 

MELASTOMiE,  in  Botany,  a very  beautiful  but  not  ex- 
tenfive  natural  order  in  Jufiieu’s  fyftem,  of  which  the  genus 
from  whence  the  name  is  derived  makes  the  principal  part. 
(See  Melastoma.)  This  order  is  the  90th  of  Juflieu,  the 


eighth  of  his  14th  clafs.  The  charafters  of  that  clafs  are 
given  under  the  article  Ficoide.E.  It  has  two  cotyledons, 
many  petals,  and  ftamens  inferted  into  fome  part  of  the  calyx. 

The  Melajlomec  are  thus  diftinguifhed. 

Calyx  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  either  fuperior  or  inferior, 
fimple  or  furrounded  with  fcales.  Petals  feveral,  of  a de- 
finite number,  inferted  into  the  top  of  the  calyx,  equal  in 
number  to  its  fegments  and  alternate  with  them.  Stamens 
inferted  into  the  fame  place,  of  a definite  number,  which 
is  double  that  of  the  petals ; the  top  of  the  filaments,  be- 
neath the  anthers,  moftly  furnifhed  with  two  bridles,  or 
two  auricles ; anthers  long,  beaked  at  the  fummit,  attached 
by  their  bafe  to  the  top  of  the  filaments,  and,  at  firlt, 
drooping,  in  confequence  of  the  filaments  being  bent  in- 
wards; but  as  the  latter  afterwards  become  ftraight,  the 
anthers  rife  upwards.  Gcrmen  fometimes  fuperior,  enfolded 
by  the  calyx,  fometimes  inferior;  ftyle  folitary;  ftigma 
fimple.  Fruit  either  pulpy  or  capfular,  invefted,  when  fu- 
perior, with  the  calyx,  which  is  contrafted  above ; when 
inferior,  attached  to  the  fame  part,  and  fvvelling  beneath 
it,  of  many  cells,  with  numerous  feeds  in  each  cell.  Corcu- 
lum  fufpefted  by  Juflieu  to  be  unaccompanied  with  albumen. 
Stem  rather  arboreous,  or  ftirubby,  or  rarely  herbaceous. 
Leaves  oppofite,  Ample,  with  three  or  more  longitudinal 
ribs.  Flowers  oppofite,  either  axillary  or  terminal,  their 
ftalks  either  Angle  or  many-flowered. 

The  firft  fedtion  is  faid  to  have  an  inferior  germen,  and 
confifts  of  Blakea  of  Browne  and  Linnaeus,  to  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Blakea  of  Aublet  be  properly  united 
as  one  genus  ; Melajloma,  fee  that  article  ; and  Tri/lemma,  a 
genus  of  Jufiieu’s,  brought  byCommerfon  from  the  Mauritius. 

Sedtion  the  fecond  is  charadterized  by  a fuperior  germen, 
and  confifts  of  Topobea  of  Aublet,  with  Tibouchina,  Mayeta 
or  Maieta,  and  Tococa  of  the  fame  author,  which  two  laft 
are  now  referred  to  Melajloma,  there  being  really  no  generic 
diftin&ion.  To  thefe  are  added  OJbeckia  and  Rhexia  of 
Linnaeus,  whofe  fruits  are  capfular. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are,  on  the  one  hand,  akin  to 
the  Myrti , and  on  the  other  to  the  Sa/icaria,  but  diftin- 
guiihed  from  both  by  their  very  confpicuous  large  and  long- 
beaked  anthers,  with  appendages  at  their  bafe.  By  the  de- 
finite number  of  their  ftamens  they  are  moreover  diftin- 
guifhed from  the  Myrti , to  which  we  may  add  the  pecu- 
liarly ribbed  leaves,  and  rigid  deprefled  pubefcence,  of 
many  fpecies,  and  the  want  of  an  aromatic  quality.  To 
the  Salicarice  they  are  more  fimilar  in  habit. 

Number  of  parts  is  one  of  the  moll  variable  circumftances 
belonging  to  this  order,  the  ftamens  differing  in  different 
fpecies,  and  even  varying  fometimes  in  the  fame,  from  eight 
to  ten,  or  from  ten  to  twelve ; and  confequently  the  petals 
and  calyx-teeth  from  four  to  five  or  fix  ; of  which  the  genus 
Melajloma  affords  inftances. 

MELAVERD,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak ; 45  miles  N.E.  of  Ifpahan. 

MELAUI,  or  MellavouH,  a fmall  and  tolerably  hand- 
fome  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  half  a league  from  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  refidence  of  a “ kiafchef.”  The 
plain  furrounding  it  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  corn,  a great 
quantity  of  which  is  exported  by  way  of  Cairo,  Suez,  and 
the  Red  fea  to  Mecca,  and  other  parts  of  Arabia.  The 
Chriftians  have  no  church,  but  repair  to  the  convent  on  the 
other  fide  ; 120  miles  S.  of  Cairo.  N.  lat.  28^  2'. 

MELAZZO,  or  Milazzo,  anciently  My/a,  a fea-port 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona,  fituated  in  a 
bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  illapd.  It  confifts  of  two  parts, 
one  of  which  ftands  on  a promontory  of  the  fame  name, 
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and  is  fortified  : the  other,  on  a bay,  with  a good  harbour, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  defended  by  a caftle  ; 18  miles  W. 
of  Medina.  N.  lat.  38s  16'.  E.  long.  15°  23'. 

ME.LBON,  one  of  the  duller  of  the  “ Seven  Iflands,” 
in  the  Englilh  channel,  near  the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat. 
48°  54'.  W.  long.  30  22'. 

MELBY,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Ag- 
gerhuus,  on  the  Glomme  ; 35  miles  N.E.  of  Chriftiania. 

MELCAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Can- 
deilh  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Burhampour. 

MELCHITES,  or  Melechites,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hi/lory, 
were  thofe  Chriftians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  who 
in  the  feventh  century,  though  not  Greeks,  followed  the 
doftrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church.  They  were 
called  melechites,  i.  e.  royalijls , from  the  Hebrew  melectx,  king, 
by  their  adverfaries,  by  way  of  reproach,  on  account  of  their 
implicit  fubmiffion  to  the  edift  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  in 
favour  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  For  the  fame  reafon 
■the  emperor  Jultinian  had  the  epithet  Chalcedonenfis  given 
him. 

MELCHIZEDECH,  in  Biography,  king  of  Salem, 
and  pried  of  the  mod  high  God,  is  mentioned  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  but  without  any  reference  to  his  genealogy,  or  to  his 
birth  or  death : and  in  this  fenfe,  it  has  been  alTerted,  he 
was  a figure  of  Jefus  Chnd,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  epidle  to 
the  Hebrews,  “ Who  is  a pried  for  ever,  according  to 
the  order  of  Melchizedech,”  and  not  according  to  the 
order  of  Aaron,  whofe  origin,  life,  and  death  are  known. 
When  Abraham  returned  from  purfuing  the  confederate 
kings,  who  had  defeated  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, and  had  taken  away  Lot  with  them,  Melchizedech 
came  to  meet  Abraham,  and  prefented  to  him  bread  and 
wine  with  his  benediftion.  (Gen.  xiv.  17,  &c.}  Abraham, 
being  defirous  to  acknowledge  in  him  the  quality  of  pried 
of  the  Lord,  offered  him  the  tythes  of  all  that  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy.  After  this  time  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  Melchizedech,  till  the  noth  pfalm,  where,  in  allufion  to 
the  Meffiah,  it  is  faid,  “ Thou  art  a pried  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedech.”  It  having  been  afferted,  that 
he  was  without  father  or  mother,  fome  of  the  early  Chrif- 
tians affumed  that  he  was  a celeftial  being,  fuperior  to  an- 
gels. Thefe  obtained  the  name  of  Melchizedechians  ; which 
fee. 

MELCHIZEDECHIANS,  or  Melchisedekians,  an- 
cient feftaries,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  railed  Melchizedech 
above  all  creatures,  and  even  above  Jefus  Chrid. 

The  author  of  this  feft  was  one  Theodotus ; whence 
the  Melchizedechians  become  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Theodotians  ; all  the  difference  between  thofe  and 
the  drift  Theodotians  confiding  in  that  particular  article 
relating  to  Melchizedech  ; who,  according  to  them,  was 
the  great  and  fupreme  virtue. 

This  feft  was  revived  in  Egypt  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
third  century  by  Hierax.  (See  Hiehacites. ) Thofe 
alfo  in  later  times,  who  have  maintained  that  Melchizedech 
was  the  fon  of  God  in  a human  form,  may  be  didinguiffied 
by  this  appellation.  See  Cunseus  de  Rep.  Hxbraeorum. 

MELCK,  or  Molk,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Audria, 
near  the  Danube.  In  its  vicinity  is  a famous  cloider  of 
Benediftines,  feated  on  a rock  ; its  library  is  faid  to  confid 
of  fome  curious  and  valuable  MSS.  ; 11  miles  W.  of  St. 
Polten. 

MELCOMBE-REGIS,  a borough  and  market-town 
in  the  hundred  of  Uggefcombe,  Dorcheder  divifion  of  the 
county  of  Dorfet,  England,  is  fituated  eight  miles  from 
Dorcheder,  127  miles  from  London,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Wey,  which  feparates  it  from  Weymouth.  The 


population  of  Melcombe  in  the  year  1801,  according  to 
the  return  made  to  parliament,  was  2350,  occupying  471 
houfes.  This  borough  has  fent  two  reprefentatives  to  par- 
liament ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Melcombe 
and  Weymouth  are  fo  frequently  joined  in  ancient  grants, 
that  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  feparating  them  ; though  each 
had  didinft  privileges  ; of  which  Melcombe,  being-  the  fa- 
voured borough,  and  part  of  the  demefne  of  the  crown  a 
confiderable  time  before  Weymouth,  had  the  greateft  ffiare, 
and  is  principally  noticed  in  fucceeding  charters  to  the  exclu- 
fion  of  its  neighbour.  Hence  arofe  difputes  between  the  rival 
boroughs  refpefting  their  privileges  : and  the  contention  had 
arrived  to  fo  great  a height  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  the 
expediency  of  a union  became  apparent ; and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly incorporated  by  an  aft  paffed  in  the  13th  year  of 
that  queen  (afterwards  confirmed  by  James  I.)  and  direfted 
to  be  called  “ The  united  town  and  borough  of  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe-Regis.”  The  civil  government,  with  other 
local  circumftances  relative  to  Melcombe,  will  be  found  under 
Weymouth.  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  and  the  halls  of 
Greenwich  hofpital  and  Blenheim,  was  born  at  Melcombe 
in  the  year  1675,  and  died  at  his  feat  at  Thornhill,  near 
this  town  in  1734.  (See  Thornhill.)  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  iv.  Hutchin’s  Hiftory  of  Dorchefter, 

2 vols.  folio. 

MELCONDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
23  miles  W.  of  Beder. 

MELDAL,  a town  of  Norway,'  in  the  province  of 
Drontheim  ; 30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Drontheim. 

MELDFEE,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a recompence  due  and 
given  to  him  that  made  the  difcovery  of  any  breach  of 
penal  laws,  committed  by  another  perfon,  called  the  pro- 
moter’s or  informer’s  fee. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  from  meldfeoh. 

MELDOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rubicon;  feven  miles  S.  of  Forli. 

MELDORP,  a fea-port  of  Holftein,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Myle  ; 50  miles  N.W.  of  Hamburgh.  N.  lat.  540  10'. 
E.  long.  g°  4'. 

MELD  RUM,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  being  a burgh  of  barony,  and  holding  a weekly 
market ; 16  miles  N.N.WV  of  Aberdeen. 

MELEAGER,  in  Biography,  a Greek  poet,  fon  of  Eu- 
crates,  was  a native  of  Gadara,  in  Syria,  or  of  Atthis,  a 
village  in  its  territory,  and  is  fuppofed  to  .have  flouriffied 
about  a century  before  the  Chriftian  era.  He  fpent  his 
youth  chiefly  at  Gadara,  where  he  formed  himfelf  upon 
the  flyle  and  manner  of  Menippus,  an  elder  poet  of  that 
place.  He  afterwards  refided  at  Tyre,  and  finally  paffed 
over  to  Cos  by  way  of  refuge  from  the  wars  which  ra- 
vaged Syria,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was 
the  firft  who  made  a colleftion  of  the  fhort  poems  called 
by  the  Greeks  epigrams.  Of  thefe  he  formed  two  fets, 
under  the  title  of  “ Anthologia,”  the  JirJi  of  which  was  a 
lamentable  proof  of  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  age  and  coun- 
try ; the  fecond,  confiding  of  mifcellaneous  pieces,  has  form- 
ed the  bafis  of  the  later  anthologias  of  Agathias  and  Pla- 
nudes.  Many  of  the  poems  are  the  work  of  Meleager, 
and  poffefs  much  elegance : an  edition  of  the  poems  was 
given  by  Brunck  in  1709.  Gen.  Biog. 

MELEAGRIS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Gallinae.  Bill  conic,  incurvate  ; head  covered 
with  fpongy  caruncles ; chin  with  a longitudinal  membrana- 
ceous caruncle  ; tail  broad,  expanfile  ; legs  fpurred.  Ac- 
cording to  Buffon,  there  is  but  one  known  fpeciea,  which 
he  hys  is  a large  unwieldy  bird,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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head  is  ftrangely  covered  and  ornamented  with  a pendulous, 
foft,  and  flelhy  fubdance,  as  alfo  are  the  (ides  of  the  head 
and  throat ; the  eyes  are  fmall,  but  bright  and  piercing  ; 
the  bill  convex,  fhort  and  ftrong  ; a long  tuft  of  coarfe 
black  hairs  on  the  bread,  the  wings  moderately  long,  but 
not  at  all  formed  for  fupporting  fo  large  a bulk  in  long 
flights  ; the  legs  moderately  long,  and  very  robud.  In 
Gmelin’s  edition  of  Linnaeus,  two  fpecies  are  mentioned, 
namely,  the  Gallipavo  and  Satyra,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  chara&eridics. 

Species. 

Gallipavo.  Front  and  chin  carunculate;  bread  of  the 
male  tufted.  It  inhabits  America  ; is  above  three  and  a 
half  feet  long,  is  domedicated  every  where,  and  varies  much 
in  its  colours ; in  a wild  date,  it  lives  in  woods  and  feeds 
on  nuts,  acorns,  and  infeCts  ; roods  on  the  highed  trees,  is 
very  irafcible  and  impatient  of  any  thing  red ; the  cock 
ftruts  with  an  inflated  bread,  expanded  tail,  red  face  and 
relaxed  frontal  caruncle,  and  makes  a Angular  inward  noife, 
which,  when  it  is  uttered,  fhakes  the  whole  body ; eggs 
numerous,  white,  with  reddidi  or  yellow  fpots ; it  has 
eighteen  tail-feathers.  The  female  has  no  fpur. 

Satyra.  Head  with  two  horns ; body  red  with  eye- 
like fpots.  This  is  called  the  horned  turkey.  It  inhabits 
India,  and  is  lefs  than  the  lad  fpecies.  The  bill  brown  ; 
nodrils,  front,  and  area  of  the  eyes  covered  with  black 
hair-like  feathers ; crown  red ; horn  callous,  blue,  bent 
baek ; caruncle  of  the  chin  dilatable,  blue,  varied  with 
rufous ; legs  whitifh,  fpurred  ; it  has  20  tail-feathers.  The 
female  has  its  head  covered  with  feathers,  without  horns 
or  gular  caruncle  ; feathers  of  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  black-blue,  long,  decumbent ; red  of  the 
body  as  in  the  male,  red,  with  eye-like  fpots ; fpurs  more 
obtufe. 

Meleagris,  the  Guinea-hen  or  Pintado,  a fpecies  of 
Numida  ; which  fee. 

Meleagris,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Anguts . 

MELEDA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  fe- 
parated  from  the  peninfula  of  Sabioncello  by  a narrow  chan- 
nel, belonging  to  the  republic  of  Ragufa.  It  is  about  30 
miles  long,  and  of  an  unequal  breadth,  and  is  interfered  by 
many  bays  and  inlets,  which  afford  good  harbours  for  fifher- 
men.  It  produces  vines,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  but  not 
fufficient  com  for  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about 
2000,  occupying  fix  or  feven  villages.  N.  lat.  43°  5'.  E. 
long,  if  44'.  / 

MELELA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Barca;  76  miles  S.W. 
of  Tolometa. 

MELEMBA,  a town  of  Cacongo.  S.  lat.  c°  30'. 
E.  long.  1 1°  53'. 

MELENES,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel,  near 
the  coad  of  France.  N.  lat.  48°  48'.  W.  long.  30  31'. 

MELENKI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Vladimir,  on  the  Oka  ; 44  miles  S.E.  of  Vladimir.  N.  lat. 
60°  24'.  E.long.  410  24'. 

MELES,  Badger,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Urfus ; 
which  fee. 

MELETIANS,  in  Ecclejiajllcal  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 
confiderable  party,  who  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  Meletius, 
bilhop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  after  he  was  depofed 
about  the  year  306,  by  Peter,  bilhop  of  Alexandria,  under 
the  charge  of  his  having  facrificed  to  the  gods,  and  having 
been  guilty  of  other  heinous  crimes ; though  Epiphanius 
makes  his  only  failing  to  have  been  an  cxcefiive  feverity 
agaiud  the  lapfed.  This  difpute,  which  was  at  fird  a per- 
fonal  difference  between  Meletius  and  Peter,  became  a re- 


ligious controverfy  ; and  the  Meletian  party  fubfided  in  the 
fifth  century ; but  was  condemned  by  the  fird  council  of 
Nice. 

MELETIN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  European  Turkey, 
which  runs  into  the  Pruth,  12  miles  N.  of  Jafii,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moldavia. 

MELETZKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Tobol  Ik  ; 44  miles  N.  of  Archinlk. 

MELFI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  containing  feven  churches  and  eight  convents ; five 
miles  N.W.  of  Venofa.  N.  lat.  410  1'.  E.  long.  13° 
39'- 

MELFORD,  Long,  an  extenfive  village,  fituated  near 
the  river  Stour,  in  the  hundred  of  Babergh,  and  county  of 
Suffolk,  England.  It  is  about  one  mile  in  length,  whence 
the  charafteridic  appellation  long,  and  contains,  according 
to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  450  houfes,  and  2204 
inhabitants,  viz.  1034  males  and  1173  females.  Of  thefe 
1837  were  returned  as  employed  in  different  departments  of 
trade.  Few  villages  in  England  can  boad  of  a more  agreeable 
fituation  than  this,  the  immediate  vicinity  being  didinguifhed 
by  much  beautiful  and  pi&urefque  feenery.  The  church, 
which  dands  on  an  elevated  fpot  at  the  north  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, is  a curious  piece  of  architecture  in  the  pointed  dyle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  length  is  180  feet,  exclufive 
of  the  fchool-houfe  at  the  wedern  extremity.  The  chancel, 
or  ead  end,  is  diltinguiihed  for  its  mafonry,  confiding  of 
flint  work,  and  fquared  dones  ; and  beneath  the  parapet  is 
an  infeription  in  old  letters.  In  the  north  aide  is  an  altar 
tomb  for  William  Clopten,  efq.,  whofe  datue,  in  armour, 
reds  on  the  top  ; he  died  in  1446.  His  fon,  John  Clopton, 
who  was  Iheriff  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  was  interred  under  an  altar  tomb 
in  the  chancel.  Near  the  communion  table  is  a large  and 
flately  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  fir  William  Cor- 
dell,  who  was  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary.  This  gentleman  founded  an  hofpital  here, 
which  is  dill  danding,  almoit  clofe  to  the  church.  It  is  a 
refpeftable  brick  building,  and  is  fufficiently  endowed  for 
the  fupport  of  a warden,  twelve  poor  men,  and  two  wromen, 
who  are  required  to  be  old  and  decayed  houfekeepers  of 
Melford.  Several  Roman  urns  have  been  dug  up  in  this 
parifh  within  thefe  few  years.  At  a Ihort  didance  ead  of 
the  church  is  Melford  Hall,  the  feat  of  fir  H.  Parker,  bart. 
The  houfe,  a large  brick  building,  appears  to  be  of  the  age 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  diffolution  of  religious  houfes, 
this  edate  was  granted  to  fir  William  Cordell.  About  half 
a mile  north  of  the  church  is  Kentwell  Hall,  formerly  the 
feat  of  the  Cloptons,  but  now  the  feat  of  Richard  Moore,  efq. 
The  houfe  is  large,  and  was  formerly  lurrounded  by  a moat, 
three  fides  of  which  are  dill  remaining  ; the  fourth,  or  ead 
fide,  has  been  filled  up.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  xiv.  by  F.  Shoberl.  Kirby’s  Suffolk  Traveller. 

MELGAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cadile  ; 23  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Burgos. 

MELGASSO,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Duero  e Minho,  fituated  on  the  Minho,  and  defended 
by  a cadle  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Braga.  N.  lat.  420  5'.  W. 
long.  8°. 

MELHANIA,  ill  Botany,  Forflc.  iEgypt.-Arab.  64. 
Juff.  277  ; a genus  of  Forlkail’s,  named  by  him  from  Mel- 
han  the  Arabic  appellation  of  the  hill  upon  which  he  ga- 
thered it,  and  which  is  riefl  in  curious  plants.  He  deferibes 
this  as  a branched  fpreadin gjhrub,  two  cubits  high,  with 
foft,  ovato-lanceolate,  ferrated  leaves,  and  yellow,  axillary, 
ftalked  /?0wr/\r.  The  calyx  is  double  ; the  outer  of  three, 
inner  of  five,  leaves.  Stamens  five,  inferted  into  a nectari- 
ferous 
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ferous  crown,  with  five  intermediate  linear  bodies,  exceeding 
them  in  length.  Style  one,  with  five  ftigmas.  . Capfule  glo- 
bofe,  of  five  cells  and  five  valves.  Seeds  four  in  each  cell, 
angular,  dotted. 

The  only  fpecies  in  M.  velutina,  defcribed  above.  Juffieu 
fufpe&s  it  to  be  of  the  fame  genus  as  Dombeya  and  AJfonia  of 
Cavanilles,  both  united  under  the  latter  name  by  Schreber. 
Our  plant  is  Dombeya  velutina , Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  726. 
(Pentapetes  velutina  ; Vsahl.  Symb.  v.  1.  49.)  We  have  al- 
ready objefled  to  this  Dombeya  in  defcribing  the  true  one. 
See  Dombeya. 

MELHUA,  or  Melluah,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Syria,  in  the  defert  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Aleppo. 

MELIA,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  by  Linnaeus  for  this 
tree,  apparently  becaufe  its  leaves  relemble  thofe  of  the  AJh , 
which  is  doubtlefs  the  true  MsXi*  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Linn.  Gen.  211.  Schreb.  286.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  558. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  'Ait.  Hort.  Kevv.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  39. 
Ju(T.  265.  Lamarck  IUuftr.  t.  332.  Cavan.  DifT.  363. 
(Azedarach;  Tournef.  t.  387.) — Clafs  and  order,  Decan- 
dria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Trihilata,  Linn.  Melia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  very  fmall,  five- 
toothed, ereft,  obtufe.  Cor.  Petals  five,  linear-lanceolate, 
fpreading,  long.  Nectary  cylindrical,  of  one  leaf,  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  with  a ten-toothed  mouth.  SteTm.  Filaments 
ten,  very  fmall,  fituated  within  the  apex  of  the  ne&ary  ; 
anthers  oblong,  not  protruding  beyond  it.  Pfl.  Germen 
conical ; ilyle  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  neftary  ; digma 
capitate,  with  five,  conniving  valves.  Peric.  Drupa  glo- 
bofe,  foft.  Seed  a roundifli,  five-furrowed,  five-celled  nut. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Petals  five.  Neftary  cy- 
lindrical, toothed  at  its  mouth,  bearing  the  anthers.  Drupa 
a nut  of  five  cells. 

1 . M.  Azedarach.  Common  Bead-tree,  or  Pride  of 
China. — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  530.  Sims  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1066. 
Sm.  Ins.  of  Georgia,  v.  2.  t.  90. — Leaves  bipinnate  ; leaf- 
lets fmooth,  about  five.  Native  of  Syria,  and  common  in 
Spain.  Cultivated,  in  1656,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant  jun. 
It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft.  This  beautiful  tree  grows 
to  a large  fize  in  warm  countries,  and  is  much  branched. 
Leaflets  ovate,  notched,  pointed,  green  above,  paler  beneath. 
Flowers  lateral,  in  long,  loofe  panicles.  Petals  white, 
{freaked  with  pink.  Fruit  oblong,  the  fize  of  a cherry,  of 
a pale  yellow  when  ripe. — The  pulp  which  furrounds  the 
nut  is  poifonous,  and  “ in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
the  nuts  are  threaded  for  beads  to  aflill  the  devotion  of  good 
Catholics,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  peculiarly  fuited,  having 
a natural  perforation  through  the  centre  ; hence  the  tree  has 
been  called  arbor  fanda,  and  by  the  Spaniards  arbol parayfo .” 
Sims. 

2.  M.  fempervirens  Evergreen  Bead-tree.  Swartz. 

Prod.  67.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  737.  (M.  Azedarach /?;  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  550.  Azadirachta  indica,  &c.  ; Com.  Hort.  Amft. 
v.  1.  147.  t.  76.)— ^Leaves  bipinnate  ; leaflets  fomewhat  ru- 
gofe,  generally  about  feven. — A native  of  the  Eall  and 
Well  Indies,  in  which  latter  country  it  is  called  Indian 
lilac.  In  feparating  this  from  the  lad  Ipecies,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Swartz,  who  fays  that  the  whole  plant  is  con- 
liderably  fmaller,  that  the  leaflets  are  of  a brighter  green, 
feldom  more  than  feven,  fomewhat  wrinkled,  more  deeply 
and  unequally  ferrated  and  pointed.  In  addition  to  thefe 
marks  of  didinftion  its  foliage  is  not  deciduous.  The  author 
of  the  Botanical  Magazine  has  not  thought  proper  to  dif- 
unite  them,  but  we  do  not  think  his  reafons  concluiive. 

3.  M.  Azadirachta.  Afh-leaved  Indian  Bead-tree. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI  530.  Cavan.  Did.  t.  208.  (Aria  Bepou  ; 
Rheed.  Hort.  Mai.  v.  4.  t.  52.) — Leaves  pinnate. — Ana- 
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tive  of  the  Ead  Indies,  flowering  in  June  and  July. — The 
ftem  of  this  tree  is  large  and  thick.  The  wood  of  a pale 
yellow  ; the  bark  of  a dark  purple,  and  very  bitter.  Leaves 
compofed  of  five  or  fix  pairs  of  oblong,  pointed  leaflets, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  Thefe  are  oppofite  or  alternate, 
on  long  footftalks,  fmelling  difagreeably.  Flowers  fmall, 
white,  lateral,  in  long,  branching  panicles.  Fruit  oval,  the 
fize  of  fmall  olives,  green,  turning  yellow,  and  purple  when 
ripe  ; its  pulp  abounds  with  an  acrid  and  bitter  oil,  fome  of 
which  was  fent  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  the  Prefident  of  the 
Linnaean  fociety  in  1 792,  with  the  character  of  an  excellent 
vermifuge. 

4.  M.  dubia.  Cavan.  Did:  364. — Leaves  bipinnate  ; 
leaflets  broadly  lanceolate,  acute,  ferrated,  the  terminal  one 
larger. — Sent  by  M.  Sonnerat  to  Lamarck  from  the  Ead 
Indies. — All  that  we  know  of  this  fpecies  is  from  Cavanilles, 
who  fays  that  he  law  a Angle  fpecimen  of  it  in  Lamarck’s 
herbarium  without  any  name,  but  that  he  eafily  difcovered 
it  belonged  either  to  Trichilia  or  Melia,  and  that  he  referred 
it  to  the  latter  genus  from  its  fruit.  The  flowers  refemble 
thofe  of  M.  Azadirachta. 

5.  M.  compoflta.  Willd.  n.  3. — Leaves  pinnate ; lower 
leaflets  ternate,  on  dalks.  Calyx  and  corolla  downy. — A 
native  alfo  of  the  Ead  Indies. — At  the  end  of  Willdenow’s 
defcription  of  this  fpecies,  he  fays,  that  M.  dubia  of  Cava- 
nilles  feems  very  nearly  allied  to  it. — It  occurs  nowhere  but 
in  the  above  quoted  author,  upon  whofe  foie  authority  we 
adopt  it.  The  pubefcence  of  the  calyx,  and  outer  fide  of 
the  petals , feems  to  be  the  great  mark  of  didindlion.  The 
fruit  is  unknown. 

Melia,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  deciduous 
and  evergreen  exotic  tree  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  culti- 
vated are;  the  common  bead-tree  (M.  azedarach)  ; the 
evergreen  bead-tree  (M.  fempervirens)  ; and  the  Indian 
evergreen  bead-tree  (M.  azadirachta.) 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  different  plants' are  all  capable 
of  being  increafed  by  feeds,  which  in  the  fird  fort  are  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  and  Ihould  be  fown  in  pots  of  light 
rich  earth  in  the  fpring,  plunging  them  in  a hot-bed  of  tan- 
ners’ bark  or  dung,  under  frame  and  glaffes,  giving  frequent 
waterings,  and  frefh  air,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  being 
fully  expofed  in  a moderate  fhade,  during  the  fummer,  and 
placed  under  a frame  in  the  autumn,  & c.  to  have  the  free  air 
all  winter  in  open  weather,  and  be  Iheltered  from  frod. 

But  in  the  following  March  they  fhould  be  planted  in  fe- 
parate  fmall  pots,  plunged  in  a bark-bed,  See.  Though  this 
la  It  is  not  abfolutely  neceffarv,  yet  when  pradtifed,  it  greatly 
facilitates  their  rooting  and  early  growth. 

After  they  have  been  managed  in  this  way  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  ffiifted  occalionaily  into  larger  pots  ; fome 
of  the  dronged  and  moll  woody  plants  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  full  ground  u der  a warm  wall,  or  in  a dry  flickered 
part  of  the  fhrubbery.  The  proper  feafon  for  this  work  is 
the  firil  fortnight  in  April.  And  fome  plants  Ihould  like- 
wife  be  placed  in  pots,  to  have  the  management  of  green- 
houfe  exotic  plants,  led  thofe  in  the  open  ground  Ihould  be 
dedroyed  by  the  frod  during  the  winter  feafon. 

Tiie  feeds  in  the  fecond  and  third  forts,  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  and  managed  nearly 
as  the  fird  fort  ; but,  as  being  much  more  tender,  mud  be 
always  kept  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  dove 
during  their  early  growth  ; afterwards,  when  they  have 
acquired  confidcrable  fize  and  llrength,  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  air  for  a month  or  two  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  but 
the  red  of  the  year  be  kept  in  the  hot-houfe ; managing 
them  as  other  woody  exotic  llove  plants. 
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It  may  be  noticed  that  the  laft  fort  is  not  common  in  the 
gardens. 

In  regard  to  the  firft  fort,  it  is  proper  for  fhrubberies  and 
other  parts  in  warm  fituations,  as  well  as  for  the  green-houfe, 
and  the  others  for  ftove  collections,  in  mixture  with  the  more 
tender  plants. 

Melia  Terra , in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  melinum,  or  white  earth  of  the  ifland  of 
Melos,  ufed  among  the  ancients  in  painting  ; but  in  the  works 
of  Diofcorides  and  Galen  fignifying  a fubftance  of  a very 
different  kind  ; the  melinum  of  the  painters  having  been  a 
marie,  and  the  melia  terra  of  the  phyficians  a tripela. 

The  terra  melia  of  Diofcorides,  and  the  ancient  phyfi- 
cians, is  a dry  loofe,  and  harfh  earth,  found  in  maffes  of 
different  fize,  and  lodged  among  the  loofer  ftrata  of  other 
matter,  never  making  a ftratum  of  itfelf.  It  is  very  firm 
and  hard,  of  a pale  greyifh-white  or  light  afh-colour,  very 
heavy,  of  a loofe,  open,  and  fpungy  texture,  and  of  a rough 
uneven,  and  dufty  furface.  It  adheres  fiightly  to  the  tongue, 
and  does  not  ftain  the  hand,  and  leaves  a duff  after  the  hand- 
ling, which  is  fo  harfh  as  to  make  a grating  noife,  when  the 
fingers  are  afterwards  rubbed  together.  It  makes  no  effer- 
vefcence  with  acids.  It  is  found  in  all  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  with  the  pumices. 

MELliE,  in  Botany,  one  of  Jufiieu’s  Natural  Orders  of 
plants,  the  71ft  in  his  fyilem,  or  eleventh  of  his  thirteenth 
clafs,  derives  its  name  from  the  mod  familiar  genus  among 
them  ; fee  Melia.  For  the  charadlers  of  the  thirteenth  clafs 
fee  Gerania  and  Guttifer.*,  The  following  are  the 
charadlers  of  Melia. 

Calyx  of  one  leaf,  divided  either  down  to  the  bafe,  or 
only  at  the  apex.  Petals  four  or  five,  with  broad  claws,  for 
the  moll  part  cohering  at  the  bottom.  Stametis  of  a definite 
number,  either  as  many  as  the  petals,  or  more  generally 
double  that  number,  their  filaments  united  into  a tube  or 
cup,  toothed  at  its  fummit,  the  teeth  either  bearing  the  an- 
thers, or  overtopping  them  when  attached  to  their  lower 
part,  a:,  the  inlide.  Germen  fingle  ; with  a finglc  ftyle  ; the 
fligma  fimple,  or,  more  rarely,  divided.  Fruit  either  pulpy, 
or  more  generally  capfular,  of  many  cells,  each  containing 
one  or  two  feeds,  the  valves  equal  in  number  to  the  cells, 
with  partitions  from  the  middle  of  each  valve.  The JTem  is 
fiirubbiy  or  arborelcent,  with  alternate  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  without  ftipulas,  fimple  or  compound. 

The  firft  feclion,  with  fimple  leaves,  confifts  of  Canella  of 
Browne,  Swartz  and  Schreber  ( Winterania  of  Linnaeus  and 
Juffieu),  Symphonia,  Tinus,  Geruma  of  Forfkall  (fee  that 
article),  Aitonia,  Quivijia  of  Commerfon,  and  Turraa. 

The  fecond,  with  compound  leaves,  comprifes  Ozophyl/um 
of  Schreber  ( Ticorca  of  Aublet),  Sandoricum  of  Rum- 
phius,  Schreber  and  Juffieu,  Portefia  of  Juffieu,  Trichilia, 
Flcaja  of  Forfkall,  Guarea,  Ekcbergia  Melia  and  Leea , 
which  lalt  is  alfo  Aquilicia  of  Linnaeus.  See  Leea. 

A third  fedlion  is  fubjoined  by  Juffieu,  of  genera  akin  to 
Melia  Thefe  are  Sividenia  and  Cedrela.  They  differ 
widely  from  the  proper  genera  of  the  order  ill  their  fruit, 
which  is  in  both  of  them  a woody  capfule  of  five  valves, 
fpliiting  from  the  bafe,  and  containing  numerous,  imbri- 
cated, compreffed,  winged  feeds. 

The  order  in  queftion  is  by'  no  means  one  of  the  moft  na- 
tural in  its  learned  author’s  fyilem  ; at  leaf!  with  rofpedl  to 
the  affinities  of  fome  of  the  genera  which  he  has  referred  to 
it. 

MELIA  NTHUS,  from  honey,  and  avfior,  a Jlower, 
fo  named  from  the  abundance  of  honey  which  flows  from 
M.  major  in  particular,  for,  as  Linnaeus  remarks,  if  that 


fpeciesbe  fhaken  whilft  in  flower,  it  diftils  a fhowerof  nectar* 
Juffieu  tells  us  that  Melianthus  is  allied  t®  Tropaolum  in  the 
hood  of  the  calyx,  and  fituation  of  the  petals  and  ttamens ; 
but  that  it  is  more  like  DiHamnus  in  habit,  fruit,  and  albu- 
men of  the  feed.  He  well  remarks  however  that  it  is  very 
diftindl  from  either  of  thofe  genera,  on  which  fubjedl  there 
cannot  be  the  leail  queftion.  We  are  told  that  the  Linnaean 
botanifts  at  Paris  ufed  farcafticallv  to  remark  that  Melianthus 
was  not  admitted  into  the  public  garden  there,  becaufe  no 
plaufible  place  could  be  found  for  it  in  the  fyftem  of  the 
Juffieus. — Linn.  Gen.  328.  Schreb.  430  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  402.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  K ew.  ed.  1. 
v.  2.  367.  Tournef.  t.  245.  Juff.  297.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  532.  — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat, 
Ord.  Corydales,  Linn.  Rutacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  large,  coloured,  cloven 
into  five,  unequal  fegments,  the  two  upper  ones  oblong, 
eredl,  the  loweft  one  very  fliort,  bag-fhaped,  fwelling  down- 
wards, the  irtermediate  two  oppefite,  interior,  lanceolate. 
Cor.  Petals  four,  linear-lanceolate,  reflexed  at  their  tips, 
fpreading  in  a parallel  manner,  turned  outwards,  forming  a 
lower  lip  (as  the  calyx  does  an  upper  one)  connedled  in 
the  centre  by  their  fides.  Nedlary  of  cn“  leaf,  fituated 
within  the  loweft  fegment  of  the  calyx,  and  adhering  with 
it  to  the  receptacle,  very  fhort,  compreffed  at  the  fidcs,  cut 
at  the  margin,  and  turned  downwards  at  the  back.  Stam. 
Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  eredl,  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
the  two  low'er  ones  a little  fhorter ; anthers  oblong,  heart- 
fhaped,  four-celled  in  front.  Pi/I.  Germen  fuperior,  quad- 
rangular, gibbous,  four-toothed  ; ftyle  eredi , awl-ftiaped, 
in  length  and  pofition  like  the  ftamens,  ftigma  cloven  into 
four  fegments,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  the  largeft.  Peric. 
Capfule  quadrangular,  four-lobcd,  with  acute,  diftant  angles; 
the  cells  inflated,  their  partitions  open  in  the  centre  to  admit 
the  receptacle  of  the  feeds,  the  valves  burlting  between  the 
angles.  Seeds  four,  fomewhat  globofe,  adhering  to  the 
centre  of  the  capfule. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves  ; the  lower  one  gibbous. 
Petals  four.  Nedlary  beneath  the  loweft  petal.  Capfule 
four-celled. 

1.  M.  major.  Greater  Honey-flower.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

892.  (M.  africanus ; Herm.  Lugd.  t.  415.) — Stipulas  foli- 

tary,  adhering  to  the  leaf-llalk.-  Difcovered  by  Hermann 
at  the  Cape  in  the  year  1672.  It  flowers  in  greenhoufes 
from  May  to  July. — Root  perennial,  woody',  fpreading. 
Stems  numerous,  four  or  five  feet  high,  herbaceous  towards 
the  top.  Leaves  pinnate,  embracing  the  ftem,  greyifh, 
compofed  of  about  three  or  four  pairs  of  ovate,  deeply- 
toothed  leaflets,  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  an  odd  one  ; 
a leafy,  jagged  border  or  wing  running  along  the  mid-rib 
connedls  them  at  their  bafe.  Flowers  in  a longifh  fpike  ; 
fpringing  from  between  the  leaves  towards  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  of  a brown  or  chocolate  colour. 

2.  M.  minor.  Leffer  Ploney-flower.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  892:' 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  301. — Stipulas  in  pairs,  but  feparate.  Cluf- 
ters  axillary,  elongated.  Bradleas  linear,  tapering. — Native 
of  the  Cape,  and  cultivated  in  1708  by  the  duchcfs  of 
Beaufort. — Stems  four  or  five  feet  high,  branched,  foft, 
round,  woody.  Leaves  about  half  as  large  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding, green  on  the  upper  fide,  whitifli  beneath.  Flowers 
fix  or  eight  in  a duller,  very  ornamental,  variegated  with 
green,  yellow  and  red  or  pink. — Mr.  Curtis  oblerves  that 
the  foliage  when  bruifed  has  an  unpleafant  fmell ; that  the 
fecreted  honey  or  nedtar  dees  not  flow  fo  copioufly  from 
this  as  from  the  laft  which  is  more  common,  but  that  it  ex- 
hibits rather  an  unufual  phenomenon,  being  retained  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  bloffom,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour. 
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3.  M.  como/us.  Tufted  Honey-flower.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(M.  africanus  minor  fcetidus  ; Comm.  Rar.  t.  4.)  -Stipulas 
diliindt.  Clultcrs  below  the  leaves.  Flowers  alternate. 
Bradteas  heart-lhaped.  Leaves  hairy  above. — A native  alfo 
of  the  Cape.  Stem  upright,  branched,  four  feet  high,  round. 
Leaves  pinnate,  confiding  of  about  five  pairs  of  linear, 
deeply  toothed,  foft  leaflets  with  an  odd  one,  hoary  under- 
neath. Flowers  in  pendent  chillers,  on  Ihort  (talks,  of  a 
yellow  colour. 

Meliantiius,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the 
perennial  exotic  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are, 
the  great  honey-flower  (M.  major)  ; and  the  fmall  honey- 
flower,  (M.  minor.) 

Method  of  Culture.  — Thefe  two  fpecies  of  plants  may  be 
increafed  by  fuckers  from  the  roots  and  cuttings  of  the 
young  ftalks  or  branches.  The  firll  fort  is,  however,  bell 
raifed  by  planting  the  fuckers,  or  lide-fhoots,  any  time  in  the 
fpring  or  fummer  fcafons,  choofing  fuch  as  are  furnilhed 
with  root  fibres,  in  pots,  or  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  which,  after  they  are  planted  ar.d  have  taken  root,  re- 
quire little  further  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
The  cuttings  may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  due  water  and  fliade  being  given.  When  they  have 
taken  root  they  Ihould  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, or  in  feparate  pots,  to  be  managed  as  green-houfe 
plants. 

But  the  fecond  fort  is  raifed  with  more  difficulty,  and 
chiefly  from  cuttings,  which  Ihould  be  planted  upon  an  old 
hot-bed,  the  heat  of  which  is  over,  and  covered  clofe  with 
bell  or  hand-glaffes  to  exclude  the  air.  When  they  have 
taken  root  they  may  be  planted  out  in  pots,  and  Iheltered 
in  the  winter  under  a frame  for  a year  or  two,  till  they  are 
become  llrong,  after  which  they  may  be  fet  out  in  a warm 
border,  and  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firll  fort. 
And  they  fucceed  bell  in  a dry  foil  and  warm  fituation ; but 
fome  plants  ffiould  always  be  kept  in  pots  and  treated  as 
green-houfe  plants,  left  thofe  in  the  open  ground  be  de- 
itroyed  by  fevere  frofts. 

All  of  them  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  borders 
and  clumps,  as  well  as  among  other  plants  in  greenhoufe 
colledtions. 

MELIBCEA,  in  Ancient  Geography . a town  of  Greece, 
ia  the  part  of  Theffaly  called  Magnefia,  about  the  precife 
fituation  of  which  authors  differ.  Strabo  places  it  in  a gulf, 
on  the  eaftern  coall,  between  mount  Offa  to  the  N.  and 
mount  Pelion,  fomewhat  farther  from  the  coall,  lying  from 
N.W.  to  S.E. 

MELIBCEUS  Mons,  a mountain  of  Germany,  which, 
according  to  Caefar  (Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  c.  I.)  formed  a fepa- 
ration  between  the  Cherufci  and  Suevi.  It  was  part  of  thofe 
mountains  which  covered  the  forelt  Bacenis. — Alfo,  a moun- 
tain of  Italy. 

MELICA,  in  Botany,  a name  fuppofed  by  Ambrofinus 
to  be  corrupted,  either  from  Miliaca , which  might  exprefs 
the  likenefs  of  the  grafs  fo  called,  to  Milium  ; or  from  Me- 
line , the  name  of  fome  fort  of  Panicum,  which  it  alio  re- 
fembles  in  the  afpedt  and  diftribution  of  the  bloffoms. — 
Linn.  Gen.  34.  Schreb.  48.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  381. 
Mart.  Mill.  I)i£i.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Bnt.  91.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kevv.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  132.  Juff.  31.  Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  44. 
Gaertn.  t.  80. — Oafs  and  order,  Triundria  Digynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  A glume  of  two  ovate,  concave,  nearly 
equal  valves,  containing  two  flowers.  Cor.  of  two  ovate 
awnlefs  valves,  one  of  which  is  concave,  the  other  flat  and 
fmaller.  A turbinate  llalked  body,  confifting  of  two  abor- 
tive florets,  Hands  between  the  two  perfedt  ones.  Nedtary 


of  one  flefliy  horizontal  leaf,  furrounding  the  germen.  Slam. 
Filaments  three,  capillary,  thickened  and  united  at  their 
bafe,  as  long  as  the  flower ; anthers  oblong,  forked  at  each 
extremity.  Pi/2.  Germen  fuperior,  obovate,  turbinate ; 
flyles  two,  briltle-lhaped,  fpreading,  naked  at  their  bafe ; 
ftigmas  oblong,  feathery.  Peric.  none,  except  the  corolla, 
which  is  not  united  to  the  feed.  Seed  one,  ovate,  with  a 
longitudinal  furrow  at  the  upper  fide. 

Obf.  The  llalked  body  between  the  florets  is  confidered 
by  Linnaeus  as  affording  an  effential  charadter.  This  confills 
of  the  abrupt  rudiments  of  two  other  florets,  placed  in  an 
alternate  order,  their  glumes  convolute  and  pellucid.  To 
this  Schrader  adds  that  the  ftamens  of  the  real  florets  are 
dilated  and  combined  at  their  bafe,  and  that  the  nedtary  is 
of  a Angle  leaf. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  containing  ufually  two 
florets,  with  the  rudiment  of  more  between  them.  Corolla 
of  two  valves,  unconnedted  with  the  feed. 

An  elegant  genus  of  graffes,  of  which  Willdenow  has 
thirteen  fpecies,  three  of  them  Britilh.  To  thefe  we  add 
two  gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Greece,  a third  from 
America,  and  a fourth  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  habit  of 
the  whole  genus,  well  marked  in  fome  fpecies,  is  not  fo  uni- 
form throughout  the  whole  as  could  be  wiffied.  Neither  is 
the  number  of  perfedt  or  of  abortive  florets  conftant  in  all. 

1.  M.  ciliata.  Fringed  Melic-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  97. 
Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  t.  54.  t.  70.  (Gramen  montanum, 
avenae  femine ; Cluf.  Hilt.  v.  2.  219.) — The  outer  petal  of 
the  lower  floret  fringed. — Native  of  dry  llony  ground  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  With  us  it  is  fometimes  kept  in  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  its  long  white  plumpy  fpiked  panicles.  The 
root  is  perennial,  tufted  and  knotty.  Stems  two  or  three 
feet  high,  eredt,  round,  fmooth,  ftiff,  bearing  feveral  narrow 
rigid  leaves.  Panicle  terminal,  folitary,  eredt,  clofe  and 
cylindrical,  from  two  to  fix  inches  long.  Calyx  containing 
only  one  perfect,  and  one  abortive,  floret.  The  glumes  are 
membranous  and  whitiffi.  Stamens  long.  Fringe  of  the  co- 
rolla long,  denfe,  and  very  remarkable. 

2.  M.  gigantea.  Gigantic  Melic-grafs.  Thunb.  Prod. 
21.  (Aira  villofa ; Linn.  Suppl.  109.) — “Corolla  hairy, 
awned.  Panicle  whorled.  Stem  eredt.” — Found  by  Thun- 
berg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  root  is  crowned 
with  ovate-oblong  hairy  feales.  Stem  fmooth.  Leaves  flat, 
tapering,  with  frequently  lhaggy  (heaths.  Panicle  terminal, 
a foot  long.  Florets  two,  large,  rufty  ; one  of  them  fmaller, 
and  rather  imperfedt.  Corolla  hairy,  with  a fnort,  flraight, 
terminal  awn. 

3.  M.  geniculata.  Bent-ftalked  Melic-grafs.  Thunb. 

Prod.  21. — “Corolla  hairy.  Panicle  compadt.  Stem  de- 
cumbent.”— Native  of  the  Cape.  , 

4.  M.  decumlens.  Decumbent  Melic-grafs.  Thunb. 
Prod.  21. — “Corolla  hairy.  Flowers  racemofe,  drooping. 
Stem  decumbent.”  — From  the  fame  country.  This  "mull 
not  be  confounded  with  M.  decumlens  of  Weber,  which  is 
Fejltica  decumlens  of  Linnjeus,  Poa  ot  FI.  Brit.  107. 

5.  M.  racemofa  Racemofe  Melic-grafs.  Thunb.  Prod.  21. 

— “ Corolla  hairy.  Clufters  drooping.  Stem  eredt.”  — From 
the  Cape.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimens  of  the  laft  four 
fpecies. 

6.  M.  minuta.  Slender  Melic-grafs.  Linn.  Mant.  32. 
Willd.  n.  jo.  (M.  pyramidalis ; Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  1.  73. 

M.  nutans  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  58.  t.  175.  f.  2 ?)  Stem 
branched.  Leaves  fetaceous.  Petals  beardlefs.  Panicle 
Ample,  drooping.— Native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Greece  and 
Cyprus.  — This  is  an  extremely  flender  fmooth  grafs, 
fcarcely  a foot  high.  The  Jlems  are  in  our  fpecimens,  as 
Linnaeus  deferibes  them,  very  much  branched.  Cavanilles 
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fays  they  are  always  fimple.  Leaves  extremely  narrow, 
perfectly  Cetaceous  when  dry,  from  the  inflexion  of  the 
edges  ; the  long  (heath  crowned  by  a membranous  Jlipula. 
Panicle,  or  rather  clujler,  fimple,  of  a very  few  drooping 
flowers.  The  calyx  contains  two  perfed  florets,  and  the 
italked  rudiments  t>f  one  or  two  others.  All  the  glumes  are 
obtufe  and  ribbed  ; the  corolla  minutely  downy,  but  not 
fringed  or  bearded. 

7.  M.  Jaxatilis.  Rock  Melic-grafs.  Sm.  in  Prod.  FI. 

Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  51.  FI.  Graec.  t.  71.  (M.  afpera ; 

Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  1.  71  ? Gramen  avenaceum  faxatile, 
pamcula  fparfa,  locuftis  latioribus  candicantibus  et  nitidis ; 
Tourn.  lnft.  524?) — Stem  Ample.  Petals  beardlefs.  Pa- 
nicle clofe,  direded  one  way.  Flowers  drooping.  Stipula 
elongated. —Frequent  on  riling  ground  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  laft,  but  is  much 
larger  in  every  part,  and  the  Jims  are  fimple,  panicle  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  fowers,  with  (harper  glumes.  The 
panicle  agrees  with  that  of  the  Britifh  M.  nutans,  hereafter 
mentioned,  but  the  foliage  is  narrower,  and  the  Jlipula  more 
elongated  than  in  that  fpecies.  There  is  fome  reafon  to 
fufped  the  fynonym  of  Cavanilles,  which  we  have  cited  for 
the  foregoing,  may  belong  to  this ; but  no  ftrefs  can  be  laid 
on  his  delineations  of  the  minuter  parts. 

8.  M.  nutans.  Mountain  Melic-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  98. 

Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6-  t.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1059.  Knapp, 
t.  42.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  63.  (M.  montana;  Hudf.  37.)  — 

Petals  beardlefs.  Panicle  compad,  leaning  one  way,  nearly 
fimple.  Flowers  drooping.  Calyx  two-flowered.  Leaves 
flatj —Found  in  mountainous  woods,  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  WHi  11s  it  is  confined  to  Weftmoreland  and  the 
north-weft:  part  of  Yorkfhire,  where  it  flowers  in  the  early 
part  of  fitmmer.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial.  Stems 
feveral,  above  a foot  high,  leafy,  (lender  and  naked  above, 
with  rough  angles.  Leaves  lanceolate,  flat,  rough-edged, 
with  a long  rough  (heath,  and  a very  (hort  jagged  Jlipula. 
Panicle  long,  ered  or  (lightly  incurved,  almoft  always  fimple, 
of  many  elegant  purplifh  pendulous  flowers,  leaning  one 
way.  Florets  two,  with  the  unequal  rudiments  of  two  more. 
Glumes  blunti(h,  with  a white  membranous  termination.  The 
nellary  in  this  fpecies  anfwers  to  Schreber’s  defcription,  but 
fcarcely,  we  fear,  in  all. 

9.  M.  uniflora.  Wood  Melic-grafs.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  1. 

10  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  5.  t.  10.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1058.  Knapp, 
t.  41.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  64.  (M.  Lobelii  ; Villars  Dauph. 

v.  1.  89.  t.3.  M.  nutans;  Hudf.  37.)— Petals  beardlefs. 
Panicle  branched,  leaning  one  way.  Flowers  ered.  Calyx 
fingle-flowered.  Leaves  flat. — Common  in  groves  and  bufhy 
places  in  England  and  moll  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in 
May  and  June,  when  its  little  red  tumid  flowers,  trembling 
upon  the  divaricated  wiry  ftalks  of  the  panicle,  make  a very 
pretty  appearance.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial.  Stems 
fimple,  a fooj  and  half  high,  (lender.  Leaves  flat  and  broad- 
ifh,  thin,  bright  green,  rough  at  the  back  and  edges,  with 
a downy  (heath  and  (hort  variou(ly-(haped  Jlipula.  Panicle 
of  not  many  flowers;  its  lower  branches  two  together. 
The  Angle  fertile  jloret  is  oval,  tumid,  with  ribbed  green 
crlumes ; the  barren  one  likewife  folitary,  on  a thick  indexed 
Salk. 

10.  M.  major.  Greater  Melic-grafs.  Sm.  Prod.  FI. 

Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  51.  (M.  n.  31  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  1.  99. 
t f,  !.)_ Petals  beardlefs.  Panicle  fpreading  ; with 

branches  in  pairs.  Flowers  drooping.  Stem  fimple.  Leaves 
involute  and  pungent. — Native  of  Greece,  France,  and 
Siberia,  in  mountainous  places.  There  is  fome  reafon  to 
fufpeft  this  fpecies  to  be  what  Dr.  Sibthorp  took  for  M. 
nutans , and  put  down  as  fuch  in  his  lifts  of  Greek  plants, 


the  latter  not  being  found  in  his  herbarium,  nor  this  noticed 
by  any  other  appellation.  The  plants  however  are  very  dif- 
tinft.  The  major  has  a branched  panicle,  more  like  the 
uniflora,  but  the  calyx  contains  from  two  to  four  florets,  be- 
fides  an  abortive  one,  their  corolla  moftly  briftly  at  the  back. 
The  leaves  are  flat  when  growing,  but  rolled  in  when  dry, 
with  a (harp  rigid  point.  We  believe  this  has  been  called 
M.  ametbyjlina  by  the  abbe  Pourret. 

11.  M.  ramo/a.  Branched  Cape  Melic-grafs.  Thunb. 
Prod.  21. — “Petals  fmooth,  beardlefs.  Panicle  compaiff. 
Stem  branched  ' — Gathered  by  Thunberg,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

12.  M.  capenjis.  Spreading  Cape  Melic-grafs.  Thunb. 
Prod.  21. — “Petals  fmooth,  beardlefs.  Panicle  widely 
fpreading.  Leaves  nearly  thread-fhaped.” — From  the  fame 
country.  We  have  feen  neither  of  thefe  laft,  but  their 
charafters  mark  them  as  very  diftindl. 

13  M.  papilionacea.  Fly  Melic-grafs.  Linn.  Mant.  31. 
Willd.  n.  1 2.  (M.  brafiliana ; Arduin.  Spec.  2.  17.  t.  6.  f.  1, 
2.) — Panicle  clofe.  Outer  valve  of  the  calyx  very  large, 
obovate,  coloured.  Outer  petals  with  toothed  ribs,  fome- 
what  hairy. — The  feeds  of  this  curious  grafs  were  fent  from 
Brafil  to  Arduino,  who  railed  them  at  Padua  in  1756, 
and  thinking  it  might  form  a new  genus,  as  appears  by  his 
fpecimen,  fent  it  to  Linnaeus,  who  jtiftly  referred  it  to  Melica. 
Commerfon  gathered  the  fame  at  Monte  Video.  The  Jlems 
are  eighteen  inches  high,  fimple,  ereft.  Leaves  broadilh, 
fomewhat  involute  in  drying,  their  (heaths  crowned  by 
a long  cloven  Jlipula.  Panicle  branched,  but  compadt. 
Flowers  eredl,  remarkable  for  the  large  purple  outer  glume 
of  their  calyx,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  fpikelet, 
the  inner  glume  being  elevated  on  the  ftalk  within,  much 
narrower  and  more  rigid,  like  th e corolla,  whofe  outer  glumes 
have  very  llrong,  tuberculated,  and  fomewhat  hairy,  ribs. 
The  florets  are  two  with  one  or  two  abortive  ones. 

14.  M.  altijfima.  Tall  Melic-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  98. 
Hoft.  Gram.  Auftr.  v.  2.  8.  t.  9 Ehrh.  Calam.  71.  (M. 
n.  30.  Gmel.  Sib.  v.  1.  98.  t.  20.) -- Panic'e  clofe,  many- 
flowered.  Calyx-glumes  obovate,  nearly  equal,  rather  (horter 
than  the  florets.  Outer  petals  roughifli,  beardlefs.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  broad. — Native  of  Siberia.  A tall  and  very 
handfome  grafs,  with  flat  leaves  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  a very  long,  upright,  clofe,  branched  panicle,  compound 
of  innumerable  crowded  purple  flowers,  turned  to  one  fide. 
The  above  fpecific  character  diftinguifties  it  from  the  laft, 
which  it  much  refembles  at  firft  fight. 

15.  M.  glabra.  Smooth  American  Melic-grafs.  Mi- 
chaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  62.  (M.  altiflima  et  mutica  ; 
Walt.  Carol.  78  ? Michaux.  Gramen  avenaceum,  locuftis 
rarioribus  muticis,  virginianum  majus  ; Morif.  v.  3.  216. 
fedl  8.  t.  7.  f.  51.) — Panicle  widely  fpreading,  with  branches 
in  pairs.  Flowers  eredl.  Calyx-glumes  elliptical,  nearly 
equal,  rather  (horter  than  the  florets.  Petals  fmooth,  beard- 
lefs. Leaves  linear. — Native  of  North  America,  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Florida.  Michaux.  Linmeus  referred  the  fyno- 
nym of  Morifon  to  his  altijfima,  having  probably  never  feen 
the  prefent  fpecies,  which  differs  from  that  in  its  narrower 
leaves,  fpreading  panicle,  and  fmooth  flowers.  The  Jlem  is  two 
or  three  feet  high.  Willdenow,  who  cites  this  as  a variety  of 
the  laft,  dill  expreffes  his  opinion  of  its  being  undoubtedly 
a different  fpecies. 

16.  M.  carulea.  Purple  Melic-grafs.  Linn.  Mant.  2. 
325.  Ehrh.  Calam.  91.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  5.  t.  11.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  750.  Knapp,  t.  40.  (Aira  cserulea  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
93.  Hudf.  33.  FI.  Dan.  t.  ,239.) — Panicle  clofe,  much 
branched.  Flowers  eretl,  cylindrical.  Calyx-glumes  much 
(horter  than  the  florets.  Petals  acute,  angular,  fmooth  and 
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beardlefs. — Native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  generally 
on  the  moll  barren  fandy  moors,  or  inu-. dated  heaths,  flow- 
ering in  Auguft.  This  is  a very  coarfe  rigid  ufelefe  grafs, 
varying  greatly  in  height  and  luxuriance  according  to  the  foil. 
Its  habit  is  reed-like.  Leaves  taper-pointed  and  pungent,  in- 
volute in  drying,  of  a glaucous  afped,  broad  and  (heathing 
at  the  baf*,  with  hairs  in  the  place  of  a flipula.  Panicle  ered, 
clofe,  repeatedly  branched,  confiding  of  numerous,  fmall, 
upright  flowers,  of  a blueifh-purple  hue,  pale  when  grow- 
ing in  the  (hade.  Calyx  of  two  unequal  ovate,  acute  valves. 
Florets  four,  elongated,  much  exceeding  the  calyx,  acute, 
angular  rather  than  ribbed,  fmooth  and  beardlefs,  the  two 
lower  ones  only  complete  and  fertile.  Anthers  violet,  al  .oft 
black.  The  habit  of  this  is  vdy  diflimilar  to  all  the  fore- 
going, and  its  flowers  in  particular  more  refemble  the 
next. 

17.  M.  diandra.  Broad-leaved  Diandrous  Melic-grafs. 
Roxb.  MSS. — Panicle  corymbofe,  of  numerous,  (lender, 
many-flowered  branches.  Flowers  ered,  ovate.  G umes  all 
(harp-pointed,  keeled,  fmooth.  Leaves  ovato-lar.ceolate,  reti- 
culated.— Native  of  Calcutta.  This  has  the  habit  of  Arundo 
Phragmites.  The flem  is  clothed  with  feveral  alternate,  broad, 
lanceolate,  acute  leaves,  fomewhat  ovate  at  the.r  bafe,  with 
long,  fringed,  clofe  Jheaths.  They  have  rough  edges,  and 
many  ribs,  conneded  by  tranfverfe  reticulations.  The  pa- 
nicle is  level-topped,  computed  of  numerous,  (lender,  clofe, 
racemofe  branches.  Flowers  purplifli,  (hining,  fmooth, 
rather  (mailer,  as  well  as  mofe  comprefted,  than  in  the  laft, 
all  their  glumes  very  fharo-pointed.  By  the  name  we  pre- 
fume there  are  but  two  flamens.  The  inner  petal  feems  to 
be  coarfely  fringed,  at  lead  in  the  upper  and  imperfed 
floret. 

M.  Falx,  Linn.  Suopl.  109,  is  referred  by  Thunberg  to 
Cynofurus,  fee  C.  Falcatus,  fp.  4.  He  is  followed  by  Will- 
denow,  and  the  habit  as  well  as  charaders  of  this  very  cu- 
rious grafs  ftrongly  juftify  the  meafure. 

Melica  is  alfoa  word  ufed  by  the  ancients  as  the  name  of 
a food  of  a refrigerating  and  moiftening  quality.  It  feems 
to  have  been  a kind  of  oxygala  ; for  Galen,  when  he  directs 
per  Tons  of  a hot  habit  to  ufe  a refrigerating  diet,  among 
other  aliments  of  that  kind,  directs  the  eating  of  melica, 
which,  he  fays,  is  prepared  of  milk.  Conftantine,  in  his 
book  of  agriculture,  mentions  melica,  and  fays  it  was  made 
by  pouring  milk  into  an  earthen  vefl'ei,  firft  well  impregnated 
with  boiling  hot  vinegar,  by  means  of  which  there  was  a re- 
paration o(  the  milk  into  whey  and  curd. 

MELICE  RIA,  or  MeliceRIOLA,  in  Surgery , a fmall 
encyfted  tumour,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  the  confid- 
ence of  honey. 

MELICE  RIS,  (from  4'At,  honey,  and  xr,%o:,  wax),  an 
encyfted  tumour,  filled  with  matter,  that  has  the  appearance 
and  confidence  of  honey.  See  Tumour. 

MELICHRUS,  in  Botany,  from  honey -coloured, 

alluding,  we  prefume,  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ; efpeci- 
ally  as  the  mafculine  gender  is  adopted  in  the  fpecilic  names. 
Otherwife  the  latter  would  have  been,  as  ufual,  femi- 
nine, ttox,  or  herha,  being  underftood. — Brown.  Prod.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  539. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Epacridea,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  many  leaves,  ered, 
permanent  ; the  five  innermoil  longed,  equal,  lanceolate, 
concave.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  wheel-fhaped,  or  pitcher-fhaped, 
in  five  equal  fegments,  bearded  half  way,  and  with  five  chillers 
of  glands  near  its  bafe.  Nedary  a glandular,  nearly  entire, 
cup,  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Stam.  Filaments 
five,  thread-lhaped,  equal,  mferted  into  the  bafe  of  the 
corolla ; anthers  incumbent,  oblong,  burfting  length-wife, 
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(lightly  projeding.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh;  ftyle 
columnar;  ftigma  capitate.  Peric.  Drupa  nearly  dry,  with 
a hard  (hell.  Nut  of  five  cells.  Seeds  folitary  ? 

Eff.  Ch.  Outer  calyx  of  many  leaves.  Corolla  five-cleft, 
wheel  or  pitcher-ftiaped,  bearded  half  way,  w ith  five  clufters 
of  glands  near  the  bafe.  Drupa  dry,  of  five  ceils. 

This  genus  confitlsof  two  fpecies  of  fmall  Jhruls,  which 
are  procumbent,  or  nearly  fo,  with  lanceolate  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  folitary,  ered. 

1.  M.  rotatus.  Br.  (Vintenatia  procumbens ; Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  4.  28.1.349.  f.  1.) — Corolla  whee]-(haped.  Calyx  hairy. 
Leaves  nearly  linear,  hairy  on  both  fides  and  at  the  edges. — 
Native  of  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  of  the  tropical  part 
of  New  Holland.  The  flem  is  much  branched,  procumbent. 
Branches  clothed  with  feveral  rows  of  imbricated,  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  entire  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  fome- 
what glaucous,  clothed  and  fringed  with  foft  hairs,  and  ftri- 
ated  with  numerous  ribs.  Flowers  numerous,  axillary,  folitary, 
feffile.  Calyx  loofely  covered  with  long,  foft,  white  hairs. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  acute,  broad  at  the  bafe  ; Cavauilles 
reprefents  them  much  too  narrow  ; each  is  bearded  with  long 
haim  from  beyond  the  middle  to  the  point.  There  appears 
to  be  more  of  a tube  than  properly  belongs  to  a wheel-fhaped 
corolla,  but  our  fpecimens  are  not  fufficient  to  determine  that 
point. 

2.  M.  urceolatus.  Br. — Corolla  pitcher-fhaped.  Calyx 
fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  minutely  toothed. 
— Gathered  near  Port  Jackfon  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer. 

The  other  fpecies  of  Vintenatia,  humifiifa,  Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  4.  28.  t.  348,  is  referred  by  Mr.  B-own  to  a diftind 
genus,  Aflroloma,  Prod.  Nov-  Holl.  v.  1.  538,  in  which  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  is  inflated,  and  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx;  its  limb  fhort,  fpreading,  bearded.  Thefe differences 
are  by  no  means  ftrikingly  indicated  in  Cavanilles’  figures, 
nor  do  they  there  appear  to  us  fufficient  to  divide  plants  in 
other  refpeds  fo  nearly  alike.  We  can  indeed  judge  but 
imperfedly  from  dried  fpecimens,  or  from  fuch  delineations. 
Neither  can  we  account  for  the  fpelling  of  the  name,  which 
was  intended  to  commemorate  the  late  M.  Ventenat. 

MELICOCCA,  from  jUeAi,  honey,  and  xoxxo;,  a berry,  fo 
named  by  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  from  the  fweetnefs  or  mel- 
lownefs  of  its  fruit. — The  Genip  Tree. — Browne  Jam.  210. 
Jacq.  Amer.  108.  Linn.  Gen.  188.  Schreb.  254.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  330.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v.  2.  350.  Swartz  Obf.  144.  Ju(T.  248.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  306.  Gaertn.  t.  42.  — Clafs  and  order,  Ofiandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Trihilatee,  Linn.  Sapindi,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four,  ovate,  concave, 
obtufe,  fpreading  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  four,  oblong,  equal, 
reflexed  between  the  calyx-leaves.  Stam.  Filaments  eight, 
awl-fhaped,  ered,  (liort ; anthers  oblong,  ered.  Pi/l.  Ger- 
men fuperior,  ovate,  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; ftyle 
very  (hort ; ftigma  large,  rather  peltate,  extended  at  each 
fide,  oblique.  Peric.  Drupa  covered  with  a tough  fkin, 
roundifh,  obtufely  pointed.  Seed  a leathery,  roundiffi,  fmooth 
nut. 

Obf.  In  Gasrtner’s  defcription  of  Melicocca  the  Pericarp 
is  faid  to  be  an  ovate,  pointed,  leathery,  thickifh  Berry,  of 
one  cell.  The  feeds  folitary  (rarely  two  or  three),  ovate, 
furrowed  on  one  fide,  coated  with  a glutinous  puip. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  four-cleft.  Petals  four,  reflexed 
between  the  calyx-leaves.  Stigma  fhield-like.  Drupa  with 
a tough  coat. 

x.  M.  bijuga.  Genip  Tree,  or  Honey -berry.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  493.  Jacq.  Amer.  t.  72.  (Nux  americana,  foliis  alatis 
bifidis  ; Comm.  Hort.  v.  1.  183.  t.  94.) — A native  of  South 
America  and  cultivated  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  into 
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tills  country  in  177S  by  Dr.  Thomas  Clarke.  We  learn 
from  Browne’s  Hiftory  of  Jamaica  that  this  tree  was  brought 
to  that  ifland  from  Surinam.  He  calls  it  Genip  tree  from 
the  Dutch  Knippen.  The  Spaniards  term  it  Monos.  Jacquin 
mentions  it  as  growing  wild  about  Carthagena,  and  com- 
monly cultivated  at  Curacao.  The Jlem  of  this  tree  rifes  to 
nearly  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  has  numerous  fpreading 
branches.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  on  round,  elongated,  or 
rather  compreffed  ftalks,  confiding  of  two  pair  of  nearly 
fefiile,  ovate  leaflets,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  entire,  nerved, 
fmooth,  bright  green.  Flowers  in  terminal,  compound  cluf- 
ters  of  a yeliow  colour.  Fruit  about  twice  as  large  as  a 
nutmeg,  containing  a fweet,  acid,  gelatinous  fubftance  like 
the  yolk  of  an  eg g. 

“ Jacquin  was  informed  at  Curacao  that  this  genus  was 
diacious,  but  Swartz  afcertained  it  to  be  polygamous,  one 
tree  bearing  perfect  flowers,  another  only  male  ones  ; the 
latter  is  rroft  common  and  bears  the  fineft  flowers  : they 
expand  in  April  and  the  fruit  ripens  about  Midfummer.” 

MELICOPE,  a name  conftructed  by  Forfter,  from  ueXi, 
honey,  and  xo— *,  an  incifion,  the  nedary  being  compnfed  of 
a feiies  of  notched  glands.  Foril.  Gen.  t.  2S.  Schreb.  257. 
Willd.  Sd.  PI  v.  2.346.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  JufT.  429. 
append.  433  Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.  60.  Illuflr.  t.  294.  (Ento- 
ganum  ; Banks  and  Soland.  MSS.  Gaertn.  t.  68.) — Clafs 
and  order,  OBandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Rutacea  ? 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  four 
deep,  equal,  roundilh  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals 
four,  equal,  ovate-oblong,  with  a little  blunt  point,  keeled, 
broad  at  the  bafe,  {lightly  fpreading.  Nedary  of  four  large 
cloven  glands,  encompaffing  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Siam. 
Filaments  eight,  awl-fhaped,  equal,  iimple,  fmooth,  fhorter 
than  the  petals,  inserted  into  the  receptacle  on  the  outfide 
of  the  nedtary ; anthers  terminal,  eredt,  oblong,  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped,  Ample,  of  two  cells.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior, 
ovate,  four-lobed  ; ftyle  quadrangular,  Ihort ; ftigma  dilated, 
quadrangular,  umbilicated.  Peric.  Capfules  four,  elliptical, 
compreffed,  fpreading,  of  one  cell,  opening  at  the  upper 
margin.  Seeds  folitary,  compreffed,  fmooth,  ftalked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Petals  four. 
Nedtary  of  four  cloven  glands  round  the  germen.  Stamens 
Ample.  Stigma  dilated.  Capfules  four,  fingle-feeded. 

1.  M.  ternata.  Ford.  Prod.  28.  (Entoganumkevigatum; 
Gaertn.  v.  1.  331.) — Gathered  by  Forfter  in  New  Zeeland; 
The  only  known  lpecies.  A Jhrul,  with  fmooth,  round, 
leafy  branches ; the  young  ones  fomewhat  quadrangular. 
Leaves  oppefite,  {talked,  ternate  ; leaflets  an  inch  or  inch 
and  a half  long,  obovate,  bluntly  pointed,  very  obfcurely 
and  irregularly  cre.nate,  rather  thickened  or  bordered  at  the 
margin,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  Angle -ribbed,  with  a few  ob- 
Aque  forked  veins,  quite  fmooth,  of  a pale  green  when  dr)', 
full  of  fmall,  pellucid,  refinous  dots  ; the  terminal  leaflet 
larger  than  the  reft.  Common  footjlalk  about  an  inch  long, 
Anear,  channeAed,  fmooth.  The  lower  leaves  on  each  branch 
are  Ample,  and  fmaller.  Stipulas  none.  Flower-flails  axil- 
lary, folitary,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  forked,  or  perhaps 
fomewhat  corymbofe,  fmooth,  flightly  angular,  with  a pair 
of  minute,  concave  IraBeas  at  each  fubdiviflon.  Whenever 
any  of  the  ftalks  fall  off,  a broad  pale  peltate  fear  is  left 
behind  on  the  branch.  Flowers  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  white  or  yellowifh,  each  on  a quadrangular 
partial  ftalk,  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  dilated  upwards 
under  the  calyx.  Capfules  fpreading  in  four  directions, 
fomewhat  leathery,  fmooth,  each  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long. 

Of  this  very  Attle-known  fhrub  we  have  feen  but  one  mu- 
tilated fpecimen,  given  by  Forfter  to  Linnteus.  Nothing  is 
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faid  by  the  author  of  the  genus,  any  more  than  by  Solander 
or  Gaertner,  to  indicate  its  affinity  to  any  other,  nor  could 
Juffieu  form  even  a conjedure  on  the  fubjed.  The  fhape, 
and  refinous  dots,  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  pallid  hue 
which  they,  like  the  other  parts,  affume  in  drying,  and  even 
the  afped  of  the  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  full  of  refinous 
dots,  all  feem  to  indicate  the  natural  order  of  Auraniia. 
But  thefe  charadters,  except  perhaps  the  pale  colour,  equally 
belong  to  the  Rutacea,  at  leaft  to  thofe  genera  which  are 
fubjoined  by  Juffieu  to  that  natural  order,  and  of  which 
Diofma  is  the  type  ; and  the  fruit  ftrongly  confirms  the  pro- 
priety of  referring  Melicope  to  them.  With  thefe  Juffieu  was 
but  flightly  acquainted.  There  are  numerous  genera  of  this 
tribe  in  New  Holland  (fee  Correa,  Crowea,  Eri- 
OSTEMON ) ; as  well  as  Boronia,  Sm.  Tradls  287.  t.  4 — 7, 
and  Tetratheca,  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  20 — 22.  The  infloref- 
cence  of  the  genus  before  us,  as  far  as  can  be  difeovered 
from  our  bad  fpecimen,  feems  very  nearly  that  of  Boronia 
pinnata,  Andr.  Repof.  t.  58.  Its  Ample  filaments  and  anthers, 
and,  according  to  Gsertner’s  defeription,  the  want  of  an 
arillus  to  the  feeds,  are  circumftances  in  which  it  differs  from 
Boronia  and  moft  of  its  allies.  The  flavour  of  the  dried 
leaves  is  a little  bitter,  fcarcely  aromatic.  S. 

MELICUCCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Ultra  ; 10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Oppido. 

MELICYTUS,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Forfter,  from 
psXi,  honey,  and  r.v'l or,  a cavity  or  celt,  alluding  to  the  five 
oblong  bodies,  hollowed  out  at  their  fummits,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  nedaries  bearing  the  anthers.  Forft.  Gen. 
t.  62.  Schreb.  685.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Juff.  428. 
Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.  39.  Illuftr.  t.  8x2.  Gaertn.  t.  44. 
Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  Pentandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbia  ? 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  very  fhort,  with  five 
teeth.  Cor.  Petals  five,  equal,  ovate,  acute,  widely  fpread- 
ing, longer  than  the  calyx.  Nedary  of  five  club-fhaped 
bodies,  hollowed  out  at  the  top,  ered,  bearing  the  ftamens 
at  their  infide.  Siam.  Filaments  none,  except  the  nedaries 
be  fo  confidered ; anthers  five,  roundifh-ovate,  with  four 
furrows  in  front,  attached  lengthwife  to  the  inner  fide  of 
the  nedaries,  and  extending  flightly  beyond  them. 

Female,  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Nedary  of  five 
triangular  acute  feales,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  furrounding 
the  germen  clofely  at  its  bafe.  Pi/1.  Germen  ovate ; ftyle 
none  ; ftigma  of  four  or  five  fmall,  flat,  rounded  lobes. 
Peric.  Capfule  pulpy,  globofe,  fmooth,  coriaceous,  of  one 
cell,  with  four  of  five  valves.  Seeds  about  five,  convex  on 
one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  lodged  in  pulp. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  with  five  teeth.  Petals  five. 
Nedary  of  five  hollow-tipped  bodies,  bearing  the  ftamens. 

Female,  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Nedary  of  five 
feales  round  the  germen.  Stigma  feffile,  four  or  five-lobed. 
Capfule  pulpy,  of  one  cell  and  five  valves.  Seeds  five. 

1.  M.  ramiflorus.  Forft.  Prod.  70. — Native  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  New  Zeeland, 
flowering  there  in  November.  A Jhrub,  or  tree,  with  round, 
fmooth,  leafy  branches.  Leaves  deciduous,  fcattered,  on  fhort 
fmooth  footftalks,  elliptic-lanceolate  or  obovate,  obtufe, 
bluntly  ferrated,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  one  rib  and 
numerous  interbranching  reticulated  veins,  each  leaf  ap 
inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  long,  and  nearly  one  broad, 
Flower-Jlalks  feveral  together,  from  fcattered  lateral  or  axil- 
lary buds,  each  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  fwelling 
upwards,  fimple,  fmooth,  bearing  about  the  middle  a minute 
fringed  concave  bradea,  fingle-flowered.  Flowers  very  mi- 
nute, whitifh. 

Juffieu  knew  not  where  to  place  this  genus  in  his  natural 
orders,  but  was  led  by  its  artificial  charaders,  a«  it  feems, 
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to  fuppofe  it  akin  to  AJlronium  of  Jacquin  and  Linnaeus. 
Gxrtner  having  the  fruit,  which  Forfter  knew  nothing  of, 
more  happily  perceived  its  relationlhip  to  Kiggelauia. 
(See  that  article,  and  Astkonium.)  This  relationlhip  has 
induced  us  to  refer  Melicytus  to  the  Euphorbia  of  the  great 
French  botanift,  notwithftanding  the  prefence  of  petals, 
which  that  natural  order,  it  feems,  ought  to  be  without. 
We  cannot  however  be  fo  far  led  by  hypothefis  as  to  deny 
real  petals  to  K'tggelaria. 

MELIDF.S,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Eflramadura;  21  miles  S.  of  Setuval. 

MELILITE.  This  fcarce  mineral  fubftance  has  hither- 
to been  found  only  in  minute  but  very  regular  cubic  or 
parallelepipedic  crvltals : they  are  of  the  fize  of  a millet  feed, 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  externally  covered  by  a brownifh 
or  gold  yellow  cruft  of  iron  ochre.  Their  hardnefs  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fcratch  fteel. 

The  melilite  melts  before  the  blowpipe,  without  effer- 
vefcence,  into  a tranfparent  folid  glafs  of  a greenifh  colour. 
Its  powder  forms  a tranfparent  jelly  with  nitric  acid.  It 
is  not  pyro-eleftric. 

By  thefe  charatters  this  microfcopic  mineral  is  fufficiently 
diftinguifhable  from  mefotype,  ftilbite,  chabafie,  and  anal- 
cime,  to  which  it  bears  fome  diftant  refemblance. 

The  cubic  cryftals  of  the  melilite  pafs  into  the  cuneiform 
oftahedron. 

Thefe  fmall  cryftals  were  difcovered  by  M.  Fleurieu  de 
Bellevue  in  the  iiffures  of  a black,  pretty  compadl  lava, 
known  under  the  name  of  felce  romano,  found  at  Capo  di 
Bove,  near  Rome,  They  are  accompanied  by  fmall,  white, 
tranfparent,  acicular  cryftals,  which  appear  to  belong  to 
fommitc  or  nepheline.  Brongn 

MELILLA,  or  Melela,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
probably  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  feems  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  honey  produced  in  its  environs. 
The  town  is  ftrongly  fortified  and  furrounded  by  the  fea. 
The  only  communication  with  the  main  land,  inhabited  by 
the  Moors,  is  by  a draw-bridge.  It  wTas  abandoned  by  the 
Goths  when  the  Arabs  invaded  the  country,  and  being  de- 
ferted  by  the  Moors,  was  feized  on  by  the  Spaniards  about 
the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  century.  This  town  has  large 
magazines  and  cifterns  for  preferving  the  water.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  2000;  140  miles  E.  of 
Tetuan.  - N.  lat.  350  24'.  - W.  long.  2 54'. 

MELILLI,  a town  of  Sicily,  fituated  on  mount  Hybla, 
famous  for  its  excellent  honey,  to  which  it  owes  its  name  ; 
as  well  as  alfo  to  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  territory,  or 
the  fu^ar-canes  once  cultivated  there,  but  now  abandoned. 

O 

MELILOBIJS,  in  Botany,  (from  honey,  and  Ao/Soj, 
a pod,  or  legume,  alluding  to  the  tweet  pulp  in  which  the 
feeds  are  lodged,)  the  original  name  given  by  Mitchell  to 
the  Gleditfia  of  Clayton  and  Linnxus,  and  undoubtedly  a 
very  expreflive  one.  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  fuch 
(hould  always  have  a preference ; and  that  no  genus  fhould 
ever  be  confecrated  to  any  botanift,  tiil  an  expreflive  name, 
of  Greek  or  Latin  derivation,  had  firft  been  fought  in  vain. 
But  alas  ! this  is  like  wiftiing  for  honefty  and  difinterefted- 
nefs  in  thofe  who  eleft,  and  thofe  who  are  elected. 

MELILOT,  a fpecies  of  trefoil,  or  trifolium  ; which  fee. 
(See  Melilotus.)  This  plant  grows  wild  in  molt  parts  of 
Europe,  in  corn-fields,  paftures,  and  by  way-fides.  Among 
bread-corn  it  is  a troublefome  weed  ; and  ripening  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  corn,  is  often  ground  with  it,  being  dif- 
ficult to  feparate  from  it : in  fuch  a cafe  it  fpoils  the  bread, 


or  whatever  the  flour  is  ufed  for,  by  giving  it  a flrong  tafte, 
like  the  plafter  made  from  it. 

Melilot  is  fcarcely  ever  given  internally  ; but  ufed  exter- 
nally, it  was  formerly  efteemed  emollient  and  digeftive,  and 
was  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  cataplafms,  fomentations, 
and  blifter-plafters  ; but  it  is  now  laid  afide  as  being  rather 
acrid  and  irritating  than  emollient.  The  flowers  have  been 
recommended  by  fome  in  infufion,  in  the  manner  of  thofe 
of  chamomile,  as  a remedy  for  the  fluor  albus.  It  formerly 
gave  the  name  to  one  of  the  officinal  plafters,  which  received 
from  the  melilot  a green  colour  and  an  unpleafant  fmell, 
without  any  addition  to  its  efficacy. 

MELILOTUS,  fjLtUXume  of  Diofcorides,  appears  to  be 
the  Trifolium  Melilotus -officinalis  of  Linnaeus,  which  Dr.  Sib- 
tliorp  found  growing  wild,  in  low'  moift  fituations,  in  Attica 
and  different  parts  of  Greece.  This  ingenious  and  learned 
traveller  fufpe&ed  the  other  kind,  which  is  mentioned  by 
the  above  Greek  writer  as  of  a yellower  colour  and  weaker 
feent,  and  growing  about  Nola  in  Campania,  might  be 
T.  Mclilotus-italica,  which  is  found  on  the  dry  ground  of 
Mount  Hymettus,  near  Athens.  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved 
the  figure  in  the  famous  ancient  manufeript  at  Vienna,  to 
be  evidently  intended  for  one  of  thefe  fpecies. 

MELIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia;  12  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Varafdin. 

MELINDA,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated  near  the 
coaft  of  the  Indian  fea.  This  country  is  for  the  moil  part 
fertile,  producing  almoft  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  except! 
wheat  and  rice,  for  want  of  which,  thofe  who  cannot  pur- 
chafe  them  are  fupplied  with  potatoes,  which  are  here  large 
and  plentiful.  They  abound  with  other  roots  and  fruits, 
and  with  melons  of  excellent  quality.  Citrons  here  are 
abundant,  and  agreeably  perfume  the  air  during  the  greateft 
part  of  the  year.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of  venifon,  game, 
oxen,  fheep,  geefe,  and  other  poultry  ; and  a breed  of  fheep, 
whofe  tails  weigh  in  general  between  twenty  and  thirty 
pounds.  The  men  are  black,  fwarthy,  tawny,  and  white, 
and  the  women  chiefly  of  an  olive  colour  ; their  drefs  is 
elegaut,  confiding  of  fine  filks,  girt  with  rich  gold  or  filver 
girdles,  collars,  and  bracelets,  and  their  heads  are  covered 
with  veils.  The  men  wear  a kind  of  turban  ; and  in  other 
refpedls  their  drefs  confifts  of  a piece  of  cotton  wrapped 
round  the  middle,  and  reaching  below  the  knees,  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  being  naked.  Thofe  of  the  meaner  clafs, 
and  fuch  as  live  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  wear  little 
elfe  befides  a piece  of  cloth  about  their  middle,  except  their 
ftlield  and  military  weapons,  which  are  the  bow  and  arrows, 
the  feymetar,  and  the  javelin.  Their  religion  is  chiefly 
Mahometan  ; wdth  a mixture  of  idolaters ; and  their  govern- 
ment is  monarchical,  the  king  being  treated  with  great 
refpedt  and  veneration  by  his  fubjedts  : and  accompanied 
with  attendants,  who  prefent  him  with  incenfe  and  per- 
fumes, whenever  he  goes  abroad,  and  ladies  who  pay  their 
homage  to  him  with  fongs  and  feveral  kinds  of  mufical  in~ 
ftruments.  The  prince  of  this  country  was  formerly  tri- 
butary to  the  Portuguefe  ; but  they  are  now  obliged  to 
purchafe,  by  annual  prefents,  permiffion  to  trade,  and  to 
fearch  for  gold.  Adjoining  to  Melinda  are  five  other 
kingdoms,  to  which  the  connexion  and  influence  of  the 
Portuguefe  extend.  The  natives,  befides  their  commerce 
with  the  Portuguefe,  carry  on  fome  trade  with  their  own 
veffels,  in  wdiich  they  frequent  the  Red  fea,  and  Arabian 
ports ; and  they  fometimes  traverfe  the  Indian  feas, 
as  far  as  Cambaya,  in  the  territories  of  the  great  Mogul. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabians  and  Indians  bring  goods 
to  Melinda  : but  the  whole  trade,  which  is  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Mozambique,  is  ultimately  tranfacled  with  the  Por- 
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tuguefe.  The  articles  brought  to  Melinda  are  gold  from 
Sofala  ; as  well  as  ivory,  copper,  quickfilver,  all  forts  of 
lilies  and  cottons  from  Europe  and  the  Eafl  Indies,  together 
with  fpices,  rice,  and  other  grain. 

Melinda,  the  capital  of  the  above-deferibed  kingdom, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  a beautiful  plain  near  the  coafl  of  the 
Indian  fea,  and  furrounded  by  fine  gardens  and  orchards, 
producing  all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  efpecially  citrons  and 
oranges.  The  houfes  are  built  of  fquare  done’,  many  of 
them  being  conflruded  in  a magnificent  flyle,  and  all  richly 
furnifhed,  for  the  dated  refidence  of  rich  merchants,  and  the 
occafional  refort  of  foreigners,  who  carry  on  an  extenfive 
commerce  in  gold,  copper,  quickfilver,  ivory,  wax,  and 
drugs,  in  exchange  for  filk,  cottons,  linen  cloths,  corn,  and 
other  commodities.  The  harbour  is  difficult  of  accefs,  on 
account  of  rocks  and  ihelves  that  intercept  the  approach  to 
it,  and  oblige  veffels  to  come  to  anchorage  at  fome  diftance 
from  it.  The  warehoufes  at  Melinda  fupply  the  country 
with  European  goods  to  a great  diltance  within  land,  where 
they  procure  vail  quantities  of  ivory.  7’his  city  was  wholly 
built  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  is  faid  to  contain  30,000  Por- 
tuguefe,  befides  natives  ; and  includes  feve,nteen  Chriflian 
churches,  together  with  other  religious  houfes.  S.  lat.  30 
5'.  E long.  420  40'..  • 

Melinda,  one  of  the  Querimba  iflands,  in  the  Indian  fea. 
S.  lat  io°  30'. 

MELINGEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  on  the  Rufs  ; 
43  miles  N.E.  of  Berne.  N.  lat.  47°  io'.  E.  long.  8° 
*5'- 

MELINUM,  in  Natural  Hijlory , the  name  of  an  earth, 
famous  in  the  earliell  ages  of  painting,  being  the  only  white 
of  the  great  painters  of  antiquity  ; and,  according  to  Pliny’s 
account,  one  of  the  colours  with  which  alone  they  performed 
all  their  works. 

It  is  a fine  white  marly  earth,  of  a very  compad  texture, 
yet  remarkably  light ; a fort  of  texture  which  mud  render 
any  earth  fit  for  the  painter’s  life,  that  is  of  a proper  colour. 
It  is  frequently  found  forming  a ftratum  in  the  earth,  lying 
immediately  under  the  vegetable  mould.  It  is  of  a very 
fmooth,  but  not  gloffy  furface  ; is  very  foft  to  the  touch, 
adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  eafily  broken  between  the 
fingers,  and  llains  the  Ikin  in  handling.  It  melts  readily 
in  the  mouth,  and  is  perfedly  fine,  leaving  not  the  lead  grit- 
tinefs  between  the  teeth.  Thrown  into  water,  it  makes  a 
great  bubbling  and  loud  hiding  noife,  and  moulders  away 
into  a fine  powder.  It  does  -not  ferment  with  acids,  and 
fuders  no  change  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the  characters  by 
which  the  melinum  of  the  ancients  is  didinguilhed  from  all 
the  other  white  earths.  It  is  dill  found  in  the  fame  place 
from  whence  the  painters  of  old  had  it,  which  is  that  from 
whence  it  has  its  name,  the  ifland  of  Milo,  called  Melos 
by  the  Greeks,  and  is  common  in  mod  of  the  adjacent 
idands.  It  has  been  of  late  tried  here  as  a paint,  and  is 
found  not  to  make  fo  bright  a white  as  the  other  fubdances 
now  in  ufe  among  the  painters,  but  feems  not  liable,  like 
them,  to  turn  yellow  ; and  if  fo,  would  be  worth  the  con- 
fideration  of  perfons  in  the  colour-trade,  efpecially  as  it  may 
be  had  in  any  quantities  for  carriage. 

MELINUS  Color,  xfjiy.a.,  in  Antiquity , a 

colour  often  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  the  habits  of  players. 
It  was  a reddilh-yellow,  of  the  colour  of  ripe  apples,  in 
Greek  called  //.Ux,  and  their  colour  ynXoi 

MELIITLLA,  in  Geography,  a own  of  South  America, 
and  capital  of  a jurifdidion  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili  ; 43 
miles  S.E.  of  Valparaifo.  S.lat.  33  28'.  W.  long.  70  7'. 

MELIPU,  a river  of  Ceylon,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
near  Matara. 


MELIS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Gotha  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Gotha. 

MELISANA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
Friuli ; 6 miles  S.  of  Palma  Nuova. 

MELISEY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrid  of 
Lure.  The  place  contains  1499,  and  the  canton  10,1  30  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  187!  kiliometres,  in  12  com- 
munes. 

MELISMATICO  Stylo.  See  Style. 

MELISSA,  in  Botany,  from  y-iXurocc,  the  Greek  name  of 
a bee  ; or  rather,  as  that  name  itfelf,  like  the  ancient  pro- 
per names  Meliffa  and  Melijfus,  alfo  originated  from  usJu, 
honey,  becaufe  of  the  abundant  and  excellent  honey  of  the 
flowers  of  this  herb,  for  which  bees  are  faid  greatly  to  fre- 
quent them. — Balm. — Linn.  Gen.  298.  Schreb.  394.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  146.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.416.  Juff.  115.  Tourn.  t.  92.  La- 
marck Did.  v.  4.  76.  Uluflr.  t.  512.  (Horminum;  Linn. 
Gen.  299.  Juff.  1 16.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  3.  136.  Uluflr. 
t.  5 1 5. ) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  GymnoJ'permia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Verticillatee,  Linn.  Labiata,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  nearly 
bell-fliaped,  rather  dry  and  fcariofe,  fomewhat  gaping,  an- 
gular, ffriated,  permanent,  its  mouth  two-lipped  ; upper  lip 
three-toothed,  bent  backwards,  flat  ; lower  ffiorter,  fliarp- 
ifh,  deeply  cloven.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tube  cylin- 
drical ; mouth  gaping  ; upper  lip  ffiortetl,  ered,  vaulted, 
roundiffi,  cloven  ; lower  three-cleft,  the  middle  fegment 
largell  and  heart-fliaped.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  avvl-fhaped, 
two  of  them  the  length  of  the  corolla,  two  but  half  fo  long  ; 
anthers  fmall,  cohering  in  pairs.  Pijl.  Germen  four-cleft  ; 
dyle  thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  curved  with 
the  damens  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  ; fligma  flen- 
der,  cloven,  reflexed.  Peric.  none,  except  the  enlarged, 
but  otherwife  unaltered  calyx.  Seeds  in  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx,  four,  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fcariofe,  flattiffi  on  the  upper  fide ; its 
upper  lip  with  three  nearly  level-pointed  teeth.  Upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  fomewhat  vaulted,  cloven  ; middle  lobe  of  the 
lower  lip  heart-fhaped. 

1.  M . njjicinaHs.  Common  Garden  Balm.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
827.  Sm.  Prod.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  v.  1.  423.  Stokes  Mat. 
Med.  v.  2.365.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  147.  (Meliffa  ; 
Ger.  em.  689.  Apiaffrum  five  Meliffa  ; Matth.  Valgr. 
v.  2.  1 8 1 . ) — Whorls  halved.  Bradeas  oblong,  llalked. 
Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ferrated. — Native  of  the  mountains  of 
Geneva,  Savoy,  and  Italy.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  in 
lhady  woods  upon  Mount  Parnaffus,  where  it  is  dill  called 
^‘XiETo-o'xcpTov,  or  Balm-plant,  which  confirms  the  general 
opinion  of  its  being  the  yiXio-o-opjXXw  of  Diofcorides,  who 
mentions  the  lemon-like  feent  for  which  this  herb  is  fo  remark- 
able, and  on  account  of  which  it  is  fo  generally  ufed  to 
make  a grateful  cooling  infufion  for  perlons  in  fevers.  In 
this  feent  it  much  agrees  with  the  more  powerful  Verbena  tri- 
phylla,  brought  from  Peru  by  the  unfortunate  Dombey,  fee 
his  life  in  its  proper  place.  The  root  of  this  Meliffa  is 
fibrous  and  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
leafy,  fomewhat  branched,  acJtely  quadrangular,  hairy  and 
harlh  to  the  touch.  Leaves  oppofite,  flalked,  ovate,  or 
very  (lightly  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  fomewhat  hairy,  drongly 
veined,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Flowers  axillary,  in  halved 
whorls,  leaning  toward  one  fide  ; their  llalks  downy,  ac- 
companied by  fmall,  oval,  generally  feffile  bradeas.  Calyx 
hairy.  Corolla  twice  as  long,  white  or  pale-purplifh. 

2.  M.  altiffuna.  Tall  Greek  Balm.  Sibth.  in  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  v.  1.423. — Whorls  halved,  dalked.  Bradeas 

flalked. 
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ftalked.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  fharply  crenate. — Common 
in  fhady  fituations  in  Greece,  efpecially  under  hedges,  as 
well  as  in  Crete.  Sibthorp.  This  was  fufpedted  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp  to  be  the  third  xaXajuivfln  of  Diofcorides,  but  that 
point  is  fcarcely  to  be  fettled  with  any  probability.  Nei- 
ther are  we  fully  fatisfied  of  our  prefent  plant  being  fpecifi- 
cally  diftinA  from  the  firft.  By  the  fpecimens  and  figure, 
which  laft  is  deftined  for  t.  579  of  the  Flora  Greeca,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a taller  and  larger  herb,  with  rather  more  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  and  the  whorls  as  well  as  bradeas  are  elevated 
on  more  evident  (talks.  The  flower  is  reprefented  white, 
with  a pale  pink  upper  lip  ; the  lower  lip  hairy  on  the  upper 
fide  near  its  bafe,  its  middle  lobe  broadeft,  but  by  no  means 
heart-fhaped. 

3.  M.  grandiflora.  Great-flowered  Balm.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  827.  Curt.  Mag.  t 208.  (Calamentha  (lore  magno  ; 
Riv.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  46.  f.  1.  C.  montana  praeftantior  ; Ger. 
em.  687.) — Flower-flalks  axillary,  forked,  longer  than  the 
footftalks.  Brafteas  lanceolate,  feffile.  Leaves  ovate,  fer- 
rated. — Native  of  hilly  ground  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. Gerard  cultivated  this  fpecies  here  in  1596,  and  it 
may  (till  be  frequently  feen  in  gardens,  being,  as  Curtis  ob- 
ferves,  fuitable  for  the  decoration  of  rock-work.  It  thrives 
beft  in  dry  gravelly  ground,  and  is  perennial,  flowering 
throughout  the  fummer.  Foot  fibrous.  Stems  about  a foot 
high,  weak  and  fpreading.  Leaves  ovate,  hairy.  Flowers 
from  three  to  feven  on  each  long  axillary  (talk,  with  feveral 
fmall  feflile  bradeas.  Corolla  large,  light  crimfon,  with  a 
white  ftreak,  and  fpots  on  the  lower  lip.  The  whole  plant 
has  a much  more  powerful  fcent  than  M.  officinalis,  without 
any  of  the  lemon  flavour. 

4.  M.  pyrenaica.  Pyrenean  Balm.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 

v.  2.  86.  t.  183.  (M.  pyrenaica,  caule  brevi,  plantagi- 

nis  folio;  Tourn.  Inft.  193.  Magn.  Hort.  133.  t.  17. 
Horminum  pyrenaicum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  831.) — Stem  leaf- 
lefs.  Flowers  whorled,  turned  to  one  fide.  Leaves  ob- 
long, bluntly  toothed. — Native  of  the  higheft  mountains 
among  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  Tyrol  and  Carniola.  We  have 
feen  it  in  no  garden,  but  Jacquin  cultivated  this  plant  at 
Vienna.  He  was  led  by  Scopoli  to  refer  it  to  Melifla,  in- 
ftead  of  making  it  a diflinft  genus,  as  Linnaeus  had  done. 
The  root  is  long,  woody,  black,  and  perennial,  flowering 
about  the  third  year  from  the  lowing  of  the  feed,  in  June. 
Leaves  feveral,  all  radical,  oblong  or  fomewhat  ovate,  veiny, 
fmootb,  ftrongly  and  bluntly  toothed,  decurrent  at  the  bafe, 
on  long  (talks.  Flower-flalks  folitary,  about  a foot  high, 
bearing  feveral  pairs  of  oppofite,  ovate,  entire  bradeas,  and 
in  the  upper  part  numerous  brafteated  whorls  of  fimply- 
ftalked  flowers  leaning  to  one  fide.  The  Corolla  is  dark 
blue,  about  an  inch  long,  handfome,  more  bell-fhaped  than 
in  the  foregoing,  with  fhorter  lips  in  rounded  fegments. 

Such  are  all  the  genuine  Melifle  known  to  us.  The 
M . Calamintha,  Nepeta,  cretica  and  fruticofa  of  Linnaeus  ap- 
pear to  us  by  their  habit,  as  well  as  by  the  hairs  which  clofe 
the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  to  belong  to  Thymus,  to  which  genus 
the  two  firft  are  referred  in  the  Flora  Britannica.  It  hap- 
pened however  that  Willdenow  did  not  receive  this  laft- 
mentioned  work,  till  he  had  written  his  Sp.  PI.  as  far  as7'e- 
tr adynamia , and  as  the  Hort.  Kew.  generally  follows  him, 
thefe  fpecies  continue  there  as  they  were.  Indeed  the  fub- 
jeft  is  not  without  difficulty,  as  M.  oflicinalis  has  fome 
diftant  hairs  in  the  mouth  of  the  calyx ; but  its  reflexed 
upper  lip,  with  three  teeth  of  equal  height,  is  unlike  that  of 
the  four  fpecies  above  named,  though,  we  confefs,  too  fimi- 
lar  in  that  refpedt  to  fome  kinds  of  Thymus.  The  middle 
fegment  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla,  fuppofed  to  be 
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heart-fhaped  in  Melifla  and  entire  in  Thymus,  we  find  as  little 
to  be  depended  on  as  any  of'  the  above  marks. 

Melissa,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  hardy 
herbaceous,  fibrous-rooted  perennial  kind,  of  which  the 
fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  officinal,  or  common  garden  baum 
or  balm  (M.  officinalis)  ; the  great-flowered  baum  (M  gran- 
diflora) ; the  Cretan  baum  (M.  cretica)  ; and  the  fhrubby 
baum  (M.  fruticofa)  : as  to  thefe  two  laft  fuppofed  fpecies, 
fee  the  laft  article. 

The  firft  fort  varies  occafionally  with  variegated  leaves, 
and  with  the  (talks  (lender,  the  leaves  much  fhorter,  the 
whole  plant  hairy,  and  of  a ftrong  difagreeable  odour, 
the  flowers  in  whorls,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches, 
and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort ; and  has  the 
name  of  Roman  baum. 

In  the  fecond  fpecies  there  are  varieties  with  white  flowers, 
with  red  flowers,  and  with  variegated  leaves ; but  they  are 
all  inferior  to  the  purple. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  two  firft  forts  may  be  readily 
increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the 
early  autumn,  as  Oftober,  time  enough  for  the  offsets  to  be 
eftabliffied  before  the  winter  frofts  come  on.  They  fhould  be 
divided  into  fmall  pieces,  with  three  or  four  buds  to  each,  and 
the  firft  fort  planted  two  feet  a-part,  in  beds  of  common  garden 
earth,  and  the  fecond  fort  in  the  borders  or  other  parts  fingly, 
in  larger  offset  flips.  The  only  culture  they  afterwards  re- 
quire is  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  cut  off  the 
decayed  ftalks  annually  in  autumn,  digging  or  ftirring  the 
ground  between  the  plants  in  the  common  kind  very  well. 

The  third  fpecies  may  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
the  autumn  or  fpring,  but  where  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  there  will  be  a fufficient  fupply  of  young  plants 
without  any  further  trouble. 

And  the  fourth  fpecies  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  feeds 
fown  in  the  fpring  on  beds  or  in  pots,  or  by  cuttings  planted 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and 
(haded  from  the  fun.  They  frequently  live  through  the 
winter  in  warm  borders  ; but  it  is  always  proper  to  keep  a 
plant  or  two  in  pots,  ffieltcred  under  a frame  during  that 
feafon,  to  prevent  accidents. 

In  refpeft  to  the  firft  fort,  it  is  ufeful  for  various  domef- 
tic  purpofes,  and  the  others  ornamental,  in  the  borders, 
clumps,  and  other  parts,  as  well  as  affording  variety  among 
potted  plants  in  many  cafes. 

Melissa  Oflicinalis,  Common  Balm,  in  the  Materia  Medica . 
The  herb,  in  its  recent  (late,  has  a weak,  roughifh,  aromatic 
tafte,  and  a pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind  : 
and  hence  this  fpecies  has  been  denominated  “ Meliffa  odore 
citri.”  On  diftilling  the  freffi  herb  with  water,  it  impregnates 
the  firft  runnings  pretty  ftrongly  with  its  grateful  flavour:  and 
when  large  quantities  are  employed  in  this  way,  there  fepa- 
rates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  aqueous  fluid  a fmall  por- 
tion of  effential  oil,  in  colour  yellowiffi,  and  of  a very  fra- 
grant fmell.  Balm  was  formerly  efteemed  of  great  ufe,  in 
all  complaints  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a difordered  date  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  it  was  very  generally  recommended 
in  melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  affe&ions,  fo  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Paracelfus,  the  “ primum  ens  Meliffae”  promifed 
a complete  renovation  of  man.  Hoffmann  and  Boerhaave 
inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  Arab  phyficians,  and  deemed 
it  an  efficacious  remedy.  S.  Paulli  and  others  fpeak  of  its 
effects  as  an  emmenagogue : but  neither  this  nor  any  other 
medicinal  power  is  now  attributed  to  balm.  As  tea,  how- 
ever, it  makes  a grateful  diluent  drink  in  fevers,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  commonly  ufed,  either  by  itfelf  or  acidulated  with 
lemons.  The  effential  oil  probably  poffeffes  no  qualities  dif- 
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fbrent  from  many  other  aromatics  and  cordials.  Lewis  and 
Woodville. 

Melissa,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Strorigoli. 

MELISSOPHYLLUM,  in  Botany.  See  Melittis: 

MELISSUS,  in  Biography,  a philofopher  of  Samos,  of 
the  Eleatic  fe<£t,  who  flourifhed  about  the  eighty-fourth 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  440  B.C.  He  was  a difciple  of 
Parmenides,  to  whofe  doctrines  he  clofely  adhered.  As  a 
public  man,  he  was  converfant  with  affairs  of  the  flate,  and 
acquired  great  influence  among  his  countrymen,  who  had  a 
high  veneration  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  Being  appointed 
by  them  to  the  command  of  a fleet,  he  obtained  a great  naval 
victory  over  the  Athenians.  As  a philofopher,  he  maintained 
that  the  principle  of  all  things  is  one  and  immutable,  or  that 
whatever  exifts  is  one  being  ; that  this  one  being  includes  all 
things,  and  is  infinite,  without  beginning  or  end  ; that  there 
is  neither  vacuum  nor  motion  in  the  univcrfe,  nor  any  fuch 
thing  as  produ&ion  or  decay,  that  the  changes  which  it  feems 
to  fuflfer,  are  only  illufions  of  our  fenfes,  and  mere  appear- 
ances ; and  that  we  ought  not  to  lay  down  any  thing  pofi- 
tively  concerning  the  gods,  fince  our  knowledge  of  them  is 
fo  uncertain.  Themiflocles  is  faid  to  have  been  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils.  Enfield’s  Hill.  Phil. 

ME  LI  ST  AU  RUM,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Forfler, 
from  )j. i\i,  honey,  and  ravpo?,  a flake,  or  a row  of  Jharp  pales, 
the  neftary  bearing  a refemblance  to  a circular  fence  of  that 
kind.  This  author  declares  the  genus  to  belong  to  Polyga- 
mia  Dioecia,  and  profeffes  to  defcribe  a male  flower  only, 
having  never  feen  the  hermaphrodite  ones.  How  he  afcer- 
tained  the  exiftence  of  fuch,  without  having  feen  them,  in  a 
plant  known  to  himfelf  alone,  does  not  appear.  In  his  Pro- 
dromus,  p.  93,  this  is  ranged  among  the  obfcure  plants,  of 
which  he  had  feen  imperfect  fpecimens  only,  by  the  name  of 
Meliflaurum  difichunt,  and  faid  to  be  a native  of  New  Cale- 
donia. The  male  flower  is  figured  in  his  Genera , t.  72,  and 
thus  defcribed. 

“ Cah  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for  fuch.  Cor. 
minute,  in  five  deep,  roundifh,  concave,  fpreading  fegments. 
Neftary  bell-fhaped,  abrupt,  inferted  into  the  corolla,  bear- 
ing the  ftamens  on  its  margin.  Stam.  Filaments  twenty,  in- 
ferted into  the  edge  of  the  neftary,  alternately  awl-lhaped, 
with  roundifh  anthers,  and  of  a thicker  lhape,  hairy  at  the 
top,  without  anthers.  Pifl.  Germen  thickilh,  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  ; ftyle  cylindrical,  fhort ; ftigma  blunt.  Peric. 
and  Seeds  unknown,  as  well  as  the  hermaphrodite  flowers.” 
Forfer. 

Every  reader  mull  perceive  this  to  be  the  defcription  of 
an  hermaphrodite  flower  ; fo  that  we  apprehend  fome  mif- 
application  of  terms.  However  this  may  be,  the  defcription 
and  figure  are  fufficient  to  jultify  Juflieu,  who  in  his  Gene- 
ra, p.  438,  refers  Forfter’s  plant  to  his  own  Anavinga,  La- 
marck lllultr.  t.  355,  which  is  Cafearia,  Schreb.  Gen.  298, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Samyda  of  Linnxus.  See  Anavinga 
and  Casearia. 

MELITA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, concerning  which  geographers  have  entertained 
different  opinions.  Ptolemy  places  it  very  near  to  Africa. 
Silius  Italicus  gives  it  the  epithet  of  “ Lanigera”  on  ac- 
count of  its  wool.  Cicero  fpeaks  of  a temple  of  Juno, 
which  was  in  this  ifland,  fituated  near  a town  of  the  fame 
name.  As  it  was  upon  an  ifland  of  this  name  that  St.  Paul 
was  fhipwrecked,  in  his  voyage  to  Rome,  after  his  appeal 
to  Cxfar  (feeAdts,  chap,  xxvii.  andxxviii.),  the  fituation 
of  this  ifland  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  curious  and  diligent  in- 
veftigation.  But  no  perfon  has  employed  more  labour  and 


more  learning  in  the  refearch  than  Mr.  Bryant.  In  the  hif- 
tory,  we  find,  that  having  been  toffed  for  fome  time  in  the 
Adria,  they  were  at  laft  caft  upon  the  ifland  called  Melite. 
The  only  queflion  is,  which  is  the  fea,  called  Adria  or 
Adriatic  ; and  what  ifland  can  be  found  in  that  fea  under  this 
name.  The  Adriatic  fea  is  that  large  gulf  which  lies  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  ancient  Illyria,  and  retains  its  name  to 
this  day.  And  as  to  the  ifland  we  are  feeking,  there  was 
one  in  that  fea  called  “ Melite,”  which  is  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  the  belt  geographical  writers.  It  appears 
from  ancient  authorities,  that  Melita  was  an  Illyrian  ifland 
in  the  Adriatic  fea ; and  that  it  lay  between  Corcyra  Nigra 
and  the  main  land,  very  near  the  river  Naro  and  the  iflhmus 
above  it.  It  was  called  by  the  ancients  Melite,  Melitene, 
and  Melitaffa  ; at  this  day  it  is  denominated  Meleda,  and  by 
the  Sclavonians,  Mle£l,  and  is  in  the  jurifdidtion  of  Ragufa. 
Neverthelefs  it  has  been  the  common  opinion,  that  the  Meli- 
ta, now  called  Malta,  was  the  true  place  of  the  apoltle’s 
fhipwreck  ; and  the  natives  have  a tradition  of  long  {landing 
to  fupport  this  notion.  Mr.  Bryant,  however,  undertakes 
to  prove,  that  this  could  not  be  the  ifland  mentioned  by  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  A£ls.  But  in  doing  this  he  contends 
with  a hod  of  learning  and  criticifm  ; Grotius,  Cluver, 
Beza,  Bochart,  and  Bentley.  In  order  to  fupport  this  opi- 
nion, it  is  neceffary  for  them  to  prove  that  Malta  is  an 
Adriatic  ifland.  This  Bochart  has  much  laboured  to  do; 
depending  upon  the  authority  of  the  poets,  and  a few  of  the 
later  hiilorians,  who  have  extended  the  Adriatic  to  the  coafl 
of  Africa.  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  give 
a very  different  account  of  this  matter.  Mr.  Bryant,  after 
having  fairly  and  fully  flated  the  arguments  of  Bochart  in 
favour  of  Malta,  in  his  own  words,  undertakes  to  produce 
inconteftible  proof  that  Malta  was  not  the  place  mentioned 
by  the  facred  hiftorian,  and  that  Melita  Illyrica  was.  It 
muff  be  allowed  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  moll  approved  geo- 
graphers and  hiilorians,  he  has  produced  very  llrong,  and  to 
us  fatisfa&ory  evidence,  that  the  Adriatic  fea  was  compre- 
hended within  the  great  Illyrian  gulf,  and  never  reached 
farther.  Strabo  exprefsly  determines  its  extent  by  two 
fixed  boundaries,  that  cannot  be  miftaken  ; it  was  included 
between  Italy  and  the  oppofite  continent.  “ Where  then,” 
fays  our  author,  “ was  St.  Paul  fhipwrecked  ? Certainly  be- 
tween Italy  and  Illyria,  that  is,  the  oppofite  continent.  Is 
Malta  to  be  found  in  this  fituation  ? It  is  far  off,  in  a fea 
that  has  no  affinity,  no  connexion  with  thofe  coafts.  But 
the  other  Melita,  taken  notice  of  by  Scylax,  Agathemerus, 
and  Pliny,  is  fituated  in  the  Adria,  agreeable  to  the  apoflle’s 
account ; therefore,  Melita  Illyrica  is  certainly  the  ifland  there 
mentioned.”  Mr.  Bryant  flrengthens  his  other  arguments  by 
adverting  to  the  character  of  the  natives,  who  are  defcribed 
as  barbarians.  This  character  could  not  confifl- 

ently  be  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Melita  Africana 
(Malta),  which  was  firfl  colonized  by  Phoenicians,  and 
afterwards  inhabited  fucceflively  by  Carthaginians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  “ Who  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  denominate  any 
of  thefe  nations  barbarous  ? They  were  each  of  them  re- 
nowned for  arts,  of  great  power  and  wealth,  and  of  parti- 
cular elegance  and  refinement.  As  the  anceftry  was  good, 
the  poilerity  did  not  fall  off.  The  teflimony  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  (Hill.  Bibl.  1.  v.)  will  fufficiently  vindicate  them 
from  the  charge  of  being  barbarous.  We  have  an  account 
of  fome  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  ifland  that  will  ferve  to 
guide  our  judgment  concerning  this  people.  The  temples 
of  Juno  and  Hercules  appear  to  have  been  very  magnificent, 
and  of  great  extent : and  the  coins  that  were  originally  flruck 
there  are  faid  to  be  of  no  ordinary  call.  Nor  can  it  be  faid 
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that  thofe  even  of  the  lower  clafs  were  rude  and  favage  ; be- 
caufe  from  them  St.  Paul  experienced  nothing  but  civility. 
But  if  we  take  a view  of  Melita  Illyrica,  the  fcene  will  be 
changed,  and  the  appellation  will  be  found  to  be  more  appli- 
cable. The  character  of  the  Illyrians,  near  whom  this  ifland 
was  fituated,  is  reprefented  as  barbarous  beyond  meafure. 
Modern  travellers  report  of  Malta  that  it  harbours  no  fer- 
penfs  ; a blefiing,  we  are  told,  bequeathed  to  the  ifland  by 
St.  Paul  at  his  departure.  If  this  be  true  of  Malta,  what 
is  allowed  as  a teft  of  the  apoflle’s  having  been  upon  the 
ifland,  is  a proof  to  me,  fays  our  author,  that  he  never  was 
there.  As  there  are  no  ferpents  now,  my  conclufion  is, 
that  there  never  were  any  ; and  confequently  it  could  not  be 
the  place  where  St.  Paul  exhibited  the  miracle.  For  other 
particulars  we  muft  refer  to  Mr.  Bryant  himfelf.  Bryant’s 
Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  &c.  1767,  4to. 

MELITENE,  Meledni,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Arme- 
nia Minor,  which  extended  to  the  right  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  was  traverfed  by  the  river  Meles. — Alfo,  a town  of  Cap- 
padocia, to  the  S.E.,  upon  a ftream  which  difcharged  itfelf 
into  the  river  Meles. — Alfo,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Cappado- 
dia,  occupying  the  S.E.  part  of  it. 

MELITENSIS  Terra,  Earth  of  Malta,  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  an  earth  of  which  there  are  two  very  different 
kinds,  the  one  of  the  genus  of  the  boles,  the  other  of  the 
marles.  The  latter  is  that  known  by  medicinal  authors  un- 
der this  name  7 the  former  is  the  Malta  earth  now  in  ufe  : 
but  both  being  brought  from  the  fame  place,  are  confufedly 
called  by  the  lame  name. 

The  Maltefe  bole,  which  is  what  we  ufe  now,  is  a fine 
earth,  of  a clofe  compadl  texture,  very  heavy  ; when  dug 
it  is  of  a very  pure  white,  but  it  is  apt  to  contradl  a yellow- 
nefs  in  drying,  and  become  of  a cream  colour.  It  is  of  a 
very  fmooth  and  fhining  furface,  fcarcely  at  all  ftains  the  fkin 
in  handling,  adheres  flrongly  to  the  tongue,  and  melts  into  a 
butter-like  fubltance  in  the  mouth.  It  makes  no  effer- 
vefcence  with  aquafortis,  or  any  other  acid  menftruum, 
and  fuffers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  Hill.  For 
the  charadler  of  boles,  fee  Boles.  The  Maltefe  marie, 
which  is  the  terra  Melitenfis  of  medicinal  authors,  is  a loofe, 
crumbly,  and  very  light  earth,  of  an  unequal  and  irregular 
texture,  and  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  foon  falls  into 
fine  foft  powder  ; but  when  preferred  and  dried,  it  becomes 
a loofe  light  mafs,  of  a dirty  white  colour,  with  a greyifh 
call  : it  is  rough  to  the  touch,  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue, 
is  very  eafily  crumbled  to  powder  between  the  fingers,  and 
ltains  the  hands.  Thrown  into  water  it  fwells,  and  after- 
wards moulders  away  into  a fine  powder.  It  ferments  very 
violently  with  acid  menftruums. 

Both  kinds  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  ifland  of 
Malta,  and  the  latter  has  been  much  efteemed  as  a remedy 
againft  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  but  with  how  much 
juttice  we  cannot  fay.  The  other  has  fupplied  its  place  in 
the  German  fhops,  and  is  ufed  there  as  a cordial,  a fudorific, 
and  aftringent.  For  the  character  of  marles,  fee  Marle. 

MELITIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Theffaly  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Lariffa. 

MELITITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  an  indu- 

rated clay,  of  a yellowilh  colour,  but  in  many  refpedls  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  the  moro&hus  or  French  chalk  : 
which,  when  pulverized,  yields  with  water  a milky  li- 
quor, of  a talle  fomewhat  like  honey  : whence  it  takes  its 
name. 

It  is  a fmooth  fubftance,  of  a compaft  texture  and  great 
weight,  of  a fine,  even,  gloffy  furface,  fmooth  and  foft  to 
the  touch,  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  nor  Itain  the 
fingers  ; but  drawn  along  a rough  furface,  leaves  a fine  (len- 


der white  line,  and  ftiaved  into  very  thin  pieces, jhasTome  de- 
gree of  tranfparence.  It  does  not  ferment  with  acids,  and 
burns  to  a pure  white. 

It  is  found  in  mines  of  metals,  and  feems  to  partake  pretty 
much  of  the  nature  of  lead ; having  a fweetnefs  fomewhat 
like  that  of  the  fal  faturni,  but  much  fainter.  It  only  dif- 
fers from  the  gala&ite,  in  that  it  is  milder  to  the  tafte.  (See 
Galactites.)  The  ancients  ufed  it  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  and  to  dry  ulcers. 

They  alfo  applied  it  externally  in  ulcers,  and  gave  it  in- 
wardly as  a foporific  to  people  who  were  to  fuffer  pain,  fup- 
pofing  it  would  make  them  lefs  fenfible  of  it.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent very  common  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  many  other 
places,  hut  is  not  known  or  regarded. 

Melitites  Lapis,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  fome 
of  the  roander  fpecies  of  echinitae,  from  their  refembling  an 
apple  in  their  fhape. 

MELITO,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  Chriftian  father, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  fecond  century,  was  bilhop  of  Sardis. 
Some  moderns  have  fuppofed  him  the  fame  as  the  angel  of 
the  church  of  Sardis,  to  whom  the  epiftle  in  the  book  of 
Revelation  was  directed,  but  the  moll  judicious  critics  have 
abandoned  this  idea.  He  travelled  into  Paleftine  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  afcertaining  the  number  of  books  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament,  and  he  is  the  firft  Chriftian  writer  who  has  given  us 
a catalogue  of  thofe  books,  which  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Jews,  excepting  that  it  does  not  contain  the  book  of  Efther. 
Melito  was  in  the  number  of  thofe  fathers  who  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  addreffed  an  apology  to  the 
emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  in  behalf  of  the  perfecuted 
Chriftians,  of  which  a fragment  is  preferved  by  Eufebius. 
In  this  piece  he  intreats  the  emperor  to  examine  the  accufa- 
tions  which  were  preferred  againft  the  Chriftians,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  their  perfecutions  and  fufferings,  by  revoking  the 
edidl  that  he  had  publilhed  againft  them.  He  reprefented 
to  him,  “ that  fo  far  was  the  Roman  empire  from  having  been 
injured  or  weakened  by  Chriftianity,  that  it  was  the  more 
firmly  eftablilhed  fince  the  introdu&ion  of  that  religion  into 
it.”  He  boldly  ftated  that  the  Chriftian  religion  had  been 
perfecuted  only  by  wicked  emperors,  fuch  as  Nero  and 
Domitian  : and  that,  therefore,  they  naturally  indulged  the 
hope,  that  from  his  known  clemency  and  goodnefs  they 
Ihould  receive  the  fame  protedlion  which  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the  reign  of  Adrian.  The  date  of  this  apology  is 
fixed  by  Eufebius  to  170,  but  Lardner  andfome  others, trom 
internal  evidence,  give  it  the  date  of  175  or  177.  Melito 
was  author  of  various  treatifes,  the  titles  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  works  of  Eufebius,  but  of  thefe  only  a few  frag- 
ments remain.  From  the  title  of  one  of  thofe  pieces,  “ Con- 
cerning the  Revelation  of  John,”  critics  have  inferred  that  he 
efteemed  the  Look  of  Revelation  of  canonical  authority,  apid. 
to  have  been  written  by  the  apoftle  John.  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  Melito’s  death,  except  what  is  gathered  from  a let- 
ter of  Polycrates  to  Vi&or,  bilhop  of  Rome,  which  proves 
it  took  place  before  the  eledlion  of  that  pontiff,  in  the  year 
192.  Lardner.  Gen.  Biog. 

Melito,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  and  bifhop’s  fee 
of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  feveral  miles  S.  of  Monte 
Leone. 

MELITOPOL,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Tauris,  fituated  on  a lake  about  12  miles  from  the  fea  of 
Azof.  N.  lat.  46°  12'.  E.  long.  350  10'. 

MELITTIS,  in  Botany , from  a,  which  in  the  attic 
dialed!  is  the  name  of  a bee  ; fo  that  this  word  is,  in  faft, 
equivalent  to  Meliffa , and  was  adopted  by  Linnasus  therefore 
for  the  Ballard  Balm. — Linn.  Gen.  299.  Schreb.  395. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1 57.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v,  3.  Sm. 
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Fl.  Brit.  643.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  421.  Juff.  1 16. 
Lamarck  DiCL  v.  4.  80.  Illuftr.  t.  513. — Clafs  and  order, 
Didynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verlicillatee , Linn. 
Labiatse , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
round,  ftraight,  its  mouth  two-lipped ; tipper  lip  longeit, 
acute  ; lower  Ihorteft,  cloven,  acute,  its  legments  gaping. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent  ; tube  much  narrower  than  the 
calyx  ; mouth  not  much  wider  ; upper  lip  ere&,  roundilh, 
undivided  ; lower  fpreading,  three-cleft,  obtufe,  its  middle 
fegment  largeft,  flat,  undivided,  crenate.  Stam.  Filaments 
four,  awl-lhaped,  Iheltered  by  the  upper  lip,  the  two  inter- 
mediate ones  fhorter  than  the  outer  ones  ; anthers  cohering 
in  pairs,  forming  a crofs,  cloven,  obtufe.  Pijl.  Germen  ob- 
tufe, four-cleft,  hairy  ; ftyle  thread- Ihaped,  the  length  and 
fituationof  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  cloven,  acnte.  Peric.  none, 
except?  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds  four,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx. 

Obf.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx  differ  in  number  in  the 
different  fpecies. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  unequal,  much  wider  than  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  flat ; lower  three-lobed, 
crenate.  Anthers  forming  a crofs. 

1.  M.  Meliffiophyllum.  Reddilh  Baftard-Balm.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  832.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  577.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  26. 
(Meliffophyllum;  Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  21.  f.  2.  Meliffa 
Fuchfii  ; Camer.  Hort.  t.  30  ) — Calyx  three-lobed,  nearly 
Imooth. — Native  of  rather  mountainous  woods  and  thickets 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Fiance,  Greece,  and  the  fouth- 
welt  extremity  of  England,  flowering  in  the  beginning  of 
fuminer.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial.  Stems  herba- 
ceous, ereCt,  fimple,  fquare,  leafy,  hairy,  about  eighteen 
inches  high.  Leaves  oppofite,  italked,  ovate,  ferrated, 
hairy,  full  two  inches  long  and  one  broad  ; paler  and  rather 
pohlhed  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  about  three  on  each 
fide,  moftly  turned  one  way,  on  fimple  reddilh  round  ftalks. 
Calyx  purplilh,  with  hairy  ribs,  ample,  three-lobed  ; the 
upper  lobe  or  lip  longeft,  acute,  often  notched  or  toothed  at 
each  fide ; lower  lip  in  two  vertical,  equal,  pointed  or 
notched,  fide-lobes.  Corolla  large  and  handfome,  thrice  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  externally  flelh-coloured,  internally 
whitifh,  the  lip  marked  with  a divided  crimfon  fpot,  and  a 
few  dots  on  its  principal  fegment,  and  more  or  lefs  of  a 
ftain  on  its  two  lateral  lobes.  The  whole  herb  has,  when 
frelh,  rather  an  offcnfive  fmell ; when  dried  it  acquires  the 
fcent  of  new  hay,  like  woodruff,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with 
the  next.  Some  of  the  old  authors  miitook  this  Melittis, 
or  the  following,  for  they  did  not  always  diftinguifh  the  two, 
for  the  [xiXicrtrotpjWov  of  Diofcorides  ; but  that  is  evidently 
rather  our  Melffia  officinalis , and  as  far  as  can  be  concluded 
from  the  fynonym  of  Apiaffirum , the  Meliffiophyllum  of  Pliny. 
Haller  therefore  is  to  blame  in  citing  the  Roman  author,  to 
fupport  his  own  preference  of  this  laft-mentioned  name,  to 
that  adopted  bv  Linnaeus,  for  the  genus  before  us. 

2.  M.  grandiffiora.  Purple  and  White  Baftard-Balm. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  6^6.  f M.  Meliffophyllum;  Curt.  Lond. 
fafc.  6 t.  39.  Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  52.  Meliffophyllum  ; Ri- 
vin. Monop.  Irr.  t.  21.  f 1.  M.  adulterintim  ; Fuchs.  Hilt. 
497.  fig.  498,  verum.) — Calyx  in  four  equal  lobes,  nearly 
Imooth. — Native  of  woods  in  Hungary  and  Switzerland,  as 
well  as  in  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  flowering  early  in  the 
fummer.  Linnaeu*,  Haller,  and  their  pupils  for  the  moft 
part,  have  confounded  this  with  the  foregoing,  from  which 
it  differs  effentially  in  the  calyx,  whofe  lobes  are  four,  all  la- 
teral, none  vertical,  for  the  moft  part  entire,  though  fome- 
times  notched.  The  corolla  is  larger  than  the  other  fpecies, 
white,  with  a pale  tinge  of  yellow  or  cream  colour  in  its  up- 


per part,  the  middle  fegment  of  its  lower  lip  purple  with  a 
white  margin.  The  general  habit  form  and  fcent  of  the  two 
plants  agree,  but  this  is  rather  the  moft  ornamental.  Clu- 
lius  diftinguilhed  them  in  his  Hijl.  v.  2.  37,  as  did  after  him 
Johnfon  in  Ger.  em.  690.  The  figure  in  Fuchfius  marked 
Meliffiophyllum  verum , is  evidently  intended  for  our  prefent 
plant,  the  calyx  being  very  clearly  defined  ; but  his  account 
can  only  belong  to  the  Garden  Balm,  Melffia  officinalis , as 
the  lemon  fcent  is  particularly  noticed.  It  feems  therefore 
that  the  cuts  of  thefe  two  very  diffimilar  plants  have  been 
tranfpofed  by  his  printer,  a miftake  hitherto  unnoticed. 
Hence  Fuchfius  is  very  erroneoufly  quoted  by  Vaillant, 
Haller,  and  others,  as  making  this  Melittis  the  true  Melffia , 
or  fjuXurcroZvXXov. 

3.  M.  japonica.  Japan  Baftard-Balm.  Thunb.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  338.  Willd.  n.  2.  (M.  Meliffophyllum, 

Thunb.  Jap.  24S.) — Calyx  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate, 
obtufe,  unequally  ferrated. — Native,  as  it  is  prefumed,  of 
Japan,  though  Thunberg  faw  only  one  plant,  cultivated  in 
a pot,  in  the  ifiand  of  Nipon,  in  his  journey  towards  Jeddo, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  Japanefe  called  it  Sjuwo. 
Stem  ereCt,  villous,  fimple,  a fpan  high.  Leaves  alternate, 
ftalked,  ovate,  obtufe,  unequally  and  doubly  ferrated,  vil- 
lous, fpreading,  a finger’s  length.  Footjlalles  the  length 
of  the  nail.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  each  on  a hairy 
ftalk,  an  inch  long.  Calyx  rough  with  bridles,  drooping. 
Thunb. 

The  leaves  being  alternate,  is  fo  improbable  in  this  genus, 
that  we  cannot  but  fufpeCt  a miftake  in  that  particular,  or 
in  the  generic  characters  of  the  plant.  We  know  nothing 
of  this  fpecies  but  what  Thunberg  has  given  above. 

Melittis,  in  Gardening , comprehends  a plant  of  the 
flowery  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is, 
the  baitard balm  (M.  meliffophyllum). 

In  this  plant  there  is  much  honey  fecreted,  from  a gland 
that  encircles  the  bafe  of  the  germ  ; it  is  of  courfe  a fa- 
vourite plant  with  bees. 

And  there  is  a variety  fmaller  in  all  refpefts,  with  the 
leaves  ovate  and  heart-fhaped,  the  flowers  not  fo  large,  and 
ufually  of  a pale  red,  but  fometimes  white,  which  is  a native 
of  Switzerland,  and  other  fimilar  iituations. 

Method  of  Culture. — Plants  of  this  fort  are  capable  of 
being  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  and  planting  them  out 
early  in  the  autumn,  where  they  are  to  remain  ; but  the 
roots  ftiould  not  be  parted  oftener  than  every  third  year. 
When  feeds  can  be  procured,  they  may  alfo  be  railed  by 
fowing  them  in  the  early  fpring,  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  plants  fucceed  bell  in  a loamy  foil  and  eaftern  afpeCt, 
w’here  they  can  be  had. 

They  are  capable  of  affording  ornament  in  the  borders  and 
other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds  and  gardens. 

MELIUS  Inquirendum,  in  Law , a writ  which  lieth  for 
a fecond  inquiry  to  be  made  of  what  lands  and  tenements  a 
man  died  feifed,  where  partiality  is  fufpedted  upon  the  writ 
called  diem  claujit  extremum. 

A “ melius  inquirendum’’  fhall  be  awarded  out  of  B.R. 
where  a coroner  is  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  direCled  to 
fpecial  commiffioners.  1 Vent.  181. 

MELIZZANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  La- 
vora  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Capua. 

MELKOVATE,  a town  of  Bulgaria  ; 52  miles  S.  of 
Viddin. 

MELKSHAM,  a confiderable  market-town  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Melkfham  and  county  of  Wilts,  England;  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  the  river  Avon,  at  the  diftance  of  23 
miles  from  Bath,  and  96  from  London.  In  ancient  times 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  a place  of  confiderable  note  by 
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the  authors  of  the  Magna  Britannia,  who  affert  that  the 
Conqueror  eftablifhed  a court  of  royal  jurifdi&ion  here. 
Edward  I.,  according  to  the  fame  authority,  had  likewife  a 
foreft  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  was  joined  to  that  of 
Chippenham,  and  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  Matthew 
Fitz-John,  who  was  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Devizes.  But 
if  thus  important  in  early  times  it  feems  to  have  greatly  de- 
cayed before  the  age  of  Leland,  as  neither  he,  nor  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Camden,  fo  much  as  mention  it,  though  the  former 
was  undoubtedly  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Of  late  years, 
however,  it  has  again  rifen  to  fome  degree  of  confequence 
by  the  influence  of  trade.  For  a confiderable  period  Melk- 
ftiam  has  been  celebrated  for  its  manufa&ure  of  .fupcrfine 
cloths  and  caflimere.  The  buildings  of  this  town  are  in 
general  conftru&ed  of  freeftone,  poffeffing,  individually,  an 
appearance  of  much  neatnefs,  but  the  flreets  are  irregular 
and  narrow.  The  church,  of  which  the  living  is  a vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salifbury,  is  a fpa- 
cious  edifice,  with  a handfome  tower  in  the  centre.  Here 
are  likewife  meeting-houfes  for  diflenters  of  different  deno- 
minations, particularly  Independents  and  Baptifis.  Metho- 
difts  are  lefs  numerous  than  in  mod  other  towns  of  the  fame 
extent  in  England,  though  they  have  increafed  confiderably 
of  late  years.  According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of 
180 1,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  parifh  was 
edimated  at  4030  perfons,  1864  males,  and  2166  females, 
of  whom  1299  were  engaged  in  trade,  and  370  in  agricul- 
ture. The  proportion  of  poor  is  very  great,  owing  to  the 
manufactories  which  have  again  begun  to  decline,  and  will 
probably  foon  leave  the  town  entirely,  as  has  already  taken 
place  with  regard  to  Corfham.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  new  procefs  in  the  cloth  manufacture,  Melkfham  has 
loft  the  advantages  it  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  poffefs  in 
refpeCt  of  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  The  petty 
feflions  for  Melkfham  and  Tinehead  divifion  are  held  here. 
The  market  is  on  every  alternate  Monday.  A branch  of 
the  Wilts  and  Berkfhire  canal  comes  clofe  up  to  the  town, 
and  communicates  wdth  Bath  and  Briftol.  About  two  miles 
weft  of  Melkfham  is  Shaw-bill-houfe,  the  feat  of  R.  Heath- 
cote,  efq.  Magna  Britannia,  Wiltfhire.  Britton’s  Beauties 
of  Wiltfhire. 

MELL  Islands,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands,  near  the  W. 
coaft  of  Scotland.  N.  lat.  58'’  15'.  W.  long.  40  37'. 

MELLABA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Barca. 
N.  lat.  3i°5'.  E.  long.  23  44.'. 

MELLARIA,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  Fuentes  Ovejuna, 
a town  of  Hifpania,  in  Boetica,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  S.W.  of  Sifapa  ; which  was  a confiderable  place, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hifpania,  in  Boetica  (now  Tarifa ),  fituated  towards 
the  fouth  on  a ftrait,  famous  for  its  falt-works  and  for 
its  commerce  in  falted  provilions.  According  to  the  Iti- 
nerary of  Antonine,  it  was  12  miles  towards  the  W.  from 
Portus  Albus. 

MELLATS,  in  Chemiftry,  are  combinations  of  an  acid 
called  the  mellitic  with  certain  bafes.  See  Mellitic  Acid. 

MELLE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  and  princi- 
pal place  of  a diftriCt  in  the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres ; 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Niort.  The  place  contains  1741,  and 
the  canton  7782  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  165  kilio- 
metres,  in  13  communes.  N.  lat.  46  13'.  W.  long.  4'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Wellphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Olna- 
bruck  ; 11  miles  S.E.  ofVorden. 

MELLEGETTA,  Melegetta,  or  Milleguctta,  in  Bo- 
tany, the  African  name,  if  we  miftake  not,  of  the  Grains 
of  Paradife,  Aniomum  Grana  Paradifi  of  Linnaeus ; fee  Amo- 
mum,  fp.  15.  See  alfo  Grain -Coajl,  where  this  word  is 


fpelt  Malaguetta,  and  fuppofed  to  be  of  Portuguefe  origin. 
It  is  likewife  the  Spanifti  name  of  the  lame  drug,  and, 
wherever  it  may  have  originated,  is  now  in  common  ufe 
amongft  the  black  natives  of  Sierra  Leone.  From  thence 
we  obtained,  many  years  ago,  by  the  kindnefs  of  Dr.  Adam 
Afzelius,  fpecimens  of  thefe  grains  in  their  native  hulk  or 
capfule,  a thing  heretofore  unknown  among  colle&ors  of 
Materia  Medica  in  England.  We  received  alfo,  at  the 
fame  time,  fpecimens  of  the  plant,  which  is  a genuine  Amo- 
mum,  according  to  Mr.  Rofcoe’s  able  elucidation  of  the 
Linnsean  order  of  Scitamincec,  fee  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8. 
351.  t.  20.  f . 1 1 ; and  is  now  growing,  in  many  of  the 
Englilh  Itoves,  from  feeds  brought  over  by  Dr.  Afzelius ; 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  its  flowering.  The  new  edi- 
tion of  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  does  not  contain  this  fpecies,  but 
it  is  admitted  into  the  catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  garden 
by  Mr.  Donn,  we  believe  with  perfedft  propriety.  As  no 
authentic  chara&ers  or  defcriptions  of  this  plant  have  ap- 
peared, and  its  fynonyms  are  altogether  confufed,  even  in 
the  bell  writers,  we  lhall  attempt  to  clear  up  the  whole  of 
its  hiftory. 

Amomum  Grana  Paradifi,  Grains  of  Paradife.  (True 
Mellegetta  Pepper.  Af%elius .)  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Berg. 
Mat.  Med.  v.  1.  3.  (A.  n.  3;  Linn.  Mat.  Med.  2,  with 

an  erroneous  character.  Grana  Paradifi  officin.  ; Dale 
Pharmac.  277  ; Bauh.  Pin.  413  ; both  with  many  wrong 
fynonyms.  Melligetta ; Cord.  Hift.  195.  Melegueta  ; 
Bauh.  Prod.  158.  Lobel.  Adverf.  445’. ) — Stalk  Ample. 
Brafteas  numerous,  clofely  imbricated.  Leaves  crowded, 
ovato-lanceolate,  pointed.  Capfule  oblong,  bluntly  trian- 
gular, minutely  hifpid.  Seeds  roundilh. — Native  of  Guinea, 
about  Sierra  Leone,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought 
very  foon  after  the  difcovery  of  that  country  by  European 
navigators.  The  root  is  perennial,  woody,  creeping  hori- 
zontally. Stems  ereft,  Ample,  (lender,  three  feet  high,  leafy, 
but  dellitute  of  flowers.  Leaves  numerous,  crowded,  two- 
ranked,  alternate,  a fpan  long  and  an  inch  broad,  lanceolate, 
or  (lightly  ovate,  with  a long  taper  point,  entire,  fmooth, 
fingle-ribbed,  ftriated  with  innumerable  oblique  veins.  Their 
flavour  is  (lightly  aromatic,  after  having  been  dried  twenty 
years.  Footjlalks  (heathing,  linear,  very  long,  fmooth,  ftri- 
ated. Floaver-Jlalks  radical,  folitary,  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
afcending,  clothed  with  numerous,  clofe,  (heathing  braffeas, 
all  abrupt,  ribbed,  fomewhat  hairy  and  fringed  ; the  lower 
ones  very  (hort ; the  upper  gradually  much  larger.  Of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  nothing  can  be  made  out  from  our  fpeci- 
mens. Capfule  an  inch  and  half  long,  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, oblong,  bluntly  triangular,  fcarcely  ovate,  beaked,  of 
a dark  reddifti-brown,  ribbed,  coriaceous,  rough  with  mi- 
nute deciduous  briftly  hairs.  When  broken  it  is  very  power- 
fully aromatic,  even  after  being  kept  twenty  years,  with  a 
peculiar  pepper-like  flavour,  rather  too  ftrong  to  be  agree- 
able. Seeds  numerous,  enveloped  in  membranes  formed  of 
the  dried  pulp,  roundilh  or  fomewhat  angular,  of  a Ihining 
golden  brown,  minutely  rough  or  granulated,  extremely  aro- 
matic, hot,  and  acrid. 

Of  this  plant  or  its  capfule  we  have  in  vain  fought  for  a 
figure  in  any  book  within  our  reach.  The  old  authors  con- 
founded with  it  the  Cardamomum  majus,  of  which  a figure 
may  be  found  in  Camerarius’s  Epitome  11.  f.  1.  Tabern. 
Kreuterb.  1319.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  1.  25.  Ger.  em.  1542, 
the  largeft  kind.  Bauh.  Hilt.  v.  2.  204.  This  is  Amomum 
angujlifolium  of  Sonnerat’s  Voyage  aux  Indes,  v.  2.  242. 
t.  137,  found  iR  marlhy  ground  in  Madagafcar.  The  habit 
of  this  fpecies  is  not  unlike  what  we  have  defcribed ; but 
the  capfule,  (of  which  old  authors  miftake  the  bafe  for  the 
fummit,  and  therefore  compare  it  to  a fig,)  is  very  different, 
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being  ovate,  flattened  at  one  fide,  ftriated,  but  fmooth, 
nearly  twice  the  fize  of  the  above.  Seeds  larger  than  the 
former,  but  otherwife  not  very  unlike  in  appearance,  though 
totally  different  in  their  flavour,  which  much  refembles  that 
of  the  fmall  Eaft  Indian  Cardamom,  and  has  none  of  that 
vehemently  hot  acrid  tafte,  for  which  the  Grains  of  Paradife 
are  remarkable. 

Gsertner  has  miftaken  for  the  Mellegetta  Pepper  another 
very  different  fpecies  of  Amomum , for  which  genus  he  per- 
verfely  retains  the  name  Zingiber.  This  is  figured  in  his 
t.  12,  by  the  name  of  Z.  Melegueta,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  large  and  copious  bra&eas,  each  two  inches  long,  en- 
compafling  the  capfule.  The  latter  is  nearly  as  long,  ovate, 
with  a corrugated  beak.  Seeds  ovate  or  nearly  globular, 
partly  angular,  fmooth  and  polifhed,  lead-coloured,  livid, 
or  glaucous,  with  a ftrong  umbilicated  fear  at  their  bafe, 
furrounded  with  a whitifh  rather  tumid  margin.  Profeffor 
Afzelius  has  favoured  us  with  fome  feeds  which  anfwer 
very  well  to  this  defeription,  except  in  being  twice  as  large 
as  Gaertner.  reprefents  them.  But  this  is  not  an  unfrequent 
error  with  him.  Of  the  capfule,  or  plant  producing  thefe 
feeds,  we  have  no  information. 

Another  fpecies,  nearly  akin  to  this  of  Gaertner,  (and 
which  we  fhould  almoft  have  taken  for  his  plant,  were  it 
not  for  the  feeds  juft  mentioned,  confidered  as  fuch  by  our 
friend  Afzelius,)  is  deferibed  in  Clufius,  ( Exot . 38 -Jig-  14*) 
of  which  we  have  one  capfule,  with  feeds.  The  author 
deferibes  this  as  bearing  four'capfules  together  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalk,  encompaffed  with  Jhort  bradleas  at  the  bafe, 
not  long  ones  as  in  Gaertner.  The  capfules  are  two  inches 
in  length,  ovate  with  a long  beak,  flightly  triangular,  car- 
tilaginous rather  than  leathery,  ftriated,  fmooth,  reddifh- 
brown.  Seeds  ovate  inclining  to  cylindrical,  dark  brown, 
exquifitely  fmooth  and  fhining,  with  a light  brown  corru- 
gated and  notched  margin  furrounding  the  fear.  They  are 
but  flightly  aromatic.  Clufius  feems  to  have  received  from 
Madagafcar  the  true  Cardamomum  majus,  Amomum  angujli- 
folium  of  Sonnerat  mentioned  above,  which  he  rightly  dif- 
tinguifhes  from  the  Mellegetta  Pepper,  and  feems  to  imply 
that  it  is  alfo  diftinft  from  his  fig.  14,  of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

By  the  above  remarks  it  appears  that  the  fpecies  of  this 
genus  are  very  imperfectly  known.  We  have,  befides,  fpe- 
cimens  of  fome  that  are  not  at  all  delcribed.  It  is  highly 
defirable  that  botanical  travellers  fhould  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  this  tribe,  the  feeds  of  feveral  of  which  are  im- 
portant articles  of  commerce,  and  not  ufelefs  in  medicine. 
The  botanical  hiftory  of  none  of  the  Cardamoms  was  pro- 
perly knowui  to  Linnaeus,  and  that  ef  the  Cardamomum  me- 
dium, Zingiber  Enfal  of  Gaertner,  is  ftill  entirely  in  the  dark. 
By  the  inflorefcence  we  prefume  it  of  Dr.  Maton’s  genus 
Elettdria , Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  254.  S. 

MELLI,  or  Lamlem,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cafhna,  on  the  E.  by  Wangara,  on  the 
S.  by  Guinea,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  mountains,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Gago  ; 500  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W., 
and  from  150  to  200  in  breadth.  N.  lat.  1 ic  30' to  1 5°, 
E.  long.  5°  30'  to  14°  50'. 

MELLID,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Gallicia  ; 20  miles  E. 
of  Compoftella. 

MELLIFAVIUM,  (from  mel  and  favus,  a honey-comb,) 
in  Surgery.  See  Meliceris. 

MEL  LITE  ; Honig-Jiein,  Wern.;  Honey-Jlone,  Jamefon  ; 
Mellite , Haiiy,  Broch.  Brongn.  ; MeUilite , Kirw. 

This  mineral,  which,  by  moft  mineralogifts,  is  clafled  with 
the  inflammable  fubftances,  was  miftaken,  by  Born  and  other 
writers,  for  a cryftallized  variety  of  amber,  till  Werner  and 


Laumont,  and  principally  Klaproth,  determined  its  true  na- 
ture, which  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  other  mi- 
neral fubftance  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Its  colour  is  honey-yellow,  of  more  or  lefs  purity  and 
intenlity,  palling  into  wax  and  fometimes  into  ftraw  and 
greyifh-yellow. 

It  is  feldom  found  mafiive  and  in  detached  grains ; gene- 
rally cryftallized. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  cryftals  is  an  odtohedron  with 
common  bale  perfectly  fquare  ; the  inclination  of  each  face 
of  the  four-fided  pyramid,  on  its  correfponding  face  in  the 
other  pyramid,  is,  according  to  Haiiy,  = 93  22’.  This 
primitive  cryftal  (Mellite primitif,  Haiiy,  pi.  62.  f.  12.)  oc- 
curs more  frequently  than  the  following  modifications. 

1.  The  primitive  oCtohedron  having  all  the  folid  angles 
of  the  bafe  replaced  by  quadrilateral  planes,  which,  when 
they  meet,  form  a rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  w'hich  is,  how'- 
ever,  different  from  the  garnet  dodecahedron  in  the  meafure- 
ment  of  its  angles.  (Mellite  dodecaedre,  Haiiy,  ib.  fig.  14.) 

2.  The  primitive  oCtohedron,  with  the  folid  angles  of  the 
bafe  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  fummit  of  the  pyramids,  each 
replaced  by  a quadrilateral  plane,  the  furface  of  which  is 
fometimes  more'  or  lefs  convex  or  curvilinear.  (Mellite 
epointe , Haiiy,  ib.  fig.  13.) 

The  cryftals,  w'hich  are  fmall  and  very  fmall,  are  generally 
fingly  difperfed,  fometimes  grouped  together;  their  furfaces 
are  fmooth  and  fhining,  feldom  rough,  and,  as  it  were,  cor- 
roded. 

Internally  it  is  fplendent ; luftre  intermediate  between 
vitreous  and  refinous. 

FraCture  perfectly  conchoidal ; the  fragments  are  indeter- 
minately angular,  and  pretty  (harp-edged. 

It  is  feldom  found  perfectly  tranfparent ; oftener  tranflucent 
and  opaque,  and  poffeffes  a very  dirtinCt  double  refraCtion. 

It  is  foft  ; more  fo  than  amber.  Brittle.  Eafily  fran- 
gible, and  yields  a yellowifh-grey  powder.  Specif,  gravity 
1.530,  Klapr.,  ’..5858,  Haiiy,  1.666  Abich.  The  purer 
cryftals  become  flightly  eleCtric  by  friCtion. 

Expofed  to  the  flame  of  a candle,  or  on  a burning  coal,  it 
firft  becomes  opaque,  and  w'hite  fpotted  with  black,  which 
foon  gives  way  to  a pure  white.  No  fmoke,  flame,  or  odour 
are  perceived  during  this  procefs.  Projected  on  melted  nitre 
no  real  detonation  takes  place,  but  only  a flight  fcintilla- 
tion  ; and  the  earthy  part  remains  mixed  with  the  nitre. 

It  is  entirely  foluble  in  nitric  acid  without  heat,  and  the 
fragments  remain  tranflucid  ; in  muriatic  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fragments  become  more  or  lefs  opaque. 

Abich  and  Lampadius  have  gi^en  analyles  of  mellite, 
which  are  completely  fuperfeded  by  thofe  performed  by 
Klaproth,  according  to  which  this  fubftance  is  compofed  of 


Alumine 

- 16 

Mellitic  acid  - 

- 46 

Water  of  cryftallization 

* 33 

100  Kl.Beitr.  ii.p.  134. 

This  analyfis  has  been  confirmed  by  Vauquelin  in  Ann. 
de  Ch.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  203. 

This  fubftance  has  been  hitherto  found  only  at  Artern, 
in  Thuringia,  on  a bed  of  bituminous  wood  and  brown 
coal,  accompanied  by  fmall  cryftals  of  native  fulphur,  which 
by  the  inattentive  obferver  might  be  eafily  miftaken  for  the 
ftraw-yellow  variety  of  mellite.  Langenbogen  in  the  Saal 
circle  has  been  mentioned  as  another  locality  of  this  mi- 
neral, as  likewife  Switzerland,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
found  with  flaggy  afphaltum. 

MELLITIC  Acid,  in  Cbemiftry,  is  a produCt  ob- 
tained 
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tained  from  the  mineral  called  mellite,  or  honey. {tone. 
It  was  difcovered  by  Klaproth  in  the  year  1799  (Bei- 
trage,  tom.  iii.  p.  114.)  ; and  the  exiftence  of  it  was 
fhortly  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  refearches  of  Vau- 
quelin  (Annales  de  Cliimie,  tom.  xxxvi  p.  203.)  To 
procure  this  acid,  it  is  merely  neceffary  to  boil  the  mel- 
lite, reduced  to  powder,  in  about  feventy  times  its  weight 
of  water.  The  alumine  with  which  it  is  combined  in 
its  native  Hate,  is  by  this  procefs  precipitated,  and  after 
filtering  the  folution,  and  evaporating  it  to  a fufficient  de- 
gree, the  acid  appears  in  a Rate  of  tolerable  purity.  It 
may  be  (till  contaminated  with  the  prefence  of  a little  earthy 
matter  ; but,  by  expoiing  it  to  the  atfion  of  alcohol,  this 
will  be  detached,  and  it  may  then  be  obtained  cryftallized 
under  the  form  of  needles,  or  (hort  prifms.  In  Vauquelin’s 
analyfis,  the  fubftance  under  enquiry  was  procured  by 
adding  the  pulverized  mellite  to  a folution  of  carbonat  of 
potafh  ; carbonic  acid  being  evolved,  and  the  mellitic  acid 
uniting  to  the  alkali.  Nitric  acid  was  afterwards  prefented 
to  take  up  the  alkaline  bafe,  and  the  mellitic  acid  feparated, 
in  the  courre  of  a few  hours,  in  (hort  prifmatic  cryftals. 
Thus  cryftallized,  this  acid  has  a brownifh-yellow  tinge ; 
its  tafte  is  (lightly  four,  accompanied  with  bitternefs ; and 
it  is  but  fparingly  foluble  in  water.  Exuofed  to  heat,  it  is 
eafily  decompofed,  and  emits  a denfe  fmoke  which  has  no 
odour.  With  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxyds,  it 
enters  into  combination,  and  forms  a clafs  of  falts,  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  prefent  chemical 
nomenclature,  are  denominated  mellats.  The  properties  of 
thefe,  however,  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  examined. 
Mellat  of  pota(h  cryftallizes  in  prifms,  which  apparently 
differ  from  thofe  of  the  acid  in  being  longer.  The  form  of 
mellat  of  foda  is  a cube,  or  three-fided  table.  The  union 
of  mellitic  acid  with  ammonia  yields  fine  tranfparent  fix- 
fided  prifms,  which  become  opaque  on  expofure  to  the  air. 
Barytes,  ftrontian,  and  lime,  form  infolub'e  compounds ; as 
alfo  does  alumiue.  Solutions  of  filver,  lead,  and  mercury 
afford  each  a white  precipitate  ; but  from  iron  a yellow 
compound  is  depofited.  This  acid,  in  many  of  its  proper- 
ties, bears  a very  near  refemblance  to  the  oxalic  ; but,  in 
others,  it  exhibits  a Efficient  difference  to  forbid  our  con- 
lidering  them  identical.  The  products  it  affords  when  de- 
compofed  by  heat,  are  pretty  much  like  thofe  yielded  by 
the  vegetable  acids.  This  fpecies  of  analyfis,  however,  has 
been,  hitherto,  fo  rude  and  unfatisfaCtory,  that  no  very  ac- 
curate comparifon  can  be  grounded  upon  the  evidence  which 
it  fupplies.  The  acute  refearches  of  M.  M.  Gay  Luffac 
and  Thenard  have,  in  a very  eminent  degree,  removed  this 
defeCt ; and  we  may  (hortly  hope,  aided  by  the  light  which 
their  genius  has  diffufed  over  thefe  fubjedts,  to  find  vegeta- 
ble chemiltry  equally  demonftrative  and  certain  in  its  ope- 
rations with  the  mod  accurate  branches  of  experimental 
fcience.  See  Recherches  Phyfico-Chimiques  par  Gay 
Luffac  et  Thenard,  tom.  ii. 

MELLO-MESQUITELA,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira;  12  miles  W:  of  Gu- 
arda. 

MELLOON,  or  Melone,  a town  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, on  the  W.  fiae  of  the  Ava,  rich  in  temples,  but  in  no 
other  refpedl  diftinguifhed.  N.  lat.  20  10'.  E.  long. 

96  9’. 

MELLOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura;  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Madura. 

MELLOUNOSH,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  Tunis  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Jemme. 

MELLYPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 38 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Boglipour. 


MELMOTH,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  and 
learned  pleader  at  the  bar,  and  member  of  Lincoln’s-Inn, 
was  born  in  1666.  He  became  a bencher  of  that  honour- 
able fociety,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Peere  Williams, 
pubiifhed  Vernon’s  “ Reports,”  under  an  order  of  the  court 
of  Chancery.  It  appears  that  he  had  an  intention  of  print- 
ing his  own  Reports,  and  even  advertifed  them  as  aCtually 
preparing  for  the  prefs.  They  have  not,  however,  made 
their  appearance.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  belt,  known, 
and  for  which  he  will  be  very  long  remembered,  is  entitled 
“ The  Great  Importance  of  a Religious  Life.”  This  little 
tradt  has  gone  through  many  editions  ; more  than  40,000 
copies  were  circulated  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  inde- 
pendently of  other  large  impreflions  that  have  been  taken 
off,  as  well  for  fale  as  for  charitable  purpofes : and  while 
this  article  was  writing,  feveral  copies  of  a new  edition  of 
this  valuable  tradt  came  into  the  hands  of  the  writer,  from  a 
friend  who  has  undertaken  the  office  of  editor,  with  the 
view  of  circulating  it  among  perfons  into  whofe  hands  it 
would,  without  his  exertions,  fcarcely  have  come : and 
with  the  hope,  that  by  omitting  certain  expreffions  in  con- 
troverted theology,  “ the  work  might  recommend  itfelf  to 
a numerous  and  additional  body  of  rational  difciples  of  onr 
common  mailer.”  It  is  a Angular  cuxumftance,  that  the 
author  of  this  treatife,  fo  much  read  and  highly  applauded, 
(hould  not  have  been  known  till  the  fadl  was  revealed  by 
his  fon.  It  was  commonly  attributed  to  the  firft  earl  of 
Egmont,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his 
Catalogue.  Mr.  Melmoth  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1743, 
and  wa3  buried  under  the  cloifter  of  Lincoln’s-Inn  chapel. 
His  charadber  has  been  drawn  by  his  fon,  the  fubjedl  of  the 
next  article,  in  the  following  words  : “ The  author’s  life 
was  one  uniform  exemplar  of  thofe  precepts  which,  with  fo 
generous  a zeal,  and  fuch  an  elegant  and  affedting  fimplicity 
of  ftyle,  he  endeavours  to  recommend  to  general  pradlice. 
He  poffeffed  by  temper  every  moral  virtue  ; by  religion 
every  Chriftian  grace.  He  had  a humanity  that  melted  at 
every  diftrefs  ; a charity  which  not  only  thought  no  evil, 
but  fufpedled  none.  He  exercifed  his  profeffion  with  a 
(kill  and  integrity  which  nothing  could  equal,  but  the  dif- 
interefted  motive  that  animated  his  labours,  or  the  amiable 
modefty  which  accompanied  all  his  virtues.  He  employed 
his  induftry,  not  to  gratify  his  own  defires  ; no  man  in- 
dulged himfelf  lefs  : not  to  accumulate  ufelefs  wealth,  no 
man  more  difdained  fo  unworthy  a purfuit : it  was  for  the 
decent  advancement  of  his  family,  for  the  generous  affiftance 
of  his  friends,  for  the  ready  relief  of  the  indigent.  How 
often  did  he  exert  his  diftinguifhed  abilities,  yet  refufed 
the  reward  of  them,  in  defence  of  the  widow,  the  father- 
lefs,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him  ! In  a word,  few 
people  have  ever  paffed  a more  ufeful,  not  one  a more 
blamelefs  life  ; and  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  doing 
good,  or  in  meditating  it.”  See  preface  to  “ The  Great 
Importance  of  a Religious  Life,  &c.”  1812.  Alfo  “ Me- 
moirs of  a late  eminent  Advocate,  &c.”  By  William  Mel- 
moth, efq.  1796. 

Melmoth,  William,  fon  of  the  above,  was  born  in 
1710,  and  firft  appeared  as  a writer  about  the  year  1742,  in 
a volume  of  “ Letters”  under  the  name  of  Fitzoffiorne, 
which  have  been  much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their 
language,,  and  their  juft  and  liberal  remarks  on  various  to- 
pics, moral  and  literary.  In  1747  he  publifhed  “A  Tranf- 
laMon  of  the  Letters  of  Phny,”  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  which 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  beft  verfions  of  a Latin  author 
that  had  appeared  in  our  language.  In  1753,  he  gave  a 
tranflation  of  the  “ Letters  of  Cicero  to  feveral  of  his 
Friends,  with  Remarks,”  in  3 vols.  He  had  previoufly 
3 to 
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to  this,  written  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  Bryant’s  attack,  in  his 
Treatife  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chrittian  Religion,  on  his  re- 
marks on  Trajan’s  Perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  in  Bi- 
thynia,  which  made  a note  to  his  tranflation  of  Pliny’s 
Letters.  He  was  the  tranflator  likewife  of  Cicero’s  trea- 
ties “ De  Amicitia”  and  “ De  Senedlute,”  which  were 
publifhed  in  1773  and  1 777-  Thefe  he  enriched  with  re- 
marks, literary  and  philofophical,  which  added  much  to  their 
value.  In  the  former  he  refuted  lord  Shaftftmry,  who  had 
imputed  it  as  a defedl  to  Chriftianity,  that  it  gave  no  pre- 
cepts in  favour  of  friendfhip,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  who  had 
reprefented  that  very  omiflion  as  a proof  of  its  divine  origin. 
The  concluding  work  of  Mr.  Melmoth  was  a tribute  of 
filial  affe&ion,  in  the  Me  oirs  of  his  father,  of  which  we 
have  already  made  ufe.  After  a long  and  refpe&able  life 
palled  in  literary  purfuits,  and  the  practice  of  private  vir- 
tue, Mr.  Melmoth  died  at  Bath,  March  15,  1799,  at  the  age 
of  89.  He  had  been  twice  married  ; fir  ft  to  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  King,  principal  of  St.  Mary’s-hall,  Ox- 
ford, and  fecondly  to  Mrs.  Ogle.  “The  author  of  ‘The  Pur- 
fuits of  Literature,’  fays  Mr.  Melmoth,  “ is  a happy  exam- 
p'e  of  the  mild  influence  of  learning  on  a cultivated  mind  ; 

I mean  that  learning  which  is  declared  to  be  the  aliment  of 
youth,  and  the  delight  and  confolation  of  declining  years. 
Who  would  not  envy  this  fortunate  old  man,  his  molt  finilhed 
tranflation  and  comment  on  Tully's.Cato  ? Or  rather,  who 
would  not  rejoice  in  the  refined  and  mellowed  pleafure  of  fo 
accomplilhed  a gentleman,  and  fo  liberal  a fcholar  ?”  Gent. 
Mag.  Preface  to  Fitzolborne’s  Letters,  1805. 

MELNERSENS,  in  Geography , a town  ofWeftphalia, 
in  the  principality  of  Luneburg-Zelle;  16  miles  S.E.  of 
Zelle. 

MELNIK,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bolef- 
lavv,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Moldau  ; 18 
miles  N.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  50  20 . E.  long.  14  40'. 

MELO,  in  Botany,  from  /xnAov,  an  apple,  the  Melon.  See 
Cucumis. 

MELOCACTUS,  fo  called  from  Melo , a Melon,  and 
Cu8us,  the  Torch-tliittle,  becaufe  the  whole  plant  refembles 
a large  green  deeply-furrowed  melon.  See  Cactus. 

MELOCHIA,  a name  adopted  by  Dillenius  from 
Profper  Alpinus.  Sonnini  fays  it  is  the  Arabic  appel- 
lation of  Corehorus  olitorius,  a plant  agreeing  in  many 
particulars  of  habit  and  properties  with  the  genus  in  quef- 
tion.  Linn.  Gen.  348.  Schreb.  454.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
600.  Mart.  Mill.  Dnft.  v.  3.  Juff.  274.  Cavan.  Dili.  318. 
Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  4.  81.  Illuftr.  t.  371.  Gasrtn.  t.  1 13 . — 
Clals  and  order,  Monadelphia  P entandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Co/um- 
nifera,  Linn.  Malvacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cut  half- 
way down  into  five,  half-ovate,  acute,  permanent  fegments, 
and  fometimes  accompanied  by  an  external  unilateral  calyx 
of  three  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  inverfely  heart-{haped, 
large  and  fpreading.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  united 
at  the  bafe  into  a little  cup  embracing  the  germen  ; an- 
thers Ample.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; ftyles  five, 
awl-fhaped,  ereft,  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  permanent  ; 
ftigmas  Ample.  Perk.  Capfule  roundifh,  or  five-fided,  of 
five  cells  and  five  acute  valves,  with  double  partitions  con- 
trary to  the  valves.  Seeds  either  folitary  or  in  pairs,  roundifh 
on  one  fide,  angular  from  compreflion  at  the  other. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  Angle  or  double.  Petals  five,  fpreading. 
Filaments  awl-fhaped.  Styles  five.  Capfule  of  five  cells. 
Seeds  one  or  two  in  each  cell. 

A tropical,  and  principally  Weft  Indian  genus  of  plants, 
for  the  mod  part  fhrubby,  and  agreeing  with  Sida,  more 
than  with  any  other  of  the  fame  natural  order,  in  habit 


and  appearance.  The  14th  edition  of  Syfl.  Veg.  enu- 
merate? feven  fpecies  ; Willdenow  has  fourteen.  The  leaves 
in  all  are  {talked,  Ample,  fcarcely  lobed,  unequally  crenate 
or  ferrated,  and  of  courfe  alternate.  Flowers  various  in 
fize,  fituation,  and  colour.  The  following  examples  may 
fuffice. 

M . pyramidata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  943.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
v.  1.  11.  t.  30.  Cavan.  Diff  319.  t.  172.  f.  1. — Flowers 
in  lateral  umbels.  Capfule  pyramidal,  with  five  fharp- 
pointed  angles.  Leaves  naked. — Native  of  Brafil  and  the 
Caribbee  iflands.  It  has  long  been  known  in  the  ftoves  of 
this  country,  but  is  kept  rather  as  a curiofity  than  an  or- 
nament. The  Jlem  and  branches  are  round,  ftraight  and 
wand-like.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  ferrated,  two  or  three 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  fmooth,  with  one  rib,  and  many 
ftraight,  parallel,  oblique  veins.  Flowers  fmall,  purple,  four 
or  five  together,  in  lateral  hairy  umbels. 

M.  concatenata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI  944.  Cavan.  Diff.  322.  , 
t.  173,  f.  2.  (Althaea  indica,  flofeulis  parvis,  &c.  ; Pluk- 
Phyt.  t.  9.  f.  5.)  -Spikes  terminal,  crowded.  Capfules 
globofe.  Leaves  ferrated,  naked.  — Native  of  both  Indies. 
We  have  not  met  with  it  in  any  garden.  The  injlorefcence , 
and  very  fmall  Jlowers,  diftinguifh  this  from  the  foregoing  ; 
and  the  globular  capfules,  about  the  fize  of  peas,  encom- 
paffed  with  the  long  linear  fegments  of  the  calyx , and  dif- 
pofed  in  /pikes,  like  beads,  are  peculiar. 

M odorata.  Linn.  Suppl.  302.  Forft.  Prod  47.  Ca- 
van. Diff.  320.  t.  173  f.  2.-  Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped,  doubly  ferrated,  naked.  Corymbs  axillary, 
many-flowered,  downy,  on  long  ftalks. — Gathered  by  Forfter 
in  the  iflands  of  Tanna  and  Amfterdam.  A very  fine  fpe- 
cies, with  broad  ovate  leaves,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
doubly  and  coarfely  ferrated,  naked  but  roughifti  to  the 
touch.  The  very  abundant  large  and  handfome  Jlowers, 
which  we  prefume  are  fragrant,  grow  on  long,  corymbofe, 
finely  downy,  a\iWary Jlalks.  Calyx  downy,  globofe,  with 
long  {harp  fegments.  Petals  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  of 
what  colour  we  know  not. 

M.  lupulina.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1141. — Clutters 
compound,  crowded,  axillary,  fomewhat  umbellate,  hairy. 
Leaves  ovate  or  heart-fhaped,  doubly  ferrated,  foft  and  hairy 

beneath Native  of  Jamaica.  Communicated  to  the  younger 

Linnaeus  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  The  fhape  of  the  leaves  is 
not  unlike  the  laft,  but  their  under  fide  is  clothed  with 
minute  hairs,  very  foft  to  the  touch.  The  permanent  fca- 
riofe  calyx  has  a tawny  hue  and  fomewhat  of  the  afpeft  of 
hops.  Corolla  fmall,  white. 

M.  corchorifolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  944.  Dill.  Elth.  t.  176. 
f.  217. — Flowers  in  axillary  fefiile  hairy  heads.  Leaves 
orate,  obfeurely  lobed,  crenate,  fmooth.— Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  leaves  are  about  two  inches  long,  very 
fmooth.  Flowers  fmall,  pale  Hefti-coloured,  in  fmall  axillary 
heads. 

MELODIA,  Lat.  and  Ital.,  Melodie,  Fr.,  piXuoix,  Gr., 
from  fj. tXoi  and  vSri,  continuata  fonorum  connexion  Melody , 
Eng. 

To  deferibe  all  the  rules  and  prohibitions  in  framing  me- 
lodies, would  require  a code  of  laws  equal  to  ajn  art  of 
poetry. 

Dr.  Pepufch  (Treatife  on  Harmony)  gives  a very  (hort, 
but  intelligible  definition  of  melody  ; which,  he  fays,  “ is  the 
progreflion  of  found  proceeding  from  on?  note  to  another 
fuccefiively  in  a Angle  part.” 

Rouffeau  is  eloquent  on  the  fubjeft.  Melody  he  defines, 

“ the  fucceffion  of  founds  aceording  to  the  laws  of  rhythm 
and  modulation,  fo  as  to  form  mufical  phrafes  agreeable  to 
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the  ear  ; vocal  melody  is  called  chant  by  the  French,  mftru- 
mental  is  called  fympbonic.” 

The  Italians  called  melody  cantilena  ; by  the  Englifh  it  is 
termed  air,  tune,  principal  or  treble  part. 

A feries  of  founds  only  becomes  melody  by  being  in 
fome  fpecilic  time,  or  meafure,  that  is,  by  being  arranged 
in  regular  proportions  of  time,  called  bars  ; which,  how- 
ever divided  and  fubdivided  into  notes  of  different  value, 
mull  be  performed  ifochronally,  that  is,  in  equal  time,  and 
thefe  bars  have  their  laws  likewife,  and  are  governed  by  ac- 
cents. See  Accent  and  Bar. 

Though  melody  is  fo  necefTary  in  the  treble  part  of  a com- 
pofition,  it  is  not  necefTary  in  the  bafe,  at  leaf!  of  the  fame 
kind.  A polyphonic  compofition  is  admired  by  maflers 
when  all  the  parts  fing,  that  is,  when  each  part  "has  a fe- 
ries of  notes  that  may  be  called  melody  ; unlefs  in  fugues 
and  imitations,  it  is  not  necefTary  that  the  inferior  part 
fhould  move  in  the  fame  kind  of  notes  as  the  principal. 
For  as  only  thirds  and  fixths  can  move  together  in  a regular 
afcent  or  defcent  in  the  fame  kind  of  notes  diatonically, 
they  foon  tire,  and  manifeft  a want  of  refources  in  the  com- 
pofer.  And  though  melody  is  admired  and  expedled  in  the 
feveral  parts,  it  is  bed  when  of  a different  charafter  from  the 
principal  part. 

It  is  in  the  following  periods  that  the  eloquence,  feeling, 
refined  tafte,  and  enlarged  views  of  Rouffeau  appear  in  this 
article. 

“ Melody,’’  he  fays,  “ is  founded  on  two  different  prin- 
ciples : confidered  in  the  relations  which  the  founds  of  a key 
bear  to  each  other,  it  has  its  principle  in  harmony,  as  it  is 
an  harmonical  analyfis,  which  gives  the  degrees  of  the 
gammut,  the  chords  of  the  key,  and  the  laws  of  modula- 
tion, the  only  elements  of  melody.  Upon  this  principle  all 
the  force  of  melody  is  confined  to  the  flattering  the  ear  with 
agreeable  founds,  as  the  eye  is  flattered  by  an  agreeable 
change  of  colours,  without  their  reprefenting  by  their  mix- 
ture any  particular  objeft  or  defign.  But  confidered  as  an 
art  of  imitation,  by  which  we  can  awaken  different  images 
in  the  mind,  move  the  heart  with  different  fentiments,  ex- 
cite and  calm  the  paflions,  operate,  in  fhort,  moral  effe&s 
beyond  the  immediate  empire  of  the  fenfes,  we  muff  feek 
another  principle  ; for  no  fuch  effedls  as  thefe  can  be  derived 
from  harmony. 

“ What  then  is  the  fecond  principle  ? It  is  in  nature 
as  well  as  the  firft  ; but  it  can  only  be  difeovered  by  more 
fubtle  and  penetrating  obfervation,  to  which  nature  only 
gives  birth,  and  which  cannot  be  taught.  It  is  inftin&ive, 
and  often  unknown  to  the  poffeffor.  This  principle  is  the 
fame  as  that  which  varies  the  tone  of  voice  in  fpeech,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  fay,  and  what  we  feel  in  faying  it.  It 
is  the  accent  of  languages  which  determines  the  melody  of 
every  country ; it  is  the  accent  which  fpeaks  in  finging ; 
and  we  fpeak  with  more  or  lefs  energy,  as  the  language 
has  more  or  lefs  accent.  The  language  in  which  the  accent 
is  mod  marked,  produces  a melody  the  molt  lively  and 
impaflioned ; and  that  which  has  little  or  no  accent,  can 
only  fuggeft  a languid  and  cold  melody,  without  charadler 
and  without  expreflion.  Thefe  are  the  true  principles. 
When  we  quit  them,  and  fpeak  of  the  power  of  mufic  over 
the  human  heart,  we  know  not  what  we  talk  about.  If 
'mufic  only  paints  by  the  power  of  melody,  and  derives 
from  melody  all  its  force,  it  follows  that  all  mufic  which 
does  not  fing,  however  harmonious  it  may  be,  is  not  an 
imitative  mufic  ; for  as  it  can  neither  move  the  affeftions  nor 
paint  with  its  fine  chords,  it  foon  tires  the  ear  and  leaves  the 
heart  cold.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  fpite  of  the  multiplicity 
of  parts  which  harmony  can  furnifh,  and  which  is  fo  often 
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abufed,  as  foon  as  two  melodies  are  heard  at  oncej  they  mu- 
tually enfeeble  and  efface  each  other,  however  excellent  they 
may  be  in  themfelves.” 

This  is  the  language  which  the  Chinefe,  and  every  people 
not  accuftomed  to  harmony,  talk.  See  Chinese  Mufic. 

Rouffeau  is  a champion  for  melody,  and  M.  Laborde  for 
harmony  ; but  we  think  now,  as  we  did  forty  years  ago,  that 
melody  and  harmony  are  as  imperfeft  when  feparate,  as  an 
animal  formed  by  nature  with  two  legs  or  two  arms,  is  with 
one.  In  mufic,  melody  and  harmony  have  each  diftinft 
and  peculiar  beauties ; but  after  being  heard  together, 
nothing  can  compenfate  for  their  feparation.  Melody  fliould 
be  polilhed,  and  harmony  purified  ; but  it  was  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  the  ingenious  Jean  Jacques,  in  afferting  “ that 
harmony  was  an  imperfedlion,  a Gothic  and  barbarous  inven- 
tion ; only  wanted  by  the  grofs  and  obtufe  organs  of  nor- 
thern regions.’’ 

Rhythm  is  as  neceffary  to  melody,  as  that  che  founds 
fliould  follow  each  other  in  a manner  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
Sounds  of  the  fame  length  can  form  no  interefting  melody  ; 
they  muff  be  broken  into  notes  of  different  duration,  muff 
be  phrafed,  and  have  fome  fenfe  given  them,  as  well  as  words 
in  literature  and  grammar. 

MELODIEUX,  Fr.  Melodious.  This  epithet  is  fel- 
dom  applied  with  accuracy.  A fweet-toned  voice  in  fpeech 
or  fong  may  be  called  melodious ; but  to  fay  that  an  air 
or  tune,  or  a piece  of  mufic  is  melodious,  is  a pleonafm 
that  borders  on  vulgarity  : as  thefe  words  themfelves  im- 
ply melody ; therefore  to  fay  that  an  air  or  tune  is  melo- 
dious, is  faying  that  melody  is  melodious. 

MELODINUS,  in  Botany , is  one  of  Forfter’s  genera, 
derived  from  priXov,  an  apple,  and  hvcio,  to  entwine,  becaufe 
the  plant  bears  globular  fruit  refembling  apples,  and  its 
ftem  is  twifted  or  fcandent. — Forft.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  Linn. 
Suppl.  23.  Schreb.  165.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1274. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  74. 
Juff.  148.  Lamarck  Uluftr.  t.  179. — Clafs  and  order,  Pen- 
tandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contort a,  Linn.  Apocinea. 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  of  one  leaf, 
cloven  into  five,  ovate  fegments,  folding  over  each  other  at 
the  margin.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  falver-fhaped  ; tube  cylin- 
drical, thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; limb  flat,  cloven  into 
five,  fickle-lhaped,  crenulated  fegments,  twifted  to  the  right, 
fliorter  than  the  tube.  Ne&ary  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
ftellated,  compofed  of  five,  cloven,  lacerated  fegments.  Slam. 
Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  very  Ihort,  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube  ; anthers  ovate.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  globofe  ; ftyle 
round,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  divisible  into  two  parts ; 
'ftigma  conical,  acute.  Peric.  Berry  flefliy,  globofe,  with  a 
llelhy  partition.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate,  or  roundiih,  rather 
compreffed,  imbedded  in  pulp. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  contorted,  its  mouth  crowned  with  five 
cloven  jagged  valves.  Berry  globofe,  of  two  cells,  with 
many  feeds. 

1.  M.  fcandens.  Climbing  Melodinus.  Linn.  Suppl.  167. 
Forft.  Prod.  20. — Gathered  in  New  Caledonia  by  Forfter, 
who  fent  it  to  Kew  Garden  in  1773.  It  is  kept  in  the 
ftove,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  flowered.  The  ftem  is 
ftirubby,  climbing,  with  round,  fmooth,  leafy  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  ovate-oblong,  with  a blunt  point,  entire, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  thick-edged,  fmooth  and  Aiming, 
with  one  rib,  and  numerous,  fine,  reticulated  veins  ; paler 
beneath.  Footjlalks  very  fhort  and  thick.  Stipulas  none. 
Flowers  terminal,  numerous,  in  a denfe  downy  panicle, 
with  oppofite  ftalks,  and  fmall,  ovate  brafteas.  The  co- 
rolla is  externally  downy,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Fruit 
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the  file  of  a fmall  orange.  The  habit  of  this  plant,  and 
form  of  the  flowers,  are  much  like  Rauwolfa , but  the  nu- 
merous feeds  afford  a fufficient  mark  of  dittindlion. 

MELODORUM,  fo  named  by  Loureiro;  from  mel. , 
honey , and  odorum , fragrant , on  account  of  the  remarkable 
fweetnefs  and  fragrance  of  the  fruit ; as  he  himfelf  informs 
us.  — Loureir.  Cochinch.  331. — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria 
Polygynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coadunata , Linn,  slnona,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  CaL  Perianth  inferior,  of  three  (hort,  acute, 
fpreading,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  triangular, 
nearly  equilateral,  flelliy,  ii. flexed  and  clofed,  in  a double 
row,  concealing  the  organs  of  impregnation.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments none  ; anthers  numerous,  oblong,  ciub-fhaped,  affixed 
to  a flightly  convex  receptacle.  Pijl.  Germens  ten,  oblong, 
prefied  together  by  the  furrounding  anthers  ; ftvles  none  ; 
ftigmas  forming  a circle,  very  fliort.  Peru.  Berries  ten, 
evate-oblong,  rather  cylindrical,  rough,  of  one  cell,  with 
many  feeds.  Seeds  comprefied,  imbedded  in  pulp. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Petals  fix,  triangular, 
equilateral,  clofed.  Berries  numerous,  oblong,  many-feeded. 

1.  M fruticofum.  Cay  Bo  gie  of  the  Cochinchinefe. — 
Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth.  Stem  fhrubby.  - Native  of  bufhy 
places  in  Cochinchina.  Stem  four  feet  high,  eredt,  with 
fpreading  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  entire, 
fmooth,  fragrant.  Flowers  flattered,  folitary,  yellowifh- 
brown.  Berries  of  the  fame  colour,  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  with  many  feeds,  and  a very  fmall  quantity  of  highly 
delicious  pulp.  A decodlion  of  the  leaves  is  ufed  for  re- 
moving obltru&ions. 

2.  M.  arboreum.  Cay  Nhsoc  of  the  fame  people. — 
Leaves  oblong,  downy.  Stem  arboreous. — Native  of  woods 
jn  Cochinchina.  A large  tree , with  afeending  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  entire  ; 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  fcattered,  folitary,  whitifh-green, 
flefhy,  downy,  on  very  fliort  (talks.  Berries  numerous 
fr  m each  flower,  not  eatable.  The  timber  is  ufed  for 
building. 

Thefe  plants  appear,  by  the  above  deferiptions,  to  be 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Uvaria,  to  which  indeed 
we  fhould,  without  much  hefitation,  refer  them.  Willdenow 
has  omitted  them. 

MELO-DRAMA,  Lat.,  a drama  written  for  mufic.  In 
1772,  when  a few  perfons  in  France  began  to  perceive  that 
it  was  pofiible  for  operas  to  be  fet  to  better  mufic  than  that 
of  Lulli  and  Rameau,  an  anonymous  treatife  was  publifhed 
at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  “ Traite  du  Melo-drame,  ou 
Reflexion  fur  la  Mufique  dramatique,”  8vo. 

In  1765,  a fmall  traft  was  publifhed  by  the  chevalier  de 
Chaffellux,  “ On  the  Union  of  Poetry  and  Mufic;”  and  in 
1772,  the  anonymous  “ Treatife  on  Mufical  Drama.”  The 
former  had  a corrcfpondence  with  Metaffafio  on  the  fub- 
jedl  of  his  book.  The  poet’s  anfwers  to  his  letters  are  pre- 
ferved  in  late  editions  of  his  works,  and  tranflations  inferted 
in  the  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings  publifhed  in  1796. 
In  the  tract  of  M.  de  Chaflellux,  he  gives  in  his  parallel  be- 
tween mufic  and  poetry,  the  pas  to  the  former.  In  the 
treatife  011  the  melo-drarra,  the  preference  is  decidedly  given 
to  poetry ; and  mufic  degraded  into  his  menial  fervant,  with 
no  better  employment  than  that  of  rendering  the  voice  of 
declamation  more  audible  than  that  of  common  fpeech. 

Thefe  two  writers  were  the  precurfors  of  the  Gluckiffs 
and  Piccinifts  at  Paris.  And  the  difpute  is  reduced  to  this 
fimple  queftion  ; Which,  in  an  opera  or  mufical  drama,  is  to 
be  the  tyrant,  and  which  the  flave  ? Metaffafio  long  fince 
with  reafon  and  good  taffe  determined  in  his  dramas  that  no 
tyranny  or  flavery  fhould  fubfift ; but  that  the  two  fitters 
fhould  mutually  afiitt  each  other.  He  gave  all  the  bufinefs 
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of  the  fable  to  recitative,  or  mufical  declamation,  and  the 
embellifhing  fentimeut  to  the  airs  in  a recapitulation  of  the 
dialogue  at  the  end  of  each  feene. 

Though  the  poetry  of  Metaftafio’s  operas  has  always  been 
admired  as  the  beft,  and  almoft  the  only  pcetry  truly  lyrical 
in  modern  languages ; yet  it  muff  be  allowed  that  beautiful 
air,  impaflioned  (trains,  pidturefque  mufic,  grateful  harmony, 
fine  voices  highly  cultivated,  and  great  vocal  talents,  have 
rendered  operas  more  attractive  and'  captivating  than  the 
poetry  alone,  with  all  its  high  polifh  and  beautiful  fentimems 
could  have  done.  Metaffafio  in  his  latter  days  joined  in  the 
complaints  of  French  reformers  of  the  Italian  operas,  againtt 
fine  mufic  and  fine  finging.  No  fuch  jealoufy  appears  in  his 
letters  to  Farinelli,  or  to  any  other,  correfpondent,  till  he  had 
ceafed  writing,  when  mufical  compofition  and  vocal  talents 
were  much  more  admired  and  applauded  than  at  prefent. 

MELOE,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic;  14 
miles  E.N.E.  of  cape  Lindefnefs. 

Meloe,  the  Bloflom-eater,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of 
infedls  of  the  order  Coleoptera ; of  which  the  character  is 
ancennae  moniliform  ; thorax  roundifh  ; head  infltfled  and 
gibbous ; (hells  foft  and  flexile.  This  genus  is  feparated 
into  two  divifions,  viz.  into  thofe  that  have  wings  and  thofe 
that  have  none,  of  which  the  latter  is  fubdivided.  There 
are,  in  the  feveral  divifions  or  fedtions,  about  36  fpecies:  of 
thefe  only  four  are  common  to  our  own  country,  the  others 
are  dittributed  over  the  globe. 

Sedhon  A.  The  infefts  of  this  divifion  have  no  wings, 
and  their  fhells  are  abbreviated. 

Species. 

* Proscarabjeus.  This  fpecies  is  entirely  of  a blue- 
black,  or  dark  violet  colour.  It  inhabits  Europe,  and  is 
deferibed  and  figured  in  Mr  Donovan’s  Englifh  Infedls.  Its 
trivial  name  is  the  “ oil-beetle  :”  thorax  narrower  than  the 
head ; fhells  very  fhort  and  oval ; abdomen  long  ; the  fe- 
male is  thrice  as  large  as  the  male.  It  is  found  very  fre- 
quently in  the  fpring  of  the  year  in  our  own  fields  and  paf- 
tures  creeping  (lowly,  the  body  appearing  to  be  fo  much, 
diftended  with  eggs  as  to  caufe  the  infedl  to  move  with  great 
difficulty.  When  touched  it  exudes  a yellowifh  moifttire 
like  oil  from  its  pores,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  which 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fuppofed  efficacy  in  the  rheu- 
rr.atifm,  applied  to  the  parts  in  the  form  of  an  embrocation. 
It  has  been  like  wile  recommended  as  a remedy  in  hydro- 
phobia. 

* Variegatus.  This  is  of  a dull  green  ; thorax  edged 
with  red  ; fhells  pundlured  ; inhabits  Europe  ; the  antennae 
are  purple  ; head  and  thorax  dull  green,  edged  with  purplifh 
red  ; the  fhells  are  fhort,  very  minutely  pundtured  ; body 
large,  above  variegated  with  red,  green,  and  copper,  beneath 
and  legs  purple. 

Majalis.  Dorfal  fegments  of  the  abdomen  red.  It 
inhabits  divers  parts  of  Europe,  and  very  much  refemblesthe 
profearabaeus,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  only  a variety 
of  it. 

Marginata.  Black;  thorax  and  fhells  edged  with  fer- 
ruginous ; it  inhabits  Italy  ; the  (hells  are  fhort,  fmooth, 
coriaceous  ; the  abdomen  and  legs  are  black. 

* Punctata.  Elack  ; thorax  and  fhells  with  minute 
pundtures ; inhabits  England. 

* Tecta.  Blue-black  ; fhells  nearly  as  long  as  the  ab- 
domen ; antennae  thicker  in  the  middle : it  inhabits  Europe, 
is  fmaller  than  the  profearabaeus,  and  differs  in  the  ftrudture 
of  the  anter.ns,  having  the  fhells  nearly  as  long  as  the  ab- 
domen. 
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Sc&ion  B.  Winged ; (hells  as  long  as  the  abdomen ; 
divided  into 

a,  Jaw  horny,  bind,  oontaining  26  fpecies,  and  confti- 
tuting  the  tribe  Mylabris  of  Fabncius:  and 

Q,  Jaw  linear,  entire  ; containing  four  fpecies,  which  are 
comprized  in  the  Cecroma  i f Fabricius. 

Species  in  fubdivion  a,  Jaw  horny,  bifid. 

Fasciata.  Black  ; (hells  with  a yellow  band  in  the 
middle.  Is  found  in  India  ; head  black  ; eyes  teftaceous  ; 
thorax  black,  with  a ferruginous  fpot  on  eacli  fide  ; wings 
hyaline,  with  ferruginous  ribs  and  veins. 

ClCHOREl.  Black  ; the  elytra  yellow,  marked  with  three 
black  bands.  It  is  a native  of  Alia  and  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  ufed  in  medicine  among  the  Chinefe.  The 
antennx  are  fometimes  yellojv  at  the  tips.  Found  on  the 
cichoreum  or  fuccory,  and  varies  much  in  the  colour  of 
the  (hells  and  difpofition  of  the  bands. 

Pu^EU-sTA . Black;  tip  of  the  (hells  teftaceous,  with  a 
black  fpot : inhabits  Barbary  and  is  found  among  corn. 

Marginahs.  Black;  (hells  with  a ferruginous  margin  ; 
inhabits  Barbary,  and,  like  the  other,  is  found  among  the 
corn. 

Algirica.  This  alfo  is  black  ; (hells  teftaceous,  imma- 
culate : it  is  found  in  various  parts  of  India. 

Capensis.  Black;  (hells  with  fix  yellow  fpots,  the  firft 
is  curved  : it  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Hermanni/E.  Villous,  black  ; (hells  with  a yellow  fpot 
at  the  bafe  and  two  indented  yellow'  bands.  It  inhabits 
Guinea ; refembles  the  cichorei,  but  is  not  half  fo  large. 
The  antennx  are  black,  ferruginous  at  the  tip ; head  and 
thorax  black  with  a few  cinereous  hairs. 

Punctum.  Villous,  black ; (hells  with  two  bands,  the 
firft  yellow  with  a black  dot,  the  hinder  one  reddilh.  It  in- 
habits Tranquebar. 

Decem-punctata.  Black  ; (hells  teftaceous,  with  five 
black  dots : it  is  found  in  Italy. 

Quadri-punctata.  Black;  (hells  teftaceous,  with  two 
black  dots : inhabits  Ruftia  and  refembles  the  laft. 

Tri-maculata.  Black  ; (hells  yellow,  with  a brown 
band  and  common  dot.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft.  The  (hells 
have  a common  brown  fpot  in  the  middle,  and  a brown  band 
behind  which  hardly  reaches  the  outer  margin. 

Augentata.  Covered  with  filvery  down  ; the  (hells 
have  yellowifh  fpots,  moll  of  them  connefted  at  the  margin. 
It  inhabits  Senegal ; the  antennx  are  ferruginous  ; the  (hells 
have  a fmall  yellowifh  fpot  at  the  bafe  ; three  marginal  ones 
and  one  near  the  tip  all  furrounded  with  a black  ring ; the 
tip  is  yellowifh,  having  a fmall  black  dot  in  the  middle  ; the 
legs  are  ferruginous. 

Americana.  Black;  thorax  femi-circular ; the  (hells 
have  three  yellow  bands.  It  inhabits  America.  The  tip  of 
the  antennx  is  clavate. 

Indica.  This  fpecies  is  black  ; the  (hells  are  yellowifh, 
fulvous  behind,  with  a black  dot  and  three-lobed  fpot  at 
the  bafe,  indented  band  in  the  middle  and  femi-lunar  margin 
at  the  tip.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Elongata.  Glofly-black  ; (hells  yellow  varied  with 
blue. 

AuREA.  Green-gold;  (hells  fulvous. 

Arcuata.  Black,  hairy  ; (hells  with  a curved  yellow 
fpot  on  the  fore-part,  and  two  waved  yellow  bands.  An- 
tennx black,  clavate  at  the  tip. 

Bi-fasciata.  Black,  hairy  ; (hells  with  a yellow  round 
fpot  on  the  fore  part  and  at  the  outer  angle,  and  two  yel- 
low bands.  It  is  found  in  India.  Antennx  yellow  ; bafe 
of  the  (hells  piceous.  The  yellow  lpot  at  the  angle  of  the 
(hells  is  fometimes  wanting. 


Tri-fasciata.  Steel-blue,  with  a greenifh  filky  glofs ; 
(hells  grey,  with  two  greenifti-black  bands,  one  of  them 
common.  It  inhabits  near  the  Cafpian  fea. 

Arata.  Deep  glody-black  ; (hells  with  a yellow  waved 
band  towards  the  tip.  It  inhabits  near  the  Cafpian  fea;  the 
antennx  are  clavate  at  the  end  ; the  legs  fecrete  a kind 
of  oil. 

Necydalea.  Black  ; (hells  red,  a little  (horter  than  the 
abdomen,  di(tin£t  at  the  tip.  It  is  found  in  Ruftia. 

Pennsylvania.  This  fpecies  is  entirely  black  and 
opaque  : it  inhabits  Pennfylvania  in  America. 

Chloroptera.  Black,  fubvillous  ; (hells  yellow : it  in- 
habits France.  The  firft  joint  of  the  antennx  is  three  times 
as  large  as  the  reft. 

Melanura.  Shells  yellow,  with  four  black  fpots,  the 
tip  black  ; antennx  clavate  : it  inhabits  Calabria. 

Ochropteka.  Black;  (hells  faffron,  black  at  the  bafe, 
on  each  fide  before  and  behind  the  middle  is  a faffron  dot, 
with  a black  interrupted  band  and  tip. 

Bicolor.  Black ; (hells  yellow,  with  a black  dot  on  each 
fide  at  the  bafe ; the  tip  and  band  in  the  middle,  which  is 
broader  at  the  edges,  are  black. 

Species,  in  fubdivifion  S,  Jaw  linear  and  entire. 

Schasfferi.  Green  ; antennx  and  legs  entire.  Inhabits 
Europe.  Shanks  and  tarfi  of  the  male  dilated,  appen- 
daged. 

Vahlii.  Green  ; antennx  and  legs  black  : an. inhabitant 
of  Barbary.  Abdomen  reddifti  at  the  bafe. 

Schrajberi  . Green  ; antennx,  legs,  and  three  fegments 
of  the  abdomen,  yellow. 

Gouani.  Black;  (hells  with  a fanguineous  band  and 
t»P* 

The  larvx  as  well  as  the  perfedl  infefts  of  this  genus  feed 
on  leaves. 

The  officinalis  cantharis,  or  Spanifti-fly,  was  till  very  lately 
fuppofed  to  he  a meloe,  and  indeed  is  generally  fo  arranged 
in  our  pharmacopeias;  but  more  minute  and  accura'e  obfer- 
vations  have  ihewn  that  it  is  a fpecies  of  the  Lytta  genus; 
which  fee. 

MELOLONTHA,  the  name  of  a very  peculiar  fort  of 
beetle,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  in  many 
other  countries  among  trees  and  hedges.  The  French  call 
them  hannelon , and  we  cock-chafers , dorrs,  and  by  many  other 
names.  The  name  melolontha  is  as  old  as  Arillotle,  and  is 
given  this  creature  from  its  feeding  on  the  biofloms  of  the 
crab  or  wild  apple.  We  have,  of  late  years,  had  great  da- 
mages done  by  the  grubs  of  thefe  beetles  working  under 
ground  ; but  in  Ireland  they  have  been  ufed  to  come  in 
(warms,  in  certain  years,  in  the  beetle  (late,  and  have  been 
fo  terrible  to  that  country,  that  the  people  have  called  them 
locufts. 

The  firft  time  they  are  remembered  by  authors  to  have 
appeared  in  this  vail  abundance,  in  that  country,  was  in  the 
year  1688.  They  then  appeared  in  the  fouth-well  part  of 
the  county  of  Galway ; they  appeared  firft  upon  the  coalt, 
and  were  brought  by  a fouth-weft  wind,  a wind  fo  common 
there,  that  it  may  almoft  be  called  the  trade  wind  of  Ireland; 
from  the  coaft  they  foon  fpread  over  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  and  were  feen  every  where  in  fuch  numbers,  as  were 
fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  They  never  ftirred  in  the  day  time, 
but  were  feen  covering  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  and 
hedges,  and  in  many  places  hanging  down  in  prodigious 
clufters  on  one  another’s  backs,  in  the  manner  of  bees  when 
they  fwarm.  As  foon  as  the  fun  fet,  they  ufed  to  leave  the 
hedges,  &c.  and  take  wing,  gathering  iu  bodies,  and  mak- 
ing a humming  confufed  noife  like  that  of  drums  at  a dif- 
tance.  They  fometimes  formed  bodies  together,  that 
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darkened  the  air  for  three  or  four  miles  fquare.  They  flew 
fo  low  fometimes,  that  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  for  a perfon 
going  along  to  make  his  way  through  them ; and  by  ftrik- 
ing  againft  the  faces  and  necks  of  women  and  children,  they 
did  much  mifchief,  every  one  leaving  a mark  behind  it ; and 
thofe  of  this  fex  or  age,  who  had  been  among  them,  came 
home  all  over  bruifes. 

This,  however,  was  little  to  the  mifchief  they  did  the 
fields ; for  though  the  middle  of  the  fummer  was  the  feafon 
in  which  they  came,  they  had  in  a few  days  eaten  up  all  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  fo  completely,  that  they  all  looked  as 
bare  as  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  noife  they  made,  while 
eating  in  vail  numbers  together,  was  like  that  of  fawing 
timber.  The  gardens  fared  no  better  than  the  hedges,  for 
they  eat  up  leaves,  young  ftalks,  and  fruit,  and  every  thing 
that  was  green  and  foft  there,  and  left  only  a parcel  of 
naked  flicks  behind  them.  Many  of  the  trees,  thus  flap- 
ped, wholly  perifhed.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  234.  See  Scara- 
bvT.us  Melolontha. 

MELOMELI,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs 
honey  impregnated  with  quinces. 

MELON,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  a well 
known  plant,  which  is  much  employed  in  forcing-frames, 
See.  See  Cucumis,  and  Forcing. 

Melon  -ground,  the  fpace  or  portion  of  ground  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  or  other  place,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  melons  and  other  vegetables  that  require  artificial 
heat.  See  Garden,  and  Melonary. 

Melon -thifile,  the  common  name  of  a plant  of  the  thiftle 
kind.  See  Cactus. 

Melon,  Water,  or  Citrul.  See  Cucurbita. 

Melons,  Petrified,  a name  given  by  the  people  who  have 
written  books  of  travels,  &c.  to  certain  Hones  found  on 
mount  Carmel.  The  monks  who  inhabit  that  mountain  at 
this  time,  and  who  pretend  to  be  the  followers  of  Elias  the 
prophet,  tell  a legendary  ftory  about  thefe  ftones,  which  has 
given  occafion  to  the  name.  They  fay  that  when  Elias  lived 
on  that  mount,  a certain  gardener  paffing  by  his  cave  with 
melons,  the  prophet  alked  one  of  them  ; but  the  fellow  re- 
plying, that  they  were  not  melons,  but  ftones  that  he  car- 
ried, the  prophet  miraculoufly  fulfilled  the  faying,  and  con- 
verted them  into  ftones.  Travellers  who  are  fond  of  thefe 
flories  were  ufually  glad  to  pick  up  one  of  thefe  facred 
ftones  as  they  went  on  ; and  the  monks  have  been  careful 
enough  to  gather  all  they  could  find  for  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  their  vifitors ; fo  that  though  they  were 
once  very  common,  they  are  now  only  to  be  had  by  the 
favour  of  thefe  people. 

Breynius  is  the  only  author  who  has  given  a good  account 
of  them  ; he  fays,  that  they  are  fpheric  or  fpheroidal  ftones, 
of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a hen’s  egg  to  that  of  the 
largeft  melon,  or  even  more  than  that.  They  are  generally 
found  bedded  in  a very  hard  fand-ftone,  of  a greyifh  or  afti- 
colour ; but  they  come  out  whole  on  breaking  the  ftone, 
and  are  of  a fmooth  furface ; a greyifh  colour,  or  fometimes 
a brownilh  ferruginous  hue.  When  they  are  broken,  there 
is  always  a cavity  found  in  them,  fometimes  regular  and  even, 
fometimes  very  irregular,  and  generally  proportioned  to  the 
bignefs  of  the  ftone.  This  cavity  is  lined  on  both  fides  with 
minute  cryftals,  which  are  very  bright  and  pellucid,  and  have 
their  points  Handing  toward  the  centre  of  the  cavity.  This 
fubftance  of  the  ftone  itfelf  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
marble,  of  a yellow  i(h  colour,  and  capable  of  a good  polifti ; 
when  wrought  looking  very  like  the  Florentine  marble. 
This  is  a cruft  of  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  thicknefs, 
according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  ftone,  and  fometimes  this  is 
covered  with  a paler-coloured  cruft,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 


draw,  which  in  fome  degree  refembles  the  bark  or  rind  of 
the  fruit.  Thefe  ftones  are  truly  a fort  of  concave  natural 
nodules,  of  the  nature  of  our  hollcfw  flints.  They  have  had 
no  fruit  for  their  matrix,  nor  have  ever  had  any  of  the  ribs 
and  furrow's  which  the  melon  has,  nor  any'  mark  of  the  ftalk ; 
and  within  they  have  neither  the  natural  divifions  of  the  me- 
lon, nor  any  thing  refembling  the  feeds.  It  is  not  only  the 
want  of  many  parts  abfolutely  efiential  to  the  fruit  fuppofed 
to  be  petrified,  which  (hews  that  opinion  to  be  erroneous  ; 
but  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  petrifaftions  in  general,  argues 
alfo  greatly  againft  it. 

The  things  wre  meet  with,  in  this  ftate,  are  all  of  them 
fuch  as  are  naturally  hard,  dry,  and  permanent,  and  none  of 
the  tender  and  fucculent  bodies,  fuch  as  the  melon,  and  the 
like  flefhy  fruits,  which  muft  neceflarily  rot  in  the  water  that 
conveys  the  ftony  matter,  before  it  could  at  all  enter  their 
pores.  And  the  ftones  are  certainly  analogous  to  thofe  con- 
cave nodules  of  a ferruginous  colour,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  amethyfts  are  produced ; and  to  that  genus  of  ftones 
which  Woodward  calls  concave  cryftalline  balls,  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  fallacy  of  an  extravagant  opinion  in  regard  to  fofliIs 
of  any  particular  form,  is  not  peculiar  to  thefe  ftones,  as 
witnefs  the  fmall  (hells  petrified  and  found  in  Egypt,  which 
from  their  flat  and  roundifh  fhape,  are  faid  to  be  the  lentiles, 
which  the  children  of  Ifraeleat  when  making  the  pyramids : 
the  cornua  Ammonis,  which  is  the  remains  of  a fea-fhell,  and 
yet  is  fuppofed  to  be  a petrified  ferpent ; the  nummi  minerales, 
which  are  the  operculums  of  fheil-fifh,  but  are  generally 
fuppofed  by  the  vulgar,  about  the  places  where  they  are 
found,  to  be  medals  and  coins  petrified  wdth  lying  in  the 
earth,  and  many  the  like  follies.  Breyn.  de  Melon.  Petr. 
Mont.  Carm. 

MELON  ARY,  in  Gardening,  the  portion  of  ground  in 
the  kitchen-garden  principally  allotted  for  the  bufinefs  of 
early  and  general  hot-bed  work,  in  the  culture  of  melons 
and  cucumbers  as  well  as  occafionally  in  other  framing 
culture. 

Thefe  compartments  are  moftly  inclofed  by  fome  fort  of 
fence,  and  are  particularly  convenient  and  ufeful,  as  in  the 
practice  of  hot-bed  culture  there  is  unavoidably  a confidera- 
ble  littering  occafioned  at  times,  by  means  of  the  neceflary 
fupplies  of  hot-dung,  ftraw,  litter,  and  other  materials,  both 
in  the  making  of  the  beds  and  after-culture ; which  by  this 
means  being  confined  to  a particular  part,  the  whole  is  per- 
formed more  conveniently,  and  without  incommoding  the 
economy  of  the  other  parts  of  the  garden. 

They  are  alfo  very  ufeful  when  properly  chofen  in  the 
dried  and  warmed  fituations,  in  the  advantage  of  having  the 
hot-beds  on  dry  ground,  and  fheltered  from  cutting  winds, 
with  the  full  benefit  of  the  whole  day's  fun,  as  well  as  in 
being  more  fecure.  In  confiderable  gardens,  the  places  al- 
lotted for  this  life  are  fometimes  of  fuch  extent,  as  to  have 
the  hot-houfes,  or  forcing  houfes,  and  other  appurtenances 
of  that  kind,  where  culture  by  artificial  heat  is  required, 
near  together,  by  which  time  and  trouble  is  faved,  and 
great  advantage  in  other  refpedls  gained. 

In  the  choice  of  a place  for  this  purpofe,  fome  part  of 
the  warmed,  beft-fheltered,  dry  quarter  of  the  garden,  which 
is  well  defended  from  the  northerly  and  north-eafterly  winds, 
not  liable  to  inundation  or  the  ftagnation  of  water,  and  con- 
veniently fituated  for  bringing  in  dung,  tan,  earth,  &e. 
fhould  be  fixed  upon.  And  if,  with  thefe  advantages,  it 
lies  rather  a little  higher  or  very  gently  (loping  towards  fome 
low'er  part,  it  will  be  more  pl'oper,  efpecially  when  towards 
the  full  fun  from  riling  to  fetting,  fo  as  to  admit  of  ranging 
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the  hot-beds  longitudinally  eaft  and  weft,  or  as  nearly  in  that 
direction  as  pofiible.  See  Garden. 

With  refpcft  to  the  extent  or  dimenfions,  they  mull  be  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  hot-bed  framing  required,  as 
from  two  or  three,  to  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  frames,  or 
more ; and  fometimes  alfo  for  hot-bed  ridges  for  hand-glaffes 
in  the  fame  proportions.  They  may  of  courfe  be  from  two 
or  three  to  live  or  ten  rods  fquare,  or  to  that  of  a quarter, 
or  half  an  acre,  or  more ; in  which,  befides  the  part  imme- 
diately allotted  for  the  hot-beds,  it  is  convenient  to  have 
room  for  the  previous  preparation  of  the  dung,  &c.  for 
earthing  the  hot-beds.  And  in  refpedf  to  form  the  mod 
eligible  (hape  is  that  of  a fquare,  either  an  equal  or  an 
oblong  fquare. 

When  inclofed,  the  feqces  may  be  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
feet  high  in  the  northerly  or  back  part  and  five  or  fix  in 
front,  the  fides  correfponding,  though  when  extenfive  they 
may  be  nearly  of  equal  height  all  around.  And  the  internal 
part,  or  immediate  place  for  the  hot-beds,  even  when  dry, 
ihould  be  a little  elevated  to  throw  off  the  falling  wet  of 
heavy  rain,  &c.  and  when  unavoidably  low,  or  liable  to  be 
wet  in  winter  or  fpring,  be  raifed,  with  fome  dry  materials, 
confiderably  above  the  general  level,  that  the  hot-beds  may 
ftand  dry,  as  well  as  to  afford  advantage  in  performing  the 
bufinefs  of  cultivation. 

The  ground  for  the  immediate  place  of  the  hot-beds  may 
generally  remain  even  or  level ; fome,  however,  form  (hallow 
trenches  the  width  and  length  of  the  intended  hot-beds,  as 
from  fix  to  twelve- inches  deep,  and  make  the  lower  part  of 
the  bed  in  the  trench ; which,  however,  is  more  proper  in 
a dry  or  fomewhat  elevated  fituation  than  in  low  or  wet 
ground,  as  water  is  apt  to  fettle  in  the  bottom,  and  chill  the 
beds,  occafioning  the  heat  to  decline  fuddenly. 

Befides,  by  having  the  hot-beds  wholly  above  ground, 
there  is  a better  opportunity  of  applying  the  occafional  lin- 
ings quite  from  the  bottom  upwards.  By  proper  attention 
in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  different  parts  of  thefe  grounds 
and  in  the  building  of  the  fences,  they  may  alfo  be  rendered 
highly  ufeful  in  raifing  various  kinds  of  fruit,  which  could 
not  otherwife  be  the  cafe. 

MELONGENA,  iti  Botany , a word  of  Arabian  origin, 
according  to  Ambrofinus,  from  whence  the  Italian  Melan- 
xana  feems  to  have  come,  rather  than  from  Mala  infana , as 
is  commonly  fuppofed ; the  Egg  Plant.  This  fruit  is  faid 
to  be  much  ufed  for  food  among  the  Arabs.  It  is  alfo,  ac- 
cording to  Matthiolus,  commonly  eaten  in  Italy,  being 
dreffed  ir.  the  form  of  fritters,  with  flour  and  oil,  or  butter, 
and  feafoned  with  pepper  and  fait.  That  author  gives 
Melongena  as  the  vulgar  Lombard  name  of  the  fruit,  which 
he  fays  is  called  by  the  Tufcans  Petranciani.  We  cannot 
but  fufpeft  the  Latin  name  Mala  infana,  Mad  Apples, 
which  this  fruit  does  not  appear  in  any  manner  to  deferve,  to 
have  been  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  or  Italian  appellation, 
rather  than  the  reverfe.  See  Solanum. 

MELOPEPO,  from  Melo , a Melon,  and  Pepo,  a Pom- 
pion,  the  name  cf  various  round  kinds  of  Gourd.  See  Cu- 
CUMIS. 

MELOPCEIA,  Gr.,  Melopee,  Fr.,  a term  in  the  mufic 
of  the  ancients,  which  implied  the  fele&ion  and  arrangement 
of  fuch  founds  as  were  fit  for  fong.  The  word  is  derived 
from  fxiXoe,  cantus,  onw,  facio,  jingo,  fabrico , compono , “ to 
build  the  lofty  rhyme.” 

Melopccia  had  its  particular  rules,  feveral  of  which  are 
come  down  to  us,  and  are  Hill  clear  and  intelligible : fuch 
as  that  an  air,  or  piece  of  melody,  (hould  be  compofed  in 
fome  particular  genus,  and  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  founds 
of  fome  certain  mode.  As  to  the  fucceflion,  or  order  of 


thefe  founds  in  the  courfe  of  the  air,  that  was  in  general 
confined  to  four  kinds,  which  Euclid  fpecifies  in  his  Har- 
monic Introduction.  Thefe  we  (hall  endeavour  to  deferibe 
with  exa&nefs,  as  they  may  throw  fome  light  upon  ancient 
melody. 

Euclid  tells  us,  firft,  that  founds  may  move  either  amend- 
ing or  defeending  regularly  ; as  thus : 
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which  was  called  ccyuyn : fecondly,  by  leaps  of  greater  in- 
tervals than  a fecond  ; thus, 


which  was  called  tXoxj?,  interwoven  : thirdly,  by  repeating 
the  fame  found  feveral  times,  which  was  called  z-irlua, 
iteration  ; as  in  finging  thefe  notes, 
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and  fourthly,  that  founds  may  be  fuftained  in  the  fame 
tone,  which  we  call  a holding  note,  and  which  the  Greeks 
expreffed  by  the  word  tow. 

There  were  many  rules  to  be  obferved  in  moving  by  leaps, 
or  disjunct  degrees,  the  principal  of  which  was  to  prefer,  in 
general,  confonant  to  diffonant  intervals.  It  was  likewife 
enjoined  not  to  divide  any  two  femitones  into  quarter  tones, 
together,  or  two  fuccefiive  tones  into  femitones,  nor  were 
two  major  thirds  to  follow  each  other. 

But  thefe,  and  a great  number  of  other  rules  laid  down 
by  Ariftoxenus,  with  refpeA  to  the  fucceflion  of  intervals, 
were  all  derived  from  the  genera,  the  rules  for  which  were 
rules  for  melody.  The  diatonic  genus  of  the  ancients  re- 
fembled  our  natural  fcale  in  every  particular:  and  it  is  al- 
lowed by  Ariftoxenus  even  that  three  tones  may  fucceed 
each  other,  afeending  or  defeending,  which  is  all  that  is  al- 
lowed in  our  diatonic,  except  in  minor  keys,  where  we 
afeend  to  the  oftave  of  the  key  note  by  a (harp  feventh, 
which  the  ancients  feem  never  to  have  admitted. 

A further  detail  or  explanation  of  thefe  rules  would  not 
make  the  matter  much  clearer ; however,  there  are  fome 
particulars  collected  together  in  the  firft  book  of  Ariftides 
Quinttiianus,  that  feem  to  merit  attention. 

He  fets  off  by  dividing  Melopceia  into  three  fpecies,  taken 
from  the  great  and  general  fyftem,  which  he  names  after  the 
founds  called  hypate,  mefe,  and  nete ; that  is,  lowed, 
middle,  and  higheft  ; and  thefe  denominations  refembled, 
with  refpeCt  to  melody,  our  diftintftions  of  bafe,  tenor,  and 
treble.  , 

With  regard  to  modulation  in  melody,  he  has  the  fame 
diftinftions  as  Euclid  for  the  feveral  fpecies,  though  he  dif- 
fers a little  from  him  in  his  manner  of  defining  them  : but 
thefe  differences  are  of  fmall  importance  to  us  now ; and 
indeed  the  authority  of  Euclid  is  fo  fuperior  to  that  of 
Ariftides  Quintilianus,  that  nothing  which  can  be  cited  from, 
him  would  have  weight  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  teftimony 
of  fo  exact  and  refpeftable  a writer. 

However,  the  morai  diftinftions  of  Melopceia  to  be  found 
in  Ariftides  Quintilianus  are  fo  curious  and  fanciful,  that  we 
(hall  infert  a few  of  them  here. 

He  allows  of  three  modes  (t^cttoi)  or  ftyles  of  Melopceia  : 
the  ditbyrambic,  or  bacchanal;  the  nom'tc,  confecrated  to 
2 , ■ Apollo ; 
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Apollo  ; and  the  tragic ; and  acquaints  us  that  the  firfl  of 
-thefe  mode8  employed  the  firings,  or  founds,  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  fyltem  ; the  fecond,  thofe  at  top  ; and  the  third, 
thofe  at  the  bottom. 

Thefe  modes  had  other  fubaltern  modes  that  were  de- 
pendent on  them  ; fuch  as  the  erotic,  or  amorous ; the 
■comic ; and  the  cnccmiajl'ic , ufed  in  panegyrics.  All  thefe 
being  thought  proper  to  excite  or  to  calm  certain  paffions, 
were,  by  our  author,  imagined  to  have  had  great  influence 
upon  the  manners  (jiSn)  ; and,  with  refpedl  10  this  influence, 
Melopceia  was  divided  into  three  kinds : firfl,  the  fyjlaltic, 
or  that  which  infpired  the  foft  and  tender  paffions,  as  well  as 
the  plaintive,  or,  as  the  term  implies,  fuch  as  afledl  and 
penetrate  the  heart ; fecondly,  the  diajialtic,  or  that  which 
was  capable  ot  exhilarating,  by  kindling  joy,  or  infpiring 
courage,  magnanimity,  and  fublime  fentiments;  thirdly, 
the  hefuchajtic , which  held  the  mean  between  the  other  two, 
that  is,  which  could  reflore  the  mind  to  a Hate  of  tranquillity 
and  moderation. 

The  firfl  kind  of  Melopccia  fuited  poetical  fubjedts  of 
love  and  gallantry,  of  complaint  and  lamentation  ; the  fecond 
was  referved  for  tragic  and  heroic  fubjedls ; the  third  for 
hymns,  panegyrics,  and  as  a vehicle  of  exhortation  and 
precept. 

All  thefe  rules  concerning  the  ancient  Melopceia  afford 
only  general  notions,  which,  to  be  rendered  clear  and  intel- 
ligible, would  require  particular  difcuffions,  as  well  as  il- 
luflrations  by  example;  but  the  Greek  writers  on  mufic 
have  abfolutely  denied  us  that  fatisfadlion,  referving,  per- 
haps, when  they  publifhed  their  works,  all  fuch  minutiae 
for  the  leffons  which  they  gave  their  fcholars  in  private;  for 
in  no  one  of  the  feven  treatifes  upon  ancient  mufic,  colle&ed 
and  publifhed  by  Meibomius,  is  a fingle  air  or  paffage  of 
Greek  melody  come  down  to  us  ; which  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  there  are  few  treatifes  upon  modern  mufic, 
without  innumerable  examples  in  notes,  to  illuflrate  the 
precepts  they  contain. 

But  whatever  were  the  rules  for  arranging  different 
founds  in  fuch  order  as  would  flatter  the  ear  in  the  moll 
agreeable  manner,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  this  regular  dif- 
pofition,  and  beautiful  order  of  founds,  conllituted  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  body  of  melody,  which  could  only  be 
animated  and  vivified  by  the  affiilance  of  rhythm  or  meafure. 
See  Music  of  the  Creeks. 

MELORA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  coafl  of  Etruria ; 4 miles  W.  of  Leg- 
horn. 

MELOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  Grecian 
iflands,  fituated  about  24  miles  from  cape  Scyllaeum,  in  the 
Peloponnefus,  fouth-wefl  of  the  i fie  of  Siphnos,  well  of 
that  of  Sicinos,  and  eafl  of  the  promontory  of  Malea,  in 
Laconia.  It  was  eflimatcd  at  about  60  miles  in  compafs, 
and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  almofl  round.  This  ifland, 
though  fmall,  made  a very  confiderable  figure  in  the  flourifh- 
ing  ages  of  Greece.  It  enjoved  its  liberty,  fays  Thucy- 
dides, 700  years  before  the  Peloponnefian  war.  The  in- 
habitants were  originally  Lacedaemonians,  and  therefore,  in 
the  time  of  the  war  jufl  mentioned,  refufed  to  join  the 
Athenians,  declaring  that  they  would  maintain  a flrnfl  neu- 
trality. They  fuffered  ieverely  for  their  attachment  to  La- 
cedaemon. All  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were  put  to  the 
fword ; the  women  and  children  were  carried  into  Attica, 
and  fold  for  flaves.  The  ifland  being  thus  defolated,  a new 
colpny  was  Tent  thither  from  Athens.  But  not  long  after, 
Lyfander,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  having  obliged  the 
Athenians,  in  their  turn,  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  releafed 
the  captive  Melians,  and  reltored  them  to  their  native  coun- 


try, after  having  expelled  the  Athenian  colony.  Melos 
afterwards  experienced  the  common  fate  of  the  other  iflands 
of  the  ^Egean  fea,  being  reduced,  with  them,  to  a Roman 
province.  This  ifland  abounded  with  iron  mines,  and  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  wine  and  honey.  The  pailures  and 
mineral  waters  of  this  ifland  were  alfo  commended;  and  the 
alum  of  Melos  was  in  great  repute  among  the  Romans,  and 
preferred  by  them  to  that  of  any  other  country,  except  the 
Egyptian.  See  Mit.o. 

Melos  and  Melcclias , which  Meibomius  has  rendered 
by  the  Latin  words,  modidatio  and  cantilena,  had  r.o  other 
fignification  than  the  change  of  founds  in  flinging,  or,  as  we 
ffiould  call  it,  melody ; and  this  is  clear  from  a paffage  in 
Bacchitis  fenior,  where,  in  his  Introdudlion  to  the  Art  of 
Mufic,  by  quellion  and  anfvver,  it  is  afked,  How  many 
kinds  of  modulation  there  are  ? He  anfwers,  four ; and 
thefe,  he  fays,  arc  rifng,  falling,  repeating  the  fame  found 
to  different  words,  and  remaining  upon,  or  holding  out,  a 
mufical  tone.  See  Meloposia. 

MELOSIS,  from  j ur,Ax,  a prohe,  in  Surgery,  the  exa- 
mination of  a difeafed  part  with  a probe. 

MELOT,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1697,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1760.  He  wi!s  librarian  to  the  king,  and  wrote  fome 
papers  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,” 
of  which  he  was  a member.  He  was  alfo  editor  of  Jour- 
ville’s  Life  of  Sr.  Louis,  with  a glofiary. 

MELOTHR1A,  in  Botany,  a name  borrowed  by  Lin- 
naeus, in  his  Hortus  Cliffortianus,  from  the  ixr.Xvfyov  of  Diof- 
corides,  one  of  the  fynonyms  of  his  xfunl.o,  Aivku,  or  White 
Vine,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Bryonia,  a plant  of  the 
fame  habit  a:  d natural  order  as  the  prefent.  Linn.  Gen.  24. 
Sctireb.  32.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  189.  Mart  Mill.  Didl. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  78.  Juff  395.  La- 
marck Illuttr.  t.  28.  — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia, 
Nat.  Old.  Cucurhitaccte,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  ope  leaf,  bell- 
{haped,  fwelling,  five-toothed,  deciduous.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  wheel-fiiaped  ; tube  the  length  of  the  calyx,  to  which 
it  is  on  every  fide  united  ; limb  flat,  in  five  deep  very  blunt 
fegments,  dilated  outwards.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  ooni- 
cal,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corofla,  and  equal  to  it  in 
length  ; anrhers  of  two  roundifli  lobes,  comprcffed.  Pifl, 
Germen  almofl  entirely  inferior,  ovate-oblong,  pointed  ; 
flyle  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  llamens ; ftigmas  three, 
thickifh,  oblong.  Peru.  Berry  ovate-oblong,  internally 
divided  into  three  parts,  without  partitions.  Seeds  feveral, 
oblong,  compreffed. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  remarks  that  he  once  faw  two  flowers 
with  llamens  only. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft.  Corolla  wheel- 
fhaped,  of  one  petal.  Berry  of  three  cells,  with  many 
feeds. 

I.  M.  pendula.  Pendulous  Melothria,  or  American  Bry- 
ony. Lirm.  Sp.  PI.  49.  (Bryonia  olivae  frudlu  rubro, 
minor;  Plum.  Ic.  53.  t.  66.  f.  2.  Cucumis  parva  repen6 
virginiana,  fruftu  minimo  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  85.  f.  J.) — Na- 
tive of  North  America  and  the  Well  Indies.  Root  annual. 
Stem  (lender,  branched,  climbing  by  means  of  Ample  tendrils. 
Leaves  heart-ffiaped,  five-lobed,  obfeurely  toothed,  rough, 
on  thick  twifted  flalks.  Flower flalks  axillary,  folitary, 
Ample,  capil'ary,  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  fmall,  yel- 
low. Fruit  red,  the  lize  and  fhape  of  a fmall  olive.  Juffieu 
fays  two  of  the  filaments  bear  each  two  anthers,  which  is  the 
cafe  in  Bryonia , to  which  genus  this  plant  is  certainly  very 
nearly  akin.  Vahl  having  omitted  the  genus  in  its  proper 
place,  had  perhaps  a defign  of  uniting  it  to  Bryonia. 

MELOTIS, 
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MELOTIS,  a word  ufed  by  the  chirurgical  writers  to 
exprefs  a ("mail  probe,  properly  one  intended  to  be  ufed  only 
to  the  ear. 

MELOZZO.  FltANCESCO,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical 
painter,  who  flourifiied  about  1471.  He  is  celebrated  as 
being  one  of  the  firfl  who  introduced  the  fore-fhortening  of 
figures  upon  ceilings,  fo  as  to  make  them  appear  afcending 
or  defcending  ; and  a picture  of  his,  over  the  great  altar  in 
the  church  of  the  Apoftles  at  Rome,  which  reprefents  the 
afcenfion  of  our  Saviour,  is  celebrated  with  the  warmeft 
praifes.  Vafari  fays,  that  the  figure  of  Chrift  feems  to 
pierce  the  roof.  This  work  was  painted  for  cardinal  Riario, 
nephew  of  Nicholas  V.  about  1472  ; and  when  that  chapel 
was  repaired,  it  was  cut  out  and  placed  in  the  Quirinal  pa- 
lace, where  it  is  dill  feen  with  this  epigraphe : “ Opus 
Melotii  Forotivienfis,  qui  fummos  fornices  pingendi  artem 
vel  primus  invenit  vel  illuftravit.”  Some  heads  of  the 
apoftles  were  likewife  preferved  in  the  Vatican  : they  are 
well  turned,  almoft  always  fore-fhortened,  and  wrought 
with  great  finifh,  diligence,  and  grace.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  fo  uncommon  a genius  has  not  met  with  an  exaft  hif- 
torian,  who  would  have  informed  us  of  his  preparatory 
ftudies.  He  is  bed  known  by  the  name  of  Melozzo  da 
Forli. 

MELPIGNANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Otranto  ; q miles  W.N.W.  ot  Otranto. 

MELPILLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic; 
25  miles  N.  of  Nellore. 

MELPOMENE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  Mufes ; 
who  is  reprefented  with  a mafk,  to  denote  her  prefiding  over 
the  ftage ; and  diftinguifhed  from  Thalia,  the  comic  Mufe, 
by  greater  dignity  in  her  look,  ftature,  and  drefs.  Melpo- 
mene was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  all  melancholy  fubjedfs, 
as  well  as  tragedy.  See  Horace,  lib.  i.  od.  24.  v.  4.  lib.  iii. 
od.  20.  v.  ult. 

MEL  RICKSTADT,  in  Geography , a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  Streys ; 19  miles  N.  of 

Schweinfurt.  N.  lat.  27'.  E.  long.  ioJ  27'. 

MELROSE,  a confiderable  town,  and  a free  borough 
of  barony,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed,  in  the 
fltire  of  Roxburgh,  Scotland.  The  river  divides  the  town, 
which  extends  about  a mile  in  length,  into  two  parts.  It  is 
governed  by  a magiftracy,  eledted  annually  by  the  burgeffes  ; 
and,  confidering  its  inland  pofitiou,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
flourifhing  place.  The  whole  pnrifh,  according  to  the  par- 
liamentary returns  of  1801,  contains  1355  houfes,  occupied 
by  a population  of  6947  inhabitants,  viz.  3300  males  and 
3647  females.  Of  this  number,  668  were  reported  as  being 
employed  in  different  branches  of  trade,  but  principally  in 
the  manufadfure  of  linen  and  coarfe  woollens. 

The  parifh  of  Melrofc  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  diftinguifhed  by  numerous  and  fplendid  remains  of  anti- 
quity. The  abbey  of  Melrofe  is  one  of  the  moil  remarkable 
monadic  ftrudfures  in  Scotland.  Its  original  foundation 
probably  took  place  towards  the  dole  of  the  fixth  century. 
In  the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  fituation  of  the  more  ancient  edifice,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  as  likewife  of  its  abbots.  This  place  was  a cele- 
brated fchool  for  learned  and  religious  men,  and  feems  to 
hWve  continued  to  flourifh  till  the  reign  of  king  David,  by 
whom  the  new  abbey  was  founded,  in  the  year  1136.  Thtf 
former  eftablifhment  was  at  Old  Melrofe,  the  name  of  which 
ftill  ferves  to  remind  the  inhabitants  that  they  tread  on 
ground  rendered  facred  by  the  piety  of  their  anceftors. 
The  foundation  of  the  wall,  which  incLfed  the  ancient  mo- 
naftery  and  its  precindls,  can  ftill  be  difeovered,  ftretching 


acrofs  a fort  of  promontory,  formed  by  a curvature  of  the 
Tweed;  but  all  veftiges  of  the  buildings  are  entirely  loft. 
It  feems  probable,  therefore,  that  they  were  of  little  com- 
parative magnitude,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  con- 
ftrudfed  only  of  wood,  or  other  perifhable  materials,  as 
moft  of  the  churches  of  that  age  undoubtedly  were.  Of  a 
fimilar  defeription  was  the  edifice  eredted  by  king  David, 
which  was  rebuilt  firft  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  again 
after  the  acceflion  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  granted  a revenue 
for  its  reiteration.  This  laft  appears,  from  its  ruins,  to 
have  been  a truly  magnificent  and  fpacious  ftrudture.  In- 
deed the  fize  and  workmanfhip  of  its  columns,  its  fymmetrical 
proportions,  and  the  quality  of  the  ftone  of  which  it  is  con- 
itructed,  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  moft  fuperb  edifices’ 
which  devotion  or  fuperllition  has  reared  in  Great  Britain. 
From  the  charters  granted  to  this  monaftery  by  different 
Scottiih  monarchs,  its  inmates  appear  to  have  been  monks 
of  the  Ciitercian  order,  and  to  have  enjoyed  a pre-eminence 
or  fpecies  of  jtirifdidfion  over  all  their  brethren  in  Scotland. 
Among  the  more  diftinguifhed  of  tbefe  monks  was  the  cele- 
brated St.  Cuthbert,  who  entered  as  a monk  under  Boifil, 
about  the  year  601,  and  had  the  honour  of  founding  the 
biihopric  of  Durham. 

The  church  belonging  to  this  abbey  conftitutes  the  moft 
entire  part  of  its  ruins.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  St. 
John’s  crofs,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
prefent  extent  of  this  building  is  258  feet  in  length,  and 
1375  in  breadth  ; its  circumference  meafuring  943.  That 
thefe  are  not  the  original  dimeniions,  however,  are  evident 
from  the  ftaie  of  the  weftern  divifion,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  deftroyed,  and  that  fo  completely,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  determine  to  what  diftance  it  reached.  Both 
the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  this  edifice  were  formerly 
adorned  with  a variety  of  fculptured  figures  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. Many  of  the  former,  in  particular,  were  deftroyed  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth, 
whofe  ftatefmen  and  warriors  were  no  lefs  egregious  fanatics 
than  the  infuriated  Scotch  reformer  John  Knox,  in  w.hofe 
time,  likewife,  this  building  fuftained  much  additional  in- 
jury. The  niches  in  which  they  ftood  difplav  much  curious 
and  beautiful  workmanfhip.  The  tow’er,  which  rofe  from 
the  middle  of  the  crofs  or  tranfept,  was  a noble  piece  of 
architedftire.  Part  of  it  ftill  remains,  but  the  fpire  is  en- 
tirely gone.  The  eaft  window  is  moft  magnificent,  and  con- 
fifts  of  four  mullions  with  tracery,  varioufly  ornamented. 
On  each  fide  appear  feveral  elegant  niches,  and  on  the  top 
is  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a globe  in  his  left  hand, 
refting  on  his  knee ; and  another  of  a young  man  on  his 
right-;  both  in  fitting  poftures,  with  an  open  crown  over 
their  heads.  Underneath  this  window,  in  the  iufide,  ftood 
the  altar-piece.  A great  number  of  pifeinas,  niches,  &c. 
excellently  fculptured,  are  difperfed  throughout  the  church. 
Many  of  the  piilars  are  perfect  and  beautiful,  and  the  em- 
bellilhments  upon  them  ftill  feem  as  if  newly  executed ; a 
decifive  evidence  of  the  excellence  both  of  the  ftone  and  of 
the  workmanfhip.  Part  of  this  church  continues  to  be  ufed 
for  divine  fervice. 

The  ruins  yet  ftanding,  befides  the  church,  confift  chiefly 
of  a part  of  the  walls  of  the  cloifters ; the  other  buildings,, 
of  which  there  were  many,  being  almoft  entirely  levelled 
with  the  ground.  All  of  thefe,  together  with  the  gardens, 
and  other  conveniences,  were  enclofed  within  a lofty  wall, , 
which  extended  about  a mile  in  circuit.  A large  and  elegant 
chapel  formerly  occupied  the  feite  of  the  prefent  manfe ; 
and  to  the  north  of  this  houfe  there  has  been  lately  difeovered 
the  foundation  of  a curious  oratory,  or  private  chapel,  from . 

which- 
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which  was  dug  up  a large  ciftern,  formed  from  one  ftone, 
having  a leaden  pipe  appended  to  it,  for  the  conveyance  of 
water. 

At  fome  diftance  to  the  fouth  of  this  town  are  the  three 
Eldon-hills,  on  the  northernmoft  of  which  is  a large  Ro- 
man encampment,  and  below  it  are  the  remains  of  an  exten- 
•five  Britifh  fortrefs.  Around  this  were  feveral  finaller  forts, 
alfo  of  Britifh  origin,  fome  of  which  the  Romans  appear  to 
have  converted  into  more  defenfible  pofts.  Three  en- 
trenchments on  thefe  hills  were  connected  by  a very  fingular 
kind  of  military  road,  defcribed  by  Mr.  Kinghorn,  who 
furveyed  it  in  1803,  as  being  in  general  about  40  feet  broad, 
but  in  fome  places  50,  where  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground 
required  fuch  a breadth.  On  each  fide  of  this  road  is  a 
ditch,  from  12  to  28  feet  wide,  whence  the  earth  is  thrown 
up  fo  as  to  form  a mound  on  the  exterior  fide.  As  this  re- 
main differs  materially  from  all  other  Roman  roads  in  this 
country,  it  feems  probable  that  it  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Romanized  Britons,  during  their  contefls  with  the  Pidts 
and  Scots,  after  the  departure  of  their  enlightened  con- 
querors, whofe  modes  of  warfare  they  would  naturally  en- 
deavour to  imitate.  From  the  Britifh  fort  on  Eldon-hills 
to  the  fortrefs  on  Caldfheds-hill  there'  likewife  runs  a foffe 
and  rampart,  which  feems  to  have  been  carried  through  the 
diftance  between  thefe  fortrefTes  as  a defenfible  boundary. 
The  great  Roman  road  croffes  the  T weed  at  the  village  of 
Galtonfide,  a little  above  Melrofe.  On  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  on  which  this  village  ftands,  are  the  remains  of  a fpa- 
cious  encampment.  The  ftone  wall  around  it  is  ftill  tole- 
rably entire.  Half  a mile  to  the  eaft  is  another  entrench- 
ment, called  Chefter-Knows,  which  was  probably  the  moft 
confiderable  ftation  they  poffeffed  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, being  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  circumference. 
Chalmer’s  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  410.  18 10.  Beauties  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  ii.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland. 

MELSACK,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  ; 36  miles  S.W.  of  Konigfberg.  N.lat.  540  12'. 
E.  long.  20'  7'. 

MELSO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli;  9 miles  N.W. 
of  Udina. 

MELT.  See  Milt. 

MELTING-Cone,  in  AJJaying , is  a fmall  veffel  made 
of  copper  or  brafs,  of  a conic  figure,  and  of  a nicely  po- 
lifhed  furface  within.  Its  ufe  is  to  receive  melted  metals, 
and  ferve  for  their  precipitation,  which  is  effedfed,  when  two 
bodies  melted  together,  and  yet  not  mixing  perfectly  with 
one  another  in  the  fufion,  feparate  in  the  cooling  into  two 
ftrata,  on  account  of  their  different  fpecific  gravity.  This 
precipitation  might  be  made  in  the  fame  veffel  in  which  the 
fufion  is  performed  ; but  then  the  melting-pot  or  crucible 
muft  be  broken  every  time  to  get  it  out,  whereas  the  conic 
fhape,  and  polifhed  furface  of  this  veffel,  makes  it  eafily  got 
out  without  violence.  The  fhape  of  this  veffel  is  alfo  of 
another  ufe  in  the  operation  ; for  by  means  of  it,  the  heavy 
matter  fubfiding  to  a point,  is  formed  into  a perfedt  and 
feparate  regulus,  even  where  the  whole  quantity,  as  is  very 
frequently  the  cafe,  has  been  but  very  fmall. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  melted  matter  is  great,  it  is 
common  to  ufe,  inftead  of  this  cone,  a large  brafs  or  iron 
moriar,  or  any  other  conveniently  fhaped  brafs  or  iron  veffel. 
It  is  neceffary,  when  the  cone  is  of  brafs,  to  be  cautious 
that  it  be  not  made  too  hot ; for  the  brittlenefs  of  that 
metal,  when  hot,  makes  it  eafily  break,  on  the  ftriking 
with  any  force  on  that  occafion,  to  make  the  melted  mafs 
fall  out. 

Thefe,  and  all  other  moulds  for  the  receiving  melted 


metals,  muft  always  be  well  heated  before  the  mafs  is  poured 
into  them,  left  they  fhould  have  contradfed  a moifture  from 
the  air,  or  have  been  wetted  by  accident ; in  which  cafe  the 
melted  metal  will  be  thrown  out  of  them  with  great  violence 
and  danger.  They  ought  alfo  to  be  fmeared  over  with  tal- 
low on  their  infide,  that  the  regulus  may  be  the  more  eafily 
taken  out  of  them,  and  the  furface  of  the  mould  not  cor- 
roded by  the  melted  mafs  poured  in. 

If  a very  large  quantity  of  a metal  is,  however,  to  be 
received  into  them,  and  efpecially  if  any  thing  fulphureous 
have  place  among  it,'  this  caution  of  tallowing  the  moulds 
does  not  prove  fufficient ; for  the  large  quantity  of  the  mafs 
makes  it  continue  hot  fo  long,  that  this  becomes  but  a flight 
defence  to  the  furface  of  the  mould.  In  this  cafe  the  affayer 
has  recourfe  to  a lute,  reduced  to  a thin  pap  with  water, 
which  being  applied  in  form  of  a very  thin  cruft,  all  over 
the  infide  of  the  cone,  or  mould,  foon  dries  up,  indeed,  but 
always  preferves  the  fides  of  the  vefiel  from  the  corrofion 
of  the  mafs.  And  this  caution  is  found  neceffary,  even 
when  pure  copper  is  melted  alone,  without  any  mixture  of 
fulphur. 

Melting  Fire.  See  Fire. 

Melting,  Surveyor  of.  See  Surveyor. 

MELTON-MOWBRAY,  in  Geography , in  ancient 
writings  called  Medeltune  and  Meltone,  a fmall  market- 
town,  in  the  hundred  of  Framland,  and  county  of  Leicefter, 
England,  is  fituated  in  a vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eye, 
1 5 miles  from  Leicefter,  and  104  from  London.  Connedfed 
with  this  town  are  three  bridges  over  the  rivers  Eye  and 
Sealford.  Thefe  are  repaired,  and  the  ftreets  preferved  in 
good  condition,  with  lamps,  See.  from  the  rents  arifing  out 
of  the  town  eftates.  The  church,  which  Leland  calls  “ a 
faire  paroche  church,  fumtime  an  hofpital  and  cell  to  Lewis 
in  Suffex,”  is  a ipacious  ftrudture,  confifting  of  a nave,  aifles, 
tranfepts,  and  chancel,  with  a tower  in  the  centre,  and  a 
porch  at  the  weft  end.  The  latter  is  a peculiar  feature  to 
the  building,  and  has  an  elegant  door-way,  with  an  ozec 
arch.  Above  this  porch  is  the  large  weftern  window,  com- 
prifing  five  lights,  with  four  lofty  mullions.  The  whole 
church  is  crowned  with  an  embattled  parapet,  and  at  each 
angle  is  a crocketed  pinnacle.  The  tower  confifts  of  two 
well-proportioned  ftories  above  the  church.  The  poor  of 
this  town  derive  afliftance  from  feveral  charitable  benefac- 
tions ; among  which  are  fome  public  fchools.  So  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  find  thefe  taken  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  that  monarch.  A free  fchool  for  girls 
was  eftablifhed  here  in  1 793.  In  the  population  report  of  the 
year  1801,  Melton-Mowbray  was  ftated  to  contain  348 
houfes  and  1766  inhabitants.  The  market-day  is  Tuefday  ; 
and  at  every  alternate  market  is  generally  a large  (how  of 
cattle.  Here  are  alfo  three  annual  fairs,  and  a ftatute  for 
hiring  fervants. 

Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of  Melton  were  John 
de  Kirkby,  who  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in 
1272,  lord  high  treafurer  in  1283,  and  bifliop  of  Ely  in 
1286  ; William  de  Melton,  fuccefiively  lord  high  treafurer, 
lord  chancellor,  and  archbifhop  of  York,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  II.  and  III. ; John  Henley,  better  known  by  the 
popular  appellation  of  Orator  Henley,  who  diftinguifhed 
himfelf,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  by  his  eccentric 
ledtures.  See  Henley. 

At  Burton-Lazars,  a hamlet  to  Melton,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  an  hofpital,  for  leprous  brethren  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftine,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  by  a general  colledtion  throughout  England,  but 
chiefly  by  the  afliftance  of  Roger  de  Mowbray.  In  adopt- 
ing 
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ing  this  fituation,  the  founders  were  probably  influenced  by 
a bath  or  fpring,  the  waters  of  which  were  formerly  in  high 
eftimation  for  the  diforder  called  leprofy,  and  are  (till  faid 
to  afford  confiderable  benefit  to  perfotis  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints. A bathing-room  and  drinking-room  were  built 
here  about  the  year  1760,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
afrtidled  vifitors.  Nichols’s  Hiftory  of  Lcicelterflnre,  vol.  i. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ix.,  by  J.  Britton. 

MELTZ,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Bam- 
berg. 

MELVIL,  Sir  James,  in  Biography,  a ftatefman  and 
hillorian,  was  born  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fifefhire,  in  1330.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  fervice  of  the  queen- 
regent,  and  was  appointed  page  to  her  daughter  Mary,  then 
wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  After  paffing  force  time  in 
her  fervice,  (he  permitted  him  to  enter  into  that  of  the  con- 
llablc  Montmorenci,  who  fent  him  over  to  Scotland  in  15 59, 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a faithful  account  of  the  lhite 
of  parties  in  that  kingdom.  Having  remained  feveral  years 
in  the  employ  of  that  nobleman,  he  vifited  the  court  of  the 
eleftor  palatine,  who  detained  him  three  years  in  various  ne- 
gociations  with  the  German  princes.  He  then  parted  through 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  returned  to  the  eledlor’s  court, 
where  he  found  a fummons  from  Mary,  who  had  now  re- 
turned to  take  pofleflion  of  the  crown  of  her  native  country. 
He  followed  her  to  Scotland,  in  1561,  in  the  character  of 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  was  employed  by  her 
confidentially  in  various  important  affairs  till  her  imprifonment 
in  Lochleven  cattle.  He  had  been  appointed  one  of  her 
privy-counfellors,  and  was  fent  more  than  once  to  the  court 
of  Elizabeth.  He  maintained  a corrafpondence  in  England 
in  favour  of  Mary’s  fuccertion  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom, 
but  upon  the  manifettation  of  her  unhappy  partiality  for 
Bothwell,  after  her  hufband’s  murder,  he  ventured  upon  the 
ftrongeft  remonft ranees  with  her.  She  not  only  difregarded 
thefe  admonitions,  but  communicated  them  to  Bothwell,  in 
confequence  of  which  the  faithful  Melvil  was  obliged,  for 
fome  time,  to  abfent  himfelf  from  court.  When  Mary  was 
detained  a prifoner  in  England,  (he  recommended  her  faith- 
ful fervant  to  her  fon  James  VI.,  who  confulted  him  and 
made  ufe  of  his  fervices  till  he  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  ever  the  advifer  of  prudent  and  moderate 
meafures,  and  retained  the  efteem  of  his  royal  mailer,  who 
would  willingly  have  taken  him  to  England  as  one  of  his 
minifters.  Melvil,  however,  thought  himfelf  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  for  fo  important  a change  in  his  habits,'  and 
he  retired  to  his  family  feat,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1606. 
He  left  behind  him  in  MS.  an  hiftorical  work,  which  came 
into  the  pofleflion  of  his  grandfor,,  and  was  publiflied  in  1683, 
by  Mr.  George  Scott,  under  the  title  of  “ Memoirs  of  lir 
James  Melvil  of  Hall-hill,  containing  an  impartial  account 
of  the  moft  remarkable  affairs  of  Hate  during  the  la  It  age, 
not  mentioned  by  other  hillorians,  more  particularly  relating 
to  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  the  reigns 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  king  James. 
In  all  which  tranfadlions  the  author  was  publicly  con- 
cerned.” To  this  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  in- 
formation relating  to  the  author  : and  alfo  to  Robertfon’s 
Hirtory  of  Scotland.  A brother  of  fir  James  was  alfo  in  the 
fervice  of  Mary,  and  is  probably  the  fir  Andrew  Melvil 
who  was  prefent  at  her  death. 

MELVIN-Louuii,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  lake  of 
Ireland,  between  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim, 
from  which  a fmall  river  flows  to  the  bay  of  Donegal. 

MELUING,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  ; 32  miles  W.N.W.  of  Romfdal. 
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MEL  UN,  a city  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  of  which  it  is  the  ca- 
pital, iituated  on  the  Seine  ; before  the  revolution  it  con- 
tained one  collegiate  and  three  parilh  churches,  two  convents 
and  two  abbies.  It  carries  on  a trade  with  Paris  in  corn, 
meal,  wine,  and  cheefc.  The  place  contains  6124,  and  the 
two  cantons,  into  which  it  is  divided,  18,922  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  confuting  of  287^  kiliometres,  in  3 1 communes. 
N.  lat.  48'-  32'.  E.  long.  2' 44'. 

MELYKUT,  a town  of  Hungary;  16  miles  E ot 
Baja. 

MELYRIS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  cf  infedlsof  the 
order  Coleontera ; the  generic  character  is,  antennae  entirely 
perfoliate;  head  infle&ed  under  the  thorax  ; thorax  mar- 
gined ; lip  clavate,  emarginate  ; jaw  one-toothed,  pointed. 
There  are  three 

Species. 

ViRiDJ.s.  Green  ; fliells  with  three  raifed  lines  ; it  inha- 
bits the  Cape  ; antennae  black  ; thorax  reflected  at  the  edge, 
and  grooved  on  the  back,  fcutel  fmall  and  round ; fliells 
rough. 

Niger.  Black;  (hells  with  three  raifed  lines.  A fpecimett 
of  this  fpecies  of  the  melyris  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  rriufeum. 
It  is  only  about  one-third  the  fize  of  the  lail  ; thorax  a little 
prominent  before  ; the  fhells  rough. 

Lineatus  ; Green  ; fliell  with  three  raifed  lines,  and  one 
on  each  fide  the  thorax  : it  is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  vi- 
ridis  ; thorax  grooved,  with  a raifed  line  on  each  fide  ; lines 
on  the  fliells  crenate. 

MELZEN,  or  Meltzen,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sax- 
ony, in  Thuringia;  fix  miles  S.  of  Weiflenfels. 

MELZO,  a town  of  Italy  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Milan. 

MEMAUN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Khorafan  ; iS  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Velazghard. 

MEMBERS,  in  Anatomy,  the  exterior  parts,  arifing 
from  the  trunk  or  body  of  an  animal  like  the  boughs  from 
the  trunk  of  a tree. 

In  which  fenfe,  members,  membra,  amount  to  much  the 
fame  with  limbs,  artus : though  fome  make  a difference 
betv'een  the  two  : reftrainiug  members  more  immediately  to 
the  fiertiy  parts  which  cover  the  limbs,  and  artus  to  the  bones 
and  nerves.  Phyficians  divide  the  body  into  three  regions 
or  venters ; the  head,  the  breaft,  and  the  lower  ventricle ; 
and  the  extremities,  which  are  the  members.  See  Extre- 
mities. 

Member,  in  Architecture,  denotes  any  part  of  a building  ; 
as  a frieze,  cornice,  or  the  like. 

Member  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  moulding. 

Member,  in  Grammar,  is  applied  to  the  parts  of  a period, 
or  fentence. 

Member  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  fome  particular  order  or 
rank  in  a Hate  or  government  : thus  we  lay,  member  of  a 
corporation,  member  cf  parliament,  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, &c. 

MEMBERED,  or  Membred,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  the 
beak,  or  legs,  or  feet  of  an  eagle,  griffin,  or  other  bird,  are 
of  a different  colour  from  the  reH  of  the  body. 

MEMBIG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the 
pachalic  of  Aleppo  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Aleppo. 

MEMBRANA,  in  Anatomy.  See  Membrane. 

MemBRANA  Arachndulea,  one  of  the  coverings  of  the 
brain  and  medulla  fpiualis.  See  Brain. 

Membraxa  Conjunctiva,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
eye-lids,  and  covering  the  anterior  furfaee  of  the  eye.  See 
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Membrana  Decidua,  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  ovum. 
See  Embryo. 

Membrana  Hyahidea,  the  tranfparent  covering  of  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

Membrana  Mucofa,  the  febaceous  fubftance  covering 
the  membrana  tympani  in  the  foetus.  See  Ear. 

Membrana  NiElitans,  a peculiar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  can  be  drawn  acrofs  the  front  of  the  eye  by  means  of 
two  peculiar  mufcles  connected  with  it.  (See  Birds,  Anato- 
my of.)  In  quadrupeds  a piece  of  cartilage  is  placed  in  a fold 
ot  the  fame  kind,  and  the  eye  can  be  rolled  behind  it.  See 
Mammalia,  Anatomy  of . 

Membrana  Pituitaria,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
cavities  of  the  nofe.  See  Nose. 

Membrana  Papillaris , an  exceedingly  thin  produfticn 
filling  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  in  the  foetus.  See  Eye. 

Membrana  Ruyfchiana,  the  internal  furface  of  the  choroid 
membrane  of  the  eye.  See  Ey'e. 

Membrana  Tympani,  a membrane  terminating  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  it  and 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  See  Ear. 

MEMBRANE  is  a term  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the 
body,  which  cor.fift  of  thin  flieets  of  animal  fubltance,  in 
which  the  thicknefs  bears  a very  fmall  proportion  to  the 
furface.  This  difpofition  is  found  in  feveral  tiffues ; the  term, 
therefore,  denotes  a peculiarity  of  arrangement  and  form, 
and  not  of  internal  ftrufture,  and  hence  it  includes  parts  differ- 
ing from  each  other  very  widely  in  organifation,  properties, 
and  functions. 

Membranes  never  have  an  infulated  exiftence  : they  are 
diffeminated  among  the  other  organs  of-^he  body,  and  concur 
in  their  formation  ; hence  their  hiftory  has  generally  been 
affociated  to  that  of  the  organs  on  which  they  are  expanded. 
This  is  a convenient  arrangement  for  purpofes  of  defcription, 
but  it  occafions  us  to  lofe  fight  of  the  analogies  between  the 
particular  membranes,  and  to  negledt  thofe  general  confidera- 
tions,  which  form  a very  interefting  part  of  the  ftudy  of 
anatomy,  which  exhibit  to  us  nature  every  where  uniform  in 
her  proceedings,  varying  only  in  their  refults,  fparing  of  the 
means  which  ihe  employs,  profufe  in  the  effects  obtained 
from  them,  modifying  in  a thoufand  ways  feme  general 
principles,  which,  differently  applied,  prefide  over  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  are  the  fources  of  its  innumerable  pheno- 
mena. Haller  has  fome  general  remarks  on  the  membranes, 
but  he  eflablifhes  no  demarcations  between  them.  He 
deferibes  them  all  as  analogous  in  their  texture,  and  having 
for  their  common  bafis  the  cellular  organ,  to  which  lie  fays 
that  they  may  all  be  eafily  reduced,  principally  by  means  of 
maceration.  That  this  view  is  incorreCt  in  many  points,  will 
appear  from  the  fequel  of  the  prefent  article  : how,  indeed, 
can  we  expeCt  the  compofition  to  be  the  fame,  when  the 
conformation,  the  vital  properties,  and  the  functions  are  dif- 
ferent ? 

Bichat  is  the  anatomift  to  whom  we  are  the  mod  in- 
debted for  an  elucidation  of  this  fubjeCt.  His  “ Traite 
des  Membranes  en  general,  et  des  diverfes  Membranes  en 
particulier,”  Paris,  an  8,  contains  a diftribution  of  thefe 
organs  into  certain  claffes,  a general  account  of  each  of 
thefe,  and  a particular  defcription  of  the  individual  mem- 
brane. “When,”  fays  he,  “ we  obferve  all  the  membranes 
in  a general  view,  it  feems  that  their  claffification  muft  be 
very  complicated,  both  on  account  of  their  great  number, 
and  their  apparent  variety.  The  extent  of  the  different  mem- 
branes, compared  to  that  of  the  fkin,  cannot  be  lefs  than 
in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one  : yet,  perhaps,  no  two 
©f  them  exactly  agree  in  appearance.  An  examination  of 


their  ftrufture  and  functions  quickly  fhews  us  that  feveral 
come  near  to  each  other,  and  are  dillinguifhed  only  by  their 
form.”  Bichat  eflablifhes  two  general  divifions,  •viz.  the 
fimple  and  compound' membranes  : the  latter  are  compofed 
of  two  of  the  former  united  together,  and  exhibit  a combi- 
nation of  the  characters  of  each.  He  makes  three  claffes 
of  fimple  membranes,  i.  The  mucous,  fo  named  from  the 
fluid.which  moiftens  their  furface.  2.  The  ferous,  charaCter- 
ifed  alfo  by  the  particular  fluid  which  covers  them,  and 
containing  the  membranes  that  line  the  feveral  circumfcribed 
cavities  connected  with  the  different  vifeera,  and  the  fmooth 
coverings  of  the  joints,  burfas  mucofe,  &c.  3.  The  fibrous, 

moiltened  by  no  fluid,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  fibres  that 
enter  into  their  compofition. 

From  the  union  of  thefe  proceed  the  fibro-ferous,  fero- 
mucous,  aud  fibro-mucous  membranes. 

There  are  moreover  fome,  which  either  exi ft  infulated,  or 
are  little  known,  and  confequentiy  cannot  be  brought  under 
any  claffification. 

The  mucous  membranes  occupy  the  interior  of  the  cavi- 
ties, which  communicate  with  the  fkin  at  the  various  openings 
of  the  latter  on  the  furface  of  the  body.  Their  number 
appears  confiderable  on  the  firft  view  of  the  fubjett ; for  the 
organs  which  they  line  are  very  numerous.  The  mouth, 
ftomach,  inteftines,  cefophagus,  bladder,  urethra,  uterus, 
the  ureters,  all  the  excretory  tubes,  &c.  &c.  derive  a part 
of  their  texture  frepi  thefe  membranes.  However,  when  we 
confider  that  they  are  every  where  continuous,  that  they 
arife  by  prolongations,  one  from  the  other,  as  we  fee  them 
originally  derived  from  the  fkin,  their  number  muft  be  very 
much  reduced.  In  faCt,  when  we  regard  them  thus  in  a gene- 
ral view,  as  expanded  over  all  the  organs  in  which  they  are 
continuous,  and  not  as  infulated  in  each  particular  organ, 
they  are  reduced  to  two  general  furfaces,  which  may  be 
named,  from  the  various  parts  over  which  they  are  extended, 
the  gaftro-pulmonary,  and  the  genito-urinary.  The  former 
is  found  in  the  head,  neck,  and  abdomen  : the  latter  in  the 
abdomen,  and  more  particularly  in  the  pelvis. 

There  is  one  fmall  infulated  mucous  furface,  viz.  that  which 
enters  the  openings  on  the  nippie,  and  lines  the  lactiferous 
ducts.  As  the  obfervations  on  the  others  are  applicable  to 
this,  we  fliall  not  examine  it  in  detail. 

The  gallro-pulmonary  furface  enters  the  body  by  the 
mouth,  the  nofe,  and  the  front  of  the  eye.  1.  It  lines  the 
two  firft  mentioned  cavities,  is  continued  from  one  of  them 
into  the- excretory  tubes  of  the  parotid  and  fubmaxillary 
glands,  and  from  the  other  into  all  the  finufes  of  the  nofe  ; 
it  forms  the  conjunctiva,  enters  the  punCta  iacrymalia,  lines 
the  lacrymal  fac  and  nafal  duCt,  from  which  it  is  continued 
into  the  nofe.  2.  It  defeends  into  the  pharynx,  and  pene- 
trates through  the  Euftachian  tube  into  the  ear.  3.  It  gees 
into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  is  expanded  over  all  the  air- 
tubes  and  veficles  of  the  lungs.  4.  It  lines  the  cefopha- 
gus  and  ftomach.  5.  It  enters  the  duodenum,  and  furnifhes 
two  prolongations,  one  to  the  ductus  chcledochus,  the  hepatic 
duCt  and  its  numerous  ramifications,  the  cy  flic  dud  and  gall- 
bladder, the  other  to  the  pancreatic  duct  and  its  branches. 

6.  It  is  then  continued  into  the  fmall  and  large  inteftines, 
and  laftly  ends  at  the  anus,  where  it  is  identified  with  the 
fkin. 

The  fecond  general  mucous  furface  enters,  in  the  male 
fubject,  at  the  urethra,  and  thence  is  expanded,  on  one  fide, 
over  the  bladder,  ureters,  pelvifes,  and  calyces  of  the  kid- 
nies,  the  papilla  of  the  fame  organs  and  capillary  tubes 
which  open  on  their  points  ; on  the  other  it  enters  the  excre- 
tory duffs  of  the  proltare,  the  feminal  orejaculatory  tubes, 
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veficulx  feminales,  vafa  deferentia,  and  the  numerous  intricate 
dudts  which  arife  from  them.  In  the  female  this  membrane 
enters  at  the  colon,  extends  over  the  urinary  organs  as  in 
man,  penetrates  the  vagina,  and  lines  that  canal  as  well  as  the 
uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes,  at  the  apertures  of  which  it 
is  continuous  with  the  peritoneum.  This  is  the  only  example 
in  the  animal  economy  of  a communication  between  mucous 
and  ferous  furfaces. 

The  phrafes  of  membranes  entering  cavities,  being  pro- 
longed or  extended  from  one  part  to  another,  &c.  are  not  to 
be  underftood  as  indicating  the  progrefs  of  nature  in  the 
formation  of  parts,  but  merely  as  defcriptive  of  the  relations 
exifling  between  the  organs  when  fully  formed.  The  mem- 
branes belonging  to  every  part  are  formed  independently  in  it, 
and  not  derived  from  any  other. 

The  diftindtion  of  the  two  great  divifions  of  the  mucous 
fyftem,  and  the  connexion  of  all  the  parts  in  each  fyftem 
are  manifefted,  not  only  by  anatomical  refearches,  but  alio 
by  pathological  phenomena.  In  epidemic  catarrhs  one  of 
thefe  furfaces  is  often  affedted  throughout,  while  the  other 
efcapes  entirely  ; the  gaftro-pulmonary  membrane  is  the  feat 
of  the  difeafe  in  all  its  divifions,  and  the  genito-urinary  is 
completely  unconcerned  in  the  affedtion. 

Irritation  of  any  point  often  caufes  pain  in  fome  other  part 
of  the  fame  furface  ; thus  (lone  in  the  bladder  produces  un- 
eafincfs  at  the  front  end  of  the  urethra,  worms  in  the  intef- 
tines  caufe  itching  of  the  nofe,  & c.  But  it  is  very  un- 
common for  partial  irritation  of  one  membrane  to  affeCt 
the  other  : yet  there  are  examples  of  fuch  an  occurrence, 
as  in  the  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  which  frequently  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  menllruation,  when  it  is  interrupted  acci- 
dentally. 

The  two  mucous  furfaces  are  united  by  means  of  the  Hein  : 
the  latter  organ  with  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  a gene- 
ral and  continuous  membrane,  covering  the  exterior  furface 
of  the  body  at  all  points,  and  prolonged  in  the  interior  over 
molt  of  the  important  organs.  Every  mucous  membrane 
has  two  furfaces  ; the  one  adhering  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  the  other  free,  in  many  cafes  villous,  and  always 
moiltened  with  a mucous  fluid. 

The  adhering  furface  correfponds  almolt  univerfally  to 
mufcles,  either  of  the  animal  or  the  organic  life.  The 
mouth,  the  pharynx,  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  the 
bladder,  a part  of  the  urethra,  &c.  prefent  a mufcular  lira- 
turn  embracing  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  outfide.  This 
difpofi  ion  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  the  Ikin  in  animals 
which  have  a paniiiculus  carnofus  : there  are  indeed  many 
points  of  refeinblance  between  thefe  organs,  which  we  have  al- 
ready obferved  to  be  continuous.  It  fubjedts  the  mucous 
membranes  to  habitual  motions,  which  probably  favour  the 
fecretion  of  their  fluid  and  its  fubfequent  excretion,  as  well  as 
the  various  other  fundlior.s  of  thefe  organs.  The  mufcu'ar 
ilratum  is  inferred  into  the  clofe  and  denfe  tifiue,  named  by 
Bichat  the  tiflii  foumuqueux,  in  which  the  flrength  of  the 
organ  refides,  and  which  according  to  him  decides  and  main- 
tains the  form  of  the  part. 

The  free  furface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  habitually 
moiltened  by  the  fluid,  from  which  their  name  is  derived, 
prefents  three  kinds  of  folds. 

1.  The  fir  ft  are  compofed  by  the  mufcular  as  well  as  the 
mucous  coat ; their  lituation  is  defined  by  a depreffion  on 
the  exterior  furface  of  the  organ,  and  they  exilt  con- 
ltantly  whatever  may  be  its  flate  in  refpedt  to  contraction 
or  dilatation.  The  pylorus  and  valve  cf  the  colon  are  of  this 
kind. 

2.  Others  are  formed  in  the  mucous  membrane  only,  are 
eouitantly  feen,  whether  the  part  be  full  or  empty,  but  are 


rather  lefs  feofible  in  the  latter  (late.  They  arife  from  the 
membrane  being  much  more  extenfive  than  the  furfaces  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  being  folded,  compenfate  this  differ- 
ence. The  valvulse  conniventes  of  the  fmall  inteftine  ex- 
emplify thefe  very  well.  The  cut  edges  of  the  mufcular  and 
ferous  coverings,  as  feen  in  a longitudinal  fedtion  of  the  intef- 
tine, form  ftraight  lines,  while  that  of  the  mucous  furface  is 
a very  waving  line. 

3.  The  lalt  kind  may  be  regarded  in  a manner  as  acci- 
dental, and  is  feen  only  when  the  organ  is  contradtcd  ; fuch 
are  thofe  of  the  ftomach  and  large  inteltines.  The  cavity  of 
the  former,  in  particular,  prefents,  in  this  flate,  very  nu- 
merous and  large  folds,  which  may  be  compared,  in  fome 
meafure,  fo  far  as  their  appearance  goes,  to  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions. Diftend  it  fully,  and  ti  e furface  becomes  com- 
pletely fmooth.  The  exhauflion  of  the  vital  forces  in  indi- 
viduals who  die-  after  lingering  and  debilitating  dif'eafes,  oc- 
cafions  their  ftomachs  to  be  frequently  deftitute  of  thefe 
folds,  although  they  may  be  empty.  But  if  the  full  ftomach 
be  cut  longitudinally  in  a living  animal,  or  in  one  recently 
killed,  the  contradlion  of  the  mufcular  coat  will  fpeedily 
produce  the  folds  in  a very  marked  degree.  It  follows  from 
this  circumitance,  that  the  furface  of  the  mucous  membranes 
is  nearly  as  extenfive  in  the  contracted  as  in  the  dilated  flate 
of  the  organs  which  they  line.  But  all  parts  are  not  alike 
in  this  refpedt  ; the  obfervation  is  true  of  the  cefophagus, 
ftomach,  and  large  intelline  ; but  it  is  not  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  urinary  and  gall-bladders. 

The  free  furface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  every  where 
in  coutadl  with  bodies  heterogeneous  to  that  of  the  animal  ; 
which  are  either  introduced  from  without  for  various  pur- 
pofes,  as  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  trachea,  or  derived 
from  within,  as  in  the  excretory  tubes  of  glands,  all  of  which 
open  on  cavities  lined  by  mucous  membranes.  Hence  thefe 
membranes  may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  barriers,  placed 
between  our  organs  and  extraneous  fubftances,  and  protect- 
ing them  from  the  noxious  impreffions  of  the  latter,  and 
ferving  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  which 
the  flein  fulfils  on  the  outfide  with  regard  10  the  objedts  that 
furround  us,  and  are  inceflantly  adling  upon  us. 

The  organilation  and  vital  properties  of  the  mucous 
fyftem  are  accommodated  to  this  habitual  ccntadt  with  fo- 
reign fubftances.  Solid  matters,  as  metals,  Hone,  wood,  &c. 
introduced  into  the  interior  of  other  parts,  inevitably  excite 
inflammation  and  fuppuration  by  their  fimjfie  contact  ; but 
they  traverfe  the  mucous  fyftem  with  impunity,  provided 
their  angles  or  afperities  do  not  tear  ic  ; various  things  for 
example  go  through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  voided  per 
anum,  without  having  excited  an  uneaiy  feeling.  Irritating 
fluids  may  be  fwallowed,  or  injedted  per  anum,  although 
they  would  produce  abfeeffes,  if  conveyed  into  the  cellular 
fyftem. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  fyftem  may  be  expofed  with  im- 
punity to  external  agents,  where  any  part  of  it  is  protruded 
either  through  the  natural,  or  through  artificial  apertures. 
This  is  exemplified  in  prolapfus  of  the  uterus  and  redtum,  of 
the  inteftine  through  an  artificial  anus,  &c.  In  thefe  inftances 
the  mucous  furfaces  feem  to  ferve  the  office  of  integuments, 
and  furrounding  bodies  hardly  aftedt  them  more  than  they  do 
the  flein.  The  ferous  fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  when  expofed, 
as  in  the  operation  of  hernia,  &c.  inevitablyinflarr.es.  The 
cellular,  mufcular,  nervous,  and  glandular  tifiues  exhibit  the 
fame  phenomenon. 

Fiflulous  openings  are  every  where  furrounded  by  a cal- 
lous fubftance,  which  defends  the  cellular  and  mufcular  tiflues 
traverfed  by  the  fiftula  : an  expofed  mucous  furface  exhibits 
nothing  of  this  kind,  becaufe  its  organilation  fufficiently 
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protefts  it.  The  urinary  and  other  fluids  never  efcape  through 
artificial  canals  excavated  in  the  furrounding  organs,  without 
callofiiies  being  formed  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  canals  ; on  the 
contrary,  they  traverfe  mucous  furfaces  with  impunity. 
Cut  an  opening  in  a limb,  and  leave  a tube  in  it ; a callous 
canal  will  be  formed  round  that  tube.  Leave  a catheter  in 
the  urethra,  and  no  alteration  of  ftrufture  is  produced. 
“ Let  us  conclude,”  fays  Bichat,  “from  all  thefe  confider- 
ations,  -that  the  mucous  arid  cutaneous  fyftems  only  are  fo 
organifed  as  to  fupport  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies  without 
being  affefted  by  their  pretence,  cr  at  leaft  without  feeling 
any  further  effeft  than  an  augmentation  of  fecretion,  which  is 
not  at  all  dangerous.  Thele  two  fyltems  then  form  two 
limits,  an  internal  and  an  external  one,  between  which  are 
placed  the  organs,  whofe  ftrufture,  or  peculiar  fenfibility,  in- 
capacitates them  from  bearing  the  contaft  of  extraneous 
bodies.  The  influence  of  the  excitation  produced  by  luch 
bodies  reaches  no  farther  than  thefe  boundaries  ; the  other 
organs  feel  nothing  of  it.  We  may  conceive  that  the  acute 
fenfibility. poffeffed  by  thefe  fyftems  afts  as  a kind  of  centinel, 
placed  by  nature  at  the  confines  of  the  organic  domain  of 
the  foul,  to  warn  it  of  the  approach  of  every  thing  hurt- 
ful.” 

There  are  two  points  to  be  confidered  in  the  organifation 
of  the  proper  tiffue  of  the  mucous  fyllem  ; viz.  a more  or 
lefs  thick  ftratum  making  up  its  chief  bulk,  and  which,  from 
its  analogy  to  the  corion  of  the  fkin,  may  be  called  the  mucous 
corion  ; and  a number  of  fmall  prominences  furmounting  the 
latter,  and  called  villi  or  papillae.  The  epidermis  is  confi- 
dered with  that  of  the  (kin,  under  the  article  INTEGUMENTS. 
It  does  not  agree  in  any  refpeft  with  the  colouring  fubftance 
of  the  (kin,  which  is  placed  between  the  papillae  and  the 
epidermis.  In  faft,  we  know  that  in  the  black,  as  well  as 
in  the  white  races,  this  tiffue  is  of  a bright  red,  derived 
from  the  blood-veffels. 

Mucous  Corion. — This  important  part  of  the  mucous 
tiflue,  which  regulates  the  thicknefs,  form,  and  very  nature 
of  the  organ,  has  a foft  and  fpongy  appearance  ; it  appears 
at  the  firft  view  like  a thick  pulp,  covering  the  denfe  cellular 
tiflue  which  lies  under  it.  Its  foftnefs  diftinguifhes  it  from 
the  cutaneous  corion,  which  indeed  refembles  it  but  little  in 
its  intimate  nature.  Its  thicknefs  varies  very  confiderably  ; 
in  the  gums  and  palate  it  is  thickeft,  and  decreafes  fucceflively 
in  the  following  organs,  viz.,  the  nofe  and  ftomach,  fmall 
inteiline  and  gall-bladder,  large  inteftine,  urinary  bladder, 
urethra,  and  the  various  excretory  tubes.  When  cautioufiy 
removed  in  the  latter,  it  appears  tranfparent,  like  a ferous 
membrane.  It  is  thinned  in  the  finufes  of  the  head,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  ear.  The  lining  of  the  latter  has  been  gene- 
rally called  periofteum  by  anatomifts  ; but  its  continuity 
with  the  pituitary  membrane  through  the  Euftachian  tube, 
the  mucous  fluid  that  habitually  covers  it,  and  every  circum- 
itance  that  we  can  obferve  of  its  appearance  and  texture,  (hew 
that  it  belongs  to  the  mucous  fyftem  ; and  its  difeafes  agree 
with  thofe  of  that  fyftem.  Difeafes  produce  great  changes 
in  its  thicknefs  ; and  diftention  or  contraftion  of  the  organs 
to  which  it  belongs  have  analogous  effefts.  The  degree  of 
foftnefs  which  it  exhibits,  is  very  different  in  different 
fituations.  In  the  nofe,  ftomach,  and  inteftines,  it  is  like 
velvet,  and  the  name  of  villous  coat  charafterifes  it  very 
well.  At  the  origins  of  the  fyftem,  as  the  mouth,  nofe, 
glans  penis,  Sc c.  it  is  much  more  denfe,  fo  as  to  approximate 
in  its  nature  to  the  cutaneous  corion.  In  the  latter  fituations 
it  is  the  feat  of  variolous  puftules,  which  are  often  feen  on 
the  tongue,  palate,  and  cheeks,  but  never  on  the  internal 
mucous  furfaces.  It  becomes  dry  and  very  thin  by  expofure 
to.  the  air,  but  preferves  a certain  degree  of  refiftancc.  The 


mufcular  and  ferous  coats  of  an  inteftine  are  pliable  wherf 
dried,  while  the  mucous  covering  is  rigid.  It  is  tranfparent 
after  deficcation,  in  organs  where,  it  is  naturally  pale,  as  in 
the  reftum  and  bladder  ; it  exhibits  a darker  tint  in  parts 
where  it  is  redder,  as  in  the  ftomach,  and  has  even  a blackifh 
call  when  much  blood  is  accumulated  in  it  by  preceding  in- 
flammation. It  putrifies  with  great  facility,  and  acquires  a 
very  fetid  odour  : this  is  one  reafon  why  the  abdomen  of  a 
dead  body  paffes  fo  foon  into  the  putrid  ftate.  In  this 
change  it  acquires  a greyifti  colour,  and  as  the  fubjacent 
cellular  tiffue  decays  much  more  (lowly,  it  may  be  removed 
by  very  flight  preffnre  in  the  form  of  a diforganifed  and 
fetid  pulp.  Gangrene  attacks  it  much  lefs  frequently  than 
the  cutaneous  tiffue  ; yet  it  occurs  fometimes,  as  in  putrid 
(ore  throat.  It  yields  very  fpeedily  to  maceration  ; quicker 
indeed  than  any  organ,  except  the  brain.  It  is  converted 
into  a reddifti  pulp,  very  different  from  that  produced  by 
putrefaftion  in  the  open  air.  Ebullition  extrafts  from  it  a 
greenilh  froth,  very  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
mufcular  and  cellular  tiffues.  Before  the  water  begins  to 
boil,  it  curls  up,  but  in  a lefs  degree  than  other  (Iruftures. 
In  faft  the  tiflu  foumuqueux  then  contracts  much  more  than 
it,  fo  as  to  throw'  it  into  a recurved  ftate.  In  the  fame  w'ay, 
the  contraftion  of  the  ferous  and  mufcular  ftrata  of  the- 
ftomach  during  life,  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
mucous,  produces  the  numerous  folds  of  the  latter.  A 
concentrated  acid  has  the  fame  effeft.  After  having  been 
dried  for  a long  time,  it  (bill  is  curled  up  when  plunged  into 
boiiing  water.  The  valvulae  conmventes  of  the  inteftine, 
which  difappear  on  drying,  are  then  reproduced.  Long 
ebullition  brings  it  to  a dark  grey  colour  ; it  is  not  rendered 
fofter,  but  may  be  more  eafily  torn.  In  this  refpeft  it  is 
contrafted  with  the  fubjacent  cellular  ftratum,.  which  pre- 
ferves its  power  of  refiftance  much  longer.  It  never  has 
the  gelatinous  appearance,  which  the  cutaneous  corion,  the 
fibrous  organs,  cartilages,  and  other  (Iruftures  which  afford 
much  gelatine,  prefent  on  boiling.  The  adlion  of  acids  re- 
duces it  into  a pulp  much  more  quickly  than  any  other  tiffues.. 
Cauftics  aft  on  it  more  rapidly  than  on  the  (kin,  where  the 
epidermis  protects  the  corion.  Nitric  acid,  taken  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  produces  a whitilh  fear  on  the  mucous 
furface,  w'hich,  when  death  does  not  follow  fuddenly,  is  gra- 
dually detached  in  the  form  of  a membrane.  All  mucous 
furfaces,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines, have  the  power  of  coagulating  milk.  That  of  the 
former  (till  poffeffes  this  power  after  deficcation. 

Mucous  PapilLr.  — The  peculiar  mode  of  fenfibility  enjoyed 
by  the  (kin  is  ufually  aferibed  to  its  papillary  ftrufture, 
which  is  not  very  readily  demonftrable.  The  fenfibility  of 
mucous  membranes,  analogous,  in  many  refpefts,  to  that  of 
the  (kin,  arifes  probably  from  the  fame  kind  of  texture, 
which  is  here  more  readily  difeerned.  The  exiftence  of 
papillae  cannot  be  doubted  at  the  origins  of  the  fyftem,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cavities,  as  on  the  tongue,  the 
palate,  the  alte  nail,  glans  penis,  See.  The  villofities  with 
which  the  internal  furfaces  are  every  where  covered,  muft  be 
regarded  as  an  analogous  organifation  ; and  the  exiftence  of 
an  analogous  fenfibility  on  thefe  furfaces  llrengthens  the 
opinion.  A very  different  funftion  has  generally  been 
affigned  to  thefe  villi ; they  have  been  regarded  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  as  deftined  to  the  exhalation  of  various  fluids, 
the  abforption  of  chyle,  Sc c.  Bichat  conliders  it  incorreft 
to  aferibe  to  an  organ  fo  fimilar  in  all  parts  fuch  a diverfity 
of  offices.  He  conliders  that  the  microfcopical  obferva- 
tions,  on  which  is  grounded  the  opinion  that  the  villi  abforb 
the  chyle,  do  r.ot  deferve  much  confidence,  as  different  ob- 
fervers  give  fuch  different  reports.  And  he  cannot  account 
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for  tlie  villi  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  urethra  and  bladder, 
unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  conne&ed  with  the 
fen  Ability  of  the  parts.  The  delicacy  of  the  obje&s  renders 
their  ftru&ure  fo  obfeure,  and  their  inveftigation  fo  difficult, 
that  the  queftion  can  hardly  be  decided  by  direft  obfervation. 
Analogy  and  obfervation  of  the  vital  properties  mull  guide 
us  in  forming  an  opinion. 

The  papillas  exhibit  very  numerous  varieties  ; they  are  re- 
markably long  on  the  tongue,  fmall  inteftine,  llomach,  and 
gall-bladder  ; lefs  diftindl  in  the  cefophagus,  large  inteftine, 
urinary  bladder,  and  the  excretory  tubes  ; the  latter,  in  fa£t, 
are  almoil  completely  fmooth  on  their  mucous  furfaces. 

Belides  blood-veffels,  exhalants,  and  abforbents,  which 
enter  into  the  llructure  of  this  fyftem,  as  into  that  of  all 
others,  it  prefents  another  common  organ  of  a glandular 
nature,  which  is  generally  infulated,  but  here  forms  part  of 
the  fyftem.  The  mucous  glands  probably  exift  throughout 
the  fyftem.  Situated  under  the  corion,  or  in  its  fubllance, 
they  conftantly  pour  out  a mucilaginous  fluid,  which  lubri- 
cates the  free  furface  of  the  membrane,  protecting  it  from 
the  aftion  of  the  bodies  that  come  in  contact  with  it,  and 
facilitating  their  paffage.  They  are  very  apparent  in  the 
trachea  and  bronchi,  the  oefophagus  and  inteftines  ; they 
cannot  be  (hewn  in  the  urinary  and  gall-bladders,  the  uterus, 
the  veficuloe  feminales,  &c.  : their  exiftence  in  thefe  organs 
can  therefore  only  be  inferred  from  the  circumftance  of  a 
mucous  fluid  being  produced  analogous  to  what  is  found 
where  the  glands  are  manifeft. 

If  we  admit  the  force  of  this  reafoning,  and  allow  that 
identity  of  the  fecreted  fluid  proves  identity  of  the  fecreting 
organ,  we  (hall  eftablifli  as  a ftriking  difference  between  the 
mucous  and  ferous  membranes,  that  the  fluid  of  the  former 
is  produced  by  fecretion,  that  of  the  latter  by  exhalation. 
Their  fize  varies  in  different  organs  ; they  are  largeft  in  the 
lips,  cheeks  and  palate.  They  generally  have  a rounded 
form,  are  derife  in  their  texture,  and  furrounded  by  cellular 
fubftance,  but  contain  very  little  of  that  fubllance  in  their 
interior.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  difeafes. 
For  further  particulars,  fee  Gland. 

A difficulty  occurs  in  afeertaining  the  compofition  of  mu- 
cous fluids,  becaufe  they  are  formed  in  very  fmall  quantity 
in  health,  and  are  probably  changed  in  their  compofition 
when  increafed  in  quantity  in  difeafe.  They  are  generally 
infipid,  colourlefs,  and  tenacious  ; but  their  colour,  vifeid- 
ity,  and  odour,  differ  in  different  organs  For  a further 
chemical  account  of  them,  fee  Mucus. 

Their  ufe  in  the  animal  economy  is  obvious  : they  proteft 
the  mucous  furfaces  from  the  impreffions  of  thofe  heteroge- 
neous fubftances,  with  which  they  are  all  in  contaft,  by 
forming  a ftratum,  which  compenfates  for  the  extreme  thin- 
nefs  or  even  the  entire  abfence  of  epidermis.  Hence  they 
are  more  abundant  where  foreign  matters  lodge  for  iome 
time,  as  in  the  alimentary  canal,  than  where  they  only  pafs 
occaflonally,  as  in  the  excretory  tubes.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
they  are  poured  out  more  abundantly  where  any  foreign  body 
of  an  unufual  kind  is  left  permanently  in  contadl  with  a 
mucous  furface,  as  a catheter  in  the  urethra,  a tube  in  the 
trachea,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  effedl  mull  be  referred 
to  an  irritation  of  the  excretory  orifices ; for  the  body  docs 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  glands  themfelvcs. 

By  the  fecretion  continually  going  on  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, they  perform  another  important  part  in  the  animal 
economy.  They  are  one  of  the  great  emumltorics,  by  which 
the  refidue  of  nutrition  is  carried  off,  and,  confequently,  one 
of  the  principal  agents  in  that  habitual  decompotition,  which 
the  fohds  of  the  hving  body  are  conftantly  undergoing.  All 


the  mucous  fluids  are  reje&ed  from  the  body ; that  of  the 
ureters,  bladder,  and  urethra,  with  the  urine ; that  of  the 
alimentary  canal  with  the  feces,  which  are  often  very  copious 
when  nothing  is  taken  in  by  the  mouth  ; &c.  If  we  con- 
fider  that  the  two  mucous  furfaces,  taken  together,  are  of 
equal,  if  not  greater  extent  than  the  (kin,  we  (hall  deem 
their  functions  very  important  in  this  point  of  view.  When 
thefe  fluids  have  remained  for  fome  time  in  rather  conlider- 
able  quantity  on  their  refpedtive  furfaces,  a difagreeable  fen- 
fation  is  produced,  and  leads  to  their  cxpullion  in  various 
ways.  The  air-paffages  are  cleared  by  coughing  ; the  fto- 
mach  by  vomiting,  See.  Mucous  membranes  poffefs  a great 
number  of  blood-veffels,  and  are  hence  diflinguifned  by  a 
remarkable  rednefs,  which  however  is  not  an  uniform  cha- 
radter.  In  the  finufes  of  the  head,  and  the  internal  ear, 
they  are  whitifh,  and  appear  the  more  fo,  becaufe  their  ex- 
treme thinnefs  allows  us  to  difeern  the  bone,  on  which  they 
are  applied.  In  the  bladder,  the  large  inteftine,  and  the  ex- 
cretory tubes,  the  colour  is  deeper,  but  dill  pale.  In  the 
ftomach,  fmall  inteftine,  vagina,  pituitary  membrane,  and 
mouth,  the  rednefs  is  ftrongly  marked.  It  arifes  from  a 
vafcular  network,  the  branches  of  which,  after  being  rami- 
fied in  the  mucous  corion,  are  expanded  in  a (late  of  very 
minute  divifion  on  the  mucous  furface.  Their  unfupported 
pofition  makes  them  liable  to  rupture  on  the  application  of 
any  force,  as  in  the  bronchi  from  coughing,  in  the  ear  and 
nofe  from  blows  on  the  head,  See.  The  paffage  of  ftones 
will  produce  bleeding  from  the  ureters  or  bladder,  and  that 
of  catheters  from  the  urethra. 

The  fuperficial  fituation  of  thefe  veffels  enables  us  to 
judge  by  them  of  the  (late  of  the  circulation;  hence  the 
lividity  of  the  lips,  nofe,  &c.  in  afphyxia. 

Whether  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  mucous  membranes 
be  conftantly  the  fame,  and  particularly  whether  it  varies 
in  thofe  organs,  which  are  feen  in  very  different  dates  of 
contraction  and  dilatation,  as  the  alimentary  canal,  are 
points  concerning  which  we  poffefs  hitherto  no  means  of 
judging. 

The  number  of  blood-veffels  belonging  to  the  mucous 
fyftem,  the  fadl  that  the  blood  is  changed  in  refpiration  by 
expofure  to  the  air  through  its  containing  veffels,  and  that 
it  will  alfo  become  red  when  placed  in  a bladder  immerfed  in 
oxygen,  led  to  an  inquiry  whether  any  change  is  produced 
by  the  air  in  the  blood  of  mucous  furfaces.  Bichat  could 
not  difeern  any  alteration  from  enclofiug  oxygen  gas  in  a 
portion  of  inteftine,  or  from  making  it  pafs  backwards  and 
forwards  through  a part  of  the  canal. 

This  author  conceives,  that  the  red  colour  of  the  mucous 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  mufcnlar  fyftem,  and  derived 
from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  combined  with  the 
tiffue  of  the  part ; except  at  the  origins  of  thefe  furfaces, 
where  the  caufe  of  colour  is  principally  in  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  veffels.  Afphyxia  does  not  affeCt  the  deeply- 
feated  parts,  fo  much  as  thofe  which  are  fuperficial,  and 
communicate  with  the  (kin  ; the  latter  become  fuddenly 
white  in  fyncope,  where  the  heart  fends  no  more  blood  into 
the  arteries.  Repeated  wafhings  take  away  the  red  colour; 
and  fudden  whitenefs  is  produced  by  immerfion  in  boiling 
water  or  in  acids.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  increafed  to  a re- 
markable degree  of  intenfity  in  inflammations,  on  account 
of  the  increafed  quantity  of  blood  accumulated  in  the  capil- 
lary fyftem. 

It  is  a queftion,  whether  exhalation  takes  place  on  mu- 
cous furfaces  : the  analogy  of  the  (kin  feems  to  indicate  that 
it  does.  The  pulmonary  vapour,  which  is  bed  feen  when 
condenfed  by  cold  air,  has  been  generally  referred  to  the 
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exhalants  of  the  air-p?ffages ; the  gaftric  fluid,  and  fluid  of 
the  inteftines,  has  been  afcribed  to  the  fame  fource.  It  feems 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  on  fuch  a point. 

There  is  a great  tendency  in  the  exhalant  veffels.of  the 
mucous  organs  to  allow  the  paffage  of  blood  ; hemorrhages 
without  rupture  are  very  frequent  in  them. 

That  abforption  is  carried  on  from  mucous  furfaces  is 
proved  by  numerous  familiar  phenomena;  viz.  by  the  chyle 
and  fluids  taken  up  from  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ; by  the 
vapour  of  turpentine  from  the  lungs  ; by  the  removal  of  the 
aqueous  portions  of  the  bile  and  urine,  &c.  This  abforp- 
tion is  by  no  means  conftant  and  uninterruDted,  as  in  the 
ferous  membranes  ; it  exhibits  numerous  varieties  according 
to  the  ftate  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  part. 

The  origins  of  the  mucous  fyftem,  where  the  animal  fen- 
fibility  is  clearly  marked,  and  ferves,  as  in  the  fkin,  to  efta- 
blifh  our  relations  with  external  bodies,  poffefs  cerebral 
nerves.  In  the  pituitary  and  palatine  membranes,  the  con- 
junctiva, the  redum,  glans,  prepuce,  Sec.  this  fad  is  evi- 
dent ; hardly  any  nervous  twigs  from  the  ganglia  are  feen  in 
thefe  fituations.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  predominate 
in  the  inteftines,  the  excretory  tubes,  the  refervoirs  of  fe- 
creted  fluids,  Sec.  where  the  organic  fenfibility  is  more 
marked. 

Properties  of  the  Mucous  Syjlem. — The  extenfibility  and  con- 
tractility of  tifiue  are  much  lefs  extenfive  in  this  fyftem  than 
they  would  appear  to  be  on  the  firft  view,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  folds  which  it  prefents  in  the  hollow  organs, 
when  they  are  contracted.  Yet  thefe  properties  are  very 
apparent  under  certain  circumftances  ; the  excretory  tubes 
are  often  diitended  much  beyond  their  natural  iize  ; the  ure- 
ters fometimes  are  alinoft  as  large  as  an  inteftine,  and  the 
duCtus  choledochus  and  the  pancreatic  duCt  exhibit  fimilar 
enlargements.  The  urethra  and  falivary  duCts,  on  the  con- 
trary, do  not  readily  yield  to  diftention. 

Thefe  properties  are  called  into  aCtion  very  rapidly  in  the 
mucous  fyftem  ; the  ftomach,  inteftines,  bladder,  &c.  pafs 
in  a moment  from  a dilated  to  a contracted  ftate. 

When  mucous  canals  are  no  longer  traverfed  by  the  fluids 
which  are  habitual  to  them,  they  remain  permanently  con- 
traded,  but  arc  not  obliterated  on  account  of  the  prefence 
of  their  mucous  fecretions.  This  fad  may  be  obferved  in 
the  iuteltinal  canal  in  the  cafe  of  artificial  anus,  in  the  urethra 
when  the  urine  has  run  for  a long  time  through  the  wound 
made  in  lithotomy,  Sec.  Neither  do  they  contrad  adheiions 
under  inflammation,  as  is  the  cafe  in  ferous  cavities,  and  in 
the  cellular  tiffue.  The  importance  of  this  circumftance  to 
the  great  fundions  of  life  is  very  obvious  : the  mucous  cavi- 
ties would  be  rendered  ufelefs  if  they  were  fubjed  to  the 
frequent  adhefions  which  we  obferve  in  pleurify,  perito- 
nitis, Sec. 

Vital  Properties.  I.  Properties  of  the  minimal  Life. — Like 
the  integuments,  mucous  furfaces  are  conftantly  in  contad 
with  external  bodies,  and  therefore  require  a fenfibility, 
which  may  enable  the  mind  to  perceive  the  relations  between 
tis  and  thofe  bodies,  particularly  at  the  origin  of  the  fur- 
faces. Hence  the  animal  fenfibility  exifts  there  in  a very 
marked  degree.  In  many  places  it  is  even  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  flein,  which  poffeffes  no  feeling  fo  lively  as  thofe  pro- 
duced by  odours  on  the  pituitary  membrane,  by  favours  on 
that  of  the  mouth,  on  the  vagina,  urethra,  and  glans,  at 
the  moment  of  coition,  Sec.  This  fenfibility,  like  that  of 
the  flein,  is  fubjed  to  the  powerful  influence  of  habit,  which 
conftantly  tends  to  render  our  fenfations  lefs  livelv,  and 
brings  to  a ftate  of  indifference  the  pleafure  and  pain  which 
they  produce,  A catheter  left  in  the  urethra,  produces  at 
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firft  great  pain  ; it  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  troublefome,  and  is 
at  laft  hardly  felt.  Peffaries  in  the  vagina,  tents  in  the 
redum  and  other  fituations,  Sec.  are  further  proofs  of  this 
fad.  On  this  obfervation  is  grounded  the  poffibility  of 
keeping  tubes  in  the  trachea  and  oefophagus,  for  carrying  on 
the  fundions  of  refpiration  and  deglutition.  This  remark- 
able influence  of  habit  is  exerted  only  with  refped  to  fenfa- 
tiens  produced  by  Ample  contad,  and  not  fuch  as  are  caufed 
by  adual  injury,  as  cutting,  tearing,  Sec. ; hence  it  does 
not  make  the  bladder  lefs  fenfible  to  the  excruciating  pain 
of  the  ftone,  the  nofe  to  a polypus,  or  the  trachea  to  a 
foreign  body  accidentally  introduced.  To  this  effed  of  habit 
we  may  probably  refer  in  part  the  gradual  diminution  of 
the  fundions  of  the  mucous  fyftem  in  cld  age.  The  adive 
fenfibility  of  the  alimentary,  biliary,  urinary  furfaces,  Sec. 
in  the  young  fubjed,  is  the  chief  caufe  why  the  dieeftive 
and  fecretory  phenomena  fucceed  each  other  fo  rapidly  : 
the  fame  phenomena  take  place  more  (lowly  in  an  old  per- 
fon,  from  the  fenfibility  being  rendered  more  obtufe  by  the 
habit  of  contad. 

The  animal  fenfibility,  which  is  acute  at  the  origins  of 
the  mucous  furfaces,  as  in  the  mouth,  nofe,  glans  penis, 
opening  of  the  redum,  Sec.  is  lefs  marked  in  the  more 
deeply-feated  organs.  In  the  former  parts  wc  always  per- 
ceive the  bodies  that  come  in  ccntad,  but  there  is  no  fuch 
perception  in  the  latter.  Does  this  arife  from  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  imprefiion  in  the  latter  cafe  affording  no  term 
of  comparifon  ? For  each  of  thefe  organs  is  brought  into 
contad  wi‘h  one  kind  of  fubftance  only,  while  the  others 
are  expofed  to  a variety  of  excitations.  In  fad  we  perceive 
imprelfions  made  on  the  deeply-feated  organs,  when  they  are 
brought  into  contad  with  extraneous  bodies  ; as  when  a 
catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  &c. 

The  fenfibility  of  the  mucous  fyftem  is  much  increafed  in 
difeafe;  acute  catarrhs  are  very  painful.  We  not  only  per- 
ceive the  contad  of  bodies  then,  but  find  it  very  diftrelfing. 
Yet  the  fenfibility  in  thefe  cafes  never  rifes  to  the  point 
which  it  reaches  in  inflammations  of  the  cellular,  ferous, 
fibrous,  and  other  tiffues. 

The  mucous  fyftem  exhibits  no  animal  contradility. 

Properties  of  the  Organic  Life. — The  organic  fenfibility 
and  the  infenfible  contradility  are  firongly  marked  in  the 
mucous  fyftem.  They  are  called  into  adion  by  four  dif- 
ferent caufes  : i,  by  the  nutrition  of  the  fyftem  ; 2,  by  the 
abforption,  which  either  takes  place  naturally,  or  acci- 
dentally; 3,  by  the  exhalation  ; 4,  by  the  continual  fecre- 
tion  of  the  glands.  Thefe  two  properties  are  the  primary 
caufes  of  all  thefe  fundions,  the  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tion of  which  indicate  their  degree  of  adivity.  As  nume- 
rous caufes  are  conftantly  ading  on  the  mucous  furfaces, 
particularly  at  their  origins,  this  degree  is  very  frequently 
changing,  as  well  as  the  fundions  which  refult  from  it. 

The  mucous  fyftem  then  differs  from  molt  others,  in 
having  its  organic  properties  habitually  more  adive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  more  numerous  fundions,  over  which  they  pre- 
fide  ; and  in  having  them  change  fo  frequently  from  varia- 
tions in  the  excitation  applied  to  them.  In  the  bony, 
fibrous,  cartilaginous,  mufcular,  nervous,  and  other  fyftems, 
thefe  properties  are  only  called  into  exercife  by  nutrition  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  excitation  can  be  applied  to 
them  ; fo  that  the  properties  remain  permanently  at  the 
fame  deg-ee. 

From  the  preceding  view,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that 
the  difeafes,  which  particularly  put  in  adion  the  organic 
fenfibility,  and  the  infenfible  contradility,  (hould  be  fo  fre- 
quent in  the  mucous  organs.  All  the  catarrhal  affedions, 
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whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  haemorrhages,  the  various 
tumours,  polypi,  fungufes,  &c.  all  kinds  of  excoriation, 
ulcers,  See.,  which  are  feen  in  thefe  organs,  arife  from  the 
various  alterations  of  which  the  organic  properties  are  fuf- 
ccptible. 

The  mucous  fyftem  does  not  feem  to  pofiefs  the  fenfible 
organic  contra&ility  ; yet  it  fometimes  exhibits  phenomena, 
which  feem  to  indicate  fomething  more  than  the  infenfible 
ofcillations  which  compofe  the  infenfible  organic  contrafti- 
lity.  The  parotid  duel  fometimes  throws  out  its  contents 
to  fome  diftance  from  the  mouth,  although  it  feems  entirely 
of  a mucous  ftrufture,  and  has  no  mufcular  agent  of  im- 
pulfion  at  its  origin.  Perhaps  the  excretory  duCts  of  the 
glands,  which  open  on  the  deeply-feated  mucous  furfaces, 
exhibit  the  fame  phenomenon,  which  has  been  obferved  in 
fome  degree  in  the  lactiferous  tubes.  Thefe  motions,  ana- 
logous to  thole  of  the  dartos,  the  cellular  tilTue,  &c.  feem 
to  hold  a middle  place  between  thofe  of  tonicity  and  irri- 
tability. 

The  fympathies  of  the  mucous  fyltem  are  very  numerous. 

A Rive  Sympathies. — When  any  part  of  this  fyllem  is  in- 
flamed or  irritated  in  any  manner,  all  the  vital  powers  may 
be  feparately  called  into  aCtion  in  other  fyftems.  Sometimes 
the  animal  contractility  is  exerted  ; thus  the  mufcles  of  re- 
fpiration  produce  fneezing  or  cough,  when  the  pituitary 
or  bronchial  membrane  is  irritated  ; or  even  when  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ftomach  is  affeCted.  A general  fpafm  is  ob- 
ferved, when  a foreign  body  lodges  about  the  glottis. 
Stone  in  the  bladder  caufes  contraction  of  the  cremafter. 
In  other  cafes  the  animal  fenfibility  is  excited  by  affeCtions 
of  the  mucous  furfaces.  Stone  in  the  bladder  produces 
itching  of  the  glans  penis.  And  a flmilar  effeCt  is  produced 
in  the  nofe  by  worms  in  the  inteitines. 

The  fenfible  organic  contractility  may  be  fympathe- 
tically  excited  by  affeCtions  of  the  mucous  fyltem.  The 
organic  mufcles  generally  contraCt  from  the  excitation  of  a 
contiguous  mucous  ftirface.  A itone  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  or  irritation  of  the  uvula,  produces  vomiting.  The 
aCtion  of  the  heart  is  accelerated  when  the  feminal  fluid  is 
pafling  over  the  urethra. 

Sympathy  of  the  organic  fenfibility  is  exemplified  in  the 
furred  tongue,  connected  with  the  affeCtions  of  the  ftomach, 
in  the  haemorrhages  which  fupply  the  place  of  fuppreffed 
menllruation,  in  the  diminution  of  the  cutaneous  tranfpira- 
tion  obferved  by  SanCtorius  at  the  time  of  digeftion,  &c. 

PaJJive  Sympathies. — In  various  difeafes,  a fenfation  of 
burning  heat  is  felt  in  tiie  mouth,  ftomach,  and  inteftines, 
although  thefe  parts  do  not  feem  to  be  actually  hotter  than 
is  natural. 

Cold  bodies  applied  to  the  neighbouring  Hein  flop  bleeding 
from  the  nofe  and  uterus.  Molt  catarrhs  feem  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  aCtion  of  cold  on  the  (kin.  A cold  atmo- 
fphere  confines  the  functions  of  the  fkin,  and  occafions  thofe 
of  the  mucous  fyitem  to  be  proportionally  extended.  The 
pulmonary  exhalation  is  more  ftrongly  marked,  the  internal 
fecretions  more  abundant,  digeftion  more  rapid,  and  the 
appetite  confequently  more  ealily  excited.  In  warm  feafons 
and  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  flcin  a£ts  more  powerfully, 
the  fecretions,  particularly  of  the  urine,  are  diminifhed,  the 
digeltivc  phenomena  proceed  flowly,  and  the  appetite  is 
recovered  more  difficultly.  In  fcarlet  fever  the  throat  is 
remarkably  affeCted.  In  the  lalt  ftages  of  organic  difeafes 
of  the  vifeera,  as  of  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  in  cancers  of  the 
uterus,  &c.  the  mucous  membranes  are  ufually  affeCted: 
hence  the  colliquative  diarrhoeas  fo  common  in  thefe  cafes. 

Char  a tier  of  the  Vital  Properties. — In  this  fyftem,  as  in  the 


flcin,  the  vital  properties  are  almoft  permanently  in  aCtion; 
as  it  is  conftantly  in  contaCt  with  fubftances  that  affeCt  it 
in  fome  way  or  other.  But  they  are  not  the  fame  in  all 
parts : they  undergo,  in  each,  particular  modifications, 
arifing  probably  from  the  differences  of  ftruCture  already- 
pointed  out,  in  the  nature  of  the  corion,  the  difpofition  of 
the  papillse,  the  diftribution  of  the  veffels  and  nerves,  of  the 
glands,  See.  We  fee  how  widely  the  animal  fenfibility  of 
the  pituitary  membrane  differs  from  that  of  the  mouth, 
how  the  urethra  and  glans  are  affeCted  by  the  paffage  of 
the  feminal  fluid,  which  would  make  no  imprefiion  on  any 
other  mucous  furface.  Each  part  bears  a certain  relation 
to  the  fluid  which  habitually  covers  it,  and  could  not  bear 
the  contaft  of  others  w ithout  pain.  The  urine  would  excite 
the  ftomach,  and  the  galtric  juice  the  bladder  ; the  bile, 
which  remains  quietly  in  the  gall-bladder,  would  irritate  the 
pituitary  membrane,  or  veficulas  feminales. 

From  thefe  varieties  in  the  vital  powers  of  the  different 
divifions  of  the  mucous  fyftem,  we  naturally  derive  the  dif- 
ferences obferved  in  the  difeafes  affeCting  this  fyftem.  To 
the  fame  caufe  we  muft  alfo  refer  the  differences  of  the 
fympathies.  Each  part  has  a peculiar  fympathetic  aCtion 
on  other  organs.  Irritation  of  the  pituitary  membrane  alone 
caufes  fneezing  : that  of  the  fauces,  vomiting,  8cc. 

Developement  of  the  Mucous  Syjletn. — It  is  proportional,  in 
general,  to  that  of  the  organs  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is, 
therefore,  earlier  in  the  gaftric  apparatus,  later  in  the  pul- 
monary organs,  and  ftill  more  fo  in  thofe  of  generation. 
The  tiffue  is  very  delicate,  and  the  papillae  hardly  fenfible 
in  the  foetus.  Its  rednefs  is  not  fo  clearly  marked  : lefs 
blood  penetrates  it,  becaufe  the  functions,  of  which  it  will  at 
a future  time  be  the  feat,  are  either  exerted  feebly,  or  have 
not  yet  commenced.  At  this  time  the  cutaneous  fyiletn 
is  in  the  oppofite  ftate  with  refpeCt  to  the  quantity  of  its 
b'ood.  The  mucous  furfaces  are  often  livid  from  the 
nature  of  the  blood  contained  in  their  arteries.  Its  adhe- 
fions  to  the  furrounding  parts  are  weaker : hence  it  may  be 
drawn  out  of  the  inteftines  in  an  entire  piece. 

At  the  time  of  birth  refpiration  and  digeftion  begin  fud- 
denly,  and  the  fecretions  are  increafed  : hence  the  mucous 
fyftem  exhibits  a remarkable  degree  of  activity.  New  fub- 
ftances  come  in  contaCt  with  it,  and  ftimulate  it : red  blood 
enters  its  vcftels,  augments  its  energy  and  fenfibility,  and 
renders  it  more  fit  to  receive  imprefiions.  When  the  inter- 
nal functions  are  once  eftablifhed  in  a ftate  of  activity,  the 
mucous  furfaces  exhibit  no  further  fudden  changes.  They 
aCt  with  confiderable  energy  during  the  time  of  youth. 
ACfive  Ltemorrhages  are  frequent,  as  thofe  of  the  nofe,  air- 
paffages,  and  even  of  the  ftomach : yet,  in  general,  they 
are  not  frequent  in  the  organs  below  the  diaphragm. 
They  are  much  more  common  in  men  in  the  gaftro-pulmo- 
nary,  than  in  the  genito-urinary  furface  : in  women,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  a natural  evacuation  of  blood  from  one 
part  of  the  latter  furface,  they  are  molt  frequent  in  it : at 
the  epocha  of  puberty,  the  developement  of  the  organs  of 
generation  in  both  fexes  gives  an  increafed  activity  to  one 
part  of  the  genito-urinary  furface  : but  this  is  not  accom- 
panied with  any  debilitation  of  other  parts,  all  of  which,  on 
the  contrary,  feem  to  acquire  at  this  time  a more  energetic 
aCtion.  The  mucous  fyftem  becomes  thicker  and  firmer  in 
the  years  fubfequent  to  puberty.  Its  vital  energy  ftill  pre- 
dominates for  fome  time  in  the  fuperior  furfaces  ; but,  as 
age  advances,  this  predominance,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
organs,  is  transferred  to  the  abdomen. 

Numerous  caufes  change  the  ftate  of  this  fyftem  during 
life.  It  will  hardly  be  found  to  exhibit  the  fame  colour, 
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dcnfity,  or  external  appearance  in  any  two  fnbje£ts.  This 
tnay  be  feen  in  any  particular  furfaces,  as  that  of  the 
itomach  for  example. 

The  rednefs  of  the  mucous  fyflem  is  clearly  marked  till 
the  thirtieth  year;  beyond  this  time  it  changes.  It  re-, 
ceives  lefs  blood,  grows  more  and  more  pale,  and  becomes 
more  denfe  in  the  old  fubjeft.  The  remarkable  foft  and 
villous  touch  is  no  longer  perceived.  The  vital  powers 
grow  languid ; yet  the  mucous  glands  often  feparate  their 
fluids  abundantly,  and  even  in  increafed  quantity.  Abforp- 
tion  takes  place  difficultly  at  this  time  from  mucous  fur- 
faces,  as  from  all  others.  The  chyle  is  taken  up  more 
(lowly  ; fo  that  the  digeltion  is  longer,  and  contagious  dif- 
eafes  are  lefs  readily  taken. 

The  ferous  membranes  corfift  of  two  kinds  effentially 
dilhndt  from  each  other.  The  firtt  includes  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  peritoneum,  arachnoid,  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
in  general  all  the  membranes  of  the  great  cavities.  Thefe 
are  the  proper  ferous  membranes.  The  fecond  comprehends 
the  membranes  that  line  the  joints,  and  thofe  which  form  the 
burfae  mucofae,  which  may  go  by  the  common  name  of 
fynovial  membranes.  Thefe  two  kinds  are  joined  in  one 
clafs  on  account  of  their  both  polfeffing  the  external 
cliaradter  of  forming  a bag  without  openings,  of  their  being 
compofed  of  cellular  tiffue,  and  being  the  feat  of  alternate 
exhalation  and  abforption.  A ftrong  line  of  demarcation 
is  eftablifhed  by  the  different  nature  of  the  fluid  that  lubri- 
.cates  them,  by  the  fynovial  membranes  being  exempted  from 
the  general  dropfical  affections  of  the  ferous,  and  of  the  cel- 
lular tiffue,  and  vice  verfd. 

The  ferous  membranes  generally  cover  the  outfide  of  thofe 
.organs  which  are  lined  by  mucous  membranes,  as  the 
ftomach,  inteftines,  bladders,  lungs,  &c. ; and  it  furrounds 
all  thofe  which  are  effential  to  life,  as  the  brain,  heart,  gaf- 
tric  vifeera,  Sec . 

It  does  not  form,  like  the  mucous  fyflem,  a furface  every 
-where  continuous  over  the  numerous  organs  to  which  it  be- 
longs ; but  its  different  divifions  are  infulated,  and  thefe 
are  rather  numerous.  When  taken  altogether  they  furpafs 
in  extent  the  mucous  furfaces.  The  particular  membranes 
vary  confiderably  in  their  extent,  from  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  the  largeff,  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  is  the 
fmalleff.  When  taken  altogether,  they  would  form  a fur- 
face  greater  than  that  of  the  (kin. 

Every  ferous  membrane  reprefents  a bag  without  an 
opening,  extended  over  the  various  organs  which  it  in- 
cludes, which  may  be  either  very  numerous,  as  in  the  peri- 
toneum, or  fingle,  as  in  the  pericardium.  It  covers  the 
organs  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  are  not  contained  in 
its  cavity,  and  that,  if  it  were  poffible  to  diffeft  it  com- 
pletely off  from  them,  it  would  form  a perfeCt  bag.  In 
this  refpedt  it  may  be  compared  to  the  double  night-cap,  of 
which  the  part  immediately  covering  the  head  is  analogous 
to  the  ferous  membrane  invefting  an  organ,  and  the  portion 
in  which  this  is  included  reprefents  the  liniqg  of  the  cavity 
in  which  the  organ  is  contained.  From  this  defeription,  it 
will  be  readily  underflood,  that  the  ferous  membranes  do  not 
open  to  allow  a paffage  to  the  veffels  or  nerves  which  arrive 
at,  or  depart  from,  their  refpeftive  organs,  but  that  they  are 
always  r effected  over  them,  accompanying  them  to  the  organ, 
and  forming  a (heath  round  them.  This  arrangement  pre- 
vents the  ferum,  which  lubricates  the  ferous  cavities,  from 
gaining  admiffion  into  the  neighbouring  cellular  fubftance, 
which  it  would  do  with  great  facility,  particularly  in 
dropfies,  if  the  ferous  membranes,  like  the  fibrous,  were  per- 
forated for  the  paffage  of  veffels  and  nerves. 


From  the  general  idea  which  we  have  given  of  thefe  mem. 
branes,  it  will  be  ealily  underflood  that  each  of  them  is  com. 
pofed  of  two  parts,  diflindl  although  continuous  ; the  one 
lining  the  internal  furface  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  found, 
the  other  covering  the  organs  belonging  to  the  cavity. 
Tims,  there  is  a pleura  coftalis  and  pulmonalis,  a portion 
of  peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  another 
covering  the  abdomial  vifeera,  &c. 

The  fimbriated  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  offers  the  only 
example  of  a continuity  between  a ferous  and  a mucous  fur- 
face. 

In  every  ferous  membrane  there  is  a free  furface,  conti- 
guous with  itfelf  at  all  points,  and  another  adhering  to  the 
furrounding  parts.  The  former  is  remarkable  for  its  perfedl 
fmoothnefs  and  polifh,  which  diltinguifhes  this  fyflem  and 
the  following  from  all  other  membranes.  Ail  the  organs, 
which  have  this  polifhed  furface,  owe  it  to  a ferous  covering  : 
many  have  fuch  a covering  only  on  fome  pnrt  of  their  furface, 
and  are  rough  clfewhere,  as  the  bladder  and  liver. 

The  free  furfaces  of  the  ferous  membranes  completely  in- 
flate the  parts,  over  winch  they  are  expanded,  from  the  fur- 
rounding  organs,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  boundaries  or  bar- 
riers, if  that  term  may  be  employed.  Hence  the  great 
vifeera,  confined  by  their  ferous  coverings,  and  fufpended  in 
the  bags  which  they  form,  communicate  with  the  adjacent 
parts  only  at  the  points  where  their  veffels  enter  ; m all 
other  fituations  there  is  contiguity,  but  not  continuity  with 
the  furrounding  organs.  This  infulation  of  pofiticn  coin- 
cides with  the  feparate  vitality  of  the  organs.  Each  has  its 
peculiar  life,  refulting  from  the  particular  modification  of 
its  vital  forces,  which  effablifhes  correfpcnding  peculiarities 
in  its  circulation,  nutrition,  See.  No  part  feels,  moves,  or  is 
nourifhed  like  another,  unlefs  it  belong  to  the  fame  fvflem  : 
every  organ  difplays,  on  a fmall  fcale,  the  phenomena  which 
appear  on  a larger  plan  in  the  animal  economy  : each  takes 
from  the  circulating  fluid  the  matter  which  fuits  its  nature, 
prepares  this  matter,  returns  to  the  mafs  of  the  blood  what  is 
heterogeneous  to  it,  and  appropriates  what  can  furnifh  it  with 
the  right  nourifhment  : this,  in  fadl,  is  digeflion.  Hence  it 
is  an  important  ufe  of  the  ferous  membranes  to  contribute 
to  this  independence  of  the  vital  powers  and  fundi  ions  of  the 
organs.  In  the  fame  way  the  ferous  coverings  infulate  the 
morbid  affections  of  a part. 

The  fmoothnefs  of  the  free  furface  of  the  ferous  fyflem 
facilitates  the  motions  of  the  organs  which  it  covers  : the 
cellular  fubftance  is  the  principal  means  by  which  the  move- 
ments of  external  parts  are  provided  for,  while  thefe  mem- 
branes are  particularly  defigned  for  the  internal  organs. 

This  furface  differs  effentially  from  the  correfponding  one 
of  mucous  membranes,  in  the  cireumftance  of  its  very  fre- 
quently contracting  adheftons.  The  pleura  is  hardly  free 
from  them  in  any  fubjeCt : the  peritoneum  comes  next,  then 
the  pericardium,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and,  laflly,  the  arach- 
noid, in  which  they  are  the  molt  uncommon.  They  are 
feen  under  various  forms,  i.  The  coftal  and  pulmonary 
pleurae  may  be  completely  united  fo  as  to  form  apparently 
but  ore  membrane.  2.  They  may  be  joined  fo  loolely  that 
very  flight  force  is  fufficient  to  detach  them  : the  oppofed 
furfaces,  when  detached,  have  loft  their  polifh  and  fmooth 
furface.  3.  The  two  pleurae  may  be  united  by  longer  or 
fhorter  bands,  having  the  fame  organifation,  and  the  fame 
highly  polifhed  furface,  as  the  membranes  which  they  join 
together.  4.  The  adheflon  may  be  of  a flocculent  nature, 
and  refembling  cellular  fubftance.  5.  Depofitions  of  coa- 
gulating lymph  may  join  the  ,two  membranes  : but  thefe  are 
foreign  to  the  furfaces. 
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The  external  furfaces  of  ferous  membranes  adhere  in 
almoft  all  cafes  to  the  furrounding  organs  : in  a few  inflances 
thefe  membranes  are  infulated  on  both  Tides.  Yet,  although 
they  adhere  to  their  refpedive  organs,  their  organifation  is 
not  connected  with  that  of  thefe  parts.  They  fometimes, 
by  turns,  cover  and  leave  uncovered  the  organ  to  which 
they  belong  ; the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  ferve  as  a 
ferous  membrane  to  that  vifcus  during  pregnancy.  The 
peritoneum  lining  an  enormous  hernial  fac,  has  previoufly 
lined  the  abdomen.  Since  then  the  organs  and  the  ferous 
membranes  can  exift  independently  of  each  other,  there  is  no 
reciprocal  corinc&ion  in  their  organifation.  The  medium 
of  union  is  cellular  tiffue,  and  not  a vafcular  apparatus. 
The  membrane  may  be,  and  generally  is,  affeded  inde- 
pendently of  the  organ,  and  vice  verfj : this  is  feen  in  the 
inteftine  in  peritonitis  and  diarrhoea.  Hence  we  may  infer, 
that  the  organifation  and  the  life  of  the  ferous  membranes 
are  entirely  independent  of  the  organs  which  they  furround. 
Yet,  in  fome  cafes,  they  are  infeparably  attached  to  the  fub- 
jacent  parts,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  the  albuginea,  and 
the  arachnoid  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  fmooth  furface  of  every  ferous  membrane  is  moift- 
ened  with  a fluid  very  fimilar  to  the  ferum  of  the  blood. 
It  is  conllantly  poured  out  by  the  exhalants,  and  removed 
by  the  abforbents.  It  is  a Ample  moiflure  in  the  natural 
Hate,  and  is  diflblved  in  the  air,  and  rifes  in  the  form  of 
vapour  from  ferous  furfaces  exp;  fed  in  living  or  recently 
killed  animals.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  dead  fubjed,  as 
it  is  increafed  by  the  fluids  tranfuding  through  the  blood- 
veffels  after  death ; and  its  augmentation  during  life  caufes 
dropfies  of  the  various  cavities.  In  the  firft  ilage  of  in- 
flammation the  ferous  exhalants  produce  no  fluid : as  they 
remain  thus  preternaturally  dry,  and  are  very  fenfible,  mo- 
tion is  highly  painful.  At  this  time  adhelions  are  formed. 
It  the  affection  continue,  fuppuration  er.fues,  but  the  mem- 
branes are  never  ulcerated.  Their  tiffue  is  thickened,  and 
pus  is  poured  out  by  their  exhalants.  This  fluid  varies  in 
confidence  from  a milky  ferum  to  a complete  and  thick 
(Iratum  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  adheres  to  the  fur- 
face  from  which  it  has  been  exhaled. 

The  fluids  of  the  ferous  fydem  are  plainly  of  an  albu- 
minous nature.  One  of  thefe  membranes  plunged  into 
boiling  water  is  covered  with  a whitifh  llratum  of  concreted 
albumen.  This  fubdance  predominates  in  the  fluid  of  drop- 
fies. The  flocculent  matters,  which  often  float  in  fuch 
fluids,  the  new  membranes,  and  the  white  fubdance,  which 
fometimes  gives  them  a milky  appearance,  are  merely  albu- 
men in  various  Hates  of  confidence. 

Organifation  of  the  Serous  Syflcm. — It  is  charaderifed  by 
a whitiffi  Ihining  colour,  and  a remarkable  tranfparency  : 
the  thicknefs  varies,  but  is  never  conliderable  in  the  natural 
date.  It  conlilts  of  a fingle  layer,  from  the  furface  of 
which  cellu'ar  drata  may  be  removed,  but  which  can  never 
be  divided  into  two  or  more  portions.  No  pellicle  is  raffed 
from  it  by  the  adion  of  a bhlter. 

The  organic  fyflems  are  formed,  id,  of  common  parts, 
as  cellular  membranes,  blood-veffels,  exhalants,  abforbents, 
and  nerves,  which  form  the  ground-work,  or  as  it  were 
the  (keleton  of  the  part ; adly,  of  a peculiar  fubdance 
depofited  in  this,  as,  for  example,  gelatine  and  phofpat 
of  lime  in  the  bones,  fibrine  in  the  mufcles,  & c.  The 
organs,  therefore,  refemble  each  other  in  their  common 
parts,  and  are  difiinguiflied  by  their  peculiar  tiffues.  The 
ferous  fydem  feems  to  poffefs  no  peculiar  tiffue  ; it  contains 
only  the  common  parts.  Cellular  in  its  nature  it  differs  from 
that  tydem  only  in  its  form  : the  cells,  indead  of  being  fe- 
poate  and  diftind,  are  here  approximated  and  condenfed. 
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The  continual  exhalation  and  abforption  of  lymph  belong  to 
both  thefe  tiffues,  and  the  phenomena  of  dropfy  are  com- 
mon to  them  both  : this  identity  of  fundions  and  difeafes 
leads  us  to  infer  an  identity  of  nature.  Maceration  in  water 
refolves  thefe  membranes  into  cellular  tiffue  ; and  forcible 
inflation  under  them  produces  a fomewhat  analogous  effed. 
Cyds,  hydatids,  & c.  are  formed  in  both.  Nothing  of  a 
fibrous  nature  is  obferved  in  ferous  membranes,  nor  in  the 
cellular  tiffue  ; although  fibres  of  fome  kind  charaderife  the 
other  organs. 

Thefe  proofs  of  analogy,  or  even  of  identity  of  druc- 
ture  between  the  cellular  tiffue  and  ferous  membranes,  are 
corroborated  by  the  effeds  of  various  reagents,  which  are 
exadly  fimilar  in  both  cafes.  A ferous  membrane  dried  be- 
comes tranfparent,  does  not  turn  yellow  like  the  fibrous 
membranes,  dill  remains  flexible,  and  gradually  returns  to 
its  former  date  when  immerfed  iit  water.  It  putrifies  much 
more  (lowly  than  the  parts  which  it  covers,  and  refids  mace- 
ration for  a very  long  time,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  omentum.  It  is  curled  up  by  boiling 
water  like  the  fibrous  fydem,  but  furnilhes  much  lefs  gela- 
tine, and  does  not  turn  yellow.  The  ordinary  chemical 
agenis  operate  in  the  fame  way  on  both  parts. 

When  it  putrifies  in  the  open  air,  it  does  not  turn  green 
like  the  (kin,  but  becomes  dull  and  of  a deep  grey.  When 
it  (loughs  during  life,  it  is  black  ; in  the  latter  cafe  it  contains 
much  blood,  and  hence  the  fource  of  its  dark  colour.  The 
peritoneum  is  almod  the  only  inftance  in  which  this  gangrene 
occurs. 

Yet  there  are  circum dances  of  difference  that  didinguifh 
the  ferous  and  cellular  fydems.  Their  external  appearance 
is  not  the  fame.  In  the  cellular  tiffue  there  is  nothing  ana- 
logous to  the  (low  inflammation,  accompanied  with  the  pro- 
dudion  of  fmall  tubercles,  which  particularly  c'naraderifes 
ferous  membranes,  as  miliary  eruptions  charaderife  the  (kin, 
and  aphthae  the  mucous  furfaces.  The  pus  formed  by  the 
cellular  organ  is  not  the  fame  as  the  fluid  produced  by  ferous 
iurfaces. 

The  exhaling  veffels  which  produce  the  fluid  jud  deferibed 
are  eafily  demondrated.  Withdraw  an  intedine  from  the 
abdomen  of  a living  animal ; you  fee  no  veffels  in  the  ferous 
furface,  but  it  has  a rofe-colcured  tint  from  tbofe  which  lie 
under  it.  If  you  irritate  it,  return  it  into  the  abdomen,  and 
draw  it  out  again  after  fome  hours,  it  exhibits  a number  of 
reddiffi  ftreaks,  which  are  the  exhalant  veffels ; thefe  could 
not  be  feen  in  the  natural  date  from  the  tranfparency  of  their 
contents.  Minute  injedions  have  a fimilar  effeft  on  the  fe- 
rous membranes,  and  the  injeded  fluid  is  often  thrown  out 
on  the  furface,  probably  from  the  exhaling  orifices. 

A large  portion  of  abforbents  enters  into  the  eompofiticn 
of  ferous  membranes,  which  may  probably  be  regarded  as  an 
intertexture  of  thefe  veffels  and  exhalants,  united  by  cellular 
tiffue.  The  mouths  of  thefe  abforbents  can  no  more  be 
diredly  demonllrated  than  thofe  of  the  exhaling  veffels  ; 
but  phenomena  very  clearly  prove  their  exidcnce.  They 
are  feen  in  the  dead  fubjed  loaded  with  fluids  taken  up 
from  the  cavities  to  which  they  belong,  as  in  the  different 
dropfies,  or  in  effufions  of  blood.  Coloured  fluids  thrown 
into  the  ferous  cavities  are  faid  to  be  abforbed  ; but  Bichat 
fays  that  the  colouring  matter  is  not  taken  up.  During 
life  they  often  cairy  off  very  large  watery  effufions  in  afliort 
time. 

Serous  membranes  contain  very  few  blood-veffels  in  their 
natural  date  ; fo  few,  indeed,  that  Bichat  almoft  doubts 
their  existence.  Numerous  trunks  run  in  the  cellular  tiffue 
of  their  external  furfaces,  but  thefe  may  be  removed  by  dif- 
fedion,  without  injuring  the  membranes.  In  the  omentum 
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the  exigence  of  blood-veffels  cannot  be  queftioned  ; and  in 
all  cafes  they  mud  be  conneded  to  the  membranes  through 
the  medium  of  the  exhalants. 

Although  the  ferous  fy!tem  is  diftinguifhed  by  certain 
general  charaders,  the  particular  membranes  differ  confi- 
derably  : each  has  its  peculiar  ftrudure,  fuited  to  its  fitna- 
tion  and  offices.  The  tranfparent  arachnoid,  yielding  to  the 
fmalleft  force,  is  ftrongly  cont  railed  with  the  denfe  and 
llrong  peritoneum.  Different  parts  of  the  fame  membrane 
are  differently  organifed.  The  omentum  is  not  like  the 
reft  of  the  peritoneum  ; and  the  two  portions  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  are  very  different’.  Hence  we  lhall  not  be  fur- 
prifed  at  finding  great  varieties  in  the  difeafes  of  thefe  mem- 
branes. Nothing  is  more  common  than  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  ; that  of  the  arachnoid  is  rare.  The  fymptoms  are 
different  in  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, and  peritoneum  ; the  Jropfies  are  very  'different,  &c. 
Yet  there  is  a common  character  in  the  affections,  arifing 
from  analogy  of  organifation.  The  large  ferous  collections, 
and  the  flow  tubercular  inflammation,  belong  efpecially  to 
thefe  membranes : the  mode  of  adhefion  is  peculiar  to  them. 

Properties  of  the  Serous  Syflem. 

1.  Properties  arifing  from  Organifation. — The  extenfibility 
and  contraCtility  of  tiffue  are  lefs  extenfive  in  the  ferous 
membranes,  than  we  might  have  fuppofed  on  the  firft  view 
of  the  enormous  dilatations  which  the  organs  covered  by 
them  occafionally  exhibit,  and  of  the  facility  with  which 
they  recover  their  original  fize.  The  folds  of  the  mem- 
branes, which  are  particularly  marked  near  organs  fuf- 
ceptible  of  confiderable  variety  in  fize,  as  in  the  abdomen, 
are  feparated  as  the  organs  enlarge,  and  contribute  to  their 
covering.  Yet  a confiderable  extenfion  takes  place  in  many 
cafes,  in  the  peritoneum  in  afcites,  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  in 
hydrocele.  The  contraClility  is  proportional  : thofe  mem- 
branes are  reftored  to  their  original  ftate  when  the  diftend- 
ing  fluids  are  removed.  After  very  long  extenfion  they  do 
not  recover  comp'etely  : the  tunica  vaginalis  is  flaccid  when 
emptied,  and  the  peritoneum  in  old  dropfies. 

2.  Vital  Properties. — Removed  by  their  fituation  from 
the  aCtion  of  external  bodies,  the  ferous  membranes  do  not 
enjoy,  in  their  natural  ftate,  thofe  properties  which  eftablifh 
relations  between  fuch  bodies  and  the  living  organs ; they 
have  no  animal  fenfibility  nor  contraClility.  Hence  they 
would  not  ferve  the  office  of  integuments  to  the  body,  nor 
the  purpofe  of  lining  the  organs  in  the  place  of  mucous 
membranes  : they  would  give  us  in  fhort  no  other  fenfation 
than  that  of  an  obfcure  and  indiftinCl  feeling.  Living  ani- 
mals exhibit  no  figns  of  pain  when  thefe  membranes  are 
irritated.  External  bodies  brought  in  contaft  with  ferous 
membranes  excite  inflammation  in  them  : and  this  method 
is  employed  in  furgery  for  producing  artificial  adhefions  of 
their  iides.  When  inflamed,  animal  fenfibility  is  developed 
in  them  to  a very  high  degree  ; thefe  are  among  the  moft 
painful  affeClions  to  which  the  body  is  fubjeCt. 

This  fyftem  does  not  poffefs  the  fenfible  organic  contrac- 
tility ; but  the  infenfible  organic  contraClility,  and  the  cor- 
refponding  fenfibility,  are  kept  in  permanent  exercife  by 
the  exhalation  and  abforption  habitual  to  this  fyftem,  and 
by  nutrition.  The  two  latter  properties  predominate, 
and  the  morbid  affeClions  confift  in  alterations  of  them. 
Hence  are  derived  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  adhe- 
fions, effufions  of  various  fluids,  &c.  It  is  thefe,  alfo, 
which  are  called  into  aCliou  in  fympathies;  fo  that  whether 
they  are  difeafed  idiopathically  or  fympathetically,  ferous 
membranes  exhibit  always  a feries  of  phenomena  arifing  from 
an  increafed  interior  motion,  or  from  a lofs  of  power  in  the 


exhaling  and  abforbing  veffels,  and  in  the  proper  tiffue  } 
while  in  the  animal  and  organic  mufcular  fyllems,  the  pre- 
vai'ing  affeClions,  marked  in  the  one  by  convulfions  and 
paralyfis,  in  the  other  by  irregular  motions  of  irritability, 
do  not  indicate  any  fuch  alteration  of  the  tiffue  of  the  organ. 
Hence  the  latter  fyllems,  although  frequently  affeded  dur- 
ing life,  prefent  very  few  morbid  changes  after  death,  while 
the  ferous  affords  a vaft  field  of  obfervatiun  to  the  morbid 
anatomift. 

Sympathies The  ferous  furfaces  are  often  influenced  by 

the  affeClions  of  other  organs.  This  is  obvious  in  the  or- 
ganic difeafes  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  &c.  which,  although 
thefe  parts  are  entirely  unconnected  in  funClions  with  the 
ferous  organs,  are  almoft  al  ways  accompanied,  in  their  latter 
ftages,  with  collodions  of  fluid  in  the  large  cavities. 

D evelopement  of  the  Serous  Syfem. — All  the  ferous  mem- 
branes are  extremely  thin  in  the  foetus  ; and  the  fluid  which 
lubricates  them  is  more  unduous,  fo  that  it  feems  to  ap- 
proach in  its  qualities  to  the  fynovia.  Their  growth  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  organs  which  they  cover.  We 
cannot  obferve  any  marked  change  in  their  fundions  at  the 
time  of  birth.  For  a confiderable  time  they  are  extremely 
thin  and  tranfparent,  but  they  afterwards  grow  thicker,  and 
affume  a dull  colour. 

This  fyftem  remains  unchanged  for  a long  time  in  the 
adult.  The  different  membranes  in  their  affedions  follow' 
the  fame  law's  as  the  organs  which  they  furround  : thus  the 
ferous  furfaces  of  the  cheft  are  moft  frequently  affeded  in 
young,  and  thofe  of  the  abdomen  in  older  fubjeds. 

The  membranes  become  more  denfe  and  firm,  and  adhere 
more  ftrongly  in  old  perfons.  Their  powers  become  weak- 
ened, abforption  is  performed  more  languidly,  and  dropfies 
occur. 

The  fynovial  fyftem  prefents  two  principal  divifions  ; one 
belonging  to  the  articulations,  the  other  to  the  tendinous 
(heaths. 

Synovial  Syfem  of  the  Articulations. — The  formation  of  the 
fynovia  has  been  very  commonly  afcribed  to  the  maffes  -of 
fat  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  articulations,  and 
has  been  regarded  as  a fpecies  of  fecretion.  Thefe  maffes, 
which  have  been  called  lynovial  glands,  confift  apparently 
of  a merely  adipous  texture,  covered  by  the  lynovial  mem- 
branes, and  fo  placed  as  not  to  be  fubjed  to  any  confider- 
able preff  ure  in  the  motions  of  the  joint.  It  was  faid,  that 
the  lynovia  was  poured  out  by  fringed  proceffes  projeding 
from  their  furfaces  into  the  cavities  of  the  joints.  The  fol- 
lowing confiderations  will  convince  us  that  the  fynovia  can- 
not be  formed  from  this  fource.  The  bodies  called  fyno- 
vial glands  are'  not  found  in  all  the  joints,  and  they  do  not 
exill  in  the  (heaths  of  tendons.  We  can  difeover  nothing 
in  them  but  maffes  of  fat : inflation  or  maceration  demon- 
ftrates  the  cellular  tiffue  belonging  to  them,  and  ebullition 
removes  the  fat,  leaving  nothing  but  collapfed  cells  like 
common  cellular  fubltance.  They  contain  no  trace  of  any 
glandular  ftrudure,  nothing  cf  that  peculiar  parenchyma, 
unknown  in  its  nature,  but  remarkable  in  its  ftrudure, 
which  diftinguifhes  all  glandular  bodies.  No  excretory 
dud  can  be  (hewn  in  any  of  them.  They  do  not  exhibit  in 
any  cafe  fuch  difeafed  alterations  as  other  glands  difplay, 
but  participate  only  in  the  general  affedions  of  the  fur- 
rounding cellular  tiffue. 

Another  fource  has  been  affigned  to  this  fluid  in  the 
tranfudation  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  bones  through 
their  extremities : this  explanation  is  fo  mechanical,  fo  un- 
like any  vital  procefs,  and  fo  infconfiftent  with  all  our  views 
of  the  fundions  of  the  animal  economy,  that  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  refute  it  formally. 
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We  muft  then  confider  the  fynovia  as  produced  by  exha- 
lation from  the  veffels  of  the  membranes.  In  this  point  of 
view  it  may  be  compared  to  the  ferum  of  ferous  lurtaces, 
to  which  it  is  analogous  in  its  albuminous  compofition,  in 
its  function  of  lubricating  the  furface,  on  which  it  is  de- 
pofited,  in  its  increafed  depofition  under  certain  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  its  being  taken  up  from  the  cavities  by  ab- 
forption. 

The  fynovia  is  a tranfparent  and  vifcid  fluid  : it  is  tena- 
cious, fo  as  to  be  drawn  out  into  firings  when  touched  with 
the  finger,  and  has  a flippery  undtuous  feel,  which  renders 
it  very  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  lubricating  the  articular  fur- 
faces,  and  making  them  glide  ealily  againll  each  other  in 
the  motions  of  the  joint.  Its  quantity  is  not  uniform  in  all 
joints;  in  the  ankle,  hip,  (boulder,  elbow,  See.  it  is  abun- 
dant ; while  its  exiltence  can  hardly  be  obferved  in  the  fterno- 
clavicular,  fterno-coital  and  cofto-vertebrai  articulations. 
This  difference  does  not  arife  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
furfaces;  for  fome  fmall  joints  contain  much  fynovia.  The 
quantity  is  always  the  fame  in  the  fame  joint ; it  cannot  be 
increafed,  like  the  ferous  fluids,  by  tranfudation  after  death, 
nor  is  it,  like  them,  influenced  fympathetically  by  affettions 
of  other  organs.  It  never  exhibits  thofe  changes  in  ap- 
pearance, which  are  fo  frequent  in  the  fluid  of  ferous  cavi- 
ties, as  the  milky  turbid  (late,  the  white  flocculi,  the 
falfe  membrane  of  coagulating  lymph. 

The  fynovial  membranes,  which  conflantly  depofit  and 
abforb  fynovia,  belong  to  the  joints  of  the  body  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  ferous  membranes  do  to  the  great  cavi- 
ties. Each  of  thefe  organs  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
an  entire  bag  expanded  over  the  parts  which  form  the 
joint ; that  is,  over  the  furfaces  of  the  articular  car- 
tilages of  the  ligaments,  and  the  maffes  of  fat  called  fyno- 
vial glands,  and  including  the  inter-articular  ligaments,  when 
fuch  exill,  in  complete  (heaths.  The  various  organs  com- 
pofing  joints  owe  to  it  their  fmooth,  polifhed,  and  fhining 
furface.  We  can  conceive  the  pofiibility  of  removing  it 
from  them  by  diffe&ion,  in  which  cafe  it  would  form  a 
bag  without  any  opening.  All  the  organs,  over  which  it 
is  expanded,  are  on  its  external  furface,  as  the  different  vif- 
cera  are  on  the  outfide  of  their  refpedtive  ferous  mem- 
branes. 

A fynovial  membrane  is  found  in  all  moveable  articula- 
tions ; indeed,  its  office  is  fo  effentially  conncfted  with  the 
motion  of  the  part,  that  it  may  be  deemed  a neceffary  con- 
flituent  of  thefe  joints.  A fibrous  capfule  belongs  to  very 
few  joints  : the  hip  and  (houlder  offer  examples  of  it.  Thefe 
joints  poffefs  two  very  diftintl  coverings.  The  external  is 
fibrous,  and  reprefents  a bag  open  above  and  below  : it  em- 
braces, by  its  two  openings,  the  furfaces  of  the  two  bones, 
and  is  continued  into  their  perioileum,  the  fibres  of  the  two 
organs  being  interlaced.  The  other  is  the  fynovial  mem- 
brane, lining  the  former,  and  feparating  from  it  at  its  at- 
tachment to  the  bones,  to  be  refle&ed  over  the  articular 
cartilages.  To  the  former,  if  to  any  part,  the  term  cap- 
fular  ligament  (hould  be  applied ; it  muft  lead  to  very  in- 
correct notions  to  give  this  name  to  the  fynovial  membrane, 
the  ftruCture  and  functions  of  which  are  fo  foreign  to  thofe 
of  ligaments. 

Other  joints  have  no  fibrous  capfule  : the  ligamentous 
fibres,  inftead  of  affuming  the  membranous  form,  are  col- 
lected into  fafciculi.  The  internal  layer,  or  that  compofed 
of  the  fynovial  membrane,  exifts  here,  as  in  the  former 
joints,  and  has  exaCtly  the  fame  difpofition  with  refpeCt  to 
the  capfule,  which  it  forms  round  the  joint,  and  its  re- 
flexion over  the  articular  heads.  In  thefe  joints,  too,  ana- 
tomifts  often  call  it  the  capfular  ligament.  It  has  the 


fame  funClion  in  both  kinds  of  articulation ; that  of  fe- 
creting  the  fynovia  and  confining  it  to  the  furface  of  the 
joint. 

Simple  infpeClion  is  fufficient  to  prove  the  exiftence  of 
the  fynovial  membrane  in  joints,  where  it  exifts  alone,  that 
is,  not  covered  by  a fibrous  capfule.  It  can  be  verv  eafily 
demonftrated  in  certain  parts  of  other  joints,  as  on  the  liga- 
mentum  teres,  the  fynovial  gland,  and  the  neck  of  the 
femur  in  the  hip,  as  well  as  where  it  is  reflected  from  the 
fibrous  capfule  to  the  cartilaginous  furfaces.  On  the  fur- 
face of  the  fibrous  capfule,  and  on  the  articular  cartilages 
in  all  joints,  its  adhefion  is  fo  ftrong,  that  doubts  may  be 
entertained  of  its  exiftence.  It  fometimes  appears  uncovered 
at  fome  interval  between  the  fibres  of  a capfule  ; and  care- 
ful diffeCtion,  with  maceration,  enables  us  to  detach  it. 
The  fmooth  furfaces  of  ligaments  and  cartilages  can  be 
owing  only  to  a covering  of  this  membrane,  for  thofe  parts 
cannot  derive  that  property  from  their  own  ftru&ure  ; arti- 
culations, which  have  no  fynovial  membrane,  have  not  this 
fmooth  furface,  as  the  fymphyfes  of  the  pelvis. 

When  a part  paffes  through  a joint,  as  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  at  the  (houlder,  the  fynovial  membrane  is  reflected 
over  it,  fo  that  there  is  no  opening  for  the  fynovia  to 
efcape  through. 

As  the  form  and  office  of  the  fynovial  ftrongly  refemble 
thofe  of  the  ferous  membranes,  the  organifation  is  alfo  analo- 
gous. It  is  chiefly  cellular,  as  we  may  prove  by  diffedlion, 
inflation,  and  maceration.  Its  external  furface  is  every 
where  covered  by  cellular  tiffue,  which  we  find  gradually 
more  and  more  condenfed  as  we  approach  the  membrane. 
No  kind  of  fibre  can  be  diftinguifhed  in  it.  It  has  a 
degree  of  tranfparency  when  differed  out  of  a joint.  In 
all  points  of  its  texture,  in  its  exhalants  and  abforbents,  it 
refembles  the  ferous  membranes. 

Properties. — The  extenfibility  and  contraftility  of  tiffue 
are  feen  in  the  diftention  of  joints  in  the  hydrops  articuli, 
and  their  fubfequent  return  to  their  original  fize.  The 
membranes  admit,  however,  only  of  a gradual  extenfion, 
and  are  torn  by  the  fudden  force  applied  in  luxations. 

Organic  fenfibility  is  the  only  vital  property  which  they 
poffefs  in  the  ordinary  ftate  ; no  iign  of  pain  is  produced, 
when  they  are  expofed  and  irritated  in  living  animals.  In- 
flammation increafes  this  fenfibility  and  converts  it  into  the 
animal  kind  ; mod  excruciating  pain  is  experienced  from  in- 
flamed joints.  The  exhalation  and  abforption  conflantly 
carried  on  by  thefe  membranes,  prove  that  they  poffefs  the 
infenfible  contractility. 

Thefe  membranes  are  not  affeCled  by  difeafes  of  other 
organs.  In  acate  difeafes  of  important  vifeera,  while  the 
(kin,  the  mucous  furfaces,  the  cellular  tiffues,  the  nerves, 
&c.  exhibit  a greater  or  lefs  fympathetic  difturbance,  the 
fynovial  membranes  are  completely  quiet.  In  this  refpeft 
they  refemble  the  bony,  cartilaginous,  and  fibrous  fyftems. 

Developement  of  the  Synovial  Syflem. — The  membranes  are 
proportionally  large  in  the  feetus  and  child,  becaufe  the  ar- 
ticular furfaces  are  large  ; they  are  alfo  very  thin.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  fynovia.  The  membranes  grow 
more  denfe,  and  lefs  tranfparent,  in  the  old  fubjeCt,  and  pro- 
duce lefs  fynovia : they  acquire  a rigidity,  which  is  un- 
favourable to  motion.  But  they  do  not  become  offified. 

Synovial  membranes  are  fometimes  accidentally  developed. 
When  the  head  of  a bone  is  diflocated  and  not  replaced,  a 
fmooth  moift  cyft  is  formed  round  it,  by  condenfation  of 
the  furrounding  cellular  membrane,  having  very  much  of 
the  appearance  of  a fynovial  membrane,  and  performing  its 
office  in  facilitating  the  motions  of  the  part. 

Synovial  Syjlem  connected  with  the  Tendons. — This  entirely 
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refemblea  the  preceding  fyftem  in  its  nature,  and  differs 
from  it  only  in  fituation  ; often  indeed  they  are  confounded 
together : thus  thofe,  which  belong  to  the  heads  of  the 
gaftrocnemius,  to  the  extenfors  of  the  knee  and  to  the  pop- 
liteus,  are  continuous  with  the  joint  of  the  knee,  the  fame 
membrane  belonging  both  to  the  articulation  and  to  the  ten- 
don. Very  few  of  thefe  tendinous  lynovial  membranes  are 
found  in  the  trunk,  almoff  all  of  them  occupy  the  limbs,  in 
which  they  favour  the  motions  of  the  tendons.  They  are 
found,  i,  where  a tendon  turns  over  a bone  at  an  angle,  as 
at  the  paffage  of  the  peronei  behind  the  outer  ankle,  and  of 
the  obturator  intern  us  over  the  ifchium  ; 2,  where  a tendon 
glides  againft  a bony  furface  without  making  any  turn,  as 
the  tendo  Achillis  at  the  os  calcis,  the  gluteus  maximus  at 
the  great  trochanter,  &c. ; 3,  where  a tendon  plays  in  a 
fibrous  fheath,  as  the  flexors  of  the  toes  and  fingers  on  the 
phalanges. 

The  fynovial  membranes  of  tendons,  like  thofe  of  the 
joints,  form  bags  without  any  opening,  expanded  on  one 
fide  over  the  tendons,  and  on  the  other  over  the  organs 
with  which  the  organs  are  in  cor.tadf.  From  this  difpofi- 
tion,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  fluid  with  which  they  are 
lubricated,  they  have  been  called  burfts  mucofas,  under 
which  name  they  are  generally  defcribed.  It  follows,  that 
every  tendinous  fynovial  membrane  muff  poffel's  two  fur- 
faces,  a fmooth  one,  forming  the  interior  of  the  bag, 
which  is  every  where  free  and  contiguous  to  itfelf,  and  an 
adherent  one  attached  to  the  furrounding  parts.  The 
fmooth  furface  is  conftantly  moiftened  with  a fluid  of  the 
fame  nature  as  the  fynovia  of  the  joints,  formed  like  it  by 
exhalation,  and  not,  as  fome  have  reprefented,  bv  reddifh 
fatty  bodies  placed  on  the  outfide  of  the  membrane,  which 
do  not  exift  in  general,  and  have  no  glandular  texture 
when  they  do  exift.  This  fluid  in  general  is  lefs  abundant 
than  in  the  joints ; but  the  quantity  varies  in  the  different 
burfas.  It  is  fometimes  increafed  in  quantity,  forming  a 
fpecies  of  dropfy,  which  is  called  a ganglion  : this  kind  of 
tumour  never  exifts  in  the  fingers,  becaufe  the  fibrous  (heaths 
which  include  the  fynovial  membranes  of  their  flexor  ten- 
dons are  unyielding.  Often  thefe  ganglia  are  completely 
new  formations,  cyiis  developed  in  the  cellular  tiffue. 

The  adherent  furfaces  of  the  membranes  are  fixed  on  one 
fide  to  the  tendons,  to  which  they  are  clofely  attached,  but 
not  with  equal  firmnefs  in  all  cafes ; it  may  be  detached 
from  the  obturator  internus,  the  pfoas,  See.,  but  in  gene- 
ral it  cannot  be  feparated.  On  the  other  fide  it  is  fixed  to 
the  periofteum,  which  generally  affumes  the  ftrudlure  of 
fibro-cartilage.  To  this  the  membrane  adheres  as  the  arti- 
cular fynovial  membranes  do  to  the  cartilages  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  joints ; that  is,  we  cannot  detach  it,  and  (hew  it 
feparately,  but  infer  its  exiftence  from  the  polifhed  furface 
of  the  part.  Sometimes  it  is  expanded  over  a fibrous  cap- 
fule,  inltead  of  a bone.  After  covering  the  tendon,  it  is 
continued  in  fome  cafes  over  a portion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  as  in  the  obturator  internus.  Where  the  membranes 
are  refledlcd  from  the  tendons  to  the  furrounding  organs, 
they  are  covered  in  general  by  a confiderable  quantity  of 
cellular  tiffue  : but  in  the  cafe  of  tendons  running  in  fibrous 
(heaths,  they  line  thofe  (heaths. 

Thefe  membranes  mud  obvionfly  participate  in  the  mo- 
tions executed  by  the  tendons,  to  which  they  belong ; they 
will  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  as  the  tendon  itfelf 
is  moved. 

The  very  various  forms,  which  the  bags  of  the  tendinous 
fynovial  membranes  prefent,  may  be  reduced  to  two  general 
modifications.  The  one  kind  are  rounded  bags,  covering 
only  one  fide  of  the  refpedlive  tendons,,  having  no  internal 


folds,  and  never  furrounded  by  fibrous  (heaths.  The  others, 
belonging  particularly  to  the  flexors  of  the  toes  and  fingers, 
and  to  other  tendons  about  the  wrift  and  ankle,  coniift  m 
the  firft  place  of  a cylindrical  fac  lining  the  canal,  in  which 
the  tendon  runs : it  is  then  reflected  over  the  tendon,  which 
it  covers  on  all  fides,  compofing  for  it  a complete  (heath. 
This  kind  of  membrane  thus  reprefents  two  cylindrical 
canals,  one  lining  the  bone  and  fibrous  fheath,  and  the 
other  covering  the  tendon,  continuous  with  each  other  at 
the  two  ends,  where  the  reflexion  produces  two  cul-de-facs. 
Folds  are  often  feen  in  thefe,  palling  from  one  part  of  the 
membrane  to  the  other : the  fynovial  membranes  of  the  di- 
gital flexors  exhibit  them. 

Their  oreanifation  is  exadfly  analogous  to  that  of  the  arti- 
cular membranes.  The  flrudl ure  is  principally  cellular,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  its  foftnefs  : very  few  blood-veffels  are  feen, 
but  the  exhalants  and  abforbents  prevail.  The  former  be- 
come diftended  with  blood  under  inflammation,  and  give  to 
the  membrane  a more  or  lefs  deep  red  tint.  In  this  ftate 
fynovia  is  not  produced ; and  fometimes  adhdioiis  take 
place. 

The  vital  properties,  and  thofe  refulting  from  orgar.i- 
fation,  feem  not  to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  preceding  fyf- 
tem.  Like  it,  this  is  never  afttdled  fympathetically  : all  its 
difeafes  are  local. 

The  obvious  effedl  of  thefe  membranes  is  to  facilitate  the 
motions  of  the  tendons  over  thi  bones  and  other  parts  in 
contact  with  them,  by  giving  to  the  oppofed  furfaces  a 
perfect  polifh,  and  lubricating  them  with  a (lippery 
fluid. 

They  are  thin  and  delicate  in  the  foetus  and  child,  more 
denfe  and  firm  in  the  adult,  and  become  rigid  in  old  age : at 
the  latter  time  they  produce  but  little  fluid,  and  are  confe- 
quently  dry.  This  ftate  probably  concurs  with  other  caufcs 
in  impairing  the  power  of  motion  in  the  old  fubjedl. 

Several  of  the  burfte  mucofte  vary  in  different  bodies. 
Sometimes  this  is  only  a mafs  cf  cellular  tiffue,  in  the  place 
of  that  belonging  to  the  gluteus  maximus.  Thefe  burfte 
are  always  very  dry  when  they  exift,  fo  that  fynovia  can 
hardly  be  feen  in  them.  They  refemble,  in  that  refpeft, 
the  articular  fynovial  membranes  of  the  ribs,  clavicles,  &c. 

Fibrous  Membranes. — Thefe  comprehend  thefafeias  of  the 
limbs,  Sec.,  the  periofteum  and  perichondrium,  tjie  dura 
mater,  fclerotica,  albuginea,  the  proper  coverings  of  the 
kidnies,  fpleen,  See.,  the  covering  of  the  corpus  caver- 
nofum,  &c.  ; all  forming  exterior  inveftments  of  the  organs 
to  which  they  belong.  Thefe  parts  are  not,  like  the  lto- 
mach,  inteftines,  lungs,  bladder,  &c.,  which  are  covered 
by  ferous  membranes,  fubjedt  to  alternate  enla*gement  and 
diminution  : that  would  not  fuit  the  properties  of  fibrous 
organs.  The  membranes  are  moulded  exadfly  to  the  form 
of  the  parts,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  dura  mater,  do 
not  prefent  the  numerous  folds  feen  in  the  ferous  membranes.. 
Both  their  furfaces  are  adherent,  in  which  they  differ  from 
the  ferou«,  mucous,  and  fynovial  membranes. 

One  of  thefe  furfaces,  intimately  connedted  to  the  organ, 
feems  to  fend  numerous  proceffes  into  it.  In  the  telles,  cor- 
]5us  cavernofum  penis,  fpleen,  Sec.  are  feen  numerous  fibres 
eroding  in  various  diredtions,  and  attached  to  the  fibrous 
membranes  of  thele  organs.  On  thefe,  together  with  the 
membrane,  the  form  oi  the  part  feems  greatly  to  depend.. 
Bony  matter  is  thrown  out  in  a rough  and  irregular  form,, 
when  the  periofteum  no  longer  covers  it:  the  figure  of  the 
teftis  is  altered,  when  the  albuginea  is  injured,  &c.  Thefe 
fibres  in  the  interior  of  the  organs  are  not,  however,  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  fibrous  .membranes : they  cannot  be 
deemed  precedes  of  thofe  membranes.  By  boiling  the  car- 
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pus  cavernofum  penis,  or  fubje£ling  it  to  any  other  procefs, 
the  interior  fpongy  tiffue  and  the  outer  fibrous  covering  al- 
ways remain  diltindl  in  their  appearance  : there  is  no  con- 
tinuation of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  oppofite  furfaces  of  fibrous  membranes  are  joined  to 
the  furrounding  organs  with  various  degrees  of  iirmnefs, 
from  the  loofe  attachment  of  the  corpus  cavernofum  to  the 
clofe  adhefion  of  the  dura  mater.  In  general,  the  fibrous 
membianes  and  other  librous  organs  have  a great  tendency 
to  adhere  ciofely  to  the  ferous  and  mucous  organs.  The 
connection  between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  the  tunica 
albuginea  and  vaginalis,  the  fibrous  capfules  and  the  fynovial 
membranes,  fhews  this  in  the  ferous  membranes.  So  inti- 
mate is  the  connexion  in  thefe  cafes,  that  it  is  not  poflible 
to  feparate  the  parts  by  difleClion  in  the  adult.  When 
fibrous  and  mucous  furfaces  meet  together  in  an  organ,  they 
become  completely  confounded : this  is  feen  in  the  pituitary 
membra-e,  in  the  membrane  of  the  finufes  of  the  nofe,  in 
the  ear,  &c.  In  all  thefe  parts,  the  periofleum  is  not  fe- 
parable  from  the  mucous  furface.  The  vas  deferens,  the 
Fallopian  tube,  the  ureter,  feem  to  be  fibro-mucous  organs. 

Thefe  membranes  have,  in  general,  a very  clofe  texture, 
and  a remarkable  thicknefs : they  confift  of  a fingle  layer. 
The  dura  mater  feems  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  by 
the  folds  which  form  the  falx  and  the  tentorium  cerebelli ; 
but  we  cannot  point  out  two  diftindl  layers  in  the  membrane, 
except  at  the  finufes.  They  podefs  more  veffels  than  all  the 
other  divifions  of  the  librous  fyftem,  and  are  perforated  by 
numerous  apertures  for  the  pafi'age  of  thefe  veffels,  which  in 
general  p?fs  through  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  organs 
which  they  cover.  Thefe  openings,  each  of  which  is  larger 
than  the  branch  perforating  it,  diflinguifh  the  fibres  from 
the  ferous  membranes,  which  are  always  refieded,  inflead 
of  being  opened,  for  the  purpofe  of  admitting  the  vafcular 
fyftem  into  their  refpeftive  organs.  The  defcription  of  the 
particular  membranes  will  come  under  that  of  the  organs  to 
which  they  belong.  We  fhall  except  the  periofleum,  which 
ought  to  be  conlidercd  in  a general  way,  both  becaufe  it  is 
a covering  common  to  the  whole  bony  fyftem,  and  becaufe 
it  is  a kind  of  connc£ling  centre  to  all  the  organs  of  the 
fibrous  fvftem. 

The  periofi.um  furronnds  all  the  bones  in  every  part,  except 
where  they  are  covered  by  cartilage.  It  is  hard,  ltrong,  of 
a greyifh  colour,  remarkably  thick  in  the  early  years  of  life, 
and  proportionally  thinner  in  the  adult.  The  old  anatomills 
conceived  that  it  was  prolonged  from  one  bone  to  another, 
over  the  articulation,  fo  as  to  conllitute  a continued  bag  for 
the  whole  Ikeleton.  This  is  an  incorredl  notion.  The  peri- 
oileum  is  interlaced  at  the  joints  with  the  ligaments,  which 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  a medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  coverings  of  the  different  bones.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  we  can  regard  it  as  continuous  over  the  whole 
fkeleton.  It  does  not  exift  in  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  nor 
on  the  bony  produdlions  riling  from  the  head  in  certain  ani- 
mals. It  is  feebly  united  to  the  bone  in  infancy,  parti- 
cularly at  the  middle  of  the  long  bones : the  adhefion  be- 
comes (trong  in  the  adult ; and  is  extremely  firm  in  the  old 
fubjedf,  in  which  the  membrane  is  very  thin.  Numerous 
proceffes  extend  from  this  membrane  into  the  bone  : the 
number  of  thefe  is  much  greater  at  the  extremities  of  the 
long  bones,  and  on  the  fliort  bones,  than  at  the  middle  of 
long,  and  over  the  furface  of  broad  bones ; all  which  we 
fhould  have  inferred,  from  ohferving  the  proportion  of  aper- 
tures in  thefe  fituations.  Thefe  prolongations  accompany 
blood-vcffels,  and  line  the  canals  which  penetrate  the  bones : 
they  do  not  reach  the  medullary  cavity,  but  are  confined  to 
tiie  bony  tiffue,  eftablifhing  relations  between  it  and  the 


membrane  from  which  they  proceed.  In  confequence  of 
this  connexion,  the  deflruftion  of  the  periofleum  is  accom- 
panied by  the  death  of  the  correfponding  part  of  the  bone. 

The  relations  of  the  periofleum  to  the  furrounding  organs 
are  very  various  : in  mofl  cafes  the  mufcles  lie  on  it,  and  are 
connedled,  according  as  they  are  capable  of  executing  more 
or  iefs  confiderable  motions,  by  loofer  or  clofer  cellular  tex- 
ture. 

The  direction  of  the  fibres  in  this  membrane  is  nearly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  bones,  particularly  in  the  long  and 
fliort  ones ; but  it  has  not  a radiated  arrangement  in  the 
broad  bones.  They  vary  in  length,  and  the  fuperficial  ones 
are  the  moil  extenfive.  Its  veflels  are  derived  from  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  parts.  Their  ramifications  form  in  the 
membrane  a net-work,  which  injedlions  fhew  very  clearly, 
particularly  in  children  : they  are  either  loll  in  the  mem- 
brane, or  penetrate  the  tiffue  of  the  bone,  or  return  into  the 
neighbouring  parts  to  form  various  anaflomofes. 

The  periolteum  receives  the  infertion  of  the  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  aponeurofes.  This  attachment  appears  foreign 
to  the  bone  in  the  child.  If  we  detach  the  membrane,  all 
thefe  organs  are  brought  away  at  the  fame  time ; but,  as 
offification  extends  to  the  internal  plates  of  the  periofleum, 
the  fibrous  organs  feem  identified  with  the  bone  in  the 
adult. 

In  the  foetus  it  is  foft,  fpongy,  and  containing  much 
gelatinous  fluid  : it  diffolves  in  water  readily.  Its  fibres  at 
this  time  are  indiftindl : they  become  more  vifible  as  age  ad- 
vances ; the  foftnefs  of  the  tiffue  is  diminifhed,  and  its 
flrength  incrcafed.  The  periofleum  is  extremely  firm  in  the 
old  fubjeft : it  refills  ebullition  almofl  as  much  as  the  liga- 
ments. When  the  bones  are  boiled,  it  cracks  in  various 
parts,  becaufe  its  fibres  are  fhortened  and  detached  from  the 
bone ; but  that  which  remains  adherent  is  very  difficultly 
converted  into  gelatine. 

The  functions  of  this  membrane  do  not  feem  to  be  very 
fatisfatilorily  afeertained.  An  opinion  has  been  entertained, 
that  it  ferves  to  protect  the  bone  from  the  preffure  of  the 
lurrounding  moveable  organs,  as  the  mufcles  and  arteries. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  very  much  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  bone  ; but  vve  cannot  accede  to  this  view  of  the 
matter.  (See  Bone.)  It  may  form  a kind  of  barrier,  con- 
fining the  progrefs  of  offification  within  certain  bounds. 
Bichat  regards  it  as  connected  effentially  with  the  fundfions 
of  the  fibrous  organs  attached  to  it.  He  confiders  that  it 
is  placed  on  the  bony  fyftem,  as  a folid  point  of  fupport, 
which  enables  it  to  bear  the  efforts  of  the  various  fibrous 
organs. 

The  perichondrium  is  a membrane  furrounding  the  carti- 
lages, except  thofe  belonging  to  the  articulations,  analogous 
in  its  flrudture  and  offices  to  the  periofleum.  It  is  thin  and 
fibrous ; lefs  ciofely  united  to  the  organs,  which  it  covers, 
than  the  periofleum,  becaufe  they  have  fewer  pores,  and 
therefore  receive  fewer  proceffes  from  the  membrane  : hence, 
there  is  a lefs  intimate  connexion  between  its  life  and  that 
of  the  cartilage,  than  hetween  that  of  the  bone  and  the 
periofleum.  Its  blood-veffels  are  few.  Bichat  removed  it 
from  the  thyroid  cartilage  of  a dog,  and  no  exfoliation  fol- 
lowed. 

For  the  vital  properties  of  the  fibrous  membranes,  the. 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Fibrous  Syjlem , where  the 
fubjeft  is  confidered  in  a general  point  of  view. 

The  compound  Membranes. — The  ferous  and  fibrous  mem- 
branes have  a great  tendency  to  adhere  together,  and  exhibit 
this  character  wherever  they  are  brought  into  oppofition,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater,  the  tunica  al- 
buginea and  vaginalis,  the  fynovial  membranes  and  fibrous 
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fapfules  of  joints,  &c.  The  two  component  parts  of  fuch 
membranes  are  fo  clofely  united,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  fe- 
parate  them  by  diffedlion  : however,  they  are  clearly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  texture  and  properties. 

The  ferous  and  mucous  membranes  are  generally  feparated 
by  a mufcular  flratum,  as  in  the  inteftinal  canal  and  bladder  ; 
and  where  they  are  not,  as  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  cellular 
fubftance  belonging  to  the  mucous  is  too  copious  to  admit 
of  the  clofe  adhefion  neceffary  to  form  a compound  mem- 
brane. 

The  fibrous  and  mucous  membranes  are  in  many  cafes 
confolidated  together,  as  in  the  ureter,  vas  deferens,  pitui- 
tary membrane,  lining  of  the  tympanum,  &c.  They  are 
connedted  infeparably  in  thefe  fituations.  In  all,  the  mucous 
is  the  mod;  important,  as  it  is  the  feat  of  the  fundlions  of  the 
part : the  fibrous  is  acceffary,  and  furnifhes  additional  fup- 
port  ai  d ftrength  to  the  mucous. 

There  are  feveral  membranes,  which  do  not  come  under 
the  preceding  claffification  : fuch  are  the  fibrous  coat  of  the 
arterial  fyftem  (fee  Heart)  ; the  lining  both  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  (fee  Heart);  that  which  lines  the  mednilary 
canal  of  bones,  and  contains  the  marrow  (fee  Medullary 
Syjlem) ; the  iris  and  choroid  coat,  and  retina  (fee  Eye); 
and  the  pia  mater,  fee  Brain. 

Membrane  is  a term  alfo  frequently  applied  in  the 
Englifh  language  to  the  cel'ular  fubftance  ; cellular  membrane 
therefore  is  exadtly  equivalent  to  the  latter  expreflion.  A 
general  account  of  this  very  important  animal  tiflue  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Cellular  Subjlance : we  propofe  to  con- 
fider  it  in  a more  extenfive  way  in  the  prefent  article,  and 
particularly  to  exhibit  the  ingenious  views  of  Bichat,  as 
contained  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  “ Anatomie  Generale.” 

The  cellular  fubftance,  furrounding  the  various  organs  of 
the  body,  forms  at  the  fame  time  a connedting  medium 
which  joins  them  together,  and  an  intermediate  ftrudture 
which  infulates  them.  It  extends  into  the  interior  of  the 
fame  organs,  and  is  effentia'ly  concerned  in  their  ftrudture. 
We  fhould  regard  it,  firft,  in  relation  to  the  particular  or- 
gans ; and  fecondly,  in  a general  manner,  independently  of 
other  parts.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions  we  have  to  con- 
fider  the  cellular  organ  under  two  points  of  view  : ill,  as 
compofing  a covering  for  each  part  ; and  2dly,  as  forming 
one  of  the  effential  bafes  of  its  ftrudture. 

I.  Of  the  exterior  Cellular  Texture  of  each  Organ. — Some 
parts  are  covered  on  one  furface  only,  as  the  (kin,  mucous 
and  ferous  membranes,  arteries,  veins,  and  abforbents  ; while 
others  are  furrounded  on  all  fides. 

The  corion  of  the  lkin  contains,  as  we  have  (hewn  under 
the  article  Integuments,  a large  quantity  of  cellular  tiflue, 
and  anatomifts  have  generally  regarded  it  as  formed  by  a 
condenfation  of  this  tiftue.  Befides  this,  a ftratum  of  cel- 
lular fubftance,  varying  in  quantity  and  denfity,  lies  under  it 
in  all  parts  of  the  body.  At  the  median  line  the  fubcu- 
taneous  tiflue  is  rather  more  denfe  than  in  other  fituations, 
and  adheres  more  clofely  to  the  fkin  ; this  may  be  feen  in 
the  face,  on  the  fternum  of  the  linea  alba,  and  over  the 
fpine.  Bichat  regards  it  as  marking  in  an  obfeure  way 
the  fymmetrical  divifion  which  charadterifes  the  organs  of 
the  animal  life  ; but  we  cannot  infill  much  on  it,  as  there 
are  no  traces  in  the  neck.  This  author  dates  that  the  air 
was  confined  to  one  fide  in  fome  of  his  experiments  on 
emphyfema  ; but  that  it  generally  paffed  the  line. 

I.  The  fubcutaneous  tiflue  is  remarkably  denfe  under  the 
fcalp  ; it  is  loofe  and  abundant  in  the  face.  By  its  laxity  in 
the  trunk  it  favours  the  motions  of  the  large  muicles  in 
that  fituation.  It  is  diftributed  almoft  uniformly  in  the 
limbs,  except  that  it  is  denfe  in  the  palms  and  folee,  where 


confequently  the  fkin  is  more  clofely  united  to  the  apo- 
neurofes,  and  anafarcous  depofitions  are  formed  with  diffir 
culty.  It  is  alfo  more  denfe  and  clofe  over  the  annulaf 
ligaments;  and  hence  the  conftridtions  which  the  limbs  o;. 
children  prefent  in  thefe  fituations,  as  the  fat  does  no 
penetrate eafily  into  cells  fo  clofely  approximated. 

The  fubcutaneous  cellular  tiftue  beftovvs  on  the  fkin  its 
power  of  motion  with  refpedt  to  the  organs  that  it  covers : 
this  is  exemplified  in  the  movements  of  the  trunk  and  limbs, 
in  the  effedts  of  external  bodies  brought  in  contadt  with  the 
furface,  in  the  cutaneous  coverings  acquired  by  large  tu- 
mours, as  herniae,  farcocele,  & c.  at  the  expence  of  the  fur- 
rounding parts.  From  the  fame  caufe  arifes  the  facility  of 
motion  in  organs  fituated  under  the  fkin,  as  the  mufcles. 

It  contains  a larger  proportion  of  ferous  fluid  than  other 
parts  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  aitd  is  more  liable  to  preter- 
natural accumulations  of  that  fluid,  probably  on  account  of 
its  greater  laxity.  If  the  fkin  and  fubjaceiit  tiftue  be  drip- 
ped from  an  anafarcous  lower  extremity,  it  will  appear  very 
little  larger  than  a healthy  limb  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

2.  The  mucous  membranes  have  the  fame  relations  to 
the  cellular  fubftance  as  the  fkin,  of  which  they  are  conti- 
nuations, and  to  which  their  ft ru (ft lire  bears  confiderable 
analogy  : the  ftrudture  occupying  their  furface  is  called  by 
Bichat  liflu  foumuqueux.  It  is  much  more  compadt  and 
denle  than  the  former,  and  the  adhefion  of  the  mucous  fyftem 
to  the  furrounding  parts  is  confequently  much  more  clofe. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  to  feparate  the  mucous  membranes  per- 
fedtly,  and  impofiible  to  produce  emphyfema  under  them 
artificially.  Air  is  never  feen  in  this  tiffre  in  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive natural  emphyfema,  nor  is  water  ever  depofited  in  it 
in  the  moft  general  anafarca.  Indeed  the  hollow  organs  would 
have  their  fundtions  deftroyed  by  the  obliteration  of  their 
canals,  if  the  fubmucous  were  liable  to  the  fame  diftention 
as  the  fubcutaneous  tiftue.  This  firmnefs  in  the  former 
tiftue  enables  it  to  ferve  as  a point  of  attachment  to  the 
mufcular  fibres,  which  belongs  to  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  &c. 

3.  The  adherent  furfaces  of  ferous  membranes  are  covered 
by  cellular  tiftue,  called  by  Bichat  tiffu  foufereux,  which  is 
in  general  loofe  and  abundant.  I11  fome  parts,  however,  the 
union  is  fo  clofe  that  no  cellular  fubftance  can  be  difeerned  ; 
as  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  albuginea,  the  arachnoid  and 
dura  mater,  &c.  : thefe  conllitute  fero-fibrous  membranes. 

4.  Arteries  and  veins  are  connedted  to  the  furrounding 
organs  by  a loofe  and  eafily  lacerable  cellular  fubftance. 
(See  the  account  of  their  llrudture  in  the  article  Heart.) 
The  abforbing  veffels  are  probably  furniftied  with  a corrc- 
fponding  covering  ; but  their  minutenefs  prevents  us  from 
afeertaining  this  point  by  diredl  inveftigation. 

5.  The  various  excretory  tubes  are  furrounded  by  cel- 
lular tiftue.  All  thefe  have  a mucous  lining,  which  is  co- 
vered by  a denfe  and  firm  ftratum  of  matter,  differing  ii> 
the  different  tubes,  and  the  exadt  nature  of  which  is  pro- 
bably not  yet  well  underftood.  It  feems  doubtful  whether 
•we  ought  to  affign  this  exterior  covering  to  the  cellular 
tiftue.  See  Gland. 

The  organs  of  the  body,  except  thofe  which  have  been 
juft  mentioned,  are  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  a more  or  lef& 
abundant  cellular  ftratum,  which  infulates  them,  and  inter- 
rupts thofe  communications  which  would  connedl  the  vita- 
lity of  one  part  to  that  of  another  in  too  intimate  a manner, 
if  their  juxtapofition  were  immediate.  The  ferous  vapour 
and  fat  of  the  cells  probably  contribute  to  this  infulation  of 
vitality  ; but  the  effential  difference,  between  the  proper  life 
of  the  cellular  fubftance,  and  that  of  the  organs  which  it 
indoles,  renders  that  tiftue  very  capable  of  fulfilling  this 
1 office. 
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office,  independently  of  the  fluids  which  it  contains.  The 
confinement  of  difeafes  to  particular  organs  is  afcribed 
by  Bichat  to  this  infulation  of  their  vitality.  We  meet 
every  day  with  diTeafed  organs  covered  by  healthy  ferous 
membranes,  with  catarrhal  mucous  membranes  furrounded 
by  found  parts : the  numerous  cutaneous  eruptions  do  not 
affe£l  the  fubjacent  organs,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  dif- 
eafes are  very  often  communicated  from  one  part  to  another. 
A phlegmonous  inflammation  involves  all  the  furrounding 
parts  : the  rheumatic  affeftion  of  a joint  produces  exterior 
fwelling,  and  difeifc  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee  is  ac- 
companied by  an  analogous  phenomenon.  Nor  are  difeafes 
alone  communicated  from  one  part  to  another  : the  effefts 
of  remedies  often  adl  in  the  fame  way,  as  for  inftance,  blifters 
and  poultices.  If  the  cellular  fubftance  has  any  influence 
on  tliefe  changes,  how  arc  we  to  account  for  refults  appa- 
rently fo  contradi&ory  under  fimilar  circumftances  ? Will 
it  not  be  more  philosophical  to  confefs  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  caufes,  by  which  the  communication  of  difeafes  is 
influenced  and  modified,  than  to  adopt,  in  the  abfence  of 
all  dire&  proof,  a mode  of  explanation  which  fo  frequently 
fails  ? When  Bichat  tells  11s,  in  cafes  where  difeafe  is  con- 
fined to  one  organ,  that  the  cellular  atmofphcre,  bv  pof- 
fefling  a different  kind  of  vitality,  prevents  its  propagation  ; 
and,  in  oppofitc  inftances,  that  this  atmofphere  becomes 
charged  with  emanations  raifed  from  the  morbid  part,  or 
that  its  vital  powers  experience  a change  analogous  to  that 
which  has  affected  the  difeafed  organ,  does  this  apparatus  of 
words  impart  to  us  any  further  knowledge  than  that  of  the 
fimple  faCt,  that  morbid  changes  fometimes  are,  and  fome- 
times  are  not,  propagated  from  one  organ  to  another  ? 

The  quantity  of  cellular  tiffue  furrounding  any  organ  bears 
a relation  to  the  motions  which  it  is  capable  of  executing  ; 
and  is  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  thefe  motions  are  more 
extenfive.  Hence  it  is  feen  in  confiderable  quantity  about 
the  large  arterial  trunks,  t he  eye,  the  uterus,  bladder,  the 
large  joints,  as  the  hip  and  fhoti'der.  By  the  extenfion  and 
contraction  of  its  cells  it  is  very  capable  of  accommodating 
the  motions  of  the  organs,  particularly  their  dilatation  and 
contra&ion.  Parts,  which  enjoy  extenfive  power  of  mo- 
tion, and  yet  have  but  little  cellular  tiffue  on  their  furface, 
as  the  vifeera,  and  the  articular  ends  of  bor.es,  are  fur- 
rounded  by  ferous  or  fynovial  membranes.  In  many  in- 
ilances  organs  with  very  little  motion  are  covered  by  an 
abundance  of  cellular  tifTue : the  kidney,  teftis,  thyroid 
gland,  and  pancreas  are  examples. 

II.  The  internal  Cellular  Syjlcm  of  the  Organs . — After  fur- 
rounding  all  parts,  this  fyftcm  enters  into  their  fubftance, 
and  forms  one  of  its  principal  elements.  In  thole  appara- 
tufes,  which  are  an  affemblage  of  feveral  fyftems,  each  is 
united  to  the  furrotinding  ones  by  it;  as  the  different  coats 
of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  bladder,  &c.  Again,  it  enters 
largely  into  the  compofition  of  the  organic  fyftems : it  fur- 
rounds  their  vafcular  and  nervous  ramifications,  and  unites 
the  various  homogeneous  parts  that  compofe  them.  Thus, 
fays  Bichat,  each  portion  of  an  organ  has  a covering,  per- 
forming the  fame  office  with  refpett  to  it,  that  the  general 
covering  does  to  the  whole  organ  ; it  forms  an  atmofphere, 
limiting  and  protecting  the  vitality  of  each  fibre,  or  ferving, 
(more  readily  on  account  of  the  greater  juxtapofition)  as  a 
means  of  communication  from  one  to  the  other. 

This  interior  cellular  tiffue  is  only  a means  of  union,  and 
preferves  all  its  own  properties  ; it  is  infenfible  in  the  nerve, 
incapable  of  contraction  in  the  mufcle,  and  unconnected  with 
fecretion  in  the  glands.  It  i3  often  affeCted  alone  in  an  or- 
gan ; hence  the  numerous  tumours  in  the  liver,  which  have 
the  glandular  tiffue  perfectly  healthy. 


The  texture  of  many  organs  is  fo  clofe  that  the  cellular 
tiffue  is  but  little  apparent,  and  its  very  exiftence  has  been 
denied.  In  tendons  and  fibrous  membranes  maceration  ren- 
ders it  difcernible  : ebullition  has  a fimilar  effeCt,  by  dif- 
folving  the  gelatine  which  a part  may  contain.'  In  all  in- 
ftances, even  in  bones  and  cartilages,  the  production  of 
granulations,  which  are  effentially  of  a cellular  nature,  de- 
monftrates  the  exiftence  of  this  tiffue.  The  converfion  of 
bones  into  a foft  and  fleftiy  ftate,  and  the  production  of 
fungous  tumours  in  other  fyftems,  by  rendering  the  tiffue 
more  loofe,  demonftrate  the  cellular  fubftances. 

Of  the  Cellular  Syflem  confidered  independently  of  the  Organs. 
— In  the  interior  of  the  cranium  this  tiffue  feems  to  be  al- 
moft:  deficient.  Yet  the  pia  mater  is  formed  by  it;  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a very  fine  and  perfectly  tranfparent  kind 
is  feen  where  the  nerves  quit  the  furface  of  the  brain.  There 
is  no  poflibility  of  demonftrating  cellular  tiffue  in  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  brain,  unlefs  perhaps  by  its  fungous  tumours. 
Through  the  optic  foramina  and  the  fuperior  orbital  fif- 
fures,  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  cranium  communicates 
with  that  of  the  orbit  ; through  the  holes  of  the  cribriform 
plate  with  that  of  the  nofe  ; through  the  various  apertures 
of  the  bafis  cranii,  and  the  numerous  hut  minute  pores 
about  the  futures,  with  the  correfponding  external  parts. 
It  is  more  abundant,  hut  ftill  in  comparatively  fmall  quan- 
tity, on  the  outfide  of  the  cranium,  and  communicates  evi- 
dently with  that  of  the  face,  particularly  in  front. 

It  is  very  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  face : the  orbits 
are  filled  with  it  ; the  hollows  of  the  cheeks,  bounded  by 
the  buccinator,  maffeter,  and  zygomatic  muffles,  contain  it 
in  large  quantity,  as  well  as  all  the  parts  about  the  tongue. 
The  nofe  and  its  finufes  have  a very  fmall  proportion.  On 
its  exiftence  in  greater  or  fmaller  quantity,  the  appearance  of 
the  countenance,  with  refpeft  to  fulnefs  or  fharpnefs,  de- 
pends. The  exprefiion  is  regulated  by  the  muffles.  It 
communicates  with  that  of  the  neck  by  its  fubcutaneous 
portion,  by  what  accompanies  the  veffels,  particularly  in  the 
triangular  fpace  lodging  the  parotid,  and  by  the  intervals  of 
the  muffles  about  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Very  little  is  found  in  the  vertebral  canal,  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  medulla  fpinalis  and  its  nerves : there  is 
none  between  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater.  It  is  more 
copious  on  the  outfide  of  the  latter,  particularly  towards 
the  lower  parts,  where  it  is  very  loofe.  On  the  outfide  of 
the  fpine  the  muffles  are  very  numerous  and  clofely  arranged, 
and  the  cellular  tiffue  very  fparing  behind  ; it  is  copious  on 
the  front.  It  accompanies  the  carotids  on  the  neck,  the 
aorta  and  its  large  branches,  the  azygos,  and  the  vena  cava 
in  the  cheft  and  neck.  This  difpolition  is  very  favourable  to 
the  formation  and  extenfion  cf  depofitions  of  pus. 

The  neck  is  a very  mufcular  part,  and  contains  much 
cellular  tiffue,  befides  what  belongs  to  the  fpine,  particu- 
larly on  its  Tides,  where  the  lymphatic  glands  are  found. 
I11  this  fituation  it  communicates  with  that  of  the  cheft,  by 
the  fuperior  opening  of  the  latter  cavity.  It  alfo  commu- 
nicates with  the  upper  limbs  above  and  below  the  clavicles. 

The  largeft  quantity  of  cellular  tiflue  occupies  the  middle 
line  of  the  cheft  : there  is  much  of  it  in  the  mediaftinum, 
about  the  pericardium,  and  the  large  veffels.  In  the  parts 
occupied  by  the  lungs,  the  quantity  is  confiderably  lefs. 
The  communications  between  it  and  the  abdominal  cellular 
tiffue  take  place,  ift,  at  the  various  openings  of  the  dia- 
phragm, particularly  thofe  Which  tranfmit  the  aorta  and 
osfophagus,  for  the  vena  cava  is  too  clofely  united  to  its 
opening  to  allow  of  fuch  communication  ; zdly,  through  the 
intervals  of  the  diaphragmatic  fibres,  particularly  at  the 
triangular  fpace  left  between  thofe  attached  to  the  xiphoid 
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cartilage.  There  are  communications  From  within  outwards 
at  the  intervals  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles  ; but  thefe  are 
very  trifling,  and  confequently  the  internal  affe&ions  feldom 
have  any  influence  on  the  external  parts. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  cheft,  the  cellular  tifl'ue  is  abun- 
dant above  ; it  enclofes  the  mammary  glands,  and  produces 
the  elegantly  rounded  forms  which  charm  us  in  the  female  ; 
it  contributes  to  the  bold  prominence  which  is  the  attri- 
bute and  character  of  male  llrength.  There  is  much  of  it 
under  the  pedloral  mufcles,  but  the  quantity  decreaies  very 
fenfibly  downwards. 

The  abdomen  contains  more  cellular  tiflue  than  the  cheft. 
It  is  accumulated  in  large  quantity  about  the  large  arterial 
and  venous  trunks,  and  accompanies  them  to  their  refpedlive 
organs.  It  is  alfo  very  abundant  along  the  back  of  the 
peritoneum,  particularly  about  the  kidney,  but  much  more 
{paring  on  the  front  and  iides  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 
It  communicates  with  that  of  the  pelvis  all  round  the  peri- 
toneum, and  with  that  of  the  lower  limbs  at  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  more  particularly  at  the  crural  arch.  In  the 
latter  fituation,  the  pus  generally  defcends  in  lumbar  ab- 
fceffes. 

The  outfide  of  the  abdomen  has  the  ufual  fubcutaneous 
■ftratum,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pelvis  and 
lower  limbs  Between  the  abdominal  mufcles  there  is  a mo- 
derate quantity.  The  outer  and  inner  portions  of  cellular 
fubftance  communicate  through  the  mufcles,  particularly  at 
the  pofterior  and  lateral  regions : the  fluid  of  lumbar  ab- 
fceffes  fometimes  takes  this  direftion  and  prefents  in  the  loins. 

Few  parts  have  a more  abundant  diftribution  of  cellular 
tiflue  than  the  pelvis ; it  is  placed  very  copioufly  round  the 
bladder,  redtum,  and  uterus.  The  great  dilatations  of 
which  the  organs  are  fufceptible,  and  the  unyielding  nature 
of  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis,  explain  this  arrangement. 
The  nature  of  the  abfceffes,  which  occur  about  the  anus, 
and  the  diffufion  of  urine  from  ruptures  of  the  urethra,  are 
modified  by  this  ftrudture.  It  communicates  with  that  of 
the  lower  limbs  by  the  ifchiatic  notch,  the  foramen  ovale,  and 
the  arch  of  the  pubes.  The  outfide  of  the  pelvis  has  alfo 
much  cellular  fubftance  : it  is  moll  copious  in  front,  about 
the  generative  organs,  particularly  in  the  labia  and  fcrotum, 
and  more  abundant  on  the  fides  than  behind. 

Both  in  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  the  quantity  of  cellu- 
lar tiflue  conftantly  decreafes  from  above  downwards.  It  is 
very  conliderable  round  the  upper  articulation  of  each  : the 
hollow  of  the  axilla  is  almoft  entirely  filled  with  it ; the 
bend  of  the  thigh  does  not  contain  fo  much.  There  are 
large  cellular  intervals  between  the  mufcles  of  the  arm  and 
thigh.  The  elbow  has  much  lels  than  the  ham,  the  deep 
hollow  of  which  holds  a large  quantity.  In  the  fore-arm 
and  leg  the  mufcles  are  more  approximated,  and  the  cellular 
ilrata  confequently  thinner.  Towards  the  lower  part  of 
thefe  two  divifions  of  the  limbs,  it  is  ftill  more  diminifhed  in 
quantity.  Yet  the  foie  contains  much  more  than  the  palm. 
The  difference  in  the  extent  of  motion  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  limbs  correfponds  to  this  arrangement. 

i-Concerning  the  general  forms  of  the  cellular  tiffue,  the 
figure  and  permeability  of  the  cells,  and  the  ferous  fluid 
which  lubricates  them,  we  refer  to  the  article  Cellular  Sub- 
Jlance.  We  have  only  to  remark  here,  that  the  capacity  of, 
the  cells  is  extremely  various.  When  dillended  with  fat  or 
ferpm,  they  are  two,  three,  or.four  times  as  large  as  in  the 
empty  Hate.  Thefe  variations  in  .capacity  produce  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  volume  of  the  body  in  the  ftates  of  embon- 
point or  emaciation,  in  which  all  the  other  parts,  as  nervous, 
tendinous,  and  mufcular  fibres,  &c.  remain  unchanged,  and 
the  cellular  tiffue  alone  is  altered. 


When  the  cellular  fubftance  of  a living  animal,  or  of  one 
recently  killed,  is  expofed  to  cold  air,  a vapour  arifes  from 
it,  as  it  does  from  ferous  furfaces.  This  mcifture  feems 
juft  fufficient,  in  the  natural  ftate,  to  maintain  the  cells  loft 
and  pliant. 

To  the  general  obfervations  on  the  fat,  in  the  article 
Cellula V.  Sitbjlance,  we  have  a few  remarks  to  acid.  Iis 
proportion  varies  in  the  different  organic  fyfterr.s.  The  ar- 
terial and  venous  tunics,  the  lymphatic  giands,  the  brain 
and  fpinal  marrow,  contain  none.  There  is  always  fome 
in  the  intervals  of  the  nervous  fibres,  as  may  he  proved  by 
drying  them.  Generally  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  animal 
life  contain  a tolerably  large  proportion  ; but  thofe  of  the 
organic  very  little.  Its  place  is  fupplied  in  the  bones  by 
the  medullary  flrudlure.  The  cartilaginous,  fibrous,  and 
fibro-cartilaginous  fy  Items,  are  almoft  entirely  deftitute  of  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  obfervab'e  in  the  glandular  fyitem,  as  in 
the  parotids,  and  about  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney ; but  in 
other  parts,  as  the  liver,  proilate,  &c.  no  trace  is  difcein- 
ible.  The  ferous  and  cutaneous  fyftems  are  furrnunded  by 
much  fat,  but  contain  none  in  their  tiffue  : the  fame  obfer- 
vation  is  true  of  the  mucous  alfo.  The  epidermis  and  hair 
have  none.  Thus  we  fee  that  the  organic  fyftems  in  ge- 
neral contain  very  little  fat  : the  organs  themfelves  have 
but  a finall  quantity  between  their  different  parts.  In  ge- 
neral there  is  hardly  any  between  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
inteftines,  bladder,  & c.  ; between  the  periofteum  and  bone  ; 
the  bone  and  cartilage,  &c.  It  is  accumulated  principally 
in  the  intervals  of  the  organs.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
cranium  and  face  exhibit  oppofite  arrangements  ; it  is  abun- 
dant in  the  latter,  and  deficient  in  the  former,  particularly 
on  the  infide.  There  is  a tolerable  quantity  in  the  neck. 
Very  little  exifts  about  the  lungs,  but  much  round  the 
heart  : and  there  is  a large  depolition  on  the  outfide  about 
the  brealls.  In  the  abdomen,  it  lies  principally  behind,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidney,  in  the  mefentery  and 
epiploon  : there  is  much  in  the  pelvis  about  the  bladder  and 
redtum.  It  follows  the  fame  arrangement  in  the  limbs  as 
the  cellular  tiffue,  being  more  abundant  at  the  upper  parts, 
and  about  the  large  articulations,  than  in  o' her  fituations. 

All  the  fat  in  the  child  is  concentrated  under  the  fkin  : 
the  omentum,  and  indeed  the  reft  of  the  abdomen,  contains 
none,  except  perhaps  a few  flocculi  about  the  kidney.  The 
cheft  contains  .hardly  any  more,  and  the  intermnfcular  tif- 
fue is  almoft  every  where  free  from  it.  In  the  adult,  the 
abdominal  fat  exceeds  the  proportion  cf  the  fubcutaneous  : 
the  rounded  contours,  by  which  all  the  nuifcular  forms  are 
concealed  in  the  early  years,  are  rare  at  the  latter  period. 
Thefe  obfervations,  however,  concerning  the  proportions 
of  fat,  as  connedled  with  different  ages,  admit  of  frequent 
exceptions. 

The  fat  is  fometimes  accumulated  in  an  unnatural  quan- 
tity : it  conftitutes  in  fuch  cafes  a real  difeafe.  (See  Cor- 
pulence.) The  oppofite  circumflances  to  thefe,  which 
produce  this  unnatural  load  of  fat,  caufe  emaciation. 

The  fat  is  almoft  always  firm  in  the  dead  body,  but  it  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  the  liquid  (late  during  life:  its  condi- 
tion, however,  is  not  uniform  in  all  parts,  tlie  fubcutaneous 
being  the  moll  folid,  and  that  of  the  omenta  molt  fluid.  It  is 
not  fo  fluid  in  the  living  body  as  expofure  to  -heat  renders  it 
after  death  : its  confidence  indeed  mull  depend  on  other 
caufes  than  temperature,  as  it  varies  fo  much  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  under  the  fame  heat.  It  is  whitifh  and 
very  firm  after  death  in  young  animals : hence  there  is  a 
linking  contrail  between  the  lolid  feel  of  the  fkiiJ  in  a young 
fubjedt,  and  the  yielding  fenfation  which  it  offers  m the 
adult.  It  is  colledled  into  fmall  and  more  or  lefs  rounded 
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granules  in  the  foetus  : a remarkable  and  almoft  infulated 
globular  portion,  which  can  eafily  be  drawn  out  entire,  oc- 
cupies the  hollow  between  the  maffeter  and  buccinator  muf- 
cles.  It  turns  yellow  as  age  advances,  and  acquires  a dif- 
ferent odour  and  talte : every  one  mull  have  noticed  the 
difference  between  that  of  veal  and  beef,  and  the  diftindtion 
is  not  lefs  ftrongly  marked  between  that  of  a young  and  old 
perfon. 

A yellowifh,  tranfparent,  and  femifluid  fubftance,  with  a 
gelatinous  afpedt,  is  found  about  the  hearts  of  thofe  who 
have  died  from  dropfy,  phthifis,  or  other  tedious  debi- 
litating difeafes,  and  occupies  the  place  of  fat.  It  is  alfo 
feen  in  other  fituations,  but  lets  frequently ; and  feems 
rather  gelatinous  than  oily. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks  in  the  article 
Cellular  Subfiance,  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  fat 
is  formed  ; and  we  refer  the  reader  to  Fat  for  the  hiftory 
of  its  chemical  properties. 

Organifation  of  the  Cellular  Subjfance. — The  proper  tiffue, 
which  compofes  the  bafis  of  this  fyftem,  confifts  of  a tranf- 
parent web,  difpofed  in  plates  of  an  uniform  appearance, 
and  fo  thin  that  they  may  be  compared  to  foap  bubbles  ; 
and  of  whitilh  filaments  eroding  thefe  in  various  directions, 
and  forming  with  them  cells.  This  ftrudture  may  be  feen 
by  taking  a portion  of  the  cellular  matter  of  the  ferotum, 
extending  it  and  obferving  it  againll  the  light.  The  fila- 
ments are  approximated,  and  feem  to  touch  each  other  when 
the  part  is  left  to  itfelf ; when  it  is  diftended,  the  intervals 
left  between  them  are  larger,  and  the  intermediate  laminse 
more  diltindt.  Bichat  conceives  that  the  filaments  are  ab- 
forbents  or  exhalants,  or  made  up  by  the  union  of  the  la- 
miiue,  where  they  form  cells.  The  plates  are  tolerably 
denfe  when  the  cellular  tiffue  is  contracted  ; when  air  is 
forcibly  impelled  among  them,  they  are  reduced  into  a kind 
of  thin  froth,  in  which  we  could  hardly  fuppofe  that  vital 
properties  could  refide. 

In  all  parts  where  fat  or  ferum  is  depofited,  we  fee  true 
cells,  communicating  together  ; and  the  great  accumulations 
of  fuch  fluids  arc  depofited  in  thefe  cells.  But  the  fubmu- 
cous  tiffue,  and  that  which  compofes  the  outer  coverings  of 
arteries,  veins,  and  excretory  tubes,  feems  to  be  compofed 
entirely  of  condenfed  and  approximated  fibres,  without  any 
plates,  and  confequently  without  any  cells. 

Compoftlion  of  the  Cellular  Tiffue. — Chemifts  have  placed  it 
in  the  clafs  of  white  organs,  or  fuch  as  furnilh  a large 
quantity  of  gelatine.  Solution  of  tan  caufes  a confiderable 
precipitate  from  water,  in  which  it  has  boiled.  Yet  the 
effedt  of  various  agents  on  it  is  very  different  from  what 
they  produce  on  the  fibrous,  cutaneous,  cartilaginous  tif- 
fues,  &c. 

It  is  quickly  dried  in  the  air,  but  without  affuming  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  fibrous  tiffue  ; when  plates  of  it  are  dried, 
it  exaftly  refembles  a ferous  membrane  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  this  ftate  it  is  perfectly  flexible  ; it  recovers 
its  original  appearance  only  in  part,  when  immerfed  in 
water. 

It  yields  to  putrefaCtion  lefs  readily  than  moll  other  tif- 
fues,  than  the  glandular  and  mufcular  organs  for  exam- 
ple. This  property  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  fubmu- 
cous  tiffue,  and  in  that  which  forms  the  outer  covering  of 
arteries  and  veins.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made 
concerning  maceration : the  exterior  tiffue  of  arteries  is  hardly 
changed  in  three  months  ; the  fubcutaneous,  the  intermuf- 
cular,  and  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  yield  more  quickly. 
It  refills  longer  when  expofed  alone,  than  in  conjunction 
with  parts  which  decay  quickly  ; and  this  refiftance  is  the 
more  remarkable,  fince  the  nature  of  the  tiffue  renders  it 
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accefiible  to  the  aCtion  of  water  at  all  points.  The  latter 
circumftance  mull  alfo  rqnder  it  more  fubjeCt  to  the  in- 
fluence of  ebullition  ; yet  it  does  not  yield  quickly,  and 
the  exterior  tiffue  of  arteries,  excretory  tubes,  &c.  refills 
for  a long  time.  The  phenomena  produced  by  boiling  are 
analogous  to  thofe  obferved  in  other  organs  treated  in  the 
fame  way.  It  is  not  changed  until  a froth  rifes  to  the 
furface ; it  is  then  reduced  in  jize,  rendered  firmer  and 
elaftic,  and  is  curled  up.  After  a certain  time,  as  the  boil- 
ing is  continued,  it  becomes  foft  again,  and  is  broken  by  the 
llighteft  force.  The  continued  aCtion  of  boiling  water  gra- 
dually melts  it. 

The  gaftric  juice  aCts  on  it  lefs  quickly  than  on  the  muf- 
cular fibres. 

Thus  the  cellular  tiffue  feems  to  combine  two  oppofite 
characters,  foftnefs  and  pliancy ; by  which  it  facilitates  the 
motions  of  organs  ; and  confiderable  refiftance  to  the  opera- 
tion of  various  agents. 

This  tiffue  is  diftended  with  air  in  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned,  fo  that  they  float  : probably  the  air  is  difengaged 
from  organs  containing  a great  deal  of  blood,  as  the  mufcles, 
glands,  &c.,  and  not  from  the  cellular  tiffue.  A fimilar 
phenomenon  is  obferved  in  bodies  buried  under  the  earth, 
out  of  the  contaCt  of  air ; but  it  does  not  often  take  place 
in  thofe  left  in  the  open  air. 

The  blood-veffels  of  the  cellular  tiffue  are  not  numerous 
in  the  natural  ftate.  It  is  whitilh,  when  obferved  in  a living 
animal : large  trunks  pafs  through  it  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  fend  off  branches,  which  are  loft  in  the  tiffue. 
After  fome  expofure  the  number  of  thefe  veffels  is  increafed, 
as  the  red  blood  gains  admifiion  into  the  exhalants. 

Succefsful  minute  injections  have  a fimilar  effeCt  in  the 
dead  body;  they  make  it  appear  like  a vafcular  network. 

The  exhalants  are  proved  by  the  production  of  apparently 
new  veffels  where  the  part  is  expofed  during  life,  and  by  the 
effeCt  of  injections ; by  the  natural  and  the  morbid  depofi- 
tions  of  ferum  and  fat  into  the  cells,  &c.  Thefe  veffels  are 
very  numerous  in  the  prefent  fyftem : they  are  fubfervient 
to  its  nutrition,  and  to  the  habitual  exhalation,  of  which  it 
is  the  feat. 

Abforbents  cannot  be  fhewn  by  aCtual  infpeCtion,  nor  by 
injection  ; but  their  exiftence  is  proved  by  phenomena  : i,  by 
the  natural  and  conftant  abforption  of  the  ferum  and  fat ; 
2,  by  the  removal  of  unnatural  accumulations  of  either  of 
thefe  fluids;  3,  by  the  abforption  of  air  in  emphyfema,  or 
of  fluids  injetfted  into  the  cells,  & c.  This  fyftem,  indeed, 
feems  to  be  a principal  fource  of  the  abforbing  veffels,  at 
leaft  of  fuch  as  convey  lymph.  Some  have  confidered  it  as 
formed  exclufively  of  exhalants  and  lymphatics.  Each  cell 
is  a refervoir,  placed  between  the  exhalants  which  terminate 
in  it,  and  the  abforbents  which  arife  from  it ; we  fee  the 
mouths  of  neither  of  thefe  veffels : the  cells  are  on  a fmall 
fcale  what  the  ferous  cavities  are  on  a larger. 

Many  nerves  are  feen  going  through  the  cellular  tiffue; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  any  filaments  terminate  in  it. 

Properties  of  the  Cellular  Syjlem. 

1 . Properties  refulting  from  Organifation. — The  extenfi- 
bility  of  tiffue  is  feen  on  a variety  of  occafions : all 
the  motions  of  the  body  call  it  into  exercife ; the  arm 
cannot  be  elevated  without  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
axilla  being  drawn  out  to  twice  or  thrice  its  natural 
length,  and  the  motions  of  the  neck,  the  thigh,  and  in- 
deed all  other  parts,  prefent  analogous  phenomena  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  Whenever  any  organ  is  drawn  away  from  a 
contiguous  one,  the  connedting  tiffue  muft  be  lengthened. 
In  the  diftentions  of  the  hollow  vifeera  there  is  a fimilar 
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procefs.  In  the  accumulations  of  ferum  or  fat,  of  which 
this  tifl'ue  is  fo  frequently  the  feat,  in  the  formation  of  tu- 
mours of  all  kinds,  in  the  diReritions  of  the  abdomen  or 
other  cavities,  the  exercife  of  this  property  is  cleanly  ob- 
ferved,  and  indeed  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  production 
of  the  phenomena. 

The  different  divifions  of  the  fyflem  pofl'efs  this  property 
in  very  different  degrees'.  The  fubcutaneous,  the  lnter- 
mufcular,  and  that  which  cttvers  ferous  membranes,  enjoy  it 
to  a much  greater  extent  than  that  which  furrounds  arteries, 
veins,  and  excretory  tubes : from  its  indifpofition  to  yield  in 
the  latter  cafe  arifes  the  flow  growth  of  aneurifms.  Where- 
ever  laminae,  and  confequently  cells  are  found,  the  extenfi- 
bility  can  be  brought  fuddenly  into  adtion  : thus  emphyfema 
diflends  the  whole  body  to  an  enormous  degree  in  a very 
fhort  time,  and  fradtures  and  contufions  are  followed  by  very 
rapid  and  confiderahle  tumefadlion. 

When  the  diftending  force  is  carried  beyond  a certain 
point,  the  tiffue  is  firtt  rendered  very  thin,  and  then  broken. 
No  natural  motion  can  be  carried  to  an  extent  fufficient  to 
produce  this  effedt  ; the  tiffue  of  the  axil'a  may  he  diflended 
three  tunes  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  elevation  of  the  arm,  with- 
out any  rupture.  And  this  effedt  is  Rill  further  prevented 
by  the  kind  of  locomotion  which  it  admits ; when  forcibly 
drawn  in  any  direction,  it  drags  the  neighbouring  tiffue,  and 
thus  can  change  its  fituation  in  fome  degree.  Thus,  iq.  large 
fwellings  of  the  ferotum,  the  cellular  fubltauce  of  the  abdo- 
men, perineum,  and  thighs,  is  brought  over  the  part. 

Inflammation  entirely  deflroys  this  property.  In  the  in- 
duration accompanying  cancerous  affections  the  cellular 
tiffue  is  aCtually  rendered  very  brittle. 

The  contractility  of  tiffue  is  obferved,  when  the  caufes 
of  extenfion  ceafe  to  operate;  as  when  a limb,  after  being 
extended,  is  reltured  to  its  former  pofition,  when  fat,  ferum, 
or  tumours  are  removed  from  the  cellular  fubllance,  &c. 
If  a wound  be  carried  through  the  flein  and  cellular  mem- 
brane, the  edges  are  feparated  to  a certain  degree.  This 
power  exifts  in  its  greatefl  energy  in  youth,  and  is  gradually 
weakened  as  old  age  advances.  When  a young  man  is  ema- 
ciated, the  fkin  is  adapted  clofely  to  the  organs,  and  pre- 
ferves  its  tenlion  : in  an  old  perfon,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
teguments are  loofc  and  flabby,  becaufe  the  fubjacent  tiffue 
does  not  contradt. 

2.  Vital  Properties. — This  tiffue,  in  its  ordinary  ftate, 
does  not  poffefs  animal  fenfibility  ; it  may  be  cut,  torn,  or 
diflended  with  gafes  without  cauling  any  pain,  unlefs  the 
nervous  filaments  paffing  through  it  fhould  be  accidentally 
irritated.  In  difeafe,  on  the  contrary,  the  fenfibility  may 
be  exalted  to  fuch  a pitch,  as  to  produce  the  molt  acute 
pain  ; for  example,  in  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

The  organic  properties  are  very  ftrongly  marked  in  this 
fyftem.  The  depofition  and  abforption  of  the  fat  and  ferum 
are  performed  under  their  influence.  All  fubRances  are  not 
in  the  fame  relation  to  the  abforbing  power.  Blood,  lymph, 
and  inilk,  when  introduced  into  the  cellular  fubRance,  are 
taken  up  like  the  ferum  or  fat.  On  the  contrary,  urine, 
bile,  faliva,  and  other  fluids  defigned  to  be  expeiled  from 
the  body,  produce  inflammation,  and  are  not  abforbed. 
Water  and  air  artificially  introduced  are  removed  by  the  ab- 
forbents.  Wine  and  other  irritating  fluids  excite  inflamma- 
tion, and  are  expelled  with  the  pus  formed  in  confequence. 

The  cellular  organ  enjoys  fenfible  organic  contraCtility  to 
a certain  degree  : this  is  evidenced  in  the  corrugation  of  the 
ferotum  from  cold.  It  feems  to  be  the  firft  obfeure  rudi- 
ment of  that  power,  which  in  a higher  degree  belongs  to 
the  mufcular  fibres. 

The  fympathies  of  the  cellular  with  other  fyftems  are 


very  numerous,  but  cannot  eafily  be  appreciated,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  fo  widely  diffeminated,  and  concurring  in 
the  Rrudture  of  all  the  organs.  In  acute  affedtions  of  a part, 
as  the  lungs,  itomach,  &c.  abfeeffes  often  take  place,  and 
the  critical  fuppurations  feem  to  be  a fympathetic  phenome- 
non. (Edema  often  comes  on  fuddenly  in  acute  difeafes. 
But  the  influence  of  the  principal  vifeera  on  the  cellular 
tiffue  is  particularly  fhewn  in  the  alterations  of  their  ffruc- 
ture  confequent  on  chronic  difeafe.  The  flow  afiedtions  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  of  the  liver,  ftomach,  fpleen,  uterus, 
&c.  are  attended  in  their  latter  Rages  by  a more  or  lefs  ge- 
neral anafarca.  It  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed 
on,  that  the  effufion  in  all  thefe  cafes  is  fymptomatic,  and 
refults  from  the  influence  of  the  affedted  organ  on  the  cel- 
lular tiffue.  The  very  various  conditions  of  the  cellular 
fubRance  in  the  dead  fubjedt,  may  be  probably  referred  to 
the  effedt  of  the  particular  difeafe  which  has  proved  fatal. 

It  alfo  adts  upon  other  parts,  when  it  is  originally  affedted 
Phlegmonous  abfeeffes,  when  large,  produce  various  affec- 
tions of  the  brain,  heart,  liver,  Itomach,  &c. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  preceding  obfervations,  that  the  vital 
forces  exilt  in  a very  marked  degree  in  the  cellular  fyRem: 
in  this  refpedt  it  is  very  different  from  the  white  organs,  fuch 
as  the  aponeurofes,  tendons,  cartilages,  ligaments,  See. 
among  which  it  has  been  ranked,  and  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  obfeurity  of  their  vital  powers,  and  the  flownefs  of 
their  fundtions.  Inflammation  paffes  through  its  courfe  with 
great  rapidity  in  this  fyitem,  and  the  fluid,  which  refults 
from  it,  forms  in  its  colour,  confidence,  and  other  proper- 
ties, the  Randard  by  which  we  judge  all  kinds  of  pus.  Yet 
that  which  comes  from  a bone,  a mufcle,  a mucous  mem- 
brane, &c.  is  equally  good  and  laudable  pus,  as  what  is 
formed  in  a phlegmon. 

Does  the  cellular  tiffue  affume  any  peculiar  vital  modifi- 
cations in  the  organs,  of  which  it  enters  into  the  compoit- 
tion  ? 'Phis  is  not  known. 

However,  thefe  obfervations  apply  to  it  only  in  the  inter- 
vals of  parts,  abflradtedly  from  all  combination  of  its  ftruc- 
ture  with  them. 

We  muR  not  pafs  unnoticed  the  very  marked  difference 
between  the  generally  diffufed  tiffue  made  up  of  laminae  and 
filaments,  and  that  modification,  confiding  only  of  the  fila- 
mentous part,  which  iurrounds  mucous  furfaces,  blood- 
veffels,  and  excretory  tubes  : the  latter  is  very  feldom  the 
feat  of  inflammation  or  tumours.  It  very  often  places  a 
boundary  to  the  affedtions  of  the  former,  and  thus  protects 
the  organ  which  it  includes.  The  tiffue  furrounding  the 
axillary  or  inguinal  artery  is  often  generally  inflamed  or  ul- 
cerated, and  the  veffel  remains  unaffedted,  &c. 

The  cellular  tiffue  is  diRinguiflied  from  all  others,  by  its 
reproductive  properties,  by  its  power  of  becoming  elon- 
gated and  growing,  of  forming  what  are  called  granulations, 
when  it  has  been  cut  or  divided  in  any  way.  Hence  are  ex- 
plained the  formation  of  cicatrices,  tumours,  cyfls,  See. 
The  reparation  of  injury,  therefore,  is  chiefly  confided  to 
this  tiffue  ; and  it  goes  on  nearly  alike  in  all  parts,  as  all 
contain  cellular  fubRance : parts  which  have  none  of  this 
never  granulate. 

Bichat  Rates,  that  the  granulations  are  fmall  cellular  vefi- 
cles,  filled  with  a thick  fatty  (lardacee)  fubRance,  and  not 
admitting  diRention  by  inflation  of  the  furrounding  tiffue. 
They  are  developed  feparately  and  irregularly  over  the 
wound,  unite  at  their  bafes,  and  thus  form  a kind  of  pro- 
vifional  membrane,  which  completely  protedts  the  fubjacent 
parts  from  the  contadt  of  air,  until  the  completion  of  cica- 
trifation.  The  furface  of  this  is  tuberculated,  and  it  differs 
in  that  refpedt  only  from  a ferous  membrane.  This  expla- 
nation 
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nation  of  the  procefs  of  cicatrifation  is  confirmed  by  various 
confiderations.  Granulations  are  formed  mod  readily,  and 
wounds  are  healed  mod  quickly,  where  this  fyftem  is  the 
mod  abundant  ; cicatrifation  proceeds  flowly  where  the  cel- 
lular tiffue  has  been  extend vely  removed.  Maceration  re- 
duces all  granulating  furfaces  to  this  common  bads.  The 
nature  of  granulations  is  every  where  the  fame,  whatever 
organ,  whether  mufcle,  cartilage,  Ikin,  bone,  ligament,  &c. 
may  have  produced  them.  They  mud,  therefore,  be  pro- 
duced from  a tilfue  common  to  all  organs,  and  this  is  the 
celiular  fubdance. 

The  red  afpect  of  granulations  has  led  to  the  opinion, 
that  they  are  a vafcular  expandon ; but  the  appearance  ad- 
mits of  an  eader  folution.  The  cellu'ar  membrane  is  crowded 
with  exhalent  and  abforbent  vellels,  into  which  the  red  blood 
paffes  under  inflammation.  As  the  granulations  are  cel- 
lular, and  in  a date  of  inflammation,  they  exhibit  the  redriefs 
of  phlegmon  or  erydpelas,  which  depends,  not  upon  the 
elongation  of  veffels,  but  Amply  on  the  tranfmiflion  of  red 
blood  through  thofe  which  ordinarily  carry  white.  Thus, 
when  the  inflammation  is  pafled,  the  membrane  refumes  its 
natural  colour ; and  granulations,  after  the  cicatrix  is 
formed,  are  colourlefs,  becaufe  the  coloured  blood  has  ceafcd 
to  permeate  them.  How  can  we  luppofe  red  veffels  to  be 
generated  in  druefures  where  they  have  no  primitive  exilt- 
ence  ? for  tendons  and  cartilages  granulate. 

The  procefs  of  nature  is  completely  analogous  in  repair- 
ing the  injuries  of  internal  organs,  as  bones,  cartilages,  muf- 
cles,  &c.,  where  there  is  no  exterior  wound.  The  ends  of 
a broken  bone  become  inflamed,  and  covered  with  a cellular 
produftion.  Thefe  granulations  form  a fccretory  or  rather 
an  exhalant  organ,  and  fird  feparate  gelatine,  which  gives  to 
the  callus  a cartilaginous  nature,  and  afterwards  calcareous 
pliofphat,  by  which  the  bone  is  completed.  In  other 
organs  the  granulations  feparate  in  a dmilar  way  the  pecu- 
liar nutritive  matter  of  the  organ  ; and  the  procefs  does  not 
leem  to  be  at  all  different  from  that  ©f  ordinary  nutrition. 
The  granulations  of  an  external  wound  exhale  pus,  which  is 
excreted. 

As  fuppuration  proceeds,  the  white  fubdance  in  the  cells 
of  the  granulations  is  removed,  the  cells  are  contradled,  the 
tubercular  elevations  difappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a thin 
and  fmooth  furface.  It  is  thin,  becaufe  the  thicknefs  ©f  the 
granulations  depended  on  the  contents  of  the  cells,  which 
are  now  empty  ; and  it  is  much  lefs  extenfive  than  the  ori- 
ginal pellicle,  becaufe  the  contraftion  of  the  cells  draws  to- 
gether in  every  direftion  the  edges  of  the  divided  part. 
Thus  the  granular  productions,  which  feemed  to  be  fo  abun- 
dantly developed  as  amply  to  repair  the  lofs  of  fubdance  in 
the  part,  are  reduced  to  a thin  dratum  condituting  the  cica- 
trix, of  a reddiih  colour  fo  long  as  the  exhalants  are  full  of 
blood,  ^nd  afterwards  whitilh. 

Fungous  excrefcences  from  wounds,  and  exuberant  granu- 
lations of  all  kinds,  are  overgrowths  of  the  cellular  fubdance, 
exceeding  the  ordinary  laws  of  cicatrifation,  which  cannot 
be  completed  fo  long  as  they  continue.  The  developement 
of  the  cellular  fydem  is  remarkably  exhibited  in  tumours. 
The  fungufes  of  mucous  membranes,  as  in  the  antrum,  the 
mouth  and  uterus,  polypi,  and  cancers,  are  all  the  produce 
of  cellular  tiffue : that  fydem  forms  their  bads,  on  which  a 
peculiar  matter  is  depodted.  It  conditutes  in  Ihort  the 
general  bads,  or  nutritive  parenchyma,  of  all  tumours  ; the 
formation  of  which  exhibits  phenomena  exa&ly  analogous 
to  thofe  of  ordinary  nutrition.  All  the  organs  of  the  body 
have  the  fame  parenchyma  of  nutrition,  which  is  vafcular 
and  cellular ; they  differ  in  the  nutritive  matters  depodted  in 
it.  In  the  fame  way  all  tumours  are  cellular,  and  their 


diftin&icns  are  drawn  from  the  matters  feparated  by  that 
tiffue,  which  differ  according  to  the  different  modifications 
of  its  vital  powers,  produced  by  the  morbid  alterations,  of 
which  it  is  the  feat. 

Cyds  have  their  origin  in  the  cellular  fubdance.  Of  this 
we  have  a proof  in  the  driking  dmilarity  which  they  bear 
to  ferous  membranes,  which  are  effentially  cellular.  This 
analogy  prevails  throughout  their  conformation,  drufture, 
vital  properties,  functions,  and  difeafes. 

Developement  of  the  Cellular  Tiffue — In  the  early  periods  of 
conception  the  foetus  is  a foft  mucous  mafs,  apparently  ho- 
mogeneous, in  which  the  cellular  tiffue  feems  to  prevail  al- 
mod  excludvely.  Almod  entirely  fluid  at  flrd,  it  afterwards 
has  the  confidence  of  jelly,  and  then  cellular  fubdance  is 
vifible.  Theabundar.ee  of  fluid  is  the  caufe  of  its  peculiar 
appearance  in  the  early  periods : this  fluid  is  vifeous  and 
undtuous,  and  prevents  us  from  producing  artidcial  emphy- 
fema.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  of  the  plates  and 
dlaments  which  compofe  the  cellular  texture  at  this  time. 

Some  time  before  birth,  and  during  the  years  that  foliow 
it,  the  cellular  fluid  is  condantly  decreasing  ; the  cells  be- 
come more  apparent,  and  the  mals  of  the  fyflem  diminifhed, 
becaufe  as  the  organs  grow,  their  intervals  are  rendered  nar- 
rower. Yet  it  predominates  over  the  other  fyflems  for  a long 
time  ; hence  the  roundnefs  of  form,  the  multiplicity  and  faci- 
lity of  movements  in  the  child.  The  tiffue  is  fliilextremelyflne. 

The  vital  powers  of  the  fydem  are  drongly  marked  at  this 
age  ; granulations  are  produced  more  readily,  and  pafs 
through  their  periods  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other  time  ; 
wounds  are  healed  more  quickly,  and  tumours  are  deve- 
loped, and  grow  in  a much  Ihorter  time ; ferous  fluid  is 
quickly  removed  from  the  cells. 

The  cellular  tiffue  affumes  a more  denfe  and  ftrong  form 
in  the  adult,  and  is  in  fmaller  quantity  in  proportion  to  the 
organs  ; hence  the  prominences  of  the  latter  under  the  inte- 
guments, the  energy  of  mufcular  forms,  &c.  Its  quantity 
feems  to  vary  in  the  different  temperaments  ; and  to  be 
greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

It  becomes  dill  more  compaid  and  hard  in  the  old  fub- 
jeft  ; and  contains  lefs  fluid  ; hence  the  drynefs  and  rigidity 
of  parts  in  old  age,  and  the  general  diminution  of  bulk  in 
the  body.  Its  vital  powers  are  diminilhed,  and  ic  no  longer 
maintains  the  fkin  clofe  upon  the  fubjacent  parts,  but  allows 
it  to  become  folded.  Bichat,  Traite  des  Membranes  ; and 
his  Anatomie  Generale,  tom.  i. 

Membrane,  NiBitating.  See  Nictitating,  and  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

Membranes,  in  Midwifery  and  Anatomy,  the  coverings 
which  furround  the  foetus  while  it  is  contained  in  the  uterus  ; 
they  are  three  in  number,  the  decidua,  chorion,  and  amnios. 
See  Embryo. 

MEME.  Que  efl  Meme.  See  Qle. 

MEMECYEON,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  from  Diof- 
corides,  whofe  ^s/xaxiAa  is  a iynonym  for  the  fruit  of  the 
Arbutus  or  Strawberry-tree,  his  xojuapo,- ; and  feems  to  be 
derived  from  jua a,  to  deftre,  or  long  for,  in  alludon  to  the 
tempting  appearance  of  thofe  berries.  The  Latin  name  of 
the  lame  fruit,  unedo , carries  the  idea  a Hep  further,  imply- 
ing that  nobody  would  be  tempted  to  eat  more  than  one, 
becaufe  the  flavour  is  by  no  means  anfvverable  to  the  ap- 
pearance. Linnaeus  in  his  Flora  Zeylanica,  $7,  firfl:  applied 
this  name  to  the  genus  which  now  retains  it,  and  which  is  of 
a fhrubby  and  berry-bearing  nature,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  other  pretenflons  to  this  denomination.  Mitchell 
chofe  it,  with  rather  more  propriety,  but  too  late,  for  a fmall 
American  plant,  allied  to  Arbutus,  which,  as  Memecylon 
was  already  pre-occupied,  Linnaeus  called  Epigaia  ; fee 
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that  article. — Linn.  Gen.  igi.  Schreb.  258.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  2.  347.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kevv. 
ed,  2.  v.  2.  355.  JulT.  321.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.  88. 
Illuftr.  t.  284.  Gaertn.  t.  127  and  t.  179. — Clafs  and 
order,  Ollandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Onagre,  JulT.  or 
rather  Myrti. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  undivided, 
bell-fhaped,  turbinate,  entire,  or  obfoletely  four-toothed, 
permanent;  cup-like  and fometimes  furrowed  within.  Cor. 
Petals  four,  ovate,  acute,  equal,  fpreading,  inferted  into 
the  rim  of  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  ereCl,  awl- 
fliaped,  dilated  and  abrupt  at  the  top  ; anthers  fimple,  of 
two  diftintt  lobes,  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  dilated  top 
of  the  filament.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  turbinate,  contain- 
ing the  rudiments  of  many  feeds  ; Ityle  awl-fhaped  ; ftigma 
fimple.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,  crowned  with  the  cylin- 
drical calyx,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  one,  two  or  three,  convex. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  turbinate,  nearly  entire.  Petals 
four.  Anthers  on  the  edge  of  the  dilated  fummit  of  the 
filaments.  Berry  crowned  with  the  cylindrical  calyx. 

Obf.  The  corolla  is  faid  to  be  monopetalous  in  Willdenow 
and  Hort.  Kew.  which  is  an  error  of  the  prefs  in  Linn. 
Syft.  Veg.  ed.  10,  12,  13  and  14,  contradicting  thecharafter 
of  four  petals,  rightly  given  at  the  head  of  the  clafs. 

1.  M.  capitcllatum.  Ceylon  Memecylon.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  497.  Lamarck,  fig.  1.  (M.  foliis  ovatis ; Linn. 

Zeyl.  57.  Cornus  fylveftris,  foliis  croceum  colorem  tingen- 
tibus,  flofculis  ad  foliorum  alas  globofis  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  76. 
t.  30.  Walikaha;  Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  4.  Kasjavo-maram  ; 
Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  5.  37.  t.  19.) — Leaves  elliptic- 
ovate,  obtufe,  on  {hort  ftalks.  Umbels  axillary,  fomewhat 
compound,  on  {lender  ftalks,  longer  than  thofe  of  the  leaves. 
— Native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar  and  the  ifland  of  Mauritius. 
It  is  a moderate-fized  tree , with  many  oppofite  branches , 
knotty  or  tumid  under  each  fubdivifion.  Every  part  is  per- 
fectly deftitute  of  pubefcence,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  dif- 
cover,  is  the  cafe  with  the  whole  genus.  Leaves  on  {hort 
thick  footjlalks,  oppofite,  ovate,  fomewhat  elliptical,  and 
eften  roundiih,  blunt  and  generally  emarginate,  entire,  as  in 
the  whole  genus,  about  an  inch  long  or  more,  and  half  as 
broad,  coriaceous,  fingle-ribbed,  without  veins  ; their  upper 
fide  dark  green  and  filming  ; under  paler,  yellower  and 
opaque.  Umbels  axillary,  more  or  lefs  compound,  their 
common  ftalk  {lender,  obfcurely  quadrangular,  its  fub- 
diviiions  partly  racemofe,  but  always  more  or  lefs  umbellate. 
Flowers  green  with  a purple  tinge  in  the  petals.  Tops  of 
the  filaments  very  broad.  Calyx  very  {lightly  four-cleft,  ob- 
tufe. Style  thick,  but  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

This  is  faid  by  Hermann  to  fupply  the  place  of  Saffron,  in 
Ceylon,  for  dyeing.  Linnaeus  confounded  fo  many  fpecies 
under  this  one,  at  different  times,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay 
exadtly  which  he  really  meant.  Our’s  is  the  plant  of  Bur- 
mann,  and  of  the  generalify  of  botanifts,  though  not  of  the 
Linnsean  herbarium  But  in  the  prefent  cafe  the  latter  is  of 
no  authority,  the  fpecimen  having  been  acquired  after  the 
publication  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  and  not  even  marked 
with  any  trivial  name. 

2.  M.  ramiflorum.  Naked-flowering  Memecylon.  La- 
marck. DiCt.  v.  4.  88.  (M.  tinCtorium  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

v.  2.  347.  Koen.  MSS.  Cornus  zeylanica  fylveftris  altera, 
korakaha  diCta  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  76.  t.  31.  Korakaha  ; Herm. 
Muf.  Zeyl.  40.) — Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe,  on  {hortifti 
ftalks,  deciduous.  Umbels  from  the  defoliated  part  of  the 
branches,  aggregate,  compound,  {talked.  Style  capillary, 
four  times  as  long  as  the  petals. — Native  of  Ceylon,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Very  like  the  laft,  except 
that  the  leaves  are  rather  more  oblong,  flowers  much  more 


copious,  from  the  leaflefs  part  of  the  branches,  and  effefi- 
tially  diftinguiftied  by  the  great  length,  and  flendernefs,  of 
their fiyle.  We  cannot  comply  with  Wiildenow’s  change  of 
Lamarck’s  moft  excellent  name,  for  an  unpublifhed  one  of 
Koenig’s,  which  is  at  leaft  as  fuitable  to  the  firft  fpecies,  if 
not  to  every  other.  Wc  have  no  doubt  of  Burmann’s  fy- 
nonyra,  though  he  deferibes  but  four  ftamens  ; as  he  com- 
mits the  fame  error  refpeCting  the  foregoing. 

3.  M.  ovatum.  Ovate  Memecylon. — Leaves  ovate, 
bluntly  pointed,  veiny,  on  longifh  ftalks,  deciduous.  Um- 
bels from  the  defoliated  part  of  the  branches,  aggregate, 
ftalkcd.  Style  thread-lhaped,  four  times  as  long  as  the  petals. 
— Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ? It  lies  in  the  Linnsean  herba- 
rium for  Santalum  album  ; but  the  fpecimen  is  not  an  original 
one,  and  the  real  Santalum  album  is  no  other  than  Sirium  myr- 
t folium  of  Linnaeus  ; fee  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  1.  t.  2.  The 
prefent  fpecies  differs  widely  from  the  laft  in  appearance, 
though  nearly  agreeing  with  it  in  feveral  effential  characters. 
The  footjlalks  are  above  half  an  inch  long ; leaves  near  three 
inches,  exadly  ovate,  with  an  elongated  bluntilh  point ; 
their  upper  fide  marked  with  many  tranfverfe  parallel  veins. 
Flowers  fmall,  numerous,  with  a very  long  ftyle.  The 
bottom  of  their  calyx , above  the  germen,  has  eight  elevated 
ribs,  making  as  many  furrows,  which  we  find  alfo  in  moft 
of  the  fpecies,  as  deferibed  by  Linnseus. 

4.  M.  acuminatum.  Pointed  Memecylon. — Leaves  on 
{hort  ftalks,  elliptical,  pointed.  Umbels  axillary,  ftalked, 
in  pairs,  fimple.  Style  about  the  length  of  the  petals. 
We  find  a fpecimen  of  this,  without  name,  or  mention  of  its 
native  country,  in  the  herbarium  of  the  younger  Linnaeus. 
Its  leaves  agree  in  fize  with  the  laft,  but  are  elliptical,  taper- 
ing at  each  end,  with  a longilh  acute  point,  and  no  per- 
ceptible veins ; ihe\r  footjlalks  very  {hort  and  thick.  Umbels 
fmall  and  fimple,  axillary,  and  not  from  the  naked  parts  of 
the  branches,  ufually  in  pairs,  each  umbel  of  four  or  five 
flowers.  Style  rather  above  half  the  length  of  the  former, 
ftraight. 

5.  M.  edule.  Eatable  Memecylon.  Roxb.  Coromand. 

v.  1.  59.  t.  82 Leaves  on  {hort  ftalks,  ovate,  acute,  veiny, 

deciduous.  Umbels  from  the  defoliated  part  of  the  branches, 

aggregate,  ftalked.  Style  the  length  of  the  petals Very 

common  in  every  thicket  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
flowering  in  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon.  A fmall  tree , 
with  numerous  branches.  Leaves  moft  like  thofe  of  the  third 
fpecies,  but  lefs  pointed,  and  on  fiiorter  ftalks.  Flowers 
purple,  much  like  thofe  of  that  fpecies,  except  that  Dr. 
Roxburgh  reprefents  the  fiyle  as  not  longer  than  th  e petals. 
Berries  the  fize  of  a black  currant,  purple,  juicy,  aftringent, 
eaten  by  the  natives,  who  call  the  plant  Alie.  The  calyx  is 
drawn  with  four  very  diftinCt  lobes.  We  have  feen  no  fpe- 
cimen, and  much  fufpeft  this  plant  may  be  the  fame  with 
our  ovatum,  n.  3 ; but  as  we  find  reafon  to  prefume  the  ex- 
iftence  of  more  fpecies  than  we  have  feen  in  fufficient  per- 
fection to  define  them,  we  think  it  belt  to  keep  thefe  fc- 
parate. 

The  fpecimen  mentioned  under  the  firft  fpecies,  as  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium,  very  clofely  refembles 
Roxburgh’s  figure,  as  to  leaves  and  footjlalks,  but  the flowers 
are  much  larger,  fewer,  on  thicker  fhorter  ftalks,  and  ax- 
illary. It  is  marked  Tamba  bija,  which  we  believe  is  a Malay 
name.  Our  materials  are  fcarcely  fufficient  to  diftinguilh 
this  plant  fpecifically  from  the  edule.  It  is  however  moft 
indubitably  different  from  our  ovatum  and  acuminatum. 

6.  M.  grande.  Large-leaved  Memecylon.  Retz.  Obf. 
fafe.  4.  26.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Nedum  Schetti ; Rheede  Hort. 
Malab.  v.  2.  21.  t.  15  ?)— Leaves  feflile,  ovate,  long- 
pointed.  Flowers  in  denfe,  axillary,  forked  clufters. — 
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Sent  by  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith  from  Malacca.  The  branches 
are  round,  knotty,  fmooth  ; purpliflr  when  young.  Leaves 
nearly  or  quite  fertile,  crowded,  four  inches  or  more  in  length, 
one  inch  and  a half  wide,  ovate  at  the  bafe,  tapering  to  a 
bluntifh  point,  fcarcely  marked  with  any  tranfverfe  veins  ; 
their  fubrtance  very  thick  and  coriaceous.  Flowers  larger 
than  in  any  of  the  foregoing,  purplifh,  in  thick,  denfe,  glo- 
bofe,  axillary  chillers.  Calyx  very  obfeurely  four-toothed. 
Of  the  proportion  of  the  Jlyle  we  cannot  judge.  The  plant 
of  the  Hortus  Malabartcus  feems,  by  the  defeription,  to  be 
this;  but  if  fo,  the  flowers  are  very  badly  drawn.  We  have 
feen  no  fpecimen  from  Koenig  or  Retzius,  but  we  prefume 
our  plant  to  be  the  fame  as  their’s  by  the  defeription. 

7.  M.  cordatum.  Heart-leaved  Memecylon.  Lamarck 
Did.  v.  4.  89.  fig.  2.  Willd.  n.  4. — Leaves  fertile,  heart- 
fhaped,  bluntilh.  Umbels  axillary,  {talked,  compound.— 
Brought  by  Commerfon  from  the  irte  of  Bourbon,  where  it 
is  called  Boss  de  Mays.  There  is  a fpecimen  in  fir  J . Banks’s 
herbarium,  gathered  in  the  Mauritius,  by  Aublet,  who 
deferibes  it  as  a tall  and  handfome  tree , with  a grey  bark. 
The  leaves  of  Commerfon’s  fpecimen  before  us  are  from  one 
to  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  obfeurely  veiny,  more  or 
lefs  heart-rtiaped  at  the  bafe.  Injlorefcence  very  different  from 
the  laft,  confiding  of  no  great  number  of  flowers,  in  a va- 
rioufly  divided  umbel,  on  a {lender  {talk,  full  half  an  inch 
long.  Calyx  much  lefs  diftindlly  four-cleft  than  in  La- 
marck’s figure. 

MEMEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania, 
fituated  on  the  bay  called  “ Curifch-Haff.”  On  one  fide 
it  has  the  Baltic  ; and  on  the  other  the  Curifch-Haff ; and 
it  is  alfo  watered  by  the  river  Dange.  Its  harbour  is  deep, 
and  has  a good  entrance,  and  has,  not  long  ago,  been  improved 
by  two  moles,  which  extend  above  50  rods  into  the  Half  or 
bay.  Memel  lies  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  is  well  in- 
habited, the  number  of  houfes  being  above  400.  It  has  a 
German,  Lithuanian,  and  Calvinift  church.  The  burghers, 
who  are  divided  into  thofe  of  Alffadt,  or  the  Old  Town, 
and  Frederickftadt,  are  employed  in  commerce,  brewing, 
foap-boiling,  agriculture,  firtiing,  &c.  Great  quantities  of 
flax,  linfeed,  thread,  and  hemp,  are  annually  exported  from 
this  town.  It  is  well-fortified,  and  was  formerly  one  of 
the  Hanie  towns ; and  it  has  now  the  ellablirtiments  of 
a royal  magazine,  a falt-faftory,  and  a poft-office  of  con- 
fiderable  revenue;  72  miles  N.N.E.  of  Konigfberg.  N. 
lat.  55°  Co'.  E.  long.  21°  25'. 

MEMENE,  a town  of  the  iffand  of  Ceylon,  near  the 
E.coalt;  86  miles  E.S.E.  of  Candi. 

MEMINISCA,  a lake  of  Canada.  N.  lat.  520  20'. 
W.  long.  S8J  jo1. 

MEMMINGEN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Iller  ; 
which  was  imperial  till  the  year  1 804,  when  it  was  transferred, 
amon<*  other  indemnities,  to  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Lutherans,  but  the  principal  church 
is  poffcffed  by  them  in  common  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
This  town  carries  on  a good  trade  with  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  other  adjacent  countries,  in  Bavarian  fait,  home-fpun 
linen,  hops,  grain,  and  other  goods.  In  1805,  it  was  taken 
by  the  French  ; 22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat.  48  3'. 
E.  long.  10  7'. 

MEMNON,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Rhodes,  was  a 
general  in  the  fervice  of  the  laff  Perfian  king,  Darius,  whom 
he  ferved,  with  great  fidelity,  againft  Alexander  the  Great. 
When  that  conqueror  had  landed  in  Alia,  and  was  advancing 
up  the  country,  Memnon  advifed  him  not  to  hazard  a battle, 
but  to  lay  walte  the  country  before  the  invader.  His  coun- 
fel  was  rejefted,  and  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  in  the  year 
334  B.C.  followed,  in  which  Memnon,  at  the  head  of  the 
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Greek  mercenaries,  difplayed  the  greateft  valour.  After 
the  defeat,  he  obtained,  by  his  valour,  the  moil  honourable 
conditions,  and  was  almolt  immediately  after  created  the  high 
admiral  of  Darius,  and  governor  of  the  Lower  Afia.  He 
had  now  the  important  command  of  the  city  of  Halicar- 
naffus,  when  it  was  befieged  by  Alexander,  and  employed 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  fave  it.  The  fiege  was  continued 
a long  time,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Macedonians  loft  their 
lives  before  the  place.  Memnon  was  generous  as  well  as 
courageous,  for  when  the  fugitive  Greek  commanders, 
through  hatred  of  Alexander,  oppofed  the  demand  from  the 
Macedonians  of  permifiion  to  bury  their  dead,  he  would  not 
liiien  to  their  remonftrances,  alleging  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  a Greek  to  refufe  the  rites  of  burial  even  to  an  enemy. 
And  hearing  one  of  his  foldiers  abiding  Alexander  in  grofs 
and  vulgar  terms,  he  ftruck  him  with  his  javelin,  faying 
“ I hired  you  to  fight  Alexander,  not  to  revile  him.” 
When  he  found  the  place  no  longer  tenable,  he  threw  a ftrong 
garrifon  into  the  citadel,  and  with  his  troops,  and  the  inha- 
bitants with  their  effects,  embarked  for  the  ifland  of  Cos. 
He  then  advifed  Darius  to  make  a powerful  diverfion  into 
Macedonia,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  himfelf  from  de- 
ftruiftion.  Darius  gave  him  full  power  to  levy  troops,  and 
he  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  he  reduced 
feveral  of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  iflands  of  Chios  and  Lefbos, 
excepting  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  the  latter.  While  carry- 
ing on  a liege  againft  that  city  he  died,  and  thus  freed  Alex- 
ander from  the  only  foe  of  whom  he  flood  in  awe.  Mem- 
non had  married  Barfine,  a Perfian  lady  of  high  rank,  who, 
with  her  children,  remained  at  the  court  of  Darius  fome 
time,  till  at  length  {he  fell  under  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror, who  took  her  to  his  bed,  and  had  a fon  by  her. 
Univer.  Hift. 

Memnon,  a Greek  hiftorian,  is  thought  to  have  flou- 
riftied  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  He  wrote  a hiftory  of  the 
affairs  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  fixteen  books  of  which  were 
abridged  by  Photius.  They  came  down  to  the  death  of  an 
Heraclean  ambaffador  to  Julius  Casfar,  then  emperor.  A 
Latin  tranflation  of  his  hiftory  was  publilhed  at  Oxford  in 
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Memnon,  Statue  of,  a coloffal  figure  of  gigantic  fize, 
formed  of  very  hard  granite,  which  was  found  in  a muti- 
lated ftate,  and  lying  on  the  earth,  among  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt.  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.)  calls  it 
Olimandue  ; Strabo  fays  (lib.  xvii.),  that  it  was  called  by 
the  Egyptians  Ifmandes ; but  writers  in  general  give  it  the 
name  of  Memnon.  This  coloffus,  according  to  Philoftratus, 
reprefented  a young  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  whofe 
face  was  turned  towards  the  riling  fun  ; and  when  the  folar 
rays  fell  upon  it,  it  was  faid  to  fpeak,  or  to  utter  harmo- 
nious founds.  Strabo  fays,  that  he  had  been  witnefs  to  this 
pretended  miracle,  which  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but 
either  the  quality  of  the  ftone  of  which  it  was  made,  or  to 
the  impofture  of  the  prielts,  or  rather  to  fome  fecret  fpring, 
which  the  learned  Kircher,  after  JPaufanias,  (in  Attic.) 
alleges  to  have  been  a kind  of  harpfichord  inclofed  within 
the  ftatue,  whofe  ftrings  being  firft  flackened  by  the  moillure 
of  the  night,  and  then  diftended  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
broke  with  a noife  refembling  that  of  the  ftring  of  a violin 
when  it  breaks.  Cambyfes,  who  fpared  not  the  Egyptian 
ox  Apis,  having  a mind  to  difclofe  this  myftery,  in  which 
he  fufpefted  fome  trick  of  magic,  broke  the  ftatue  from  the 
head  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  Strabo,  in  his  account  of 
this  ftatue,  reports,  that  he  and  fome  friends,  whilft  they  were 
furveying  it,  heard  a certain  found,  without  being  able  to 
determine  whether  it  came  from  the  ftatue,  or  the  bafe,  or 
if  it  proceeded  from  any  of  the  by-ftanders  ; for,  he  adds, 
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I would  rather  believe  any  thing  elfe,  than  imagine  that 
{tones  ranged  in  fuch.  and  fuch  a manner  were  capable  of 
yielding  luch  a found.  Paufanias  informs  us,  that  in  his 
travels  through  Egypt,  he  faw  the  remains  of  this  ftatue, 
which  Cambyfes  had  broke.  The  lower  part  of  the  coloffus, 
he  fays,  was  ftill  upon  its  pedeftal,  but  the  red;  of  the  body 
was  thrown  down  to  the  ground,  and  every  morning  at  the 
fun  rifing  yielded  the  found  already  mentioned.  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  advance  the  fame  fadt,  but  without  having  been 
witneffes  to  it : and  Lucian  informs  us,  that  Demetrius  went 
on  purpofe  to  Egypt,  to  fee  there  the  pyramids,  and  Mem- 
non’s  ftatue,  from  which  a voice  proceeded  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun.  Of  the  fadt  that  this  ftatue  uttered  founds,  when 
the  fun  lhone  upon  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; nor  can  it  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  The  priefts  of 
Thebes  might  have  carried  the  mechanic  art  to  fuch  a degree 
of  perfedtion  as  to  be  able  to  fabricate  a fpeaking  head,  the 
fprings  of  which  were  fo  arranged,  that  it  fhould  pronounce 
founds  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun.  Cambyfes  deftroyed  this 
wonderful  mechanifm,  by  overturning  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftatue  ; and  all  the  teftimonies  that  are  cited  to  the  fadt  refer 
only  to  the  trunk,  which  is  now  fecn  upon  the  pedeftal.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  to  attribute  the  found  of  the  mutilated 
coloffus  to  the  artifices  of  the  priefts,  who  oppofed  this  pre- 
tended miracle  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Chriftianitv.  Lu- 
cian in  particular  would  have  been  glad  to  have  availed  him- 
felf  of  a phenomenon,  which  he  fpealcs  of  with  raillery,  in 
this  view  of  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  certain,  that  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  church, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  became  Chriftians,  no  more 
has  been  faid  of  the  vocal  ftatue,  firft  called  Memnon  by 
Herodotus,  but  in  the  chronicle  of  Alexandria,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  themfelves,  Amcnophis.  In  reply  to  thofe  who 
inquire  concerning  the  objedt  which  the  priefts  had  in  view 
in  framing  this  vocal  ftatue,  it  has  been  faid  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  confecrating  their  fecondary  deities  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  records  of  their  molt  important  difcoveries. 
Amehophis  was  formed  with  the  fame  intention.  To  this 
purpofe  the  ancients  and  Jablonfki  (De  Memnon.)  who  has 
colledted  their  teftimonies  with  extreme  attention,  afTure  us 
that  the  feven  vowels  were  confecrated  to  the  feven  planets, 
and  that  the  ftatue  of  Amenophis  repeated  them  at  a certain 
epocha.  Lucian  introduces  Eucrates  on  the  ftage,  and  makes 
him  fay,  “ In  Egypt  I have  heard  Memnon  utter,  not  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  an  infignificant  found,  but  pronounce 
from  his  mouth  an  oracle  in  feven  founds.”  This  paffage, 
probably',  is  a mere  pleafantry  of  Lucian,  but  it  is  founded 
on  the  general  perfuafion,  that  before  Cambyfes  broke  this 
coloffus,  it  pronounced  the  feven  vowels.  The  Egyptians, 
as  we  learn  from  Macrobius  (Somn.  Scip. ) regarded  the 
ipring  equinox  as  the  era  of  the  creation,  and  to  this  period 
the  attention  of  the  learned  and  of  the  people  was  chiefly 
directed.  Amoun,  a fymbolical  divinity,  was  confecrated 
to  it,  and  all  the  feftivals  they  celebrated  in  his  honour,  re- 
lated merely  to  this  interefting  period.  It  was  at  this  period 
the  aftronomical  year  commenced ; and  from  hence,  according 
to  the  priefts,  the  feven  planets  renewed  their  courfe,  which 
they  allegorically  ftyled  the  celeftial  mufic.  It  was  at  this 
moment  alfo  that  Amenophis  pronounced  the  feven  vowels 
which  were  the  fymbols  of  the  planets,  and  which  compofed 
the  terreftrial  mufic.  This  famous  ftatue  may  be  called  in 
facred  language  the  coufin  of  Oliris  (Diod.  Sic.)  and  the 
image  of  the  fun,  fince  it  imitated  on  earth  the  office  which 
this  luminary  performed  in  the  heavens.  The  priefts  by 
making  him  repeat  the  feven  founds,  of  which  all  languages 
are  formed,  and  which  wonderfully  paint  our  thoughts,  were 
defirous  of  immortalizing  the  moft  beautiful  of  their  dif- 
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coveries ; a difcovery  which,  according  to  Plato,  could  only 
be  invented  by  a god,  or  by  a divine  mortal.  Perhaps,  alfo, 
the  fhadow  of  this  lofty  coloffus  ferved  to  mark  the  inftant 
of  the  equinox.  Its  name  at  leaft  compofed  of  “ Ame 
Nouphi,”  to  tell  good  tidings,  intimates  fomewhat  of  the 
kind,  more  efpecially  when  we  confider  that  the  fun,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  equator,  in  his  annual  courfe,  promifed  the 
Egyptians  a ceffation  of  the  foutherly'  winds,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  inundation,  which  made  it  an  objedt  of  anxious 
attention. 

There  is  no  lefs  variety  of  opinion  among  both  ancients 
and  moderns,  concerning  Memnon  himfelf,  than  in  relation 
to  his  ftatue.  Upon  the  authority  of  Heliod,  who  faid  that 
he  was  king  of  Thebes,  the  fucceeding  Greek  authors 
adopted  this  opinion.  Paufanias,  Strabo,  Diodorus  mention 
it,  and  alfo  Pindar  and  Ovid.  M.  Le  Clerc  has  a Angular 
opinion  concerning  this  prince  ; he  takes  him  for  Ham- 
mon,  or  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah  ; and  Voffius  afferts  that  he 
was  the  fame  with  Bnaltis,  a divinity  of  the  Syrians,  male 
and  female,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aphrodite,  and  repre- 
fented  tinder  the  form  of  a ftone.  Diodorus  Siculus  ftates, 
“ that  this  prince,  the  fon  of  Tithonus,  led  to  Troy  the  Af- 
fyrian  troops,  under  the  reign  of  Teutamus,  who  was  the 
20th  king  from  Ninus  and  Semiramis  ; the  Affyrians  at  that 
time,  i.  e.  more  than  a thoufand  years  ago,  poffeffing  the  em- 
pire of  Alia  ; Priam,  who  was  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of 
Teutamus,  having  applied  to  him  for  afiiftance  in  his  preffing 
exigency,  and  having  fent  to  him,  under  the  condudt  of 
Memnon,  10,000  Affyrians,  and  as  many  Perfians,  with 
200  chariots.”  We  fhall  clofe  this  article  with  a paffage 
from  the  learned  Huetius’s  Treatife  concerning  the  Ter- 
reftrial Paradife  (ch.  13.)  which  throws  more  light  upon  the 
hiftory  of  Memnon  than  any  thing  that  had  been  before  faid 
of  him.  “Memnon,”  fays  that  learned  prelate,  “ was  the 
fon  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora.  Tithonus  was  the  brother  of 
Priam  king  of  Troy,  and  to  him  is  fometimes  afcribed  the 
founding  of  the  city  Sufa,  the  capital  of  Sufiana.  From 
the  name  of  Memnon  his  fon,  the  citadel  was  denominated 
Memnonium,  the  palace  and  the  walls  Memr-ionian,  and  Sufa 
itfelf  the  city  of  Memnon,  upon  account  of  the  veneration 
that  was  paid  to  him  there  ; and  in  honour  of  him  a temple 
was  built,  whither  the  Affyrians  went  and  mourned  for  him, 
which  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  people  of  Sufiana.  This 
is  that  Memnon  who  came  to  the  afiiftance  of  the  Trojans, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  original,  and  who  was  flain  by 
Achilles.  When  the  Greeks  feigned  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
Aurora,  they  would  have  us  to  underftand  that  he  came  front 
the  eaft. — I know  the  hiftory  of  Memnon  is  very  perplexed, 
and  very  differently  related.  Moft  ancient  authors  tell  us  he 
was  an  Ethiopian  ; this  error  flows  from  their  confounding 
Chus,  which  fignifies  Sufiana,  with  Chus  which  fignifiesthe 
countries  fituated  upon  the  borders  of  the  Arabic  gulf,  I 
mean  Ethiopia  and  Arabia. — What  we  are  in  reafon  to  think 
concerning  Memnon’s  expedition,  may  be  gathered  from 
Di-odorus,  and  fome  others.  The  kingdom  of  Troas  was 
in  the  dependence  of  the  empire  of  Affyria.  Tithonus, 
Priam’s  brother,  who  was  mafter  of  that  kingdom,  went  to 
the  court  of  the  king  of  Affyria,  who  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Sufiana.  There  he  married  in  his  old  age  ; and  be- 
caufe  his  wife  was  from  a country  fituated  to  the  eaft  of 
Greece  and  Troas,  the  Greeks,  who  turned  all  hiftory  into 
fidtion,  faid  he  had  married  the  Morning.  Memnon  and 
Emathion  were  the  ifliie  of  this  marriage:  the  war  having 
after  this  arifen,  Priam  applied  to  Teutamus  for  afiiftance, 
or  at  leaft  to  fome  king  of  Affyria,  who  granted  him  twenty 
thoufand  men,  and  two  hundred  chariots  of  war.  Diodorus 
fays  this  fupply  confiftedof  ten  thoufand  Ethiopians,  and  ten 
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thoufand  Sufians,  returning  to  the  vulgar  error,  and  con- 
founding the  Chus  of  Ethiopia  with  the  Cnus  of  Suhana. 
To  make  this  ftipply  of  more  fervice,  Teutamus  gave  the 
command  thereof  to  Memnon,  a young  prince  of  the  Trojan 
race,  and  who  was  therefore  concerned  for  the  prefervation 
of  Troy.  He  kept  Tithonus  with  himfelf  upon  account  of 
his  age,  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  expedition,  and  his 
prudence  which  qualified  him  for  being  member  of  his  coun- 
cil. Memnon  found  refinance  in  his  march.  The  Solymi, 
who  have  been  fince  called  the  Pifidians,  would  needs  dif- 
pute  the  paifage  with  him ; but  he  defeated  them  and  all 
that  oppofed  him.  He  cleared  the  pafles,  repaired  the 
ways,  and  by  reafon  of  that  long  and  dangerous  march,  had 
the  honour  to  communicate  his  name  to  that  high  way  which 
was  denominated  Memnonian.  He  fuftained  the  attacks  of 
the  Greeks  before  Troy  with  great  valour  ; but  at  lalt  was 
{lain  by  Achilles.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  place 
of  his  burial  ; for  not  to  mention  Philollratus,  who  will 
have  it  that  he  had  no  fepulchre,  but  that  he  was  trans- 
formed into  that  miraculous  Hone,  Troas,  Phoenicia,  and  Su- 
fiana  contended  together  for  him,  and  efpecially  Ethiopia, 
though  it  has  no  other  right  to  his  burial  any  more  than  to 
his  birth,  but  that  which  arifes  from  the  equivocation  of  the 
word  Chus.  But  notwithllanding  the  obfeurity  that  this 
equivocation  has  call  upon  this  hiftory,  Philoftratus,  George 
Syncellus,  that  is,  the  coadjutor  to  the  church  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  Suidas  who  had  read  and  copied  good  authors, 
though  often  not  very  judicioufly,  have  not  been  wanting  to 
bear  teilimony  to  the  truth  ; the  firft  telling  us  that  Memnon 
the  Ethiopian,  that  is  Atnenophis,  never  came  from  Troy, 
and  that  he  was  wrongfully  confounded  with  Memnon  the 
T rojan,  not  cimprehending  how  Memnon  could  have  brought 
fupply  to  the  Trojans  from  fo  great  a diitance,  nor  even  by 
what  adventure  Tithonus  had  gone  and  fettled  in  Ethiopia, 
and  came  to  be  king  thereof ; the  fecond,  by  diftinguifliing 
exadly  Amenophis  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  is  alfo 
{tiled  Memnon,  from  the  {peaking  ftatue  of  Memnon  the  fon 
of  Tithonus,  whom  he  ranks  among  the  kings  of  Afiyria  ; 
and  Suidas,  by  aflerting  that  that  Memnon  was  not  an 
Ethiopian,  but  a Sufian.  Paufanias,  though  of  a very  pe- 
netrating genius,  has  but  half  unravelled  this  confulion  ; 
laying  that  Memnon  the  Ethiopian  came  not  from  Ethiopia 
to  Troy,  but  from  Sufa.  Eullathius,  and  the  fcholiail  on 
Pindar,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Triclinius,  write  that 
Memnon  and  Emathion  his  brother  were  the  only  white  men 
among  thofe  Ethiopians,  though  Virgil  and  others  make 
Memnon  black.  This  remark  confirms  my  opinion  -T  for 
though  the  poets  and  writers  of  romance  have  taken  the  li- 
berty to  feign  that  Andromeda  and  Charicleus  were  born 
white  among  the  blacks,  yet  this  is  fo  lingular  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  nature,  that  there  is  much  more  reafon  to 
believe  that  Memnon  was  white,  becaufe  in  fad  he  was  not 
an  Ethiopian.” 

MEMOIRS,  or  Memorials,  a term  now  much  in  ufe 
for  hiftories  compofed  by  perfons  who  bad  fome  fhare  or 
concern  in  the  tranfadions  they  relate,  or  who  were  eye- 
witnefles  of  them  ; anfwering  to  what  the  Latins  called 
comment  a r ii. 

The  French  are  great  dealers  in  this  way  of  writing,  and 
have  an  infinite  number  of  books  of  memoirs,  containing, 
for  the  generality,  the  lives,  actions,  intrigues,  amours,  &c. 
of  the  writers. 

Memoirs  alfo  denote  a journal  of  the  ads  and  proceedings 
of  a fociety  ; or  a collection  of  the  matters  debated,  tranf- 
aded,  See.  therein.  Such  are  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  8cc. 


MEMORY,  juryvn,  a power  or  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  receives,  retains,  and  exhibits  again,  as  occafion  re- 
quires, all  forts  of  ideas  prefented  to  the  underftanding. 

Of  all  the  faculties,  there  is  none  harder  to  account  for, 
or  that  has  perplexed  philofophers  more,  than  the  memory. 
Some  will  have  it  a mere  organ,  as  the  eye,  ear,  &c.  Dr. 
Hooke,  in  an  “ Efl'ay  towards  a mechanical  Account  of  Me- 
mory,” makes  it  to  confift  in  a flock  of  ideas  or  images, 
formed  occafionaliy  by  the  mind,  out  of  the  fine  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  difpofed  or  laid  by  in  order. 

Defcartes  and  his  followers  maintain,  that  the  animal 
fpirits,  exciting  a motion  in  the  moil  delicate  fibres  of  the 
brain,  leave  a kind  of  traces  or  footfteps,  which  occafion 
our  remembrance.  Hence  it  happens,  that  by  paffing  feveral 
times  over  the  fame  things,  the  fpirits  becoming  accuflomed 
to  the  fame  pafTages,  leave  them  open,  and  fo  make  their 
way  without  any  effort  or  labour  ; and  in  this  confifts  the 
eafe  wherewith  we  recoiled  fuch  ideas.  Thus  wine-  is 
found  to  fharpen  the  memory,  becaufe  wine  puts  the  animal 
fpirits  in  motion,  and  agitates  the  fibres  of  the  brain  more 
brifkly. 

Father  Malebranche  exprefTeshis  notion  of  memory  thus  j 
“ It  being  granted,  that  all  our  different  perceptions  are 
owing  to  changes  happening  in  the  fibres  of  the  principal 
part  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  foul  more  immediately  refides, 
the  nature  of  the  memory  is  obvious  : for  as  the  leaves  of  a 
tree,  that  have  been  folded  for  fome  time  in  a certain  man- 
ner, prefer ve  a facility  or  difpofition  to  be  folded  again  in  the 
fame  manner ; fo  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having  once  re- 
ceived certain  impreflions  by  the  courfes  of  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  by  the  adion  of  objeds,  preferve,  for  fome  time, 
a facility  to  receive  the  fame  difpofition.  Now  it  is  in 
this  facility  that  memory  confifts  ^ for  we  think  the  fame 
things,  when  the  brain  receives  the  fame  impreflions, 

“ Farther,  as  the  animal  fpirits  ad  fometimes  more  briflcly, 
and  fometimes  more  languidly,  on  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  ; 
and  as  fenfible  objeds  make  much  deeper,  and  more  lading 
impreffions,  than  the  imagination  alone  ; it  is  eafy,. on  this 
fclicme,  to  conceive  why  we  do  not  remember  all  things 
alike  ; why  a thing,  for  inftance,  feen  twice,  is  reprefented 
more  vividly  to  the  mind  than  another  feen  but  once  : and. 
why  things  that  have  been  feen,  are  ufually  remembered 
more  diftindly,  than  thofe  that  have  been  only  imagined. 
See. 

u Old  men  are  defedive  in  memory,  and  cannot  learn  any 
thing  without  much  difficulty,  becaufe  they  want  animal 
fpirits  to  make  new  traces,  and  becaufe  the  fibres  of  the 
brain  are  become  too  hard  to  receive,  or  too  moiit  to  retain,, 
fuch  impreffions.  For  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  who  learn 
with  the  greateft  eafe  forget  the  foonelt  ; in  regard,  when 
the  fibres  are  foft  and  flexible,  objeds  make  a flight  impref- 
fion,  which  the  continual  courfe  of  animal  fpirits  eafily  wears 
off.  On  the  contrary,  the  fibres  of  thofe  who  learn  flowly, 
being  lefs  flexible,  and  lefs  fubjed  to  be  fliaken,  the  traces 
are  more  deeply  engraven,  and  laft  the  longer.  From  all 
which  obfervatioris  it  follows,  that  the  memory  is  abfolutely 
dependent  on  the  body  ; being  impaired  or  (Lengthened, 
according  to  the  changes  that  befal  the  body  ; a fall,  the 
tranfports  of  a fever,  &c.  being  frequently  found  to  erafe  or 
blot  out  all  the  traces,  to  bear  away  all  the  ideas,,  and  to 
caufe  an  univerfal  forgetfulnefs.” 

The  chief  difficulty  that  embarrafles  this  dodrine  of  me- 
mory is  to  conceive  how  Inch  an  infinite  number  of  things, 
as  the  head  is  ftored  with,  ffiouldbe  ranged  in  fo  much. order 
in  the  memory,  as  that  the  one  fhould  not  efface  the  other  ; 
and  how,  in  fuch  a prodigious  affemblage  of  traces  imprefied 
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on  the  brain,  the  animal  fpirits  fhould  awake  precifely  thofe 
which  the  mind  has  occaiion  for. 

Memory,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  is,  as  it  were,  the 
ftorehoufe  of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind  of  man  not 
being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  and  confider- 
ation  at  once,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a repofitory,  in 
which  to  lay  up  thofe  ideas  which  it  may  afterwards  have 
ufe  for.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  adual  perceptions 
in  the  mind,  which  ceafe  to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no 
perception  of  them  ; this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  re- 
pofitory of  the  memory,  fignifies  no  more  than  this,  that 
the  mind  has  a power,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive  perceptions 
it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to 
them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  it  is  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  are  faid  to  have  all  thofe 
ideas  in  our  underftandings,  which  we  can  bring  in  light, 
and  make  the  objeds  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help 
of  thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  firlt  imprinted  them 
there. 

Attention  and  repetition  help  much  to  the  fixing  of  ideas 
in  our  memories : but  thofe  which  make  the  deepeft  and  moft 
lafting  imprefiions,  are  thofe  which  are  accompanied  with 
pleafure  and  pain.  Ideas  but  once  taken  in  and  never  again 
repeated,  are  foon  loft  ; and  thofe  of  colours  in  fuch  as  loft 
their  light  when  very  young. 

The  memory  of  fome  men  is  tenacious  even  to  a miracle  ; 
but  yet  there  feems  to  be  a conftant  decay  of  all  our  ideas, 
even  of  thofe  which  are  ftruck  deepeft,  and  in  minds  the 
moft  retentive  ; fo  that  if  they  be  not  fometimes  renewed, 
the  print  wears  out,  and  at  laft  there  remains  nothing  to  be 
feen. 

Thofe  ideas  that  are  often  refrelhed  by  a frequent  return 
of  the  objeds  or  actions  that  produce  them,  fix  themfelves 
bell  in  the  memory,  and  remain  longelt  there  : fuch  are  the 
original  qualities  of  bodies,  viz.  folidity,  extenfion,  figure, 
motion,  &c.  and  thofe  that  almoft  conftantly  affed  us,  as 
heat  and  cold. 

In  memory,  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  barely  paf- 
live  ; for  it  often  lets  itfelf  to  work  to  fearch  fome  hidden 
ideas  ; fometimes  they  ftart  of  their  own  accord  ; and  fome- 
times tempeftuous  paflions  tumble  them  out  of  their  cells. 
This  faculty  other  animals  feem  to  have  to  a great  degree, 
as  well  as  men,  as  appears  by  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and 
their  endeavours  to  hit  the  notes  right.  For  it  feems  impof- 
fible  that  they  fhould  endeavour  to  conform  their  voices  (as  it 
is  plain  they  do)  to  notes  whereof  they  have  no  idea.  Elfay 
concerning  Hum.  Und.  book  ii.  chap.  io. 

Dr.  Hartley,  agreeably  to  his  mechanical  theory  of  the 
human  mind,  defines  memory  to  be  that  faculty  by  which 
traces  of  fenfations  and  ideas  recur,  or  are  recalled,  in  the 
fame  order  and  proportion,  accurately  or  nearly,  as  they  were 
once  prefented  : and  he  obferves,  that  memory  depends  en- 
tirely or  chiefly  on  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  which  is  peculiarly 
conformable  to  his  notion  of  vibrations.  The  rudiments  of 
memory,  he  fays,  are  laid  in  the  perpetual  recurrency  of  the 
fame  imprefiions,  and  ciufters  of  imprefiions : and  thus  he 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  peculiar  imperfedions  of  the 
memory  in  children  and  aged  perfons,  as  well  as  for  other 
fads  pertaining  to  the  exercife  of  this  faculty.  Obf.  on 
Man,  vol.  i.  p.  374,  See. 

Thofe  who  adopt  Hartley’s  theory  enumerate  among  other 
phenomena  of  memory  fuch  as  the  following  : ideas  of  recol- 
lection are  diftinguifhed  from  fenfations,  chiefly  by  a differ- 
ence in  the  vividnefs  of  the  imprefiions,  fo  that  when  from 
difeafe,  or  any  caufe,  ideas  become  as  vivid  as  fenfations, 
they  are  miftaken  for  fenfations,  as  in  phrenfy  ; and  alfo  by 


the  affociates  which  accompany  them.  Ideas  of  memory 
are  diftinguiftied  from  reveries,  chiefly  by  the  readinefs  and 
ftrength  of  the  affociations  by  which  they  are  cemented  to- 
gether ; and  recollected  ideas  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  from  re- 
veries by  their  connection  with  known  faCts,  and  by  various 
methods  of  reafoning.  Memory,  it  is  alfo  faid,  depends 
entirely  or  chiefly  on  the  ftate  of  the  brain.  Hence  difeafes, 
concuffions  of  the  brain,  and  fpirituous  liquors  impair  it  ; 
and  it  generally  returns  again  with  the  return  of  health. 
Memory  alfo  differs  in  different  ages,  infomuch  that  children 
foon  learn  and  foon  forget  ; old  people  learn  with  difficulty, 
and  remember  belt  what  they  learned  when  young ; and  this, 
it  is  alleged,  is  agreeable  to  the  theory  of  vibrations.  Senfa- 
tions,  attended  with  great  pleafure  or  pain,  make  a deep  im- 
prefiion  on  the  memory,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  vigor- 
ous vibrations  which  they  excite.  Senfible  ideas  gradually 
decay  in  the  memory,  if  not  refrelhed  by  new  fenfations.  Vo- 
luntary recolleCtion  is  performed  by  calling  up  affociated 
ideas,  which  by  degrees  introduce  the  idea  in  queltion. 
Some  perfons  of  weak  judgment  poffefs  retentive  memories  ; 
but  there  are  limits  beyond  which  the  two  powers  of  receiv- 
ing and  of  retaining  ideas  cannot  confxft  with  each  other. 
Memory  is  a faculty  inceffantly  exercifed  while  thought  con- 
tinues ; nor  is  the  mind  wholly  deprived  of  it,  though  it  is 
often  much  impaired.  The  excellence  of  memory  confifts 
partly  in  its  ftrength  of  retention,  and  partly  in  the  quick- 
nefs  of  recolledion.  All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  de- 
pendent on  the  memory  : and  though  fome  perfons  may 
have  ftrong  memories  with  weak  judgment,  no  perfon  can 
have  a ftrong  judgment  whofe  memory  is  remarkably  de- 
fective. 

It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  fays  profeffor  Dugald  Stewart, 
[ubi  infra)  that  genius  is  feldom  united  with  a very  tenacious 
memory.  “ So  far,  however,”  fays  this  ingenious  writer, 
“ as  my  own  oblervation  has  reached,  I can  fcarcely  recoi- 
led one  perfon  who  poffeffes  the  former  of  thefe  qualities, 
without  a more  than  ordinary  fhare  of  the  latter,  ©n  a fu- 
perficial  view  of  the  fubjed,  indeed,  the  common  opinion 
has  fome  appearance  of  truth  ; for  we  are  naturally  led,  in 
confequence  of  the  topics  about  which  converfation  is  ufually 
employed,  to  eftimate  the  extent  of  memory  by  the  impref- 
iion  which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it  ; and  thefe  in 
general  efcape  the  recolledion  of  a man  of  ability,  not  be- 
caufe  he  is  unable  to  retain  them,  but  becaufe  he  does  not 
attend  to  them.  It  is  probable,  like  wife,  that  accidental 
affociations,  founded  on  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  may 
make  but  a flight  impreflion  on  his  mind.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  his  ltock  of  fads  is  fmall.  They  are 
conneded  together  in  his  memory  by  principles  of  affocia- 
tion,  different  from  thofe  which  prevail  in  ordinary  minds, 
and  they  are  on  that  very  account  the  more  ufcful ; for  as 
the  affociations  are  founded  upon  real  connedions  among 
the  ideas,  (although  they  may  be  lefs  conducive  to  the  flu- 
ency, and  perhaps  to  the  wit  of  converfation,)  they  are  of 
incomparably  greater  ufe  in  fuggefting  fads  which  are  to 
ferve  as  a foundation  for  reafoning  or  invention.” — “ Mon- 
taigne frequently  complains  in  his  writings  of  his  want 
of  memory : and  he  indeed  gives  many  very  extraordi- 
nary inftances  of  his  ignorance  in  fome  of  the  moft  ordinary 
topics  of  information.  But  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
reads  his  works  with  attention,  that  this  ignorance  did  not 
proceed  from  an  original  defed  of  memory,  but  from  the 
Angular  or  whimfical  diredion  which  his  curiofity  had  taken 
at  an  early  period  of  life.”— -“  I can  do  nothing,”  fays  he, 
“ without  my  memorandum  book  ; and  fo  great  is  my  diffi- 
culty in  remembering  proper  names,  that  I am  forced  to 
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ctdl  my  domeftic  fervants  by  their  offices.  I am  ignorant  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in  ufe  : of  the  difference  of  one 
grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth  and  in  the  granary  : 
what  ufe  leaven  is  of  in  making  bread,  and  why  wine  mud 
ftand  fome  time  in  the  vat  before  it  ferments.” — “ Yet  the 
fame  author  appears  evidently,  from  his  writings,  to  have 
had  his  memory  ftored  with  an  infinite  variety  of  apophthegms 
and  of  hiilorical  paffages,  which  had  {truck  his  imagination  : 
and  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted,  not  only  witli  the 
names,  but  with  the  abfurd  and  exploded  opinions  of  the 
ancient  philofophers.”  The  foregoing  obfervations  ferve  to 
account,  in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion,  that 
genius  and  memory  are  feldom  united  in  great  degrees  in  the 
lame  perfon  ; and  it  a To  appears,  that  fome  of  the  fadts,  on 
which  that  opinion  is  founded,  do  not  juftify  fuch  a conclu- 
fion.  There  are,  however,  other  circumftances,  that  fccm 
rather  to  indicate  an  inconliftency  between  extenfive  memory 
and  original  genius.  “ The  fpecies  of  memory  which  excites 
the  greateft  degree  of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of 
fociety,  is  a memory  for  detached  and  infulated  fafts ; and  it 
is  certain  that  thofe  men  who  are  poffeffed  of  it,  are  very 
feldom  diftinguilhed  by  the  higher  gifts  of  the  mind,  and 
fuch  a fpecies  of  memory  is  unfavourable  to  philofophical 
arrangement ; becaufe  it  in  part  fupplies  the  place  of  arrange- 
ment.” Dr.  Pemberton  informs  us,  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
was  often  at  a lofs  when  the  converfation  turned  on  his  own 
difeoveries  : they  probably  made  but  a flight  impreflion  on 
his  mind,  and  a confcioufnefs  of  his  inventive  powers  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  much  pains  to  treafure  them  up  in 
his  memory.  He  neverthelefs,  as  Dr.  Pemberton  fays,  per- 
fectly underftood  his  own  writings,  though  his  memory 
was  much  decayed  m the  laff  years  of  his  life.  (See  Pre- 
face to  Pemberton’s  View  of  Newton’s  Philofophy. ) “ A 
man  of  original  genius,”  fays  profeffor  Stewart,  “ who  is 
fond  of  exercifing  his  reafoning  powers  anew  on  every  point 
as  it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  fubmit  to  rehearfe  the 
ideas  of  others,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclufions  which  he 
has  deduced  from  previous  reflexion,  ofeen  appears  to  fu- 
perficial  oblervers  to  fall  below  the  level  of  ordinary  ur.der- 
itandings;  while  another,  deftitute  both  of  quicknefs  and  in- 
vention, is  admired  for  that  promptitude  in  his  decifions,  which 
arifes  from  the  inferiority  of  his  intelleftual  abilities.”  Here 
we  cannot  forbear  citing  one  of  the  aphorifms  of  lord  Bacon: 
“ Reading  makes  a full  man,  writing  a correft  man,  and 
fpeaking  a ready  man.”  See  alfo  on  this  fubjeft  Watts’s 
Improvement  of  the  Mind,  chap.  xvii.  or  Works,  vol.  v. 
p 275,  & c. 

Memory  is  a fource  of  refined  and  permanent  pleafure  : 
painful  recollettions  gradually  fubfide  within  the  limits  of 
pleafure  : and  if  time  fufficient  be  allowed,  by  the  power  of 
affociation,  all  pain  will  be  ultimately  abforbed,  and  the 
pleafures  of  memory  will  be  pure  and  unmixed  with  mifery. 
See  Rogers’s  Pleafures  of  Memory. 

Memory,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  is  an  original  faculty  given 
us  by  the  author  of  our  being,  of  which  we  can  give  no  ac- 
count, but  that  we  are  fo  made.  I believe  molt  firmly,  fays 
this  author,  what  I dillitiftly  remember  ; but  I can  give  no 
reafon  of  this  belief.  It  is  the  infpiration  of  the  Almighty 
that  gives  me  this  underftanding.  Memory,  he  fays,  is 
always  accompanied  with  the  belief  of  that  which  we  re- 
member ; and  this  belief  we  account  real  knowledge,  no 
lefs  certain  than  if  it  was  grounded  on  demonftration.  The 
teftimony  of  witneffes,  in  caufes  of  life  and  death,  depends 
upon  it,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  with  regard  to 
patt  events,  is  built  on  this  foundation.  Reid’s  Effays  on 
the  IntelleAual  Powers  of  Man,  Eff.  iii.  ch.  I,  2.  7. 
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The  word  memory,  fays  profeffor  Dugald  Stewart,  ig  not 
employed  uniformly  in  the  fame  fenfe : it  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed to  exprefs  the  capacity  of  retaining  knowledge,  and 
fometimes  the  power  of  recalling  it  to  our  thoughts,  when 
we  have  occafion  to  apply  it  to  ufe.  When  we  fpeak  of  a 
retentive  memory,  we  ufe  it  in  the  former  fenfe  ; when  of 
a ready  memory,  in  the  latter.  The  various  particulars 
which  compofe  our  flock  of  knowledge  fometimes  recur  to 
us  fpontaneoufly,  or  at  lead  without  any  interference  on  our 
part  ; in  other  cafes,  they  are  recalled  by  an  effort  of  our 
will.  The  former  operation  of  the  mind  is  denoted  by 
Memory ; the  latter,  though  fometimes  called  by  the  fame 
name,  is  more  properly  diltinguiflied  by  the  word  Recollec- 
tion. The  operations  of  memory  relate  either  to  things  and 
their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  cafe,  thoughts 
which  have  been  previoufly  in  the  mind  may  recur  to  us, 
without  fuggefling  the  idea  of  the  paft,  or  of  any  modifi- 
cation of  time  whatever,  as  when  I repeat  over  a poem 
which  I have  got  by  heart,  or  when  I think  of  the  features 
of  an  abfent  friend.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  operations  of  me- 
mory do  not  neceffarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  paft.  But 
when  I think  of  events,  I not  only  recal  to  the  mind  the 
former  objeCts  of  its  thoughts,  but  I refer  the  event  to  a 
particular  point  of  time  ; fo  that  of  every  fuch  aft  of  me- 
mory, the  idea  of  the  paft  is  a neceffary  concomitant.  If 
it  be  inquired,  to  what  it  is  owing  that  the  memory  retains 
fome  things  in  preference  to  others  ? our  author  replies, 
that  this  may  be  aferibed  to  two  principles  of  our  nature, 
upon  which  memory  is  dependent,  and  with  which  it  is  ver_g 
intimately  connefted  ; thefe  are  attention  and  the  njfociation  of 
ideas.  Without  attention,  even  the  otjefts  of  our  percep- 
tions make  no  impreflion  on  the  memory.  (See  Bacon, 
Nov.  Org.  lib.  ii.  aphor.  6.)  This  attention,  though  it  be 
a voluntary  aft,  requires  experience  to  have  it  always  under 
command.  In  the  cafe  of  objefts  to  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  which  are  cal- 
culated to  roufe  the  curiofity,  or  to  affeft  any  of  our  paffions, 
the  attention  fixes  itfelf  upon  them,  as  it  were,  fpontaneoufly, 
aud  without  any  effort  on  our  part,  of  which  we  are  con- 
feious.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  objeft  does  not  intereft 
fome  principle  of  our  nature,  we  may  examine  it  again  and 
again,  with  a wifli  to  treafure  up  the  knowledge  of  it  in 
the  mind,  without  our  being  able  to  command  that  degree 
of  attention  which  may  lead  us  to  recognife  it  the  next  time 
we  fee  it.  By  this  kind  of  reafoning  we  can  account  for  a 
well-known  faft,  that  objefts  are  eafily  remembered  which 
affeft  any  of  the  paffions.  The  paffion  affifts  the  memory, 
not  in  confequence  of  any  immediate  conneftion  between 
them,  but  as  it  prefents,  during  the  time  it  continues,  a 
ftcady  and  exclufive  objeft  to  the  attention. 

Our  ingenious  author  proceeds  to  ftate  the  conneftion 
between  memory  and  the  affociation  of  ideas.  This,  he 
fays,  is  fo  Itriking,  as  to  hive  induced  fome  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  who'e  of  its  phenomena  might  be  refolved  into  this 
principle.  This  the  profeffor  does  not  allow.  “ The  affo- 
ciation of  ideas  connefts  our  thoughts  with  each  other,  foas 
to  prefent  them  to  the  mind  in  a certain  order  ; but  it  pre- 
fuppofes  the  exiftence  of  thefe  thoughts  in  the  mind  ; or,  in 
other  words,  ic  prefuppofes  a faculty  of  retaining  the  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire.  It  involves  alfo  a power  of  recog- 
nizing, as  former  objefts  of  attention,  the  thoughts  that  from 
time  to  time  occur  to  us ; a powder  which  is  not  implied  in 
that  law  of  our  nature,  which  is  called  the  affociation  of 
ideas.” — “On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that,  without 
the  affociating  principle,  the  power  of  retaining  our  thoughts, 
and  of  recognizing  them  when  they  occur  to  us,  would  have 
I i been 
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been  of  little  life;  for  the  mod  impo-tant  articles  of  our  know- 
ledge  might  have  remained  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  thofe 
occafions  prefented  themfeb'es  to  which  they  are  immediately 
applicable.  In  confequcnce  of  this  law  of  our  nature, 
not  only  are  all  our  various  ideas  made  to  pafs  from  time  to 
time  in  review  before  us,  and  to  offer  themfelves  to  our 
choice  as  fubjefls  of  meditation  ; but  when  an  occafion 
occurs  which  calls  for  the  aid  of  our  pad  experience,  the 
occafion  itfelf  recalls  to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  fub- 
je£l  which  that  experience  has  accumulated."  Our  author 
obferves,  “ that  the  various  theories  which  have  attempted 
to  account  for  memory  by  traces  or  imprefiions  in  the  fen- 
forjtim,  are  obvioufly  too  unphilofophical  to  deferve  a parti- 
cular refutation.”  He  adds,  after  fome  other  appropriate 
remarks  on  this  fubjed,  “ that  the  immediate  dependence 
of  this  faculty  on  the  Hate  of  the  body,  which  is  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  any  other  faculty  whatever,  (as  ap- 
pears from  the  effeds  produced  on  it  by  old  age,  difeale, 
and  intoxication,)  is  apt  to  llrike  thofe  who  have  not  been 
much  converfant  with  thefe  inquiries,  as  bellowing  fome 
plaufibility  on  the  theory  which  attempts  to  explain  its  phe- 
nomena on  mechanical  principles.”  Accordingly,  it  is  re- 
commended to  medical  writers  to  be  at  more  pains  than 
they  have  been  at  hitherto,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  various 
effeds  which  are  produced  on  the  memory  by  difeafe  and 
old  age  ; effeds  which  are  widely  diverfified  in  different 
cafes.  “ In  fome  it  would  feem  that  the  memory  is  im- 
paired, in  confequence  of  a diminution  of  the  power  of  atten- 
tion ; in  others,  that  the  power  of  recolledion  is  difturbed, 
in  confequence  of  a derangement  of  that  part  of  the  con- 
llitution  on  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  depends.  The 
decay  of  memory,  which  is  the  common  effed  of  age,  feems 
to  arife  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes.” — “ As  far  as  the 
decay  of  memory,  which  old  age  brings  along  with  it,  is  a 
necelfary  confequence  of  a phyfical  change  in  the  conllitu- 
tion,  or  a neceflary  confequence  of  a diminution  of  fenfibility, 
it  is  the  part  of  a wife  man  to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  the  lot 
of  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  that 
fomething  may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  obviate  the 
inconveniences  which  commonly  refult  from  it.  If  indi- 
viduals, who,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  have  weak  memories, 
are  fometimes  able  to  remedy  this  defed,  by  a greater 
attention  to  arrangement  in  their  tranfadions,  and  to  clafiifi- 
cation  among  their  ideas,  than  is  necelfary  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  might  it  not  be  pofiible,  in  the  fame  way,  to  ward 
off,  at  lead  to  a certain  degree,  the  encroachments  which 
time  makes  on  this  faculty  ? The  few  old  men,  who  continue 
in  the  adtive  feenes  of  life  to  the  lall  moment,  it  has  been 
often  remarked,  complain,  in  general,  much  lefs  of  a want 
of  recolledlion  than  their  contemporaries.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly owing  partly  to  the  effedt  which  the  purfuits  of 
bufinefs  mull  neceffarily  have  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of 
attention.  But  it  is  probably  owing  alfo  to  new  habits  of 
arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  and  infenlibly  forms 
from  the  experience  of  its  growing  infirmities.” 

The  learned  profeffor  devotes  a fedion  of  his  excellent 
work  to  the  illullration  of  the  varieties  of  memory  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  “ As  the  great  purpofe,”  he  fays,  “ to 
which  this  faculty  is  fubfervient,  is  to  enable  us  to  colled, 
and  to  retain,  for  the  future  regulation  of  our  condud,  the 
rcfults  of  our  pall  experience  ; it  is  evident  that  the  degree 
of  perfedtion  which  it  attains  in  the  cafe  of  different  perfons, 
mult  vary ; firft,  with  the  facility  of  making  the  original 
acquilition  ; fecondly,  with  the  permanence  of  the  acquifi- 
tion  ; and,  thirdly,  with  the  quicknefs  or  readinefs  with 
which  the  individual  is  able,  on  particular  occafions,  to  apply 


it  to  ufe.  The  qualities  of  a good  memory  are,  therefore) 
in  the  firft  place,  to  be  fufceptible ; fecondly,  to  be  reten- 
tive ; and,  thirdly,  to  be  ready.”  Thefe  three  qualities 
are  rarely  united  in  the  fame  perfon. 

Our  author  has  advanced  fome  very  ingenious  and  judi- 
cious obfervations  on  the  difference  between  a cafual  and  a 
philofophical  memory.  The  bulk  of  mankind  affociate  their 
ideas  chiefly  according  to  their  moll  obvious  relations,  thofe* 
for  example,  of  refemblance  and  analogy  ; and,  above  all, 
according  to  the  cafual  relations  ariling  from  contiguity  in 
time  and  place;  whereas,  in  the  mind  of  a philofopher* 
ideas  are  affociated  according  to  thofe  relations  which  are 
brought  to  light  in  confequence  of  particular  efforts  of 
attention,  with  the  relations  of  caufe  and  effed,  or 
of  premifes  and  cor.clulion.  The  advantage  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  philofopher ; the  arrangement  he  ufes 
ftrengthens  his  memory,  affitts  his  invention,  enables  him  to 
reafon  fynthetically,  and  to  corred  his  intellectual  defects  ; 
but  this  kind  of  memory  is  not  favourable  to  couverfation. 
The  man  of  cafual  memory  is  open  to  every  impreflion,  and 
readily  accommodates  his  ideas  to  any  circumltance  which 
may  occur.  But  the  philofopher  who  thinks  clofely  and 
reafons  fyftematically,  is  deficient  in  eafe  and  quicknefs,  and 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious  by  long  difeourfes.  And 
as  nothing  appears  weaker  or  more  abfurd  than  a theory 
partially  llated,  it  frequently  happens  that  men  of  ingenuity) 
by  attempting  it,  fink  in  the  vulgar  apprehenfion,  below  the 
level  of  ordinary  underllandings.  Profeffor  Stewart,  after 
pointing  out  in  various  particulars  the  difference  between 
philofophical  and  cafual  memory,  obferves,  that  they  con- 
llitute  the  moll  remarkable  of  all  the  varieties  which  the 
minds  of  different  individuals,  confidered  in  refpedl  of  this 
faculty,  prefent  to  our  notice.  He  afterwards  enumerates, 
in  detail,  and  with  appropriate  illullration,  feveral  other 
varieties  of  a lefs  ftriking  nature.  Stewart’s  Elements  of 
the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  vi.  $ i,  z,  3. 

For  the  difference  between  memory  and  imagination  ; 
fee  Imagination. 

Arillotle  dittinguilhes  between  memory  and  reminifeener. 
Memory  i$  a kind  of  habit  which  is  not  always  in  exercife 
with  regard  to  things  we  remember,  but  is  ready  to  fuggell 
them  when  there  is  occafion.  The  moll  perfect  degree  of 
this  habit  is,  when  the  thing  prefents  itfelf  to  our  remem- 
brance fpontaneoully,  and  without  labour,  as  often  as  there 
is  occafion.  A fecond  degree  is,  when  the  thing  is  forgot 
for  a longer  or  Ihorter  time,  even  when  there  is  occafion  to 
remember  it,  yet  at  lall  fome  incident  brings  it  to  mind  with- 
out any  fearch.  A third  degree  is,  when  we  call  about  and 
fearch  fer  what  we  would  remember,  and  fo  at  laft  find  it  out. 
It  is  this  lall  which  Arillotle  calls  reminifcence,  as  diilin- 
guilhed  from  memory  Reminifcence,  therefore,  includes 
a will  to  recoiled,  fomething  pall,  and  a fearch  after  it. 
Arillotle  fays,  that  brutes  have  not  reminifcence,  which 
Dr.  Reid  thinks  to  be  probable,  but,  fays  he,  they  have 
memory.  Thus,  a dog  knows  his  mailer  after  long  abfence. 
A horfe  will  trace  back  a road  he  has  once  gone  as  accu- 
rately as  a man.  Reid,  ubi  fupra.  See  the  preceding  part 
of  this  article. 

Hiltory  furnifhes  us  with  feveral  furpriling  inllances  of 
the  retentive  powers  of  the  faculty  of  memory.  Seneca 
fays  of  himfelf,  that,  by  the  mere  effort  of  his  natural  me- 
mory, he  was  able  to  repeat  two  thoufand  words  upon  once 
hearing  them,  each  in  its  order ; though  they  had  no  de- 
pendence or  connedicn  on  each  other.  After  which  he  men- 
tions a friend  of  his,  Portius  Latro,  who  retained  in  his 
memory  all  the  declamations  he  had  ever  fpoken,  and  never 
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Found  his  memory  fail  him,  even  in  a (ingle  word.  He  alfo 
mentions  Cyneas,  ambaffador  to  the  Romans  from  king 
Pyrrhus,  who,  in  one  day,  had  fo  well  learnt  the  names  of 
his  fpeftators,  that  the  next  he  faluted  the  whole  fenate,  and 
all  the  populace  aflembled,  each  by  his  name.  Pliny  fays, 
that  Cyrus  knew  every  foldier  in  his  army  by  name ; and 
L.  Scipio,  ail  the  people  of  Rome.  Charmipas,  or  rather 
Carneades,  when  required,  it  is  faid,  would  repeat  any  vo- 
lume found  in  the  libraries  as  readily  as  if  he  were  reading. 
Dr.  Wallis  tells  us,  that  without  the  affiftance  of  pen  and 
ink,  or  any  thing  equivalent,  he  was  able  in  the  dark,  by 
mere  force  of  memory,  to  perform  arithmetical  operations, 
as  multiplication,  divifion,  extra&ion  of  roots,  &c.  to  forty 
places.  Particularly,  that,  in  February  1671-2,  at  the  re- 
quell of  a foreigner  (by  night  in  bed)  he  propofed  to  him- 
lelf  a number  of  fifty-three  places,  and  found  its  fquare  root 
to  twenty-feven  places ; and  without  ever  writing  down  the 
number,  di&ated  it  from  his  memory,  at  his  next  vifit, 
twenty  days  afterwards. 

The  perfection  of  memory  confifts  in  two  things;  readily 
to  admit  the  impreffions  or  images  of  things ; and  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  oblivion,  that  the  underftanding  may  have 
recourfe  to  them,  and  employ  them  for  fuch  purpofes,  as 
reafon  (hall  direft.  In  order  to  afiid  and  improve  this  faculty, 
every  kind  of  intemperance  and  excefs  mud  be  carefully 
avoided  ; and  when  we  would  commit  any  thing  to  memory, 
our  fird  concern  (hould  be  to  underdand  it  thoroughly ; we 
(hould  commit  things  to  memory  in  a methodical  and  regular 
manner ; writing  down  any  thing  is  likewife  a great  advan- 
tage towards  remembering  it ; a frequent  review  and  careful 
repetition  of  the  things  that  are  learned  will  help  to  fix  them 
in  the  memory,  and  likewife  an  abridgment  of  them  in  a 
narrow  compafs  ; converfation  upon  them  with  intelligent 
companions  will  allb  be  found  ufeful ; care  (hould  likewife 
be  taken  not  to  overburden  the  memory  : fuch  feafons 
(hould  be  made  choice  of  as  are  mod  proper  for  the  exercife 
of  this  faculty,  fuch  are  the  evening  and  morning;  and  the 
molt  effectual  way  of  gaining  a good  memory,  is  its  condant 
and  moderate  exercife.  Ward’s  Or.  vol.  ii.  feCL  51.  Rol- 
ling Belles  Lettresp.  208 — 216,  fixthed.  Watts’s  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind,  ubi  fupra.  Stewart’s  Elem.  of  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  vi.  fed.  3,  4,  5. 

Memory,  Local,  or  Artificial,  is  an  art,  or  invention,  by 
means  of  which  the  memory  is  fuppofed  to  be  aided, 
(Lengthened,  and  enlarged. 

This  art  feems  to  confid  in  nothing  elfe  but  a certain 
method  of  coupling  or  affociating  the  ideas  of  things  to  be 
remembered,  with  the  ideas  of  other  things,  already  difpofed 
orderly  in  the  mind,  or  that  are  before  the  eyes.  It  is  of 
an  old  danding,  having  been  praCtifed  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient rhetoricians,  under  the  denomination  of  “ topical  me- 
mory fome  of  whom  are  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  paint- 
ings, images,  and  emblems,  on  this  occafion  ; though  others 
contented  themfelves  with  the  parts,  members,  ornaments,  fur- 
niture, and  other  circum dances  of  the  place  where  they  were 
to  fpeak.  Muretus  tells  us  that  a young  man  of  Corfica 
pretending  to  do  wonders  this  way,  Muretus  put  him  to  the 
trial  ; and  upon  dictating  to  him  two  or  three  thoufand 
words,  fome  Greek,  fome  Latin,  fome  Barbarous  ; all  with- 
out any  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  greatelf  part  without 
any  meaning  at  all ; the  artill  immediately,  and  without  any 
helitation,  or  the  lead  (tumbling  or  difplacing,  repeated 
them  all,  from  fird  to  lad,  in  the  fame  order  wherein  they 
had  been  dictated  ; and  this  done,  beginning  where  he  ended, 
he  repeated  them  all  backwards,  from  lad  to  fird.  Adding, 
that  this  was  but  a flight  tffay  of  his  memory ; and  that  he 


would  undertake  to  repeat  thirty-fix  thoufand  words  in  the 
fame  manner. 

The  truth  is,  this  art  feems  better  calculated  for  retain- 
ing things  without  any  coherence  or  dependence  on  one 
another,  as  mere  words  or  founds,  See.  than  for  things  where 
reafon  or  judgment  are  any  way  required. 

Raim.  Lully  took  fo  much  pains  with  it,  that  it  now  goes 
by  his  name,  being  called  Lully's  art. 

Many  have  been  the  attempts,  in  all  ages,  to  afiift  the 
memory.  Some  have  had  recourfe  to  medicine,  fuch  as 
Horftius,  Marfilius  Ficinus,  Johndon  and  others.  That 
good  health,  a good  digedion,  and  a mind  free  from  care, 
are  helps  in  this  refneft,  is  an  old  obfervation.  That  atten- 
tion, application,  frequent  recapitulation,  are  neceffary,  is 
known  to  every  one.  But  whether,  befides  natural  health 
and  parts,  and  the  exercife  of  our  faculties,  art  may  not  give 
a farther  affidance  to  memory,  has  been  a quedion.  Simo- 
nides is  faid  to  have  been  the  fird  who  found  out  the  art  of 
memory.  His  method  was  by  a choice  of  places  and  images, 
as  a repofitory  of  ideas;  fuch,  for  indance,  as  a large  houfe 
divided  into  feveral  apartments,  rooms,  clofets,  Sec.  All 
thefe,  and  their  order,  were  to  be  rendered  extremely  fami- 
liar to  the  imagination  and  memory.  Then,  whatever  was 
to  be  remembered,  was  by  fome  fymbolisal  reprefentation  or 
another,  as  an  anchor  for  navigation,  to  be  connected  with 
fome  part  of  the  houfe,  or  other  artificial  repofitory,  in  a 
regular  manner.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  give  us  fome  ac- 
count of  this  method,  and  fpeak  of  it  with  refpeCt.  As 
far  as  it  was  the  objeCt  of  this  fpecies  of  artificial  memory 
to  afiift  an  orator  in  recollefting  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
his  difeourfe,  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  it  by  the  an- 
cient rhetoricians  are  abundantly  fatisfaftory.  It  appears, 
however,  that  its  ufe  was  more  extenfive;  and  that  it  was 
fo  contrived,  as  to  facilitate  the  recolledion  of  a premedi- 
tated compofition.  In  what  manner  this  was  done,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conje&ure  from  the  imperfeCt  explanations  of  the 
art,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  modern  times.  The 
reader  may  confult  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  87,  8S. 
Rhetor,  ad  Herennium,  lib.  iii.  cap.  16,  &c.  Quintil.  Ind. 
Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

Several  moderns  have  attempted  improvements  of  ar- 
tificial memory.  There  was  a collection  of  various  trea- 
ties of  this  kind  publifhed  at  Leipzig  ; this,  and  Brnxius’s 
Simonides  Redivivus,  are  commended  by  Morhof.  Paf- 
chius  gives  us  fome  account  alfo  of  feveral  authors  who 
have  treated  of  this  art.  It  is  certainly  of  ufe  in  hidory 
and  chronology.  The  chief  artifice,  in  this  refpedt,  is  to 
form  an  artificial  word,  the  letters  ' <?f  which  (hall  fignify 
numbers.  Hence  a date  or  era  maVmore  ealily  be  recapitu- 
lated and  remembered  than  without  fuch  a contrivance. 
This  invention  is  mentioned  as  a fecret  known  to  few,  by 
Pafchius.  It  has  been  profecuted  in  England,  by  Dr.  Grey, 
in  his  well-known  work,  entitled  “ Memoria  Technica,”  by 
means  of  which  a great  mafs  of  hiftorical,  chronological, 
and  geographical  knowledge  is  comprifed  in  a fet  of  verfes,' 
which  the  dudent  is  fuppofed  to  make  familiar  to  himfelf  as 
fchool-boys  do  the  rules  of  grammar. 

The  method  is  this : to  remember  any  thing  in  hidory, 
chronology,  geography,  &c.  a word  is  formed,  the  begin- 
ning of  which  being  the  fird  fyllable  or  fyllables  of  the  thing 
to  be  remembered,  does,  by  frequent  repetition,  of  conrfe 
draw  after  it  the  latter  parts,  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to 
give  the  anfvver.  Thus,  in  hidory,  the  deluge  happened  iri 
the  year  before  Chrid  234S.  This  maybe  fignified  by  the 
word  Del  etoh  ; Del  Handing  for  deluge,  and  etok  for  2348. 
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How  thefe  words  came  to  fignify  thefe  things,  or  contribute 
to  the  remembering  them,  is  now  to  be  (hewn. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  learn  exaftly  the  following 
feries  of  vowels  and  confonants,  which  are  to  reprefent  the 
numerical  figures,  fo  as  to  be  able  at  pleafure  to  form  a 
technical  word,  which  (hall  (land  for  any  number,  or  to  re- 
folve  a word  already  formed  into  the  number  it  (lands  for : 

a e t o u au  oi  ei  ou  y 
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Here  a and  b (land  for  1,  e and  d for  2,  i and  t for  3,  and 
fo  on.  Thefe  letters  are  affigned  arbitrarily  to  the  reipec- 
tive  figures,  and  may  very  eafily  be  remembered.  The  firft 
five  vowels  in  order  naturally  reprefent  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The 
diphthong  au,  being  compofed  of  a,  I,  and  w,  5,  (lands  for 
6 ; oi  for  7,  being  compofed  of  0 , 4 and  i,  3 ; ou  for  9, 
being  compofed  of  0,  4 and  u,  5 ; the  diphthong  ei  will  eaiily 
be  remembered  for  8 (eight),  being  the  initials  of  the  word. 
In  like  manner  for  the  confonants,  where  the  initials  could 
conveniently  be  letained,  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  lignify  the 
number,  as  t for  3,  j 'for  four,  s for  fix,  and  « for  9.  The 
reft  were  afiigned  without  any  particular  reafon,  utilefs  that 
poliibly  p may  be  more  eafily  remembered  for  7,  or  feptem , 
k for  8,  or  oktw,  d for  2,  or  duo ; l for  1,  as  being  the  firft 
confonant,  and  l for  5,  being  the  Roman  letter  for  50,  than 
any  others  that  could  have  been  put  in  their  places.  It  is 
farther  to  be  obferved,  that  % and  y being  made  ufe  of  to 
reprefent  the  cypher,  where  many  cyphers  meet  together,  as 
1000,  1000000,  See.  inftead  of  a repetition  of  azyxyzy,  See. 
let  g (land  for  loo,  th  for  a thoufand,  and  m for  a million. 
Thus  ag  will  be  100,  ig  300  ; oug  900,  &c.  atb  1000,  am 
1000000,  loum  $ 9000000,  See.  Fradtions  maybe  fet  down 
in  the  following  manner : let  r fignify  the  line  (eparating  the 
numerator  and  denominator,  the  firft  coming  before  the  other 
after  it ; as  iro  |,  urp,  ■),  pourag  T7395,  Sec.  When  the  nu- 
merator is  1 or  unit,  it  need  not  be  exprefled,  but  begin  the 
fraftion  with  r ; as  re  ri  3,  ro  Sec.  So  in  decimals, 
rag  T55i  rath  tcbo; 

This  is  the  principal  part  of  the  method,  which  confifts 
in  exprefiing  numbers  by  artificial  words.  The  application 
to  hiftory  and  chronology  is  alfo  performed  by  artificial 
words.  This  part  of  the  art  confifts  in  making  fuch  a 
change  in  the  ending  of  the  name  of  a place,  perfon,  planet, 
coin,  &c.  without  altering  the  beginning  of  it,  as  fhall  rea- 
dily fugged  the  thing  fought,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  word,  being  preferved,  (hall  be  a leading  or 
prompting  fy liable  to  the  ending  of  it  fo  changed.  Thus 
in  order  to  remember  the  years  in  which  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
and  Julius  Caefar,  founded  their  refpe&ive  monarchies,  the 
following  words  may  be  formed ; for  Cyrus,  Cyr uts  ; for 
Alexander,  Alexi/a ; for  Julius  Caefar,  Juliox.  Uts  digni- 
fies, according  to  the  powers  affigned  to  the  letters  before 
mentioned,  536  ; ita  is  331,  and  os  is  46.  Hence  it  will  be 
eafy  to  remember,  that  the  empire  of  Cyrus  was  founded 
536  years  before  Chrift,  that  of  Alexander  331,  and  that 
of  Julius  Caefar,  46. 

For  the  farther  application  of  this  method,  we  refer  to  the 
ingenious  author’s  own  account.  We  (hall  only  add,  that 
technical  verfes  contribute  much  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
memory,  both  as  they  generally  contain  a great  deal  in  a 
little  compafs,  and  alfo  becaufe,  being  once  learned,  they 
are  feldom  or  never  forgot.  The  author  before  quoted  has 
given  us  feveral  fpecimens  of  fuch  verfes  in  hiftory,  chrono- 
logy, geography,  and  allronomy,  as  alfo  the  Jewifh,  Gre- 
cian, and  Roman  coins,  weights  and  meafures,  &c.  He  ad- 


vifes  his  reader  to  form  the  words  and  verfes  for  his  own  ufe 
himfelf ; as  he  perhaps  will  better  remember  them  than  thofe 
formed  by  the  author 

Having  given  an  account  very  much  in  detail  of  the  mod 
approved  artifices  that  have  been  contrived  tor  affifting  the? 
memory,  our  limits  wall  not  allow  our  fpecifying  any  of 
thofe  modern  methods  for  this  purpofe  that  have  engaged  po- 
pular attention  ; probably  without  much  claim  to  originality, 
and  which,  as  long  as  they  are  not  explicitly  divulged,  may 
be  more  lucrative  to  thofe  who  teach  than  improving  to  thofe 
who  are  at  the  pains  and  expence  of  acquiring  them.  Every 
attempt,  however,  to  improve  this  important  faculty  merits 
encouragement.  See  Mnemonic  Tables. 

Concerning  the  utility  of  the  fyllem  above  dated,  the  inge- 
nuity cf  which  has  been  acknowledged,  oppolite  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  as  profefior 
Stewart  conceives,  againll  it  ; although  it  has  been  mentioned 
in  terms  of  high  approbation  by  fome  writers  of  eminence. 
Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe  judgment  in  matters  of  this  nature 
commands  refpeft,  has  faid  of  it  (Lectures  on  Hiftory, 
p.  157),  that  “ it  is  a method  fo  eafily  learned,  and  which 
may  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  recollecting  dates  when  other 
methods  are  not  at  hand,  that  he  thinks  all  perfons  of  a 
liberal  education  inexcufable,  who  will  not  take  the  fmall 
degree  cf  pains  that  is  necefiary  to  make  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  it;  or  who  think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of 
their  notice,  which  is  fo  ufeful  and  convenient.”  The  learned 
profefior,  of  whofe  obfervations  we  have  fo  often  availed 
ourfelves,  very  jutlly  remarks,  that  “ in  judging  of  the 
utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  contrivance  of  the  fame 
kind,  to  a particular  perfon,  a great  deal  mull  depend  on  the 
fpecies  of  memory  which  he  has  received  from  nature,  or 
has  acquired  in  the  courfe  of  his  early  education.  Some 
men  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
the  mod  barbarous  and  the  mod  infignificant  verfes;  which 
another  perfon  would  find  as  difficult  to  remember,  as  the 
geographical  and  chronological  details  of  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  art  to  relieve  the  memory.  Allowing,  there- 
fore, the  general  utility  of  the  art,  no  one  method,  perhaps, 
is  entitled  to  an  excluiive  preference  ; as  one  contrivance 
may  be  bed  fuited  to  the  faculties  of  one  perfon,  and  a very 
different  one  to  thofe  of  another.” — ‘‘  One  important  ob- 
jedlion  applies  to  ail  of  them,  that  they  accullcm  the  mind 
to  afibciate  ideas  by  accidental  and  arbitrary  connexions  ; 
and,  therefore,  how  much  foever  they  may  contribute,  in 
the  courfe  of  ccnverfation,  to  an  oilentatious  difplay  of 
acquired  knowledge,  they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real  fer- 
vice  to  us,  when  we  are  ferioufly  engaged  in  the  purfuit  cf 
truth.  I own  too,  (fays  the  profefior,)  I am  very  doubt- 
ful with  refpedl  to  the  utility  of  a great  part  of  that  in- 
formation which  they  are  commonly  employed  to  imprefs 
upon  the  memory,  and  on  which  the  generality  of  learned 
men  are  difpofed  to  value  themfelves.  It  certainly  is  of  no 
ufe,  but  in  fo  far  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  the  gratification  of 
their  vanity  ; and  the  acquifition  of  it  confumes  a great 
deal  of  time  and  attention,  which  might  have  been  employed 
in  extending  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To  thofe, 
however,  who  are  of  a different  opinion,  fuch  contrivances 
as  Grey’s  may  be  extremely  ufeful ; and  to  all  men  they 
may  be  of  fervice,  in  fixing  in  the  memory  thofe  infulated 
and  uninterefting  particulars,  which  it  is  either  neceffary  for 
them  to  be  acquainted  with,  from  their  fituation  ; or  which 
cuftom  has  rendered,  in  the  common  opinion, elfential  branches 
of  a liberal  education.” 

As  to  Simonides’s  method,  Quintilian  fays  he  will  not  deny 
it  to  be  of  fome  ufe  ; for  inftance,  in  repeating  a multitude 
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of  words  in  the  order  they  occur,  and  in  things  of  this 
nature ; but  he  thinks  it  of  lefs  ufe  in  getting  by  heart  a 
continued  oration,  aud  in  this  refpedt  rather  an  incumbrance. 
He  himfelf  advifes,  if  the  fpecch  to  be  remembered  be  long, 
to  get  it  by  heart  in  parts,  and  thofe  not  very  fmall.  The 
partition  ought  chiefly  to  be  made  according  to  the  different 
topics.  He  thinks  it  bed  to  get  things  by  heart  tacitly, 
and  if,  the  better  to  fix  the  attention,  the  words  be  pro- 
nounced, yet  it  fhould  be  in  a low  voice.  Apt  divifions 
help  the  memory  greatly^  But  after  all,  the  great  art  of 
memory  is  exercife  ; to  get  many  things  by  heart,  and  daily, 
if  poflible.  Nothing  increafes  more  by  ufe,  or  fuffers  more 
by  negleft,  than  the  memory.  At  whatever  age  a man  aims 
at  die  improvement  of  this  faculty,  he  fhould  patiently  fub- 
mit  to  the  uneafy  labour  of  repeating  what  he  has  read  or 
written.  Here,  as  in  other  cafes,  where  habits  are  to  be 
acquired,  exercife  fhould  be  increafed  by  degrees.  Quint. 
Ind.  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2.  p.  989. 

Lord  Bacon  enumerates  feveral  helps  to  memory,  as  or- 
der, artificial  place,  verfe,  whatever  brings  an  intelle&ual 
thing  to  itrike  the  fenfes,  and  thofe  things  which  make  an 
impreflion  by  means  of  a ftrong  paflion,  as  fear,  furprize, 
See.  Thofe  things  alfo  fink  deeped,  and  dwell  longed  in 
the  memory,  which  are  impreffed  upon  a clear  mind  unpre- 
judiced either  before  or  after  the  impreffion,  as  the  things 
we  learn  in  childhood, or  think  of  jud  before  going  to  fleep  ; 
as  hkewife  the  fird  time  things  are  taken  notice  of. 

A multitude  of  circumdances  alfo,  or,  as  it  were,  handles 
or  holds  to  be  taken,  help  the  memory ; as  the  making 
many  breaks  in  writing,  reading  or  repeating  aloud  ; but 
as  to  this  lad,  fee  Quintilian’s  opinion  before  mentioned. 
Thofe  things  which  are  expefted,  and  raife  the  attention, 
dick  better  than  fuch  as  pafs  flightly  over  the  mind  ; whence 
if  a man  reads  any  writing  twenty  times  over,  he  will  not 
iemember  it  fo  well,  as  if  he  read  it  but  ten  times  with  try- 
ing between  whiles  to  repeat  it,  and  confulting  the  copy 
where  his  memory  failed.  Bacon’s  Works  abr.  vol.  ii. 
p.475.  See  alfo  vol.  i.  p.  135,  136.  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  and 
the  article  Mnemonic  Tables. 

Memory,  Weainefs  or  Lofs  of , in  Medicine , technically 
called  amnefia , is  a difeafe  which  appears  to  depend  upon 
two  oppolite  conditions  of  the  brain  ; namely,  upon  a 
plethora  or  opprefied  date  of  that  organ,  and  upon  an 
extreme  debility  of  its  veffels  and  languor  of  the  circula- 
tion. Hence  it  arifes  from  two  different  fets  of  caufes,  and 
is  to  be  cured  by  two  oppofite  modes  of  treatment.  The 
fird  mentioned  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  is  conne&ed  with  the 
lethargic  date  preceding  apopleftic  attacks,  or  with  the 
paralytic  condition  that  often  fucceeds  them  : it  arifes  alfo 
from  local  injury  to  the  brain,  occafioned  by  wounds  and 
blows,  which  produce  concuflion  orprefTure  upon  the  brain. 
The  plan  of  treatment  direfted  for  thefe  morbid  dates,  and 
confiding  chiefly  of  local  evacuations,  with  low  diet,  will 
be  neccffary  for  the  relief  of  thefe  varieties  of  amnefia.  But 
the  fecond  fpecies,  connefted  with  a feeble  circulation  in  the 
head,  fuch  as  is  faid  to  arife  from  excefiive  indulgence  of 
the  venereal  appetite,  or  to  follow  the  continued  ufe  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  where  there  is  no  plethora,  requires  the  ufe 
of  tonics  and  of  opium  ; the  exciting  caufes  being  alfo 
avoided.  (See  Sauvages Nofol.  Method.  Spec.  1.  Amnefia 
a Venere.  Spec.  7.  A.  a temulentia.)  Where  the  difeafe 
refults  from  old  age,  however,  or  from  any  organic  changes, 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  brain  itfelf,  a cure  cannot 
of  courfe  be  expetted  from  any  expedient. 

Memory,  Time  of,  in  I.aw,  has  been  long  ago  afeertained 
by  the  law  to  commence  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  (2  Inlt.  238,  239. ) This  rule  was  adopted, 


when  by  the  flatute  cf  Wedm.  1.  (3  Edw.  I.  c.  39.^  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  was  made  the  time  of  limitation  in  a 
writ  of  right.  But  fince  by  the  flatute  32  Hen,  VIII, 
c.  2.  this  period  (in  a writ  of  right)  hath  been  very  rati- 
onally reduced  to  fixty  years,  it  feems  unaccountable 
that  the  date  of  legal  prefeription  or  memory  Ihould  dill 
continue  to  be  reckoned  from  an  era  fo  very  antiquated. 
See  Litt.  $ 170.  34  Hen.  VI.  37.  2 Roll.  Abr.  269.pl.  16. 
See  Modus. 

Memory  Rods,  in  Geography , a reef  of  rocks  among  the 
Bahama  iflands.  N.  lat.  27°  3'.  W.  long.  790  30'. 

MEMPHIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a large  and  populous 
city  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Nile.  Concerning  the 
epocha  of  its  foundation  and  alfo  of  its  deflrudtion,  as 
well  as  its  precife  fituation,  writers  are  not  agreed.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus  it  was  feven  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  it  contained  magnificent  temples  and  pa- 
laces. As  to  its  pofition,  Dr.  Shaw  fays,  that  oppofite  to 
Cairo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  looks  towards  Libya, 
is  the  village  of  Gifa,  where  the  ancient  Memphis  flood, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  now  covered  and  buried  with  earth. 
The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hidory  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Shaw,  and  reprefent  Memphis  as  fituated  on  the  feite 
now  occupied  by  Gifa.  According  to  Herodotus,  Mem- 
phis was  fituated  on  the  narrowed  fpot  in  Egypt,  on  the 
weflern  bank  of  the  Nile  ; a lake  formed  by  the  waters  of 
the  river  furrounding  it  to  the  north  and  the  wed.  But  Strabo 
is  more  circumflantial  in  his  details ; and  he  fays,  that  at  40 
dadia,  or  ij  league  from  Memphis,  rifes  a Aony  hill,  where  a 
great  number  of  pyramids  are  built.  This  fituation,  it  ia 
faid,  does  not  correfpond  with  that  of  Gifa,  which  is  three 
leagues  from  the  neared  pyramids,  and  fix  from  thofe  of  Sac- 
cara.  (See  Gize.)  Pliny  (N.  H.  1.  vi.)  fays,  that  the 
three  great  pyramids,  which  are  feen  by  navigators  from  all 
parts,  are  fituated  on  a barren  and  Aony  hill,  between  Memphis 
and  the  Delta,  one  league  from  the  Nile,  two  from  Memphis, 
and  near  the  village  of  Bufiris.  Diodorus  alfo  places  the 
pyramids  15  miles  from  Memphis.  From  thefe  authorities 
we  may  infer,  that  as  the  pyramids  are  between  Memphis 
and  the  Delta,  and  it  is  certain  that  Gifa  or  Gize  is  between 
the  pyramids  and  the  Delta,  Memphis  could  not  have  been 
fituated  on  the  fpot  where  Gifa  Aands  ; or,  in  other  words, 
Memphis,  by  Pliny’s  defeription,  is  two  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  pyramids,  and  Gifa  being  three  leagues 
from  them  to  the  northward,  it  could  not  have  been  built  on 
the  ground  occupied  by  Memphis.  Moreover,  the  village  of 
Bufiris  dill  exids  under  the  name  of  Bufir,  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  pyramids ; they  are  dill  a league  from  the 
river,  and  the  fmall  town  of  “ Menph,”  formerly  Memphis, 
is  about  two  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  thefe  monu- 
ments. 

The  foundation  of  this  city  is  aferibed  by  Herodotus  to 
Menes;  and  by  Diodorus  to  Uchoreus,  the  eighth  defeendant 
of  Ofymandias.  Some  have  propofed  to  reconcile  thefe  two 
accounts  by  attributing  the  commencement  of  the  city  to 
Menes,  and  its  completion  and  aggrandizement  to  Uchoreus, 
who  made  it  a royal  city.  The  occafion  of  its  having  been 
eredled  is  thus  dated  by  Savary.  After  a king  of  Egypt  had 
turned  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  which  lofl  itfelf  in  the  fands 
of  Libya,  and  the  Delta  was  formed  out  of  the  mud  depo- 
fited  by  its  waters,  canals  were  cut  to  drain  the  Lower 
Egypt.  The  monarchs  who  till  that  time  had  fixed  their 
refidence  at  Thebes,  were  defirous  of  coming  nearer  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  enjoy  a more  temperate  air,  and  to  be 
more  ready  to  defend  the  entrance  of  their  empire.  Accord- 
ingly they  founded  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  drove  to  make 
it  a rival  worthy  of  the  ancient  capital.  They  adorned  it, 
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as  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.)  informs  us,  with  feveral  temples, 
amongft  which  that  of  Vulcan  attradled  the  attention  of 
travellers,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  edifice  and  the  richnefs  of 
its  ornaments.  Another  temple,  no  lefs  an  objedt  of  wonder, 
was  dedicated  to  Serapis,  the  principal  approach  to  which 
was  adorned  by  prodigious  fphinxes.  Here  wa  alfo  a temple 
of  Venus,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  moon.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  difafter  which  was  likely  to  be  occafioned 
by  drifts  of  fand,  the  inundations  of  the  river,  and  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemy,  a long  and  lofty  dyke  was  conftrudted 
towards  the  fouth  ; and  on  the  weft,  it  was  defended  by  the 
king’s  palaces  and  a fortrefs  eredted  on  the  mountain.  On 
the  eaft  it  was  bounded  by  the  Nile.  Towards  the  north 
were  lakes  terminated  by  the  plain  of  Mummies,  and  by  the 
•caufeway  which  leads  from  Bufiris  to  the  great  pyramids. 
Thus  fituated,  Memphis  commanded  the  valley  of  Egypt, 
and  communicated  by  canals  with  lake  Moeris,  and  lake 
Mareotis.  The  citizen  who  inhabited  it  might  travel  from 
•his  own  houfe  all  over  Egypt  in  a boat ; fo  that  it  be- 
came the  centre  of  wealth,  of  commerce,  and  of  the  arts. 
The  new  capital,  thus  circumftanced,  funk  Thebes  and  her 
loo  gates  into  oblivion  ; and  the  glory  of  Memphis  lafted 
for  many  ages.  It  maintained  its  fplendour  till  Cambyfes 
•laid  wafte  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a formidable  army.  This 
ferocious  conqueror  deftroyed,  as  far  as  .he  was  able,  her 
•temples  and  her  famous  buildings  ; and,  above  all,  he  drove 
-to  extinguilh  the  torch  of  the  fciences,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians, furrounded  by  waves  and  deferts,  had  lighted  in 
their  fertile  valley.  Memphis,  however,  retained  fo  many 
traces  of  her  magnificence  as  to  be  Hill  the  firft  city 
in  the  world.  For  upwards  of  200  years  fhe  laboured 
to  throw  off  the  Perfian  yoke.  Alexander,  to  whom  fhe 
furrendered,  amply  revenged  the  outrages  fhe  had  fuf- 
tained.  This  conqueror,  abandoning  himfelf  to  a guilty 
delirium,  removed,  as  Quintus  Curtius  informs  us,  within 
the  walls  of  Perfepolis,  the  horrors  Cambyfes  had  com- 
mitted at  Thebes  and  Memphis.  In  procefs  of  time  a 
city  was  founded  which  bore  his  name  ; and  it  was  embel- 
■lifhed  by  the  Ptolemies,  his  fucceffors.  Alexandria  be- 
came another  Rome  : the  arts  and  fciences  acquired  reputa- 
tion in  this  place : commerce  alfo  attrafted  hither  wealth  from 
various  regions.  Hence  it  happened,  that  Memphis  was 
gradually  depopulated  by  the  migration  of  her  inhabit- 
ants to  the  new  and  more  favoured  city.  Under  Auguftus, 
however,  it  was  ftill  a great  city,  populous  and  full  of 
Itrangers  ; though  it  then  held  the  rank  of  only  the  fecond 
city  of  Egypt.  Six  hundred  years  after,  it  became  the  firft 
cenqueft  of  the  Arabs,  who  laid  fiege  to  its  walls.  The  fiege 
was  long  and  bloody  ; but  it  was  carried  at  length  by  ftorrn, 
as  Abulfeda  informs  us.  Menf  ( Memphis),  fays  this  writer, 
is  the  ancient  Mafr  of  Egypt.  It  is  fituated  on  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  Nile.  Amrou,  fonofElAas,  having  taken  it 
by  ftorrn,  rafed  it  to  the  ground,  and  went  to  build  the 
town  of  Foftat  by  order  of  Omar,  fon  of  Kettah,  on 
the  oppofite  fide.  At  Menf  are  remarkable  ruins,  the  •re- 
mains of  its  ancient  fplendour,  &c.  Menf,  he  adds,  is  dif- 
tant  a ftiort  day’s  journey  from  Grand  Cairo.  The  village 
of  Menf,  the  fad  remains  of  an  immenfe  city,  is  fix  leagues 
from  Grand  Cairo,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nile.  The 
lakes  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  have  not  entirely 
difappeared  ; one  of  them  is  near  Saccara,  with  a wood  of 
Acacia  fituated  wellward  of  Menf ; the  other  is  precifely 
north  of  it.  (Savarv’s  Letters  on  Egypt,  vol.  i.)  Memphis 
gave  name  to  a nome  or  canton  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the 
weft  of  the  Nile,  and  called  “ Memphitis  Nomos.” 

MEMPHITES,  or  Lapis  Memphiticus,  a fort  of  (tone 

^mentioned  by  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and  other  natural  hif- 


torians,  fuppofed  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Cairo,  *he  ancient  Memphis,  whence  its  name. 

The  property  it  is  famed  for  is,  that  being  pulverized  and 
fmeared  on  any  part  of  the  body  to  be  cut  off,  it  deadens 
it  fo,  as  that  the  patient  fliail  receive  no  pain,  they  fay,  from 
the  operation. 

MEMPHREMAGOG,  in  Geography,  a lake  which 
lies  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Canada,  40  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  two  or  three  wide  from  eaft  to 
weft.  The  north  line  of  Vermont  ftate  paffes  over  the  fouth 
part  of  the  lake,  in  N.  lat.  45 J.  This  lake,  which  com- 
municates by  the  river  St.  Francis  with  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, is  the  refervoir  of  three  confiderable  ftreams,  viz. 
Black,  Bolton,  and  Clyde  rivers,  which  rife  in  Vermont. 
The  foil  on  its  banks  is  rich,  and  the  country  round  it  is  level. 

MEMRAMCOOK  River,  a river  of  America,  which 
has  been  recommended  as  t|ie  moft  proper  boundary  between 
the  province  of  North  Brunfwick  and  No.va  Scotia.  It  lies 
a little  to  the  eaftward  of  Petitcodick,  and  purfues  a north- 
eafterly  direction, 

MEMRUMUS,  in  Mythology,  a Phoenician  deity.,  fprung 
from  the  race  of  giant-s,  and  the  brother  of  Hypfaranius. 
The  latter  dwelt  at  Tyre,  and  invented  the  art  of  building 
cottages  of  reeds  and  ruflies,  and  the  papyrus;  and  his  bro- 
ther, with  whom  he  quarrelled,  taught  men  to  clothe  them- 
felves  with  the  Ikins  of  beafts.  When  an  impetuous  fire 
kindled  a foreft  near  Tyre,  he  took  a tree,  cut  off  its'branches, 
and  having  launched  it  in  the  fea,  made  ufe  of  it  for  a (hip. 
He  alfo  paid  religious  homage  to  two  ftones,  which  he  had 
confecrated  to  the  wind  and  fire,  and  poured  out  libations  to 
them  of  the  blood  of  certain  animals.  This,  fays  Banier, 
is  the  fecond  example  of  a worlhip  paid  to  created  beings ; 
the  fun  having  been  the  firft  objedt  of  idolatry.  After  the 
death  of  thefe  two  brothers,  their  children,  fays  Sanchonia- 
thon,  confecrated  to  them  mis-lhapen  pieces  of  wood  and 
(lone,  which  they  adored,  and  inftituted  anniverfary  feftivale 
to  their  honour.  This  is  the  firft  time  we  find  religious 
worlhip  performed  to  dead  men. 

MEN — M idjhipmen.  Moot,  Port,  Quejl,  Sides,  Twelve, 
Vejlry  Men.  See  the  adjedtives. 

Men,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Italian  adverb,  meno,  fre- 
quently ufed,  in  mufic,  to  announce  a diminution  ; as  men 
forte,  lefs  loud,  &c. 

Men  of  May,  in  Geography,  rocks  near  the  north  coaft 
of  Scotland ; 5 miles  E.  from  Dunnat  Head.  N.  lat.  58’ 
3'.  W.  long.  3 3'. 

MENA,  Juan  de,  in  Biography,  a Caftilian  poet  of 
great  celebrity,  was  born  at  Cordova  about  the  year  1411. 
It  was  not  till  the  age  of  ewenty-three  that  he  difeovered 
any  propenfity  towards  literature.;  but  then  he  made  up  for 
the  time  which  he  coniidered  as  having  been  loft,  and  betook 
himfelf  moft  pafiionately  to  his  ftudies,  which  he  purfued 
firft  at  Cordova,  then  at  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 
By  his  poetical  talents  lie  foon  attradled  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  notice,  and  was  patronized  by  feveral  confiderable 
perfons,  and  by  Juan  II.  This  king,  though  far  from 
relpedtable  as  to  charadter  or  talents,  was  a lover  of  learn- 
ing, and  an  encourager  of  it,  and  appointed  Juan  de  Mena 
his  chronicler,  communicated  to  him  materials  for  the  hillory 
of  his  reign,  and  took  delight  in  beholding  the  progrefs  of 
his- works.  The  hiitory  was  never  finifhed  by  de  Mena; 
and  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a poet.  The  longeft  and  moft 
elaborate  of  his  poems  is  entitled  “ El  Labyrintho,”  com- 
monly known  by  the  title  of  “ Las  Trezientas,”  becaufe  it 
confifts  of  three  hundred  llanzas.  Mr.  Southey,  in  the 
General  Biography,  has  given  a pretty  full  account  of  the 
plan  and  contents  of  this  poem.  It  is  fwld  that  the  king  or- 
dered 
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deted  him  to  add  fixty-five  ftanzas  to  his  poem,  for  thi swift 
rcafon,  that  there  might  be  juft  as  many  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year.  Of  thefc,  twenty-four  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  poem.  They  contain  fome  execrable  flattery  of  Juan, 
and  an  orthodoxs  addrefs  to  the  deity  : the  reft  is  declamation 
againll  the  factious  nobles.  Juan  de  Mena  was  probably 
not  the  author  of  thefe.  He  has  been  greatly  praifed  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  faid  to  unite  the  merits  of  Dante 
and  Petrarca ; but,  according  to  Mr.  Southey,  the  merits 
of  Juan  are  exclufively  what  he  may  poffcfs  for  his  language  ; 
there  is  no  glimpfe  of  imagination,  and  fcarcely  a trace  of 
feeling.  De  Mena  was  author  of  two  other  poems,  en- 
titled “ La  Coronacion,”  and  “ Tra£tado  de  Vicios  y 
Virtudes.”  This  laft  he  left  unfinilhed.  There  are  many 
editions  of  thefe  poems;  the  molt  complete  are  thofe  of  Se- 
ville in  IJ28,  and  of  Antwerp  in  1552.  Tn  the  royal 
library  at  Madrid  there  is  an  unfinilhed  abridgment  of  the 
Iliad,  made  by  this  author  at  the  king’s  command.  He 
died  in  1476  at  Tordelaguna,  and  was  buried  in  the  pa- 
rochial church  of  that  town.  Gen.  Biog. 

Mena,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Nicaragua,  on  a river  which  runs  into  the  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Carlos. 

Mena,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  fpoufe  of  Himalaya, 
and  mother  of  Parvati,  in  one  of  her  terreftri.il  incarnations. 
The  legend  connected  with  this  poetical  fiction  is  very  wild 
and  fanciful.  Himalaya,  or  the  manfion  of  fnow,  is  the 
Hindoo  claffical  name  of  that  vail  chain  of  mountains  that 
bounds  India  to  the  north,  and  embraces  it  with  its  eaftern 
and  weftern  arms,  both  extending  to  the  ocean  : one  named, 
in  Sanfcrit,  Chandra-Sekra,  or  moon-crowned ; and  the 
other,  which  ftretches  weilward  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus, 
was  called  by  the  ancients  Montes  Parveti.  The  mountain 
Himalaya,  being  perfonified,  is  reprefented  as  a powerful 
monarch,  bearing  the  moon  as  his  crown,  and  being  the 
fource  of  all  the  good  derivable  from  the  many  rivers  that 
iflue  from  him.  Thefe  mountains  were  the  refort  of  the 
god  Siva ; and  his  celeftial  confort  having  no  children  by 
him,  became  regenerated  in  the  daughter  of  Himalaya 
and  Mena,  and  was  named  Parveti,  or  mountain-born.  In 
this  incarnation,  Ihe,  according  to  fome  legends,  bore  him 
two  fons ; Ganefa,  the  wifeil  of  deities,  the  god  of  pru- 
dence and  policy,  always  invoked  at  the  beginning  of  every 
literary  work;  and  Kartikya,  commander  of  the  celeftial 
armies.  (See  Kartikya,  Siva,  and  Parvati.)  The 
name  Himalaya  is  ufually  altered  by  European  writers  to 
Himmaleh  ; the  range  of  mountains  is  otherwife  called  Hin- 
dookho.  See  thefe  articles.  See  alfo  Mera. 

MENACES,  in  Law.  See  Threats. 

MENACHA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Ye- 
men ; 36  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sanaa. 

MENACHANITE,  or  Menakanjte-.  See  Tita- 
nium. 

MENADON  Bay,  or  Panadon , in  Geography , a bay 
which  lies  two  leagues  from  Port  Balena,  or  Port  Nove,  on 
the  coaft  of  Cape  Breton  ifland,  at  the  fouth  part  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  having  the  ifland  of  Scatair,  formerly 
called  Little  Cape  Breton,  oppofite  to  it. 

MENAGE,  Gilles,  in  Biography,  a dillinguilhed  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Angers  in  the  year  1613,  of  which  city 
his  father  was  a king’s  advocate.  Having  completed  his 
ftudies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Angers  in  1632. 
He  remained  here  but  a Ihort  time,  but  went  to  Paris  in 
the  fame  year,  where  he  purfued  the  legal  profefiion,  till  he 
became  difgufted  with  the  chicanery  connected  with  it,  and 
adopted  the  ecclefiaftical  chara&er,  and  thence  gave  himfelf 
up  entirely  to  literary  purfuits.  Pie  was  foon  dillinguilhed 
among  his  contemporaries  as  a man  of  wit  and  erudition ; 


but  by  the  ufual  freedom  of  his  remarks  on  different  charac- 
ters with  whom  he  affociated,  he  was  perpetually  involved  in' 
quarrels.  For  fome  years  he  was  an  inmate  in  the  houfe 
of  cardinal  de  Retz  ; and  when  he  quitted  it,  he  took  apart- 
ments in  the  cloifter  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  h»dd  weekly 
affemblies  of  the  learned,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  “ Mer- 
curiales.”  Menage  was  in  eafy  circumftances.  He  had 
fold  a fmall  paternal  eftate  for  a life-annuity,  enjoyed  a con- 
fiderable  rent-charge  upon  two  abbies,  and  obtained  a royal’ 
penfion,  which,  however,  was  paid  but  a fhort  time.  By 
thefe  means  he  was  enabled  to  cultivate  literature  in  the  way 
moll  agreeable  to  him,  and  to  print  fome  of  his  works  at  his 
own  expence,  which  the  bookfellers  would  probably  not 
have  chofen  to  undertake.  By  a witty  fatire,  entitled  “ Re- 
quete  des  Di£lionnaire9,”  he  had  precluded  himfelf  from  an’ 
admiffion  into  the  French  academy,  though  it  was  after- 
wards a great  objedl  of  his  ambition.  In  the  former  part  of 
his  life  he  was  dillinguilhed  by  a prodigious  memory  ; bur 
in  advanced  age  he  experienced  almoft  a total  failure  of  that 
important  faculty.  Fortunately  this  defect  was  not  per- 
manent: he  recovered  it  again,  and  recorded  the  grateful 
feelings  of  his  heart  in  a Latin  hymn  to  “ Mnemofyne.” 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1692,  at  the  age  of  feventy-nine.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.  “ DiCtionnaire  Etymologique,  ou 
Origines  de  la  Langue  Fran9oife,”  firft  printed  in  1650, 
and  reprinted  in  1750,  with  corrections  and  additions  by 
M.  Jault,  in  two  volumes,  folio : it  is  regarded  as  a work 
of  much  real  value,  though  in  the  firft  editions  there  are 
numerous  errors  and  abfurd  etymologies.  2.  “ Origines  de 
la  Langue  Italienne in  this  he  was  aflifted  by  feveral 
members  of  the  academy  of  Della  Orufca,  of  which  he  was 
an  aflociate.  3.  “ Mifcellanea,”  in  quarto,  being  a collec- 
tion of  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  in  different  languages. 
He  alfo  publilhed  an  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  with 
notes  and  llluftrations ; “ Juris  Civilis  Amcenitates 

“ Notes  on  the  Poems  of  Malherbe  “ Hiftoire  de  Sable 
“ Hilloria  Mulierum  Philofophorum,”  and  feveral  other 
pieces.  Menage  was  an  entertaining  companion,  by  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  happy  manner  which  he 
had  of  communicating  it ; but  he  was  apt  to  be  overbearing 
and  opiniative.  After  his  death,  a “ Menagiana”  was  com- 
piled from  notes  of  his  converfation,  anecdotes,  remarks,  See. 
which  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  The  laft  edition 
was  publilhed  in  1715  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye,  in  four  vo- 
lumes, T2mo.  Moreri. 

In  his  admirable  work,  entitled  “ DiCtionnaire  Etymo- 
logique de  la  Langue  Franqoife,”  and  in  his  “ Origine  della 
Lingua  Italiana,”  curious  inquirers  after  the  mulical  lan- 
guage of  the  middle  ages  will  find  more  information  than  in 
any  other  Lexicons  or  philofophical  works  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  except  in  the  Gloffariurrr  of  Ducange. 

Menage,  Fr.,  denotes  a collection  of  animals ; whence 
we  have  derived  the  word  menergery. 

Menage,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Senegal. 
MENAGIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lario  ; 15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Como. 

MENAI,  a channel  between  the  ifland  of  Anglefey'and 
the  county  of  Caernarvon. 

MENAIS,  in  Botany , perhaps  from  y.ivu,  to  Jland  un- 
daunted again/l  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  becaufe  this  lbrub  is, 
as  its  fpecific  name  topiaria  expreffes,  able  to  bear  clipping, 
and  platting  into  bowers.  No  explanation  of  the  name 
having  been  given,  we  offer  the  bell  that  occurs  to  us. 
Linn.  Gen.  93.  Schreb.  130.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  997. 
Loefl.  It.  506.  Juft'.  128.  Lamarck  Diet.  v.  4.  90. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Pentanilria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Afperi - 
folia,  Linn.  Borraginea,  Jtiff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal . Perianth  inferior,  of  three  lax,  concave, 
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{mall,  pointed,  ftriated,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  falver-fliaped ; tube  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  ca- 
lyx ; limb  fpreading,  in  five  deep  rounded  fegments.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  very  (hort ; anthers  awl-lhaped,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  corolla.  Pill.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifli,  depreffed  ; 
ftyle  thread-fhaped,  ereft,  the  length  of  the  tube  ; itigmas 
two,  oblong,  acute.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,  of  four  cells. 
Seeds  folitary,  nearly  ovate,  acute  at  one  end. 

£1T.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-fliaped.  Calyx  of  three  leaves. 
Berry  of  four  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

I.  M.  topiaria.  Bower  Menais.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2JI. — 
Native  of  South  America.  A Jhrul,  with  round,  l'ome- 
what  hairy  Jlems.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  undivided, 
rough.  We  have  feen  no  figure  nor  fpecimen  of  this  plant. 
Linnccus  mentions  Aymen  as  the  author  of  the  genus.  Juf- 
fieu  fufpefts  it  not  to  be  different  from  Ehretia,  to  which  we 
have  chiefly  to  objedl  the  three-leaved  calyx.  See  Ehretia. 

MENAKA,  the  name  of  a femi-divine  female,  in  the 
Puranic  romances  of  the  Hindoos,  frequently  alluded  to  in 
their  writings  and  converfation,  proverbially,  as  highly 
beautiful  and  fafeinating.  When  the  evil  counfellor  Indra, 
(fee  Indka,)  jealous  of  the  growing  facility  of  the  afcetic 
Vifwamitra  (which  fee),  refolved  to  counteraft  his  meri- 
torious penance,  he  thought  female  blandifliment  the  readied 
mode  of  debauching  the  faint ; and  felefled  Menaka,  as  a 
promiling  inftrument  through  whom  to  effedl  his  unholy 
purpofe.  The  moral  legend  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  50th 
fe&ion  of  the  firfl  book  of  the  Ramayana.  (See  that  ar- 
ticle.) “ When  the  fandlified  afcetic  Vifwamitra,  who  had 
for  thoufands  of  years  been  engaged  in  the  molt  rigid  mor- 
tifications, beheld  Menaka  the  Apfaia,  lent  by  Indra  to 
debauch  him,  bathing,  of  furprifing  form,  unparalleled  in 
beauty,  in  appearance  refembling  Sri  (fee  Sul),  her  clothes 
wetted  by  the  itream,  exhibiting  her  fafeinating  fymmetry 
of  frame ; he,  fubdued  by  the  arrows  of  Kandarpa  (fee 
Kandarpa),  approached  her;  and  five  times  five  years, 
fpent  in  dalliance  wuth  this  feducing  female,  paffed  away  like 
a moment.  What! — exclaimed  at  length  the  reflecting 
fage, — my  wifdom,  my  aufterities,  my  firm  refolution,  all 
deitroyed  at  once  by  a woman  ! Seduced  by  the  crime  in 
which  Indra  delights,  am  I dripped  of  the  advantages 
ariling  from  all  my  auderities !”  In  this  manner  we  occa- 
lionally  find  found  morality  inculcated  by  the  wild  fables  of 
the  Hindoos.  If  we  object  to  the  warmth  of  language  fome- 
times  obfervable  in  fuch  writings,  we  fhould  recolieCt  that 
in  fairnefs  we  ought  not  to  edimate  them  by  any  dandard  of 
European  criticilm ; but  fliould  advert  to  the  ufages  of  the 
people,  the  times,  and  the  countries,  for  whom  and  wherein 
they  were  promulgated. 

MENALD  Deer,  a fpecies  of  the  common  fallow-deer, 
beautifully  variegated.  ‘ 

MENAMAN,  ill  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  fituated  on  the  north  coad  of  the  gulf  of 
Smyrna  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Smyrna. 

MENANDER,  in  Biography,  the  mod  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  comic  poets,  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  year 
342  B.C.  He  is  confidered  as  the  perfon  who  introduced 
the  new  comedy,  which  refined  upon  the  groflhefs  and  li- 
cence of  the  old,  and  banidied  living  characters  from  the 
dage.  He  is  reprefented  as  poffcfling  every  part  of  a per- 
fect dramatic  writer,  vis.,  elegance  of  language,  force  and 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  the  true  and  humorous  delineation 
of  character.  He  was  fo  much  the  poet  of  nature,  that  the 
grammarian  Aridophanes  once  exclaimed,  “ O Menander 
and  Nature,  which  of  you  copied  from  the  workmanfhip  of 
the  other!”  Quintilian  praifes  him  for  the  drength  and 
confidency  difplayed  in  the  charaCter3  of  his  dramas.  Ovid 
predicts  that  the  fame  of  Menander  would  be  immortal. 


His  fame  extended  as  far  as  the  Greek  language ; and  we 
are  informed  by  the  elder  Pliny,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Macedonia  gave  him  prdfing  invitations  to  their  courts, 
and  even  offered  fleets  for  his  lafe  conveyance.  He  pre- 
ferred, however,  a life  of  freedom  in  his  native  city  ; vet  he 
could  not  be  accounted  a moral  plnlofopher.  By  Plutarch 
he  is  cal'ed  “ the  chief  pried  of  Love  and  Suidas  gives 
him  the  character  of  one  “ mad  after  women.”  Phaedrus 
paints  him  as  paying  his  compliments  to  Demetrius  Phaereus 
at  Athens,  perfumed  all  over,  with  a flowing  garment,  and 
advancing  with  an  affeCted  and  languid  dep.  tie  compofed 
108  comedies,  eight  of  which  obtained  the  theatrical  prize. 
It  is  extraordinary  that,  of  an  author  fo  much  edeemed  as 
Menander  was,  nothing  has  come  down  to  our  time  except 
fome  fragments,  chiefly  of  the  fentimental  kind,  and  gene- 
rally of  a gloomy  and  querulous  tenour,  which  perhaps  were 
charaCteridic  only  of  the  perfons  into  whofe  mouth  they’ 
were  put : and  what  remains  of  him  does  not  mark  fo 
drongly  his  own  peculiar  genius,  as  the  tafie  of  thofe  fe- 
leCtors  who  have  chofen  his  words  to  illudrate  their  own 
ideas.  Thus,  to  the  melancholy  feleCtor  we  owe  the  fur- 
vival  of  the  fad  and  peevifh  complaints  on  the  many  forrows 
to  which  flefh  is  the  natural  heir.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
drikingly  moral  paffages  with  which  his  works  abounded 
alone  caught  the  attention  of  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church,  who  found  in  the  Greek  comedian  a drain  of  piety 
fo  nearly  approaching  to  their  own  faith  and  feelings,  that 
all  ideas  of  a preponderance  offatire  over  moral  precept  mud 
yield  to  evidence  fo  irrefidible  as  the  approbation  of  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  and  Eufebius.  It  is  from  thefe  two 
fources  alone,  the  writings  of  the  melancholy  and  pious 
man,  that  we  are  furnifhed  with  our  fpecimens  of  Menander. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  us  and  the  world,  had  the  gay  and 
the  witty  finilhed  the  portrait  of  the  bard,  by  tranfmkting 
to  after-ages  examples  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  mea- 
fure  him  by  the  dandards  of  humour,  fprightlinefs,  and 
fancy.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Grecian  dramatid  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  Roman  imitators  ; and  Cicero  fre- 
quently reprobates  the  prevailing  partiality  of  his  countrymen 
for  fuch  foreign  authors.  Menander  was  drowned  in  the  har- 
bour of  Pirjeus,  in  the  year  B.C.  293,  at  a period  of  his  life 
when  he  had  done  enough  to  obtain  immortality,  and  while 
the  powers  of  his  mind  were  unimpaired  by  age,  and  his  genius 
fufficiently  ardent  to  do  dill  more.  He  is  laid  to  have 
thrown  himfelf  into  the  fea  in  a fit  of  jealoufy,  occafioned  by 
his  unfortunate  competition  with  Philemon.  He  was  van- 
quifhed,  as  A ulus  Gellius  afferts,  by  the  fuperior  iutereft 
rather  than  talents  of  his  fuccefsful  rival ; and  the  fame 
writer  relates,  that,  meeting  him  Ihortly  after  the  conteft 
had  been  decided,  he  aficed  him,  “ If  he  did  not  blulh  at 
gaining  the  prize  againd  him  ?”  The  fragments  of  Menan- 
der have  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  The  molt  complete 
edition  is  that  of  Le  Clerc  in  1709.  To  this,  on  account 
of  many  midakes  in  profody,  Bentley,  in  1713,  gave  his 
“ Emendationes  in  Menandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquias.” 
Monthly  Mag. 

MENANDRIANS,  in  Ecdefiajlical  Hijlory,  the  molt 
ancient  branch  of  Gnodics ; thus  called  irom  Menander 
their  chief,  faid  by  fome,  without  fullicient  foundation,  to 
have  been  a difciple  of  Simon  Magus,  and  himfelf  a reputed 
magician. 

He  taught,  that  no  perfon  could  be  faved,  unlefs  he  were 
baptifed  in  his  name  : and  he  conferred  a particular  fort  of 
baptifm,  which  would  render  thofe  who  received  it  immortal 
in  the  next  world  ; exhibiting  himfelf  to  the  world,  with  the 
phrenfy  of  a lunatic  more  tli^n  the  founder  of  a fedt,  as  a 
promifed  faviour.  For  it  appears  by  the  tedimonies  of  Ire- 
ijxus,  Judin,  and  Tertullian,  that  he  pretended  to  be  one  of 
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the  ./Eons  fent  from  the  pleroma,  or  ecclefiadical  regions, 
to  fnccour  the  fouls  that  lay  groaning  under  bodily  oppref- 
fion  and  fervitude  ; and  to  maintain  them  againd  the  vio- 
lence and  dratagems  of  the  dxmons  that  hold  the  reins  of 
empire  in  this  fublunary  world.  As  this  doCtrine  was  built 
upon  the  fame  foundation  with  that  of  .Simon  Magus,  the. 
ancient  writers  looked  upon  him  as  the  indrudtor  of  Menan- 
der. See  Simonians. 

MENAN-FAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Siam  ; 6 miles 
N.  of  Porfelon. 

MENANGEABOW,  a kingdom  of  Sumatra,  being 
the  principal  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  which  formerly  com- 
prehended the  whole,  and  dill  receives  a (hadow  of  homage 
from  the  mod  powerful  of  the  other  kingdoms,  that  have 
fprung  up  from  its  ruins.  This  kingdom  is  the  principal 
feat  of  empire  of  the  Malays,  and  of  the  whole  ifland.  It 
lies  near  the  centre,  extending  partly  to  the  northward,  but 
chiefly  to  the  fouthward  of  the  equinoCtial,  about  6e  or  too 
miles.  The  country  is,  generally  fpeaking,  a large  plain, 
bounded  by  hills,  clear  of  woods,  and,  comparatively,  well 
cultivated.  It  has  an  eafy  communication  with  both  Tides 
of  the  ifland,  lying  nearer  to  the  weftern  coalt,  but  having 
the  advantage,  to  the  eafl,  of  the  large  rivers  Racan,  In- 
dergeree,  Siak,  Jambee,  and  even  Palembang,  with  which 
it  is  faid  to  have  connexion  by  means  of  a large  lake,  that 
gives  fource  to  the  two  laft,  as  well  as  to  the  river  of  Cat- 
town  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Colonies  of  Malays  from  Me- 
nangeabow are  fettled  on  feveral  branches  of  Jambee  river, 
or  rather  thofe  fmall  rivers  which  run  into  it.  Here  they 
colleCt  large  quantities  of  gold.  The  name  of'Menangea- 
bow  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  words  “ menang,”  to 
win,  and  “ carbow,”  a buffalo ; from  a dory,  which  bears 
z very  fabulous  air,  of  a famous  engagement  on  that  fpot 
between  the  buffalos  and  tigers,  in  which  the  former  are 
reported  to  have  gained  a complete  victory.  The  aCtual 
power  and  refources  of  the  fultan  are,  at  this  day,  fcarcely 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  a common  raja  ; yet  he  dill  afferts  all 
his  ancient  rights  and  prerogatives,  which  are  not  difputed, 
as  long  as  he  refrains  from  attempting  to  carry  them  into 
force.  His  chara&er  is  held  in  a facred  light,  and  the  ob- 
fcurity  and  air  of  mydery  which  furround  his  court,  to- 
gether with  the  influence  of  the  Mahometan  prieds,  who 
regard  him  as  the  head  of  their  religion,  keep  up  this  vene- 
ration. This  empire  is  allowed  to  be  very  ancient ; though 
when  the  Europeans  fird  made  difcoveries  in  thefe  parts,  it 
was  in  its  decline.  Like  the  other  people  of  Sumatra,  thofe 
of  Menangeabow  are  entirely  without  records  or  annals. 
They  are  expert  at  writing  in  the  Arabic  character ; but 
their  literature  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  tranfcripts  of 
the  Koran,  and  “ cabar,”  or  hidoric  tales,  refembling  our 
old  romances,  but  having  lefs  ingenuity.  They  arc  famous 
for  compofing  fongs,  called  “ pantoon,”  which  fpread 
throughout  the  ifland.  The  arts,  in  general,  are  carried 
among  them  to  a greater  degree  of  perfection  than  by  the 
other  natives  of  Sumatra.  The  Malays  are  the  foie  fabri- 
cators of  the  gold  and  filver  Jilagree  ; which  fee.  Me- 
nangeabow has  alfo  been  celebrated  for  its  confiderable 
tradic  in  gold,  lying  in  the  midd  of  the  mines,  where  it  is 
chiefly  produced.  Much  cloth  is  wrought  in,  and  exported 
from  it.  Here  alfo  have  been  manufactured,  from  the 
earlied  times,  arms  for  their  own  ufe,  and  for  the  fupply  of 
the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  who  are  the  mod  war- 
like. Their  guns  are  thofe  pieces  called  matchlocks,  nor  is 
the  improvement  of  fprings  and  flints  yet  adopted  by  them  ; 
their  barrels  are  well  tempered,  and  of  the  juded  bore. 
Powder  is  made  by  them  in  great  quantity,  but  it  is  defec- 
tive in  drength.  Befides  guns,  ihev  have  other  arms,  which 
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are,  for  the  mod  part,  weapons  of  a make  between  that  of 
a fcimitar  and  a knife.  Their  crufes  are  a fpecies  of  dagger 
of  a particular  condruCtion,  and  are  worn  by  all  defcriptions 
of  people.  They  have  other  implements  of  warfare,  called 
“ Ranjows,”  which  are  (harp-pointed  dakes  of  bamboo,  of 
different  lengths,  duck  into  the  ground,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate the  naked  feet  or  body  of  an  enemy.  They  are  made 
ufe  of  in  cafes  of  flight,  to  annoy  and  retard  the  purfuers, 
and  planted  in  the  path-ways,  or  among  the  long  grafs,  by 
the  vanquiflied  party  as  they  run.  They  are  alfo  difpofed 
in  the  approaches  to  fortified  doofoons.  Their  wars  are 
generally  carried  on  rather  in  the  way  of  ambufcade,  and 
furprife  of  draggling  parties,  than  open  combat.  The 
foldiers  have  no  pay,  but  the  plunder  is  thrown  into  a com- 
mon fund,  and  divided. 

The  people  of  Menangeabow  are  all  Mahometans,  and  in 
that  refpeCt  diffinguifhed  from  the  other  inland  inhabitants  of 
the  illand.  This  country  is  looked  upon  as  the  fupreme  feat 
of  that  religion ; and  next  to  a voyage  to  Mecca,  which 
fome  Sumatrans  have  undertaken,  to  have  been  at  Me- 
nangeabow damps  a man  learned  and  of  fuperior  fanCtity. 
With  the  change  of  their  religion,  the  people  of  this  country 
altered  their  language,  laws,  cuffoms,  and  manners.  This 
was  effefted  by  the  fettlement  of  the  Malays  among  them. 

By  late  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
nangeabow, even  in  its  limited  date,  is  rent  into  various 
fovereignties.  Marfden’s  Sumatra. 

MENAPII,  in  An  dent  Geography , a people  who,  in 
the  time  of  CaTar,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  They  were  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  theMofa, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Scaldis.  Their  country  correfponded 
to  Brabant. 

MENARD,  Leon,  in  Biography , an  hidorical  writer, 
was  born  at  Tarafcon  in  1706.  It  is  imagined  he  was  edu- 
cated for  the  legal  profefllon,  though  he  certainly  did  not 
purfue  it  to  any  great  extent,  but  devoted  mod  of  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  dudy  of  hidory  and  antiquities.  He 
obtained  a place  in  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belle? 
Lettres,  and  from  that  time  palled  his  life  chiefly  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  indigent  circumdances  in  1767.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  “ A Hidory  of  the  Bifhops  of  Nifmes,” 
in  two  vols.  1 amo.  : “ L’Hidoirc  civile  ecclefiadique  et 
litteraire  de  la  Ville  de  Nifmes,”  which  confided  of  feven  vo- 
lumes 4to.,  and  was  the  product  of  many  laborious  years.  In 
depth  of  refcarch,  and  abundance  of  curious  matter,  this 
is  faid  to  be  furpaffed  by  few  topographical  works.  As  a 
relaxation  from  more  ferious  labours,  he  compofed  a ro- 
mance, entitled  “ Les  Amours  de  Calidhene  et  d’Arilto- 
clie  the  feene  is  laid  in  Ancient  Greece,  and  it  confifls  in 
the  delineation  of  Grecian  manners,  which  fubjeCt  is  exprefsly 
treated  on  in  another  work  of  our  author,  entitled  “ Mccurs 
et  Ufages  des  Grecs,”  which  was  very  much  read,  and 
proved  honourable  to  his  indudry  and  learning.  He  next 
carried  his  refearches  into  French  liillory,  and  publifhed,  as 
the  refult  of  his  labours,  a collection  of  “ Pieces  fugitives 
pour  fervir  a l’Hidoire  de  la  France,”  in  three  vols  4to. 
Another,  and  probably  his  lad  publication,  was  entitled 
“ A Refutation  of  the  Arguments  of  Voltaire  againd  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Political  Tedament  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu.” Gen.  Biog. 

MENARUOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  ; 17 
miles  N.W.  of  Verona. 

MENAS,  St.,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
about  fix  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  37^  33'.  E.  long. 
263  30'. 

MF.NASSEH,  Ben  Israel,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
rabbi,  who  flouriflied  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  a na- 
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tive  of  Spain,  and  born  very  early  in  that  century.  His  fa- 
ther, after  having  been  cruelly  tortured  by  the  Spanifh  In- 
quifition,  and  ftripped  of  his  property,  efcaped  into  Hol- 
land with  his  wife  and  fons,  of  whom  Ben  Ifrael,  the  fub- 

i'eft  of  this  article,  was  one.  Here  he  was  placed  under  a 
earned  preceptor,  Ifaac  Ufieli,  and  purfued  his  ftudies  with 
fuch  diligence  and  fuccefs,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  fo  deeply  {killed  in  Hebrew  and  theology,  that  he  was 
judged  fully  qualified  to  fucceed  his  tutor  as  preacher  and 
expounder  of  the  Talmud  in  the  fynagogue  of  Amfterdam, 
a poll  which  he  occupied  with  high  reputation  for  many 
years.  He  was  not  quite  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  when 
he  publifhed  in  the  Spanifh  language  the  firlt  part  of 
his  work  entitled  “ Conciliador of  which  was  publifhed  a 
Latin  verfion,  in  the  following  year,  by  Diony  fius  Voflhis, 
entitled  “ Conciliator,  five  de  Convenientia  Locorum  S. 
Scripturae.  quae  pugnare  inter  fe  videntur,  Opus  ex  Vetuf- 
tis  et  Recentioribus  omnibus  Rabbinis  magna  Induftria  ac 
Fide  congeftum.”  This  work  fhews  that  its  author  had  a 
profound  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  writings,  and  it  procured  for  him  the  efteem  and  admi- 
ration ofallthe  learned,  as  well  Chriltians  as  Jews.  Tt  was 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  biblical  fcholars  by  the  learned 
Grotius. 

Notwithftanding  the  learning  and  diligence  of  our  rabbi, 
he  found  that  the  expences  of  a large  and  growing  family 
could  not  be  defrayed  by  the  fa]ary  attached  to  his  appoint- 
ment, and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  line  of  bulinefs  ; and 
he  alfo  fet  up  a printing-prefs  in  his  own  houfe,  at  which  he 
printed  three  editions  of  the  Hebrew  bible,  and  a number 
of  other  books.  Under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  he 
came  over  to  England,  in  order  to  folicit  leave  for  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Jews  in  this  country.  Here  he  met  with  a fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  protestor  and  his  parliament, 
and  fucceeded  in  obtaining  greater  and  more  important 
privileges  for  his  nation  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  before  in 
this  country,  and  in  1656  publifhed  an  “ Apology  for  the 
Jews,”  in  the  Englifh  language.  This  piece  was  afterwards 
publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  collection  offcarceand 
curious  traCls  entitled  “ The  Phoenix,”  &c.  Menaffch  died 
at  Amiterdam  about  the  year  1 659,  and  left  a fon,  who 
inherited  his  printing-prefs,  bufily  employed  in  printing  fome 
of  his  father’s  works.  The  rabbi  was  refpefted  and  efteemed 
as  well  for  his  moral  virtues  as  for  his  great  learning,  and 
had  been  long  in  habits  of  correfpondence  and  intercourfe 
with  fome  of  the  molt  learned  men  of  his  time,  among  whom 
were  the  Voflii,  Epifcopius,  and  Grotius.  The  following 
are  his  principal  works  independently  of  that  already  noticed  : 
I.  An  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  two  vols.  410.: 
2.  The  Talmud  corrected,  with  Notes  : 3.  De  Refurrec- 
tione  Mortuorum  : and  4.  Spes  Ifraelis,  dedicated  to  the 
parliament  of  England  in  the  year  1650  ; it  was  originally 
publifhed  in  Spanifh,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into  the  He- 
brew, German,  and  Englifh,  one  objeCt  of  which  is  to  prove 
that  the  ten  tribes  are  fettled  in  America.  He  was  author 
likewife  of  numerous  other  pieces.  Moreri.  Univerfal 
Hiftory. 

MEN  AT,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Puy-de-D6me,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dillriCl.  of  Riom  ; 24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Riom.  The 
place  contains  1748,  and  the  canton  10,014  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  18^  kiliometres,  in  i 1 communes. 

MENCKE,  Lewis  Otho,  in  Biography , was  born  in 
1644,  at  Oldenburg,  in  Weftphalia,  of  which  city  his  father 
wa>  a fenator,  and  alfo  in  trade.  After  ftudying  at  and  vi- 
fiting  feveral  of  the  univerfitiesin  Germany  and  Holland,  hewas 
appointed  profeffor  of  moral  philofophy  at  Leipfic  in  1668, 


Hewas,  in  the  courfe  of  an  aCtive  and  well  fpent  life,  five 
times  reCIor  of  the  univerfity,  and  occupied  his  poll  as 
profefTor  till  his  death,  in  1707.  He  was  editor  of  fe- 
veral learned  works,  and  was  the  planner  of  the  periodical 
work  called  the  Leipzig  Journal,  but  better  known  by  the 
name  “ Ada  Eruditorum,”  of  which,  with  the  affillancc  of 
other  learned  men,  he  publifhed  thirty  volumes.  Moreri. 

Mencke,  John  Burchard,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Leipfic  in  1674,  and  in  1699  we  find  him  appoint- 
ed to  the  profefiorfhip  of  hiftory,  an  office  in  which  he  ac- 
quired a high  reputation  by  his  leCiures.  He  was  alfo  hifto- 
riographer  and  aulic  counfellor  to  Frederic  Auguftus  of  Sax- 
ony, king  of  Poland;  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  died  at  Leipfic  in  173s, 
leaving  behind  him  feveral  very  learned  and  ufeful  publica- 
tions on  hiftorical  and  philofophical  fubjefts.  One  of  the  molt 
remarkable  of  thefe  confiftedof  two  Latin  declamations, “De 
Charlataneria  Eruditorum,”  which  were  tranflated  into  va- 
rious languages.  He  had  a large  fhare  in,  and  was  the  ori- 
ginal projector  of  a German  “ Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,’* 
but  his  chief  undertaking  was  a collection  of  the  German 
hiftorians,  under  the  title  of  “ Scriptores  rerum  Germani- 
carum,  fpeciatim  Saxonicarum,”  in  three  volumes  folio.  He 
publifhed  an  enlarged  edition  of  Lenglet’s  “ Methode  pour 
etudier  l’Hiltoire  avec  un  Catalogue  des  principaux  Hifto- 
riens,”  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  continued  the 
Leipiicjournal  to  thirty-three  volumes  more.  Moreri. 

MEND,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Mekran,  at  the  union  of  the  Mekfhid  and  the  Nehenk, 
which  hence  take  the  name  of  Mend,  and  run  into  the  In- 
dian fea.  The  town  is  diftant  40  miles  S.W.  from  Kidge. 
N.  lat.  25°  50'.  E.long.  63°  30'. 

MENDjEANS,  in  Ecclefiaft'tcal  Hiftory.  See  Hemero- 

B APTISTS. 

MENDAMA,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Candi. 

MENDAVIA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  ; 8 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Viana. 

MENDE,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  ef  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lozerc ; fituated  on  an 
eminence,  near  the  Lot ; before  the  revolution  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop  ; 49  miles  W.  of  Privas.  The  place  contains  5014, 
and  the  canton  10,610  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  305 
kiliometres,  in  ten  communes.  N.  lat.  44 3 31'.  E.  long. 
3°  34'- 

MENDELI,  a fortrefled  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Perfia  ; 50  miles  N.E.  of  Bagdad.  N.  lat. 
33°  54'.  E.  long.  43k 

MENDELSOHN,  Moses,  in  Biography , a Jewifh  phi- 
lofopher,  and  elegant  writer  in  the  laft  century,  was  born  at 
Deflau,  in  Anhalt,  in  the  year  1729.  His  father  was  a 
fchoolmafter,  and  undertook  the  education  bf  his  fon.  He 
was  brought  up  to  bulinefs,  but  devoted  every  hour  he 
could  claim  as  his  own  to  literature,  in  which  he  greatly 
excelled,  and  obtained  as  a fcholar  a diftinguifhed  reputa- 
tion ; but  it  was,  unfortunately,  at  the  expence  of  his  health. 
He  was  alfo  deftined  to  a ftate  of  extreme  penury  : at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  travelled  on  foot  to  Berlin,  where  he 
lived  in  indigence  and  obfcurity,  and  frequently  in  want  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life.  At  length  he  got  employment  from 
a rabbi  as  a tranfcriber  of  MSS.,  who,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  afforded  him  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  liberally  initiated 
him  into  the  myfteries  of  the  theology,  the  jurifpru- 
dence,  and  fcholaftic  philofophy  of  the  Jews.  The  ftudy 
of  philofophy  and  general  literature  became  from  this  time 
his  favourite  purfuir,  but  the  fervours  of  application  to  learn- 
ing were  by  degrees  alleviated  and  animated  by  the  confola- 
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tions  of  literary  friendfhip.  He  formed  a ftriCt  intimacy 
with  Ifrael  Mofes,  a Polilh  Jew,  who,  without  any  advantages 
of  education,  had  become  an  able,  though  felf-taught,  mathe- 
matician and  naturalift.  He  very  readily  undertook  the 
office  of  inftruCtor  of  Mendelfohn,  in  fubjeCts  of  which  he 
was  before  ignorant,  and  taught  him  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
from  his  own  Hebrew  verfion.  “ The  Angular  fpeCtacle  of 
the  two  youthful  rabbies,  circumftanced  as  they  were,  fitting 
in  the  corner  of  retired  ftreets,  the  one  with  a Hebrew  Eu- 
clid, inftruCting  the  other,  who  was  hereafter  to  be  clalTed 
among  the  moll  eminent  literati  of  his  country,  may  inftruCt 
the  young  and  the  indigent,  that  the  cold  touch  of  poverty 
can  never  palfy  the  fublime  efforts  of  refolute  genius."  The 
intercourfe  between  thefe  young  men  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, owing  to  the  calumnies  propagated  againll  Ifrael  Mofes, 
which  occafioned  his  expulfion  from  the  communion  of  the 
orthodox  ; in  confequence  of  this,  he  became  the  victim  of  a 
gloomy  melancholy  and  defpondence,  which  terminated  in  a 
premature  death.  His  lofs,  which  was  a grievous  affliction 
to  Mendelfohn,  was  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  Dr.  Kifch, 
a Jewifh  phylician,  by  whofe  affiftance  he  was  enabled  to  at- 
tain a competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  In 
1748  he  became  acquainted  with  another  literary  Jew,  viz. 
Dr.  Solomon  Gumperts,  by  whofe  encouragement  and  affift- 
ance he  attained  a general  knowledge  of  the  living  and  mo- 
dern languages,  and  particularly  the  Englilh,  by  which  he 
was  euabled  to  read  the  great  work  of  our  immortal  Locke 
in  his  own  idiom,  which  he  had  before  ftudied  through  the 
medium  of  the  Latin  language.  About  the  fame  period  he 
enrolled  the  celebrated  Leffing  among  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  was  likewife  indebted  for  affiftance  in  his  literary  purfuits. 
The  fcholar  amply  repaid  the  efforts  of  his  inftruCtor,  and 
foon  became  his  rival  and  his  affociate,  and  after  his  death  the 
defender  of  his  reputation,  even  at  the  expence  of  his  own 
life  : for  when  Leffing  was  charged  with  Atheifm  by  M. 
Jacobi,  a German  writer,  he  roufed  all  his  powers  in  his  juf- 
tification,  and  entered  fo  vehemently  into  the  controverfy,as 
to  exhaull  an  already  feeble  and  delicate  frame  : his  whsle 
■nervous  fyftem  became  fo  completely  deranged,  that  fevere 
iludy,  for  a ffiort  time  only,  produced  fainting  fits.  To 
avoid  thefe,  when  he  found  them  approaching,  Mendelfohn 
would  inftantly  abandon  what  he  was  about,  and  banilh  all 
thought  from  his  mind.  Being  afked  how  he  contrived  to 
exift  without  thinking,  and  exercifing  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, he  replied,  “ I retire  to  the  window  and  count  the  tiles 
upon  the  roof  of  my  neighbour’s  houfe."  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-feven,  highly  rcfpeCted  and  beloved  by  a numerous 
acquaintance,  and  by  perfons  of  very  different  opinions. 
When  his  remains  were  configned  to  the  grave,  he  received 
thofe  honours  from  his  nation  which  are  commonly  paid  to 
their  chief  rabbies.  As  an  author,  the  firft  piece  was  publifh- 
ed  in  1755,  entitled  “ Jerufalem,”  in  which  he  maintains 
that  the  Jews  have  a revealed  law,  but  not  a revealed  reli- 
gion, but  that  the  religion  of  the  Jewifh  nation  is  that  of 
nature.  His  work  entitled  “ Phcedon,  a Dialogue  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  in  the  manner  of  Plato,  gained 
him  much  honour  : in  this  he  prefents  the  reader  with  all  the 
arguments  of  modern  philofophy,  ftated  with  great  force 
and  perfpicuity,  and  recommended  by  the  charms  of  elegant 
writing.  From  the  reputation  which  he  obtained  by  this 
maflerly  performance,  he  was  entitled  by  various  periodical 
writers  the  “ Jewifh  Socrates.”  It  was  tranflated  into 
French  in  1773,  and  into  the  Englifh  in  1789.  Among  his 
other  works,  which  are  all  creditable  to  his  talents,  he  wrote 
“ Philofophical  Pieces ;"  “ A Commentary  on  Part  of  the 
Old  Teftament  ;"  “ Letters  on  the  Senfation  of  the  Beau- 
tiful." Gen.  Biog. 


MENDEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Weftphalia  ; 42 
miles  N E.  of  Cologne. 

MENDES,  or  Myndes,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  in  a bay  of  the  Archipelago  ; anciently  called 
“ Myndus  20  miles  S.  of  Milets,  N.  lat.  33  f.  E. 
long.  270  10'. 

Mendes,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Egypt,  near 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  eattern  branches  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Sebennytus  to  the  weft,  and  Tanes  to  theeaft.  The 
arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  it  was  feated  was  denominated 
the  Mendfian.  This  ancient  city  was  famous  for  its  temples, 
and  the  indecency  of  the  worfhip  paid  there  to  the  ram. 
When  the  facred  animal  dies,  the  Mendefian  province  fo- 
lemnizes  his  death  by  a general  mourning.  Herodotus,  lib. 
ii.  Euterpe. 

Mendes,  in  Mythology , an  Egyptian  deity,  who  was  wor- 
fhipped  as  the  emblem  of  the  fun.  The  Egyptians  having 
difeovered  that  they  owed  the  fertility  of  their  con  try  to 
the  influence  of  the  fun,  worfhipped  him  under  the  name 
of  Mendes,  which  fignifies  “ very  fruitful."  Accordingly 
they  confecrated  the  goat  to  him,  as  the  moil  prolific  of  all 
animals.  This  animal  was  fed  in  the  temple  of  Mendes, 
as  the  living  image  of  the  God  whom  he  reprefented.  The 
Greeks  gave  to  Mendes  the  name  of  Pan  ; which  fee. 

MENDESCAO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra  ; 3 miles  W.  of  Cofenza. 

MENDEZ,  Moses,  in  Biography , an  Englifh  poet  and 
dramatic  writer,  who  flourilhed  in  the  laft  century,  and  died 
about  the  year  1758.  He  was  of  Jewifh  extraction,  though 
he  had  abandoned  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  He  was  au- 
thor of  feveral  poems  in  Dodfley’s  Collections. 

MENDHAM,  in  Geography , a townlhip  of  America, 
in  Morris  county,  New  Jerfey  ; fix  miles  W.  of  Morrif- 
town. 

MENDICANTI,  the  title  of  one  of  the  mufic  fchools 
at  Venice  for  girls,  known  by  the  name  of  confervatorios. 
The  maeftro  di  capella  of  the  hofpital  de  Mendicanti,  in 
1770,  was  the  worthy  Bertoni,  by  whofe  favour  we  were 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  this  admirable  feminary,  to  an 
extra  concert  of  two  hours,  by  the  bed  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  performers  of  this  hofpital : it  was  really  curious  to 
fee,  as  well  as  to  hear  every  part  of  this  excellent  concert, 
performed  by  females,  violins,  tenors,  bafes,  harpfichord, 
French  horns,  and  even  double  bafes;  and  there  was  a 
priorefs,  a perfon  in  years,  who  prefided ; the  firft  violin 
was  very  well  played  by  Antonia  Cubli,  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion ; the  harpfichord  fometimes  by  Francefca  Roffi,  maeftra 
dtl  coro,  and  fometimes  by  others ; thefe  young  perfons 
frequently  change  inftruments.  The  finging  was  truly  ex- 
cellent in  different  ftyles  ; and  the  whole  was  very  judicioufly 
mixed;  no  two  airs  of  a fort  followed  each  other,  and 
there  feemed  to  be  great  decorum  and  good  difeipline  ob- 
ferved  in  every  particular  ; for  thefe  admirable  performers, 
who  are  of  different  ages,  all  behaved  with  great  propriety, 
and  feemed  to  be  well  educated.  It  was  here  that  the  two 
celebrated  female  performers,  the  Archiapate,  afterwards 
fignora  Guglielmi,  and  iignora  Maddalena  Lombardini, 
afterwards  madame  Sirman,  who  received  fuch  great  and 
juft  applaufe  in  England,  had  their  mufical  inftruCtions. 

MENDICANTS,  Beggars,  a term  applied  to  feveral 
orders  of  religious,  who  live  on  alms  and  go  a begging  from 
door  to  door. 

The  religious  fociety  diftinguifhed  by  this  appellation 
furpaffed  all  the  reft  in  the  purity  of  its  manners,  the  ex- 
tent of  its  fame,  the  number  of  its  privileges,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  its  members.  Its  order  was  firft  eftablilhed  in 
the  13th  century,  and  the  members  of  it,  by  the  tenor  of 
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their  inftitution,  Were  to  remain  entirely  deftitute  of  all 
fixed  revenues  and  poffelhons  ; though  in  procefs  of  time 
their  number  became  a heavy  tax  upon  the  people.  Inno- 
cent III.  was  the  fifft  of  the  popes  who  perceived  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  inftituting  fuch  an  order,  and  accordingly  he  gave 
fuch  monadic  focieties,  as  made  a profeflion  of  poverty, 
the  moll  diftinguilhing  marks  of  his  proteXion  and  favour. 
They  were  alfo  encouraged  and  patronized  by  the  fucceed- 
ing  pontiffs,  when  experience  had  demonftrated  their  public 
and  extenfive  ufefulnefs.  But  when  it  became  generally 
known,  that  they  had  fuch  a peculiar  place  in  the  efteem 
and  proteXion  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  their  number 
grew  to  fuch  an  enormous  and  unwieldy  multitude,  and 
fwarmed  fo  prodigioully  in  all  the  European  provinces, 
that  they  became  a burthen,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  to 
the  church  itfelf.  The  great  inconvenience  that  arofe  from 
the  exceffive  multiplication  of  the  Mendicant  orders  was 
remedied  by  Gregory  X.  in  a general  council,  which  he  af- 
fembled  at  Lyons,  in  1272.  For  here  all  the  religious 
orders,  that  had  fprung  up  after  the  council  held  at  Rome, 
in  1215,  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  were  fup- 
prefTed ; and  the  extravagant  multitude  of  Mendicants,  as 
Gregory  called  them,  was  reduced  to  a fmaller  number, 
and  confined  to  the  four  following  focieties  or  denomina- 
tions, viz.  the  Dominicans,  the  Francifcans,  the  Carme- 
lites, and  the  Auguflins,  or  the  hermits  of  St.  Augultin. 

As  the  pontiffs  allowed  thefe  four  Mendicant  orders  the 
liberty  of  travelling  wherever  they  thought  proper,  of  con- 
vening with  perfons  of  every  rank,  of  inftruXing  the  youth 
and  multitude  wherever  they  went ; and  as  thefe  monks 
exhibited,  in  their  outward  appearance  and  manner  of  life, 
more  ftriking  marks  of  gravity  and  holinefs  than  were  ob- 
fervable  in  the  other  monaflic  focieties,  they  arofe  all  at 
once  to  the  very  fummit  of  fame,  and  were  regarded  with 
the  utmofl  efteem  and  veneration  through  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  The  enthufialtic  attachment  to  thefe  fanXi- 
monious  beggars  went  fo  far,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the 
molt  authentic  records,  feveral  cities  were  divided,  or  can- 
toned, into  four  parts,  with  a view  to  thefe  four  orders  ; 
the  firft  part  being  affigned  to  the  Dominicans,  the  fecond 
to  the  Francifcans,  the  third  to  the  Carmelites,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  Auguftinians.  The  people  were  unwilling  to 
receive  the  facrament  from  any  other  hands  than  thofe  of 
the  Mendicants,  to  whofe  churches  they  crowded  to  per- 
form their  devotions,  while  living,  and  were  extremely  de- 
iirous  to  depofit  there  alfo  their  remains,  after  death  ; nor 
did  the  influence  and  credit  of  the  Mendicants  end  here  ; 
for  we  find  in  the  hiftory  of  this,  and  of  the  fucceeding 
ages,  that  they  were  employed,  not  only  in  fpiritual  matters, 
but  alfo  in  temporal  and  political  affairs  of  the  greateft  con- 
fequence,  in  compofing  the  differences  of  princes,  conclud- 
ing treaties  of  peace,  concerting  alliances,  prefiding  in 
cabinet  councils,  governing  courts,  levying  taxes,  and  other 
occupations,  not  only  remote  from,  but  abfolutely  incon- 
fiftent  with,  the  monaflic  charaXer  and  profeflion.  How- 
ever, the  power  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans  greatly 
l'urpaffed  that  of  the  other  two  orders ; infomuch  that  thefe 
two  orders  were,  before  the  Reformation,  what  the  Jefuits 
have  been  fince  that  happy  and  glorious  period,  the  very 
foul  of  the  hierarchy,  the  engines  of  the  ftate,  the  fecret 
fprings  of  all  the  motions  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
the  authors  and  direXors  of  every  great  and  important 
event,  both  in  the  religious  and  political  world.  By  very 
quick  progrefflon  their  pride  and  confidence  arrived  at  fuch 
a pitch,  that  they  had  the  prefumption  to  declare  publicly, 
that  they  had  a divine  impulfe  and  commiflion  to  illuftrate 
and  maintain  the  religion  of  Jefu3 ; they  treated  with  the 
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utmofl  infolence  and  contempt  all  the  different  orders  of 
the  priefthood  ; they  affirmed,  without  a blufh,  that  the 
true  method  of  obtaining  falvation  was  revealed  to  them 
alone ; proclaimed,  with  oftentation,  the  fupcrior  efficacy 
and  virtue  of  their  indulgences  j and  vaunted,  beyond  mea- 
fure,  their  interefl  at  the  court  of  heaven,  and  their  fami- 
liar connexions  with  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  faints  in  glory.  By  thefe  impious  wiles,  they  fo 
deluded  and  captivated  the  miferable  and  blinded  multitude, 
that  they  would  not  entruft  any  other  but  the  Mendicants 
with  the  care  of  their  fouls.  They  retained  their  credit 
and  influence  to  fuch  a degree,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
14th  century,  that  great  numbers  of  both  fexes,  fome  in 
health,  others  in  a ftate  of  infirmity,  and  others  at  the 
point  of  death,  earneftly  defired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Mendicant  order,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a fure  and  in- 
fallible method  of  rendering  heaven  propitious.  Many  made 
it  an  effential  part  of  their  laft  wills,  that  their  bodies  after 
death  fliould  be  wrapped  in  old  ragged  Dominican  or 
I'rancifcan  habits,  and  interred  among  the  Mendicants. 
For  fuch  were  the  barbarous  fuperflition  and  wretched  ig- 
norance of  this  age,  that  people  umverfally  believed,  they 
fliould  readily  obtain  mercy  from  Chrift,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, if  they  appeared  before  his  tribunal  affociated  with 
the  Mendicant  friars. 

About  this  time,  however,  they  fell  under  an  univerfal 
odium  ; but  being  refolutely  proteXed  againft  all  o pofi- 
tion,  whether  open  or  fecret,  by  the  popes,  who  regarded 
them  as  their  bed  friends,  and  moft  effeXual  fupports, 
they  fuffered  little  or  nothing  from  the  efforts  of  their  nu- 
merous adverfaries.  In  the  15th  century,  befides  their  ar- 
rogance, which  was  exceffive,  a quarrelfome  and  litigious 
fpirit  prevailed  among  them,  and  drew  upon  them  juftly  the 
difpleafure  and  indignation  of  many.  By  affording  refuge, 
at  this  time,  to  the  Beguins  in  their  order,  they  became 
offenlive  to  the  bifliops,  and  were  hereby  involved  in  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  of  various  kinds.  They  loft  their 
credit  in  the  16th  century  by  their  ruftic  impudence,  their 
ridiculous  fuperftitions,  their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutifh 
manners.  They  difcovered  the  moft  barbarous  averlion  to 
the  arts  and  fciences,  and  expreffed  a like  abhorrence  of 
certain  eminent  and  learned  men,  who  endeavoured  to  open 
the  paths  of  fcience  to  the  purfuits  of  the  ftudious  youth, 
recommended  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  attacked  the 
barbarilm  of  the  age  in  their  writings  and  difcourfe. 
Their  general  charaXer,  together  with  other  circumftances, 
concurred  to  render  a reformation  defirable,  and  to  accom- 
plifh  this  happy  event.  Molheiin’s  Eccl.  Hilt.  vol.  iii. 
paffim. 

Among  the  number  of  Mendicants  are  alfo  ranked  the 
Capuchins,  RecolleXs,  Minims,  and  others,  who  are  branches 
or  derivations  from  the  former. 

MENDING,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  to  lignify  the 
improving  of  land  by  means  of  manure. 

MEND  IP  Hills,  in  Geography,  a range  ol  hills,  in 
the  county  of  Somerfet,  near  the  city  of  Wells ; celebrated 
for  mines  of  lead  and  coals. 

MENDLING,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Salza,  near  Keifling,  in 
Stiria ; the  town  is  15  miles  diftant  S.S.E.  from  Bavarian 
Waidhoven. 

MENDOCINO,  Cape,  a cape  of  North  America,  on 
the  coaft  of  New  Albion  ; off  the  cape  lie  fome  rocky 
iflets  and  funken  rocks,  about  a league  from  the  Ihore. 
This  cape  is  rendered  remarkable  by  being  the  higheft  on 
the  fea-fhore  of  this  part  of  New  Albion.  The  mountains 
behind  it  are  elevated  and  break  into  feparate  hills,  riling 
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abruptly  and  divided  by  many  deep  chafms.  On  both  the 
hills  and  chafms  arc  fome  few  dwarf  trees.  The  general 
furface  exhibits  vegetables  of  a dull  green  colour,  inter- 
fperfed  with  perpendicular  flrata  of  red  earth  or  clay. 
N.  lat.  401  i#'.  E.  long.  235  53'. 

MENDOLCIA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  ; 
three  miles  W.  of  Bova. 

MENDON,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  Worcefter 
county,  Maffachufetts ; 37  miles  S.W.  of  Boflon.  The 
townlhip,  called  “ Quanfhipauga”  by  the  Indians,  was  in- 
corporated in  1667,  and  contains  two  congregational  pa- 
rities, a fociety  of  Friends,  and  1628  inhabitants.  On  the 
S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hate  of  Rhode  ifland  ; and  it  is 
watered  by  the  Charles  and  Mills  rivers,  and  other  ltreams, 
which  turn  feveral  mills. 

MENDOW,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Guzerat  ; 33 
miles  E.  of  \medabad. 

MENDOZA,  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de,  Senor  de  Hita 
y Buy  tr ago,  firft  marques  de  Santiihna,  and  Conde  del 
Real  de  Manzanares,-  in  Biography,  was  born  in  Auguft 
1398;  he  married  in  1418  Dona  Catalina  de  Figueroa,  and 
died  in  1458.  During  the  reign  of  Juan  II.  his  courage 
was  confpicuous,  and  his  prudence  Hill  more  fo,  as  he  ag- 
grandized himfelf  without  injuring  his  reputation.  He  is  men- 
tioned not  only  as  a contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  own 
country,  but  as  an.  early  patron  of  it.  His  works  are  as 
follow  : 1.  Maxims  of  morality  in  verfe,  written  by  defire  of 
Juan  II.  for  the  inftrudtion  of  his  fon  Henrique.  This 
book  has  puffed  through  ten  editions  at  lead,  and  is  Hill 
reckoned  one  of  the  rareff  in  that  language.  2.  Proverbs 
which  old  women  repeat  by  the  fire-fide  : this  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  oldell  collegium  of  proverbs  in  any  modern  language. 
3.  A letter  addreffed  to  D Pedro,  fon  of  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro  of  Portugal.  This  letter,  which  the  marques 
fent  with  a collection  of  his  own  poems,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  molt  valuable  documents  for  the  literary  hiftory  of 
Spain,  as  containing  an  account  of  all  the  Spanifh  poets, 
whofe  works  the  writer  had  either  feen  or  heard  of.  Be- 
fides  tliefe,  many  of  the  marques’  poems  are  in  the  “ Can- 
cionero  General,”  and  others  in  MSS.  : among  them  is 
a poem  upon  the  “ Creation,”  confiding  of  333  Hanzas, 
in  the  fame  metre  as  the  “ Trezientas”  of  Mena,  which 
fee.  He  firtl  introduced  the  lonnet  into  Spanifh  poetry. 

Mendoza,  D.  Diego  Hurtado  de,  fon  of  Lopez  de 
Mendoza,  iird  marques  de  Mondejar,  was  born  at  Granada 
about  1503,  and  there,  during  his  childhood,  he  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Arabic,  which  he  continued  to  cul- 
tivate through  life.  He  dudicd  the  Greek  language  very 
fuccefsfully  at  Salamanca,  and  was  a foldier  in  the  Italian 
wars.  While  engaged  in  the  military  fervice,  he  fpent 
every  winter,  while  the  troops  were  inactive  and  in  quarters, 
at  Rome,  or  Padua,  or  fome  other  Italian  univerfity, 
where  he  could  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  fociety  of  learned 
men.  He  was  employed  as  ambaffador  by  Charles  V.  in 
the  mod  important  tranfaCtion  of  his  whole  reign,  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  at  Venice,  and  at  the  papal  court.  At 
Venice  he  exerted  himfelf  to  recover  Greek  MSS.  He 
obtained  many  of  the  writings  of  St.  Bafil  the  Great,  and 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  works  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  more  valuable  remains  of  Archimedes,  of  Hero 
and  of  Appian  : all  thefe,  with  copies  alfo  of  cardinal  Befa- 
rion’s  and  of  other  collections,  he  left  to  the  Efcurial 
library.  Don  Diego  was  fuperfeded  at  Rome  in  1531  to 
fatisfy  the  papal  court.  He  continued  fome  years  one  of 
Philip’s  counfellors,  but  was  at  length  banifhed  from  his 
court.  He  retired  to  Granada,  and  there  upon  the  fpot 
compofed  his  hiltory  of  the  war  againft  the  Morifcoes : 
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here  he  amufed  himfelf  with  literature  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  1574  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Madrid, 
and  died  in  a few  days  after  his  arrival.  None  of  his  works 
were  publifhed  during  his  lifetime.  In  1610  a volume  of 
his  poems  was  collected  by  J.  D.  Hidalgo,  the  king’s 
chaplain,  who  fuppreffed  the  com-ic  and  fatiric  pieces,  which 
were  numerous.  His  hiltory  of  the  Morifcoes  was  pub- 
lilhed  the  fame  year  by  Luis  Tribaldos ; part  of  the  third 
book  having  been  loft,  was  fupplied  by  the  count  de  Por- 
talegre,  D.  .Toam  de  Silva.  It  has  been  reprinted  feveral 
times,  and  is  reckoned  the  very  beft  fpecimen  of  hiftorical 
compofition  in  the  Spanifh  language.  The  ftory  of  Laza- 
rillo  de  Tormes,  which  has  been  tranfiated  into  almoft  every 
European  tongue,  is  attributed  to  this  author  as  a youthful 
work,  written  at  Salamanca.  Others  impute  it  to  Juan  de 
Ortega.  Gen.  Biog. 

Mendoza,  Peter  Gonzalez  de,  a Spanilh  cardinal, 
and  archbilhop  of  Toledo,  was  born  in  1428.  He  ac- 
quired his  high  preferments  in  the  church  by  his  talents  as 
a ftatefman.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  made  him  cardinal.  He 
died  in  1495  : as  a literary  man  he  is  faid  to  have  tranfiated 
the  Iliad  and  zEneid,  alfo  Salluft,  into  the  Spanifh.  Ano- 
ther perfon  of  the  fame  name,  an  Auguftine  friar,  was 
fent  by  the  king  of  Spain  as  ambaffador  to  the  emperor  of 
China  in  1584.  After  obtaining  feveral  inltances  of  pre- 
ferment, he  was  appointed,  in  1608,  bifhop  of  Popayan  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  He  is  known  as  an  author  by  a hiftory 
of  China,  written  in  the  Spanifh  language.  Moreri. 

Mendoza,  in  Geography,  a jurifdiCtion  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  fubjeCt  to  the  vice-royalty  ©f  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
has  a town  of  the  fame  name,  which  lies  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  Cordilleras,  about  50  leagues  from  Santiago.  It  is 
fituated  on  a plain,  adorned  with  gardens,  and  fupplied  with 
water  by  means  of  canals.  The  town  contains  about  10a 
families,  half  Spaniards  and  half  Indians,  together  with  a 
college  founded  by  the  Jefuits,  a parochial  church,  and  three 
convents.  This  jurifdidtion  comprehends  alfo  the  towns  of 
St.  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  on  the  E.  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
about  30  leagues  N.  of  Mendoza,  and  St.  Louis  de  Loyola, 
about  50  miles  E.  of  Mendoza  ; the  latter  is  fmall,  but 
has  a parifh  church,  a Dominican  convent,  and  a college 
founded  by  the  Jefuits.  S.  lat.  33s  25'.  W.  long.  69’ 
47'- 

Mendoza,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes ; over  which  is  a natural  bridge  of  rocks,  from  the 
vaults  of  which  hang  icicles,  formed  of  the  water  as  it  drop* 
from  the  rocks.  The  bridge  is  broad  enough  to  admit  of 
three  or  four  carts  abreatt.  Near  it  is  another  bridge, 
called  the  bridge  of  the  Incas,  betwixt  two  rocks,  and  ele- 
vated a great  height  from  the  river. 

MEND R A,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the 
coalt  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  2°  15'. 

MEND  RAH,  a town  of  Fezzan,  in  a diilridt  or  pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  nearly  S.  from  Mourzouk,  and 
diltant  from  it  about  60  miles.  Although  much  of  the 
land  is  a continued  level  of  hard  and  barren  foil,  the  quan- 
tity of  “ Troua,”  a fpecies  of  foffil  alkali  that  floats  on  the 
furface,  or  fettles  on  the  banks  of  its  numerous  fmoaking 
lakes,  has  given  it  a higher  importance  than  that  of  the 
moll  fertile  ditlridts.  Of  this  valuable  produce,  great  quan- 
tities are  annually  brought  by  the  merchants  of  Fezzan  to 
Tripoli,  from  whence  it  is  (hipped  for  Turkey  and  Tunis, 
and  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  The  people 
of  the  latter  employ  it  as  an  ingredient  in  the  dye  of  the 
leather,  for  which  they  are  famous,  and  in  that  of  the  woollen 
caps  that  are  worn  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Moors  as  the  bafis 
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®f  their  turbans.  Proceedings  of  the  African  AfTociation, 
&c.  17QO. 

MEND R IS  10,  or  Mendris,  a fmall  well-built  market- 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Verbano,  late  the 
capital  of  a fmall  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  lying  between 
the  lakes  of  Como  and  Lugano,  which  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  contains  19  parifhes,  and  about  16,000  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  about  26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Milan,  and  7 miles 
from  Como.  N.  lat.  45°  45''.  E.  long.  9 o'. 

MENDURAGU,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Viburg,  on  the  borders  of  Finland  ; 48  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Velmanftrand. 

MENEDEMUS,  in  Biography,  a Greek  philofopher, 
who  flourilhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century  before 
Chrift,  was  a native  of  Eretria,  in  the  ifland  of  Eubcea. 
He  was  of  the  Eliac  School  (which  fee),  which  he  after- 
wards transferred  to  his  native  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Eretrian.  Menedemus,  though  nobly  defcended,  was  obliged, 
through  poverty,  to  fubmit  to  a mechanical  employment, 
either  as  tent-maker  or  mafon.  He  formed  an  early  inti- 
macy with  Afclepiades,  who  was  a fellow-labourer  with 
him  in  his  humble  occupation.  Having  minds  more  adapted 
to  ftudy  than  manual  labour,  they  refolved  to  devote  them- 
felves  to  the  purfuit  of  philofophy.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
left  their  native  country,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Plato 
prefided  in  the  academy.  (See  Asclepiabes.)  In  his 
own  lchool  at  Eretria  he  negleCted  thofe  forms  which  were 
commonly  obferved  in  places  of  this  kind,  and  allowed  his 
hearers  and  difeiples  to  attend  him  in  whatever  pofture 
they  pleafed,  ilanding,  walking,  or  fitting.  At  firft  Mene- 
demus was  received  by  the  Eretrians  with  great  contempt; 
and,  on  account  of  the  vehemence  with  which  he  difputed, 
obtained  the  appellations  of  “ Cur”  and  “ Madman.”  But 
he  afterwards  rofe  into  high  efteem,  and  was  entrufled  with 
a public  office,  to  which  was  annexed  an  annual  (Upend  of 
2co  talents.  He  difcharged  the  trull  with  fidelity  and  repu- 
tation, but  accepted  only  of  a fourth  part  of  the  falary  at- 
tached to  the  appointment.  He  was  fent  upon  feveral 
embaffies  to  Ptolemy,  Lyfander,  and  Demetrius,  and  ren- 
dered his  countrymen  eflential  fervices,  by  obtaining  a diminu- 
tion of  their  tribute,  and  refcuing  them  from  other  burdens. 
Antigonus  entertained  a perfonal  refpeCt  for  him,  and  pro- 
fefled  himfelf  one  of  his  difeiples.  His  intimacy  with 
this  prince  created  a fufpicion  among  his  countrymen, 
that  he  had  a fecret  intention  to  betray  their  city  into 
his  hands.  To  fave  himfelf  he  fled  to  Antigonus,  and  foon 
after  died,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
thought  he  precipitated  his  end  by  abftaining  from  food  for 
feveral  days,  being  opprefTed  with  grief,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  as  on  his  difappoint- 
ment  in  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  Antigonus  to  reflore 
the  loll  liberties  of  his  country.  Menedemus  poflefled  great 
talents  as  a philofopher  and  difputant.  He  declared  his 
opinions  with  freedom,  inveighed  with  feverity  again!!  the 
vices  of  others,  and,  by  the  purity  of  his  own  manners, 
commanded  univerfal  refpeCt.  He  obferved  the  ItriCteft 
moderation  in  the  manner  of  his  living.  His  entertainments, 
which  were  frequented  by  many  philofophers  and  men  of 
diftin&ion,  were  fimple  and  frugal,  confiding  chiefly  of 
vegetables.  Enfield’s  Hill.  vol.  i. 

Menedemus,  a Cynic  philofopher,  was  a native  of  Lamp- 
facus,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Macedon.  At  this  period,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cynic 
fe£t  had  been  carried  to  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous  extreme. 

In  Menedemus,  the  fpirit  of  the  feCl  was  degenerated  to 
downright  madnefs  : at  firft,  its  members  being  no  more 
than  fevere  public  monitors,  commanded  attention  and 


refpeCt,  but  their  freedom  in  cenfuring  had  degenerated 
into  feurrility,  and  the  conduCl  of  Menedemus  furpaffed, 
in  folly  and  extravagance,  every  thing  that  had  gone  before 
him.  He  appeared  in  public  drefled  in  a black  cloak,  with 
an  Arcadian  cap  upon  his  head,  on  which  were  drawn  the 
figures  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  with  tragic  bu(kins 
on  his  legs,  with  a long  beard,  and  with  an  alhen  ftaff  in  his 
hand,  exclaiming,  that  he  was  a fpirit  returned  from  the 
infernal  regions  to  admonilh  and  reform  the  world.  Enfield’s 
Hift.  Phil. 

MENEHOULD,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
and  principal  place  of  a dillriCt,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne.  The  place  contains  3394,  and  the  canton  12,820 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  437*  kiliometres,  in  30  com- 
munes. The  town  is  fituated  in  a morafs  between  two 
rocks,  on  jhe  higheft  of  which  is  a caftle  ; 22  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Chalons.  N.  lat.  490  5''.  E.  long.  40  55'. 

MENEJRE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 24.  miles 
S.E.  of  Loheia.  5 

MENELAUS,  in  Biography , king  of  Sparta,  famous 
in  ancient  hiftory  for  the  lhare  which  he  took  in  the  Trojan 
war,  was  fon  of  Atreus,  king  of  Argos,  and  brother  of 
Agamemnon.  He  married  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Tvn- 
darus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  in  her  right  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  of  that  country.  According  to  the  bell  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Trojan  war,  Paris,  fon  of  Priam,  induced 
by  the  fame  of  Helen’s  beauty,  paid  a vifit  to  the  court  of 
Menelaus,  where  he  was  mod  hofpitably  received.  During 
his  (lay,  Menelaus  was  obliged  to  take  a voyage  to  Crete, 
and  Paris  made  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  carry  off  Helen, 
together  with  all  the  treafure  and  rich  moveables  he  could 
lay  his  hands  upon.  This  injury  was  made  a common 
caufe  by  the  petty  kings  of  Greece,  who,  with  a powerful 
army  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  laid  fiege  to 
Troy.  Menelaus  was  prefent  as  a leader  of  the  confederates. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  Helen  obtained  the 
forgivenefs  and  favour  of  Menelaus,  by  introducing  him 
with  Ulyffes,  the  night  that  the  city  was  reduced  to  alhes, 
into  the  chamber  of  Deiphobus,  whom  (he  had  married 
after  the  death  of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduCt  totally 
reconciled  her  to  her  firft  hufband,  and  (he  returned  with 
him  to  Sparta,  where  Telemachus  is  reprefented  in  the 
Odyfley  as  finding  them  living  in  peace  and  profperity. 
Menelaus  is  faid  to  have  been  fucceeded  in  this  kingdom  by 
two  illegitimate  fons,  who  were  expelled  by  Orelles,  fon  of 
Agamemnon.  The  palace  which  Menelaus  once  inhabited 
was  entire  in  the  days  of  Paufanias,  as  well  as  the  temple 
which  had  been  railed  to  his  memory  by  the  people  of 
Sparta.  Homer.  Univer.  Hid. 

Menelaus,  a celebrated  mathematician,  who  flouriihed 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  was  of  Grecian  ex- 
traction, but  a native  of  Alexandria.  He  is  called  by 
Ptolemy  a geometrician,  as  having  made  aftronomical  obfer- 
vations  at  Rome  in  the  year  98  of  the  Chnftian  era.  He 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Menelaus  referred  to  by  Plu- 
tarch in  his  dialogue  “ De  Facie  quae  in  orbe  Lunae  apparet.” 
He  was  author  of  three  books  “ On  Spherics,”  which  have 
come  down  to  the  prefent  times  through  the  medium  of 
the  Arabic  language.  A Latin  verfion  of  this  work  was 
publilhed  at  Paris  by  father  Merfenne,  in  1664,  with  cor- 
rections, reftorations,  and  additional  illuftrative  propofitions. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Menelaus,  called  alfo  Menelaites,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Egypt,  and  capital  of  a nome  called  Men/aites 
by  Pliny.  According  to  Strabo,  Menelaus  is  not  far  from 
the  nome  of  Nitria. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Marma- 
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rica,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  the  country  between 
Leucse  and  Gaphara. 

Menelaus,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  Barca; 
105  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cureu.  N.  lat.  320  10'.  E.  long. 
230  10'. 

MENENIUS,  in  Biography . See  Agrippa. 

MENERANDRE,  in  Geography , a river  on  the  S.  coaft 
of  Madagafcar,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  S.  lat.  if  5'.  E. 
long.  42  24'. 

MENERBES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone;  9 miles  S W.  of  Apt. 

MENEROLA,  a town  of  Genoa;  5 miles  S.W.  of 
Spezza. 

MENES,  in  Biography , the  founder  of  the  Egyptian 
empire,  was  born  at  This,  a town  of  Thebais,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  1 1 7 years  after 
the  birth  of  Phaleg,  foil  of  Heber,  which  was  the  year  of 
the  difperfion  of  the  people  throughout  the  earth.  He 
built  the  town  of  Memphis,  and  in  the  profecution  of  his 
work  flopped  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  near  it,  by  condrudliig 
a caufeway  feveral  miles  broad,  and  caufed  it  to  run  through 
the  mountains.  By  his  ability  and  popularity  he  was 
deified  after  his  death.  He  had  three  fons,  who  ruled  after 
him,  viz.  Athotis,  who  ruled  at  This  and  Thebes  ; Curudes, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Heliopolis,  afterwards  the 
kingdom  of  Diofpoli  ; and  Necherophes,  who  reigned  at 
Memphis. 

MENESTREL,  a mufician,  whofe  name  and  employ- 
ment have  been  recorded  by  Pithou  in  his  “ Hifiory  of  the 
fecond  Race  of  Kings  of  France,”  who  tells  us,  that  it  was 
during  the  reign  of  Pepm  that  the  chapel  royal  was  eda- 
blifhed  at  Paris,  under  a mufic-mafter  named  Meneitrel ; 
which,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Menellrel,  or  Minflrel,  being  given,  in  after  times,  to  mufi- 
cians  in  general.  Pepin  died  in  768. 

Menestrels  were  the  fingers,  and  Menetriers  the  inftru- 
mental  performers  in  France,  who,  in  the  time  of  king 
Robert,  formed  themfelves  into  a fociety  of  muficians,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  bards  ; they  compofed  and  executed 
the  mufic  to  the  poetry  of  the  trouvers,  troubadours , or 
romancers , who  compofed  poems  in  rhyme.  Others  were 
called  jongleurs,  and  chantores  or  menejlrels. 

In  a tarif  of  St.  Louis  to  regulate  the  toll  at  the  entrance 
into  Paris,  it  is  faid  that  the  jongleurs  fhould  be  excufed 
paying  the  toll,  upon  condition  that  they  fung  a fong, 
(hence,  perhaps,  the  proverb  of  paying  for  any  thing  with 
a fong),  or  made  their  monkies  dance,  (whence,  probably, 
the  French  have  derived  another  proverb,  “ payer  en  monnoie 
de  finge.”) 

MENESTRIER,  John  Baptist  le,  in  Biography , an 
able  antiquary,  wa3  born  at  Dijon  in  1564.  He  obtained 
lome  confiderable  offices  at  court,  but  is  particularly  known 
by  a work  entitled  “ Medailles,  Monnoies,  et  Monumens 
antiques  dTmperatrices  Romaines.”  This  was  published* 
in  1625  : the  author  died  in  1634,  and  in  1642  a pofthumous 
work  was  given  to  the  world  by  his  friends,  under  the  title 
af  “ Medailles  llluftres  des  anciens  Empereurs  et  Impera- 
irices  de  Rome.”  Neither  of  thefe  works  is  in  much 
:lleem  by  modern  medallills. 

Among  the  curious  works  of  this  ingenious  Jefuit,  his 
reatifes  on  reprefentations  in  mufic,  and  on  ballets,  or  dage- 
lances,  ancient  and  modern,  fhould  be  confulted  by  thofe 
vho  read,  as  well  as  thofe  who  write  hiftories  of  mufic  and 
lancing : as  the  information  they  contain  is  original,  and  fuch 
is  no  other  books  can  f'pply. 

John  Baptill  le  Menu  drier,  the  learned  antiquary  of 
Dijon,  who  died  in  1C34,  was  an  aneedor  of  the  ecclefialtic, 
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and  had  the  fame  fingular  pafiion  for  fcience  and  curious  in- 
quiries. He  wrote  on  medals,  coins,  ancient  monuments, 
on  the  Roman  empreffes,  &c.  Being  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Medard,  in  Dijon,  the  following  extraordinary  epi- 
taph was  formerly  legible  on  his  tomb-done  : 

“ Cy  git  Jean  le  Meneftrier, 

L’an  de  fa  vie  foifante-dix 
II  mit  le  pied  dans  l’edrier. 

Pour  s’en  aller  en  Paradis.” 

“ Here  John  le  Menedrier  was  put, 

At  threefcore  years  and  ten,  precife  ; 

Who  then  in  ftirrup  placed  his  foot, 

To  go  full  fpced  to  Paradife.” 

Menestrier,  Claude  le,  alfo  of  Dijon,  and  a contem- 
porary of  the  preceding,  was  likewife  attached  to  the  dudy 
of  antiquity,  and  became  keeper  of  the  Barberini  Mufeum. 
He  is  author  of  “ Symbolica  Dianae  Ephefise  Statua  expli- 
cata,”  4to.  pubiifhed  in  1657.  Moreri. 

Menestrier,  Claude  Francis,  a Jefuit  known  by  his 
works  on  heraldry,  See.  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1631.  He 
entered,  at  an  early  age,  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  where 
he  acquired  a great  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and 
of  literature  in  general.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  he  devoted 
himfelf  chiefly  to  the  dudy  of  hiltory,  with  all  that  relates 
to  family  dillinflions,  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  He 
travelled  into  moll  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
knowledge  which  he  acquired,  he  was  enabled  to  make  a 
figure  in  theological  deputations,  and  in  pulpit  oratory. 
He  was,  however,  particularly  famous  for  his  talents  in 
planning  and  arranging  all  kinds  of  fedive  exhibitions, 
lacred  and  profane,  from  the  entry  of  a prince  to  the 
canonifation  of  a faint.  In  his  defigns,  devices,  and  in- 
fenptions,  his  invention  was  inexhaudible.  He  had  a 
great  acutenefs  in  decyphering  old  and  mutilated  inferip- 
tions,  blazoning  coats-of-arms,  explaining  paintings  and 
fculptures,  and  in  all  operations  of  antiquarian  fcience. 
He  died  in  1705,  at  the  age  of  feventy-four.  The  principal 
works  of  this  author  were,  1.  “ Hidoire  Civile  ou  Con- 
fulaire  de  la  Ville  de  Lyon  ;”  “ Eloge  Hidorique  de  la 
m£;ne  Ville ;”  “ L’Hifloire  du  Regne  de  Louis  le  Grand 
par  les  Medailles,  Emblemes,  Devifes,  &c.  ;”  “ Methode  du 
Blafon  ;”  “La  Philofophie  des  Images:”  befides  thefe, 
however,  he  wrote  a number  of  fmaller  pieces  on  fimilar 
topics.  Moreri. 

MENETOU-Salon,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diltrifl  of  Bourges ; 9 miles  N.  of  Bourges.  The 
place  contains  3277,  and  the  canton  10,873  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  367 1 kiliomelres,  in  11  communes. 

MENETOUS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loir  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
didrift  of  Romorantin  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Romorantin.  The 
place  contains  824,  and  the  canton  4794  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  240  kili ‘.metres,  in  10  communes. 

MENEZES,  in  Biography.  This  is  the  name  of  the  Condes 
de  !a  Ericeira,  a noble  houfe  in  Portugal,  in  which  the  love 
of  literature,  united  with  confiderable  talents,  continued  to 
be  hereditary  for  many  generations.  In  the  General  Bio- 
graphy, the  mod  celebrated  perfons  are  mentioned,  with 
their  principal  works,  in  one  article.  To  this  we  fhall  be 
indebted  for  the  following  account.  The  firfl  of  the  family 
didinguifhed  for  literary  talents  was  Don  Diego,  who,  in 
1628,  pubiifhed  “ Vida  de  D.  Henriquede  Menezes  Go- 
vernandor  de  la  India,”  410.  Madrid.  The  fecond  didin- 
guifhed perfon  was  Don  Fernando,  whofe  chief  publications 
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were,  i.  “ Hiftoriarum  Lufitanarum  libri  decern  ab  anno 
1640,  ufque  ad  annum  1.656.”  2.  “ Hiftoriade  Taugere,” 

folio,  Lifboa,  1732.  3.  “ Vida  de  el  Rey  D.  Joam  I.” 

His  brother,  fon-in-law,  and  heir,  Don  Luiz,  publifhed  a 
ftill  more  valuable  work  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  under 
the  title  of  “ Hiftoria  de  Portugal  Reftaurado.”  The  wife 
of  Don  Luiz  kept  up  the  credit  and  fame  of  the  family  as 
an  author,  and  it  has  been  faid  of  her,  that  “ (he  wrote  not 
with  the  quill  of  an  eagle,  for  of  fuch  there  are  many  ; — but 
with  the  quill  of  a Phoenix,  of  which  there  is  but  one.” 
This  lady,  as  we  have  hinted,  belonged  to  the  family  by 
blood,  as  well  as  marriage,  having  married  her  father’s 
brother.  Don  Francifco  Xavier,  the  fon  of  this  marriage, 
left  behind  him  forty-four  works,  of  which  the  mod  known 
and  celebrated  is  the  “ Henriqueida,  Poema  Heroico,  em 
doze  Cantos,”  1741.  The  Conde,  Don  Henrique,  founder 
of  the  royal  houfe  of  Portugal,  is  the  hero  of  the  piece.  It 
•appears  that  the  author  of  this  work,  at  the  age  of  eight, 
was  member  of  one  academy,  which  feems  by  its  title  to 
have  been  defigned  for  extemporary  fpeaking  ; and,  when  a 
little  older,  was  admitted  into  another,  of  which,  at  twenty, 
he  was  prefident.  This,  fays  his  biographer,  was  the  age 
of  academies  in  Portugal  : he  was  fecretary  and  proteftor 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  cenfor  and  director  of  the  royal  one  ; 
a member  of  the  Arcadians  of  Rome,  and  of  our  own  Royal 
Society.  He  had  as  correfpondents  the  moll  learned  men 
in  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  He  fays  in  his  pre- 
face, that  the  knowledge  which  he  has  of  Greek  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  him  to  underftand  Homer  well,  a proof  how  little 
that  language  was  cultivated  in  his  country,  when  the  moil 
learned  man  in  it  would  make  fuch  a declaration  : in  other 
refpe&s,  this  preface  difeovers  a range  of  poetical  reading 
which  few  have  equalled,  and  none,  perhaps,  exceeded. 
The  poem  itfelf  is  not  worfe  than  its  French  name-fake, 
though  its  faults  are  of  a different  character.  He  was 
blind  when  he  wrote  it,  and  died  before  it  was  publifhed. 
This  truly  eflimable  man  was  the  munificent  patron  of 
letters.  He  increafed  the  family  library  with  600  MSS., 
and  20,000  volumes. 

“This  vein  was  not  yet  exhaulled  ; Don  Luiz,  the  fifth 
Conde,  wrote  commentaries  of  his  own  adminiftration  in 
India,  corrections,  and  a fupplementto  Bluteau’s  Portuguefe 
dictionary,  and  alfo  to  Moreri.  He  completed  the  catalogue 
of  the  library  which  his  predecefior  had  begun  : it  was  one 
of  the  nobleft  which  any  private  family  ever  collected  toge- 
ther, but  it  has  been  difperfed,  and  I (Mr.  Southey),  who 
write,  have  purchafed  fome  volumes  from  its  wreck  at  the 
flails  in  London.  Portuguefe  literature  is  deeply  indebted 
to  this  noble  houfe.  Individuals  have  fucceeded  better,  but 
no  family  has  ever  done  fo  much.”  Gen.  Biog. 

MENF,  in  Geography.  See  Memphis. 

MENFRICI,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Ma- 
zara,  containing  about  2700  inhabitants ; 9 miles  N.W.  of 
Sacca. 

MENFUS  Keddus,  a town  of  Abyfiinia  ; 60  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Sire. 

MENGEN,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  infulated  in  the 
county  of  Scheer ; 33  miles  S.W.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat.  4S3  3'. 
E.  long.  90  23'. 

MENGENGUT,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Oflerrod. 

MENGERINGHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Waldeck  ; 24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cafiel. 

MENGERSDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Culmbach  ; 13  miles  S.  of  Culmbach. 

MENGERS-KIRCHEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  NafTau-Dillenburg  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Dillcnburg. 
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MENGESTA  Semaiat,  a town  of  Abyfiinia;  165  miles 
S.  of  Gondar. 

MENGOLI,  Peter,  in  Biography,  was  an  able  Italian 
mathematican  in  the  17th  century,  concerning  the  place  and 
time  of  whofe  birth  there  is  no  trace.  Heftudied  mathematics 
under  Cavalieri,  to  whom  the  Italians  aferibe  the  invention  of 
the  fir  It  principles  of  the  infinitefimal  calculus.  Mengoli 
was  appointed  profelfor  of  “ Mechanics,”  in  the  college  of 
nobles  at  Bologna,  and  acquired  high  reputation  by  the 
fuccefs  with  which  he  filled  that  poll.  His  principal  works 
are,  “ Geometrias  Speciofie  Elemcnta  “ Novae  Quadra- 
ture Arithmetics,  feu  de  additione  FraCtionum  “ Via 
regia  ad  Mathematicas  ornata  “ Refrazziene  e paralafie 
Solare  ;”  “ Speculation!  de  Mufica  “ Arithmetic*  ratio- 
nale Elementa  ;”  “ Arithmetica  realis.”  Moreri. 

His  “ Speculation!  di  Mufica,”  a defultory  and  fanciful 
work,  was  publifhed  at  Bologna,  1670.  An  account  of  this 
treatife  was  given  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  viii.  N2  c.  p.  6194. 
feemingly  by  Birchenfha,  who,  at  the  clofe  of  the  article, 
has  not  forgotten  himfelf,  or  his  own  interell.  The  fpecu- 
lations  contained  in  Mengoli’s  work  are  fome  of  them 
fpecious  and  ingenious ; but  the  philofophy  of  found  has 
been  fo  much  more  fcientifically  and  clearly  treated  fince  its 
publication,  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  book  is  no  great 
impediment  to  the  advancement  of  inuiic.  He  was  ftill 
living  in  1 67S. 

MENGRAVILLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Caftile,  famous  for  its  mines  of  fait  ; near  Avila. 

MENGS,  Anthony  Raphael,  in  Biography,  was  borq 
on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1728,  at  Aufig,  in  Bohemia.  His 
father,  whofe  name  was  Ifmael,  was  a miniature  and  enamel 
painter,  and  dedicated  his  fon  to  the  art  from  his  birth:  hence 
he  had  him  chriftened  after  the  names  of  Anthony  Allegri  da  Cor- 
reggio,  and  Raphael  d’  Urlino.  His  firft  ftudies  were  of  courfe 
under  the  eye  of  his  father,  who  from  his  earlieft  childhood 
obliged  him  to  labour  with  his  pencil ; and  as  foon  as  poffible 
gave  him  information  of  geometry  and  chemiftry,  in  which 
fciences  he  became  the  mod  intelligent  artift  in  Europe. 
Seeing  that  his  fon  purfued  his  ftudies  with  a reflective  mind, 
Ifmael  juftly  concluded,  that  it  would  be  right  at  once  to 
introduce  him  to  the  fountain  head  of  the  art,  and  lay  be- 
fore him  the  pureft  models  for  his  ftudy  ; and,  therefore,  at 
the  early  age  of  1 2,  he  took  him  to  Rome,  and  there  intro- 
duced him  to  the  works  of  M.  Angelo,  Raphael,  &c.  &.c. 
Young  Mengs  was  fo  far  advanced  in  the  art  as  to  be  capable 
of  relifhing  the  fuperior  productions  now  laid  open  before 
him  ; prints  and  drawings  from  which  he  had  long  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  copy  : and  was  eagerly  defirous  of  perfevering 
in  the  laudable  defire  of  imitating  them.  At  fii  ft,  his  father 
confined  him  to  drawing  in  crayons  from  the  Laocoon,  the 
Torfo,  and  the  works  of  M.  Angelo  ; and  afterwards  from 
thofe  of  Raphael.  This  mod  excellent  fyftem  of  education 
he  himfelf  thwarted,  by  enaCting  too  much  and  too  minute 
an  imitation,  and  too  long  confinement  to  that  alone  ; at  a 
time  when,  if  the  vivid  fancy  of  youth  had  been  permitted 
to  indulge  itfelf,  Mengs  might  have  imbibed  the  fpirit  which 
animates,  which  governs  the  compofitions  of  thofe  great  la- 
bours which  were  before  him,  inftead  of  dwelling  on  the 
furface,  and  forgetting  the  objeCt  of  the  whole  ; which  is, 
or  ffiould  always  be,  the  prime  end  in  view  in  all  ftudies  made 
upon  the  works  of  others.  That  he  was  capable  of  all  this 
fuily  appears  by  what  he  did,  particularly  by  his  future  rea- 
fonings  (which  are  publifhed)  upon  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal painters  ; and  that  he  did  not  do  it  effectually,  equally 
appears  by  his  paintings  ; which  poffefs  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  lines  and  compofition  oblervable  in  the  works 
of  Raphael,  who  was  his  favourite,  than  his  juft  perception 
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of  point  and  intereft  in  a ftory,  and 'the  true  pathos  with 
which  he  fele&ed  incidents,  and  gave  expreflion  and  grace  to 
his  figures. 

It  was  only  for  three  years  that  his  father,  who  was  ex- 
tremely tyrannical  and  arbitrary,  allowed  him  to  flay  at 
Rome,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  probably  being  anxious  to 
turn  his  fon’s  talents  to  account,  he  obliged  him  to  return 
with  him  to  Drefden,  where  all  this  excellent  preparation 
was  debafed,  by  our  artilt  being  employed  to  paint  portraits 
in  crayons  ; by  which,  however,  he  became  known  to,  and 
employed  by,  the  king  of  Poland,  who  made  him  his  cabinet 
painter,  gave  him  a houfe  and  a penfion,  without  any  other 
obligation,  than  to  give  him  the  preference  of  thofe  works 
he  might  perform,  and  for  which  he  would  pay  the  full 
price.  s 

With  this  good  fortune  he  returned  to  Rome  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  ; at  firft  copying,  but  at  length  beginning  to 
compofe  his  own  piflures.  About  this  time  he  married  a 
young  lady  of  a refpeftable  family,  Margarita  Guazzi,  and 
was  in  hopes  of  being  permitted  finally  and  fully  to  eftablifh 
himfclf  in  Rome ; but  his  father,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
again,  in  1749,  forced  him  to  return  to  Drefden,  and  in  pur- 
fuance  of  his  arbitrary  feeling  quarrelled  with  him,  feized 
his  whole  property,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors. 

His  talents  were  now  his  only  fafeguard  and  fupport,  and, 
to  the  honour  of  the  king,  proved  truly  fo.  His  majefty 
patronized  him,  gave  him  a houfe  and  a carriage,  appointed 
him  his  firft  painter,  and  doubled  his  penfion,  without  any 
obligation,  and  permitted  him  again  to  vifit  Rome. 

His  firft  work  there  was  a copy  of  the  fchool  of  Athens 
by  Raphael,  for  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  which  is  now 
at  Northumberland  Houfe.  The  failure  of  affairs  at  the 
court  of  Saxony  and  Poland,  which  happened  foon  after, 
caufed  a ftoppage  of  his  penfion,  threw  Mengs  upon  the 
world,  and  induced  him  to  accept  many  commiflio'.s  for 
pitlures ; the  principal  one  of  which,  a frefco  ceiling  in 
the  church  of  the  Auguftines,  dedicated  to  St.  Eufebius, 
acquired  him  great  reputation,  and  fome  employment  of  the 
like  nature  in  the  villa  Albani ; wdiere  he  painted  in  frefco 
Apollo,  and  the  Mufes  on  Parnaffus. 

Some  pidures  which  Mengs  had  executed  acquired  him 
the  favou-able  regard  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who,  upon  be- 
coming king  of  Spain  under  the  title  of  Charles  III.,  fent 
fo r him  to  Madrid,  offering  him  a fhip  of  war  to  convey  him, 
a falary  of  2000  doub'oons,  a houfe,  a carriage,  and  to  de- 
fray all  the  expences  amending  his  pr*  fcfiional  labours.  This 
munificent  offer  was  readily  accepted,  and  Mengs  arrived  in 
Spain  in  Odober  1761.  The  king  received  him  with  great 
kindnefs,  and  continued  the  fame  attention  to  him  all  the 
while  he  remained  in  that  countrv,  which  was  feveral  years. 
He  executed  a great  number  of  pidures  both  in  frefco  and  in 
oil,  which  were  highly  admired  and  applauded  by  the  court, 
but  were  criticifed  by  fome,  as  being  too  cold  aud  phlegmatic 
in  their  ftyle  and  expreflion. 

Excefs  of  lludy,  and  difguft  at  the  liarfh  condud  of  fome 
of  his  contemporaries,  afieded  his  health;  and  being  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  domeftic  enjoyment,  having  fent  his  family 
to  Rome,  he  fell  into  defpondency,  and  a decline  approach- 
ing, his  life  was  defpaired  of,  when  he  obtained  permifiion  to 
return  to  Rome,  ftill  enjoying  his  penfion  as  firft  painter  to  the 
king. 

His  health  and  fpirits  were  foon  re-eftablifhed  in  his 
favourite  rcfidencc,  and  he  was  employed  by  Clement 
XIV.  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  ; particularly  in  the  cabinet 
where  the  ancient  papirii  were  preferved.  He  prolonged 
his  ftay  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  could,  though  advifed 
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by  his  friend  the  chevalier  d’Azara,  the  Spanilh  niinifler 
at  Rome,  that  his  return  to  Spain  was  looked  for  by  the 
king,  by  whofe  command  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  go  there 
again.  He  took  part  of  his  family  with  him,  and  remained 
there  two  years  and  a little  more,  painting  many  things;  and 
again  becoming  exhaufted  and  ill,  too  ill  to  profecute  his 
labours,  his  majefty  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  return, 
with  his  penfion  of  3000  feudi,  and  10OO  more  to  divide  in 
dowers  among  his  daughters. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Rome  when  lie  loft  his  wife, 
which  fevere  affliction  entirely  changed  his  mind  and  man- 
ners, and  renderedftiim  morofe  and  unhappy,  a fcourge  to 
himfelf  and  thofe  around  him.  His  old  difeafe  returned 
upon  him,  and  in  a fhort  time  afterwards  he  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  having  only  attained  the  age  of  ji. 

If  the  name  and  qualifications  of  Mengs  had  not  been  fo 
extravagantly  exalted  by  his  friend  and  commentator  Azara, 
and  by  Winkelmann,  it  is  moft  likely  his  memory  would  have 
been  in  more  efteem  with  the  world  than  it  now  is.  But 
when  they  reforted,  in  fpeaking  of  his  talents,  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  abfurdity,  as  to  place  him  above  all  competitors, 
either  ancient  or  modern  ; to  fpeak  of  him  as  the  man  for 
whom  it  was  referved  to  unite  all  the  excellencies  of  art, 
critic ifm  is  excited,  and  a more  fcrupulous  and  lefs  preju- 
diced examination  induced,  which  beftows  upon  our  artift 
a far  lefs  exalted  rank  among  thofe  great  men  with  whom 
h<»  has  been  compared,  and  even  to  whom  he  has  been  pre- 
ferred, than  his  partial  and  prejudiced  friends  allotted  to  him. 
He  certainly  was  the  moft  ingenious  profeffor  they  were 
acquainted  with.  His  Eng  and  laborious  refearches  into  the 
more  obfeure  matters  relating  to  art,  and  his  careful  and 
even  enthufiaftic  examination  of  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
and  confequent  knowledge  of  them,  rendered  him  in  their 
eyes,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  fo  much  tafte  as  enthufi- 
afm,  a kind  of  demi-god.  But  it  is  not  refearches  and 
knowledge  of  this  nature  which  make  the  artift  ; they 
will  indeed  affift  him  with  principles  and  materials,  they  will 
prefent  compofitions,  and  fill  vacant  fpaces  upon  a canvas, 
or  on  a wall,  with  fomething  agreeable  to,  or  impofing  upon, 
the  eye  ; but  if  the  foul  be  wanting,  if  the  true  perception 
of  that  which  alone  ftimulatcs  the  feeling  heart  and  under- 
ftanding  mind,  imprefs  not  its  energy  upon  the  obferver,  the 
artift  is  but  a mechanic,  whofe  ftudies  happen  to  have  fallen 
into  a more  iide-long  track  than  thofe  of  the  generality  ; or 
at  moft  he  may  be  faluted  with  the  title  of  the  man  of 
fcience,  never  in  comparifon  with  the  truly  great  artifts  will 
he  merit  their  diftinguifhing  appellation. 

Thefe  remarks  are  juftly  applicable  to  Mengs,  who,  though 
a very  ingenious  and  extraordinary  man,  is  but  a tame  and 
rather  uninterefting  artift.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his  memoirs 
of  painters  in  Spain,  has  given  a very  excellent  and  juft 
critique  upon  his  merits,  which  we  will  here  tranferibe.  He 
was  excited  to  it  by  a remark  of  Mengs  upon  the  difeourfes 
of  fir  J.  Reynolds,  in  which  that  artift  obferves,  that  “ thofe 
difeourfes  would  lead  youth  into  error,  becaufe  they  abandon 
them  to  fuperficial  principles,  the  only  ones  known  to  the 
author.”  After  fome  little  petulancy  exhibited  in  the 
former  part  of  his  anfwer  to  this  remark,  Mr.  Cumberland 
fays,  “ that  Mengs  was  an  artift  that  had  feen  much  and 
invented  little ; that  he  difpenfes  neither  life  nor  death  to 
his  figures,  excites  no  terror,  roufes  no  paffions,  and  rifles 
no  flights  ; that,  by  ftudying  to  avoid  particular  defefts,  he 
incurs  general  ones,  and  paints  with  tamenefs  and  fervility  ; 
that  the  contracted  fcale  ana  idea  of  miniature  painting  to 
which  he  was  brought  up,  is  t®  be  traced  in  all  or  moft  of 
his  compofitions,  in  which  a finilhed  delicacy  of  pencil  ex- 
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hibits  the  hand  of  the  artift,  but  gives  no  emanation  of  the 
foul  of  a mafter ; if  it  is  beauty,  it  does  not  warm  ; if  it  is 
forrow,  it  excites  no  pity.”  The  pi&ure  ot  our  Saviour’s 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  garden,  known  by  the 
name  of  The  Noli  me  tangere , which  is  in  the  chapel  of  All 
Souls’  college,  Oxford,  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  how 
far  thefe  remarks  are  founded  in  truth. 

As  a critic,  Mengs  has  a more  fair  claim  to  attention. 
He  certainly  entertained  fublime  ideas  of  the  capabilities  of 
art,  and  therefore  infpires  them  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
There  is,  however,  too  great  a mixture  of  metaphyfics 
and  fubtle  difquifition  in  his  writings,  to  be  generally  ufeful. 
His  explanations  of  beauty  and  tafte  are  extremely  vague. 
The  former  is  built  entirely  upon  the  Platonic  fyflem  of  the 
beauty  of  goodnefs.  On  this,  however,  he  propofes  mate- 
rial fele&ion  from  various  obje&s  of  the  fame  kind,  to  pro- 
duce the  beautiful  of  each  fpecies,  and  this  choice  he  com- 
pletely confounds  with  tafte.  Notwithftanding  thefe  de- 
feats, his  writings  convey  much  ufeful  matter,  and  prefent 
many  important  points,  for  the  conlideration  of  an  artift;  as 
they  embrace  all  the  effential  principles  of  the  art  of  painting. 
They  were  publifhed  after  the  death  of  Mengs,  by  his 
friend  the  chevalier  d’ Azara  ; who  alfo  mentions  that  all  the 
technical  parts  of  Winkelmann’s  hiftory  of  the  arts  are  writ- 
ten by  Mengs. 

MENHAIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Fez,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chaus,  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

MENHUSS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Barca  ; 
160  miles  S.W.  of  Tolomata. 

MENIAL  Servants.  See  Servants. 

MENT  AN  Column.  See  Column. 

MENIE',  in  Geography.  See  Miniet. 

MENIF,  or  Menuf,  a town  of  Egypt,  and  chief  place 
of  a diftrift  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

MENIGOUTTE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Parthenay  ; 1 1 miles  S.S.E.  of  Parthenay.  The 
place  contains  880,  and  the  canton  7101  inhabitants  , on  a 
territory  of  240  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

MENIL,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Tigris  ; 
j 10  miles  S.E.  of  Bagdad. 

MENILITE  ; Menilit , Wern.  ; Leler-Opal,  Karft. ; 
Quarz-rejinite  menilite,  Haiiy. 

The  colour  of  this  foflil,  on  the  planes  of  frafture,  is  be- 
tween chefnut  and  liver-brown,  palling  into  hair-brown,  and 
into  greyifh-yellow  ; externally  the  brown  variety  poflefies 
a blueilh  tarnifh,  owing  to  clofely  adhering  particles  of  the 
matrix  in  which  it  is  found. 

It  occurs  in  knob-fhaped  or  tuberofe  imbedded  mafles, 
and  in  amorphous  tuberculated  pieces,  with  rough  dull  fur- 
face. 

Internally  it  is  gliftening,  palling  into  Ihining ; luftre 
i'ometimes  refinous. 

Longitudinal  fra&ure  coarfe  fplintery,  palling  into  flat 
conchoidal ; tranfverfal  frafture  flat  conchoidal,  more  or 
lefs  in  a parallel  dire&ion ; fragments  indeterminately  an- 
gular and  (harp-edged,  tranflucent  on  the  edges.  It  yields 
a greyilh  white  ttreak. 

Not  very  hard ; hardnefs  that  of  the  femiopal ; brittle, 
eafily  frangible.  Spec.  grav.  2 185,  Klapr. ; 2.162,  Jordan. 

It  is  infufible  before  the  blowpipe,  but  becomes  of  a 
lighter  colour,  opaque,  and  flawed.  With  borax  it  fufes 
{lowly,  and  withfome  ebullition.  (According  to  Klaproth’s 


analyfis  of  the  menilite,  a hundred  parts  are  compofed  of 
Silica  - 85.50 

Argil  - 1. 00 

Lime  ...  0.50 

Oxyd  of  iron  - - 0.50 

Water  and  carbonaceous  matter  11.00 


98.50 

It  is  found  near  Paris,  the  darker  variety  at  Menil-Mon- 
tant,  the  lighter  or  greyilh  at  Argenteuil ; at  both  places 
under  a thick  bed  of  clay,  in  a particular  kind  of  (late,  called 
Klebfchiefer  by  Werner,  or  adhefive Jlate.  According  to  Haiiy 
it  alfo  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Maas.  A blackifh-green 
foflil,  agreeing  in  moft  of  its  chara&ers  with  menilite,  and 
likewife  in  being  found  imbedded  in  adhefive  (late,  is  met 
with  at  Zamuto,  in  the  diftrift  of  Semplin,  in  Hungary. 

This  foflil  was  firft  referred  by  Werner  to  the  femiopal  ; 
and  Karften  ftill  enumerates  it  as  a particular  fubfpecies  of 
opal,  under  the  name  of  liver-opal,  derived  from  its  colour. 

MENIMAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  from  which  Smyrna  draws  its  chief  fupply  of 
fruits  and  provifions. 

MENIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Courtray. 
This  town  confifts  of  little  more  than  one  ftreet,  with  one 
parifli  church,  fituated  on  the  Lys  ; and  yet  it  has  been  the 
fubjeft  of  many  contefts  and  viciflitudes  during  various 
wars.  The  place  contains  4911,  and  the  canton  17,769  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  100  kiliometres,  in  feven  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  50®  48'.  E.  long.  30  5'. 

MENING,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a plant  of  the  reftnous  or  palma  Chrijli  kind, 
which  they  ufe  in  medicine : they  dry  and  pow’der  the 

leaves,  and  then  give  them  to  be  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils,  to 
cure  all  forts  of  ftuffings  or  ftoppages  in  the  head.  Its 
leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  finch  and  ivy,  and  are  hairy  ; 
whence  Petiver  has  named  it  ricinus  Guineenfts  hadera  quin- 
quefolia  Virginians  facie  foliis  hirfutis.  It  is  not  known  to 
grow  any  where  in  America.  Philof.  Tranf.  Na  232. 

MENINGE,  in  /Indent  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Africa. 
Plutarch,  in  Mario,  fays  that  Marius  landed  on  the  ifland 
of  Meninge,  and  that  from  thence  he  palled  to  Carthage. 
This  ifland  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Lothophagites,  in  which 
were  two  towns,  viz.  Gerrapolis  and  Meninge. 

MENINGEA  Arteria,  in  Anatomy,  a branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery  diftributed  upon  the  dura  mater. 
See  Artery. 

MENINGES,  from  fxmvl;,  a membrane;  a term  fome- 
times  employed  in  fpeaking  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

MENINGOPHYLAX,  from  pm v£,  a membrane,  and 
Qv\a<rera,  to  guard,  an  inftrument  in  ufe  amongft  the  ancient 
furgeons  for  protecting  the  dura  mater  and  brain  from  in- 
jury, in  their  mode  of  trepanning.  It  was  fomewhat  like 
the  lenticular,  only  its  blade  was  completely  round,  without 
any  edge,  and  it  ended,  like  this  other  inftrument,  in  a len- 
tiform  cup. 

MENINSKI,  or  Menin,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a con- 
fiderable  oriental  fcholar,  was  born  at  Lorraine  in  1623.  Of 
the  early  part  of  his  life  we  have  no  account,  but  he  ltudied 
at  Rome,  and  being  particularly  attached  to  the  acquifition 
of  the  Eaftern  languages,  when  about  the  age  of  thirty  he 
accompanied  the  Polifti  ambaflador  to  Conftantinople,  and 
there  applied  fo  afliduoufly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Turkifh 
tongue,  that  in  a very  (hort  time  he  was  made  firft  inter- 
preter to  the  Polifli  embafly  at  the  Porte  ; and  afterwards 
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was  raifed  to  the  office  of  ambaffador  plenipotentiary  to  an  inch  wide,  almoft  feffile,  alternate,  broadeft  near  the  bafe, 
that  court.  Hence  he  was  naturalized  in  Poland,  and  added  tapering  to  a (harp  narrow  point ; the  margin  (lightly  cre- 
the  termination  flkt  to  the  family  name  of  Mertin.  In  1661  nate,  or  wavy.  The  whole  under-fide  is  covered  with/ruc- 
he accepted  the  poll  of  interpreter  of  the  Oriental  lan-  tification , in  curved  lines,  more  anfwering  to  the  form  of  a 
guages  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  accompanied  the  imperial  crefcent  than  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies.  Sprengel  cen- 
ambaflador  to  the  Porte.  In  1669  he  vifited  the  holy  fe-  fures  Linnasus  without  reafon  for  making  this  fern  a Poly- 

pulchre  at  Jerufalem,  and  was  created  a knight  of  that  podium ; for  the  latter,  having  never  feen  a fpecimen  in 
order.  His  fcrvices  were  fo  much  approved,  that  on  his  fructification,  neceffarily  trufted  to  Plumier,  whofe  figures, 
return  to  Vienna-  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  emperor’s  lefs  faithful  than  ufual,  as  well  as  his  definition,  abundantly 
council  of  war,  as  well  as  firft  interpreter.  He  died  in  juftify  Linnseus. 

1698.  As  an  author,  the  great  work  of  Meniniki  was  his  3.  M .proliferum.  Sw.  n.  3.  (Hemionitis  prolifera  ; Retz. 
“ Thefaurus  Linguarum  Orientalium,”  publilhed  at  Vienna  Obf.  fafc.  6.  38.) — Frond  pinnate;  leaflets  lanceolate,  cre- 
in  1680,  in  four  volumes  folio.  Of  thefe  the  fourth  was  nate,  with  axillary  fmaller  leaflets.  Sent  by  Koenig  from 
entirely  deftroyed  by  the  falling  of  a bomb  upon  the  author’s  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  defcribed  as  a large  decumbent  frn, 
houfe  during  the  liege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  which  with  alternate,  feffile,  lanceolate,  crenate  leaflets , about  half 
obliged  him  to  recompofe  it.  The  other  volumes  were  a foot  long,  abrupt  at  their  bafe.  From  thefe  are  pro- 
greatly  injured  at  the  fame  time,  which  rendered  the  work  duced,  at  their  origin,  other  axillary  fronds  or  branches,  a 
extremely  fcarce  and  dear.  A new  edition  of  it  with  im-  foot  and  half  long,  often  in  pairs,  whofe  leaflets  are  exactly 
provements  w'as  begun  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1780.  The  like  the  former,  but  much  fmaller,  and  th efla/h  has  a knot 
Turkilh,  Pcrfian,  and  Arabian  grammars  contained  in  the  at  the  part  whence  they  originate.  Frud'flcation  in  decuf- 
“ Thefaurus,”  were  republilhed  in  two  volumes  quarto,  fating  irregular  lines,  fo  as  fometimes  to  give  the  character 
1756.  of  a Polypodium,  fometimes  of  an  /Icroflichum. 

MENIPEAN,  Satira  Menipea,  a kind  of  fatire  confift-  4.  M.  criflatum.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.  94. — “ Frond  pin- 
ing of  profe  and  verfe  intermixed.  nate  ; leaflets  nearly  oppofite,  lanceolate,  pointed ; the 

It  is  thus  called  from  Menippus,  a Cynic  philofopher,  who  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  with  obtufe  finely  toothed  fegments  ” 
delighted  in  compofing  fatirical  letters,  & c.  In  imitation  — Native  of  Martinico.  Fronds  about  a foot  and  a half 
of  him,  Varro  alfo  wrote  fatire6  under  the  title  of  “ Satirae  high,  or  more,  with  numerous  falcate  leaflets,  of  a delicate 
Menippae whence  this  fort  of  compofition  is  alfo  deno-  texture,  about  four  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch  broad, 
minated  Varronian  fatire.  The  margin  is  cut  throughout  into  rounded  lobes  or  feg- 

Among  the  moderns,  there  is  a famous  piece  under  this  ments,  finely  toothed  at  their  edge.  Fruftification  copious, 
title,  firft  publilhed  in  1594,  againft  the  chiefs  of  the  league,  in  curved  lines. 

called  alfo  the  “ Catholicon”  of  Spain.  It  is  efteemed  a Swartz  enumerates  this  among  his  doubtful  fpecies ; we 
mafter-piece  for  the  time.  do  not  diftinCtly  fee  for  what  reafon. 

MENISC1UM,  in  Batany , fo  called  by  Schreber,  the  5.  M..ferralum.  Cavan.  Leccion.  548 — “ Frond  pinnate ; 
author  of  the  genus,  from  ^omo-xor,  a crefcent,  in  allufion  to  leaflets  alternate,  lanceolate,  ferrated.” — Native  of  the  Ha- 
the  fhape  of  the  fructification.  Schreb.  Gen.  757.  Sw-artz.  vannah.  Fronds  above  two  feet  high,  (Tuning.  Leaflets  five 
Syn.  Fil.  19.  Sprengel  Crypt.  93.  t.  3.  f.  20.  Cavan.  Leccion.  inches  long,  the  lower  ones  an  inch  broad;  all  ffiarp- 
548.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  3.  Lamarck  DiCt.  v.  4.  93.  pointed,  finely  toothed.  Frudification  in  curved  parallel 
Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Filices.  Nat.  Ord.  Fi/ices,  Linn,  lines. 

Juffi  This  alfo  is  reckoned  by  Swartz  among  the  fpecies  which 

Gen.  Ch.  Capfuks  annulated,  in  fmall,  fingle,  curved  merit  further  inquiry  ; as  well  as  a Menifcium  from  Cayenne, 
lines,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  fituated  tranfverfely,  in  of  which  nothing  is  given  but  the  generic  charaCte-  by  Ri- 
, regular  feries,  betwixt  the  veins  of  the  frond.  Involucrum  chard  in  the  Ades  de  la  Societe  d.' Hifl.  Nat.  de  Paris,  t.  i. 
none.  114. 

Effi.  Ch.  Fructification  in  a feries  of  fmall,  tranfverfe.  Although  Menifcium  is,  as  yet,  known  to  confift  of  but 
crefcent-fhaped  lines,  between  the  veins  of  the  frond.  In-  few  fpecies,  it  has  all  the  characters  of  a very  natural  genus, 
volucrum  none.  nearly  refembling  Hemionitis  indeed  in  character,  but  diffi- 

v 1.  M.  triphyllum.  Swartz,  n.  1 . Sprengel  as  above. — Frond  milar  in  habit. 

three-leaved.  Native  of  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Spren-  MENISCUS,  in  Optics,  a glafs  or  lens,  concave  on  one 
gel  reprefents  the  frond  as  about  five  inches  long,  fmooth,  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other ; fometimes  alfo  called  lunula. 
confifting  of  one  large,  terminal,  oblong,  pointed,  entire  See  Lens,  and  Optic  Glafs. 

leaflet , and  a pair  ot  much  fmaller,  oppofite,  feffile  ones,  a In  a menifeus,  if  the  diameter  of  the  convexity  be  equal 
little  below  it.  Each  of  the  leaflets  is  furniflied  with  a to  that  of  the  concavity,  a ray,  falling  parallel  to  the  axis, 
midrib,  and  numerous  tranfverfe,  oblique,  parallel  veins,  will  continue  parallel  thereto  after  refraCtion. 
connected  by  fine,  regular,  decuflating  lines  of  fruCti-  Such  a menifeus,  therefore,  will  neither  colleCt  nor  difperfe 
fication.  the  rays  ; and  is  therefore  of  no  ufe  in  dioptrics. 

2.  M . relic ulatum.  Sw.  n.  2.  (Polypodium  reticulatum  ; To  find  the  focus  of  a menifeus,  the  rule  is,  as  the  dif- 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1J49.  Afplenium  forbifolium  ; Jacq.  Coll,  ference  of  the  feinidiameters  of  the  convexity  and  concavity 
v.  2.  106.  t.3.  f.  2.  Filix  latifolianon  ramofa,nigristuberculis  is  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  convexity,  fo  is  the  diameter  of 
pulverulenta  ; Plum.  Amer.  6.  t.  9.  Lingua  cervina,  nigris  the  concavity  to  the  diftanceof  the  focus  from  the  menifeus. 
tuberculis  pulverulenta;  Plum.  Fil.  92.  t.  no.)  — Frond  Hence,  if  the  femidiameter  of  the  concavity  be  triple  the 
pinnate;  leaflets  undivided. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  femidiameter  of  the  convexity,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from 
We  have  it  from  St.  Kitt’s.  Plumier  found  it  very  abuu-  the  menifeus  will  be  equal  to  the  femidiameter;  and  there- 
dantly  in  afeending  the  mountain  called  de  la  Calebaffe,  in  fore  the  menifeus  will  be  equivalent  to  a lens  equally  convex 
Martinico.  This  is  a very  large  and  handfome  fern,  about  on  either  fide. 

four  feet  high ; the flalks  fmooth  and  fhiijing,  dark  brown,  Again,  if  the  femidiameter  of  the  concavity  be  double 
or  black.  Leaflets  numerous,  about  afpan  long,  and  above  that  of  the  convexity,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  will  be  equal 
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to  the  diameter  ; and  therefore  the  fhenifcus  will  be  equi- 
valent to  a plano-convex  lens. 

If  the  femidiameter  of  the  concavity  be  quintuple  that  of 
the  convexity,  the  menifcus  will  be  equivalent  to  a fphere. 
The  femidiameter,  therefore,  of  the  convexity  being  given, 
that  of  the  concavity  required  to  remove  the  focus  to  any 
given  diftance  from  the  menifcus,  is  eaiily  found. 

MENISPERMA,  in  Botany , the  feventy-feventh  natural 
order  in  Juffieu’s  fyftem,  the  feventeenth  of  his  thirteenth 
clafs,  named  from  the  principal  genus  belonging  to  it  ; fee 
the  next  article.  For  the  characters  of  the  clafs,  fee  Ge- 
JtANlA.  The  order  is  defined  as  follows : 

Calyx  of  a definite  number  of  leaves.  Petals  of  a defi- 
nite number,  oppolite  to  the  calyx  ; with  an  equal  number 
of  fcales,  in  fome  of  the  g-enera,  at  the  intide  of  the  petals 
and  oppofite  to  them.  Stamens  of  a definite  number,  equal 
to  that  of  the  petals,  and  oppofite  to  them.  Gcrmcns  fe- 
veral,  with  as  many  ftyles  and  ftigmas.  Fruits  as  many, 
either  pulpy  orcapfular,  kidney-fhaped,  each  containing  one 
feed,  of  their  own  fhape  ; many  of  them  however  are  fre- 
quently abortive,  one  only  coming  to  perfection.  Embryo 
flat,  fmall,  with  thin  lobes,  fituated  at  the  top  of  the  flelhy 
albumen,  which  is  much  more  incurved  than  itfclf.  Stem 
fhrubby,  moilly  farmentofe.  Leaves  alternate,  fimple,  with- 
out ftipulas.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  often  in  aggre- 
gate fpikes  or  clutters,  each  collection  attended  by  a Angle 
braCtea ; they  often  become  dioecious  by  intperfeCtion  of 
the  refpeCtive  organs  of  impregnation. 

The  genera  enumerated  by  Jufiieu  are  Cijfampelos  ; Menif- 
permurn  ; Lesha  of  Forfkall,  perhaps  not  different  from  it ; 
Epilaterium  of  Forfter;  and  jibuta  of  Aublet. 

The  oppofite  fituation,  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  of  the 
calyx,  petals,  and  ltamens,  brings  this  order  near  that  of  the 
Bcrberides  ; but  the  germen  ot  the  latter  is  fimple,  with 
many  feeds,  their  albumen  ftraight,  furrounding  the  whole 
embryo,  which  is  longer  thsii  in  the  Menifperma,  and  their 
anthers  are  differently  formed,  being  very  peculiar,  and  open- 
ing by  revolute  valves,  in  the  Berberides.  Their  habits  more- 
over are  very  unlike. 

MENISPERMUM  received  its  name,  compofed  of 
foivn,  the  moon , and  feed , from  Tournefort,  in  the 

Memoires  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences  for  1705  ; in  allufion  to 
the  crefcent-like  form  of  the  feed.  Linn.  Gen.  33 o . 
Schreb.  700.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  1.  v.  3.  41 1.  JulT.  285.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2. 
241.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.  94.  Illuttr.  t.  §24.  Gtertn.  t.46. 
and  t.  70.  Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  Dodecandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sarmcntacex,  Linn.  Menifperma , Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  two  fhort  linear  leaves. 
Cor.  Outer  petals  four,  ovate,  fpreading,  equal  ; inner 
eight,  fmaller,  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  concave,  four  of  them 
in  an  inner  row  and  broader.  S/am.  Filaments  16,  cylin- 
drical, rather  longer  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  terminal,  very 
fhort,  bluntly  four-lobed. 

Female,  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Stam.  Filaments 
eight,  like  the  male,  but  with  pellucid  aborti'e  anthers. 
Pif.  Germens  two  or  three,  fuperior,  ftalked,  ovate,  in- 
curved, approaching  each  other  ; ilyles  folitary,  very  fhort, 
recurved  ; ftigmas  cloven,  obtufe.  Peric.  Berries  two  or 
three,  roundifh-kidney-fhaped,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  folitary, 
large,  kidney-fhaped. 

Gbf.  By  the  accounts  of  authors,  the  number  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  frudification  either  differs  in  different  fpecies, 
or  varies  in  the  fame.  The  above  characters  are  taken  from 
M.  tar.adenfe. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Outer  petals  four,  inner  eight.  Stamens 
fixteen. 


Female,  Petals  as  in  the  male.  Eight  imperfeA  ftamens.. 
Berries  two  or  three,  fingle-feedcd. 

A genus  of  twining,  perennial,  often  fhrubby,  plants, 
altogether  ttrangers  to  Europe,  but  found  in  North  America, 
Arabia  and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  the  Eaff  and  Welt  Indies. 
The  roots  of  fome  are  large  and  folid,  worthy  of  inquiry  as 
to  their  medicinal  powers.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  fimple, 
generally  undivided,  entire,  and  more  or  lefs  dovvnv,  of  a 
heart-fhaped  or  ovatG  figure,  without  fipulas.  Flowers 
fmall,  racemofe,  axillary,  inconfpicuous,  of  a green,  whitifh, 
yellowiih,  or  lurid  hue.  Berries  dark,  the  fize  of  fmall 
peas,  in  fome  cafes  narcotic.  The  fpecies  are  not  very  cor- 
redily  underflood,  and  it  is  probable  many  more  exift  than 
botanifts  have  afeertained.  The  fourteenth  edition  of  SylL 
Veg.  enumerates  eleven.  The  volume  of  Willdenow  which 
comprehends  this  genus  is  not  yet  come  to  our  hands.  We 
fhall  therefore  only  mention  fome  of  the  molt  remarkable 
fpecies. 

M.  ednaderfe.  Canadian  Moon-feed.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  146S. 
Mill.  Illuttr.  t.  93.  (Hedera  monophylla,  convolvuli  foliis, 
virginiana;  Pluk.  Phyt.t.  36.  f.  2 )— Leaves  peltate,  heart- 
fhaped,  rounded  and  angular.  Clufters  compound,  droop- 
ing.—Native  of  North  America — “ from  Canada  to  Caro- 
lina.” Michaux.  Stem  fomewhat  fhrubby,  twining  contrary 
to  the  fun’s  courfe,  ( Miller ,)  round,  fmooth,  leafy,  flightly 
branched.  Leaves  on  long  ftalks,  generally  broader  than 
long,  peltate  a little  way  from  the  bafe,  either  limply  cor- 
date and  undivided,  or  more  or  lefs  deeply  lobed,  the”  lubes 
either  1 ounded  or  angular  ; the  upper  fide  dark  green,  nearly 
fmooth  ; under  glaucous,  a little  hairy  at  the  ribs  and  nume- 
rous veins.  Panicles  in  pairs,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  droop- 
ing. Flowers  greenifh-white.  Berries,  according  to  Clay- 
ton, black. — This  plant  is  preferved  in  fome  botanic  gar- 
dens, but  has  little  beauty  to  recommend  it  to  general 
favour. 

M.  virginicum.  Virginian  Moon-feed.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1468. 
(M.  folio  hederaceo  ; Dill.  Elth.  v.  2.  225.  t.  178.  f.  219.) 
Upper  leaves  ovate,  undivided  ; lower  three-lobed  and  wavy. 
Clufters  fimple,  folitary,  ereCt.—  Native  of  Virginia.  Lin- 
nteus  appears  not  to  have  known  this  fpecies.  The  fpecimen 
in  his  herbarium,  from  whence  the  fpecific  character  was 
taken,  is  only  the  foregoing.  Dillenius  has  well  figured  and 
deferibed  the  real  virginicum,  as  having  leaves  much  refem- 
bling  ivy,  the  upper  ones  being  ovate  and  undivided  ; the 
lower  lobed  and  angular.  The  latter  efpecially  are  fome- 
what downy.  None  of  them  are  peltate.  The  flowers  are 
whitifh,  in  upright,  fimple,  much  fmaller  clufters.  Berries 
black.  Michaux  does  not  mention  this  in  his  Flora . It  is 
faid  to  be  cultivated  in  the  Cambridge  garden,  flowering  in 
July. 

M.  carolinum.  Carolina  Moon-feed.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1468. 
Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  242. — Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
downy  beneath.  Clufters  cymofe. — Native  of  Carolina, 
Linn,  alfo  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  Michaux.  This  has  the 
leaves  heart-fhaped,  undivided,  roughifh  above,  foft  and 
downy  beneath.  Clufers  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves,  cy- 
mofe, hairy,  of  numerous  fmall flowers.  Michaux  fays  the 
berries  are  red  ; otherwife  we  fhould  have  a fufpicion  that  his 
plant  was  the  virginicum. 

M.  Cocculus.  Indian-berry  Moon-feed.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1468.  (Coccuke  officinarum  ; B<auh.  Pin.  311.  Cocci; 
Ger.  em.  1348.  Tuba  baccifera  ; Rumph.  Amb.  v.  5-35. 
t.  22.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  fomewhat  downy 
beneath.  Clufters  compound,  from  t«e  naked  woody  flem. 
Berries  nearly  globular.  Native  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 
This  has  a very  woody,  branched  and  twifted  fern,  from 
whence  the  fowers  proceed,  in  compound  clufers.  The 
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branches  are  leafy.  Leaves  large,  a fpan  long,  heart-thaped, 
pointed  ; dark  green  above  ; downy  beneath ; on  long 
twilted  foojlalks.  Berries  purplifli-black,  as  big  as  a black 
currant ; but  they  come  to  us  dried,  and  of  a much  fmaller 
fize.  They  are  ufed  in  India  for  catching  fi(h,  which  they 
intoxicate  if  thrown  into  the  water.  Their  ufe  for  this 
purpofe  is,  we  believe,  prohibited  in  England  ; nor  is  it  eafy 
to  account  for  the  copious  importation  of  thefe  berries  as  an 
article  of  trade,  unlefs  they  ferve  to  adulterate  fermented 
liquors,  as  is  often  reported.  (See  CoccULtrs  and  Cis- 
SAMPELOS. ) We  apprehend  that  Poiret,  quoted  in  the  laft 
article,  has  confounded  two  very  diftindt  plants.  We  have 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  name  of  Menifpermum  orbicu- 
Iatum,  as  well  as  from  the  Mauritius,  fpecimens  which  an- 
fwer  exactly  to  his  defeription  of  the  female  CiJJampelos 
Cocculus  ; but  their  axillary  fimple  clujlers,  and  large  heart- 
fhaped  brafleas,  to  fay  nothing  of  their  rounder  leaves,  mark 
them  as  fufficiently  diftindt  from  the  above  ftirub  of  Rum- 
phius.  Perhaps  the  berries  of  fcveral  Indian  plants,  of 
this  family,  may  have  the  fame  intoxicating  quality,  and  be 
ufed  indiferiminately. 

Menispeiimum,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy 
climbing  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the 
Canadian  moon-feed  (M.  canadenfe)  ; the  Virginian  moon- 
feed  (M.  virginicum)  ; and  the  Carolina  moon-feed  (M. 
carolinum. ) 

Method  of  Culture. — The  two  firft  forts  are  eafily  propa- 
gated by  laying  down  the  branches  in  the  autumn  feafon,and 
when  the  layers  have  made  good  roots,  in  the  following  au- 
tumn they  may  be  feparated  and  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  remain.  /\s  their  branches  are  weak  and  {lender,  they 
require  fupport ; and  when  planted  near  trees  thrive  better 
than  in  an  open  fituation. 

And  the  third  fort  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots, 
and  planting  them  out  in  the  fpring,  a little  before  the 
plants  begin  to  (hoot,  in  warm  fituations  where  the  foil  is 
light,  as  in  llrong  retentive  land  the  roots  are  apt  to  rot. 
When  planted  dole  to  a wall  expofed  to  the  fouth  or  weft, 
their  ftalks  may  be  faftened  againft  the  wall  to  prevent  their 
trailing  upon  the  ground  ; in  which  fituations  the  plants  fre- 
quently flower.  They  fhould  have  a little  fhelter  in  fevere 
froft,  in  order  to  preferve  their  ftalks. 

All  thefe  plants  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  Ihrub- 
beries  and  other  parts  of  pleaiure  grounds. 

MENITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Brunn  ; nine  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brunn. 

MENKIN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 36 
nules  N.E.  of  Boli. 

MENMEN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 18 
miles  N.W.  of  Smyrna. 

MENNO,  in  Biography.  See  the  following  article. 

MENNONITES,  in  Ecclcfajlical  Hijlory,  a fed  in  the 
United  Provinces,  in  moft  refpedts  the  fame  with  thofe  in 
other  places  called  Anabaptifts. 

They  had  their  rife  in  1 536,  when  Menno  Simon,  a native 
of  Friefland,  who  had  been  a Romifh  prieft,  and  a notorious 
profligate,  refigned  his  rank  and  office  in  the  Romilh 
church,  and  publicly  embraced  the  communion  of  the  Ana- 
baptifts. 

Menno  was  born  at  Witmarfum,  a village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bolfwcrt,  in  Friefland,  in  the  year  1505,  and 
died  in  1561,  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  at  the  country  feat 
of  a certain  nobleman,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Oldefloe, 
who,  moved  with  compaffion  by  a view  of  the  perils  to 
which  Menno  was  expofed,  and  the  fnares  that  were 
daily  laid  for  his  ruin,  took  him,  with  certain  of  his  affo- 
ciates,  into  his  protection,  and  gave  him  an  afylum.  The 


writings  of  Menno,  which  are  almoft  all  compofed  in  the 
Dutch  language,  were  publilhed  in  folio,  at  Amfterdam,  in 
the  year  1651.  About  the  year  1537,  Menno  was  earneftly 
folicited  by  many  of  the  fed  with  which  he  conneded  him- 
felf,  to  affume,  among  them,  the  rank  and  fnndions  of  a 
public  teacher  ; and  as  he  looked  upon  the  perfons  who  made 
this  propofal,  to  be  exempt  from  the  fanatical  phrenzy  of 
their  brethren  at  Munfter'  (though,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, they  were  originally  of  the  fame  (lamp,  only  ren- 
dered fomewhat  wifer  by  their  bufferings),  he  yielded  to  their 
intreaties.  From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  tra- 
velled from  one  country  to  another,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, exercifing  his  miniltry,  under  preffures  and  calamities  of 
various  kinds,  that  fucceeded  each  other  without  interruption, 
and  conftantly  expofed  to  the  danger  of  falling  a vidim  to 
the  feverity  of  the  laws.  Eaft  and  Weft  Friefland,  together 
with  the  province  of  Groningen,  were  firft  vifited  by  this 
zealous  apollle  of  the  Anabaptifts  ; from  thence  hedireded 
his  courfe  into  Holland,  Guelderland,  Brabant,  and  Weft- 
phalia,  continued  it  through  the  German  provinces  that  lie 
on  the  coalts  of  the  Baltic  fea,  and  penetrated  fo  far  as 
Livonia.  In  all  thefe  places  his  minifterial  labours  were 
attended  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  and  added  to  his  fed  a 
prodigious  number  of  followers.  Hence  he  is  defervedly 
conlidered  as  the  common  chief  of  almoft  all  the  Anabap- 
tifts, and  the  parent  of  the  fed  that  {till  fubfifts  under  that 
denomination.  Menno  was  a man  of  genius,  and  direded 
by  a very  found  judgment ; he  poffeffed  a natural  and  per- 
fuafive  eloquence,  and  fuch  a degree  of  learning  as  made 
him  pafs  for  an  oracle  in  the  eftimation  of  the  multitude. 
He  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  a man  of  probity,  of 
a meek  and  tradable  fpirit,  gentle  in  his  manners,  pliable  and 
obfequious  in  his  commerce  with  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
charaders,  and  extremely  zealous  in  promoting  pradical 
religion  and  virtue,  which  he  recommended  by  hi3  example, 
as  well  as  by  his  precepts.  The  plan  of  dodrine  and  dif- 
cipline  drawn  up  by  Menno  was  of  a much  more  mild  and 
moderate  nature  than  that  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  Ana- 
baptifts, whofe  tumultuous  proceedings  have  been  recited 
under  that  article,  but  fomewhat  more  fevere,  though  more 
clear  and  confident  than  the  dodrine  of  the  wifer  branches  of 
that  fed,  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  reftoration  of 
the  Chriftian  church  to  its  primitive  purity.  Accordingly, 
he  condemned  the  plan  of  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  that  was 
founded  on  the  profped  of  a new  kingdom,  to  be  mira- 
culoufly  eitablifhed  by  Jefus  Chrift  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
government  and  the  deftrudion  of  human  rulers,  and  which 
had  been  the  fatal  and  pellilential  fource  of  fuch  dreadful 
commotions,  fuch  execrable  rebellions,  and  fuch  enormous 
crimes.  He  declared,  publicly,  his  diflike  of  that  dodrine 
which  pointed  out  the  approach  of  a marvellous  reformation 
in  the  church  by  the  means  of  a new  and  extraordinary 
effufion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  expreffed  his  abhorrence 
of  the  licentious  tenets  which  feveral  of  the  Anabaptifts 
had  maintained,  with  refped  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  polygamy 
and  divorce,  and,  finally,  confidered  as  unworthy  of  tolera- 
tion, thofe  fanatics  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  Holy 
Ghoft  continued  to  defeend  into  the  minds  of  many  chofen 
believers,  in  as  extraordinary  a manner  as  he  did  at  the  firft 
cftablilhment  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  that  he  teftified 
this  peculiar  prefence  to  feveral  of  the  faithful,  by  miracles, 
predictions,  dreams,  and  vifions  of  various  kinds.  He  re- 
tained, indeed,  the  dodtrines  commonly  received  among  the 
Anabaptifts,  in  relation  to  the  baptifm  of  infants,  the  mil- 
lenium,  or  thoufand  years  reign  of  Chrift  upon  earth,  the 
exclufion  of  magiftrates  from  the  Chriftian  church,  the  abo- 
lition «f  war,  and  the  prohibition  of  oaths  enjoined  by  our 
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Saviour,  and  the  vanity  as  well  as  the  pernicious  effefts  of 
human  fcience.  But  while  Menno  retained  thefe  dodlrines 
in  a general  fenfe,  he  explained  and  modified  them  in  fuch 
a manner,  as  made  them  refemble  the  religious  tenets  that 
were  univerfally  received  in  the  Proteftant  churches  ; and 
this  rendered  them  agreeable  to  many,  and  made  them  appear 
inoffenfive  even  to  numbers  who  had  no  inclination  to  em- 
brace them.  It  however  fo  happened,  that  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines  confidered  in  themfelves,  the  eloquence  of  Menno, 
which  fet  them  off  to  fnch  advantage,  and  the  circumftances 
of  the  times,  gave  a high  degree  of  credit  to  the  religious 
fyftem  of  this  famous  teacher  among  the  Anabaptifts,  fo 
that  it  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  that  fedl.  And  thus  it  was 
in  confequence  of  the  miniftry  of  Menno,  that  the  different 
forts  of  Anabaptifts  agreed  together  in  excluding  from  their 
communion  the  fanatics  that  difhonoured  it,  and  in  renonncing 
all  tenets  that  were  detrimental  to  the  authority  of  civil 
government ; and,  by  an  unexpedled  coalition,  formed  them- 
felves into  one  community. 

Though  the  Mennonites  ufually  pafs  for  a fedl  of  Ana- 
baptifts, yet  M.  Herman  Schyn,  a Mennonite  minifter,  who 
has  publilhed  their  hiftory  and  apology,  maintains,  that  they 
are  not  Anabaptifts,  either  in  principle  or  by  origin.  How- 
ever, nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this  fadl,  viz.  that 
the  firft  Mennonite  congregations  were  compofed  of  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  Anabaptifts,  of  thofe  who  had  been  always 
inoffenfive  and  upright,  and  of  thofe  who,  before  their  con- 
verfion  by  the  miniftry  of  Menno,  had  been  feditious  fanatics  : 
befides,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Mennonites  do  adtually  retain, 
at  this  day,  fome  of  thofe  opinions  and  dodlrines,  which  led 
the  feditious  and  turbulent  Anabaptifts  of  old  to  the  com- 
mifiion  of  fo  many  and  luch  enormous  crimes  : fuch  parti- 
cularly is  the  dodlrine  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift’s 
kingdom,  or  of  the  church  of  the  New  Teftament,  though 
modified  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have  loft  its  noxious  qua- 
lities, and  to  be  no  longer  pernicious  in  its  influence. 

The  Mennonites  are  fubdivided  into  feveral  fedls ; whereof 
the  two  principal  are  the  Flandrians,  or  Flemingians,  and  the 
Waterlandians.  The  opinions,  fays  Mofheim,  that  are  held 
in  common  by  the  Mennonites,  feem  to  be  all  derived  from 
this  fundamental  principle,  that  the  kingdom  which  Chrift 
eftablifhed  upon  earth  is  a vifible  church  or  community, 
into  which  the  holy  and  juft  alone  are  to  be  admitted,  and 
which  is  confequently  exempt  from  all  thofe  inflitutions 
and  rules  of  difeipline,  that  have  been  invented  by  human 
wifdom,  for  the  corredlion  and  reformation  of  the  wicked. 
This  principle,  indeed,  was  avowed  by  the  ancient  Menno- 
nites, but  it  is  now  almoft  wholly  renounced  ; neverthelefs, 
from  this  ancient  dodtrine,  many  of  the  religious  opinions, 
that  diftinguifh  the  Mennonites  from  all  other  Chriftian  com- 
munities, feem  to  be  derived  : in  confequence  of  this  doc- 
trine, they  admit  none  to  the  facrament  of  baptifm,  but 
perfons  that  are  come  to  the  full  ufe  of  their  reafon ; they 
neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their  communion,  nor  allow 
any  other  members  to  perform  the  fundfions  of  magiftracy  ; 
they  deny  the  lawfulnefs  of  repelling  force  by  force,  and 
confider  war,  in  all  its  lhapes,  as  unchriftian  and  unjuft  s 
they  entertain  the  utmoft  averfion  to  the  execution  of  juf- 
tice,  and  more  efpecially  to  capital  puniftiments  ; and  they 
alfo  refufe  to  confirm  their  teftimony  by  an  oath.  The 
particular  fentiments  that  divided  the  more  confiderable 
focieties  of  the  Mennonites  are  the  following  ; the  rigid 
Mennonites,  called  the  Flemingians,  maintain  with  various 
degrees  of  rigour,  the  opinions  of  their  founder  Menno,  as  to 
the  human  nature  of  Chrift,  alleging  that  it  was  produced 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  creating  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  ; the  obligation  that  binds  us  to  walh  the  feet 
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of  ftrangers,  in  confequence  of  our  Saviour’s  command  ; 
the  necefiity  of  excommunicating  and  avoiding,  as  one  would 
do  the  plague,  not  only  avowed  finners,  but  alfo  all  thofe 
who  depart,  even  in  fome  light  inftances  pertaining  to  drefs, 
&c.  from  the  fimplicity  of  their  anceftors  ; the  contempt 
due  to  human  learning,  and  other  matters  of  lefs  moment. 
However,  this  auftere  fyftem  declines,  and  the  rigid  Men- 
nonites are  gradually  approaching  towards  the  opinions  and 
difeipline  of  the  more  moderate  Waterlandians. 

The  firft  fettlement  of  the  Mennonites,  in  the  United 
Provinces,  was  granted  them  by  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; but  it  was  not 
before  the  following  century,  that  their  liberty  and  tran- 
quillity were  fixed  upon  folid  foundations,  when,  by  a con- 
feflion  of  faith,  publilhed  in  the  year  1626,  they  cleared 
themfelves  from  the  imputation  of  thofe  pernicious  and  de- 
teftable  errors  that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge.  In  order 
to  appeafe  their  inteftine  difeords,  a confiderable  part  of 
the  Anabaptifts  of  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Friefland,  con- 
cluded their  debates  in  a conference  held  at  Amfterdam, 
in  the  year  1630,  and  entered  into  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
communion,  each  referving  to  themfelves  a liberty  of  re- 
taining certain  opinions.  This  affociation  was  renewed  and 
confirmed  by  new  refolutions,  in  the  year  1649  ; in  confe- 
quence of  which  the  rigorous  laws  of  Menno  and  his  fuc- 
ceflors  were,  in  various  refpedls,  mitigated  and  corrected. 
Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hift. 

MENOCHIO,  Jacopo,  in  Biography,  a learned  Italian 
jurift,  was  born  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  probably  educated, 
and  was  ele£ted,  in  1 535,  to  the  prpfeflorftiip  of  civil  law 
in  its  univerfity.  Five  years  afterwards  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  the 
newly  eredled  univerfity  of  Mondovi.  In  1566,  he  removed 
to  Padua,  and  became  profeflor  there,  firft  of  common  law, 
and  afterwards  of  civil  law.  In  1589,  he  was  recalled  by 
the  fenate  of  Milan  to  Pavia,  and  was,  at  length,  eledled  a 
fenator  of  Milan,  and  prefident  of  the  extraordinary  magif- 
tracy.  He  died  in  the  city  in  1607.  He  was  a voluminous 
writer  on  fubjedfs  connedled  with  his  profeflion,  fome  of 
which  are  ftill  referred  to  by  lawyers,  particularly  his  trea- 
ties “ De  conjedluris  ultimum  Voluntatum,”  and  “ De 
tacitis  et  ambiguis  conventionibus.”  Thefe  are  held  in  high 
eftimation,  and  their  author  was  unqueltionably  reckoned 
the  firft  dodlor  in  civil  and  canon  law  of  the  age  in  which 
he  livid. 

Menochio,  John  Stephen,  a learned  Jefuit,  who  flou- 
riftied  in  the  former  part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  fon  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Pavia  in  1576.  At  the  age  of 
feventeen  he  entered  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  where  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  induftry  and  talents,  and  was,  at  the 
clofe  of  his  academical  courfe,  feledled  to  fill  the  chair  of 
profefior : he  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  moft  honourable 
polls  belonging  to  the  fociety,  in  the  colleges  and  provinces 
of  Italy.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1656.  His  principal  works 
are,  1.  “ Hieropoliticon,  feu  Inllitutiones  Politics  e Sacris 
Scripturis  deprompt-jc;”  2.  “ De  Republica  Hebraeorum;” 

3.  “ Inllitutiones  (Economics  ex  SacrisLiteris  depromptae;” 

4.  “ Brevis  Explicatio  fenfus  Literalis  totius  Scripturs.” 
The  bell  edition  of  the  latt  mentioned  work  was  edited 
by  father  Tournemine  in  1719,  in  2 vols.  folio:  it  was 
accompanied  with  a number  of  valuable  treatifes  and  diflerta- 
tions  on  biblical  fubjedts.  This  father  wrote  “ A Hiftory 
of  Chrift,”  and  fix  volumes  of  “ Diflertations,”  chiefly  in- 
tended to  elucidate  the  holy  feriptures.  Moreri. 

MENOLOGY,  Menolocium,  from  unv,  month,  and  \oyo;, 
difeourfe,  in  the  Greek  church,  is  much  the  lame  with  martyr- 
olopy,  or  calendar,  in  the  Latin. 
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The  Greek  menologium  is  divided  into  the  feveral  months 
in  the  year  ; and  contains  an  abridgment  of  the  lives  of  the 
faints,  with  a bare  commemoration  of  the  names  of  fuch  whofe 
lives  were  never  written.  The  Greeks  have  various  meno- 
logies  ; and  the  Romans  tax  them  with  inferting  divers 
heretics,  in  their  menologies,  as  faints.  Baillet  treats  of 
them  at  large. 

MENORRHAGIA,  in  Medicine,  an  excefiive  difcharge 
of  the  menfes  in  women. 

The  flow  of  the  menfes  is  confidered  a3  excefiive,  when 
it  recurs  more  frequently,  when  it  continues  longer,  or 
when,  during  the  ordinary  continuance,  it  is  more  abundant, 
than  is  ufual  with  the  fame  perfon  at  other  times,  and  more 
efpecially  when  it  gives  rife  to  a train  of  fymptoms,  indica- 
tive of  a general  diminution  of  the  conftitutional  ftrength. 
But  as  molt  women  arc  liable  to  fome  inequality  with  refpeft 
to  the  period,  the  duration,  and  the  quantity  of  the  ca- 
tamenia ; fo  it  is  only  when  thefe  deviations  are  excefiive, 
or  permanent,  fo  as  to  induce  a manifeft  deterioration  of  the 
health,  that  they  are  to  be  deemed  morbid.  The  affedtions 
of  the  other  functions  of  the  body,  therefore,  are  confi- 
dered by  Dr.  Cullen  as  the  chief  teft  of  the  excefiive  dif- 
charge in  individuals  refpeCtively.  When  a larger  flow  than 
ufual,  he  fays,  of  the  menfes  has  been  preceded  by  head- 
ache, giddinefs,  or  dyfpnaea,  and  has  been  ulhered  in  by  a 
cold  ftage,  and  is  attended  with  much  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  with  a frequent  pulfe,  heat  and  thirft,  it  may 
then  be  confidered  as  preternaturally  large.  (Cullen,  Firft 
Lines,  par.  971)  The  fymptoms  which  inordinate  men- 
ftraation  leaves  behind,  however,  are  the  mod  decided 
proofs  of  its  morbid  influence.  For  after  a repetition  of 
the  copious  difeharges,  the  patient  exhibits  many  fymptoms 
of  debility  : the  face  becomes  pale,  and,  if  the  lofs  of  blood 
have  been  profufe,  of  a remarkably  fallow  or  yellowilh-white 
complexion,  which  has  been  aptly  termed  exfanguine,  or 
bloodlefs ; the  pulfe  is  weak  and  fmall,  and  rather  more 
frequent  than  natural ; an  unufual  lafiitude  is  felt,  and  great 
debility  on  attempting  to  ufe  exercife ; the  breathing  is 
hurried  by  flight  exertions  ; and  the  back  becomes  painful 
from  continuance  in  an  ereft  pofture,  in  conlequence  of  the 
fceblenefs  of  the  mufcles  which  fupport  it : towards  even- 
ing, likewife,  the  feet  are  fomewhat  enlarged  by  cedematous 
fwelling.  Other  marks  of  debility,  too,  ©ften  appear  ; 
efpecially  lofs  of  appetite,  with  pain  of  the  ftomach,  flatu- 
lence, and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion  ; frequent  ten- 
dency to  fyncope  or  fainting  ; palpitation  of  the  heart  ; 
and  a weaknefs  of  mind,  which  becomes  liable  to  ftrong 
emotions  from  flight  caufes,  particularly  when  fuddenly  ap- 
plied. From  the  local  debility,  produced  in  the  parts  from 
which  the  excefiive  difcharge  proceeds,  there  is  alfo  fre- 
quently a mucous  difcharge,  or  leucorrhsea,  fucceeding  the 
menorrhagia  ; and,  in  many  cafes,  when  the  debility  has 
been  much  augmented  by  a recurrence  of  the  diforder,  there 
is  a regular  alternation  of  the  one  and  the  other  ; the  leu- 
corrhaea  always  appearing  on  the  ceffation  of  the  menorrha- 
gia, and  continuing  until  the  latter  again  returns ; or,  in  a 
word,  becoming  habitual.  See  LEUCORRHiEA. 

We  fhall  not  here  enter  into  any  theoretical  difeuflion  of 
the  nature  of  the  menftrual  hsemorrhagy.  It  will  be  fufli- 
cient  to  Hate,  that  it  is  generally  of  what  is  called  the  adtive 
kind,  and  that  it  is  accompanied  by  fome  degree  of  febrile 
nifus  throughout  the  circulating  fyftem.  The  menorrhagia 
has  hence  been  confidered  as  depending,  either  upon  the 
preternatural  increafe  of  the  haemorrhagic  effort  of  the  veflels 
of  the  uterus,  or  upon  a preternatural  laxity  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  uterine  arteries,  the  haemorrhagic  effort  re- 
maining as  in  the  natural  Hate.  Cullen,  loc.  cit. 


The  exciting  caufet  of  menorrhagia  may,  therefore,  be  in- 
cluded under  the  following  heads,  ift.  Thofe  which  in- 
creafe the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  uterine  veffels ; fuch  as  a 
full  nutritious  diet,  much  ftrong  liquor,  and  efpecially  when 
taken  to  the  length  of  frequent  intoxication,  or  combined 
with  a fedentary  life.  There  is  much  lefs  of  menorrhagia 
among  the  females  of  the  lower  clafs,  in  the  country,  w ho 
ufe  a moderate  diet,  and  take  regular  exercife,  than  among 
the  ladies  of  the  higher  clafs,  who  live  high,  and  ufe  little 
aftive  exercife,  and  particularly  among  thofe  who  take  wine 
freely,  though  not  to  excefs.  And  when  young  women 
have  been  weakened  by  this  haemorrhage,  their  matron- 
friends  have  too  often  recourfe  to  more  wine,  and  fuller 
diet,  to  reftore  the  ftrength.  This  is  even  done  in  the 
pregnant  ftate,  to  prevent  abortions,  when  the  oppofite  fyf- 
tem ftiould  be  adopted,  with  a view  of  diminifhing  both  local 
and  general  plethora.  2dly.  All  caufes  which  determine 
the  blood  more  copioufly  and  forcibly  into  the  uterine  vef- 
fels, tend  of  courfe  to  bring  on  menorrhagia.  Such  are 
violent  {trainings  of  the  whole  body,  from  particular  exer- 
tions of  the  mufcular  ftrength  ; violent  {hocks  from  falls ; 
fevere  blows  or  coutufions  on  the  lower  belly  ; violent  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind  ; and  violent  exercife,  efpecially  in  dancing. 
For  in  the  laft  mentioned  inftance,  the  combination  of  the 
mufcular  exertion  wit]}  the  eredt  pofture  tends  materially  to 
diredt  the  current  of  blood  to  the  uterus : and  hence  the 
exercife  of  dancing  has  fometimes  been  found  an  effectual 
remedy  for  obftrudted  menftruation.  3dly.  Whatever  ir- 
ritates particularly  the  veflels  of  the  uterus,  may  induce 
menorrhagia ; as  excefs  in  venery,  or  the  exercife  of  it 
during  the  time  of  menftruation  ; a coftive  habit  of  body, 
giving  occafion  to  violent  ftraining  at  ftool ; cold  applied  to 
the  feet.  4thly.  Whatever  may  have  forcibly  overftrained 
the  extremities  of  the  uterine  veflels,  and  left  them  confe- 
quently  in  a weakened  and  relaxed  ftate : fuch  as  frequent 
abortions,  and  tedious  difficult  labours,  which  give  rife  to 
excefiive  difcharge ; likewife  frequent  pregnancy,  with- 
out nurfing,  which  often  not  only  deranges  the  general 
health,  but  occafions  fuch  a derangement  of  the  uterine 
fyftem,  as  leads  to  the  produdtion  of  frequent  abortion, 
terminating  in  the  conftant  occurrence  of  menorrhagia  and 
leucorrhsea  in  alternate  fuccefiion.  And,  laftly,  all  caufes 
inducing  a general  laxity  of  the  habit,  fuch  as  living  much 
in  hot  chambers,  drinking  much  of  warm  relaxing  liquors, 
as  tea  and  coffee  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inability  of 
procuring  more  fubftantial  diet,  combined  with  watching, 
fatigue,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  other  caufes  of  conftitutional 
debility,  which  often  give  rife  to  the  conftant  alternations  of 
menorrhagia  and  leucorrhasa  in  women  of  the  lower  claffes. 

The  treatment  of  menorrhagia  muft  neceffarily  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  different  caufes  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  dif- 
ferent llates  of  conftitution  under  which  it  occurs.  In  all 
inftances,  however,  it  is  of  the  firft  importance  to  avoid 
the  immediate  caufes  of  the  malady,  where  thefe  are  ob- 
vious, and  can  be  fhunned  ; for  in  this  way  the  returns  of  the 
difeafe  may  be  often  entirely  warded  off,  and  the  health  be 
fully  reftored,  without  recourfe  to  medicine. 

When  this  has  not  been  done,  and  a copious  menftrual 
difcharge  has  come  on,  it  will  require  the  fame  kind  of 
treatment  as  other  adive  haemorrhagies ; efpecially  if  the  pa- 
tient be  of  a moderately  ftrong  habit ; namely,  fuch  means  as 
tend  to  allay  inordinate  aftion  of  the  blood-veffels.  One  of 
the  mod  important  of  thefe  means  is  the  application  of 
cold,  or,  more  corredly  fpeaking,  the  abftra&ion  of  the 
ftimulus  of  heat.  With  this  view  the  apartment  ftiould  be 
kept  cool,  the  bed  clothes  ftiould  be  light,  and  the  beds 
not  too  foft  ; cold  drink  fhould  be  taken,  as  freely  as  the 
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former  habits  of  the  patient  will  allow  ; and  even  cold  ap- 
plications (hould  be  made,  as  near  to  the  bleeding  veffels  as 
may  be,  by  applying  wet  cloths  to  the  pudendum  and  round 
the  loins.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  extremely  important  for 
the  patient  to  remain  entirely  at  reft,  and  that  in  the  hori- 
zontal polture ; to  avoid  the  quickened  circulation,  which 
exertion  produces,  and  the  influence  of  gravitation  upon 
the  unfupported  veffels  in  the  erefit  position.  The  diet 
fhould  likewife  be  light  and  cooling,  all  ftimulants  being 
difearded  ; and  the  bowels  fhould  be  kept  open  by  gentle 
laxatives,  that  occalion  little  ftimulus  ; fuch  as  the  neutral 
falls,  caftor  oil,  manna,  fulphur,  &c.  Or  the  lower  bowels 
may  be  emptied  by  clyfters,  which,  if  ufed  cold,  will  have 
the  double  effedl  of  removing  the  irritation  of  faeces,  and 
alfo  of  refrigerating  the  uterus,  by  the  contiguity  of  thefe 
parts- 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  menorrhagia  occurs  in  ro- 
buft  women,  and  is  accompanied  with  quicknefs  and  fome 
bar  duel's  of  the  pulfe,  with  fevere  pains  in  the  back  re  fe  ta- 
bling thole  of  parturition,  and  other  febrile  fymptoms.  In 
thefe  cafes  it  is  fornetimes  advifable  to  diminifh  the  general 
atlion  of  the  vafcular  fyflem  by  bleeding  from  the  arm, 
fuch  a practice,  however,  is  not  often  neceffary  ; for  there 
are  few  cafes,  in  which  the  refrigerating  plan  above  men- 
tioned, if  purfued  with  attention  and  exigence,  will  not  tend 
to  moderate  the  difeharge. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  menorrhagia  arifes  from  an 
apparent  relaxation  of  the  veffels  of  the  uterus,  although 
the  pra&ice  of  depletion  mud  not  be  adopted,  yet  all  the 
fources  of  irritation  mutt  be  fhunned  with  equal  care  : for, 
under  fuch  circumftances,  the  general  irritability,  or  fufeep- 
tibility  of  excitement,  is  ufually  much  increaled,  and  lefs 
adtivc  ftimuli  produce  a greater  effedt.  The  menorrhagia 
may  be  prel'umed  to  arife  from  fuch  a relaxed  ftate  of  the 
uterine  veffels,  from  the  general  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
patieut’s  habit,  indicated  by  palenefs  of  complexion,  thin  and 
flabby  ftate  of  the  raufcular  flefh,  languor,  and  incapability 
of  exertion  ; as  well  as  from  a knowledge  of  her  previous 
ftate  of  indifpofition,  of  her  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  imme- 
diate exciting  caufes  ; and  particularly  from  the  circum- 
ftance,  that,  in  the  intervals  of  menftruation,  fhe  is  fubjedl 
to  leucorrhaea.  Quietnefs  and  the  horizontal  porture  are 
ft  ill  more  requifite  in  this  than  in  the  former  cafe.  And 
as  there  is  often  much  general  irritation  combined  with  this 
condition  of  the  habit,  fmall  dofes  of  an  opiate  may  be 
employed,  with  confiderable  benefit,  in  moderating  the  dif- 
eharge. In  the  cafe  of  a plethoric  habit,  however,  opiates 
would  tend  to  produce  an  aggravation  of  the  complaint 
by  their  ftimulus,  and  therefore  mud  be  employed  with 
camion.  Aftringent  medicines  muft  be  reforted  to,  in  the 
cafe  of  menorrhagia  from  relaxation,  fuch  a6  alum,  the  ful- 
phuric  acid,  and  fome  of  the  preparations  of  iron.  The 
aftiingent  operation  of  thefe,  however,  when  given  inter- 
nal y,  is  not  always  very  aftive  : the  chalybeates,  efpecially 
the  muriated  tinflure  ef  iron,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  moft 
efficacious.  The  aftringents  may  be  employed  externally, 
that  is,  may  be  applied  locally,  as  wafhes,  with  advan- 
tage. Thefe  aftringent  and  tonic  medicines,  however,  are 
adminiftered  perhaps  with  more  decided  benefit,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  menftruation,  when  they  adl  rather  as  preventives, 
than  as  direGly  curative,  by  flrengthening  the  whole  fyftem; 
and  tend  alfo  to  remove  the  leucorrhxa,  which  fo  often 
exifts  at  tbofe  times.  Cold  bathing,  chalybeate  medicines, 
the  metallic  falls,  cinchona  and  other  bitters,  together  with 
exercife,  efpecially  in  a carriage,  arc  all  ferviceable  in  this 
view,  during  the  intervals : and  all  the  remedies  recom- 
mended in  the  cafe  of  Leucorrheea , (fee  that  article,)  al- 
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though  fome  of  them  are  too  ftimulant  to  be  exhibited 
during  the  occurrence  of  menorrhagia  from  debility,  may 
be  reforted  to  with  benefit  in  the  intervals.  The  patients 
fhould  alfo  ufe  a good  nutritious  diet  at  the  fame  time. 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  thefe  remedies  fhould  be  em- 
ployed in  menorrhagia,  from  whatever  caufes  it  may  have 
been  originally  produced,  if  the  difeafe  have  already  induced 
a confiderable  degree  of  debility  in  the  body.  See  Cullen, 
Firft  Lines,  par.  966 — 974.  Hamilton  on  Female  Com- 
plaints. 

MENOSTEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura  ; four  miles  E.S.E.  of  Auxerre. 

MENOTTE,  a river  of  Cambodia,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Siam,  N.  lat.  n°  32'.  E.  long.  ioi°3o'. 

MENOUGAT,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carama- 
nia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Alanieh. 

MENOUX,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Allier  ; feven  miles  W.  of  Moulins. 

MENS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltrift  of  Gre- 
noble ; 22  miles  S.  of  Grenoble.  The  p'ace  contains  1883, 
and  the  canton  6ji6  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  2424 
kiliometres,  in  ten  communes. 

MENS  A ct  Tlioro,  Divorcee).  See  Divorce. 

MENSiE  Domesticus.  See  Domesticus. 

MENSALIA,  Mensals,  fuch  parfonages  or  livings  as 
were  formerly  united  to  the  tables  of  religious  houfes ; and 
therefore  by  canonifts  called  menfal  benefices.  See  Parson- 
age and  Benefice. 

MENSARII,  among  the  Romans,  officers  appointed  to 
manage  the  public  treafury,  being  fornetimes  three,  and  fome- 
times  five  in  number. 

MENSES,  in  Phyfology,  the  monthly  difeharge  from 
the  uterus  of  the  female  fubjeft.  See  Generation,  under 
the  head  of  Phyjiology  of  the  Female  Organs. 

Menses,  Suppreffon  of,  in  Medicine,  or  Amenorrh/ta  in 
the  language  of  the  nofologifts,  an  interruption  to  the 
monthly  difeharge  of  women. 

The  interruption  of  the  menftrual  flux  has  been  con- 
fidered  by  pliyticians  of  two  kinds  ; namely,  the  one,  when 
the  menfes  do  not  begin  to  flow  at  that  period  of  life  at 
which  they  ufually  appear,  which  has  been  called  the  re- 
tention (or  emanfo  menjium)  ; and  the  other,  when,  at  a fub- 
fequent  age,  and  after  they  have  repeatedly  taken  place, 
they  ceafe  to  return  (independently  of  pregnancy)  at  their 
ufual  periods,  which  has  been  called  the  fupprejjion  of  the 
menfes  ( fupprefjio  menfium.)  See  Cullen,  Noiol.  Method. 
Gen.  exxvi. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  of  amenorrhsea,  the  retention 
of  the  menfes,  occurs  of  courfe  in  girls  about  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  is  accompanied  by  a number  of  fymptoms, 
indicative  of  great  general  languor  of  the  whole  habit ; but 
it  is  moft  commonly  marked  efpecially  by  an  extraordinary 
palenefs  of  the  complexion,  often  with  iome  degree  of  yel- 
low, or  cv  n of  a greenifh  hue,  from  which  the  appellation 
of  green -fulnefs,  or  technically  chlorofs,  has  been  given  to 
the  dtfeafe.  It  is  true,  indeed,  tha'  this  appearance  of  the 
complexion  is  not  always  prefent,  where  there  is  a retention 
of  the  catamenia  ; but  the  general  train  of  fymptoms  va* 
ries  little,  and  the  fame  plan  of  treatment  is  requifite  under 
moft  of  the  varieties  of  the  complaint  ; we  ftiall,  therefore, 
not  repeat  here  the  detail  of  the  fymptoms,  or  of  the  methods 
of  cure,  which  we  have  deferibed  at  great  length  under  the 
article  Chlorosis  ; which  fee. 

The  fuppreffion  of  the  menftrual  flux,  then,  after  it  has 
been  for  fome  time  eftablifhed  in  its  regular  courfe,  wall  be 
the  fubjeft  of  the  few  following  obfervations.  Every  io- 
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terruption  of  the  difcharge,  after  it  has  once  taken  place,  is 
not  to  be  confidered  as  a cafe  of  fuppreflion  ; for,  at  its 
firft  appearance,  it  is  not  always  immediately  eftablifhed 
with  perfect  regularity  ; and,  therefore,  an  early  interrup- 
tion, efpecially  when  accompanied  with  the  chlorotic  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  deemed  a cafe  of  retention.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  difeharge  may,  at  any  period  of  life,  be  fupprefled, 
when  great  general  debility  is  induced  by  any  caufe  ; and  it 
commonly  is  thus  interrupted,  when  any  great  chronic  af- 
feft ion  occurs,  to  enfeeble  the  powers  of  life.  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  fuppreflion  is  merely  fymptomatic  of  thofe  other  affec- 
tions, and  does  not  itfelf  become  an  object  of  medical 
treatment. 

Moll  of  the  inftances  of  idiopathic  fuppreflion  of  the 
catamenia,  in  this  country,  are  occafioned  by,  or  at  lead 
are  aferibed  to,  the  adtion  of  cold,  which  is  believed  to 
produce  a conftriCtion  of  the  extreme  veflels  of  the  uterus, 
and  thus  to  occafion  a refiftance  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them.  The  influence  of  fear,  and  other  deprefling  paflions, 
is  fuppofed  to  produce  a fimilar  effeCt.  The  fuppreflion 
feldom  continues  long,  before  it  is  accompanied  by  various 
fymptoms  or  diforders  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; partly, 
perhaps,  originating  from  an  irregular  determination  of  blood 
into  other  organs,  in  confequence  of  the  plethoric  condition 
occafioned  by  the  fuppreflion  of  the  cuftomary  difeharge  ; 
and  partly  from  the  great  general  fympathy  of  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  and  of  feveral  organs  in  particular,  with 
the  condition  of  the  uterus.  From  the  firfl  of  thefe  caufes 
arife  haemorrhagies  from  various  parts ; as  frqm  the  nofe, 
lungs,  ftomach,  &c.  when  the  menfes  are  fupprefled;  as  well 
as  violent  head-ache,  acute  pains  in  the  chert,  & c. ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  from  the  nervous  fympathy,  various  hyfteri- 
cal  and  other  nervous  affeCtions  occur,  often  to  a formidable 
extent.  The  convulfions  of  hyfleria,  thus  produced,  are 
fometimes  indeed  more  violent  even  than  thofe  of  epilepfy  ; 
the  colic  pains,  with  coftivenefs,  the  globut  in  the  throat, 
the  violent  flatulence,  and  other  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia,  be- 
come often  exceedingly  tormenting. 

Where  the  fuppreflion  of  the  catamenia  is  obvioufly  idio- 
pathic, and  productive  of  thefe  fymptoms  fecondarily,  the 
principal  indication  of  cure  appears  to  be  to  remove  the  ob- 
flruCted  ftate  of  the  circulation  in  the  veflels  of  the  uterus. 
In  very  ftrong  and  robuft  habits,  where,  together  with 
acute  local  pains,  there  is  a great  tendency  to  hsemor- 
rhage,  and  a febrile  or  inflammatory  difpolition  alfo  mani- 
fefts  itfelf,  even  blood-letting  may  be  reforted  to  with  be- 
nefit in  the  commencement,  to  leffen  the  conftridlive  action 
of  the  blood-veflels  in  general ; and  in  fuch  cafes,  free  pur- 
gation, together  with  the  antiphlogirtic  regimen,  will  like- 
wife  be  requifite.  In  the  great  majority  of  inftances,  how- 
ever, the  detradlion  of  blood  is  unneceflary,  A beneficial 
change  is  often  produced  upon  the  aCtion  of  the  uterine 
veflels,  by  local  remedies  ; fuch  efpecially  as  warm  bathing, 
directed  to  the  region  of  the  uterus,  by  means  of  the  femi- 
cupium,  or  of  fomentation  ; the  pediluvium ; or  emollient 
glyfters,  which,  from  the  contiguity  of  the  large  inteftine 
to  the  uterus,  operate  as  an  internal  fomentation.  In  cafes 
where  the  fuppreflion  is  accompanied  with  great  pain  about 
the  uterine  region,  but  without  fever,  an  anodyne  glyfter, 
combining  the  effeCts  of  fomentation  with  thofe  of  an  opiate, 
is  fometimes  extremely  beneficial.  Dr.  Gregory  ufed  to 
mention,  in  his  leCtures  at  Edinburgh,  that  an  anodyne 
enema,  adminiftered  at  night,  had  fometimes  brought  back 
the  catamenia  before  morning.  Such  applications,  indeed, 
appear  to  be  particularly  efficacious,  when  there  is  an  ob- 
vious attempt,  as  it  were,  in  the  conftitution  to  effeCt  the 
difeharge.  For,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  remarked,  it  commonly 
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happens,  in  the  cafes  of  fupprefled  catamenia,  that  though 
the  difeharge  does  not  actually  appear  at  the  ufual  periods, 
there  are  often,  at  thofe  periods,  fome  marks  of  an  effort, 
having  a tendency  to  produce  the  difeharge  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, at  thofe  times  efpecially,  when  the  efforts  of  the  fyf- 
tem  concur,  that  we  ought  to  refort  to  the  remedies  for 
curing  a fuppreflion.  Thefe  concurring  efforts  are  indicated 
by  the  exiftence  of  pains  in  the  loins,  with  a fenfe  of  ful- 
nefs  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  and  other  fymptoms  which 
ufually  indica'e  the  approach,  or  accompany  the  flow  of  the 
catamenia  in  the  healthy  condition. 

Thofe  cafes  in  which  the  menfes  flow  after  longer  intervals, 
and  in  lefs  quantity  than  ufual,  approximate  to  the  cafes  of 
adtual  fuppreflion  ; and  when  they  are  attended  with  any  of 
the  diforders  of  the  fyftem  before  alluded  to,  they  are  to 
be  tr  ated  by  the  fame  remedies  as  the  cafes  of  entire  fup- 
preflion. See  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  par.  1007 — 1012. 

The  partial  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  menfes,  which 
is  accompanied  with  confiderable  pain,  (the  Amenorrhaa 
dijfcilis , fpec.  3.  of  Cullen,)  has  been  treated  of  under  the 
more  common  aopellation,  Dyfmenorrheea  ; which  fee. 

MENSGUT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
province  o£  Oberland  ; eight  miles  N.  of  Ortelfburg. 

MENSHIE',  or  MedchiIi,  a town  of  Egypt;  five 
miles  N.  of  Girge.  The  markets  of  this  town  are  always 
well  fupplied,  becaufe  the  boats  that  are  bound  to  the  N. 
of  Egypt,  are  accuftomed  to  put  in  here  for  a flock  of 
provilions.  A conferve  of  wheat  is  fold  here,  which  is 
highly  valued  in  the  country.  It  is  compofed  of  corn 
fteeped  in  water  for  two  days,  then  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  a jelly  : the  parte  thus  prepared  is 
called  “ elnede”  dew : it  is  fweet  and  nutritive.  Menfhie 
is  decorated  with  a large  mofquc.  “ Ptolemais  Hermei,’* 
or  Hermes,  fo  called  becaufe  the  fymbolical  deity  Mercury 
was  worfhipped  there,  a large  and  populous  city,  formerly 
flood  fouth  of  this  fpot  and  near  it.  A few  fcattered  ruins, 
and  a ftone-dike  to  confine  the  waters  of  the  river,  are  the 
only  remains  which  Menfhie  preferves  of  its  ancient  fplen- 
dour.  Sonnini. 

MENSIS.  See  Month. 

Mensis  Chymicus.  See  Menstruum. 

Mensis  Vetitut.  See  Ye^CE- Month. 

MENSOORIA,  in  Geography , a caftle  of  the  empire*  of 
Morocco,  eight  leagues  from  Rabat,  in  the  province  of  Tem- 
fc-na,  or  Tremecen,  built  in  the  12th  century,  by  Jacob 
Almanfor,  to  afford  an  afylum  to  travellers  during  the 
night ; the  inhabitants  of  the  furrounding  country  being  a 
mifehievous  and  thieving  people. 

MENSORES,  among  the  Romans,  harbingers  or  officers, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  go  and  fix  upon  lodgings  for  the 
emperor,  when  he  took  a journey  to  any  of  the  provinces. 
Their  office  was  alfo  to  mark  out  encampments,  and  affign 
every  regiment  its  port. 

Mknsores  alfo  lignified  land-fur veyors,  architects,  or  ap- 
praifers  of  houfes  and  public  buildings.  Thofe  likewife  who 
diftributed  the  provifions  in  the  army,  were  called  menforet 
frumentarii  ; and  fervants  who  waited  at  table  had  the  appel- 
lation of  menfores. 

Mensores  was  likewife  the  title  of  officers  among  the 
Romans  appointed  to  receive  the  provifions  brought  to  the 
city  by  fea,  and  to  fee  them  carefully  laid  up  and  preferved 
in  public  granaries,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers. 

MENSTRUAL,  or  Menstruous,  a term  in  Medicine , 
applied  to  the  blood  which  flows  from  women  in  their 
ordinary  monthly  purgations.  See  Menses. 

Menstrual  Epatls.  See  Epact. 

Menstrual  Longitude  of  the  Moon.  See  Argument. 
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MENSTRUATION,  Excessive.  See  Menorrhagia. 

Menstruation,  Painful.  Sec  Dysmenorrhea. 

MENSTRUUM,  Solvent,  or  Dissolvent,  in  Che- 
mi/lry,  any  liquor  that  will  diffolve,  that  is,  feparate  the  parts 
of  hard  bodies 

The  term  takes  its  rife  from  this,  that  fome  chemifts  pre- 
tend 'he  complete  dilfolution  of  a mixed  body  cannot  be 
effe&ed  in  lefs  than  forty  days;  which  period  they  call  a 
philofuph'tcal  month.  See  Solvent,  and  alfo  Solution. 

Menstruum,  Uniwrfal.  See  Alkahest. 

Menstruum,  in  Pharmacy , chiefly  denotes  a body  that 
will  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infufion,  decoftion, 
or  the  like.  See  Extract,  Infusion,  and  Decoction. 

MENSURATION  is  that  branch  of  mathematics 
which  is  employed  in  afeertaining  the  extenfion,  folidities, 
and  capacities  of  bodies ; and  in  confequeuce  of  its  very  tx- 
tenfive  application  to  the  various  purpofes  of  life,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  and  important  of  all  the 
mathematical  fciences : in  faft,  menfuration,  or  geometry, 
which  were  anciently  nearly  fynonimous  terms,  feem  to 
have  been  the  root  whence  all  the  other  exadl  fciences,  with 
the  exception  of  arithmetic,  have  derived  their  origin. 

As  foon  as  men  began  to  form  themfelves  into  fociety, 
and  diredl  their  attention  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
it  became  neceffary  to  have  fome  means  of  diftinguifhing  one 
perfon’s  allotment  from  another,  both  as  to  pofition  and 
quantity  ; as  it  did  to  enumerate  the  number  of  their  flocks 
and  herds ; and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  former  gave 
rife  to  the  fcience  of  menfuration,  as  the  latter  did  to  that 
of  arithmetic  ; and  though  we  may  eafily  imagine  that  each  of 
them  remained  for  ages  in  a rude  uncultivated  ftate,  yet  it  is 
from  this  period  that  we  mull  date  their  commencement;  and 
therefore,  to  Hate  the  precife  time  when  they  were  difeovered, 
or  by  whom  they  were  firll  introduced,  would  be  to  trace 
out  the  origin  of  fociety  itfelf : on  this  head,  therefore,  we 
fhall  barely  obferve  that  in  all  probability  they  firft  arofe 
from  the  humblell  efforts  of  unaffilled  genius,  called  forth  by 
the  great  mother  of  invention,  Necefiity  ; and  that  they  have 
flnce  grown  up  by  flow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  till  they 
have  at  length  acquired  the  dignity  of  the  moll  perfedl 
fciences ; as  the  acorn  which  is  iirft  accidentally  fown  in  a 
field,  is  in  due  courfe  of  time  converted  into  the  majeilic 
oak. 

But  notwithllanding  we  cannot  attribute  the  invention  of 
the  fcience  of  menfuration  to  any  particular  perfon,  or  na- 
tion, yet  we  may  difeover  it  in  an  infant  ftate,  rifing  as  it 
were  into  a fcientific  form  amongft  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
and  hence  the  honour  of  the  dilcovery  has  frequently  been 
given  to  this  people,  and  to  the  circumffance  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Greeks  that  we  muff  confider  our- 
felves  indebted  for  having  firft  embodied  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  this  art  into  a regular  fyftem.  Euclid’s  Elements  of 
Geometry  were  probably  firft  wholly  directed  to  this  fubjedl, 
and  many  of  thofe  beautiful  and  elegant  geometrical  proper- 
ties, which  are  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  admired,  it  is  not  un- 
likely arofe  out  of  Ample  inveftigations  diredled  folely  to  the 
theory  and  praflical  application  of  menfuration.  Thefe  col- 
lateral properties,  when  once  difeovered,  foon  gave  rife  to 
others  of  a fimilar  kind,  and  thus  geometry,  which  was  firft 
inftituted  for  a particular  and  limited  purpofe,  became  itfelf 
an  independent  and  important  fcience,  which  has  perhaps 
done  more  towards  harmonizing  and  expanding  the  human 
faculties,  than  all  the  other  fciences  united. 

But  notwithllanding  the  perfe&ion  which  Euclid  attained 
in  geometry,  the  theory  of  menfuration  was  not  in  his  time 
advanced  beyond  what  related  to  right-lined  figures,  and 


this,  fo  far  as  regards  furfaces,  might  all  be  reduced  to  that 
of  meafuring  a triangle;  for  as  all  right-lined  figures  may  be 
reduced  to  a number  of  trilaterals,  it  was  only  neceffary  to 
know  how  to  meafure  thefe,  in  order  to  find  the  furface  of 
any  other  figure  whatever  bounded  only  by  right  lines.  The 
menfuration  of  folid  bodies,  however,  was  of  a more  varied 
and  complex  nature,  and  gave  this  celebrated  geometrician  a 
greater  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  his  fuperior  talents,  and  ftill 
confining  himfelf  to  bodies  bounded  by  right-lined  plane 
fuperficies,  he  was  able  to  perform  all  that  can  be  done  even 
at  this  day.  With  regard  to  curvilineal  figures,  he  attempted 
only  the  circle  and  the  fphere,  and  if  he  did  not  fucceed  in 
thofe,  he  failed  only  where  there  was  no  pofiibility  of  fuc- 
cefs ; but  the  ratio  that  fuch  furfaces  and  folids  have  to  each 
other  he  accurately  determined. 

After  Euclid,  Archimedes  took  up  the  theory  of  menfu- 
ration, and  carried  it  to  a much  greater  extent.  He  firft 
found  the  area  of  a curvilinear  fpace,  unlefs  indeed  we  ex- 
cept the  lunules  of  Hippocrates,  which  required  no  other 
aid  than  that  of  the  geometrical  elements.  Archimedes  found 
the  area  of  the  parabola  to  be  two-thirds  of  its  circumfcrib- 
ing  redlangle,  which,  with  the  exception  above  Hated,  was 
the  firft  inilance  of  the  quadrature  of  a curvilinear  fpace. 
The  conic  fedlions  were  at  this  time  but  lately  introduced 
into  geometry,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  attraft  the  particular 
attention  of  this  celebrated  mathematician,  who  difeovered 
many  of  their  very  curious  properties  and  analogies.  He 
likewife  determined  the  ratio  of  fpheres,  fpheroids,  and  co- 
noids, to  their  circumfcribing  cylinders,  and  has  left  us  his 
attempt  at  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  He  demonftrated 
that  the  area  of  a circle  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a right-angled 
triangle,  of  which  one  of  its  fides  about  the  right  angle  is 
equal  to  the  radius,  and  the  other  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  thus  reduced  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  to 
that  of  determining  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter,  a problem  which  has  engaged  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  moll  celebrated  mathematicians  of  all  ages, 
but  which  remains  at  prefent,  and  in  all  probability  ever  will 
remain,  the  defideratum  of  geometricians,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a convincing  and  humiliating  proof  of  the  limited 
powers  of  the  human  mind. 

But  notwithllanding  Archimedes  failed  in  eftabliftiing  the 
real  quadrature  of  the  circle,  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  firft  approximation  towards  it.  He  found  the  ratio 
between  the  diameter  of  a circle,  and  the  periphery  of  a cir- 
eumferibed  polygon  of  96  fidcs,  to  be  lefs  than  7 to  22,  or 
lefs  than  1 to  3J§;  but  the  ratio  between  the  diameter,  and 
periphery  of  an  inferibed  polygon  of  the  fame  number  of 
fides,  he  found  to  be  greater  than  1 to  3 ; whence,  a fortiori , 

the  diameter  of  a circle  is  to  its  circumference  in  a lefs 
ratio  than  i to  3',  or  lefs  than  7 to  22.  Having  thus  efta- 
blilhed  this  approximate  ratio  between  the  circumference  and 
diameter,  that  of  the  area  of  the  circle  to  its  circumfcribed 
fquare,  is  found  to  be  nearly  as  1 1 to  14.  Archimedes,  how- 
ever, makes  the  latter  the  leading  propofition.  Thefe,  it  is 
true,  are  but  rude  approximations,  compared  with  thofe  that 
have  been  fince  difeovered,  but  confidering  the  ftate  of  fcience 
at  this  period,  particularly  of  arithmetic,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  genius  and  perfeverance  of  the  man,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  difficulties  that  were  oppofed  to  him,  fucceeded 
in  deducing  this  refult,  which  may  be  confidered  as  having  led 
the  way  to  the  other  more  accurate  approximations  which 
followed,  moll  of  which,  till  the  invention  of  fluxions,  were 
obtained  upon  fimilar  principles  to  thofe  employed  by  this 
eminent  geometrician. 

Archimedes  alfo  determined  the  relation  between  the  circle 
and  ellipfe,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fimilar  parts ; befides 
1 which 


MENSURATION. 


which  figures  he  has  left  us  a treatife  on  the  fpiral,  a defcrip- 
tion  of  which  will  be  given  under  that  article.  See  Spiral. 

Some  advances  were  fucceffively  made  in  geometry  and 
menfuration,  though  but  little  novelty  was  introduced  into 
the  mode  of  inveftigation  till  the  time  of  Cavalerius.  Till 
his  time  the  regular  figures  circumfcribed  about  the  circle, 
as  well  as  thofe  infcribed,  were  always  confidered  as  being 
limited  both  as  to  the  number  of  their  fides,  and  the  length 
of  each.  He  firft  introduced  the  idea  of  a circle  being  a 
polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides,  each  of  which  was 
of  courfe  indefinitely  fmall ; folids  were  fuppofed  to  be  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  fe&ions  indefinitely  thin,  & c. 
This  was  called  the  doftrine  of  indivifibles,  which  was  very 
general  in  its  application  to  a variety  of  difficult  problems, 
and  by  means  of  it  many  new  and  interefting  properties  were 
difcovered ; but  it  unfortunately  wanted  that  diftinguilhing 
chara&eriftic  which  places  geometry  fo  pre-eminent  amongft 
the  other  exaft  fciences.  In  pure  elementary  geometry  we 
proceed  from  ftep  to  ilep,  with  fuch  order  and  logical  pre- 
cifion,  that  not  the  flighted  doubt  can  reft  upon  the  mind 
with  regard  to  any  refult  deduced  from  thofe  principles  ; 
but  in  the  new  method  of  confidering  the  fubjeft,  the 
greateft  poffible  care  was  neceflary  in  order  to  avoid  error, 
and  frequently  this  was  not  fufficient  to  guard  againft  erro- 
neous conclufions.  But  the  facility  and  generality  which  it 
poflefled,  when  compared  with  any  other  method  then  dif- 
covered, led  many  eminent  mathematicians  to  adopt  its  prin- 
ciples, and  of  thefe  Huygens,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  James  Gre- 
gory, were  the  moft  confpicuous,  being  all  very  fortunate  in 
their  application  of  the  theory  of  indivifibles.  Huygens,  in 
particular,  mult  always  be  admired  for  his  folid,  accurate, 
and  mafterly  performances  in  this  branch  of  geometry.  The 
theory  of  indivifibles  was  however  difapproved  of  by  many 
mathematicians,  and  particularly  by  Newton,  who,  amongit 
his  numerous  and  brilliant  difeoveries,  has  given  us  that  of 
the  method  of  fluxions,  the  excellency  and  generality  of 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PRINCIP. 
Triangles. 

Let  a , b,  c reprefent  the  three  fides  of  the  triangle, 
A,  B,  C the  angles  oppofite  to  thofe  fides  refpe&ively  ; 
p the  perpendicular  falling  upon  the  bafe  b ; then, 

1.  The  area  = ip  b 

2.  = \ ab  . fin.  C =.  \ a c lin.  B = £ b c 

fin.  A. 

Make  a 4 b + c — s ; then, 

3.  The  area  = V ^ h s (h  s ~ a>  (2  s ~ A)  (5  s — c)  j- 

4.  Log.  area  = 2 { l°g‘  * s + (5  s ~ a)  + 

log.  (is  - b)  + log.  (is  — c)  | . 
Trapeziums. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  reprefent  the  four  fides,  a and  c,  b and  d, 
being  thofe  which  are  oppofite  to  each  other,  i and  S'  the 
two  diagonals,  M the  angle  formed  by  their  interfeclion, 
alfo  p,  p'y  the  perpendiculars  falling  from  two  oppofite  angles 
on  the  diagonal  S ; then, 

j.  The  area  = i l (p  + />') 

2.  = A 53’  . fin.  M 


which  immediately  fuperfeded  that  of  indivifibles,  and  re- 
vived fome  hopes  of  fquaring  the  circle,  and  accordingly  its 
quadrature  was  again  attempted  with  the  greateft  eagernefs. 
The  quadrature  of  a fpace  and  the  reftification  of  a curve, 
was  now  reduced  to  that  of  finding  the  fluent  of  a given 
fluxion  ; but  ftill  the  problem  was  found  to  be  incapable  of 
a general  folution  in  finite  terms.  The  fluxion  of  every 
fluent  was  found  to  be  always  affignable,  but  the  converfe 
propofition,  viz.  of  finding  the  fluent  of  a given  fluxion, 
could  only  be  effedled  in  particular  cafes,  and  amongft  thefe 
exceptions,  to  the  great  difappointment  and  regret  of  geo- 
metricians, was  included  the  cafe  of  the  circle,  with  regard 
to  all  the  forms  of  fluxions  under  which  it  could  he  obtained. 

At  length  all  hopes  of  accurately  fquaring  the  circle,  and 
fome  other  curves  being  abandoned,  mathematicians  began 
to  apply  themfelves  to  finding  the  moft  convenient  feries  for 
approximating  towards  their  true  lengths  and  quadratures  ; 
and  the  theory  of  menfuration  now  began  to  make  rapid  pro- 
grefs  towards  perfe&ion.  Many  of  the  rules,  however, 
were  given  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  learned  focieties,  or  in  fe- 
parate  and  detached  works,  till  at  length  Dr.  Hutton  formed 
them  into  a complete  treatife,  entitled  “ A Treatife  on  Men- 
furation,” in  which  the  feveral  rules  are  all  demonftrated, 
and  fome  new  ones  introduced.  Mr.  Bonnycaftle  alfo  pub- 
liflied  a very  complete  work  on  this  fubjeft,  entitled  “ An 
Introdu&ion  to  Menfuration.”  Thefe  may  be  confidered  as 
ftandard  works,  and  the  only  ones  of  importance  in  our  lan- 
guage, though  there  are  others  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  as 
Hawney’s  and  Robertfon’s,  the  latter  of  which  only  requires 
the  demonftrations  of  the  feveral  rules,  which  are  omitted, 
in  order  to  render  it  alfo  a very  ufeful  and  valuable  per- 
formance. 

To  the  above  flight  iketch  of  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of 
this  fcience,  we  fliall  annex  a fynopfis  of  the  principal  rules, 
drawn  from  the  works  above  mentioned,  which  will  be  found 
very  ufeful  as  a reference  in  a variety  of  cafes. 


RULES  OF  MENSURATION. 

3.  The  area  = | (az  + c ) ^ (b'  + d ) j tan.  M. 

If  the  trapezium  be  infcribable  in  a circle, 

4.  The  area  = — a)  (s  — b)  (s  — e)  (s  — d)^- 

5-  = (a  b c d)  fin.  N. 

where  N is  the  angle  contained  by  a and  b,  or  by  c and  d. 

If  a and  c,  or  l and  d,  be  parallel,  and^i  their  perpendi- 
cular diftance,  then, 

6.  The  area  = i p (c  - 1-  a),  or  ip  (b  4 d). 

Regular  Polygons. 

Let  s reprefent  one  of  the  equal  fides,  n the  number  of 
fides,  p the  perpendicular  falling  from  the  centre  of  the 
polygons  upon  one  of  the  fides ; then, 

1 . The  area  = ~p  s n 


, , 360° 

2.  ~ins-  cotan.  - — 

0 2 n 

This  laft  general  formula  refo'.ves  itfelf  into  the  following 
particular  ones,  viz. 

M m 2 4.  Trigon 


Sides. 

4.  Trigon  3 

5.  Tetragon  4 

6.  Pentagon  5 

7.  Hexagon  6 

8.  Heptagon  7 

9.  O&agon  8 
to.  Nonagon  9 

11.  Decagon  10 

12.  Undecagon  11 

13.  Dodecagon  12 


Area 


MENSURATION. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  following  approximations  ; 

< X °-433oi27  The  arc  = 2 j / 3?_,  nearl 

j1  x i-ooooooo  ^ 3</—  v 

X 17204774  f . / .7 

i’x  27080762  5-  — r = 5 x \sdJ  + 4 vJv[ 

*%  X 3*6339124  ^ 

x 4-8284271  nearly. 

X 6'i8,8°io  6-  = "early. 

x 7-6942088  3 1 

j X 9 3656399  where  q;  js  the  chord  of  the  whole  arc,  and  c]  the  chord 
,-X  11-1961524  of  half  the  arc. 


Circle. 

Let  r reprefent  the  radius,  d the  diameter,  c the  circum- 
ference, and  a the  area  ; then, 

1.  The  area  = \ c d 

2.  = d‘  X 7854 

3.  = X -07958 

4.  The  circumference  = d x 3-14159 

If  we  make  3-14159  = p,  we  have  the  following  relation 
of  the  above  quantities  ; viz. 


Circular  Sectors. 

Let  l reprefent  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  fe&or,  and  m 
its  meafure  in  degrees,  minutes,  &c. ; then, 

1 . Area  of  fe&or  = |r/ 


1.  

4 . p 

i-fl  = 2 li 

C y/  p 

2.  

c — p d — 

Aa 

- J = 2 VP  a 

Vi 

^3  j 
1 

S'  — 

a = 

4 

4 P 4 

c 

4 a c 1 

4.  — 

p = d = 

d 1 4 a 

*•  = *j6o 

Circular  Segments. 

If  A'  reprefent  the  area  of  the  circular  feftor,  and  C'  the 
chord  of  the  arc  ; then, 

1.  Area  of  fegment  = A1  — | C1  (r  - o). 


, f 2 v 

2 v.  >jd  v x -{ j 

l 3 5d 


28  dl 


2.  Area 


Circular  Arcs. 


5d 

— &c-l  or» 

7 2 d 1 J 

, f 2 3V  A 

a/  d v x , A - 

l 3 5.  2d  7 -4^ 

T3  U L?  r 9 • 5V  n l 

9 . 6d  1 1 . 8 d j 


The  former  notation  remaining,  let  s reprefent  the  fine,  A,  B,  C,  See.  being  the  preceding  terms 
and  v the  verfed  fine  of  the  half  arc  ; alfo  let  m reprefent  the 
meafure  of  the  arc  in  degrees,  minutes,  See.  then, 

1.  The  arc  = r m x '0174533. 

r 


3 . Area  = * * V * V + A - ~ B + C - 


2.  The  arc  = < 


>jd  v X 


1 + 


+ 


3 


11  V 


D,  See.  where  V = (d  v). 


2.3d  2.4  5.d‘ 


+ '-3~k~"7'  + &c 
2. 4. 6. 7 d'  3 


c + -l-9  D 

where  q = ^ -,  and  A,  B,  C,  &c  are  the  ill,  2d,  3d,  Sec. 
terms. 


I 2 s 


3.  The  arc  =;  < 


*{ 


I + 


3-3r 
6 


5. 2-4r^  + 


Sec.  "i 

. 2 . 4 r 6 * 3 


2 / + 


i-A  + ^?B+  4-1  C 


2-3 


4-5 


6.7 


4.  Area  = 2 re"  — — — q1  A — — ^ o’  B — 

2.3  * 4.5  * 6.7 

y1  C,  Sec.  where  c"  reprefents  the  cofine  of  half  the  arc, 
e" 

and  q = — , A,  B,  C,  Sec.  being  the  preceding  terms. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  following  approximations, 
viz. 

5.  Area  = | ^{dv  — v')  + f A/t/uj-  nearly. 

6.  Area  = £ v (d v — f d1)  nearly. 

If  C'  be  made  to  reprefent  the  chord  of  the  whole  arc, 
and  c the  chord  of  half  the  arc,  then 

7.  Area  = v (C1  -j-  f c)  nearly. 

8.  Area  = j -n  C'1  4-  t v ) nearly. 

9.  Area  = d‘  x by  tabular  number  anfwering  to  ^ in 

d 


+ D- *'• 
8 . 9 


the  table  of  circular  fegments. 

Note. — The  area  of  circular  zones  will  be  found  by  find- 
ing the  difference  of  the  two  fegments  : and  the  area  of 

. P , • t\  r\  o«r.  *i,a  circular  rings,  by  finding  the  difference  of  the  areas  of  the 

where  y = — ; and  A,  B,  C,  D,  8cc.  the  precedirg  terms.  twQ  circles5  ; 6 

r ’ Or 


MENSURATION. 


Or  By  making  D and  d the  diameters,  then 

)o.  Area  of  the  ring  = (D  -f  d)  (D  — d)  x *7854. 

Ellipse. 

Let  t reprefent  the  femi-tranfverfe  axis,  e the  femi-conju- 
gate,  x any  abfcifs,  y the  correfponding  ordinate,  and/>  the 
parameter  ; then  will  thefe  quantities  have  the  following 
relations,  viz. 

1.  Ordinate  ( y ) = j ^/[2xt  — *’) 

2.  Abfcifs  (*)  = / + - — y1) 

3.  Conjugate  (0  = 

4.  Tranfverfe  (.)  = Lj  X j . T a/  (c*  — /‘)  | 

C x 

5.  Parameter  (p)  = — . 

The  fame  formulae  obtain  for  any  pair  of  conjugate  dia- 
meters. 

c* 

Make  1 — — = »»;  then. 


4.  Elliptic  arc  = c + fr'c  - frftj* 

C being  the  whole  axe,  where  the  arc  begins  ; and  p,  xt  and 
y the  correfponding  parameter,  abfcifs,  and  ordinate. 

Elliptic  Segments, 

Find  the  area  of  the  circular  fegment  defcribed  on  that 
axe  to  which  the  bafe  of  the  fegment  is  perpendicular,  and 
call  it  A ; then, 

1.  As  this  axe  : the  other  axe  t:  A:  the  elliptic  feg- 
ment, make  the  height  of  the  fegment  = h,  and  vertical 

axe  of  the  ellipfe  = v,  alfo  put  - = q ; then, 

v 

2.  Elliptic  feg.  ■=  t c X tabular  number  anfweringtoy 
in  a table  of  circular  fegments. 

Parabola. 

Make  any  abfcifs  = x,  ordinate  = y , parameter  = p , and 
area  = a ; then  will  thefe  quantities  have  the  following 
relations,  viz. 


j . Elliptic  circum 


. = C x | 


m 

, + _ _ 


} 


2 .4  .6*  2.4.O.  O J 

cumference  of  the  circumfcribing  circle. 

2.  Elliptic  circum.  = (/  + c)  x 3*1416  nearly. 

3.  = 3*1416  x V 2 (^-f  <4)  nearer. 

4.  = \ { 3 V2  (**  + <*)  ~ 6~~ 

1 4 

X 3’  1 41 6 ftill  nearer. 

5.  Elliptic  circum.  = 1 ^5  ^ 2 (/*+  c1)  — — ^ ^ 
+ ^}  x 3-4.6. 

6.  Elliptic  circum.  = § -f  e + 2 (tz  -)-  x 

3'14i6. 

7.  Elliptic  area  = 3*14159  x t c. 

8.  = 3*14159  x tc  x fm.  angle  of  inter- 

feftion,  in  which  laft  expreffion  t and  c are  any  pair  of  femi- 
conjugate  diameters. 

Elliptic  Arcs- 

Let  t reprefent  ft  ill  the  femi-tranfverfe,  c the  femi-conju- 
gate,  and  * the  diftance  of  the  ordinate  from  the  centre  ; 
then  the  arc  bounded  by  the  ordinate,  and  the  parallel  axis, 
will  be 

, 4?  c%  — c% 

Z ■+  - Z4 

+ 40  /’ 

6 


1. 

Parameter 

(/)  = 

y 

X 

3 

2. 

Abfcifs 

(*)  = 

y 

p 

3* 

Ordinate 

(J)  = 

VP* 

is  the  cir- 

4* 

Area  contained ' 
between  x,  y, 
and  the  curve 

fw  = 

j *y- 

Parabolic  Arcs. 

2 V 

Make  — = q,  and  VC1  + g’)  = s > then, 

P 

1.  Parabolic  arc  = \ p {?'  + h^-lo«-  (»  + *)} 


2y(1+T~  — 


g* 


+ . 


37 


2.  Parabolic  arc  = < 


2.3  2.4.5  2. 4. 6.7 

" - 3^^->Scc.  I 
2 . 4 . 6 . 8 . 9 3 


ay  (1  + -2—  A — B + 
J 2.3  * - 


'•37 

4*5 


3 • 5 g 
6.7 


C - 


where  A,  B,  C,  &c.  reprefent  the  preceding  terms.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  following  approximations  : 

3.  Parabolic  arc  = a | *’)  nearly. 


= T { + i*')  - } 


1.  Elliptic  arc  = z 1 + 

I >*£-4,*  + * 1 

T nit'1  * j 


t1  — c1 

Make  — — — = q ; then, 

. / 1 1 — § q z1  , 

2.  Elliptic  arc  = 21  * / — nearly. 

, v )e-hq^ 

3*-  — = 1 i VT=W  - 


4.  — 
nearly. 

Parabolic  Frustum,  or  Zone. 

Let  D and  d reprefent  the  two  ends,  and  a the  perpen- 
dicular diftance  between  them ; then, 

D3  - d' 

1.  Area  of  zone  = | a X ^ ZI'J‘ 

When  d = o,  the  area  becomes  }aD. 

Hyperbola. 

Let  t = the  femi-tranfverfe  diameter,  c = the  femi-con- 
jugate,  x any  abfcifs,  and  y its  correfponding  ordinate  ; then 
will  thefe  quantities  have  the  following  relations,  viz. 


(1  + -374)  4*  ]■  »*  Ordinate 


(^)  = J V(2^  + *’) 


2.  Abfcif# 
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t.  Abfcifs  - (x)  = t + — V(c*  +>’) 

3-  Conjugate  (a)  = 

4.  Diameter  - (#)  = ‘-y  ^ </(c*  + /)  ± c j 
Hyperbolic  Arcs. 

Let  t and  c be  any  femi-diameter  and  its  conjugate  as  be- 
fore ; and  y the  ordinate  which  limits  the  arc  to  be  meafured 
from  the  vertex  ; then, 


Making  ^-C  =3  7,  and  hyp.  log.  — iJLJ 

= A. 

Alfo,  5 V(c'  + /)  - f1  A J = B. 

i | / -/(*’  + /)  — 3 c'  B } = c- 

i {/  a/(*,'+JI,)-5',C  } =D- 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


The  length  of  the  arc  contained  between  the  vertex  and  ordinate  will  be, 


Arc 


— c x { A + - B £_C  + 

l 2 2.4 

ff 


3 71 


1 + 


2 Arc  = )X 


2.4.6 

_ (P  + 4^)  / 

6 40  c' 

(5  t'  -f  24  + 48  P P -f  64  P c*)  y 


D 

+ 


£>  See.  | 


_ 3 5?1  E 

2 . 4 . 6 . 8 ’ 

(P  + 4 ^ + 8 P P)  y 

1 1 2 P'1 


3.  Arc  = y 


L 1152  c' 

r /’■  »* . p + 4 c’-  3 v*  „ 

I -f  — - A — — — -r- — . — B + 
6 c*  c 20 


, &c. 

P -4-  4 P P -f-  8 c'  5 y1 
P -r  4 c ' 14  P 


5 t*  + 24  P P + 48  *x  c%  + 64  P . 7/  D &c 

P + 4 P P + 8f‘  '72  c* 


To  which  may  be  added  the  following  approximation  : 

_ 120  P t 4-  (19  P •+•  21  P)  4 x 

rc  — 120  P t -f  (9  P 4-  21  P)  4 X 

/ 

Hyperbolic  Segments. 

Let  t and  c ftill  reprefent  the  femi-diameter  and  its  con- 
jugate, x an  abfcifs,  2 y the  double  ordinate,  which  cuts  off 
the  fegment,  and  z its  diftance  from  the  centre  ; then, 

, , c t y + c z 

l.  Hyp.  area  = zy  — t c x hyp.  log.  or  — — . 


Making 


it  -f  x 


— q,  we  have 


— &c 


f r 1 f ? 
yF  ; l i-3-5  3-5-7  5-7-9 

} 

3.  Hyp.  area  = 2 xy  \ A q — q — {C  q 

— &c  |- 

where  A,  B,  C,  &c.  reprefent  the  preceding  terms.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  following  approximations,  viz. 

4.  Hyp.  area  = 4 ,*/  (2  / a?  +'  •£  jP)  + 

2 / x j-  nearly. 

5.  Hyp.  area  = | 21  (2  U’  + * + 

4 y 2 * ■*  } nearly. 

Hyperbolic  Frustum,  or  Zone. 

The  fame  notation  remaining  as  above,  let  z be  the  dif- 
tance of  a fccond  double  ordinate  2 Y $ then, 


+ y,  nearly. 


I. 


The  area  of  zone 
contained  between 
2 y and  2 Y - 


— zy  — t c x hyp. 
tY  + cZ 
*y  + c% 


Prisms  and  Cylinders. 

Let  p reprefent  the  perimeter  of  the  bafe,  a its  area , an, 
h the  height  or  perpendicular  altitude  ; then, 

1.  Surface  = ph  -f-  2 a 

2.  Solidity  = a b. 

Pyramids  and  Cones. 

Let  p,  a,  and  b,  reprefent,  as  above,  the  perimeter,  area 
and  altitude  ; then, 

1 . Surface  = f p h + a 

2.  Solidity  = 3 -ah. 

The  latter  rule  obtains  alfo  in  oblique  cones  and  pyramids. 

Frustums  of  Cones  and  Pyramids. 

Let  A and  a reprefent  the  areas  of  the  two  ends,  P and  p 
their  perimeters,  and  h the  altitude  of  the  body  ; then, 

1.  Surface  = i h (P  + p)  -f-  (A  + a) 

2.  Solidity  = jA  (A  a)  4 -JA  (VA  a).  . 

If  the  ends  are  circles,  or  regular  polygons,  by  putting 
D and  d for  the  diameters,  and  C and  c for  the  circumferences 
in  the  former  cafe  ; alfo  S and  s for  the  Tides  of  the  poly- 
gon in  the  latter,  and  T for  the  tabular  number  anfwering 
to  any  particular  polygon  ; then, 

4.  Solidity  of  fruft.  cone  = j h (D!  f Di/+  d')  -7854. 

5.  fruft.  cone  = $ b (CJ  + C c + c ) ’07958. 

6.  fruft.  pyra.  = i h (SJ  + S s + sz)  T. 

Prismoid. 

Let  A and  a reprefent  the  areas  of  the  two  ends,  a the 

area 


MENSURATION. 


area  of  the  middle  fe&ion,  and  l the  length  of  the  folid  ; 
then, 

I.  Solidity  = -J  / (A  -f-  4 « + «). 

W edge. 

Make  L the  length  of  the  bafe,  / the  length  of  the  edge, 
b the  breadth  of  the  bah*,  and  h the  height  of  the  wedge  ; 
then, 

I.  Solidity  = * h b (2  L + /). 

CvLINDRIC  UNGULA. 

When  the  plane  paffes  through  the  bafe  of  the  cylinder. 

Mike  the  altitude  = H,  the  bafe  — b,  \ arc  of  bafe  = 
«,  the  fine,  cofine,  and  verfed  fine  of  A arc  =*  s , c , and-i/, 
and  diameter  of  cylindric  bafe  = d ; then, 

(d  s — ac)  H 


= 4 m)  j x 


t.  Curve  furf.  ungula  = 
2.  Solidity  ungula  = 


s’  — b c)  H 


Make  m-  = r ; then, 

2 m 

1.  Surface  of  fpindle  = 2 { l r — a (r  — m)  J x 
3-1416. 

2.  Solidity 
3*1416. 

For  the  middle  zone  of  a circular  fpindle,  make  L = * 
the  length  of  the  fpindle,  / = j the  length  of  the  zone,  A 
the  generating  area,  r and  m being  the  fame  as  above  ; then 

3.  Solidity  of  zone  =2  j (L*  — f /')  / — A (r  — m)  j- 
X 3.1416 

The  Regular  Bodies. 

Let  S reprefent  the  fide  or  edge  of  one  of  the  equal 
faces ; then, 


When  the  cutting  plane  does  not  pafs  through  the  bafe. 

Put,  in  addition  to  the  above  notat’on,  h for  the  lead 
height  of  the  ungula,  H dill  reprefenting  the  greater 
height  ; then, 

1.  Curve  furface  = \ (H  4-  h)  x 3141 6d 

2.  Solidity  = £ (H  4-  h)  x *78541/' 

3.  = 5 (H  +h)  x *07958  c’ 

where  c is  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder. 

Conic  Ungula. 

When  the  cutting  plane  paffes  through  the  oppofite  ends  of  the 
frujlum. 

Make  the  diameter  of  the  greater  end  = D,  of  the  lefs 
end  = d,  and  altitude  = h ; then, 

„ ....  . f 

j.  Solidity  gt.  hoof 


r.  Tetraedron 

2.  Hexaedron 

3.  O&aedron 


It.  hoof  = 


3.  Differ,  of  hoofs  = 


D-d 
D d-d1 
D-d 
(Di  - d\y 


X *2618  D h 
X *2618  D h 
X -2618  h. 


D-d 
Sphere,  or  Globe. 

Let  d reprefent  the  diameter,  c the  circumference,  s the 
furface,  and  S the  folidity  of  the  fphere  ; then, 

1.  Surface  (r)  = c d 

2.  (r)  = 3*1416  d‘ 

3.  7—  (1)  = ‘3i83 

4.  Solidity  (S)  = s d 

5.  (S)  = *016881- ’ 

6.  (S)  = -52361/’. 

Spherical  Segments  and  Zones. 

The  fame  notation  remaining,  let  r reprefent  the  radius  of 
the  bafe  of  the  fegment,  and  h its  height  ; then, 

1.  Surface  of  feg.  = 3*1416  d h 


( Surf.  = s*  x 1-73205  — sz  3 
l Solid.  = x 0-11785  = Tj  j!  ,y/2 
fSurf.  = s*  x 6-00000  = 6 s'1 
\ Solid.  = s’  x i-ooooo  = s’ 
f Surf.  — sz  x 3-46410  =2  1V3 
1 Solid.  = s’  x 0-47140  =1/^2 

(Surf.  = sz  x 20-64578  = 15  sz 

( 1 4*  < \/  5) 

Solid.  = s’  x 7*66312  = 5 s’ 

I / 47  + 21  V5 

L -J  .40 

'Surf.  = s'  x 8 66025  = 5 P Z3 
1 Solid.  = s'  x 2-18169  = 4 s’ 

J 7 + 3 a/ 5 

Spheroid. 

Let  f denote  the  fixed  axe,  and  r the  revolving  axe;  then 
making  3*1416  = p,  and  = 7;  we  have 

1.  Solidity  = \frzp 

2.  Surface  — f r p j 1 + If  3 * 5 C g 

r 1 2 • 3 4-5  6.7 

— 7,  &c.  j,  ^ upper  fign  having  place  in  the  ob- 

long fphere,  and  the  lower  fign  in  the  oblate  fphere. 


5.  Icofaedron 


If,  alfo,  we  make  — = z,  1 00  »*  = s,  m — the  mea- 

fure  in  degrees  of  the  arc  whofe  fign  is  s ; likewife 
P = 01745329  m in  the  oblong  fphere, 

P = 2 30285  log.  (*  + z)  in  the  oblate  fphere;  then 

3.  Surface  = ^ ^ + r J x ^ r. 

2 s D 

Frustums  of  Spheroids. 

Let  f reprefent  the  fixed  axe,  and  r the  revolving  one ; 

3. — -5236  h (3  d — 2 hf  fL\j'  r> 

For  the  zone,  put  R and  r for  the  two  radii  of  its  ends,  = />  ~fi  — 7 > ^ l^e  height  of  the  fruflum. 


2.  Solidity  of  feg.  = -5236  h (3  rz  4-  h‘) 

3 d — 2 h). 

and  r for  th 

and  h its  altitude  ; then, 

4.  Surface  of  zone  = 3.14161/  h 

5.  Solidity  - = 1*5708  h (R*  + r*  + l hz). 

Circular  Spindle. 

Put  / = -i  length  of  the  fpindle,  m — its  middle  dia- 


\_qjf 

r 


z ; then  the  fruftum  being  cut  off  by  two  planes 


perpendicular  to  the  fixed  axe,  one  of  thofe  planes  pafiing 
through  the  centre  of  the  fpheroid,  we  fhall  have 


meter,  a the^  length  of  the  generating  arc,  and  A the  area  j.  Surface  = p r h Ii  ± 
ef  generating  fegment.  I 2 • 3 4*5 


generating  fegment 


3 • 5 c s 
6.7 


MENSURATION. 


£1?^— . &c.  "I  where  A,  B,  C,  See.  are  the  preceding 
8.9  j 

terms,  and  rhe  upper  or  under  fign  is  to  be  ufed,  according  a* 
it  is  the  oblate  or  oblong  fpheroid. 

For  the  folidity,  make  the  diameter  of  the  greater  end  = 
D,  of  the  lefs  end  = d ; then 

2.  Solidity  = T'T  (2  D1  + d ')  h X 3-1416. 

If  the  fruftum  be  cut  off  by  planes,  one  of  which  paffes 
through  the  fixed  axe,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it  j then 
putting  T the  tranfverfe  axe,  and  C the  conjugate  of  the 
greater  end  ; and  t and  c for  thofe  of  the  lefs  end  ; 

3.  Solidity  = ^(iTC  + *c)Ax  3-1416. 

Note. — For  the  whole  middle  fruftum  the  above  refults 
mult  be  doubled. 

Segments  of  Spheroids. 

Let  f denote  the  fixed  axe ; r the  revolving  axe ; h the 
height  of  the  fegment ; then 

I.  When  the  hafe  is  parallel  to  the  revolving  axt. 

Solidity  = ~ (3/  to  2 h)  hL  X '5*36. 

2-  When  the  bafe  is  perpendicular  to  the  revolving  axe. 

Solidity  = — (3*-  1 b)  h1  x -5236 

Elliptic  Spindles. 

Put  the  perpendicular  axe  of  the  ellipfe  = a ; the  paral- 
lel axe  = b ; length  of  the  fpindle  = / ; diftance  of  the 
centre  of  the  fpindle  and  ellipfe  = C ; and  area  of  the  gene- 
rating fegment  = A ; then 

1.  Solidity  = 1 -57078  X — 4 c A j- 

2.  Solidity  = f / X 7854  — 4*  (j- j. 

where  D is  the  greateft  diameter  of  the  fpindle. 

Paraboloid. 

Let  y reprefent  the  ordinate  or  femi-diameter  of  the  bafe ; 
x the  altitude  of  the  folid  ; 3-1416  = p",  then 


+ 4 *Y 


Y - 


I.  Surface  = T (y 

12  x1  \ ^ 

a.  Solidity  = \p  y1  x. 

Frustums  of  Paraboloids 


Let  D denote  the  greater  diameter,  d the  lefs ; P the 
parameter  ; and  h the  height  of  the  fruftum  ; then 


I.  Surface  = 


(P‘  4-  D»)j  - (P*  -1-  dl)\ 


X hP 


where  p = 3-1416. 

2.  Solidity  * '3927  ^ (D1  4"  d ')• 

Thefe  formulae  only  obtain  when  the  bafe  of  the  fruftum 
is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  folid.  For  an  oblique 
fegment,  multiply  the  bafe  by  half  the  altitude  for  the 
content. 

Parabolic  Spindle. 

Let  m denote  the  middle  diameter,  and  / the  length  of  the 
fpindle ; then 


I.  Solidity  = -418879  lm% 

For  the  folidity  of  the  middle  fruflum. 

Let  d denote  the  diameter  of  the  end,  then  the  former 
notation  remaining, 

I.  Solidity  = -05236  / (8  «’  + 3 </*  + 4 dm). 
t Hyperboloid. 

Let  a and  c reprefent  the  femi-axes  of  the  generating 
hyperbola  ; v the  diftance  of  its  bafe  from  the  centre. 

Alfo  let  A = — — be  the  femi-tranfverfe  of 

VY  + c1) 

another  hyperbola,  whofe  femi-conjugate  is  r,  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  former. 

Then  find  by  the  proper  formula,  the  area  of  the  fruf- 
tum of  this  latter  hyperbola,  whofe  ends  are  diftant  from 
the  centre  by  v and  a ; multiply  this  area  by  3-1416  for  the 
furface ; that  is 


I.  Surface  = p X Y —ay  — AC.  hyp.  log.  of 

A y 4-  C V ^ 

Ay  4-  a j ’ W^ere $ = 3‘I4I^>  Y andy  the  ordinates  of 
the  latter  hyperbola. 


2.  Solidity  = \ par.1  x * 

where  a = altitude,  r = radius  of  the  bafe,  t the  tranf- 
verfe  axis,  and  p — 3.1416. 

f '1 

3.  Solidity  = — x ap 


where  d is  the  diameter,  in  the  middle  between  the  bafe  and 
vertex. 

Frustums  of  Hyperboloids. 

Let  D and  d denote  the  femi-diameters  of  the  two  ends, 
a the  altitude,  t and  c the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axes, 
p = 3-1416  ; then 

i.  Solidity  = \ pa  ^Da  -j-  — ~rj- 

i Solidity  =s  | p a | Dl  -f  4 -J- 

where  5 is  the  middle  diameter. 


Hyperbolic  Spindle. 

Let  A = the  generating  area,  D the  greateft  diameter, 
L the  length  of  the  fpindle,  p = 3-1416 ; then 

1.  Solidity  ip  D * A - } L’J 

2.  Solidity  | p L {D1  + ^-A-~  L D)  4cJ 

where  C is  the  central  diftances. 

To  the  preceding  formulas  it  will  be  proper  to  annex  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  area  of  circular  fegments,  which  will  be 
found  very  convenient  in  various  problems  relating  to  the  cir- 
cle and  ellipfe  ; and  with  this  addition,  the  foregoing  formulae 
will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  effentially  neceffary  for 
meafuring  any  plane  or  folid,  with  the  exception  of  fome  of 
the  higher  curves,  which  could  not  be  conveniently  reduced 
into  a limilar  form.  In  thofe  cafes  where  logarithms,  fines, 
tangents,  &c.  are  neceffary,  fee  Logarithms,  Sines,  &c. 

' 6 Table 
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Table  of  Circular  Segments  to  Radius  i. 


2" 

rT* 

Q. 

CO 

0 

Area  of 
Segment. 

rt 

0* 

c- 

C£ 

5" 

co 

Area  of 
Segment. 

< 

& 

p- 

t/5 

X 

Area  of 
Segment. 

Verfed  Sine. 

Area  of 
Segment. 

| Verfed  Sine. 

Area  of 
Segment. 

Verfed  Sine. 

Area  of 
Segment. 

1 Verfed  Sine. 

Area  of 
Segment. 

Verfed  Sine. 

Area  of 
Segment. 

! ^ 
1 ^ 

I rT* 

1 ~ 

cn 

CO 

Area  of 
Segment. 

Verfed  Sine. 

Area  of 
Segment. 
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•000042 

•051 

•015119 

•101 

•041476 

•151 
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•201 
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•251 
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•301 
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•351 
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■401 
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•45) 
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■002 
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■102 
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•353 

■247  845 

•403 

•29631 1 

•453 

•34  5 768 

•001 

•000337 

•054 

•016457 

104 

•043296 

•154 

•076740 

•204 

•115035 

•254 

•157019 

•304 

•201841 

•354 

•248801 

•404 

•297292 

■454 

•346764 

•00.1 

•000470 

055 

•016911 

•105 

•043908 

•155 

•077469 

■205 

•1 15842 

*255 

•157890 

•305 

•202761 

•355 
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•405 

•298273 

*455 

•347759 

•006 

•000618 
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•017369 

•106 

•044522 

■156 

•078194 

•206 

•116650 

•256 

•158762 

■306 

•203863 

•356 

•250715 

•406 

•299255 

■456 

•348755 

•007 

•000779 

•0.57 

•017831 

•107 

•045139 

■157 

•078921 

•207 

•1  17460 

•257 

•159636 

•307 

•204605 

•357 

•251673 

■407 

•300238 

•457 

•349**  52 

■008 

•000951 

•05  8 

•018296 

108 

•045789 

•158 

•079649 

•208 

•1  1 8271 

•258 

•160510 

■308 

•205527 

■358 

•252631 

■408 

•301220 

*458 

•350748 

009 

•001  135 

05  9 

•018/66 

•109 

•046381 

•159 

•080380 

•209 

•119083 

•259 

•161386 

•309 

•2064  51 
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•253590 
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•302203 
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•351745 

•010 

•001329 
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•019239 
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•210 
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•001533 
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•211 
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■261 

•163140 

•311 

•208301 

•361 
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•411 

■304171 

'46  1 

■353789 

012 

•001746 

062 

•020196 

112 

•048262 

162 

•082  582 

*212 

•121529 

•262 

•16401  9 

•312 

•209227 

•362 

•256471 

•412 

•305155 

■462 

•354736 

•013 

•001968 

063 

•020680 

•113 
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•163 

•083320 
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•122347 
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•164899 
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•210154 
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•257433 

•413 

•306140 
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•355732 
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•002199 
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•021168 

•1 14 

•049528 
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•084059 

•214 
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•264 

•165780 

•314 

•211082 

•364 

•258395 

•414 

•307125 

•464 

•356730 

015 

•002438 

065 

•021659 

115 

•050165 

•165 

■084801 

•215 

•123988 

•265 

•166663 

•315 

•21201 1 

•365 

•259357 

•415 

•308110 

■465 

.•357727 

•016 

•002685 

066 

•022154 

•116 

•050804 

•166 

•085544 

■216 

•124810 
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•167546 

•316 

•212940 
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•260320 
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•417 
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•087036 
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0 
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0 
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•071 
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•314029 
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•363715 
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•004322 

•072 

•025195 
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•054689 
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*090041 

•222 

•129773 
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•172867 

•322 

•218533 

•372 

•266111 

•422 

•315016 

•472 

•364713 

•023 

•004618 

•073 

•0257  T4 

•123 

•05534.5 

■173 

•090797 

■223 

•130605 

•273 

•173758 

•323 

•219468 

•373 

■267078 

•423 

•316004 

•4  73 

■365712 

■02  1 

•004921 

074 

•026236 

•124 

•056003 

•174 

•091554 

*224 

•131438 

•274 

•174649 

"324 

•220404 

■3/4 

•268048 

•424 

•316992 

•474 

•366710 

025 

•005230 

•075 

•026761 

•125 

•056663 

•175 

•0923  1 3 

■225 

•132272 

•275 

•175542 

•325 

•221840 

•375 

•269013 

•425 

•317981 

•475 

•367709 

•026 

*005540 

■076 

•027289 

•126 

•057326 

•176 

•093074 

•22(i 

133108 

■276 

'•176435 

•326 

•222277 

•3  76 

•269982 

■426 

•318970 

•476 

•368708 

•027 

•005867 

077 

*02/821 

•127 

•057991  ' 

■177 

•093836 

•227 

•133945 

-.2  77 

•177330 

•327 

•223215 

•377 

•270951 

■427 

•319959 

•477 

•369707 

•02  6 

•006194 

•078 

•028356 

•128 

•058658 

•178 

•094601 

•228 

•134784 

•278 

•178225 

•328 

•224154 

■378 

•2/1920 

•428 

•320948 

•478 

•370706 

020 

•006527 

•079 

*02  8894 

■129 

•059327 

•179 

•095366 

•229 

•135624 

•279 

•179122 

•329 

•225093 

■379 

•272890 

•429 

•321938 

•479 

•371705 

•030 

•006865 

•080 

•029435 

•130 

•059999 

•180 

•096134 

•230 

•136465 

•280 

•180019 

•330 

•226033 

•380 

•273816 

•430 

•322928 

■480 

•372764 

03 1 

•007209 

081 

•029979 

•131 

•060672 

•1  81 

•096903 

•231 

•137307 

•281 

•180918 

■331 

•226974 

•381 

•274832 

•43 1 

•323918 

■481 

•873703 

032 

007558 

082 

•030526 

•102 

•061348 

•182 

•09667  4 

■232 

•138150 

•282 

181817 

•332 

•227915 

•382 

•275803 

*432 

■324909 

•482 

•374702 

•033 

■007913 

•083 

•031076 

•133 

•062026 

•183 

•098447 

•233 

•138995 

•283 

•182718 

•333 

•228856 

•383 

•276775 

•433 

•325900 

•483 

•375702 

•034 

•0082/3 

•084 

•031629 

•134 

•062707 

•184 

•099221 

•234 

•139841 

■284 

•183619 

■334 

•229801 

•384 

•277748 

■434 

•326892 

•4  84 

•376702 

03  5 

•008638 

■085 

•032186 

•135 

•063389 

•18  5 

•099997 

•235 

•140688 

•285 

•184521 

•335 

•230745 

•385 

•278721 

•435 

•327882 

•485 

■377701 

036 

009008 

•086 

•032745 

•136 

•064074 

•186 

•100774 

•236 

•141537 

•286 

•185425 

•336 

•231689 

•386 

•279694 

•436 

•328874 

•4  86 

•378701 

037 

•009383 

087 

■033307 

•137 

•064760 

•187 

101553 

■237 

•142387 

•287 

186329 

■337 

•232684 

•38? 

•280668 

•437 

•329866 

•487 

•379700 

03  8 

•009763 

•088 

•033872 

•138 

•065449 

•188 

•102334 

•238 

•143238 

•288 

•187234 

■338 

•233580 

•38  8 

•281642 

•43  8 

•330858 

•488 

•380700 

030 

•010148 

■039 

•034441 

■139 

•066149 

•189 

•103116 

■239 

•144091 

•289 

•188140 

■339 

•234526 

•389 

•282617 

439 

•331850 

•489 

•381699 

010 

•010537 

•090 

•035011 

•140 

•06683  3 

•190 

•103900 

•240 

•144944 

•290 

•189047 

•34  0 

•235473 

•390 

•283592 

•440 

•832843 

•490 

•382699 

Oil 

•010931 

091 

•035585 

•141 

•067528 

•191 

•104685 

•241 

•145799 

•291 

•189955 

•341 

•236421 

■391 

■284569 

•441 

•333  836 

•491 

•383699 

•(*42 

•011330 

*092 

■036162 

•142 

•068225 

■192 

•105472 

•242 

•146655 

•292 

•190864 

■342 

•237369 

•392 

•285544 

•44  '2 

•334829 

•492 

•384699 

•013 

•011734 

•093 

•036741 

•143 

•068924 

•193 

•106261 

•243 

*147512 

•293 

•191775 

■34  3 

•238318 

•393 

•286521 

•443 

•335822 

•493 

•385699 

•04  1 

012142 

■091 

•037323 

•144 

•069625 

*194 

• 07 051 

•244 

•148371 

•291 

•192684 

•344 

•239268 

•394 

•287498 

■444 

•336816 

•494 

•386699 

Q-15 

012554 

•095 

•037909 

• 1 4 5 

•070328 

•195 

•A.,%  842 

•245 

•149230 

•295 

■193596 

•345 

•240218 

•395 

•288476 

*445 

•337310 

’•495 

•387699 

0 16 

•012971 

096 

038496 

•146 

07  0033 

•196 

•108636 

■246 

•1 50091 

■296 

•194509 

•346 

•241169 

•396 

•2994  53 

•446 

•338804 

•4  96 

•388699 

•017 

•013392 

•097 

019087 

•147 

•071741 

■197 

■109430 

■24  7 

•150953 

•297 

•195422 

•347 

•242121 

•397 

•290432 

’44)7 

■339798 

•497 

•389699 

•018 

*013818 

•098 

•039680 

148 

•072450 

•198 

•110226 

•24  8 

•1  ?1 816 

•298 

■196337 

■348 

•243074 

■398 

•291411 

‘448 

*3407941 

•498 

•390699 

'049 

014247 

•099 

•040276 

•149 

•073161 

•199 

•111024 

•24  9 

•152680 

•299 

•197252 

•349 

•244026 

•399 

*292300 

■449 

•341787 

•499 

•391699 

•050 

*014081 

.000 

•040875 

•150 

•073874 

*200 

•111823 

•250 

•153546 

•300 

•198168 

•3  5?) 

•244980 

•400 

•293396 

•450 

•342782 

•500 

•392699 

' N n 
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MENSURATION. 


Let  us  now,  before  we  conclude  this  article,  give  a few 
examples  in  order  to  illullrate  the  ufe  of  the  preceding  for- 
mulae ; in  doing  which  we  fhall  only  feledt  a few  of  the  mod 
difficult  cafes,  the  others  being  fo  extremely  obvious,  that 
no  hefitation  or  doubt  can  poffibly  arife  in  their  appli- 
cation. 

Example  i. — The  three  fides  of  a triangle  are  790,  1000, 
and  864  : required  the  area. 

By  formula  4,  for  triangles , we  have 

Log.  area  = 4 {'*«>  + ft + **  « ' ~ } 

Now  790  = a 
1000  = l 
864  = t 


3)2654  = s 

1527=  \s 

537  = (5  * ~ a ) 
327  = (5  s — b) 
463  = (Is  - c) 


log.  1327  = 3*122871 
log-  53  7 = 2729974 

log.  327  = 2-514548 
log.  463  = 2*665581 

2)11-032974 


£*)  = h (3°  x 4°)  = 


600 


B = -2-  A = 
2*3 

C s=  B = 
4 • 5 

D=1?C  = 
6.7 


29013 

373 

6 


where  s is  the  fine  of  the  half 

arc  = 3,  and 

= £ = 01 1 1 11 1 1,  &c. 

Whence  A = 2 s 

= 6*ooooo 

B = -2-  A 

= o-iiiii 

2 • 3 

0 
11 

h 

1 InQ 

td 

= o-05555 

4 • 5 

D = c 

6.7 

= 0-00367 

E=pD 

= 0-00028 

8 . 9 

F = 9 ? 

— 0*00002 

j*- 

r- 


10 . 1 1 


The  area  = 328474  = 5-516487 

Example  2. — The  two  diagonals  of  a trapezium  are  30 
and  40,  and  their  angle  of  interfedlion  48 D : required  the 
area. 

By  formula  2,  the  area  = •§  5 fm.  M'. 

fin.  48°=  743 1 45 


The  required  arc  = 6-11063 

Example  4. — Required  the  area  of  that  circular  fegment, 
of  which  the  diameter  is  52,  and  the  height  or  verfed 
fine  2. 

By  formula  2,  for  circular  fegments . 

Area  =2  ^ d v x If ^ ~ ® — 

1 5.2 d 7-4 d 


The  area  = 445*8870:0 

Example  3. — Required  the  length  of  a circular  arc,  whofe 
chord  is  6,  and  radius  9. 

By  formula  2,  for  circular  arcs. 

The  area  =2  d ^ q + A + - B + ' 1 C,  &c. 

2.3  4.5  6.7 

where  q = ^ ; v being  the  verfed  fine,  and  d the  dia- 
meter. 

By  the  property  of  the  circle  we  readily  find  the  verfed 
fine,  v = 9-  6/  2=  *51471862,  and  51471862  18 

Y *02859548. 

Whence  A = 2 d j q = 6-087672 

7 


7 • 2 v *■) 

— ■ C &c.  i : where  v 

is 

the  verfed  fine 

9.6  d J 

diameter  =52. 

. A _ 4 v v/  d 

+ A-  3 

V 

= 

7 ^104  = 

B-  3V, 

A 

— 3-  - A = 

5.2  d 

10 . 26 

r - 5V 

B 

5 B — 

1 

) 

1 

7.4.29 

D-  7'3V 

c 

7 C — 

9.6  d 

3 . 6. 26 

E - 9* 5 v 

D 

9*5  D_ 

n . 8 d 

11.8.26  ” 

Negative  terms  = — 0.3159738 
Area  of  fegment  = 26-8787969 


6-117064  = areas  required. 


Or,  by  ufing  formula  3,  we  have 

* = ««  + -^-A  + i|B  + fiC  + 

a. 3 4*5  6*7  o • 9 


But  the  readied  method  cf  finding  the  area  of  circular  feg- 
ment is  by  formula  9 ; where  the  area  = d1  x by  tabular 

number  correfponding  to  ^ . 

In  the  prefent  examples  — = — -038  ,*7,  the 

correfponding  tabular  number  by  preceding  table  = -009940’ 
and  -009940  x 52^  = 26*878,  the  area  required. 

This  method,  however,  can  only  be  pradlifed  in  cafes 
where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  unlefs  the  table  of 
fegments  be  very  extenfive,  fuch  as  that  given  by  Hutton  in 
his  Menfuration. 

Note. — In  thofe  cafes  where  the  quotient  is  not  found  ex- 
adly  in  the  column  of  heights,  or  verfed  fines,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample above,  a proportional  part  mull;  be  found  for  the  frac- 
tional part  of  the  number ; viz.  as  1 is  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  areas  correfpopding  to  the  two  verfed  fines, 

between 
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between  which  the  given  number  lies  ; fo  is  the  fra&ional  part  y . 5’  . 7 w*4 
of  that  number  to  a fourth  proportional,  which  muft  be  “2  a?  .6*  8 
added  to  the  leaft  area,  or  fubtra&ed  from  the  greater  • t • 


1 

j &c.  I where  m = 1 — — , / and  e being  the 


Example  5.  — Required  the  periphery  of  an  ellipfe,  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  diameters,  and  C the  circumference 


diameters  of  which  are  24  and  18. 
By  formula  I , for  the  ellipfe. 


Periphery  = C x {■  + -.-  , -f f~6,  - 


of  the  circumfcribing  circle  = t X 3 '141 6. 
Here,  then,  1 — C—  = *4375  = >» 


ill  term 
2d  term  A = 

3d  term  B = 

4th  term  C = 

5th  term  D = 

6th  terns  E = 

7th  term  F = 

8th  term  G = 


1 

m 

~2X 

3 m' 

21  . 41 

3Z  • 5 

2‘ . 4* . 61 

31  • S’  ■ 7 


m 

~ 4 

41 

_ 3 ■ 5m 


-j-  1*00000 
— - *10938 

A = — '00897 

B = — *00164 


22 . 41 . 61.  8‘ 

3'.  S'  ■ f • 

a4 . 4’  . 6*  . 82 . io* 
3'  • S'  • T • 9*  • r 1 ">6 


S • 7 tk 

= c = ~ ,00°39 

= --  *-?  m D = — -oooii 


2'  . 42 . 6l  . 8!  . 10*  . 1 2: 

3* -5* -7* -9*-  ii*  ■ 13  ”7 

21 . 4*  . 6i . 8’  . 102 . 122.  I41 


10' 

9 . 1 1 m 
122 
11  . 


E = — *00003 


H1 


F = - • 


Negative  terms 
Fir  ft  term 


00001 


= ’i2°53 

= I'OOOOO 


•87947 


whence  .87947  X 24  x 3'i4i6  = 66  31056,  the  length  of 
the  curve  required. 

Example  6.  — Required  the  length  of  the  curve  of  a para- 
bola, cut  off  by  a double  ordinate  to  the  arc,  whofe  length 
is  as  12,  the  abfcifs  being  2. 

By  formula  1 , for  parabolic  arcs. 

Parabolic  arc  — \ p j q s + hyp.  log.  (q  4-  s) 

y*  f}x  2 y # " 

where p is  the  parameter  = — = — = 18,  q = — = Example  7. — Required  the  length  of  an  hyperbolic  arc, 

x 2 P beginning  at  the  vertex,  the  tranfverfe  diameter  being  80, 

\\  = |,  and  s = f(i  = q”)  = ^/(i  4-  £)  = i*  20 18504*  conjugate  60,  and  ordinate  10. 
whence  the  required  arc  = . , 


9 X X 1*2018504  + hyp.  log.  1*8675170 1 

Now  hyp.  log.  1*867517  = *6251449 
| X 1*2018504  = *8012336 

14263785 
Multiplier  9 

Parabolic  arc  — 12*8374065 


By  formula  I,  for  hyperbolic  arcs. 

Arc  = c x { 


where 


x 

2 . 
t 2 + c 1 


A 4-  - B — ~1 — C 4- 
2 2.4 


3f 


~ 9 


2.4.6 
802  4-  60 


D - 


3 • 5 g 
2 . 4 . 6 . 8 


E + 


, &c.j^ 


c * *•  6o+ 

y 4-  ./( c 2 4-  /)  _ 

c 


— 7*4 


A = hyp.  log. 

B = \ {y  Vi?  + /)  - aJ  = 

C = i {y  + r)  - 3^b|  = 

d = « {/  v(c'  + /)  - ?c’c}  = 45698-7933 


•3274501 

10.76133 

641796405 


E = 


N n 1 
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E — £ 

Hence  -j- 
+ 
+ 


| f V(‘z  + y')  — 7 


3540529-3125 


A v=  -327450 

- B = -016607 
2 

-3  D = -000084 
2.4.6 

Sura  4-  -344141 


— — C = -000764 

2 . 4 

3.59*  t, 

— : —/ — - E = -OOOOI2 

2 . 4 . 6 . 8 

Sc  c.  = &c. 


Sum  — -000776 


therefore  difference -343365  x 30  = 10-30095,  the  arc  re- 
quired. 

Example  8. — Required  the  folidity  of  a conic  frullum 
of  which  the  altitude  is  16,  and  two  diameters  20  and  30. 


By  formula  4,  for  conic  frufums. 

Solidity  — \p  ^D1  + Drf  + i’J  X -7854 


where  D = 30,  d = 20,  and  h — 16. 

Now  30*  + 30  . 20  -f-  20*  = 1900 


therefore  x 1900  x -7854  = 7625-38,  the  folidity  re- 
quired. 

Example  9. — Required  the  furface  and  folidity  of  the 
five  regular  bodies,  the  linear  fide  of  each  being  2. 

By  the  formula  for  the  regular  bodies. 


Tetraedron 


J Surface  =/  1-73205  x 4 = 6-92820 
\ Solidity  = 0.11785  x 8=  -94280 


Hexaedron 

Odtaedron 

Dodecaedron 


Icofaedron 


{Surface  = 6-00000  x 

Solidity  = 1 -ooooo  X 

f Surface  = 3-46410  X 
l Solidity  = 0-47140  x 

f Surface  = 20-64578  x 
I Solidity  = 7.663  12  x 

j Surface  = 8-66025  x 
l Solidity  = 2-18169  x 


4 = 24-00000 
8 = 8-00000 

4 = 14-65640 
8 = 3-77120 

4 = 82-58312 
8 = 6130496 

4 = 34-64100 

8 = J7-45352 


Thefe  examples  will  be  fufficient  for  illuftrating  the  ufe 
of  the  preceding  formulae,  and  for  rendering  their  applica- 
tion to  any  other  problems  perfe&ly  fimple  and  obvious. 
Neither  the  limits  of  this  article,  nor  the  nature  of  the  work, 
would  allow  of  our  entering  upon  their  inveftigation  ; the 
reader,  therefore,  who  is  defirous  of  information  on  this 
head,  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Bon- 
nycaftle,  above-mentioned. 

Mensuration  of  Altitudes,  Di/lances,  &c.  See  Alti- 
tude and  Distance. 

Mensuration  of  Land.  See  Surveying, 

Mensuration  of  Timber,  or  limber  Meafure,  is  the 
method  employed  by  artificers  in  meafuring  trees,  joifts, 
beams,  See. : and  as  thefe  always  fall  under  one  or  other  of 
the  regular  folids  which  have  been  already  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  article,  it  would  feem  unnecefiary  to  repeat  here 
any  rules  for  the  menfuration  of  timber : but  the  fail  is, 
that  an  erroneous  rule  has  been  adopted  by  perfons  con- 
cerned in  this  line  of  bufinefs,  which  common  practice  has 
fo  eftablilhed,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  wilhedthan  expefted  it 
fhould  be  replaced  by  fome  other,  either  perfe£tly  true,  or 
approaching  towards  the  truth;  for,  according  to  the  prefent 
rule,  a tree  frequently  contains  ^th  more  or  lefs  timber  than 
it  is  eftimated  at,  which,  at  the  modern  price  of  that  article, 
is  a matter  of  fome  importance,  and  merits  the  attention  of 


the  timber  grower,  as  well  as  the  merchant.  Government 
has,  in  fome  inttances,  come  forward  to  fix  a llandard  c£ 
meafure,  as  in  corn,  coals,  land,  See.  ; and  as  old  prejudices 
can  never  be  fo  fuccefsfully  combated,  as  by  the  authority 
of  enlightened  legiflators,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
fome  day  find  this,  and  other  topics  of  a fimilar  nature,  be- 
come the  fubjeft  of  parliamentary  inveftigation.  We  will, 
in  the  following  pages,  fhew  the  great  inaccuracy  attending 
the  prefent  method,  but,  in  the  firft  place,  it  will  be  proper 
to  ftate  the  rule  as  it  is  at  prefent  employed  by  all  perfons 
concerned  in  the  buying  or  felling  of  timber. 

General  Rule. 


Multiply  the  fquare  of  the  mean  quarter  g irt,  or  quarter  cir- 
cumference, by  the  length  of  the  tree,  for  the  contents  ; 'which, 
when  the  dimenfions  are  taken  in  feet,  will  be  alfo  feet ; and 
this  divided  by  50,  the  number  of  feet  in  a load,  will  givt  the 
number  of  loads. 

Note — 1.  If  the  piece  of  timber  is  of  the  fame  girt  through- 
out, the  girt  any  where  taken  is  the  mean  girt. 

2.  If  the  tree  tapers  regularly  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  the  girt  taken  in  the  middle  is  accounted  the  mean 
girt ; or  take  half  the  fum  of  the  girts  at  the  two  ends  for 
the  fame. 

3.  But  if  the  tree  do  not  taper  regularly,  but  is  unequal, 
being  thick  in  fome  places  and  fmall  in  others ; it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  take  feveral  different  dimenfions,  the  fum  of 
which,  divided  by  the  number  of  them,  is  accounted  the 
mean  girt.  But  when  the  tree  is  very  irregular,  it  4s  bell 
to  divide  it  into  feveral  lengths,  and'  to  find  the  content 
of  each  feparately. 

4.  That  part  of  a tree,  cr  of  the  branches,  whofe  quar- 
ter girt  is  lefs  than  half  a foot,  is  not  accounted  timber. 

5.  It  is  ufual  to  make  a certain  allowance  in  girting  a 
tree  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  bark,  which  is  generally  one 
inch  to  every  foot  in  the  girt.  This  practice,  however, 
is  unreafonable,  and  ought  to  be  difeouraged.  Elm  timber 
is  the  only  kind  in  which  any  allowance  is  neceffary,  and 
even  in  this,  one  inch  out  of  the  whole  girt  is  quite  fuf- 
ficient. 

As  an  example  in  the  preceding  rule  : let  it  be  required 
to  find  the  content  of  a tree,  the  length  of  which  is  9 feet 
6 inches  ; and  quarter  girt  3 feet  6 inches. 
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Such  is  the  rule  commonly  ufed  by  perfons  concerned 
in  buying  and  felling  of  timber,  on  which  we  intend  to 
make  a few  remarks,  in  order  to  point  out  its  inaccuracy, 
which  is  not  fo  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  Sup- 
pofe,  for  inftance,  we  take  a balk  24  feet  long,  and  a foot 
fquare  throughout,  and*  consequently,  its  fo  idity  24  feet. 
Now  if  this  piece  of  timber  be  flit  exadlly  in  two,  from  end 
to  end,  making  each  piece  6 inches,  or  { a foot  broad,  and 
12  inches,  or  a foot  thick,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  fo- 
lidity  of  each  piece  will  be  12  feet.  But  by  the  quarter 
girt  method  they  would  amount  to  much  more  : for  the 
falfe  quarter  gi.-t  being  equal  to  half  the  fum  of  the  breadth 
and  thickncfs,  in  this  cafe  will  be  9 inches,  or  of  a foot  ; 
the  fquare  of  which  is  9 , and  therefore  x 24  — 13^ 
feet  for  the  folidity  of  each  part,  making  the  two  pieces 
together  27  feet,  inftead  of  24,  which  is  the  true  content. 

Again,  fuppofe  this  balk  to  be  fo  cut,  that  the  breadth 
of  the  one  piece  may  be  only  4 inches,  or  ^ of  a foot  ; and 
that  of  the  other  8 inches,  or  4 of  a foot.  Here  the  true 
content  of  the  lefs  piece  will  be  8 feet,  and  that  of  the 
greater  16  feet.  But  proceeding  by  the  other  method,  we 
have  the  quarter  girt  of  the  lefs  piece  f of  a foot,  and  of 
the  other  piece  £ of  a foot.  Whence  the  content  of  the 
lefs  piece  will  be  found  = £ x 24  = iof  feet,  inftead  of 
8 feet;  and  the  content  of  the  greater  piece  will  be  i6| 
feet,  inftead  of  16;  making  the  fum  of  the  two  275-  feet, 
inftead  of  24  feet.  Farther,  if  the  lefs  piece  be  cut  only 
two  inches  broad,  and  confequently  the  greater  10  inches, 
the  true  content  of  the  lefs  piece  would  be  4 feet,  and 
that  of  the  greater  20  feet.  Whereas  by  the  other  method, 
the  quarter  girt  of  the  lefs  piece  would  be  7 inches,  or 
/r  of  a foot ; and  x 24  = 84  feet,  inftead  of  4 feet, 
for  the  content  ; and  by  the  fame  method,  the  content  of 
the  greater  piece  would  be  20  ' feet,  inftead  of  20,  and  their 
fum  28'  feet,  initead  of  24. 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  greater  the  proportion  is 
between  the  breadth  and  the  depth,  the  greater  will  be  the 
error,  by  ufing  the  falfe  method  ; and  the  fum  of  the  two 
parts,  by  the  fame  method,  is  greater,  as  the  difference  of 
the  fame  two  parts  is  greater  ; and,  confequently,  the  fum 
is  leaft  when  the  two  parts  are  equal  to  each  other  ; or 
when  the  balk  is  cut  equally  in  two  ; and  finally,  when  the 
tides  of  a piece  of  timber  differ  not  above  an  inch  or  two 
from  each  other,  the  quarter  girt  may  be  ufed  without  any 
very  fenfible  error.  To  avoid,  therefore,  this  inconfiftency 
in  the  refult,  the  following  method  (hould  be  employed, 
viz.  Multiply  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  continually  together, 
and  the  product  will  be  the  true  content  in  all  cafes  of  this 
hind. 

With  regard  to  round  timber  the  error  is  of  a different 
kind.  We  have  feen  in  the  preceding  article,  that  the  area 
of  a circle  is  found  by  fquaring  the  circumference,  and 
multiplying  that  fquare  by  '07958,  and,  therefore,  if  a 
quarter  of  the  circumference  is  ufed,  we  muft  multiply  its 
fquare  by  ’07958  x l6  = 1-27328. 

Hence,  to  find  the  true  content  of  a piece  of  cylindrical 
timber,  we  ought  to  mul.iply  the  fquare  of  the  quarter 
girt  by  the  conftant  number  1-27328,  and  that  produdf  by 
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the  length,  inftead  of  which  the  conftant  multiplier  is  omit- 
ted, and  confequently  the  folidity  is  returned  about 
parts  lefs  than  it  is.  But  as  the  utmoft  accuracy  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  in  thofe  cafes,  the  following  rule  might  be  ufed, 
which  is  as  fimple  as  can  be  defired,  viz.  Multiply  the  fquare 
of  ~ of  the  mean  girt  by  double  the  length  for  the  content , 
which  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Another  error  to  which  timber  meafure  is  always  fubjedt, 
is  the  way  in  which  the  mean  girt  is  affumed  in  tapering 
trees,  which,  as  we  have  before  Hated,  is  done  either  by 
taking  the  girt  in  the  middle,  or  half  the  fum  of  the  ex- 
treme girts,  both  of  which  are  equally  falfe,  fo  obvioufly  fo, 
that  a tree  of  certain  dimenfions  will  meafure  more  after  a 
part  of  it  has  been  cut  off,  than  it  did  before.  This  being 
the  cafe,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fhew  the  extreme  inaccuracy 
of  the  method,  and  the  folly  in  perfifting  in  it,  by  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  following  problems,  which  have  been  taken  from 
Dr.  Hutton’s  Menfuration. 

Problem  I. 

To  find  where  a tapering  timber  muft  be  cut,  fo  that  the 
two  parts,  meafured  ieparately,  fhall  meafure  the  moft  pof- 
fible,  and  be  greater  than  if  it  were  cut  in  any  other  two 
parts,  and  greater  than  the  whole. 

Put  G — the  greateit  girt,  g = the  leaft  girt,  x — the 
girt  at  the  fedlion,  * ^ the  length  of  the  part  to  be  cut  off, 
and  L the  whole  length  of  the  timber.  Then  by  fimilar 

G Z — p z 

figures  L : z ::  G—g:  x—  g;  hence  w = — -j- f-,y: 

but  (g  + x)1  z + (G  -+■  x)1  (L  — z)  is  to  be  a maxi- 
mum ; which  being  put  into  fluxions,  and  reduced,  give* 
z = £ L. 

Therefore,  a tree  being  cut  exadtly  in  the  middle,  the  two 
parts  will  meafure  more  than  if  it  were  cut  in  any  other 
two  parts,  and  more  than  the  whole  tree.  If  a tree,  of 
which  the  greater  girt  is  12  feet,  and  lefs  girt  2 feet,  and 
length  32  feet,  be  thus  cut  in  two  parts,  the  meafure  of 
the  two  parts  will  exceed  the  meafure  of  the  whole  tree 
by  18  feet. 


Problem  II. 

To  find  where  a tree  muft  be  cut,  fo  that  the  part  next 
the  greater  end  may  meafure  the  greateit  pofiible. 

Here,  by  ufing  the  fame  notation  as  in  the  laft  problem, 

we  have  alfo  x = - 21  ^ - + g,  and  (G  + xf  (L  — .r) 

a maximum ; which,  put  into  fluxions  as  before,  gives 

- _ G - 3<?  , xT 

2 = -= + T 

Lr  — g 

Therefore,  from  the  greater  girt  fubtradt  the  lefs  girt, 
and  that  difference  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  girts, 
and  multiplied  by  §•  of  the  whole  length,  will  be  the  length 
to  be  cut  off. 

Problem  III. 

To  find  where  a tree  muft  be  cut,  lo  that  the  part  next 
the  greater  end  may  meafure  the  fame  as  the  whole  tree  be- 
fore it  was  cut. 

Ufing  ftill  the  fame  notation,  and  writing  befides  s for 
the  fum  of  the  two  girts,  and  d for  their  difference  ; we 
fhall  have  s-  L = (L  — z)  (G  + x)\  or  fubftituting,  in. 

ftead  of  x,  its  value  ^ . -f-  g,  or  — g,  we  obtain 


■=£+{ 


'(4P  -f  d)  —2s  + d j. 


which 
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which  length  being  cut  off,  the  remaining  part  will  meafure 
the  fame  as  the  whole  tree. 

Thefe  refults,  which  are  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the 
preceding  rules,  are  fo  obvioufly  erroneous  and  incon- 
fiftent,  that  they  fpeak  for  themfelves,  and  therefore  re- 
quire no  farther  comment. 

MENTAL,  fomething  that  relates,  or  is  reftrained,  to 
the  operation  of  the  underftanding. 

Thus,  a mental  prayer  is  fuch  a one  as  is  made  merely  in 
the  mind,  without  pronouncing  one  word  of  it. 

Mental  refervations  are  the  refuge  of  hypocrites.  See 
Reservation. 

Mental  Derangement.  Under  this  head  may  be  com- 
prehended a variety  of  terms,  which  have  been  employed  to 
defignate  certain  affe£tions  of  the  mind,  or,  as  they  have 
been  called,  diforders  of  the  intelleft.  In  the  preliminary  part 
of  this  inveftigation,  it  is  highly  important  to  underhand 
fully  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  words,  which  are  intended 
to  eftablifh  thefe  different  fignifications  ; and  alfo  to  difcover 
the  contrivances  of  language,  which  have  ferved  to  charac- 
terize the  phenomena  of  difordered  underftanding.  That 
the  mind  has  no  language  peculiar  to  itfelf,  feems  to  be  an 
admitted  axiom  ; becaufe  all  the  terms  which  are  applied  to 
it  have  their  origin  in  the  phyfical  circumftances  which  fur- 
round  us.  The  mental  operations,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  extenfive,  have  not  furnillied  any  terms,  (as  the  refult  of 
fuch  internal  operations,)  which  we  did  not  previoufly  pof- 
fefs,  and  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  from 
the  objeSs  and  impreflions  of  the  material  world. 

Although  authors  have  generally  divided  mental  derange- 
ment into  mania  aand  melancholia , according  to  the  fyftem  of 
the  Greeks  ; yet  mod  nations  have  adopted  peculiar  ex- 
preflions,  to  fignify  the  form  or  degree  of  derangement  of 
intelleft.  The  term  derangement , which  we  have  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  French,  and  which  means  out  of  rank, 
or  order , is  metaphorically  applied  to  the  mind,  to  denote 
that  its  ideas  are  out  of  the  rank,  or  order,  generally  pre- 
ferved  by  intelligent  beings.  Delirium,  employed  by  the 
Romans,  had  its  origin  from  the  procefs  of  ploughing  : for 
when  the  oxen  deviated  from  the  line  to  be  purfued,  they 
were  faid  to  be  de  lira,  out  of  the  track ; and  this  figure 
was  transferred  to  the  deviations  of  the  human  intelledl, 
when  it  erred  from  the  eftablifhed  courfe.  Infane,  infanus, 
means  merely  unfound.  The  Greek  jj.ot.na.  was  probably 
from  their  verb  jj.a.lvojxa.1,  I rage ; /x'Xav^oXia,  from  jj. 
black,  and  bile ; black  bile  being  fuppofed  the  caufe 

of  this  difeafe.  In  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  (Difputat.  Tuf- 
culan.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.)  the  Roman  terms,  which  marked  the 
diforders  of  the  intelledl,  were  more  appropriate  than  thofe 
employed  by  the  Greeks.  “ Multoque  melius  liaec  notata 
funt  verbis  Latinis,  quam  Grascis : quod  aliis  quoque  multis 
locis  reperietur.  Sed  id  alias:  nunc,  quod  initat.  Totum 
igitur  id  quod  quaerimus,  quid  et  quale  fit,  verbi  vis  ipfa 
declarat.  Eos  enim  fanos  quoniam  intelligi  neceffe  eft, 
quorum  mens  motu,  quafi  morbo,  perturbata  nullo  fit  ; qui 
contra  affefti  funt,  hos  infanos  appellari  neceffe  eft.  Itaque 
nihil  melius,  quam  quod  eft  in  confuetudine  fermonis  Latini ; 
cum  exiffe  ex  potejlate  dicimus  eos,  qui  effrenati  feruntur  aut 
libidine  aut  iracundia : quamquam  ipfa  iracundia  libidinis  eft 
pars : fic  enim  definitur,  iracundia  ulcifcendi  libido.  Qui 
igitur  exiffe  ex  potejlate  dicuntur  ; idcirco  dicuntur,  quia  non 
funt  in  poteftate  mentis : cui  regnum  totius  animi  a natura 
tributum  eft.  Graeci  autem  jj.ana.v  unde  appellant,  non  facile 
dixerim.  Earn  tamen  ipfam  diftinguimus  nos  melius,  quam 
illi ; hanc  enim  infaniam,  quae  junfta  ftultitiae  patet  latius, 
a furore  disjungimus : Graeci  volunt  illi  quidem,  fed  parum 
valent  verbo : quern  nos  furorem,  /xeX«v^oX»kv  illi  vocant. 


Quafi  vero  atra  bili  folum  mens,  ac  non  faepe  vel  iracundia 
graviore,  vel  timore,  vel  dolore  moveatur  ! quo  generc  Atha- 
mantem,  Alcmaeonem,  Ajacem,  Oreftem  furere  dicimus. 
Qui  ita  fit  affe&us,  eum  dominum  effe  rerum  fuarum  vetant 
duodccim  tabulae.”  The  fuppofed  regulation  of  the  intel- 
left,  in  certain  ftates,  by  the  influence  of  the  moon,  lias 
produced  the  term  lunatic ; which  word  ftill  prevails  in  all 
legal  proceedings  relative  to  the  infane.  The  vulgar  opinion, 
that  in  madnefs  the  mind  was  broken  into  fragments,  has 
given  rife  to  the  terms  craecy  ( ecrafe , Fr. ),  cracked,  and 
fiatter-brained.  The  word  mad  has  been  derived  by  Mr. 
Hafiam  (“  Obfervations  on  Madnefs  and  Melancholy”) 
from  the  Gothic  mod,  which  fignifies  rage.  He  ohferves, 
“ It  is  true,  we  have  now  converted  the  0 into  a,  and  write 
the  word  mad ; but  mod  was  anciently  employed.”  Of 
the  fimilarity  between  violent  anger  and  madnefs,  the  ob- 
fervation  has  been  general.  Cicero  fays,  “ An  eft  quic- 
quam  fimilius  infaniae  quam  ira  ? quam  bene  Ennius  initium 
dixit  infaniae.”  (Difp.  Tufc. ) Dr.  Beddoes  (Hygeia, 
N°  12.)  obferves,  that  “ mad  is  one  of  thofe  words  which 
means  almoft  every  thing  and  nothing.  At  firft,  it  was,  I 
imagine,  applied  to  the  tranfports  of  rage  ; and  when  men 
were  civilized  enough  to  be  capable  of  infanity,  their  in- 
finity, I prefume,  muft  have  been  of  the  frantic  fort ; be- 
caufe, in  the  untutored,  intenfe  feelings  feem  regularly  to 
carry  a boifterous  expreflion.” 

Authors,  who  have  treated  on  the  fubjeft  of  mental  de- 
rangement, have  commonly  been  defirous  of  affording  a 
definition : they  have  endeavoured  to  comprefs  into  a few 
words,  or  a Ihort  fentence,  the  prominent  and  diferiminating 
phenomena  of  infanity,  and  thus  to  eftablifh  an  effential  cha- 
racter of  the  diforder.  However  meritorious  their  labours, 
their  fuccefs  has  been  by  no  means  proportionate  to  their  ex- 
ertions. They  have  all  fundamentally  differed  ; and  to  enu- 
merate their  attempts  is  only  to  record  their  failures.  Dr. 
Mead  conjectures,  “ that  this  difeafe  confifts  entirely  in  the 
ftrength  of  imagination.”  “ Infanity,”  fays  Dr.  Cullen, 
“ confifts  in  fuch  falfe  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  things 
as  lead  to  irrational  emotions  or  actions.  Melancholy  is 
partial  infanity,  without  indigeftion  ; mania  is  univerfal  in- 
fanity.” Dr.  Ferriar,  adopting  the  generally  accepted  di- 
vifion  of  infanity  into  mania  and  melancholia,  conceives,  in 
mania,  falfe  perception,  and  confequently  confufion  of  ideas, 
to  be  a leading  circumltance.  Melancholia  he  fuppofes  to 
confift  in  intenfity  of  idea,  which  is  a contrary  ftate  to  falfe 
perception.  Dr.  Arnold  obferves,  that  “ infanity,  as  well  as 
delirium,  may  be  confidered  as  divifible  into  two  kinds ; 
one  of  which  may  be  called  ideal,  and  the  other  notional 
infanity. 

“ Ideal  infanity  is  that  ftate  of  mind,  in  which  a perfon 
imagines  he  fees,  hears,  or  otherwife  perceives,  or  converfes 
with,  perfons  or  things,  which  either  have  no  external  ex- 
iftence  to  his  fenfes  at  the  time  ; or  have  no  fucli  external 
exiftence,  as  they  are  then  conceived  to  have  ; or  if  he  per- 
ceives external  objects  as  they  really  exift,  has  yet  erroneous 
and  abfurd  ideas  of  his  own  form,  and  other  fenfible  qua- 
lities : — fuch  a ftate  of  mind  continuing  for  a confiderable 
time,  and  being  unaccompanied  with  any  violent  or  adequate 
degree  of  fever. 

“ Notional  infanity  is  that  ftate  of  mind,  in  which  a perfon 
fees,  hears,  or  otherwife  perceives  external  objects,  as  they 
really  exift,  as  objefts  of  fenfe ; yet  conceives  fuch  notions 
of  the  powers,  properties,  defigns,  ftate,  deftination,  im- 
portance, manner  of  exiftence,  or  the  like,  of  things  and 
perfons,  of  himfelf  and  others,  as  appear  obvioufly,  and 
often  grofsly  erroneous,  or  unreafonable  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  the  fober  and  judicious  part  of  mankind.  It  is  of 
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confiderable  duration  ; is  never  accompanied  with  any  great 
degree  of  fever,  and  very  often  with  no  fever  at  all.” 

Mr.  Haflam,  in  the  fir  ft  edition  of  his  work  (Obferva- 
tions  on  Infanity),  defined  infanity  to  be  “ an  incorred 
afTociation  of  familiar  ideas,  which  is  independent  of  the 
prejudices  of  education,  and  is  always  accompanied  with  im- 
plicit belief,  and  generally  with  either  violent  or  deprefling 
paflions.”  But  the  fame  author,  in  his  fecond  edition,  has 
omitted  this  definition,  and  feems  to  be  convinced  thkt,  in- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  difcover  an  infallible  definition  of 
madnefs,  which  he  believes  will  be  found  impoflible,  (as  it 
is  an  attempt  to  comprife  in  a few  words  the  wide  range  and 
mutable  charader  of  this  Proteus-difflrder,)  much  greater 
advantage  would  be  obtained,  if  the  circumftances  could  be 
precifely  defined,  under  which  it  is  juftifiable  to  deprive  a 
human  being  of  his  liberty. 

Symptoms. — The  approaches  of  infanity  have  been  va- 
rioufly  related  by  different  writers.  The  late  Dr.  John 
Monro,  in  a pointed  and  elegant  reply  to  Dr.  Battie’s 
Treatife  on  Madnefs,  has  remarked,  that  “ high  fpirits,  as 
they  are  generally  termed,  are  the  firft  fymptoms  of  this 
kind  of  diforder : thefe  excite  a man  to  take  a larger  quan- 
tity of  wine  than  ufual ; (for  thofe  who  have  fallen  under 
my  obfervation,  in  this  particular,  have  been  naturally  very 
fober  ;)  and  the  perfon  thus  affeded,  from  being  abftemious, 
referved,  and  modell,  (hall  become  quite  the  contrary  ; 
drink  freely,  talk  boldly,  obfcenely,  fwear,  fit  up  till  mid- 
night, deep  little,  rife  foddenly  from  bed,  go  out  a hunt- 
ing, return  again  immediately,  fet  all  his  fervar.ts  to  work, 
and  employ  five  times  the  number  that  is  neceffary : in 
(hort,  every  thing  he  fays  or  does  betrays  the  mod  violent 
agitation  of  mind,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  corred  ; 
and  yet,  in  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry,  he  will  not  mifplace 
one  word,  or  give  the  lea  ft  reafon  for  any  one  to  think  he 
imagines  things  to  exift  that  ready  do  not,  or  that  they  ap- 
pear to  him  different  from  what  they  do  to  other  people. 
They  who  fee  him  but  feldom,  admire  his  vivacity,  are 
pleafed  with  his  fallies  of  wit,  and  the  lagacity  of  his  re- 
marks : nay,  his  own  family  are  with  difficulty  perfuaded 
to  take  proper  care  of  him,  until  it  becomes  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  from  the  apparent  ruin  of  his  health  and  fortune.” 

In  many  inftances,  pain  of  the  head  and  throbbing  of  its 
arteries  precede  anattaik  of  infanity:  fometimes  giddinefs 
and  confufed  vifion  are  complained  of,  as  precurfory  fymp- 
toms. Thofe  who  have  been  feveral  times  difordered  are 
now  and  then  fcnfible  of  the  return  of  their  malady.  Some 
have  defcribed  the  attack  as  highly  delightful ; and  of  this 
pleafurable  feeling,  a curious  in  (lance  is  recorded  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Britannique,  by  a recovered  lunatic,  who  had 
been  a patient  of  the  late  Dr.  Willis.  “ I always  expected 
with  impatience  the  acceflioi.  of  the  paroxyfms,  fince  I en- 
joyed, during  their  prefence,  a high  degree  of  pleafure. 
They  lafted  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Every  thing  appeared 
eafy  to  me.  No  obftacles  prefented  themfelves  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  My  memory  acquired,  all  of  a fudden, 
a Angular  degree  of  perfedtion : long  paflages  of  Latin 
authors  occurred  to  my  mind.  In  general,  I have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  rhythmical  terminations ; but  men  I 
could  write  in  verfe  with  as  much  facility  as  in  profe.  I 
was  cunning,  malicious,  and  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  ex- 
pedients.” Some  have  defcribed  a fenfe  of  working  in  the 
head,  and  alfo  in  the  intellines,  as  if  they  were  in  a (late  of 
ferme:  tation.  Others  obferve  that  they  do  not  feem  to  pof- 
fefs  their  natural  feelings  ; ar.d  they  all  agree  that  they  be- 
come confufed,  from  the  fudden  and  rapid  intrufion  of 
unconneded  thoughts. 

Mr.  Haflam,  whofe  fituation  in  Bethlem  Hofpital  affords 


abundant  opportunities  of  obferving  this  diforder,  has  thus 
related  the  commencement  of  madnefs  and  melancholy. 
“ On  the  approach  of  mania,  they  firft  become  uneafy,  are 
incapable  of  confining  their  attention,  and  negled  any  em- 
ployment to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed.  They  get 
but  little  deep  ; they  are  loquacious,  and  difpofed  to  ha- 
rangue, and  decide  promptly  and  pofitively  upon  every  fub- 
jed  that  maybe  ftarted.  Soon  after,  .they  are  diverted  of 
all  reftraint,  in  the  declaration  of  their  opinions  of  thofe 
with  whom  they  are  acquainted.  Their  friendftiips  are  ex- 
prefled  with  fervency  and  extravagance ; their  enmities  with 
intolerance  and  difguft.  They  now  become  impatient  of 
contradidion,  and  (corn  reproof.  For  fuppofed  injuries, 
they  are  inclined  to  quarrel  and  fight  with  thofe  about  them. 
They  have  all  the  appearance  of  perfons  inebriated  ; and 
thofe,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  fymptoms  of  approach- 
ing mania,  generally  fuppofe  them  to  be  in  a ftate  of  in- 
toxication. At  length  fufpicion  creeps  upon  the  mind, 
they  are  aware  of  plots  which  had  never  been  contrived, 
and  deted  motives  that  were  never  entertained.  At  laft, 
the  fucceffion  of  ideas  is  too  rapid  to  be  examined  ; the 
mind  becomes  crowded  with  thoughts,  and  confufion  enfues. 
Thofe  under  the  influence  of  the  depreffing  paflions  will 
exhibit  a different  train  of  fymptoms.  The  countenance 
wears  an  anxious  and  gloomy  afped  ; and  they  are  little  dif- 
pofed to  fpeak.  They  retire  from  the  company  of  thofe 
with  whom  they  formerly  affociated  ; feclude  themfelves  in 
obfcure  places,  or  lie  in  bed  the  greater  part  of  their  time. 
Frequently,  they  will  keep  their  eyes  fixed  to  fome  objed 
for  hours  together,  or  continue  them  an  equal  time  ‘ bent 
on  vacuity.’  They  next  become  fearful,  and  conceive  a 
thoufand  fancies : often  recur  to  fome  immoral  ad  which 
they  have  committed,  or  imagine  themfelves  guilty  of 
crimes  which  they  never  perpetrated  ; believe  that  Gcd 
has  abandoned  them,  and  with  trembling  await  his  punifh- 
ment.  Frequently  they  become  defperate,  and  endeavour 
by  their  own  hands  to  terminate  an  exiftence,  which  appears 
to  be  an  affliding  and  hateful  incumbrance.” 

The  mental  charaderiftics  of  this  diforder  involve  all 
thofe  aberrations  from  intelledual  foundnefs,  and  moral  rec- 
titude, which  render  man  a worthlefs,  and  frequently  a 
dangerous  affociate  to  the  community.  A degree  of  cun- 
ning, infcrutable  by  ordinary  perfons,  and  not  always  to 
be  penetrated  by  thofe  who  have  acquired  extenfive  ex- 
perience of  the  infane,  conftitutes  a leading  feature  in  men- 
tal derangement.  Whenever  they  have  meditated  their  own 
deftrudion,  or  intended  mifehief  to  others,  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  the  deed  has  often  been  the  only  notice  of  the  in- 
tention ; and  the  pride,  which  ufually  accompanies  this  ma- 
lady, has  frequently  induced  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  to 
haunt  the  perfons  of  thofe  diftinguifhed  by  rank  and  ele- 
vated in  office. 

The  bodily  marks  which  diftinguifh  the  infane,  are,  a 
peculiar  caft  of  countenance,  familiar  to,  and  recognizable 
by  thofe  verfed  in  this  difeafe  ; a quick,  oftentimes  pro- 
truded and  gliftening  eye  ; coldnefs  of  the  hands  and  feet ; 
and  a capability  of  fullaining  cold  with  impunity.  But 
Dr.  Pinel,  phyfician  to  the  Bicetre  at  Paris,  conceives 
this  exception  from  the  effeds  of  fevere  cold  to  be  by  no 
means  general,  and  inftances  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
mortified  extremities  during  winter ; and  others  of  much 
experience  3re  of  the  fame  opinion.  Obftinate  conftipation 
has  been  mentioned  as  an  unvarying  attendant  on  madnefs ; 
but  the  beft  informed  writers  regard  it  merely  as  an  oc- 
cafional  fymptom,  prevailing  only  when  general  infenli- 
bility  is  the  confequence  of  preffure  on  che  brain.  In 
deranged  perfons,  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  fenfe  moll  af- 
3 feded ; 
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fe&ed  ; tinnitus  annum  and  deafnefs  being  found  very  gene- 
rally to  prevail : whereas  blindnefs,  or  deprivation's  of  the 
fmell  and  tafte,  have  been  feldom  noticed.  Mr.  Haflam  has 
exclufively  obferved,  in  fome  cafes,  a relaxation  of  the  fcalp  ; 
by  which  it  may  be  wrinkled,  or  rather  gathered  up  by  the 
hand  to  a confider&ble  degree:  it  more  generally  occurs  on 
the  pofterior  part ; is  nut  noticed  in  the  early  ftages  of  the 
difeafe,  but  after  a raving  paroxyfm  of  fome  continuance. 

Appearances  on  DlJfeS'ion — From  the  teftimonies  of  Chia- 
rugi  in  Italy,  Greding  in  Germany,  and  from  Mr.  Haflam’s 
work,  difeafed  appearances  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
have  been  detedied  in  thofe  who  have  died  infane.  But 
there  may  exift  many  alterations  in  the  Hrufture  of  thefe 
parts,  too  minute  for  the  eye  to  obferve,  and  which  can 
never  be  brought  in  view  by  the  fcalpel.  Although  Dr. 
Pinel  denies  the  diforganifation  of  the  brain  in  madnefs  as 
peculiar  to  that  difeafe ; yet  he  admits,  that  the  fame  ap- 
pearances are  found,  as  occur  in  thofe  who  have  died  from 
epilepfy,  apoplexy,  fever,  and  convuliions.  Thefe  morbid 
appearances  confilt  in  exccfTive  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  with  enlargement  of  its  veflels,  and  effufion  of 
fluids  into  its  cavities.  In  many  inflances  the  fubflance  of 
the  brain  has  poffeffed  an  increafed  degree  of  iirmnefs,  and, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  has  been  found  fo 
tough,  as  to  have  fome  elallicity.  Dr.  Baillie  has  alfo  re- 
marked, that  “ when  thefe  changes  take  place  in  the  brain, 
the  mind  is  at  the  fame  time  deranged  ; there  is  either  mania 
or  lethargy  ; or  the  perfon  is  much  fubjeft  to  convulfive 
paroxyfms.”  In  other  cafes  the  brain  was  of  a preter- 
naturally  foft  confidence.  Gangrene  of  the  brain  has  fome- 
times  occurred,  but  more  frequently  in  the  warmer  climates, 
as  may  be  feen  by  confulting  Chiarugi.  The  membranes  of 
the  brain  have  been  found  varioufly  altered  from  their 
healthy  date  : the  tunica  arachnoidea  has  become  thickened, 
and  rendered  more  or  lefs  opaque.  The  pia  mater  is  often 
inflamed,  and  turgid  with  blood,  and  not  unfrequently  an 
extravafated  blotch  appears  on  fome  part  of  this  tunic.  Ef- 
fufion of  a watery  fluid  between  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  is  a very  common  occurrence,  and  likewife  into  its 
ventricles,  which  have  been  confequently  enlarged  to  a fur- 
priiing  extent.  Oflifications  have  been  detefted,  but  prin- 
cipally on  the  dura  mater. 

Caufes. — In  the  invedigation  of  the  caufes  of  mental  de- 
rangement, there  is  obvioufly  much  uncertainty  ; our  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  is  too  limited  to  affirm  that  par- 
ticular dates  of  the  intellect  will  be  the  neceffary  refult  of 
certain  circumdances  preceding.  Thofe  who  have  atten- 
tively confidered  this  fubjedl  have  divided  the  caufes  of  in- 
fanity  into  phyfical  and  moral.  Under  the  head  of  phyjical 
caufes,  hereditary  difpofition  has  been  dated  very  generally 
to  prevail ; whereby  the  offspring  of  an  infane  parent,  or  pa- 
rents, will  mod  probably  become  fimilarly  affe&ed  ; but, 
whether  this  tranfmiflion  depend  more  efpecially  on  the 
male,  or  female,  has  not  yet  been  certainly  determined. 
Injuries  to  the  head  from  external  violence  ; frequent  intoxi- 
cation, particularly  w'hen  produced  by  fermented  liquors 
which  have  undergone  the  procefs  of  didillation ; fever, 
during  the  courfe  of  which  delirium  has  particularly  pre- 
vailed ; mercurial  medicines,  largely  exhibited,  and  con- 
tinued for  a confiderable  time,  without  due  precautions  ; 
paralytic  affections  (but  thefe  are  very  frequently  the  con- 
sequence as  well  as  the  caufe  of  mental  derangement)  ; the 
fupprefiion  of  periodical  or  occafional  difeharges  and  fecre- 
tions ; and,  in  fome  indar.ces,  the  retropulfion  of  cutane- 
ous eruptions  ; are  the  ordinary  phyfical  caufes  to  which 
infanity  has  been  aferibed. 

yhe  moral  caufes  include  thofe  emotions  which  are  con- 


ceived to  originate  from  the  mind  itfelf,  and  which,  from 
their  excefs,  tend  to  diftort  the  natural  feelings,  or,  from 
their  repeated  acceflions,  and  unreflrained  indulgence,  at 
length  overthrow  the  barriers  of  reafon  and  eflablifhed  opi- 
nion. Such  are  the  gufts  of  violent  anger,  and  the  pro- 
traded  indulgence  of  grief ; the  terror  imprefled  by  erro- 
neous views  of  religion  ; the  degradation  of  pride  ; difap- 
pointment  in  love  ; and  fudden  fright. 

Although  mental  derangement  has  been  obferved  in  per- 
fons  of  all  habits  and  complexions,  yet  there  is  doubtlefs  a 
temperament  which  particularly  difpofes  to  infanity : and 
there  are  alfo  certain  modes  of  education,  and  employment 
of  the  faculties,  which  conduce  to  their  derangement.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Haflam’s  ftatement,  out  of  265  patients  in 
Bethlem  Hofpital,  205  were  found  to  be  of  a fwarthy  com- 
plexion, with  dark  or  black  hair ; the  remaining  60  were 
of  a fair  flein  ; with  light,  brown,  or  red  hair.  Dr.  Pinel, 
on  examining  the  regiflers  of  the  Bicetre,  fays,  that  he 
found  inferibed  a great  many  monks  and  prielts,  as  alfo  a 
confiderable  number  of  country  people,  who  had  been  driven 
beflde  themfelves  by  horrid  piftures  of  futurity  ; feveral 
artifts,  as  fculptors,  painters,  and  muficians  ; fome  verfifiers, 
in  extacies  with  their  own  productions  ; a pretty  confider- 
able number  of  advocates  and  attornies ; but  there  does 
not  appear  the  name  of  a Angle  perfon  accullomcd  to  the 
habitual  exercife  of  his  intelle&ual  faculties  ; not  one  na- 
turalift,  or  natural  philofopher  of  ability  ; no  chemift  nor 
geometrician. 

The  prognofis,  or  means  of  afeertaining  the  probable 
event  of  mental  derangement,  is  founded  on  the  experience 
of  thofe  practitioners  who  have  particularly  attended  to  the 
treatment  of  this  diforder.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented, 
that  very  few  of  thofe  perfons,  who  have  been  bell  qualified 
to  afford  information,  have  tranfmitted  to  the  world  the  re- 
fult of  their  praCtice.  Much  valuable  knowledge  may 
therefore  be  prefumed  to  have  perifhed.  In  the  year  1758 
Dr.  Battie,  the  phyfician  to  St.  Luke’s  Hofpital,  jullly  ob- 
ferved in  his  “ Treatife  on  Madnefs,”  that  “ among  the 
many  good  reafons,  offered  to  the  public  for  eftablifhing 
another  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  one,  and  that 
not  the  leaf!  confiderable,  was  the  introducing  more  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty  to  the  iludy  and  praCtice  of  one  of  the 
moil  important  branches  of  phyfic.”  In  England,  females 
are  more  fubjeCt  to  infanity  than  men  ; but  abroad,  the  cafe 
is  believed  to  be  reverfed.  From  1748  to  1794,  a period 
of  46  years,  there  were  admitted  into  Bethlem  Hofpital 
4832  women,  and  4042  men.  Dr.  Chiarugi  of  Florence, 
who,  during  four  years,  faw  in  the  hofpitals  of  St.  Doro- 
thea and  St.  Bonifacio  1157  lunatics,  Hates  the  proportion 
of  deranged  males,  as  exceeding  that  of  females  by  one- 
fifth.  Females  recover  from  mental  derangement  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  men : of  the  above  mentioned  4832 
women,  1402  were  difeharged  cured  ; of  the  4042  men, 
1155  recovered. 

As  infanity  frequently  fupervenes  on  parturition,  women, 
becoming  deranged  from  fuch  caufe,  recover  in  a very  large 
proportion.  During  ten  years,  80  patients  of  this  deferip- 
tion  were  admitted  into  Bethlem  Hofpital,  50  of  whom  per- 
fectly recovered,  When  females  become  worfe  at  the  period 
of  menftruation,  or  have  their  catamenia  in  profufe  or  de- 
ficient quantities,  fuch  occurrences  may  be  confidered  un- 
favourable. 

The  chance  of  recovery  is  greater  when  the  patient  is 
attacked  with  mania,  than  when  affe&ed  with  melancholia. 
When  the  maniacal  and  melancholic  Hates  alternate,  the 
hope  of  recovery  is  diminifhed.  A greater  number  of 
patients  are  obferved  to  recover,  when  the  mental  derange- 
' meat 
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tiTcnt  has  been  produced  from  remote  phyftcal  caufes,  than 
when  it  has  arifen  from  caufes  of  a moral  nature. 

It  appears  from  the  united  teftimonies  of  Dr.  Pinel  and 
Mr.  Haflam,  that  a greater  number  of  infane  patients  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Bicetre,  and  Bethlem  Hofpital,  from 
the  age  of  30  to  40,  than  during  any  other  equal  period 
of  life  ; and  from  the  ftatement  of  the  latter,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  difeafe  is  lefs  frequently  cured  when  it 
attacks  perfons  of  an  advanced  age.  The  following  (late- 
ment  comprifes  the  number  of  patients  admitted  into  Bctli- 
lem  Hofpital  from  1784  to  1794.  The  firlt  column  marks 
the  age  ; the  fecond  the  number  admitted  ; the  third  notes 
the  number  cured;  the  fourth  thofe  who  were  difcharged 
not  cured. 


Number 

admitted. 

Number 

N umber 

Age  between. 

difcharged 

cured. 

difeliarged 

uncured. 

10  and  20 

”3 

7S 

35 

20  — 30 

488 

200 

28  i 

30  — 40 

527 

l8o 

347 

40  — 50 

362 

87 

275 

50  — 60 

H3 

25 

1 18 

60  — 70 

3 1 

4 

27 

It  is  alfo  calculated,  that  the  chance  of  cure  is  diminifhed, 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  diforder  has 
continued. 

Where  mental  derangement  is  complicated  with  palfy  or 
epilepfy,  or  where  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  become 
enfeebled  during  its  continuance,  there  is  but  little  hope  of 
the  patient’s  recovery.  The  infanity,  which  is  often  excited 
by  the  impreffion  of  religious  terror, — by  thofe  gloomy  views 
of  futurity,  and  that  conftant  dread  of  divine  vengeance 
which  falfe  notions  on  this  fubject  ufually  infpire, — has  fel- 
dotn  a favourable  termination.  When  the  derangement  has 
acquired  a fyftematic  charadter,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
remove  : in  this  Hate,  incidents  the  molt  unconnected  are 
eafily  reconciled,  and  become  fondly  involved  with  the  pre- 
vailing delufion. 

The  Cure  of  mental  derangement  may  properly  be  divided 
into  management  and  medicine:  for  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  have  mod  fuccefsfully  treated  this  diforder, 
that  the  proper  controul  and  fubjedtion  of  the  patient  to  fa- 
lutary  and  eftablifhed  rules  are  of  equal  importance  with  the 
prefeription  of  remedies. 

By  the  common  confent  of  foreigners,  the  Englifh  are 
fuppofed  particularly  to  excel  in  the  moral  management  of 
this  dilorder.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  general 
directions  only  can  be  given  on  this  ffibjedt : the  precife 
adaptation  of  thefe  principles  to  individual  cafes,  mult  depend 
on  the  (kill,  addrefs,  and  experience  of  the  pradtitioner. 

Infane  perfons  are  molt  advantageoudy  treated  when  re- 
moved from  home,  and  from  the  interference  of  their  imme- 
diate relations  and  friends.  While  they  remain  in  their  own 
houfes,  it  is  nearly  impoffible  to  dived  them  of  the  authority 
which  they  had  been  accudomed  to  maintain  ; and  the  falu- 
tary  regulations  of  the  fuperintendant  are  frequently  ren- 
dered utelefs,  by  the  midaken  indulgence  of  their  family  con- 
nections. A fydem  of  regularity  ffiould  be  edablifhed  in 
their  adtions ; and  redraint  ffiould  indantly  be  impofed  on  dif- 
obedience.  As  the  deranged  perfon  ffiould  be  taught  to 
view  the  fuperintendant  of  his  condudt  with  refpedt,  the  latter 
ffiould  be  careful  to  deferve  it  by  vigilant  firmnefs,  and 
deady  decorum.  The  confidence  of  the  maniac  can  never 
be  repofed  in  ignorance  and  mifmanagement,  nor  can  his  ef- 
teem  be  imparted  to  unfeeling  and  tyrannical  adumption. 
Although  it  i9  proper  to  curb  the  extravagant  fallies  of  the 
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patient ; yet  no  advantage  appears  to  be  derived  from  an 
endeavour  to  convince  him  by  argument  ; the  lefs  fre- 
quently the  fubjedts  of  his  delufion  are  referred  to,  the  more 
eafily  he  becomes  managed.  When  the  infane  are  convalef- 
cent,  the  occafional  vilits  of  their  friends  are  attended  with 
manifeft  advantage:  fuch  intercourfe  brightens  the  pro- 
fpedts  of  future  life,  and  often  adts  as  a itimulus  to  felf- 
reilraint.  But  in  certain  dates  of  the  diforder,  where 
pride,  malevolence,  and  cunning,  form  the  leading  features 
of  derangement,  the  ill-timed  admiffion  of  friends  has  been 
fignally  prejudicial : it  has  tended  to  unfix  the  authority  of 
the  fuperintendant,  and  introduced  a train  of  afTociations 
which  has  aggravated  the  malady.  Of  the  beneficial  effedts 
of  mild  and  humane  treatment  in  this  diforder,  Mr.  Haflam 
fays,  •“  Speaking  of  the  effedts  of  management  on  an  ex- 
tenfive  fcale,  I can  truly  declare,  that  by  gentlenefs  of 
manner,  and  kindnefs  of  treatment,  I have  feldom  failed  to 
obtain  the  confidence  and  conciliate  the  efleem  of  infane 
perfons ; and  have  lucceeded  by  thefe  means  in  procuring 
from  them  refpedt  and  obedience.  There  are  certainly  fome 
patients  who  are  not  to  be  trulted,  and  in  whom  malevolence 
forms  the  prominent  feature  of  their  charadter : fuch  perfons 
fliould  always  be  kept  under  a certain  reflraint,  but  this  is 
not  incompatible  with  kindnefs  and  humanity.” 

Deception  on  the  part  of  the  medical  fuperintendant  ffiould 
never  be  reforted  to.  The  late  Dr.  John  Monro  emphati- 
cally obferves,  “ The  phyfician  ffiould  never  deceive  them 
in  any  thing,  but  more  particularly  with  regard  to  their  dif- 
temper  ; yet  as  they  are  generally  confcious  of  it  themfelves, 
they  acquire  a kind  of  reverence  for  thofe  who  know  it,  and 
by  letting  them  fee  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  complaint,  he  may  very  often  gain  fuch  an  afeendant 
over  them,  that  they  will  readily  follow  his  cliredtions.” 
Formerly  coercion  was  employed  with  a degree  of  feverity, 
that  amounted  to  vindictive  punifliment : recourfe  was  had 
to  the  whip,  and  (tripes  were  actually  inflidted  by  medical 
diredtion.  The  more  rational  and  humane  treatment  of 
modern  pradtitioners,  has  induced  them  to  employ  coercion 
only  as  a protecting  reflraint ; to  guard  the  patient  from 
doing  mifehief  to  himfelf,  or  offering  violence  to  others; 
and  for  this  purpofe  the  llraight-waiftcoat  is  ufually  fuf- 
ficient. 

Medicine. — An  enumeration  of  all  the  remedies  which 
have  been  propofed,  and  ftrongly  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  mental  derangement,  would  extend  this  article  to  an  un- 
profitable length.  The  ancient  phyficians  principally  con- 
fided in  a fpecies  of  hellebore,  which  was  cultivated  with 
the  greateft  attention,  prepared  with  the  utmoff  care,  and 
exhibited  under  particular  cautions  ; but  concerning  thefe 
matters  there  was  unfortunately  much  diverfity  of  opinion. 
Confidering  the  various  and  oppofite  dates  of  mental  de- 
rangement, a rational  mind  would  fcarcely  expedt  any  par- 
ticular drug  to  poffefs  powers  adequate  to  the  reftoration 
of  reafon.  If  infanity  be  a difeafe  of  the  mind  it/elf,  cor- 
poreal remedies  can  be  of  little  utility  ; if  an  affedtion  of 
the  brain,  and  nervous  fyftem,  no  particular  medicine  can 
be  fuppofed  capable  of  refloring  the  various  lefions,  which 
anatomical  inveftigation  has  detedled. 

When  the  experience  of  eminent  pradtitioners  is  at  vari- 
ance ; when  remedies,  which  have  been  extolled  for  their 
virtues  and  fuccefsful  operation  by  one  medical  writer,  have 
been  afferted  by  another  to  be  impotent  and  unprofperous, 
the  fubjedt  of  cure  becomes  entangled  with  infuperable  dif- 
ficulties. Modern  pradtitioners  are  nearly  agreed,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  this  diforder,  bleeding  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  ; and  drawing  blood  by  cupping-glaffes  has 
been  ufually  preferred.  Little  difference  of  opinion  has  pre- 
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railed  concerning  the  utility  of  cathartics : fome  pra&itioners 
have,  however,  preferred  particular  articles  of  this  tribe,  as 
elaterium,  calomel,  jalap,  &c.  ; while  others  have  fucceeded 
with  the  milder  purgatives,  as  fenna,  and  the  folutions 
of  neutral  (alts,  with  the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of  the 
antimonium  tartarizatum.  As  recovery  is  often  preceded 
by  a fpontaneous  diarrhoea,  purgative  medicines  may  be  ef- 
teemed,  under  a judicious  exhibition,  of  fignal  utility  in  mod 
cafes  of  mental  derangement. 

Emetics. — Praftitioners  are  much  divided  in  opinion  re- 
fpeiSting  the  propriety  of  adminidering  vomits  as  a remedy 
forinfanity.  The  late  Dr.  John  Monro  thought  “ the  eva- 
cuation by  vomiting  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other.”  Dr. 
Cox  is  equally  partial  to  emetics  as  a cure  for  mental  de- 
rangement. Mr.  Hallarn,  however,  entertains  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  them : he  dates  that,  in  fome  indances,  pa- 
ralytic affections  have  fupervened  within  a few  hours  after 
the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  ; more  efpecially  when  the  pa- 
tient has  been  of  a full  habit,  and  has  had  the  appearance  of 
an  increafed  determination  to  the  head.  Perhaps  in  melan- 
cholia, emetics  may  be  more  generally  advantageous ; and 
in  furious  mania,  the  fame  remedies  may  be  employed  merely 
in  naufeating  dofes,  to  prevent  the  fevere  convulfion  of  vo- 
miting. 

Opium  has  feldom  procured  fleep,  when  given  in  the  furious 
date  of  infanity.  Notwithdanding  the  encomium  of  this 
remedy  by  Bernard  Heute,  the  refpedtable  tedimonies  of 
Dr.  Ferriar  and  others  have  not  induced  any  expe&ation  of 
benefit  from  its  employment.  Dr.  Chiarugi  depofes  to  the 
fedative  effeft  of  a watery  folution  of  opium,  applied  to  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  nofe  with  a camel’s-hair  pencil. 
Of  the  remaining  tribe  of  narcotic  remedies  we  have  little 
that  is  fatisfaftory  on  record. 

j Digitalis,  though  drongly  recommended  by  fome,  has 
produced  no  benefit  in  the  hands  of  others.  Dr.  Ferriar 
exprefsly  dates,  “ that  he  has  given  this  remedy,  even  to 
naufeating  dofes  ; but  with  no  advantage.  It  never  fuf- 
pended  the  appearances  of  infanity  for  a moment.” 

Camphor  has  been  much  extolled  for  its  virtues  in  mental 
derangement ; but  Dr.  Ferriar  and  Mr.  Hatlam,  who  gave 
it  in  large  dofes,  did  not  experience  any  confiderable  benefit 
from  the  employment  of  this  remedy.  Dr.  Laughter  men- 
tions nine  cafes  of  infanity  cured  by  camphor  ; but  in  thefe 
indances  it  was  combined  with  vinegar.  Dr.  Leopold  Aven- 
brugger,  in  a curious  trad  entitled  “ Experimentum  nofcens 
de  remedio  fpecilico,  fub  figno  fpecifico  in  mania  virorum,” 
Vienna,  1772,  has  fpoken  dill  more  highly  of  the  fpecific 
virtues  of  camphor  111  this  difeafe.  Blijlers  have  had  their 
advocates  ; but  it  leems  to  be  the  opinion  of  thofe  vvhofe 
experience  has  been  mod  extenfive,  that  they  fucceed  better 
when  put  to  the  lower  extremities,  than  applied  diredly 
to  the  head.  Iffues  and  fetons  may  in  many  cafes  be  ufed 
with  advantage  ; bat  they  diould*  be  allowed  to  difcharge 
for  a confiderable  time  ; as  their  beneficial  effeds  are  not  im- 
mediately apparent. 

In  fome  indances  the  w arm  lath  has  mitigated  the  fury  of 
the  patient,  and  in  melancholia  the  ufe  of  the  cold  lath  has 
been  thought  advantageous. 

It  appears  to  be  a radical  defed  in  almod  all  the  inditu- 
tions  for  the  infane,  that  no  plan  for  the  employment  of  the  pa- 
tients has  been  hitherto  adopted.  Many  difficulties  certain- 
ly occur,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  labour  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  engaged  ; but  a judicious  contrivance  might  furmount 
them,  and  appropriate  a falutary  exercife  and  amufement 
to  the  different  claffes  of  the  infane. 

MENTCHIKOF,  Alexander,  in  Biography , a datef- 
man  and  general  under  the  czar  Peter  I.,  was  the  fon  of 


peafants  who  were  the  vaffals  of  the  monaftery  of  Cofmo- 
poli.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  Mofcow  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  fubfidence,  and  was  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  a padrycook,  who  employed  him  to  vend  his  goods  by 
crying  them  about  the  dreets  of  that  then  celebrated  city, 
now,  alas,  [Od.  1812,]  defolated  by  the  madnefs  of  war. 
The  czar  happened  one  day  to  hear  him,  and  being  druck 
with  the  pleafant  fong  which  he  annexed  to  his  cry,  en- 
tered into  converfation,  and,  in  the  end,  ordered  him  to 
come  to  court,  where  he  was  at  fird  placed  in  a very  low 
dation,  but  his  talents  were  difcoverable  in  the  midd  of  all 
difadvantages,  and  it  was  feen  he  had  a wonderful  facility 
in  acquiring  feveral  languages.  The  czar  took  him  to  ferve 
about  his  perfon,  and  he  was  from  that  time  gradually  ad- 
vaaced  to  the  highed  employments,  till  at  length  he  be- 
came one  of  the  mod  fuccefsful  generals  in  the  Ruffian 
army.  When  Peter  went  on  his  travels  for  improvement,  he 
took  Mentchikof  for  his  companion,  and,  in  1706,  he  was 
created  a prince  of  the  German  empire,  and  was,  after 
this,  frequently  employed  on  occafions  of  ceremony  to  per- 
fonate  the  czar,  who  chofe  rather  to  appear  as  a private 
perfon  in  his  train.  He  was  vi&orious  over  the  Swedes,  in 
the  war  againd  Charles  XII.,  and  had  the  command  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Ruffians  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Pultowa, 
in  the  year  1 709.  His  fituation  enabled  him  to  acquire 
great  wealth,  but  in  1717  he  was  called  to  an  account  for 
certain  abufes  of  the  adminidration,  and  fell  under  the  cen- 
fure  of  his  fovereign.  He  was  afterwards  redored  to  hi3 
favour,  and  even  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency, when  Peter  fet  out  on  his  expedition  to  Perfia.  He 
greatly  contributed  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  emprefs  Cathe- 
rine at  the  death  of  Peter,  and  upon  her  demife  he  took 
meafures  to  infure  the  crown  to  Peter  Alexievitch,  on  con- 
dition that  he  fliould  efpoufe  his  elded  daughter.  The  ac- 
ceffion  took  place  in  1727,  and  Peter  was  betrothed  to  his 
intended  bride.  Mentchikof  now  affumed  all  the  arrogance 
of  uncontrollable  fway,  which  in  a very  ffiort  time  occafioned 
an  order  for  his  arred  : this  was  followed  by  a decree  of 
banifhment.  It  was  intended  to  confine  him  to  his  own 
edate  ; he  imprudently  left  the  capital  with  a fplendid  train, 
which  his  enemies  condrued  into  marks  of  contempt  for 
the  emperor,  who  readily  difpatched  an  order  to  carry  him 
prifoner  to  Siberia.  The  place  of  his  confinement  was 
Berefof,  on  the  rude  and  defolate  banks  of  the  Oby.  His 
wife,  who  had  been  delicately  brought  up,  wept  herfelf 
blind,  and  expired  in  the  courfe  of  her  journey.  His  own 
mind  foon  accommodated  itfelf  to  his  fituation  He  cul- 
tivated a fmall  farm,  and,  by  indudry  and  frugality,  faved 
enough  from  his  daily  pittance,  of  ten  rubles,  to  build  a 
wooden  church,  in  the  eredlion  of  which  he  affided  with 
his  own  hands.  He  died  in  November  1729,  little  more 
than  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  baniffiment.  Univer. 
Hid. 

MENTHA,  in  Botany , an  ancient  Latin  word,  modly 
written  Menta,  adopted  from  the  Greeks,  whofe  /ju v9»  is 
fynonimous  with  their  r/^ca-p.0,-,  the  latter  being  mod  ge- 
nerally ufed  ; fee  Diofcorides,  book  3.  chap.  41.  The  nymph 
Mintha,  a favourite  of  Pluto,  is  fabled  to  have  been  changed 
by  Proferpine  into  this  herb,  as  incidentally  mentioned  by 
Ovid  ; Metam.  book  10.  729. — Mint. — Linn.  Qen.  291. 
Schreb.  387.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.74.  Mart.  Mill.  D16I. 
v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  609.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  5.  171. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.402.  Brown.  Prod.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  305.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  387.  Juff. 

1 13.  Tourn.  t.  S9.  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  4.  102.  Illtidr. 
t.  503. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Verticil/ata,  Linn.  Labktta,  Juff. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
eredl,  with  five  nearly  equal  teeth,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one 
petal  eredl,  tubular,  fomewhat  longer  than  the  calyx  ; limb 
in  four  deep,  nearly  equal,  fegments,  the  uppermoft  only 
being  rather  the  broadeft,  and  cloven.  Slam.  Filaments 
four,  awl-fhaped,  eredl,  diftant,  the  two  neareft  ones  longed  ; 
anthers  roundilh.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  four-cleft ; flyle 
thread-fhaped,  eredl,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; ftigma  in 
two  divaricated  divifions.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent 
flraight  calyx.  Seeds  four,  fmall,  generally  abortive. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  nearly  equal.  Corolla  nearly 
equal,  four-cleft;  its  broadeft  fegment  cloven.  Stamens 
eredl,  diftant. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  natural  genera  poffible  ; well 
marked  in  habit  and  charadlers.  The  herbage,  and  even 
the  flowers,  abound  with  refinous  dots,  the  feat  of  an  eften- 
tial  oil,  on  which  the  warm  and  aromatic  qualities  of  thele 
plants  depend.  Their  flavour  is  different  in  the  different 
fpecies,  and  variable  in  the  fame,  but  on  the  whale  almoft 
peculiar  to  the  genus.  The  following  charadlers  apply  to 
the  fpecies  in  general.  Root  creeping,  perennial.  Stems 
fquare,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite,  fimple,  undi- 
vided, generally  ferrated.  Flowers  in  flalked  many-flowered 
whorls,  which  are  either  axillary,  capitate,  or  fpiked.  Calyx 
ftriated,  or  ribbed,  rather  dilated  upward,  almoft  regular, 
either  naked,  or  clothed  more  or  lefs  completely  with  fimple 
hairs,  whofe  diredlion  differs  in  different  fpecies,  but  is  very 
conftant  in  the  fame.  Very  rarely  this  part  is  covered  with 
foft  downy  pubefcence.  Corolla  funnel-fliaped,  purplifh. 
Stamens  inferted  into  its  tube ; when  perfedl  generally 
longer  than  the  limb.  Herbage  generally  more  or  lefs 
hairy. 

Mentha  is  principally  an  European  and  Britifh  genus. 
There  are  however  fome  American  and  even  Eaft  Indian 
fpecies.  Thofe  of  our  own  country  have  always  been  found 
extremely  difficult  to  determine.  Neither  the  fhape  of  the 
leaves,  general  pubefcence,  length  of  the  ftamens,  nor  even 
the  inflorefcence,  all  which  have  been  reforted  to  by  bo- 
tanifts,  has  been  found  conftant  or  certain.  The  writer  of 
this  article  firft  propofed  a mode  of  diftindlion,  founded  on 
the  pubefcence  of  the  calyx  and  flower-ftalks,  and  its  various 
diredlion.  By  this  clue  all  the  Britifh  fpecies  are  fettled  in 
the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  and  FI.  Brit,  above 
quoted,  and  we  fhall  here  apply  it  to  the  exotic  ones.  For 
want  of  having  received  information  of  this  mode  of  difcri- 
mination,  Willdenow  has  greatly  failed  in  his  view  of  the 
fpecies.  The  fame  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  faid  of  Mr. 
Sole  of  Bath,  who  publifhed,  in  1798,  a Botanical  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Britifh  Mints,  in  folio,  with  24  plates  ; a work 
neverthelefs  of  much  original  obfervation,  and  more  corredl 
as  to  fpecies  than  moft  that  had  preceded  it ; though  no  at- 
tention is  paid  by  his  draughtfman  to  the  pubefcence  of  the 
calyx,  in  which  refpedl  no  dependence  whatever  can  be 
placed  on  his  figures. 

T.  M . auricular ia.  Ear  Mint.  Linn.  Mant.  81.  Mat. 
Med.  ed.  4.  169  Dale  Pharmac.  160.  Stokes  Mat.  Med. 
v.  3.  310.  (M.  foetida  ; Burm.  Ind.  126.  Majana  fcetida  ; 

Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  6.  41.  t.  16.  f.  2.) — Spikes  tapering, 
clofe,  hairy.  Leaves  ovate,  coarfely  ferrated  ; hairy  and 
green  on  both  fides.  Bradleas  ovate.  — Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  We  have  it  from  China,  as  well  as  from  Java.  The 
Jlcm  is  denfely  clothed  with  long,  fhaggy,  tawny,  horizontal 
hairs.  Leaves  on  very  fhort  hairy  (talks,  ovate  or  fomewhat 
oblong,  bluntifh,  coarfely  and  unequally  ferrated,  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  length,  various  in  breadth  ; bright  green 
above,  and  clothed  with  numerous,  fcattered,  filky  hairs  ; a 
very  little  paler  beneath,  finely  dotted,  not  at  all  hoary,  the 


ribs  and  veins  extremely  hairy.  Spiles  folitary,  terminal, 
an  inch  or  two  long,  tapering,  clofe  and  uninterrupted  ; 
each  whorl  accompanied  by  a pair  of  oppofite,  ovate, 
flanged  bracleas,  each  pair  crofting  the  next.  Flowers 
crowded,  fmall,  nearly  felfile.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  fpreading, 
with  five  broad  blunt  teeth,  which  are  fringed  with  numerous 
hairs,  the  reft  of  the  calyx  being  fmooth  and  even,  befprin- 
kled  with  fhining  glandular  dots.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  fomewhat  hairy.  Stamens  a little  prominent. — 
This  herb  is  celebrated  as  a powerful  remedy  for  deafnefs. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  fee  Hf.dyotis,  that  Linnaeus 
confounded  it,  at  one  time,  with  cur  fecond  fpecies  of  that 
genus,  than  which  few  plants  can  be*more  diftind. 

2.  M.  quadrfolia.  Downy  Four-leaved  Mint.  Rottl. 
MSS. — Leaves  li  near-lanceolate,  ferrated,  downy  on  both 
fides  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  four  in  a whorl.  Spikes  cylindri- 
cal, very  long,  clofe,  hairy.  Bradleas  linear-lanceolate. — 
Sent  by  Dr.  Rottler  from  Madras.  The  whole  plant  is 
clothed  with  denfe  velvet-like  down.  Stem  nearly  round, 
with  whorled  branches.  The  leaves  on  the  latter  are  oppo- 
fite only  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  four  in  each  whorl  ; all  nar- 
row, bluntifh,  with  (hallow  ferratures.  Spikes  terminal, 
folitary,  cylindrical,  very  clofe,  the  principal  one  about  fix 
inches  long,  thofe  of  the  branches  much  fmaller.  BraEteas 
lanceolate,  or  linear,  minutely  hifpid.  Flowers  innumerable, 
crowded.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  even,  moft  hairy  in  its  upp;r 
part,  efpecially  about  the  teeth.  Corolla  hairy.  Stamens  and 

Jlyle  prominent. — We  are  much  inclined  to  fufpedl  this  may 
be  the  Stoechado-mentha,  Linn.  Zeyl.  194,  Mentha  zeylanica 
camphorata  hirfuta,  Burm.  Zeyl.  157;  but  the  deferiptions 
of  the  inflorefcence,  in  thefe  works,  do  not  accord  with  our 
plant  ; the  fpikes  or  heads  being  there  implied,  if  not  po- 
fitively  faid.  to  be  fhort,  whereas  in  our  fpecimen  they  are 
remarkably  long. 

3.  M.  verticillata.  Smooth  Whorl-leaved  Mint.  Rottl. 
MSS. — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ferrated,  fmooth,  all  whor- 
led. Spikes  folitary,  cylindrical,  fomewhat  interrupted. 
Calyx  longer  than  the  bradleas,  with  blunt,  fpreading,  very 
hairy  teeth. — Sent  by  Dr.  Rottler  from  Madras.  The  herb- 
age is  nearly  fmooth.  Stem  ftriated,  almoft  round,  tumid 
above  and  below  each  joint,  with  whorled  branches  and  leaves. 
The  latter  are  linear,  tapering  at  each  end,  furnifhed  with 
(hallow  diftant  ferratures.  Spiles  terminal,  folitary,  cylin- 
drical, from  one  to  two  inches  long  ; their  whorls  tumid 
and  (lightly  interrupted,  with  fhort  concealed  braSeas. 
Calyx  funnel-fhaped,  clothed  in  its  upper  half  with  copious 
fhort  denfe  hairs  ; the  teeth  obtufe  and  widely  fpreading  ; 
the  infide  fmooth.  Corolla  very  fmall,  whitifh,  hairy.  Only 
one  feed  feems  to  come  to  perfedlion,  and  this  is  large,  glo- 
bofe  and  fmooth. 

4.  M.  Jlellata.  Stellated  Clufter-fpiked  Mint.  Lour. 
Cochinch.  361.  Rati  ngu  hoang  of  the  Cochinchinefe. — 
Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  ferrated,  fmooth,  four  in  a whorl. 
Spikes  cluftered,  oblong. —Found  by  Loureiro  in  moilt  un- 
cultivated ground  in  Cochinchina.  Stem  a foot  high,  with 
four  furrows.  Leaves  debated,  four  in  a whorl.  Flowers 
minute,  pale  violet.  Calyx  eredl,  with  (harp  teeth.  Stamens 
furrounded  about  the  middle  with  long  hairs.  Seeds  four, 
roundifh. — We  know  nothing  of  this  fpecies  but  from  the 
author  quoted.  The  cluftered  fpikes  mark  it  as  diilindt  from 
the  laft. 

5.  M.  incana.  Hoary  Slender-fpiked  Mint.  Sole  MSS- 

Donn.  Cant.  ed.  5.  142.  (M.  chalepenfis ; Mill.  Didt. 

ed.  8.  n.  10.  Menthaitrum  chalepenfe  anguftifolium,  raro 
florens  ; Boerh.  Lugd-Br.t.  ed.  2.  v.  1, 185.) — Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  ferrated,  nearly  feflile,  very  foft  and  downy  on  both 
fides.  Spikes  folitary,  very  flender. — Native  of  Aleppo. 
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Hardy  in  our  gardens^  but  it  rarely  flowers,  unlefs,  as  Mil- 
ler fays,  it  be  confined  in  a pot.  The fern  is  fquare,  a yard 
high,  purplifh,  minutely  hairy,  roughifh  to  the  touch,  leafy, 
with  numerous  oppofite  branches.  Leaves  from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  nearly  or  quite  feffile,  ovate-oblong,  or  fome- 
what  elliptical,  acute,  finely  and  lharply  ferrated,  entirely 
clothed  with  fine,  fhort,  denfe,  hoary  pubefcence.  The 
fowers  we  have  never  feen.  This  fpccies  feems  neared  akin 
to  the  fylvefris. 

6.  M.  fylvefris.  Horfe  Mint.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  804. 
Engl.  Eot.  t.  686.  FI.  Dan.  t.  484.  (M.  villofa  ; Sole 
Menth.  t.  1 and  2.  JvL  rotundifolia ; Sole  Menth.  t.  4. 
Menthaftrum  ; Ger.  em.  684.  Riv.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  51.  f.  1. 
Camer.  Epit.  479.  Fuchf.  Hift.  292.  M.  hortenlis  fe- 
cunda  ; ibid.  298.) — Leaves  acute,  with  tooth-like  ferra- 
tures,  chiefly  downy  beneath.  Spikes  hairy,  {lightly  inter- 
rupted. Brafteas  awl-fhaped. — Native  of  wade  ground,  in 
rather  moid  fituations,  throughout  Europe,  flowering,  like 
mod  of  the  genus,  towards  autumn.  The  Jlem  is  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  fquare,  (baggy  with  hairs  pointing  down- 
ward?. Leaves  feffile,  cf  a grey  and  hoary  afpeft,  whitifh 
underneath,  with  a flrong  difagreeable  lcent  for  the  mod 
part,  thoi!2h  fome  German  and  Swifs  varieties  arc  faid  to 
be  agreeably  fragrant.  Their  fltape  varies  greatly,  from 
oblong,  or  ovate,  to  a very  broad,  almod  orbicular,  figure, 
as  may  be  fcen  by  the  different  figures  above  cited.  The 
fpikes,  folitary  at  the  end  of  every  branch,  are  thick,  various 
in  length,  confifting  of  crowded,  many-flowered,  hairy 
whorls,  with  long,  linear,  acute,  hairy  IraBeas,  the  lower- 
mod  of  which  are  broadeft.  Flower  fa/is  covered  with 
clofely  deflexed  hairs.  Calyx  all  over  hairy,  with  long  (harp 
teeth.  Corolla  pale  lilac,  hairy,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Stamens  occafionally  longer  or  fhorter  than  the  corolia,  ge- 
nerally the  latter. 

We  have  from  Switzerland,  under  the  name  of  M.  fuavis 
of  Hoffmann,  a narrow  (harp-leaved  variety  of  this ; and 
from  Pyrmont,  one  with  broad  ovate  leaves,  as  M.  gratif- 
ftma  of  Ehrhart,  fee  Hoffm.  Germ,  for  1791.  203;  both 
have  very  hoary  fpikes.  We  prefume  the  latter  is  the 
identical  M.  fuaveolens,  Ehrh.  Beitr.  fafc.  7.  149,  but  the 
fynonyms  there  given  all  belong  to  the  real  rotundifolia, 
than  which  nothing  can  lefs  deferve  the  name  of  fuaveolens . 
Willdenow  quotes  Ehrhart,  with  doubt,  but  rightly,  under 
his  own  nemorofa,  which  is  merely  the  ovate  variety  of  fylvef- 
tris.  The  gratiffima  of  Willdenow  is  a repetition  of  the  fame. 

7.  M.  niliaca.  Egyptian  Mint.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3. 
46.  t.  87. — Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ferrated,  hairy  on  both 
fides  j paler  beneath.  Spikes  cludered.  Stamens  much 
longer  than  the  corolla,  fmooth. — Native  of  Egypt.  As 
Vahl  and  Willdenow  adopt  this  fpecies,  and  we  have  feen  no 
fpecin.en,  we  would  not  prefume  to  refer  it  abfolutely  to  the 
lait,  but  we  are  much  perfuaded  that  it  is  a mere  variety. 
Jacquin  defcribes  the  leaves  as  villous,  though  green  on  both 
fides  ; Vahl  fays  they  are,  in  the  wild  plant,  foft  and  hoary. 
'1  he  length  of  the  f aniens,  though  ftriking,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  relied  on  for  a ipecific  character. 

8 M.  glabrata.  Smooth  Spiked  Mint.  Willd.  n.  6. 
Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  73.  (M.  kahirina  ; Forfk.  iEgypt- 

Arab  ; 2 ;3-) — “ Leaves  ftalked,  ovato-lanceolate,  ferrated, 
fmooth.  Flowers  in  whorled  cinders.’’ — Found  by  Forfkall 
about  Cairo  in  Egypt.  The  whole  plant  is  faid  to  be  fmooth. 
Leaves  half  an  inch  (we  prefume)  in  breadth,  dotted  be- 
neath. CluJIer,  or  /pike,  terminal  of  courfe.  Whorls  with 
rune  umbellate  flowers  at  each  fide.  BraBeas  linear,  the 
length  cf  the  whorls.  Stamens  fhorter,  and  J/yle  longer,  than 
the  corolla. — Our  account  is  taken  from  Willdenow,  who 
copies  Vahl.  The  iatter  examined  Forlkall’3  fpecimen. 


9.  M.  rotundifolia.  Round-leaved  Mint.  Linn.  Sp\  Pf» 
805.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  446.  (M.  crifpa  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  I. 
576.  M.  fylvedris  ; Sole  Menth.  t.  3.  Menthadrum  an- 
glicum  ; Riv.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  7 1.  f.  2.  M.  niveum  angli- 
cum  ; Ger.  em.  684.) — Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe,  rugged, 
crenate,  villous  beneath.  Spikes  interrupted,  fomewhat 
hairy.  Bra&eas  lanceolate. — Native  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  England,  in  wade  marfhy  ground.  With  its  it  is 
father  rare.  In  a variegated  date,  as  deferibed  by  Gerarde, 
it  often  occurs  in  gardens,  and  is  fometimes  almod  entirely 
white,  like  blanched  endive.  This,  which  Mr.  Sole  unac- 
countably mifiook  for  the  fylvefris,  is  totally  didindl  from 
every  variety  of  that  fpecies.  The  invariably  fhort,  roundifh, 
convex,  and  obtufe  leaves,  rugofe,  of  a dark  grafs  green, 
(not  grey  or  hoary,)  above;  drongly  reticulated  with  very- 
hairy  veins,  but  not  hoary,  beneath  ; and  the  very  peculiar 
drong  fmell,  and  vifeidity,  of  the  whole  plant,  mark  it 
with  iufficient  precifion.  The  Jpikes  are  often  cludered  or 
panicled,  more  or  lefs  interrupted.  BraBeas  ovate,  fharp- 
painted,  prominent.  Flower fa/is  clothed  with  deflexed 

hairs.  Calyx  fhort,  bell-fhaped,  hairy  all  over,  with  long, 
(harp,  coloured  teeth.  Corolla  much  like  that  of  fylvefris. 
Stamens,  as  far  as  we  have  obferved,  always  longer  than  the 
petal. 

Mr.  Sole  greatly  commends  this  mint  for  its  dimulating 
refrefhing  virtues,  to  which  we  can  readily  give  credit,  on 
account  of  its  powerful  feent,  well  compared  by  that  writer 
to  a mixture  of  volatile  fait  of  amber,  camphor,  and  mint. 
He  found  it  of  great  ufe  in  chlnrofs,  and  not  without 
fome  effeft  in  epilepfy.  He  midakes  however  in  thinking 
it  the  “ true  Menthajlrum,  or  Wild  Horfe  Mint,  of  the 
fliops.”  That  plant  of  Dale’s  Pharmacologia,  159,  our 
belt  authority,  is  certainly  the  fylvefris  ; deicribed  above. 
The  Mentha  fylvefris  of  Dale,  as  well  as  of  Sole,  is  our 
rotundifolia  here  deferibed.  This  is  the  more  important  to 
be  obferved,  as  the  plants  are  probably  very  different  in 
qualities. 

to.  M.  viridis.  Spear  Mint.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  804.  Engl, 
Bot.  t.  2424.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  170.  Sole  Menth. 
t.  5.  (M.  romana;  Ger.  em.  6S0.) — Leaves  feffile,  lan- 

ceolate, acute,  naked.  Spikes  interrupted.  Bracteas  briftle- 
fhaped,  more  or  lefs  hairy,  as  well  as  the  teeth  of  the  calyx. 
— Native  of  moid  meadows,  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In 
gardens  it  is  fufficiently  well  known,  by  the  names  of  Spear 
Mint,  and  Mackerell  Mint,  and  is  the  Mentha,  fimply  fo 
called,  of  the  (hops,  the  fird  fpecies  in  Dale’s  Pharmaco- 
logia ; being  the  only  kind,  except  Peppermint  next  men- 
tioned, retained  in  the  mod  recent  London  Pharmaco- 
peia.— There  are  however  feveral  remarkable  varieties  of 
this  fpecies,  wild  in  England,  whofe  flavours  and  qualities 
differ  from  the  bed  or  cultivated  kind  ; though  the  latter 
is  alfo  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  our  lfland.  The 
ferns  are  two  or  three  feet  high,  ereft,  fmooth,  with  (harp 
angles,  branched,  often  purplifh.  Leaves  feffile,  lanceolate, 
acute,  fharply  ferrated,  or  in  fome  cafes  toothed,  fmooth, 
except  an  occafional  hairinefs  beneath.  They  are  drongly 
veined,  and  in  the  varieties  jud  alluded  to,  they  are  confider- 
ablv  rugofe,  as  well  as  of  a broader  and  fhorter  figure.  In  an 
exotic  variety,  whofe  hiltory  is  given  in  Tranf.  of  the  Linn. 
Soc.  v.  3.  187,  188,  and  from  which  the  deicription  of 
Miller’s  rubra,  n.  9,  of  his  8th  edition,  was  made,  the  leaves 
are  broadly  ovate,  with  long  wavy  teeth,  almod  like  M, 
crifpa,  hereafter  mentioned.  The  fpikes  are  always  more  or 
lets  interrupted,  tapering.  BraBeas  awl-fhaped,  very  (lender 
at  the  point,  keeled,  roughifh,  fometimes  three-cleft,  the 
lower  and  larger  ones  modly  affirming  an  ovate  form. 
Flower-falks  always  fmooth,  round  and  fliining.  Ca/j  x 
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ribbed,  tapering  at  tbe  bafe,  ^nd  equally  fmooth  and  naked 
in  that  Dart,  but  the  teeth  are  fringed,  more  or  lefs  con- 
fpicuoufly,  even  in  the  garden  variety,  and  very  copioufly 
in  the  more  common  wild  ones,  with  hoary  hairs.  The  co- 
rolla  is  fmooth.  Siemens  various  in  length. 

This  fpecies  may  be  known,  in  all  cafes,  from  the  fyl- 
vejlris , with  which  fome  of  its  varieties  have  often  been  con- 
founded, by  the  invariable  fmoothtiefs  of  its  flower  flails  and 
bafe  of  the  calyx.  The  varieties  with  fhorter  rugofe  leaves , 
and  mod  hairy  calyx-teeth,  have  the  molt  ftrong  and  dif- 
agreeable  flavours,  and  are  not  fit  for  the  ufes  of  the  table. 
Another  variety  has  been  fent  us  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg, from  Pennfylvar.ia,  of  a diminutive  ftature,  with  ovate 
leaves,  not  an  inch  long  at  the  utmoit,  but  in  every  eflential 
character  agreeing  with  the  above. 

U.  M.  piperita.  Pepper  Mint.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  n.  4. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  687.  Hudf.  251.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  169. 
»Sole  Menth.  t.  7,  8,  and  24.  Ehrh.  PI.  Off.  216.  Willd. 
n.  13.  (M.  fpicis  brevioribus  et  habitioribus,  foliis  Menthte 

fufese,  fapore  fervido  piperis  ; Raii  Syn.  234.  t.  10.  f.  2.) 
— Leaves  italked,  ovate,  fmoothifh.  Spikes  obtufe,  inter- 
rupted in  their  lower  part.  Calyx  very  fmooth  at  the  bafe. 
— Native  of  watery  places  in  various  parts  of  England, 
but  it  feems  not  to  have  been  found  wild  any  where  elfe. 
In  gardens  it  is  every  where  cultivated,  for  the  fake  of  its 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  which  are  of  a ftimulating  or 
(tomachic  kind,  and  exi It  in  great  perfection  in  the  eflen- 
tial oil  and  di (tilled  water.  It  appears  by  the  Linnaean  her- 
barium, and  we  think  alfo  by  the  Mat.  Med.  of  Bergius, 
516,  though  his  defeription  unfortunately  omits  what  would* 
abfolutely  decide  the  queftion,  that  the  Pepper  Mint  culti- 
vated in  Sweden  is  not  our’s,  but  a high-flavoured  variety  of 
J[I.  hirfuta,  which,  even  in  the  old  Linmean  fpecimen,  llill 
retains  the  tafle  of  real  Pepper  Mint.  Its  calyx  is  entirely 
clothed  with  afeending  hairs,  the  flower-flails  with  deflexed 
ones,  the  elfential  charaCIers  of  M.  hirfuta ; whereas  the 
piperita  has  the  calyx-teeth  only  hairy,  the  lower  part  of  the 
calyx,  and  that  of  the  flails,  being  always  remarkably 
fmooth  and  polifhed.  Hence  it  appears  why  Linnaeus 
reckoned  his  piperita  among  the  capitate  fpecies.  Our’s  is 
truly  fpiked,  though  the  fpikes  vary  in  length,  and  are 
ufually  blunter  than  in  the  fylveflris  and  rotundifolia • Mr. 
Sole’s  plates  well  difplay  the  two  extremes,  but  we  can 
eafily  trace  one  variety  into  the  other. 

The  Jlem  of  M-  piperita  is  generally  two  or  three  feet 
high,  purplilh,  with  fome  fcattered  deflexed  hairs,  and  nu- 
merous oppolite  branches.  Leaves  on  (talks  of  a moderate 
length,  ovate,  acute,  more  or  lefs  elongated,  and  varying 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  fharply  ferrated  ; dark 
green  and  nearly  fmooth  above  ; paler  beneath,  with  many, 
parallel,  whitifli  or  purplifh,  hairy  veins.  The  fpikes  are 
thick,  with  lanceolate,  fringed,  long-pointed  bratteas  ; one 
or  two  of  their  lower  whorls  often  very  diftant.  Flower- 
flails  fometimes  a little  hairy  in  their  upper  part.  Calyx  as 
above  deferibed,  its  teeth  (harp,  mottly  purple.  Corolla 
purplifli,  fmooth,  longer  than  the flamens. — The  flavour  of 
the  whole  herb  is  pungent,  highly  aromatic,  leaving  a cool- 
nefs  in  the  mouth,  like  camphor,  and  finally  a difagreeable 
bitternefs.  We  have  gathered,  truly  wild,  in  the  romantic 
dale  of  Bonfall,  near  Matlock,  the  precife  Pepper  Mint  of 
the  gardens,  in  its  higheil  perfection,  with  elongated  fpikes  ; 
which  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  a wild  (late. 

12.  M.  crifpa.  Curled  Mint.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  805.  Berg. 
Mat.  Med.  513.  Ehrh.  PI.  Off.  206.  Riv.  Monop.  Irr. 
t.  50.  (M.  n.  230;  Hall.  Hid.  v.  1.  100.  M.  crifpa 

danica  ; Morif.  fed.  11.  t.  6.  f.  5.) — Leaves  fefiile,  heart- 
fliaped,  wavy,  (Irongly  toothed.  Spikes  capitate,  blunt. 


Teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  top  of  the  flower-flalk3  (lightly 
hairy.  — Native  of  Siberia,  according  to  Linnaeus.  Haller 
confidered  it  as  merely  the  outcaft  of  gardens  in  Switzer- 
land. With  us  it  is  only  feen  in  a cultivated  (late,  and  that 
but  rarely.  The  ftems  are  three  or  four  feet  high,  rather 
bluntly  quadrangular,  clothed  with  a few  hairs  curved 
downward,  but  little  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  numerous, 
nearly  or  quite  feflile,  heart-fhaped,  fomewhat  pointed, 
fhort  and  very  broad,  wavy  and  plaited,  with  very  ftrong, 
twifted,  crowded,  acute,  marginal  teeth ; nearly  fmooth 
above  ; (lightly  hairy  beneath  ; the  veins  all  radiating,  as  it 
were,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mid-rib.  Spikes  ufually 
(hort,  capitate,  and  very  blunt  ; fometimes  more  elongated 
and  tapering,  as  in  the  plate  of  Rivinus.  Bradens  broad, 
recurved.  Flower-flails  fmooth,  except  a roughnefs,  or 
flight  hairinefs,  at  "the  very  fummit.  Calyx  ribbed,  tumid 
at  the  bafe,  contrafted  a little  higher  up,  fmooth,  except 
a few  marginal  hairs  on  tbe  long  and  (harp  teeth.  Corolla 
fmooth,  purplifli,  rather  longer  than  the  itamens.  — This  ie 
mod  akin  in  foliage  to  the  exotic  variety  of  M.  viridis 
above-mentioned  ; nor  do  their  calyces  or  flower  flails  much 
differ.  We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  it  ought  not  like- 
wife  to  be  confidered  as  a form  of  viridis.  The  original 
crifpa  of  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1,  is  no  other  than  rotundifolia , which 
is  alfo  the  crifpa  of  Jacquin.  As  the  fpecimen  came  from 
Siberia,  it  feems  to  have  caufed  Linnteus  to  attribute  that 
habitat  to  the  fpecies,  which  thus  proves  erroneous.  Roth 
fays  the  true  crifpa,  which  by  his  defeription  he  feems  to 
underhand,  is  found  in  watery  places  near  Riibeland  in 
Hercynia. — M.  dentata,  Willd.  n.  13,  feems  by  his  own 
fuggellion,  as  well  as  the  defeription,  to  be  a whorled  va- 
riety of  this. 

13.  M.  odorata.  Bergamot  Mint.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  n. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1025.  Sole  Menth.  t.  9.  (M.  citrata  -T 
Ehrh.  Beitr.  fafe.  7.  150.  Willd.  n.  13.  M.  rubra  ; Mill. 
Didl.  ed.  8.  n.  9,  with  a falfe  defeription,  as  mentioned 
under  M.  viridis.) — Leaves  (talked,  heart-fhaped,  naked 
on  both  Tides.  Spikes  capitate,  very  blunt.  Calyx  and 
flower-ftalks  perfectly  fmooth. — Native  of  watery  places 
in  Chefhire  and  North  Wales.  Sole.  Willdenovv  thinks  it 
may  pofiibly  be  wild  in  tbe  Palatinate.  In  gardens  it  is 
often  preferved,  for  tbe  fake  of  its  fine  feent,  rel'embling 
that  of  the  Bergamot  Orange,  being  more  powerful  than 
Monarda  didyma.  The  whole  herb  often  affumes  a dark 
purplifh  hue,  in  which  it  agrees  with  piperita  ; but  it  dif- 
fers from  all  the  Mints  known  to  us,  at  lead  all  that  other- 
wife  approach  it,  in  being  perfedlly  deilitute  of  hairinefs 
throughout.  The  leaves  are  broad,  (hort,  and  heart-(haped. 
Inflorefcence  more  truly  capitate  than  in  any  variety  of  the 
Pepper  Mint,  and  agreeing  with  the  capitate  flate  of  M. 
hirfuta,  n.  14,  from  which  the  uniformly  fmooth  flower  flails 
and  calyx  always  keep  it  very  diftindl. 

T4.  M.  hirfuta.  Hairy  Mint.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  616. 

a,  with  (hort  round  terminal  heads.  M.  hirfuta  ; Linn. 
Mant.  81.  Sm.  Tr.  of  L.  Soc.  v.  5.  193.  Hudf.  ed.  1. 
223.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  447.  (M.  aquatica  ; Hudf.  252,  » and /?, 
Sole  Menth.  t.  10,  11.  M.  aquatica,  five  Siiymbrium  j 
Raii  Syn.  233.  Ger.  em.  684.  M.  paluftris  fpicata ; Riv. 
Monop.  Irr.  t.  49.  M.  Sifymbrium  didla  hirfuta,  glomeruli* 
ac  foliis  minoribus  ae  rotundioribus  ; Dill,  in  Raii  Syn.  233. 
t.  10.  f.  I.  M.  piperita;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  805.  Berg. Mat. 
Med.  516.  Origanum  vulgare Fi.  Dan.  t.  6?8  1) 

with  a more  elongated  terminal  head,  or  blunt  fpike. 
M.  hirfuta  $ and  t.  FI.  Brit.  617.  (M.  paluftris  ; Sole 

Menth.  t.  6.  M.  paludofa  ; ibid.  t.  22.  Menthaftri  aqna- 
tici  genus  hirfutum,  fpica  latiore  ; Bauh.  Hill.  v.  3.  p.  2, 
222.  Raii  Syn.  234.  M.  minus  Ger.  em.  685,) 

y ) with 


* 
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y,  with  whorled  flowers.  M.  hirfuta  £ — S ; FI.  Brit. 
617.  (M.  fativa;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  805,  excluding  the  fy- 

nonyms.  Sm.  Tr.  of  L.  Soc.  v.  5.  199.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  448. 
M.  rivalis  (3,  y,  and  5 ; Sole  Menth.  45.) 

Leaves  ftalked,  ovate.  Flowers  capitate  or  whorled. 
Calyx  entirely  clothed  with  hairs  curved  upwards.  Flower- 
dalks  rough  with  deflexed  hairs. — Common  in  watery  places 
throughout  Europe.  This  is  the  moll  variable  fpecies  of 
the  whole.  It  is  often  purplilh  ; always  more  or  lefs  hairy, 
and  in  general  remarkably  fo;  the  hairs  of  the  fern , branches, 
and  fower-falks  all  curved  downward,  thole  of  the  foot- 
Jlaiks,  leaves,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  clothe  the  calyx, 
all  turned  forward  or  upward.  The  direction  of  the  pu- 
befcence  never  varies,  though  its  quantity  is  extremely  va- 
riable. We  have  a wild  fpecimen,  which  to  the  naked  eye 
looks  nearly  as  fmooth  as  the  odorata  lad  defcribed,  but 
which  is,  indeed,  minutely  hairy,  efpecially  the  calyx  and  Jialks. 
The  root  that  bore  this,  being  tranfplanted  into  a neighbour- 
ing garden,  produced,  the  following  year,  a plant  as  hairy 
3s  any  variety  we  have  feen.  The  fmell  of  the  prefent 
fpecies  is  likewife  changeable.  In  general  it  is  pungent 
and  aromatic,  much  like  Spear  Mint,  but  fometimes  acquires 
the  flavour  of  Pepper  Mint,  or  of  Camphor,  and  occafionally 
a very  fweet  odour,  like  Frankincenfe  Thyme,  very  lading 
in  fpecimens  feventy  years  old,  and  which  is  now  and  then 
found  in  the,  ufually  fetid,  M . arvenfis.  The Jlems  are  up- 
right, moflly  branched,  in  the  manner  of  M.  odorata. 
Leaves  dalkcd,  ovate,  rather  acute,  but  fometimes  blunt, 
ierrated,  very  variable  in  iize their  veins  drong  and  parallel. 
Flowers  purplifh;  in  the  fird  variety,  a,  capitate,  like  thofe 
of  odorata,  with  one  or  two  denfe,  diflant,  dalked,  axillary 
whorls  below ; in  /3,  fo  many  whorls  terminate  the  Hem  01- 
branches  as  to  form  a bluntifli  fpike,  dill  accompanied  by  a 
diflant  whorl,  or  rather  a pair  of  dalked  axillary  heads,  under- 
neath ; this  has  been  made  a fpecies  by  mod  authors,  but  it 
has  all  the  eflential  characters  of  a,  into  which  we  have  ob- 
ferved  it  to  change,  even  in  a wild  date,  according  to  changes 
in  the  moidure  of  the  foil ; this  is  the  paltfris  of  Sole,  t.  6 ; 
his paludofa,  t.  2 2,  has  the  whorls  feffile,  and  more  numerous, 
fo  as  more  nearly  to  refemble  a properly  whorled  mint, 
which  plants  of  this  kind,  from  Mr.  Sole,  have  com- 
pletely become  in  our  garden  ; in  y,  which  like  a.  varies  in 
fize,  hairinefs,  colour,  and  flavour,  the  inflorefcence  is  entirely 
whorled  throughout.  It  is  not  without  repeated  obferva- 
tions  on  thefe  plants  in  their  wild  date,  and  long  cultivation 
of  them  in  two  different  gardens,  one  wet,  the  other  dry, 
that  we  have  been  decided  in  confidering  thefe  different  forms 
of  inflorefcence,  in  the  M*  hirfiita>  as  conllituting  no  fpecific 
didindtion.  We  have  indeed  fpecimens  which  fhew  the 
change  from  a to  y.  This  is  a point  neverthdefs  which 
theoretical  botanids  find  difficult  to  allow,  and  which  nothing 
but  great  experience  can  eflablilh.  See  -a  fimilar  indance 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  our  12th  fpecies. 

1 5.  M.  acutifolia.  Fragrant  Sharp-leaved  Mint.  FI.  Brit, 
n.  7.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  .2415.  (M.  verticillata  ; Mill.  Died, 

ed.  8.  n.  17  ) — Flowers  whorled.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate, 
tapering  at  each  end.  Calyx  hairy  all  over.  Hairs  of  the 
flower-dalks  fpreading.—  The  only  fpecimen  we  have  ever 
feen,  was  gathered  by  Rand,  at  the  fide  of  the  river  Med- 
way, in  Kent.  Miller  fays  the  plant  grew  between  Ro- 
cheder  and  Chatham,  where  Mr.  Sowerby  has  fought  it  in 
vain.  We  doubt  its  being  didindd  from  M.  hirfuta,  but  the 
much  more  fpreading  hairs  of  the  flower -Jialls,  fird  induced 
us  to  think  it  more  than  a variety.  The  very  fweet  feent, 
like  frankincenfe  thyme,  agrees  with  a variety  above-men- 
tioned of  hirfuta,  nor  perhaps  can  the  tapering  bales  of  the 
leaves  be  thought  of  more  importance,  as  the  foliage  of  the 


latter  fpecies  is  acknowledged  to  vary  much.  The  whorls 
are  all  quite  feffile.  Calyx  clothed  with  afeending  hairs, 
efpecially  at  the  bafe,  by  which  this  plant  is  effentially 
didinguifhed  from  rubra,  n.  17,  -while  the  hairy  flower-flails 
didinguifh  it  from  the  following. 

16.  M.  canadenfs.  Canadian  Mint.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  806. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  n.  13  — Flowers  whorled.  Leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end.  Footllalks  twice  as  long 
rs  the:  whorls.  Calyx  hairy  all  over.  Flower-dalks  quite 
fmooth. — Gathered  in  Canada  by  Kalin.  It  was  fent  in 
1801,  by  the  late  Mr.  Maflbn,  to  Kew  garden,  where  it 
lives  in  the  open  air,  flowering  in  July.  No  figure  of  (his 
fpecies  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  our 
acutifolia,  than  to  the  arvenfis , with  which  Linnteus  com- 
pares it.  The  long  (lender  footfalls,  fharply  ferrated  and 
more  lanceolate  leaves,  and  the  perfedfly  fmooth  and  naked 

fower -falls,  are  its  diferiminating  characters.  The  calyx 
is  hairy  all  over,  with  more  eredl  hairs  than  in  arvenfis. 
The  whorls  are  accompanied  by  long  linear  brafteas. 

This  ffiould  feem  to  be  M.  borealis  of  Michaux,  Boreal- 
Amer.  v.  2.  2 ; while  his  tenuis  appears  to  be  our  fmall 
American  variety  of  viridis,  mentioned  under  that  fpecies  ; 
but  having  feen  no  fpecimens,  we  decline  a pofltive  reference 
to  his  work. 

17.  M.  rubra.  Tall  Red  Mint.  Tr.  of  L.  Soc.  v.  £. 

205.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1413.  (M.  fativa;  Sole  Menth. 

t.  21.  M.  verticiilata  ; Raii  Syr..  232.  Riv.  Monop.  Irr. 
t.  48.  f.  t.  M.  fativa  rubra;  Ger.  em.  680.  M.  pra- 
tenlis;  Sole  Menth.  t.  17.  (SeeTr.  of  L.  Soc.  v.  5.  275.) 
— Flowers  whorled.  Leaves  ovate.  Stem  upright,  zig-zag. 
Flower-dalks  and  lower  part  of  the  calyx  very  fmooth  ; 
teeth  hairy.  Found  about  ditches,  wet  hedges,  and  the 
borders  of  rivers,  not  unfrequently,  in  England.  Foreign 
writers  feem  unacquainted  with  this,  which  is  the  tailed 
and  handfomed  of  our  Mints,  rifing  to  the  height  of  four, 
five,  or  fix  Let,  with  a red,  wavy,  ufually  fmooth  fern,  bear- 
ing few  and  Ihort  branches.  Leaves  ovate,  ftalked,  of  a 
dark  diining  green,  often  very  broad,  with  itrong  ferratures  ; 
the  upper  ones  fmall  and  fhort.  Whorls  numerous,  dalked, 
of  many  large  purplifh-ied  fowers,  with  linear  fringed 
■braEleas.  Calyx  tubular,  dotted  with  numerous  relinous 
points,  quite  fmooth,  like  the fiowcr-falls,  except  the  teeth, 
which  are  always  more  or  lels  furnilhed  with  upright  hairs. 
The  whole  plant  has  a drong  aromatic  feent,  efpecially  in 
a dry  foil.  We  have  feen  it  kept  in  country  gardens,  and 
called  Pleart  Mint,  from  its  fuppofed  cordial  qualities.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams  has  obferved  this  fpecies  in  Shropfhire, 
acquiring  the  peculiar  feent  of  M.  arvenfis,  of  which  we 
know  no  other  indance. 

1 8.  M.  gentilis.  Buffiy  Red  Mint.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  805. 

Engl.  Bot.  t.  2118.  (M.  rubra  ; Sole  Menth.  t.  18.  M. 

rivalis  a. ; ibid.  t.  20.  M.  variegata ; ibid.  t.  19.  M. 
arvenfis  verticillata  verficolor  ; Morif.  fe£t.  11.  t.  7.  f.  5.) 
— Flowers  whorled.  Leaves  ovate.  Stem  very  much 
branched  and  fpreading.  Flower-dalks  and  bafe  of  the 
calyx  fmooth.  — In  watery  wade  places,  but  not  common. 
We  have  it  from  North  Wales,  Shropfhire,  and  Somerfet- 
fliire.  Linnaeus  fays  it  grows  in  the  l'outh  of  Europe,  and 
l)r.  Sibthorp  found  what  he  took  for  this  fpecies,  and 
judged  to  be  the  'tKvoa-po?  aygio;  of  Diofcorides,  frequent 
among  dubble  in  Greece,  at  the  end  of  autumn  ; but  there 
being  no  fpecimen  in  his  herbarium,  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  what  he  intended.  This  differs  widely  from  the  lad  in 
having  a low,  bufhy,  much-branched  fern.  The  whole  plant 
is  rather  hairy,  and  on  a dry  foil  plealantly  aromatic.  Leaves 
paler,  lefs  fhining,  and  more  elongated  than  in  rubra,  as 
well  as  more  uniform  in  fliape  ; their  veins  whitifh  under- 
neath. 
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neath.  Whorls  not  quite  fefiile.  RraBeas  lanceolate,  various 
m fize.  Flower  Jlalks  round,  purple,  for  the  mod  part 
very  fmooth.  Upper  part  of  the  calyx  more  or  lefs  rough, 
with  afcending  hairs  ; bafe  fmooth  ; the  whole  fprinkled 
with  refinous  dots.  Corolla  pale  purple,  generally  as  long 
as  the  ftamens. — The  variety  with  blotches  of  yellow  on 
the  leaves,  (Sole’s  t.  19,  figured  alfo  in  Morifon,)  when 
cultivated  in  a dry  gravelly  foil,  is  much  improved  in  feent, 
and  undergoes  other  changes  ; the  whorls  often  become 
elevated  on  long  leafy  Italics,  and  the  fiower  Jlalks  rough 
with  deflexed  hairs. 

19.  M.  gracilis.  Narrow-leaved  Mint.  Sole  Menth. 
t.  16.  FI.  Brit.  n.  10.  (M.  gentilis;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  449. 

Sole  Menth.  t.  ir.  M.  hortenfis  verticillata,  ocymi  odore  ; 
Morif.  fett.  11.  t.  7.  f.  1.)—  Flowers  whorled.  Leaves 
lanceolate,.  nearly  felfile.  Stem  much  branched,  ere£t. 
Flower-ftalks  and  bafe  of  the  calyx  very  fmooth. — On  com- 
mons and  wade  ground,  chiefly  in  watery  places.  The 
variety  fmelling  like  Bafil,  gentilis  of  Sole,  is  faid  by  that 
author  to  be  “ frequent  in  ditches  and  wade  places,  near 
towns  and  villages,  but  fcarcely  wild.”  We  have  feen  it  in 
gardens  only,  where  it  is  fometimes  kept  for  its  feent,  refem- 
bling  Bafil,  or  the  perfume  of  the  Mufcat  Grape  ; but  this 
favour  is  not  fo  conftant  in  the  living  plant,  nor  fo  perma- 
nent in  the  dry  one,  as  many  others  met  with  in  this  genus. 
The  ordinary  M.  gracilis  has  the  ftrong  lading  feent  of 
viridis , not  of  the  fined  kind.  The  whole  herb  is  a little 
hairy.  Stem  ere£t,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  much 
branched  about  the  middle,  leafy,  rough,  and  reddiflt.  Leaves 
uniform,  lanceolate,  acute,  lharply  lerrated,  tapering  much 
at  the  bafe,  but  hardly  flalked,  bright  green,  (lightly 
clothed  with  (hort  hairs.  Whorls  generally  fefiile,  with  lan- 
ceolate hairy  brableas.  Flower-Jlalks  round,  purple,  uni- 
formly and  perfectly  fmooth.  Calyx  tubular,  fomewhat 
bell-fhaped,  purple,  with  refinous  dots  ; very  l'mooth  and 
naked  at  the  bafe ; furrowed  upwards,  and  clothed  towards 
the  top,  efpecially  its  taper-teeth,  with  white  upright  hairs. 
Corolla_  purplifh,  bearded  at  the  extremity,  longer  than  the 
Jlamens. — The  Bafil-fcented  variety  has  deflexed  leaves  ; the 
lower  ones  ovate  ; the  floral  ones  often  fo  lmall,  that  it 
affumes  the  afpedt  of  a fpiked  mint.  Had  we  not  found  it 
by  culture  extremely  variable  in  thefe  charadfers,  while  the 
jlowers  conftantly  agree  with  the  true  gracilis,  vve  might 
have  been  tempted  to  confider  this  variety  a diflindl  fpecies. 

20.  M.  arvenfis.  Corn  Mint.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  806.  Hudf. 
253.  FI.  Brit.  n.  11.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2119.  Sole  Menth. 
t.  12.  Ehrh.  PI.  Off.  416.  FI.  Dan.  t.  512.  (M.  arvenfis 
verticillata  procumbens ; Morif.  fedt.  11.  t.  7.  f.  5.  Cala- 
mintha  aquatica  ; Ger.  em.  684.  M.  prtecox  ; Sole  Menth. 
t.  13.) — Flowers  whoried.  Leaves  ovate.  Stem  much 
branched,  diffufe.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  clothed  all  over  with 
horizontal  hairs. — Frequent  in  corn-fields- where  water  flag- 
nates  in  winter,  efpecially  on  a fandy  or  gravelly  foil.  It  is 
often  a troublefome  weed,  bccanfe  of  the  widely-creeping 
nature  of  the  root,  and  its  turgid  flefhy  (hoots,  well  cal- 
culated to  retain  life  in  a foil  that  fludiuates  as  to  humidity. 
The Jlems  are  moflly  diffufe,  and  much  branched.  Leaves 
* ovate,  inclining  to  elliptical,  obtufe,  pale,  clothed  with  ra- 
ther rigid  prominent  hairs.  Flower-Jlalks  fhortifh,  lound, 
generally  fmooth,  fometimes  furmihed  with  a few  ipreading, 
or  (lightly  deflexed,  hairs.  Calyx  (horter,  more  bell-fhaped, 
and  more  broadly  toothed  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing,  and 
effentially  charadterifed  by  being  clothed  all  over  with  hori- 
zontally fpreading  hairs.  Flowers  reddifh-lilac,  externally 
hairy. 

This  fpecies  is  readily  known  by  its  peculiar  feent,  juftly 
compared  to  that  of  blue  mouldy  cheefe,  and  which  Haller 


fays  he  could  not  endure.  The  dried  fpecimens  ftrongly 
retain  it.  The  neat,  elliptical,  fmoolher  leaves  of  Mr.  Sole’s 
pracox,  and  its  earlier  time  of  flowering,  indicate  fome- 
what. of  a fpecific  difference,  but  culture  and  repeated 
obfervations  have  not  confirmed  it.  M.  aujlriaca,  Jacq. 
Auftr.  t.  530.  Willd.  n.  18,  is  with  great  probability  fuf- 
pedfed  by  the  latter  author  to  be  a variety  of  arvenfis.  Mr. 
Winch  has  fent  us  from  Northumberland  an  afcending  un- 
branched fpecimen  of  arven  fis,  very  like  Jacquin’s  figure  ; 
but  having  feen  no  Auflrian  fpecimen,  we  can  decide  nothing 
on  the  fubjedt.  The  hairs  of the  calyx  and  JlowerJlalks,  which 
nobody  has  properly  deferibed  or  figured,  mull  fettle  the  mat- 
ter in  difpute.  Jacquin’s  plate  bears  a great  refemblance  to 
the  pr/ccox.  A variety  of  arvenfis,  with  the  flavour  of  Bafil, 
is  the  gentilis  of  Mill.  Didl.  ed.  8.  n.  14. 

21.  M.  agrefis.  Rugged  Field  Mint.  Sole  Menth.  t.  14. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  2120-  (M.  arvenfis  s ; FI.  Brit.  624.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  5.  213.  216.) — Flowers  whorled.  Leaves 
fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  ffrongly  ferrated,  rugofe.  Stem 
eredf.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  clothed  all  over  with  horizontal 
hairs. — Obferved  by  Mr.  Sole  in  corn-fields  and  negledled 
gardens  in  Somerfetlhire.  Mr.  Borrer  finds  it  very  common 
in  Suffex.  We  have  been  induced,  in  the^oth  vol.  of 
Engl.  Bot.  to  agree  with  Mr.  Sole  in  feparating  this  plant 
from  arvenfis,  on  account  of  its  uprighty?m,  and  roundifh- 
heart-fhaped,  rugged,  dark,  flrongly  ferrated  leaves,  which 
give  it  a peculiarly  coarfe  and  harfli  afpedl  ; all  which  marks 
our  cultivated  and  abundantly  increafing  fpecimens  have 
now  retained  for  thirteen  years  without  the  lead  variation. 
The  parts  of  the  fower,  and  the  feent  of  the  whole  herb, 
accord  entirely  with  the  arvenfis. 

22.  M.  Pulegium.  Common  Penny-royal.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
807.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  171.  Sole  Menth.  t.  23.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1026.  (Pulegium  ; Fuchf.  Hifl.  198.  Riv.  Monop- 
Irr.  t.  23.  f.  1.  Brunf.  Herb.  v.  1.  2.27.  P.  regium  ; Ger. 
em.  671.) — Flowers  whorled.  Leaves  ovate.  Stem  prof- 
trate.  Flower-ftalks  downy.  Calyx  hairy  all  o-'er,  with 
fringed  teeth. — Native  of  watery  places  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  This  is  much  fmaller  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  is  known  by  its  proftrate Jlems  fmall,  downy,  flalked, 
ovate,  reflexed  leaves,  fparingly  ferrated  ; and  numerous 
denfe  whorls  of  purpli(h,  fometimes  white, flowers,  without 
bralkas.  The  JlowerJlalks  are  al  ways  denfely  clothed  with 
fine  (hort  prominent  hairs  or  down.  Calyx  lefs  denfely 
clothed,  either  with  hairs  of  the  fame  length,  or,  as  is  mod 
commonly  the  cafe,  with  longer  and  more  briftly  hairs,  a 
little  afcending : its  teeth  fringed  with  bridles  ; its  mouth 
clofed  with  hairs.  Corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
very  hairy  externally,  (horter  than  the Jlamens.  The  breaded 
fegment  of  the  corolla  is  decidedly  cloven,  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  Mentha.  Some  botanifts  thought  they  found  it  otherwife, 
and  on  that  ground  were  difpofed  to  feparate  Pulegium  as  a 
genus. 

The  flavour  of  Penny-royal  is  peculiarly  ftrong,  refem- 
bling  Thymus  Nepcta,  FI.  Brit.,  but  not  confined  to  thefe 
plants.  Some  Cunila  and  Satureja  have  the  fame  feent. 

Some  old  authors  diftinguiftied  from  this  the  Mentha  aqua- 
tica, pulegium  mas  difta  ; Tournef.  Inft.  190.  Pulegium 
latifolium  alterum  ; Bauh.  Pin.  222.  P.  mas  ; Ger.  em.  671. 
— This  is  faid  to  differ  in  having  an  eredl  (tern.  We  have 
carefully  examined  a fpecimen  in  Sherard’s  herbarium,  and 
have  been  inclined  to  make  it  a diftinft  fpecies,  the  leaves  being 
broad  and  nearly  fmooth,  and  the  hairs  of  the  calyx  rather 
more  long  and  briftly  than  in  any  Britifti  varieties  of  Pule- 
gium. Still  as  we  perceive  gradations  among  the  latter,  we 
prefer  leaving  the  matter  as  we  find  it,  till  living  fpecimena 
fall  in  our  way.  About  the  following  we  have  lefs  doubt. 

7 23.  M- 
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23.  M.  foment  a/a.  Downy  Penny-royal.  (M.  aquatica 
tomeutofa  minima  ; Tourn.  Inft.  190.  Pulegium  tomen- 
tofum  minimum;  Boce.  Sic.  40.1.41.  f.  2.)  — Flowers 
whorled.  Leaves  ovate,  hairy.  Stem  afcending.  Flower- 
itallcs  denfely  clothed  with  horizontal  hairs.  Calyx  covered 
•with  long  loofely-lpreading  hairs. — Native  of  Sicily.  We 
have  it  from  Algiers,  fent  by  the  late  Monf.  Brouffonct. 
Its  appearance  is  altogether  much  more  hairy  or  (haggy  than 
any  variety  of  Pulegium  ; the  mouth  of  the  calyx  is  entirely 
clofed  with  wool  rather  than  hair,  and  the  hairy  covering  of 
the  flower -Jlalhs  is  remarkable  for  its  great  length  and  den- 
fity.  If  thefe  marks  be  accidental,  we  know  no  other  in- 
ftance  of  the  kind  among  Mentha,  yet  we  confefs  them 
rather  differences  in  degree,  than  in  direction,  of  the  pubef- 
cence. 

24.  M.  eervina.  Hyffop-leaved  Mint.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  807. 

Willd.  n.  2t.  (M.  n.  222  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  1.  98.  Pulegium 

anguftifolium  ; Morif.  fed.  11.  t.  7.  f.  7.  Riv.  Monop.  Irr. 
t.  23.  f.  2.  Ger.  em.  672.) — Flowers  whorled.  Bra&eas 
palmate.  Leaves  linear.  Calyx  and  flower-llalks  fmooth. 
— Native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  A moll  diftindl  and 
remarkable  fpecies.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth,  larger  than 
Pulegium,  with  which  it  nearly  agrees  in  flavour  and  qua- 
lities. Stem  afcending,  (lightly  quadrangular,  not  much 
branched.  Leaves,  felfile,  linear,  keeled,  nearly  or  quite  en- 
tire ; their  under  fide  copioufly  dotted.  Whorls  large,  denfe, 
many-flowered,  each  accompanied  by  a pair  of  broad,  rigid, 
ribbed,  palmate  brafteas.  Calyx  tubular,  ribbed,  with  (hort 
fpinous  teeth.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stamens 
prominent. 

Two  Linmean  fpecies  remain  to  be  noticed.  Thefe  are — 
M.  esigua : Linn.  Sp.  PI.  806  Sm.  Plant.  Ic.  ex  Herb. 
Linn,  t 38.  This  is  (hewn  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  18, 
to  be  the  fame  plant  as  Cunila pulegioides  of  Linnaeus,  and  is 
therefore  ftruck  out  of  the  prefent  genus. 

M.  perilloides.  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  1 3.  445.  (Ocymum 
frutefcens  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  832.) — This  is  indeed  diffinft  from 
Perilla  ocymoides,  with  winch  fome  have  been  difpofed  to 
confound  it ; but  fo  little  like  a Mentha,  that  it  does  not 
concern  our  prefent  fubjeft  ; neither  is  the  original  fpecimen 
fufficient  to  determine  its  genus.  S- 

Mentha  canarienfs  and  p/umofa.  See  Bystropogon. 

Mentha,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are,  the  fpear-mint  (M.  viridis)  ; the  round-leaved  mint 
(M.  rotundifolia)  ; the  curled  mint  (M.  crifpa);  the  pep- 
per-mint (M.  piperita)  ; the  red  mint  (M.  gentilis)  ; the 
penny-royal  (M.  pulegium) ; and  the  hyffop-leaved  mint,  or 
upright  penny-royal  (M.  cervina.) 

From  the  firft  kind  not  being  fo  hot  to  the  tafte  as  pep- 
permint, and  having  a more  agreeable  flavour  than  moft  of 
the  other  forts,  it  is  generally  preferred  for  culinary  and 
other  purpofes.  The  leaves  and  tops  are  ufed  in  fpring 
falads,  and  eaten  as  fauce  with  lamb,  and,  when  dried,  in 
faups,  See. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  it,  as,  the  broad-leafed  ; the 
narrow-leafed  ; the  curled-leafed  ; the  variegated-leafed ; the 
filver-ftriped-leafed  ; and  the  gold-ftriped-leafed. 

The  fourth  fpecies,  in  its  external  appearance,  correfponds 
with  the  firff  fort,  for  which  it  may  eafily  be  miftaken'; 
but  in  that  the  item  is  taller,  the  leaves  have  fcarcely  any 
petioles,  and  are  narrower  in  proportion  to  their  length,  the 
fpikes  are  longer  and  compofed  of  more  whorls. 

In  the  fifth  fort  there  is  a variety  with  the  feent  of  bafil ; 
the  orange-feented  mint ; the  gold-flriped  orange  mint ; the 
yellow-orange  mint ; and  the  reddifh-orange  mint. 

And  the  fixtb  fpecies  varies  with  a white  flower,  and  with 


the  (lems  ereft,  nearly  a foot  high  : the  leaves  longer  and 
narrower  : the  whorls  of  flowers  much  larger,  the  ftamens 
longer  than  the  corolla  : this  is  Spanifli  penny-royal,  which 
has  almofl  fuperfeded  the  other  fort  ; the  ftems  being  more 
eredl,  it  is  eafier  to  tie  in  bunches,  and  it  comes  earlier  to 
flower,  and  has  a brighter  appearance. 

In  the  feventh  fort  there  is  a variety  with  white  flowers, 
growing  taller  than  the  common  one  with  purple  flowers, 
which  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the  fixth  fort  for  medicinal 
ufe,  and  called  Hart’s  penny-royal. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Mint  Kind. — All  thefe  plants  may 
be  increafed  with  facility  by  young  offset  plants  or  (hoots, 
or  by  parting  their  roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the 
fpring,  or  by  planting  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months  in  a moift  fod.  After  the  cuttings  are  planted, 
when  the  feafon  is  dry,  they  (hould  be  often  watered  until 
they  have  taken  root ; when  they  require  no  further  care, 
but  to  be  kept  ciean  from  weeds.  The  beft  method  is  to 
plant  them  in  beds  about  four  feet  wide,  allowing  a path 
about  two  feet  broad  between  them,  to  water,  weed,  and 
cut  the  plants  ; being  let  four  or  five  inches  or  more  diftant 
in  the  rows,  as  the  plants  fpread  much  at  their  roots  ; on 
which  account  the  beds  (hould  not  (land  longer  than  three 
years  before  planting  them  again,  as  by  that  time  the  roots 
become  fo  clofely  matted,  as  to  rot  and  decay  each  other 
when  they  are  fuffered  to  (land  longer. 

With  regard  to  the  general  culture  it  is  that  of  clearing 
them  from  weeds  in  fpring  and  fummer,  cutting  down  all 
the  remaining  (talks  annually  in  autumn  ; removing  all 
weeds ; digging  the  alleys,  and  fpreading  a little  of  the 
earth  over  the  beds.  Plantations  thus  formed  will  afford 
feveral  cuttings  every  fummer,  when  only  wanted  young  for 
ufe,  for  culinary  purpofes  ; but  when  for  drying  to  keep  in 
winter,  or  green  for  difiilling  or  medicinal  ufe,  the  plants 
(hould  generally  be  fuffered  to  (land  until  nearly  full  grown, 
and  they  are  jufl  coming  into  flower ; which  being  then  cut 
down  clofe,  the  roots  fend  up  another  crop  fit  for  cutting 
again  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  or  towards  Michaelmas  ; 
each  general  cutting  being  always  made  as  clofe  to  the 
ground  as  it  poffibly  can  be  done. 

Method  of  forcing  Mint  on  Hot-beds. — Where  it  is  much 
wanted  for  falads  in  the  winter  and  early  fpring  feafons,  a 
hot-bed  (hould  be  made  for  this  purpofe,  any  time  after 
November  till  the  fpring,  about  two  feet  thick  of  dung, 
covering  it  with  garden  frames  and  glaffes,  or  with  mats 
on  arched  flicks,  which  (hould  then  be  earthed  over  with 
rich  mould,  fix  inches  thick  ; when  a quantity  of  roots 
(hould  be  taken  up  from  a bed  and  planted  pretty  clofe 
together  upon  the  furface  of  the  bed,  moulding  them  over 
an  inch  deep  with  fine  earth,  putting  on  the  lights,  or  other 
coverings,  keeping  them  clofe  in  the  nights  and  in  bad 
weather,  but  admitting  frefh  air  in  mild  weather.  The 
plants  foon  come  up,  when  frefh  air  (hould  be  admitted  in 
fine  weather,  and  moderate  waterings  (hould  be  given,  and  they 
will  foon  be  ready  to  have  their  young  green  tops  gathered 
for  ufe.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
they  are  ready  for  being  cropped,  after  wrhich  they  prefently 
break  out  again,  and  frefh  (hoots  rife  from  the  bottom  ; fo 
that  the  fame  bed  furnifhes  frefh  fupplies  a long  time  ; 
two  beds,  made  at  different  times,  being  generally  fufficient 
for  the  whole  winter  ufe.  In  this  way  mint  may  be  obtained 
young  and  green  from  the  time  that  in  the  natural  ground  it 
goes  off  in  autumn  until  it  comes  in  again  in  the  fpring 
feafon. 

Young  mint  (hoots  may  alfo  be  procured  by  planting 
fome  roots  thick  in  large  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a hot- 
• houfe, 
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houfe,  as  they  quickly  (hoot  and  furnifh  plants  of  young 
green  mint  in  fuch  fituations. 

Where  this  pra&ice  is  much  attended  to,  fmall  frefh 
plantations  fliould  be  made  annually  in  the  open  ground 
for  the  purpofe  of  furnifhing  a fufficiency  of  roots,  proper 
for  taking  up  at  forcing  time  without  diflurbing  thofe  of 
the  principal  crops. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Pennyroyal  Kinds. — Thefe  may  be 
increafed  in  the  fame  manner  as  above,  and  alfo  by  their 
ereeping  flem?,  which  fliould  be  cut  ofF  and  planted  out  in 
frefh  beds,  allowing  at  lead  a foot  didance  every  way.  The 
young  fhoots  planted  in  the  fpring  in  the  fame  way  alfo 
take  root  like  the  other  forts.  The  proper  time  for  this 
work  is  in  the  early  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well 
rooted  before  winter. 

It  is  found  that  in  this  way  the  plants  are  much  ftronger, 
and  produce  larger  crops  than  when  planted  out  in  the 
fpring.  When  the  roots  remain  fo  clofe  as  is  generally  the 
cafe,  they  are  apt  to  rot  in  the  winter  feafon.  They  fuc- 
ceed  bed  in  a moid  Arong  foil. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  fome  of  the  fpecies  and  varieties 
may  be  introduced  in  the  borders  and  other  parts  of  plea- 
fure  grounds,  for  ornament  and  variety  with  good  effedf. 

Mentha,  in  the  Materia  Mediea.  Several  fpecies  of 
this  genus  have  fome  claims  on  our  notice  under  this  head. 
The  Mentha  piperita , or  “ pepper-mint,”  has  a more  pene- 
trating fmell  than  any  of  the  other  mints,  and  a much 
ftronger  and  warmer  tafle,  pungent  like  pepper,  finking  as 
it  were  into  the  tongue,  and  followed  by  a fenfation  of  cold- 
nefs.  By  maceration,  or  infufion,  it  readily  and  Arongly 
impregnates  both  water  and  fpirit  with  its  virtue.  On  dif- 
tillation  with  water,  it  yields  a confiderable  quantity  of 
effential  oil  of  a pale  greenifh-yellow  colour,  growing  of  a 
darker  colour  by  age,  very  light,  fubtile,  poffefling  in  a 
high  degree  the  fpecific  fmell  and  penetrating  pungency  of 
pepper-mint.  According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  rectification  is  par- 
ticularly neceffary  and  proper  for  this  effential  oil.  What 
has  been  called  effence  of  pepper-mint  is,  in  his  opinion,  no 
other  than  the  rectified  oil,  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
Rectified  fpirit,  drawn  with  a gentle  heat  from  the  tinCture 
made  in  that  menffruum,  brings  over  little  of  the  virtue  of 
the  herb,  nearly  all  its  pungency  and  warmth  remaining  con- 
centrated in  the  extraCt.  This  plant,  it  is  obferved,  yields 
camphor.  Its  domachic,  antifpafmodic,  and  carminative 
qualities  render  it  ufeful  in  flatulent  colics,  hyderical  affec- 
tions, retchings,  and  other  dyfpeptic  fymptoms,  afting  as 
a cordial,  and  often  producing  immediate  relief.  Its  offi- 
cinal preparations  are  an  effential  oil,  a Ample  water,  and  a 
fpirit.  The  water  is  prepared  by  pouring  on,  e.g.  a pound 
and  half  of  pepper-mint,  fo  much  W3ter,  that,  after  the  dif- 
tillation,  a fufficiency  may  remain  to  prevent  empyreuma ; 
and  diddling  over  a gallon.  The  fpirit  of  pepper-mint  is  ob- 
tained by  macerating,  for  34  hours,  a pound  and  half  of 
pepper-mint  dried  in  a gallon  of  proof  fpirit,  with  water 
fufficient  to  prevent  empyreunaa,  and  diddling  a gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire. 

Mentha  viridis,  or  fativa,  “ fpear-mint,”  is  not  fo  warm 
to  the  talle  as  pepper-mint,  but  having  a more  agreeable 
flavour,  it  is  preferred  for  culinary  ufes,  and  more  generally 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Many  virtues  are  aferibed  by 
the  ancients  to  mint,  but  the  particular  fpecies  is  not  afeer- 
tained.  This,  however,  is  of  no  great  importance  in  a 
medical  view,  as  the  virtues  of  all  relide  in  the  aromatic 
flavour,  which  is  common  to  the  whole  genus.  On  drying, 
the  leaves  lofe  about  three-fourths  of  their  weight,  without 
fuffering  much  lofs  of  their  fmell  or  tade ; nor  is  the  fmell 
foon  diffipated  by  moderate  warmth,  or  impaired  on  keep- 
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ing.  Cold  water,  by  maceration  for  fix  or  eight  hours  on 
the  dry  herb,  and  warm  water  in  a fhorter  time,  become 
richly  impregnated  with  its  flavour.  By  diflillation,  a pound 
and  a half  of  the  dry  leaves  communicate  a flrong  impregna- 
tion to  a gallon  of  water : the  diddled  water  proves  rather 
more  elegant,  if  drawn  from  the  frefh  plant  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  pints  from  three  pounds.  Along  with  the 
aqueous  fluid  an  effential  oil  didils,  of  a pale  yellowifh  co- 
lour, changing  to  a red,  in  quantity  near  one  ounce  from 
ten  pounds  of  the  frefh  herb  in  flower,  fmelling  and  tailing 
ftrongly  of  the  mint,  but  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
herb  itfelf.  Dry  mint,  digeded  in  rectified  fpirit,  either  in 
the  cold  or  with  a gentle  warmth,  gives  out  readily  its  pe- 
culiar tade  and  fmell,  without  imparting  the  groffer  and 
more  ungrateful  matter,  though  the  digedion  be  long  con- 
tinued. The  tinfture  appears  by  day-light  of  a fine  dark 
green,  by  candle-light  of  a dark  red  colour : a tindlure  ex- 
tracted from  the  remaining  mint  by  frefh  fpirit,  appears  in 
both  lights  green  : the  colour  of  both  tinctures  changes,  in 
keeping,  to  a brown.  On  gentle  diflillation,  with  proof 
fpirit,  the  fpirituous  portion  which  rifes  at  firft  difeovers 
little  flavour  of  the  mint ; but  as  foon  as  the  watery  part 
begins  to  diflil,  the  virtues  of  the  mint  come  over  plentifully 
with  it.  Hence  the  fpiritus  mentha?  fativa?,  P.  L.,  which 
is  prepared  by  drawing  off  a gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  a 
pound  and  a half  of  the  dried  plant,  proves  drongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  mint. 

To  fpear-mint  are  to  be  aferibed  the  fame  medicinal  qua- 
lities which  we  have  noticed  of  pepper-mint ; but  tfte  dif- 
ferent preparations  of  the  former,  though  more  pleafant, 
are  perhaps  lefs  efficacious.  It  contains  much  effential  oil, 
but  of  an  odour  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of  la- 
vender or  marjoram.  It  is  therefore  lefs  employed  as  a 
cephalic  ; but  it  ads  very  powerfully  on  the  parts  to  which 
ic  is  immediately  applied,  and  therefore  confiderably  on  the 
domach,  invigorating  all  its  functions.  It  aCts  especially 
as  an  antifpafmodic,  and  therefore  relieves  pains  and  cholic 
depending  upon  fpafm.  It  will  alfo  flop  vomiting,  de- 
pending upon  fuch  a caufe ; but  there  are  many  cafes  of 
vomiting  in  which  it  is  of  no  fervice : and  in  thefe  cafes, 
anywife  depending  upon  inflammatory  irritation  in  the  do- 
mach itfelf,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  aggravates  the 
difeafe,  and  increafes  the  vomiting.  Praftitioners  have 
thought,  and  we  think  judly,  that  the  infufion  of  mint  in 
warm  water  agrees  better  with  the  domach  than  the  dif- 
tilled  water,  which  is  often  fomewhat  empyreumatic. 

Lewis  obferve6,  that  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  prevent  the 
coagulation  of  milk  ; and  hence  it  has  been  recommended  to 
be  ufed  along  with  milk  diets,  and  even  in  cataplafms  and 
fomentations  for  refolving  coagulated  milk  in  the  breads. 
Upon  experiment,  the  curd  of  milk,  digeded  in  a flrong 
infufion  of  mint,  could  not  be  perceived  to  be  any  othervvife 
affeCted  than  by  common  water  ; but  milk,  in  which  mint 
leaves  were  fet  to  macerate,  did  not  coagulate  near  fo  foon 
as  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  kept  by  itfelf. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  fpear-mint  ar?  an  effential 
oil,  a conferve,  a Ample  water,  and  a fpirit.  Lewis  M.  M. 
Cullen  M.  M.  Woodville  Med.  Bot. 

The  fpear-mint  water,  aqua  menthoc  viridis  of  the  London 
Pharmacopeia,  is  prepared  by  pouring  on  a pound  and  half 
of  fpear-mint  fo  much  water,  that,  after  the  diflillation, 
enough  may  remain  to  prevent  empyreuma  ; and  diddling 
over  a gallon.  The  fpirit,  fpiritus  mentha?  viridis,  is  ob- 
tained by  macerating,  for  24  hours,  a pound  and  half  of 
dried  fpear-mint  in  a gallon  of  proof  fpirit,  with  water  fuffi- 
cient to  prevent  empyreuma,  and  diddling  a gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire. 
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Mentha  Pulegium , “ Penny-royal  mint,”  has  a warm 
pungent  flavour,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid, 
and  lefs  agreeable  both  in  fmell  and  talle.  Its  a&ive  prin- 
ciple is  an  effential  oil,  of  a more  volatile  nature  than  that  of 
mint,  coming  over  haftily  with  water  at  the  beginning  of 
the  diftillation,  and  rifing  alfo  in  great  part  with  highly- 
redified  fpirit ; in  talle  very  pungent,  and  of  a ftrong  fmell ; 
•when  newly  drawn,  of  a yellowilh  colour,  with  a call  of 
green  ; by  age  turning  brownilh. 

The  pulegium  certainly  poffefTes  the  general  properties  of 
the  other  mints  : it  is  fuppofed,  however,  to  be  of  lefs  effi- 
cacy as  a ftomachic,  but  more  ufeful  as  a carminative  and 
emmenagogue,  and  is  more  commonly  employed  in  hyfterical 
affedions.  We  are  told  by  Boyle,  and  others,  that  it  has 
been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  the  hooping-cough  ; but  the  chief 
purpofe  to  which  it  has  long  been  adminiliered  is  promoting 
the  uterine  evacuation.  With  this  intention,  Haller  recom- 
mends an  infufion  of  the  herb  with  Heel,  in  white  wine, 
which  he  never  knew  to  fail  of  fuccefs.  However,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  mint  is  in  every  refped  a more  ef- 
fedual  remedy  than  penny-royal  ; and  nothing  but  the 
neglect  of  all  attempts  to  eftablifh  principles  could  have 
made  phyficians  think  of  this  as  a peculiar  medicine  different 
from  the  other  fpecies  : and  conformably  to  this  remark,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  this  plant  is  lefs  frequently  ufed  now 
than  formerly. 

Its  officinal  preparations  are  a Ample  water,  a fpirit,  and 
an  effential  oil.  Lewis  M.  M.  Cullen  M.  M.  Woodville 
Med.  Bot. 

Aqua  pulegii,  “ Penny-royal  water,”  is  prepared  by 
pouring  on  a pound  and  half  of  penny-royal  fo  much  water, 
that,  after  diftillation,  enough  may  remain  to  prevent  em- 
pyreuma,  and  diflilling  over  a gallon.  The  “ fpirit  of  penny- 
royal” is  obtained  by  macerating,  for  24  hours,  a pound 
and  half  of  dried  penny-royal  in  a gallon  of  proof  fpirit,  with 
water  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma,  and  diltilling  a gallon 
by  a gentle  fire.  The  water  which  diftils  over  with  the 
oils  of  pepper-mint,  fpear-mint,  and  penny-royal,  is  to  be 
kept  for  ufe.  Lond.  Pharmac.  1809. 

MENTI  Levator,  in  Anatomy,  a fmall  mufcle  in  the 
chin.  It  is  defcribed  with  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  lip,  in 
the  article  Deglutition. 

MENTOLE,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  on  the  weft  coaft ; 80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Trinco- 
maly.  N.  lat.  9°  1 '.  E.  long.  8o°  3'. 

MENTON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid 
of  Monaco ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Monaco.  The  place  con- 
tains 3289,  and  the  canton  4383  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  60  kiliometres,  in  4 communes. 

MENTOS,  a town  of  Louifiana,  on  the  Akanfas ; 130 
miles  S.W.  of  New  Madrid.  N.  lat.  35°  27'.  W.  long. 
9 20  40'. 

MENTUM,  in  Anatomy,  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  be- 
neath the  mouth  ; which  we  otherwife  diftinguiffi  by  the 
name  of  chin- 

MENTZ,  or  Mayence,  ArchliJhopric  of,  in  Geography, 
formerly  an  electoral  principality  of  Germany,  in  which, 
befides  corn,  are  breeds  of  cattle,  fine  garden  fruits,  and 
excellent  wines,  particularly  thofe  Rhenilh  wines  that  are 
furnifhed  by  the  Rheingau  : good  fait  is  alfo  manufadured 
here,  and  it  has  here  and  there  iron  mines.  In  the  Mentz 
portion  of  the  Berg-Sirazza  is  found  plenty  of  almonds, 
chefnuts,  and  filberds.  The  lower  part  of  the  Eichsfeld 
yields  corn  in  fufficient  abundance,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  flax  and  tobacco.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Rhine,  the  Maine,  the  Jaxt,  and  the  Lahn.  In  the  whole 


of  the  eledoral  countries  of  Mentz,  comprehended  within 
this  circle,  were  41  cities  and  21  boroughs.  Eichsfeld  is 
now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Weftphalia.  In  the  upper 
Eichsfeld  are  manufadures  of  ferge  and  linen  ; and  in  the 
lower,  tobacco  and  flax  are  cultivated.  In  the  archbilhop- 
ric  are  fome  woollen  and  other  manufactures  ; and  a con- 
fiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wines.  From  Berg-Strazza 
are  exported  almonds,  chefnuts,  nuts,  and  nut-wood.  The 
countries  lying  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Maine  have,  ever 
fince  the  Reformation,  been  fubjed  to  the  eledor  of  Mentz, 
and  maintained  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  It  was  in  the  year  731  that  the  biffiopric  of  Mentz 
was  fully  eftablilhed  as  an  archbilhopric,  which  was  firil 
adminiliered  by  S.  Boniface ; and  with  the  archbilhopric, 
the  firft  in  Germany,  the  dignity  of  eledor  was  infeparably 
connected.  In  1802,  at  the  fettlement  of  the  indemnities, 
in  confequcnce  of  the  afcendency  gained  by  the  French  in 
Germany,  all  that  part  of  the  diocefe  which  lay  on  the  right 
of  the  Maine,  was  given  to  the  prince  of  Nafiau-Ufingen, 
except  the  bailiwick  of  Afchaffenburg.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined that  the  eleftoral  title  Ihould  from  that  time  be  eleCtor 
of  Afchaffenburg,  and  count  of  Wetzlar;  that  he  fhould 
ftill  continue  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  hold  his 
office  at  Ratifbon,  with  fome  abbies,  and  other  indemnities, 
fo  as  to  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  a million  of  florins.  His 
jurifdiClion,  as  metropolitan  of  the  German  church,  was  to 
extend  all  over  Germany,  except  the  Pruffian  dates. 

Mentz,  or  Mayence,  formerly  capital  of  the  above-men- 
tioned electorate  and  archbilhopric  of  Germany,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  1797,  a city  of  France,  chief 
place  of  a diftriCf,'  and  capital  of  the  department  of  Mont- 
Tonnerre,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine  ; 
bearing  in  Latin  the  appellation  of  “ Moguntium.”  It 
was  confidered  as  a barrier  fortrefs  of  the  empire.  The 
city  is  large  and  populous,  but  confifts,  for  the  moll  part, 
of  narrow  itreets  and  old-falhioned  houfes,  intermixed  with 
fome  fine  buildings,  a confiderable  palace,  and  a magnificent 
cathedral.  Before  the  revolution,  it  contained  feven  parilh 
churches,  fix  monafteries,  and  five  nunneries,  with  a charter- 
houfe  and  two  other  nunneries  near  the  city,  and  alfo  fix 
hofpitals.  The  univerfity  was  founded  by  Charlemagne 
in  800,  and  eftablilhed  in  1482  by  the  archbifhop  Diether. 
It  has  undergone  many  revolutions,  and  frequently  changed 
its  mailers,  until  in  1792  it  was  taken  by  the  French;  but 
in  the  following  year  it  was  retaken.  By  the  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  the  French  it  was  furrendered  to  the  latter, 
who  took  pofieffion  of  it.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
reckoned  at  21,400,  and  thofe  of  its  canton  21,615,  in  two 
communes.  N.  lat.  49°  58'.  E.  long.  8J  14'. 

MENTZELIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Plumier  in  honour 
of  Dr.  Chriftian  Mentzel,  Counfellor  and  Phyfician  to  the 
EleClor  of  Brandenburg,  who  publilhed,  in  1682,  in  folio, 
an  Index  of  the  names  of  plants  in  various  languages,  ac- 
companied by  a fmall  catalogue  of  rare  plants,  with  plates. 
He  wrote  alfo  fome  papers  in  the  Ephemerides  Acad.  Nat. 
Curiof.  on  geological  fubjeds,  and  died  in  1701,  aged  79. 
Plum.  Gen.  40.  Linn.  Gen.  270.  Schreb.  360.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1175.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Jacq.  Amer. 
164.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  302.  Julf.  321. 
Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  425. — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Mo- 
nogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calycanthemte,  Linn.  Onagrte,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  fpreading,  deciduous, 
of  five,  lanceolate,  concave,  pointed  leaves.  Cor.  Pe  als 
five,  obovate,  pointed,  fpreading,  a little  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous  (about  thirty),  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  ered,  the  outer  ones  membranous 
in  the  upper  part ; anthers  roundiih.  Ptjl.  Germen  inferior, 
8 ' ' cylindrical. 
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cylindrical,  long;  ftyle  thread-fliaped,  as  long  as  tlie  fta- 
mens;  ftigma  Ample,  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  cylindrical, 
long,  of  one  cell,  three-valved  at  top.  Seeds  about  fix,  ob- 
long, angulated. 

E1T.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Capfule  in- 
ferior, cylindrical,  many-feeded. 

1.  M.  afpera.  Linn.  Sp,  PI.  735.  (M.  foliis  et  frufti- 

bus  afperis ; Plum.  Ic.  167.  t.  174.  f.  1.)  — Stem  branched. 
Flowers  axillary.  Petals  notched,  obtufe. — A native  of 
South  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  very  common  among 
the  bullies  in  all  the  dry  favannahs  about  Kingfton,  Jamaica. 
It  flowers  in  the  gardens  during  July  and  Auguft.  Root 
annual.  Whole  herb  clothed  with  rigid,  partly  hooked 
briftles.  Stem  round,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  on  longilh 
ftalks,  oblong,  fomewhat  haftate,  acute,  unequally  and 
coarfely  ferrated  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  nearly  feflile, 
yellow.  The  germen  and  calyx  very  briltly. 

2.  M . hifpida.  Willd.  n.  2.  (M.  afpera;  Cavan.  Ic. 

v.  1.  51.  t.  70.) — Stem  forked.  Flowers  folitary,  at  the 
forks  of  the  Hem.  Petals  entire,  acutely  pointed. — A na- 
tive of  Mexico.  This  differs  from  the  laft  in  having  the 
leaves  more  ovate,  flowers  principally  from  the  forks  of  the 
ftern,  with  a much  Ihorter  and  ovate  germen,  and  longer 
leaves  of  the  calyx.  Willdeuow  alfo  points  out  the  above 
difference  of  the  petals. 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  in  habit  as  well  as  cha- 
rafter  to  Loosa  (fee  that  article);  indeed  fo  much  are 
they  alike,  that  we  greatly  fufpedt  they  mu  ft  be  one  ge- 
nus, for  which  Mentzelia,  being  the  oldeft  name,  ought  to 
remain,  and  the  other  ambiguous  appellation  would  be  hap- 
pily fuperfeded. 

MENU,  in  Biography,  is  the  name  of  a very  celebrated 
law-giver  among  the  Hindoos.  Sir  William  Jones  tranflated 
his  code  from  the  original  Sanfcrit ; and  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  under  the  title  of  “ Inftitutes  of  Hindoo  Law, 
or  the  Ordinances  of  Menu.”  The  work  comprifes,  in  12 
chapters  and  2685  verfes,  the  Indian  fyftem  of  duties,  re- 
ligious and  civil,  and  is  held  in  the  greateft  reverence  by  all 
claffes  of  Hindoos ; fo  much  fo,  that  fhould  a feries  of 
Brahmans  omit,  for  three  generations,  the  reading  of  Menu, 
their  facerdotal  clafs  would,  as  they  affert,  be  forfeited. 
They  mull,  however,  explain  it  only  to  their  pupils  of  the 
three  highelt  claffes : and  to  enfure  a greater  degree  of  re- 
verence for  its  fanftity,  it  is  underftood  that  a Brahman, 
duly  pious,  would  not,  on  any  confideration,  read  it  on  a 
forbidden  day  of  the  moon,  or  until  after  the  performance  of 
certain  ceremonies  preferibed  in  the  code.  The  learned 
tranflator,  from  internal  evidence,  aferibes  the  date  of  the 
Inftitutes,  in  their  prefent  form,  to  a period  fo  far  back  as 
SSo  years  before  Chrill.  Whether  Menu,  or  Menus  in  the 
nominative,  and  Menos  in  an  oblique  cafe,  was  the  fame 
perfonage  with  Minos,  he  leaves  others  to  determine ; but 
he  evidently  inclines  to  that  opinion,  though,  with  his  cha- 
ra&eriftic  modelty,  he  forbears  any  pointed  expreflion  of  it. 
He  recognifes  a ftrong  refemblance,  though  obfeured  and 
faded  by  time,  between  the  Menu  of  the  Hindoos,  with  his 
divine  bull,  or  the  emblem  of  abftrad!  jultice,  and  the 
Mneues  of  Egypt,  with  his  companion  or  fymbol  Apis : 
and  though  he  duly  guards  himfelf  and  his  readers  again  ft 
the  delufions  of  etymological  conjecture,  he  ftates  Minos 
and  Mneues,  or  Mneuis,  to  be  merely  Greek  terminations, 
and  that  the  crude  noun  is  compofed  of  the  fame  radical 
letters  in  Greek  and  Sanfcrit.  “ And  if,”  he  continues  in 
his  preface,  “ Minos,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  whom  the  Cretans, 
from  national  vanity,  might  have  made  a native  of  their  own 
ifland,  was  really  the  fame  perfon  with  Menu,  the  fon  of 
Brahma,  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  reftore,.  by  means  of 


Indian  literature,  the  mod  celebrated  fyftem  of  heathen 
jurifprudence.”  The  fables  of  the  Hindoos,  as  to  the  anti- 
quity and  origin  of  the  laws  of  Menu,  are  in  their  ufual  ftyle 
of  extravagance.  They  firmly  believe  them  to  have  been 
promulgated  in  the  beginning  of  time  by  Menu,  fon  ot 
grandfon  of  Brahma,  or,  in  plain  language,  the  firft  of 
created  beings ; and  not  the  oldeft  only,  but  the  holieft  of 
legiflators. 

Menu  is  highly  honoured  by  name  in  the  Veda  itfelf, 
where  it  is  declared,  that  “ whatever  Menu  pronounced 
was  a medicine  for  the  foul  itfelf ;”  and  it  is  afferted  by  a 
high  authority  among  the  Hindoos,  “ that  Menu  held  the 
firft  rank  among  legiflators,  becaufe  he  had  expreffed  in  his 
code  the  whole  fenfe  of  the  Veda;  that  no  code  was  ap- 
proved, which  contradicted  Menu  ; that  other  faftras,  and 
treatifes  on  grammar  or  logic,  retained  fplendour  only  fo 
long  as  Menu,  who  taught  the  way  to  juft  wealth,  to  virtue, 
and  to  final  happinefs,  was  not  feen  in  competition  with 
them.”  It  has  been  alfo  authoritatively  afferted,  that  “the 
Veda,  with  its  Angas,  or  the  fix  compofitions  deduced 
from  it,  the  revealed  fyftem  of  medicine,  the  Puranas,  or 
facred  hiftories,  and  the  code  of  Menu,  were  four  works  of 
fupreme  authority,  which  ought  never  to  be  fhaken  by  ar- 
guments merely  human.”  It  is  the  general  opinion  ot  the 
Pandits,  that  Brahma  taught  his  laws  to  Menu  in  100,000 
verfes,  which  Menu  explained  to  the  world  in  the  very  words 
of  the  book  tranflated  by  fir  William  Jones.  It  was  after- 
wards abridged  to  1 2,000  verfes,  and  fubfequently  to  4000  ; 
but  at  prefent  they  confift  only  of  2685  verfes.  Of  the 
numerous  gloffes  or  comments  on  Menu,  that  of  Culluca 
Bhatta  is  moll  highly  commended  by  fir  William  Jones,  who 
has  implicitly  followed  his  text  and  interpretation. 

The  work,  as  prefented  to  the  European  reader  by  fir 
William  Jones,  contains  abundance  of  curious  matter,  ex- 
tremely interefting  both  to  fpeculative  lawyers  and  to  anti- 
quaries ; with  many  beauties,  and  with  many  blemiihes, 
which  cannot  be  juftified  or  palliated.  It  is  a fyftem  of  def- 
potifm  and  prieftcraft,  both  indeed  limited  by  law,  but  art- 
fully confpiring  to  give  mutual  fupport,  though  with  mutual 
checks : it  abounds  with  ftrange  conceits  in  metaphyfics  and 
natural  philofophy,  with  idle  fuperftitions,  and  with  a 
fcheme  of  theology  molt  obfeurely  figurative,  and  confe- 
quently  liable  to  dangerous  mifconceptions ; with  minute 
and  childifh  formalities  ; with  ceremonies  generally  abfurd, 
and  often  ridiculous.  The  punifhments  denounced  are  par- 
tial and  fanciful ; for  fome  crimes  dreadfully  cruel,  for 
others  reprehenfibly  flight  : and  the  morals  even,  though 
rigid  enough  on  the  whole,  are,  in  one  or  two  inftances,  (as 
in  the  cafe  of  light  oaths  and  of  pious  perjury,)  unaccount- 
ably relaxed.  Ncverthelefs,  a fpirit  of  fublime  devotion,  of 
benevolence  to  mankind,  and  of  amiable  tendernefs  to  all 
fentient  creatdres,  pervades  the  whole  work.  Some  doubt, 
however,  has  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the  fublimity 
of  the  devotion,  and  the  amiable  tendernefs  of  feeling, 
aferibed  by  fir  William  Jones  to  this  fpecimen  of  the  Hindoo 
writings ; and  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  general  chara&er 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Hindoos  is  that  of  a debafing  fuper- 
ftition,  and  that  their  tendernefs  for  animals  is  chiefly  fuper- 
ftition  and  weaknefs,  derived  from  their  dottrine  of  tranf- 
migration.  The  ftyle  of  it  has  a certain  auftere  majefty 
that  founds  like  the  language  of  legiflation,  and  extorts  a 
refpedtful  awe.  The  fentiments  of  independence  on  all 
beings  but  God,  and  the  harfh  admonitions,  even  to  kings, 
are  truly  noble.  Whatever  opinion,  in  fhort,  may  be  formed 
of  Menu  and  his  laws,  in  a country  happily  enlightened  by 
found  philofophy  and  the  only  true  revelation,  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  thole  laws  are  actually  revered  as  the 
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word  of  the  Moft  High,  by  nations  of  great  importance  to 
the  political  and  commercial  interells  of  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly by  many  millions  of  Hindoo  fubjedfs,  whofe  well 
directed  induflry  adds  largely  to  the  wealth  of  Britain,  and 
who  afk  no  more  in  return  than  protection  for  their  perfons 
and  places  of  abode,  ju Itice  in  their  temporal  concerns,  in- 
dulgence to  the  prejudices  of  their  old  religion,  and  the 
benefit  of  thofe  laws  which  they  have  been  taught  to  believe 
facred,  and  which  alone  they  can  pofiibly  comprehend.  See 
Preface  to  fir  William  Jones’s  tranflation  of  the  “ Inftitutes 
of  Menu,”  in  his  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  75,  &c.  8vo.  (See 
Gentoos.)  For  an  extended  account  of  its  incomparable 
tranflator,  fee  our  article  Jones,  Sir  Wileiam. 

The  Hindoos  have,  however,  feven  holy  perfons  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  common  denomination  of  Menu,  whofe  names 
we  (hall  prefently  give ; but  the  firft  and  lalt  only  demand 
any  particular  notice.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  San- 
ferit  root  inert,  or  man,  to  underhand  or  think  ; and  it  fig- 
nifies,  as  all  the  Pandits  agree,  intelligent,  particularly  in  the 
dodfrines  of  the  Veda,  or  a thinking  being  : hence  menes, 
mens,  and  mind,  alfo  man,  both  in  Gothic  and  Englifii.  If 
in  the  firft  Menu  we  recogni(e  Adam,  our  great  progenitor  ; 
fo  in  the  feventh  we  find  Noah,  the  great  reftorer  of  our 
fpecics.  Here  follow  their  names:  1.  Swayambhuva, 

meaning  the  fon  of  the  Self-exiftent ; a name  applied  by 
different  fedls  to  the  peculiar  objedt  of  their  adoration. 
2.  Swarocheflu.  3.  Uttama.  4.  Tamafa.  5.  Raivata. 
6.  Chakfufha.  7.  Satyavrata.  In  the  time  of  the  laft,  the 
general  deluge  occurred.  See  Matsyavatara  and  Ila, 
alfo  Swayambhuva  and  Satyavrata. 

Although  feven  Menus  are  ufuaUy  referred  to  in  Hindoo 
books,  that  precife  number  is  not  always  given.  In  the 
tenth  ledlure  of  the  Gita,  (fee  Mahabarat,)  “ the  four 
Menus”  are  mentioned  ; and  fourteen  are  fpoken  of  in  the 
Siva-purana,  It  feems,  indeed,  a generic  term  for  wifdom. 
Mr.  Wilford  (Af.  Ref.  vol.  v.)  thinks  it  likely  that  the 
feven  Menus,  the  feven  Brahmadicas,  and  the  feven  Riftiis, 
(fee  Rishi,)  are  the  fame,  and  make  on'y  fo  many  in- 
dividuals, firft  called  Brahmadicas,  or  children  of  Brahma, 
created  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  world  with  inha- 
bitants. Having  fulfilled  this  million,  they  became  fove- 
reigns,  or  Menus,  who,  when  far  advanced  in  years,  with- 
drew from  the  world  to  folitary  places  to  prepare  for  death  ; 
as,  according  to  the  Puranas,  was  the  general  pradfice  of 
mankind  in  the  early  ages  ; and  became  Riftiis,  or  holy 
penitents,  who,  by  their  falutary  connfels  and  the  example 
of  their  aufterities,  pointed  out  the  paths  of  virtue  and  rec- 
titude to  mankind.  There  are  (till  much  confufion  and  con- 
tradiction in  the  accounts  of  the  perfon  and  characters  of 
thefe  holy  perfons,  of  whom  many  particulars  occur  in 
Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

MENUET,  Fr.,  Minuet,  Engl.,  the  name  of  a mu- 
fical  movement  in  triple  time  of  three  crotchets  or  three 
quavers  in  a bar,  which  is  the  guide  to  a graceful  dance  in 
the  flowelt  time  of  any  movement  that  is  danced  off  the 
ftage  at  public  or  private  balls,  fince  the  louvre  has  totally 
loft  its  favour. 

The  minuet,  according  to  Broflard,  had  its  origin  in  Poi- 
tou. The  melody  of  the  minuet  is  ufually  divided  into  two 
parts,  or  drains,  confiding  of  eight  bars  each,  of  which  the 
firft  ends  on  the  fifth  of  the  key,  and  the  fecond  on  the  key 
note. 

There  is  fo  much  dignity  and  grace  in  this  dance,  that  it  is 
to  be  lamented  it  has  ceafed  to  be  a part  of  education, 
and  to  be  difeontinued  at  private  balls  and  aflemblies  where 
elegance  and  decorum  ufed  to  be  obferved.  In  learning  the 
fteps  and  figure  of  the  minuet,  other  things  necedary  in 


polifhed  fociety  ufed  to  be  taught ; fuch  as  the  bow,  the 
curtfey,  the  entrance  into  a room  and  departure  from  it 
with  eafe  and  grace,  the  prefenting  to  or  receiving  from  a 
fuperior ; indeed  the  whole  carriage  of  the  perfon  ufed  to  be 
regulated  in  learning  the  minuet,  in  a manner  not,  as  we  can 
difeover,  included  in  the  Scotch  ftep  or  Irifh  lilt,  the  co- 
tillon, or  the  waltz.  Thofe  who  never  had  the  courage  or 
intention  to  exhibit  their  perfons  in  a ball-room,  pub'ic  or 
private,  have  been  difeovered  to  have  learned  to  dance  by 
ftanding  dill  or  walking  in  the  ftreet,  as  a peafant  difeovers 
himfelf  to  have  been  drilled  in  the  fame  fituations. 

MENUF,  or  Menouf,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt, 
and  chief  place  of  a diftridl,  feated  near  a canal,  which  was 
formerly  navigable,  but  has  ceafed  to  be  fo  in  confequence 
of  a dyke  raifed  for  reftraining  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
in  that  branch  of  it  w'hich  runs  to  Damietta.  The  canal 
furrounds  the  walls  pf  the  town  from  S.  to  W.  The  houfes 
are  mean  and  the  ftreets  narrow  and  crooked ; nor  has  it 
many  remains  of  antiquity.  In  its  vicinity  are  no  gardens, 
fo  that  it  is  fupphed  with  fruit  and  vegetables  from  a dis- 
tance ; but  the  land  is  well  cultivated  and  produces  wheat, 
barley,"  maize,  lentils  and  lupines.  The  cultivation  of  maize 
from  feed-time  to  harveft  occupies  70  or  80  days.  The 
animals  employed  in  hulbandry  are  oxen,  buffaloes,  camels, 
afles,  and  a few  horfes.  Menuf,  during  the  inundation,  is 
furrounded  with  water,  but  it  does  not  long  continue.  It  is 
fheltered  from  the  S.,  and  being  open  to  the  N.  and  N.W., 
it  is  kept  moderately  cool.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  5000;  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cairo. 

MENUFIE,  or  Menoufie,  the  diftridf  of  which  Menuf 
is  the  capital,  on  the  S.  part  of  the  Delta,  between  the  E. 
and  W.  branches  of  the  Nile. 

MENUGAT,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caramania,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  Satalia ; 21  miles  W.  of  Alanieh. 

MENYANTHES,  in  Botany,  according  to  Linnaeus, 
is  derived  from  pm,  a month,  and  avbac,  a flower,  becaule 
the  plant  continues  in  blodbm  about  that  period  of  time. 
M.  trifoliata  is  undoubtedly  the  pnvxtQtc  of  Theophraftus 
and  Minyanthes  of  Pliny,  becaufe  thofe  authors  deferibe  it 
as  having  ternate  leaves  and  ornamental  flowers.  Buckbean. 
Linn.  Gen.  82.  Schreb.  107.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  810. 
Mart.  Mill.  Lift.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  225.  Prod.  FI. 
Grace,  p.  1.  128.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  312. 
Tournef.  t.  15.  Juft".  98.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  100.  Gaertn. 
t.  1 14.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Precise,  Linn.  Lyfimachia,  JufT.  Gentiamc,  Ventenat. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  five-cleft, 
eredl,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube 
cylindrically  funnel-fhaped,  fhort ; limb  cloven  below  the 
middle  into  five,  fpreading,  recurved,  obtufe,  more  or  lefs 
hairy  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  fhort  ; 
anthers  acute,  cloven  at  the  bafe,  eredt.  Pijl.  Germen  fu- 
perior, conical ; ftyle  cylindrical,  exadlly  as  long  as  the  co- 
rolla ; ftigma  cloven,  comprefled.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  en- 
veloped by  the  calyx,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate, 
fmall. 

EfT.  Ch.  Corolla  hairy.  Gtigma  cloven.  Capfule  ©f  one 
cell. 

1.  M.  nymphaoides.  Fringed  Buckbean.  Lefler  Yellow 
Water  Lily.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  207.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  217.  FI. 
Dan.  t.  339. — Leaves  heart  fhaped,  entire,  waved.  Co- 
rolla ciliated.  Found  occafionally  in  rivers  and  lakes,  though 
by  no  means  fo  common  a plant  with  us  as  in  the  dill  canals 
of  Holland.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft.  Root  pe- 
rennial, long  and  ftringy  Stems  very  long,  round,  bearing 
leaves  and  flowers  towards  their  fwmmits.  Leaves  oppofite, 
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fimple,  on  ftalks,  floating,  heart-fhaped  or  roundifh,  wavy, 
fmooth.  Flowers  axillary,  crowded  together,  on  ftalks,  ex- 
panding at  noon,  of  a golden  colour,  fringed  at  the  margin. 
Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  like  thofe 
of  the  Nymphaa,  perfpire  fo  quickly  as  to  become  dry  in  a 
few  hours,  though  at  lirft  fo  fucculent.  Some  authors  have 
thought  from  the  corolla  being  ciliated,  not  hairy,  that 
M.  nymphaoidcs  fhould  be  referred  to  another  genus.  But  as 
Juflieu,  whofe  authority  upon  fuch  a point  is  very  great,  ha*s 
net  feparated  this  from  M.  trifoliata , and  as  M.  indica  and 
ovata  feem  to  conneft  the  two,  we  think  with  Dr.  Smith 
they  may  fafely  remain  as  they  are. 

2.  M.  ovata.  Oval-leaved  Buckbean.  Linn.  Suppl.  133. 

Willd.  n.  2.  (M.  capenfis;  Thunb.  Prod.  34.  Villarfia 

ovata  5 Vent.  Choix  de  Plantes,  t.  9. ) — Leaves  ovate,  on 
long  ftalks.  Stem  panicled.  An  aquatic  of  the  Cape, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  Linnaeus  obferves  that  this 
fpecies  has  the  habit  of  an  Alifma , but  the  flower  of  a 
Menyanthes.  Root  fibrous.  Stems  few,  about  two  feet  high 
and  the  thicknefs  of  a quill,  ftraight,  cylindrical,  fometimes 
naked  and  like  ttravvs,  more  frequently  furnifhed  with  three 
or  four  leaves,  fimple,  fmooth,  bright  green.  Leaves  ob- 
tufe,  generally  quite  entire,  nerved,  fmooth,  of  a bright 
green  colour  and  bitter  flavour.  Flowers  on  ftalks,  brac- 
teated,  of  a fine  yellow  or  citron  colour,  without  fmell. 

3.  M.  indica.  Indian  Buckbean.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  207. 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  658. — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  fomewhat  notched. 
Flowers  on  fimple  ftalks.  Corolla  internally  hairy.  Native 
of  the  Cape,  flowering  nearly  through  the  fummer.  Root 
fibrous.  Stems  floating,  branched.  Leaves  peltate,  bright 
green  on  one  fide,  dark  ruffet  on  the  other.  Flowers  form- 
ing a lax  umbel,  placed  on  the  Item  juft  below  the  leaf,  of 
a bright  yellow  colour,  looking  as  if  covered  with  filver 
froft. 

4.  M.  crijlata.  Crefted  Buckbean,  or  Antara-Jamara  of 
the  Telingas.  Roxb.  Coromandel,  v.  2.  3.  t.  105. — Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  wavy.  Flowers  on  fimple  ftalks.  Corolla 
with  an  elevated  crefted  rib. — A native  of  banks,  or 
pools  of  frefh  water,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  floats, 
often  not  reaching  the  bottom  with  its  roots.  Flowering 
time  the  wet  and  cold  feafon. — Roots  annual,  fibrous.  Stems 
numerous,  much  fpreadtng.  Leaves  on  fhort  ftalks,  fmooth ; 
green  above  with  a purplilh  tinge.  Flowers  in  a loofe  um- 
bel, not  hairy,  of  a pure  white  colour,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Rheede  deferibes  the  laft  fpecies  as  having  ten 
itamens.  We  fufpeft  the  prefent,  which  has  alfo  ten, 
though  five  are  imperfeft,  is  what  fir  William  Jones  de- 
feribed  in  his  feleft  Indian  plants,  calling  it  Cumuda,  or  de- 
light of  the  water,  which  feems  to  be  a general  name  for 
beautiful  aquatic  flowers. 

3.  M.  exaltata.  Tall  Buckbean.  Soland.  MSS.  and 
Herb.  Banks.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  312.  Bot. 
Mag.  t.  1029. — Leaves  roundifh-heart-fhaped,  fomewhat 
peltate,  flightly  crenate.  Stem  panicled.  A native  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  fir  .Tofeph  Banks. 
It  flowers  from  November  to  February,  being  kept  in  a 
ciftern  near  the  glafs  in  a bark-ftove.  This  is  a larger  plant 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  with  a tall,  panicled,  many- 
flowered  Jlem.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  veiny  and  wavy. 
Flowers  deep  yellow,  their  petals  toothed  at  the  edge,  and 
bearded  on  the  upper  fide  at  the  bafe.  Dr.  Sims  remarks 
that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  M.  ovata,  and  fhould  immediately 
precede  that  fpecies. 

6.  M.  trifoliata.  Common  Buckbean,  or  Marfh  Trefoil. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  208.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  493.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  4. 
t.  17 — Leaves  ternate.  Corolla  extremely  hairy  on  the  up- 
per fide.  This  elegant  plant  is  common  in  boggy,  marfhy 


fituations,  and  flowers  in  June  or  July.  Root  perennial, 
formed  of  fpreading  feyons,  black.  Stem  leafy,  fpreading 
horizontally,  branched.  Leaves  ternate,  on  ftalks,  toothed 
and  flightly  folded  at  the  edge.  Flowers  in  fpikes,  brac- 
teated,  on  ftalks,  of  a beautiful  flefh-colour,  hairy  and  very 
thickly  fet  on  the  upper  fide  with  flefhy  obtufe  fibres.  Style 
prominent.  The  whole  herb  is  bitter,  powerfully  inducing 
perfpiration.  Dr.  Smith  remarks  that  “ an  infufion  of  it 
was  long  ago  recommended  for  the  rheumatifm,  and  has 
been  a popular  medicine  in  England.  It  has  alfo  been  given 
for  the  gout,  feurvy,  ague,  catarrh  and  dropfy,  a formid- 
able lift  of  diforders  : if  it  has  any  right  to  fuch  celebrity,  it 
mull  aft  as  a powerful  tonic.’’  • 

7.  M.  hydrophyllum.  Water-leaf  Buckbean.  Loureir. 
Cochinch.  105.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3 — Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  crowded  together.  A 
native  of  fwamps  in  Cochinchina.  This  plant  is  confidered 
by  the  authors  above  quoted  as  forming  a connefting  link 
between  Menyanthes  and  Hydrophyllum.  The  Jlem  is  thread- 
fhaped  and  creeping.  Leaves  fmooth,  on  ftalks,  fcattered, 
few  in  number.  Flowers  white,  on  long  ftalks. 

Menyanthes  Trifoliata,  Water-trefoil,  or  Buck-bean,  in 
the  Materia  Medica.  The  whole  plant  is  fo  extremely  bitter, 
that  in  fome  countries  it  is  ufed  for  hops  in  the  preparation 
of  malt-liquor ; and  yet  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  the  poorer 
people  in  Lapland  make  a bread  of  the  powdered  roots 
mixed  with  meal,  acknowledging  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is 
a very  unpalatable  food.  The  blacknefs  manifefted  by  add- 
ing a folution  of  green  vitriol  to  the  juice,  or  to  a ftrong  in- 
fufion of  the  leaves  of  buckbean,  is  a fufficient  teft  of  its 
aftringency ; while  a drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves  feldom 
fails  to  open  the  body,  or  produce  vomiting  ; fo  that  in  com- 
mon with  the  tonic  properties  of  a bitter,  it  feems  farther 
to  poffefs  a confiderable  fhare  of  medicinal  aftivity  : we  can 
therefore  more  ealily  credit  the  reports  of  its  fuccefs  in  a 
great  number  of  chronic  difeafes  mentioned  by  various  au- 
thors, as  feurvy,  dropfy,  jaundice,  althma,  periodical  head- 
aches, intermittents,  hypochondriafis,  cachexia,  obftruc- 
tio  menfium,  rheumatifm,  fcrophula.  worms,  gout.  Dr. 
Boerhaave  was  relieved  m the  laft  mentioned  complaint 
by  drinking  the  juice  mixed  with  whey ; and  Dr.  Alfton  tells 
us,  that  “ this  plant  had  remarkable  effefts  in  the  gout,  in 
keeping  off  ‘ the  paroxyfms but  adds,  “ though  not  to 
the  patient’s  advantage.” 

In  confirmation  of  the  good  effefts  of  water  trefoil  in 
dropfies,  we  are  told  that  fheep,  when  forced  to  eat  it,  are 
cured  of  the  rot  (oves  tabidse)  ; yet  as  we  have  but  few  and 
imperfeft  proofs  of  its  diuretic  powers,  this  faft  will  be  con- 
fidered of  little  weight. 

Bergius  confines  the  ufes  of  this  plant  to  fcorbutus,  leu- 
cophlegmatia,  arthritis,  rheumatifmus,  cacoethes,  and  this 
fpecification  is  ftill  farther  contrafted  by  later  writers  on  the 
materia  medica.  In  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  (by  Mr.  Aikin)  it 
is  faid,  that  the  leaves  of  buckbean  “ have  of  late  years 
come  into  common  ufe  as  an  alterative  and  aperient,  in  im- 
purities of  the  humours,  and  fome  hydropic  and  rheumatic 
cafes and  as  an  aftive  and  eccoprotic  bitter,  we  fhould 
fuppofe  them  not  ill  adapted  to  fupply  the  want  of  bile  in  the 
primes  via,  and  thus  infer  their  ufc  in  protrafted  jaundice, 
and  other  biliary  obftruftions.  Dr.  Cullen  has  “had  feveral 
inftances  of  their  good  effects  in  fome  cutaneous  dileafes  of 
the  herpetic  and  feemingly  cancerous  kind.” 

The  leaves  may  be  given  in  powder  from  3i  to  3 ij  for  a 
dofe  two  or  three  times  a day,  but  a ftrong  infufion  of  them 
is  perhaps  preferable,  and  with  delicate  ftomachs  it  maybe 
neceffary  to  conjoin  a grateful  aromatic  : they  impart  their 
properties  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  an 
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extract  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  from  them  in  the  Ph.  Dan. 
p.  1 7 1 . “ Effieax  et  frequentis  commodique  ulus.”  Murray. 
Lewis  Mat.  Med.  Cullen  Mat.  Med.  Woodville  Med. 
Bot. 

MENZABA.NO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  on  the 
river  Mincio,  famous  for  a battle  fought  here  between  the 
French  and  the  Auftrians,  on  the  28th  of  December  1801, 
in  which,  after  a very  obftinate  and  fangninary  conteft,  the 
former  were  victorious,  and  took  8000  prifoners. 

MENZALE',  called  by  Strabo  (lib  xvii.)  and  the  Ara- 
bian authors  Tams  (which  fee),  a large  lake,  feparated  from 
the  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  by  a (lip  of  land, 
about  60  miles  in  length  and  from  2 to  12  in  breadth; 
filled  and  occafionally  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
During  the  inundation  the  water  is  frefh,  and  becomes  fait 
as  the  river  returns  into  its  bed  ; a circumftance  which  was 
obferved  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs.  The  Nile,  fays  the  geo- 
grapher of  Nubia,  overflowing  its  banks  at  the  fummer 
folftice,  the  canals  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  lake 
Tanis,  render  its  waters  fre(h  ; and  the  fea,  flowing  into  it, 
in  its  turn,  makes  them  fait.  In  this  lake  are  iflands  with 
buildings  in  them  like  barns  ; but  they  are  only  accefiible 
in  boats.  About  1200  boats,  each  of  which  pays  annually 
40  livres  to  the  Pacha’s  renter,  are  conitantly  employed  in 
filhing  on  the  lake.  The  quality  of  the  water  gives  to  the 
filh  a white  flelh  and  a fine  delicate  flavour.  They  fupply 
Damietta  at  a cheap  rate.  As  the  lake  has  feveral  com- 
munications with  the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  being 
full  of  iflands,  reeds,  herbs,  and  infeCts,  it  is  abundantly 
(locked  with  filh.  Two  thoufand  perfons  are  annually  em- 
ployed in  the  fifhery,  and  thoufands  of  birds  conitantly  feed 
upon  the  filh  without  occafioning  any  perceptible  diminution. 
The  waters  are  covered  with  wild  geefe,  ducks,  teals,  plo- 
vers, and  ibifes  ; and  various  other  birds  of  large  fize  and 
beautiful  plumage.  The  iflands  in  this  lake  are  for  the  moil 
part  uninhabited,  except  Matarieh  ; and  of  courfe  are  un- 
cultivated. Menzale  communicates  with  the  fea  by  two 
mouths,  vt%.  Dibe  and  Eumene  Fareggi,  which  are  the 
Mendefian  and  Tanitic  mouths  of  the  ancients ; each  mouth 
is  (hut  towards  the  fea  with  a bar  or  bank,  forming  the  part 
of  a circle.  The  tongue  of  land,  feparating  the  lake  from 
the  fea,  extends,  with  only  four  interruptions  in  its  whole 
length,  from  Damietta  to  Tineh.  The  length  of  the  lake 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  43,000  fathoms,  and  its  breadth 
from  12,000  to  26,000. — Alfo,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated 
near  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  name;  20  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Damietta.  N.  lat.  3i°3'.  E.  long.  320. 

MENZALINSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha ; 132  miles  W.N.W.  of  Upha.  N.  lat.  53^  16'. 
E.  long.  52°  14'. 

MENZIESIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  many  years  ago, 
by  the  writer  of  this,  in  the  Plantarum  leones  ex  Herb.  Linn. 
Jafc.  3,  in  honour  of  his  much- valued  friend  Mr.  Archibald 
Menzies,  F.  L.  S.  This  gentleman,  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world  with  captain  Vancouver,  collefted  many  rare  and 
nondefeript  plants,  particularly  on  the  wellern  coails  of 
New  Holland  and  of  North  America.  He  alfo  difeovered, 
near  Duflcy  bay  in  New  Zeeland,  the  riched  collection  of 
Jungermannia  that  was  ever,  perhaps,  made  by  any  one 
perfon. — Sm.  Plant.  Ic.  56.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  353. 
Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  235.  .luff  in  Annal.  du  Muf. 
v.  j.  55.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  360.  Swartz  Tr. 
of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  375.  Engl.  Bot.  v.  35.  2469.  La- 
marck Did.  v.  4.  1 15.  Illuftr.  t.  283.  Clafs  and  order, 
Oflandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes , Linn.  Rhodo- 
dendra,  Juff. 

Gen-  Ch.  Cai  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  more  or 


lefs  deeply  four  or  five-cleft,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  inflated,  nearly  ovate,  deciduous ; its  limb  fpreading, 
in  four  or  five  fmall,  fpreading,  equal  fegments.  Siam. 
Filaments  eight  or  ten,  thread-lhaped,  equal,  (horter  than  the 
corolla,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; anthers  ereCt,  oblong, 
Ample,  two-lobed  at  the  bafe,  opening  by  two  pores  at  the 
top.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh-oblong,  furrowed  ; 
(lyle  angular,  ere&,  rather  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma 
obtufe,  with  four  or  five  fmall  lobes.  Peric.  Capfules  el- 
liptic-oblong, with  four  or  five  furrows,  and  as  many  valves 
and  cells,  opening  from  the  top  downward,  the  partitions 
double,  formed  of  the  indexed  margins  of  the  valves.  Seeds 
numerous,  fmall,  oblong,  more  or  lefs  pointed,  affixed  to  the 
ribs  of  the  large  central  column. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  four  orffive-cleft.  Corolla 
of  one  petal,  inflated.  Filaments  inferted  into  the  recep- 
tacle. Capfule  fuperior,  of  four  or  five  cells,  the  partitions 
from  the  indexed  margins  of  the  valves. 

X.  M .ferruginea.  Rufty-flowered  Menziefia.  Sm.  Plant. 
Ic.  t.  56.  — Calyx  very  (lightly  four-lobed.  Leaves  obovato- 

lanceolate,  finely  ferrated ; fmooth  beneath Gathered  by 

Mr.  Menzies,  very  copioufly,  in  1787  and  1788,  on  the 
well  coall  of  North  America.  The  Jlem  is  (hrubby,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  determinately  branched,  fpreading, 
round,  fmooth,  the  pale  bark  dealing  oft'  in  long  drips; 
branches  leafy,  hairy  when  young,  fpringing  from  the  fame 
buds  as  the  flowers,  the  feales  compofing  which  are  ovate 
and  fringed.  Leaves  alternate,  crowded  towards  the  tops 
of  the  branches,  (talked,  fpreading,  obovate,  inclining  to 
lanceolate,  one  and  a half  or  two  inches  long,  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  broad,  obtufe,  tipped  with  a gland,  finely  ferrated, 
fringed,  membranous,  flat,  veiny ; green  and  befprinkled 
with  white  deprefled  hairs  above  ; pale  and  fmooth  beneath, 
except  a few  hairs,  or  flat  narrow  feales,  on  the  ribs  ; deci- 
duous. Footjlalks  (hort,  winged.  Stipulas  none.  Flowers 
from  the  buds  of  the  lad  feafon,  five  or  more  together,  on 
fimple  dalks,  about  an  inch  long,  covered  with  vifeid  hairs, 
and  drooping.  Calyx  fmall  and  flat,  very  (lightly  four- 
lobed,  or  rather  waved  at  the  edge,  fringed.  Corolla  ovate, 
one-third  of  an  inch  long,  the  border  four-cleft,  (lightly  ex- 
panded, altogether  (as  appears  by  Mr.  Menzies's  drawing 
and  defcription)  of  a rulty  hue.  Stamens  eight.  Capfule 
fmooth,  dark  brown  externally,  pale  within. 

2.  M.  globularis.  Pale-flowered  Menziefia.  Salif.  Parad. 
t.  44.  Ait.  Hort-  Kew.  n.  x.  (M.  Smithii ; Michaux 
Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  235.) — Calyx  in  four  rounded  lobes. 
Leaves  obovate,  nearly  entire  ; glaucous  and  downy  be- 
neath.— Native  of  South  Carolina,  according  to  Saliftmry 
and  Lyon.  Of  this  we  know  nothing  but  from  the  works 
quoted,  by  which  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  foregoing, 
befides  the  above  fpecific  characters,  in  having  a more 
globofe  corolla,  pale  yellow  with  red  ftreaks.  The  flowers 
are  obtandrous  and  four-cleft,  as  in  M.  ferruginea.  Michaux 
millook  this  for  the  original  fpecies  ; and  having  no  informa- 
tion of  the  fpecific  name,  gave  one  of  his  own.  The  above 
writers  copy  his  error  of  the  prefs. 

3.  M.  polifolia.  Irifli  Menziefia.  Juff.  in  Ann.  du  Muf. 
v.  1.  33.  Ait.  n.  2.  (Erica  Dabeoci ; Sm.  FI.  Brit.  420. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  33.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  383.  Andromeda 
Daboecia  ; Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  13.  338.) — Calyx  in  four 
deep  fegments.  Flowers  racemofe.  Leaves  ovate ; very 
denfely  downy  and  fnow-white  beneath.  — Native  of  hills  in 
Spain  and  Ireland,  on  a boggy  foil.  Mr.  Lambert  found  it 
abundant  on  Croagh  Patrick  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and 
Dr.  Wade  in  the  didritt  of  Cunnemara,  county  of  Galway. 
In  gardens  it  is  often  cultivated  for  ornament,  amongfl. 
American  and  other  flowering  (lirubs  which  thrive  in  bog 
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earth,  flowering  from  June  to  September.  The  ferns  are 
fhrubby,  bufhy,  a foot  and  a half  high,  with  many  upright, 
fimple,  leafy  branches,  at  length  decumbent  and  fpreading. 
Leaves  numerous,  ftalked,  generally  alternate,  now  and  then 
oppofite,  or  three  together,  ovate,  entire,  (lightly  revolute ; 
dark  green,  (hining,  and  fomewhat  hairy  above  ; fnow-white, 
with  dcnfe  cottony  down  beneath,  their  fmooth  red  rib 
vanifhing  about  the  middle.  There  are  axillary  tufts  of 
numerous  fmall  leaves  befides.  Flowers  four-cleft,  odlan- 
drous,  large,  purplifh-red,  ovate,  with  four  obtufe  angles, 
drooping  in  a long,  loofe,  inclining,  brattcated  duller;  the 
ftalks  and  calyx  red,  hairy,  and  vifcid.  Capfule  fmall  and 
roundifli,  with  partitions  from  the  indexed  margin  of  the 
•valves,  which  is  never  the  cafe  with  a real  Andromeda.  Hence 
this  plant  was  retained  in  Erica  in  FI.  Brit,  according  to 
the  original  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  who  was  chiefly  led  by 
number  in  the  parts  of  fruflification.  M.  de  Juffieu  however, 
who  always  much  approved  this  genus  of  Menziefia , has  rein- 
forced it  with  the  prefent  fpecies,  as  Dr.  Swartz  has  done 
with  the  two  following. 

4.  M.  carulea.  Scottilh  Menziefia.  Swartz  Tr.  of  Linn. 
Soc.  v.  10.  377.  t.  30.  f.  A.  Engl.  Bot.  t 2469.  (Andro- 
meda caerulea ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  563.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  133. 
t.  1.  f.  5.  Lapl.  Tour.  v.  1.  272.  FI.  Dan.  t.  37.  A.  taxi- 
folia  ; Pall.  RolT.  v.  1.  p.  2.  54.  t.  72.  f.  2.  Erica  caerulea; 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  393.) — Calyx  in  five  deep  acute  feg- 
ments.  Corolla  ovate.  Flower-ftalks  terminal,  aggregate, 
fimple.  Leaves  fcattered,  numerous,  linear,  obtufe,  finely 
ferrated. — Native  of  turfy  (tony  mountainous  heaths  in  Lap- 
land,  Norway,  fome  part  of  Siberia,  and  alfo  in  the  moll 
northern  parts  of  America.  It  has  lately  been  difcovered 
at  Aviemore  in  Strathfpey,  as  well  as  in  the  remoteweftern 
ifles  of  Shiant.  This  is  a more  humble Jhrub  than  the  lad, 
with  the  habit  of  an  Empetrum , and  didinguifhed  from  all 
the  foregoing  fpecies,  by  its  narrow  crowded  leaves,  like 
thofe  of  a heath,  moderately  fpreading  in  every  diredlion. 
They  are  almoft  linear,  about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  Alin- 
ing above,  finely  toothed  at  the  edge  ; their  rib  downy  un- 
derneath. Flower-Jlalks  four  or  five  at  the  top  of  fome  of 
the  branches,  at  tirft  perfedlly  terminal,  but  the  branch  gra- 
dually (hoots  beyond  them  ; each  is  about  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  Ample,  rough  with  red  glandular  hairs,  drooping  grace- 
fully at  the  top,  and  bearing  one  large  ovate  jlower  of  a pale 
blueifh  or  livid  red ; the  calyx  in  five  deep  acute  fegments. 
On  turning  to  Pallas's  Flora  RoJJica,  we  find  he  did  not  alter 
the  fpec.fic  name  to  taxifolia,  from  want  of  underdanding 
the  true  meaning  of  carulea,  but  becaufe  the  corolla  occa- 
fionally  varies  to  flefh-colour  or  to  white  ; but  thefe  changes 
are  frequent,  and  do  not  authorize  fuch  a meafure. 

5.  M.  empetriformis.  Belt-flowered  Menziefia.  Sm.  Tr. 
of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  380. — Calyx  in  five  deep  obtufe  feg- 
ments. Corolla  bell-fhaped.  Flower-ftalks  terminal,  aggre- 
gate, fimple.  Leaves  fcattered,  linear,  obtufe,  finely  fer- 
rated ; concave  beneath. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  on  the 
wed  coad  of  North  America,  near  Nootka  Sound.  A 
much  taller  plant  than  the  lad,  with  lefs  crowded  leaves, 
which  are  concave  beneath,  with  a fmooth  rib  ; their  upper 
furface  fhining ; the  margin  fringed  with  bridly  ferratures. 
The  flower-falls  are  crowded  in  like  manner  about  the  tops 
of  the  branches,  but  in  greater  number.  Calyx  not  above 
half  fo  long,  with  five  blunt,'  thin-edged,  deep,  convex  feg- 
ments. Corolla  fmaller,  bell-fhaped,  with  five  fpreading, 
ovate,  marginal  fegments,  and  not  contrafted  at  the  mouth. 
Capfule  almod  globular,  dark  brown,  befprinkled  with  refi- 
nous  dots. 

6.  M . Bryantha.  Mo  fly  Menziefia.  Swartz  Tr.  of  Linn. 
Soc.  v.  xo.  378.  t.  30.  f.  B.  (Andromeda  Bryanthaj  Linn. 


Mant.  238.  A.  Bryanthus ; Pall.  Rolf.  v.  1.  p.  2.  57.  t.  73. 
f.  1.  Bryanthus;  Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  133.  t.  57.  f.  3.  Erica 
Bryantha;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  386.)— Calyx  in  four  deep 
acute  fegments.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  in  four  deep  fegments. 
Flower-ftalks  terminal,  corymbofe.  Leaves  fcattered,  ellip- 
tic-oblong, toothed;  convex  beneath. — Gathered  by  Steller, 
on  moffy  rocks  in  Kamtfchatka,  flowering  in  July.  Thi3 
elegant  little  Jhrub  is  much  fmaller  than  any  of  the  red,  cloth- 
ing the  ground  with  its  long  trailing  branching^/?mr  ; and 
the  fmall,  oblong,  numerous  leaves  give  it  a mofs-like  afpedl. 
The Jlowers  grow  four  or  five  together  in  a fmall,  corymbofe, 
bradteated  cinder,  on  a long  terminal  ftalk.  The  calyx  and  , 
Jlamens  are  red.  Corolla  white,  divided  below  the  middle 
into  four  fegments.  Pallas  fays  it  has  fometimes  five  or  fix 
divifions,  and  that  the  Jlamens  are  equal  to  them  in  number  ; 
but  he  mud  mean  that  they  are  twice  as  numerous,  which  in- 
deed his  figure  expreffes,  and  which  is  the  cafe  in  the  whole 
genus.  The  capfule  is  nearly  globular,  with  four  furrows. 
We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

Thefe  are  all  the  fpecies  of  Menziefia  hitherto  eftabliftied. 
Willdenow  fuggelts,  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  610,  that  the  Andromeda 
oflandra,  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  840,  may  belong  to  this  genus  ; 
but  Swartz  deferibes  the  corolla  as  permanent,  and  though 
he  does  not  deferibe  the  fruit,  in  a manner  to  aflid  us  in  this 
enquiry,  we  mud  prefume  he  did  not  overlook  this  plant  of 
his  own,  while  feeking  for  Menziefle  amongd  Andromeda. 

MENZIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  anciently  called  “Zaeta;”  4 miles  S.S.W, 
of  Sufa. 

MENZINI,  Benedetto,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Florence  of  indigent  parents  in 
1646.  He  was  taken  at  an  early  period  into  the  houfe  of 
Gianvincenzo  Salviati,  who  gave  him  the  means  of  cultivat- 
ing his  talents.  He  was  foon  didinguidied  for  eloquence, 
and  opened  a fchool  of  rhetoric.  By  the  advice  of  the  cele- 
brated Redi  he  turned  his  efforts  to  Italian  poetry,  and  in 
1674  pubhftied  a volume  of  poems,  dedicated  to  the  grand 
duke  Cofmo.  III.,  and  in  1679  he  publiflied  a treatife,  en- 
titled “ Condruzione  irregolare  della  Lingua  Tofcana,”  and 
in  the  following  year  he  appeared  before  the  public  with  a 
volume  of  lyric  poems,  by  which  he  obtained  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1685  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  queen  Chrif- 
tina  of  Sweden,  then  refident  at  Rome,  wrho  gave  him  a 
very  favourable  reception,  and  admitted  him  into  her  aca- 
demy. He  had  now  leifure  to  purfue  his  ftudies,  but  the 
death  of  the  queen  in  1689  obliged  him  to  feek  a main- 
tenance by  writing  for  other  perfons,  particularly  fermons 
for  the  clergy  who  were  unable  to  compofe  their  own  dif- 
courfes.  He  at  length  received  from  pope  Innocent  XII. 
an  office  in  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  in  Pefchiera  ; and  in 
170X  he  was  nominated  coadjutor  in  the  chair  of  eloquence 
at  the  college  of  the  Sapienza  at  Rome.  He  died,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  in  1704,  but  according  to  another  in 
1708.  He  wrote  almoft  every  kind  of  Italian  poetry,  but  in 
anacreontic  fongs,  in  paftoral  l’onnets,  elegies,  and  facred 
hymns,  he  has  few  equals,  and  perhaps  no  fuperior  ; and  in 
Italian  fatires  none  can  compare  with  him.  All  the  works  of 
Menzini  were  colledled  and  pubiiftied  at  Florence,  in  four 
volumes,  in  the  year  1731.  Of  thefe  the  firft  contains  his 
lyric  poems  ; the  fecond  his  mifcellaneous  pieces  : the  third 
his  Italian  profe;  and  the  fourth  his  Latin  compofitions.  He 
was  a member  of  the  academy  Della  Crufca,  and  his  works 
have  been  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
language. 

MEOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Tre- 
vifan  ; 1 1 miles  E.  of  Trevigio. 

MEPHITIS,  or  Mephitical  Exhalation,  denotes  a 
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poifonous  and  noxious  fleam  iffuing  out  of  the  earth.  See  white  marble.  In  the  middle  of  thcfe  courts  is  a marble 
Damp,  Mephitic  Air,  and  Azote.  See  alfo  Effluvia,  bafon,  on  which  is  raifed  a round  fhell ; in  the  centre  of 
and  Grotto  del  Cam.  this  is  a fountain  that  plays  into  the  bafon.  There  are 

Mephitis,  in  Mythology , is  a name  given  to  Juno,  be-  many  other  fountains  that  fupply  water  for  the  numerous 
caufe  (he  is  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  (finking  exhalations,  or  ablutions  of  the  Mahometans.  At  Mequinez,  as  well  as  at 
corrupted  and  noxious  air  ; and  hence  it  was  ufed  to  fignify  Fez,  they  make  a kind  of  glazed  tiles,  fimilar  to  what  we 
fuch  noxious  air  itfelf.  Servius,  upon  the  pafTage  in  Virgil  call  Dutch  tiles,  of  various  colours  ; which  are  ufed  to  pave 
(iEn.  vii)  “ Saevamque  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim,”  fays,  that  their  rooms  and  face  their  walls,  and  give  to  their  houfes 
this  goddefs  may  poflibly  be  Juno  taken  for  the  air,  becaufe  an  air  of  neatnefs  and  coolnefs,  not  occurring  in  other  towns 
it  is  by  means  of  the  air  that  bad  fmells  are  communicated,  of  the  empire.  The  Moors  of  Mequinez  are  much  more 
According  to  Scaliger,  the  word  is  Etrufcan,  and  derived  affable  and  engaging  than  thofe  of  the  fouthern  provinces  ; 
from  the  Syrians,  with  whom  it  (ignified  any  (linking  fmell.  and  the  women  are  extremely  handfome,  being  very  fair, 
Juno  had  a temple  among  the  Hirpines  under  this  appella-  with  fine  black  eyes,  and  beautiful  teeth.  They  are  fome- 
tion.  times  feen  walking  on  the  terrace ; but  when  a Moor  ap- 

MEPPEL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Holland,  in  the  de-  pears,  they  immediately  retire.  At  Mequinez,  as  well  as 
partment  of  Overiffel,  feated  on  the  Walt  Aa ; 24  miles  W.  at  Morocco,  there  is  a hofpitium,  or  convent,  of  Spanifh 
of  Covorden.  Recolledts,  founded  more  than  too  years  ago  by  the  muni- 

MEPPEN,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Germany,  in  the  ficence  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  for  the  benefit  and  fpiritual 
biffu  pric  of  Munfler,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Hafe  and  Embs;  comfort  of  the  Chriftian  captives.  Thefe  convents  are  much 
52  miles  N.  of  Munfter.  N.  lat.  520  43'.  E.  long.  70  26'.  refpedled  in  the  country,  both  for  the  exemplary  lives  of  the 
MEQUINENZ  A,  a town  of  Spain,  fn  the  kingdom  of  fathers,  aud  the  fervicc  they  render  to  the  poor,  whom  they 
Aragon,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Segre,  the  Cinea,  and  the  fupply  with  medicines  gratis  ; 35  miles  S.W.  of  Fez.  N. 
Ebro;  anciently  called  “ Odlogefa’*  and  “ I&ofa ;”  de-  lat.  33  56'.  W.  long.  50  50'. 

fended  by  a caftle,  and  once  the  fee  of  a biffiop  ; 16  miles  MER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loir 
S. S.W.  of  Lerida.  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 

MEQUINEZ,  an  imperial  city  of  Morocco,  greatly  Blois ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Blois.  The  place  contains  4300, 
embellifhed  and  enlarged  by  Muley  Uhmael,  and  the  metro-  and  the  canton  10,623  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  172$ 
polis  of  the  north.  It  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  Beni-  kiliometres,  in  12  communes.  N.  lat.  47"  42'.  E.  long. 
Haffen,  80  leagues  N.  of  Morocco,  and  20  leagues  E.  of  i"  39'. 

Sallee  and  the  fea.  Maknaffa,  the  founder  of  this  city,  built  Mer. — Oujler  le  Mer.  See  Ouster. 

it  at  the  bottom  of  a valley,  but  Muley  Khmael  made  it  MER  A,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  near 

much  larger,  by  building  on  the  plain  to  the  weft.  The  the  fea-coaft ; 3 miles  E.  of  Corunna, 
city  is  furrounded  by  vallies  and  eminences  highly  cultivated,  Mera,  in  Hindoo  Mythology , is  the  fabled  wife  of  Hai- 
omamented  with  gardens,  and  plantations  of  olive-trees,  and  mavat  and  mother  of  Uma,  a name  and  form  of  Parvati, 
watered  by  a variety  of  dreams,  fo  that  the  fruits  and  vege-  thus  incarnated  to  become  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  parent,  or 
tables  are  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  winter  is  difagree-  reputed  parent,  of  Kartikya.  (See  Kartikya.)  The  dories 
able  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  mud  which  then  accumu-  connedfeiT  with  this  fable  are  very  numerous,  filling  many 
lates  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  becaufe  the  ftreets  are  not  books  in  great  elleem  among  the  Hindoos.  In  the  thirtieth 
paved,  and  the  foil  is  clay.  Mequinez  is  encompaffed  with  and  following  feflions  of  the  firlt  kanda,  or  book,  of  the 
walls : and  the  palace  is  fortified  with  two  haftions,  in  which  Ramayana,  it  is  detailed  in  a very  poetical  ftyle  how  the 
was  formerly  fome  fmall  artillery.  The  Brebes  have  often  “ great  Haimavat,  fovereign  of  mountains,  the  grand  maga- 
confpired  againft  the  tyranny  of  its  rulers;  and  on  the  zine  of  metallic  fubftances,  had  two  daughters  of  incom- 
weftern  fide  are  (fill  feen  fome  walls  of  circumvallation,  fix  parable  beauty,  by  his  wife  Mera.”  Their  names  were  Ganga 
feet  in  height,  which  were  probably  only  intrenchments  for  and  Uma.  The  fil'd  (the  river  Ganges)  was  yielded  in 
the  infantry,  as  the  attacks  of  the  Brebes  were  fudden  aud  marriage  to  all  the  celeftials,  at  their  earned  folicitation. 
momentary  incurfions,  which  did  not  require  any  long  de-  Her  younger  fifter,  remaining  a virgin,  became  a devotee  of 
fence.  In  Mequinez,  as  well  as  in  Morocco,  there  is  a extraordinary  rigidity,  and  was  at  length  efpoufed  by  Siva, 
quarter  walled  m and  guarded  for  the  Jews.  The  houfes  are  whofe  frigidity  was,  however,  fuch  as  to  require  much  ad- 
handfomer  here  than  in  that  of  Morocco;  the  Jews  are  more  drefs,  on  the  part  of  the  celeftials,  to  animate  him  to  the  due 
numerous,  and  derive  greater  profit  from  their  induftry,  be-  pitch  of  paflion  ; his  nuptials  and  the  confequent  produdfion 
caufe  the  Moors  of  Mequinez  are  richer,  and  as  they  are  of  Kartikya  being  of  great  moment.  On  this  occafion  it 
nearer,  they  have  greater  intercourfe  with  Europe  than  thofe  was  that  Kama,  the  god  of  love,  artfully  placing  the  beau- 
of  the  Southern  provinces.  Contiguous  to  the  quarter  of  teous  Uma  before  Siva,  while  in  the  graceful  a£l  of  gather- 
the  Jews,  is  another,  inclofed  with  walls,  but  now  in  ruins,  ing  flowers  wherewith  to  decorate  his  emblem,  the  Linga 
called  the  Negro  town,  built  by  Muley  Khmael  for  the  had  the  audacity  to  launch  an  arrow  at  the  dreaded  deity, 
families  of  his  black  foldiers  ; but  of  this  the  walls  only  re-  Siva,  enraged,  reduced  Kama  to  afhes  (or,  according  to  fome 
main.  At  the  extremity  of  the  city,  on  the  S.E.  fide,  is  legends,  to  a mental  effence)  by  a beam  of  fire,  darted  from 
the  emperor’s  palace,  which  is  a very  extenfive  building,  in-  his  central  eye.  This  fable  is  noticed  in  the  article  Kama, 
eluding  feveral  gardens,  well  laid  out  and  watered  by  abun-  and  is  as  often  alluded  to  in  Hindoo  books  as  any  perhaps 
dant  dreams.  In  the  centre  is  a large  garden,  furrounded  in  the  whole  range  of  their  mythological  extravagance.  In 
by  a fpacious  gallery  fupported  by  columns,  which  main-  the  Siva-purana,  the  parents  of  Parvati  in  this  incarnation 
tains  a communication  between  the  apartments.  Thofe  of  are  named  Himachala  and  Mahina,  in  other  works  Hima- 
the  women  are  large,  and  terminate  in  a common  chamber,  laya  and  Mena.  (See  Mena.)  The  name  of  the  father,  in 
built  on  a caufeway  that  divides  the  great  garden,  where  the  all  cafes,  being  derived  from  a Sanfcrit  word  meaning  fnow. 
women  may  look  out  at  the  window  through  an  iron  lattice.  Mera  is  faid  to  be  daughter  of  the  mountain  Meru ; a mod 
In  pafling  from  one  apartment  to  another,  we  meet  at  inter-  fruitful  fource  of  mythological  tales  of  wonder  and  extrava- 
vals  with  regular  counts,  paved  with  fquares  of  black  and  gance.  See  Mehu. 
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MERAB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nedsjed  ; ioo  mile?  N.  of  Jamama. 

— Alfo,  a town  of  Perlia.in  Khorafan  ; 45  miles  N.E.  ofMef- 
chid. 

MERA-COBIN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Adel,  on  the  coal!  of  the  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  8'  10'.  E. 
long.  49°  14'. 

ME  RAN,  a town  of  the  Tyrol,  of  which  it  was  for- 
merly the  capital,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Adige  and  PaflTer, 
containing  fix  churches  and  convents;  two  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Tyrol.  N.  lat.  46  ’ 38'.  E.  long.  1 1°  24'. 

MERAT,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  country  of 
Delhi ; 40  miles  N.  of  Delhi.  N.  lat.  29°  20'.  E.  long. 
78°  6'. 

MERATE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Serio  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Bergamo. 

MERATTE,  a town  of  Algiers;  15  miles  N.  of  Ta- 
gademt. 

MERAUDABAD,  or  Mooradabad,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Oude,  once  large  with  a mint,  but  now  decayed  ; 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Sumbul. 

MERBAT,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ha- 
dramaut,  which,  as  well  as  Hafch,  is  only  known  for  the 
traffic  which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  in  incenfe  produced 
in  that  neighbourhood;  32  miles  N.  of  Dafar. 

MERBES-le-Ciiateau,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Jemappe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillridl  of  Charleroy.  The  place  contains  66  r,  and  the  canton 
'6382  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  122^  kiliometres,  in  17 
communes. 

MERCADAL,  the  chief  town  of  the  Terminos  Mer- 
cadal  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  fituated  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  ifland  on  the  great  road  between  Mahon  and  Ciuda- 
della.  Its  ftreets  are  narrow,  winding,  ill  paved  and  worfe 
repaired.  The  public  edifices  confift  of  the  old  parilh 
church,  which  is  decaying,  and  a new  one.  Its  fituation  is 
the  leaft  falubrious  in  the  whole  ifland.  During  the  extreme 
beats,  the  inhabitants  are  affli&ed  with  obftinate  fevers ; 
water  is  fcarce,  as  the  great  public  ciftern  is  often  dry  during 
the  fummer.  The  territory  of  this  place  is  about  leagues 
in  length,  and  4^  in  breadth.  In  the  fame  diftritd,  about 
four  leagues  from  Mercadal,  is  Ferarias,  where  the  Englilh 
have  conltruCled  barracks  for  200  foldiers.  The  territory  of 
Ferarias  is  five  leagues  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Few 
of  the  occupiers  are  hufbandmen,  the  greater  number  being 
employed  in  hunting,  as  game  is  very  abundant. 

MERCARA,  a city  of  Hindoollan,  and  refidence  of 
the  rajah  of  Coorga  ; 55  miles  W.  of  Seringapatam. 

MERC  ATI,  Michael,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  and 
naturalill,  the  ion  of  Peter  Mercati,  a phyfician  of  St. 
Miniato,  in  Tufcany,  was  born  in  April,  1541.  After 
having  finifhed  his  fcholaltic  education  at  his  native  place,  he 
was  lent  to  l’ifa,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Cefalpini, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  talte  for  the  ftudy  of  nature. 
Having  received  his  degree  of  do£lor  in  philofophy  and  me- 
dicine in  that  univerlity,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  foon 
became  known  to  the  pope,  Pius.  V.,  who  appointed  him 
fuperintendant  of  the  botanical  garden  of  the  Vatican,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-fix.  In  the  following  year  he  obtained 
the  elteem  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
who  railed  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility  ; and  foon  afterwards 
the  fame  dignity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  fenate  of 
Rome.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  pope  Gregory  XIII., 
tvho  honoured  him  with  an  appointment  about  his  per  foil,  and 
with  his  full  confidence,  as  did  alfo  his  fucceflor  Sixtus  V., 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  honourable  office  of  apoftolical 
prothonotary,  and  fent  him  into  Poland  with  cardinal  Aldo- 
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brandini,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  increafin? 
his  colledlions  in  natural  hiltorv.  During  this  journey  he 
greatly  enriched  his  mineralogical  cabinet,  wh  ch  he  had  al- 
ready commenced  at  Rome.  The  fame  cardinal,  when 
elected  pope  in  1592,  under  the  title  of  Clement  VIII., 
nominated  Mercati  his  firit  phyfician,  and  had  in  contempla- 
tion higher  honours  to  bellow  upon  him,  when  this  able  phy- 
fician  died,  in  1593,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
character  in  private  life  was  univerfally  efteemed,  and  the  re- 
gret of  the  moll  dillinguifhed  perfons  of  Rome  followed 
him  to  his  grave. 

Mercati  wrote  in  Italian,  at  the  requell  of  his  patron  pope 
Gregory,  a work  “ On  the  Plague,  on  the  Corruption  of 
the  Air,  on  the  Gout,  and  on  Pally,”  which  was  printed  at 
Rome,  in  1576,  in  4UJ : and  likewife  a “ Differtation  on  the 
Obelilks  of  Rome,  printed  in  15S9,  4^0.  But  he  is  prin- 
cipally remembered  for  his  defenption  of  the  fubje&s  of  na- 
tural hillory,  particularly  of  mineralogy,  contained  in  the  mu- 
feum  of  the  Vatican,  which  was  formed  under  the  aufpices  of 
Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  and  was  afterwards  totally  dif- 
perfed.  He  was  about  to  prepare  engravings. of  the  princi- 
pal fubjedls,  when  his  difeafe,  which  terminated  his  life,  in- 
terrupted his  progrefs.  His  manufeript  came  into  the  hands 
of  Carlo  Dati  of  Florence,  where  it  remained  till  the  time 
of  Clement  XI.,  who  purchafed  it,  and  caufed  it  to  he 
fplendidly  edited  by  Lancifi,  his  firfl  phyfician,  in  1717, 
under  the  title  of  “ Metallotheca,  opus  poithumum  Auc’no- 
ritateet  Munificentia  Clementis  XI.  Pont.  Max.  e tenebris  in 
lucem  eduftum;  opera  Sc  Itud.  J.  M.  Lancifi  Archiat.  Prat, 
illullratum,”  folio.  An  “ Appendix  ad  Metallot’necam’' 
was  publilhed  in  1719.  Eloy  Did.  Hill,  de  la  Med.  Gen. 
Biog. 

MERCATOR,  Gerard,  an  eminent  Flemilh  geogra- 
pher and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Ruremond,  in  the 
year  1512.  After  he  had  attained  a good  degree  of  clafiical 
learning,  he  ftudied  philofophy  at  Bois-le-Duc,  and  removed 
from  thence  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  His  lludies  now  laid  fo  fall  hold  of  him,  that 
he  frequently  forgot  the  ufual  periods  for  refrefliment  and 
fleep'.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  married,  and  then  be- 
gan to  learn  the  art  of  engraving.  His  firit  production  in 
this  way  was  a defeription  and  map  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which  he  publilhed  in  1537,  when  he  was  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  In  the  year  1541  he  made  a terrellrial  globe, 
which  proved  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  for  whom  he  executed  maps, 
globes,  and  a collection  of  other  mathematical  iq (humeri ts. 
This  bufinefs  was  the  means  of  obtaining  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  emperor’s  houlhold.  About  the  fame  time  the 
duke  of  Juliers  and  Cleves  made  him  his  cofmographer.  In 
1 5 5" I , Mercator  produced  his  ceiellial  globe,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  a Ihort  treatife  on  the  ufe  of  that  inftrument. 
He  now  left  Louvain,  and  fettled  at  Duylburg,  where  he 
publilhed,  at  different  periods,  descriptions  and  maps  of  the 
World,  Europe,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Britilh  iflands  ; 
thefe  he  afterwards  collected  together  into  an  Atlas,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a treatife  “ On  the  Creation  and  Conllruc- 
tion  of  the  World.”  His  method  of  laying  down  maps,  See. 
is  a projeftion  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  on  a plane.  (See 
Map.)  In  1568,  Mercator  publilhed  his  “ Chronologia” 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  year,  and  immedi- 
ately he  gave  the  public  a correfted  edition  of  “ The  Geo- 
graphical Tables  of  Ptolemy.”  He  died  of  a paralytic 
ltroke  in  1394  at  a very  advanced  age,  and  in  the  midlt  of  hi? 
ufeful  labours,  at  the  fame  time  projecting  new  works  for 
the  improvement  of  the  fcience  of  geography.  He  was 
author  of  feyeral  other  works  befides  thofe  already  noticed, 
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Of  thefe  the  principal  are  as  follow,  I.  “ Ratio  fcribendarum 
Literarum  Latinarum,  quas  Italicas  curforiafque  vocant 
2.  “ De  ufu  Annuli  Adronomici 3.  “ Harmonia  Evan- 
gelillarum.’’  He  had  a fon  named  Bartholomew,  who  wrote 
notes  on  John  Sacrobofco’s  treatife  “ De  Sphasra  Mundi,” 
when  he  was  very  young,  as  lie  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Mercaxoii,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  altronomer  and  ma- 
thematician, was  born  in  Danifli  Holdein  about  the  year 
1640.  He  received  an  excellent  education,  and  his  turn  for 
mathematical  (Indies  introduced  him  to  public  regard  and 
elleem  in  his  country,  and  facilitated  his  correfpondence  with 
thofe  perfons  who  were  eminent  in  the  fame  fcjences,  in  Den- 
mark, Italy,  and  England.  Receiving  an  invitation  to  vifit 
this  country,  he  came,  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  re- 
ception he  met  with,  that  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  England,  hie  was,  foon  after  his  arrival,  elefted  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  applied  himfelf  very  diligently  to 
the  improvement  of  the  fciences,  but  he  has  been  charged 
with  having  borrowed  the  inventions  of  others,  and  adopting 
them  as  his  own  ; and  it  appeared  upon  fome  occafions  that 
he  was  not  endowed  with  a very  liberal  mind  in  fcentific 
communications.  Thus,  it  had  been  obferved  before  him, 
that  there  was  an  analogy  between  a fcale  of  logarithmic 
tangents  and  Wright’s  protraction  of  the  nautical  meridian 
line,  which  confided  of  the  fums  of  the  fecants,  though  it 
did  not  appear  by  whom  this  analogy  was  firll  difcovered. 
It  feemed,  however,  that  it  was  firit  publilhed  and  intro- 
duced into  the  praflice  of  navigation  by  Mr.  Henry  Bond, 
who  mentions  this  property  in  an  edition  of  Norwood’s 
“Epitome  of  Navigation”  printed  about  the  year  1643,  and 
he  treated  of  it  more  fully  in  an  edition  of  Gunter’s  works, 
printed  in  1653,  where  he  teaches,  from  this  property,  to  re- 
folve  all  cafes  of  Mercator’s  failing  by  the  logarithmic  tan- 
gents, independently  of  the  table  of  meridional  parts.  This 
analogy  had  been  only  found  to  be  nearly  true  by  trials,  but 
not  demonftrated  to  be  a mathematical  property.  Such  de- 
monftration  was  probably  firll  difcovered  by  Mercator,  who, 
defirous  of  making  the  moil  advantage  of  this  and  another 
invention  in  navigation,  invited,  by  a paper  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfatfions  for  June  1666,  the  public  to  enter  into  a 
wager  with  him  on  his  abilfiy  to  prove  the  truth  or  falfehood 
of  the  fuppofed  analogy.  This  propofal,  not  very  reputable 
to  a man  of  fcience  and  literature,  was  not  taken  up  by  any 
one,  and  Mercator  referved  Ins  demonllration  : he,  however, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  many  valuable  pieces  on  philofophi- 
cal  and  mathematical  fubje&s.  Of  thelewe  may  mention  “Cof- 
mographia,  five  Defcriptio  Coeli  et  Terrae  in  Cireulos,  &c. 

“ Rationes  Mathematics  fubdutlae  Anno  1653  “ Hy- 

pothefis  Aftronomica  nova  et  confenfus  ejus  cum  Obferva- 
tionibus  “ Logarithmotechnia,  five  methodus  condruendi 
Logarithmos,  &c  “ Inftitutionum  Allronomicarum  Libri 
duo.”  He  publifhed  alfo  fome  papers  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions.  . 

Mercator’s  Chart , or  Projection,  is  a fea-chart,  or 
projection  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  piano. 

For  the  condrudiion,  ufe,  advantages,  &c.  of  which,  fee 
Mercator  s Chart. 

Mercator’s  Sailing,  is  that  performed  loxodromically, 
by  means  of  Mercator’s  charts.  (See  Mercator  s Sailing. 

MERCATORUM  Festum,  among  the  Romans,  a 
feftival  kept  by  the  mercantile  people  on  the  ides,  or  13th 
of  May,  in  honour  of  Mercury,  to  whom  they  facrificed  a 
fow  ; then  fprinkling  themfelves  with  the  water  of  a foun- 
tain, called  aqua  Mercurii,  they  prayed  the  god  to  profper 
their  trade. 

MERCATUS,  or  Mercado,  Louis,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  phylkian  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  Valla- 
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dolid,  in  Spain,  where  he  became  a medical  teacher,  and  ob- 
tained fuch  reputation,  as  led  to  wealth  and  honourable 
appointments.  He  was  fird  phyfician  to  Philip  II.  during 
a period  of  twenty  years  ; and  on  the  death  of  that  prince, 
in  1398,  was  nominated  to  the  fame  office  by  his  fon  and 
fucceflor,  Philip  III.  Mercado  lived  to  the  age  of  86  ; but 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  rendered  painful  by^the 
affliction  of  a (tone  in  the  bladder.  He  was  author  of  a 
confiderable  number  of  works  relative  to  medicine  and  fur- 
gery,  written  in  a better  Latin  ftyle  than  mod  of  thofe 
compofed  by  the  writers  of  Spain  ; neverthelefs,  they  are 
chiefly  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and  contain  nothing  that  is 
original.  The  whole  were  collected,  and  printed  in  three 
volumes,  folio,  in  1603,  and  hare  been  feveral  times  re- 
printed. Eloy  DiCt.  Iliit. 

MERCED,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New'  Navarre ; 
90  miles  S.W.  of  Cafa  Grande.— Alfo,  a town  of  Chili; 
30  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Yago. 

MERCER,  a county  of  Pennfylvania,  bounded  N.  by 
Crawford,  E.  by  Venango,  S.E.  by  Butler,  S.  by  Beaver, 
and  W.  by  Ohio  date  ; about  40  miles  long,  and  27  broad  ; 

containing  about  642,000  acres,  and  3220  inhabitants. 

Alfo,  a county  of  Kentucky,  adjoining  Woodferd,  Shelby, 
and  Madifon  counties  : it  contains  9242  inhabitants,  of  whom 
2169  are  (laves.  The  chief  town  is  Harrodlburg. 

MERCHAB,  or  Meriiab,  a fortrefs  of  Syria,  in-  the 
pachalic  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coad  of  the  Mediterranean,  built 
by  the  Franks,  and  long  pofleffed  by  the  knights  of  St. 
John  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Tortofa. 

MERCHANT,  Mercator,  is  one  who  buys  and  trades 
in  any  thing  : and  as  merchandife  includes  all  goods  and 
wares  expofed  to  fale  in  fairs  or  markets,  fo  the  wmrd 
merchant  formerly  extended  to  all  forts  of  traders,  buyers, 
and  fellers.  But  every  one  that  buys  and  fells  is  not  at’  this 
day  under  the  denomination  of  a merchant  ; only  thofe 
who  traffic  in  the  way  of  commerce,  by  importation  or  ex- 
portation, or  carry  on  bufinefs  by  way  of  barter  or  exchange, 
and  who  make  it  their  living  to  buy  and  fell,  by  a continued 
affiduity,  or  frequent  negociation  in  the  myflery  of  mer- 
chandising, are  edeemed  merchants.  Thofe  wfflo  buy  goods, 
to  reduce  them  by  their  own  art  or  induftry  into  other 
forms  than  they  are  of,  and  then  to  fell  them,  are  artificers, 
and  not  merchants.  Bankers,  and  fuch  as  deal  by  exchange, 
are  properly  called  merchants.  Lex.  Mercat.  on  Merch. 
Com.  23. 

The  mercantile  profeffion  is  edeemed  noble,  and  inde- 
pendent. In  France,  by  two  arrets  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
one  of  1669,  the  other  of  1701,  the  nobility  are  allowed  to 
trade,  both  by  land  and  fea,  without  derogating  from  their 
nobility  : and  we  have  frequent  indances  of  merchants  en- 
nobled in  that  country,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  their  com- 
merce, and  the  manufa&u'res  they  have  fet  up.  In  Bretagne, 
even  a retail  trader  does  not  derogate  from  nobility. 

When  the  nobles  of  that  province  are  difpofed  for  com- 
merce,  they  let  their  nobility  fleep ; that  is,  they  do  not 
lofe  it,  but  only  ceafeto  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  noblefle 
while  their  commerce  continues  ; and  re-afiume  it  on  their 
giving  over  trade,  without  any  letters  or  indruments  of  re- 
habilitation. 

In  republics,  trading  is  dill  more  valued  ; but  no  where 
more  than  in  England,  where  the  younger  ions  and  brothers 
of  the  belt  families  are  frequently  bred  up  to  merchandife. 
Add  to  this,  that  many  of  the  Italian  princes  are  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  of  their  dates  ; and  think  it  no  diferedit  to 
make  their  palaces  ferve  as  warehoufes  ; and  that  many  of 
the  kings  of  Alia,  and  mod  of  thofe  of  the  coad  of  Africa 
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*nd  Guinea,  traffic  with  the  Europeans,  fometimes  by  their 
minifters,  and  fometimes  in  perfon. 

There  are  Companies  of  merchants  in  London  for  carrying 
on  conliderable  joint-trade  to  foreign  parts.  See  Com- 
pany. 

Befides  thefc  companies,  there  are  other  merchants  who  are 
diftinguilhed  by  the  country  to  which  they  trade  ; as  Dutch 
merchants;  Welt  India  merchants;  Canary  and  Portugal 
merchants ; Italian  merchants,  who  trade  to  Leghorn,  Ve- 
nice, &c.  ; French  and  Spaniffi  merchants. 

The  law  of  England,  as  a commercial  country,  pays  a 
•very  particular  regard  to  foreign  merchants,  in  innumerable 
initances.  Thus  it  is  provided  by  Magna  Charta,  c.  30, 
that  all  merchants,  unlefs  beforehand  publicly  prohibited, 
fhall  have  fafe  condudt  to  depart  from,  to  come  into,  or  tarry 
in,  and  to  go  through  England,  for  the  exercife  of  mer- 
chandife,  without  any  unreafonable  impoils,  except  in  time 
of  war  : and  if  a war  breaks  out  between  us  and  their  coun- 
try, they  (hall  be  attached,  if  in  England,  without  harm  of 
body  or  goods,  till  the  king,  or  his  chief  judiciary/  be  in- 
formed how  our  merchants  are  treated  in  the  land  with 
which  we  are  at  war  ; and  if  our’s  are  fecure  in  that  land, 
they  fhall  be  fecure  in  our's.  Upon  which  Montefquieu 
remarks,  with  admiration,  that  the  Englifh  have  made  the 
protection  of  foreign  merchants  one  of  the  articles  of  their 
national  liberty  : and  alfo,  that  the  Englifh  know  better 
than  any  other  people  upon  earth,  how  to  value  at  the  lame 
time  thefe  three  great  advantages,  religion,  liberty,  and 
commerce.  In  this  reljseCt  their  difpoiition  is  very  different 
from  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people ; who,  in  their  man- 
ners, their  conftitution,  and  even  in  their  laws,  treated  com- 
merce as  a difhonourable  employment,  and  prohibited  the 
exercife  of  it  to  perfons  of  birth,  rank,  or  fortune ; and 
equally  different  from  the  bigotry  of  the  canonids,  who 
looked  on  trade  as  inconlident  with  Chridianity,  and  deter- 
mined at  the  council  of  Meld,  under  pope  Urban  II. 
A.D.  1090,  that  it  was  impoffible,  with  a fafe  confcience,  to 
exercife  any  traffic,  or  follow  the  profeffion  of  the  law. 
See  Commerce. 

If  a difference  arife  between  the  king  and  any  foreign 
date,  alien  merchants  are  to  have  forty  days  notice,  or  longer 
time,  to  fell  their  effects  and  leave  the  kingdom.  27  Ed.  III. 
flat.  2.  cap.  17. 

The  principal  qualifications  requifite  for  the  profeffion  of 
a merchant,  are,  1.  To  know  how  to  keep  books  fingle  or 
double,  viz.  journals,  ledgers,  and  others.  2.  To  draw 
invoices,  contracts,  charter-parties,  policies  of  affurance,  bills 
of  exchange,  letters  miffive,  See.  3.  To  know  the  relations 
between  the  money,  weights,  and  meafures,  of  leveral  coun- 
tries. 4.  To  know  the  places  where  the  feveral  kinds  of 
merchandife  are  manufactured,  in  what  manner  made,  what 
the  materials  compofed  of,  and  whence  ; the  preparation 
the  materials  require  before  they  are  wrought  ; and  the 
merchandifes  afterwards,  j.  The  lengths  and  breadths  of 
duffs,  as  filks,  wools,  hairs,  linens,  See. ; the  regulations  of 
the  places  where  they  are  manufactured  ; and  their  different 
prices  at  different  feafons.  6.  The  dyeing  and  the  ingre- 
dients for  the  formation  of  the  different  colours.  7.  The 
merchandifes  that  abound  or  are  more  rare,  in  one  country 
than  another  ; their  kinds  and  qualities.;  and  the  manner  of 
trafficking  in  them  to  the  belt  advantage,  whether  by  land, 
by  fea,  or  river.  8.  The  commodities  permitted  or  pro- 
hibited, both  for  the  import  and  export  of  a flate.  9.  The 
price  of  exchange,  according  to  the  courfe  of  feveral  places, 
and  what  it  isthatraifes  or  lowers  it.  10.  The  duties  to  be 
paid,  both  at  the  import  and  export  of  wares,  according  to 
the  ufage  of  the  place,  the  tariffs,  regulations,  &c.  1 1.  The 


manner  of  packing,  bailing,  and  tunning  merchandifes,  t* 
keep  them  either  in  magazines,  or  in  voyages,  &c.  12.  Oil 

what  terms  a merchant  veffel  may  be  freighted  and  infured. 
13.  The  goodnefs  and  value  of  every  thing  requifite  fer  the 
conftruCfion  or  refitting  of  veffels,  the  prices  of  woods, 
cordage,  marts,  anchors,  fails,  and  other  neceffaries.  14.  The 
wages  ordinarily  given  captains,  officers,  and  failors ; 
and  the  manner  of  Contracting  with  them.  15.  The  fo- 
reign languages,  which  may  be  reduced  to  four  principal 
ones;  viz.  the  Spanifli,  ufed  almoft  through  all  the  Eall, 
particularly  on  the  coart  of  Africa,  from  the  Canaries  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  Italian,  ufed  throughout  the 
coarts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  many  places  of  the  Levant ; 
the  Teutonic,  or  German,  ufed  throughout  moft  countries 
of  the  North  ; and  the  French,  which  is  now  become  almolt 
uni  verfally  current.  16.  The  confular  jurifprudence,  the  laws, 
cuftoms,  companies,  colonies,  chambers  of  infurance,  con- 
fulates  in  the  feveral  countries  ; and,  in  general,  all  the 
ordinances,  regulations,  and  policies,  relating  to  commerce. 

Merchant  Court , or  Court-Merchant,  a kind  of  judica- 
tory power,  inverted  in  merchants,  chofen  for  that  purpofe, 
in  leveral  parts  of  Europe  : in  order  to  decide  and  determine, 
in  a fummary  way,  all  differences  and  litigations  among 
themfelves  and  their  dependents. 

The  affairs  of  merchants  are  accompanied  with  fuch  a va- 
riety of  circumllances,  fuch  new  and  unufual  contingencies, 
which  change  and  differ  in  every  age,  with  a multitude  o.f 
niceties  and  punctilios  ; and  thofe  again  altering,  as  the 
cuftoms  and  ufages  of  countries  and  ffates  do  alter,  that  it 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  make  any  laws  that  could 
extend  to  all  cafes : and  our  law  itfelf  does  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge its  own  imperfeCtion  in  this  cafe,  by  allowing 
the  cullom  of  merchants  to  pafs  as  a kind  of  law  in  cafes  of 
difficulty.  See  Custom  of  Merchants. 

Merchant,  Law.  See  Law. 

Merchant-^/)//.  See  Snip. 

MERCHANT-S/u/a/r.  See  Statute. 

Merchant,  Tenant  per  Statute.  See  Tenant. 
MERCHENLAGE,  Merciorum  Lex,  was  the  law  of 
the  people  here  called  the  Mercians.  Camden,  in  his  Bri- 
tannia, fays,  that  in  the  year  1016  this  kingdom  was  divided 
into  three  parts  ; whereof  the  Weft  Saxons  had  one,  govern- 
ing it  by  the  laws  called  Wert  Saxonlage,  which  contained 
thefe  nine  Ihires,  viz.  Kent,  Suffex,  Surrey,  Berks,  Hamp- 
shire, Wilts,  Somerfet,  Dorfet,  and  Devon  ; the  Danes  had 
the  fecond,  containing  fifteen  fnires,  i e.  York,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, Leiceffer,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Bucks, 
Hertford,  Effcx,  Middlefex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon,  which  was  governed  by  the  laws  called 
Danelage  : and  the  third  part  was  in  pofleflion  of  the  Mer- 
cians, whofe  laws  were  called  Merchenlage,  and  contained 
eight  ffures,  Glouceffer,  Worceffer,  Hereford,  Warwick, 
Oxford,  Chelter,  Salop,  Stafford;  from  which  three,  king 
William  I.  chofe  the  beft,  and  with  the  other  laws  ordained 
them  to  be  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Caind.  Brit.  p.  94. 
See  Common  Law. 

MERC1ER,  Bartholomew,  in  Biography,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  abbe  St.  Leger,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1784. 
He  entered  into  the  religious  fociety  of  St.  Genevieve,  of 
which  he  became  librarian.  Louis  XV.  gave  him  the  abbey 
of  St.  Leger  of  Soiffons,  of  which  he  was  deprived  and  re- 
duced to  indigence  in  the  revolution.  He  died  in  1799. 
Mercier  was  a man  of  erudition,  and  one  of  the  firft  bibliogra- 
phers in  Europe.  His  works  are,  1.  “ Letters  on  the  Biblio- 
graphy of  Dcbure,”  8vo. ; 2.  “ Letters  on  the  true  Author 
of  the  Political  Teftamentof  Cardinal  Richelieu 3.  **  Sup- 
plement to  Marchana’sHiftory  of  Printing, ’^to. ; 4.  “Let. 
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ter  concerning  the  Maid  of  Orleans 5.  “ Differtation 
on  the  Author  of  the  Book  on  the  Imitation  of  Jefus 
Ohrid  (Kempis)  6.  “ Notice  of  a rare  Book,  entitled 

* Pedis  Admirandae,’  by  J.  d’ Artis  7.  “ On  the  Letters 
attributed  to  Pope  Ganganelli 8.  “ Letters  on  different 
rare  Editions  of  the  15th  Century  8vo.  9.  “ Library  of 
Romances,”  tranllated  from  the  Greek,  2 vols.  & c.  He 
was  concerned  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  and  the  Magazine 
Encyclopedique. 

MERCHET.  See  Marchet  and  BoROVGU-Eng!i/b. 
MERC  KLEIN,  George  Abuaiiam,  in  Biography,  a 
learned  phyfician,  and  fon  of  a phyfician  of  the  fame  name, 
was  born  at  Weiffemburg,  in  Franconia,  in  November  1644. 
His  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  father  ; but  he 
■was  afterwards  fenc  to  the  univerfities  of  Nuremberg  and 
Wittemberg,  and  thence  to  that  of  Padua,  which  was  then 
in  the  highelt  reputation  ; he  returned,  however,  to  Altorf, 
where  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1670.  He  fucceeded 
his  father,  in  1683,  in  the  office  of  phyfician  to  the  Teu- 
tonic order  of  the  houfe  of  Nuremberg,  and  was  fubfe- 
quently  appointed  firff  phyfician  to  two  princes  palatine,  who 
were  grand  mailers  of  this  order.  He  paffed  a life  of  great 
activity,  and  is  faid  to  have  brought  on  a confumption  by 
the  extreme  ardour  with  which  he  purfued  his  occupations, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  April  1702,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight.  Mercklein  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy 
Naturae  Curioforum,  under  the  title  of  Chiron  I.,  and  com- 
municated many  memoirs  on  medical  fubjeCts,  which  were 
publifhed  in  their  Ephemerides.  He  was  alfo  author  and 
editor  of  the  following  works.  “ TraCtatio  Medica  curiofa 
de  ortu  et  occafu  Transfufionis  fanguinis,”  Nuremberg, 
1679,  1715-,  in  which  he  gives  a hiftory  of  this  invention, 
and  expreffes  forcibly  his  difapprobation  of  the  praCtice, 
which  he  calls  cruel  and  dangerous.  “ Jofephi  Pandolphini 
a Monte  Martiano  TraCtatus  de  Ventofitatis  Spinae,  fseviffimo 
Morbo,”  ibid.  1674.  “ Lindenius  renovatus,”  an  aug- 

mented edition  of  the  work  of  J.  Ant.  Vander  Linden,  “ De 
Scriptis  Medicis,”  in  two  volumes  4to.,  1686,  and  “ Syl- 
loge  Cafuum  Medicorum  Incantationi  vulgo  adferibi  foli- 
torum,  maximeque  pra:  caeteris  memorabilium,”  ibid.  1698, 
1715,410.:  a curious  fubjeCt,  but  treated  with  too  little 
difenmination  between  real  and  fuppofititious  faCts.  Eloy 
Di6t.  Hill.  Gen.  Biog. 

MERCCEUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriCt  of  Tulles  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Tulles.  The  place 
contains  825,  and  the  canton  6971  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  225  kiliometres,  in  1 J communes. 

MERCURIAL,  fomething  that  confifts  of,  or  bears  a 
relation  to  mercury,  or  quickfilver. 

We  fay  alfo,  a mercurial  perfon,  to  denote  a perfon  of  a 
brifk,  volatile  complexion  ; fuch  perfons  being  fuppofed  by 
aftrologers  to  be  under  the  more  immediate  influence  of  the 
planet  Mercury.  We  fay,  mercurial  fumes,  mercurial 
fpirits,  & c.  with  reference  to  the  mineral  mercury. 

Mercurial  Bevel.  See  Level. 

Mercurial  Medicines.  See  Mercurials. 

Mercurial  Phofphorus,  Pump,  Salivation,  Thermometer' 
See  the  fubftantives. 

Mercurial  Unguents,  FriBions,  See.  See  Salivation. 

Mercurial  Waters.  See  Water. 

Mercurials,  medicines  compofed  or  prepared  of  mer- 
cury, or  quickfilver.  See  Mercury  iq  the  Materia  Me- 
ttle a. 

MERCURIALI,  Girolamo,  in  Biography,  a learned 
and  eminent  phyfician,  was  born  at  Forli,  in  Romagna,  in 
September  1530.  The  places  at  which  he  received  his  edu- 
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cation  are  not  accurately  known,  but  probably  were  Bologna 
and  Padua,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  received 
his  doctor's  degree  ; but  fome  affert,  that  he  graduated  at 
Venice  in  1555.  He  fettled  in  the  practice  of  his  profeffion 
at  his  native  town,  and  at  Ihe  age  of  32  was  delegated  on 
fome  public  bulinefs  to  pope  Pius  IV.,  at  Rome.  He 
evinced  fo  much  talent,  and  acquired  fo  much  efteem  at  the 
pontifical  court,  efpecially  with  cardinal  Alexander  Far. 
nefe,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  citizenfhip  of  Rome, 
and  was  ftrongly  invited  to  refide  there.  The  opportunities 
which  the  public  libraries  and  collections  of  antiquities  in 
that  metropolis  prefented  for  the  purfuit  of  his  favourite 
ftudies,  led  him  to  accept  the  invitation  ; and  during  his 
abode  there,  he  not  only  employed  himfelf  in  his  profeffional 
concerns,  but  ftudied  the  claffical  literature,  ar.d  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  with  great  ardour.  The  refult  of  thefe 
relearches  was  a learned  and  elegant  work,  which  acquired 
him  much  celebrity  in  the  literary  world,  and  which  was 
firff  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1569,  under  the  title  of  “ De 
Arte  Gymnaffica  Libri  fex,”  4to.  It  was  many  times  re- 
printed. It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a philological  than  a 
medical  performance  ; fince,  while  it  throws  much  light  on 
the  private  life  and  cuffoms  of  the  ancients,  its  reafonings  and 
precepts  are  almolt  wholly  derived  from  their  fchools.  The 
reputation  of  this  work  brought  him  an  invitation,  in  the 
fame  year,  to  the  firff  medical  chair  in  the  univerfity  of 
Padua,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  fucceffor  to  Anthony 
Francanzano,  a man  of  fuch  high  reputation,  that  he  had 
been  called  the  Efculapius  of  his  age.  The  character  of 
Mercuriali,  however,  was  not  diminilhed  by  the  fplendour  of 
that  of  his  predeceffor,  and  his  fame  foon  extended  through- 
out Europe.  In  j 573  he  was  called  to  Vienna  by  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  II.,  to  confult  refpeCting  a fevere  iilnefs 
under  which  that  perfonage  laboured  ; and  his  treatment  was 
fo  fuccefsful,  that  he  returned  loaded  with  valuable  prefents, 
and  honoured  with  the  dignities  of  a knight  and  count  pa- 
latine. He  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  profefforial  office 
during  the  period  of  eighteen  years,  and  his  ftipend  had  been 
gradually  augmented  to  a greater  fum  than  had  ever  been, 
allotted  to  a medical  chair,  when,  in  1587,  he  removed  to 
Bologna,  where  he  was  attended  by  a numerous  audience. 
This  removal  has  been  partly  attributed  to  a degree  of  dif- 
fatisfaCtion  or  felf-accufation,  in  confequence  of  an  error  of 
judgment,  which  had  been  committed  by  him  and  Capivaccio, 
feveral  years  before,  when  they  were  called  to  Venice,  in 
order  to  give  their  advice  refpeCting  a pellilential  difordcr, 
which  prevailed  in  that  city.  On  this  occafiori  both  he  and 
his  colleague  feem  to  have  fallen  into  the  miltake  of  feveral 
medical  theorifts,  of  denying  the  reality  of  contagion  ; and 
their  counfels  were  faid  to  have  been  productive  of  extenlive 
mifehief.  Neverthelefs  his  reputation  appears  to  have  fuf- 
fered  little  from  this  error  ; for  he  was  invited  by  Ferdinand, 
the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  to  fettle  at  Pifa  in  1599,  where 
he  was  ordered  a ftipend  of  eighteen  hundred  golden  crowns, 
which  was  ultimately  railed  to  two  thoufand.  He  had  not 
refided  long  at  Pifa,  however,  before  the  fevere  calculous 
affections,  under  which  he  laboured,  rendered  him  incapable 
of  attending  to  his  profeffional  and  profefforial  duties,  and 
he  retired  to  his  native  town.  He  funk  under  his  difordcr  in 
1606,  and  was  interred,  with  great  honours,  in  a chapel, 
which  he  had  himfelf  ereCted  at  Forli.  He  left  a large  pro- 
perty in  money  and  effects,  among  which  was  a valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures  ; and  he  made  a great  number  of  cha- 
ritable bequelts. 

Mercuriali  was  a voluminous  writer,  as  the  following  ca- 
talogue of  his  works  will  evince.  He  was  a learned  com- 
mentator on  Hippocrates’,  and  edited  a claffified  collection  of 
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his  works.  Like  the  learned  of  his  age,  however,  he  was' 
bigotted  to  the  dodrines  of  the  ancients,  and  fond  of  hypo- 
thetical reafoning,  to  the  difparagement  of  found  obferva- 
tion  ; and  he  llrongly  imbued  his  pupils  with  the  fame  erro- 
neous principles.  His  firll  publication  was  a trad  entitled 
“ Nomothefaurus,  feu  Ratio  ladandi  Infantes.”  His  fe- 
cund, the  work  “ De  Arte  Gymnaftica”  before  mentioned. 
3.  “ Variarum  Ledionum  in  Medicinae  Scriptoribus  et  aliis, 
Libri  iv.,”  Venice  1571.  4.  “ De  Morbis  Cutaneis,  et  om- 
nibus corporis  humani  Excrementis,”  ib.  1572.  3.  “Trac- 

tatus  de  Maculis  pciliferis  et  Hydrophobia,”  Bade,  1577. 
6.  “ De  Pellilcntia  in  univcrfum,  prafertim  verb  de  Veneta 
et  P*tavina,”  Venice  1577.  7-  “ Hippocratis  Opera  Grasce 

et  Latine,”  ibid.  1578.  8.  “ De  Morbis  Muliebribus  Pras- 

lediones,”  Bade,  1582.  9.  “ De  Morbis  ptieroruin  Trac- 

tatus  locupletiffimi,”  Venice,  1583.  10.  “ De  Venenis  et 

Morbis  venenofis,”  ibid.  1584.  11.  “ De  Decoratione 

liber,”  ibid.  1585.  12.  “ Confultationes  et  Refponfa  Me- 

dicinalia.”  Four  volumes  were  fitccefhvely  pubhlhedin  1587, 
1590,  and  1597  } and  were  republilhed  together  after  his 
death.  13.  “Tradatusde  Compofitione  Medicamentorum, 
De  Morbis  oculorum  et  aurium,”  ibid.  1590.  14.  “ De 

Hontinis  Generatione,”  1597.  15.  “ Commentarii  in  Hip- 

poc.  Coi  Prognoftica,  Prorrhetica,  See.”  ibid.  1597. 
16.  “ Medicina  Pradica,  feu,  de  cognofcendis,  difeernendis, 
et  curandis  omnibus  humani  corporis  affedibus,”  Francfort, 
1602,  folio.  All  thefe  works  have  been  feveral  times  re- 
printed, and  fomeof  them  were  feleded  after  his  death,  and 
printed  together,  under  the  title  of  “ Opufcula  aurea  et  fe- 
lediora,”  Venice,  1644,  folio.  Eloy  Did.  Hill,  de  la 
Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

MERCURIALIS,  in  Botany,  is  faid  to  have  been  fo 
named,  in  ancient  times,  after  Mercury,  its  reputed  dif- 
coverer.  This  etymology  is  at  lead  as  probable,  if  not  fo 
ingenious,  as  that  preferred  by  Ambrofinns,  who  fays  Mer- 
curialise properly  Muliercularis , becaufeitis  ufed  by  young 
wenches  ( mulierculis ) as  a laxative,  in  fallads.  If  the  Lin- 
ntean  Mercurialis  be  intended,  certainly  a very  fmall  dofe 
would  be  fufficient,  if  not  dangerous,  and  we  cannot  but 
fufped  a confufion  of  different  plants  under  the  name  in 
queftion.  A fimilar  error  refpeding  the  Englifh  name, 
Mercury,  has  crept  into  our  article  Linozostis,  without 
any  communication  with  the  writer  of  the  prefent.  The 
plant  called  Englifh  Mercury  is  Chenopodium  Bonus-Hen- 
ricus,  an  excel’ent  pet-herb,  very  nearly  akin  to  Spinach ; 
whereas  the  Mercurialis,  or  Mercury,  properly  fo  denomi- 
nated, is  a virulent  poifon.  from  the  ufe  of  which,  by  mif- 
take  for  the  former,  the  moll  dangerous  conftquences  have 
followed,  as  Ray  and  others  relate.  Such  an  error  is  the 
more  carefully  to  be  guarded  again!!,  as  this  poifonous  plant 
is  by  far  the  r.iotl  common  of  the  two.  See  Linozostis 
and  Chenopodium. — Linn.  Gen.  327.  Schreb.  695.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  S m.  FI.  Brit.  1083.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
cd.  1.  v.  3.408.  Juff.  385.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.  116. 
Illuftr.  t.  820.  Gxrtn.  t.  107. — Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia 
Enneandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricocca,  Linn.  Euphorbia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  in  three  deep,  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  concave,  fpreading  fegments.  Cor.  none,  except 
the  calyx  be  fo  confidered.  Siam.  Filaments  from  nine  to 
twelve,  capillary,  llraight,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; anthers 
formed  of  a pair  of  globofe  cells. 

Female,  Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male.  Cor.  none.  Nec- 
tary of  two  fharp  awl  fhaped  bodies,  one  at  each  fide  of  the 
germen,  and  lodged  in  its  furrow,  but  not  always  prefent. 
Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  compreffed,  with  a furrow 
at  each  fide,  hifpid  ; ftyles  two,  reflexed',  horn-like,  hifpid  ; 


fligmas  acute,  reflexed.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh,  pouch- 
like, two-lobed,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary,  roundifh. 

Obf.  M.  ambigua  is  monoecious,  and  M.  annua  occafion- 
ally  fo.  M.  afra,  mentioned  by  Schreber,  is  Hydrocotyle 
villofa,  a plant  of  a totally  different  nature. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  in  three  deep  fegments.  Corolla 
none.  Stamens  from  nine  to  twelve.  Anthers  of  two 
globes. 

Female,  Calyx  in  three  deep  fegments.  Corolla  none. 
Styles  two.  Capfule  two-lobed,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  fo- 
litary. 

1.  M.  perennis.  Perennial  Mercury,  or  Dog’s  Mercury. 
— Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1463.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  2.  t.63.  Mill. 
Illuftr.  t.  91.  FI.  Dan.  t.  400.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1S72. 
(Cynocrambe  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  633.  Camer  Epit.  998, 
999.  Fuchf.  Hill.  444.  Ger.  em.  333.) — Stem  quite 
Ample.  Leaves  rough.  Root  creeping.— Common  and 
plentiful  in  bufhy  places  throughout  Europe,  in  the  fpring, 
flowering  in  April  or  May.  The  roots  are  perennial,  creep- 
ing and  matted  together  to  a great  extent.  Herb  fetid,  dark 
green,  roughilh,  12  or  18  inches  high,  with  a round  un~ 
branched  Jlem,  moll  leafy  about  the  fummit.  Leaves  op- 
polite,  ftalked,  ovate,  acute,  crenate,  hairy,  with  mem- 
branous, reflexed,  intrafoliaceous  Jlipulas.  Flowers  green, 
always  dioecious,  in  axillary,  ftalked,  upright  clufters. 
Capfule  rough  with  hairs.  When  dried,  the  leaves  often 
affume  a blue  tint,  indicating  the  afftnity  of  the  genup  to 
Croton  tinclorium.  This  has  been  obferved  before,  but  we 
know  of  no  experiments  that  have  proved  this  plant  ufeful 
in  dyeing.  That  it  is  the  Xivo^wric  of  Diofcorides,  Ins 
defeription  leaves  no  doubt,  and  he  recommends  it  as  a pot- 
herb, of  a purgative  quality.  Pofiibly  boiling,  or  the  ad- 
mixture of  oily  fubftances,  may  render  it  mild,  and  lefs  dan- 
gerous. 

2.  M.  annua.  Annual,  or  French  Mercury.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1463.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  68.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  339.. 
(M.  mas  et  feemina  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  633,  634.  Ca- 
mer. Epit.  996,  997.  Fuchf.  Hill.  473,  476.  Ger. 
em.  332.  Dod.  Pempt.  638.) — Stem  crofs-branched. 
Leaves  ovate,  fmooth.  Flowers  racemofe.  Root  fibrous. 
— Native  of  cultivated  and  wafte  ground,  chiefly  in  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  common  about  London, 
Norwich,  and  fome  other  towns,  but  not  in  the  north  of 
England ; flowering  in  autumn.  From  the  former  it  is 
readily  diftinguilhed  by  its  fibrous  annual  root,  and  bulhy 

Jlem.  The  whole  herb  moreover  is  fmooth,  of  a deep 
Alining  green,  fmelling  difagreeably,  fomething  like  Elder, 
Leaves  ftalked,  ovate,  acute,  ferrated.  Spiles  much  asm 
M.  perennis,  but  there  are  no  linear  feales  at  each  fide  of  the 
germen,  and  the  capfule  is  prickly  or  warty.  A few  male 
flowers  are  often  found  difperfed  upon  the  female  plant ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  a few  female  ones  upon  the  male  now  and 
then  occur.  The  prefent  fpecies,  like  the  former,  is  faid  to 
have  been  ufed  as  a pot-herb,  and  to  be  of  an  emollient  qua- 
lity. It  is,  we  believe,. the  leaft  virulent  and  dangerous  of 
the  two,  but  its  naufeous  flavour  i3  not  promifing  of  any 
good  property.  The  feeds  are  faid  by  Lamarck  to  be  very- 
fattening  to  fmall  birds,  efpecially  to  the  delicious  Becafico, 
Motacilla  Ficedula  ; which  is  not  unlikely,  confidering  the 
oily  nature  of  feveral  feeds  in  thismtural  order. 

3.  M.  ambigua.  Intermediate  Mercury.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1463.  Linn.  fil.  Dec.  1.  13.  t 8. — Stem  crofs-branched. 
Leaves  ovate,  nearly  fmooth. . Flowers  monoecious,  in  axil- 
lary tufts. — Native  of  Spain.  Linnaeus  cultivated  it  in  the 
Upfal  garden,  and  found  it  conllant  from  feed,  yet  its  whole 
appearance  is  fo  like  the  laft,  that-he  was  latterly  difpofed , 
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to  think  It  a variety.  The  flowers  however  are  not  fpiked, 
but  prow,  male  and  female  together,  in  little  axillary  tufts, 
each  flower  on  a fimple  (talk,  the  males  moft  numerous. 

4.  M.  elliptic  a.  Shrubby  Mercury.  Lamarck  n.  4. 

(M.  lulitanica  fruticofa,  amygdali  folio;  Tourn.  Inft.  534. 
M.  tenuitolia  fruticofa  perennis  ; Grid.  Lufit.  63.) — Stem 
crdfs-b  ranched,  fhrubby.  Leaves  elliptical,  crenate,  fmooth. 
— Native  of  Portugal.  Gathered  near  Faro  by  the  abbe 
Durand.  We  have  feen  it  alfo  in  Tournefort’s  herbarium. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a very  diftindl  fpecies,  unknown  to 
Linnseus.  The  fhrubby  perennial  Jlem,  and  the  much 
fmaller,  elliptical,  obtufe,  crenate,  not  ferrated,  leaves , at 
once  diftinguifti  it.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  axillary  ; the 
males  in  fhort,  denfe,  folitary,  (talked  fpikes ; the  females 
on  fmgle-flowered,  (imple,  fhorter  (talks,  two  or  three  toge- 
ther. Germen  fmooth  and  even,  accompanied  at  each  fide 
by  a fmall,  linear,  whitifh  fcale.  The  leaves  and  young 
twigs  have  often,  in  the  dry  plant,  a reddilh  or  purplifti 
hue. 

5.  M.  longiflolia.  Long-leaved  Mercury.  Lamarck  n.  5. 
— Stem  crols-branched.  Leaves  oblong,  downy,  green, 
with  blunt  ferratures.  Fruit  woolly. — Defcribed  by  La- 
marck from  the  herbarium  ofThouin.  Its  native  country  is 
unknown.  The flem  is  about  a foot  high,  branched,  (lender 
and  weak,  (lightly  downy.  Leaves  (talked,  fpreading,  ob- 
long or  fomewhat  elliptical,  about  an  inch  and  half  long, 
and  not  above  five  or  Ax  lines  broad,  being  of  a much  nar- 
rower (liape  than  thofe  of  any  other  fpecies.  They  are 
dark  green,  clothed  on  both  Tides  with  depreffed  hairs, 
which  render  them  rather  filky ; the  margin  ferrated,  with 
fhort,  blunt,  glandular,  curved  teeth.  Footflalks  about 
three  lines  long,  with  a pair  of  lateral  glands  at  the  top, 
and  a pair  of  (hort  downy  flipulat  at  their  bafe.  Flowers 
axillary,  greenifli,  dioecious;  the  males  in  folitary,  (lender, 
(talked  fpikes;  females  folitary,  on  fimple  diort  (talks.  Ger- 
men  and  capfule  hoary  and  woolly,  accompanied  by  a (lender 
fcale  at  each  (ide. 

6.  M.  tomentofa.  Downy  Mercury.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1465. 
(Phylion  arrhenogonon,  five  maridcum;  Ger.  em.  333.  f.  2; 
and  Ph.  theligonon,  (ive  fceminificum  ; f.  3.) — Whole  plant 
finely  downy  and  hoary.  Stem  fomewhat  (hrubby.  Leaves 
oblong,  more  or  lets  ferrated.  — Native  of  Spain  and  the 
fouth  of  France.  Known  from  all  the  reft  by  its  white 
hoary  afpedt,  caufed  by  the  foft  downy  denfe  hairs  which 
clothe  every  part.  The  Jlem  is  moft  branched  in  the  male 
plant,  the  flowers  of  which  grow  in  little  round  heads,  either 
folitary,  or  feveral  one  above  another,  on  fimple,  folitary, 
axillary  (talks.  The  female  flowers  are  axillary,  folitary, 
on  fimple  (talks,  on  a feparate  pLnt.  Some  female  flowers 
neverthelefs  are  occafionally  interfperfed  on  the  former,  as 
Gerarde’s  cut,  borrowed  from  Clufius,  well  expreffes.  The 
leaves  of  both  are  nearly  feflile,  oblong,  acute,  veiny,  gene- 
rally more  or  lefs  ferrated,  though  fometimes  nearly  entire. 
The  ideas  of  the  ancient  botanilts,  from  whence  the  above 
names  originated,  are  truly  abfurd.  They  not  only  miltook 
the  female,  plant  for  the  male,  on  account  of  the  (hape  of 
the  capfule,  in  which  they  were  pleafed  to  find  a certain  ana- 
tomical refemblance;  but  they  gratuitoufiy  fuppofed  that 
the  herb,  on  account  of  fuch  refemblance,  would  be  effica- 
cious in  procuring  male  children,  while  the  real  male  plant 
was  prefumed  to  favour  the  generation  of  girls. 

7 M.  inclica.  Indian  Mercury.  Loureir.  Cochinch. 
628.— Stem  fhrubby,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceo- 
late, fmooth  and  naked.  Styles  three. — Native  of  Cochin- 
china,  according  to  Loureiro,  who  fays  the  frefh  leaves, 
boiled  in  broth,  have  a mildly  purging  quality,  witliout  any 
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bad  effedVs ; and  that  the  plant  is  called  Ran  mat,  or  Luc 
mat.  The  Jlem  is  (hrubby,  (Iraight,  fix  feet  high,  with 
round  afeending  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  fer- 
rated, fmooth  and  finning.  Flowers  dioecious,  lateral,  of 
the  proper  (tru&ure  of  a Mercurialis,  except  that  the  ger- 
men is  faid  to  be  tliree-lobed,  with  three  Jlyles , which,  as 
well  as  the  alternate  leaves,  induces  fome  fulpicion  refpedt- 
ing  the  genus.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

In  the  firft  edition  of  Sp  PI.  1036,  occurs  a Mercurialis 
procumbens,  not  quoted  by  that  name  in  any  fubfequent  work 
of  Linnaeus.  This  however  appears  by  the  fynonyms  and 
his  herbarium  to  be  Croton  Ric'uiocarpus,  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2.  1427. 
See  Croton,  n 90. 

Mercurialis,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  the  fpecies  called 
French  mercury,  Mercurialis  annua,  with  branched  ftalks, 
and  fmooth  glofly  leaves,  grows  wild  in  gardens  and  dung- 
hills. This  plant  is  mucilaginous,  and  was  formerly  much  em- 
ployed as  an  emollient.  It  was  eaten  like  fpinach,  and  when 
ufed  in  ccnfiderable  quantity  it  opens  the  bowels.  Accord- 
ingly Tournefort  informs  us,  that  the  French  made  a fyrnp 
of  it,  two  ounces  of  which  was  given  as  a purge  ; and  that 
they  ufed  it  in  clylteis  and  peffaries,  mixing  one  part  of 
honey  with  one  and  a half  of  juice.  In  England  it  is  now 
difregarded.  A cataplafm  of  the  leaves  has  been  recom- 
mended in  pains  of  the  limbs,  in  tumours,  and  even  in  ulcers, 
which  it  cleanfes  and  diipofes  to  heal.  Poor  people  in  coun- 
try places  ufe  it  as  a cataplafm  for  the  rheumatifm,  and  even 
fpr  the  gout.  There  is  anol her  fpecies,  called  cynocrambe, 
and  dog’s  mercury,  Mercurialis  perennis,  which  grows  wild 
in  woods  and  hedges  ; this,  though  more  acceptable  to  the 
palate,  as  an  cleraceous  herb,  than  the  foregoing,  has  lately 
been  found  to  poffefs  noxious  qualities,  and  to  aft  as  a violent 
narcotic.  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  203.)  In  drying  it  turns 
blue,  and  fteeped  in  water,  it  affords  a fine  deep  blue  colour ; 
but  which,  Dr.  Stokes  fays,  is  unhappily  deftruftible  both 
by  acids  and  alkalies,  and  recoverable  by  no  means  that  he 
hath  been  able  to  difcover.  Miller  by  Martyn. 

MERCURIFICATION,  in  Metallurgic  Chemiflry,  the 
obtaining  the  mercury  from  metallic  minerals  in  its  fluid  form. 
See  Mercury  in  Mineralogy  and  Chemiflry. 

MERCURIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Corfica  or 
Golo,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  department  of 
Corte.  The  canton  contains  2378  inhabitants. 

MERCURY,  8,  in  fljlronomy,  the  (mailed  of  the  in- 
ferior planets,  and  the  nearelt  to  the  fun. 

The  mean  dillance  of  Mercury  from  the  fun  is  to  that  of 
our  earth  from  the  fun  a3  387 1 o to  100000  : and  his  real  dif- 
tance  from  the  fun  36,841,468  miles.  The  eccentricity  7955.4. 
The  inclination  ot  it6  orbit,  that  is,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  7 degrees, 
and  the  fecular  change  of  the  inclination  by  the  adtion  of  the 
other  planets  + 20.43.  The  diameter  of  Mercury,  mea- 
fured  by  Dr.  Bradley  in  1723,  in  its  tranfit  over  the  fun’s 
difc,  with  a micrometer  to  Huygens’s  telelcope  of  120  feet 
long,  was  found  to  be  ; hence  its  diameter  at  the 

mean  diftance  of  the  earth  will  be  j".2~.  M de  la  Lande, 
from  the  tranlit  in  1753,  found  it  to  be  6".$  ; and  therefore 
it  may  be  Hated  at  7 '.  Von  Zach  fays,  that  the  mean  appa- 
rent diameter  of  Mercury  is  r.ot  fo  much  as  7",  probably 
little  more  than  5''.  Its  real  diameter  to  that  ot  the  earth  is 
nearly  as  0.4  to  1,  or  3180  miles.  The  mean  apparent  dia- 
meter of  the  fun  at  Mercury  is  = 80' ; the  denlity  of  Mer- 
cury to  that  of  the  earth  is  as  2.5833  to  1 ; its  quantity  of 
matter  to  that  of  the  earth  as  o.  16536  to  1,  the  quantities  of 
matter  in  fpherical  bodies  being  as  the  cubes  of  their  dia- 
meters and  denfities  conjointly  ; the  weights  of  equal  bodies, 
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Or  gravities,  on  the  furfaces  of  Mercury  and  the  Earth,  are 
as  1.0333  to  x,  fuch  weights  varying  as  the  diameters  and 
denfities  conjointly  : the  place  of  the  afcending  node  of  Mer- 
cury in  1750  Xs  15°  20'  43";  fecular  motion  of  the  node 
1°  12’  10"  ; the  annual  motion  of  the  node  by  the  a&ion  of 
the  other  planets  — 8.98  ; the  preceflion  50.25,  and  the 
motion  in  longitude  41.27.  The  place  of  the  aphelion 
8s  14°  22' ; the  mean  plaoe  of  the  planet  5s  1 1°  54' ; the  mo- 
tion of  the  aphelion  in  longitude  in  too  years  xJ  34'.  The 
tropical  revolution  of  Mercury  87d  23h  14'  33"  ; the  fidereal 
revolution  87*  23h  15'  44".  For  further  particulars  fee 
Density,  Diameter,  Distance,  Excentricity,  and  Pla- 
nets. As  the  intenfuies  of  light  and  heat,  which  the  pla- 
nets receive  from  the  fun,  vary  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of 
their  didances  from  the  fun  ; and  a9  the  proportional  dif- 
tances  of  Mercury  and  the  Earth  are  as  4 to  10,  we  lhall  have 

| QZ 

the  inverfe  fquares  — to  1,  or  6.25  to  1 for  the  relative  in- 
4 

tenfities  of  light  and  heat  at  Mercury  and  the  Earth. 

According  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  heat  and  light  of  the 
fun  on  the  furfacc  of  Mercury,  are  almoft  feven  times  as  in- 
tenfe  as  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  fummer  : 
which,  as  he  found  by  experiments  made  for  that  purpofe  by 
a thermometer,  is  fufficient  to  make  water  boil.  Such  a de- 
gree of  heat,  therefore,  mull  render  Mercury  uninhabitable 
to  creatures  of  our  conftitution.  And  if  bodies  on  its  fur- 
face  be  not  inflamed,  and  fet  on  fire,  it  mull  be  becaufe  their 
degree  of  denlity  is  proportionably  greater  than  that  of  fuch 
bodies  is  with  us.  The  revolution  of  Mercury  round  the 
fun,  or  his  year,  has  been  already  ftated  ; but  his  diurnal 
revolution,  or  the  length  of  his  day,  is  not  yet  determined  ; 
nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  has  fuch  a motion  round  his  own 
axis  or  not. 

What  variety  of  weather  or  feafons  it  may  be  liable  to,  we 
are  (till  at  a lofs  to  determine  ; as  not  knowing  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  axis  to  the  plane  of  his  orbit. 

Mercury  changes  its  phafes,  like  the  moon,  according  to 
its  feveral  pofitions  with  regard  to  the  fun  and  earth  ; except 
only  that  he  never  appears  quite  full,  becaufe  his  enlightened 
fide  is  never  turned  direftly  towards  us,  but  when  he  is  fo 
near  the  fun  as  to  be  loll  to  our  fight  in  his  beams.  And  as 
his  enlightened  fide  is  always  towards  the  fun,  it  is  plain  that 
he  Ihines  not  by  any  light  of  his  own  ; for  if  he  did,  lie 
would  conftantly  appear  round.  This  planet,  when  viewed 
with  Dr.  Herfchel's  ten  feet  refleCtor,  and  with  other  te- 
lelcopes,  appeared  much  darker  than  any  of  the  folar  fpots, 
and  perfe&iy  well  defined  ; no  irregularity  of  form  having 


been  perceptible  at  the  moment  of  contaft  ; but  the  oh- 
fervation  appears  to  have  been  intermitted  at  the  inllant  of 
the  approach  of  the  planet  to  the  fun’s  limb.  Dr.  Herfchel 
could  not  perceive  the  flighted  degree  of  ellipticity  in  the 
form  of  the  planet’s  dife. 

The  fituation  of  this  planet  proves  evidently,  that  the 
hypothefis  of  Ptolemy  is  falfe  : for  Mercury  is  fometimes 
ohferved  betwixt  the  earth  and  fun  ; and  fometimes  beyond 
the  fun.  But  the  earth  is  never  found  between  Mercury  and 
the  fun  ; which  however  mull  happen,  if  the  fpheres  of  all 
the  planets  encompaffed  the  earth,  as  a centre,  according  to 
the  Ptolemaic  fcherne. 

The  diameter  of  the  fun,  viewed  from  Mercury,  would 
appear  between  two  and  three  times  as  big  as  it  appears  on 
our  earth  ; that  planet  being  fo  much  nearer  to  him  than  we 
are,  and  therefore  the  fun’s  difle  would  appear  feven  times  as 
large  as  to  us.  Mercury’s  greateft  diftance  from  the  fun, 
with  regard  to  us,  never  exceeds  twenty-eight  degrees  twenty 
minutes  (fee  Elongation);  whence  it  is  feldom  vifible,. 
being  commonly  either  loll  in  the  fun’s  light,  or,  when  the 
molt  remote  from  the  fun,  in  the  crepufculum.  The  bed 
obfervations  of  this  planet  are  thofe  made  when  it  is  feen  on 
the  fun’s  dilk  ; for,  in  its  lower  conjunction,  it  paffes  before 
the  fun  like  a little  fpot,  eclipfing  a fmall  part  of  his  body, 
only  obfervable  with  a telefcope. 

The  node  from  which  Mercury  afeends  northward  above 
the  ecliptic,  is  in  the  15th  degree  of  Taurus;  the  oppofite 
in  the  15th  degree  of  Scorpio.  The  earth  is  in  thefe  points 
about  the  6th  of  November,  and  4th  of  May,  new  ityle  j 
and  when  Mercury  comes  to  either  of  his  nodes  at  his  in- 
ferior conjunction  about  thefe  times,  he  will1  appear  in  this 
manner  to  pafs  over  the  dife  of  the  fun.  But  in  all  other 
parts  of  his  orbit,  his  conjunctions  are  invifible,  becaufe  he 
either  goes  above  or  below  the  fun.  The  firft  obfervation  of 
this  kind  was  that  of  Gafiendi,  in  November,  1631.  Se- 
veral fubfequent  obfervations  of  the  like  tranfits  are  coh- 
leCted  in  Du  Hamel’s  Hill,  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Sciences, 
p.470.  ed.  2.  See  Dr.  Hailey’s  Accounts  of  the  Tranfits 
of  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  193.  See 
Transit. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  Mercury,  the  folar  fpots  will  appear 
to  traverfe  his  dife  fometimes  in  a right  line  from  eait  to 
weft,  and  fometimes  elliptically.  As  the  other  planets  are 
above  Mercury,  their  phenomena  will  be  nearly  the  fame 
there  as  with  us.  Venus  and  the  Earth,  when  in  oppefitioa 
to  the  fun,  will  Ihine  with  full  orbs,  and  afford  a noble  light 
to  that  planet. 
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Table  1.  Epochs  of  the  Mean  Longitude  of  Mercury. 


Years. 

Mean  Long. 

Aphelion. 

Node. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M.  S. 

s. 

D.  M.  S. 

Nat.  J.C. 

o 

8 

24 

O 

44 

7 

l6 

13  21 

0 

24  17  48 

IOO 

1 1 

8 

5 

4 

7 

17 

47  6 

O 

25  29  58 

1400 

7 

1 1 

1 

24 

8 

8 

5 51 

1 

1188 

1 500 

9 

2> 

5 

44 

8 

9 

39  36 

1 

12  20  18 

B.  N.  s. 

1600 

to 

28 

14  3s 

8 

1 1 

13  21 

1 

13  32  28 

C. 

1700 

1 

8 

13 

26 

8 

12 

47  6 

1 

H 44  3s 

B. 

1740 

2 

7 

51 

10 

8 

13 

24  36 

1 

J5  J3  3° 

B. 

1760 

2 

22 

40 

2 

8 

*3 

43  21 

1 

15  27  56 

B. 

1780 

3 

7 

28 

52 

8 

14 

2 6 

1 

15  42  22 

1786 

2 

3 

52 

47 

8 

H 

7 44 

1 

15  46  42 

1787 

3 

27 

35 

5° 

8 

14 

8 40 

1 

!5  47  25 

B. 

1788 

5 

25 

24 

26 

8 

14 

9 36 

1 

15  48  8 

1789 

7 

l9 

7 

3° 

8 

I4 

10  32 

1 

15  48  51 

1790 

9 

12 

5° 

33 

8 

H 

1 1 28 

1 

J5  49  35 

I791 

1 1 

6 

33 

37 

8 

J4 

12  25 

1 

1 y 50  18 

B. 

1792 

1 

4 

22 

13 

8 

H 

13  21 

1 

15  51  1 

1793 

2 

28 

5 

16 

8 

14 

14  17 

I 

51  45 

*794 

4 

21 

48 

20 

8 

H 

15  T3 

1 

15  52  28 

*795 

6 

15 

31 

23 

8 

H 

16  10 

1 

i5  53  11 

B. 

1796 

8 

13 

19 

59 

8 

T4 

17  6 

1 

J5  53  55 

1797 

10 

7 

3 

O 

8 

H 

18  2 

1 

*5  54  3s 

1798 

0 

0 

46 

6 

8 

14 

18  58 

1 

15  55  21 

i"99 

1 

24 

29 

10 

8 

H 

J9  55 

1 

15  56  4 

C. 

1800 

3 

18 

12 

13 

8 

14 

20  51 

1 

13  56  48_ 

i8ox 

5 

11 

55 

16 

8 

14 

21  47 

1 

15  57  3 1 

1802 

7 

7 38 

20 

8 

*4 

22  43 

1 

15  58  14 

1803 

8 

29 

21 

23 

8 

23  40 

1 

J5  58  57 

B. 

1804 

10 

27 

9 

59 

8 

14 

24  36 

1 

i5  59  4l 

1805 

O 

20 

53 

3 

8 

H 

25  32 

1 

16  0 24 

1806 

2 

14  36 

6 

8 

H 

26  29 

1 

16  j 8 

1807 

4 

8 

19 

10 

8 

M 

27  25 

I 

16  1 51 

B. 

1808 

6 

6 

7 46 

8 

H 

2S  21 

1 

16  2 34 

1809 

7 

29 

50  49 

8 

*4 

29  J7 

1 

16  3 17 

1810 

9 

23 

33 

53 

8 

H 3°  J3 

1 

16  4 1 

181 1 

1 1 

17 

16  c 6 

8 

14 

31  1° 

1 

16  4 44 

B. 

1812 

X 

15 

5 

32 

8 

14  32  6 

I 

16  5 27 

1813 

3 

8 48  36 

8 

14 

33  2 

1 

16  6 10 

1814 

5 

2 

3i 

39 

8 

I4  33  5° 

1 

16  6 54 

1815 

6 

26 

14  43 

8 

H 34  55 

I 

16  7 37 

B. 

1816 

8 

24 

3 

19 

8 

H 35  5l 

1 

16  8 20 

1817 

to 

17  46 

22 

8 

H 36  47 

1 

16  9 4 

1818 

0 

1 1 

29 

26 

8 

H 

37  43 

1 

16  9 47 

1819 

2 

5 

12 

29 

8 

14  38  40 

1 

l6  TO  30 

B. 

1820 

4 

3 

1 

5 

8 

H 39  36 

1 

l6  I I 14 

Table  II.  Mean  Motion  of  Mercury  for  Tears. 


Years. 

VLot.  ir 

Long. 

Mot.  Aphel. 

Mot.  Node. 

s. 

D. 

M.  s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

D. 

M.  S. 

1 

1 

23 

43  3 

0 

O 

O 

56 

O 

0 43 

2 

3 

l7 

26  7 

O 

O 

I 

52 

O 

1 27 

3 

5 

1 1 

9 10 

0 

O 

0 

49 

O 

2 10 

B. 

4 

7 

8 57  4^ 

0 

O 

3 

45 

O 

2 53 

5 

9 

2 

40  50 

0 

O 

4 

41 

O 

3 36 

6 

to 

26 

23  53 

0 

O 

5 

37 

O 

4 20 

7 

O 

20 

6 57 

O 

O 

6 

34 

O 

5 3 

B. 

8 

2 

*7 

55  33 

0 

O 

7 

3° 

O 

5 46 

9 

4 

1 1 

38  36 

0 

O 

8 

26 

O 

6 3° 

10 

6 

5 

21  40 

0 

O 

9 

22 

O 

7 13 

I X 

7 

29 

4 43 

0 

O 

10 

19 

O 

7 56 

B. 

12 

9 

26 

53  l9 

0 

O 

1 1 

*5 

O 

8 40 

13 

1 1 

20 

36  23 

0 

O 

12 

1 1 

O 

9 23 

14 

1 

H 

19  26 

O 

O 

13 

8 

O 

10  6 

l5 

3 

8 

2 29 

O 

O 

H 

4 

O 

10  49 

B. 

16 

5 

5 

51  6 

0 

O 

15 

0 

O 

11  33 

17 

6 

29 

34  9 

0 

O 

1 5 

56 

O 

1 2 16 

18 

s 

23 

17  12 

0 

O 

16 

52 

C 

12  59 

19 

10 

17 

0 16 

0 

O 

17 

49 

0 

»3  43 

B. 

20 

0 

14  48  52 

0 

O 

18 

45 

0 

14  26 

40 

0 

29 

37  44 

0 

O 

37 

30 

0 

28  52 

60 

I 

14  26  36 

0 

O 

56  15 

0 

43  18 

80 

I 

29 

15  28 

0 

I 

*5 

0 

0 

57  44 

IOO 

2 

H 

4 20 

0 

I 

33 

45 

I 

12  10 

200 

4 

28 

8 40 

0 

3 

7 

3° 

2 

24  20 

300 

7 

12 

>3  0 

0 

4 

4i 

<5 

3 3°  3° 

400 

9 

26 

17  20 

0 

6 

15 

0 

4 48  40 

500 

O 

10 

21  40 

0 

7 48  45 

6 

0 50 

600 

2 

24 

26  0 

0 

9 

22 

3° 

7 

13  0 

700 

5 

8 

30  20 

0 

10 

56 

*5 

8 

25  10 

800 

7 

22 

34  40 

0 

12 

3° 

0 

9 

37  2° 

900 

10 

6 

39  0 

0 

14 

3 45 

10 

49  3° 

IOOO 

0 

20 

43  20 

0 

T5 

37 

3° 

12 

1 40 

I IOO 

3 

4 47  4° 

0 

17 

1 1 

i5 

13 

13  5° 

1200 

5 

18 

52  0 

0 

18 

45 

0 

H 

26  0 

1300 

8 

2 

56  20 

0 

20 

18 

45 

15  38  10 

1400 

10 

17 

0 40 

0 

21 

52 

30 

l6 

50  20 

IJCO 

1 

I 

5 0 

0 

23 

26 

l5 

18 

2 3° 

2000 

1 

1 1 

26  40 

I 

1 

T5 

O 

24 

3 20 
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Table  III. — Mean  Motion  of  Mercury  for  Days. 


0 

CO 

O 

3 

o 

January. 

> 

•T3 

sr 

3 

O 

2 

a. 

Q 

e 

w 

CO 

0 

*“h 

O 

February. 

Mot.  Aph. 

Mot.  Node. 

0 

S3 

CO 

s, 

3 

O 

Mar  h. 

s 

0 

rf- 
> 
■ r5- 

S 

O 

« 

J 

a* 

n> 

Mot.  Long. 

Mot.  Long. 

Mot. 

..ong. 

3 

S3 

s* 

S. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

cr 

s. 

D.  M.  S; 

SEC. 

SEC. 

sr 

s. 

D. 

M.  S. 

•EC. 

SEC. 

I 

0 

4 5 33 

O 

O 

1 

4 

IO  57  22 

5 

4 

I 

8 

5 

32  33 

9 

7 

2 

0 

8 11  5 

O 

O 

2 

4 

15  2 54 

5 

4 

2 

8 

9 38  6 

9 

7 

3 

0 

12  16  38 

I 

O 

3 

4 

19  8 27 

5 

4 

3 

8 

13 

43  39 

10 

7 

4 

0 

16  22  10 

I 

I 

4 

4 

23  13  59 

6 

4 

4 

8 

17 

49  11 

10 

8 

5 

0 

20  27  43 

I 

I 

5 

4 

27  19  32 

6 

4 

5 

8 

21 

54  44 

10 

8 

6 

0 

24  33  if 

I 

I 

6 

5 

1 25  5 

6 

5 

6 

8 

26 

0 16 

10 

8 

7 

0 

28  38  48 

I 

I 

7 

5 

5 3°  38 

6 

5 

7 

9 

0 

5 49 

10 

8 

8 

1 

2 44  20 

I 

I 

8 

5 

9 36  10 

6 

5 

8 

9 

4 

11  21 

10 

8 

9 

1 

6 49  53 

2 

I 

9 

5 

13  4i  42 

6 

5 

9 

9 

8 

16  34 

10 

8 

IO 

1 

10  55  26 

2 

I 

10 

5 

17  47  15 

6 

5 

10 

9 

12 

22  26 

11 

8 

1 1 

1 

15  0 58 

2 

I 

1 1 

5 

21  52  47 

6 

5 

11 

9 

16 

27  59 

1 1 

8 

12 

1 

19  6 31 

2 

2 

12 

5 23  58  20 

7 

5 

12 

9 

20 

33  32 

1 1 

9 

13 

1 

23  12  3 

2 

2 

13 

6 

0 3 53 

7 

5 

13 

9 

24  39  4 

11 

9 

T4 

1 

27  17  36 

2 

2 

14 

6 

4 9 25 

7 

5 

14 

9 

28 

44  37 

11 

9 

!5 

2 

1 23  8 

2 

2 

1 5 

6 

8 14  58 

7 

6 

15 

10 

2 

5°  9 

11 

9 

16 

2 

■*$- 

00 

C4 

Vo 

3 

2 

16 

6 

12  20  30 

7 

6 

16 

10 

6 

55  42 

12 

9 

17 

2 

9 34  13 

3 

2 

17 

6 

16  26  3 

7 

6 

17 

10 

11 

1 14 

12 

9 

18 

2 

13  39  46 

3 

2 

18 

6 

20  31  35 

8 

6 

18 

10 

1 5 

6 47 

12 

9 

19 

2 

17  45  19 

3 

2 

19 

6 

24  37  8 

8 

6 

19 

10 

19 

12  19 

12 

9 

20 

2 

21  50  51 

3 

2 

20 

6 

28  42  40 

8 

6 

20 

10 

23 

17  52 

12 

9 

21 

2 

25  56  24 

3 

3 

21 

7 

2 48  13 

8 

6 

21 

10 

27 

23  25 

12 

10 

22 

3 

0 1 56 

4 

3 

22 

7 

6 53  46 

8 

6 

22 

11 

1 

28  57 

12 

10 

23 

3 

4 7 29 

4 

3 

23 

7 

10  59  18 

8 

6 

23 

1 1 

5 

34  30 

13 

10 

24 

3 

8 13  2 

4 

3 

24 

7 

if  4 5i 

8 

7 

24 

1 1 

9 40  2 

13 

10 

2S 

3 

12  18  34 

4 

3 

25 

7 

19  10  23 

9 

7 

25 

1 1 

13  45  35 

13 

10 

26 

3 

16  24  7 

4 

3 

26 

7 

23  if  56 

9 

7 

26 

1 1 

17  5:1  7 

13 

10 

27 

3 

20  29  39 

4 

3 

27 

7 

27  21  28 

9 

7 

27 

1 1 

21 

56  40 

13 

10 

28 

3 

24  35  12 

4 

3 

28 

8 

1 27  1 

9 

7 

28 

11 

26 

2 12 

13 

10 

29 

3 

28  40  44 

4 

3 

29 

0 

0 

7 45 

14 

10 

3° 

4 

2 46  17 

5 

4 

3° 

0 

4 

13  18 

‘4 

11 

31 

4 

6 51  50 

5 

4 

3i 

0 

8 

18  50 

14 

11 

In  the  Months  January  and  February  of  a Biflextile  Year,  fubtraft  r from  the  given  Day  of  the  Month. 
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Table  III.  Mean  Motion  of  Mercury  for  Days. 


Days  of  the  Month. 

April. 

Mot.  Aphelion. 

Mot.  Node. 

Days  of  the  Month. 

May. 

I Mot.  Aphelion. 

Mot.  Node. 

Days  of  the  Month. 

June. 

Mot.  Aphelion. 

Mot.  Node. 

Mot.  Long. 

Mot.  Long. 

Mot.  Long. 

s. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

s. 

D. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

s. 

D. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

i 

O 

12  24  23 

H 

1 1 

1 

4 

*5 

IO  39 

19 

1 

8 

22 

2 29 

23 

18 

o 

0 

16  29  S5 

H 

1 1 

2 

4 

19 

l6  12 

19 

J5 

2 

8 

26 

8 I 

24 

18 

3 

0 

20  35  28 

14 

1 1 

3 

4 

23 

21  45 

T9 

15 

3 

9 

O 

J3  34 

24 

18 

4 

0 

24  4X  O 

H 

1 1 

4 

4 

27 

27  17 

19 

*5 

4 

9 

4 

19  6 

24 

18 

5 

0 

28  46  33 

r5 

1 1 

5 

5 

1 

32  50 

J9 

15 

5 

9 

8 

24  39 

24 

l9 

6 

I 

252  6 

1 I 

6 

5 

5 3s  22 

J9 

!5 

6 

9 

1 2 

30  12 

24 

19 

7 

1 

6 57  38 

*5 

12 

7 

5 

9 

43  55 

20 

15 

7 

9 

16 

35  44 

24 

19 

8 

I 

11  3 1 1 

J5 

1 2 

8 

5 

U 

49  27 

20 

15 

8 

9 

20 

41  17 

25 

19 

9 

1 

U 8 43 

*5 

12 

9 

5 

17  55  0 

20 

J5 

9 

9 

24  46  49 

25 

J9 

TO 

1 

19  14  16 

15 

1 2 

10 

5 

22 

0 32 

20 

16 

10 

9 

28 

5“  2 2 2 

25 

19 

r i 

1 

23  19  48 

16 

1 2 

1 1 

5 

26 

6 5 

20 

16 

1 1 

10 

2 

57  54 

25 

19 

I 2 

1 

27  25  21 

16 

12 

12 

6 

0 

11  38 

20 

16 

12 

10 

7 

3 27 

25 

T9 

*3 

2 

1 3°  53 

16 

12 

J3 

6 

4 

17  10 

20 

16 

J3 

10 

11 

8 59 

25 

19 

14 

2 

5 36  26 

16 

12 

H 

6 

8 

22  43 

21 

16 

14 

10 

U 

14  32 

25 

20 

15 

2 

9 4i  59 

16 

13 

*5 

6 

12 

28  15 

21 

16 

15 

10 

19 

20  £ 

26 

20 

16 

2 

U 47  31 

16 

13 

16 

6 

16 

33  48 

21 

16 

16 

10 

23 

25  37 

26 

20 

17 

2 

17  53  4 

16 

13 

17 

6 

20 

39  2° 

21 

16 

17 

10 

27 

31  10 

26 

20 

18 

2 

21  58  36 

17 

13 

18 

6 

24  44  53 

21 

16 

18 

1 1 

1 

36  42 

26 

20 

19 

2 

26  4 9 

17 

*3 

J9 

6 

28 

50  25 

21 

17 

19 

1 1 

5 42  15 

26 

20 

20 

3 

0 9 41 

17 

J3 

20 

7 

2 

55  58 

22 

17 

20 

1 1 

9 47  47 

26 

20 

21 

3 

4 15  14 

17 

13 

21 

7 

7 

1 31 

22 

J7 

21 

1 1 

13 

53  20 

27 

20 

22 

3 

8 20  46 

,17 

U 

22 

7 
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22 

1-7 

22 

11 

17  58  52 

27 

21 

23 

3 

12  26  19 

17 

13 

23 

7 

15 

12  36 

22 

17 

23 

11 

22 

4 25 

27 

21 

24 

3 

16  31  52 

18 

14 

24 

7 

!9 

18  8 

22 

17 

24 
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26 

9 57 

27 

21 

25 

3 

20  37  24 

18 

14 

25 

7 

23 

23  41 

22 

17 

25 

0 

0 

15  3° 

27 

21 

26 

3 
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18 

14 

26 

7 

27 
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23 

17 

26 

0 

4 
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27 

21 

27 

3 
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18 

14 

27 

8 

1 

34  46 

23 

17 

27 

0 

8 

26  35 

27 

21 

28 

4 

2 y4  2 

18 

>4 

28 

8 

5 

40  18 

23 

18 

28 

0 

12 

32  8 

28 

21 

29 

4 

6 59  34 

18 

>4 

29 

8 

9 45  51 

23 

18 

29 

0 

16 

37  4° 

28 

21 

3° 

4 

11  5 7 

18 

H 

3° 

8 

13 

51  24 

23 

18 

30 

O 

20 

43  13 

28 

22 

31 

8 

17  56  56 

23 

18 
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Table  III.  Mean  Motion  of  Mercury  for  Days. 


Days  of  the  Month. 

July. 

Mot.  Aphelion. 

Mot.  Node. 

Days  of  the  Month. 

Auguft. 

Mot.  Aphelion. 

Mot.  Node. 

Days  of  the  Month. 

September. 

Mot.  Aphelion. 

Mot.  Node. 

Mot. 

Long. 

Mot.  Long. 

Mot.  Long. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

s. 

D. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

s. 

D. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

i 

0 

24  48  45 

28 

22 

I 

5 

I 

4°  35 

33 

25 

1 

9 

8 

32  24 

38 

29 

2 

O 

28 

54 

18 

28 

22 

2 

5 

5 46  7 

33 

25 

2 

9 

12 

37  57 

38 

29 

3 

1 

2 

59 

51 

28 

V 

22 
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5 

9 

51  40 
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26 

3 

9 

16 

43  29 

38 

29 

4 

1 

7 

5 

23 

29 

22 

4 

5 

J3 

57  12 

33 

26 

4 

'9 

20 
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38 

29 

5 

1 
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10 

56 
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22 

5 

5 

18 
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33 

26 

5 

9 
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38 

29 

6 

1 
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28 

29 
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5 

22 
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1 
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7 
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26 
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26 
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10 

3 
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3° 

8 
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29 

22 

8 
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0 
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34 

26 

8 

10 

7 
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39 

30 

9 

1 

27 

33 

6 

29 

23 

9 

6 

4 
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34 

26 

9 

10 
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16  44 

39 

3° 

IO 

2 

I 

38  38 

29 

23 

10 

6 

8 

30  28 

34 

26 

10 

10 
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2 
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10 
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12 
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27 

12 
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30 
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2 
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6 

20 
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27 

!3 

10 
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39 

3° 

14 

2 

18 

O 

49 
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23 

H 

6 
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27 

14 

I I 
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31 
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27 

16 
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9 
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31 

17 

3 

O 

17 
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31 

24 

17 

7 

7 
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35 
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>7 
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40 

31 

18 

3 

4 

22 

59 

31 

24 

18 

7 

11 

14  48 

35 

27 

18 
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18 
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40 
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*9 

3 

8 

28 

31 
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24 
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22 
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40 
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20 

3 
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24 
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7 
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20 
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26 
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16 

39 

37 
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24 

21 

7 
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36 

28 

21 

O 
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22 
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45 
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22 

7 

27 
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36 

28 

22 

O 

4 
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41 

32 

23 

3 
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42 

31 

24 

23 

8 
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O 
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4i 
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29 
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29 

4 
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29 

8 

26 
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37 

29 

29 

I 

3 

7 36 

42 
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3° 

4 

23 
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33 

25 

3° 

9 

0 

21  19 

37 

29 

3° 

I 

7 

!3  8 

42 

J2 

Ji 

4 

27 

35 

2 

33 

25 

31 

9 

4 

26  51 

37 

29 
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Table  III.  Mean  Motion  of  Mercury  for  Days . 


Days  of  the  Monl 

O&ober. 

Mot.'  Aphelion. 

Mot.  Node. 

Days  of  the  Mon 

November. 

Mot.  Aphelion. 

Mot.  Node. 

Days  of  the  Mon 

December. 

Mot.  Aphelion. 

s 

c 

!£ 

0 

Cl 

a 

Mot.  Long. 

Mot.  Long. 

Mot. 

Long. 

sr 

cr 

r+ 

s. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

s. 

D. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

s. 

D. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

i 

1 

II  l8  41 

42 

33 

1 

5 

l8 

IO  30 

47 

36 

1 

9 

20 

56  47 

52 

40 

2 

1 

15  24  13 

42 

33 

2 

5 

22 

16  3 

47 

36 

2 

9 

25 

2 19 

52 

40 

3 

1 

19  29  46 

43 

33 

3 

5 

26 

21  35 

47 

36 

3 

, 9 

29 

7 52 

52 

40 

4 

X 

23  35  19 

43 

33 

4 

6 

O 

27  8. 

47 

37 

4 

10 

3 

13  24 

52 

4G 

5 

1 

27  4°  51 

43 

33 

5 

6 

4 32  40 

48 

37 

5 

10 

7 

18  57 

52 

40 

6 

2 

1 46  23 

43 

33 

6 

6 

8 38  13 

48 

37 

6 

10 

1 1 

24  3° 

52 

40 

7 

2 

5 51  56 

43 

33 

7 

6 

12 

43  45 

48 

37 

7 

10 

15 

30  2 

53 

41 

8 

2 

9 57  29 

43 

33 

8 

6 16 

49  18 

48 

37 

8 

10 

*9  35  35 

53 

4i 

9 

2 

J4  3 1 

44 

34 

9 

6 

20 

54  5° 

48 

37 

9 

10 

23 

41  7 

53 

4i 

IO 

2 

18  8 34 

44 

34 

10 

6 

25 

0 23 

48 

37 

10 

10 

27  46  40 

53 

4i 

1 1 

2 

22  14  6 

44 

34 

11 

6 

29 

5 56 

49 

37 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

52  12 

53 

4' 

12 

2 

26  19  39 

44 

34 

12 

7 

3 

11  28 

49 

37 

12 

1 1 

5 

57  45 

53 

4i 

13 

3 

0 25  11 

44 

34 

l3 

7 

7 

17  1 

49 

38 

13 

1 1 

10 

3 17 

53 

4i 

14 

3 

4 30  44 

44 

34 

J4 

7 

1 1 

22  33 

49 

38 

14 

1 1 

H 

8 50 

54 

41 

13 

3 

8 36  17 

44 

34 

15 

7 

*5 

28  6 

49 

38 

15 

1 1 

18 

14  22 

54 

4i 

16 

3 

12  41  49 

45 

34 

16 

7 

!9  33  38 

49 

38 

16 

11 

22 

*9  55 

54 

42 

17 

3 

16  47  22 

45 

35 

17 

7 

23 

39  11 

49 

38 

1 7 

1 1 

26 

25  28 

54 

42 

l8 

3 

20  52  54 

45 

35 

18 

7 

27 

44  43 

5° 

38 

1 8 

O 

0 

3i  0 

54 

42 

*9 

3 

24  58  27 

45 

35 

J9 

8 

1 

50  16 

5° 

38 

!9 

0 

4 36  33 

54 

42 

20 

3 

29  3 59 

45 

35 

20 

8 

5 

55  49 

50 

38 

20 

O 

8 

42  5 

55 

42 

21 

4 

3 9 32 

45 

35 

21 

8 

10 

1 21 

50 

38 

21 

O 

12 

47  38 

55 

42 

22 

4 

7 15  4 

45 

35 

22 

8 

14 

6 54 

5° 

39 

22 

0 

16 

53  10 

55 

42 

23 

4 

11  20  37 

46 

35 

23 

8 

18 

12  26 

5° 

39 

23 

0 

20 

5 8 43 

55 

42 

24 

4 

15  26  10 

46 

35 

24 

8 

22 

i7  59 

51 

39 

24 

0 

25 

4 1 6 

55 

42 

23 

4 

19  31  42 

46 

35 

25 

8 

26 

23  3i 

5l 

39 

25 

0 

29 

9 48 

55 

43 

26 

4 

23  37  »5 

46 

35 

26 

9 

0 

29  4 

51 

39 

26 

1 

3 

15  21 

55 

43 

27 

4 

27  42  47 

46 

36 

27 

9 

4 34  36 

51 

39 

27 

1 

7 

20  J3 

56 

43 

28 

3 

1 48  20 

46 

36 

28 

9 

8 

40  9 

51 

40 

28 

I 

1 1 

26  26 

56 

43 

29 

5 

5 53  52 

47 

3 6 

29 

9 

1 2 

45  42 

51 

40 

29 

1 

*5  3i  58 

56 

43 

3° 

5 

9 59  23 

47 

36 

3° 

9 

16 

51  *4 

51 

40 

3° 

1 

19  37  31 

56 

43 

31 

5 

*4  4 57 

47 

36 

3i 

1 

23 

43  3 

56 

43 
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Table  IV.  Mean  Motion  of  Mercury  for  Hours,  Minutes,  and  Seconds. 


Mot.  Lon. 

Mot.  Lon. 

Mot. Lon 

Mot. Lon. 

Mot. Lon. 

Mot.  Lon. 

Mot.  Lon. 

X 

0 

X 

O 

C 

Min. 

1 11 

Min. 

1 II 

Min. 

1 It 

Min. 

/ a 

Min. 

/ 11 

CO 

D 

M.  S. 

CO 

D. 

M. 

s. 

Sec. 

II 

hi 

Sec. 

ti  HI 

Sec. 

It  hi 

Sec. 

II 

in 

Sec. 

11  111 

1 

O 

IO  14 

13 

2 

13 

O 

1 

0 

10 

13 

2 13 

25 

4 16 

37 

6 

18 

49 

8 21 

2 

0 

20  28 

14 

2 

23 

14 

2 

0 

20 

14 

2 23 

26 

4 26 

38 

6 

29 

5° 

8 31 

3 

O 

3°  41 

15 

2 

33 

28 

3 

0 

31 

15 

2 33 

27 

4 36 

39 

6 

39 

5i 

8 42 

4 

0 

40  55 

16 

2 

43 

42 

4 

0 

41 

16 

2 44 

28 

4 4<5 

40 

6 

49 

52 

8 52 

5 

0 

51  9 

17 

2 

53 

55 

5 

0 

51 

17 

2 54 

29 

4 57 

4i 

6 

59 

53 

9 2 

6 

1 

1 23 

18 

3 

4 

9 

6 

1 

1 

18 

3 4 

3° 

5 7 

42 

7 

10 

54 

9 12 

7 

1 

11  37 

19 

3 

14 

23 

7 

1 

1 2 

19 

3 i4 

31 

5 17 

43 

7 

20 

55 

9 23 

8 

1 

21  51 

20 

3 

24  38 

8 

1 

22 

20 

3 24 

32 

5 27 

44 

7 

3° 

56 

9 33 

9 

1 

32  5 

21 

3 

34 

52 

9 

1 

32 

21 

3 35 

33 

5 38 

45 

7 

40 

57 

9 43 

10 

1 

42  18 

22 

3 

45 

5 

10 

1 

42 

22 

3 45 

34 

5 48 

46 

7 

5i 

58 

9 53 

1 1 

1 

52  32 

23 

3 

55 

19 

1 1 

1 

52 

23 

3 55 

35 

5 58 

47 

8 

1 

59 

10  4 

12 

2 

2 46 

24 

4 

5 

32. 

12 

2 

3 

24 

4 5 

36 

6 8 

48 

8 

1 1 

60 

10  14 

Table  V.  The  Equation  of  the  Orbit  of  Mercury  for  every  Degree  of  Anomaly,  fuppofing  the  Mean  Diftance 

to  be  38710,  and  Excentricity  79855.4. 


Argument.  Mean  Anomaly  of  Mercury. 


Sig.  O.  — Differ.  Sig.  I.  — Differ.  Sig.  II. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 
_5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


1 1 

12 

13 
H 
'5 


16 

17 

18 

*9 

20 


21 

22 

23 

24 

*5 


26 

27 

28 

29 
3° 


D.  M. 


O O 

19  36 
39  n 
58  46 
18  21 
37  55 


57  28 
17  o 
36  31 

56  o 
15  28 


M.  S. 


19 
19 
J9 

19 

19 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

34  54 
54  18  19 
13  4° 

33  o 

52  18  19 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

l8 


11  32 
3°  44 
49  53 
8 59 
28  2 


47 
5 56 
24  47 
43  34 
2 17 


20  56 
39  3° 
57  59 
16  23 

34  42 


Sig.  XI.  + 


36 

35 

35 

35 
34 
33 
32 
3i 
29 

28 

36 

24 

22 

20 

18 

14 

12 


3 

59 

55 

5‘ 

47 

43 

39 


D.  M.  S.  M. 

34  42  l8 
52  56;i8 

aii8 

10  29  6 

10  47  2 

11  4 52! 


9 

9 

10  1 1 


1 1 


r7 
17 

22  3517 
II  40  12  17 

11  57  42 J7 

12  '5  *17 

12  22  21  • 

17 


16 

13  56  4^|l6 


M 13  14 
14  29  34 

45  45 
1 46 

17  38 


33  2i 
48  54 


1 5 

15 

16  4 17 
16  19  29 
16  34  31 
16  49  22 

34ji  7 4 2 

29  17  1831 
24  17  32  48 
19|i7  46  53 
Sig.  X.  + 


43 


12  49  3°  i7 

*3  6 3i J 

13  23  24| 

13  4°  9j 


Si 

5-11 

- 

D. 

M. 

s. 

‘7  46  53 

18 

O 

46 

18 

14 

27 

18 

27  56 

,8 

4i 

1 2 

18 

54 

14 

19 

7 

3 

19 

19 

39 

'9 

32 

1 

19 

44 

8 

19 

56 

I 

20 

7 4° 

20 

19 

3 

20 

3° 

1 1 

20  41 

3 

20 

5i 

40 

2 1 

2 

0 

2 1 

12 

4 

21 

21 

5i 

21 

3i 

21 

21 

40 

33 

21 

49 

27 

21 

58 

4 

22 

6 

22 

22 

14 

21 

22 

22 

2 

22 

29 

23 

22 

36  24 

22 

43 

5 

22 

49 

26 

22 

55 

26 

Sig.  IX.  + 
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Table  VI.  Logarithms  of  the  Diftance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sun. 


Argument.  Mean  Anomaly  of  Mercury. 


Sig.  0. 

Sig.  I. 

Sig.  II. 

D. 

Logarithms. 

Differ. 

Logarithms. 

Differ. 

Logarithms. 

Differ. 

D. 

0 

1 

2 
3 

9.668993 

9.668983 

9.668962 

9.668924 

8 
2 3 
38 

54 

70 

85 

101 

"7 

i32 

H7 

163 

178 

194 

210 

226 

241 

256 

272 

287 

3°4 

3*9 

335 

35° 

366 

383 

398 

412 

429 

445 

460 

9.661990 

9.661514 

9.661022 

9.660515 

476 

492 

5°7 

524 

539 

555 

57i 

587 

603 

619 

635 

650 

667 

682 

698 

7H 

73 1 
746 

763 

778 

795 

810 

827 

842 

858 
875 
89 1 

908 

923 

937 

9.640787 

9.639832 

9.638862 

9.637875 

955 

970 

987 

1003 

1019 

io34 

1051 

1066 

1083 
1098 
1 1 14 

1130 

1 146 
1 161 
”77 
1 ’93 
1208 
1223 
I239 
1254 

1269 

1284 

130° 

i3H 

*33° 

1344 

1358 

*373 

1 3^7 
1401 

3° 

29 

28 

27 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9.668S70 

9.668800 

9.668715 

9.668614 

9.659991 

9.659452 

9.658897 

9.658326 

9.636872 

9635853 

9.634819 

9.633768 

26 

25 

24 

23 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

9.668497 

9.668365 

9.668218 

9.668055 

9-^57739 

9.657136 

9.656517 

9.655882 

9.632702 

9.631619 

9.630521 

9.629407 

22 

21 

20 

!9 

I 2 

IJ 

14 

*5 

9.667877 

9.667683 

9.667473 

9.667247 

9.655232 

9.654565 

9.653883 

9.653185 

9.628277 

9.627131 

9.625970 

9.624793 

18 

17 

16 

*5 

16 

17 

18 
*9 

9.667006 

9.666760 

9.666478 

9.666191 

9.652471 

9.651740 

9.650994 

9.650231 

9.623600 
9.622392 
9.621 169 
9.619930 

H 

J3 

12 

11 

20 

21 

22 

23 

9.665887 

9.665568 

9.665233 

9.664883 

9- 649453 
9.648658 
9.647848 
9.647021 

9.618676 

9.617407 

9.616123 

9.614823 

10 

9 

'8 

7 

24 

25 

26 

27 

9.664517 

9.664134 

9.663736 

9.663324 

9.646179 

9.645321 

9.644446 

9-643555 

9.613509 

9.612179 

9.610835 

9.609477 

6 

5 

4 

3 

28 

29 
3° 

9.662895 

9.662430 

9.661990 

9.642647 

9.641724 

9.640787 

9.608104 

9.606717 

9.605316 

2 

1 

0 

Sig.  XL 

Sig.  x. 

Sig.  IX. 
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Table  VI.  Logarithms  of  the  Diftance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sun. 


Argument.  Mean  Anomaly  of  Mercury. 


Sig.  III. 

Sig.  VI.  | 

Sig.  V. 

D. 

Logarithms. 

Differ. 

Logarithms. 

Differ. 

Logarithms. 

Differ. 

D. 

c 

1 

2 
3 

9.605316 

9.603901 

9.602472 

9.601029 

1415 

1429 

H43 

1456 

1469 

1482 

H95 

1507 

1519 

1532 

1543 

*554 

1566 

1577 

1586 

1597 

1607 

16x6 

1625 

1634 

1642 

1649 

1656 

1663 

1668 

1674 

1679 

1684 

1687 

1690 

9.557972 

9.556280 

9.554586 

9.552890 

1692 

1694 
1696 

1695 

1695 

^93 

1691 

1688 

1685 

1679 

1674 

1667 

1660 

1651 

1642 

1631 

1618 

1606 

1592 

1577 

1560 

1542 

J524 

1505 

1484 

1461 

*437 

1412 

1386 

*358 

9.5x0077 

9.508747 

9.507447 

9.506179 

1330 

1300 

1268 

1236 

1201 

1167 

1130 

I092 

1054 

IO14 

972 

93° 

8S7 

842 

797 

750 

703 

655 

605 

555 

5°4 

453 

402 

35  0 
296 

243 

189 

*35 

82 

28 

3° 

29 

28 

27 

4 

5 ■ 

6 

7 

9-599573 

9.598104 

9.596622 

9.595127 

9.551195 
9.54950° 
9.547807 
9.5461 16 

9-504943 

9.503742 

9.502575 

9.501445 

26 

25 

24 

23 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

9.593620 
9.592 101 
9.590569 
9.589026 

9.544428 

9-542743 

9.541064 

9-53939° 

9-5°°353 
9.499299 
9.498285 
9-4973 1 3 

22 

21 

20 

*9 

12 

13 

H 

lS 

9.587472 
, 9.585906 
9.584329 
9.582743 

9-537723 

9.536063 

9.534412 

9.532770 

9-496383 

9.495496 

9.494654 

9-493857 

18 

17 

16 

*5 

16 

17 

18 
J9 

9.581 146 
9-579539 
9-577923 
9.576298 

9-53 11 39 
9.529521 
9.527915 
9.526323 

9.493107 

9.492404 

9.491749 

9491144 

14 

*3 
1 2 
IX 

20 

21 

22 

23 

9.574664 
9.573022 
9-57I373 
9- 5^97 1 7 

9.524746 

9.523186 

9.521644 

9.520120 

9.490589 

9.490085 

9.489632 

9.489230 

10 

9 

8 

7 

24 

25 

26 

27 

9.568054 

9.566386 

9.564712 

9-563033 

9.518615 

9.5x7x31 

9.51567° 

9-5I4233 

9.488880 

9.488584 

9.488341 

9.488152 

6 

5 

4 

3 

28 

29 
3° 

9.561349 

9.559662 

9.557972 

9.5-2821 

9-5"435 

9.510077 

9.488017 

9-487935 

9.487907 

2 

1 

0 

Sig.  VIII. 

Sig.  VII. 

Sig.  VI. 
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Table  VII.  Redu&ion  to  the  Ecliptic  both  in  Longitude  and  Diftance. 


Argument.  The  Longitude  of  Mercury  — the  Longitude  of  the  Node. 


Degrees. 

Sig.  0.  - 

Sub. 

from 

Log. 

Sig.  I.  — 

Sub. 

from 

Log. 

Sig.  II.  - 

Sub. 

from 

Log. 

Degrees. 

Sig-  VI.  — 

Sig.  VII.  - 

Sig.  VIII.- 

M 

s. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

s. 

o 

O 

0 

0 

II 

7 

808 

1 1 

9 

2432 

3° 

i 

O 

26 

I 

I I 

20 

858 

IO 

56 

2480 

29 

2 

O 

53 

4 

I l 

32 

908 

IO 

4i 

2528 

28 

3 

I 

20 

9 

\ I 

43 

959 

IO 

26 

2574 

27 

4 

I 

47 

16 

II 

54 

IOII 

IO 

9 

2621 

26 

5 

2 

>3 

24 

12 

4 

1063 

9 

53 

2665 

25 

6 

2 

39 

35 

12 

13 

1118 

9 

34 

2708 

24 

7 

3 

5 

48 

12 

21 

1172 

9 

16 

2749 

23 

8 

3 

3i 

62 

12 

28 

1226 

8 

57 

2789 

22 

9 

3 

57 

79 

12 

34 

1281 

8 

37 

2829 

21 

IO 

4 

23 

98 

12 

40 

*337 

8 

17 

2867 

20 

ii 

4 

48 

1 1 8 

12 

45 

1392 

7 

56 

2903 

*9 

12 

5 

23 

140 

I 12 

48 

1448 

7 

34 

2937 

18 

*3 

5 

37 

164 

12 

5° 

1506 

7 

12 

2969 

*7 

*4 

6 

1 

189 

; 12 

51 

1562 

6 

5° 

3000 

16 

*5 

6 

25 

216 

12 

52 

1619 

6 

27 

3030 

*5 

f 16 

6 

48 

246 

12 

51 

1675 

6 

3 

3058 

*4 

*7 

7 

ri 

277 

I 12 

5° 

i73i 

5 

39 

3084 

r3 

18 

7 

33 

309 

12 

48 

1788 

5 

*5 

3ro8 

12 

*9 

7 

54 

343 

12 

45 

1845 

4 

5° 

3*3° 

11 

; 20 

8 

*4 

378 

12 

40 

1901 

4 

25 

3*5* 

10 

21 

8 

34 

425 

12 

35 

*957 

3: 

59 

3*69 

9 

22 

8 

53 

454 

12 

29 

2012 

3 

34 

3186 

8 

23 

9 

12 

493 

12 

22 

2066 

3 

8 

32QI 

7 

24 

9 

31 

534 

12 

15 

2120 

2 

41 

3213 

6 

25 

9 

5° 

577 

12 

6 

2173 

2 

15 

3224 

5 

26 

10 

7 

622 

II 

56 

2227 

1 

47 

3233 

4 

: 27 

10 

23 

667 

II 

45 

2280 

1 

21 

3240 

3 

28 

10 

39 

7i3 

II 

35 

2332 

0 

54 

3245 

2 

29 

10 

54 

760 

II 

22 

2382 

0 

27 

3248 

1 

30 

11 

7 

808 

1 1 

9 

2432 

0 

0 

3249 

0 

Sig.  XI.  + 

Sub. 

Sig.  X.  + 

Sub. 

Sig.  IX.  + 

Sub. 

Sig.  V.  + 

Log. 

Sig.  IV.  + 

Log. 

Sig.  III.  + 

Log. 
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Table  VIII.  Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Mercury. 


Argument.  The  Longitude  of  Mercury  — the  Longitude  of  the  Node. 

Degrees. 

Sig.  O.  AT. 

Differ. 

Sig.  I.  iV. 

Differ. 

Sig.  II.  TV. 

Differ. 

0 

re  , 

OP 

ra 

a> 

C/i 

Sig.  VI.  S. 

Sig.  VII.  5. 

Sig.  VIII.  5. 

D.  M.  S 

M.  S. 

D.  M.  S. 

RI.  S. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

0 

1 

2 
3 

,0  0 0 
0 7 18 

0 H 37 
0 21  55 

7 18 
7 19 
7 18 

7 18 
7 18 
7 *7 
7 16 

7 x5 
7 14 

7 12 

7 n 
7 10 

7 9 

7 7 
7 5 

7 4 

7 2 

6 59 

6 55 

6 53 
6 50 

6 48 

6 46 
6 42 

6 40 

6 37 
6 33 
| 6 30 

6 27 
6 24 

3 29  37 
3 35  57 
3 42  12 
3 48  23 

6 20 
6 15 
6 11 

6 6 
6 1 
5 58 

5 54 

5 49 
5 44 

5 40 

5 35 
5 3° 

5 24 

5 x9 
5 x4 

5 8 

5 3 
4 58 

4 52 

4 4<5 
4 4o 

4 34 
4 2S 
4 22 

4 17 

4 ” 
4 4 

3 57 

3 5° 
3 43 

6 3 3° 
677 
6 10  37 
6140 

3 37 
3 3° 
3 23 

3 *8 

3 IX 
3 3 
2 56 

2 49 
2 42 

2 35 
2 27 
2 20 

2 x3 

2 5 
1 58 

1 30 

1 44 

1 36 

1 28 

1 20 

1 i 2 

1 5 

0 57 
0 50 

0 44 

0 36 
0 27 

0 19 

0 11 
0 4 

3° 

29 

28 

27 

4 

5 

6 

0 29  13 
0 26  2 1 
0 43  48 

3 54  29 

4 0 30 

4 6 28 

6 17  18 
6 20  29 
6 23  32 

26 

25 

24 

7 

8 • 

9 

0 51  4 

0 58  T9 

1 5 33 

4 12  22 
41811 

4 23  55 

6 26  28 
6 29  17 
6 31  59 

23 

22 
2 1 

10 

1 1 
I 2 

1 12  45 
1 19  56 
1 27  6 

4 29  35 
4 35  10 
4 40  4° 

6 34  34 
6 37  1 
6 39  21 

20 

*9 

18 

13 

H 

x5 

1 34  *3 
1 41  22 
1 48  27 

4 46  4 
4 51  23 
4 56  37 

6 41  34 
6 43  39 
6 45  37 

*7 

16 

J5 

16 

17 

18 

1 55  3 1 

2 2 33 

2 9 32 

5 1 45 

5 6 48 

5 1*  46 

6 47  27 
6 49  1 1 
6 50  47 

x4 
*3 
1 2 

19 

20 

21 

2 16  27 
2 23  20 
2 30  10 

5 16  38 
5 21  24 
5 26  4 

6 52  15 
6 53  35 
6 54  47 

1 1 
10 

9 

22 

. 23 
24 

2 36  5S 

2 43  44 
2 50  26 

5 3°  38 
5 35  6 
5 39  28 

6 55  52 
6 56  49 
6 57  39 

8 

7 

6 

25 

26 

27 

2 57  6 

3 3 43 

3 10  16 

5 43  45 
5 47  56 
5 52  0 

6 58  23 
6 58  59 
6 59  26 

5 

4 

3 

28 

29 
3° 

3 16  46 
,3  23  13 
3 29  37 

5 55  57 

5 59  47 

6 3 So 

6 59  45 
6 59  56 
700 

2 

I 

O 

Sig.  XI.  S. 

1 

Sig.  X. 

Sig.  IX.  5. 

, 

Sig.  V.  N. 

Sig.  IV.  N. 

Sig.  III.  j\7. 
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Asa  fpecimcn  of  the  ufe  of  the  preceding  tables,  we  fhall 
give  the  following  example  from  the  Aftror.omy  of  Profeffor 
Vince,  whofe  polite  compliance  with  our  wifh  to  extract  the 
preceding  tables  from  his  valuable  work,  demands  our 
refpeftful  acknowledgment 

To  compute  the  Heliocentric  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  llier- 
cury,  and  Logarithm  of  his  Dijiance  from  the  Sun. — From 
Table  I.  of  the  epochs,  take  out  the  epochs  of  the 
mean  longitude  of  the  aphelion  and  node,  for  the  given 
year,  and  place  them  in  an  horizontal  line.  But  if  the 
given  year  be  not  found  in  that  table,  take  the  neareft 
year  preceding  the  given  year,  as  an  epoch,  and  take  out 
as  before;  under  which  (Table  T I.)  place  the  mean  mo- 
tion, in  longitude,  of  the  aphelion  and  node,  ar.fwering 
to  the  number  of  years  elapfed  fince  the  epoch  to  the  given 
year. 

Under  thefe,  writedown  (Table  III. ) the  mean  motions 
of  the  fame,  for  the  given  day  of  the  month. 

Under  thefe,  write  down  (Table  IV.)  the  mean  motions 
of  the  fame,  for  the  given  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds. 

Add  together  the  numbers  in  the  feveral  columns,  reje&ing 
12  S,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  if  they  occur;  and  you  get 
the  mean  longitude,  places  of  the  aphelion,  and  node  for  the 
given  time. 

Subtract  the  longitude  of  the  aphelion  from  the  mean  lon- 
gitude, and  the  remainder  is  the  mean  anomaly. 

With  the  mean  anomaly  enter  Table  V.,  and  take  out 
the  equation  of  the  orbit,  making  proportion  for  the  minutes 


and  feconds,  if  there  be  any,  corre&ing  the  refult  of  the 
proportion  for  fecond  differences. 

Apply  the  equation,  with  its  proper  fign,  to  the  mean 
longitude,  and  you  get  the  longitude  on  the  orbit,  from  the 
mean  equinox. 

From  the  longitude  of  Mercury  in  his  orbit,  fubtraft  the 
longitude  of  the  node,  and  you  get  the  argument,  called  the 
argument  of  latitude. 

To  the  longitude  on  the  orbit  thus  found,  apply  the  reduc- 
tion (Table  VII.)  with  its  proper  fign, and  you  have  the  longi- 
tude upon  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from- the  mean  equinox. 

To  the  longitude  thus  found,  apply  the  nutation,  or  equa- 
tion of  the  equinoxes  in  longitude  with  its  proper  fign,  and 
you  get  the  true  longitude  of  Mercury  on  the  ecliptic,  from 
the  true  equinox. 

With  the  argument  of  latitude  enter  Table  VIII.,  and 
take  out  the  heliocentric  latitude,  making  proportion  for  the 
minutes  and  feconds,  if  necefTary,  corre&ing  the  refult  of 
the  proportion  for  fecond  differences,  and  this  is  the  true 
heliocentric  latitude  of  Mercury, 

With  the  mean  anomaly  of  Mercury  enter  Table  VI., 
and  take  out  the  logarithm  of  the  diftance,  making  propor- 
tion for  the  minutes  and  feconds,  if  necefTary. 

With  the  argument  of  latitude  enter  Table  VII.,  and  in 
the  column  Sub.  Log.  take  out  the  number,  making  propor- 
tion for  minutes  and  feconds,  if  necefTary  ; and  fubtradting 
it  from  the  logarithm  of  the  diftance  laft  found,  you  have  the 
logarithm  of  the  curtate  diftance. 


Example. — What  is  the  heliocentric  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Mercury  oil  June  3,  1793,  at  f 17'  19", 
mean  Time  at  Greenwich,  and  the  Logarithm  of  his  Diftance  from  the  Sun  ? 


Longitude. 

Aphelion. 

Node. 

Epoch  for  1793  - 

Mean  Motion  to  June  3 

for  5 

for  17' 

for  1 9''  - 

Mean  Long. 

Equation  Table  V. 

Long,  on  Orbit  - 
Reduft.  Table  VII.  - 

Long,  from  mean  Equin. 
Nutation  ... 

True  Long,  on  Eel. 

Sc/,/ 

2 28  5 16 

9 0 *3  34 
5l  9 
2 54 

3 

So/// 
8 14  14  17 
24 

So/// 

I 15  51  45. 
18 

11  29  12  56 
- 23  39  59 

8 14  14  41 
11  29  12  56 

1 15  52  3 
” 5 32  57 

“ 5 32  57 
-F  810 

3 r4  58  lS 
Mean  Anom. 

Hence,  Tab.  VI. 
Log.  dift.  9.582789 

Rcdudt.  - 2878 

9 19  40  54 
Arg.  of  Lat. 

Hence,  Tab.  VI T I. 
He/. /at.  6°  35'  21"  S. 

11  541  7 

- 6 

11  5 41  1 

9.57991 1 
Log.  of  curtate 
diftance  from  the 
Sun. 

Mercury,  in  Botany,  &c.  See  Mercuriauis. 

Mercury,  Eng/ift.  See  Ciienopodium. 

Mercury  is  a metal  of  a filvery-white  colour,  and  fluid 
at  the  ufual  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  It  is  known 
under  a variety  of  denominations  : the  common  name  among 
the  ancients  was  hydrargyrum,  q»d.  water  of  filver.  The 
moderns  commonly  call  it  mercury,  from  fome  fuppofed  re- 
lation it  bears  to  the  planet  of  that  name.  In  Englifh  it  is 


popularly  called  quickftlver , from  its  appearance.  Many  of 
the  chemifts  call  it  Proteus , from  the  variety  of  forms,  co- 
lours, &c.  it  paffes  through  in  their  preparations. 

§ I.  Ores  of  Mercury. 

1.  Native  Mercury  ; Gecliegen  queck  filer,  Wern. ; Me  se- 
cure naiif,  Hauy. 

Its  colour  is  that  o£  filver. 

It 


MERCURY. 


It  is  found  as  globules  in  tbe  cells  of  other  ores  of  mer- 
cury, and  as  large  mafles  in  drufed  cavities,  &c. 

When  pure  it  is  perfectly  fluid  ; it  feels  very  cold,  and  as 
if  wet,  but  does  not  adhere  to  the  finger.  It  has  neither 
finell  nor  tafte. 

Its  luftre  is  metallic  fplendent.  Sp.  gr.  13.568,  Cavendilh, 
Briflon  ; 13.581,  Haiiy;  13.600,  Klapr. 

Native  mercury  is  generally  pure,  but  fometimes  it  is 
amalgamated  with  fome  filver,  though  not  fufficiently  fatu- 
rated  to  be  referrible  to  the  following  fpecies,  into  which 
a tranfitior.  is  thus  formed. 

There  are  only  a few  places  where  native  mercury  has 
been  found  in  abundance,  fuch  as  Idria,  the  Palatinate, 
and  Spain  ; but  in  fmall  quantities  it  occurs  almoll  always 
together  with  cinnabar  and  other  mercurial  ores,  in  fietz- 
rocks,  which  appear  to  be  fubordinate  to  fome  coal  forma- 
tion. See  the  jfequel  of  this  article,  and  Mi.vium. 

For  the  ufe,  and  chemical  and  phyfical  properties  of  mer- 
cury, fee  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

2.  Native  Amalgam  ; Natiirliches  amalgam,  Wern.  ; Mer- 
cure  argent  11/ , Haiiy. 

Its  colour  varies  between  that  of  tin  and  filver. 

It  is  feldom  found  maflive;  oftener  difleminated,  in  fuper- 
fieial  laminae,  and  fometimes  cryftallized.  The  cryftals  hi- 
therto obferved  are  : t . The  regular  octahedron  with  all  its 
edges  truncated,  mentioned  by  Rome  de  1’Ifle  (Mercure  ar- 
gental  emargine,  Haiiy,  pi.  65,  fig.  24.)  2.  The  rhomboidal 
or  garret  dodecahedron  (Mercure  argental  dodecaedrc , 
Haiiy,  ib.  fig.  25.)  This  occurs  more  frequently  than  the 
o’hers,  and  is  by  Cordier  confidered  as  the  primitive  cryftal. 
3.  The  preceding  truncated  on  the  edges  (Mercure  arg. 
triforme , Haiiy,  ib.  fig.  c6_.)  Alfothe  leucite  cryftal,  or  the 
double  eight-tided  pyramid,  flatly  acuminated  on  each  extre- 
mity by  four  planes  fet  on  the  alternate  lateral  edges,  is 
mentioned  among  the  modifications  of  this  fubftance. 

The  cryftals  are  never  large,  generally  of  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  pea  : they  arc  ufually  imbedded,  feldom  feveral  of 
them  grouped  together. 

Externally  it  is  fliining  and  fplendent,  but  lefs  fo  than 
native  mercury  : luilre  metallic.  When  feraped  it  becomes 

dull. 

Fradlure  concboidal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  foft,  fometimes 
approaching  to  fluid  ; not  particularly  brittle.  Spec.  grav. 
14.1192,  as  a mean  of  feveral  experiments  by  Cordier. 

Belides  this  pally  femifluid  amalgam,  there  is  a more  folid 
variety,  the  fradlure  of  which  is  more  imperfedlly  flat  con- 
choidal,  fometimes  pafling  into  fine-grained  uneven,  and 
which,  when  prefled  between  the  fingers,  or  cut  with  a knife, 
gives  out  a more  creaking  found  than  the  other  variety. 

Expofed  to  the  fire  the  mercury  is  volatilized,  and  a 
button  of  filver  remains. 

The  variety  analyfed  by  Heyer  contained  74  parts  of  mer- 
cury and  25  of  filver  ; that  examined  by  Klaproth  64  parts 
of  mercury  and  36  of  filver  ; laftly,  Cordier  found  72.5 
of  mercury  and  27.5  of  filver  in  the  cryftallized  amalgam. 

The  native  amalgam  is  of  rare  occurtuce  ; it  has  been 
found  at  Salberg  in  Sweden,  at  Rofenau  and  Niederflana  in 
Hungary,  at  Mbrsfeld  in  the  Palatinate,  and  principally  at 
Mofchcllandfbergand  Stalilbergin  Deuxponts,  in  a yellowifti 
and  reddilh  ferruginous  clay,  mixed  with  other  mercurial 
ores,  and  accompanied  with  fpathofe  iron,  lithomarge,  lime- 
ilone,  barytes,  hornftone,  iron  pyrites,  See. 

Nothing  exadl  is  known  refpedling  the  mode  of  its  oc- 
currence ; but  probably  it  is  confined  to  beds  m fietz  moun- 
tains. 

The  more  folid  variety  refetnbles  filver,  but  may  eafily 


be  known  by  tbe  property  it  pofleiTes  of  whitening  gold 
and  copper  when  rubbed  on  them. 

3.  Mercurial  Horn-Ore;  Qucck-flber  horn-ertz,  Wern.; 
Mercure  muriate,  Haiiy. 

Its  ufual  colour  is  afh-grey,  more  or  lefs  deep  ; it  often 
pafles  into  yellowifti-grey  and  greyifh-white,  and  alfo  in- 
clines to  greenilh-grey. 

It  is  feldom  found  maflive  or  difleminated;  but  generally 
in  thin  crufts  formed  by  tubercular  or  fmall  globular  mafles, 
which  are  often  compofed  of  minute  cryftals.  The  form 
of  thefe  cryftals  is  generally  a dodecahedron  like  that  of 
zircon,  or  redlangular  four-fided  prifm,  acuminated  by  four 
planes  fet  on  the  lateral  edges.  (Mercure  muriate  dode- 
caedrc, Haiiy. ) Befides  this  the  following  modifications 
are  mentioned  by  authors : a redtangular  four-fided  prifm, 
acuminated  like  the  preceding  by  four  planes,  hut  which 
are  fet  on  the  lateral  planes ; a fix-fided  prifm  bevelled  at 
both  extremities,  the  bevelling  planes  fet  on  the  two  largeft 
oppoilte  lateral  planes ; and  the  odtahedron  with  fummits 
and  edges  truncated. 

Thele  cryftals  are  always  minute  and  irregular,  often 
gibbous,  whence  the  difficulty  of  determining  their  figure 
with  exadtnefs.  Externally  they  are  fplendent,  internally 
fplendent  with  a complete  diamond  luftre,  fometimes  ap- 
proaching metallic  luftre. 

It  appears  to  be  compofed  of  fine-grained  diftindl  con- 
cretions. It  is  genera'ly  faintly  tranflucent,  fometimes  only- 
on  the  edges  ; foft ; may  be  cut  with  a knife,  and  is  eafily 
frangibfe. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  and  other  charadlers  remain  yet  unde- 
termined, on  account  of  the  fmailnefs  and  fcarcity  of  the 
fragments  that  have  hitherto  been  found. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  volatilized,  without  decompo- 
fition.  It  is  folutfle  in  water.  Woulfe  found  it  compofed 
of  64  parts  of  fulphat  of  mercury,  and  36  muriat  of  mer- 
cury ; Kirwan  of  70  parts  of  mercury,  and  30  of  muriatic 
and  fulphuric  acids. 

The  Horn  mercury,  the  fcarceft;  of  all  mercurial  ores, 
was  firft  difeovered  by  Mr.  Woulfe  in  the  quickfilver  mines 
of  Mofchellandfberg  and  Morsfeld,  in  ferruginous  clayey 
fand-ftone,  accompanied  wiih  other  ores  of  mercury,  ochrey- 
brown  iron-ftone,  malachite  and  blue  copper  ore,  calcareous 
fpar,  lithomarge,  &c.  It  has  alfo  been  found  at  Idria,  ge- 
nerally in  the  cavities  of  an  indurated  clay,  and  of  flate-clay 
accompanied  with  cryftallized  cinnabar ; at  Horzowitz  in 
Bohemia,  with  dark  red  cinnabar  in  a vein  of  brown  iron- 
ilone,  and  at  Almaden  in  Spain. 

4.  Mercurial  Liver-Ore  ; Quech -fi Her- L elererz , Wern.;  Li- 
ver-coloured mercurial  ore,  Aik.  Mercure  fulfure  bituminiferc, 
Haiiy.  / 

It  is  divided  by  Werner  into  compact  and  flaty  liver-ore. 

a.  Compact. — Its  colour  is  intermediate  between  dark  lead- 
grey  and  cochineal  red. 

Occurs  maflive  and  rarely  difleminated.  Internally  it  is 
gliftening  and  glimmering,  with  femi-metallic  luftre. 

Fradlure  even,  pafling  fometimes  into  fine-grained  un- 
even, and  imperfedt  large  and  flat  conchoidal : fragments 
indeterminately  angular,  more  or  lefs  blunt-edged  ; opaque. 
Streak  finning,  and  of  a deep  cochineal  red  colour.  It  is 
foft,  may  be  cut  with  a knife,  and  is  eafily  frangible.  Spe- 
cif. grav.  7 186  — 7.352,  Kirwan  ; 7.937,  Gcliert. 

b.  Slaty — Its  colour  nearly  the  fame  as  the  preceding, 
only  now  and  then  more  of  the  red  obfervable  on  the  prin- 
cipal fradlure.  It  is  found  only  maflive.  Its  fradlure  in 
the  direction  of  the  lamiuce  is  curved  and  thick  flaty  ; it  is 
fliining,  and  its  luilre  approaches  the  metallic ; crofs  fradlure 
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even  and  compadl,  and  but  little  Alining  or  only  glimmer- 
ing. Fragments  more  or  lefs  flaty.  It  is  opaque,  and  un- 
commonly eafily  frangible. 

The  mercurial  liver-ore  affords  upwards  of  80  per  cent. 
of  pure  mercury.  Klaproth,  who  analyfed  the  compadl  va- 
riety from  Idria,  obtained  the  following  refults : 


Mercury  - 

- 818 

Sulphur  - 

- 137-5° 

Charcoal  - - - 

- 23 

Silex  - 

- 6.  ;o 

Aiumine  - - 

5.50 

Oxyds  of  copper 

2 

Copper  - --  *• 

Water  which  ferved  to  form  the  fulphu--) 

0.20 

rated  hydrogen  gas,  and  other  lofs  j 

7-3° 

1000 

This  analyfis,  Klaproth  adds,  may  ferve  to  redlify  the 
erroneous  notions  which  have  been  adopted  concerning  the 
compofition  of  this  mixed  mineral.  By  fhewing  that  the 
fulphur  is  combined  with  the  metal  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  in  cinnabar,  namely,  as  i to  6 in  round  numbers,  we  are 
taught  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who,  like  Sage  and  Kirwan,  think  that  a part 
only  of  the  mercury  is  in  the  ftate  of  fulphurated 
mercury,  and  that  the  other  is  in  the  ftate  of  a fimple  ox  yd. 
If  that  were  the  cafe,  the  non-fulphurated  part  would  cer- 
tainly be  foluble  in  the  nitric  acid  ; but  experiment  {hews 
that  this  is  not  the  cafe,  becaufe  the  acid  cannot  diftolve 
any  part  even  when  boiling,  the  mineral  powder  remaining 
unchanged  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  See  Nichol’s  Journ. 
vol.  15.  p.  231. 

Both  varieties  of  mercurial  liver-ore  occur  together  at 
Idria  in  Friaul,  to  which  they  appear  exclufively  to  belong, 
though  Spain,  Siberia,  and  other  places  have  been  men- 
tioned by  authors  among  their  localities.  They  are  found  in 
large  maffes,  in  and  with  flate-clay,  and  a kind  of  bitumin- 
ous ftiafe,  and  accompanied  with  cinnabar,  and  fometimes 
fmall  quantities  of  native  mercury  and  iron  pyrites.  Two 
ores  of  mercury,  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  liver-ore,  are  at 
Idria  diftinguifhed  by  particular  names.  One  is  the  Brand- 
ertz,  which  appears  to  be  a kind  of  coarfe  coal  impregnated 
with  cinnabar  ; the  biackilh-grey  variety  contains  only  from 
I to  18  percent.,  the  red  from  30  to  40  percent,  of  mer- 
cury. The  other  is  called  Corallen-erlz , (bead  or  coral- 
ore)  ; it  confifts  of  reddifh-black  oblong  beads  of  the  fize 
of  a large  coffee  bean,  of  a foliated  ftrufture,  imbedded  in 
a blackiih  bituminous  (hale,  and  alfo  in  fand-ftone.  The 
richeft  affords  about  40  per  cent,  of  mercury. 

5.  Cinnabar;  Zinnober,  Worn  ; Mercure  ftilfure,  Haiiy. 

This  fpecies  may  conveniently  be  fubdivided  into  two  va- 
rieties, viz  dark  red  cinnabar  and  bright  red  cinnabar. 

Dark  red  cinnabar  ; Dunkel-r  other  zinnober,  Wern. 

Its  colour  is  cochineal  red,  which  in  fome  varieties  in- 
clines on  one  fide  to  carmine  red,  on  the  other  to  lead 
grey. 

It  is  found  maftive,  diffeminated,  in  fuperftcial  coatings 
and  membranes,  amorphous,  cellular,  dendritic,  and  cryf- 
talli'/.ed. 

Its  primitive  form  is  the  regular  hexahedral  prifm  ; inte- 
grant molecule,  the  triangular  equilateral  pr;fm.  The  follow- 
ing, according  to  Werner,  Emmerling,  and  Ellner,  are  the 
principal  fecondary  forms:  1.  The  rhomboid  rather  flattened, 
truncated  in  the  two  diagonally  oppoftte  obtufe  angles. 
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2.  The  fix-fided  table,  formed  by  the  increafe  of  the  trun- 
cating planes  of  the  preceding  figure.  3 The  regular  fix- 
fided  prifm,  either  perfect  or  acuminated  by  three  planes 
fet  on  the  alternate  lateral  planes.  4.  The  three-fided  py- 
ramid, either  double  or  fingle,  in  which  the  angles  are 
fometimes  more  or  lefs  deeply  truncated.  5.  The  regular 
odlohedron,  fometimes  terminating  in  an  edge  at  the  fummit. 

Haiiy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  obferved  only  two  dif- 
tindt  modifications  in  the  cryftals  of  cinnabar  ; the  one  is 
the  primitive  form,  or  the  regular  fix-fided  prifm  (Mercure 
fulfure  primitif,  pi.  65.  fig.  27  ),  in  which  the  divifions 
parallel  with  the  lateral  planes  are  very  diftindl  ; the  other 
(Merc.  fulf.  lib'if alt  erne,  fig.  28.)  a fimilar  fhort  prifm,  with 
fix  marginal  planes  at  each  extremity  placed  alternately 
with  regard  to  the  lateral  planes  and  to  the  planes  of  the 
other  extremity. 

Thefe  cryftals,  whofe  real  form  is  often  difficultly  deter- 
minable, are  generally  fmall  and  very  fmall ; they  are 
grouped  together  without  order,  generally  iir.ing  the  cavi- 
ties of  mailive  cinnabar.  Externally  they  are  iplendent ; 
internally  both  the  cryftallized  and  amorphous  varieties  are 
fhining,  which  fometimes  paffes  into  gliftening,  and  likevvile 
into  glimmering  ; with  diamond  luftre  approaching  to  femi- 
metaliic.  The  foliated  varieties  have  the  ftrongeft  luftre. 

Fradlure  either  more  or  lefs  perfedlly  lamellar,  the 
cryftalline  varieties  with  laminae  fometimes  rather  curved  ; 
or  fine-grained  uneven,  with  a tendency  to  conchoidal. 
Fragments  indeterminately  angular,  rather  blunt-cdged. 
The  lamellar  varieties  prefent  granular  dillindt  concretions  ; 
fometimes  there  is  a tendency  to  thick  and  ftraight  lamellar 
diftindl  concretions. 

Maftive  cinnabar  is  opaque,  feldom  tranflucent  on  the 
edges  ; but  the  cryftals  are  iometimes  tranflucent  and  even 
approach  tranfparent. 

It  becomes  finning  in  the  ftreak,  affording  a fcarlet  red 
powder.  It  is  loft  and  ealily  cut  with  the  knife,  and  very 
heavy.  Spec.  gr.  varies  from  4.500  to  10.218,  which  latter 
wms  determined  by  Briffon  on  a pure  cryftal  from  Almaden  : 
7.710,  Klapr.  (the  Japanefe  in  grains):  8.116,  Ki.  (the 
maftive  from  Ncumarktel). 

The  conftituent  parts  of  dark  red  cinnabar,  were  found 
by  Klaproth  to  be 


Mercury 

Sulphur 


The  Japanefe. 

From  Neumarktel. 

84.50 

85.0 

H-75 

I4-25 

99-25 

99.25 

Bright  red  cinnabar  ; Hochrother  zinnober,  Wern. 

Colour  bright  fcarlet  red.  It  is  found  maftive,  diffeminated, 
and  coating.  Internally  it  is  glimmering,  of  rather  a pearly 
luftre ; fometimes,  especially  on  the  crofs  fradture,  it  is 
dull ; principal  fradlure  between  earthy  and  fibrous ; crofs 
fradlure  earthy,  fine-grained ; fragments  indeterminately 
angular,  blunt-edged.  It  is  opaque.  Streak  fcarlet  red, 
fhining.  It  is  very  foft,  palling-  into  friable  ; and  foils.  It 
is  very  heavy. 

This  fub-fpecics,  which  is  much  fcarcer  than  the  pre- 
ceding, is  found  in  the  quickfilver  mines  of  the  Palatinate, 
particularly  at  Wolfftcin  and  at  Deuxponts,  where  it  is 
accompanied  with  brown  iron-ftone,  iren-ochre,  quartz, 
calcareous  fpar,  and  dark  red  cinnabar.  The  other  locali- 
ties affigned  to  light  red  cinnabar  are  not  well  authen- 
ticated. 

Some  authors,  as  Ellner,  are  faid  to  have  miftaken  the  red 
- iron- 
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iron-ochre,  which  is  found  with  bright  red  cinnabar,  for 
this  latter  variety  ; whence  the  other  (hades  of  red  they 
mention  are  not  applicable  to  the  fubftance  in  queftion. 

Werner  adopts  two  dillinA  formations  of  cinnabar,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  mountains  in  which  they  occur  in 
beds.  Thefe  latter,  in  the  older  formations,  confift  of  a 
kind  of  clilorite  flate,  quartz,  &c.  ; in  the  newer,  of  flate 
clay,  &c.  It  is  alfo  found  in  veins,  the  relative  age  of 
which  is  not  afcertained.  To  the  newer  formation,  which 
is  far  more  abundant  than  the  old,  belong  the  repofitories 
in  the  Palatinate,  in  Deuxponts,  Spain,  Idria,  &c.  ; to  the 
older,  thofe  of  Hartenftein  in  Saxony,  of  Carinthia,  See. 
In  veins  it  occurs  at  Horzowitz  in  Bohemia,  in  Lower 
Hungary,  &c.,  where  it  is  accompanied  with  fome  other 
mercurial  ores,  with  iron-ftone,  galena,  and  other  geognotli- 
cally  related  fpecies,  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  always  indications 
of  venigenous  origin.  When  occurring  in  beds,  it  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  (befides  with  other  ores  of  mercury)  with 
compact  liine-llone,  calcareous  fpar,  barytes,  quartz,  and 
fometimes  traces  of  copper  ores ; the  beds  themfeives  are 
principally  formed  by  (late  clay,  a kind' of  land- (lone,  and 
rocks  of  a (imilar  nature.  Some  of  the  older  beds  are 
found  in  clay  flate  mountains,  and  contain  the  cinnabar  in 
contemporaneous  fmall  veins  or  trums.  The  newer  beds 
are  fuppofed  partly  to  belong  to  the  coal-formation. 
Mohs. 

The  geognoftic  relations  of  the  Japanefe  dark  red  cin- 
nabar arc  not  known.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  fmall  grains, 
being  mollly  fragments  of  flattened  fix-fided  prifms,  which 
partly  contain  finely  difleminated  iron  pyrites,  and  are  alfo 
found  adhering  to  particles  of  a quartzy  fubllance. 

The  principal  quickfilver  mines  in  the  Palatinate  are  at 
the  following  places,  viz.  Morsfeld,  where  the  cinnabar 
traverfes  quartz,  which  is  often  completely  coloured  by  it  ; 
the  native  quickfilver,  formerly  found  at  this  place,  was  fo 
abundant,  that,  according  to  Ferber,  it  was  obferved  in  the 
very  (trects  of  the  town  : Spitzenberg  near  Morsfeld, 

where  cinnabar  occurs  mixed  with  brown  iron-done ; alfo 
fmall  veins  of  afphaltum  are  fometimes  found  here  in 
the  mafles  of  cinnabar  : Carlfgliick,  which  furnifhes  a mer- 
curial fand  ore,  being  cinnabar  in  a grey  fine-grained 
and  partly  flaty  fand-done,  mixed  with  more  or  lefs  clay  ; 
alfo  native  mercury  has  fometimes  been  found  here  included 
in  geodes  of  brown  iron-done  : Wolfdein,  where  there  is 
the  mme  Theodors  Erzlujl , in  a mountain  called  the  Konigf- 
berg  ; it  was  formerly  uncommonly  rich  in  mercurial  ores, 
inch  as  the  light  red  cinnabar  both  earthy  and  fibrous, 
which  is  almod  exclufively  found  here,  accompanied  with 
brown  iron  done,  Sec. : at  Potzberg,  in  the  principality  of 
Veldentz,  cinnabar  occurs  in  a kind  of  pudding-done. 

In  the  territory  of  Deuxponts,  the  mod  remarkable  mine 
is  that  in  the  SchloBberg  of  Obermofchel  cr  Mofchellandf- 
berg,  where  both  ciiyiabar  and  native  mercury  are  found  in 
great  abundance. 

The  quickfilver  mines  of  Idria  were  difeovered  in  1497. 
The  richett  ores,  according  to  Ferber’s  account,  occur  in 
a confiderable  bed  of  clay  flate.  The  roof  and  hanging  fide 
of  the  veins  confid  of  limedone  ; they  are  very  much  rent, 
and  traveled  by  dykes  or  ridges  of  other  calcareous  rocks 
and  of  a hard  clay  flate,  which  produce  flips  and  faults  in 
the  mercurial  vein.  The  clay  flate  of  Idria  is  generally  foft 
at  fome  depth  under  ground,  but  harder  and  more  dif- 
tinAly  flaty  towards  the  furface : its  principal  colour  is 
black.  This  flate  is  traverfed  and  penetrated  in  all  direc- 
tions by  veins  of  cinnabar  and  difleminated  native  mercury, 
which  are  alfo  found  in  neds.  It  is  in  the  fofter  part 


of  the  flate  that  the  richer  ores  are  generally  found  ; they 
are  firm,  compaA,  and  commonly  marle-like,  and  when  un- 
mixed with  ether  foft  earthy  fnbftances,  are  fufceptible  of 
polifh.  Thefe  richer  ores  contain  from  40  to  70  and  even 
80  pounds  of  quickfilver  in  the  hundred  weight. 

The  different  rock-ftones  at  Idria  containing  mercury 
are,  1.  Grey  and  black  lime-done,  improperly  called  horn- 
flone  by  the  miners  ; it  conllitutes  only  the  roof  and  fides 
of  the  flaty  vein  and  the  bars,  which  latter  fometimes  con- 
tain much  difleminated  cinnabar.  2.  Varieties  of  clay  of 
various  colours,  white,  grey,  yellow,  red,  and  blackifb, 
fome  pure  others  marly,  and  of  various  degrees  of  hardnefs  : 
the  blackifh-grey  variety  yields  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
quickfilver.  3.  Grey  clay  flate,  either  pure  or  mixed  with 
lime  : it  contains  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  quickfilver; 
the  more  its  colour  incrcafes  in  depth  the  richer  it  becomes, 
fo  that  the  darkefl,  or  blackifh-grey  variety,  yie'ds  fome- 
times  eight  pounds  in  the  hundred  weight.  4.  Black  foft 
clay  flate,  called  Mildzeug,  of  a more  or  lefs  marly  nature, 
and  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  fometimes  even  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  in  the  hundred.  5.  A black  hard 
clay  flate,  called  Spiegel , or  looking-glafs  flate,  on  account 
of  its  flrining  furface : it  fometimes  produces  from  forty  to 
fifty  pounds  in  the  hundred  weight ; but  very  little  when 
purely  argillaceous,  and  very  hard.  6.  Drufes,  or  aggre- 
gations of  calcareous,  gypfeous,  and  barytic  crvftals,  which 
are  fometimes  found  coated  with  cinnabar. 

The  following  are  the  principal  mercurial  ores  known  at 
Idria:  1.  Pure  cinnabar,  maflive  and  cryftallized.  2.  Red 
ore,  or  impure  cinnabar,  of  a tile-red  colour,  mixed  with 
marie  and  pyrites  ; producing  about  thirty  pounds  in  the 
hundred.  3.  Schnurl erz,  or  bead-ore,  becaufe  the  cin- 
nabar traverfes  the  matrix  in  fmall  veins  fimilar  to  firings  of 
beads.  4.  Mercurial  liver-ore,  a very  rich  ore,  yielding 
from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  in  the  hundred  weight.  5.  Mer- 
curial brand  ore.  6.  Coral  ore,  which  contains  from  one 
to  forty  pounds.  Vide  fupra  Mercurial  liver-ore. 

The  Spanifh  quickfilver  mines  are  the  moll  ancient  we  are 
acquainted  with.  Pliny  informs  us  that  no  other  cinnabar 
was  made  ufe  of  at  Rome  than  that  from  Spain,  particularly 
that  of  the  Regio  Sifaponenjis  in  Boctica,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  territory  of  the  prefent  Almaden.  This  latter 
name  is  of  Saracenian  origin,  fignifying  the  fhaft  or  gallery 
of  a mine.  According  to  Theophrattus’  and  Pliny’s  account, 
the  cinnabar  brought  to  Rome  was  a kind  of  fand  ; a term 
which  is  applicable  to  thofe  fmall  fragments  of  cinnabar 
mixed  with  quartz,  which  are  flill  found  in  confiderable 
quantity  in  the  old  mine  de  las  Cuebas,  near  Almaden, 
from  the  fize  of  a hazel-nut  to  that  of  a hemp-feed. 

The  prevailing  mountain-rock  at  and  near  Almaden  is 
a grey  clay  flate,  traverfed  in  many  places  by  confiderable 
beds  of  a breccia,  which  is  compofed  ol  pieces  of  a fimilar 
clay  flare,  with  white  calcareous  fpots,  and  fragments  of 
the  fame  black  bituminous  (hale,  which  is  the  ufual  conco- 
mitant of  the  quickfilver  mines  of  Almaden.  This  breccia 
is  here  known  under  the  name  of  Frailefque,  on  account  of 
its  prevailing  colour,  which  refembles  that  of*the  habit  of 
the  Francifcan  monks. 

The  mod  important  mines  are  at  the  fouth  fide  of  Al- 
maden, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ; there 
are  fix  of  them,  running,  within  the  fpace  of  about  fifty  fa- 
thoms, nearly  from  eaft  to  well : fome  of  them,  efpecially  that 
of  San  Diego,  deviate  from  this  courfe,  defcribing  part  of  a 
large  circle.  Their  dip  is  from  fixty  to  upwards  of  eighty 
degrees  ; they  frequently  interfeA  each  other,  and  are  alfo 
traverfed  by  the  above-mentioned  breccia  and  a black  bitu- 
minous 
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minous  (hale  ; but  at  a certain  depth  (fuch  as  in  the  mine 
Francifco,  which  is  ioo  fathoms  deep),  they  generally  con- 
tinue their  courfe  without  interruption.  They  are  all  very 
rich  in  ore  : where  the  veins  meet,  particularly  thofe  of 
San  Julian  and  San  Diego,  the  repoiitories  of  ore  are  from 
four  to  five  fathoms  in  thicknefs  : thefe  confilt  of  a quartz, 
richly  intermixed  with  cinnabar,  yielding  from  twenty  to 
thirty  pounds  in  the  hundred. 

The  other  quickfilver  mines  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Ahnaden  are,  i.  That  of  Almaderiejos,  where  veins  of 
quartz,  from  one  to  half  a fathom  in  thicknefs,  richly  pene- 
trated by  cinnabar,  traverfe  the  grey  day  date  above-men- 
tioned. 2.  That  of  Guadalperal,  half  a Spanifh  league 
N.W.  from  Almadenejos : this  mine,  which  is  very  fuper- 
ficial,  was  wrought  by  the  Romans.  The  rock  it  traverfes 
is  the  fame  clay  date  with  that  of  Alrnaden,  only  that  the 
breccia  contains  no  fragments  of  the  b ack  bituminous 
fhale,  which  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  that  feen  at 
Alrnaden.  The  ores  of  this  mine  conlilt  of  cryfialline  cin- 
nabar, moftly  in  very  narrow  veins  or  trums.  3.  The  mine 
de  las  Cuebas,  about  three  Engliih  miles  from  Alrnaden, 
in  the  fame  direction  with  that  of  Guadalperal.  The 
quickfilver  ores  are  here  found  in  fnort  interrupted  veins  of 
quartz  traverfing  bituminous  (hale. 

For  a complete  account  of  the  quickfilver  mines  of  Al- 
maden,  fee  Hoppenfack  iiber  den  Bergbau  in  Spanien. 
Weimar,  1796. 

- Mercury,  Plffay  and  Analyfts  of  the  Ores  of. — Mercury  is 
frequently  combined  with  diver  and  bifmuth  in  the  form  of 
an  amalgam.  The  mercury  may  be  feparated  by  diffillatiou 
in  a retort  of  iron,  or  of  glafs  coated  with  fand  and  clay. 
The  refiduum,  which  is  generally  lilver  and  bifmuth,  may  be 
diffolved  in  nitric  acid.  When  the  folution  is  complete,  a 
large  quantity  of  water  mult  be  added,  by  which  the  greateff 
part  of  the  bifmuth  will  be  feparated  in  the  date  of  fubnitrat. 
If  oxymnriatic  gas  he  palled  through  the  folution  of  lilver 
and  the  remaining  bifmuth,  the  former  will  be  precipitated 
in  the  date  of  muriat  of  lilver,  while  the  bifmuth  will  be 
held  in  folution  in  the  date  of  oxymuriat  of  bifmuth.  When 
the  muriat  of  diver  is  feparated,  the  bifmuth  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  potalh,  and  the  oxyd  collected  and  dried.  The 
fubnitrat  of  this  metal  fil'd  feparated  mud  be  boiled  with 
potalh, 'to  feparate  the  nitric  acid.  This  oxyd,  being  walhed 
and  dried,  may  be  added  to  the  other.  For  every  100  of 
this  oxyd,  allow  90  of  the  metal.  The  muriat  of  lilver 
contains,  in  the  100,  77.77  of  the  metal. 

A fpecimen  of  the  native  amalgam  of  diver  and  mercury, 
analyfed  by  Klaproth,  gave  64  mercury  and  36  lilver  in  the 
i°°. 

Should  any  gold  be  prefent,  it  will  be  left  undidolved 
when  the  refidual  metals  are  taken  up  by  the  nitric  acid. 

Native  cinnabar  may  be  analyfed  by  difloiving  it  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  mercury  will  he  diffolved  in  the 
date  of  oxymuriat  of  mercury,  while  the  fulphur  will  be 
feparated.  If  much  heat  be  employed,  fame  of  the  fulphur 
will  be  converted  into  fulphuric  acid,  and  ionic  of  the  mer- 
cury, in  confequenee,  will  be  thrown  down  in  the  ffate  of 
fulphat : the  folution,  therefore,  mult  be  made  in  the  cold. 

The  fulphur  being  feparated,  wadied,  and  dried,  may  be 
weighed. 

The  mercury  may  be  feparated  in  .the  metallic  form  by  a 
clean  piece  of  iron.  This  is  almoll  the  only  inltance  in 
which  a metal  is  precipitated  by  another  in  a Hate  of  purity, 
fince  iron  does  not  in  any  degree  combine  with  mercury. 
The  mercury  may  alfo  be  thrown  down  by  the  green  ful- 
phat of  iron.  This  ore,  according  to  Klaproth,  conlilts  of 


84.5  mercury,  and  14.75  fulphur.  The  hepatic  ore  may 
be  analyfed  by  a proceis  limilar  to  the  lad.  This,  however, 
is  apt  to  abound  with  other  fubftance9  befides  fulphur  and 
mercury.  A fpecimen  from  ldria  was  analyfed  by  Klaproth, 
and  the  refult  is  given  under  the  article  Ores  of  Mercury, 
fupra. 

The  native  muriat  of  mercury  confifts  of  a mixture  of 
fulphuric  and  muriatic  combined  with  the  oxyd  of  mercury. 
This  ore  mult  be  reduced  to  a line  powder,  and  mixed  with 
twenty-four  parts  of  water  ; oxymuriatic  gas  mult  then  be 
paffed  through  it  for  a length  of  time,  till  the  whole  of 
the  powder  be  diffolved.  The  fulphuric  acid  may  be 
precipitated  by  muriat  of  barytes.  The  mercury  may- 
be precipitated  from  the  muriatic  acid  by  a bright  piece  of 
iron. 

The  fulphat  by  this  procefs  becomes  oxyfulphat  of  mer- 
cury. In  the  ore  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  fulphat : for 
every  100,  therefore,  of  fulphat  of  barytes  precipitated, 
allow  2 1 1.76  of  fulphat  of  mercury  in  the  ore.  The  relt 
may  be  confidered  muriat  of  mercury.  For  100  of  mer- 
cury allow  4 of  oxygen,  and  11.2  muriatic  acid. 

For  the  affay  of  mercurial  ores  in  the  dry  way,  let  the 
fpecimen  be  pulverized,  ardaccurately  mixed  with  one-fourth 
its  weight  of  quicklime,  and  an  equal  portion  of  iron  filings, 
and  then  let  it  be  pretty  ffrongly  ignited  in  an  iron  or 
earthen  retort,  as  long  as  any  mercury  comes  over  into  the 
receiver. 

The  modes  of  extrafting  the  metal  from  the  ores  of  mer- 
cury are  very  fimple.  Meffrs.  Aikin,  in  their  valuable  Dic- 
tionary ofChemiltry  and  Mineralogy,  have  given  an  account 
of  the  prccefs  for  this  purpefe  at  the  mines  of  Deuxponts 
and  of  ldria,  and  alfo  at  Alrnaden  in  Spain.  The  former 
is  the  belt  and  molt  fcientilic,  and  it  is  as  foilows : when  the 
ore  is  brought  out  of  the  mine  it  is  accurately  forted,  thofe 
pieces  being  rejected  which  appear  to  be  dellitute  of  metal. 
The  forted  ore,  being  pulverized,  is  mingled  with  one-fifth, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  proportion  of  cinnabar  con- 
tained in  the  ore,  of  quicklime  powdered  by  expofure  to 
the  air.  This  mixture  is  then  put  into  iron  retorts,  about 
forty  or  fifty  in  number,  capable  of  holding  about  6olbs. 
weight,  which,  thus  charged,  are  fixed  in  a long  furnace  ; 
a g'afs  receiver  is  then  attached  to  each  retort,  but  not  luted, 
and  a gentle  fire  is  applied  in  order  to  expel  all  the  moiiture  : 
when  this  is  effected,  the  juncture  of  the  veffels  is  clofeiy 
Hopped  with  tempered  clay,  and  a full  red  heat  is  applied 
for  feven  or  eight  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  all 
the  mercury  will  have  been  volatilized  and  condenfed  in  the 
receiver.  The  common  produce  varies  between  fix  and  ten 
ounces  of  metal  from  ioolbs.  of  the  ore. 

The  procefs  at  Alrnaden  is  more  rude  and  inartificial  : it 
is  deferibed  by  Meffrs.  Aikin  ( uhi  fupra ) ; and  to  their  ac- 
count of  it  the  reader,  defirous  of  further  information,  is 
referred. 

The  conveyance  of  mercury  from  place  to  place  requires, 
on  account  of  its  fluidity,  extraordinary  precautions.  It  is 
packed  in  the  following  manner.  A frelh  found  flieep-lkin, 
the  hair  of  which  has  been  taken  off,  is  laid  over  a wooden 
bowl,  and  a quantity,  from  jolbs.  to  75lbs.  of  mercury  is 
poured  into  it : the  ends  of  the  Ain  are  then  gathered  up, 
and  tied  together  with  great  care,  thus  formi  g a fort  of 
bag  in  which  the  metal  is  incloled  : this  bag  is  inclofed  in  a 
fecund  Ain,  and  the  fecond  in  a third  ; and,  lallly,  thefe 
bags  are  put  into  very  tight  barrels,  capable  of  holding  from 
two  to  four  of  them,  and  111  this  Hate  are  brought  into  the 
market. 

Chemical  and  Phyfical  Properties  of  Mercury. — It  is  a 
. white 
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white  metal  refembling  tin.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  13.568. 
It  is  liquid  at  the  greateft  cold  of  this  climate,  but  becomes 
folid  at  — 39’,  or  71 3 below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  It 
has  frequently  been  reduced  to  the  folid  form  in  this  country 
by  the  aid  of  freezing  mixtures,  and  lately,  by  Mr.  Lefley, 
in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump.  In  this  Hate  it  poffefl’es 
fome  of  the  characters  of  tin,  as  far  as  regards  its  appearance 
and  malleability.  It  is  faid  to  undergo  a rapid  decrcafe  of 
volume  immediately  before  congelation,  a property  the  re- 
verie of  what  is  obferved  in  the  freezing  of  water  ; and  in 
the  congelation  of  all  bodies,  the  liquids  of  which  are  of 
greater  fpccilic  gravity  than  their  folids,  will  it  not  be 
found  that  folid  mercury  is  of  greater  fpecitic  gravity  than 
the  liquid  ? The  boiling  point  of  mercury,  or  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  a flumes  the  elaftic  form,  is  650  , or,  as  fome 
fay,  66o°;  fo  that  the  number  of  degrees  between  its  freezing 
and  boiling  points  i3  689°,  or  699  . This  property  admits 
of  its  being  diddled,  which  furnifhes  a dm  pie  method  of  fe- 
parating  it  from  fubftances  which  are  not  volatile.  Hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  if  our  natural  temperature  were  more 
than  65 o°,  mercury  would  be  prefented  to  us  in  the  form  of 
a permanently  elaftic  fluid  : while,  in  a temperature  lefs 

than  — 39°,  it  would  be  a folid  malleable  metal. 

Mercury  does  not  decompofe  water  at  any  temperature, 
and  hence  it  may  be  kept  under  that  fluid  without  under- 
going any  change. 

When  expofed  to  the  air  it  foon  tarr.ifh^s,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a dark  grey  powder.  If  it  be  agitated  with 
the  fingers  for  a fhort  time,  they  become  foiled  with  the 
fame  powder.  This  fubftance  is  produced  by  the  mercury 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere.  It  may  be 
formed  in  greater  quantity  by  a ftronger  agitation  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen.  This  has  been  efl'edled  by  putting  a fmall 
quantity  of  mercury  into  a large  bottle,  and  tying  it  to  the 
fpoke  of  a coach-wheel.  The  change  of  furface,  from  the 
motion  of  the  wheel,  induces  the  rapid  oxydation  of  the 
mercury.  The  oxyd  fo  obtained  is  the  firft  or  protoxyd  of 
mercurv,  and  was  called  by  the  old  chemifts  Et biops  per  fe. 
If,  according  to  Dalton,  the  atom  of  mercury  be  167,  hydro- 
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gen  being  1,  and  oxygen  7,  the  protoxyd  will  be  : 


1 00 

= , or  four  percent.  This  is  exactly  what  Fourcroy 

4 

makes  it  by  experiment.  In  taking  a general  view  of  the 
combinations  of  mercury  with  other  bodies,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Dalton  has  rated  the  atom  of  mercury  too 
high.  The  analyiis  of  the  fulphuret  appears  to  be  tlie  molt 
perfect.  It  may  with  much  confidence  be  admitted,  that 
85  of  mercury  combines  with  15.  of  fulphur  for  the  fecond 
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fulphuret.  Hence  we  fhall  have——  = — — . We 

85  i47i 

fhall  find,  therefore,  in  treating  of  the  other  compounds,  that 
it  will  be  nearer  the  truth,  to  call  the  atom  of  mercury  147. 
This  number  will  give  the  protoxyd  4.5  per  cent.  When 
mercury  is  difTolved  in  nitric  acid  with  a boiling  heat,  and 
the  oxyd  precipitated  by  lime  water,  the  precipitate  will  be 
formed  of  a yellow  colour.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  fecond 


oxyd,  which  fhould  be  conftituted  as  follows  : 


100 
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= - Y"  , or  8.7  oxygen,  and  81.3  mercury.  Chenevix 

makes  it  10.7.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  as  he  expelled  the 
arid  by  heat,  the  oxyd  might  abforb  more  oxygen,  or  the 
acid  might  not  be  all  driven  off. 
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The  third  oxyd  of  mercury  may  be  formed  by  expofing, 
the  metal  or  the  protoxyd  in  fmall  quantity  in  a large  giafs 
matrafs,  the  neck  being  drawn  out  to  a fmall  point.  When 
the  mercury  is  heated  in  this  vefiel  to  a boiling  heat,  650  , 
the  fmallncfs  of  the  aperture  does  not  admit  of  its  el'cape  in 
vapour,  while  it  is  completely  expofed  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmofpheric  air.  By  this  means  the  mercury  becomes 
converted  into  a red  powder,  which  is  the  third  oxyd.  The 
fame  may  alfo  be  procured  by  adding  lime-water  to  a folution 
of  the  oxymuriat  of  mercury  (corrofive  fublimate),  when  a 
beautiful  red  powder  is  precipitated,  which  is  the  oxyd  in 

queftion.  The  proportions  will  be  Y 2,[  __ 
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or  87.5  mercury,  and  12.7  oxygen. 

This  oxyd  is  of  a beautiful  red  colour  : it  pofiefTes  fome 
of  the  qualities  of  an  acid,  inafmuch  as  it  has  a decided 
tafte,  is  corrofive  to  the  flein,  and  when  heated  with  the 
filings  of  tin  or  zinc,  it  caufes  them  to  inflame  by  yielding 
with  facility  its  oxygen  to  them.  Chenevix  makes  the  pro- 
portions to  be  85  mercury  and  15  of  oxygen,  but  for  the 
reafons  given  in  the  fecond  oxyd  it  is,  doubtlel's,  rated  too 
high. 

Mercury  does  not  combine  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  or 
nitrogen,  but  it  combines  with  fulphur  and  phofphorus. 

When  two  parts  of  fulphur  and  one  of  mercury  are 
rubbed  together  in  a mortar,  the  mercury  combines  with  ?.< 
portion  of  fulphur.  The  whole  mafs  appears  of  a black 
colour,  and  confills  of  the  fulphuret  of  mercury  mixed  with 
an  excels  of  fulphur.  This  fubftance  w’as  formerly  called 
Etbiops  mineral.  If  this  mafs  be  expofed  to  a heat  fuffi- 
cient  to  fublime  the  fulphur,  the  excels  of  the  latter  fub- 
ftance efcapes,  leaving  behind  a fubftance  of  a deep  violet 
colour.  If  this  heat  be  continued  the  fulphuret  is  fub- 
limed,  which,  if  colledted  by  a proper  veflel,  will  form  a red 
cake,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder  and  u-aihed,  conftitutes 
the  factitious  cinnabar,  known  in  the  arts  by  the  name  of 
Vermilion.  There  appears  to  be  two  fulphurets  of  mer- 
cury, viz.  cinnabar,  and  one  containing  lefs  fulphur.  The 
firit  will  con  lift  of  8 of  fulphur  and  92  of  mercury, 

for  U?  U — . The  fecond  fulphuret  confifts 

13  7-1 

of  1 3 fulphur  and  85  mercury,  from  what  has  been  before 
ftated.  The  fecond  fulphuret  of  mercury  has  a beautiful 
fcarlet  colour,  for  which  it  is  efteemed  in  the  arts  as  a pig- 
ment : it  does  not  dilfolve  in  water  and  is  perfectly  taflelefs. 

It  does  not  change  on  expofure  to  the  air.  When  expofed 
to  a llrong  heat  the  fulphur  combines  with  oxygen,  and  burns 
with  a blue  flame.  Iron  has  a ftronger  attraction  for  ful- 
phur than  mercury.  Hence,  if  the  red  fulphuret  be  mixed 
with  iron  filings  and  introduced  into  a retort,  the  iron  combines 
with  the  fulphur,  and  if  the  heat  be  fufficiently  railed,  the 
mercury  comes  over  in  a ftate  of  tolerable  purity.  This 
method  is  employed  in  the  large  way  to  feparate  mercury 
from  native  cinnabar. 

A method  of  preparing  artificial  cinnabar  has  been  dif- 
covered  by  Mr.  Kirchoff.  To  300  grains  of  mercury  add  68 
grab  s of  fulphur,  which  being  moiitened  with.  a.  folution  of 
potafh,  mult  be  rubbed  together  in  a mortar  which  is  not  of 
metal.  By  this  means  the  ethiops  mineral  is  produced.  To 
this  fubftance  160  grains  of  potafh,  difTolved  in  it3  own 
weight  of  water,  mult  be  added.  L.et  the  mafs  now  be 
transferred  into  a porcelain  diih  and  heated  over  a che- 
mical lamp,  adding  water  from  time  to  time  to  fupply  the 
loi's  by  evaporation,  in  order  to  keep  the  folid  ingredients 

coveredi. 
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covered.  Daring  this  procefs  it  (hould  be  conftantly  tri- 
turated with  a glafs  piftil.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
colour  will  begin  to  change  from  black  to  brown,  and  foon 
paffes  through  different  (hades  to  a red.  As  the  mafs  afTumes 
the  form  of  jelly,  the  red  colour  increafes  in  brightnefs,  and 
foon  acquires  its  maximum  of  tint,  at  which  time  it  will  be 
proper  to  withdraw  the  heat,  otherwife  the  colour  declines 
to  a dirty  brown.  It  is  recommended,  that  after  it  has  ac- 
quired a tolerable  good  colour,  it  (hould  be  expofed  fora  few 
days  to  a low  and  uniform  temperature,  by  which  means  the 
colour  gradually  improves  and  ultimately  becomes  exquifite. 
If  the  cinnabar  thus  obtained  be  expofed  to  a drong  heat,  it 
becomes  brown  and  ultimately  of  a violet  colour.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  this  violet-coloured  fulphuret  is  the  firft  ful- 
phuret  produced  from  the  fecond,  from  fome  of  the  fulphur 
being  volatilized.  / 

Phofphorus  does  not  eafily  combine  with  mercury.  Pel- 
letier, however,  fucceeded  in  uniting  thefe  bodies  by  diddling 
a mixture  of  red  oxyd  of  mercury  and  phofphorus.  He  ob- 
ferved  that  the  red  oxyd  affumed  a black  colour  before  it 
combined  with  the  phofphorus.  Dr.  Thomfon,  partly  from 
this  faff  and  from  his  own  experience,  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  not  the  metal  which  unites  with  the  phofphorus,  but  the 
black  oxyd.  In  reafoning  from  analogy  we  might  be  apt  to 
doubt  this  fail.  We  know  that  when  fulphur  is  heated  with 
an  oxyd  of  mercury,  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  combines 
with  a portion  of  fulphur,  and  is  carried  off  in  the  (late  of 
fulphurous  acid  gas.  Then  fince  phofphorus  has  a ftronger 
attraction  for  oxygen  than  fulphur,  it  would  feem  likely 
that  the  mercury  would  be  reduced  to  its  metallic  form 
before  it  combined  with  the  phofphorus.  This,  however, 
is  not  a fair  conclulion,  fince  none  of  the  compounds 
of  phofphorus  are  volatile.  The  circumifance  of  fulphur- 
ous acid  being  elaftic,  is  doubtlefs  a (Irong  reafon  why  the 
metals  in  the  metallic  fulphurets  are  generally  free  from 
oxygen. 

The  phofphuret  above  alluded  to  is  a folid  of  a black 
colour  : its  confiltency  is  fuch  as  to  be  cut  with  a knife. 
When  expofed  to  the  air  it  exhales  a vapour  fmelling  like 
phofphorus. 

Mercury  combines  with  mod  of  the  metals  forming  alloys, 
which  have  been  called  amalgams.  Many  of  theie  com- 
pounds are  of  great  life  in  the  arts. 

Gold  unites  with  mercury  with  fuch  facility,  that  if  a 
piece  of  pure  gold  be  fingly  dipped  into  it,  it  comes  out 
completely  covered  with  mercury.  When  the  gold  is  di- 
vided into  fmall  grains  and  heated  red-hot,  the  mercury  being 
heated  near  to  its  boiling  point,  the  gold  almod  indantly 
diffolves.  A confiderable  proportion  of  gold  may  be  added 
in  this  way  without  materially  altering  its  liquidity.  If, 
however,  this  liquid  amalgam  be  fqueezed  through  (heep’s 
leather,  an  alloy  will  be  obtained  of  almod  any  degree  of 
confidence.  The  amalgam  of  gold  ufed  for  gilding  is 
about  the  conliftency  of  pade.  The  fubdance  to  be  gilt, 
which  is  copper,  brafs,  or  filver,  is  bird  covered  with  mer- 
cury, in  order  to  form  a medium  for  covering  the  furface  with 
the  amalgam.  When  the  furface  of  filver  is  clean,  the  mer- 
cury combines  with  it  with  great  facility-  Copper  or  brafs 
do  not  take  the  mercury  by  the  fame  mode  of  application. 
A dilute  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  mercury,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  metal  is  didolved.  If  a fmall  quantity  of 
this  dilution  be  applied  to  the  brafs  or  copper  furface, 
the  mercury  becomes  precipitated  upon  it,  and  is  indantly 
made  fit  to  receive  the  amalgam.  A fmall  quantity  of  the 
amalgam,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the 
gilding  required,  is  laid  upon  the  quickfilvered  furface,  and 


uniformly  fpread  about  with  abrufh.  The  fubdance  is  then 
held  over  a clean  coke  or  charcoal  fire,  and  thus  alternately 
heated  and  bru(hed  till  all  the  mercury  is  evaporated,  leaving 
the  gold  firmly  and  uniformly  adhering  to  the  furface. 

Mercury  does  not  combine  eafily  with  platina  in  maffes. 
If,  however,  the  precipitate  from  nitromuriatic  acid  by 
muriat  of  ammonia  be  expofed  to  a drong  heat,  the  acid 
and  oxygen  are  expelled,  leaving  pure  platina  in  a date  of 
minute  divifion.  If  the  mercury  be  mixed  with  this  pow- 
der and  heat  applied,  an  alloy  will  be  formed,  from  which  an 
amalgam  of  any  degree  of  confidence  may  be  obtained  by 
fqueezing  through  leather.  This  amalgam  may  be  em- 
ployed for  coating  metals,  fuch  as  filver,  brafs,  and  copper. 
The  metallic  precipitate  of  platina  above-mentioned,  might 
be  obtained  at  little  expence,  probably  not  more  than  the 
price  of  filver.  Veffels  of  copper  might,  therefore,  be 
covered  with  platina  w ithout  much  increafing  their  intrinfic 
value. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  artids  in  this  line  will  take 
the  hint.  Even  if  no  other  end  (hould  be  gained  than  pre- 
venting the  deleterious  effefts  of  copper,  the  objeCt  is  worth 
attention. 

Silver  eafily  amalgamates  with  mercury.  When  the  pro- 
portion is  eight  of  mercury  to  one  of  filver,  the  mafs  is 
capable  of  aduming  a crydalline  form.  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  this  compound  is  greater  than  an  arithmetical  mean, 
a proof  of  confiderable  affinity  between  the  twro  metals. 
This  amalgam,  like  the  two  lad,  may  be  employed  to  coat 
copper  and  brafs  with  filver. 

Copper  is  capable  of  combining  with  mercury.  The 
alloy,  however,  is  not  of  any  ufe,  and  has  been  little  ex- 
amined. 

Mercury  does  not  combine  with  iron.  This  circum (lance 
prefents  many  advantages.  Iron  veffels  are  well  calculated 
for  conveying  mercury  from  place  to  place,  and  iron  retorts 
are  well  fitted  for  diddling  that  fubdance.  There  are  fome 
disadvantages  in  mercury  net  uniting  with  iron.  If  the 
furface  of  iron  could  be  covered  with  mercury  like  copper, 
&c.  it  might  be  gilt  with  as  much  facility  as  thofe  metals. 
Although  it  is  generally  confidered  as  incapable  of  uniting 
with  mercury,  it  is  dated  in  Greff's  Journal,  that  Mr.  Vogel 
has  lucceeded  by  the  following  procefs.  Take  half  an  ounce 
of  iron-filings  and  one  ounce  of  alum,  and  rub  them  toge- 
ther to  a very  fine  powder  ; add  to  this  from  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  mercury,  and  triturate  till  the  amal- 
gam begins  to  be  formed  ; then  pour  in  a little  water,  and 
continue  the  agitation  for  an  hour  : the  alum  is  now  to 
be  didolved  out  and  the  amalgam  of  iron  will  remain  be- 
hind. 

Tin  combines  eafily  with  mercury.  It  is  this  alloy  w hich 
conllitutes  the  filvering  of  glafs  reflectors.  A piece  of  tin- 
foil  is  firlt  cut  to  the  fize  of  the  glafs  plate  to  be  fil- 
vered.  This  ffieet  is  fpread  upon  afmooth  and  perfectly  fiat 
done,  at  fird  truly  horizontal,  but  capable  of  being  placed 
in  an  inclined  polition.  The  (beet  of  tinfoil  is  then  covered 
with  mercury,  till  the  whole  of  the  furface  appears  per- 
fectly bright  and  liquid.  The  plate  of  glafs,  perfectly 
clean,  is  then  laid  upon  the  tinfoil.  A number  of  weights  are 
alfo  laid  upon  the  glafsplate,  and  the  done  put  into  an 
inclined  polition  by  a lever,  and  held  in  that  iituation  by 
temporary  props.  By  this  means  the  excefs  of  mercury  is 
fqueezed  out,  and  runs  off  by  a groove  in  the  edge  of  the 
done.  As  much  mercury  is  left  with  the  tinfoil  as  will  form 
a tolerably  hard  alloy. 

Mercury  unites  with  zinc  in  any  proportion.  This  alloy 
is  employed  in  a friable  Hate  for  the  purpofe  of  laying  on 
< the 
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the  cufhions  of  eleftric  machines,  which  much  increafes  their 
exciting  power. 

It  is  alfo  employed  in  the  procefs  called  fimiloring.  An 
amalgam  of  the  confiftency  of  that  ufed  for  gilding  is 
applied,  in  a manner  fimilar  to  the  gilding  amalgam,  to  the 
furface  of  copper.  The  mercury  evaporates  by  heat,  leav- 
ing the  zinc  behind.  The  latter,  however,  does  not  appear 
in  its  pure  (late,  but  combines  a portion  of  copper,  and  by 
that  means  produces  a fine  yellow  furface,  little  inferior  to 
gold,  but  in  faft  it  is  nothing  more  than  brafs  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  copper  with  the  zinc.  This  procefs  is  em- 
ployed by  the  button-makers.  Some  forts  of  buttons  are 
firft  covered  all  over  with  this  yellow  coating.  The  upper 
furface  of  the  button  is  afterwards  really  gilt. 

Mercury  is  readily  alloyed  with  lead,  bifmuth,  and  anti- 
mony : the  fecond  of  thefe  is  frequently  ufed  to  adulterate 
mercury.  It  may  contain  a conliderable  portion  of  bif- 
muth without  fenfibly  lofing  its  liquidity. 

Salts  of  Mercury. — The  falts  of  mercury  are  generally  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  their  naufeous  tafte.  Thofe  that  conftitute  the 
greatefl.  part  are  infoltible  in  water.  They  form  feveral  va- 
rieties from  the  oxyd  of  mercury,  affuming  different  ftates 
of  oxydation,  and  alfo  from  their  aptnefs  to  exift  in  the 
(late  of  fub  and  fuper-falts. 

Sulphat  of  Mercury. — Sulphuric  acid  does  not  aft  upon 
mercury  without  the  afliftance  of  heat.  The  acid  is  then 
partly  decompofed.  An  atom  of  oxygen  is  feparated,  which 
combines  with  the  mercury.  The  acid  flies  off  in  the  ftate 
of  fulphurous  acid.  Indeed  this  is  the  beft  way  of  getting 
this  gafeous  acid  in  a ftate  of  purity.  The  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury unites  with  another  portion  of  the  acid,  forming  the 
fulphat  of  mercury  which  feparates  in  the  form  of  white 
powder.  In  this  experiment  the  fulphuric  acid  {hould  i»ot 
be  in  excefs,  fince  in  that  cafe  the  fuper-fulphat  of  mer- 
cury would  be  obtained.  This  fait  diffolves  in  500  parts 
of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  287  at  21 2°.  On  evaporation  it 
aifords  fmall  prifmatic  cryftals.  It  is  not  changed  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  air,  but  is  decompofable  by  heat.  According 
$0  the  analyfis  of  Fourcroy,  it  i6  compofed  of  12  acid, 
83  of  the  fecond  oxyd  of  mercury,  and  5 water.  If 
we  confider  the  atom  of  mercury  147,  oxygen  7,  and 
fulphuric  acid  34,  the  atom  of  the  fecond  oxyd  will  be  147 

161  4-  34 

4-2x7=1161:  then  for  the  fulphat  we  have 


34 


= — °?-J  or  17.4  acid,  and  82.6  of  the  fecond  oxyd  of 
17.4 

mercury. 

Super-fulphat  of  Mercury.—  When  an  excefs  of  fulphuric 
acid  is  boiled  upon  mercury,  the  oxyd  combines  with  two 
atoms  of  acid,  couftituting  the  fuper-fulphat  of  mercury. 
It  has  a difagreeable  acrid  tafte.  It  is  not  changed  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air.  It  changes  vegetable  blues  to  red. 
Fourcroy  fays  that  when  the  acid  amounts  to  T^th  of  its 
weight,  it  is  foluble  in  157  of  cold,  and  33  of  boiling  water, 
and  obferves  that  it  is  differently  foluble  with  different  pro- 
portions of  acid.  This  is  the  firft  inftance  in  which  we 
have  heard  of  the  acid  of  a fait  being  fo  unlimited,  and  we 
cannot  help  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  above  faft.  In 
all  the  inltances  in  which  fuper-falts  have  been  analyfed,  they 
have  been  found  to  contain  a double  dofe  of  acid.  Confi- 


dering  it  therefore  as  fuch,  we  have 
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Supcr-oxyfulphat  of  Mercury. — This  fait  is  deferibed  by 
Dr.  Thomfon  as  the  oxyfulphat,  but  the  proportion  of  acid 
given  by  the  analyfis  of  Meffrs.  Braumcamp  and  Sigueira- 
Oliva,  fhews  it  to  be  a fuper-falt.  When  mercury  is  boiled 
with  an  excefs  of  acid,  and  the  heat  continued  longer  than 
in  the  formation  of  the  laft  falts,  fome  of  the  excefs  is 
decompofed,  giving  another  atom  of  oxygen  to  the  mer- 
cury, while  fulphurous  acid  gas  is  difengaged.  The  oxyd, 
therefore,  combines  with  an  excefs  of  oxygen,  and  then  this 
oxyd  combines  with  an  excefs  of  acid,  which  conftitutes 
the  fuper-oxyfulphat.  This  fait  is  fparingly  foluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  affords  fmall  cryftals  of  the  lliape  of  prifms. 

According  to  the  chemifts  above-named,  it  is  compofed 
of  31.8  acid,  and  63.8  peroxyd,  and  4.4  water.  According 

to  hypothefis  it  will  confift  as  follows:  ^ 
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28.9 


, which  gives  28.9  acid,  and  71.1  peroxyd. 


Oxyfulphat  of  Mercury. — The  fait  which  has  been  called 
Turbith  mineral , has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a fub-oxyfulphat 
of  mercury.  If,  however,  we  can  depend  upon  the  analyfis 
of  Braumcamp  and  Sigueira-Oliva,  we  can  only  confider  it 
an  oxyfulphat.  It  is  in  the  ftate  of  a yellow  powder,  and 
was  formerly  much  ufed  in  medicine.  It  has,  however, 
been  laid  afide  on  account  of  its  extreme  feverity  of  ope- 
ration. According  to  the  above  chemifts  it  is  compofed  of 
15  acid,  84.7  peroxyd,  and  0.3  water.  If  we  confider  it 

r , . - ..  , 168  4-  34  100  , . , 

as  a fulphat,  we  lhall  have  — — - , which 

34  16-8 

gives  16.8  acid,  and  83.2  of  the  peroxyd.  If  fuch  a fait 
exifts  as  the  fub-oxyfulphat,  it  will  be  tound  to  confift 

C -J  •,  o , . 168  x 2 4-  34 

or  9.2  acid,  and  90.8  peroxyd ; for — = 

34 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  fuch  a miftake  could 
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— -,  or  29.7  acid,  and  70.3  bafe. 
29.7 
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be  made  in  an  analyfis.  The  difference  between  the  fub  and 
the  neutral  fait  is  nearly  fix  per  cent  of  acid.  It  may,  there- 
fore, with  fome  confidence  be  concluded,  that  Turbith  mi- 
neral is  the  oxyfulphat  of  mercury,  and  not  a fub-falt,  as  has 
been  fuppofed. 

Nitrat  of  Mercury. — When  nitric  acid  of  a mean  ftrength 
is  poured  upon  mercury,  a brilk  effervefcence  enfues,  induced 
by  the  difengagement  of  nitrous  gas.  When  the  acid  is 
much  diluted,  and  the  mixture  kept  cool  by  placing  the  veffel 
in  a large  mafs  of  cold  water,  the  folution  goes  cn  very 
flowly.  By  this  means  every  atom  of  mercury  decom- 
pofes  an  atom  of  nitric  acid,  taking  an  atom  of  oxygen,  by 
which  an  atom  of  nitrous  gas  is  evolved.  The  atom  of 
oxyd  fo  found  unites  with  two  atoms  more  of  nitric  acid, 
forming  the  fait  in  queftion.  It  will  be  proper  to  obferve 
here,  that  there  is  a feeming  anomaly  as  well  in  this  as  in 
molt  of  the  foluble  nitrats,  and  in  a great  number  of  car- 
bonats.  Although  we  call  them  indiferiminately  nitrats  and 
carbonats,  they  are,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  fuper-nitrats  and  fuper- 
carbonats.  We  may  almoft  generally  conclude,  that  thofe 
falts  which  have  been  called  nitrats  are  fuper-nitrats;  while 
thofe  which  have  been  denominated  fub-nitrats  will  prove, 
on  analyfis,  to  be  nitrats  Amply.  We  cannot,  however,  at 
prefent  make  this  diftinftion  without  fome  further  experi- 
ments. 

When  the  above  folution  is  carried  to  a certain  extent, 
or  the  dilute  folution  evaporated,  the  fait  very  ealily  affords 
T t cryftals, 
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cryftals,  which  are  in  the  form  of  four-fided  pyramids, 
bafe  to  bafe. 

When  fulphuretted  hydrogen  is  parted  through  a folution 
of  nitrat  of  mercury,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  mercury,  forming  water,  while  the  fulphur 
combines  with  the  mercury,  and  falls  down  in  the  form  of 
fulphuret. 

A folution  of  muriat  of  tin  added  to  this  fait  precipitates 
the  mercury  by  combining  with  its  oxygen.  The  cryftals 
of  nitrat  of  mercury  detonate  upon  burning  coals,  and  ex- 
plode with  phofphorus  by  the  blow  of  a hammer.  No 
analyfis  of  this  fait  has  been  given  by  ehemifts,  but  from 
the  weight  of  its  conftituent  atoms  it  will  be  as  follows : 

147  -f  7 + 2 x 19  100  . . ... 

— - ' = ; which  gives  iq.  2 or  acid, 

2 X 19  19-3  h y 

and  80.7  of  the  protoxyd. 

Oxynitrat  of  Mercury. — When  mercury  is  diflolved  in  ni- 
tric acid  with  the  afMance  of  heat,  an  atom  of  mercury 
decompofes  two  atoms  of  the  acid,  while  two  other  atoms 
of  acid  unite  with  the  oxyd  fo  formed,  conftituting  what 
is  called  the  oxynitrat,  but  which  is  in  faft  a fuper-oxynitrat. 
If  this  aftion  goes  on  with  a little  water  the  fait  foon  forms 
into  a yellow  cryftalline  mafs,  which  {hews  a marked  dif- 
ference in  the  chara&er  of  the  two  falts,  arifing  from  the 
bafe  of  this  fait  having  a larger  proportion  of  oxy'gen.  If 
water  be  added  in  confiderable  quantity  to  the  folution  of 
this  fait,  a portion  of  it  lofes  one  atom  of  acid,  and  is 
converted  into  a yellowifh  powder,  which  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veflel.  This  has  been  improperly  called  a fub- 
oxynitrat.  From  the  analyfi6  it  appears  to  be  a nitrat. 

On  parting  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a folution 
of  the  oxynitrat,  it  becomes  reduced  to  the  nitrat,  and  is 
faid,  by  Zaboada,  to  combine  with  fulphur.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  the  fulphur  would  be  converted  into 
fulphuric  acid,  and  that  the  precipitate  is  a fulphat  of  mer- 
cury. When  muriat  of  tin  is  added  to  a folution  of  this 
fait,  inftead  of  reducing  it  to  the  metallic  form,  which  is  the 
cafe  with  the  nitrat,  it  reduces  it  merely  to  the  Hate  of  the 
protoxyd,  which  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid  to  form 
muriat  of  mercury.  Its  components  will  be  known  from 

, • . . . , 161+38  too 

the  following  analogy  ; — = which  gives 

19.1  of  acid,  and  80.9  of  the  fecond  oxyd. 

The  fait  which  has  been  called  fub-oxynitrat,  but  which 
from  its  analviis  mull  be  the  oxynitrat,  was  formerly  called 
nitrous  turlith , from  its  refemblance  to  the  fidphat.  It  has 
been  analyled  by  Mertrs.  Braumcarrrp  and  Sigueira-Oliva, 
who  make  it  to  confift  of  12  acid,  and  88  fecond  oxyd. 

By  treating  this  fait  as  the  oxynitrat  fimply,  we  {hall  fee 
that  the  proportions  by  hypotberts  agree  nearly  with  the 

, 161  + 19  too 

aDove  analyhs : for = , or  10. c acid, 

19  10.5 

and  89  5 of  the  fecond  oxyd. 

Beiides  the  oxynitrat  already  deferibed,  which  contains 
the  fecond  oxyd,  a fait  may  be  formed  with  the  third  oxyd, 
fo  that  wc  have  three  falts  formed  with  the  three  oxyds  ; 
namely,  the  nitrat,  the  oxynitrat,  and,  for  the  fake  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  the  laft  might  be  called  the  hvper-oxynitrat.  This 
laft  fait  cannot  be  formed  by  boiling  the  nitric  acid  with 
mercury,  but  by  direcllv  dilfolving  the  third  oxyd  in  nitric 
acid.  Muriat  of  foda  caufes  no  precipitation  from  a folution 
of  this  fait,  fince  the  oxyd  is  at  a maximum  of  oxydation, 
and  is  all  employed  in  forming  the  fuper-oxymuriat. 
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Muriat  ef  Mercury. — Muriatic  acid  has  no  action  up»n 
mercury,  but  readily  combines  with  its  oxyds,  ferming  witli 
the  firft  a muriat  of  mercury,  and  with  the  third  or  peroxyd 
an  oxymuriat,  or  rather,  as  we  {hall  {hew,  a fuper-oxymuriat. 
The  old  method  of  making  the  muriat  was  by  trim  rating 
four  parts  of  the  oxymuriat  with  three  parts  of  metallic 
mercury,  till  the  latter  totally  difappeared.  By  this  procefs 
the  peroxyd  in  the  oxymuriat  gives  up  as  much  oxygen  to 
the  metal  as  makes  the  whole  into  the  protoxyd,  which, 
with  the  excefs  of  acid  in  the  oxymuriat,  forms  the  whole 
into  a limple  muriat.  The  mafs  fo  produced  is  put  into  a 
matrafs  capable  of  holding  about  four  times  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  is  put  into  it.  This  being  fet  in  a fend  bath, 
and  the  heat  railed,  the  muriat  of  mercury  fublunes-  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  matrafs.  The  veflel  is  now  broken, 
and  the  fublimed  matter  carefully  fele&ed.  This,  however, 
is  frequently  mixed  with  a little  of  the  oxymuriat,  which  is 
to  be  feparated  by  repeated  fublimations,  or  by  wafhiug  in 
water,  the  oxymuriat  being  foluble  while  the  muriat  is  not 
fo.  It  would  appear  that  this  method  was  invented  long 
before  the  component  parts  of  the  falts  were  known.  The 
metallic  mercury  added  to  the  oxymuriat  is  much  too  little. 
If  weconiider  the  oxyd  in  the  muriat  as  being  the  protoxyd, 
the  metal  ought  to  be  to  the  oxymuriat  as  29410  212. 
If  the  running  mercury  were  lefs  there  would  be  an  excefs  of 
oxymuriat.  This  experiment  is  very  important  in  {hewing 
that  the  oxyd  of  mercury  in  the  muriat  is  the  protoxyd. 
If  it  were  the  fecond  oxyd,  212  parts  of  the  oxymuriat 
ought  only  to  take  up  73.5  of  running  mercury.  > The  above 
procefs,  however,  (hews  that  212  of  the  oxymuriat  takes 
up  159  of  mercury,  and  Hill  feme  of  the  oxyfalt  is  found 
in  excefs  after  fublimation..  Although  in  this  procefs  212 
parts  of  the  oxymuriat,.  by  trituration  with  294  of  mer- 
cury, would  form  462  of  the  protoxyd  ; the  acid  in  the 
oxymuriat  will  not  be  fuflicient  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
muriat.  The  acid  in  212  parts  of  the  oxymuriat  is  44, 
which  will  combine  with  308  of  the  protoxyd,  to  form  33.2 
of  the  muriat.  This  quantity  ought  to  be  fublimed,  leav- 
ing behind  15+  of  the  protoxyd.  If,  inflead  of  employing 
212  of  the  oxymuriat  to  294  of  mercury,  wc  make  their 
proportions  as  212  to  192,  we  fhould  get  352  parts  of  the 
muriat,  as  before  ; but  the  refiduum  w ill  conliit  of  52  partis 
of  the  peroxyd.  The  Edinburgh  form  for  calomel,  or 
muriat  of  mercury,  is  four  pacts  of  corrolive  fublimate 
(oxymuriat  of  mercury)  to  3. 3 of  running  mercury. 

In  the  above  proportions  of  212  to  192,  in  which  the 
refiduum  is  52  of  peroxyd,  the  proportions  reduced  to  their 

212  A 

lowed  terms,  are  4 to  3.6;  for  — — = — — . If,  how- 

192  3.6 

ever,  this  procefs  were  carried  on  with  the  greateft  economy, 
212  parts  of  the  oxymuriat  fhould  be  triturated  with  294 
of  mercury,  and  22  of  real  muriatic  acid.  The  whole  of 
the  matter  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  fublimed  in  the  ftate  of 
muriat,  which  will  be  528  parts,  while  in  the  common  w'ay 
only  352  of  this  fait  is  obtained. 

Muriat  of  mercury  may  be  formed  in  tlie  humid  way  with 
much  more  convenience,  and  probably  cheaper.  This  pro- 
cefs was  firft  propofed  by  Scheele.  He  diflolved  the  mer- 
cury in  nitric  acid,  with  heat,  and  then  added  to  the  fo- 
lution a folution  of  muriat  of  foda.  A precipitate  w-aa 
formed,  which,  when  w>ell  wafhed  with  hot  water,  was  the 
muriat  of  mercury,  which  has  been  called  by  the  names  of 
calomel  and  mercuriuc  dulcis. 

This  procefs  has  been  much  improved  by  diflblving  the 
mercury  in  a dilute  nitric  acid,  without  heat.  In  Schcele’s 
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procefs  the  mercury  was  converted  into  the  fecond  exyd, 
which,  when  the  muriat  of  foda  waS  added,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  muriat  were  formed,  and  otie-fourth  of  oxymuriat  of 
mercury.  By  diffolving  the  mercury  flowly,  nothing  but 
the  protexyd  is  formed,  and  not  the  lead  proportion  of 
oxymuriat  will  be  left  in  the  lolution,  after  the  muriat  is 
precipitated. 

The  oxyd  of  mercury  in  the  muriat,  as  we  have  before 
(hewn,  is  the  protoxyd,  that  of  oxymuriat  being  the 
peroxyd  ; but  the  oxyd  of  the  oxynitrat  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  fecond  oxyd.  It  will  appear,  therefore,  from 
theory,  and  experience  confirms  it,  that  one  part  of  the 
lecond  oxyd  in  the  nitrat  gives  up  an  atom  of  oxygen  to 
the  other  part,  and  thus  dividing  the  refulting  faits  into 
muriat  and  oxymuriat,  the  former  being  precipitated, 
while  the  latter  remains  diffo'ved  in  the  liquid.  This  idea  is 
ftrongly  confirmed  by  experiment.  If  lime-water  be  added 
to  the  oxynitrat  a yellow  oxyd  is  precipitated,  which  is  the 
fecor.doxyd.  If  lime-water  be  added  to  the  muriat  preci- 
pitated from  tlte  oxynitrat,  the  black  or  iirll  oxyd  is  ob- 
tained ; but  if  the  fame  be  added  to  the  liquor  front  whence  the 
muriat  has  been  precipitated,  the  red  or  third  oxyd  will 
fall  down.  If  the  mercury  be  diffolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
in  the  cold,  the  fimple  nitrat  will  always  be  formed,  in  which 
the  oxyd  is  a protoxyd.  The  whole  of  this  oxyd  will  com- 
bine with  the  muriat,  when  the  tfiuriat  of  foda  is  added  to 
fo'm  the  muriat  of  mercury'.  This  is  by  far  the  moft  fimple 
and  fafe  procefs  for  making  calomel.  If  the  mercury  be 
difTolved  with  heat,  the  oxyd  of  the  nitrat  will  be  the  fecond 
oxyd,  which  conllitutes  the  oxynitrat.  When  muriat  of 
foda  is  added  to  this,  one-half  of  the  mercury  combines 
with  an  extra  atom  of  oxygen,  at  the  fame  time  the  other  lofes 
an  atom,  reducing  one-half  to  the  protoxyd,  and  the  other 
to  the  peroxyd ; the  former  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid 
to  form  muriat  of  mercury,  the  other  combines  with  another 
portion  of  acid  to  form  the  oxymuriat.  This  latter  fait  is 
then  divided  iiro  a fuper  and  a fait,  the  former  remaining 
in  folution,  the  latter  falling  down  with  the  muriat.  Hence 
it  will  appear,  that  when  the  oxynitrat  is  ufed,  we  do  not 
obtain  a pure  muriat.  An  improved  method  of  fubliming 
calomel  has  been  invented,  which  may  be  confidered  a va- 
luable difeovery.  Inltead  of  fubliming  it  into  a cake,  as  in 
the  old  way,  it  is  fublimed  into  water.  By  this  means  the 
fait  is  completely  freed  from  any  loluble  matter.  The 
tnuriat  of  mercury,  when  pure,  is  in  the  ftate  of  white  powder, 
it  is  nearly  infoluble  in  water,  requiring  1 152  parts  of  boil- 
ing water  to  diffolve  1 of  this  fait.  By  expolurc  to  the  air  it 
becomes  of  a deeper  colour.  It  fubhmes  at  a heat  lefs  than 
that  required  to  fublime  the  oxymuriat.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  latter  fait  is  always  attached  to  the  under  fide  of  the 
fublimed  cake  of  the  former,  when  the  two  faits  are  fub- 
limed together.  This  affords  the  means  of  their  feparation, 
by  detaching  the  oxymuriat  and  fubliming  again.  When 
the  muriat  is  mixed  with  water,  and  oxymuriatic  gas  paffes 
through  it,  it  is  converted  into  oxymuriat  of  mercury. 
Nitric  acid  diffolves  it  with  the  dilengagcmc-nt  of  nitrous  gas. 
The  refult  becomes  a mixture  of  oxymuriat  and  oxynitrat. 
The  lall  fatt  furnifhes  an  eafy  method  of  analyfing  the  fait, 
and  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Chenevix  and  Zaboada. 
When  it  is  diliolved  in  ni'ric  acid,  nitrat  of  lilver  precipitates 
the  muriatic  acid-  The  former  chemiil  by  this  means  found 
200  parts  of  the  fait  or  calomel  to  conlilt  of  1 1.5  parts  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  88  5 protoxyd,  or  79  of  mercury,  and 
9 5 of  oxygen.  The  latter  chenult,  from  100  grains  of  the 
ialt,  obtained  10.6  of  acid  ; he  then  precipitated  the  mercury 
with  muriat  of  tin,  which  amounted  to  85  grains ; the  reft 
was  oxygen,  which  was  5 per  cent , very  nearly  agreeing  with 


that  above  given,  which  was  4.5  per  cent.  By  the  latter, 
therefore,  we  have  10.5  muriatic  acid,  and  89.5  of  protoxyd 


of  mercury.  By  hypothefi3 
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gives  12.5  muriatic  acid,  and  87  5 of  protoxyd. 


This 


Calomel  nine  times  fublimed  forms  what  fome  have  called 
the  “ Mercurial  Panacea.” 

Oxymuriat  of  Mercury — This  fait  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  corrofive  fublimate.  It  has  long  been  known 
for  its  dreadful  effe&s  on  the  animal  fyftem  when  taken  on 
the  ftomach  in  too  large  a quantity',  ai.d  as  a medicine  in 
moderate  dofes.  It  was  underftood  by  the  alchemifts,  and 
has  been  tolerably  well  defcribed  by  Albertus  Magnus. 

A great  variety  of  proceffes  has  been  invented  for  pre- 
paring it,  moft  cf  which  are  complicated  and  uncertain. 
We  fhall,  therefore,  give  the  direct  method  only,  which  is 
fimple  and  economical. 

We  have  feen  in  the  formation  of  the  muria*  cf  mercurv, 
by  triturating  it  with  running  mercury,  that  if  the  oxymuriat 
had  not  an  extra  dofe  of  acid,  as  well  as  an  extra  dofe  of 
oxygen,  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the  oxymuriat  ought  to  be 
lefs  than  that  in  the  muriat,  becaufe  no  addition  of  acid  is  em- 
ployed with  the  running  mercury.  We  muft  confider  the 
fait  in  queftion,  therefore,  not  as  the  oxymuriat  of  mercury, 
but  the  fuper-oxymuriat.  It  was  fome  time  ago  affumed  by 
Gay  Luffac,  as  a principle,  that  in  all  faits  in  which  the  bafes 
combined  with  an  extra  dofe  of  oxygen,  the  acid  was  in- 
creafed  in  a proportionate  degree.  The  prefent  fait  and 
fome  others  feem  to  countenance  fuch  an  opinion,  but  the 
principle  is  far  from  being  general.  We  have  many  inftances 
of  fuper-falts  without  an  increafe  of  oxygen  in  the  bafe. 
There  are  alfo  oxy-falts  without  an  increafe  of  acid.  In  the 
oxyfulphats  of  mercury  above  treated,  one  of  them  has 
merely  an  excefs  of  oxygen  in  the  bafe  of  the  fait.  The 
other  has  both  an  excefs  of  oxygen  and  an  excefs  of  acid, 
the  firft  being  a fulphat,  and  the  fecond  a fuper-oxyfulphat. 
The  oxyfulphat  of  iron  has  no  extra  defe  of  acid ; fince 
the  nitric  acid  alone,  when  too  great  a heat  is  not  applied, 
is  fufficient  to  convert  the  green  fulphat  into  the  red  or  oxy- 
fulphat. This  fait,  however,  is  frequently  refolved  into  two 
diftintt  faits,  viz-  the  fuper-oxyfulphat  and  a fub-falt,  a proof 
that  an  excels  of  bafe  is  as  common  to  the  oxy-falts  as  an 
excefs  of  acid.  The  oxymuriat  of  mercury  may  be  pre- 
pared by  diredlly  adding  muriatic  acid  to  the  red  or  peroxyd 
of  mercury.  The  folution  affords  cryftals  by  evaporation. 
It  may  alfo  be  formed  by  palling  oxymuriatic  gas  through 
a folution  of  the  nitrat  of  mercury,  or  through  a mixture  of 
water  with  any  of  the  oxyds  of  mercury,  and  then  evapo- 
rating the  folution  to  obtain  the  fait  in  cryftals.  In  making 
the  muriat  by  adding  muriat  of  foda  to  the  folution  of  oxy- 
nitrat of  mercury,  it  has  been  Ihewn  that  the  fecond  oxyd  is 
divided  into  the  protoxyd  and  the  peroxyd,  the  former  com- 
bining \vith  one  atom  of  acid,  forming  the  muriat,  which 
falls  down  ; the  o'her  portion  combining  with  two  atoms  of 
acid,  forming  the  fait  in  queftion,  and  remaining  diffolved  in 
the  liquid.  It  would  appear  that  this  latter  fait  could  not 
be  formed  if  an  excefs  of  muriatic  acid  were  not  prefent,  in 
order  to  give  to  the  oxymuriat  its  double  dofe  of  acid.  The 
folution  of  mercury  in  the  nitric  acid  has  generally  an  excefs 
of  acid,  which  difengages  muriatic  acid  from  the  muriat  of 
foda,  to  make  up  for  this  demand.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  make  the  experiment  with  a faturated  folution  of  nitrat  of 
mercury,  and  with  a neutral  folution  of  muriat  of  foda. 
Would  an  oxymuriat  of  mercury,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  be 
formed  ? Or  would  this  fait  be  refolved  into  a fub-oxy  muriat 
ef  mercury,  and  a fuper-oxymuriat  ? Experiment  qiuft  de- 
T t 2 cide 
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cide  this  point.  The  oxymuriat  of  mercury  has  generally 
been  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts  in  the  ftate  after 
fublimation.  It  is  then  a white  femitranfparent  mafs  in 
needle-formed  prifmatic  cryftals.  Its  aggregation  is  very 
great,  on  which  account  it  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  cold  water. 
If,  however,  it  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  boiling  water,  it 
diffolves  nearly  jd  of  its  weight.  When  cold,  however,  it 
does  not  retain  more  than  ^th.  The  oxymuriat,  therefore, 
made  by  fublimation,  fhould  not  be  attempted  to  be  dilTolved 
in  cold  water,  becaufeof  its  great  aggregation. 

When  this  fait  is  formed  by  evaporation,  or  when  its 
cryftals  are  formed  in  the  humid  way,  it  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Thefe  cryftals  will  immediately  diftolve  in 
three  or  four  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  about  20  of  cold 
water.  The  form  of  the  humid  cryftals  is  that  of  quadran- 
gular prifms,  rather  rhomboidal.  An  analyfis  of  this  fait  has 
been  made  by  Chenevix,  by  Zaboada,  and  by  Meffrs.  Braum- 
camp  and  Sigueira  Oliva.  The  lirft  makes  it 
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Muriatic  acid 

Peroxyd,  i.  e.  69.7  mercury,  and 
12.3  oxygen. 


The  fecond  19.5  Acid 

80.5  Peroxyd 

1 00 


The  latter  18.8  Acid 

81.2  Peroxyd 


100 


Wc  ihall  fee  from  the  following  calculation,  that  this  fait  is 
fuper-oxymuriat  of  mercury  ; the  acid  2 x 22,  the  oxygen 

147  + 21  + 44  100 

1X7,  and  the  mercury  147  ; = — — * 

3 ' j Ti  44  20.7 


which  gives  20.7  acid,  and  79.3  of  peroxyd. 


The  neutral  oxyfulphat  would  be 


147  4-21+22 
22 


or  1 1.6  acid,  and  88.4  of  peroxyd;  fo  that  the  near 

1 1 .6 

agreement  in  the  above  analyfis,  and  their  great  difference 
from  this  laft  ftate,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fait  in  queftion 
beiDg  a fuper-falt. 

It  is  frequently  a matter  of  much  importance  to  be  able 
to  deteA  the  prefence  of  this  fait,  particularly  when  it  has 
been  adminiftered  as  a poifon.  The  life  of  an  individual 
fometimes  depends  upon  the  refult  of  a chemical  teft,  many 
of  which  are  very  ambiguous.  How  very  neceffary,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  be  able  to  deteA  the  prefence  of  very  fmall 
portions  of  this  fubftance  by  fome  method  which  will  be  fo 
funple  and  certain  as  to  be  ufed  by  any  individual.  We  Ihall 
here  give  the  common  methods  which  have  been  recommended 
by  different  chemifts. 

If  the  fluid  containing  the  corrofive  fublimate  be  colourlefs 
and  clear,  fuch  as  water,  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  paffed 
through  the  fluid  will  change  it  to  firlt  a yellow  colour, 
which  gets  deeper,  and  if  the  quantity  of  fublimate  be  con- 
fiderable,  it  will  become  black.  This  gas  may  be  obtained 
as  follows.  Heat  a bar  of  iron  to  a bright  red)  and  rub  the 
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heated  part  with  a roll  of  fulphur.  A fulphuret  of  iron  will 
be  formed,  which  will  fall  off  in  drops.  Let  this  fubftance 
be  put  into  a common  phial,  to  which  a cork  mult  be  fitted, 
through  which  is  paffed  a bended  glafs  tube.  Then  to  one 
part  of  the  fulphuret  of  iron  add  one  of  fulphuric  acid,  and 
five  of  water.  Infert  the  cork  with  its  tube  as  quick  as 
pofiible,  and  let  the  gas  which  efcapes  pafs  through  the  fluid 
fuppofed  to  contain  the  fublimate,  which,  if  that  fubftance 
be  prefent,  will  change  colour  in  a few  minutes.  It  mull  be 
obferved,  that  the  fame  gas  would  give  a yellow  colour  if 
the  fluid  contained  arfenic.  The  latter,  however,  is  more 
of  a golden  yellow,  and  remains  permanent,  while  the  former 
changes  to  a dark  brown.  Pure  potafh  or  lime  water  is  an 
excellent  teft  for  the  oxymuriat  of  mercury.  When  folu- 
tions  of  the  above  fubftances  are  dropped  into  a fluid  contain- 
ing the  fmalleft  portion  of  corrofive  fublimate,  the  potaftr 
produces  a bright  orange  coloured  precipitate,  which  is  the 
peroxyd  of  mercury.  The  lime  water  produces  a fimilar 
precipitate,  but  rather  more  inclining  to  a brick-red  colour. 

A very  feniible  teft  for  corrofive  fublimate  was  fome  time 
ago  propofed  by  Dr.  Bollock  of  Liverpool,  which  was  the 
muriat  of  tin.  When  a few  drops  of  a folution  of  tin  in 
muriatic  acid  are  added  to  any  fluid  containing  the  fmalleft 
portion  of  oxymuriat  of  mercury,  a very  confpicuous  milky 
whitenefs  inftantly  appears.  This  is  occafioned  by  theoxyd 
of  tin  feizing  the  excefs  of  oxygen  in  the  oxymuriat  of  mer- 
cury, by  which  a quantity  of  the  oxyd  of  tin,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, the  fubmuriat,  is  inftantly  fet  free,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  oxymuriat  of  mercury  is  converted  into  muriat, 
which  is  alfo  precipitated.  Hence  this  very  confpicuous  phe- 
nomenon arifes  from  the  joint  precipitation  of  the  above  fub- 
ftances. Senfible  as  this  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
except  in  the  hands  of  very  accurate  obfervers.  When 
muriat  of  tin  is  dropped  in  water,  it  becomes  milky  by  the 
precipitation  of  the  fubmuriat  of  tin,  even  where  no  corrofive 
fublimate  is  prefent.  Hence,  if  more  water  be  prefent  with 
the  fufpeAed  matter,  than  will  be  calculated  to  keep  the 
tin  fufpended,  the  refult  will  be  ambiguous  and  uncertain. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  properties  of  this  fait,  it 
will  appear  that  any  fubftance  will  form  a teft  of  fait  which 
will  either  precipitate  the  oxyd,  or  deprive  it  of  fome  of  its 
oxygen.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  high  coloured  red  oxyd  be- 
comes very  confpicuous : in  the  fecond,  the  oxymuriat  of 
mercury  is  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  muriat,  Which  renders  the 
fluid  turbid  and  milky,  from  the  infolubility  of  the  latter 
fubftance. 

The  mod  fatisfaAory  appearance  of  the  prefence  of  cor- 
rofive fublimate  would  be  the  mercury  ltfelf,  fince  this  fait 
is  the  only  foluble  muriat  to  be  purchafed  in  the  {hops.  If 
the  mercury  be  made  to  appear  in  >ts  metallic  ftate,  it  may 
almoft  be  deemed  impoffible  for  it  to  have  originated  from 
any  other  fubftance  than  the  oxymuriat  of  mercury.  For- 
tunately we  have  it  in  our  power  to  recommend  a method  to 
the  public  which  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  completely.  It  is 
fo  fimple  as  to  be  praAifed  by  any  perfon  unacquainted  with 
chemiltry,  and  it  is  fo  fenfible,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  fay  how  minute  a quantity  of  mercury  can  be 
detached. 

It  is  founded  upon  the  principle'by  which  the  precipitation 
of  one  metal  by  another,  under  the  influence  of  eleAricitv, 
takes  place.  In  order  to  make  the  apparatus  as  fimple  as 
pofiible,  we  fliall  ufe,  in  lieu  of  a piece  of  gold  wire,  a com- 
mon wedding  ring,  and  when  a piece  of  zinc  wire  cannot  be 
had,  a piece  of  iron  wire  will  do  very  well.  Let  the  zinc  or 
iron  wire  be  bent  into  the  fhape  of  a parallelogram  about 
two  inches  long,  and  about  the  width  of  the  gold  ring.  Let 
this  confift  of  three  fides,  two  long  fides  and  one  (hort 
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fide,  that  it  may  have  the  appearance  of  a fork  or  a ftaple. 
Tye  the  ends  of  the  wire  to  the  ring  with  a bit  of  thread,  fo 
that  the  fame  may  be  oppofite  to  each  other,  feparated  by 
the  diameter  of  the  ring.  When  this  is  done,  the  ring  and 
the  wire,  when  laid  upon  a flat  furface,  will  touch  the  furface 
in  two  places  ; the  ring  in  one  place,  and  the  fhort  fide  of 
the  parallelogram  in  another,  the  touching  points  being 
about  two  inches  diftant : then  take  a flat  piece  of  window 
glafs,  or  a fmall  looking  glafs,  and  lay  it  in  a horizontal 
pofition,  fo  that  any  liquid  dropped  upon  it  may  not  run  to 
any  fide.  This  being  done,  prepare  a fmall  quantity  of  di- 
lute fulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  about  four  of  water  to  one 
of  acid,  and  alfo  get  fome  of  the  liquid  fuppofed  to  contain 
the  corrofive  fublimate.  Let  the  dilute  acid  be  dropped 
upon  the  plate,  till  it  fpreads  to  the  breadth  of  about  one 
inch  and  a half.  Then,  at  about  half  an  inch  dill  ance  from  it, 
let  the  fufpe&ed  liquid  be  dropped,  till  the  peripheries  of  the 
two  circles  join.  After  this,  let  the  apparatus  above  de- 
fcribed  be  fo  laid,  that  the  iron  wire  may  touch  the  dilute 
acid,  and  the  gold  ring  the  other  liquid.  If  the  latter  con- 
tain corrofive  fublimate,  the  ring  will  become  covered  with 
mercury  on  the  part  which  touches  the  liquid.  This  appear- 
ance will  befooner  in  taking  place,  as  the  quantity  of  corrofive 
fublimate  is  greater.  When  the  liquid  contains  two  parts  of 
this  fubllance,  the  mercury  will  be  very  perceptible  upon  the 
ring  in  five  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  connection  being  made. 

Mr.  Chenevix,  in  afcertaining  that  corrofive  fublimate 
was  r.ot  oxymuriat  of  mercury,  but  merely  muriat  of  mer- 
cury highly  oxydated,  has  difcovered  a fa't  which  is  truly 
the  oxymuriat  of  this  metal.  By  palling  a current  of 
oxymuriatic  gas  through  water,  in  which  there  was  fome  red 
oxyd  of  mercury,  after  a time  the  red  oxyd  became  of  a very 
dark  brown  colour,  and  part  of  it  was  diffolved.  The 
liquor  was  then  evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs,  and  a mixed 
fait  was  obtained,  confiding  partly  of  corrofive  muriat,  and 
partly  of  another  fall  which  cryltallized  later  than  the  for- 
mer, and  on  being  redifTolved  and  cryftallized  appeared  nearly 
pure.  This  fait,  which  has  not  been  much  examined,  pof- 
fefies  the  effential  quality  of  an  oxymuriat,  in  giving  out  va- 
pours of  oxymuriatic  acid  by  the  effufion  of  the  fulphuric  or 
any  ftronger  acid. 

Pbofphat  of  Mercury . — Phofphoric  acid  does  not  a£l 
upon  mercury,  becaufe  of  the  great  affinity  of  phofphorus 
for  oxygen.  This  acid,  however,  combines  with  the  oxyds 
of  mercury,  forming  phofphat  of  mercury.  The  bed  me- 
thod of  forming  this  fait  is  by  adding  phofphat  of  foda  in 
folution  to  nitrat  of  mercury  : the  phofphoric  acid  leaves 
the  foda  to  combine  with  the  oxyd  of  mercury  ; the  com- 
pound falling  down  in  the  date  of  white  powder.  It  fliould 
be  obferved,  that  if  the  phofphat  of  foda  is  not  made  from 
the  acid  which  is  obtained  by  burning  phofphorus,  the  re- 
fult  will  not  be  correct ; iince  the  acid  obtained  from  bones 
is  a fuper-phofphat  of  lime  : and  Mr.  Dalton  has  lately 
found,  that  the  fubllance  at  prefent  ufed  in  medicine  as  phof- 
phat of  foda,  is  a triple  fait,  being  a phofphat  of  foda  and 
lime. 

Phofphat  of  mercury  becomes  phofphorefcent  when 
rubbed  in  the  dark.  Like  the  phofphat  of  lead,  it  affords 
phofphorus  by  dillillation  with  charcoal.  It  is  faid  to  an- 
fwer  as  a fubditute  for  fome  other  mercurials  in  medicine. 
It  aopears  from  its  analyfis  to  be  a fuper-oxyphofphat  : 
this,  however,  does  not  appear  plaufible,  from  the  manner 
of  preparing  it.  If  the  nitrat  of  mercury  be  fully  faturated 
with  acid,  the  mercury  cannot  unite  witli  more  acid  than  will 
form  a Ample  phofphat,  except  the  phofphat  of  foda  be  a 
fuper-falt,  or  that  the  phofphat  of  mercury  on  its  forma- 
tion, be  refolved  into  fub  and  fuper-falts  both  of  which 


fall  down  together.  If  the  folution  of  mercury  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  fait  does  not  contain  the  fecond 
oxyd,  the  fait  cannot  be  an  oxy-falt,  nor  can  any  portion 
of  it  become  fo,  but  at  the  expence  of  two  falts  being 
formed;  the  one  confiding  of  the  acid  united  to  the prot- 
oxyd,  as  in  the  cafe  of  forming  the  muriat;  and  the  other 
confiding  of  the  acid  united  with  the  peroxyd,  forming  an' 
oxy-falt.  There  is  at  prefent  fo  much  ambiguity  in  the  fadls 
given  of  this  fait,  that  we  cannot  be  warranted  at  prefent  in 
propofing  any  thing  conclulive.  The  neutral  phofphat  with 
the  protoxyd,  if  fuch  a fait  exill,  will  be  as  follows  : 
147  +7  + 2?  100 
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According  to  the 


analyfis  of  Braumcamp  and  Sigueira,  it  confids  of  28  5 
acid,  and  71.5  of  the  peroxyd.  The  fub-oxyphofphat  of 
mercury,  which  in  all  probability  may  exid,  will  conlid  as 

. (147  -f  21 ).  2 + 23  100  f 

follows  ; - - 4 = -—,  or  6.1  of  acid,  and 

23  6.x 

3.9  of  peroxyd. 

Fluat  of  Mercury . — Fluoric  acid  has  no  atlion  upon* 
mercury.  When  an  alkaline  fluat  is  added  to  a folution  of 
nitrat  of  mercury,  an  infoluble  powder  falls  down,  which 
is  the  fluat  of  mercury.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this 
fait. 

Bor  at  of  Mercury . — This  fait  may,  like  the  lad,  be  formed 
by  adding  borat  of  foda  to  nitrat  of  mercury,  the  boracic 
acid  having  no  adlion  upon  the  metal.  It  falls  down  in  the 
form  ofinfolub'e  powder,  like  the  lad  fait. 

Carbonat  of  Mercury. — Carbonic  acid  docs  not  a£l  upon 
mercury.  This  fait  is  formed  by  adding  carbonat  of  potaflv 
to  nitrat  of  mercury.  The  fait  is  precipitated  in  the  date 
of  powder  of  a white  colour,  and  is  known  in  medicine  by 
the  name  white  precipitate  of  mercury.  According  to  the 
analyfis  of  Bergman,  it  confids  of  90.9  mercury,  and  9.1  of 

oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  By  hypothefis  it  is  ■ ^ ^ 4 + 1 9 
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or  11  of  acidrand  89  of  the  fecond  oxyd.  When 


this  fait  is  expofed  to  heat,  the  carbonic  acid  flies  off,  and 
leaves  the  yellow  oxyd. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  adding  the  carbonat  of  potaffi 
to  oxynitrat  of  mercury  is  feldom  a true  carbonat.  At 
the  moment  it  is  precipitated,  it  appears  of  a beautiful 
white  ;.  but  upon  fhaking  the  mixture  fome  carbonic  acid 
efcapes,  and  the  precipitate  affumes  a yellowilh  hue.  It  is 
therefore  certain,  that  the  precipitate  becomes  ultimately  a 
fub-carbonat.  If  it  were  to  remain  a carbonat,  no  carbonic 
acid  ought  to  efcape.  The  proportions  under  thefe  circum- 

n 2 . (147,  -f  14)  4-  19  too  . 

dances  are  J ■ — - = , or  5.5  of.sar- 
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bonic  acid,  and  94  5 of  the  yellow  oxyd.  The  oxygen  in 
this  fait  is  4.1  per  cent.  This,  added  to  the  acid,  gives  9.6 
of  oxygen  and  acid  together,. which  very  nearly  agrees  with 
the  analyfis  of  Bergman  above  given.  Hence  it  will  appear 
that  this  was  the  fait  which  he  analyfed,  and  not  the  carbo- 
nat. 
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rat.  The  fub-carbonat  obtained  From  the  nitrat,  which 
gives  the  protoxyd,  is  perfectly  white, 

Acetat  of  Mercury. — The  acetic  acid  does  not  aft  upon 
mercury  ; but  it  diffolves  its  oxyds,  forming  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  falts.  When  a folution  of  the  acetat  of  potafh  is 
added  to  a folution  of  the  nitrat  of  mercury,  the  acetic  acid 
combines  with  the  protoxyd,  and  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  flat  fcaly  cryitals,  relemhling  boracic  acid,  which  is  the 
true  acetat  of  mercury.  If  the  oxynitrat  be  employed 
which  .contains  the  fecond  oxyd,  in  all  probability  a change 
takes  place  fmular  to  that  in  the  formation  of  the  muriat, 
by  adding  muriat  of  foda.  The  oxyd  is  equally  divided 
into  the  prot  .and.  peroxyd,  by  which  an  acetat,  with 
fome  fub-oxyacetat,  is  formed,  while  a fuper-oxyacetat  will 
remain  diffolved.  This -fait  is  iufoluble  in  alcohol,  and  nearly 
io  in  water. 

Oxyacetat. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by  dilfolving  the 
peroxyd  in  the  acetic  acid.  When  evaporated  it  does  not 
cryltallize,  but  forms  a yellow  coloured  mafs,  which  is  deli- 
quefeent.  When  water  is  added  to  it,  the  fait  is  changed 
into  a fub-oxyacetat,  which  precipitates  in  the  Rate  of  a 
yellow  powder,  and  a fuper-oxyacetat,  which  remains  dif- 
folved. When  the  oxyacetat  is  heated,  the  acetic  acid  de- 
prives the  mercury  of  fome  oxygen,  and  cry  (lals  of  the  acetat 
are  formed. 

Oxalat  of  Mercury. — Oxalic  acid,  as  well  as  the  other 
vegetable  acids,  has  no  aftion  upon  mercury.  It  combines 
with  the  oxyd  of  mercury,  forming  an  oxalat  which  is 
nearly  iufoluble  in  water.  This  fait  turns  black  by  the  aftion 
of  light ; and,  according  to  the  authority  of  Klaproth,  it 
detonates  when  heated.  Dr.  Thomfon  thinks  this  fait  a 
condituent  of  the  fulminating  mercury  of  Howard. 

Tartrat  of  Mercury. — If  tartrat  of  potafh  be  added  to  a 
folution  of  nitrat  of  mercury,  the  tartrat  of  mercury  will 
be  precipitated  in  the  date  of  white  powder.  It  is  changed 
to  a yellow  colour  by  expofure  to  light. 

Citrat  of  Mercury. — This  fait  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  water. 
It  is  decompofed  by  didillation  ; the  oxyd  being  reduced  by 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  acid. 

The  Snccinat  of  Mercury  is  (lightly  foluble. 

The  Benin  at  of  Mercury  is  infolublein  water  t it  fublimes 
by  heat,  and  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and 
muriatic  acids. 

The  Malal  of  this  metal  is  an  infoluble  powder. 

Pruffiat  of  Mercury. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by  boiling 
the  red  oxyd  of  mercury  with  Prufiian  blue  in  water.  It  is 
foluble  in  water  to  a certain  extent,  and  the  folution  affords 
cryitals  of  a prifmatic  form.  It  is  generally  employed  to 
get  pure  prullic  acid,  by  didillation  with  fulphuric  acid. 

Arfeniat  of  Mercury — When  arfenic  acid  and  mercury 
are  heated  together  in  a retort,  the  mercury  is  oxydized,  and 
pxyd  of  arfenic  is  volatilized,  leaving  the  arfeniat  of  mer- 
cury. This  fait  may  alfo  be  formed  by  adding  the  arfeniat 
of  potafh  to  nitrat  of  mercury  in  folution.  The  arfeniat  of 
mercury  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  yellow  powder. 

Molyldat  of  Mercury , with  the  protoxyd,  is  infoluble, 
but  foluble  with  the  peroxyd,  which  forms  an  oxymolvbdat. 

Chromat  of  Mercury  is  formed  by  an  alkaline  chromat  with 
nitrat  of  mercury.  It  falls  down  in  the  date  of  powder  of 
a purple  colour.  Several  triple  falts  ot  mercury  have  been 
noticed  by  chemids. 

Nitro-oxymuriat  of  Alcrcuryhas  been  pointed  out  by  Berthol- 
let.  It  is  formed  by  adding  a folution  of  muriat  of  foda  to 
oxynitrat. of  mercury.  A fait  is  obtained  by  evaporation  in 
rhomboidal  cryitals.  May  not  this  fait  be  merely  a mix- 
ture of  muriat  of  foda  and  fuperoxy muriat  of  mercury 


crydallized  together  on  account  of  the  fimilarhy  of  thehr 
form  ? 

Oxyir.uriat  of  Soda  and  Mercury This  is  no  doubt  the 

fuper-oxymunat  of  mercury  crydallized  with  muriat  of 
loda,  fince  it  is  formed  by  adding  four  parts  of  fuper-oxy- 
muriat  of  mercury  to  one  of  muriat  of  foda. 

S ub-oxymuriat  of  Mercury  and  Ammonia When  ammo- 

nia is  poured  upon  the  fuper-oxymuriat  of  mercury,  the 
ammonia  takes  up  as  much  of  the  acid  as  leaves  the  remain- 
der in  a date  of  fub-ialr.  The  two  falts  fall  down  toge- 
ther dn  the  date  of  white  powder.  The  analyfis  of  Four- 
croy  fhews  it  to  confllt  of  certain  proportions  of  the  two 
falts;  which  is  16  acid,  81  oxyd,  and  3 of  ammonia. 
This  gives  14  of  muriat  of  ammonia,  and  86  of  the  fub- 
oxymuriat  of  mercury. 

This  compound  fait  is  foluble  in  muriatic  acid.  In  this 
date  it  has  been  called  fal  alembroth.  I11  modern  nomencla- 
ture, it  has  been  denominated  the  ammov.iaco-mcrcurial  muriat. 

Tartrat  of  Potajh  and  Mercury. — This  fait  is  formed  by 
boiling  tho  oxyd  of  mercury  with  fuper-tarrrat  of  potafh. 
The  oxyd  of  mercury  takes  the  excefs  of  acid  from  the  fu- 
per-tartrat  to  form  a tartrat.  By  evaporation  the  two  cry  f- 
tallize  together. 

Mercury  combines  with  the  fulphuret  and  fuper-fulpbu. 
ret  of  hydrogen,  forming  black  infoluble  precipitates.  The 
fird  is  called  hydro-fulphuret,  and  the  fecond  a hydrogu- 
retted  fulphuret. 

Mercury  is  very  valuable  in  the  arts  on  account  of  fome 
of  its  phyflcal  properties,  principally  for  conllrufting  baro- 
meters and  thermometers. 

For  the  fird  of  thefe  ufes  the  mercury  fhould  be  per- 
feftly  free  from  air,  which  it  mechanically  contains  in  com- 
mon with  other  liquids,  and  which  leaves  it  when  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  is  removed.  If,  therefore,  a baro- 
meter be  made  with  mercury  not  freed  from  air,  the  column 
condituting  the  barometer  will  be  depred'ed  by  the  fpriDg  of 
the  air  which  rifes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 

In  order  to  purify  mercury'  for  the  life  of  barometers  and 
thermometers,  it  fhould  fird  be  diddled  in  a retort  of  iron  or 
Wedgewood  ware.  After  this,  however,  it  does  not  acquire 
its  greated  degree  of  fluidity',  nor  does  it  appear  perfeftly 
bright.  This  is  principally  owing  to  its  being  mechanically 
mixed  with  fome  oxyrd  of  mercury.  This  is  completely  re- 
moved by  digelling  it  a little  time  with  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  becomes  very  brilliant  and  fluid.  It  mud  now  he 
well  wafhed  with  water,  and  the  water  dried  up  clean.  Af- 
ter this  it  mud  be  boiled  in  the  tube  it  is  intended  to  fdl. 
If,  while  the  tube  is  hot,  it  be  placed,  with  the  open  end  up- 
wards, under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  is  fhaken  fre- 
quently, a dill  greater  quantity  of  air  is  fet  free,  and  the 
mercurial  column  will  ifand  higher  in  confequence.  We 
can  have  little  dependence  upon  the  abfolute  height  of  the 
barometer,  where  this  precaution  is  not  taken.  See  Baro- 
meter and  Thermometer. 

Mercury  is  extenfively  ufed  in  gilding,  but  has  been  pro- 
duftive  of  great  mifehief  to  the  workmen,  from  their  in- 
haling the  vapour  which  mull  of  neceflity  be  formed. 

We  have  already  given  fome  account  of  this  procefs,  fuf- 
ficient  to  fhew,  that  if  the  mercury,  when  it  evaporates, 
could  be  forced  into  fome  channel,  without  coming  near  to 
the  workman,  and  without  mixing  with  the  fmoke  of  the 
chimney,  its  deleterious  effefts  would  not  only  be  avoided, 
but  the  greated  part  of  the  mercury  would  be  faved,  which 
would  be  of  very  great  importance  to  the  proprietors  of  fuch 
manufaftures  as  employ  gilding  on  a large  feale. 

We  have  long  been  111  poffeftion  of  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing 
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in g this  evil,  at  an  expence  which  would  fpeedily  be  reim- 
burfed  by  the  faving  of  the  mercury  alone. 

The  furnace  to  produce  the  heat  (hould  be  a common  air- 
furnace,  but  fo  conftrudled  as  to  contain  a veffel  of  the  na- 
ture, though  not  of  the  ffiape,  of  a muffle.  Its  form  would 
be  determined  by  the  fize  and  figure  of  the  articles  to  be 
gilt.  It  Ihould  have  fuch  an  opening  in  front,  and  be  fo 
fpacious  within,  as  juft  to  allow  the  workman  to  turn  the 
articles  freely  about  during  their  expofure  to  evaporate  the 
mercury.  The  upper  part  of  the  muffle  fliould  have  a chim- 
ney connedted  with  it  of  earthenware,  of  the  fame  kind  as 
that  of  the  muffle.  This  chimney  mufc  pafs  for  fome  dif- 
tance  up  the  main  chimney,  in  order  to  be  heated  for  the 
purpofe  of  rarefying  the  enclofed  air,  to  caufe  a rapid  cur- 
rent. The  earthen  chimney,  being  carried  about  a yard 
high,  ftiould  now  branch  out  of  the  main  chimney,  and  be 
continued  with  an  iron  pipe  to  the  height  of  about  twenty 
feet.  This  iron  pipe  ffiould  communicate  with  the  earthen 
tube,  by  a perpendicular  branch  from  it,  within  about  fix 
feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  former,  fo  that  one  part  of  the 
iron  pipe  afeends  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  other 
defeends  about  fix  feet  into  a ciftern  of  water.  By  this 
means  a current  of  air  will  conftantly  be  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  muffle,  which  mull  of  neceffity  carry  with  it  the  va- 
pour of  mercury,  unmixed  with  any  other  extraneous  mat- 
ter. The  mercurial  vapour  will  beccndenfed  long  before  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  iron  tube,  and  will  fall  into  the  ciftern 
of  water  below.  The  water  will  prevent  the  oxydation  of 
the  mercury  between  the  times  of  removing  it. 

Another  advantage  attending  this  apparatus,  will  be  the 
uniform  heat  to  which  the  evaporable  furface  will  be  ex- 
pofed.  The  greateft  heat  of  the  fire  will  be  much  lefs 
in  this  contrivance,  and  confequently  lefs  annoying  to 
the  face  and  eyes  of  the  workman.  This  evil,  however, 
may  be  ft  ill  made  lefs,  by  interpofing  a fereen  of  glafs  be- 
tween the  face  and  the  fire. 

Mercury,  or  Hydrargyrir , in  the  Materia  Medica.  This 
fluid,  fuppefed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  poifonous  and  corrolive, 
was  introduced  into  medicine,  by  the  Arabians,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  external  applications,  againft  different  cutaneous  ma- 
ladies. The  pradiice  was  followed  by  fome  phyficians  in 
Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; but  was 
not  eftablifhed  or  looked  upon  in  general  to  be  fafe,  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth,  when  the  venereal 
diltemper,  then  lately  received  from  America,  was  found  to 
yield  to  mercurial  applications  alone  : and  now  alfo  the  in- 
ternal ufe  of  mercury  began  to  be  ventured  on,  in  this  and 
in  other  difeafes.  Crude  and  fluid  mercury  taken  internally 
produces  no  efTedt  on  the  body ; becaufe  the  adhefion  of  its 
integrant  parts  to  each  other  hinders  their  divifion  and  dif- 
tribution,  or  folution,  without  which  it  cannot  have  any 
eflcdt.  In  its  crude  ftate,  therefore,  it  docs  nothing  but 
lead  the  itomach  and  inteitines.  It  falls  downwards  by  its 
weight,  and  goes  out  of  tlve  body  with  the  fteces,  in  the 
fame  ftate  in  which  it  entered.  Hence  fome  have  been  in- 
duced to  give  a pound  or  more  in  violent  conftipations,  in 
order  to  open  obftrudiions  that  had  refilled  the  common  me- 
thods of  cure  by  purgatives,  relaxants,  and  emollients.  But 
the  pradlice  has  been  attended  with  no  remarkable  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Dover,  in  his  “ Phyfician’s  Legacy  to  his  Country,” 
having  recommended  crude  mercury  or  quickfilver  as  a moll 
beneficial  medicine  for  feverai  difeafes,  it  had  for  fome  time 
a great  run  in  London,  which  occafioned  the  writing  a great 
many  pamphlets  for  and  againft  it.  Dr.  Cheyne  alio  greatly 
recommends  this  medicine  in  hie  treatife,  entitled  “ The  Ra- 
tional Method  of  curing  Difeafes.” 

The  authors  of  the  Medical  Effays  of  Edinburgh,  allure 


us,  that  though  fome  they  knew  had  taken  an  ounce  or  two 
of  crude  mercury  each  morning  for  feverai  weeks,  yet  they 
were  not  apprized  of  any  inftance  of  its  increafing  any  of 
the  fenfible  evacuations  ; but  they  have  been  told,  that 
fome  who  ufed  it  thus,  bad  paffed  fome  of  it  with  their 
urine,  and  that  the  hands  of  others,  taking  this  medicine, 
had  tinged  their  fnuff-boxes,  &c. 

But  we  have  an  account  of  the  effedls  of  crude  mercury 
on  a perfon  who  had  the  advice  of  his  phyfician  for  the 
taking  it,  in  a remarkable  cafe,  recorded  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions,  about  the  time  when  Dr.  Dover  had 
brought  it  into  fuch  general  ufe  ; and  as  the  effedts  of  it,  in 
this  cafe,  may  ferve  to  caution  people  as  to  the  ufe  of  it,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  the  fubftance  of  it,  which  is  this : a 
perfon  had  long  been  fubjedt  to  great  difficulty  in  going  to 
llool,  for  which  he  at  length  took  feverai  ounces  of  crude 
mercury  at  different  limes,  but  without  relief.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  abdomen  there  iffued  out  a great  quantity  of 
wind,  before  the  ftomach  or  guts  were  wounded.  The  fto- 
mach  was  empty,  and  its  inner  coat  violently  inflamed.  The 
fmall  guts  were,  in  many  places,  fouled  with  a black  powder, 
refembling  tethiops  mineral,  and  in  feverai  parts  of  them 
were  found  fmall  globules  of  quickfilver.  The  black  powder 
was  doubtlefs  the  quickfilver  altered  into  a fort  of  tethiops 
in  the  body.  The  colon  was  inflamed  and  diltended,  and 
contained  lix  quarts  of  liquid  excrement,  among  which  was 
a great  deal  of  crude  mercury,  and  of  the  fame  black 
powder.  This  gut  alfo  was  inflamed  on  the  outfide,  and  had 
formed  an  abfeefs  where  it  adhered  to  the  omentum  ; the 
other  guts  in  contadl  with  this  part  alfo  fliared  this  difordei. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  colon  the  coats  became  fchirrous, 
and  the  paffage  was  very  fmall.  Some  of  the  valves  were 
alfo  become  fchirrous,  and  obftrufted  the  paffage,  and  a 
fmall  plum-ftone  was  found  buried  in  the  villofe  coat  of  this 
inteftine.  This  had  alfo  formed  a fmall  abfeefs,  which  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  pelvis.  What  part  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms  was  owing  to  the  taking  the  quickfilver  is  eafily  feen, 
and  fuch  effedts  may  be  guarded  againft:  for  the  future,  by 
obferving  the  ftate  of  the  patient  before  it  is  given.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N'442.  p.  295. 

But  when  mercury  is  much  divided,  fo  that  its  molecules 
cannot  again  unite  and  form  fluid  mercury  by  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  proper  fubftances,  it  operates  with  great  powers 
and  extends  its  adtion  through  the  whole  habit.  In  thefe 
forms,  whether  taken  internally,  or  introduced  into  the 
blood  from  external  applications,  it  feems  to  liquefy  all  the 
juices  of  the  body,  and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote 
excretion  through  ali  the  emundlories.  The  falutarv  effedts 
of  mercurials  have,  in  many  cafes,  very  little  dependence  on 
the  qnaptity  of  fenfible  evacuation.  Venereal  maladies  and 
chronical  diftempers,  proceeding  from  a vifeidity  of  the 
humours  and  obitrudtions  of  the  fmall  veffels,  are  often  fuc- 
cefsfully  cured  by  mercurials  taken  in  fuch  dofes  as  not  to 
produce  any  remarkable  difcharge  1 efpecially  if  affifted  by 
diaphoretics,  and  a warm  diluting  regimen.  In  this  view, 
camphor,  and  the  refin  or  axtradt  of  guaiacum,  are  fre- 
quently joined  to  the  mercury  and  to  the  more  adtive  pre- 
parations, a little  opium  ; which  not  only  promotes  the  dia- 
ph  orefis,  but  prevents  the  mercury  from  irritating  the  firft 
paffages,.  and  running  off  by  the  groffer  emundtories.  Mer- 
curials are  always  pernicious  in  the  true  feurvy,  and  in  con- 
ftitutions  inclined  to  this  difeafe,  whofe  humours  are  dif- 
pofed  to  a putrefeent  ftate ; and  a long  continued  ufe  of 
mercury  colliquates  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  tends  to 
weaken  the  nerves,  fo  as  to  bring  on  tremors  and  paralyfes. 
(Mercurials  are  deftrudlive  to  infedts,  perhaps  of  every  kind  : 
khey  ate  fometimes  given  internally  againft  worms ; and  Van 
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Helmont  fays,  that  water  in  which  mercury  has  lain  fome 
time,  though  infipid,  will  deftroy  worms ; and  Mr.  Boyle 
feems  to  recommend  it  as  an  innocent  and  ufeful  cofmetic. 
Works  Abr.  vol.  iii.  p.  345. 

Although  mercury  in  its  native  metallic  ftate  is  a per- 
fedly  inert  fubftance  with  refped  to  any  operation  on  the 
animal  fyftem,  it  may  be  rendered  adive  by  fome  changes 
in  its  chemical  ftate,  or  fome  addition  to  its  fubftance. 
When  rendered  thus  adive,  it  feems  to  be  a ftimulus  to  every 
fenfible  ar.d  moving  fibre  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied; 
and  it  is  particularly  a ftimulus  to  every  excretory  of  the 
fyftem,  to  which  it  is  externally  or  internally  applied.  Be- 
fides  its  noted  effeds  upon  the  excretories  of  the  faliva,  it 
feems  to  operate  upon  the  whole  of  thofe  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  It  proves  often  diuretic  ; and  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that 
he  has  met  with  particular  proofs  of  its  reaching  and  ading 
upon  the  organs  of  perfpiration.  Whilft  it  is  known  to 
operate  more  upon  certain  excretions  than  upon  others,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  when  any  tolerable  quantity  is 
thrown  into  the  body,  it  is  in  part  diftributed  over  the  whole; 
and  therefore  its  medicinal  effed  is,  that  it  is  the  molt  uni- 
verfal  aperient  and  deobftruent  known.  Dr.  Cullen,  how- 
ever, contends,  in  oppofition  to  the  common  opinion,  that 
the  effeds  of  its  producing  evacuations  depend  entirely  upon 
the  ftimulus  given  to  the  excretories,  and  not  at  all  to  any 
change  produced  in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids.  Upon  many  oc- 
cafions  of  mercury  thrown  into  the  body  very  largely,  this 
author  has  found  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  ftate 
of  the  blood  drawn  out  of  the  veins.  From  the  ftimulus 
given  by  mercury  to  the  whole  fyftem,  he  has  always  found 
the  blood  putting  on  the  fame  appearance  that  it  does  in 
inflammatory  difeafes,  nor  has  he  obferved  any  circumftance 
that  implies  any  diminution  of  its  ordinary  confidence.  Al- 
though it  has  been  the  common  opinion,  that  mercury  dimi- 
nilhes  the  confidence  of  the  blood,  and  very  much  increafes 
its  fluidity,  no  evidence  or  proof  of  this  as  a fad,  known 
to  Dr.  Cullen,  has  been  produced  ; and  he  thinks,  that  it 
has  been  taken  up  upon  miffaken  fads,  and  fupported  by  a 
theory  which  is  without  foundation.  Upon  the  whole,  our 
author  concludes,  that  the  chief  effeds  of  mercurial  medi- 
cines are  to  be  afcribed  to  their  general  ftimulus  of  the 
fyftem,  and  efpecially  to  their  ftimulating  the  various  excre- 
tories of  it.  Concerning  its  medical  effeds  in  the  difeafe  to 
which  it  has  been  mod  generally  and  mod  efficacioufly  ap- 
plied, we  refer  to  the  article  Lues  Venerea.  But  the 
various  operations  of  mercury  are  modified,  in  a very  remark- 
able degree,  by  the  different  preparations  of  it  which  have 
been  propofed  aud  employed.  In  confequence  of  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  by  its  numerous  preparations, 
fw  that  it  is  become  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  articles  in 
the  chemical  pharmacy,  and  a remedy  of  the  moft  extenfive 
application,  it  is  not  only  a powerful  ftimulant,  but  it  enters 
into  the  circulation,  quickens  the  vafcular  adion,  and  ex- 
cites powerfully  the  whole  of  the  glandular  fyftem,  increaling 
all  the  fecretions  and  excretions.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
its  various  preparations  produce  different  effeds,  operating 
fometimes  as  ftimulants,  aftringents,  cathartics,  or  emmena- 
gogues,  and  locally  as  errhineS ; and  hence  it  becomes  ufe- 
ful in  a great  variety  of  difeafes ; fuch  as  febrile  affedions, 
fpafms,  cachedic  difeafes,  glandular  obftrudion3,  and  cuta- 
neous eruptions.  Since  Paracelfus,  counterading  ancient 
authority  and  pradice,  evinced  that  it  might  be  exhibited  in- 
ternally, not  only  with  fafety,  but  with  advantage,  during  a 
period  of  almoft  300  years,  experience  has  fully  fandioned 
its  ufe  ; and  a3  Mr.  Pearfon  juftly  obferves,  “ not  one  medi- 
cine befides,  derived  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  minenjl 
kingdom,  has  maintained  its  credit,  with  men  adually  env. 


ployed  in  extenfive  pradice,  during  a tenth  part  of  that 
period.”  Although  it  is  a medicine  capable  of  being  abufcd, 
to  the  difappointment  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  injury  of 
the  conftitution,  yet  under  the  diredion  of  cautious  and 
judicious  praditioners,  it  may  rank  as  one  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

The  chemical  changes  which  have  been  propofed,  in  order 
to  render  mercury  adive  and  ufeful,  have  been  many  and 
various;  but  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  “ Materia  Medica,”  refers 
them  to  four  heads  ; 1 ft,  by  being  converted  into  vapour  ; 
adly,  by  calcination  ; 3dly,  by  triture  with  vifcid  fluids  ; 
and,  4thly,  by  being  combined  with  acids  of  different  kinds. 
The  firft  mode  of  employing  mercury,  may  perhaps  (he 
fays)  be  the  belt  adapted  to  fome  local  complaints;  but  its 
application  to  the  whole  body  is  attended  with  fo  much 
hazard  and  uncertainty  in  the  adminiftration,  as  hardly  ever 
to  be  an  eligible  pradice.  The  preparation  by  calcination 
is  not,  as  had  been  formerly  fuppofed,  of  any  peculiar 
power  or  advantage ; and  is  therefore  as  he  believes,  little 
employed  in  the  prefent  pradice ; this  operation  ferving 
merely  to  put  the  mercury  in  a condition  to  be  aded  upon 
by  the  acids  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  preparation  not  dif- 
fering from  others  made  by  a combination  with  acids.  The 
preparations  by  triture  feem  to  be  milder  than  thofe  formed 
by  a combination  with  acids  ; but  impeded  triture  renders 
the  pradlitioner  often  uncertain  in  their  ufe.  The  triture 
with  unguinous  fubftances  gives  the  advantage  of  its  being 
introduced  by  undion  upon  the  fkin  ; and  when  it  ha9  been 
properly  prepared,  and  is  properly  adminiftered,  it  affords  a 
mode  of  introducing  mercury,  which  is  often  lefs  liable  to 
purging,  and  therefore  more  convenient  than  the  employ- 
ment of  the  faline  preparations.  Thefe  latter  are  different 
according  to  the  acid  employed. 

Thofe  made  by  the  vegetable  acid  are  milder  and  more 
manageable  than  thofe  formed  with  any  of  the  foffil  acids. 
Of  thefe,  the  combination  with  the  muriatic  acid,  when 
the  acid  is  in  its  full  proportion  to  the  mercury,  as  it  is  in 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  is  certainly  more  adive  and  power- 
ful than  any  other  faline  preparation.  The  ufe  of  it  has 
been  often  convenient  and  effectual ; but  its  operation  is  fo 
different  in  men  of  different  conftitutions,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  it  requires  much  management  anu  diferetion.  It  is 
rendered  much  milder  in  the  preparation  of  the  Mercurius 
dulcis,  which  has  given  occafion  to  the  frequent  employment 
of  this,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  does  not  leem  to 
be  a very  eligible  preparation.  It  does  not  feem  to  be  fo 
readily  diff'ulible  in  the  fyftem  as  many  others,  becaufe  it  is 
more  ready  than  many  others  to  operate  upon  the  inteftines, 
and  run  off  by  ffool.  This  may  give  it  fome  advantages  for 
its  being  combined  with  purgatives;  but  fsr  that  reafon  it  is 
lefs  fit  for  being  employed  to  ad  upon  the  falivary  glands, 
or  upon  the  other  excretions  of  the  fyftem.  Dr.  Duncan, 
in  the  “ Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory,”  has  given  a table 
of  officinal  preparations  of  mercury,  of  which  Mr.  A.  T. 
Todd  has  availed  himfelf  in  the  valuable  “ London  Difpen- 
fatory,” lately  publifhed.  We  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
ferring his  table  for  the  fatisfadion  of  our  medical  readers, 
recommending  the  work  itfelf  to  their  perufal. 

Officinal  Preparations  of  Mercury . 

I.  By  diftillation  to  purify  the  metal. 

1.  Hydrargyrus  punficatus.  L.  D. 

II.  By  trituration  ; (fuboxidized). 
a.  With  animal  fat. 

2.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  fortius.  L.  Ung.  Hydrar- 

gyri.  D. 

3.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri.  E. 

4.  Ungu- 
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4.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  mitius.  L.  D. 

3.  Linimentum  Hydrargyri.  L. 

6.  Emplaftrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro.  L D. 

Hydrargyri.  L.  E. 

b.  With  faccharine  fubftances. 

7.  Pilulae  Hydrargyri.  L.  E.  D. 

c.  With  carbonate  of  lime. 

8.  Hydrargyrus  cum  Creta.  L.  D. 

d.  With  carbonate  of  magneiia. 

9.  Hydrargyrum  cum  Magnefia.  D. 

III.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  air:  (oxidized). 

10.  Hydrargyri  Oxydum  rubrum.  L.  Oxydum  Hy- 

drargyri. D. 

IV.  By  the  aftion  of  acids. 

a . With  fulphuric  acid;  (fuboxidized). 

11.  Subfulphas  Hydrargyri  flavus.  E.  Oxydum  Hy- 

drargyri fulphuricum.  D. 

b.  With  nitric  acid  ; (fuboxidized). 

12.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  nitrati.  L.  E.  Unguen- 

tum Supernitratis  Hydrargyri.  D. 

13.  Unguentum  Nitratis  Hydrargyri  mitius.  E. 
(oxidized). 

14.  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydum.  L.  Oxidum  Hy- 

drargyri rubrum  per  Acidum  nitricum.  E.  Oxy- 
dum Hydrargyri  nitricum.  U. 

15.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi.  L.  Ungu- 

entum Oxidi  Hydrargyri  rubri.  E.  Unguentum 
Subnitratis  Hydrargyri.  D. 

c.  With  muriatic  acid. 

-j-  fublimated  ; (oxidized). 

16.  Hydrargyri  Submurias.  L.  E.  Submurias  Hydrar- 

gyri  fubiimatum.  D. 

17.  Pilulse  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis.  L. 
(oxidized  and  acidified). 

18.  Oxymurias  Hydrargyri.  L.  Murias  Hydrargyri. 

E.  Murias  Hydrargyri  corrofivum.  D. 

19.  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis.  L. 
ff  precipitated ; (oxidized). 

20.  Submurias  Hydrargyri  prxeipitatus.  E.  D. 

d.  With  acetous  acid  ; (fuboxidized). 

21.  Acetis  Hydrargyri.  E.  Acetas  Hydrargyri.  D. 

V.  By  precipitation  with  earths  and  alkalies  from  acid 

folutions. 

a.  By  lime-water  from  the  nitric  folution  ; (fuboxidized). 

22.  Hydrargyri  Oxydum  cinereum.  L. 

b.  By  ammonia  from  the  nitric  folution  ; (fuboxidized). 

23.  Oxydum  Hydrargyri  cinereum.  E.  Pulvis  Hy- 
drargyri cinereus.  I). 

c.  By  ammonia  from  the  muriatic  folution  ; (oxidized). 

24.  Submurias  Hydrargyri  ammoniatum.  D.  Hydrar- 

gyrus Prxcipitatus  albus.  L. 

23.  Unguentum  Submuriatis  Hydrargyri  ammoniati. 
D.  Ung.  Hydrargyri  Prxcipitati  albi.  L. 
vi.  Combined  with  fulphur. 

a.  By  trituration. 

26.  Sulphuretum  Hydrargyri  nigrum.  E.  D. 

b.  Sublimated. 

27.  Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  rubrum.  L.  D. 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  a more  particular  account  of  t’nefe 
different  preparations,  as  they  occur  in  the  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin  difpenfatories,  annexing  to  the  modern 
names  the  appellations  by  which  they  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  in  former,  now  fuperfeded,  nomenclatures. 

Hydrargyrus  purificatus.  Argentum  vivum  purificatum, 
P. L.  1745. 

Rub  together  6lbs.  of  mercury,  by  weight,  with  ilb.  of 
iron  filings,  and  diftil  the  mercury  from  an  iron  retort,  by 
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the  application  of  heat  to  it.  The  E.  D.  direfts  four  parts 
of  mercury,  and  one  part  of  filings  of  iron,  to  be  rubbed 
together  and  diftilled  from  an  iron  retort.  The  Dub.  D.  pro  ■ 
cures  it  by  diftilling  off  (lowly  4lbs.  from  61bs.  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyri  Acetis , acetite  of  mercury,  is  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  the  E.  D.,  by  mixing  3 oz.  of  purified  mercury 
with  4*  oz.  or  a little  more  than  may  be  neceflary  for  dif- 
folving  the  mercury,  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  ; and  having 
diffolved  3 oz.  of  acetite  of  potafs  in  boiling  water,  by- 
adding  to  this  folution,  while  hot,  the  former,  and  mixing 
them  by  agitation.  When  the  mixture  has  been  fet  afide  to 
cryftallize,  the  cryftals  are  wafhed  in  a funnel  with  cold  dif- 
tilled water,  and  then  dried  with  a gentle  heat. 

Hydrargyri  Acetas , acetate  of  mercury,  is  obtained,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  Dub.  D.,  by  adding  three 
fluid-ounces  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  to  3 oz.  of  purified 
mercury,  and  digefting,  when  the  effervefcence  ceafes,  upon 
hot  fand,  for  the  complete  diffolution  of  the  metal : then 
mixing  this  folution  with  eight  pints  of  boiling  diflilled  water 
in  which  30Z.  of  acetate  of  kali  have  been  previoufly  difTolved, 
and  palling  the  mixture  immediately  through  a double  linen 
cloth  : afterwards  cooling  it  that  cryftals  may  be  formed, 
wafhmg  thefe  with  cold  diftilled  water,  and  drying  them  upon 
paper  with  a very  gentle  heat. 

All  the  veflels  in  thefe  two  procefles  mull  be  of  glafs. 

The  acetate  of  mercury  is  antifyphilitic,  and  alterative ; 
but  it  is  fcarcely  ever  ufed,  except  as  an  aftive  ingredient  in 
Keyfer's  pills.  In  fome  cutaneous  affeClions  a folution  of 
it,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  in  f.Jii  of  rofe  water,  is 
externally  applied.  The  internal  dofe  is  1 gr.  night  and 
morning. 

Hydrargyri  oxymurias,  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  Hydrargy- 
rus muriatus,  P.  L.  1787,  Mercurius  corrofivus  fublimatus, 
P.  L.  1743,  P*  L.  1720,  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
L.  D.  1809,  by  boiling  2lbs.  by  weight  of  purified  mercury 
with  30  oz.  by  weight  of  fulphuric  acid  in  a glafs  veflel  until 
the  fulphate  of  mercury  is  left  dry : then,  rubbing  this, 
when  cold,  with  4lbs.  of  dried  muriate  of  foda,  in  an  earthen- 
ware mortar,  and  afterwards  fubliming  it  in  a glafs  cucurbit, 
gradually  increafing  the  heat.  The  corrofive  fublimate  is 
denominated  Murias  hydrargyri , or  muriate  of  mercury,  in 
the  E.  D.  and  prepared  much  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the 
Dub.  D.  it  is  denominated  Murias  hydrargyri  corrofivum. 
It  is  prepared  by  diffolving  2lbs.  of  purified  mercury  in  ^lbs. 
of  fulphuric  acid,  gradually  increafing  the  heat  until  the 
matter  becomes  almoft  dry ; when  cold,  rub  it  with  2|lbs. 
of  dried  muriate  of  foda  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  and  then 
fublime  it,  in  a proper  veflel,  with  a gradually  increafed  heat. 
Mr.  Chenevix  found,  that  if  a bit  of  copper  be  put  into  a fo- 
lution of  corrofive  fublimate,  a white  powder  ufually  falls 
to  the  bottom,  and  that  powder  is  “ calomel.’*  When 
wafhed,  it  does  not  contain  an  atom  of  copper,  nor  of  cor- 
rofive fublimate. 

This  fait  is  a powerful  ftimulant  and  alterative  ; and  in 
large  doles  it  is  one  of  the  moft  violent  of  the  metallic  poi- 
fons.  It  was  formerly  much  extolled  as  an  antifyphilitic  ; 
but  Mr.  Pearfon  oblerves,  that  even  in  checking  the  progrefs 
of  the  feoondary  fymptoms,  relieving  venereal  pains,  and 
healing  ulcers  of  the  throat,  it  mver  confers  permanent 
benefit. 

It  is  faid  to  be  ufed  with  greater  advantage  in  old  ulcers, 
chronic  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  difeaies,  particularly 
lepra.  (Sec  Leprosy.)  The  fenfible operation  of  this  fait  is 
by  urine,  but  fometimes  it  occalions  the  moft  violent  naufea, 
griping,  and  purging ; in  which  cafesit  (hould  becombined  with 
opium  ; and  during  the  ufe  of  it,  it  is  neceflary  to  take  fome 
mucilaginous  fluid,  in  order  to  allay  its  irritation.  It  is  alfo 
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ufed  as  an  external  application.  The  dofe  is  from  {th  to  ^th 
of  a grain,  twice  a day,  formed  into  a pill  with  a crumb  of 
bread  or  extract  of  poppies.  Van  Swieten  brought  this  fait 
into  more  general  ufe  for  the  cure  of  venereal  maladies : he 
diffolves  a grain  of  the  fublimate  in  2 oz.  of  proof  fpirit, 
but  rectified  fpirit  diffolves  it  more  perfectly,  and  gives  of 
this  folution  from  one  to  two  fpoonfuls  twice  a day,  con- 
tinuing the  medicine  fo  long  as  any  of  the  fymptoms  remain, 
with  low  diet,  and  plentiful  dilution.  There  are  many  in- 
ftances  in  the  London  Med.  Obf.  and  Enq.  of  the  fuccefs  of 
this  method. 

Hydrargyri  oxymuriatis  Liquor , folution  of  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  is  prepared  by  difTolving  eight  grains  of  oxymuri- 
ate of  mercury  in  fifteen  fluid-ounces  of  diltilled  water,  and 
adding  to  it  a fluid-ounce  of  rectified  fpirit.  This  folution 
is  directed  (P.  L.  1809)  in  order  to  facilitate  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  divifions  of  the  grain  of  this  active  medicine.  Each 
fluid-drachm  contains  rVth  of  a grain  of  the  fait.  This  may 
be  given  as  an  antifyphilitic  in  dofes  of  from  f . 3 fs  to  f.  3 ij» 
in  f.  Jij  of  linfeed  infufion,  or  water  and  fyrup,  and  in  more 
minute  dofes,  when  its  effe&s  as  an  alterative  only  are  re- 
quired. As  a local  application,  this  folution  diluted  with 
two  parts  of  water  forms  an  ufeful  gargle  in  venereal  fore- 
throat, and  without  dilution  it  ferves  as  a gargle  for  break- 
ing the  abfcefs  in  cynanche  tonfillaris,  when  fuppuration 
takes  place.  Diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  it  is 
employed  as  a walh  againft:  tetters  and  pfora ; and  very 
largely  diluted,  it  may  be  ufed  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea, 
or  given  in  the  form  of  enema,  when  the  ftomach  will  not 
bear  it.  This  fublimate  is  a violent  efcharotic,  and  eats  away 
proud  flefh  : half  a drachm  of  it  diffolved  in  a pint  of  lime- 
water  turns  it  yellow;  it  is  then  called  “ phagedaenic  water,” 
and  is  ufed  to  walh  ulcerous  and  tetterous  eruptions.  A ftrong 
folution,  made  by  boiling  the  fame  quantity  of  powdered  fub- 
limate with  equal  its  weight  of  alum  in  a pint  of  common 
water,  until  half  the  liquor  is  wafted,  is  the  “ alluminous 
water”  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Hydrargyri  fubmurias,  fubmuriate  of  mercury,  Calomelas, 
Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis,  P.  L.  1787,  Mercurius  dulcis 
fublimatus,  P.  L.  1745,  Aquila  alba,  Manna  metallorum, 
Sublimatum  dulce,  is  prepared,  according  to  P.  L.  1809,  by 
rubbing  together  ilb.  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury  with  9 oz. 
by  weight  of  purified  mercury,  until  the  metallic  globules 
difappear,  then  fubliming,  taking  out  the  fublimed  mafs, 
pulverizing  it,  and  fubliming  it  in  the  fame  manner  twice 
more  fucceffively  ; and,  laftly,  bringing  it  into  the  ftate  of 
very  fine  powder,  by  the  fame  procefs  which  is  diredted  for 
the  preparation  of  chalk.  A very  elegant  and  ufeful  modi- 
fication of  this  procefs  has  lately  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Howard,  chemift,  who  fublimes  the  fubmuriate  into  water, 
with  the  vapour  of  which  it  mixes  as  it  arifes  in  its  gafeous 
form,  and  fubfides  at  once  as  a fine  impalpable  precipitate 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Formerly  preparations  of  mer- 
cury analogous  to  this  were  diltinguifhed  according  to  the 
number  of  fublimations  they  had  undergone.  After  three 
fublimations  it  was  mercurius  dulcis,  after  fix,  calomelas,  and 
after  eight,  panacea  mercurialis  ; but,  according  to  Beaume, 
a fmall  portion  of  oxymuriate  is  formed  by  each  of  thefe 
repeated  fublimations,  probably  from  the  abforption  of  oxy- 
gen by  the  heated  preparation  from  the  air  of  the  veffels,  and 
hence  no  advantage,  but  rather  the  contrary,  mull  arife  from 
an  increafed  number  of  the  operations.  The  Pharmaco- 
peia of  1745  had  fix  fublimations;  that  of  1787,  as  the 
directions  feem  to  exprefs  it,  five;  and  now  they  are  reduced 
to  three,  which  are,  in  fad!,  fully  fufficient,  efpecially  with 
that  fubfequent  application  of  water  which  the  mode  adopted 
for  reducing  it  to  a fine  powder  requires. 
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Hydrargyri fubmurias , five  Calomelas , Edinb.  D.  Submuriate 
of  mercury,  or  calomel ; is  obtained  by  rubbing  together 
40Z.  of  muriate  of  mercury  pulverized  in  a glafs  mortar  with 
3 oz.  of  purified  mercury,  in  a glafs  mortar  with  a little 
water,  to  prevent  the  acrid  powder  from  riling,  until  the 
mercury  be  extinguilhed ; putting  the  dried  powder  in  an 
oblong  phial,  one-third  full,  and  fubliming  it  in  a fand-bath. 
When  the  fublimation  is  completed  the  phial  is  broken,  and 
the  red  powder  round  its  bottom,  and  the  white  at  its  neck, 
are  rejected ; the  reft  of  the  mafs  is  fublimed,  and  reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  which  is,  laftly,  to  be  well  wafhed  with  boil- 
ing diltilled  water. 

Hydrargyri , Submurias  fublimatum , five  Calomelas,  Dub.  D. 
is  prepared  much  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  the  Lond. 
Pharmac.  The  final  trituration  and  levigation  are  intended 
to  feparate  any  corrofive  muriate  that  may  have  been  formed ; 
and  in  order  to  afcertain  this,  the  Dublin  college  prefcribes 
the  following  tell ; the  fublimed  matter  is  pulverized  and 
repeatedly  wafhed  with  diltilled  water,  until  the  folution 
poured  off,  no  longer  lets  any  fediment  fall  on  the  addition  of 
a few  drops  of  carbonate  of  kali. 

Calomel  is  the  moft  ufeful  and  the  moll  frequently  em- 
ployed of  all  the  preparations  of  mercury.  It  is  antifyphi- 
litic, antifpafmodic,  alterative,  deobftruent,  purgative,  and 
errhine.  As  a remedy  in  fyphilis,  it  can  be  fully  confided 
in,  when  its  difpofition  to  run  off  by  the  bowels  is  counter- 
acted by  opium  ; and  in  the  fame  ftate  of  combination  it  is 
alfo  found  efficacious  in  feveral  convulfive  affeCtions,  as  epi- 
lepfy,  trifmus,  and  tetanus ; and  in  that  fpecies  of  fpafmo- 
dic  ItriCture  which  occurs  in  virulent  gonorrhoea.  As  an  al- 
terative and  deobftruent,  it  is  employed  with  advantage  in 
cutaneous  eruptions,  as  lepra,  fcabies,  and  pfora,  in  which 
cafes  it  is  combined  with  antimonials  and  guaiacum  ; and  in 
hepatitis,  and  glandular  obitruCtions  ; in  dropfies  it  affifts 
the  adtion  of  fquill  and  foxglove  ; and  as  a purgative  it  may 
be  employed  with  fafety  in  almoft  every  form  of  difeafe  not 
attended  with  vifceral  inflammation,  or  where  there  are  not 
great  irritability  and  delicacy  of  habit.  Calomel,  however, 
does  not  aCt  with  certainty  as  a purgative  even  in  large  dofes, 
and  hence  it  is  generally  combined  with  fcammony,  jalap, 
or  fome  other  aCtive  cathartic.  The  ufital  dofe  to  affect  the 
habit  and  produce  ptyalifm  is  from  gr.j  to  grs.  ij,  in  a pill 
w'ith  opium,  given  night  and  morning  ; and  from  grs.  iij  to 
grs.  viij  aCt  in  general  as  a purgative : but  in  fome  com. 
plaints,  as  yellow  fever  and  croup  for  example,  in  which  it 
is  fuppofed  to  exert  a fpecific  effeCt,  this  dofe  has  been  re- 
peated every  two  or  three  hours,  until  upwards  of  100 
grains  have  been  taken  in  a very  Ibort  fpace  of  time. 

On  account  of  its  infolubility  and  great  fpecific  gravity, 
it  can  be  given  only  in  the  form  of  pills. 

Hydrargyri  Submurias  precipitatus,  precipitated  fubmuriate 
of  mercury,  Edinb.  is  prepared  by  mixing  S oz.  of  purified 
mercury  with  the  fame  quantity  of  diluted  nitrous  acid,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  effervefcence  digefting  with  a gentle 
heat,  the  veffel  being  frequently  lhaken  ; at  the  fame  time  let 
4|oz.  of  the  muriate  of  foda  he  diffolved  in  81bs.  of  boiling 
water ; and  to  this  let  the  other  folution  be  added  while  it 
is  w-arm,  and  let  them  be  mixed  very  quickly  together.  Af- 
ter the  precipitate  has  fubfided,  pour  off  the  faline  fluid, 
and  wafh  the  fubmuriate  of  mercury  by  frequent  aftufions  of 
warm  water,  which  are  to  be  poured  off  each  time  after  the 
precipitate  fubfides,  until  the  water  comes  off  taftelefs. 

Hydrargyri  Submurias  precipitatum  is  obtained  by  pouring 
five  fluid-ounces  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  on  7 oz.  of  purified 
mercury  in  a glafs  veffel,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  effer- 
vefcence digefting  with  a gentle  heat  for  fix  hours,  with 
frequent  agitation.  The  heat,  fhould  then  be  fomewhat 
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raifed  that  the  folution  may  boil  a little,  which  being  poured  mg  a fecond  and  a third  time,  that  the  whole  of  the 
off  from  the  refidual  mercury,  fhould  be  quickly  mixed  manna  may  be  removed  ; and  add  the  remainder  of  the 
with  iolbs.  of  boiling  water,  in  which  4 oz.  of  mu-  magnefia  to  the  fediment,  while  it  isftillmoift:  and  laftly, 
riate  of  foda  have  been  previoufly  diflolved  ; the  fubfiding  dry  the  powder  upon  bibulous  paper.  The  addition  of  the 
powder  is  walhed  with  warm  diddled  water,  as  long  as  the  manna  in  this  and  the  former  procefs  is  intended  only  to 
fluid  poured  ofF  from  it  yields  a precipitate  on  the  addition  facilitate  the  oxydizement  of  the  mercury  ; and  it  is  after- 
of  a few  drops  of  the  folution  of  fubcarbonate  of  kali ; and  wards  removed  by  the  fubfequent  wafhings,  fo  that  the  pro- 
ladly,  it  is  to  be  dried.  In  reference  to  thefe  procefles  of  duft  remains  a grey  or  black  oxyd  of  mercury  mixed  with 
the  two  colleges,  we  may  here  note,  that  Mr.  Murray  has  af-  magnefia.  This  preparation  is  of  no  great  importance, 
certained,  that  the  quantity  of  mild  muriate  obtained  from  Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydum,  nitric  oxyd  of  mercury,  Hydrar. 
a folution  of  ?j  of  mercury  in  the  diluted  nitric  acid  in  the  gyrus  nitratus  ruber,  P.  L.  1787,  Mercurius  corrofivus  ruber, 


cold  is  a little  more  than  Jj ; while  from  the  fame  quan- 
tity diflolved  with  the  application  of  heat,  the  precipitate 
did  not  exceed  Jfs,  while  the  liquor  held  diflolved  much 
more  corrofive  muriate  than  the  other.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  greateft  proportion  of  pure  mild  muriate 
of  mercury  by  precipitation  may  be  obtained,  by  preparing 
the  nitrat  flowly,  and  without  the  aid  of  heat,  which 
ought  not  to  be  employed  in  any  part  of  the  procefs. 

The  properties  of  this  fubftance  are  eflentially  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  common  calomel,  and  therefore  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  fuperflnous. 

Hydrar  gyrus  precipitatus  alius , white  precipitated  mer- 
cury, Calx  hydrargyri  alba,  P.  L.  1787,  Mercurius  preci- 
pitatus albus,  P.  L.  1745,  is  prepared,  according  to  the  di- 
reftions  of  the  London  college,  P.  L.  1809,  by  fir  A dif- 
folving  ^lb.  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then  the  fame 
quantity  of  oxymuriateof  mercury,  in  four  pints  of  diflilled 
water,  and  adding  to  it  half  a pint  of  the  folution  of  fub- 
carbonate of  potafs ; then  walhing  the  precipitated  powder 
until  it  becomes  taAelefs,  and  afterwards  drying  it. 

Hydrargyri  Submurias  ammoniatum,  ammoniated  fubmu- 
riate  of  mercury,  Dub.  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  fluid 
which  has  been  poured  off  from  the  precipitated  fubmuriate 
of  mercury  a quantity  of  water  of  caufiic  ammonia  fuffi- 
cient  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  metallic  fait ; then 
walhing  the  precipitate  with  cold  diflilled  water,  and  drying 
it  upon  bibulous  paper.  This  preparation  is  only  ufed,  in 
combination  with  lard,  as  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of  the 
itch,  and  fome  other  cutaneous  eruptions.  See  Unguentum 
Hydrargyri  preecipitati  a/bi. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  Creta,  mercury  with  chalk,  Mercurius 
alkalizatus,  P.  L.  1745,  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together 
3 oz.  by  weight  of  purified  mercury  with  3 oz.  of  prepared 
chalk,  until  the  metallic  globules  difappear.  As  this  pre- 
paration is  milder  than  any  other  mercurial  one,  and  does 
not  fo  eafily  aft  upon  the  bowels,  it  is  very  much  ufed  by 
many  praftitioners.  It  appears  to  be  (lightly  oxydized  by 
the  trituration,  as  it  contains,  according  to  Fourcroy,  only 
At  of  oxygen. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta , mercury  with  chalk,  of  the  Dublin 
college,  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  mercury  with 
magnefia,  employing  precipitated  chalk  inftead  of  magnefia. 
This  fubftance  is  alterative,  and  occafionally  prefcribed  in 
tinea  capitis,  and  other  cutaneous  afteftions  ; but  it  merits 
very  little  attention.  The  dofe  maybe  from  3 gr.  to  3fs> 
given  twice  a day,  mixed  in  any  vifeid  fubftances. 

Hydragyrum  cum  magnejia,  mercury  with  magnefia,  of  the 
Dublin  college,  is  prepared  by  triturating  an  ounce  of  mer- 
cury with  the  fame  quantity  of  manna  in  an  earthen  mortar, 
adding  as  many  drops  of  water  as  will  give  to  the  mixture 
the  thicknefs  of  fyrup,  and  continuing  the  rubbing  until 
the  metallic  globules  difappear ; then  adding,  wlnlft  the 
trituration  is  continued,  a drachm  of  magnefia,  and  after  the 
whole  is  well  mixed,  a pint  of  hot  water,  agitating  the  mix- 
ture. When  it  has  remained  fome  time  at  reft,  that  the  fedi- 
ment may  fubfide,  decant  from  it  the  fluid,  repeat  the  walh- 


P.  L.  1745,  Mercurius  precipitatus  corrofivus,  P.  L.  1720, 
is  prepared  by  the  directions  of  the  Lond.  Pharm.  by  mixing 
in  a glafs  vefle^lbs.  by  weight  of  purified  mercury,  ii  lb. 
by  weight  of  nitric  acid,  in  two  pints  of  diflilled  water,  and 
boiling  the  mixture  in  a fand-bath  until  the  mercury  being 
diflolved  and  the  water  evaporated,  a white  mafs  remains. 
Rub  this  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  another  fhallow  vef- 
fel,  then  apply  a moderate  heat,  and  raife  the  fire  gradu- 
ally until  the  red  vapour  ceafes  to  arife.  The  component 
parts  of  this  oxyd  are,  according  to  Fourcroy,  mercury 
92,  and  oxygen  8 ; according  to  Chenevix,  mercury  83, 
oxygen  if. 

Hydrargyri  Oxydum  rubrum  per  acidum  nitricum,  olim, 
Mercurius  precipitatus  ruber , Edinb.  red  oxyd  of  mercury 
by  nitric  acid,  formerly  red  precipitate  of  mercury.  Dif- 
folve  a pound  of  purified  mercury  in  16  oz.  of  diluted  ni- 
trous acid  ; and  evaporate  the  folution  over  a gentle  fire  to 
a dry  white  mafs,  which  being  rubbed  to  a powder,  is  to  be 
put  into  a glafs  cucurbit,  and  covered  with  a thick  plate  of 
glafs  ; then  adapt  a capital  to  the  veflel,  and  having  placed 
it  in  a fand-bath,  let  the  contained  matter  be  roafted  with 
a fire  gradually  raifed  until  it  pafs  into  very  red  fmall 
feales. 

Hydrargyri  Oxydum  nitricum , Dub.  nitric  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury. Mix  10  oz.  of  purified  mercury,  and  ten  fluid-ounces 
of  diluted  nitrous  acid  in  a glafs,  and  difiolve  the  mercury 
with  a gradually  raifed  heat : then  increafe  the  fire  un- 
til the  refiduary  matter  in  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  be  con- 
verted into  red  feales. 

Nitric  oxyd  of  mercury  is  ftimulant  and  efcharotic.  It  is 
merely  ufed  externally,  when  rubbed  into  a fine  powder,  as  a 
ftimulant  to  old  fores,  and  for  deftroying  fungus.  As  a pow- 
der, in  the  proportion  of  gr.  fs.  to  grs.  iv  of  lugar,  it  is  blown 
into  the  eye  to  remove  fpecks  in  the  cornea  ; and  formed  into 
an  ointment  with  lard,  it  is  an  ufeful  application  to  ulcerations 
of  the  eye-lids,  and  to  chancres.  See  Unguentum  Hydrar- 
gyri nitric  o-oxidi. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  rubrum , red  oxyd  of  mercury,  Hy- 
drargyrus calcinatus,  P.  L.  1787,  Mercurius  calcinatus, 
P.  L.  1745,  is  prepared  by  pouring  e.  g.  1 lb.  by  weight 
of  purified  mercury  into  a glafs  matrafs  with  a very  nar- 
row mouth  and  broad  bottom  : apply  a heat  of  6oo°  to 
this  veflel,  without  Hopping  it,  until  the  mercury  has 
changed  into  red  feales ; then  reduce  thefe  to  a very  fine 
powder.  The  whole  procefs  may  probably  require  an  ex- 
pofure  of  fix  weeks. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum , Dubl.  oxyd  of  mercury,  is  ob- 
tained by  taking  any  quantity  of  purified  mercury,  and 
proceeding  as  in  the  laft  article. 

According  to  Lavoifier  100  parts  of  this  oxyd  contain 
7 of  oxygen ; Fourcroy  makes  the  proportion  of  oxygen  8, 
and  Chenevix,  if  parts. 

This  is  a very  aftive  preparation  of  mercury,  and  has  been 
employed  by  fome  eminent  praftitioners,  e g.  John  Hunter, 
as  an  internal  remedy  in  fyphilis.  See  Lues  Venerea. 
Its  effefts,  however,  are  violent,  fo  that  it  is  now  fcarcely 
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ever  employed  internally,  or  as  an  antifyphilitic.  The 
dofe  may  be  gr.j  combined  with  gr.fs  of  opium,  in  the 
form  of  pill,  night  and  morning.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an 
external  llimulant  and  efcharotic  in  the  fame  cafes  as  the 
nitric  oxyd  ; being  previoufly  rubbed  to  a line  powder,  and 
either  fprinkled  over  the  ulcers,  or  united  with  lard,  and 
applied  as  an  ointmeht. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum,  grey  oxyd  of  mercury,  is 
formed,  according  to  the  inltru&ions  of  the  Lond.  Pharm., 
by  boiling  an  ounce  of  fubmuriate  of  mercury  in  a gallon 
of  lime-water,  conllantly  flirring  until  a grey  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury is  feparated  ; wadi  this  with  diddled  water,  and  then 
dry  it.  The  fame  preparation  of  the  Edinb.  Difp.  is  formed 
of  four  parrs  of  purified  mercury,  five  parts  of  diluted 
nitrous  acid,  13  parts  of  diddled  water,  and  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Diflblve  the 
mercury  in  the  acid  ; add  gradually  the  diddled  water,  then 
pour  in  as  much  water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  may 
be  fuflicient  for  precipitating  the  whole  of  the  oxyd  of 
mercury,  which  is  to  be  afterwards  wafhed  with  pure  water, 
and  dried. 

Hydrargyri  Puhis  cinereus,  Dubl.  grey  powder  of  mer- 
cury, is  formed  by  diffolving  2 07..  of  mercury  in  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  diluted  nitrous  acid,  in  a flow  heat,  and  diluting 
the  folution  with  eight  fluid-ounces  of  cold  water ; then 
dropping  into  it  1 ^ oz.  of  the  water  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, or  as  much  as  may  be  fuflicient  for  precipitating  the 
whole  of  the  metal,  which  is  to  be  walhed  with  boiling  dif- 
tilled  water,  until  the  fluid,  poured  off,  yields  no  fediment, 
when  water  of  fulphuret  of  ammonia  is  dropped  into  it : 
ladly,  let  the  precipitate  be  dried.  The  conflituents  of  the 
grey  oxyd  of  mercury  are  fuppofed  to  be  96  parts  of  mer- 
cury, and  4 of  oxygen,  in  100  parts. 

The  grey  oxyd  of  mercury,  when  well  prepared,  may 
be  ufed  as  a fubftitutc  for  the  oxyd  prepared  by  trituration  ; 
and  as  it  is  more  likely  to  be  always  of  an  uniform  ftrength, 
it  may  of  courfe  be  more  depended  on  than  thofe  prepara- 
tions. It  has  been  objefted  to  for  forming  ointment,  in 
order  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  mercurial  fri&ions  (fee  Un- 
GUENTUM  O.vydi  hydrargyri  cinerei)  ; but  the  objection  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  ui'e  of  that  form  of  preparation  which 
contains  the  triple  fait.  It  has  been  ufed  with  advan- 
tage for  fumigation,  both  locally  applied  towards  the 
healing  of  venereal  ulcers,  and,  generally,  to  bring  the 
habit  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  when  it  could  not  be 
introduced  by  the  ordinary  mode.  The  dofe  of  this  oxyd 
is  from  gr.  1.  to  grs.  iii.  given  in  the  form  of  pill  twice  a 
day. 

Hydrargyri,  Sidphuretum  nigrum,  olim,  JEthiops  mineralis, 
Edinb.  Dubl.  black  fulphuret  of  mercury,  formerly 
xthiops  mineral.  This  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together 
equal  weights  of  purified  mercury  and  fublimcd  fulphur  in 
a glafs  mortar  with  a glafs  peltle,  until  the  globules  of 
mercury  altogether  difappear.  It  may  alfo  be  made  with 
double  the  quantity  of  mercury. 

This  mercurial  preparation  is  alterative  and  anthelmintic  ; 
it  is  chiefly  employed  againft  fcrophulous  fwellings,  and  in 
cutaneous  affedlions ; and  has  been  found  ufeful  as  an  anti- 
dote to  afearides.  It  muff  be  long  ufed  to  produce  any 
fenfible  effedls.  The  dofe  is  from  grs.  v.  to  f.Sfs.,  giver, 
twice  or  three  times  a day.  See  JEthiops  Mineral. 

Hydrargyri  fulphuretum  rubrum,  red  fulphuret  of  mercury, 
Hydrargyrus  fuiphuratus  ruber,  P.  L.  1787,  Cinnabaris 
fadlitia,  P.  L.  1745,  is  prepared  by  melting  8 oz.  of  fub- 
limed  fulphur  over  the  fire,  and  mixing  in  40  oz.  by 
weight,  of  purified  mercury  ; and  as  foon  as  the  mafs  begins 
to  f well,  removing  the  veffel  from  the  fire,  and  covering  it 


with  confiderable  force,  to  prevent  inflammation  ; then  rub- 
bing the  mafs  into  powder  and  fubliming. 

Hydrargyri,  Sulphurelum  rubrum,  Dubl.  red  fulphuret  of 
mercury,  is  prepared  as  in  the  laft  procefs.  Red  fulphuret 
of  mercury  is  alterative  and  deobllruent.  It  was  formerly 
much  ufed  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  gouty  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, and  in  cafes  of  worms,  but  it  is  now  fcarcely  ever 
employed.  It  has  been  recommended  for  fumigations  in  fy- 
philis ; but  on  account  of  the  fulphurous  vapours  it  is 
lefs  fit  for  this  purpofe  than  the  grey  oxyd.  The  dofe  for 
internal  ufe  is  from  grs.  x.  to  3 fs.  made  into  an  cledluary  or 
bolus. 

Hydrargyri  Subfulphas  Jlavus,  olim,  Turpe'hum  mineralc, 
Edii.b.  yellow  fubiulphate  of  mercury,  formerly,  Tur- 
bith  mineral,  Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus,  P.  L.  1787  ; alfo 
Mercurius  emeticus  flavus.  For  preparing  it,  take  of  pu- 
rified me:  cury  4 oz.  ; fulphuric  acid  6 oz.  ; put  them  into 
a glafs  cucurbfi,  placed  in  a fand-bath,  and  boil  them  to 
drynefs  ; pulverize  the  white  mafs  which  is  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel,  and  throw  it  into  boiling  water  ; it  will  be 
immediately  converted  into  a yellow  powder,  which  is  to 
be  wafhed  with  frequent  affufions  of  warm  water. 

Hydrargyri  Oxydum  fulphuricum,  Dubl.  fulphuric  oxyd 
of  mercury,  is  prepared  by  diffolving  in  a glafs  veffel  lib. 
of  purified  mercury,  in  i^lb.  of  fulphuric  acid,  with  a fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  heat,  and  gradually  raifing  the  fire  until  the 
mafs  be  completely  dried.  This,  by  the  affufion  of  a large 
quantity  of  hot  water,  will  immediately  become  yellow  and 
fall  into  powder,  which  is  to  be  well  triturated  with  the 
water  in  an  earthenware  mortar.  After  pouring  off  the 
fupernatant  fluid,  wafli  the  powder  with  repeated  affufions 
of  hot  diltilled  water,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced in  the  decanted  liquor  on  the  addition  of  a few  drops 
of  water  of  fubcarbonate  of  kali ; and,  lallly,  dry  it. 

This  preparation  is  .emetic,  difeutient,  alterative,  and 
errhine ; but  as  its  operation  is  violent,  it  is  feldom  ad- 
miniftered  as  an  internal  remedy.  As  an  errhine,  it  has 
been  ufeful  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  difeafes  of  the  head  ; 
but  in  this  cafe  its  acrimony  fhould  be  fheathed  by  fome 
bland  powder,  as  ltarch,  or  liquorice-root  powder,  in  the 
proportion  of  grs.  v.  to  gr.  i.  of  tke  fubfulphat.  In  dofes 
of  gr.  v.  it  operates  as  a very  powerful  emetic. 

Mercury,  Coralline.  See  Arcanum  CoralUnum. 

Mercury,  Fulminating.  This  curious  compound  was 
difeovered  by  Mr.  Howard,  who  has  given  us  the  following 
procefs  for  preparing  it.  Diffolve  1:0  grains  of  mercury  in 
lr;  ounce,  by  meafure,  of  nitric  acid,  of  the  fpccific  gra- 
vity of  1.3,  with  the  afiiftance  of  heat.  When  this  folution 
is  cold,  pour  it  upon  two  ounces,  by  meafure,  of  alcohol : 
let  this  mixture  be  expofed  to  heat  till  an  effervefccnce  takes 
p'ace,  when  the  heat  mull  be  withdrawn.  The  effervefccnce 
continues  with  violence  for  fome  time,  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  a denfe  white  vapour,  which  Mr.  Howard  con- 
ceived to  be  the  etherized  nitrous  gas  combined  with  oxyd 
of  mercury.  During  this  procefs  a white  pcwdeT  gradually 
fubfides,  which  mull  be  wed  walhed,  filtered,  and  dried  on  a 
fand-bath  heated  by  fleam,  as  a temperature  a little  higher 
would  caufe  its  cxplofion.  The  powder  thus  obtained  is  ra- 
ther cry flallirie  in  its  appearance.  When  it  is  heated  to 
368%  it  explodes  with  great  violence,  producing  a vivid 
flafh  of  light,  with  but  little  heat.  The  fame  explofion 
takes  place  by  the  blow  of  a hammer,  by  an  eledlric  fpark, 
and  by  flint  and  Heel.  The  furface  of  the  body  on  which  it  is 
exploded  becomes  always  covered  with  a white  film,  .which  is 
the  reduced  mercury.  This  indicates  that  the  oxygen  of 
the  oxyd  lias  had  fome  fliare  in  producing  the  effedl,  The 
explofion  by  means  of  a blow  is  fo  violent,  as  frequently  to 
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indent  the  face  of  the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  When  con- 
centrated fulphurie  acid  is  added  t»  fulminating  mercury,  it 
inftantly  explodes.  The  dilute  acid  decompofes  it  without 
■explofion.  A gafeous  fubftance  is  given  out,  which  con- 
fiits  of  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  an  inflammable  gas,  which 
burns  with  a greenifh  flame.  A white  powder  is  at  the 
fame  time  precipitated,  which  is  the  oxalat  of  mercury  mixed 
with  a little  running  mercury.  Thecompoiition  of  fulminating 
mercury  is,  therefore,  found  to  be  oxalat  of  mercury  combined 
with  the  etherized  nitrous  gas.  This  fubftance  has  been  fince 
examined  by  other  chemifts.  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion  that  it 
may  be  varied  in  its  properties  by  varying  the  procefs. 
When  heat  is  continued  during  the  whole  time  of  the  effer- 
vefcencc,  a fubltance  is  produced  of  a greenilh  colour, 
which  detonates  with  lefs  force,  and  emits  a blue  flame  when 
laid  on  hot  coals.  In  this  cafe,  Fourcroy  fuppofes  it  to 
contain  ammonia,  and  more  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the 
alcohol.  We  have  before  noticed  that  the  oxalat  of  mercury 
has  the  property  of  exploding  with  the  blow  of  a ham- 
mer. Hence  it  would  appear,  that  any  fubftance  holding 
oxygen  with  flight  affinity,  and  at  the  fame  time  combined 
with  inflamm  bF*  matter,  particularly  fuch  as  contains  hydro- 
gen, may  conflitute  an  explofive  compound.  It  is  faid  by 
Brugnatelli,  that  a nitrat  of  filver  with  excefs  of  acid  being 
heated  with  alcohol,  affords  a fulminating  fubftance  more 
violent  in  its  effefts  than  the  fubftance  in  queftion.  This  no 
doubt  arifes  from  the  oxygen  of  the  filver  giving  up  lefs  of 
its  fpecific  caloric  when  it  combines  with  that  fubftance, 
and  of  eourfe  has  more  to  give  up  when  it  combines  with  the 
inflammable  matter  derived  from  the  alcohol.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  myftery  fo  much  talked  of  in  the  firing  of  gun- 
powder, it  might  no  doubt  be  proved  that  the  light  and  heat 
given  out  when  the  explofion  takes  place,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween what  would  be  afforded  by  the  combuttion  of  nitro- 
gen, and  the  carbon  and  fulphur  of  the  gunpowder.  See 
Nitric  Acid. 

M.  Bayen  was  the  firft  chemift  who  obferved  the  fulmi- 
nating property  of  the  oxyds  of  mercury  when  heated  with 
fulphur  ; and  hence  mixtures  of  this  kind  have  been  deno- 
minated “ Bayen’s  fulminating  mercury. *’  The  molt  pow- 
erful of  thefe  mixtures  is  thus  prepared  ; to  a folution  of  ni- 
trat of  mercury  add  lime-water,  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
falls  down ; decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  walla  the  pulveru- 
lent oxyd  with  repeated  portions  of  water,  after  which  dry 
it  on  a water  bath,  and  then  grind  it  carefully  in  a mortar, 
with  £th  of  its  weight  of  flower  of  fulphur.  This  pow  der, 
when  laid  on  a hot  iron,  explodes  with  confiderab!e  force, 
undoubtedly  in  confequenee  of  the  fudden  oxydation  of  the 
mercury,  and  the  rapid  combuftion  of  part  of  the  fulphur ; 
for  if  it  is  performed  in  a clofe  veffel,  to  p-event  the  diflipa- 
tion  of  the  powder,  the  refukof  its  decomposition  will  be  a 
reddifh  violet-coloured  fulphuret,  Similar  to  that  procured 
in  the  ufual  manner.  Aikin’s  DiC. 

Mercury,  Incalefcent.  See  Incalescent. 

Mercury,  Ointment  of.  See  Unguent. 

Mercury,  Pills  of.  See  Pills. 

Mercury,  Plajler  of  See  E.mplastrum  and  Plas- 
ter. 

Mercury,  or  Mercury  of  Bodies , has  been  ufed  by  alchc- 
mifts  to  denote  the  third  of  the  principles  or  elements  of 
natural  bodies,  called  alfo  fpirit. 

In  this  fenfe,  mercury  is  defined  the  molt  fubtile,  light, 
volatile,  penetrating,  and  aCive  part  of  all  bodies.  See 
Spirit. 

Mercury  of  Life,  Mercurius  vita,  may,  according  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  be  moderated  in  its  evacuating  quality,  by  con- 
tinually ftirring  it  in  a flat  glazed  earthen  veffel,  over  a fire, 


till  it  emits  no  fumes,  and  turns  of  a grey  colour ; and  he 
thinks  this  is  the  mercurius  vita  piirgans  fo  often  mentioned 
by  Riverius.  Boyle,  Works  abr.  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

Mr.  Godfrey  obferves,  that  what  is  called  mercurius  vita, 
prepared  of  fublimate  mercury  and  antimony,  has  no  mer- 
cury in  it,  but  is  the  reguline  part  of  the  antimony,  with 
the  acid  of  the  fublimate  ; and  what  remains  is  the  mercury 
formed  into  cinnabar  by  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony.  See 
Algarot. 

Mercury  of  Metals,  or  of  the  philofophers,  is  a pure  fluid 
fubftance  in  form  of  common  running  mercury,  faid  to  be 
found  in  all  mercury,  and  capable  of  being  extra&ed  from 
the  fame. 

The  notion  of  mercury  of  metals  is  founded  on  the  com- 
mon fyftem  of  the  alchemifts,  that  mercury  or  quickfilver  is 
the  bafis  or  matter  of  all  metals  ; and  that  metals  are  only 
mercury  fixed  by  a certain  fulphur. 

Mr.  Boyle  aflures  us,  he  had  a way  of  drawing  a true 
running  mercury,  or  quickfilver,  from  antimony. 

Mercury  alfo  ferves  as  a title  for  books,  and  papers 
of  news  ; fo  called  from  the  heathen  deity  Mercury,  fup- 
pofed  the  mefienger  of  the  gods. 

In  the  like  fenfe,  Mercury  is  always  figuratively  applied 
to  perfons  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  collect  news,  or  to 
run  about  and  diftribute  it. 

Mercury,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  the  purple  colour  in  the 
coats  of  Sovereign  princes.  See  Colour. 

Mercury,  in  Mythology,  the  foil  of  Jupiter  and  Maia. 
He  was  the  god  of  merchandize,  and  therefore  was  fome- 
times  painted  with  a wand  in  his  left  hand,  and  a bag  of  mo- 
ney in  his  right.  He  was  alfo  the  god  of  eloquence,  and 
the  meflenger  of  the  gods  ; and,  as  fuch,  concerned  in  all 
treaties  of  peace  and  alliance.  He  is  pictured,  therefore, 
with  a herald’s  ftaff  in  his  hand,  entwined  with  two  fnakes  ; 
wings  on  his  feet,  to  (hew  his  fpeed  ; and  a broad-brimmed 
beaver  with  wings.  He  had  a general  power  delegated  to 
him  by  Jupiter,  of  conducing  the  fouls  of  men  to  their 
proper  place,  after  their  parting  from  the  body  ; and  re -con- 
ducing them  to  our  world  again,  when  there  was  any  parti- 
cular occafion  for  it.  He  was,  moreover,  the  god  of  all 
gainful  arts  ; wl  ence  the  proverb  y.oivo;  ifuiic,  i.  e.  commune 
lucrum  ; efpecially  of  things  found  by  chance,  the  inventor 
of  the  lyre,  and  of  the  exercife  of  wreftling.  He  was  the 
patron  of  thieves,  having  himielf  been  expert  that  way;  and 
the  guide  of  travellers,  for  which  reafon  he  had  ftatues 
four-fquare  fet  up  to  him  in  crofs-roads.  (See  Ter- 
minus.) There  are  feveral  marks  whereby  Mercury  may 
be  known  ; among  which  we  may  reckon  the  lightnefs  and 
agility  of  his  perfou  as  the  chief ; but  the  moil  remarkable 
cf  his  diftinguilhitig  attributes  are  his  petafus,  or  winged 
cap  ; the  talaria,  or  wings  to  his  feet  ; and  his  v.  and,  with 
two  ferpents  about  it,  which  they  call  his  caduceus.  Some- 
times he  is  alfo  represented  with  the  chlamys,  faftened  over 
his  i'noulders  on  his  bread,  and  floating  behind  him  in  the 
air.  He  is  likewife  diftinguifhed  by  his  Iword,  with  which 
he  killed  Argus,  called  Rarpe.  As  the  form  of  Mercury 
feems  to  be  all  intended  for  lightnefs  and  difpatch,  the  an- 
cients might  borrow  this  idea  of  hint  from  his  planetary  cha- 
racter : thus  Lucan,  Pharfal.  i.  v.  663,  in  {peaking  of  Mer- 
cury as  the  guiding  intelligence  of  a planet,  marks  thefwift- 
nefs  of  its  motion. 

It  has  been  faid,  and  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Mer- 
cury of  the  Latins  was  the  fame  deity  with  the  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Theutat  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Thot  ot 
Thaut  of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  fome  have  thought 
they  were  derived.  His  name  Hermes  fignified  Interpreter, 
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or,  according  to  Proclus,  Meffenger,  or,  if  we  trace  it  to  a 
Celtic  original,  it  was  the  fame  with  arines,  which  fignifies 
divination,  a charadter  which  belonged  by  way  of  eminence 
to  Mercury,  who  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  knowledge  and 
practice  of  this  art.  The  Latin  appellation  was  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Feftus,  from  a term  denoting  merchants,  or  ra- 
ther merchandize,  i.  e.  Mercurius  a Merc'tbus  ; and  among  the 
Celts  he  obtained  the  name  of  Merk-ur,  on  account  of  his 
introduction  of  traffic  among  them.  Ladtantius,  the  gram- 
marian, reckons  four  of  this  name,  and  according  to  Cicero 
there  were  five.  Banier  allows  of  none  but  the  ancient 
Mercury,  the  Thot,  Thaut,  orTaautusof  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Mercury,  who,  according  to  Hefiod,  was  the  fon 
of  Jupiter  and  Maia.  To  this  deity  temples  were  built,  and 
altars  eredted.  There  is  no  perfonage  in  profane  antiquity 
more  famous  than  the  Egyptian  Mercury.  Being  the  foul 
of  Ofiris’s  counfel,  he  was  employed  as  his  agent  in  the  molt 
important  offices  ; and  during  his  abfence  in  India,  he  affift- 
ed  Ifis,  the  queen,  with  his  advice,  and  exerted  himfelf  with 
great  affiduity  and  zeal  in  caufing  arts  and  commerce  to 
flourilh  through  the  whole  country  of  Egypt.  As  he  was  a 
proficient  in  various  fciences,  he  communicated  his  knowledge 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  eftablifhed  among  them  a variety  of 
inftitutions,  which  contributed  to  their  reputation  and  pro- 
fperity.  Such  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  him  by  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  fecond  Mercury,  or  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  became  famous  among  the  Titan 
princes,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Italv,  Gaul/  Spain,  and 
Mauritania  in  Africa.  This  prince  is  faid  to  have  travelled 
more  than  once  into  Egypt,  in  order  to  acquaint  himfelf 
with  the  arts  a.id  fciences,  the  manners  and  cuftoms,  and  par- 
ticularly the  theology  and  magic  of  that  country.  He 
was  thus  enabled,  upon  his  return,  to  inftrudt  his  own  fub- 
jedts,  and  to  acquire  that  high  reputation  for  which  he  was 
diftinguifhed,  by  exhibiting  thofe  qualities  and  performing 
thofe  fervices,  which  we  have  above  recited.  After  various 
contefts  with  the  other  fons  of  Jupiter,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
peatedly vanquiffied,  he  is  faid  to  have  retired  into  Egypt, 
where  he  died ; though  others  fay  he  ended  his  days  in 
Spain,  where  his  tomb  was  to  be  feen.  Such,  fays  Banier, 
is  thehiftory  of  Mercury,  the  Titan  prince,  which  has  been 
much  difguifed  by  the  Greeks,  and  blended  with  feveral  fa- 
bles. Mercury  was  worfhipped  by  the  Gauls,  as  Caefar  in- 
forms us,  but,  as  we  learn  from  Kircher,  (CEd.  jEgypt.) 
in  Egypt,  where  the  priefts  confecrated  to  him  the  fiork, 
the  animal  moft  renowned  among  them  next  to  the  ox.  It 
was  chiefly  in  the  month  of  May  that  his  feftival  was  cele- 
brated, and  the  moft  folemn  parts  of  his  worlhip  were  per- 
formed. 

The  learned  Bochart  (Phaleg.  1.  i.  c.  2.)  traces  the  hif- 
tory  of  Mercury  to  that  of  Canaan.  Both,  he  fays,  were 
the  fons  of  Jupiter,  or  Ammon,  who  was  the  fame  with 
Ham  ; one  taking  his  name  fron?  Mercatura,  merchandize, 
and  Canaan,  he  fays,  had  in  Hebrew  the  fame  fignification. 
As  Canaan  was  the  fervant  of  his  brethren,  Mercury  was 
the  meffenger  of  the  gods.  This  deity  had  the  charge  of  the 
highways,  becaufe  the  Phoenicians  or  Canaani^es  of  the  race 
ef  Canaan  were  great  travellers,  and  fettled  colonies  where- 
ever  they  migrated.  The  wings  of  this  god  are  the  fails  of 
the  Phoenician  veffels.  He  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  and 
the  inventor  of  letters,  becaufe  the  Phoenicians  brought  the 
ufe  of  them  into  the  Weft.  Others  reprefent  Mercury  as 
the  fame  with  Mofes,  and  compare  the  miraculous  rod  of 
that  legiflator  to  the  caduceus  of  this  god.  Such  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Huetius. 

This  pagan  divinity  had  two  very  diftindt  names  and  cha- 
racters ; the  Egyptian,  known  by  the  title  of  Hermes, 


a grave  and  venerable  perfonage,  who  received  divine 
honours  on  account  of  his  ufeful  and  extenfive  talents  for 
every  thing  that  was  conducive  to  the  good  of  fociety  : the 
Mercury  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  was  a profli- 
gate charadter ; the  god  of  thieves,  the  intriguing  meffen- 
ger of  Jupiter,  and  ufeful  to  him  in  all  his  amours.  But  to 
both  thefe  divinities  is  afcribed  the  invention  of  mufic  and 
the  lyre. 

Among  the  various  opinions  of  the  feveral  ancient  writers 
who  have  mentioned  this  circumftance,  and  confined  the  in- 
vention to  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  that  of  Apollodorus  is 
the  moft  intelligible  and  probable.  “ The  Nile,”  fays  this 
writer,  “after  having  overflowed  the  wholecountry  of  Egypt, 
when  it  returned  within  its  natural  bounds,  left  on  the  ffiore 
a great  number  of  dead  animals  of  various  kinds,  and  among 
the  reft,  a tortoife,  the  flelh  of  which  being  dried  and  wafted 
by  the  fun,  nothing  was  left  within  the  (hell,  but  nerves  and 
cartilages,  and  thefe  being  braced  and  contracted  by  deficca- 
tion,  were  rendered  fonorous  ; Mercury,  in  walking  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  happening  to  ftrike  his  foot  againft 
the  (hell  of  this  tortoife,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  found  it  pro- 
duced, that  it  fuggefted  to  him  the  firft  idea  of  a lyre, 
which  he  afterwards  conftrudted  in  the  form  of  a tortoife, 
and  ftrung  it  with  the  dried  finews  of  dead  animals.” 

Of  the  Grecian  Mercury,  Horace,  Ode  x.  lib.  1.  gives  us 
the  belt  part  of  his  character  : 

“ Thou  god  of  wit,  from  Atlas  fprung, 

Who  by  perfuafive  power  of  tongue, 

And  graceful  exercife,  refin’d 
The  favage  race  of  human  kind. 

Hail ! winged  meffenger  of  Jove, 

And  all  th’  immortal  powers  above. 

Sweet  parent  of  the  bending  lyre, 

Thy  praife  (hall  all  its  founds  infpire. 

Artful  and  cunning  to  conceal 
Whate’er  in  fportive  theft  you  (leal, 

When  from  the  god  who  gilds  the  pole, 

E’en  yet  a boy,  his  herds  you  (tole  : 

With  angry  voice  che  threat’ning  pow’r 
Bad  thee  thy  fraudful  prey  reftore, 

But  of  his  quiver  too  beguil’d, 

Pleas’d  with  the  theft,  Apollo  fmil'd. 

You  were  the  wealthy  Priam’s  guide, 

When  fafe  from  Agamemnon’s  pride, 

Through  hoftile  camps,  which  round  him  fpread 
Their  watchful  fires,  his  way  he  fped. 

Unfpotted  fpirits  you  confign 
To  blifsful  feats  and  joys  divine, 

And,  powerful  with  thy  golden  wand, 

The  light  unbodied  crowd  command  ; 

Thus  grateful  doe8  thy  bffice  prove 
To  gods  below,  and  gods  above.”  Francis. 

This  ode  contains  the  fubftance  of  a very  long  hymn  to 
Mercury,  attributed  to  Homer.  See  Hermes. 

Mercury  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  N.E.  coaft 
of  the  northernmoft  of  New  Zealand,  fo  called  by  lieutenant 
Cook,  who  anchored  here  in  1769,  examined  the  adjoining 
country,  and  in  November  of  the  fame  year  obferved  the 
tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun,  from  which  planet  it  derived 
its  name.  Southward  and  northward  of  this  bay,  there  are 
feveral  ifland^,  and  a fmall  ifland  or  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  entrance;  within  which  ifland  the  depth  of  water  no 
where  exceeds  nine  fathoms.  The  beft  anchoring  is  in  a 
fandy  bay,  which  lies  juft  within  the  fouth  head,  in  five  and 
four  fathoms.  This  place  is  very  convenient  both  for  wooding 
and  watering,  and  in  the  river  there  is  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
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oyfters  and  other  (hell-fifh,  whence  it  was  called  by  Cook  the 
“ Oyfter  river.”  But  for  a fhip  that  wants  to  ftay  here  any- 
time, the  beft  and  fafeft  place  is  in  the  river  at  the  head  of 
the  bay,  which,  from  the  number  of  mangrove  trees  about 
it,  was  called  “ Mangrove  river.”  To  fail  into  this  river, 
the  fouth  (hore  mull  be  kept  all  the  way  on  board. 
The  country  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  and  bay  is  very 
barren:  its  only  produce  being  fern,  and  a few  other  plants 
that  will  grow  in  a poor  foil.  The  land  on  the  N.W.  fide  is 
covered  with  wood,  and  the  foil  being  much  more  fertile, 
would,  with  proper  cultivation,  produce  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life;  it  is  not,  however,  fo  fertile  as  the  land  obferved  by 
our  navigators  to  the  fouthward  ; nor  do  the  inhabitants, 
though  numerous,  make  fo  good  an  appearance  : they  have 
no  plantations  ; their  canoes  are  mean,  and  without  orna- 
ment ; they  fleep  in  the  open  air ; and  fay,  that  Teratu, 
whofe  fovereignty  they  do  not  acknowledge,  if  he  were  to 
come  among  them,  would  killthem.  This  favoured  an  opi- 
nion of  their  being  outlaws  ; though  they  had  “ Heppahs,” 
or  ftrong  holds,  to  which  they  retired  in  time  of  immi- 
nent danger.  On  the  (hore,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  bay, 
were  found  great  quantities  of  iron  fand,  which  is  brought 
down  by  every  little  rivulet  of  frefh  water,  that  finds  its 
way  from  the  country  ; a circumstance  which  demonftrates 
that  there  is  ore  of  that  metal  not  far  inland  ; neverchelefs 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  coaft,  obferved  by  Cook  and  his  companions,  knew  the 
ufe  of  iron,  or  fet  the  leaft  value  upon  it  : all  of  them  pre- 
ferring the  mod  worthlefs  trifle,  not  only  to  a nail,  but  to 
any  tool  of  that  metal.  Our  navigators,  before  they  left 
the  bay,  cut  upon  one  of  the  trees,  near  the  watering  place, 
the  (hip’s  name  and  that  of  the  commander,  with  the  date  of 
the  year,  and  month  when  they  were  there  ; and  after  dif- 
playing  the  Englifh  colours,  took  a formal  poffefiion  of  it 
in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majelty  king  George  III. 
S.  lat.  36° 47'.  W.  long.  184°  4'.  Ha wkefworth’s  Voyages, 
vol.  ii. 

Mercury  Point,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  New  Zealand, 
forming  the  N.  E.  point  of  Mercury  bay. 

Mercury  JJles,  a clufter  of  fmali  iflands  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  E.  coaft  of  New  Zealand,  fituated 
in  a line,  a little  N.E.  of  Mercury  Point. 

MERCY,  in  Ethics,  has  the  fame  general  nature  andfources 
as  companion , which  fee  ; and  feems  to  differ  from  it  only  in 
this,  that  the  objeft  of  it  has  forfeited  his  title  to  happinefs, 
or  the  removal  of  mifery,  by  fome  demerit,  particularly 
againft  ourfelves.  Here,  therefore,  refentment  on  account 
of  an  injury  done  to  ourfelves,  or  what  is  called  a juft  indig- 
nation againft  vice  in  general,  interferes,  and  checks  the  other- 
wife  natural  courfe  of  our  compafiion,  fo  as,  in  the  unmer- 
ciful, entirely  to  put  a flop  to  it.  But  in  the  merciful,  the 
fources  of  compafiion  prevail  over  thofe  of  refentment  and 
indignation  ; whence  it  appears,  that  the  compafiion  required 
in  afts  of  mercy  is  greater  than  in  common  a£ts  of  mere 
compafiion  ; agreeably  to  which  it  is  obfervable,  that  mercy 
is  held  in  higher  efteem  than  mere  compafiion.  The  mercy 
of  God  is  that  attribute  of  the  divine  nature,  or  that  modi- 
fication of  benevolence,  which  refpefts  the  mifery  of  man- 
kind in  connection  with  their  offences  and  demerit  ; and 
the  exercife  of  it  makes  provifion  for  their  relief  by  afford- 
ing them  the  means  of  recovery,  by  repentance  and  refor- 
mation, fo  that  they  may  become  fit  objedts  of  pardon  and 
favour. 

Mercy,  in  Law.  See  Misericordia. 

Mercy,  Order  of  our  Lady  of,  was  inftituted,  for  the  re- 
demption of  captives,  as  feveral  writers  affirm,  by  James  I. 
king  of  Arragon,  in  1218  ; but  others,  on  better  authority. 


attribute  the  inftitution  of  the  order  to  Peter  Nolafque,  a 
native  of  Mar  des  Saintes  Puelles,  a town  in  the  diocefe  of 
St.  Papoule,  one  league  diftant  from  Cafteinaudary.  The 
badge  worn  by  the  knights  at  their  bread  was  a fmali  (hield 
per  fefs  gules  and  or  ; in  chief,  a crofs  pattee  argent ; in  bafe 
four  pallets  gules,  for  Arragon  : the  (hield  crowned  with  a 
ducal  coronet. 

Mercy,  Religious  Order  of,  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted 
and  liberally  endowed,  for  ladies,  in  1261,  by  Mary  du 
Secours,  a woman  of  quality  born  at  Barcelona  : the  ladies 
of  this  order  wore  at  their  bread  a fmali  (hield  of  the  arms 
of  the  order,  exadtly  fimilar  to  that  worn  by  the  knights. 

Mercy- Seat,  in  Scripture  Hiflory.  See  Ark  of  the  Co- 
venant. 

MERDDIN,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of  Mervyn,  a cele- 
brated Wellh  poet,  who  flourifhed  about  A.D.  560.  He 
ranked  with  Merddin  Emyls,  and  Talieffin,  as  the  three 
principal  Chriftian  bards  of  Britain.  Merddin  is  faid  to  have 
(lain  his  nephew  in  battle,  on  which  account  he  fecluded 
himfelf  from  fociety  in  a wood,  whence  he  is  called  Merddin 
the  Wild.  Owen’s  Camb.  Biog. 

MERDESENGI.  See  Mardac. 

MERDIN,  or  Mardin,  in  Geography,  a fortified  town 
of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Diarbekir.  It  is 
fituated  at  the  top  of  a very  lofty  and  rugged  mountain, 
furrounded  by  a ftrong  and  lofty  wall  of  hewn  (tone,  and 
guarded  by  a ftrong  fort  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain, 
furnifhcd  with  a few  cannon.  This  town  is  of  a confiderable 
fize,  and  very  populous.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  coniifts  of  Armenians,  who 
are  very  induftrious,  and  carry  on  feveral  manufactures. 
They  are  hofpitable  and  well  difpofed,  enjoy  a pure  air,  and 
in  general  appear  ruddy  and  healthy.  Many  of  the  women 
arc  beautiful.  Provifions,  and  particularly  vegetables,  are 
plentiful,  good,  and  cheap  ; and  they  have  alfo  molt  kinds 
of  fruits,  of  excellent  quality,  the  climate  being  very  hot  in 
the  vallies,  and  temperate  on  the  mountains.  It  is  the  re- 
fidence  of  a pacha,  in  whofe  train  are  200  fpahis  and  500 
janizaries.  This  town,  which  feems  to  have  been  called 
“ Zibin”  by  Rauwolf,  v,-as  taken  and  facked  by  Timur 
Bee,  but  the  fortrefs  was  invincible  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Diarbe- 
kir. N.  lat.  370  19'.  E.  long.  40°. 

MERDI  VORyE,  from  merda,  dung,  and  voro,  I devour, 
the  dung-eaters,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  given  by  authors 
to  feveral  flies,  which  feed  on  excrements  of  different  ani- 
mals. Of  thefe  there  are  three  kinds  very  common  among 
us  ; 1.  The  coprophagos,  which  is  of  a dun  colour,  with 
a reddifii  head,  and  a white  ftreak  along  the  middle  of  it  : 
2.  The  red  dung-fly,  which  has  filvery  wings,  a red  body, 
and  black  (houlders : and,  3.  The  green  one,  which  is  of  a 
very  glittering  hue,  and  has  filvery  wings. 

MERDOO,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  N.  lat.  5 E.  long.  96°  20'. 

MERDRIGNAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Northern  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Loudeac;  13  miles  E.  of  Loudeac.  The  place 
contains  2134,  and  the  canton  10,044  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  302^  kiliometres,  in  nine  communes. 

MERE,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  government  of  Dron- 
tlieim  ; 68  miles  N.  of  Drontheim. 

Mere,  a fmali  market-town  and  parifh,  fituated  in  the 
hundred  of  Mere,  and  county  of  Wilts,  England.  The 
parifh  is  of  an  angular  fiiape,  and  is  bounded  on  two  fides 
by  the  counties  of  Some-fet  and  Dorfet.  Hence  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  derived  its  name.  Mere,  in  the  Saxon  language, 
is  often  tifed  to  denote  a boundary  or  land  mark.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  is  that  of  a draggling  village,  the 
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houfes  being  ill  arranged  and  very  indifferently  built.  In 
the  middle  of  it  (lands  a fmall  crofs  or  market-lioufe,  where 
a weekly  market  is  held  on  Thurfdays,  and  two  fairs  annu- 
ally. According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  it 
contained  181  houfes,  and  38 1 inhabitants.  A manufactory 
of  bed-ticking  and  dowlas  is  carried  on  here  chiefly  by  the 
women.  The  church  is  an  extenfive  edifice,  ornamented  at 
one  end  by  a handfome  tower.  The  living  is  vicarial,  and  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Salifbury.  In  the  parfonage  houfe 
was  born  Francis  Potter,  one  of  the  moll  fingular  mechanical 
geniufes  of  his  age. 

On  an  eminence  dill  called  Caflle-hill,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  town,  formerly  flood  a callle,  but  few  traces  of  its 
walls  can  now  be  difcovered.  Some  encampments  appear  in 
this  neighbourhood,  one  of  which,  called  by  Leland  “ White- 
fhole-hill,”  is  furrounded  by  a double  trench,  and  was  proba- 
bly occupied  by  the  Danifh  army,  previous  to  fome  engage- 
ment with  the  celebrated  Alfred, 

About  two  miles  N.W.  of  Mere  is  the  parifh  of  Stourtcn, 
in  which  is  a- noble  feat,  named  Stourhead,  the  feat  of  fir 
R.  C.  Hoare,  bart.  This  gentleman  has  diilinguifhed  him- 
felf  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  prefent  age,’  by  the  publi- 
cation of  fome  interelling  and  handfome  works  on  the  topo- 
graphy and  antiquities  of  Great  Britain.  One  of  thefe, 
entitled  “ The  Hiltory  of  Ancient  Wiltfhire,”  contains  much 
new  and  curious  information  refpetling  the  cfiaradleriltics  of 
encampments,  barrows,  flonehenge,  &c.  and  a particular 
account  of  fome  fingular  excavations,  called  Penn-pitts,  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Stourhead  is  juitly  noted  among  the 
handfome  feats  of  this  county  ; and  though  the  houfe  has 
no  prominent  architedlural  beauties,  yet  it  is  flored  with 
choice  pictures,  with  drawings,  and  ari  extenfive  and  well 
feledled  library.  The  pleafure  grounds,  woods,  and  water, 
difplay  many  picturefque  and  fylvan  beauties,  and  the  whole 
demefne  is  highly  impreffive  and  interelling.  See  Britton’s 
Beauties  of  Wiltfhire. 

MERECZ,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Merecz  and  the  Niemen  ; 2S 
miles  N.  of  Grodno. 

MEREDITH,  Cape,  a cape  among  the  Falkland  iflands, 
in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  between  port  Stephen’s  and 
cape  Orford. 

Meredith,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Strafford  county, 
New  Hampfhire,  on  the  S.W.  fide  of  lake  Winipifcogee  ; 
15  miles  N.  of  Gelmantown,  and  nine  S.E.  of  Plymouth  ; 
incorporated  in  1768,  and  firfl  called  New  Salem. — Alfo,  a 
poll-town  in  Delaware  county,  New  York  ; 25  miles  S.  of 
Cooperflown. 

MEREEGA,  Hammam,  i.  e.  the  baths  of  Mereega, 
formerly  the  “ Aquas  Calidae  Colonise,”  a town  of  Algiers, 
in  the  province  of  Tlemfan  or  Tr.mecen,  fituated  half  way 
betwixt  the  fhelliff  and  the  fea,  eight  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ma- 
liana,  and  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths.  The  largefl  and  the 
mod  frequented  of  them  is  a bafon  12  feet  fquare,  and  four 
deep  : and  the  water,  which  bubbles  up  in  a degree  of  heat 
fcarcely  fupportable,  after  it  has  filled  this  cillern,  paffes 
on  to  a much  fmallerone  ufed  by  the  Jews,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  bathe  in  company,  or  in  the  fame  place  with  the 
Mahometans.  Thefe  baths  were  formerly  covered,  and  had 
corridores  furrounding  the  bafons  ; but  they  now  lie  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weather,  and  are  half  filled  with  flones  and 
rubbifh.  Neverthelefs  they  are  reforted  to  by  a great 
concourfe  of  people  in  the  fpring,  which  is  the  feafon  of 
thefe  waters ; accounted  very  efficacious  for  curing  the 
jaundice,  rheumatic  pains,  and  fome  of  the  mofl  inveterate 
diflempers.  Higher  up  the  hill  is  another  bath,  which 
being  of  too  intenfe  a heat  for  bathing,  has  its  water  con- 


duced through  a long  pipe  into  another  chamber,  where  i« 
is  ufed  in  “ Duccian,”  an  operation  fimilar  in  its  nature  and 
effeC  with  pumping.  Betwixt  this  and  the  lower  bath  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  town  equal  to  that  of  “ Herba  ; 
and  at  a little  diflance  from  it  are  tombs  and  coffins  of  (lone, 
of  an  unufual  fize  ; 24  miles  S.E.  of  Sherfhell.  Shaw’s 
Travels. 

ME  RENDER  A,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  this  plant  and  fome  that  refemble  it,  and  which  may 
perhaps  be  tolerated,  like  a few  others  of  barbarous  origin, 
as  being  fufficiently  harmonious.  Ramond  Bullet.  Philomat. 
n.  47.  178.  t.  12.  f.  2.  Redout.  Liiiac.  v.  1.  25. — Clafs  and 
order,  Hexandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coronaria,  Linn. 
Junci,  Juff. 

Cal.  Sheath  of  one  leaf.  Cor.  of  fix  petals,  funncl- 
ffiaped,  equal ; claws  eredl,  long  and  linear  ; borders  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, fpreading.  Stain.  Filaments  fix,  thread-fliaped, 
equal,  inferted  into  the  claws  of  the  petals,  fhorter  than  the 
limb,  permanent  ; anthers  terminal,  ereC,  awl-fliapcd.  Pifl. 
Germen  three-lobed,  fuperior,  fomewhat  flalked,  oblong, 
acute  ; flyles  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; 
fligmas  fimple.  Peric.  Capfulc  flalked,  oblong,  three-lobed, 
acute,  of  three  valves  and  three  cells,  opening  at  their  inner 
edge.  Seeds  feveral  in  each  cel!,  obovate,  flalked,  ranged 
along  the  margins  of  each  valve. 

Eff.  CL.  Sheath  of  one  valve.  Petals  fix,  with  long  claws. 
Anthers  vertical.  Capfule  of  three  cells,  opening  at  their 
inner  edge.  Seeds  feveral. 

1.  M.  Bulbocodium  Pyrenean  Merendera.  Redout.  Li- 
liac.  t.  25.  (Bulbocodium  vernum  ; Desfort.  Atlant.  v.  1. 
284,  excluding  the  fynonyms,  according  to  Redoute,  hut 
the  defeription  does  not  entirely  agree.  Colchicum  monta- 
mim  minus,  verficolore  flore  ; Cluf.  Hifl.  v.  1.  201.  Ger. 
em.  160.) — Found  in  the  graffy  paflures  of  the  highefl  of 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  flowering  at  the  commencement  of 
autumn,  and  ripening  feed  in  the  following  fpring.  Root 
an  ovate  bulb.  Stem  none.  Leaves  three  or  four,  produced 
after  the  flower  is  pad,  radical,  fpreading,  linear,  acute, 
channelled,  fmooth,  a fpan  long.  Flovuer  folitary,  radical, 
the  fize  of  a fmall  Crocus,  with  purplifh  rofe-coloured 
petals,  white  at  their  bafe,  and  yellow  anthers.  Capfule 
fmall,  brown,  elevated  on  a llalk  two  inches  high. — Wc 
have  copied  from  Redoute  the  quotation  of  Ramond.  This 
plant  might  perhaps,  without  violence  to  nature,  be  re- 
ferred to  Colchicum. 

MERETR1X,  among  the  Romans.  The  mcretriccs 
were  the  better  fort  of  courtezans,  and  differed  much  from 
the  projlibuht,  or  common  prollitutes,  who  had  bills  or  in- 
feriptions,  tituli,  over  their  doors,  and  were  ready  at  all 
times  to  entertain  their  cuflomeis,  whereas  the  meretrices 
entertained  none  but  at  night. 

The  meretrices  were  diilinguifhed  from  the  matrons  by  their 
drefs,  being  obliged  to  wear  the  toga  and  fhort  tunics,  like 
thofe  of  the  men  ; whereas  the  matrons  wore  the  flola,  which 
was  a garment  that  reached  down  to  their  feet,  as  did  like- 
wife  their  palla,  or  outer  robe. 

ME'RE  VILLE,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  dillriil  of  Corbeil ; 10  miles  from  Eilampes. 
The  place  contains  1307,  and  the  canton  8012  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  240  kiliometres,  in  20  communes. 

MERG,  a town  of  Africa  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Fez. 

MERGANSER,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a large  water- 
fow’l,  called  in  Engiilh  the  goofauder,  and  by  fome  authors  the 
harle. 

This  is  the  Mergus  merganfer  in  the  Linncean  fyflem  : 
the  bill  of  the  male  of  this  fpecies  is  about  three  inches 
1 . long, 
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long,  narrow,  and  finely  ferrated  : the  colour  of  the  bill  as 
well  as  of  the  irides  is  red ; the  head  is  large,  and  the  feathers 
on  the  hind  part  long  and  loofe ; the  colour  black,  finely 
gloffed  with  green  ; the  upper  part  of  the  neck  the  fame  ; 
the  lower  part  and  under  fide  of  the  body  of  a fine  pale  yel- 
low ; the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  inner  fcapulars  are 
black  ; the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  tail  are  afh-coloured  ; 
the  tail  confifts  of  eighteen  feathers;  the  greater  quill- 
feathers  are  black,  the  lefler  white,  fome  of  which  are 
edged  with  black  ; the  coverts  at  the  fetting  on  of  the 
wings  are  black  ; the  reft  white ; and  the  legs  of  a deep 
orange  colour.  Pennant.  See  Mergus. 

MERGEN,  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  chemical  writers 
to  exprefs  coral. 

MERGENTHEIM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Tauber ; the  refidence  of  the  grand 
mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  feat  of  the  regency ; 
25  miles  S.S.W,  of  Wurzburg.  N.  lat.  490  21'.  E.  long. 

9"  27'- 

MERGER,  in  Law,  is  where  a lefler  eftate  in  lands,  &c. 
is  drowned  in  the  greater;  as,  if  the  fee  comes  to  tenant 
for  years  or  life,  the  particular  eftates  are  merged  in  the  fee  : 
but  an  eftate  tail  cannot  be  merged  in  an  eftate  fee  ; for  no 
eftate  in  tail  can  be  extindl,  by  the  accefiion  of  a greater 
eftate  to  it.  If  a leflor,  who  had  the  fee,  marries  with  the 
Ieffee  for  years,  this  is  no  merger,  becaufe  he  hath  the  inhe- 
ritance in  his  own,  and  the  leaie  in  right  of  his  wife.  And 
where  a man  hath  a term  in  his  own  right,  and  the  inheritance 
defcends  to  his  wife,  fo  that  he  hath  a freehold  in  her  right, 
the  term  is  not  merged  or  drowned. 

MERGIAN,  in  Geography , a town  of’Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Segeftan  ; 32  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kin. 

ME11GUEN  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary; 
670  miles  N.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  490  12'.  E.  long. 
142°  20'. 

MERGUI,  a fea-port  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
fituated  S.  of  Tavoy,  on  an  ifland  near  the  E.  coaft,  with  a 
harbour  that  is  accounted  one  of  the  bell  in  India.  The  fea 
near  the  coaft  being  full  of  iflands,  is  denominated  by  captain 
Forreft  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  1 20  6'.  E.  long. 
98°  23'. 

MERGUS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  A nferes.  The  trivial  name  of  this  genus  is  Merganfer  : 
the  bill  is  toothed,  (lender,  cylindrical,  hooked  at  the  point  ; 
noftrils  fmall,  oval,  in  the  middle  of  the  bill ; feet  four-toed, 
the  outer  toe  longed.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  of  which  five 
are  common  to  our  country  ; the  others  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The  birds  of  this  genus  live  on  fifh, 
and  are  very  deftrudlive  in  ponds. 

Species. 

Cucullatus,  Crefted  Merganfer.  CrefE  globular,  white 
on  each  fide ; body  above  brown,  beneath  white.  It  in- 
habits North  America;  and  is  17  inches  long;  it  builds 
near  lakes,  forming  its  neft  of  grafs,  and  down  plucked 
from  its  own  bread  ; lays  from  four  to  fix  eggs.  The  bill 
and  legs  are  black  ; irids  golden  ; creft  larger  than  the  head, 
edged  with  black.  The  female  is  brown  ; creft  lefs,  ferru- 
ginous. 

* Merganser,  Goofander.  Subcrefted  ; white  head ; 
neck,  upper  part  of  the  breaft,  and  wings  gloffy-black  ; tail 
cinereous.  It  weighs  about  four  pounds  when  full  grown  ; 
its  length  is  two  feet  four  inches.  It  is  found  in  Europe, 
Afia,  and  America.  Sometimes  the  goofander  vifits  our 
rivers  and  lakes  in  fevere  winters,  but  retires  to  the  more 
northern  latitudes  to  breed.  It  has  been  known  to  build  on 
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trees,  like  the  cormorant,  but  more  frequently  among  rock^ 
or  (tones,  and  lays  14  eggs,  which,  with  the  bird  itfelf,  are 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  weazel.  It  fwims  with  its  head 
above  the  water;  dives  deep;  remains  a long  time  below, 
and  rifes  at  a confiderable  diftance.  Its  flefh  is  rancid,  though 
fometimes  eaten.  In  queft  of  fifti,  it  dives  with  great  ce- 
lerity, and  holds  its  flippery  prey  with  great  fecurity  by 
means  of  its  toothed  bill,  fo  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  Bill,  legs,  and  irids  red  ; greater  quill-feathers  black, 
lefler  white. 

* Castor,  Dun-diver.  Crefted,  cinereous  ; head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  bay  ; chin,  middle  quill-feathers,  and 
belly  white.  It  weighs  about  two  pounds  and  a half,  mea- 
fures  twenty-five  inches  in  length.  Inhabits  the  fame  coun- 
tries with  the  preceding.  It  has  been  regarded  by  fome  na- 
turalifts  as  the  female  of  another  fpecies,  but  the  labyrinth, 
or  enlargement  at  the  bottom  of  the  wind-pipe,  feems  to 
others  to  prove  it  to  be  a male,  and  confequently  a diftinft 
fpecies.  Bill  and  irids  red  ; belly  fometimes  flefh-colour. 

* Serrator,  Red-breafted  Merganfer.  Creft  pendent ; 
breaft  variegated  with  reddilh ; collar  white  ; tail-feathers 
brown,  varied  with  cinereous.  It  inhabits  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America  ; and  is  21  inches  long.  The 
bill  beneath  and  legs  are  red ; feathers  of  the  fides  of  the 
breaft  large,  white,  edged  with  black,  covering  the  fore-part  of 
the  folded  wings.  In  the  male  the  hind-head  is  crefted  ; head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  green.  The  female  is  fcarcely 
crefted  at  all ; the  head  and  beginning  of  the  neck  rufous. 
There  are  two  other  varieties  diltinguiftied  by  differences  of 
colouring  marks ; the  fecond  above  is  black,  beneath 
white  ; greater  quill-feathers  black  ; tail  brown  ; variety  of 
the  male  : the  third  is  above  black,  beneath  white  ; neck 
bay  ; wings  with  a tranfverfe  white  ftripe ; greater  quill- 
feathers  and  tail  black  ; variety  of  the  female. 

Imperialis,  Imperial  Goofander.  Varied  with  black, 
brown,  and  grey  ; head  fmooth  ; firft  quill-feathers  black  ; it 
has  no  wing-fpot ; bill  and  legs  reddilh-white.  It  inhabits 
Sardinia  ; is  the  fize  of  a goofe ; and  the  tongue  fringed. 

* Albellus,  Smew  or  White  Nun.  Creft  pendent ; 
hind-head  black  ; body  white  ; back  and  temples  black ; 
wings  variegated.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America  ; breeds 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  is  driven  to  the  fouth  only  by 
fevere  weather.  Bill  and  legs  black  ; wing-fpot  white  ; oval 
fpotfrom  the  bill  furrounding  the  eyes,  back,  and  two  arched 
lines  on  each  fide  near  the  beginning  of  the  wings,  black. 
Female,  head  fmooth,  grey  ; band  acrofs  the  eyes  black, 
and  under  the  eyes  a white  ipot  ; body  above  blaekifli- 
brown,  beneath  white ; upper  part  of  the  head  bay  ; chin 
white. 

* Minutus,  Minute  Merganfer.  Brown-a(h,  beneath 
and  chin  white  ; head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  ferrugi- 
nous ; wing-fpot  white  before  and  behind.  There  is  a va- 
riety having  a fmooth  head  ; black  back  ; belly  white  ; bill 
and  iegs  blood-red  ; firft  quill-feajhers  black  ; tail  cine- 
reous. - 

Furcifer,  Fork-tailed  Merganfer.  Black  ^head  fmooth  ; 
hind-head,  neck,  vent,  belly,  and  lateral  tail-feathers  white  ; 
front  and  cheeks  pale  brown  ; the  tail  is  forked.  Bill 
black  ; dirty-red  at  the  fides  ; from  the  ears  on  each  fide, 
through  the  fides  of  the  neck  to  the  breaft,  there  is  a black 
band. 

Fpscus,  Brown  Merganfer.  Crefted  ; „ brown,  beneath 
white  ; chin  and  breaft  fpotted  with  black  ; wings  black 
wi(th  a white  band.  It  is  found  in  Hudfon’s  bay,  and  is  17 
inches  long.  .Hind-head  crefted  ; behind  the  eyes  a white 
X x band 
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band  extending  to  the  nape  ; lower  part  of  the  creft  black  ; 
breaft  blueifh  waved  with  whitifh  ; legs  yellowifh. 

Casruleus,  Blue  Merganfer.  Crefted ; blue  ; crown 
and  tail  black  ; chin,  belly,  and  fpot  on  the  wings  white.  It 
inhabits  Hudfon’s  bay,  and  is  14  inches  long.  The  bill  of 
this  fpecies  is  long  and  black ; legs  are  blue.  We  (hall 
now  conclude  this  article  with  fome  general  obfervations  on 
the  whole  genus. 

Thefe  birds,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  a middle  fize, 
between  that  of  a goofe  and  of  a duck.  The  edges  of  both 
mandibles  are  ferrated,  the  tongue  is  thick,  fet  with  fmall 
bridles  pointing  backward  ; an  happy  contrivance  for  hold- 
ing the  flippery  fifties  which  form  their  prey,  and  conducting 
it  into  the  bird’s  throat.  They  fwallow  with  an  undiftin- 
guifhable  voracity,  fifties,  that  are  by  far  too  large  to  enter 
entire  into  the  Itomach  ; and  hence,  while  the  one  end  is  di- 
gefting  in  the  oefophagus,  the  other  often  remains  in  the 
throat. 

"The  head  and  back  of  the  merganfer  are  black,  beautified 
with  a glofs  of  green.  The  lower  parts  of  the  body  are 
white,  the  breaft  tending  to  a pale  yellow.  The  tail  is  grey, 
the  eyes,  feet,  and  part  of  the  bill,  are  red.  As  this 
bird  is  obliged  to  fearch  for  its  food  by  diving,  it  is  capable 
of  remaining  a long  time  under  water  ; and  for  this  purpofe, 
is  furniihed  with  a quantity  of  air,  lodged  in  a cavity  of  its 
body,  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  refpiration  while  it  remains 
below, 

The  merganfers,  from  their  voracity,  and  their  expertnefs 
in  fwimming,  are  perhaps  the  moft  deftrudtive  of  all  birds 
that  plunder  the  waters  ; while  their  flefli,  which  is  dry,  and 
of  a bad  flavour,  makes  but  a fmall  compenfation  for  the  de- 
vaftations  which  they  commit. 

Some  of  them  build  in  trees  ; but  the  greater  part  in  rocks, 
jutting  over  precipitous  forelands.  One  or  two  fpecies  are 
faid  to  have  been  found  as  high  up  the  North  feas  as  Iceland, 
but  this  is  uncommon.  In  ail  the  fpecies,  the  female  is  of  a 
fmaller  fize  than  the  male,  and  differs  confiderably  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  her  colours.  Her  head  is  red  ; and  the  mantle 
or  back  and  neck-feathers  grey.  The  white  nun  is  the  moft 
beautiful  of  the  whole  tribe  ; the  white  plumage  of  the  fore 
parts,  and  the  black  mantle  that  covers  its  back,  are  each 
perfeft  in  their  kind  ; the  tuft  of  fmall  detached  feathers 
white  upon  the  crown,  but  of  a dark  green  (haded  with  pur- 
ple upon  the  bind  part,  produces  a very  elegant  effeft  ; while 
to  complete  this  modeitand  religious  drefs  of  the  white  nun, 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  half  furrounded  with  a collar 
of  long  filky  feathers  like  velvet. 

Mergus  cirratus  minor,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which 
Gefner  calls  the  capo  negro,  a (pecies  of  duck,  called  in 
Englifn  the  tufted  duck. 

MERIANA,  and  Merianella,  in  Botany.  See  An- 
tholyza  and  Watson  i a. 

MERIANIA,  named  by  Swartz  in  memory  of  Maria 
Sybilla  Merian,  daughter  of  a German  engraver,  who  was 
born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  April  12th  1647,  and  was 
the  wife  of  John  Andrew  Graff.  This  lady  is  celebrated 
for  her  zeal  in  the  purfuit  of  natural  hiftory,  efpecially  in 
what  relates  to  the  metamorjfhofes  of  infefts,  and  for  her 
great  fit  ill  in  the  ufe  of  the  pencil.  She  published  a work, 
of  which  there  have  been  feveral  editions,  in  folio  or  quarto, 
with  plates,  on  European  infeSs,  and  the  plants  they  feed 
upon  ; but  her  moft  famous  bock,  detailing  the  metamor- 
phofes  of  Surinam  infe&s,  is  a fplendid  folio,  of  which  ori- 
ginal coloured  copies  are  very  rare  and  valuable.  Botany 
was  with  her  a fecondary  objeft,  nor  are  her  delineations, 
however  magnificent,  always  remarkable  for  accuracy.  She 
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performed  feveral  voyages  in  purfuit  of  her  favourite  objeft. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  purchafed  what  were  fuppofed  to  be  her 
original  drawings  on  vellum,  but  the  copy  exhibited  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  has  certainly  marks  of  the  graver,  though 
it  may  have  been  coloured  by  her  hand.  She  died  at  Am- 

fterdam  in  1717 Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  823.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

v.  2.  600. — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Calycanthemtz , Linn.  Mclajloma,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  campanu- 
late,  permanent,  its  margin  in  five,  fhort,  obtufe,  mem- 
branous fegments,  each  accompanied  by  a long,  external 
tooth.  Cor.  Petals  five,  inferted  below  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  ovate,  fomewhat  leathery,  fpreading,  deciduous, 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  fixed  internally  to  the  five-iided  margin 
of  the  calyx,  within  the  petals,  broad  at  the  bafe,  bent  in 
the  upper  part ; anthers  long,  broadifli,  bent  backward, 
pointed  at  the  fummit,  opening  there  by  two  pores.  Pill. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundifli,  five-fided,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx  ; ftyle  thick',  club-fliaped,  bent  downward  ; iligma 
obtufe.  Peric.  .Capfule  in  the  bottom  of  the  bell-{haped 
calyx,  covered  by  the  calyx ; but  unconnected  with  it, 
naked  above,  rouadifti,  five-fided,  five-celled,  five-valved  ; 
the  partitions  contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  mi- 
nute. Recept.  crefcent-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fliaped,  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  in- 
ferted into  the  calyx.  Stamens  declining.  Capfule  aiftinCt, 
of  five  cells ; the  partitions  contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds 
numerous. 

1.  M.  leucantha.  White-flow'ered  Meriania.  Swartz  Ind. 
Occ.  826.  t.  13.  f.  a.  (Rhexia  leucantha;  Swartz 
Prod.  61.) — Leaves  oblong,  (Tuning.  Flowers  with  two 
braCteas. — Native  of  the  higheft  mountains  of  Jamaica, 
flowering  in  the  fummer  and  autumn. — This  is  a (Tuning,  ele- 
gant tree,  whofe  ftraight  trunk,  covered  with  a fmooth  bark , 
is  from  13  to  30  feet  in  height.  Branches  ereft,  roundifli, 
fmooth  ; fmaller  ones  quadrangular,  compreffed,  furrowed, 
brittle.  Leaves  oppofite,  eroding  each  other  in  pairs,  ovate- 
oblong,  pointed,  three-nerved,  toothed  and  cartilaginous  at 
the  margin,  paler,  and  beautifully  veined  like  net-work  be- 
neath ; fmooth  on  both  fides  ; very  (hining,  four  or  five 
inches  long  ; on  angulated  fmooth  footjlalks  which  are  chan- 
nelled above.  Fiona er-Jlalks  at  the  axils  of  the  terminal  leaves, 
oppofite,  folitary,  remote,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  round, 
compreffed,  ereft,  fingle-flowered,  fmooth.  Brafleas  two, 
oppofite,  nearly  feffile,  ovato-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire, 
three-nerved,  pale.  Flowers  large  and  handiome,  white,  or 
(lightly  flefti-coloured,  inodorous,  fomewhat  drooping. 

2.  M.  purpurea.  Purple  Meriania.  Swartz  Ind. 
Occ.  829.  t.  15.  f.  b.  (Rhexia  purpurea;  Swartz 
Prod.  61.) — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate.  Flowers  with  four 
brafteas. — Grows  in  fimilar  fituations  to  the  laft,  and  flowers 
in  autumn.  The  prefent  fpecies  differs  chiefly  from  M.  leu- 
cantha in  being  confiderably  fmaller,  in  having  its  leaves  of  a 
brownifh-green,  its  fmaller  branches  round,  not  quadran- 
gular, and  its  flowers  of  a deep  blood  or  purple  colour,  ac- 
companied by  four  braEteas  inftead  of  two.  The  corolla  in 
each  fpecies  is  as  large  as  that  of  a fingle  wild  rofe.  We 
find  the  fecond  fpecies,  in  the  herbarium  of  the  younger 
Linnaeus,  marked  Wrightia fuperba,  and  we  recolledl  to  have 
feen  the  fame  name  at  Sir  Jofeph  Banks’s,  which,  when  the 
genus  waseftabliftied,  ought  to  have  been  retained  in  juftice 
to  a very  indefatigable  collector  and  botanift  who  firft  fent 
thefpecimens  to  Europe,  Dr.  Wit,  Wright,  now  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

MERJAPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bahar ; 28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bahar. 
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MERIBASA,  a river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Mediterranean,  near  Adana. 

MERICHSWAND,  a fertile  traftof  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Luccon,  four  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  canton.  In  it  is  a parochial  vil- 
lage near  the  Rufz. 

MERIDA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura, 
feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  Guadiana.  It  was  anciently 
large,  populous,  and  flourilhing,  and  much  embellifhed  by 
the  Romans,  fo  that  it  now  only  prefents  an  image  of  its 
former  grandeur  and  magnificence.  This  town  became  a co- 
lony under  the  emperor  Auguftus,  and  being  peopled,  after 
the  war  with  the  Cantabrians,  with  foldiers  of  the  5th  and 
10th  legions,  took  the  name  of  that  prince,  and  was  called 
“ Emerita  Augufta.”  (See  Augusta.)  Writers  differ 
about  its  extent ; fome  afligning  to  it  eight  miles,  and  others 
fix  leagues  of  circumference.  It  was,  however,  the  largeft 
in  Spain,  under  the  Romans.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Goths,  it  preferved  its  monuments  ; but  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Moors,  A.D.  713,  it  was  very  much  ranfacked  and 
deftroyed.  From  them  it  was  retaken  by  Alphonfo  IX., 
king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  in  1230;  and  from  that  period  it 
has  been  always  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Caftile.  It  lies 
iu  that  part  of  Spain  which  the  Romans  called  Vetonia  ; 
but  notwithftanding  its  former  extent  and  populoulnefs,  the 
number  of  its  prefent  inhabitants  fcarcely  amounts  to  3000. 
Under  the  Gothic  kings  it  was  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  and 
the  feat  of  fome  provincial  councils.  The  archiepifcopal  fee 
was  removed  to  Compoftella  by  pope  Calixtus  II.,  under  king 
Alphonfo  VII.,  whilft  this  town  was  in  the  poffefiion  of  the 
Moors.  When  it  was  retaken  by  Alphonfo  IX.,  he  gave 
it  to  the  military  order  of  St.  James,  and  it  ftill  belongs  to 
this  order.  Merida  took  as  arms  the  reverfe  of  a medal 
ftruck  under  Auguftus  for  commemorating  its  ere&ion  into 
a Roman  colony  ; this  is  a gate  of  a town  formed  by  two 
arches  with  two  towers,  and  a femicircular  enclofure,  which 
extended  from  one  to  the  other.  It  ftill  affords  conliderable 
wrecks  of  its  ancient  magnificence  under  the  Romans.  Here 
they  built  fuperb  bridges  and  magnificent  temples  ; triumphal 
arches  and  beautiful  aquedufts  ; here  they  railed  edifices  for 
public  feafts  and  games  ; a circus,  a theatre,  and  a nau- 
machia.  The  veftiges  of  thefe  grand  public  monuments  are  ftill 
vifible  ; of  which  fome  are  in  and  others  out  of  the  town. 
The  baths  are  in  a better  ftate  of  prefervation  than  raoft  of 
the  other  monuments.  In  its  vicinity  are  two  large  refervoirs 
of  water,  refembling  lakes,  called  Albafera  and  Albuera. 
One  is  90  feet  long,  and  51  deep,  furrounded  by  thick  walls, 
and  ornamented  with  two  beautiful  towers  ; about  a league 
from  the  town.  The  other  is  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues  ; 
it  is  fmall,  but  the  walls  which  contain  the  waters,  and  the 
great  tower  which  ferves  as  an  aperture  for  air,  are  much  finer. 
The  environs  of  Merida  are  pleafant  and  fertile  ; abounding 
in  wine,  good  fruits,  and  grain,  with  excellent  pafture  ; nine 
leagues  from  Badajoz.  N.  lat.  38°  48'.  W.  long.  6' 3'. 

Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  in  the  audience  of 
Mexico  ; lying  near  the  N.  fide  of  the  province  between  the 
gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Honduras  ; the  refidence  of  a governor, 
and  fee  of  a biihop ; 130  miles  N.E.  of  Campeachy.  N. 
lat.  210  38'.  W.  long.  90°  36'. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  government  of  Caraccas,  founded  in  1558 
by  John  Rodriguez  Suarez,  under  the  name  of  Santiago  de 
los  Caballeros,  and  fituated  in  a valley  three  leagues  long, 
and  about  three  quarters  of  a league  wide  in  its  broadeit 
part.  It  is  furrounded  by  three  rivers,  Mucujun,  Albar- 
regas,  and  Chama,  neither  of  which  is  navigable.  At  fome 
dittarxe  from  the  city  are  plantations  of  fugar,  cacao,  and 


coffee.  All  the  environs  of  Merida  abound  with  fruits» 
maize,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  caffada,  wheat  of  the  fined  qua- 
lity, barley,  &c.  Excellent  meat  is  purchafed  here  at  a very 
moderate  price.  The  climate  is  variable,  fo  that  every  day 
it  experiences  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  The  weft  wind 
is  particularly  infalubrious ; the  rains  are  hea.vy,  and  fall 
through  the  year,  but  with  peculiar  violence  from  the  month 
of  March  to  November.  This  city  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop 
and  a chapter.  It  poffeffes  a college  and  feminary  for  the 
education  of  minifters  who  condudl  the  Catholic  worlhip  ; 
and  tor  other  claffes  of  inhabitants.  The  orders  of  St.  Do- 
minic and  of  St.  Auguftin,  and  alfo  of  St.  Clair,  have  each  a 
convent ; and  befides  the  cathedral,  they  have  feveral  places 
of  worlhip.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  Merida  amounts 
to  11,500,  of  all  colours  and  of  all  clafies.  No  clafs  here 
difdains  labour;  the  white  are-  employed  in  agriculture,  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  offices  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate. 
The  people  of  colour  fabricate  different  articles  of  cotton  and 
wool.  Merida  is  diftant  from  Maracaibo  80  leagues  to  the 
S.  ; from  Caraccas  140  leagues  to  the  S.E.,  and  from  Va- 
rinas  25  leagues  S.E.  N.  lat.  8°  10'.  W.  long.  730  45'. 

MERIDIAN,  in  AJlronomy , a great  circle  of  the  fpliere, 
palling  through  the  zenith,  nadir,  and  poles  of  the  world, 
eroding  the  equino&ial  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the 
fphere  into  two  hemifpheres,  the  one  eaftern,  and  the  other 
weftern. 

It  is  called  meridian,  from  the  Latin  meridies,  noon,  or 
mid-day,  becaufe  when  the  fun  is  in  this  circle,  it  is  noon 
in  thole  places  fituated  under  it. 

Meridian,  in  Geography,  is  a great  circle,  as  P A Q D, 
( Plate  I.  Geography,  fg.  9.)  palling  through  the  poles  of 
the  earth  P and  Q : and  any  given  place  at  Z.  So  that  the 
plane  of  the  terreftrial  meridian  is  in  the  plane  of  the  celeftial 
one. 

Hence,  1,  as  the  meridian  in  veils  the  whole  earth,  there 
are  feveral  places  fituated  under  the  fame  meridian.  And, 

2,  as  it  is  noon-tide  whenever  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  in  the 
meridian  of  the  heavens  ; and  as  the  meridian  of  the  earth  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  former  ; it  follows,  that  it  is  noon  at  the 
fame  time,  in  all  places  fituate  under  the  fame  meridian. 

3.  There  are  as  many  meridians  on  the  earth  as  there  are 
points  conceived  in  the  equator.  In  effetl,  the  meridians 
always  change,  as  you  change  the  longitude  of  the  place ; 
and  may  be  faid  to  be  infinite ; each  refpe&ive  place  from 
call  to  weft  having  its  refpe&ive  meridian. 

Meridian,  F'trjl,  is  that  from  which  the  reft  are  accounted, 
reckoning  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  firft  meridian  is  the  be- 
ginning of  longitude. 

The  fixing  of  the  firft  meridian  is  a matter  merely  arbi- 
trary ; ard  hence  different  perfons,  nations,  and  ages,  have 
fixed  it  differently  ; whence  fome  confufion  has  arifen  in 
geography.  The  rule  among  the  ancients  was,  to  make  it 
pafs  through  the  place  fartheft  to  the  weft  that  was  known. 
But  the  moderns  knowing  that  there  is  no  fuch  place  in  the 
earth  as  can  be  elleemed  the  moll  wefterly,  the  way  of  com- 
puting the  longitudes  of  places  from  one  fixed  point  is  mudh 
laid  afide. 

Ptolemy  affumed  the  meridian  that  paffes  through  the 
fartheft  of  the  Canary  iflands  as  his  firft  meridian  ; that 
being  the  moll  weftern  place  of  the  world  then  known. 
After  him,  as  more  countries  were  difeovered  in  that  quarter, 
the  firft  meridian  was  removed  farther  off.  The  Arabian 
geographers  chofe  to  fix  the  firft  meridian  upon  the  utmoft 
ftiore  of  the  weftern  ocean.  Some  fixed  it  to  the  ifland  of 
St.  Nicholas,  near  Cape  Verd  ; Hondius  to  the  ifle  of  St. 
James ; others  to  the  ifland  of  Del  Corvo,  one  of  the 
X x 2 Azores ; 
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Azores;  becaufe  on  that  ifland  the  magnetic  needle,  at  that 
time,  pointed  direftly  north,  without  any  variation  ; and  it 
was  not  then  known  that  the  variation  of  the  needle  is  itfelf 
fubjeft  to  variation.  The  lateft  geographers,  particularly  the 
Dutch,  have  pitched  on  the  Pike  of  Teneriffe  ; others  on 
the  ifle  of  Palm,  another  of  the  Canaries  ; and,  laftly,  the 
French,  by  command  of  their  king,  on  the  ifland  of  Ferro, 
another  of  the  Canaries. 

But,  without  much  regard  to  any  of  thefe  rules,  our 
geographers  and  map-makers  frequently  aflume  fhe  meridian 
of  the  place  where  they  live,  or  the  capital  of  their  country, 
for  a firft  meridian  ; and  thence  reckon  the  longitudes  of 
their  places. 

The  allronomers  in  their  calculations  ufually  choofe  the 
meridian  of  the  place  where  their  obfervations  are  made,  for 
their  firft  meridian  ; as  Ptolemy,  at  Alexandria ; Tycho 
Brahe,  at  Uranibourg  ; Riccioli,  at  Bologna  ; Mr.  Flam- 
Iteed,  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich  ; and  the 
French,  at  the  Obfervatory  at  Paris. 

Meridian  of  a Globe,  or  Sphere,  is  the  brazen  circle  in 
which  the  globe  hangs  and  turns.  See  Globe. 

It  is  divided  into  four  nineties,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty 
degrees,  beginning  at  the  equinoftial : on  it,  each  way,  from 
the  equinoctial,  on  the  celeltial  globe,  is  counted  the  fouth 
and  north  declination  of  the  fun  or  {tars  ; and  on  the  terref- 
trial  globe,  the  latitude  of  places  north  and  fouth.  There 
are  two  points  on  this  circle,  called  the  poles  ; and  a diameter, 
continued  from  thence  through  the  centre  of  either  globe, 
is  called  the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  heavens,  on  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  turn  round. 

On  the  terreftrial  globes  there  are  ufually  thirty-fix  meri- 
dians drawn,  one  through  every  tenth  degree  of  the  equator, 
or  through  every  tenth  degree  of  longitude. 

The  ufes  of  this  circle  are,  to  fet  the  globes  to  any  par- 
ticular latitude,  to  Ihew  the  fun’s  or  a liar’s  declination, 
right  afeenfton,  greatell  altitude,  &c. 

Meridian  Line,  an  arc,  or  part  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  terminated  each  way  by  the  horizon. 

Or,  a meridian  line  is  the  interfeftion  of  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  of  the  place  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  vulgarly 
called  a north  and  fouth  line,  becaufe  its  direction  is  from  one 
pole  towards  the  other. 

The  ufe  of  a meridian  line  in  allronomy,  geography, 
dialling,  &c.  is  very  great,  and  on  its  exaftnefs  all  depends ; 
whence  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  by  divers  allronomers 
to  fix  it  to  the  utmoft  precifion.  M.  Caflini  has  dillinguiffieu 
himfelf  by  a meridian  line  drawn  on  the  pavement  of  the 
church  of  S.  Petronio,  at  Bologna,  the  largell  and  mod 
accurate  in  the  world  ; being  120  feet  in  length.  In  the 
roof  of  this  church,  a thoufand  inches  above  the  pavement, 
is  a little  hole,  through  which  the  fun's  image,  when  in  the 
meridian,  falling  upon  the  line,  marks  his  progrefs  all  the 
year.  When  tiniffied,  M.  Caflini,  by  a public  writing, 
informed  the  mathematicians  of  Europe,  of  a new  oracle 
of  Apollo,  or  the  fun,  etlablilhed  in  a temple,  which  might 
be  confulted,  with  entire  confidence,  as  to  all  difficulties  in 
allronomy.  See  Gnomon. 

To  draw  a Meridian  Line.  — Knowing  the  fouth  quarter 
pretty  nearly,  obferve  the  altitude  FE  ( Plate  XVII. 
AJlronomy,  fig.  3.)  of  fome  liar  on  the  eaftern  fide  thereof, 
not  far  from  the  meridian  H Z R N : then,  keeping  the 
quadrant  firm  on  its  axis,  fo  as  the  plummet  may  Hill  cut 
the  fame  degree,  only  direfting  it  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
meridian,  wait  till  you  find  the  ftar  has  the  fame  alti- 
tude as  before,  f,  e.  Laftly,  bifeft  the  angle  E C e,  formed 
by  the  interfeftion  of  the  two  planes  wherein  the  quadrant 


is  placed  at  the  time  of  the  two  obfervations,  by  the  right 
line  H R.  This  H R is  a meridian  line. 

Or  thus : on  the  horizontal  plane,  from  the  fame  centre 
C (fg^)  deferibe  feveral  arcs  of  circles  BA,  b a.  Sec. 
and  on  the  fame  centre,  C,  creft  a ftyle,  or  gnomon,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  A C B,  a foot  or  half  a foot  long. 
About  the  twenty-firlt  of  June,  betw-een  the  hours  of  nine 
and  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  between  one  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  obferve  the  points  B,  b,  &c.  A,  a,  wherein  the 
fhadow  of  the  ftyle  terminates.  Bifed  the  arcs  A B , a b. 
Sec.  in  D,  d,  Sec.  If  then  the  fame  right  line  D E bifed 
all  the  arcs  A B,  ai,  &c.  it  will  be  the  meridian  line  fought. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extremity  of  the  fhadow 
exadly,  it  is  bell  to  have  the  ftyle  flat  at  top,  and  to  drill  a 
little  hole,  noting  the  lucid  fpOt  projeded  by  it  on  the 
arcs  A B and  a b,  inltead  of  the  extremity  of  the  fhadow. 
Otherwife  the  circles  may  be  made  with  yellow,  inltead  of 
black,  &c. 

A good  meridian  line  for  regulating  clocks  and  watches 
may  be  had  by  the  following  method  .*  make  a round  hole, 
almoft  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  a thin  plate  of 
metal ; and  fix  the  plate  in  the  top  of  a fouth  window  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  it  may  recline  from  the  zenith  at  an 
angle  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  your  place,  as  nearly 
as  you  can  guefs  ; for  then  the  plate  will  face  the  fun 
diredly  at  noon  on  the  equinodial  days.  Let  the  fun 
ffiine  freely  through  the  hole  into  the  room,  previoufly 
darkened ; and  hang  a plumb-line  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  at  leaft  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  window,  in  fuch  a 
place  as  that  the  fun’s  rays,  tranfmitted  through  the  hole, 
may  fall  upon  the  line  when  it  is  noon  by  the  clock  ; and 
having  marked  the  faid  place  on  the  ceiling,  take  away  the 
line.  Having  adjufted  a fliding-bar  to  a dove-tail  groove, 
in  a piece  of  wood  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  fixed  a 
hook  into  the  middle  of  the  bar,  nail  the  wood  to  the  above- 
mentioned  place  in  the  ceiling,  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the 
room  in  which  the  window  is ; the  groove  and  bar  being 
towards  the  floor.  Then  hang  the  plumb-line  upon  the 
hook  in  the  bar,  the  weight  or  plummet  reaching  almoft  to 
the  floor : when  this  is  done,  find  the  true  folar  time,  and 
thereby  regulate  your  clock  or  watch.  Then,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  next  noon  by  the  clock,  when  the  fun  Ihines,  move 
the  fliding-bar  in  the  groove  until  the  fhadow  of  the  plumb- 
line  bifefts  the  image  of  the  fun  on  the  floor,  wall,  or  on  a 
white  fereen  placed  on  the  north  fide  of  the  line  ; the 
plummet,  or  weight  at  the  end  of  the  line,  hanging  freely 
in  a pail  of  water,  placed  below  it  on  the  floor.  By  repeated 
correftions,  on  the  following  days,  with  the  fun  and  clock, 
this  method  may  be  brought  to  a very  great  exaftnefs. 
This  meridian  line  will  not  only  be  fufficient  for  the  regula- 
tion of  clocks  and  watches,  to  the  true  mean  time,  by  equa- 
tion tables,  but  alfo  for  mod  altronomical  purpofes.  Fer- 
gufon’s  Left,  on  feleft  Subjefts,  &c.  left.  x. 

Several  authors  have  invented  particular  inftruments  and 
methods  for  the  deferibing  of  meridian  lines,  or  rather  for 
determining  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun  in  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  parts  of  the  heavens  ; as  Mr.  Grey,  Dr.  Derham, 
See.  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. . But  as  the  former 
of  the  methods  above  delivered  fuffices  for  aflronomical  ob- 
fervations, and  the  latter  for  more  ordinary  occafions,  we 
fhall  forbear  to  give  any  deferiptions  of  them. 

From  what  has  been  fhewn,  it  is  evident,  that  whenever 
the  fhadow  of  the  ftyle  covers  the  meridian  line,  the  centre 
of  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  then  noon. 
And  hence  the  ufe  of  a meridian  line  in  adjufting  the  motion 
of  clocks,  &c.  to  the  fun- 
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Hence  alfo,  if  the  meridian  line  be  bife&ed  by  a right 
line  O V,  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  point  C,  O V 
will  be  the  interledlion  of  the  meridian,  and  firft  vertical ; 
and,  confequently,  O will  Ihew  the  eaft  point,  and  V the 
welt. 

Laltly,  if  a ftyle  be  eredted  perpendicularly  in  any  other 
horizontal  plane,  and  a fignal  be  given  when  the  lhadow  of 
the  ftyle  covers  the  meridian  line  drawn  in  another  plane, 
noting  the  apex,  or  extremity,  of  the  lhadow  proje&ed 
by  the  ftyle,  a line  drawn  from  that  point  through  that 
wherein  the  ftyle  is  raifed,  will  be  a meridian  line. 

One  meridian  line  being  given,  another  may  be  drawn 
upon  another  horizontal  plane  by  the  following  method : 
hang  a thread  with  a plummet  exadtly  over  the  fouth  end 
of  the  meridian  line  given,  and  another  thread  with  a plum- 
met over  the  fouth  end  of  the  plane  upon  which  the  meri- 
dian line  is  to  be  drawn  ; let  one  perfon  obferve  at  noon  the 
moment  when  the  lhadow  of  the  firft  thread  falls  exadtly 
upon  the  meridian  given,  and  let  another  obferver,  at  the 
fame  time,  mark  two  diftant  points  in  the  lhadow  of  the 
fecond  thread : a line  drawn  through  thofe  points  is  the 
meridian  line  required.  By  the  fame  method  may  a meri- 
dian line  be  found  upon  a fouth  wall,  by  making  two  points 
in  the  lhadow  of  a thread  hung  at  a little  diftance  from  it : 
if  the  meridians  are  near,  he,  that  obferves  the  lhadow  of  the 
firft  thread,  may  let  the  other  know  the  moment  it  falls 
upon  the  meridian  line,  by  faying  now : if  they  are  far  dif- 
tant, it  Ihould  be  done  by  the  motion  of  the  hand,  becaufe 
found  takes  fome  time  to  pafs  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  meridian  line  is  the  bails  of  aftronomical  obfervations : 
a meridian  line  being  found,  there  may  be  placed  over  it 
a quadrant  or  fextant  in  fuch  a manner,  that  though  it  be 
moved  up  or  down  to  give  it  different  elevations,  in  order 
to  view  through  the  fights  of  it  the  celeftial  bodies  at  their 
different  altitudes ; yet  the  plane  of  that  fide  of  the  inftru- 
ment  upon  which  the  degrees  are  marked  lhall  continue  all 
the  while  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
mural  arc  in  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich.  See  Me- 
ridian Altitude. 

Meridian  Line,  on  a dial,  is  a right  line  arifing  from  the 
interfeftion  of  the  meridian  of  the  place  with  the  plane  of 
the  dial.  This  is  the  line  of  twelve  o’clock,  and  from 
hence  the  divifion  of  the  hour-line  begins. 

Meridian,  Magnetical,  is  a great  circle,  palling  through 
or  by  the  magnetical  poles ; to  which  the  magnetic  needle, 
or  needle  of  the  mariner’s  compafs,  if  not  otherwife  hindered, 
conforms  itfelf. 

Meridian  Altitude  of  the  fun  or  ftars  is,  their  altitude 
when  in  the  meridian  of  the  place  where  they  are  obferved. 
See  Altitude. 

To  take  the  Meridian  Altitude  of  the  Stars. — Aftronomers 
make  two  principal  kinds  of  oblervations  of  the  ftars,  the 
one  when  they  are  in  the  meridian,  and  the  other  when  in 
vertical  circles. 

For  meridian  obfervations  there  are  two  inftruments  prin- 
cipally ufed,  the  quadrant  and  gnomon. 

To  take  the  Meridian  Altitude  with  a Quadrant . — If  the 
pofition  of  the  meridian  be  known,  and  the  pi  me  of  an  af- 
tronomical quadrant  be  placed  in  the  meridian  line,  by 
means  of  the  plumb-line  fufpended  at  the  centre,  the  meri 
dian  altitudes  of  the  ftars,  which  are  the  principal  obferv- 
ations whereon  the  whole  art  of  aftronomy  is  founded,  may 
eafily  be  determined. 

The  meridian  altitude  of  a ftar  may  likewife  be  had  by 
means  of  a pendulum-clock,  if  the  exadl  time  of  the  ftar’s 
paffage  by  the  meridian  be  known.  Now  it  mull  be  ob- 
ferved, that  the  ftars  have  the  fame  altitude  for  a minute 


before  and  after  their  paffage  by  the  meridian,  if  they  be 
not  in  or  near  the  zenith  ; but  if  they  be,  their  altitudes 
muft  be  taken  every  minute,  when  they  are  near  the  meri- 
dian ; and  then  their  greateft  altitudes  will  be  the  meridian 
altitudes  fought. 

As  to  the  manner  of  obferving,  it  is  found  very  dif- 
ficult to  place  the  vane  of  the  quadrant  in  the  meridian 
exadt  enough  to  take  the  meridian  altitude  of  a ftar; 
for,  unlefs  there  be  a convenient  place,  and  a wall,  where 
the  quadrant  may  be  firmly  faftened  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  which  is  not  eafily  had,  we  ffiall  not  have  the 
true  polition  of  the  meridian  proper  to  obferve  the  ftars. 
It  will  be  much  eafier,  therefore,  on  feveral  accounts,  to 
ufe  the  portable  quadrant,  by  which  the  altitude  of  the 
ftar  may  be  obferved  a little  before  its  paffage  over  the  me- 
ridian, every  minute,  till  its  greateft  altitude  be  found. 
Here,  though  we  have  not  the  true  pofition  of  the  meri- 
dian by  this  means,  yet  we  have  the  apparent  meridian  al- 
titude of  the  ftar. 

Though  this  method,  in  the  general,  be  very  good,  and 
free  from  any  fenlible  error  ; yet,  in  cafe  a ftar  paffes  by  the 
meridian  near  the  zenith,  it  proves  fomewhat  defeftive : 
for  in  thefe  kinds  of  obfervations,  the  inconvenient  fituation 
of  the  obferver,  the  variation  of  the  ftar’s  azimuth  feveral 
degrees  in  a little  time,  the  alteration  of  the  inftrument, 
and  the  difficulty  of  replacing  it  vertically,  will  prevent  the 
obfervations  being  made  oftener  than  in  every  four  minutes; 
but  in  each  minute  the  altitude  varies  about  15  minutes  of 
a degree,  fo  that  there  will  be  the  difference  of  a degree  in 
the  liar’s  altitude  between  each  obfervation.  In  fuch  cafes, 
therefore,  it  will  be  better  to  have  the  true  pofition  of  the 
meridian,  or  the  exaft  time  wherein  the  ftar  paffes  the  me- 
ridian, in  order  either  to  place  the  inftrument  in  the  meri- 
dian, or  to  obferve  the  altitude  of  the  ftar  the  moment  it 
paffes  the  meridian. 

To  find  the  Meridian  Altitude  of  the  Sun,  iffc.  by  a Gnomon , 
fee  Gnomon.  By  other  means,  fee  Altitude. 

Meridian  Telefcope.  • See  Telescope. 

To  meafure  the  Degrees  of  the  Meridian,  lee  Degree. 

To  obferve  the  Tranfits  or  Paffages  of  the  heavenly  Bodies 

acrofs  the  Plane  of  the  Meridian A meridian  line  being 

found,  hang  two  threads  with  plummets  exa&ly  over  it,  at 
a little  diftance  from  one  another,  and  they  will  be  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian  : if  you  place  your  eye  clofe  to  one 
of  the  threads  in  fuch  a manner  that  you  make  it  cover 
the  other,  and  both  appear  as  one  thread ; when  a ftar 
is  behind  the  threads,  it  is  in  the  meridian.  By  the  fame 
method  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  a fmoaked  glafs ; 
when  the  threads  pafs  through  his  centre,  he  is  in  the  me- 
ridian : but  the  bell  way  of  obferving  the  fun,  moon,  ftars, 
or  planets,  is  through  a telefcope  placed  in  the  meridian, 
with  two  crofs  hairs,  one  of  which  is  in  a vertical,  the 
other  in  a horizontal  pofition  ; when  the  vertical  hair  paffes 
through  the  centre  of  the  fun,  he  is  in  the  meridian.  , 

Meridian,  from  Meridies,  the  hour  for  fleeping,  which 
was  allowed  to  the  ancient  monks,  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, about  noon,  during  the  fummer  months. 

MERIDIANI,  in  Antiquity,  is  a name  which  the  Ro- 
mans gave  to  a kind  of  gladiators,  who  entered  the  arena 
about  noon,  after  the  beiliarii  (who  fought  in  the  morning 
againft  beads)  had  finilhed.  See  Gladiator. 

They  were  thus  called  from  meridies,  i.  e.  noon,  the  time 
when  they  exhibited  their  ihows. 

The  meridiani  were  a fort  of  artlefs  combatants,  who 
fought  man  with  man,  fword  in  hand  1 hence  Seneca  takes 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  combats  of  the  morning  were 
full  of  humanity,  compared  with  thofe  which  followed. 
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MERIDIONAL  Distance,  in  Navigation,  the  fame 
with  departure,  or  eafting  and  welting  ; being  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  the  meridian,  under  which  the  Ihip 
now  is,  and  any  other  meridian,  which  Ihe  was  under 
before. 

Meridional  Parts,  Miles,  or  Minutes , are  the  parts 
by  which  the  meridians  in  a Mercator’s  chart  increafe,  as 
the  parallels  of  latitude  decreafe. 

The  coline  of  the  latitude  of  any  place  being  equal  to 
the  radius,  or  femidiameter,  of  that  parallel ; therefore,  in 
the  true  fea-chart,  or  nautical  planifphere,  this  radius  be- 
ing the  radius  of  the  equinoctial,  or  whole  fine,  of  90  de- 
grees, the  meridional  parts  at  each  degree  of  latitude  mult 
increafe,  as  the, fecants  of  the  arc  contained  between  that 
latitude,  and  the  equinoftial  decreafe. 

In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider, 

I.  That  the  diftance  between  any  two  meridians  at  the 
equator  is  to  their  diflance  in  any  parallel  of  latitude  as  ra- 
dius is  to  the  cofine  of  that  latitude.  Let  P D F E 
{Plate  I Navigation,  fg.  8.)  reprefent  the  fourth  part  of 
a fphere  ; E being  the  centre,  P the  pole,  E D the  radius 
of  the  equator,  A B the  radius  of  a parallel  of  latitude: 
then  each  of  the  arcs  P B D,  PC  d,  will  reprefent  a quad- 
rant of  a meridian  ; D d an  arc  of  the  equator ; and  B C 
an  arc  of  a parallel  of  latitude  : D B expreffes  the  latitude, 
and  P B the  complement  of  the  latitude,  whofe  right  fine  is 
B A.  But  the  circumference  of  a circle,  whofe  radius  is 
E D,  is  to  the  circumference  of  a circle,  whofe  radius  is 
A B,  and  confequently  like  arcs  D d,  B C,  intercepted  be- 
tween the  fame  two  meridians,  as  E D is  to  A B,  i.  e.  as 
radius  to  the  cofine  of  the  latitude.  Whence  it  is  eafy  to 
conftruft  a table  fhewing  in  what  proportion  the  degrees  of 
longitude  diminilh  in  every  latitude.  See  fuch  a table  under 
article  Degree  of  Latitude. 

2.  Any  part  of  a parallel  of  latitude  is  to  a like  part 
of  a meridian,  as  radius  is  to  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  of 
that  parallel.  Let  PDE  {Plate  I.  Navigation,  fg.  9.)  re- 
prefent a quadrant  of  a meridian,  where  P is  the  pole,  and 
D E the  radius  of  the  equator  ; A B is  the  radius  of  a 
parallel  of  latitude,  or  the  cofine  of  the  latitude,  whofe 
fine  is  B F,  and  fecant  E C.  Then  E F : E B ::  E D : 
E C } or  cofine  latitude : rad.  : : rad.  : fecant  of  the  lati- 
tude, in  that  parallel.  Therefore,  part  of  a parallel  of 
latitude  is  to  a like  part  of  the  equator  as  the  radius  is  to 
the  fecant  of  the  latitude  to  that  parallel : confequently, 
fince  like  parts  of  ihe  meridian  and  equator  are  equal,  as 
great  circles,  any  part  of  a parallel  of  latitude  is  to  a like 


part  of  a meridian,  as  radius  to  the  fecant  of  the  latitude 
to  that  parallel. 

3.  The  diltance  of  any  parallel  of  latitude,  A,  from  the 
equator,  is  expreffed  by  the  fum  of  the  fecants  of  all  the 
arcs  between  the  equator  and  that  parallel.  For,  as  radius 
to  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  A,  fo  is  a diminilhed  degree  of 
longitude  in  the  latitude  A,  or  a degree  of  that  parallel,  to 
a degree  of  the  meridian  : but  the  degrees  of  latitude,  or 
of  the  meridian,  are  to  be  lengthened  in  proportion  as  the 
degrees  of  longitude  decreafe : therefore,  as  radius  to  the 
fecant  of  the  latitude  A,  fo  is  a natural  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian to  a lengthened  degree  in  the  latitude  A,  radius  being 
here  as  unity,  and  one  natural  degree  as  unity  alfo : there- 
fore, the  length  of  a degree  in  any  latitude  is  as  the  fecant 
of  that  latitude,  or  may  be  expreffed  by  that  fecant  : but 
the  diltance  of  any  parallel  from  the  equator  is  the  fum  of 
all  the  fuccefiive  arcs  between  the  equator  and  that  parallel : 
confequently,  the  diltance  of  that  parallel  is  expreffed  by  the 
fum  of  the  fecants  of  all  thefe  arcs  between  the  equator  and 
that  parallel  of  latitude  : and,  therefore,  by  the  addition  of 
the  fecants  of  fmall  arcs,  the  dillances  of  the  parallels  of 
latitude  from  the  equator  are  obtained. 

The  tables,  therefore,  of  meridional  parts,  in  books  of 
navigation,  are  to  be  made  by  a continual  addition  of  fe- 
cants, calculated  in  fome  books,  as  in  fir  Jonas  Moor’s 
Tables,  Robertfon’s  Navigation,  & c.  for  every  degree 
and  minute  of  latitude  ; and  thefe  will  ferve  either  to  make 
or  graduate  a Mercator’s  chart,  or  to  work  the  Mer- 
cator’s failing. 

Mr.  Wright,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  excel- 
lent difeovery,  made  his  table  for  the  divifion  of  the  nau- 
tical meridian,  or  the  table  of  meridional  parts,  as  follows : 
the  meridional  parts  for  1 minute  he  made  equal  to  the 
fecant  of  1 minute ; thofe  of  2'  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
fecants  of  1'  and  21  ; thofe  of  3'  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
fecants  of  i',  2',  and  3';  thofe  of  4' equal  to  the  fum  of 
the  meridional  parts  of  3'  and  the  fecant  of  4' ; and  fo  on 
by  a conftant  addition  of  the  fecants : Mr.  Oughtred,  fir 
Jonas  Moor,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Halley,  and  others,  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  methods  of  conllru&ing  thefe  tables  with 
greater  accuracy  than  by  the  addition  of  the  fecants  to 
every  minute.  As  the  reader  may  not  have  immediate  ac- 
cefs  to  fuch  a table,  we  have  here  annexed  one,  extrafted 
from  Robertfon’s  “ Elements  of  Navigation.” 

The  following  is  a Table  of  meridional  parts  to  every 
degree  and  minute  of  the  quadrant,  ellablilhed  on  a fuppo- 
fition  that  the  earth  is  a perfect  fphere. 
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0.0 

60.0 

1 20.0 

l8o.  5 

240.2 

300.4 

360.7 

421. 1 

481.6 

542.2 

603.1 

664.1 

725-3 
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1.0 

61.0 

121.0 

l8l.  I 

241.2 

3OI-4 

361.7 

422.1 

482.6 

543-3 

604.1 

665.1 

726.4 
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2 

2.0 

62.0 

122.0 

182.I 

242.2 

302.4 

362.7 

423.1 

483.6 

544-3 

605.1 

666.1 

727.4 

2 

3 

3-o 

63.0 
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183.I 

243.2 

3©3-4 

363-7 

424.1 

484.6 

545  3 

606.1 

667.1 

728.4 
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4.0 

64.0 

124.0 

184.I 

244.2 

3°4-4 

364-7 

425.1 

485.6 

546-3 

607.1 

668.1 

729.4 
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5.0 

65.0 

125.0 

185.I 

245.2 

3°5-4 

365-7 

426.1 

486.6 

547-3 

608.2 

669.2 
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5 

6 

6.0 

66.0 
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186.I 

246.2 

306.4 

366.7 

427.1 

487.6 
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609.2 

670.2 
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7.0 

67, 0 

127.0 

187.I 

247.2 

3°7-4 

367-7 

428.1 

488.6 

549-3 

610.2 

671.2 

732-5 

7 

8 

8.0 

68.0 

128.0 

l88. 1 

248.2 

308.4 

368.7 

429.1 

489.6 

550.3 

611.2 

672.2 

733-5 

8 

9 

9.0 

69.0 

129.0 

189.I 

249.2 

3°9-4 

369-7 

43QI 

490.7 

55i-4 

612.2 

673.2 

734-5 
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10.0 
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37°-7 

431-1 

491.7 

552-4 
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I3.O 
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375-7 
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16.0 
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136.0 

I96.I 
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3t6-4 

376.8 

437-2 

497-7 

■558.4 

619.3 

680.4 

74i-7 

16 

17 

I7.0 

77.0 

137.0 

I97-I 

257.2 

3*7-5 

377-8 

43  8. 2 

498.7 

559-4 

620.3 

681.4 

742.7 

17 

18 

18.O 

78.0 

i38-0 

I98.I 

258.-2 

3lS-5 

378.8 

439-2 

499.8 

560.5 

621.3 

682.4 

743-7 
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I9.O 

79.0 

139.0 

I99. 1 

259.2 

3 T9-5 

379-8 

440.2 

500. 8 

561.5 

622.4 

683.4 

744.8 

29 

20 

20.0 

80.0 

140.0 

200.1 

260.2 

320.5 

380.8 

441.2 

501.8 

562.5 

623.4 

684.5 

745.8 

20 

21 

21.0 

81.0 

141.0 

201. 1 

261.3 

321.5' 

381.8 

442.2 

502.8 

563.5 

624.4 

685.5 

746.8 

21 

22 

22.0 

82.0 

142.0 

202.1 

262.3 

322.5 

382.8 

443-2 

503.8 

564.5 

625.4 

686.5 

747.8 

22 

23 

23.O 

S3.0 

143.0 

203.I 

263-3 

323-5 

383-8 

444.2 

504.8 

565-5 

626.4 

687.5 

748.9 

23 

24 

24.O 

84.0 

144.0 

204.I 

264.3 

324-5 

384.8 

445.2 

505.8 

566.6 

627.4 

688.5 

749-9 

24 

25 

25.O 

85.0 

145.0 

205.I 

265.3 

325-5 

385.8 

446.3 

506.8 

567.6 

628.5 

689.6 

750.9 

25 

26 

26.0 

86.0 

146.0 

206.1 

266.3 

326.5 

386.8 

447-3 

507.8 

568.6 

629.5 

690.6 

75 1 -9 

26 

27 

27.O 

87.0 

147.0 

207.7 

267.3 

327-5 

387.8 

448-3 

508.9 

569.6 

630.5 

691.6 

753-o 

27 

28 

28.0 

88:0 

148.0 

208.1 

268.3 

328.5 

388.8 

449-3 

5°9-9 

570.6 

631  5 

692.6 

754.0 

28 

29 

29.O 

89.0 

149.0 

209.I 

269.3 

329-5 

389.8 

45°-3 

5IO-9 

57i-6 

632.5 

693.6 

755-o 

29 

3° 

30.0 

90.0 

150.0 

210. 1 

270.3 

3 3°-5 

390.8 
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5H.9 

572  6 

633-5 

694.7 

756.0 

3° 

31 

31.0 

91.0 
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21  I.I 

271-3 

33i-5 

391-8 

452-3 

512.9 

573-7 

634-6, 

695.7 

757- 1 

31 

32 

32.0 

92.0 

152.0 
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272.3 

332.5 

392-9 

453-3 
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574-7 

635.6 

696.7 

758.1 
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33 

33-° 

93-° 
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213.1 

273-3 

333-5 

393-9 

454-3 

5H-9 

575-7 

636.6 

697.7 

759- 1 

33 

34 

34-o 

94.0 

1 54. 1 

2I4.I 

274-3 

334-5 

394-9 

455-3 
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576.7 
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760.1 

34 

35 

35-° 
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155. 1 

215. 1 

275-3 

335-5 

395-9 

456-3 

5i6-9 

577-7 
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761.1 

35 

36 
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156. 1 
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276.3 

336-5 

396-9 

457-3 
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578.7 

639.6 

700.8 

762.2 
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37 

37-o 

97.0 
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337-5 

397-9 

458.4 

519.0 
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640.7 

701.8 

763.2 
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158.1 
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338-5 

398-9 

459-4 

520.0 

580.8 

641.7 

702.8 

764  2 
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39 

39-° 
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1 59. 1 

219. 1 

279-3 

339-6 

399-9 

460.4 

521.0 

581.8 

642  7 

703.8 

-765.2 
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40 

40.0 
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1 60. 1 

220.2 

280.3 

340.6 

400.9 

461.4 

522.0 

582.8 

6437 

704.9 

766.3 

40 

4.1 

41.0 

IOI.O 

161.1 

221.2 

281.3 

34i-6 

401.9 

462.4 

523.0 

583.8 

644  7 

705.9 

767-3 

41 

42 

42.0 

102.0 

162.1 

2 22. 2 

282.3 

342.6 

402.9 

463-4 

524.0 

584-8 

645  8 

706.9 

768.3 

42 

43 
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IOJ.O 

163.1 

223.2 

283-3 

343-6 

4°3-9 

464.4 

525.0 

585.8 

646.8 

707.9 

769-3 

43 

44 

44.0 

IO4.O 

164.1 

224.2 

|^84-3 

344-6 

404.9 

465.4 

526.0 

586.8 

647.8 

709.0 

770.4 
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225.2 

285-3 

345-6 

405.9 
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527.1 

587.9 

648-8 

710.0 
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45 
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226.2 

286.3 

346.6 

407.0 

467.4 

528.1 

588.9 

649.8 
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772.4 
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107.0 

167. 1 

227.2 

287-3 

347-6 

408.0 

468.4 

529.1 

589.9 

650.8 

712.0 

773-4 
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288.3 

348.6 

409.0 
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CN 

0 
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1225.1 

1 289.2 

1353-7 

1418.6 

1484.1 
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I 
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911.5 
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1036.3 
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1419.7 
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1227.3 
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1355-8 

1420.8 
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851.6 
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1 1 14.0 
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1434.9 
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.927.0 
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1567.6 
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948.7(2 

.OI9.O  2 

090.1  2 

161.9  2 

234.6  2 

308.1  2 

382.6  2 

458.1  2 

534-7 

52  | 

53 

6757  I1 

743-2(1 

811.4 

880.3  * 

949.912 

020.2  2 

091.3  2 

163.x  2 

235.8  2 

309.4  2 

383-9  2 

459.4  2 

536.0 

53  I 

54 

676.8  1 

744.4  1 

812.6 

881.5  1 

951.0  2 

021-3  2 

092.5  2 

164.3  2 

237.0  2 

310.6  2 

385.1  2 

460.7  2 

537-2 

54  1 

55 

678.0  1 

745-5  * 

813.7  i 

882.6  i 

952.2  2 

022.5  2 

093.7  2 

165.5  2 

238.2  2 

311.8  2 

386.4  2 

461.9  2 

538-5 

55 

56 

679.1  |i 

746.6  1 

814.9  1 

883.8-1 

9334  2023.7  2 

094.9  2 

166.7  2 

239.4  2 

3*3  * 2 

387.6  2 

463.2  2 

539-8 

56\ 

57 

680.2  i 

747.8  1 

816.0  1 

884.9  * 

954-5  2 

024.9  2 

096.1  2 

167.9  2 

240.7  2 

3*4-3  2 

388.9  2 

464.5  2 

541. 1 

57 

58  1 

681.3  I1 

748.9  1 

817.2  [ 

886.1  1 

955-7  2 

026.0  2 

097.3  2 

169.1  2 

241.9  2 

3*5-5  2 

390.2  2 

465.8  2 

542.4 

58 

59  1 

6S2.4  ji 

750.0  1 

818.3  |* 

887.2  (1 

956.9  2 

027.2  2 

098.5  2 

*70-3  2 

243.1  2 

3*6.7  2 

39* -4  2 

467.0  2 

543-7 

59  I 

Imin. 

M.  P. 

vr.  p. 

M.  P.  j 

M.  P.  | 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

VI.  p. 

VI.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P.  r 

nin.l 

|d.  1. 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3* 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

JL.1 

>. 

Vol.  XXIII,  Yy 


meridional  parts. 


D.l. 

39 

- 43 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

5° 

5i 

D.  1. 

min. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.P. 

M.  P. 

M.P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

mu. 

o 

>345-° 

2622.7 

1701.6  2 

.781.7 

863.1 

2945-7 

S°3°-o  ; 

S"5-6  5 

202.8 

5291.6  : 

1382.1  3 

1474-5  3 

5568.8 

0 

i 

1546.2 

1624.0 

702.9 

.783.1 

1864.5 

1947.2  s 

°3I-4 

5U7.0 

5204.2 

J293-I 

5383-6 

5476-I 

1570.4 

1 

2 

^347-3 

2625.3 

!7°4-3 

1784.4 

1865.8 

1948.6 

5032.8 

5118.5 

5205.7 

3294-6 

5385-2 

5477-6 

5572.0 

2 

3 

2548.8 

2626.6 

1705.6 

1785.8 

1867.2 

2950.0 

5034.3 

5”9-9 

5207.2 

3296.1 

5386.7 

5479-2 

5573-6 

3 

4 

1550.1 

2627.9 

2706.9 

1787. 1 

1868.5 

2951.4 

5°35-6 

3121.4 

3208.6 

3297-5 

5388.2 

3480.7 

3575-2 

4 

5 

J33I*4 

2629.2 

2708.3 

2788.5 

1870.0 

2952.8 

3037.0 

3122.8 

3210.1 

3299.0 

3389-7 

3482.3 

3576-8 

5 

6 

2332-7 

2630.5 

2709.6 

2789.8 

2871.3 

2954.2 

3°38-4 

3124.2 

3211.6 

3300-5 

3391-3 

3483-9 

3578.4 

6 

7 

2554.0 

2631.9 

2710.9 

2791.2 

2872.7 

2955.6 

3039.8 

3125.7 

32i3-o 

3302.0 

3392.8 

3485-4 

3580.0 

7 

8 

2555-3 

2653.2 

2712.2 

2792.5 

2874.1 

2957.0 

3°4I-3 

3 I27- 1 

32I4-5 

3303-5 

3394-3 

3487-o 

3581.6 

8 

9 

2556.6 

2634.5 

2713.6 

2793.8 

2875.4 

2958.4 

3042.7 

3 128.6 

3216.0 

33°5-° 

3395-9 

3488.5 

3583-2 

9 

IO 

2557.8 

2635.8 

2714.9 

2795.1 

2876.8 

2959.8 

3°44- 1 

3130,0 

32i7-4 

3306.5 

3397-4 

3490.1 

3584.8 

10 

ii 

2559.! 

2637. 1 

2716.2 

2796.5 

2878.2 

2961. 1 

3°45-5 

3i3i-5 

3218.9 

3308.0 

3398  9 

3491-7 

3586.4 

1 1 

12 

2560.4 

2638.4 

2717.5 

2797.9 

2S79.5 

2962.5 

3047.0 

3*329 

3220.4 

3309-5 

3400.4 

3493-2 

3588.0 

12 

!3 

2561.7 

2639.7 

2718.9 

2799.3 

2880.9 

2963.9 

3048.4 

3I34-3 

3221.9 

33110 

3402.0 

3494-8 

3589-5 

13 

H 

2563.0 

2641.0 

2720.2 

2800.6 

2882.3 

2965.3 

3049.8 

3i35-8 

3223-3 

3312-5 

34°3-5 

3496-3 

359i-i 

14 

T5 

25643 

2642.3 

2721.5 

2802.0 

2883.7 

2966.7 

3°51-2 

3137-2 

3224.8 

33i4-o 

3405 -o 

3497-9 

3592-7 

15 

16 

2565.6 

2645.6 

2722.9 

2803.3 

2885.0 

2968.1 

3052.6 

3138-7 

3226.3 

33I5-5 

3406.6 

3499-5 

3594-3 

16 

i7 

2566.9 

2644.9 

2724.2 

2804.7 

2886.4 

2969.5 

3°54-1 

3140-1 

3227.7 

33i7-o 

3408.1 

3501.0 

3595-9 

17 

18 

2568.2 

2646.3 

2725.5 

2806.0 

2887.8 

2970.9 

3°55-5 

3141.6 

3229.2 

33i8-5 

3409.6 

3502.6 

3597-5 

18 

19 

2569.5 

2647.6 

2726.9 

2807.4 

2889.2 

2972.3 

3056.9 

3i43-o 

3230-7 

3320.0 

34H-2 

3504-2 

3599-1 

19 

20 

2570.7 

2648.9 

2728.2 

2808.8 

2890.5 

2973-7 

3058-3 

3I44-5 

3232.2 

3321-5 

3412-7 

35°5-7 

3600.7 

20 

21 

2572.0 

2650.2 

2729-5 

2810.1 

2891.9 

2975.1 

3°59-7 

3*45-9 

3233-6 

3323-1 

34H-2 

3507  3 

3602.3 

21 

22 

2573-3 

2651.5 

2730.8 

281 1.4 

2893-3 

2976.5 

3061.2 

3I47-4 

32351 

3324-6 

34I5-8 

3508.9 

3603.9 

22 

23 

2574.6 

2652.8 

2732.2 

281 2.8 

2894.7 

2977.9 

3062.6 

3148.8 

3236.6 

3326.1 

34I7-3 

35io-5 

3605.5 

23 

24 

2575-9 

2654.1 

2733-5 

2814.1 

2896.0 

2979.3 

3064.0 

3150-3 

3238.1 

3327-6 

3418.8 

3512.0 

3607.1 

24 

25 

2577.2 

2655.5 

2734-8 

2815.5 

2897.4 

2980.7 

3065.4 

3i5i-7 

3239-5 

3329-1 

3420.4 

3513-6 

3608.7 

25 

26 

2578.5 

2656.8 

2736.2 

2816.8 

2898.8 

2982.1 

3066.9 

3I53-2 

3241.0 

3330-6 

3421-9 

35i5-i 

3610.3 

26 

27 

3579-7 

2658.1 

2737-5 

2818.2 

2900.2 

2983-5 

3068.3 

3I54-6 

3242-5 

3332;I 

3423-5 

35i6.7 

3611.9 

27 

28 

2581.1 

2659.4 

2738.8 

2819.3 

2901.5 

2984.9 

3069.7 

3156.1 

3244.0 

3333-6 

3425-o 

35i8-3 

3613-6 

28 

29 

2582.4 

2660.7 

2740.2 

2820.9 

2902.9 

2986.3 

3071. 1 

3I57-5 

3245-5 

3335-1 

3426.5 

35I9-8 

3615.2 

29 

3° 

2583.7 

2662.0 

2741.5 

2822.3 

2904.3 

2987.7 

3072.6 

3 '59-o 

3246.9 

3336-6 

3428.1 

3521-4 

3616.8 

30 

3i 

2585.0 

2663.3 

2742.9 

2823.6 

2905.7 

2989.1 

3074.0 

3160.4 

3248.4 

3338.1 

3429.6 

3523-o 

3618.4 

3i 

32 

2586.3 

2664.6 

2744.2 

2825.0 

2907.1 

2990.5 

3°75-4 

3*6i-9 

3249.9 

3339-6 

3431-2 

3524.6 

3620.0 

32 

33 

2587  6 

2666.0 

2745-5 

2826.3 

2908.4 

2991.9 

3076.9 

3i63-3 

3251-4 

334i*i 

3432-7 

3526.1 

3621.6 

33 

34 

25S8.9 

2667.3 

2746.9 

3827.7 

2909.7 

2 993 -3 

3078.3 

3164.8 

3252.9 

3342-7 

3434-2 

3527-7 

3623.2 

34 

33 

2590.2 

2668.6 

2748.2 

2829.0 

291 1.2 

2994.7 

3°79-7 

3166.2 

3254-4 

3344-2 

3435-8 

3529  3 

3624.8 

35 

36 

259I-5 

26699 

2749-5 

2830.4 

2912.6 

2996.1 

3081.1 

3167.7 

3255-8 

3345-7 

3437-3 

3530.9 

3626.4 

36 

37 

2592.8 

2671.2 

2750.9 

2831.8 

2914.0 

2997-5 

5082.6 

3169.1 

3257-3 

3347-2 

3438.9 

3532.4 

3628.0 

37 

38 

2594.1 

2672.5 

2752.2 

2833.1 

29I5-3 

2998.9 

3084.0 

3170.6 

3258.8 

3348-7 

3440.4 

3534-o 

3629.6 

38 

39 

2595-4 

2673.9 

2753-5 

2834-5 

2916.7 

3000-3 

3085.4 

3172-1 

3260.3 

335°-i 

3442.0 

3535-6 

3631-1 

39 

40 

2596.7 

2673.1 

2754-9 

2835.8 

2918.1 

3001.8 

3086.9 

3I73-5 

3261.8 

3351-7 

3443-5 

3537-2 

3632.9 

40 

41 

2598.0 

2676.5 

2756.2 

2837.2 

2919.5 

3003.2 

3088.3 

3*75-0 

3263-3 

3353-2 

3445-o 

3538-8 

3634-5 

41 

42 

2599-3 

2677.8 

2757.6 

2838.6 

2920.9 

3004.6 

3089.7 

3176.4 

3264-7 

3354-8 

3446.6 

354°-3 

3636-1 

42 

43 

2600.6 

2679.1 

2758.9 

2S39.9 

2922.3 

3006.0 

3091-2 

3I77-9 

3266.2 

3356-3 

3448-i 

3541-9 

3637-7 

43 

44 

2601.9 

2680.5 

2760.2 

2841.3 

2923.6 

3007.4 

3092.6 

3179-3 

3267.7 

3357-8 

3449-7 

3543-5 

3639-3 

44 

43 

2603.2 

2681.8 

2761.5 

2842.6 

2925.0 

3008.8 

3094.0 

3180.8 

3269.2 

3359-3 

3451-2 

3545-1 

3640-9 

45 

46 

2604.5 

2683.1 

2762.9 

2844.0 

2926.4 

3010.2 

3°95-5 

3i82-3 

3270.7 

3360.8 

3452-8 

3546-7 

3642-5 

46 

47 

2605.8 

2684.4 

2764.3 

2845.4 

2927.8 

3011.6 

3096.9 

3183-7 

3272.2 

3362-3 

3454-3 

3548.2 

3644.2 

47 

48 

2607.1 

2685.7 

2765.6 

2846.7 

2929.2 

3OI3-° 

3098-3 

3185.2 

3273-7 

3363-9 

3455-9 

3549-8 

3645.8 

4s 

49 

2608.4 

2687.1 

2766.9 

2848.1 

2930.6 

3OI4-4 

3099.8 

3 186.6 

3275-2 

3365-4 

3457-4 

355 1>4 

3647-4 

49 

5° 

2609.7 

2688.4 

2768.3 

2849.5 

2932.0 

3oi5-8 

3IOI. 2 

3188.1 

3276.6 

3366.9 

3459-o 

3553-o 

3649.0 

50 

31 

261 1. 0 

2689.7 

2769.6 

2850. S 

2933-3 

3OI7-2' 

3102.6 

3189.6 

3278.1 

3368.4 

3460.5 

3554  6 

3650.6 

5i 

32 

2612.3 

2691.0 

2771.0 

2852.2 

2934-7 

3oi8-7 

3104.1 

3i9i-0 

3279.6 

3369-9 

3462  1 

3556-i 

3652-3 

52 

53 

2613.6 

2692.3 

2772-3 

2853.6 

2936.1 

3020.1 

3105.6 

3192-5 

3281.1 

3371-5 

3463-6 

3557-7 

3653-9 

53 

34 

2614.9 

2693.7 

2773-7 

2854.9 

2937-5 

3021.3 

3107.0 

3194.0 

3282.6 

3373-o 

3465-2 

3559-3 

3635-5 

54 

53 

2616.2 

2695.0 

2775.0 

2856.3 

2938.9 

3022.9 

3108.4 

3195-4 

3284.1 

3374-5 

3466.7 

3560.9 

3657.1 

55 

56 

2617.5 

2696.3 

2776.4 

2837.7 

2940.3 

3°24-3 

3io9-8 

3196.9 

3285.6 

3376.0 

346S.3 

3562.5 

3658.7 

56 

57 

2618.8 

2697.6 

2777.7 

2859.1 

2931.7 

3025.7 

31H.2 

3198.4 

3287.1 

3377-6 

3469.8 

3564-1 

3660.4 

57 

5« 

2620.1 

2699.0 

2779.0 

2860.5 

2943.1 

3027.1 

3H2.7 

3199.8 

3288.6 

3379-1 

3471-4 

3565-7 

3662.0 

58 

59 

2621.4 

2700.3 

2780.4 

2861 .8 

2944.4 

3028.5 

3H4.1 

3201.3 

3290.1 

3380.6 

3473-o 

3567-3 

3663.6 

59 

min 

M.  P 

M.  P. 

M.P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

min. 

D.l 

• 39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

5i 

D.  F. 

MERIDIONAL  PARTS. 


D.  i 

52 

M.  P. 

53 

54 

55 

5.6 

57 

58 

59 

60 

M.  P. 

61 

62 

63 

64 

l).i. 

min. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

min. 

0 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

3665.2 

3666.9 

3668.5 

3670.1 
367*-7 
3^73-4 
3675-° 

3676.6 

3678.2 
3679-9 
3681.5 

3763-8 

3765-5 

3767-* 

3768.8 

3770.4 

3772- 1 

3773- 8 
3775-4 
3777- * 

3778.8 

3780.4 

3864.7 
3866.4 
3868.1 

3869.8 

3871-5 

3873- 2 

3874- 9 

3876.6 

3878.3 

3880.0 

3881.7 

3968.0 
3969-7 
397* -5 

3973-2 

3975-o 

3976.7 

3978.4 

3980.2 

3982.0 
3983-7 

3985-5 

4073-9 

4075-7 

4077-5 

4079-3 

4081.1 

4082.9 
4084.7 
4086.5 
4088.3 

4090. 1 

4091.9 

4182.6 

4184.5 

4*86.3 

4188.2 

4190.0 
4191.8 
4*93-7 
4*95-5 
4*97-4 

4199.2 

4201. 1 

4294.3 

4296.2 

4298.1 

4300.0 

4301.9 

4303-8 

4505-7 

4307.6 

43°9-5 
43  * * -4 
43*3-2 

4409.2 

44*1.1 

44*3-1 

44*5-o 

4417.0 

4418.9 

4420.8 

4422.8 

4434.7 

4426.7 
4428.6 

4527.4 

4529.4 
453*-4 
4533-4 
4535-4 
4537-4 
4539-4 

4541.4 

4543-4 

4545-4 

4547-5 

4649.2 

4651-3 

4653-4 

4655-5 

4657-5 

4659.6 

4661.7 

4663.7 

4665.8 

4667.9 

4669.9 

4475-o 

4777-1 

4779-3 

4781.4 

4783-5 

4785.7 

4787.8 

4790.0 

4792.1 

4794.2 

4796.4 

4905-0 

4907.2 

4909.4 

491 1.6 
4913-8 
4916.0 

4918.2 

4920.4 

4922.6 
4924.8 
4927-1 

5039-4 

5041.7 

5044.0 

5046.3 
5048.6 

5050.8 
5053-2 
5055-5 

5057-7 

5060.0 

5062.3 

0 

r 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 
12 

*3 

14 

*5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

3683.1 

3684.8 
3686.4 
3688.0 

3689.7 

369*-3 

3692.9 
3694.6 

3696.2 

3697.8 

3782.1 
3783-8 
3785-5 
3787-I 
3788.8 

379°-5 

3792.1 

3793-8 

3795-5 

3797-2 

3883-4 

3885.1 

3886.8 
3888.6 

3890-3 

3892.0 

3893-7 

3895-4 

3897-* 

3898.8 

3987.2 

3989.0 
399°-7 
3992-5 

3994.2 

3996.0 
3997-7 
3999-5 

4001.3 

4003.0 

4093-7 

4095.5 

4097-3 

4099.1 

4100.9 
4102.7 

4104.5 
4*06.3 

4108.1 

4109.9 

4202.9 

4204.7 

4206.6 

4208.4 
4210.3 
4212. 1 
4214.0 

4215.8 

4217.7 

4219.5 

43*5-i 

43*7-0 

4318.9 

4320.8 

4322.7 

4324.6 

4326.5 

4328.4 

4330-3 

4332-2 

4430.6 

4432.5 

4434-5 

4436.4 

4438.4 

4440.4 
4442.3 

4444-3 

4446.2 

4448.2 

4549-5 
455* -5 
4553-5 
4555-5 
4557-5 
4559-5 

4561.5 

4563.6 

4565.6 

4567.6 

4672.0 

4674.1 

4676.2 

4678.2 

4680.3 

4682.4 

4684.5 

4686.6 

4688.6 

4690.7 

4798.5 

4800.7 

4802.8 

4804.9 

4807.1 

4809.2 

481 1.4 
4813-5 

4815.7 

4817. 5 

4929-3 

493*-5 

4933-7 

4935-9 

4938.1 

4940.4 

4942.6 

4944.8 

4947.0 

4949-3 

5064.6 

5066.9 

5069.2 

5°7*-5 

5073-8 

5076.1 

5078.4 

5080.7 

5083.0 

5085.3 

5087.7 

5090.0 

5092.3 
5094.6 

5096.9 

5099.2 
5*01.5 

5*03-9 

5106.2 

5108.5 

1 1 

12 
*3 
*4 
*5 
16 

*7 

18 

*9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 
3° 

3699-5 

3701. 1 
3702.7 

37°4-4 

3706.0 

3707-7 

3709.3 

3710.9 

3712.6 

37*4-2 

3798.8 

3800.5 

3802.2 

3803.9 

3805.5 

3807.2 

3808.9 

3810.6 

3812.3 
38i3-9 

3900.5 
3902.3 

3904.0 
3905-7 
39°7-4 

3909.1 
3910.9 

3912.6 
39*4-3 

39*6.0 

4004.8 

4006.5 
4008.3 

4010.0 

4011.8 

4013.6 
4oi5-3 

4017. 1 

4018.9 

4020.6 

4*ii-7 
4**3-5 
4*  *5-3 

4117. 1 

41 18.9 
4120.7 
4122.5 

4*24-3 

4126. 1 

4127.9 

4221.4 
4223.2 

4225.1 

4227.0 
4228.8 
4230.7 

4232.5 
4234-4 

4236.2 

4238.1 

4334-2 

4336.1 

4338.o 

4339-9 

434*-8 

4343-7 

4345-6 

4347-5 

4349-4 

4351-3 

4450.2 

4452.1 

4454.-1 

4456.0 

4458.0 

4460.0 

4461.9 

4463.9 

4465.9 
4467.8 

4569.6 

4571.6 
4573-7 
4575-7 
4577-7 
4579-7 

4581.8 

4583.8 

4585.8 

4587.8 

4692.8 

4694.9 

4697.0 

4699.1 

4701.2 

4703.2 

4705-3 

4707.4 

4709.5 

4711.6 

4820.0 

4822.2 

4824.3 

4826.5 

4828.6 

4830.8 

4832.9 

4835-1 

4837-3 

4839.4 

495* -5 
4953-7 

4956.0 
4958.2 

4960.4 
4962.7 
4964.9 

4967.1 

4969.4 
4971.6 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

37*5-9 

37*7-5 

37*9-2 

3720.8 

3722.4 

3724- i 

3725- 7 
3727-4 
3729.0 
3730-7 

3815.6 
38i7-3 

3819.0 

3820.7 
3822.3 

3824.0 

3825.7 
3827-4 

3829.1 

3830-8 

39*7-7 

39*9-5 

3921.2 

3922.9 

3924.6 

3926.4 

3928.1 

3929.8 

393*-5 

3933-3 

4022.4 

4024.2 
4025.9 

4027.7 

4029.5 

4031.2 

4033-0 

4034.8 

4036.6 

4038.3 

4129.7 
4*3*-6 
4*33-4 
4*35-2 
4*37-0 

4138.8 
4140.6 
4142.5 

4*44-3 

4146.1 

4240.0 

4241.8 
4243-7 
4245.6 
4247.4 

42493 

4251.2 

4233.0 

4254.9 
4256.8 

4353-3 

4355-2 

4357-1 

4359-0 

4360.9 

4362.8 

4364.8 
4366.7 
4368.6 
4370.5 

4469.8 

4471.8 
4473-8 
4475-7 
4477-7 
4479-7 
4481.7 

4483.6 

4485.6 

4487.6 

4589.9 

459*-9 

4593-9 

4596.0 

4598.0 

4600.1 

4602.1 

4604. 1 

4606.2 

4608.2 

47*3-7 

4715.8 

47*7-9 

4720.0 

4722.1 

4724.2 

4726.3 

4728.4 
4730-5 
4732.6 

4841.6 

4843.8 

4845.9 

4848.1 
4850.3 

4852.5 

4854.6 
4856.8 
4859.0 

4861.2 

4973-9 

4976.1 

4978.3 

4980.6 

4982.8 

4985.1 

4987-3 

4989.6 

4991.8 

4994.1 

51 10.8 
5**3-* 
5*  *5-5 

5117.8 

5120.1 

5122.5 

5124.8 

5127.1 

5129.5 
5*31.8 

3* 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
5° 

3732-3 

3734- o 

3735- 6 
3737-3 
3738.9 
3740.6 

3742- 2 

3743- 9 
3745-6 
3747-2 

3832-5 

3834- 2 

3835- 8 
3837  5 
3839-2 

3840.9 

3842.6 

3844-3 

3846.0 

3847-7 

3935-o 

3936.7 

3938.5 
3940.2 

394*-9 

3943-7 

3945-4 

3947-1 

3948.9 

3950.6 

4040.1 
4041.9 

4043-6 

4045.4 

4047.2 

4049.0 
4050.8 

4052.5 

4054-3 

4056.1 

4*47-9 

4*49-7 

4151.6 

4*53-4 

4155.2 
4157.0 
4158.8 

4160.7 
4162.5 

4164.3 

4258.6 

4260.5 

4262.4 

4264.3 

4266.1 

4268.0 

4269.9 

4271.8 

4273-6 

4275-5 

4372-5 
43  74-4 

4376.3 

4378.3 

4380.1 

4382.1 
4384.0 

4385-9 

4387-9 

4389.8 

4489.6 

4491.6 
4493-5 
4495-5 
4497-5 
4499-5 
4501.5 

4503-5 
4505-5 
4 5°7-5 

4610.3 

4612.3 

4614.3 

4616.4 

4618.4 

4620.5 

4622.5 

4624.6 

4626.6 

4628.7 

4630.7 

4632.8 

4634.8 

4636.9 

4639.0 

4641.0 

4643.1 

4645.1 

4647.2 

4734-7 
473^-9 
4739-o 
4741. 1 

4743-2 

4745-3 

4747-4 

4749-5 

475**7 

4753-8 

4863.3 

4865.5 

4867.7 
4869.9 
4872.1 

4874.3 

4876.4 

4878.6 

4880.8 
4882.0 

4996.3 

4998.6 

5000.9 

5003.1 

5005.4 

5007.6 

5009.9 

5012.2 

5014.4 

5016.7 

5*34-1 

5*36-5 

5*38-8 

5141. 2 

5*43-5 

5*45-9 

5148.2 
5150.6 
5152.9 
5*55-3 

4* 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
min. 

Dl 

3 748- 9 
3750-5 

3752- 2 

3753- 8 
3755-5 

3757- 2 

3758- 8 
3760.5 
3762.2 

3849.4 

3851.1 
3832.8 

3854-5 

3836.2 

3857-9 

3859.6 

3861.3 
3863.0 

3952-3 

3954- 1 

3955- 8 
3957-6 
3959-3 
3961.0 
3962.8 
3964-5 
3966.3 
M.  P. 

4057-9 

4059.7 

4061.4 
4063.2 

4065.0 

4066.8 
4068.6 

4070.4 

4072.1 

m7p7 

4166.2 
4168.0 
4169.8 
4*7*-7 
4*73-5 
4*75-3 
4*77-2 
4179  0 
4:80.8 

4277.4 

4279-3 

4281.1 

4283.0 

4284.9 

4286.8 

4288.7 

4290.6 

4292.5 
M.  P. 

439*-7 

4393-7 

4395-6 

4397-5 

4399-5 

4401.4 

4403.4 

4405-3 

4407.2 

4509.4 
45*i-4 
45*3-4 
45*5-4 
45*7-4 

4519.4 

4521.4 
4523-4 

4525.4 

4755-9 

4758.0 

4760.1 

4762.3 

4764.4 

4766.5 

4768.6 

4770.8 

4772.9 

4885.2 

4887.4 

4889.6 

4891.8 
4894.0 

4896.2 

4898.4 

4900.6 

4902.8 

5019.0 
5021.2 
5o235 
5025.8 

5028.1 

5030-3 

5032.6 

5°34-9 

5037-2 

515*7.6 

5160.0 

5162.3 

5164.7 

5167.0 

5169.4 

5171.8 

5*74  * 
51765 

5* 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

M.  P 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

min. 

52 

53 

?4 

55 

?7 

?8 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

D.  1. 

Y y 2 
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D.l. 

65 

66  I 

67  1 

68 

69 

7o 

7i 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

D.  1. 

min. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P.  j 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

min. 

o |c X 78.8 

3323-6 

5474.0  5630.9 

5794.6 

5966.0 

6145.7 

6334-9  6534-5 

6745-7 

6970.3 

7210.1 

7467.2 

0 

I 

5181.2 

5326.0 

5476.6  5633.5 

5797-4 

5968.9 

6148.8 

6338-1  |6537-9 

6749.4 

6974.2 

7214.2 

7471-7 

1 

2 

5183.6 

5328-5 

5479-2 

5636.2 

5800.2 

597 1 -8 

6151.9 

6341-4(6541-3 

6753-o 

6978.1 

7218.3 

7476.1 

2 

3 

5186.0 

533°-9 

5481.7 

5638.9 

5803.© 

5974-7 

6155.0 

6344.6 

6544.7 

6756.6 

6981.9 

7222.5 

7480.6 

3 

4 

5188.3 

5333-4 

5484-3 

5641.5 

5805.8 

5977-7 

6158.0 

6347.8 

6548.2 

6760.3 

6985.8 

7226.6 

7485.0 

4 

5 

5190.7 

5335-9 

5486.9 

5644.2 

5808.6 

5980.6 

6161. 1 

6351.1 

6551.6 

6763.9 

6989.7 

7230.8 

7489.5 

5 

6 

5I93-T 

5338-3 

5489.4 

5646.9 

5811.4 

5983-5 

6164.2 

6354-3 

6555.0 

6767.6 

6993.6 

7234-9 

7494.0 

6 

7 

5195.4! 

5340.8 

5492.0 

5649.6 

5814.2 

5986.5 

6167.3 

6357.6 

6558.5 

6771.2 

6997.3 

7239-1 

7498.5 

7 

8 

51 97-8 15343-3 

5494.6 

5652-3 

581 7.0 

5989.4 

6170.4 

6360.9 

6561.9 

6774.9 

7001.4 

7243-3 

7502.9 

8, 

9 

5200.2 

5345-7 

5497-1 

5655.0 

5819.8 

5992.4 

6i73-5 

6364.1 

6565.4 

6778.5 

7005.3 

7247-5 

7507.4 

9 

10  ! 

5202.6 

5348.2 

5499-7 

5657.6 

5822.6 

5995-3 

6176.6 

6367.4 

6568.8 

6782.2 

7009.2 

7251.6 

75ii-9 

10 

1 1 

5203.0 

535°-7 

5502-3 

5660.3 

5825.4 

5998.3 

6179.7 

6370.6 

6572-3 

6785.8 

7013-1 

7255.8 

7516.4 

1 1 

12 

5207-3 

5353  2 

5504.9 

5663.0 

5828.2 

6001 .2 

6182.8 

6373-9 

6575-7 

6789.5 

7017.0 

7260.0 

7520.9 

12 

J3 

5209.7 

5355-6 

5507-4 

5665.7 

5831.0 

6004. 2 

6185.9 

6377.2 

6579.2 

6793.2 

7020.9 

7264.2 

7525-4 

13 

14 

5212. 1 

5358-1 

5510.0 

5668.4 

5833-9 

6007.1 

6189.0 

6380.5 

6582.6 

6796.9 

7024.8 

726S.4 

7530.0 

14 

15 

5214.5 

5360.6 

5512.6 

5671.1 

5836.7 

6010.1 

6192.1 

6583-7 

6586. 1 

6800.5 

7028.7 

7272.6 

7534-5 

15 

16 

5216.9 

5363- 1 

5515.2 

5673-8 

5839-5 

6013.0 

6195.2 

6387.0 

6589.5 

6804. 2 

7032.7 

7276.8 

7539-o 

16 

11 

52I9-3 

5365-6 

5517.8 

5676.5 

5842.3 

6016.0 

6198.3 

6390.3 

6593.0 

6807.9 

7036.6 

7281.0 

7543-6 

17 

18 

5221.7 

5368.1 

5520.4 

5679.2 

5845.2 

6019.0 

6201.4 

6393.6 

6596.5 

681 1.6 

7040.5 

7285.2 

7548.1 

18 

19 

5224.1 

5370-5 

5523-o 

5681.9 

5848.0 

6021.9 

6204.6 

6396.9 

6600.0 

6815.3 

7044.5 

7289.4 

7552-7 

19 

20 

5226.5  5373.0 

5525-6 

5684.6 

5850.8 

6024.9 

6207.7 

6400. 2 

6603.4 

6819.0 

7048.4 

7293-7 

7557-2 

20 

21 

5228.9 

5375-5 

5528.2 

5687-3 

5853-7 

6027.9 

6210.8 

6403.5 

6606.9 

6822.7 

7052.4 

7297.9 

7561.8 

21 

22 

523I-3 

5378.0 

5530.8 

5690.0 

3856.5 

6030.8 

6213.9 

6406.8 

6610.4 

6826.4 

7056.3 

7302.1 

7566.3 

22 

23 

5233-7 

538o.j 

5533-4 

5692.8 

5859-3 

6033.8 

6217.1 

6410.1 

6613.9 

6830.1 

7060.3 

7306.4 

7570-9 

23 

24 

5236-! 

5383-0 

5536-o 

5695-5 

5862.2 

6036.8 

6220.2 

64'3-4 

6617.4 

6835.8 

7064.2 

7310.6 

7575-5 

24 

25 

5238-5 

5385-5 

5538.6 

5698.2 

5865.0 

6039.8 

6223.3 

6416.7 

6620.9 

6837.6 

7068.2 

7314-9 

7580.1 

25 

26 

5240.9 

5388.0 

5541.2 

5700.9 

5867.9 

6042.7 

6226.5 

6420.0 

6624.4 

6841.3 

7072.2 

73i9-i 

7584-7 

26 

27 

5243-3 

5390-5 

5543-8 

5703-6 

5870.7 

6045.7 

6229.6 

6423-3 

6627.9 

6845.0 

7076.2 

7323-4 

7589-3 

27 

28 

3245-7 

5393-o 

5546-4 

5706.3 

5873-5 

6048.7 

6232.7 

6426.6 

6631.4 

6848.7 

7080.1 

7327-7 

7593-9 

28 

29 

5248.1 

5395-5 

5549.0 

5709.1 

58764 

6051.7 

6235.9 

6429.9 

6635.0 

6852.5 

7084.1 

7332-o 

7598-5 

29 

3° 

5250.5 

5398.0 

5551.6 

5711.8 

9879-3 

6054.7 

6239.0 

6433-2 

6638.5 

6856.2 

7088.1 

73 36- 2 

7603.1 

3° 

31 

5252.9 

5400.5 

5554-2 

57H-5 

5S82.1 

6057.7 

6242.2 

6436.6 

6642.0 

6860.0 

7092.1 

734°-4 

7607.7 

31 

32 

5255-3 

5403.0 

5556.8 

5717-3 

5885.0 

6060.7 

6245-3 

6439.9 

6645.5 

6863.7 

7096.1 

7344-8 

7612.3 

32 

33 

5257-7 

5405.6 

5559-5 

5720.0 

5887.8 

6063.7 

6248.5 

6443.2 

6649. 1 

6867.5 

7100. 1 

7349-1 

7617.0 

33 

34 

5260.1 

5408.1 

5562.1 

5722.7 

5890.7 

6066.7 

6251.7 

6446.6 

6652.6 

6871.2 

7104.1 

7353-4 

7621.6 

34 

35 

5262.6 

5410.6 

5564-7 

5725-5 

5893.6 

6069.7 

6254.8 

6449.9 

6656.1 

6875.0 

7108.2 

7357-7 

7626.3 

35 

3 6 

5263.0 

54i5-i 

5567-3 

5728.2 

5896.4 

6072.7 

6258.0 

6453-3 

6659.7 

6878.7 

7112.2 

7362.0 

7630.9 

36 

37 

5267.4 

5415.6 

5569.9 

573i-o 

5899-3 

6075.7 

6261.2 

6456.6 

6663.2 

6882.5 

71 16.2 

7366.4 

7635-6 

37 

3« 

5269.8 

5418.1 

5572.6 

5733-7 

5902.2 

6078.8 

6264.4 

6460.0 

6666.8 

6886.3 

7120.2 

737°-7 

7 640. 2 

38 

39 

5272.3 

5420.7 

5575-2 

3736-4 

I5905.1 

6081.8 

6267.5 

6463-3 

6670.3 

6890. 1 

7124-3 

7375-o 

7644.9 

39 

40 

5274-7 

5423-2 

5577-8 

5739-2 

5907.9 

6084.8 

6270.7 

6466. 7 

6673.9 

6893. S 

7128.3 

7379-4 

7649.6 

40 

41 

5277.1 

5425-7 

5580.5:5741.9 

5910.8 

6087.8 

6273  9 16470.0 

6677.4 

6897.6 

7132-3 

7383-7  I7654-3 

41 

42 

5279-5 

5428.2 

7583-i 

3744-7 

59I3-7 

6090.8 

6277.1 

6472.4 

6681.0  6901 .4 

71364 

7388.0 

7659.0 

42 

43 

3282.0 

5430-8 

5585-7 

5747-5 

5916.6 

6093.9 

6280.3  16476.8 

6684.6  ,690c.  2 

7140.4 

7392-4 

7663.7 

43  , 

44 

5284.4 

5433-3 

5588.4  5750.2 

59I9-5 

6096.9 

6283.5  6480.1 

6688.1 

6909.0 

7I44-5 

7396.8 

7668.4 

44 

45 

15286.8 

5435-8 

559i-o 

3753-o 

5922.4 

6099.9 

6286.6 

6483.5 

6691.7  6912.8 

7148.6 

74oi-i 

7673-1 

45 

46 

5289.3 

5438-4 

5593-7 

5759-7 

5925.2 

6103.0 

6289.8 

6486.9 

61.95.3  6916.6  7152.6 

7405-5 

7677.8 

46 

47 

5291.7 

5440.9 

5596-3 

5758-5 

592S.1 

6106.0 

6293.0 

6490.3 

6698.9  6920.4  71 56.7 

7409.9 

7682.6 

47 

48 

5294.2 

5443-5 

7599-o 

5761.3 

593i-o 

6109.] 

6296.2 

6493.6 

6702.4  6924.2 

7160.8 

7414.2 

7687.3 

48 

49 

5296.6 

5446.0 

5601.6  5764.0 

59.33-9 

61 12. 1 

6299.4 

6497.0 

6706.0 

6928. 1 

7164.9  7418.6 

7692.0 

49 

5° 

5299.0 

3448.5 

5604.315766.8 

5936.8 

61 15. 1 

6302.7 

6500.4 

6709.6:6931.9 

7 169.0 

7423.0 

7696.8 

5o 

51 

5301-5 

5451. 1 

3606.9  ,5769.6 

5939-7 

61 18.2 

6305.9 

6503.8 

6713.2 

6935-7 

7173.0 

7427-4 

7701.5 

5i 

52 

5303-9 

5453-6 

5609.615772.3 

5942.6 

6121.2 

6309.1 

6507.2 

6716.8:6939.5 

7177.1 

7431.8 

7706.3 

52 

53 

53°6-3 

5456.2 

56l2.2 

5775- 1 

5945-5 

6124.3 

63i2-3 

6510.6 

6720.4  6943.4  7181.2 

7436.2 

77ii-o 

53 

54 

5308.8 

5458-7 

5614.9  5777.9  5948.5 

6127.4 

63i5-5 

6514.0 

6724.0 

6947.2 

7185-3 

7440.6 

7715.8 

54 

55 

53 1 1-3 

546i-3 

5617.5 

5780.7  15951.4 

6130.4 

6318.7 

6517.4 

6727.6 

6951.1 

7189.5 

7445-° 

7720.6 

55 

56 

53I3-7 

5463.  S 

5620.2 

5783-5  5934.3 

6i33-5 

6322.0 

6520.8  16751.2 

6954.9 

7193.6 

7449-5 

7725.4 

56 

57 

5316.2 

5466.4 

5622.9 

5786.2 

5957-2 

6136.5 

6325.2 

6524.2  ,6754.9 

6958.8 

7197.7 

7453-9 

773°-2 

57 

5« 

5318.6 

5468.9 

5625.5 

5789.0 

5960.1 

6139.6 

6328.4 

6527.6 

6738-5 

6962.6 

7201.8 

7458-3 

7735-o 

58 

59 

5321.1 

5471-5 

5628.2 

5791.815963.0 

6142.7 

633I-7 

653 !-0 

6742.1  (6966.5 

7205.9 

7462.8 

7739-8 

59 

min. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  ?. 

M.  P. 

min 

D.l 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

7i 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

D.  1 

MERIDIONAL  PARTS. 


D.  1. 

78 

min. 

M.P. 

0 

7744.6 

1 

7749  4 

2 

7754-2 

3 

7759.0 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 
12 
33 
H 
33 

16 

17 

1 8 

39 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


79 


80 


M.  P.  M.  P. 


8056.2 
8061 .5 


7768.5  18072.0 
7773-5  807 7-3 

7778.4  8082.6 
7783.218087.9 
7788.1 J8093. 2 
7793-°  8098.5 
7797.8  8103.8 
7802.7  ,8109  2 

7807.6  |8i  14.5 

78 12.5  ;8 1 1 9.8 

7817.4.8125.2 
7822.3  18130.6 
7827.2)8135.9 

7832.2  8141.3 
7837.1  8x46.7 


8o43-7  8375-3 
8051.0 18381.0 


8386.8 
8392.6 


81 


8# 


M.  P.  M.  P. 


8739-1 

8745-5 

8751.9 

8758-3 


7842.0  8152.1 
7847^8157.5 
7851.9 18162.9 
7856.9 ,8168.3 
7861.9)8173.7 

17866.8  18179.2 

7871.8  8184.6 

27  7876.8  ,8  IQO.  1 

28  I7881. 8 18195.5 

29  (7886.8  18201.0 

30  [789 1 . 8 .8206.5 

31  17896.8:8212.0 

32  7901.9 (82-17.5 

33  7906.0  I8223.O 

34  79 1 1 -9 ;S228.5 

35 

36 

V 

33 

39 

40 


8398.3  8764.8 
8404. 1 
8409.9 

5415.8 
842  r.6 

8427.4 
8433-3 
8439.! 

8445.0 

8450.9 
8456.8 

8462.6 

8468.6 

8474.5 


8771.2 

8777-7 

8784.1 

8790.6 

8797.1 

8803.6 

8810.1 

8816.6 

8823.2 

8829.7 

8836.3 

8842.8 

8549.4 


8480.4  8856.0 


8486.2 
849  2 -3 

8498.2 

8504.2 

8510.2 

8516.2 

8522.2 

8528.2 

8534-2 

8540.2 

8546.2 

8552-3 


8558.4 

8564.4 

8570.3 

8576.6 

8582.7 
8588.9 

8595.0 

8601. 1 

8607.3  WJ. 

8613.5  9oc4-6 


9H5-5 

9152.7 

9359-9 

9167.2 

9174.4 

9181.6 
9188.9 

9196.2 

9203.5 

9210.8 

9218.1 

9225.4 

9232.7 

9240.2 

9247.6 
9255.0 

9262.4 

9269.9 

9277.3 


83  I 84 

M.  P.  M.  P. 


9603.9  10137.0 


8862.6  9284.8 


8869.3 

8875-9 


8882.6  9307.3 


9614.1 
9622.4 
9630 
9638.9 

9647.2 

9655-5 


9663.8  10204.6 


9672.2 

9680.6 

9689.0 


9292-3 

9299.8 


8889 

8895.9 

8902.6 

8909.3 

8916.0 

8922.7 

8929.5 

8936.2 

8943.0 

8949.8 

8956.6 

8963.4 

8970.2 

8977.1 

8983.9 
8990.8 

8997.7 


7917.0(8234.1 

7922.1  8239.6 

7927.1  8243.1 

7932.2  S250.7 

7937-3  i8256-3 
7942.4(8261.8  

41  I7947.5  18267.4 18619.6  !9oi  1.5 

42  7932.6  ,8273.0  18625.8  9018.4 

43  7957-7  !^278-6  (8632.0  19025.4 

44  7962.818284.28638.219032.3 
'8644.5  19039-3 
8650.7  '9046.3 
8656.9  9053.3 
8663.2  9060.3 
8669.5  )9q67-3 


45  7968.0  8289.9 

46  17973- 1 (8295-5 

47  7978.218301.1 

48  7983.4  8306.8 

49  ’7988.518312.4 


5°  7993-7  (8318.1  '8675.7  9074-4 

51  [7998.9 18323.8  (86S2.o  19081.4 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 


8004.0 ,8329.4 18688.3  9088.5 
(S009.2  [8335.1  (8694.6  [9095.6 
(8014.4  8340.8  (8701.0  9102.7 
18019.6  [8346.6  8707.3  9109.8 
8024.8  18352,3  18713.6  [9116.9 
[8030.0  8358.0 ,8720.0  9 1 24.0 
18035.3  8363-7  8726.4(9131.2 


93x4.8 

9322.4 
933°-° 
9337-6 
9345-2 
9352-8 

9360.4 
9368.1 


9697.4 

9705.8 

9714.2 

9722.7 
973 1 
9739-7 

9748.3 

9756.8 

9765.4 
97740 
9782.7 

979 1 ‘3 

9800.0 
9808.6 
98i7-3 

9826.1 


10146.6 

10156.2 

10165.8 

I0175-4 

10185.1 

10194.8 


85 

M.  P. 


10764. 

10776.2 

10787.7 

io799-3 

10810.8 


86 


M.  P. 


1 0822.6  1 1605.0 


10214.4 

10224.2 

10234.0 


10243.8 
1 0253. 7 
10263.6 
10273. c 

10283.5 

10293.5 


10344.0 
I0354-1 
io364-3 
1 03  74-5 
10384.8 

10395.0 
9834.8  10405.3 


10834.2 

10845.9 

10857.7 

10869.6 

10881.4 


10893.3 

10905.2 

10917.2 
10929.1 
1 094 1 

io953-3 


1 1532.6 

1 3547-° 
11561.4 

"575-9 
1 159°-5 


1 1619.7 
11634^ 
11649.3 
11664.1 
11679 


87 

M.  P. 


io3°3-5  10965-5 
1 °3 13-6 
io323  7 
io333-8 


I0977-7 


9375-8 

9383-5 

9391.2 

9398.9 

9406.6 
9414.4 
9422.1 

9429.9 
9437-8 

9445.6 


9843.6 

9852.4 

9861.3 

9870.1 

9879.0 


10415.7 
10426.2 
10436.6 
10447. 1 
10457.5 


9887.8 10468.0 
9S96. 7 j 1 047S.5 
9905.7110489. 1 
9914.6)10499.7 


9453-4 
9461.3 
9469. 1 
9477.0 

9484.9 

9492.9 

9500.8 

9505.8 


9923.6 

9932.7 
9943-7 
995°- 8 

9959.8 

9968.9 
9978.0 
9987. 


10510.4 

J0521.1 

10531.8 

10542.6 


io553-3 
10564.1 
1 0574.9 
10585.8 
9996.3  10596.7 


10014.8 

10024.0 


9516.8  10033.^ 

9524.8  [10042.6 
9532.9)10051.9 

9540.9  10061.3 


9548.9 

9557-Q 

9565.1 

9573-2 

9581.4 

9589.5 


59J8040.5  8369.5  [8732.7  19138.4:9597 


min. 
D.  1. 


M.  P. 

"78 


M.  P. 

79 


M.  P. 
So 


M.  P. 
87“ 


M.  P. 


82 


10005.5  10607.6 

10618.6 
0629.7 

10640.8 

10651.9 

10663.0 

10674.1 

10685.3 
10696.5 

10707.7 

10719. 1 

10730.4 

10741.8 
10753-3 
M.  P. 


10070.6 

10080.0 

10089.4 

10098.9 

10108.4 

101 17.9 

10127.4 


M.  P. 

~8T 


84 


1 1002.2 
1 1014.5 
1 1026.9 

1 1039.3 

1 1051.7 
1 1064.2 

1 1076.8 


1 1694.  c 

1 1709.1 

1 1724.2 


1 1739.4  12800.7 


"754-7 
1 1770.0 
11785.4 
1 1800.9 


10989.9  11816.4 

"832 

1 1847.6 
11863.4 
11879.2 
1 1895.1 

11911.0 

11927.1 


11089.3  1 1943.1 

"959-3 
"975.6 
11991.9 


11102.0 

1 1 1 14.6 
1 1 127.4 

1 1140. 1 
1 1 152.9 
11165.8 

1 1 178.7  12058.2 

1 1 191.7  12074.9 


1 1204.7 


1 1217. 7 12108.6 


11230.8 
1 1244.0 
H257 


1 1270.5 

11283.8 
11297.1 

1 1310. 5 

11324.0 

"337-6 

11351.1 

11364.8 
11378.4 

1 1392.2 


1 1406.0 
1 1419.8 

"433-7 

1 1447.7 

1 1461.7 

11475.8 

1 1489.9 

1 1504. 1 
"5lS-3 


M.  P. 


8? 


12522.3 

12541.4 

1 2560.7 

1 2580.0 

12599.5 

12619.1 

12638.8 

12658.6 

12678.6 

12698.6 

12718.8 


88 


M.  P. 


12739-1 

1 2759-5 
12780.0 


12821.5 

12842.5 

1 2863.5 
12884.7 
1 2906.0 
12927.4 


13916.6 
1 3945 -4 
1 397-1-4 

14003.7 

14033.2 

14063.0 

14093.0 

14123.3  16726.2 


I4I53-9 

14184.7 

14215.8 


J3OI4-4 

13036.6 

13058.8 
13081.2 

13103.8 
13126.5 
I3I49-3 


1 4756- 3 
14793.0 
14830 

14867.8 

14905.8 

12008.4  I3I72-3  1 4944- 2 
i2024.9[i3i95.5  14983.0 
12041.5)13218.8  15022.3 


12948.9 
12970.6 
1 2992.5  14648.3 


14247.2 

14278.9 

1 43 10.9 
H343-2 
H375-8 
14408.7 

34443  9 

14475.4 

1 4509.5 
1 4543 -5 
14578,1 
14613.0 


14683.9 


89  [D.  1. 

M.  P.  min. 

16299.8 

i635  7-5 
16416.3 
16476.1 

16537.0 

16598.9 

16662.0 


i67 9i-7 

16858.5 

16926.5 


16995.6 
1 7066.9 
17140.3 
17213.2 

17288.7 

17366.0 

17444.0 

I7525-9 

17608 

17694.6 


14719.9  18152.6 


2091.7 


12125.6 

12142.7 
12159.9 
12177 
12194.4 

1221 1.8 

1 2229.3 

12246.9 
12264.6 

12282.4 

1 2300.2 
12318.1 

1 2336.3 


12354.4 
"372.7 

12391.0 

12409.5 

12428.0 

12446.5 
12465.3 
12484.2 
"503.1 


M.  P. 


86 


13242.3  15062.1 


65.9 
T3  ^89.7 

33333-7 
1 3337-8 
1 3362.1 
13386.6 


13411.2 
3 3 436-1 
13461.1 

1 3486.3 
1351 1.6 

33537-° 

13562.8 

13588.9 

1 36 1 5- 1 

13641^4 

13667.8 

13694.5 


1 5102  3 

I5I43-° 

15184.2 

15225.8 

15268.0 

153107 

?5353 -8 


17780.5 
17869.9 

17961.6 
18055.8 


18252.3 

i8354-9 

18460.7 

18569.8 
18682.5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

33 

34 

35 
16 

37 

18 

19 

20 


1 5 3 97 • 8 20483.3 


15442.1 

15486.9 

15532.6 

35578-7 

15625.5 

15672.7 
1 5721.0 

15769.8 


20635.1 

20843.5 

21065.4 
21302. c 

2 1 557-3 

21832.5 

22131.6 
22459.3 


358i9-3 

15869.4 


I372i-5!I592°-4 
1 3748-915972- 1 
13776.  i 16024.6 
1 38o3  • 7 16077.9 


1383i-5 

33859-6 

13887.8 

M.  P. 
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16132.0 

16187.0 
16242.9 


M.  P. 


88 


18799.1 

18919.7 

1 9044. 7 

19174.4 

19309.2 

19449.5 

39595-8 

19748.6 
19908.5 

20076.4 

20252.5 


22821.5 

23226.4 

23685.4 

24215-3 

24842.1 

25609.2 

26398.2 
27992.1 
30373-0 


M.  PT 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
5° 


51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 
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M E R 

N.B.  In  this  table  D.  1.  ftands  for  degree  of  lat.  and 
M.  P.  for  meridional  parts.  In  ufing  it,  feek  the  degrees 
of  latitude  at  the  top  or  bottom,  and  the  minutes  in  the 
right  or  left  hand  columns  ; and  the  correfponding  meri- 
dional parts  will  hand  right  againft  the  minutes,  and  in  the 
column  figned  with  the  degree  propofed. 

Having  the  latitude  of  two  places,  to  find  the  meridional 
miles  or  minutes  between  them  ; confider  whether  the 
places  be  one  under  the  equinoftial,  and  the  other  wide  of 
it ; or  the  one  on  the  one  fide  of  the  equinoctial,  and  the 
other  on  the  other  ; or  whether  they  both  lie  on  the  fame 
fide. 

If  one  place  lie  under  the  equator,  the  meridional  mi- 
nute next  under  the  degree  of  latitude  of  the  other  place, 
is  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude,  or  latitude  en- 
larged. If  one  be  in  north,  and  the  other  in  fouth  latitude, 
the  meridional  minutes,  correfponding  to  the  two  lati- 
tudes, added  together,  give  the  meridional  minutes  between 
them. 

Both  places  lying  towards  the  fame  pole,  fubtraft  the  me- 
ridional parts  anfwering  to  the  lefs  latitude  from  thofe  of 
the  greater,  the  remainder  gives  the  meridional  minutes.  See 
Sailing. 

In  the  Philofopkical  Tranfaftions,  No.  219,  Dr.  Halley 
has  given  a very  curious  paper  relating  to  the  divifion  of  the 
nautical  meridian,  by  a quite  different  method  from  Mr. 
Wright’s  ; and  containing  a method  of  performing  the  pro- 
blems of  failing  according  to  the  true  chart,  by  the  help  of 
Briggs’s,  or  the  common  table  of  logarithmic  tangents, 
without  a table  of  meridional  parts.  Dr.  Halley  ava:ls 
himfelf  of  a principle,  firff  accidentally  difcovered  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bond,  and  publifhed  about  the  year  1645,  that  the 
meridian  line  was  analogous  to  a fcale  of  logarithmic  tan- 
gents of  half  the  complements  of  the  latitude.  This  ana- 
logy was  firft  demonftrated  by  Mr.  James  Gregory,  in  his 
“ Exercitationes  Geometricse,”  publifhed  in  1688,  and  more 
elegantly  and  concifely  by  Dr.  Halley  himfelf ; who  has  alfo 
fhewn  (ubi  lupra)  how  to  apply  this  analogy,  by  means  of 
any  fyftem  of  logarithms,  for  computing  the  interval  of  the 
meridional  parts  anfwering  to  any  two  given  latitudes.  The 
reader  may  find  thisfubjeft  well  illultrated  by  Mr.  Robertfon 
in  his  Elements  of  Navigation,  book  viii.  p.  142,  & c.  See 
alfo  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  559,  &c. 

To  find  the  meridional  pariS  to  any  fpheroid,  with  the 
fame  exa&nefs  as  in  a fphere. 

Let  the  femi-diameter  of  the  equator  be  to  the  diftance 
of  the  focus  of  the  generating  ellipfe  from  the  centre,  as 
m to  1.  Let  A reprefent  the  latitude  for  which  the  meri- 
dional parts  are  required,  s the  fine  of  the  latitude,  the 

radius  being  unit ; find  the  arc  B,  whofe'  fine  is  — ; take 

m 

the  Lgarithmic  tangent  of  half  the  complement  of  B,  from 
the  common  tables ; fubtraCt  this  logarithmic  tangent  from 
10.0000000,  or  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  4JJ:  multiply 

the  remainder  by  ) 7044j7^97j>  gcc.  and  the  produft 
m 

fubtrafted  from  the  meridional  parts  in  the  fphere,  computed 
in  the  ufual  manner  for  the  latitude  A,  will  give  the  meri- 
dional parts  expreffed  in  minutes  for  the  fame  latitude  in  the 
fpheroid,  provided  it  be  oblate. 

Example: — If  mm  : 1 ::  1000  : 22,  then  the  greateft  dif- 
ference of  the  meridional  parts  in  the  fphere  and  fpheroid  is 
76.0929  minutes ; in  other  cafes  it  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  remainder  above  mentioned  by  1174.078. 

When  the  fpheroid  is  oblong,  the  difference  of  the  me- 
ridional parts  in  the  fphere  and  fpheroid,  for  the  fame 
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latitude,  is  then  determined  by  a circular  arc.  Phil.  Tranf, 
No.  461.  left.  14.  See  alfo  Maclaurin’s  Fluxions,  art. 
J95— 899- 

Mr.  Murdoch  has  folved  this  problem  by  infinite  feries, 
and  has  computed  a table  of  meridional  parts  for  an  oblate 
fpheroid,  fuch  as  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  example. 
See  his  treatife,  intitled  “ Mercator’s  Sailing  applied  to  the 
true  Figure  of  the  Earth,”  Lond.  1741,  4to.  See  the 
article  Degree. 

MERJEIAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers ; 80  miles 
E.  of  Oran. 

MERIGHI,  La  Signora,  in  Biography,  was  announced 
in  Handel’s  advertifements,  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  1729, 
where  he  had  been  to  engage  fingers,  as  “ a woman  of  a 
very  fine  prefence,  an  excellent  adfrefs,  and  a very  good 
finger,  with  a counter-tenor  voice.”  We  find  afterwards, 
however,  that  fhe  was  only  engaged  as  fecond  woman  under 
the  Strada. 

MERJIAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman  ; 55  miles  N.  of  Kabis. 

MERIM,  a large  lake  of  S.  America,  in  Paraguay,  near 
the  coalt  of  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean.  At  the  S.  end  ftands 
fort  St.  Miguel,  and  at  its  northern  extremity  fort  Man- 
gaveira.  Parallel  to  it,  and  between  it  and  the  ocean,  is 
another  lake  nearly  as  long.  The  forts  command  the  extre- 
mities of  the  peninfula. 

MERIMEG,  or  Maramag,  a large  river  of  Louifiana, 
which  runs  into  the  Miflifippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffouri. 

MERINDAPILLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bara- 
maul  ; 25  miles  NW.  of  Darempoury. 

MERINO-Sheep,  in  Agriculture,  a breed  of  fine-woolled 
flieep  lately  introduced  from  Spain,  hence  fometimes  termed 
the  Spanijh  breed.  They  are  chara&erifed  by  the  males  hav- 
ing horns,  but  the  females  being  fometimes  without  them, 
by  having  white  faces  and  legs,  the  latter  rather  long,  the 
body  not  very  perfeft  in  fhape,  fine  in  the  bone,  fotne  de- 
gree of  thrirtinefs,  the  pelt  fine  and  clear.  The  weight, 
when  fattened  in  fome  degree,  in  the  rams  about  iylbs., 
in  the  ewes  1 ilbs.  the  quarter.  The  wool  is  very  fine. 
They  are  faid  to  be  hardy,  and  to  have  the  property  of 
fattening  in  a pretty  expeditious  manner.  See  Mesta,  and 
Sheep.  * 

MERION,  Upper  and  Lower,  in  Geography,  two  town- 
fhips  of  America,  in  Montgomery  county,  Pennfylvania  ; 
the  firft  has  993,  and  the  latter  1422  inhabitants. 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  one  of  the  counties  of  North 
Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  W. by  the  exteniive  bay  of  Cardigan, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Irifh  fea  ; on  the  N.  by  Denbigh- 
fhire  and  Caernarvonfhire  ; on  the  E.  by  Montgomeryfhire ; 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Dovey,  which  divides  it  from 
Cardiganfhire.  This  county  extends  in  length,  from  Bedd- 
gelert,  near  Snowdon,  to  Bwlch  y Vedwen,  on  the  confines 
of  Montgomeryfhire,  43  miles  ; in  breadth,  from  Harlech 
to  the  extreme  boundary  of  Llangollen  parifti,  38.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  Meironydd,  and  is  the  only  county  in 
Wales  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  {hire,  ft  ill  retains 
its  ancient  appellation.  This  name  is  faid  to  be  derived  from 
Meirion,  the  fon  of  Tibrawn,  and  grandfon  of  Cunedda,  a 
diftinguilhed  Britifh  chieftain  of  the  fifth  century,  who, 
having  aftifted  the  Wellh  in  refcuing  their  country  from  the 
depredations  of  a band  of  Irifh  marauders,  received  from 
them  a large  extent  of  territory  as  the  reward  of  his  fervices. 

The  early  hiftory  of  this  county  is  equally  as  obfcure  as 
that  of  any  other  in  Wales.  That  it  was  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  evident  from  the  many  veftiges  of  their  cuftoms  which 
are  yet  to  be  difcovered  in  different  parts  of  it.  Of  thefe 
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the  principal  are,  the  fortifications  of  Tommen-y-Bala,  near 
Bala  town  ; Caer-Gai,  in  the  vicinity  of  Llanuwchllyn  ; 
Cefn-Caer,  in  the  parifh  of  Penul,  and  Tommen-y-Mur,  near 
Feftiniog.  The  Roman  road,  denominated  Sarn-Helen,  can 
eafily  be  traced  from  the  fine  ftation  laft  mentioned,  ftretch- 
ing  itfelf  towards  Dinas  Emryfm,  Caernarvonfhire.  From 
this  road  two  branches  appear  to  have  ftruck  off  in  this 
neighbourhood,  one  of  which  led  to  Conovium,  and  the 
other  to  Segontium.  During  the  Saxon  and  Norman  dy- 
nafties,  hiftory  is  nearly  filent  concerning  Merionethftiire, 
but  the  numerous  fortifications  which  cover  its  hills  plainly 
evince  that  it  did  not  in  thefe  ages  efcape  the  ravages 
of  war.  At  a later  period  it  was  the  fcene  of  many  of 
the  daring  exploits  of  the  celebrated  Owen  Glyndyr,  who 
fo  vicroroufly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  unfortunate  Ri- 
chard* II. 

The  general  afpeCt  of  Merionethfhire  differs  in  fome  re- 
fpeCts  from  that  of  the  other  counties  in  North  Wales.  For 
the  mod  part  it  is  extremely  mountainous,  but  its  moun- 
tains arc  lefs  elevated,  with  the  exception  of  a few  points, 
than  thofe  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Caernarvon.  The 
higheft  hill,  however,  called  Cader-Idris,  is  inferior  in  height 
only  to  Snowdon.  This  mountain,  according  to  tradition, 
was  fo  called  from  being  the  favourite  feat  of  Idris,  who 
was  a great  prince,  poet,  aftronomer,  and  philofopher  in 
ancient  times.  Its  higheft  peak  is  faid  to  be  two  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town  of 
Dolgellau,  which  is  fituated  near  its  bafe.  The  other  prin- 
cipal eminences  are  Aren-Vowdhwy,  Aren-Benllyn,  Aren- 
nig,  Moelwyn,  Manod,  &c. : thefe  rear  their  lofty  heads 
over  a profufion  of  lower  hills,  which  are  interfered  by  fome 
beautiful  vallies,  and  are  interfperfed  with  woods,  lakes, 
rivers,  rivulets,  and  cataraCts. 

The  principal  river  in  this  county  is  the  Dee,  which  takes 
its  rife  from  feveral  fprings  on  the  declivity  of  the  lofty 
Aren.  Thefe  quickly  uniting  their  ftreams  enter  the  lake, 
called  by  the  Welfh  Llyn-tegid,  and  by  the  Englifh  Pimble- 
meer,  and  from  thence  flow  through  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Edernion,  towards  Corwen,  a little  below  which  town  it 
enters  Denbighfhire.  The  Dee,  in  its  courfe  through  this 
county,  forms  feveral  fine  cataraCts.  That  called  Rhaiadr- 
du,  or  the  Black-CataraCt,  from  the  colour  of  its  waters, 
is  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  Dolgellau,  and  is  a double  fall 
about  fixty  feet  in  height,  where  the  river  daffies  rapidly 
over  a fcries  of  black  rugged  rocks,  >vhieh  are  covered  in 
many  places  with  white  lichens,  and  thus  give  a peculiar 
appearance  to  the  fcene.  The  other  rivers  of  importance 
befides  the  Dee  are  the  Maw  or  Mawddach,  the  Dovey  or 
Duff,  and  the  Glaflyn  and  Dwy'rid,  the  two  laft  of  which 
form  a junction,  and  palling  Traeth-Mawr  and  Traeth- 
Bychan,  empty  their  waters  into  the  Trifh  fea.  There  is 
in  this  county  a variety  of  lakes : the  principal  ones  are 
Llyn-tegid  near  Bala,  and  Llyn  Talyllyn  at  the  fouthern  foot 
of  Cader  Idris. 

From  the  mountainous  nature  of  Merionethftiire  it  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed  that  it  is  not  deilined  to  reach  any 
high  degree  of  agricultural  improvement.  Mr.  Davies,  in 
his  enlightened  Survey  of  North  Wales,  eftimates  the  num- 
ber of  acres  in  the  whole  county  at  430,000,  and  ftates  that 
out  of  thefe  not  above  146,000  acres  are  inclofed.  The  foil  is 
various,  but  in  general  extremely  poor.  The  hilly  diftriCts, 
where  covered  with  foil,  are  in  general  too  deep  and  rugged 
to  admit  of  culture.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
low  grounds  confifts  of  peat  earth,  forming  bogs  and  tur- 
baries. In  fome  few  places  attempts  have  been  made  by 
different  individuals  to  bring  a part  of  thefe  wafte  lands  into 
cultivation,  but  their  progrefs  has  by  no  means  anfwered 
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their  expectations,  though  fome  advantages  have  certainly 
been  gained.  The  attention  of  the  inhabitants  therefore  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle,  fheep, 
and  goats,  of  which  a great  number  are  exchanged  for  the 
commodities  of  more  fertile,  or  more  commercial  diftriCts. 
The  cultivated  fpots  lie  chiefly  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  on  the 
fkirt6  of  the  county.  In  the  vallies,  and  on  the  fides  of  the 
hills,  in  many  parts  there  appear  conliderable  plantations  of 
wood,  both  natural  and  raifed  by  art. 

Notwithftanding  the  apparently  favourable  character  of 
this  county  for  the  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  it 
is  remarkable  that  few  mines  of  any  importance  have  been 
difcoveredin  it.  Thediftrict  abounds  indeed  with  numerous 
veins,  both  of  lead  and  copper  ore,  but  they  are  generally 
either  fo  peculiarly  placed,  or  fo  limited  in  extent,  as  to  de- 
prive the  adventurer  of' any  fair  profpeCt  of  remuneration 
for  the  expence  and  trouble  of  opening  them.  Sulphat  of 
copper,  in  particular,  is  found  at  Aberdyfo,  and  at  Buddu- 
gre  and  Clogiau  mines  near  Dolgellau.  The  two  latter  are 
the  principal  in  Merionethftiire,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones 
which  are  wrought  with  any  degree  of  fpirit  or  profit.  At 
Moel-Ifbri,  in  the  parifh  of  Llanellyd,  Pont-yr-avon- 
ddu,  Bulch-y-plwm,  and  Craig-wen,  near  Dinas-mowdd- 
wy,  are  the  chief  veins  of  lead.  The  fame  metal  alfo  abounds 
at  Melin,  Illyvv-y-pair,  in  the  parifh  of  Tywyn,  and  at 
Bryndinas,  near  Dyffryn-gwyn. 

This  county  poffeffes  no  iron  ores,  and  can  only  boaft  of 
one  infulated  white  lime  rock  at  Gwerclas,  near  Corwen, 
in  which  about  30,000  bufhels  are  annually  burnt.  Merio- 
nethfhire affords  no  coal,  fo  that  peat  forms  the  chief  article 
for  fuel. 

But  if  the  praftical  miner  does  not  difcover  here  fuch  ex- 
hauftlefs  ftoresof  ufeful  metals  as  he  might  be  led  to  expeCt 
upon  a general  view'  of  the  county,  the  fcientific  mineralo- 
gift  will  find  ample  materials  for  the  illuftration  of  his  geolo- 
gical inquiries.  The  lofty  mountain  of  Cader-Idris  pof- 
feffes numerous  peculiarities,  both  of  ftruCture  and  compo- 
fition  ; and  affords  feveral  faCts  tending  to  fupport  the 
Huttonian  hypothefis.  This  eminence  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a chain  of  primitive  mountains,  which  extend  in  a- 
north-north-eafterly  direction  towards  the  Arens  and  Ar- 
renig.  It  is  extremely  lteep,  and  more  craggy  than  the  hills 
of  fecondary  formation  which  furround  it,  and  confifts  of  fili- 
ceous  porphyry,  quartz,  and  feldfpar,  inclofed  in  a green 
pafte,  with  filiceous  fchiftofe  porphyry,  interfeCted  with  veins 
of  quartz  and  argillaceous  porphyry  in  a mafs,  and  a dark 
grey  pafte.  Belides  thefe  fpecies,  fome  of  the  rocks  like- 
wife  contain  the  component  parts  of  granite  and  porphyry, 
together  with  the  granitell  in  mafs  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  com- 
pofed  of  quartz  and  fchorl.  On  the  fides  of  the  mountain 
lie  a conliderable  quantity  of  ftones,  refembling  lava  ; and 
hence  fome  writers  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  at  one  time  vol- 
canic. But  this  fuppofition  is  unqueftionably  erroneous. 
The  porous  appearance  of  thefe  ftones  has  arifen  from  the 
circumftance  of  the  feldfpar  which  interfeCted  the  quartz 
having  been  decompofed.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  near  its  apex,  is  a large  lake,  from  which  the  rocks 
rife  almoft  perpendicularly.  On  the  north  fide  is  another 
lake  : and  at  the  fummit  is  a mafs  of  large  ftones,  called 
Idris’s  chair.  See  Aikin’s  Tour  in  Wales. 

In  a level  part  of  the  county,  called  Towyn  Meironydd,. 
rifes  a very  Angular  rock  of  immenfe  iize,  and  terminating 
in  a conical  form.  Quartz  conftitutes  the  chief  matrix  of 
the  lead  and  copper  ores  here.  In  fome  places  feveral  veins 
confill  entirely  of  this  mineral  upon  the  furface.  A line  of 
dark  coloured  argillaceous  hmeftone  can  be  traced  in  a fouth- 
weftern  direction,  ftretching  through  the  whole  extent  of 
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the  county  to  Cadair-Ddinmael,  near  Cerrig-Druidion.  This 
lime  is  of  little  value,  either  as  a cement  or  a manure. 

Befides  the  Roman  roads  already  mentioned,  Merioneth- 
fhire  contains  many  interefting  monuments  of  remote  age?. 
Above  Nannua,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolgellau,  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  is  a vaft  colle&ion  of  loofe  ftones,  which 
have  evidently  formed  the  rampart  of  a Britifh  poll.  The 
hill  on  which  thefe  ftones  are  placed  is  emphatically  deno- 
minated Moel-orthrwm,  or  the  hill  of  oppreflion.  The  re- 
mains of  a caftle,  formerly  of  great  ltrength  ar.d  extent,  oc- 
cupy the  top  of  the  infulated  rock  near  Towyn-Meironydd, 
already  noticed.  It  appears  to  have  ftretched  longitudinally 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  fummit.  One  of  the  apart- 
ments, thirty  feet  in  diameter,  is  excavated  in  the  rock.  In 
fome  parts,  the  lines  of  circumvallation  confift  of  ftones 
loofely  piled  on  the  edges  of  the  precipices,  but  en  other 
parts * appear  well  built  walls  of  fquared  ftones,  cemented 
with  mortar  compofed  of  calcined  (hells  and  gravel.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pennant,  this  caftle  was  anciently  called 
Caftle-bere,  and  was  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  the  cuftody 
of  Robert  Fitzwalter.  The  fame  author  likewife  fuppofes, 
from  its  prefent  name  Teberri,  that  it  may  have  been  the  fer- 
trefs  belonging  to  the  laft  Llewellin,  which  was  taken 
only  a ftiort  time  previous  to  the  final  conqueft  of  Wales  by 
William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke.  This  conjedure, 
however,  is  extremely  queftionable.  St.  Cadwan  s ftone,  in 
the  church-yard  of  Towyn,  is  traditionally  reported  to  have 
been  ere&ed,  in  honour  of  that  faint,  in  the  fixth  century. 
In  the  parifti  of  Llanelltyd  are  the  ruins  of  Cynmer-abbey, 
founded  by  two  Welfh  princes  in  1198.  On  the  mountain 
called  Mikneint,  near  Rhyd-ar-He!en,  ftand  fome  remark- 
able  ftone  monuments,  at  leaft  thirty  in  number.  Each  fe- 
parate  grave  has  four  ftones,  one  at  each  corner,  retembling 
fmall  fquare  pillars,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  about  nine 
inches  broad.  Tradition  fays  they  ferve  to  commemorate 
fome  perfons  of  note,  who  fell  in  the  battle  fought  here  be- 
tween the  men  of  Dyffryn-Ardwdwy,  and  fome  of  Den- 
bighftxire.  A confiderable  number  of  fimilar  monuments  are 
found  likewife  in  the  parifti  of  Trawsfynudd.  Several  ftone 
circles  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  thefe  graves,  the  largeft  about 
fifty-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a vaft  carnedd,  wfith  two  up- 
right (tones  ; alfo  feveral  fmaller  circles,  the  whole  apparent- 
ly furrounded  by  one  of  much  greater  circumference.  Near 
Rhuw-goch  is  a fmall  fort,  in  a lingular  pofition,  on  a circu- 
lar ifolated  rock,  refembling  an  artificial  mount,  between 
the  hills,  evidently  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  pafs. 
Some  perfons  have  fuppofed  that  this  was  of  Britilh  con- 
ftru&ion,  but  the  regularity  of  its  facings,  and  the  numer- 
ous coins  which  have  been  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  feem 
to  imply  that  it  was  of  Roman  formation.  Befides,  in  the 
inclofed  country  immediately  adjacent,  is  a large  encamp- 
ment, undoubtedly  the  work  of  that  illuftrious  people.  This 
commands  a variety  of  pafles,  which  are  defended  by  minor 
polls.  At  one  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Maentvvrog  is  a 
large  upright  ftone,  called  Maen-twrog,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  monument  of  a faint  fo  named,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  St.  Beuno.  The  large  artificial  mount  called 
Tomen-y-Bala,  near  the  lake  of  Bala,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  Roman,  but  afterwards  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Wellh  during  their  confli&s  with  the  Englifti. 
Situated  on  an  eminence  fronting  the  town  of  Corwen,  is  the 
Britifti  poll  called  Caer-Drewin,  which  confifts  of  a circular 
wall,  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  and  is  fuppofed 
by  Mr.  Pennant  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  ftrong  holds  in 
which  the  Wellh  fecured  their  families  and  their  property, 
in  the  event  of  an  invafion.  Lyttelton  conjectures  that  Owen 
Gwynnedd  occupied  this  poll,  while  Henry  II.  encamped  on 


the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vale,  from  whence  however  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  England  in  chagrin,  without  being  able 
to  ftrike  a fingle  blow.  It  was  afterwards  the  retreat  of  the 
brave  and  heroic  Owen  Glyndwr,  whofe  memory  continues 
to  be  highly  revered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  furroundiug 
diftrift.  Harlech  caftle  has  been  already  defcribed  under 
the  word  Harlech.  This  county  is  not  diilinguiihed  for 
its  manufaftures  ; but  at  Bala  and  Dolgellau,  fome  ftrong 
cloths,  druggets,  kerfimeres,  flannels,  &c.  are  made.  Bala 
is  particularly  noted  for  its  (lockings  and  wigs. 

The  political  divilions  of  this  county  have  varied  at  differ- 
ent periods.  At  prefent  it  comprehends  five  comots,  cr  hun- 
dreds, viz.  Ardwdwy,  Penllyn,  Eftumaner,  Edernion,  and 
Talybont;  37  panlhes,  and  feven  market-towns ; viz.  Har- 
lech, Bala,  Dolgellau,  Dinas-y-Mowddu,  Corwen,  Tywen  or 
Towyn,  and  Barmouth.  Harlech,  the  county-town,  is  but 
a poor  place,  though  governed  by  a mayor.  Barmouth  is  the 
only  port  in  the  county.  Dolgellau  is  diftinguifhed  as  the 
place  where  the  fummer  affixes  are  held,  and  is  perhaps  the 
mod  thriving  town  in  Merionethlhire.  Bala  is  likewife  a 
thriving  town.  Dinas-Mowddu,  although  now  a mean  town, 
was  anciently  a fortified  city,  and  the  refidence  of  a Welfli 
prince  or  chieftain.  It  is  dill  a corporate  town,  with  a mayor, 
alderman,  recorder,  and  feveral  burgeffes.  The  mayor  has 
the  right  of  trying  criminals,  but  of  late  years  that  privi- 
lege has  not  been  put  in  pra&ice.  He  dill,  however,  retains 
all  the  infignia  of  his  magilterial  office.  Befides  thefe  towns 
there  is  a variety  of  villages  dilperfed  through  different 
parts  of  the  county.  Of  thefe,  Feltiniog  and  Mallwyd  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  fituations.  and  noble 
profpe&s  which  they  command.  Felliniog  has  been  cele- 
brated by  feveral  authors,  but  more  efpecially  by  lord  Lyttel- 
ton. The  vale  in  which  this  (lands  has  been  compared  to 
the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe,  and  it  tnuft  be  confefled 
that  few  fpots  in  this  ifland  can  boaft  of  fuch  varied  and  ro- 
mantic fcenery. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  return  of  1801,  this 
county  contained  5980  houfes,  and  29,506  inhabitants,  of 
whom  13,896  were  males,  and  15,6  o females.  The  num- 
ber engaged  in  agriculture  was  10,308,  and  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  2711.  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Wales.  Car- 
lifle’s  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales.  Aikin’s  Tour 
in  Wales. 

MERIS,  pEfic,  a part,  in  Mujir,  an  appellation  given  by 
Mr.  Sauveur  to  the  forty-third  part  of  an  octave.  See  Mem. 
Acad.  Scienc.  1 701. 

MERI3MA,  in  Botany,  from  jjt<-y.u-uoc,  a divifion,  allud- 
ing to  the  divided  or  branched  nature  of  this  fungus. — Perf. 
Syn.  582. — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Fungi.  Nat.  Ord, 
Fungi. 

E(f.  Ch.  Branching,  leathery,  comprefled,  even  ; for 
the  mod  part  hairy  at  the  top. 

This  genus  confifts  of  feven  fpecies  in  Perfoon,  differing 
from  Clavaria  chiefly  in  their  comprefled  dilated  form,  for 
the  hairinefs  is  avowedly  not  conllant.  Examples  may  be 
feen  in 

M.  crijlatum.  Perf.  n.  3.  (Clavaria  laciniata  ; Bull.  t.  41 5. 
f.  x.  Sowerb.  t.  158.) — Somewhat  decumbent,  incruft- 
ing  other  plants,  pale  ; its  branches  laciniated,  tumid,  ru- 
gofe.  Found  in  woods,  running  over  every  thing  that  comes 
in  its  way,  like  a ftalaftitical  concretion,  and  throwing  out 
varioufly  dilated,  (harply  jagged,  fan-like  branches.  The 
whole  is  of  a pale  whitifh  hue,  and  faint  fmell  andtafte. 

M.fxtidum.  Perf.  n.  7.  (Clavaria  anthocephala  ; Bull, 
t.  452.  f.  1.  Sow'erb.  t.  156)  — Purpli(h-brown.  Branches 
palmate,  crowded,  whitifh  and  polillied  at  their  tips. — Not 
unfrequent  on  the  ground  in  fir  woods.  It  is  of  a tough 
3 woody 
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woody  texture,  and  about  two  inches  high,  of  a naul’eous 
fcent  when  freffi.  The  whole  is  of  a palmate  figure,  {talked, 
with  many  crowded,  fan-like  branches , various  in  diameter, 
whitilh  at  their  fummits,  which  are  abrupt  and  notched. 

MERIT,  in  Theology , is  ufed  to  fignify  the  moral  good- 
nefs  of  the  aftions  of  men,  and  the  reward  due  to  them. 

The  Romifh  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  merit  to- 
wards God  : the  one  of  congruity,  the  other  of  condignity. 

Merit  of  Congruity  is  when  there  is  no  juft  proportion 
between  the  ailion  and  the  reward  ; but  he  who  beftows  the 
reward  fupplies,  by  his  goodnefs  dr  liberality,  what  was 
wanting  in  the  adtion.  Such  is  the  merit  of  a fon  towards 
his  father : but  this  is  only  merit  in  an  improper  fenfe. 

Merit  of  Condignity  is  when  there  is  an  abfolute  equality 
and  a juft  eftimation  between  the  adlion  and  the  reward:  as 
in  the  wages  of  a workman. 

Thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  difclaim  all  merit  of  con- 
dignity towards  God  ; even  their  beft  works,  they  own,  do 
not  merit  at  his  hands.  Hence  the  dodtrine  of  condign  me- 
rits makes  one  of  the  great  articles  of  controverfy  between 
the  Romifh  and  reformed  churches. 

Merit,  Order  of,  was  inftituted  by  Frederick,  king  of 
Fruflia.  The  enfign  of  the  order  is  a ftar  of  eight  points 
enamelled  blue,  and  edged  with  gold  ; on  the  centre  the  let- 
ters F.R.  in  a cypher ; in  each  angle  an  eagle  difplayed  fa- 
ble ; on  the  upper  two  points,  the  regal  crown  of  Prufiia ; 
on  thereverfe,  in  enamel,  this  motto,  pour  le  merite.  It 
is  worn  round  the  neck,  pendent  to  a black  ribbon,  edged 
with  filver. 

Merit,  Military  Order  of,  in  Heffe  Caffel,  was  inftituted 
by  the  late  landgrave.  The  badge  is  a gold  ftar  of  eight 
points  enamelled  white  ; on  the  centre  this  motto,  vir- 
TUTE  et  fidelitate.  It  i3  worn  at  the  button-hole,  pen- 
dent to  a blue  ribbon,  edged  with  filver. 

Merit,  Military,  the  Order  of,  was  inftituted  in  France, 
in  the  year  1759,  by  Louis  XV.  in  favour  of  thofe  officers 
of  his  army  who  were  Proteftants.  The  marks  of  honour 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  The  en- 
fign of  the  order  is  alfo  of  the  fame  form  as  that  of  St. 
Louis,  with  this  difference,  that  on  one  fide  is  “ a fword  in 
pale,’’  within  this  motto,  pro  virtute  bellica  : and  on 
the  reverfe  is  a chaplet  of  laurel : within  this  infcription, 
LUD.  XV.  INSTITUIT,  1 759. 

MERKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Culm  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Thorn. 

MERKENDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  ii^  the  mar 
gravate  of  Anfpach  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Anfpach. 

MERKET  Islands,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Red 
fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Arabia.  N.  lat.  iS°  10'. 

MERKLIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  ; 
15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pilfen. 

MERL ANGUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Bel- 
lonius  and  fome  other  authors,  to  a fmall  fpecies  of  whit- 
ing, or  afellus  mollis,  called  by  the  Venetians  mollo,  and  by 
fome  other  nations  the capelon.  See  Gadus  minutus. — Alfo, 
the  name  of  the  common  whiting,  a fpecies  of  Gadus  ; which 
fee. 

MERLENGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mincio  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Mantua. 

MERLERA,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Mediterranean,  four 
miles  from  cape  Sidero,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Corfu. 

MERLERAULT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place,  of  a canton,  in  thediitridl 
of  Argentan  ; 18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Alenin.  Theplacecon- 
tains  1222,  and  the  canton  8098  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  1775  kiliometres,  in  19  communes. 

MERLIN,  Ambrose,  in  Biography,  a Britifh  writer, 
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who  flourilhed  in  the  fifth  century,  was  regarded  as  a pro- 
phet and  magician.  Strange  ftories  are  told  of  him  by  an- 
cient writers,  fome  of  whom  have  affumed  that  he  conveyed 
by  enchantment  the  ftupendous  ftones  on  Salilbury  plain 
from  Ireland.  There  are  likewife  certain  extravagant  pre- 
dictions that  pafs  under  his  name,  printed  at  Paris  in  1530. 
Near  Caermarthen  is  a mount  called  Merlin’s  Hill,  beneath 
which  it  is  faid  the  prophet  was  buried. 

Merlin,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  the  yellow-legged 
falcon.  See  Falco  JEfalon. 

MERLINGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Bern  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Thun. 

MERLOM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 12 
miles  S.E.  of  Bader. 

MERLON,  in  Fortification,  that  part  of  the  parapet, 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  which  lies  betwixt 
two  embrafures. 

The  word  comes  from  merula,  or  merla,  which,  in  the  cor- 
rupt Latin,  was  ufed  for  a battlement. 

To  (lake  out  the  merlons,  meafure  from  each  end  of  the 
wall,  twelve  feet,  there  ftick  a ftake,  and  plant  other  ftakes 
at  every  intermediate  eighteen  feet : when  this  is  done  on  the 
infide  of  the  wall,  let  other  ftakes  be  planted  on  the  outfide, 
either  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  former,  or  in  the  line  towards 
the  place  where  the  gun  is  more  particularly  intended  to  de- 
liver its  (hot.  Plant  other  ftakes  on  the  infide,  one  a foot 
diftant  on  each  fide  of  the  former,  and  this  will  leave  fpaces 
of  two  feet  each  for  the  inner  opening  of  embrafures  : then, 
on  the  outfide,  plant  other  ftakes  at  five  or  fix  feet  diftance 
from  the  former  ones,  one  on  each  fide,  and  the  fpaces  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  will  be  marked  out  for  the  outfide  openings  of 
the  embrafures.  In  the  diredtion  of  the  pickets,  which  limit 
the  inner  and  outer  openings  of  the  embrafures,  let  fingle 
rows  of  fafcines  be  ftaked  down  acrofs  the  wall,  and  thefe 
will  be  the  fides  of  the  embrafures : fill  the  intermediate 
fpaces,  or  merlons,  with  rows  or  fafcines  laid  lengthwife  to 
the  wall,  and  this  will  be  the  firft  floor  of  the  merlon,  which 
is  to  be  picketted  down,  and  the  hollows  filled  with  earth. 
Let  other  floors  be  railed  in  like  manner,  until  the  merlonB 
are  carried  up  to  about  five  or  fix  feet,  or  more  if  neceflary  f 
and  on  the  top  of  each  let  a bed  or  floor  of  earth  be  laid  of 
about  eight  or  twelve  inches  thick. 

Merlon,  or  Mellon,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Oife  ; feven  miles  S.  of  Clermont. 

MERLUCIUS,  Gadus  merluccius  of  Linnaeus,  in  Ichthy- 
ology, the  name  of  a fi(h  commonly  called  the  hake,  and  by 
fome  authors  the  afellus  alter. 

It  is  a moderately  large  fifli,  growing  to  two  feet  or  more 
in  length,  and  refembling  the  common  pike  in  figure,  from 
whence  it  has  its  name,  merlucius,  quafs  maris  lucius,  the  fea- 
pike  See  Gadus  Merluccius. 

MERMAID,  or  Merman,  a fea-creature,  frequently 
talked  of,  and  fuppofedhalf  human  and  half  a fifti. 

However  naturalifts  may  doubt  of  the  reality  of  mermen . 
or  mermaids,  if  we  might  believe  particular  writers,  there 
feems  teftimony  enough  to  eftablilh  it.  In  the  year  1 187,  as 
Larrey  informs  us,  fuch  a monfter  was  fifhed  up  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  and  kept  by  the  governor  for  fix  months.  It 
bore  fo  near  a conformity  with  man,  that  nothing  feemed 
wanting  to  it  befides  fpeech.  One  day  it  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  its  efcape,  and  plunging  into  the  fea, 
and  was  never  more  heard  of.  Hift.  d’Angleterre,  p.  i. 
p.  403. 

In  the  year  1430,  we  are  told,  that,  after  an  huge  tem- 
peft,  which  broke  down  the  dykes  in  Holland,  and  made 
way  for  the  fea  into  the  meadows,  &c.  fome  girls,  of  the  town 
of  Edam,  in  Weft-Friefland,  going  in  a boat  to  milk  their 
Z a cows, 
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cows,  perceived  a mermaid  embarraffed  in  the  mud  with  a 
very  little  water.  They  took  it  into  their  boat,  and  brought 
-it  with  them  to  Edam,  dreffed  it  in  women’s  apparel,  and 
taught  it  to  fpin.  It  fed  like  one  of  them,  but  could  never 
be  brought  to  offer  at  fpeech.  Some  time  after  it  was  brought 
to  Haerlem,  where  it  lived  for  fome  years,  though  ilill  (hew- 
ing an  inclination  to  the  water.  Parival  relates  that  they  had 
given  it  fome  notions  of  a deity,  and  that  it  made  its  reve- 
rences very  devoutly  whenever  it  palTed  by  a crucifix.  (De- 
lices  d’Hollande.)  In  the  year  1 560,  near  the  ifland  of 
Manar,  on  the  weflern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  fome 
fifhermen  are  faid  to  have  brought  up,  at  one  draught  of  a 
net,  feven  mermen  and  maids  ; of  which  feveral  Jefuits,  and 
among  the  reft  F.  Hen.  Henriques,  and  Dimas  Bofquez, 
phyfician  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  are  faid  to  have  been  wit- 
neffes.  And  it  is  added,  that  the  phyfician,  who  examined 
them  with  a great  deal  of  care,  and  made  diffe£lions  thereof, 
afferted  that  all  the  parts,  both  internal  and  external,  were 
found  perfectly  conformable  to  thofe  of  men.  See  the  Hift. 
de  la  Compagne  de  Jefus,  p.  ii.  tom.  iv.  N0  276,  where  the 
relation  is  given  at  length. 

We  have  another  account,  as  well  attefted,  of  a merman, 
near  the  great  rock  called  Diamond,  on  the  coaft  of  Mar- 
tinico.  The  perfons  who  faw  it  gave  in  a precife  defcription 
of  it  before  a notary  : they  affirmed,  that  they  faw  it  wipe 
its  hands  over  its  face,  and  even  heard  it  blow  its  nofe. 

Another  creature,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  was  caught  in  the 
Baltic,  in  the  year  1 531,  and  fent  as  a prefent  to  Sigifmund 
king  of  Poland,  with  whom  it  lived  three  days,  and  was 
feen  by  all  the  court.  And  another  very  young  one  was 
taken  near  Rocca  de  Sintra,  as  related  by  Damian  Goes. 

The  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  grand-mailer  of  the  order 
of  St.  James,  are  faid  to  have  had  a fuit  at  law,  to  deter- 
mine which  party  thefe  monlters  belonged  to.  See  Sea- 
cow,  and  Siren.  See  Pontoppidan’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  Norway, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186,  &c. 

MERMEREDGIK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 44  miles  E.  of  Smyrna. 

MERO,  a diftrift  of  Teneffee,  in  America,  on  the  banks 
of  Cumberland  river,  comprehending  feven  counties  and 
32,178  inhabitants,  of  whom  8074  are  flaves. 

Mero  Point,  a point  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  between  cape  Blanco  to  the  S.W.,  and  Tnm- 
ber  river  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  S.E.  fide  of  Guayaquil  bay. 
S.  lat.  30  40'. 

Mero  Motu.  See  Ex  Mero. 

MEROCELE,  from  the  thigh,  and  a tumour, 
hi  Surgery,  the  crural  or  femoral  rupture.  See  Hernia. 

MEROLA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic,  N.  lat.  6'.  E.  long.  140  55'. 

MEROPE,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Truxillo; 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Lambayeque. 

MEROPS,  the  Bee-eater,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a genus 
of  birds  of  the  order  Picse  : bill  curved,  quadrangular,  com- 
prefled,  carinate,  pointed  ; nollrils  fmall,  at  the  bafe  of  the 
bill  ; tongue  (lender,  the  tip,  generally,  jagged  ; feet  gref- 
iorial.  There  are  twenty-fix  fpecies.  The  birds  of  this 
genus,  with  a few  exceptions,  inhabit  the  old  continent. 
Their  general  food  is  infedls,  and  they  are  particularly  fond 
of  bees  and  wafps.  They  have  no  note  beyond  a whiftle,  and 
that  far  from  an  agreeable  one.  Like  the  king-filher,  they 
breed  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Species. 

* Apiaster.  Back  ferruginous  ; belly  and  tail  blueifh- 
green  ; two  of  the  tail-feathers  knger  j chin  pale  yellow. 


A variety  occurs  with  the  bill  convex  and  uncarinated,  and 
the  toes  unconne&ed  at  the  laft  joint.  Bill  black  ; irids  red  ; 
front  blue-green  ; crown,  hind-head,  and  neck  bay  ; a black 
ftreak  from  the  bill  to  the  hind-head  ; tail  wedged,  the  fea- 
thers edged  within  with  cinereous  ; legs  chefnut ; claws 
reddifh-black.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  of  the  Eu- 
ropean birds,  and,  next  to  the  roller  and  king-fifher,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  moll  brilliant  in  point  of  colour.  This 
bird  is  a native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  many 
parts  both  of  Alia  and  Africa.  It  is  rarely  feen  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe.  In  Greece,  and  among  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  it  feems  to  be  extremely  com- 
mon, and  we  are  told  by  Belon,  that  in  the  llland  of  Crete 
the  inhabitants  pradlife  a curious  mode  of  catching  it  by 
means  of  a cicada,  fattened  on  a bent  pin,  or  a fifh  hook, 
and  tied  to  a long  line  ; the  infeft  is  then  thrown  into  the  air, 
and  flies  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  bee-eater,  ever  on  the 
watch  for  infedls,  feeing  the  cicada,  fprings  at  it,  and  fvva!- 
lowing  the  bait,  is  thus  taken  by  the  Cretan  boys.  It  has 
been  leen  in  Sweden  ; and  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Tranf- 
a£lions  of  the  Linnxan  fociety,  it  is  afferted  that  a flight  of 
thefe  birds,  not  lefs  than  twenty  in  number,  was  feen  near 
Mattifhallin  Norfolk,  in  the  month  of  June  1793,  an<^  again 
iu  the  following  October.  They  feed,  on  the  wing,  upon 
bees,  gnats,  flies,  and  other  infedls.  Their  r.eft  is  compofed 
of  mofs,  and  the  eggs,  from  five  to  feven,  are  perfedlly 
white,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a flare.  When  the 
fun  Ihines  upon  them,  in  their  flight,  they  are  a pleafing 
object,  as  they  appear  gilded.  It  is  recorded  by  Kolben, 
the  lnltorian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  bee-eaters 
guide  the  Hottentots  to  the  honey,  which  the  bees  lay  up  in 
clefts  of  the  rocks. 

Viridis,  Indian  Bee-eater.  Green  ; band  on  the  breaft 
black ; chin  and  tail  blue  ; two  of  the  tail-feathers  longer. 
It  inhabits  Bengal,  and  is  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length. 
Bill  and  band  acrofs  the  eyes  are  black  ; legs  are  brown. 
There  are  four  other  varieties  of  this  fpecies : in  th e fccond,  the 
body  is  longer,  front  blue  : in  the  third,  the  chin  is  yellow  ; 
line  on  the  (ides  of  the  head  black  ; quill-feathers  tipt  with 
brown.  It  is  found  in  Egypt.  The  bill  is  black,  (lra:ght  ; 
tongue  not  jagged  ; legs  fle(h-colour  ; tail  even ; in  the 
fourth  variety,  the  chin  and  flripe  beneath  the  eyes  are  blue  ; 
tail  even  ; it  is  found  iu  the  Philippine  iflands  ; two  middle 
tail-feathers  are  black  ; in  the  fifth  and  iaft  variety,  th<*  front 
is  of  a pale  yellow  colour ; chin  blue,  it  inhabits  India. 

Congejjer,  Yellow-headed  Bee -eater.  Yellowiffi  ; rump 
greenifh  ; quill-feathers  tipt  with  red  ; tail-feathers  yellow 
at  the  bafe.  Found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
band  acrofs  the  eyes  is  black  ; back  and  (houlders  bay  ; Iefler 
wing-coverts  blueifli,  the  greater  are  yellow  ; quill-feathers 
black  ; legs  yellow.  According  to  Gefner  it  is  often  feen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stralburg. 

Supekciliosus,  Supercilious  Bee-eater.  Green,  frontal 
line  above  and  beneath  the  eyes  white  ; chin  yeliowifh  ; two 
of  the  tail-feathers  longer.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies 
deferibed  as  having  a flenderer  bill ; an  even  tail,  with  a rump 
and  tail  of  blue-green.  It  inhabits  Madagafcar,  and  iSTiearly 
a foot  long.  Biil  and  area  of  the  eyes  black  ; crown  green- 
ilh-bay  ; the  legs  are  brown,  and  claws  black. 

Piiilippensis,  Philippine  Bee-eater.  Green,  beneath 
yellowifh  ; rump  blue  ; tail  even..  This,  as  its  name  im-  . 
ports,  inhabits  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  is  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  long.  The  biil  and  line  through  the  eyes  are 
black  ; legs  and  claws  brown. 

Cinereus,  Cinereous  Bee-eater.  Variegated  red  and’ 
yellow,  beneath  reddi(h-yeilow  ; the  two  longed  tail-fea- 
thers are  red.  Inhabits  New  Spain,  and  is  between  nine 
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and  ten  inches  long.  The  bill  is  green  ; head,  quill  and  la- 
teral tail-feathers  cinereous. 

Flavicans,  Yellow  Bee-eater.  Whitifh  ; head  varied 
with  white  and  tawny  ; breaft  reddilh  ; back  yellow  ; rump, 
wings,  and  tail  rufous ; two  middle  tail-feathers  very  long. 
In  Willughby’s  Ornithology  this  fpecies  is  defcribed  as  the 
fecond  bird  of  Paradife  of  Aldrovandus.  This  naturalift 
fays  he  obferved  it,  in  the  year  1577 , in  the  pofieflion  of  a 
Roman  knight  of  the  name  of  Cavallieri.  The  head  was 
nearly  white,  fprinkled  with  yellow,  and  gold-coloured 
fpots  ; the  eyes  were  luteous,  with  red  eye-lalhes  ; the  bill 
between  green  and  yellow,  two  fingers  breadth  long,  and 
rather  curved  ; the  tongue  red,  longilh,  and  fharp,  not  un- 
like that  of  a wood-pecker,  and  calculated  for  piercing  ; the 
breaft  reddilh  ; the  back,  wings,  and  belly  whitilh,  but  the 
upper  parts  of  the  tips  of  the  wings  ferruginous ; the  upper 
part  of  the  back  yellowilh,  but  becoming  reddilh  or  ferru- 
ginous at  the  rump  ; the  tail-feathers  were  white  at  the  bafe, 
but  ferruginous  for  the  remainder  of  their  length,  and  the 
two  middle  feathers  exceeded  the  others  two  palms  in  length. 
The  wings  in  the  figure  of  Aldrovandus  appear  very  long 
in  proportion  to  the  bird,  and  the  author  fays  they  meafnred 
five  palms  in  length  ; the  tail  likewife,  exclufively  of  the 
two  middle  feathers,  appears  of  c^nliderable  length. 

CoromandUS,  Coromandel  Bee-eater.  Yellowilh  ; fides 
of  the  neck,  wings,  and  tail  yellow  ; wing-coverts,  back, 
and  rump  waved  blueilh,  ocular  itripes  black.  Inhabits  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India  and  Coromandel,  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  Bill  and  legs  black  ; irids  pale  rufous  ; chin  greenilh. 

Braxiliensis,  Brafilian  Bee-eater.  Varied  brown  and 
black ; head,  chin,  lefler  wing-coverts,  and  body  beneath 
red  ; wings  and  tail  blue.  It  is  found,  as  its  name  imports, 
in  Brafil  ; is  about  nine  inches  long  ; the  bill,  wings  beneath, 
legs  and  claws  yellow. 

Supekbus,  Superb  Bee-eater.  Front  and  rump  blue  ; 
two  middle  tail-feathers  longer.  Bill  blackilh  ; quill-fea- 
thers edged  with  brown  ; lower  half  of  the  middle  tail-fea- 
thers dark  brown.  The  fizc  of  this  fplendid  bird  is  nearly 
that  of  the  common  or  European  bee-eater. 

Badius,  Chefnut  Bee-eater.  B1  te-green  ; head,  neck, 
and  (houlders  chefnut  coloured  ; tail-feathers  above  b'ue,  be- 
neath grey-brown  ; two  middle  tail-feathers  longer  pointed. 
There  is  a variety  that  has  the  wings  and  tail  chefnut.  It 
inhabits  the  ifle  of  France.  Bill  black,  band  beneath  the 
eyes  brown  ; upper  wing-coverts  green,  beneath  tawny  ; 
quill-feathers  beneath  grey,  four  inner  ones  totally  green  ; 
j j middle  ones  tipt  with  b'ack ; tail-feathers  grey  at  the 
inner  edge  ; legs  reddilh  ; claws  blackilh. 

Cn  rysocepii a lus,  Yellow-throated  Bee-eater.  Green- 
gold,  beneath  blue-green  ; head  and  neck  tawny  ; chin 
yellow-;  two  middle  tail-feathers  longer.  It  is  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Afia,  and  is  about  ten  inches  long.  The 
front  and  eye-brows  blue-green  ; upper  tail-coverts  green. 

Axgolensis,  Angola  Bee-eater.  Gloffy  green-gold ; 
band  through  the  eyes  cinereous,  fpotted  with  black  ; wings 
and  wedged  tail  beneath  cinereous ; chin  yellow ; throat 
chefnut.  It  inhabits,  as  its  name  exprefles,  Angola,  and  is 
about  five  inches  long.  The  bill  and  claws  are  black  ; legs 
cinereous  ; body  beneath  blueifh. 

EryturoCEPH  agus,  Red-headed  Bee-eater.  Green, 
beneath  yehowifh  ; head  and  neck  red  ; chin  yellow ; wings 
ind  even  tail  beneath  cinereous.  It  is  found  in  India,  and 
is  about  fix  inches  long.  According  to  Briffon,  the  crown 
af  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a bright  red  ; 
there  is  acrofs  the  eyes  a black  ftreak ; all  the  upper  parts 
of  the  bird  are  of  a fine  green  ; the  throat  and  under  parts 
yellow,  but  fiightly  dalhed,  from  the  throat  downwards, 


with  red  ; tail  even  at  the  end,  and  rather  fliort ; irides  red; 
bill  black  ; legs  brown. 

Nubicus,  Blue-headed  Bee-eater.  Blue-green,  beneath 
red ; back,  wings,  and  forked  tail  dirty  red.  It  inhabits 
Nubia,  and  is  ten  inches  long.  The  bill  is  black;  great 
quill-fcathers  tipt  with  blueilh-afh,  the  fecondary  are  black- 
ilh ; legs  pale-alh. 

Euytiiroptekus,  Red-winged  Bee-eater.  Olive,  be- 
neath whitilh,  chin  yellow ; wings  and  tail  red,  tipt  with 
black.  It  was  defcribed  by  Buffon,  from  a fpecimen 
brought  from  Senegal  by  Adanfon.  Its  total  length  wa3 
about  fix  inches. 

Cayanensis,  Cayenne  Bee-eater.  Green  ; wings  and 
tail  rufous,  the  latter  tipt  with  black.  It  is  a native  of 
Cayenne,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  bill  ss 
black  ; quill-feathers  white  at  the  bafe ; the  tail-feathers 
edged  with  black  ; legs  yellowilh. 

Surinamensis,  Surinam  Bee-eater.  Variegated;  hind- 
head  reddilh  ; fcrag  greenilh-yellow ; quili-feathers  greenilh, 
varied  with  black  and  blue.  An  inhabitant  of  Surinam. 
The  irids  are  chefnut  and  claws  black. 

Nov.®  Seelandi®,  New  Zealand  Bee-eater.  Gloffy 
greenilh-black ; greater  wing-coverts  and  tuft  of  curled 
feathers  on  each  fide  the  neck  white  ; tail  even,  coverts  blue. 
Is  found  in  New  Zealand  ; is  about  1 1 inches  long  ; fings 
well  ; is  held  facred  by  the  inhabitants;  and  the  flefh  is  good. 
Legs  and  claws  black  ; infide  the  mouth  and  tongue  yel- 
low, the  latter  tipt  with  black  and  befet  with  briftles ; fea- 
thers of  the  neck  lax,  long,  a little  curled,  with  a longitu- 
dinal white  ftreak  through  the  fhaft. 

Phrycius,  Embroidered  Bee-eater.  Black  variegated 
with  yellow.  This  beautiful  fpecies  is  the  fize  of  a thrulh, 
and  its  black  molt  elegantly  variegated  with  bright  and 
pale  yellow  ; the  fides  of  the  head,  round  the  eyes,  are 
covered  by  a naked,  yellow,  granulated  Ikitt ; the  back  and 
breaft  undulated  by  numerous  pale  or  whitilh-yellow  cref- 
cents,  the  tips  of  the  black  feathers  being  of  that  colour ; 
the  fmaller  wing-coverts  are  marked  in  a fimilar  manner  ; 
the  larger  tipt  with  bright  yellow,  and  the  quill-feathers 
edged  with  the  fame  colour,  as  are  alfo  the  exterior  tail- 
feathers  ; the  bill  is  black,  of  a moderate  length,  and  fharp- 
pointed  ; the  legs  are  brown.  It  is  a native  of  New  Hol- 
land. 

Niger,  Yellow-tufted  Bee-eater.  Black ; a large  tuft 
of  feathers  behind  the  wings  and  vent  yellow  ; tail  wedged, 
edged  and  tipt  with  white.  Native  of  the  Sandwich  iflands, 
where  it  is  much  efteemed  on  account  of  the  tufts  of  yellow 
feathers  beneath  the  wings,  which  are  ufed  in  various  orna- 
mental articles  of  drefs  among  the  natives,  and  on  that  ac- 
count Dr.  Shaw  fays  it  might  juftify  us  in  placing  this  fpe- 
cies among  a particular  divilion  of  the  genus  Certhia.  There 
are  two'  other  varieties,  of  which  the  fecond  is  known  by 
having  two  middle  tail-feathers  uniform  ; and  the  third  by 
its  rutous  flanks,  and  by  its  having  all  the  tail-feathers  uni- 
form. 

Caruxculatus,  New  Holland  Bee-eater.  Brawn, 
belly  yellow  ; wattles  carunculate  ; tail  wedged,  tipt  with 
white.  It  inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is  defcribed  and 
figured  in  White’s  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales.  It  is 
fomewhat  of  the  fize  of  a Miflel  thrulh,  but  much  longer 
in  proportion,  meafuring  about  fourteen  inches.  The  fea- 
thers on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  are  longer  than  the  reft, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a flight  creft  ; the  plumage  of  the 
bird  is  brown,  the  feathers  long  and  pointed,  and  each  fea- 
ther has  a white  longitudinal  ftreak  ; beneath  the  eye,  on 
each  fide  the  head,  beyond  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible, 
is  a lengthened  pendent  wattle  of  an  orange  colour;  the 
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middle  of  the  belly  is  yellow,  the  tail  wedge-fhaped,  like 
that  of  the  magpie,  and  the  feathers  are  tipt  with  white. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  brown.  In  fome  individuals  of  this 
fpecies  a filvery  ftreak  appears  beyond  each  fide  of  the  bill, 
and  in  the  young  birds  the  white  ftreaks  on  the  plumage 
terminate  in  a kind  of  dilated  fpot  at  the  tip  of  each  feather. 

Corniculatus,  Horned  Bee-eater.  Brown,  head  naked- 
i(h  ; body  beneath  and  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  whitifh;  horn 
on  the  front  obtufe.  This  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  New 
Holland,  and  is  defcribed  and  figured  by  Mr.  White.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  a black-bird,  the  plumage  above  is  brown, 
and  beneath  it  is  white;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
is  fparingly  covered  with  narrow  white  feathers,  almoft  like 
hairs  ; but  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  and  bread  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  long  ones  of  a white  colour  with  a dark  middle 
ftreak,  and  pointed  at  the  ends;  its  moft  remarkable  feature 
is,  that  on  the  forehead,  juft  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  there  is 
a fhort  blunt  knob,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  height, 
and  of  a brownifh  colour  ; the  tongue  is  nearly  the  length 
of  the  bill,  and  briftly  at  the  end  ; the  legs  are  dark  brown. 

Guuaius,  Red-throated  Bee-eater,  and  fometimes,  from 
its  colour,  called  the  Black  Bee-eater.  Black  ; forehead  and 
rump  blue  ; belly  fpotted  with  blue  ; throat  red.  It  in- 
habits Sierra  Leona.  In  fize  it  is  rather  fmaller  than  the 
common  bee-eater,  and  its  prevailing  colour  is  the  fineft  vel- 
vet black  ; the  forehead  is  of  the  richell  blue,  fo  alfo  is  the 
rump,  furpafling  that  of  the  king-fifher  ; the  throat  is  of  a 
bright  blood-red,  the  larger  wing-coverts  and  middle  quill- 
feathers  bordered  with  bright  ferruginous  ; the  tail  is  even 
at  the  end  ; the  bill  and  legs  black. 

Rufus,  Rufous  Bee-eater.  Quill-feathers  brown,  the 
outer  edge  rufous.  Body  beneath  inclining  to  yellow  ; toes 
feparated  to  the  bafe  ; hind-claw  longer.  It  is  obferved  by 
Buffon,  that  as  the  toes  in  this  fpecies  are  not  united,  as  in 
the  reft  of  the  genus,  it  feems  to  form  as  it  were  a conneft- 
ing  link,  or  fhade,  between  the  bee-eaters  and  the  hoopoes. 

Moluccensis,  Molucca  Bee-eater.  Grey;  orbits  naked; 
cheeks  black  ; tail  fubequal.  It  is  a native  of  the  Molucca 
Hands,  and  is  about  14  inches  long.  The  bill  is  blackifh, 
pervious,  half  covered  with  a membrane  ; tongue  as  long  as 
the  bill,  fringed  at  the  tip  ; fome  of  the  feathers  of  the 
cheeks  are  tipt  with  a filvery  colour  ; legs  duiky  ; outer  toe 
eonnedled  with  the  middle  one  ; hind-claw  longer. 

Monachus,  Brown  or  Cowled  Bee-eater.  Defcribed 
by  Latham,  white  beneath,  with  black  and  fomewhat  downy 
head  with  raifed  crown.  It  is  a large  fpecies,  and  a native 
of  New  Holland. 

Malimbicus,  Malimba  Bee-eater.  Sanguine  rofe  co- 
loured beneath,  with  black  eye-ftripe,  white  throat,  and  two 
lengthened  tail-feathers.  This  is  a native  of  Malimba,  in 
Congo,  Africa,  where  it  continues  only  three  months  in 
the  year ; migrating  in  troops,  flying  with  the  fwiftnefs  of 
a fwallow,  feeding  on  infedts,  rarely  perching  on  trees ; nor 
on  the  ground  any  length  of  time. 

MEROS,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of  a very  large  Ame- 
rican filh,  growing  to  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  called  by  the 
Brafilians  cvgupu-guacu.  Its  head  is  very  large,  and  its 
mouth  wide  and  toothlefs  ; its  eyes  have  a black  pupil  and  a 
yellow  iris ; it  hath  five  fins,  one  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  back  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  tail ; the  anterior 
part  of  this  is  narrow,  and  armed  with  fmall  but  fharp 
fpines  ; the  other  part  is  broader,  and  fuftained  by  fofter 
rays ; behind  the  anus  is  one  like  the  hinder  part  of  that  on 
the  back,  and  two  others  behind  the  gills,  which  are  large 
and  broad ; the  tail  fin  is  very  large  and  broad,  and  much 
more  fo  at  its  extremity  than  at  its  origin  ; the  fcales  are 
fmall ; the  head,  back,  and  fides  are  of  a brownifh-grey ; 


and  its  belly  white.  It  is  accounted  a well  tailed  fifh.  Ray. 
See  Perca  Guttata. 

MEROSAGLIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  Hand 
of  Corfica  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Corte. 

MEROVEUS,  in  Biography , king  of  France,  or  of  the 
Franks,  whofe  monarchy,  at  that  time,  was  confined  to  both 
banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  began  his  reign  about  the  year 
448.  Little  is  known  of  his  origin  and  defcent,  but  the 
moft  probable  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  he  was  the  younger 
of  the  two  fons  of  Clodion,  his  predecelfor,  and  that  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  the  Franks  through  the  proteftion  of 
Valentinian  III.,  and  his  minifter  Aetius.  Attila  fupported 
the  caufe  of  his  elder  brother,  and  Meroveus  was  prefent  as 
an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  famous  battle  of  Chalons, 
fought  againft  that  conqueror  in  451.  He  afterwards  pro- 
bably extended  his  dominion  in  the  provinces  of  Mentz  and 
Rheims,  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  it  has  been  faid, 
that  in  confequence  of  his  celebrity  and  renown,  all  the 
French  kings  of  the  firft  race  bore  the  name  of  Merovingian , 
though  others  maintain  that  the  appellation  is  older  than  this 
fovereign.  He  died  about  the  year  456.  Gibbon.  Univer. 
Hift. 

MEROVINGIAN  Character,  derives  its  name  from 
Merciiee,  the  firft  king  of  France  of  that  race,  which  reigned 
333  years,  from  Pharamond  to  Charles  Martel.  This  race 
is  faid  by  fome  to  have  terminated  in  Childeric  III.  A.D. 
751.  There  are  many  MSS.  in  the  French  libraries  dill 
extant  in  this  charafter.  See  Speft.  de  la  Nat.  vol.  vii. 
p.  190. 

MERRET,  Christopher,  in  Biography , a phyfician 
and  naturalift,  was  born  at  Winchcombe,  in  Gloucefterlhire, 
in  February  1614.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  being  firft 
entered  at  Gloucefter  hall,  and  fubfequently  removing  to 
Oriel,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1642,  when  he  fettled 
in  London.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a confiderable 
fhare  of  practice  in  hrs  profeflion,  was  a fellow  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Society,  which  after  the  reftoration  became  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1695.  Merret  was  a ftrenuous 
fupporter  of  the  exclufive  rights  of  the  college,  and  his  firft 
publication  was  “ A Collection  of  ACts  of  Parliament, 
Charters,  Trials  at  Law,  and  Judges’  Opinions,  concerning 
thofe  Grants  to  the  College  of  Phyficians, ” 4to.  1660.  This 
book  became  the  bafis  of  Dr.  Goodall’s  Hiftory  of  the 
College,  and  it  was  followed,  in  1669,  by  “ A fhort  View 
of  the  Frauds  and  Abufes  committed  by  Apothecaries,  in 
relation  to  Patients  and  Phyficians.”  This  publication  in- 
volved him  in  an  angry  controverfy  with  Henry  Stubbe. 
He  was  known  to  the  public,  however,  more  reputably  as 
a naturalift,  by  the  publication  of  his  work,  entitled  “ Pirax 
Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  continens  Vegetabilia, 
Animalia,  et  Fofiilia  in  hac  Infula  reperta,"  Lond.  1667, 
8vo.  This,  though  a dry  and  incomplete  catalogue,  and 
abounding  with  errors,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  of  the 
kind  relating  to  this  country,  and  was  without  doubt  inftru- 
mental  in  promoting  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  here.  The 
botanical  part  is  the  fulleft,  confiding  chiefly,  however,  of 
an  alphabetical  lift,  according  to  the  Latin  names.  A great 
portion  of  his  knowledge  of  plants  was  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  Thomas  Wilhfel,  a noted  herbalift,  whom  he 
employed  to  travel  through  the  kingdom  for  him  during  five 
fummers.  The  zoological  and  mineral  part3  of  his  pinax 
are  very  meagre.  Merret  communicated  feveral  papers  to 
the  Royal  Society,  which  are  printed  in  the  earlier  volumes 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions ; particularly  an  account 
of  fome  experiments  on  vegetation of  the  tin  mines  irv 
Cornwall ; of  the  art  of  refining  ; and  fome  curious-  ©bier- 
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various  relative  to  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire.  In  1662,  he 
tranflated  into  Englilh,  Neri's  work  “ De  Arte  Vitraria.” 
In  1686,  an  edition  of  the  fame  work  was  publilhed  in  Latin, 
with  Merret’s  obfervations  and  notes;  and  fubfequently  a 
work  was  printed  in  German  and  French,  comprehending  all 
that  had  been  written  by  Neri,  Merret,  and  Kunckel,  upon 
this  art.  Eloy  Di£t.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

MERRIMACK,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America, 
which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Pemigewaffet  and 
Winnipifcogee  rivers  in  about  N.  lat.  43°  26',  and  which 
purfues  a foutherly  courfe  through  the  ftate  of  New  Hamp- 
(hire,  till  it  enters  Maffachufetts,  and  then  turning  eafterly, 
paffes  into  the  ocean  at  Newbury-Port.  It  is  navigable  for 
veffels  of  burden  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Merrimack,  a townlhip  in  Hillfborough  county,  New 
Hampfliire,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Merrimack  river  ; eight  or 
ten  miles  S.  of  Amherfl  ; containing  926  inhabitants. 

MERRIMICHI,  a river  of  America,  which  falls  into 
the  head  of  a bay  of  that  name  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the 
province  of  New  Brunfwick.  From  this  river  there  is  a 
communication  with  St.  John’s,  partly  by  land,  but  princi- 
pally by  water  carriage  in  canoes.  The  falmon  fifhery  is 
carried  on  with  fuccefs,  and  the  cod-filhery  is  improving 
near  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

MERRITCH,  or  Merrick,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Vifiapour,  fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
Kiltnah ; 50  miles  S.W.  of  Vifiapour.  N.  lat.  160  58'. 
E.  long.  74°  47'. 

MERRY,  Robert,  in  Biography , was  born  in  London, 
April  1755,  was  defcended  in  a right  line  from  fir 
Henry  Merry,  who  was  knighted  by  James  I.  at  White- 
hall. Mr.  Merry’s  father  was  governor  of  the  Hudfon’s 
Bay  Company.  His  grandfather  was  a captain  in  the  royal 
navy,  and  one  of  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity  Houle  ; 
he  eftabliflied  the  commerce  of  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company 
upon  the  plan  which  it  now  purfues.  He  made  a voyage 
himfelf  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  difcovered  the  ifland  in  the 
North  feas,  which  Hill  bears  the  name  of  Merry’s  ifland. 
He  alfo  made  a voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  firft  Englifliman  who  returned  home  over  land ; in 
which  expedition  he  encountered  inconceivable  hardlhips. 
Mr.  Merry’s  mother  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  late 
lord  chief  jultice  Willes,  who  prefided  for  many  years  with 
great  ability  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  for 
fome  time  firft  lord  commiflioner  of  the  great  feal.  Mr. 
Merry  was  educated  at  Harrow,  under  Dr.  Sumner.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Parr  was  his  private  tutor.  From  Harrow 
he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  was  entered  of  Chrift’s  college. 
He  left  Cambridge  without  taking  any  degree,  and  was 
afterwards  entered  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  was  never  called  to 
the  bar.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  bought  a com- 
miffion  in  the  horfe-guards,  and  was  for  feveral  years  adju- 
tant and  lieutenant  to  the  firft  troop,  commanded  by  lord 
Lothian.  Mr.  Merry  quitted  the  fervice  and  went  abroad, 
where  he  remained  nearly  eight  years  ; during  which  time  he 
vifited  mod  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland.  At  Florence  he  flayed  a 
conliderable  rime,  enamoured  (as  it  is  faid)  of  a lady  of 
diftingtuflied  rank  and  beauty.  Here  he  ftudied  the  Italian 
language,  encouraged  his  favourite  purfuit,  poetry,  and  was 
eleCted  a member  of  the  academy  Della  Crufca ; the  name 
of  which  academy  he  afterwards  ufed  as  a fignature  to  many 
poems  which  were  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and 
which  excited  a great  number  of  imitators.  When  Mr. 
Merry  obferved  this,  he  dropped  his  fictitious  character, 
and  ever  afterwards  publilhed  in  his  own  name. 

Upon  his  marriage  with  Mifs  Brunton,  who  performed  in 


his  tragedy  of  Lorenzo,  a profpeft  opened  to  him  of  living" 
at  his  eafe,  by  the  joint  production  of  that  lady’s  talents, 
and  his  own  pen  ; but  unfortunately  the  pride  of  thofe  rela- 
tions upon  whom  he  had  moft  dependence  was  wounded  by 
the  alliance ; and  he  was  conftrained,  much  againft  Mrs. 
Merry’s  inclination,  to  take  her  from  the  ftage.  This  he 
did  as  foon  as  her  engagement  at  the  theatre  expired,  which 
was  in  the  fpring  of  1792.  They  then  vifited  the  continent, 
and  returned  in  the  fummer  of  1793.  They  retired  to 
America  in  1796,  and  our  author  died  fuddenly  at  Balti- 
more, in  Maryland,  Dec.  24,  1798,  of  an  apopleCtic  dif- 
order,  which  proceeded,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  a plethora,  and 
the  want  of  proper  exercife.  He  was  author  of  the  follow- 
ing dramatic  pieces,  viz.  “ Ambitious  Vengeance  “ Lo- 
renzo “ The  Magician  no  Conjurer;”  and  “ Fenelon,” 
a ferious  drama.  Monthly  Magazine,  Jan.  1799. 

Merry’j  IJland,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  Hudfoo’s  Bay. 
N.  lat.  6i°  52'.  W.  long.  93°  5'. 

MERRY-MEETING  Bay,  a bay  of  America,  in  Straf- 
ford county,  New  Hampfhire,  being  the  fouthernmoft  arm  of 
lake  Winnipifcogee.  On  its  W.  fide  Hands  mount  Major. 
— Alfo,  a bay  in  Maine,  formed  by  the  junction  of  Andro- 
fcoggin  and  Kennebeck  rivers,  oppofite  to  the  town  of  Wool- 
wich, 20  miles  from  the  fea. 

MERS  Agoleta,  a town  of  Algiers,  near  the  fea-coaft; 
fix  miles  S.W.  of  Tneifs. 

Mers  il  Keeber.  See  MazALQUIVIR. 

MERSA,  El,  a town  of  Africa;  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Tunis. 

MERS  BURG,  or  Morspurg,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Baden,  feated  on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  containing  a femi- 
nary  for  fecular  clergy,  and  a nunnery  of  the  Dominicans ; 
fix  miles  N.E.  of  Conftance.  N.  lat.  470  41°.  E.  long.  90 
*4'* 

MERSCH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Forefts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCl  of  Lux- 
embourg. The  place  contains  1446,  and  the  canton  8185  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  217^  kiliometres,  in  15  com- 
munes. 

MERSCHOWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitmeritz  ; 14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Leitmeritz. 

MERSEA,  a townlhip  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  county 
of  Effex,  feated  on  lake  Erie,  W.  of  Romney. 

MERSEBURG,  a principality  of  Saxony,  encompaffed 
by  the  circles  of  Leiplic  and  Thuringia,  the  principality 
of  Querfurt,  and  duchy  of  Magdeburg.  The  foil  is  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated,  producing  wheat,  millet,  and  flax,  but 
wanting  wood. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  the  above-named  prin- 
cipality, feated  on  the  Saale.  It  contains  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Chapter,  the  epifcopal  palace  and  cathedral ; a 
gymnafium  or  foundation  fchool,  the  chancery-houfe,  the 
chapter-houfe,  the  curije  or  refidences  of  the  canons,  and 
other  buildings.  It  has  alfo  a parifh  church  ; and  derives  its 
chief  fubfiftence  from  the  ftrong  beer  that  is  brewed  here 
and  exported  to  different  places  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Leipfic. 
N.  lat.  510  22'.  E.  long.  140  6'. 

MERSENETI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natoliaj. 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Milets. 

MERSENNE,  Marin,  in  Biography,  a learned  French 
mathematician  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Qyfe,  in  the 
province  of  Maine,  in  the  year  1588.  He  purfued  his  col- 
lege ftudies  at  La  Fleche,  where  he  had  a3  a fellow  ftudent 
the  celebrated  Des  Cartes,  with  whom  he  contracted  an  in- 
timacy and  friendlhip  that  lafted  during  their  lives.  Here 
Merfenne  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  for  the  diligence  and 
rapid  progrefs  which  he  made  in  his  various  ftudies.  Front 
La  Fleche  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where  he  paid 
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the  utmoft  attention  to  the  mathematical  fciences ; after 
which,  he  went  through  a theological  courfe  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  When  he  had  completed  his  ftudies,  he  entered 
himfelf  at  the  convent  of  Minims  near  Paris,  and  took  the 
vows  in  1612,  when  he  was  only  24  years  of  age.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  began  to  ftudy 
-the  Hebrew  language,  of  which  he  made  himfelf  a complete 
mafter.  In  1615  he  was  fent  to  the  convent  of  his  order 
■near  Nevers,  to  fill  the  philofophical  chair  in  that  houfe  ; 
and  he  continued  there,  teaching  philofophy,  and  afterwards 
theology,  till  the  year  1619,  when  he  was  chofen  fuperior  of 
the  convent.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  office, 
which  was  annual,  he  withdrew  to  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  ftudy  and  literary  converfe,  excepting 
fuch  time  as  he  devoted  to  fhort  excurftons  into  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Netherlands.  While  at  this  great  city,  he 
was  the  chief  friend  and  literary  agent  of  Des  Cartes,  giving 
him  advice  and  afiiftance  upon  all  occafions,  and  informing 
him  of  every  thing  of  a literary  and  philofophical  kind  that 
was  going  on  in  that  city,  and  elfewhere.  So  highly  did 
Des  Cartes  eftimate  the  opinion  of  our  philofopher,  that  he 
fcarcely  did  any  thing,  without  firft  confulting  his  friend. 
It  has  been  reported,  that  when  Des  Cartes  was  about  to 
found  his  fyftem  of  philofophy  upon  the  principle  of  a va- 
cuum, he  was  informed  by  Merfenne,  who  had  founded  the 
Pariiian  philofophers  upon  it,  that  it  w'ould  not  be  admitted, 
and  immediately  changed  his  fyftem,  and  adopted  the  oppo- 
fite  do&rine  of  a plenum.  Merfenne  was  much  celebrated 
for  pofleffing  the  peculiar  talent  of  forming  curious  queftions 
and  problems  ; fome  of  which,  it  afterwards  appeared,  he 
was  unable  to  folve.  To  him  has  been  afcribed  the  invention 
of  the  curve,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ cycloid,” 
which  inftantly  engaged  the  attention  of  mathematicians. 
Schooten,  indeed,  afcribes  the  invention  to  Des  Cartes  ; but 
Torricelli,  in  the  appendix,  “ De  Dimenfione  Cycloidis,” 
fays,  the  curve  was  difcovered  and  named  by  Galileo  and 
others,  about  the  year  1599,  before  Merfenne  and  Des 
Cartes  could  have  made  much  progrefs  in  mathematical 
learning.  Dr.  Wallis,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  London 
“ Philofophical  Tranfadtions  abridged,”  attempts  to  ftiew 
that  it  is  a much  older  invention,  and  was  known  to  Bovilli 
in  the  year  ijoo,  and  by  cardinal  Cufa  a full  half  century 
before  this.  Merfenne  died  in  the  year  1648.  Thelofsofhim 
was  deeply  regretted  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him,  by  whom  he  was  as  much  beloved  for  the 
cheerful  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  his  mild  and  amiable  tem- 
per, as  he  was  refpeded  for  his  profound  fcientilic  know- 
ledge. He  was,  while  a refident  at  Paris,  the  very  centre 
of  communication  between  literary  men  of  all  countries  ; 
being  there,  what  Mr.  Collins  was  in  England.  He  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  engaging  them  to  publilh  their  works ; 
and  to  Merfenne  the  world  is  indebted  for  fevcral  important 
difeoveries,  which  would  probably  have  been  loft,  but  for 
his  encouragement  and  patronage.  His  own  works  were 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  highly  important.  The  firft 
which  he  publilhed,  of  any  magnitude,  was  entitled  “ Quef- 
tiones  celeberrimse  in  Genefim,  & c.  cum  accurata  Textus 
Explicatione.  In  hoc  Volumine  Athei  et  Deiftoe  impug- 
nantur  et  expugnantur.”  The  other  w'orks  of  this  philo- 
fopher  are  enumerated  in  the  General  Biography,  to  which 
our  readers  are  referred. 

In  the  mufical  writings  of  this  diligent  and  ingenious  ec- 
clefiaftic  may  be  found  the  moft  minute  and  fatisfadory 
account  of  the  ftate  of  mufic  in  France,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  particularly  in  his  “ Harmonic  Univerfeile,” 
publilhed  at  Paris  in  1636,  in  folio  ; a work  in  which, 
through  all  the  partiality  to  hjs  country,  want  of  tafte,  and 


method,  there  are  fo  many  curious  refearches  and  ingenious 
and  philofophical  experiments,  which  have  been  of  the 
greateft  ufe  to  fubfequent  writers,  particularly  Kircher,  as 
render  the  book  extremely  valuable.  This  work,  cqrreded 
and  enlarged,  was  tranftated  into  Latin,  and  publilhed  by 
the  author  in  1648,  the  year  of  his  death,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title,  “ De  Sonorum  Natura,  Caulis  et  Effedibus.” 
In  his  twenty-third  propolition,  liv.  i,,  this  author  explains 
and  deferibes  twelve  different  kinds  of  mufic  and  movement, 
ufed  in  France  during  his  time  : thefe  were  motets,  fongs  or 
airs,  paflacailles,  pavans,  allemandes,  gailiards,  voltes,  cou- 
rantes,  farabandes,  canaries,  branltte,  and  balets ; of  all 
which  he  gives  examples  in  notes.  But  though  moft  of 
thefe  movements  were  the  fpecific  names  of  the  dances  then 
in  vogue,  the  minuet,  which,  during  the  prefent  century, 
has  been  in  fuch  general  favour  all  over  Europe,  is  never 
mentioned. 

In  the  “ Pref.  generale,”  Merfenne  fpeaks  of  Galileo’s 
difeoveries  in  harmonics  •,  and  in  his  liv.  ii.  “ Des  Con- 
fonances,”  of  fympatliic  vibrations.  In  other  parts  of  his 
work  he  explains  clearly  the  twelve  keys  major  of  practical 
mufic  ; and  (hews,  for  the  firft  time  perhaps,  that  there 
may  be  feventv-two  keys,  or  fix  for  each  note,  flat,  natural, 
and  ftiarp,  major  and  minor.  There  is  nothing  in  this  good 
father’s  book  which  reflects  more  honour  on  his  tafie  and 
penetration  than  his  partiality  for  the  violin,  to  which,  in 
liv.  iv,  “ Des  Inftrumens,”  prop.  i.  he  gives  the  preference 
over  all  other  inftruments  then  in  ufe,  at  a time  when  it  was 
thought  unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  the  concerts  of 
other  countries. 

It  is  amuling,  however,  to  fee  how  contented  mankind 
have  ever  been,  in  the  moft  rude  and  uncultivated  ages  of  the 
world,  with  their  own  talents  and  accompliftiments.  A lin- 
gular inftance  of  this  mental  comfort  appears  in  Merfenne, 
chap.  “ De  1’Embelliflemens  des  Chants,”  which  he  ad- 
dreffes  “ to  pofterity,  that  they  may  form  fome  idea,”  fays 
he,  “ of  our  manner  of  gracing  and  cmbellifiiing  airs  ; as  fuch 
advances  have  at  no  time  been  made  in  polifhing  and  refining 
melody,  as  at  prefent.”  In  his  treatife  “ De  la  Voix,” 
where  he  explains  the  manner  of  running  divifions  and  mak- 
ing fliakes,  he  fays,  that  “ of  all  nations  who  ftudy  finging, 
and  who  run  divifions  in  the  throat,  the  French  execute  paf- 
fages  in  the  neateft  manner : this  even  the.  Italians  confefs, 
who  make  a particular  profeffion  of  finging.  It  is  impof- 
fible,”  adds  he,  “ to  defcribe  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of 
our  vocal  embelliftiments  to  fuch  as  have  not  heard  them; 
for  the  purling  of  a ftream,  the  meandering  of  a brook,  or  the 
warbling  of  a nightingale,  is  not  half  fo  mellifluous.  And 
I find  nothing  in  nature,”  continues  this  pious  father,  “ that 
can  give  the  leaft  idea  of  thefe  paflages,  which  are  far  more 
ravilhing  than  fliakes  or  trills,  for  they  are  the  very  quint- 
eflence  of  mufic.”  (Liv.  i.  De  la  Voix,  p.  40.)  He 
afterwards  obferves,  that  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writers  of  mufic  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  this  in- 
genious and  voluptuous  people  ever  had  “ des  fredons  & de* 
paflages  comme  nous  autres:”  triils  and  divifions  in  their 
mufic,  like  11$. 

One  propofition  in  this  book  (xxxiv.)  is  to  inquire 
whether  the  French  method  of  finging  is  the  bell  of  all  pol- 
fible  methods  ? and  determines  in  the  affirmative,  not  only 
with  refped  to  this  propofition,  but  affirms  that  of  all  thofe 
he  had  heard  fing  in  neighbouring  countries,  as  in  Spain, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  Italy,  he  had  met  with  none  who 
fung  fo  agreeably  as  the  French.  “ There  may,”  fays  he, 

“ be  now  and  then  a miraculous  performer  in  other  countries, 
but  I fpeak  herein  general.” 

He  mentions  recitative  as  a thing  little  pradifed  in  France, 
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for  want  of  courage.  The  Italians,  he  obfetves,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  fpecies  of  finging,  which  Giacomo  Peri  had 
invented  at  Florence  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Here 
lie  fpeaks  of  feveral  mufical  dramas  in  Italy,  but  does  not 
call  them  operas.  (Liv.  vi.  L’Art  de  bien  Chanter.)  A 
book  with  the  fame  title  was  publiflted  at  Paris,  by  Ba- 
cilly,  1668. 

The  ft,  to  exprefs  the  feventh  of  the  key,  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  in  ufe  at  this  time  in  France  ; as  Merfennus  in 
his  folmifation  has  never  introduced  it,  repeating  the  mi,  in 
the  key  of  C,  for  E and  B. 

MERSEY,  in  Geography,  a navigable  river  of  England, 
flows  from  the  ealt  to  the  weft,  and  forms,  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  courfe,  a natural  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Lancafter  and  Chefter.  Its  whole  extent  is  about  fifty 
miles;  thirty-five  of  which  are  navigable,  from  Liverpool 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irwell,  for  veffels  of  confiderable 
burthen.  The  Merfey  derives  its  origin  from  the  junftion 
of  the  rivers  Etherow  and  Goyt,  where  it  a flumes  the  prefent 
name,  and  in  its  courfe  receives  the  ftreams  of  the  Tame, 
the  Bollen,  the  Irwell,  and  the  Weever.  Oppofite  War- 
rington in  Lancafhire,  where  it  meets  the  tide-water,  the 
Merfey  is  only  forty  yards  wide ; but  at  Runcorn-gap, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  Grand-trunk,  and  duke  of 
Bridgewater’s  canals,  its  width  is  three  hundred  yards  : be- 
low the  gap,  it  extends  itfelf  into  a grand  eiluary  of  three 
miles  in  width,  and  receives  the  navigable  river  Weever  from 
Northwich  and  Frodfham.  In  its  courfe  northward  from 
Runcorn,  it  gradually  diminifhes  for  fix  miles,  and  oppofite 
Liverpool  is  only  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide  ; but  it  forms 
a fine  channel,  at  leaft  ten  fathoms  deep  at  low  water,  and  is 
very  commodious  for  (hipping.  About  five  miles  farther, 
meafuring  by  the  Cheftiire  coaft,  it  falls  into  the  Irifh  fea, 
by  two  or  three  different  channels,  which  are  much  incom- 
moded by  fands  ; but  the  paffage  is  rendered  fecure  by  means 
of  various  land-marks,  buoys,  and  light-houfes,  and  the 
excellent  fyftem  of  pilotage  eftablifhed  by  the  Liverpool 
merchants.  Lyfons’s  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  li. 

MERSIG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  JiftriA  of  Sarre- 
bruck.  The  place  contains  1832,  and  the  canton  6421  in- 
habitants, in  20  communes. 

MERTAQUE,  a town  of  New  Spain,  in  the  province 
sf  Honduras,  which  produces  cochineal. 

MERTENSIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  Submerfed 
Alga,  commonly  termed  Sea-weeds,  named  by  the  cele- 
brated Thunberg,  in  honour  of  Profeflor  F.  C.  Mertens,  of 
Bremen,  a man  of  the  moft  amiable  charafter,  highly  dillin- 
ruifhed  by  his  knowledge  of  this  tribe  of  vegetables  in  par- 
icular.  A treatife  illultrating  this  genus  was  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Roth,  in  Schrader’s  New  Journal  for  1807.  A Mer- 
enfa  had  indeed  previoufly  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
ellor  Willdenow,  in  the  Stockholm  Tranfa&ions  for  1804, 
jelonging  to  the  order  of  Ferns ; but  that  being  reduced  to 
mother  genus,  (fee  Gleichknia,)  the  prefent  is  eftablifhed ; 

;nd  as  far  as  any  opinion  can  be  formed  of  fo  unfettled  a 
ribe,  it  feems  to  be  tolerably  diftinft  from  all  that  have 
Iready  been  adopted.  Roth,  in  Schrad.  New  Journ.  v.  2. 
afc.  I.  it.  t.  i.  f.  B. — Clafs  and  order,  Cry ptogamia  Alga. 
■Jat.  Ord.  Alga,  Linn.  Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Frond  internally  jointed.  Seeds  difperfed  in 
he  coats  of  cluttered  inflated  veficles. 

I.  M.  lumbricalis.  Roth  as  above.  (Ulva  lumbricalis ; 
-.inn.  Mant.  311.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  972.  Thunb.  Prod. 
80.)  — Gathered  by  Koenig,  as  well  as  by  Thunberg,  upon 
ubmarine  rocks  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  root  con- 
ttts  of  many  (lender  entangled  fibres,  attaching  themfelves 


to  (hells  and  ftones.  Fronds  feveral,  three  or  four  inches 
high,  cylindrical,  bluntifh,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  deter- 
minately  branched,  the  thicknefs  of  a crow’s  quill,  or  more, 
greenifh-yellow,  or  purplifh,  compofed  of  a thickifh  cori- 
aceous coat ; internally  fpongy,  and  interrupted  by  very- 
frequent  tranfverfe  reticulated  partitions,  which  are  fcarcely 
difcoverable  at  the  outfide.  Fructification  generally  axillary, 
rarely  lateral,  confiding  of  numerous  crowded,  obovate,  or 
oblong,  veficles,  proceeding  from  a flightly  elevated  flefhy 
bafe,  or  receptacle.  Each  of  thefe  is  jointed  internally  like 
the  frond,  but  their  coat  is  rather  thinner  and  more  pellucid, 
lodging  very  numerous,  fcattered,  roundifh-oval,  cryftalline 
feeds.  The  fpecimens  in  the  herbarium  of  Linnaeus  juftify 
his  defeription  of  the  fru&ification  being  terminal,  but  Roth 
afTerts  that  it  becomes  fo  only  by  accidental  injuries  to  the 
frond.  The  internal  partitions  are  confidered  by  this  great 
cryptogamift  of  a fpurious  nature,  as  originating  from  cel- 
lular fubflance  only,  which  dilates  into  a tranfverfe  web  or 
net.  The  feeds  are  difperfed  under  the  external  cuticle,  ex- 
adlly  as  in  real  Ulva,  though  confined  to  the  above-men- 
tioned veficular  excrefcences,  which  however  feem  materially- 
different  from  branches,  nor  do  they  appear  ever  to  be  ex- 
tended into  fuch. 

MERTHYR  Tydvil,  or  Tudfyl,  in  Geography,  a large 
and  populous  market-town,  fituated  in  the  cwmwd  of  Senghe- 
nydd,  cantref  of  Brenhinol,  now  the  hundred  of  Caerphilly, , 
and  county  of  Glamorgan,  South  Wales.  It  is  a place  of 
great  a'- tiquity,  and  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  Tydvil, 
the  daughter  of  Brechan,  prince  of  Brecknockfhire,  who  was 
murdered  here,  along  with  her  father  and  brother,  Rhun 
Dremrudd,  by  a party  of  Saxon  marauders,  about  the  clofe 
of  the  fifth  century.  Tydvil  was  the  wife  of  Cyngin,  fon 
of  Cadell,  prince  of  the  vale  royal  and  part  of  Powys,  and 
is  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  ancient  Britifh  faints.- 
After  her  death,  the  Saxons  having  been  expelled  by  the 
prowefs  of  her  nephew,  Nevydd,  a church  was  erefted  and 
dedicated  to  her  at  this  place,  and  called  the  church  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  in  Welfh  figmfies  “ the  Martyr 
Tydvil.” 

From  this  period,  nothing  occurs  deferving  of  notice  re- 
lative to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  till  about  the  year  1620,  when  it 
was  diitinguifiied  for  its  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  non-conformity. 
Though  then  trivial  in  extent  and  political  importance,  it 
was  neverthelefs  a fort  of  hot-bed,  which  contributed  in  no 
fmall  degree  to  engender  and  keep  alive,  for  more  than  a 
century,  thofe  religious  diffentions,  the  eft'etts  of  which  (till 
continue  vilible  in  the  feparation  of  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Wales  from  the  eftablifhed  church.  In 
1755  a new  era  commenced  in  the  hiltory  of  this  place. 
The  ex^enfive  and  valuable  mines  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
had  hitherto  attrafted  but  little  notice.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever,  Mr.  Bacon  particularly  dire&ed  his  attention  towards 
them  ; and  having  obtained  a leafe  of  a diftriift,  extending 
about  eight  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth,  at  the  mo- 
derate rent  of  200/.  per  annum,  immediately  began  opera- 
tions, and  erected  extenfive  works  for  the.  fmelting  and 
forging  of  iron.  This  gentleman  continued  increafing  his 
eflablifhment  till  the  year  1783,  when  he  deemed  it  proper • 
to  let  out  the  greater  part  of  his  property  to  Mr.  Crawfhay, .. 
and  the  remainder  to  Mr.  Hill : at  the  fame  time,  he  re- 
ferved  to  himfelf  a certain  tonnage  on  all  the  iron  manufac-- 
tured  above  a fpecified  quantity.  The  new  proprietors  foon  > 
augmented  the  works;  and  the  part  belonging  to- Mr. 
Crawfhay,  at  Cyfartha,  are  now  by  far  the  largeft  in  this 
kingdom,  and  probably  in  Europe.  He  employs  no  fewer 
than  1500  men,  at  an  average  of  30  (hillings  a week  german. 
The  weekly  wages  paid  for  labour  amount  to  1500  pounds. 

The 
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The  average  of  iron  produced  from  thefe  works  is  from  180 
to  200  tons  a week.  Six  furnaces  and  two  rolling-mills  are 
employed.  For  procuring  blad  for  the  furnaces  and  work- 
ing the  mills,  there  are  four  (team-engines ; one  of  fifty,  one 
of  forty,  one  of  twelve,  and  one  of  (even  horfe  power.  The 
firft  engine  is  conne&ed  with  the  four  upper  blaft-furnaces, 
to  which  is  a water-engine  annexed  of  nearly  the  fame  power. 
The  machinery  of  this  eftablifhment  is  truly  gigantic  ; and 
that  part  of  it  worked  by  water  is  curious,  and  certainly 
highly  powerful.  The  great  water-wheel  is  a mod  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  mechanifm  : it  was  condrufted  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  Watkin  George,  and  meafures  50  feet 
in  diameter.  W.  George  was  then  a carpenter  employed 
about  the  works : he  was  afterwards  taken  into  partnerfhip, 
and  received  20,000/.  to  give  up  his  (hare.  Befides  thefe 
works,  and  thofe  of  Mr.  Hill,  there  are  two  others  at  Pen- 
darren  and  Dowlais ; the  former  producing  about  140  tons 
of  iron  weekly,  and  the  latter  about  three  fourth-parts  of 
that  quantity.  The  total  number  of  fmelting-furnaces  near 
this  town  is  feventeen,  viz.  Dowlais  four,  Pendarren  three, 
Plymouth  (Mr.  Hill)  four,  and  Cyfartha  fix. 

No  faft  can  better  illullrate  the  magic  influence  of  trade 
on  the  condition  of  a country,  than  the  rapid  change  which 
has  been  effefted  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Forty  years  ago,  this  town  was  an  inconfiderable  village, 
and  contained  only  a few  hundred  inhabitants  ; whereas,  by 
the  foie  operation  of  its  iron-works,  it  has  rifen  to  be  by  far 
the  larged  and  mod  populous  town  in  Wales.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  parilh  were  edimated  at  7705,  in  1801  ; 
but  the  population  is  conjeft  ured  to  amount  to  10,000 
perfons.  In  1803  the  money  railed  for  the  poor  rates,  at 
6s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  was  1453 /.  17J.  10 \d.  The  (Ireets 
in  general  are  clofe  and  confined,  and  have  no  proper  out- 
lets behind  the  houfes.  Confiderable  improvements,  how- 
ever, have  already  been  made  within  thefe  lad  five  or  fix 
years.  Such  dreets  as  have  been  built  fince  that  period  are 
much  better  arranged,  and  wider  than  thofe  which  were 
erefted  earlier.  At  Pendarren  is  a large  and  elegant  houfe, 
furrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds,  be- 
longing  to  Mr.  Homfray.  The  parifh  church,  rebuilt  in  1806, 
is  a large  and  handfome  building  ; and  befides  it,  there  is  a 
fpacious  chapel  built  by  Mr.  Crawlhay.  The  ir.eeting-houfes 
for  diffenters  of  different  fefts  are  about  eleven  in  number  : 
three  Baptids,  two  Prefbyterian,  two  Independents,  two  in 
the  Wefley  connexion,  and  two  in  that  of  Whitfield.  A 
theatre  has  been  lately  erefted  here.  There  is  likewife  a 
philofophical  fociety  here,  as  well  as  a printing-houfe,  and 
a book-feller.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  chiefly 
Welfh,  and  the  language  fpoken  in  it  almod  entirely  fo. 
Lefs  immorality  prevails  than  might  be  expefted  in  a place 
where  the  population  confids  chiefly  of  the  lower  orders. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumftance  of  the  iron-maders 
and  clergymen  being  ufually  magidrates  for  the  county,  and 
partly  to  the  effeft  of  religious  indruftion.  Thefe  magif- 
trates  have  the  power  of  nominating  the  requifite  number  of 
condables,  and  mud  fubmit  all  their  proceedings  to  the  quar- 
ter and  great  feffions.  A court  of  confcience,  for  the  recovery 
of  fmall  debts,  has  been  indituted  here  by  aft  of  parliament, 
within  thefe  three  years.  This  town  has  three  market-places, 
•which  are  well  fupplied  twice  every  week,  on  Wednefdays 
and  Saturdays.  It  has  likewife  feveral  fairs  during  the  year. 

The  weighty  and  valuable  produftions  of  Merthyr  Tydvil 
find  an  eafy  conveyance  to  the  fea,  by  means  of  a canal 
which  extends  hence  to  Penarth  harbour,  in  the  Bridol 
channel,  being  navigable  as  far  as  Cardiff  for  veffels  of  300 
tons,  and  above  that  town  for  barges  of  xoo  tons.  This 
icanal,  begun  about  22  years  ago,  was  completed  in  1798. 
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At  the  Cyfartha  works,  where  it  terminates,  it  is  568  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea ; which  elevation  is  effefted  by 
means  of  about  40  locks.  A new  tram  road  runs  nearly 
by  its  fide,  through  its  whole  courfe,  extending  altogether 
26  miles  in  length. 

Befides  its  iron  ores,  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  is 
abundantly  produftive  of  other  minerals  ufeful  in  the  arts, 
and  confequcntly  fubfervient  to  the  convenience  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  man.  Coal,  fo  indifpenfibly  neceffary  in  the  ma- 
nufafture  of  the  iron,  is  fupplied  in  immenfe  quantities,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Good  mill-dones  and  dones  for  paving 
are  likewife  abundant  ; and  in  the  lime-done  rocks  are  found 
beds  of  black  and  variegated  marble,  not  inferior  to  any  in 
the  kingdom. 

About  two  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  fummit  of  a lofty 
mountain,  is  fituated  a very  ancient  market-place,  where 
weekly  markets  have  now  been  held  for  upwards  of  800 
years,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  from  the  14th  of  May  till 
the  14th  Oftober.  This  Angular  market  is  dill  much  fre- 
quented. Several  fairs  are  likewife  held  here  for  cattle, 
though  the  houfes  in  the  place  do  not  exceed  fix  in  num- 
ber. 

Morlais  cattle  dands  about  three  miles  to  the  north-wed. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a hill,  about  half  a mile  from 
the  ancient  road  over  the  mountains  from  Cardiff  to  Breck- 
nock, overlooking  a ravine  of  great  depth,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  a branch  of  Taff  Vechan  river.  The  area  of 
this  cadle  forms  an  irregular  pentagon,  defended  on  the 
fouth  and  ead  Tides  by  a very  large  and  deep  trench  cut  in 
the  folid  rock.  On  the  north  and  wed  Tides  it  is  rendered 
fufficiently  drong,  by  the  bold  and  rugged  precipices  which 
overhang  the  dingle.  The  whole  of  this  cadle  is  now  in 
ruins.  It  was  built  by  Ivor  Petit,  or  Ivor  Bach,  the  fon 
of  Cedevor,  who  was  no  lefs  didinguiflicd  for  his  valour 
than  for  the  uncommon  fmallnefs  of  his  dature.  Malkin's 
Scenery,  Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  South  Wales, 

2 vols.  8vo.  1807.  Carlifle’s  Topographical  Diftionary 
of  Wales,  x vol.  4to.  1811. 

MERTOLA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  feated 
on  the  Guadiana,  containing  about  2400  inhabitants ; 24 
miles  S.S.E  of  Beja.  N.  lat.  370  36'.  W.  long.  70  37'. 

MERTON,  a village  in  the  wed  half-hundred  of  Brix- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  England,  is  fituated  on  the 
Epfom  road,  nine  miles  diftant  from  London.  It  contained 
in  the  year  1801,  according  to  the  return  then  made  to 
parliament,  13 1 houfes,  occupied  by  813  perfons.  The 
manor,  which  before  the  Conqued  was  the  property  of  earl 
Harold,  and  was  afterwards  held  by  the  crown,  was  granted 
by  Henry  I.  to  Gilbert  Norman,  dieriff  of  Surrey,  who,  in 
the  year  1115,  bufit  a convent  for  canons  regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auttin.  The  edablifhment  was  patronifed  by 
the  king  and  his  queen  Matilda.  In  1130,  Merton  abbey, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  built  with  done ; and  in  1136  the 
canons  entered  on  the  poffeffion  of  it.  The  benefaftions  to 
it  were  numerous  and  ample.  In  the  year  1236  a parlia- 
ment was  held  at  the  abbey,  wherein  were  enafted  the  da- 
tutes  which  take  their  name  from  that  place.  In  this  houfe 
alfo  was  concluded  the  peace  between  Henry  III.  and  the 
dauphin  of  France.  The  abbey  was  furrendered  in  1538; 
and  the  fcite  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  nevvly-edablilhed 
monadery  at  Shene.  After  the  diffolution,  it  was  leafed 
out  to  private  perfons  ; and  during  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. 
it  appears  to  have  been  ufed  as  a garrifon.  At  prefent  there 
is  no  other  veftige  of  the  abbey  than  the  ead  window  of  a 
chapel  of  crumbling  done,  which  Teems,  from  its  dyle,  to 
have  been  built  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  walls  which 
furround  the  premifes,  including  a fpace  of  about,  60  acres, 
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are  nearly  entire.  The  fcite  has  long  been  occupied  by  two 
extenfive  manufactories  for  printing  calicoes  ; and  a copper 
mill  is  alfo  etlablifhed  here. 

The  parifh  church  of  Merton  was  built,  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  Gilbert  Norman,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey.  It  is  conftrudted  of  flints,  and  confifts  of  a nave 
and  chancel ; and  at  the  weft  end  is  a low  fpire.  From  the 
ftyle  of  architecture,  it  is  prefumed  to  be  the  original  ftruc- 
ture,  which  has  undergone  but  little  alteration.  In  the 
chancel  window  are  fome  remains  of  painted  glafs ; and 
againft  the  north  wall  of  the  church  is  a large  picture  of 
Chrift  bearing  the  crofs. 

Merton-Place,  the  feat  of  the  late  admiral  Nelfon,  is  in 
this  parifh  : as  is  Cannon-hill,  the  villa  of  William  Mollefon, 
cfq.  Sir  Richard  Hotham  had  a feat  here,  which  was  pur- 
chafed  by Graves,  efq.  Lyfons’s  Environs  of  Lon- 

don, vol.  i. 

MERTVOI  Kuj.tuck,  a bay  at  the  north  extremity  of 
the  Cafpian  fea.  N.  lat.  46°. 

MERTZA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  north  part  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  27'.  E.  long.  22  9'. 

MERTZBACH,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg; 
6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Ebern. 

MERU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Beau- 
vais; 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Beauvais.  The  place  contains 
1S00.  and  the  canton  7131  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
165  kiliometres,  in  20  communes. 

Menu,  a very  celebrated  mountain,  in  the  mythological 
fables  of  the  Hindoos.  The  word  in  Sanfcrit  fignifies  an 
axis,  or  centre ; and  hence,  perhaps,  it  has  been  applied  to 
the  north  pole,  which,  being  deemed  the  moft  elevated  re- 
gion, led  the  poets  to  deferibe  Meru  as  the  higheft  mountain 
in  the  world.  It  is  alfo,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  called 
Su-meru,  denoting  its  fairnefs  or  beauty.  In  the  15th 
chapter  of  the  iirit  book  of  the  Mahabarat,  it  is  thus  de- 
feribed  : “ There  is  a fair  and  ftately  mountain,  and  its 
name  is  Meroo  ; a molt  exalted  mafs  of  glory,  reflecting  the 
funny  rays  from  the  fplendia  furface  of  its  gilded  horns.  It 
is  clothed  in  gold,  and  is  the  refpeCted  haunt  of  dews  and 
gandharvas  (deities  and  celeftial  choriftfrs).  It  is  incon- 
ceivable, and  not  to  be  encompaffed  by  finful  man ; and  it 
is  guarded  by  dreadful  ferpents.  Many  celeftial  medicinal 
plants  adorn  its  fides ; and  it  (lands,  piercing  the  heavens 
with  its  afpiring  fummit,  a mighty  hill,  inaccefiGble  even  by 
the  human  mind.  It  is  adorned  with  trees  and  pleafant 
dreams,  and  refoundeth  with  the  delightful  fongs  of  various 
birds.”  (Gita,  p.  146.)  The  above  is  the  introdu&ion 
to  the  ftory  of  the  Kurmavatara,  given  by  the  learned  tranf- 
lator  in  a note  on  the  Gita.  (See  Kurmavataka  and 
Brachmans.)  This  may  be  deemed  fufficiently  extrava- 
gant ; but  it  is  tame,  compared  with  fome  of  the  ravings  of 
Hindoo  myftics,  who  find,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
myfterious  mountain,  types  and  fymbols  of  every  thing  in  and 
out  of  nature.  Here  follows  3 foecimen  of  the  Brahmanda 
Purana,  taken  from  Mr.  Wilford’s  difiertation  on  the  Sacred 
Hies  in  the  Weft,  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches. 
“ Meru  is  the  facred  and  primeval  Linga,  and  the  earth  be- 
neath is  the  myfterious  Yoni,  open  like  the  Padma  or  Lotos. 
The  convexity  in  the  centre  is  the  Os  tinea;,  or  navel  of 
Vifhnu  : and  the  Hindoos  often  reprefent  the  phyfiological 
myfteries  of  their  religion  by  the  emblem  of  the  Lotos, 
where  the  whole  flower  fignifies  both  the  earth  and  the  two 
principles  of  fecundation ; the  germ  is  both  Meru  and  the 
Linga  ; the  petal  and  filaments  are  the  mountains  which  en- 
circle Meru,  and  are  alfo  the  type  of  the  Yoni  ; the  four 
leaves  of  *he  calyx  are  the  four  vaft  regions  towards  the 
Yoi ..  XXIII. 


cardinal  points  ; and  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  the  different 
iflands  in  the  ocean  round  Jambu.”  At  the  end  of  this  in- 
genious eflay  are  curious  plates,  reprefenting  Meru  under 
the  fanciful  femblance  of  a lotos,  and  other  geographical 
extravaganzas  of  the  Hindoo  Puranicas,  or  poetical  fabulifts. 
“ Brahma,  Indra,  and  all  the  gods,  declare  that  this  largeft 
of  mountains  is  a form  confiding  of  jewels  of  numberlefs 
colours ; the  abode  of  various  tribes  ; like  gold ; like  the 
dawning  morn,  refplendent,  with  a thoufand  petals  ; like  a 
thoufand  water-pots,  with  a thoufand  leaves.  Within  it  is 
adorned  with  the  felf-moving  cars  of  the  gods,  all  beautiful ; 
in  its  petals  are  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  like  heaven  ; in  its 
thoufand  petals  they  dwell  with  their  conforts.  There  re- 
fides  above  Brahma,  god  of  gods,  whh  four  faces.  There 
in  the  eaft  is  Indra,  for  ever  to  be  praifed ; the  lord  of 
wealth,  with  a thoufand  eyes,  the  deftroyer  of  towns.”  (See 
Indra.)  On  this  Olympia  of  the  Hindoos  are  ail  the  gods 
affembled  in  their  magnificent  palaces,  under  different  de* 
fignations.  Kaiiafa  is  the  paradife  of  Siva.  (See  Kai- 
lasa.)  Meru  is  the  grand-father  of  the  river  Ganges,  as 
noticed  under  Mera,  the  name  of  his  daughter.  Under 
the  articles  Linga,  Lotos,  and  Yoni,  fome  mention  is 
made  of  this  wonderful  mountain ; and  the  reader,  defirous 
of  farther  accounts  of  it,  and  of  myflicifms  connected  with 
it,  is  referred  to  vol.  viii.  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  and  to 
Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

MERVILLE,  Michael  Guyot  de,  in  Biography,  a 
French  writer,  was  born  at  Verfailles  in  1696.  After  tra- 
velling through  various  countries,  he  fettled  as  a bookfeller 
at  the  Hague,  where  he  publifhed  a literary  journal.  His 
affairs  becoming  embarraffed,  he  went  t®  Switzerland,  and 
drowned  himfelf  in  the  lake  of  Geneva  in  17 65.  He  wrote, 
1.  Voyage  Hiftorique,  2 vols.  i2mo.  2.  Several  Comedies, 
See.  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  3 vols.  i2mo. 

Merville,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  cf  Hazebrouch  ; miles  W.  of  Lille.  The  place 
contains  5302.  and  the  canton  16,608  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  60  kiliometres,  in  £ communes. 

MERUIT  Quantum,  in  Law.  See  Quantum. 

MERULA,  George,  in  Biography,  a critic  and  hiftorian, 
one  of  the  revivers  of  ancient  literature,  was  a native  of  Aleffan- 
dria  in  Italy.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek 
under  able  preceptors,  was  foon  diftinguiflied  for  his  claflical 
attainments,  and  paffed  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  teach- 
ing the  languages  and  rhetoric  at  Venice,  Milan,  and  Pavia. 
He  died*  at  Milan,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1494.  He  was 
celebrated  as  an  original  writer,  and  as  an  editor  and  com- 
mentator. Under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  Sforza  he  wrote 
“ Antiquitates  Vicecomitum,  five  de  Geftis  ducum  Medio- 
lanenfinm,”  of  which  the  firft  decade  was  publifhed  in  his 
life  time,  and  four  books  of  the  fecond  decade  were  given  in 
the  25th  vol.  of  the  “ Scriptores  Rerum  Ital.”  He  alfo 
compofed  a defeription  of  Montferrat,  and  of  the  eruption 
of  mount  Vefuvius,  and  a fmall  hiftorical  traCl  entitled 
“ Bellum  Scodrenfe,”  deferiptive  of  the  fiege  of  Scutari 
by  the  Turks  in  1474.  He  was  the  firft  who  gave  an  edi- 
tion of  the  four  Latin  writers  on  agriculture,  viz.  Cato, 
Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius,  with  notes,  1472.  In  the 
fame  year  he  gave  the  firft  edition  of  the  “ Comedies  of 
Plautus.”  He  likewife  either  firft  publifhed  or  illuftrated 
“ Juvenal  “ Martial “ Aufonius,”  and  the  “ Decla- 
mations” of  Quintilian.  He  tranflated  from  the  Greek, 
the  lives  of  Trajan,  Nerva  , and  Adrian.  To  him  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  difeovery  of  many  ancient  MSS.  in  the 
monaftery  of  Bobbio  in  1494.  Gen.  Biog. 

Merula,  Paul,  was  born  at  Dordrecht,  in  Holland,  in 
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the  year  1558.  He  acquired  in  his  own  country  a profound 
knowledge  of  law,  hiftory,  and  polite  literature,  and  then 
travelled  for  improvement  into  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  the 
famous  Lipfius  as  profeffor  of  hiftory  at  Leyden,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  He  died  in  1607  ; leaving 
behind  him  feveral  learned  works,  as  “ The  Fragments  of 
Ennius,  with  a Commentary  “ Eutropius “ The  Lives 
of  Erafmus  and  Junius:”  “ Cofmographia,”  a work  on 
ancient  geography : “AT reatife  on  La w “AT reatife  on 
Hunting,  with  the  Laws  rcfpefting  it  the  two  laft  arc  in 
the  Dutcli  language.  After  his  death  his  works  were  col- 
lefted  and  publifhed  under  the  title  pf  “ P.  Merulae  Opera 
varia  pofthuma,”  1684. 

Merula,  Claudio,  da  Correggio,  (a  fmalltown  in  the 
ftate  of  Modena,)  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Marc  at 
Venice  in  the  time  of  Zarlino,  and  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  “ Raggionamento  primo”  of  his  “ Dimoft.  Harm.” 
where  he  is  called  “ il  gentiliffimo  M.  Claudio  Merula,  fua- 
viffimo  organifta  del  fuo  tempo” — the  fweeteft  organift  of 
his  time.  He  had  been  maeftro  di  cappella  to  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  publifhed  “ Toccate,”  or  preludes  for  the 
organ,  engraved  on  copper  plates.  The  fir  ft  book  of  his 
“ Cantionum  facrarum”  appeared  at  Venice  in  1578,  in  4to.  ; 
after  this  he  publifhed  maffes,  pfalms,  motets,  magnificats, 
madrigals  in  three,  four,  and  five  parts. 

Claudio  Merula  was  one  of  the  firft  who  attempted  dra- 
matic mufic.  In  1574,  he  compofed  a theatrical  piece  at 
Venice,  which  was  performed  in  the  grand  council  chamber, 
for  the  entertainment  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  when  he  re- 
turned from  Poland  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  IX. 
This  piece  was  called  a tragedy,  and  was  probably  declaimed, 
with  madrigals  and  choruffes  intermixed. 

Merula,  Tarquinio,  il  Cavalier,  a whimfical  compofer 
of  Bergamo  ; in  the  tenth  vo).  of  whofe  works,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1655,  mod  of  his  inftrumental  movements  are  com- 
pofed on  a ground-bafe,  which  foon  after  became  a common 
practice  with  Stradella,  Purcell,  and  ethers.  This  mailer  was 
a church  compofer,  and  a madrigalift  ; but  his  favourite  flyle 
feems  to  have  been  the  burlefque  : in  his  cantata  of  Curtins 
for  a bafe  voice,  publifhed  in  1638,  the  poet,  after  advifing 
Curtius  againfl  fo  rafli  a flep,  tells  him,  that  though  he  may 
eafily  find  his  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  into  which  he 
was  about  to  plunge,  yet,  he  adds,  quanto  al  ritornare,  fard 
un  difficile  PASSO  ; to  which  laft  word  a divifion  of  fix  bars, 
of  fixtecn  femiquavers  in  each,  is  given,  in  the  courfe  of 
which,  the  finger  is  carried  from  D on  the  fixth  fpace  in  the 
bafe,  down  to  the  abyfs  of  double  C.  There  is  another  di- 
vifion of  feven  bars  at  the  laft  clofe,  in  which  the  paffages  are 
echoed,  piano,  and  the  trill  of  the  times  in  iterations  of  the 
fame  note,  in  femiquavers,  is  written  twice  at  full  length. 

The  cavalier  Merula’s  compofitions  are  almoft  all  fo 
tinctured  with  caprice  and  buffoonery,  as  to  render  them 
more*  fingular  and  new  at  leaf!  than  thofe  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  his  “ Libro  fecondo  della  Mufiche  concertate,” 
publifhed  in  1635,  he  has  publifhed  a three-part  fong,  with 
ritornels  for  two  violins  and  a bafe,  fopra  la  ciacona,  with  his 
cantata  of  “ Curzio  precipitato.”  Among  other  caprici- 
ous things  in  this  publication,  there  is  a Canzonetta  fpirituale 
fopra  la  Nanna,  or  Lullaby,  confifting  of  only  thefe  two  notes 
in  the  bafe : 


I 
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He  has  compofed  a learned  fugue  in  four  parts,  on  the  de- 
clenfion  of  Hie,  hec , hoc  ; and  another  upon  Quis  vel  qui : 


nominativo  qui,  qua,  quod,  iHc.  This  laft  confifts  of  feveral 
movements  which  are  fupported  with  vivacity,  and  imitations 
of  the  cant  and  Hammering  of  fchool-boys  in  repeating  their 
grammatical  leffon.  The  fingle  vocal  airs  of  this  period 
by  Merula  and  others,  which  we  have  examined,  in  order  to 
trace  the  progrefs  of  Italian  melody,  ab  ovo,  are  dull,  mo- 
notonous, and  inelegant.  Imagination,  as  yet,  was  too  much 
fettered  by  canto  fermo,  canon,  fugue,  and  ecclefiaftical 
modes,  to  attempt  the  ufeof  her  wings. 

Merula,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Labrus ; which  fee. 

Merula  Fluviatilis,  a name  given  by  Schoneveldt,  and 
fome  other  writers,  to  the  common  tench.  See  Cyprinus 
Tinea. 

Merula,  in  Ornithology,  the  Black  bird,  a fpecies  of 
Ttirdus,  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties.  See  Turdus 
Merula,  See.  For  other  fpecies  of  Merula,  fee  Alauda, 
Corvus,  Gracula,  Lanius,  Muscicapa,  Oriolus,  Pa- 
radisea,  Sturnus,  and  Tanagra. 

Merula  Aquatica,  the  name  of  a bird  called  the  nvater- 
ouzel  in  Enghfti.  Sea  Sturnus  Cinclus. 

Merula  Saxatilis.  See  Turdus  Sa.vati/is,  Lanius 
Infaujlus,  and  Corvus  CaryocataSes. 

MERULIUS,  in  Botany,  a name  of  far-fetched  etymo- 
logy and  meaning  ; adopted  by  Haller,  for  the  genus  which 
now  retains  it,  from  John  Bauhin,  who  in  his  Hijloria  v.  3. 
807,  mentions  fome  fungi  as  called  by  the  name  of  Merulius 
or  Metulius,  from  Meta,  a pillar  or  boundary-poft  with  a 
round  top,  which  their  fhape  refembles.  Such  fungi,  no 
doubt,  are  numerous,  belonging  to  various  genera  ; but  the 
idea  is  lefs  fuitable  to  our  prefent  Merulii,  than  to  molt  others. 
— Hall.  Hill,  v 3 150.  Perf  Syn.  488.  (Cantherellus ; 

Juffi  4 Lamarck  illuilr.  t.  883  ) — Clais  and  order,  Cryp- 
togamia  Fungi.  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi. 

EfT  Ch.  Cap  flcfhy  or  membranous.  Receptacle  veiny', 
with  fuperficidl  fweiling  plaits. 

Pcrfoon  defines  25  fpecies  of  this  very  well-marked  genus, 
whofe  frudfifying  membrane  refembles  the  gills  of  an  Aga - 
ricus  in  appearance  onlv,  being  totally  difhndt  in  nature. 
Its  furface  is  perfedfly  continuous,  but  pinched  up,  as  it 
were,  into  fimple  or  branched  tumid  plaits. — The  genus  is 
divided  into  three  feet  ions  ; ift,  the  true  Cantherelli,  which 
have  an  entire,  rather  cup-fliaped  cap,  with  or  without  ftalk, 
and  confilt  of  20  fpecies;  2d,  Serpula,  four  fpecies,  which 
fpread  indeterminately,  fructifying  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
have  no  ftalk  ; 3d,  Gompbus,  one  ipecies,  of  a club-like  but 
truncated  fhape,  which  we  think  might  be  referred  to  the 
firft  fedlion. 

Examples  of  the  firft  fedlion  are, 

M.  Cantharellus.  Common  Chanterelle.  Perf.  n.  1.  (M. 
n 2326;  Hall.  Hill.  v.  3.  150.  Agaricus  Cantharellus  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  1639.  Hudf.  609.  FI.  Dan.  t.  264.  Bull, 
t.  505.  f.  1.  Sowerb.  t.  46.  Bolt.  t.  62.  A.  n.  73; 
Schteff.  t.  82,  and  n.  95.  t.  20 6.  Fungus  angulofus,  et 
velut  in  lacinias  difTedlus  ; Vaill.  Paris.  60.  t.  11.  f.  14,  13.) 
— Cluftered,  deep  yellow  all  over.  Cap  flefh v,  fmooth, 
deprefied. — Very  frequent  in  fir  woods.  It  varies  in  the 
breadth  of  its  top,  from  one  to  near  three  inches,  and  is  en- 
tirely of  the  colour  of  yolk  of  egg,  with  an  agreeable  feent 
like  a plum  or  apricot,  efperially  when  drying.  This  fun- 
gus is  eaten  in  many  countries,  and  feems  to  be  no  other- 
wile  unwholefome,  than  as  its  toughnefs  renders  it  indi- 
geftible.  Haller  reports  the  flavour  to  be  excellent,  though 
fomewhat  acrid,  and  fays  he  had  often  eaten  this  Merulius 
dreffed  in  meat  broth,  without  any  bad  effedfs. 

M.  nigripes.  Black-ftalked  Chanterelle.  Perf  n.  3. 
(Agaricus  cantharelloides  ; Bull.  t.  505  f.  2. ) — Cap  fun- 
nel-fhaped,  yeliowifh.  Stalk  elongated,  black,  and  looty. 
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— Native  of  France.  Perfoon  feems  to  have  adopted  it 
from  Bulliard.  The  taller,  more  (lender,  black  Jlalh , and 
more  excavated  top  of  the  cap , feem  the  principal  marks  of 
diftindtion  between  this  and  the  fir  ft  fpecies,  of  which  Mr. 
Sowerby  efteems  it  a variety  only. 

M.  lutefcens.  Yeliowifh-ftalked  Chanterelle.  Perf.  n.  4. 
(Agaricus  cantharelloides  ; Sowerb.  t.  47.  Helvella  can- 
tharelloides  ; Bull.  t.  473.  f.  3.)— Cap  umbilicated,  fmooth; 
yellowifli-brown  above  ; reddifh  afh-coloured  beneath.  Stalk 
yellow,  hollow. — Not  uncommon  in  woods  in  autumn, 
according  to  Perfoon,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  firft  obferved 
in  England  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  Nov.  1794,  in  Peckham  wood. 
This  is  clearly  diftinguifhed  by  its  hollow  pale-yellow  Jlalh, 
and  the  reddifh  buff  of  its  fructifying  membrane,  contrafted 
with  the  light  brown  of  the  upper  furface. 

M.  cornucopioides.  Cornucopia  Chanterelle.  Perf.  n.  8. 
(Peziza  cornucopioides;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1650.  Sowerb. 
t.  74.  Bull.  t.  150.  Bolt.  t.  103.  Elvela,  n.  17.  Sclneff. 
t.  163,  andn.  18.  t.  166.)— Cluitered,  blackilh,  trumpet- 
(haped,  with  a wavy  reflexed  margin ; the  upper  furface 
fcaly ; fructifying  membrane  blucifti,  with  obfolete  plaits — 
Common  in  woods  in  autumn.  Diftinguifhed  by  its  invert- 
edly  conical  trumpet-like  fhape,  with  fcarcely  any  Jlalh,  the 
central  hollow  of  the  cap  running  down  the  middle,  almoft 
to  the  root,  fo  as  to  form  a funnel,  the  outfide  of  which  is 
really  the  under  fide  of  the  cap,  and  bears  a blueifh  powder, 
prefumed  to  be  the  feed.  The  plaits  of  this  part  are  in  gene- 
ral fufficiently  obvious  to  mark  the  genus,  though  often  eva- 
nefcent.  An  effential  difference  exifts.  between  this  fungus 
and  Peziza,  the  latter  producing  its  feeds  from  the  ftrongly- 
coloured  upper  fide  of  the  cap,  or  cup. 

M.  r el  i rug  us.  Reticulated  Selfile  Chanterelle.  Perf.  n.  16. 
(Helvella  retiruga  ; Bull.  t.  49S.  f.  I.) — Seffile,  vertical, 
roundifh,  thin  and  membranous ; fmooth  and  pale  grey 
above ; afh-coloured,  with  radiating  reticulated  plaits  be- 
neath.— This  pretty  fpecies  was  found  in  France  by  Richard, 
growing  parafitically  upon  moffes  and  other  plants,  affixed  by 
its  fmooth  upper  fide.  The  margin  is  entire  when  young, 
but  fubfequently  torn  or  lobed.  The  Jlalh  is  wanting  in  this, 
and  two  or  three  others  of  the  firft  fedtion,  and  Perfoon 
feems  doubtful  whether  they  ought  not  to  range  in  the  next. 
Their  membranous  nature,  and  determinate  form,  with  the 
prefence  of  a proper  upper  furface,  furely  juftify  their  re- 
maining where  he  has  placed  them. 

The  fecond  fedion  (which  is  Perfoon’s  third,  as  he  di- 
vides the  former  into  two,  becaufe  fome  have  a central  (talk, 
and  others  a lateral  one,  or  none  at  all)  comprifes  four  fpecies, 
whofe  (hape  is  quite  indeterminate,  the  whole  fungus  be- 
ing reverfed,  or  laid  on  its  back,  without  any  (talk,  and  al- 
moft without  any  upper  furface.  The  fru&ilication  is  rare, 
or  tardily  produced.  The  moft  remarkable  is 

M.  dejlruens.  Dry-rot  Merulius.  Perf.  n.  21.  (Boletus 
lachrymans ; Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Mifc.  Auftr.  v.  2.  111.  t.  8. 
f.  2.  Dickf.  Crypt,  fafe.  1.  18.  Sowerb.  t.  1 1 3. ) — Widely 
fpreading,  indeterminate,  yellowifh-red,  with  a white  downy 
edge.  Plaits  widely  reticulated.  The  nature  of  this  for- 
midable fungus  has  not  been  known  till  within  a few  years, 
though  its  effe&s  have  been  but  too  notorious  in  countries 
where  much  fir  wood  is  ufed  for  building.  The  plant  infinu- 
ates  itfelf  in  the  form  of  a fine  web,  like  a fort  of  mouldinefs, 
amongft  the  timbers  or  wooden  walls  of  a houfe,  which  it 
fpeedily  and  effe&ually  deftroys,  fo  that  in  Sweden,  where 
houfes  of  fir  are  common,  their  unexpe&ed  downfall  is  by 
no  means  unfrequent.  Mr.  Sowerby  informs  us  of  this  peft 
having  lately  attacked  fome  (hips  in  the  Britifh  navy,  con- 
cerning which  he  has  been  confulted  by  the  navy  commil- 


fioners.  The  cure  for  this  evil  is  the  admiffion  of  air  into  all 
fuch  ftrudtures,  which  is  fatal  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
Where  this  vegetable  thrives,  but  meets  with  a check  to  its 
increafe  by  walls  or  otherwife,  it  thickens  greatly,  and  pro- 
duces a fort  of  orange-coloured  honey-comb  ftrudfure,  con- 
taining the  feeds , and  difeharging  large  drops  of  fluid  here 
and  there,  as  expreffed  in  Mr.  Sowerby’s  plate,  juftly  com- 
mended by  Perfoon. 

M.  vajlator , Perf.  n.  22,  feems  very  nearly  akin  to  the 
laft. 

The  third  fedlion  confifts  of  only  one  fpecies, 

M.  clavatus.  Club-(haped  Chanterelle.  Perf.  n.  23. 
(Clavaria  truncata ; Schmid.  Ic.  t.  60.) — Club-fhaped, 
abrupt,  folid,  with  lateral  plaits. — Found  in  graffy  places  in 
Germany,  generally  growing  in  tufts.  The  colour  is  violet, 
dull  purple,  or  browni(h.  The  (hape  is  that  of  a Clavaria , 
either  fimple  cr  branched  ; the  top  abrupt  and  flat,  evidently, 
though  narrow,  analogous  to  the  ufual  upper  furface  of  the 
cap  of  a Merulius  ; the  fides  of  the  club-fliaped  body  below 
being  plaited  or  veiny,  like  the  frudlifying  part  of  the  other 
fpecies. 

MERY,  John,  in  Biography,  a diftinguiffied  anatomift 
and  furgeon,  was  born  at  Vatau,  in  Berry,  where  his  father 
pradfifed  furgery,  in  January  1645.  From  his  earlieft  years 
he  difplayed  anexclufive  attachment  to  the  profeffion  of  his 
father,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  to  the  great  hofpi- 
tal  at  Paris,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  purfued  the  ftudy 
with  extraordinary  ardour.  So  earned,  indeed,  was  he  in 
this  purfuit,  that  whenever  he  could  procure  a body,  he 
conveyed  it  to  his  bed-room,  and  paffed  the  night  in  diffec- 
tion.  In  1681  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  queen’s 
furgeon  ; and  in  1683  he  was  appointed  furgeon-major  to  the 
invalids,  at  the  inftance  of  M.  de  Louvois,  who  juftly  efti- 
mated  his  zeal  and  talents.  In  the  following  year,  when  the 
king  of  Portugal  applied  to  Louis  XIV.  to  fend  a furgeon 
to  Lifbon  to  attend  upon  the  queen,  he  was  lent  poft  to  that 
capital ; but  the  queen  died  before  his  arrival.  Both  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  attempted,  by  very  advantage- 
ous offers,  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  the  peninfula,  but  he 
declined  them,  and  returned  to  Paris.  He  was  now,  1684, 
received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences ; and  he  was  foon 
afterwards  fent  on  a journey  to  England,  by  order  of  the 
court ; but  the  objedt  of  this  miffion  was  never  made  public. 
He  was  alfo  chofen  by  the  monarch  to  attend  upon  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  then  a child.  Attendance  on  a court,  how- 
ever, as  Fontenelle  remarks,  was  not  lefs  irkfome  to  him  at 
home,  than  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  he  returned  as  foon  as 
it  was  in  his  power  to  the  hofpital  of  invalids,  and  to  the  dif- 
fedting  room. 

He  lived  in  retirement  from  all  fociety,  as  faras  it  was 
poffible,  (hutting  himfelf  in  his  clofet  as  foon  as  he  had  per- 
formed the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office,  which  he  tranfadfed 
very  methodically : he  was  not  feen  even  by  his  family,  except 
at  his  hours  of  repaft  ; and  declined  all  folicitations  to  en- 
gage in  private  pradtice,  except  for  the  fervice  of  a few 
friends.  Ini  700  he  was  appointed  firft  furgeon  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  which  gratified  his  utmoft  ambition,  and  afforded 
him  abundant  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  zeal  in  the  pur- 
fuit of  knowledge,  for  which  he  voluntarily  facrificed  all 
confiderations  of  rank  and  emolument.  His  high  reputation 
for  anatomical  knowledge  brought  many  requefts  from  fo- 
reigners to  give  ledlures  upon  that  fubjedt ; which,  however, 
he  declined.  But  he  procured  for  the  ftudents  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  the  eredtion  of  a theatre,  in  which  they  might  obtain 
a regular  courfe  of  anatomy,  inftead  of  the  cafual  inftrudfions 
which  they  had  hitherto  received  ; and  he  expedted  no  addi- 
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tional  recompence  for  his  increafed  trouble.  It  was  a great 
part  of  the  labour  of  his  life  to  form  an  anatomical  muleum, 
which  at  length  he  rendered  extremely  curious  and  complete. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  fecluded  himfelf  in  the  mod  minute 
and  patient  diffe&ions  ; and  no  man  furpafled  him  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  inveiligated  fadls  relative  to  the 
conftrudtion  of  the  human  body.  Neverthelefs,  he  juftly 
entertained  a very  humble  opinion  of  the  extent  of  informa- 
tion, which  the  knife  of  the  anatomift  can  bring  before  the 
mind,  in  regard  to  the  minute  operations  ol  the  animal 
economy  ; and  was  accuftomed  to  fay  ingenuoufly,  “ we  ana- 
tomifts  are  like  the  porters  of  Paris,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  all  its  ftreets,  as  well  as  its  lanes  and  alleys,  but  know 
nothing  of  what  pafles  within  the  houfes.”  From  the  fteady 
occupation  of  the  invelligation  of  facts,  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  inventing  theories,  and  did  not  readily  admit  the 
reafonings  of  others  ; at  the  fame  time,  he.  did  not  eafily  re- 
nounce his  own,  when  he  thought  them  well  founded  on  ob- 
fervation.  Being  little  ufed,  hkewife,  to  the  forms  of  po- 
lite converfation,  he  Hated  his  views  with  great  plainnefs, 
and  ufed  no  ceremony  in  contradidling  opinions  and  alfertions, 
which  he  thought  abfurd  or  unfounded  in  fa6l  ; whence  he 
fometimes  gave  offence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  with- 
out intending  it.  In  his  moral  habits  he  was  extremely  re- 
gular, and  always  had  a high  fenfe  of  religion.  He  was 
married,  and  had  feveral  children.  About  the  age  of  feventy- 
five,  he  fuddenly  loft  the  ufe  of  his  legs,  without  any  other 
indifpofition  ; but  from  that  time  his  health  and  ftrength 
began  to  be  impaired,  and  he  died  in  1722,  in  his  feventy- 
feventh  year. 

In  addition  to  a great  number  of  valuable  communications, 
which  were  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Mery  publifhed  the  following  works  feparately. 
I.  “ Description  de  l’Oreille  de  l’Homme,”  Paris,  1681, 
which  was  annexed  to  Laney’s  work  “ De  l’Ame  fenfitive,” 
by  which  he  anticipated  Duvernev,  who  was  known  to  have 
been  long  employed  on  the  fame  fubjedl.  2.  “ Obfervations 
fur  la  Maniere  de  Tailler  dans  les  deux  Sexes,  pour  l’Extrac- 
tion  de  la  Pierre,  pratiquee  par  Frere  Jacques,”  ibid.  1700, 
i2tno.  This  is  a very  feientifie  and  candid  difeuflion  of  that 
celebrated  empiric’s  method  of  cutting  for  the  ftone,  the 
general  principle  of  which  he  approves,  while  he  points  out 
many  mifehiefs  in  his  operations,  oscafioned  by  his  ignorance 
of  anatomy,  and  the  rudenefs  of  his  inftruments.  3.  “ Nou- 
veau Sy  fteme  de  la  Circulation  du  Sang,  par  le  trou  ovale,  dans 
le  Fcctus  humain,  avec  les  Reponfes  aux  Objedlions  de  M.  M. 
Duverney,  Tauvry,  Verheyen,  Sylveftre,  et  Buifliere,” 
ibid.  1700,  i2mo.  The  controverfy  upon  this  queftion  was 
carried  on  with  ardour.  Mery  controverted  the  received 
opinion,  that  part  of  the  blood  paftes  from  the  right  to  the 
left  ventricle,  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  maintained 
that  its  paftage  was  in  the  oppolke  direftion  ; and,  therefore, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus  circulated 
through  the  lungs,  and  the  fmaller  portion  through  the  reft 
of  the  body.  It  is  fingular,  as  Senac  remarks,  in  his  trea- 
tife  on  the  heart,  that  Mery,  who  was  in  error,  had  the 
greater  number  of  partizans  ; but  Duverney  and  the  reft  de- 
fended the  queftion  ill.  4.  His  laft  work,  “ Problemes  de 
Phyfique,”  ibid.  1711,  4to.,  relates  to  the  connection  of  the 
foetus  with  the  mother,  and  its  nutrition,  which  he  maintains, 
in  oppofition  to  Falconet,  to  be  effefted  by  means  of  the 
maternal  blood  alone,  and  not  by  any  la&eous  fluid,  produced 
in  the  uteru6  for  that  purpofe.  Eloy  DiCt.  Hill,  de  la  Med. 
Fontenelle,  Eloges  des  Acad.  Gen.  Biog. 

lAER\-/ur-Seine,  in  Geography,  a town  ot  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 


the  diftrid  of  Arcis-fur-Aube  ; miles  N.W.  of  Troyes. 
The  place  contains  1164,  and  the  canton  9849  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  330  kiliometres,  in  26  communes.  N.  lat. 
48'  30'.  E.  long.  3 58'. 

MERYTA,  in  Botany,  from  /j.novo,  to  collect  in  clujlers, 
alluding  to  the  fituation  of  the  flowers.  Forft.  Gen.  t.  60. 
Juft.  442.  Lamarck  Illuftr  t.  803.  Clafs  and  order, 
Dioecia  Trianelria.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  Jlo'wers  aggregate  in  clofe  heads.  Cal. 
Perianth  in  three  deep,  ovate,  acute  fegments  Cor.  none. 
Siam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  oblong,  with  four  furrows. 

Female  Jloioers  net  difeovered. 

1.  M.  lanceolata.  Forft.  Prod.  92.  — Native  of  the  So- 
ciety ifles. — The  male  flowers  are  reprefented  in  an  hemi- 
fpherical,  lateral,  fefiile  head.  This  is  all  the  information 
extant  refpe&ing  the  genus  in  queftion ; except  that  we 
find,  by  a note  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  that  fir  J.  Banks 
and  Dr.  Solander  had  hkewife  defcribed  it  as  new,  by  the 
name  of  Neafa. 

MERZAPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 15 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Moorfhedabad. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  the  country  of  Benares,  feated  on  the  Ganges  ; 
24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Benares.  N.  lat.  2g°  10'.  E.  long. 
82°  50'. 

MERZBERG,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  county  of 
Glatz,  which  has  a filver  mine  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Glatz. 

MERZIFOUR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia; 
30  miles  S.  of  Samfun. 

MES,  a river  of  Perfia,  which  runs  into  the  Tab,  near 
Ragian. 

MESA,  ChiUSToval  de,  in  Biography,  a Spanifh  poet, 
who  lived  five  years  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Taffo.  He 
is  the  author  of  three  heroic  poems.  1.  “Las  Navas  de 
Tolofa,”  1398,  upon  the  great  viClory  won  at  Madrid  by 
Alonzo  VIII.  over  the  Moors.  2.  “ La  Reftauracion  de 
Efpana,”  1607,  of  which  Pelayo  is  the  hero.  3.  “ El  Patron 
de  Efpana,”  1612,  in  honour  of  Santiago.  Befides  thefe 
works  he  publifhed  fome  fmaller  pieces,  as  a tragedy  upon 
Potnpey,  and  a tranflation  of  the  whole  of  Virgil  ; and  he 
left  in  MS.  a verfion  of  the  Iliad.  Gen.  Biog. 

Mesa,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  dif- 
charges  itfelf  in  the  Tazovfkaia  gulf,  N.  iat.  68D  12'.  E. 
‘long.  79°  14'. 

Mesa,  La,  the  fouthernmoft  of  four  ifles  in  the  Pacific- 
ocean,  near  each  other,  and  E.  of  the  Sandwich  ifles.  N; 
lat.  190.  W.  long.  1370  10'. 

MES-A1R,  or  Mezair,  in  the  Manege,  is  a manege 
half  terra  a , terra,  and  half  corvet : fo  that  the  mezair  is 
higher  than  the  action  of  the  former,  and  lower  than  that  of 
the  latter.  In  this  action  ufe  the  fame  aids  as  in  working 
upon  curvets.  Give  the  aids  of  the  leg  with  delicacy,  and  no 
ftronger  than  is  juft  neceffary  to  carry  your  horfe  forward. 
Remember  when  you  clofe  your  legs  to  make  him  go  for- 
ward, to  pufh  with  the  outward  in  iuch  a degree  as  to  keep 
your  horfe  confined,  and  to  aftift  the  other  in  driving  him 
forward  ; as  it  is  not  neceffary  to  lay  fo  much  ftrels  on  the 
inner  leg,  becaufe  that  ferves  only  to  guide  the  horfe,  and 
make  him  cover  and  embrace  the  ground  that  lies  before 
him.  Berenger’s  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

MESANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Guzerat ; 35  miles  N.  of  Amedabad. 

MESANGE  of  Buffon,  in  Ornithology.  See  Motaciela 
and  Parus. 

MESANGIA,  the  name  of  a bird  common  in  France 
and  Italy  } it  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  ficedula, 
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and  differs  from  it  very  littie,  except  the  having  a black  MESEMBRIA,  or  Messouri,  ?n  Geography , a tovrn 
fpot  upon  the  head.  This  feems  to  be  the  melancoryphos  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania,  at  the  mouth  of  a river 
of  ‘he  ancients,  who  fuppofed,  as  many  do  at  this  time,  which  runs  into  the  Black  fea  ; formerly  a bifhop’s  fee  ; 16 
that  the  ficedula  changed  into  this  bird.  The  fficedila,  miles  E.N  E.  of  Burgas.  N.  lat.  420  38'.  E.  long, 
or  fig-eater,  Comes  into  the  gardens  in  France  only  at  the  270  47'. 

time  when  the  figs,  which  are  its  proper  food,  are  ripe  : thefe  MESEMBRYANTHEMUM,  in  Botany,  a valt  genus 

it  devours  in  an  infatiable  manner,  and,  as  foon  as  it  has  done  of  fucculent  plants,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Ficoides , 

with  them,  goes  away  again.  Soon  after  this  the  mefangia  from  its  affinity  to  the  Indian  Fig,  or  CaBus.  Breynius  firft 
or  black-cap  appears,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  bird,  named  it  Mefembrianthemum,  meaning  to  exprefs  its  flowers 
with  the  addition  of  this  beautiful  ornament.  The  ancients  expanding  at  mid-day,  which  is  true  of  many  of  the  fpecies, 

were  very  fond  of  this  imaginary  change  of  one  bird  into  but  not  of  all.  Dillenius  therefore,  by  altering  one  letter  in 

another;  and  Ariftotle  tells  11s,  that  the  upupa  is  the  fame  the  orthography,  had  recourfe  to  another  etymology,  from 
bird  with  the  cuckoo,  only  changed  in  the  colour  and  dif-  the  middle,  an  embryo,  and  ayQoc,  a flower ; 

pofition  of  its  feathers.  iEfchylus  tells  us  in  the  fame  man-  becaufe  the  embryo  (meaning  the  germen)  is  in  the  middle 
ner,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  times,  that  the  cuckoo  of  the  flower ; which  indeed,  as  that  author  mod  truly 
fings  all  the  fummer,  and  after  that  difappears  ; and  that  remarks,  is  the  cafe  with  innumerable  plants  befides,  but 
foon  afterwards  it  comes  again  in  a new  form,  with  a plume  not  exaclly  as  in  the  prefent  genus.  He  obferves  that  the 
upon  its  head,  and  is  called  the  upupa.  flower  does  not  altogether  [land  on  the  top  of  the  fruit, 

MESARAIC,  in  Anatomy,  a term  applied  to  the  blood-  but  is  perforated,  as  it  were,  by  the  latter,  whilft  it  fo 

veftels,  glands,  &c.  of  the  mefentery . clofely  adheres  to  the  middle,  as  not  to  be  feparable  from 

MESAYEH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Arabian  it  without  laceration.  Weconfefs  our  predilection  for  the 
Irak,  on  the  Euphrates ; 30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bagdad.  original  idea  of  Breynius,  which  if  not  ftriCtly  applicable 

MESAZONTES  , officers  under  the  emperors  to  all  the  fpecies,  one  or  more  of  which  are  night-fcented 

of  Conftantinople.  See  Mediator.  flowers,  is  ftrikingly  appofite  to  the  generality,  whofe  re- 

MESCHED1Z  AR,  in  Geography . See  Medshetisar.  fulgent  and  radiating  petals  feem  to  welcome,  as  well  as  to 
MESCHETWIND,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  princi-  emulate,  the  noon-tide  fun,  folding  themfelves  up  as  it 
pality  of  Bamberg  ; feven  miles  S.W.  of  Forcheim.  withdraws.  Fig-Marigold. — Dill.  Elth.  225.  Linn.  Gen. 

MESCHID,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  near  a large  252.  Schreb.  340.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v,  2.  1025.  Mart.  Mill, 
lake  called  “ Rahemat,”  which  communicates  by  a canal  DiCt.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  212.  Juff.  317. 
with  the  Euphrates.  This  is  the  place  in  which  A li,  Ma-  Lamarck  Did.  v.  2.  474.  Illuilr.  t.  438.  Gaertn.  t.  126. 
hornet’s  coufin  and  friend,  and  one  of  his  fucceflors,  is  faid  — Clafs  and  order,  Icofandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sue- 
to  have  been  interred  ; and  his  tomb  is  annually  vifited  by  a culenta,  Linn.  Ficoidea,  Juff. 

multitude  of  Perfian  pilgrims,  who  deem  it  a part  of  de-  Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 

votion  equal  to  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ; 90  miles  S.  of  acute,  fpreading,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  nu- 
Bagdad.  N.  lat.  32°5’.  E.  long.  430  34'.  merous,  linear-lanceolate,  in  many  rows,  rather  longer  than 

MEscniD-Htflain,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  fituated  the  calyx,  (lightly  united  into  a tube  by  their  claws.  Stam. 
on  a canal  which  pafles  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  lake  Ra-  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  in- 
hemat ; 33  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bagdad.  N.  lat.  32*  36'.  E.  ferted  into  its  flelhy  part  within  the  petals ; anthers  incum-  • 
long.  43  29'.  bent.  Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  with  five  obtufe  angles ; 

Meschid,  or  Mafchid,  a city  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  ftyles  generally  five,  (ometimes  four  or  ten,  awl-fhaped, 
of  Khorafan.  Abas  I.  raifed  this  place,  which  was  fmall  fpreading;  ftigmas  fimple.  Peric.  Capfule  fleffiy,  roundifh, 
and  called  “Tus,”  to  eminence,  by  ere&ing  a magnificent  marked  with  rays  at  the  fummit,  the  cells  and  valves  each 
mofque  in  honour  of  an  Imam  who  was  buried  there,  and  anfwering  to  the' ftyles  in  number.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh, 
which  drew  together  a great  number  of  pilgrims.  This  affixed  to  the  central  column. 

town  has  a manufafture  of  beautiful  pottery,  and  alfo  a Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  numerous,  linear, 

manufa&ure  of  (kins.  In  time  of  peace  caravans  pafs  conti-  cohering  at  the  bafe.  Capfule  flefhy,  inferior,  with  many 
nually  through  this  town  from  Bucharia,  Balk,  Candahar,  feeds. 

Hindooftan,  and  all  parts  of  Perfia.  N.  lat.  37 0 35'.  E.  Fifty  fpecies  of  Mefembryanthemum  are  defined  in  the  14th 
long.  57'.  ed.  of  Syfl.  Veg.  difpofed  in  three  feftions,  diftinguiffied 

MESCHIDABAD,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na-  by  the  flowers  being  white,  red,  or  yellow.  Thunberg  in 
tolia  ; 23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Amafreh.  his  Prodromus  has  but  72  ; Willdenow  mentions  86  ; but  the 

MESCHIQUIE.IOS,  a town  of  South  America,  in  new  edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewenflis  enumerates  175.  Thela- 
the  province  of  Carthagena  ; ten  miles  S.  of  Mompox.  bours  of  Mr.  Haworth,  who  has  publifhed,  in  an  odtavo 

MESCINZUNGH,  a town  of  Thibet;  30  miles  W.  volume,  an  ample  Monograph  of  the  prefent  genus,  and 
of  Tankia.  who  has,  for  many  years,  inveftigatcd  and  cultivated  all 

MESCOLANZA,  Ital.  mixture:  as  mefcolanza  dell’  the  fpecies  he  could  procure,  has  thrown  great  light  upon 
antica  e moderna,  a mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  mufic.  the  fubjedl,  though  we  are  not  able  to  follow  him  in  all 
MESE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  that  he  describes,  for  want  of  having  feen  them  fo  com- 
fea.  N.  lat.  6 )J'.  E.  long.  1 3 1°  30'.  pletely.  They  are  almoft  exclufively  the  productions  of  the 

Mese,  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Muflc,  the  name  of  the  mod  arid  lands  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; a very  few  only 
acute  found  of  the  fecond  tetrachord.  It  implies  mean  : as  being  found  in  New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand,  or  in  the 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  great  fyftem,  and  an  oftave  above  fouth  of  Europe.  We  (hall  therefore  mention  the  native 
the  proflambanomenos.  countries  of  fuch  only  of  thofe  we  are  about  to  particu- 

Euclid  calls  mefe  the  found  by  which  all  other  founds  are  larize,  as  are  found  in  other  places,  though  even  thefe  are 
regulated.  And  Ariftotle,  in  his  36th  problem,  feft.  19,  often  likewife  natives  of  the  Cape;  as  the  cryflallinum  and 
fays,  that  all  the  tones  of  a fcale  are  accommodated  or  tuned  nodiflorum.  There  they  are  all  at  home.  Their  peculiarly 
to  the  mefe.  See  Music  of  the  Ancients.  fucculent  nature,  like  that  of  Aloes,  is  calculated  to  refift 

the 
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the  burning  fun  and  long-continued  drought  of  that  climate, 
their  cuticle  allowing  of  very  flow  perfpiration,  though  of 
ready  abforption  ; fo  that  however  exhaufted  they  may  be, 
they  revive  from  the  flighted  fhower.  This  wonderful  pro- 
vifion  of  nature  exids  only  in  the  living  plant.  When  killed 
by  momentary  immerfion  in  hot  water,  thefe  fucculent 
plants  dry  nearly  as  quick  as  any  others.  The  horticultu- 
res of  Europe  are  bell  acquainted  with  the  numerous  pe- 
rennial fpecies  of  the  genus  before  us.  There  have  in- 
deed been  fome  annual  ones  raifed  here,  but  we  have  reafon 
to  think  there  are  many  almoll  entirely  unknown.  Some 
of  thefe  bear  very  curioufly-conftrudled  capfules,  which  ex- 
pand by  moidure,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  capfules  in 
general,  that  their  feeds  may  be  difperfed  in  the  wet  feafon, 
when  alone  they  would,  in  fuch  a country,  have  any  chance 
of  germinating.  (See  Sm.  Introd.  to  Botany,  277.  f.  178.) 
— We  lhall  mention  a few  fpecies  of  each  of  the  13  fec- 
tions  into  which  this  genus  is  didributed  in  Hort.  Kew. 

X.  Stem/e/s  ; inverfely  conical,  or  obcordate , or  more  rarely 
fpherical,  the  leaves  being  extremely  abrupt,  and  united  even  to 
their  fummits,  the  fowers  folitary.  Seven  fpecies  in  Hort. 
Kew. 

M . minutum.  Tiny  Fig-Marigold.  Ait.  n.  1.  Sims  in 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1376. — Smooth,  glaucous,  fpotlefs,  nearly 
globofe,  umbilicated.  Bafes  of  the  petals  forming  a tube 
nearly  as  long  as  the  borders. — This  lingular  plant  appears 
a congeries  of  glaucous  balls,  each  about  the  fixe  of  a finall 
goofeberry,  hollowed  out  at  the  top,  from  whence  fprings 
a rofe-coloured,  fefiile,  folitary  Jlower,  larger  than  a daify, 
with  yellow  Jligmas,  and  a pale  tubular  bafe,  compofed  of 
the  united  claws  of  the  petals,  by  which  it  is  elevated  much 
above  the  calyx.  This  fpecies  b'offoms  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  near  Chridmas,  after  which  it  mud  be  kept 
without  water  through  the  winter,  being  preferved  from 
frod. — Six  more  of  this  curious  fedlion  are  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Haworth,  and  in  Hort.  Kew.,  all  lent  from  the  Cape 
at  different  times  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Maffon.  See 
Masson. 

2.  Nearly  Jlemlefs,  with  a perennial  root.  Thirty-eight 
fpecies. 

M.  calamiforrne.  Quill-leaved  Fig-Marigold.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  690.  Willd.  n.  20.  Ait.  n.  16.  Dill.  Elth.  239. 
t.  186  f.  228.  ( Ficoides  capenfis  humilis,  cepa:  folio,  flore 

flramineo  ; Bradley  Succ.  PI.  t.  19.) — Leaves  nearly  cylin- 
drical, acute,  glaucous,  finely  dotted;  flattened jud  above 
their  bafe.  Styles  eight. — The  numerous  upright  or  af- 
fcending  leaves,  about  a finger’s  length,  compofe  denfe 
glaucous  tufts.  Flowers  large,  of  a brilliant  white  with 
pale  lemon-coloured  damens,  each  on  a very  fliort,  folitary, 
flightly  leafy,  ilalk,  not  fo  tall  as  the  leaves.  This  is 
one  of  the  olded  inhabitants  of  our  gardens.  Bradley  pub- 
lifhed  it  in  1717. 

M .felinum.  Cat-chap  Fig-Marigold.  Haworth  n.  33. 
Willd.  n.  11.  Ait.  n.  29.  (M.  ringens  jS  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

698.  M.  ridtum  felinum  reprasfentans ; Dill.  Elth.  240. 
t.  187.  f.  230.  Ficoides  afra,  folio  triangulari  enfiformi 
cralfo  brevi,  See. ; Mart.  Dec.  t.  30.) — Stem  none.  Leaves 
glaucous,  fringed  with  vertical  taper-pointed  teeth  ; car- 
tilaginous at  the  extremity. — This  has  been  long  known  in 
England,  and  thrives  well  in  the  dry  dove,  flowering  for 
fome  time  during  autumn.  It  is  didinguifhed  by  the  idea 
which  its  oppolite  leaves,  fringed  with  long  vertical,  hooked 
teeth,  convey  of  the  widely -gaping  mouth  of  a cat.  The 
Jlowers  are  fefiile,  large,  lemon-coloured,  opening  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  clofing  at  night. 

M.  tigrinum,  and  caninum  are  nearly  akin  to  this ; and  the 
latter  was  confounded  with  it  by  Linnseus. 


M . prapingue.  Soft  Tongue  Fig-Marigold.  Ait.  n.  38. 
(M.  heterophyllum ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  540.) — Leaves 
tongue-lhaped,  very  tender ; the  younger  ones  finely 
fringed,  incurved  at  the  point. — This  flowered  at  Mr. 
Lambert’s,  at  Boyton.  The  herbage  is  peculiarly  fuccu- 
lent and  tender,  of  a grafs  green,  and  ihining.  Flowers 
large,  yellow,  on  fliortifh  flalks.  Capfule  clofed  when  dry, 
expanding  with  moidure,  as  in  fome  annual  fpecies  above- 
mentioned,  and,  as  it  appears  by  the  account  in  Andrews, 
(which,  if  we  midake  not,  came  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
excellent  Mr.  George  Jackfon,  fee  Jacksonia),  in  many- 
perennial  ones ; perhaps  in  all  the  genus. 

M.  dolabriforme.  Hatchet-leaved  Fig-Marigold.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  699.  Ait.  n.  45.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  32.  (M.  folio 
dolabriformi ; Dill.  Elth.  248.  t.  191.  t.  237.  Ficoides 
capenfis  humilis,  foliis  cornua  cervina  referentibus,  petalis 
luteis,  nodtiflora  ; Bradl.  Succ.  PI.  t.  10.) — Stem  (hort. 
Leaves  compreffed,  with  a very  prominent  dilated  keel,  and 
a cylindrical  bafe. — Although  the  growth  of  this  fpecies  be 
very  flow,  it  has  always  more  or  lefs  of  a decided  thick 
woody  much-branchedyftw,  fo  that  few  Audents  would  feek 
it  in  this  fedlion.  The  leaves  are  very  peculiarly  formed,  as 
above  defcribed,  and  are  the  only  indance  of  the  hatchet 
fhape  ; fee  Sm.  Intr.  to  Bot.  171.  f.  98.  The  Jlowers  are 
plentifully  produced,  yellow,  on  longifli,  folitary,  terminal 
Jlalks,  and  expand  in  the  evening  and  night  only. 

3.  Stems  projlrate.  Leaves  clujlered,  elongated.  Petals 
yellow,  either  on  both  Jides,  or  on  the  upper  one  only.  Five 
fpecies. 

M.  loreum.  Leathery-flalked  Fig-Marigold.  Linn.  Sp- 
PI.  694.  Willd.  n.  48.  Ait.  n.  46.  Dill.  Elth.  264* 
t.  200.  f.  255. — Leaves  femicylindrical,  fomewhat  trian- 
gular, elongated,  recurved,  rather  glaucous,  in  round  tufts. 
Stems  lax,  roundifli,  flender,  whitilh.  Flowers  axillary. — 
Though  this  has  been  generally  cultivated  in  England  for 
above  80  years,  nothing  is  recorded  of  its  blooming.  Will- 
denow  however  deferibes  the  Jlowers  as  very  rarely  produced 
in  the  colledlion  of  Engelbert  Gother,  each  on  a fliort  ax- 
illary dalk,  from  the  lower  leaves  of  the  branch,  with  a pur- 
ple corolla,  and  whitifli  Jlamens.  The  plant  is  known  by  its 
long  trailing  twine-like Jhoots,  bearing  feveral  little  tufts  or 
knots  of  leaves,  and  generally  dependent  over  the  edges  of 
the  garden-pot. 

4.  Leaves  very  long,  alternate,  clofely  crowded  into  tufts. 
Stem  decumbent  when  old.  Petals  very  narrow,  fringed from 
the  bafe  to  the  middle.  Three  fpecies. 

M.  capitatum.  Short  Dagger-leaved  Fig-Marigold. 
Haworth.  Ait.  n.  52.  (M.  pugioniforme ; Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  699.  Willd.  n.  80.  M.  pugioniforme,  flore  amplo 
flramineo ; Dill.  Elth.  280.  t.  210-  f.  269.  Ficoides  ca- 
penfis, caryophylli  folio,  flore  aureo  fpeciofo ; Bradl.  Succ. 
PI.  t,  14.) — “ Leaves  awl-fhaped,  triangular  with  equal 
fides,  glaucous.  Membranes  of  the  calyx  pale.  Petals 
yellow,  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; the  outer  ones  purplilh.  Styles 
hridle-fliaped,  draight.” — A fine  large  branching  fpecies, 
didinguiflied  by  the  great  fize  of  its  Jlowers,  which  are 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  of  a brilliant  draw- 
colour,  purplilh  underneath,  opening  in  fun-fliine  cmly. 
The  leaves  are  numerous,  curved,  three  or  four  inches  long. 
This  is  the  original  M.  pugioniforme,  and  we  do  not  well 
underhand  why  that  name  Ihould  be  transferred  to  another 
fpecies,  which  it  feems  is  fo  called  in  a French  work  on  Suc- 
culent Plants,  t.  72,  and  which  has  more  compreffed  leaves , 
the  membranes  of  the  calyx  brown,  petals  entirely  draw-co- 
loured, fliortcr  than  the  calyx , and  linear-lanceolate  expanded 
Jlyles. 

. c.  Leaves 
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5.  Leaves  fiat , often  fomewhat  heeled  beneath.  Stems  often 
decumbent  or  prnfirate , widely  fpreading.  Seventeen  fpecies. 

M.  cryfiallinum.  Ice-plant.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  688.  Willd. 
n.  25.  Ait.  n.  54.  (M.  cryfiallinum,  plantaginis  folio  un- 

dulato  ; Dill.  Elth.  231.  t.  180.  f.  221.  Ficoides  afri- 
cana,  folio  plantaginis  undulato,  micis  argenteis  afperfo  ; 
13 rad  1 . Succ.  PI.  t.  48.) — Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  waved, 
papillary.  Flowers  feflile.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
broad. — Linnaeus,  not  without  reafon,  doubted  whether 
this  fpecies  came  from  Africa.  Thunberg,  however,  found 
it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  late  Dr.  J.  Sibthorp 
gathered  it  about  Athens.  In  gardens  the  plant  has  long 
been  known,  as  a tender  annual,  much  admired  for  appearing 
as  if  frofted  over  ; or  encrufled  with  fugar.  This  appear- 
ance is  caufed  by  innumerable  little  bladders  in  the  cuticle, 
filled  with  limpid  juice.  To  the  touch  the  whole  herb  is 
cold,  and  remarkably  flaccid.  Its  fiem  fpreads  widely  on 
the  ground,  in  a rank  mode  of  growth,  bearing  numerous 
broad  undulated  leaves,  and  copious,  nearly  feflile,  flowers, 
of  a pale  rofe  or  flefh-colour.  The  fruit  is  dark  purple. 

M.  pinnatifidum.  Jagged-leaved  Fig-Marigold.  Linn. 

Suppl.  260.  Willd.  n.  23.  Ait.  11.53.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  67. 
— Leaves  oblong,  pinnatifid,  papillary.  Flowers  axillary, 
on  longifli  ftalks. — This  alfo  is  an  annual,  whole  feeds,  fent 
by  Thunberg  from  the  Cape,  vegetated  in  the  Upfal  garden. 
The  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  fmall  yellow  long-ftalked  flowers, 
are  its  charafteriflics. 

M.  cordifolium.  Heart-leaved  Fig-Marigold.  Linn. 

Suppl.  260.  Willd.  n.  24.  Ait.  n.  65.  Sm.  Spicil.  t.  6. 
Jacq.  Ie.  Rar.  t.  487. — Leaves  ftalked,  papillary,  heart- 
fhaped  or  ovate.  Stem  round.  Calyx  often  four-cleft. — 
Soon  after  the  firfl  introduction  of  this  fpecies,  it  was  com- 
mon in  every  green-houie,  but  is  now  rather  negleCted. 
The  fiems  are  fhrubby,  though  long  and  trailing.  Leaves 
darkifli  green.  Flowers  fmall,  deep  crimfon.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

6.  Leaves  linear  ; the  younger  ones  channelled  above,  convex 
beneath.  Branches  often  fomewhat  Jhrubby.  Root  mofily  pe- 
rennial; rarely  annual.  Seventeen  fpecies. 

M.  nodifiorum.  Neapolitan  Fig-Marigold.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  687.  Willd.  n.  56.  Ait.  n 71.  (Kali  floridum  re- 
pens Neapolitanum  ; Column.  Ecphr.  t.  73  )— Leaves  al- 
ternate, nearly  cylindrical,  obtufe  ; fringed  at  the  bafe. — 
Native  of  the  fea-coalts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  north 
of  Africa.  Root  annual.  Stem  branched  from  the  bottom, 
fpreading,  covered,  like  the  leaves,  with  pellucid  watery 
vehicles,  as  in  M.  cryfiallinum,  but  rather  lefs  glaucous. 
Flowers  lateral  or  axillary,  feflile,  folitary,  fmall  and  un- 
ornamental, with  narrow  white  petals  and  yellow  fiamens. 
The  fegments  of  the  calyx  are  oblong,  obtufe,  leafy,  very 
unequal  in  fize. 

hi.  viridifiorum.  Green-flowered  Fig-Marigold.  Willd. 
n.  51.  Ait.  n.  74.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  326. — Leaves  femi- 
cylindiical,  hairy,  fomewhat  papillary.  Calyx  hairy. 
Petals  capillary  Stem  tumid.  Branches  diffufe. — A 
fhrubby  fpecies,  Angular  in  having  green  petals,  which  are 
very  copious,  and  as  narrow  as  a tine  thread.  The  herbage 
is  downy  all  over,  flightly  glaucous  and  papillary.  It  blooms 
from  July  to  September,  and  is  readily  increafed  by  cuttings. 
Mr.  Maflon  fent  this  from  the  Cape  in  1774. 

7.  Evening  flowering  ; with  flencler,  fhrubby , hard,  greatly 
defoliated fiems  ; nearly  cylindrical  unelotted  leaves  ; a four-cleft 
calyx  ; fragrant  flowers,  white  on  their  upper  fide  ; roots  much 
fw  elle  d with  age,  having  very  few  fibres.  Two  fpecies. 

M.  no9ifiorum.  Night-flowering  Fig-Marigold.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  689.  Willd.  n.41.  Ait.  n.  88.  M.  no&iflorum. 
flore  intus  candido,  extus  phceniceo,  odoratiffimo ; Diil. 


Elth.  273.  t.  206.  f.  262.) — Leaves  remote,  obfeurely 
femicylindrical,  diftindl,  glaucous.  Bark  white.  — Highly 
defirable  for  the  fake  of  its  flowers,  whofe  feent  in  an  even- 
ing is  like  the  Scarlet  Croffula,  or  the  fineft  Bergamot  Pear. 
The  fiem  is  fhrubby,  pale,  upright,  round,  crofs-branched 
at  the  top.  Flowers  on  longifh  ftalks,  from  the  ends  or 
forks  of  the  branches,  with  a thick  pear-fhaped^mwfn,  and 
fhort  four-cleft  calyx,  much  exceeded  by  the  numerous  pale 
petals,  whofe  under  fide  is  either  red  or  yellow. 

M.  flramineum.  Straw-coloured  Sweet  Fig-Marigold. 
Haworth.  Ait.  n.  89.  (M.  nodtiflorum  $ ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  689.  Willd.  n.  41.  M.  nodtiflorum,  flore  intus  can- 
dido, extus  itramineo,  odoratifiimo  ; Dill.  Elth.  274.  t.  206. 
f.  263.) — Leaves  remote,  nearly  cylindrical,  dillindt,  rather 
glaucous.  Bark  grey. — Mr.  Haworth  agrees  with  Dille- 
nius,  who  ftrenuoufly  infilled  on  this  being  fpecifically  dif- 
tindi  from  the  lalt,  of  which  molt  writers  make  it  a variety. 
The  flowers  are  larger,  very  white  above,  pale  yellow  be- 
neath. They  expand  only  in  an  evening,  like  the  laft,  and 
fmell  like  the  Dame’s  Violet,  or  Rocket  ( Hefperis ). 

8.  Flowers  generally  reddifh.  Branches  fhrubby,  fmooth. 
Leaves  triangular  and compreffed  (except  M.  lave.  Ait.  n.90), 
naked,  with  fir aight  points.  Thirty-nine  fpecies. 

M.  fpedabile.  Showy  Fig-Marigold.  Haworth  Me- 
fembr.  385.  Willd.  n.  73.  Ait.  n.  98.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  396. — Leaves  crowded,  triangular,  elongated,  glaucous, 
fomewhat  curved.  Stem  woody,  afeending — Introduced 
by  Mr.  Maflon  in  1787.  Its  fine  large  crimfon  flowers, 
produced  all  fummer  long,  render  this  one  of  the  moll  de- 
firable, nor  is  it  difficult  of  culture.  Mr.  Curtis  obferves 
that  the  leaves,  which  are  very  glaucous,  and  often  tinged 
with  red,  fometimes  acquire  a prominent  tooth  or  appendage 
on  their  upper  fide  near  the  point. 

M.  acinaciforme.  Scimitar-leaved  Fig-Marigold.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  695.  Willd.  n.  S3.  Ait.  n.  116.  Andr.  Repof. 
t.  580,  not  508.  ( M- acinaciforme,  flore  ampliflimo  pur- 

pureo  ; Dill.  Elth.  282.  t.  211.  1.270,  and  t.  212.  f.  271.) 
— Leaves  feimitar-fhaped,  dotlefs,  combined  at  their  bafe  ; 
their  margins  minutely  undulated  and  rough.  Petals  lan- 
ceolate.— One  of  the  firlt  fpecies  brought  to  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  larged  and  mod  ornamental  when  it  flowers, 
which  unfortunately  is  but  of  rare  occurrence.  Andrews 
fays  this  was  accomplilhed  by  Mr.  Trimmer  of  Brentford, 
by  training  the  branches  up  again d the  glafs,  and  watering 
the  plant  very  fparingly.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  three 
inches  long,  yery  glaucous.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  as 
broad  as  the  hand,  formed  of  innumerable  recurved  bluntifh 
petals,  of  a fine  crimfon,  with  white  filaments  and  yellow  an- 
thers. 

M.  edule.  Eatable  Fig-Marigold.  Hottentot’s  Fig. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  695.  Willd.  n.  85.  Ait.  n.  1 19  (M.  fal- 

catum  majus,  flore  amplo  luteo  ; Dill.  Elth.  283.  t.  212. 
f.  272.)  — Leaves  with  three  equal  fide?,  dotlefs,  fomewhat 
channelled  ; tapering  at  each  end  ; keel  finely  ferrated. 
Angles  of  the  branches  fmooth  and  entire. — This  is  faid  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Cape  plants,  brought  from  Holland 
by  the  firfl  Earl  of  Portland.  It  rarely  flowers  here,  and 
not  till  the  plant  is  old  and  woody.  It  nearly  vies  with  the 
lad  in  fize,  but  the  flowers  are  yellow.  The  fruit  is  repor'ed 
to  be  eaten  at  the  Cape,  both  by  the  Hottentots  and  the 
Dutch  fetPers. — The  colour  of  this  flower  is  an  exception 
to  the  character  of  the  fehtion,  but  its  clofe  affinity  to  fome 
of  the  other  fpecies  has  fuperfeded  that  one  particular 
mark. 

9.  Flowers  yellow,  orange,  or  fcarlet.  Stems  rather  fhrubby, 
often  erect.  Leaves  triangular,  for  the  mofi  part  very  fhort. 
Twelve  fpecies. 
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M.  aureum.  Golden-flowered  Fig-Marigold.  Linn. 
Syft.  Nat.  ed.  io.  v.  2.  1060.  Willd.  n.  75.  Ait.  n.  136. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  262.  — Leaves  triangular,  fomewhat  cylin- 
drical, dotted,  diftindl.  Petals  orange.  Styles  deep  pur- 
ple.— A bufhy  fpecies,  long  cultivated  here,  and  eafily  in- 
creafed,  known  by  its  rather  large  orange-coloured  corolla , 
pale  yellow  Jlamens,  and  five  purple flyles , fpreading  like  a 
liar.  The  leaves  are  glaucous,  tumid  between  their  angles, 
about  one  inch  and  a half  long.  So  great  a fimilarity  between 
the  fpecies  of  this  fedtion  exifts  in  the  form  of  their  leaves, 
that  botanifts  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  colours  of  the  parts 
of  fru&ification,  which  experience  proves,  in  this  cafe,  to 
be  conftaat.  The  aureum  bloffoms  from  February  to  May, 
being  one  of  the  earlieft  of  its  genus. 

M.  tenuifolium.  Slender-leaved  Fig-Marigold.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  693.  Willd.  n.  45.  Ait.  n.  140.  (M.  tenui- 

folium procumbens,  flore  coccineo  ; Dill.  Elth.  264.  t.  201 . 
f.  256.) — Leaves  femicylindrical,  awl-fhaped,  (lightly  com- 
preffed,  green,  fmooth,  longer  than  the  joints  of  the  branches. 
Petals  fcarlet.  Stems  decumbent.  — Cultivated  at  Chelfea 
in  1700.  Its  procumbent  habit,  and  flender  fcarcely  glau- 
cous foliage , mark  this  fpecies.  The  flowers  are  plentiful 
about  Midfummer,  rather  large,  of  a light  brilliant  fcarlet, 
each  lading  feveral  days. 

10.  Leaves  more  or  lefs  hooked  at  their  points,  diflinci  {with- 
out thickened  Jheaths)  atthchafe.  Petals  reddi/h.  Stems  fome- 
what fhrubby,  very  rarely  creeping.  Ten  fpecies. 

M.  tuberofum.  Tuberous-rooted  Fig-Marigold.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  693.  Willd.  n.  44.  Ait  n.  146.  (M.  fruticefcens, 
radice  ingenti  tuberofa  ; Dill.  Elth.  275.  t.  207.  f.  264.) — 
Leaves  bluntly  triangular,  comprelfed,  minutely  papillary ; 
recurved  at  the  ends.  Root  tuberous,  very  large. — Brought 
from  the  Cape  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  The 
root  confills  of  feveral  large  ovate  knobs,  almoft  like  thofe 
of  a Dahlia.  Stems  woody,  varioufly  branched  and  curved. 
Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  convex  above.  Flowers  fmall, 
dull  red,  in  terminal  dichotomous  panicles,  whofe  permanent 
ftalks  often  become  fpinous. 

The  flowers  in  this  fedlion  are  among  the  lead  beautiful 
of  the  genus. 

1 1.  Leaves  triangular , flrongly  united,  fo  as  to  be  perfoliate ; 
their  Jheaths  fle/hy  ; their  tips  hooked.  Stems  hard,  woody. 
Flowers  moflly  white,  rarely  reddi/h . Twelve  fpecies. 

M.  perfoliatum.  Great  Perfoliate  Fig-Marigold.  Ait. 
h.  152.  (M.  uncinatum  £ ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  692.  Willd. 

n.  79.  M.  perfoliatum,  foliis  majoribus  triacanthis  ; Dill. 
Elth.  251.  t.  193.  f.  240.) — Leaves  ftrongly  united  at  the 
bafe,  pointed,  dotted  ; their  keel  three-toothed  at  the  fum- 
mit.  A bufhy  plant,  of  rather  flow  growth,  remarkable 
for  two  fharp  teeth,  befides  the  terminal  one,  at  the  back 
of  its  ftrongly  perfoliate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  purple, 
not  frequent,  produced  after  Midfummer. 

M.  uncinatum  a.  of  Linnaeus  and  Willdenow,  Dill,  f 239, 
differs  in  its  fmaller  fize,  and  having  but  one  tooth  below 
the  point  of  the  leaves. 

M.  umbellatum.  Umbel-flowered  Fig-Marigold.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  6S9.  Willd.  n.  42.  Ait.  n.  162.  (M.  fruticefcens, 
fioribus  albis  umbellads  ; Dill.  Eith.  276.  t.  208.  f.  266. 
Ficoides  afneana  eredla  teretifoha,  floribus  albis  umbellatis  ; 
Herm.  Parad.  166  t.  166.  Bradl.  Succ.  PI.  dec.  4.  12. 
t.  44,  not  34.) — Leaves  rather  glaucous,  rough  with  mi- 
nute dots,  remote,  elongated,  flender  ; their  points  recurved; 
their  (heaths  greatly  thickened  upwards. — This,  according 
to  Hermann,  was  early  plentiful  in  the  gardens  of  Holland. 
The  flem  is  often  two  feet  high.  Leaves  two  inches  long, 
fpreading,  channelled  above,  bearing  axillary  tufts  cf  fmaller 


ones.  Flowers  white,  about  as  big  as  a daify,  many  toge- 
ther in  a forked  umbel-like  panicle,  not  a real  umbel. 

1 2 Stems  flsrubby,  their  branches  more  or  lefs  rough.  Five 
fpecies. 

M.  micatis.  Glittering  Fig-Marigold.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
696.  Willd.  n.  34.  Ait.  n.  163.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  448.  (M. 
micans,  flore  phceniceo,  filamentis  atris ; Dill.  Elth.  292. 
t.  215.  f.  282.) — Leaves  femicylindrical,  bluntifh,  papillary,, 
flight  y recurved.  Segments  of  the  calyx  rather  pointed. 
Petals  acute — An  old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhoufes,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  glittering,  glaucous,  often  purplifh,  leaves 
and  branches,  and  the  very  rich  orange  fcarlet  of  its  flowers, 
which  however  are  not  fo  lafting  as  beautiful.  The  dark 
purple  Jlamens  form  a flriking  contraft  with  the  corolla. 

Mr.  Haworth’s  M.  fpeciofum,  Ait.  n.  164,  feems  to  us 
but  a variety  of  this,  with  blunter  petals  whofe  claws  are 
green. 

13.  Branches,  or  leaves,  or  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  more  or 
lefs  hijpid.  Eight  fpecies. 

M.  hifpidum.  Purple  Briftly  Fig-Marigold.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  691.  Willd.  11.61.  Ait.  n.  168.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  176.  f.  3. 
(M.  pilofum  micans,  flore  faturanter  purpureo  ; Dill.  Elth. 
289.  t.  214.  f.  277,  278.) — Leaves  cylindrical,  blunt,  pa- 
pillary, without  hairs,  as  well  as  the  calyx.  Stamens  longer 
than  the  piftils.  Branches  very  hairy. — Common  in  green- 
houfes, flowering  moft  part  of  the  year.  The  very  briftly 
flem  and  branches;  thick,  deflexed,  blunt  leaves,  and  large 
flowers,  of  a fhining  violet  purple,  diltinguifh  the  prefent 
from  all  we  have  hitherto  noticed. 

Linnaeus  made  feveral  varieties  of  this,  which  are  the^ori- 
bundum,flriatum,  and  perhaps  hirlellum.  Ait.  n.  169,  1 71,  and 
170,  all  nearly  akin,  but  we  mean  not  to  fay  they  -are  one 
fpecies.  The  citation  of  Willdenow  under  the  floribundum 
in  Hort  Kew.  fhould  be  M.  hifpidum  /?. 

M.  barbatum.  Trailing  Bearded  Fig-Marigold.  Linn. 
Sp.  Pi.  691.  Willd.  n.  63.  Ait.  n.  173.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  70. 
(M.  radiatum,  ramulis  prolixis  recumbentibus ; Dill.  Elth. 
245.  t.  190.  f.  234.) — Leaves  remote,  fomewhat  ovate,  tu- 
mid, papilla? y ; flattifh  above;  tipped  with  five  radiating 
bridles.  Branches  flender,  fmooth,  draggling.  Calyx  five- 
cleft. — Very  common  in  greenhoufes,  and  even  in  the  garret 
windows  of  many  a humble  collector.  The  radiating  brif- 
tles  at  the  end  of  the  tumid  leaves  are  remarkable,  and  are 
but  about  five  in  this  fpecies.  The  flowers  appear  in  July, 
and  are  of  a rich  violet  purple.  Linnaeus  by  miftake  quotes 
Miller’s  t.  176.  f.  3,  for  the  prefent  plant,  indead  of  the  M. 
hifpidum.  Willdenow  has  it  under  both. 

M.  denfum.  Dwarf  Bearded  Fig-Marigold.  Haworth. 
Ait  n.  175.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1220.  ( M.  barbatum  y ; Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  691.  Willd.  n.  63.  M.  radiatum  humiie,  foliis 
majoribus;  Dill.  Elth.  248.  t.  190.  f.  236.) — Stem  very 
(hort.  Leaves  denfeiy  crowded,  lemicyliudrical,  papillary, 
tipped  with  many  radiating  bridles  ; their  bafe  fomewhat 
fringed.  Calyx  iix-cleft,  very  hairy,  as  well  as  the  flower- 
ftalks. — Dillenius  fays  this  was  plentiful  with  him,  but  he 
never  remembered  its  blooming.  Mr.  Haworth  kept  it  21 
years  without  feeing  a flower.  We  perfectly  agree  with 
Dr.  Sims  that  this  gentleman  has  (hewn  his  judgment  in 
feparating  this,  as  well  as  his  hirfutum,  Dill.  f.  235,  from 
the  barbatum , under  which  Linnaeus  had  confounded  them 
all.  The  flower  of  the  denfum  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
either  of  the  others,  with  confpicuous  yellow  anthers ; and 
the  white  membranous  itarry  briftles,  at  the  end  of  each 
leaf,  are  very  ftriking. 

Mesembryanthemum,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants 
of  the  fucculent  flowery  exotic  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are,  the  diamond  fig  marigold,  or  ice  plant  (M. 
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cryflallinum) ; the  pinnated  fig  marigold  (M.  pinnatifidum) ; 
the  plane-leaved  fig  marigold  (M.  tripolium)  ; the  fmall- 
flowered  fig  marigold  (M.  caducum)  ; the  angular-ftalked 
fig  marigold  (M.  pupulofum)  ; the  jointed  fig  marigold  (M. 
geniculiflorum) ; the  night-flowering  fig  marigold  (M.  no£li- 
florum)  ; the  Ihining  fig  marigold  (M.  fplendens)  ; the  um- 
belled  fig  marigold  (M.  umbcllatum) ; the  houfeleek-leaved 
fig  marigold  (M.  expanfum)  ; the  quill-leaved  fig  marigold 
(M.  calamiforme)  ; the  daify-flowered  fig  marigold  (M. 
bellidiflorum) ; the  delta-leaved  fig  marigold  (M.  deltoides|  ; 
the  bearded  fig  marigold  (M.  barbatum)  ; the  briftly  fig 
marigold  (M.  hifpidum)  ; the  hairv-ltalked  fig  marigold 
(M.  villofum)  ; the  rugged  fig  marigold  (M.  fcabrum)  ; the 
creeping  fig  marigold  (M.  reptans) ; the  hook-leaved  fig 
marigold  (M.  uncinatum) ; the  thorny  fig  marigold  (M.  fpi- 
nofum)  ; the  tuberous-rooted  fig  marigold  (M.  tuberofum)  ; 
the  flender-leaved  fig  marigold  (M.  tenuifolium ) ; the  up- 
right-flirubby  fig  marigold  (M.  ftipulaceum)  ; the  thick- 
leaved fig  marigold  (M.  craffifolium)  ; the  fickle-leaved  fig 
marigold  (M.  falcatum)  ; the  cluftered  fig  marigold  (M. 
glomeratum) ; the  two-coloured  fig  marigold  (M.  bicolorum) ; 
the  ferrate- leaved  fig  marigold  (M.  ferratum) ; the  glittering 
fig  marigold  (M.  micans)  ; the  fpit-leaved  fig  marigold  (M. 
veruculatum)  ; the  glaucops-leaved  fig  marigold  (M.  glau- 
cum)  ; the  horned  fig  marigold  (M.  corniculatum)  ; the 
ringent  fig  marigold  (M.  ringens);  the  hatchet-leaved  fig 
marigold  (M.  dolabriforme)  ; the  various-leaved  fig  marigold 
(M.  difforme)  ; the  white  fig  marigold  (M.albidura)  ; the 
tongue-leaved  fig  marigold  (M.  linguiforme)  ; the  dagger- 
leaved fig  marigold  (M.  pugioniforme)  ; the  twifted-leaved 
fig  marigold  (M.  tortuofum)  ; the  notch -flowered  fig  man- 
old  (M.  emarginatum) ; and  the  bra&eated  fig  marigold 
M.  brafteatum). 

In  the  feventh  fpecies  there  is  a variety  in  which  the  flowers 
are  fomewhat  larger,  and  of  a very  pale  yellow  on  the  out- 
fide. 

The  thirteenth  fort  has  different  varieties  ; as  the  great- 
delta-leaved,  and  the  fmall  delta-leaved  marigold. 

The  fourteenth  fpecies  has  alfo  feveral  varieties  ; as  the 
fhrubby,  bearded,  the  fmall  dwarf-bearded,  and  the  great 
dwarf-bearded. 

And  in  the  fifteenth  kind  there  are  different  varieties  ; as 
the  purple-flowered,  the  pale-flowered,  and  the  ftripe- 
flowered. 

The  nineteenth  fpecies  likewife  affords  different  varieties. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  twenty-fixth  fpecies  is  very 
variable,  affuming  different  appearances,  according  to  its 
treatment,  and  the  different  ffages  of  its  growth  : its  very 
numerous  beautiful  purple  flowers,  covering  the  whole  plant, 
and  produced  every  feafon,  make  it  a valuable  fpecies  in  all 
cafes. 

The  twenty-ninth  fpecies  varies  with  paler  and  fmaller 

flowers. 

And  the  thirtieth  varies  with  (horter  and  more  manifellly 
three-lided  leaves  and  fewer  flowers. 

The  thirty-fecond  fpecies  has  a variety  which  throws  out 
many  procumbent  branches,  tough  at  the  lower  part,  but 
not  properly  woody,  herbaceous  at  the  upper  part,  about 
three  inches  in  length,  round  or  flightly  angular,  joir.ted  at 
fhort  intervals,  with  bluntly  triangular  leaves,  from  which 
other  leaves  (pring  in  bundles,  of  the  fame  form  but  fhorter  ; 
the  root-leaves  and  thofe  at  the  bafe  of  the  branches  remark- 
ably long : the  leaves  bend  like  the  horns  of  kine,  whence 
the  trivial  name. 

In  the  thirty-third  fpecies  there  is  a variety  which  is  en- 
tirely feffile,  of  a whitilh  glaucous  colour,  with  the  leaves 
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pale  at  the  bafe,  with  frequent  round  whitilh  dots,  efpecially 
towards  the  end  ; they  are  Ihorter  than  thofe  of  the  original, 
more  refupine,  lels  triquetrous,  but  with  a rounder  back,  and 
more  frequent,  longer  incurved  prickles,  terminated  by 
flender  harmlefs  fpir.ules,  which  are  fometimes  white,  fome- 
times  reddilh  : the  leaves  have  a white  line  at  the  end,  which 
is  continued  towards  the  back : there  is  firft  a flower  in  the 
middle,  and  afterwards  feveral  come  out  fucceflively  at  the 
fides,  all  feffile.  This  is  called  Cat-chap  marigold. 

Mr.  Haworth  has  two  other  varieties  ; the  Tiger-chap  Jig 
marigold,  which  is  ftemlefs  m all  the  ftages  of  its  growth ; 
being  more  fucculent  and  grofs  than  the  following : the 
leaves  are  rather  ffiorter,  befet  with  much  longer  hairs 
on  the  fides,  and  having  numerous  whitilh  fpots  : the  flowers 
are  feffile,  yellow,  and  large ; and  the  Moufe-chap  Jig  marigold , 
in  which  the  branches  in  very  old  plants  are  fome  inches  long, 
and  numerous,  forming  a fine  tufted  plant ; the  flowers 
fmall  and  of  a yellow  colour. 

The  thirty-feventh  fpecies  has  feveral  varieties. 

In  the  firft,  the  leaves  are  wide  and  compreffed  about  the 
edge  ; the  flowers  fomewhat  large,  with  blunt  petals,  fcat- 
tered  and  not  numerous,  with  fcarcely  any  peduncle  ; one 
plant  has  feveral  heads,  from  each  of  which  are  produced 
cluflers  of  leaves  in  pairs,  difpofed  like  thofe  of  the  Tongue 
aloes,  but  with  the  edges  not  horizontal  but  oblique  ; there 
are  generally  three  or  four  pairs  of  thefe  leaves ; they  are 
broad  and  thick,  flat  above,  pillowed  below,  bright  green, 
fmooth  and  Alining,  fometimes  blunt,  fometimes  a little 
pointed,  generally  in  the  fhapeof  a flioemaker’s  knife  ; the 
younger  leaves  in  this  and  the  other  varieties,  are  folded  toge- 
ther and  obliquely  inferted  into  each  other  ; the  flowers  come 
out  fucceflively  in  Auguft  and  September  from  the  axils, 
beginning  with  the  loweft  ; they  are  fubfeffile,  large,  yellow, 
fomewhat  paler  than  in  the  following  variety,  Alining  in  the 
fun ; petals  fomewhat  blunter,  entire,  or  fometimes  cut 
here  and  there. 

The  Broad  tongue-leaved  variety  has  thick  leaves,  flat  above, 
convex  beneath,  with  the  margins  thicker  and  lefs  upright 
than  in  the  preceding,  fmooth  and  Alining,  pale  green,  efpe- 
cially towards  the  bafe,  when  held  up  to  the  light  appearing 
to  be  compofed  of  innumerable  veficles ; three  or  four  pairs 
of  thefe  leaves  lie  in  the  fame  inclined  plane  ; thefe  are 
fometimes  flatter  and  blunt  at  the  end,  fometimes  very  much 
cut  at  the  edge ; from  the  lower  pair  firft,  and  then  from 
the  next,  a ihort  peduncle  arifes,  obtufely  triquetrous, 
bearing  a large  flower  of  a Alining  golden  colour,  with  many 
ftamens,  having  oblong  golden  anthers. 

The  Narrow  tongued-leaved  variety  is  very  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  petals  have  a flight  tinge  of  red  on  the  out- 
fide  ; the  older  leaves  are  more  reflex  ; the  younger  ones, 
which  are  clofer  and  more  luxuriant,  are  fomewhat  twilled 
in  and  excavated,  and  are  of  a fuller  green  colour,  the  fruit 
is  fmaller  and  fofter,  not  elevated,  but  rather  depreffed, 
roundifli,  and  commonly  ftreaked  with  eleven  angles  ; it  is 
generally  eleven-celled  ; the  cells  being  the  fame  in  number 
as  there  are  horns  ef  the  ltyle,  which  are  depreffed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  under  the  ftamens,  and  are  curled  and 
wrinkled  ; the  petals  in  two  or  three  rows,  almoft  of  the 
fame  length,  of  a Ihining  yellow  colour. 

There  is  another  variety,  which  is  diftinguilhed  from  the 
others  by  the  leaves  being  longer  and  more  ereft  ; the  pe- 
duncles of  the  flowers  longer ; the  capfules  lefs  globular, 
commonly  divided  into  nine  cells ; the  calycine  fegments 
four,  three  longer  and  narrower,  one  fhorter  and  broader, 
with  a membranaceous  margin  ; the  flowers  have  a double  or 
triple  row  of  petals,  fhining  in  the  fun  with  the  fplendour 
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of  gold;  the  ftamens  numerous,  with  oblong  faffrcn-coloured 
anthers. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thofe  of  the  annual  and  biennial 
kinds  may  be  increafed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the 
early  fpring  months  on  a frefh  hot-bed,  covered  with  fandy 
earth,  or  in  pots  of  fine  fandy  mould.  And  when  the 
plants  have  attained  a few  inches  in  growth  they  may  be 
planted  on  frefh  hot-beds,  or  in  pots  plunged  in  them,  to 
bring  them  forward  ; and  as  foon  as  they  have  'taken  root, 
they  fhould  have  very  little  water  ; when  of  fufliciently  large 
fize,  each  (hould  be  planted  in  a fmall  pet,  filled  with  light 
frefh  earth,  but  not  rich,  plunging  them  into  a hot  bed  of  tan, 
fhading  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day  until  they  have  taken 
new  root,  when  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  frefh  air.  About 
the  beginning  of  fummer  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  inured 
to  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  with  balls  of  earth  about  them  in  a warm  border, 
where  they  often  thrive  and  fpread,  but  are  not  very  pro- 
ductive of  flowers  in  this  way.  Some  mult  alfo  be  con- 
tinued in  pots,  and  removed  to  the  fhelves  of  the  ftove,  where 
they  flower  more  plentifully. 

The  only  culture  which  they  afterwards  require  is,  for 
thofe  in  the  pots  to  have  frequent  flight  waterings  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  others  to  be  kept  clean,  and  their  branches 
permitted  to  fpread  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

All  the  perennial  forts  may  be  readily  increafed  bv  cuttings 
planted  during  the  fummer  months.  Thofe  having  flmibby 
{talks  and  branches,  readily  take  root  when  planted  out  in 
beds  or  in  pots  of  light  fandy  foil,  covered  with  mats  or 
glades  ; in  the  latter  cafe,  being  (haded  when  the  fun  is 
warm.  The  cuttings  of  thefe  forts  need  not  be  cut  from 
the  plant  more  than  five  or  fix  days  before  they  are  planted, 
during  which  time  they  fhould  be  laid  in  a dry  room,  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  parts  which  are  i’eparated 
from  the  old  plants  may  heal  over  and  dry,  otherwife  they 
are  apt  to  rot.  They  may  then  be  planted  at  about  three 
inches  di  dance  from  each  other,  the  earth  being  preffed  very 
clofe  to  them,  and  none  of  their  leaves  buried  in  the  ground, 
as  from  their  abounding  in  moitlure,  when  they  are  covered 
with  the  earth,  it  is  apt  to  caufe  them  to  rot,  which  often 
deflroys  the  cuttings.  When  they  are  taken  from  the  old 
plants,  they  fhould  therefore  be  diveifed  of  their  lower  leaves, 
fo  as  to  allow  a naked  ltalk  of  fuflicient  length  for  being 
planted  in  the  earth. 

Thofe  in  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a hot-bed,  or  in  a warm 
border,  due  fhade  and  fhelter  being  given,  and  flight  water- 
ings in  dry  weather.  When  they  have  (Iricken  good  roots, 
they  fhould  be  removed  with  balls  of  earth  into  other  feparate 
fmall  pots  of  light  fandy  mould,  being  placed  in  a fliady 
lituation,  a very  flight  watering  "being  given  to  fettle  the 
earth  about  them.  After  they  become  well  rooted,  they 
may  be  removed,  fo  as  to  have  more  fun  ; when  they  may 
be  kept  till  autumn,  being  watered  very  (lightly  twice  a 
week  in  fummer  and  once  afterwards,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  their  roots  {hooting  through  the  pots,  by  fhifting 
them  two  or  three  times  in  the  fummer  leafon  in  order  to  pare 
them  off. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  they  (hould  be  protected  in  the 
greenhoufe. 

The  cuttings  of  the  more  fucculent  forts  fhould  be  left  to 
heal  over  a much  longer  time,  being  a little  freed  from  leaves, 
and  covered  with  glaffes  to  prevent  the  wet.  They  fhould 
have  lefs  water,  and  be  removed  lefs  frequently.  They  fuc- 
ceed  well  in  an  airy  glafs  cafe  during  the  winter,  when 
fereened  from  frofts  and  fevere  weather. 

And  fuch  forts  as  do  not  afford  cuttings,  may  be  increafed 
by  planting  and  managing  the  bottom  fide-heads  or  off-fets 


in  the  above  manner.  They  may  likewife  be  increafed  by 
feeds  or  cuttings  readily  in  the  (love  department. 

The  only  culture  neceflafy  afterwards  is,  merely  to  give 
water  frequently  in  fmall  quantities  in  fummer,  and  very 
fparingly  m winter,  fluffing  the  plants  occaiionally  into  larger 
pots. 

Thefe  are  moftly  plants.which  afford  a fine  variety  in  green- 
houfe colledtions,  and  among  other  potted  plants  of  limilar 
growths. 

MES  EMMA,  or  Bousemmo,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  inhabited  bv  Arabs. 

MESENTERIC,  in  Jlnatomy,  from  mefentery,  an  epi- 
thet ufed  in  deferibing  parts  connedted  with  the  mefentery. 
There  are  a fuperior  and  inferior  mefenteric  artery,  branches 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  (fee  Artery)  : a fuperior  and 
inferior  mefenteric  vein  joining  the  vena  portarum.  (See 
Liver.)  The  glands  connected  with  the  ladteals  and  with 
the  abforbents  of  the  large  intefline,  are  called  mefenteric, 
and  the  fame  term  is  applied  to  the  nerves  of  the  inteflines. 

MESENTERICA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  fungus 
tribe,  fo  called  by  Tode,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  human 
mefentery — Perf.  Syr..  706.  Tode  Fung.  Mecklenb.  fafp. 
I-  7. — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Fungi.  Nat.  Ord. 
Fungi. 

Eff.  Ch.  Creeping,  gelatinous,  veiny ; the  ramifications 
of  the  veins  joined  by  a thin  membrane. 

1.  M.  lulea.  Perf.  n.  1.  (M.  tremelloides  «,  lutea  ; Tode 
fafe.  1.  7.  t.  2.  f.  12O — Lemon-coloured,  or  of  a golden 
yellow. — Found  after  rain  in  the  fpring,  fometimes  in  au- 
tumn, upon  rotten  wood,  fpreading  to  the  breadth  of  two 
or  three  inches,  like  a fine  veiny  web,  of  a yellow  colour, 
more  or  lefs  deep;  fometimes  greenifh.  The  margin  at 
length  fwells,  and  affumes  a bright  yellow  hue ; whence 
Tode  concluded  that  part  to  be  the  feat  of  the  fructification. 
The  whole  is  fo  delicate,  that  if  expofed  for  twelve  hours 
to  a warm  air,  it  decays  entirely,  leaving  nothing  but  a few 
very  minute  feales. 

2.  M.  carulea.  Perf.  n.  2.  (M.  tremelloides  (2 , cxrulea  ; 
Tode  fafe.  i . 8.)  — Entirely  of  a glaucous  blue. — Found  once 
only,  in  September,  on  a half-rotten  board.  Tode. 

3.  M.  argentea.  Perf.  n.  3.  (Corallo-fungus  argenteus, 
omenti  forma  ; Vaill.  Parif.  41.  t.  S.  f.  1.) — White,  very 
broad  ; the  margin  tumid  and  downy.  On  old  boards  or 
polls  in  cellars,  fpreading  from  a little  fott  and  tender  tuft, 
as  white  as  fnow,  into  a membrane  from  fou-  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  extent,  full  of  beautifully  branching  veins,  and 
fringed  at  the  margin.  After  fome  time,  the  whole  turns 
reddifh  and  decays. 

MESENTERIUM,  Mesentery,  in  ylnatomy,  the  pro- 
cefs  of  peritoneum,  by  which  the  fmall  inteiline  is  retained 
in  its  poiition  in  the  abdomen.  See  Intestine. 

MESERCAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chu- 
liflan  ; 36  miles  S-S.E.  of  Suiter. 

MESERJEEN,  a town  of  Algiers;  7 miles  S.W.  of 
Oran. 

MESERITSCH,  or  Meserzicz,  a town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Prerau  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Olmutz.  N.  lat.  49° 
26'.  E.  long.  18  2'. 

MESERITSCH,  Great,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Iglau  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Olmutz.  N.  lat.  49  ’ 23'. 
E.  long .15 0 55'. 

MESERITZ,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw;  40 
miles  W.  of  Pofen. 

MESEWITZ,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm;  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Culm. 

MESHES  of  Nets,  the  openings  or  mterftices  between 
the  threads. 

MESPITA, 
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MESHTA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile;  7 miles  N.  of  Tahta. 

MESIANO,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Ultra;  one  fix  miles  N.E.  of  Bova,  and  the  other  three 
miles  N.  of  it. 

MESINAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
zanderan ; 50  miles  S.  of  Adarabad. 

MESIRE,  a name  given  by  Avicenna  to  a didempera- 
ture  of  the  liver,  attended  with  a fenfe  of  heavinefs,  tumour, 
inflammation,  and  pungent  pain,  and  always  with  third,  a 
dry  mou'h,  and  a parched  black  tongue. 

MES1TICUM,  among  the  Romans,  a toll  paid  for  a 
place  to  fell  (roods  in  the  forum. 

MESKOUTEEN,  Hammam,  i.  e.  the filent  or  enchanted 
laths , celebrated  baths  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
ltantina,  fituated  on  a low  ground,  furrounded  with  moun- 
tains. The  water  furnifhed  by  feveral  fountains  is  intenfely 
hot,  and  falls  afterwards  into  the  river  Ze-nati.  Other  baths 
at  a fmall  dillance  arc,  comparatively,  intenfely  cold  ; and 
Hill  farther,  nearer  the  banks  of  the  Ze-nati,  are  the  ruins 
of  a few  houfes,  built  probably  for  the  convenience  of  per- 
fons  who  came  thither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  ; 36 
miles  E.  of  Conftantina.  Shaw’s  Travels. 

MESLAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftritt  of 
I, aval.  The  place  contains  1x73,  and  the  canton  10,154  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  245  kihometres,  in  14  com- 
munes. 

MESLE-sur-Sarthe,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diltriclof  Alemjon.  The  place  contains  648,  and  the  canton 
9564  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  157^  kiliometres,  in  20 
communes. 

MESLIN-Corn,  in  Agriculture , a term  applied  to  wheat 
and  rye  produced  in  a Hate  of  mixture. 

MESMARCHURES,  in  the  Manege.  See  Pastern. 

MESMES,  Claude  de,  Count  d’Avaux,  \\\  Biography, 
an  eminent  French  negociator,  defcended  from  an  illuftrious 
family,  was  trained  from  an  early  period  of  life  to  public 
bulinefs,  and  was  appointed  counfellor  of  Hate  in  the  year 
1623.  In  1627  he  was  fent  as  ambaflador  to  Venice,  in 
which  quality  he  vilited  Rome,  Mantua,  Florence,  and  Tu- 
rin. He  next  paffed  into  Germany,  where  he  held  con- 
ferences with  moil  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  difpatched  upon  public  bulinefs  to  the  more 
northern  kingdoms  of  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Ia 
every  undertaking  he  obtained  a high  character  for  probity 
as  well  as  talents,  and  thus  acquired  an  almoit  unlimited  con- 
fidence with  the  foreign  miniders,  with  whom  lie  treated. 
This  enabled  him  to  a£t  with  confidcrable  effect  as  plenipo- 
tentiary, from  his  court,  at  the  gene-al  peace,  concluded,  in 
1648,  at  Munder  and  Ofnaburg.  He  did  not  confine  him- 
felf  wholly  to  the  affairs  of  the  date,  but  aifo  maintained  a 
regular  correfpondence  with  men  of  letters,  of  whom  he  was 
the  friend  and  protector.  He  died  at  Paiis  in  1650.  Moreri. 

Mesmes,  John  Antony  de,  Count  d’Avaux,  and  a ne- 
phew of  the  preceding,  paffed  through  a iimilar  courfe  of 
public  employments  with  his  uncle.  He  was  appointed  am- 
baflador extraordinary  to  Venice  from  1671  to  1674,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  ambaffa- 
ilor  in  Holland,  where  he  effected  the  truce  with  Spain  by 
which  Luxemburgh  was  ceded  to  France.  In  1689  lie  was 
the  French  ambaflador  to  James  II.  while  in  Ireland.  In 
1692  he  went  out  in  the  fame  quality  to  Sweden,  and  was 
very  ufeful  in  fettling  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Ryf- 
ivick.  He  died  in  1709,  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  lixty-nine, 


having  paffed  an  adtive  and  very  ufeful  life  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country.  A collection  of  his  “ Letters  and  Negrcia- 
tions”  was  publiflied  in  1752,  in  fix  volumes  iamo.  Moreri. 

MESN,  or  Mesne,  a term  in  Law,  fignifying  him  who 
is  lord  of  a manor,  and  fo  hath  tenants  holding  of  him ; yet 
he  himfelf  holds  of  a fuperior  lord. 

All  the  land  in  the  kingdom  is  fuppofed  to  be  holden, 
mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king ; who  is  dyled  the 
lord  “ paramount,”  or  above  all.  Such  tenants  as  held 
under  the  king  immediately,  when  they  granted  out  por- 
tions of  their  lands  to  inferior  perfons,  became  alfo  lords 
with  refpeCt  to  thofe  inferior  perfons,  as  they  were  dill 
tenants  with  refpeCt  to  the  king ; and,  thus  partaking  of 
a middle  nature,  were  called  mefne , or  middle  lords.  So 
that  if  the  king  granted  a manor  to  A,  and  he  granted 
a portion  of  the  land  to  B,  now  B was  faid  to  hold  of 
A,  and  A of  the  king ; or,  in  other  w-ords,  B held  his 
lands  immediately  of  A,  but  mediately  of  the  king.  The 
king  was  therefore  dyled  lord  paramount ; A was  both 
tenant  and  lord,  or  was  a mefne  lord  ; and  B was  called 
tenant  “ paravail,”  or  the  lowed  tenant ; being  he,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  make  “ avail,"  or  profit  of  the  land.  It 
is  in  this  manner  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  are  holden, 
which  are  i:i  the  hands  of  fubjeCts.  Bl.  Com.  b.  ii. 

The  word  is  properly  derived  from  maifne,  quafi  minor 
natu  ; becaufe  his  tenure  is  derived  from  another,  from  whom 
he  holds  ; or  perhaps  mefn  is  the  fame  as  mean  or  middle  be- 
tween two  extremes,  either  in  time  or  dignity. 

Mesn  alfo  denotes  a writ,  which  lieth  where  there  is  lord 
mefn  and  tenant  ; and  lies,  when  upon  a fubinfeudation  the 
mefn  or  middle  lord  fufFers  his  under-tenant,  or  tenant  para- 
vail, to  be  didrained  upon  by  the  lord  paramount,  for  the 
rent  due  to  him  from  the  mefne  lord.  F.  N.  B.  135. 

This  is  in  the  nature  of  a writ  of  right ; and  in  this  cafe 
the  tenant  (hall  have  judgment  to  be  acquitted  or  indemni- 
fied by  the  mefne  lord  ; and  if  he  makes  default  therein,  or 
does  not  appear  originally  to  the  tenant’s  writ,  he  (hall  be 
forejudged  of  his  mefnalty,  and  the  tenant  (hall  hold  imme- 
diately of  the  lord  paramount  himfelf. 

Mesn,  or  Mefne  procefs.  See  Process. 

MESNA,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Africa,  capital,  of 
Begarmee  ; 170  miles  S.ot  Bornou.  N.  lat.  17.  E.  long. 
22°  12'. 

MESNAGER,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  an  able  nego- 
ciator, was  born  at  Rouen,  in  1658,  of  a rich  commercial 
family.  He  u'as  fent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Spain  on  forne  im- 
portant miffions  relative  to  the  commerce  of  the  Indies,  and 
afterwards  to  Holland  ; on  which  occafions  he  gave  fo  much 
fatisfaCtion  as  to  be  created  a chevalier  of  the  order  of  St. 
Miehael,  with  patents  of  nobility.  In  1711  he  figned  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  at 
London,  and  he  was  next  employed  with  the  abbe  Polignac 
as  plenipotentiary  at  Utrecht.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1714. 
His  memoirs- have  been  printed.  Moreri. 

MESNARDIERE,  Hippolytus  Julius  Pii.et  dela, 
a French  poet,  was  born  ac  Loudun  in  1610,  and  died  in 
1663.  He  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  pa- 
tronized by  cardinal  Richelieu.  His  works  are,  1.  “ A Trer- 
tile  on  Melancholy,"  Svo. ; 2.  “ Poetique,”  4to.  ; 3.  “ The 
Tragedies  of  Almde  and  La  Pucelle  de  Orleans  ;"  4.  A 
Collection  of  Poems,”  &c. ; 5.  “ Relations  of  War,”  &c. 
Moreri. 

MESNEVY,  or  Masnavi,  ill  Oriental  Literature,  is  a 
very  celebrated  work  in  the  Perlian  language.  Tne  author 
is  Jelal  ud  Din  ; Rumi  is  often  added  to  his  name,  denoting 
that  he  was  of  Lower  Alia.  Lie  died  in  1262,  and  was 
buried  in  a monallery  founded  by  him  in  the  city  of  Konyeh 
3 B 3 (Iconium) 
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(Iconium)  for  an  order  of  Dervifhes.  His  work  is  the 
moll  elteemed  of  that  numerous  clafs  of  writings  containing 
the  do&rines  of  Sufifm,  (fee  Sufi,)  or  emblematical  theology, 
and  for  feveral  centuries  his  tomb  was  vifited  by  his  devout 
countrymen,  who  confider  his  works  as  the  effect  of  infpira- 
tion,  and  inferior  only  to  the  Koran.  As  well  as  religion 
and  morality,  the  Mefnevy  comprifes  alfo  hiltory  and  poli- 
tics. The  following  charafter  of  it  is  taken  from  the  latt 
volume  of  fir  William  Jones’s  works.  “ So  extraordinary  a 
book  as  the  Mefnavi  was  never,  perhaps,  compofed  by  man. 
It  abounds  with  beauties  and  blemifhes  equally  great ; with 
grofs  obfcenity  and  pure  ethics  ; with  exquifite  drains  of 
poetry  and  flat  puerilities ; with  wit  and  pleafantry  mixed 
with  dull  jells;  with  ridicule  on  all  eftab'ilhed  religions,  and 
a vein  of  fubiime  piety.  It  is  like  a wild  country  in  a fine 
climate,  overfpread  with  rich  flowers  and  with  the  odour  of 
beads.  I know  of  no  writer  to  whom  the  Maulavi  can 
juftly  be  compared,  except  Chaucer  or  Shakfpeare.”  The 
term  Maulavi,  here  ufed,  is  ufually  applied  to  this  great 
writer,  denoting  his  literary  reputation.  Commentaries  on 
his  works,  and  abridgments,  tranflations,  and  imitations  of 
them,  are  very  numerous  in  the  different  dialedls  of  the  Eail. 
See  Mystical  Poetry. 

MESNOI,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Rufiia,  in  the  ftraits 
of  Vaigatlkoi,  N.  lat.  70 ' 4’.  E.  long.  6o°  14'. 

MESOCHOROS,  /Mvoxof©',  among  the  ancients.  The 
mefochori  were  muficians  who  prelided  in  concerts,  and 
by  beating  a defk  in  a regular  manner  with  their  feet,  di- 
refted  the  meafure  of  the  mufic.  For  this  purpofe  in  the 
theatre  they  wore  wooden  clogs  on  their  feet,  that  they 
might  be  better  heard,  which  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
crupezia. 

MESOCHORUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  alfo  ufed  for 
a perfon  in  public  alfemblies,  appointed  to  give  the  fignal  for 
acclamation  at  the  proper  time,  that  all  might  join  in  it  at 
once. 

MESOCOLON,  in  Anatomy,  the  peritoneum  connect- 
ing the  colon  in  its  iituation.  See  Intestine. 

MESOCUROS,  fjaaoKoofo:,  in  Antiquity,  an  adlrefs  in 
tragedies,  who  had  the  middle  part  of  her  head  lhaven  : but 
others  think  that  mefocuros  fignifies  a girl  or  very  young 
woman. 

MESODMES,  or  Mesomedes,  in  Biography,  a Greek 
lyric  poet  and  mufician,  to  whom  the  hymn  to  Nemefis,  the 
lail  of  the  three  hymns  publifhed  in  Dr.  Fell's  Oxford  edit, 
of  Aratus,  with  the  original  mufic,  has  been  aferibed.  It 
is  not  fatisfadlorily  fettled  who  this  Mefomedes  was,  or  at 
what  time  he  lived.  See  Music  of  the  Ancient  Greets,  for 
conjectures  on  the  fubjedl. 

MESOGASTER,  Mesogastrion,  in  Anatomy,  a name 
fometiines  given  to  the  leffer  omentum.  See  Epiploon. 

MESOGLOSSI,  a name  given  by  fome  writers  to  the 
mulcles  of  the  tongue,  more  ufually  called  by  anatomills 
the  genioglofli. 

MESOIDE,  in  the  Greek  Muftc,  a kind  of  melopoeia, 
the  notes  of  which  were  confined  to  the  two  middle  firings 
of  the  mefon  tetrachord. 

MESOIDES,  mean  founds,  or  founds  taken  in  the 
middle  of  the  fyftem.  See  Melopieia. 

MESOLA,  or  Mezola,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Po,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic,  on  an  ifland  formed  by  a branch  of  the  Po  ; 30 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Ferrara. 

MESOLA  BE,  Mesolabium,  a mathematical  inftru- 
ment,  invented  by  the  ancients  for  finding  two  mean  propor- 
tionals mechanically,  which  they  could  not  come  at  geome- 
trically. See  Proportional. 


It  confifls  of  three  parallelograms,  moving  in  groove  to 
certain  interfeftions.  Its  figure  is  deferibed  by  Eutocius, 
in  his  commentary  on  Archimedes. 

MESO-LOGARITHM,  a term  ufed  by  Kepler  to  fig- 
nify  the  logarithms  of  the  co-fines  and  co-tangents ; the 
former  of  which  lord  Napier  calls  antilogarithms,  and  the 
latter  differentiates. 

Thele  are  alfo  called  artificial  fines  and  tangents. 

MESON,  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Mufic,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  fecond  tetrachord  from  the  bottom,  and  it  was  like* 
wife  the  name  by  which  the  four  firings  of  that  tetrachord 
were  diltinguiflied : as  the  lirfl  firing  was  called  hypate- 
mefon,  the  fecond  parhypate-mefon,  the  third  lichanos-me- 
fon,  or  mefon-diatonos,  and  the  fourth  mefe.  Mefon  is  the 
genitive  cafe  plural  of  mefe,  mean  or  middle ; becaufe  the 
mefon  tetrachord  is  the  middle  between  the  fir  It  and  third 
tetrachord,  or  rather  becaufe  the  firing  or  found  mefe  gives 
the  name  to  the  whole  tetrachord,  of  which  it  is  the  highell 
note.  See  Plate  of  the  Greek  Diagram. 

MESONYCTICUM,  Lat , p-to-ow xrixov,  Gr.,  a midnight 
hymn  in  the  Greek  church. 

MESO-PLEURII,  derived  from  u'co:,  middle,  and  vXiv- 
fov,  rib,  in  Anatomy,  the  intercoftal  mufcles. 

Meso-pleurii  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  i termediate 
ipaces  between  the  collie,  or  ribs. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  extenfive 
province  of  Afia,  the  Greek  name  of  which  denotes  “ be- 
tween the  rivers,”  and  on  this  account  Strabo  fays,  “ oh 
nulxi  M'7x!~v  t<5  Euttpaid  xxi  Ttygo:,”  that  it  was  fituated 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  In  Scripture  this 
country  is  called  “ Aram,’’  and  “ Aramsea.”  But  as  Aram 
alfo  fignifies  Syria,  it  is  denominated  “ Aram  Naharaim,” 
or  the  Syria  of  the  rivers.  This  province,  which  inclines 
from  the  S.E.  to  the  N.W.,  commenced  at  N.  lat.  33  20', 
and  terminated  near  N.  lat.  37°3o’.  Towards  the  l’outh  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  bend  formed  by  the  Jordan  at  Cunaxa, 
and  to  the  wall  of  Semiramis  which  feparated  it  from  Mef- 
fene.  Towards  the  north,  it  comprehended  part  of  Taurus 
and  the  Melius,  which  lay  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  The  modern  name,  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this 
part,  is  of  the  fame  import  with  the  ancient  appellation  ; 
they  call  it  “ ifle,”  or  in  their  language,  “ Al-Dgezera.” 
In  this  northen  part  is  found  Ofrhocne,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  fame  place  with  Anthemufia.  The  northern  part 
of  Mefopotamia  is  occupied  by  chains  of  mountains  palling 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  in  the  iituation  of  the  rivers.  The 
central  parts  of  thefe  mountains  were  called  “ Sirgane 
montes.”  The  principal  rivers  wrere  Chaboras  (A1  Kabour), 
which  commenced  at  Charrse  (Harran),  E.  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circe- 
lium  (Kirkifieh)  (fee  Chabok)  ; the  Mygdonius  (Hanali), 
the  foitrce  of  w'hich  was  near  Nifibis,  and  its  termination 
in  the  Chaboras.  (See  Mygdonius.)  The  principal 
towns,  in  the  eaffern  part  along  the  Tigris  and  near  it, 
are  Niiibis  (Nifibin),  Bczabde  (Zabda),  Singora  ( Sindja ), 
Labfcana  on  the  Tigris  vMoful),  Hatru  (Harder),  and  Apa- 
mea-Mefenes.  At  fome  diilance  to  the  fouth,  upon  the 
Tigris  and  on  the  borders  of  Mefopotamia,  was  the  town  of 
Antiochia,  near  which  commenced  the  wall  that  palled  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  under  the  name  of  “ Murus 
Mediae,”  or  “ Semiramidis.”  In  the  wellern  part  were 
Edeffa,  called  alfo  Callin-Rhae  (Orfa),  Charrae  (Harran), 
Nicephorium  (Racca),  Circefium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ciia- 
boras,  Anatho  (Anah),  Neharda  (Hadith  Unnour)  upon 
the  right  of  the  Euphrates.  There  are  feveral  other  towns 
of  lefs  importance,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
mention.  According  to  Strabo,  this  country  was  fertile  in 
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vines,  and  afforded  abundance  of  good  wine.  According  to 
Ptolemy,  Mefopotamia  had  on  the  north  a part  of  Armenia, 
on  the  weft  the  Euphrates,  on  the  fide  of  Syria,  on  the  eaft 
the  Tigris,  on  the  borders  of  AfTyria,  and  on  the  fouth  the 
Euphrates  which  joined  the  Tigris.  Mefopotanua  was  a 
fatrapv  under  the  kings  of  Syria.  See  Syria. 

MESOPYCNI,  {j.<<ro7ru\--.i,  in  the  Ancient  Mufc..  was  an 
appellation  given  to  fuel;  chords  as  formed  the  middle  notes 
of  the  f’  ifia.  There  were  five  mefopycni  in  the  feale.  See 
Pycni  and  Spissum. 

MESO RECTUM,  in  Anatomy,  the  procefs  of  peri- 
toneum attached  to  the  figmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and 
upper  part  of  the  redum.  See  Intestine. 

MESORO,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Salvian  to 
that  filh  which  we  call  the  butterfly-fifh,  the  blennus  or 
blennius  of  other  authors. 

Mesoro  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Italians  for  the  filh  commonly 
called  the  uranofeope,  or Jlar-gazer. 

MESOTHENAR,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Win- 
flow  to  a mufcle  of  the  thumb.  It  includes  the  addudlor 
pollicis,  and  a part  of  the  flexor  brevis.  See  Adductor 
and  Flexor. 

MKSOTYPE,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Zeolite. 
MESPILEUS  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  given 
to  fome  fpecies  of  the  echinitae,  from  their  refemblap.ee  to 
the  ripe  fruit  of  a medlar.  This  was  a name  given  them 
before  they  were  much  known,  and  they  were  fome  time 
afterwards  called,  from  their  five  lines  on  the  furface, 
pentexoche. 

MESPILUS,  in  Botany,  /uts-nAn  cf  the  Greeks,  the 
Medlar-Tree.  Linn.  Gen.  251.  Schreb.  339.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  2.  1010.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£l.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v.  3.  20J.  Sin.  FI.  Brit.  529.  JufT.  335.  Lamarck 
Diet.  v.  4.  437.  Illuitr.  t.  436.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer. 
v.  1.291.  Gsertn.  t.  87.  (Cratsegus;  Linn.  Gen  250. 
Schreb.  338.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1000.  Mart.  Mill. 
Diet.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  cd.  2 v.  3.  200.  JufiT.  333. 
Lamarck  Iliultr.  t.  433.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  287. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Icofandria  Peniagynia,  Sm.  Intr.  427. 
Nat.  Ord.  Pomace#,  Linn.  Rofacea,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  concave, 
in  five  deep,  fpreading,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  Petals 
five,  roundifh,  concave,  with  Ihort  'claws,  inferted  into  the 
calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  about  twenty,  awl-lhaped,  inferted 
into  the  calyx,  not  longer  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  fimple, 
roundifli.  Pijl  Germen  inferior  ; Uyles  from  two  to  five, 
(occafionally  lolitary,)  Ample,  erett  ; ftigmas  capitate. 
Peric.  Berry  roundiih,  umbiheated,  crowned  with  the  clofed 
calyx,  but  abnoft  perforated  in  the  centre.  Seeds  equal  in 
number  to  the  Uyles,  bony,  gibbous  at  the  outer  fide,  each 
with  two  kernels. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Berry  inferior. 
Seeds  two  to  five,  with  two  kernels. 

Botanilts  have  differed  concerning  the  limits  of  this  genus. 
The  Crateegus  of  Linnaeus  is  diftinguiftied  from  his  Mefpilus 
folely  by  the  former  having  but  two  ftyles,  and  occafion- 
ally, on  the  fame  tree,  fome  flowers  with  but  one ; while 
the  latter  has  five.  Sorbus  is  fuppofed  to  differ  from  both 
in  having  three  ftyles  and  as  many  feeds.  Linnseus  was 
well  aware  of  the  clofe  relationfliip  between  all  the  three 
genera,  and  hints  that  there  is  fcarccly  any  fufficient  dif- 
tindtion  between  them.  He  adds  however  that  “ the  leaves 
in  Sorbus  are  ufually  pinnate,  in  Cratagus  angular,  in  Mef- 
pilus undi' tded.”  This  would  indeed  be  a character  in  the 
habit  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  not  founded  in  fact.  M tanacetifolia  has  not  merely  an- 
gular, but  pinnatifid  leaves,  with  the  fructification  of  a per- 
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feCt  Mefpihis , and  is  fo  naturally  allied  to  the  Hawthorn, 
Cratagus  Oxyacantha  of  Linnaeus,  that  nothing  ought  to 
disjoin  them.  As  to  Sorbus,  the  domejlica  is  fliewn  in  Engl. 
Bot.  v.  3.  350,  to  be  a complete  Pyrus,  both  by  number 
and  ftrudture  of  all  the  parts  ; nor  can  the  aucuparia  or  the 
hylrida  (more  properly  pinnatifida ) be  feparated  from  it,  as 
the  number  of  their  ftyles  and  cells  is  variable,  though  the 
coats  of  the  latter  are  rather  more  coriaceous  than  in  the 
domejlica.  Other  acknowledged  fpecies  of  Pyrus  indeed 
have  pinnate  or  pinnatifid  leaves.  (See  Pyrus.)  The 
writer  of  the  prefent  article  therefore  fees  no  reafon  to 
abrogate  what  is  fettled  in  the  Flora  Britannica,  though 
Willdenow,  not  having  feen  that  work  till  he  got  as  far 
as  Tetradynamia,  has  not  adopted  this  corre&ion  ; and  the 
authors  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Hortus  Kcwenfis  in  ge- 
neral follow  him,  where  they  themielves  have  not  particu- 
larly ltudied  any  fubjeCf.  Hence  five  of  the  fourteen  fpe- 
cies of  Cratagus  in  the  laft-mentioned  work  are  defined 
with  five  ftyles  or  five  feeds,  one  with  three  and  another 
with  four  ; a fufficient  evidence  of  their  being  Mefpili,  in 
fpite  of  their  more  or  lefs  angular  foliage.  It  is  fcarcely 
neceffary  to  obferve  that  the  fruit  of  thefe  two  fuppofed 
genera  is  exaCfly  of  the  fame  nature.  We  now  follow 
Linnaeus  and  Gaertner  in  calling  it  ?.  bacca,  or  berry,  becaufe 
it  is  found  moll  convenient  to  reftnCt  the  term  drupa  to 
pulpy  fruits  with  a folitary  nut. 

The  number  of  ftyles  is  fo  ill  calculated  for  a generic 
diftinftion  in  this  cafe,  that  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  it 
even  to  divide  Mefpilus  into  any  tolerably  natural  fedvtions. 
The  form  of  the  leaves,  whether  undivided,  lobed,  or  pin- 
natifid, might  ferve  better.  None  of  this  genus  is  known  to 
have  really  pinnated  leaves. 

The  fpecies  of  Cratregus  are  nineteen  in  Willdenow,  of 
Mtfpilus  fix  ; in  all  twenty-five.  They  are  all  either  trees 
or  florubs,  with  very  hard  wood,  often  thorny  ; and  they 
have  ftalked,  alternate,  almoft  always  deciduous,,  leaves. 
Their  flowers  are  corymbofe,  fometimes  folitary  ; white 
with  an  oecafional  tint  of  red.  Fruit  mealy,  red  or  yel- 
low, feldom  eatable.  The  whole  genus  is  very  patient 
of  cold,  partly  American,  partly  European  and  Alpine, 
well  calculated  and  much  ufed  for  the  adorning  of  (hrub- 
beries  in  this  climate.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  them 
have  been  publifhed  in  that  ufeful  and  defervedly  popular 
work,  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

We  fhall  indicate  a few  of  the  moll  valuable. 

M.  coccinea.  Great  American  Hawthorn.  (Mefpilus  apii 
folio  virginiana,  lpinis  horrida,  frudtu  amplo  coccineo ; 
Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  46.  f.  4.  Crataegus  coccinea  ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  6S2.  Willd.  n 1.  Ait.  n.  1.) — Thorny.  Leaves  ovate, 
with  angular  incifions,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; heart-fhaped  at  the 
bale.  Footftalks  and  calyx  glandular.  Styles  five. — Native 
of  Virginia  and  Canada.  Cultivated  by  bifhop  Compton  at 
Fulham  in  1683.  This  is  a fpreading  tree,  with  broad  light 
green  leaves,  ltrong  thorns,  large  white  copious  flowers , 
which  appear  in  May,  and  fcariet  fruit,  as  big  as  a imall 
damfon.  Linnseus  and  Willdenow  cite  under  rhis,  fynonyms 
of  Miller  ( Ic . t.  179.)  and  the  Hort.  Angl.  t.  13,  which  be- 
long to  Mefpilus  cordata,  their  Cratagus,  n.  2. 

M.  par v folia.  Small-leaved  Hawthorn.  (M.  Xantho- 
carous ; Linn.  Suppl.  254.  Crataegus  parvifolia  ; Willd. 
n.  8.  Ait.  n.  7.) — Thorny.  Leaves  fomewhat  we  dge- 
fhaped,  crenate,  cut.  Flowers  nearly  lolitary.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  leafy,  cut  and  ferrated,  as  long  as  the  fruit. 
Styles  five. — Native  of  Virginia.  Cultivated  here  in  the 
time  of  bifhop  Compton.  We  are  indebted  to  Meflis.  Lee 
and  Kennedy  for  a knowledge  of  this  fpecies,  for  Willde- 
now quotes  a heap  of  erroneous  fynonyms,  amongft  others 
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the  Cratagus  tomentoja , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  682.  The  prelent 
fhrub  is  remarkable  for  its  flout,  rigid  habit ; draight  dark 
thorns,  often  two  inches  in  length  ; fmall  leaves,  about  an  inch 
long,  more  or  lefs  downy  ; rather  large  flowers,  moftly  Soli- 
tary, at  the  end  of  each  fhort  lateral  fhoot,  with  a long, 

leafy,  green  calyx.  The  fruit  is  faid  to  be  pale  yellow, 

dotted  with  little  black  warts,  and  containing  five  feeds. 

M.  Oxyacantha.  Common  Hawthorn,  White-thorn,  or 
May.  Gaertn.  v.  2.  43.  t.  87.  Sm.  FI  Brit.  529.  (Cia- 

taegus  Oxyacantha  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  683.  FI.  Dan.  t.  634. 

Btilliard.  t.  333,  with  the  flowers  of  Prunus  fpinofa!  C.  mo- 
nogyna ; Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  292.  Oxyacanthus  ; Ger.  cm. 
1327.) — Thorny.  Leaves  obtnfe,  deeply  three-cleft,  ferra- 

ted,  fmooth.  Styles  one  or  two. — Native  of  dry,  open, 
ftony  countries  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May  or 
June.  In  the  rich  deep  foil  of  Marfhland  it  is  particularly 
luxuriant,  and  the  bloffoms,  ufually  white,  allume  there  a 
pink  hue.  Double  and  rofe-coloured  varieties  are  often 
cultivated,  as  well  as  one  with  yellow,  not  fcarlet,  fruit. 
This  tree  is  one  of  the  greated  ornaments  of  our  parks  and 
hedges. 

M.  odoratijflma.  Downy  Oriental  Hawthorn.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  590.  (M.  tanacetifolia  0 ; Sm.  Prod.  FI.  Grtec. 

Sibth.  v.  1.  342.)  — Thorny.  Leaves  deeply  five-cleft, 
jagged  ; very  downy  on  both  iides.  Styles  five. — Native  of 
the  Levant.  In  Greece,  and  the  fou’h-weftern  part  of  the 
Crimea.  Cultivated  by  Meflrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  for  fome 
years  pad.  Rather  ftouter  than  the  Common  Hawthorn, 
and  diflinguifhed  by  its  very  foft  deep-cut  leaves,  larger 
highly  fragrant  flowers,  and  globular  fcarlet  fruit,  as  big  as 
a lmall  goofeberry.  Mr.  Lambert  difeovered,  by  Pallas’s 
herbarium,  that  this  is  the  Cratiegus  orientalis  mentioned  by 
that  intelligent  traveller;  fee  the  Englifh  edition  of  his  Tra- 
vels, v.  2.  174.  and  1 8 1. 

M.  tanacetifolia.  Tanfy-leaved  Hawthorn.  Sm.  Exot. 
Bot.  v.  2.  51.  t.  85.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  206. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  591.  (M.  orientalis,  tanaceti  folio  villofa, 

magno  frudlu  pentagono  e viridi  flavefeente  ; Tourn.  Cor.  44. 
Voy.  v.  2.  17 1.  t.  17 2.) — Thorny.  Leaves  obtufe,  pinna- 
ti lad,  cut  ; downy  on  both  fides.  Styles  five.  Bradtcas 
permanent. — Native  of  all  the  high  mountains  of  Greece. 
A very  defirable  fhrub  for  plantations,  cti  account  of  its 
large  highly-lcented  corymbofe  flowers,  and  yellow  fruit, 
which  refembles  a fmall  apple,  and  has  the  feent  of  one.  By 
culture  and  grafting,  it  promifes  to  become  an  acquifition  to 
our  tables.  From  the  defeription  in  Diofcorides  of  his 
/u;<rrAov,  “ a fpinous  tree  with  leaves  like  hawthorn,  fruit 
like  a little  apple,  fweet,  with  three  hard  feeds,’*  this  Ihould 
feem,  as  the  number  of  feeds  varies,  to  be  the  very  plant  ; 
while  his  pton iXov  jrspov,  from  Italy,  “ a tree  like  an  apple  tree, 
but  with  fmaller  leaves,  and  a round  eatable  fruit,  v/ith  a 
broad  deprefiion,  (lightly  aftringent,  and  long  in  ripening,” 
can  only  be  our  common  garden  Mefpilus  germanica.  Tourne- 
tort  did  not  obferve  the  thorns  of  the  M.  tanacetifolia,  but  he 
deferibes  the  eagernefs  with  which  his  Armenian  companions 
colledted  and  ate  the.fruit,  and  he  mentions  the  trees  as  of  the 
iize  of  oaks.  He  notices  alfo  our  preceding  M.  odoratijflma, 
as  diftinguiihed  by  its  red  -fruit,  .varying  in  iize,  rather  acid, 
and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  tanacetifolia. 

M.  /liarolus.  Neapolitan  Medlar  or  Azarole.  (M. 
Aronia  veterum  ; Baulk.  Hilt.  v.  1.  67.  M.  prima ; 
Matth.  Valgr.  v.  1.  229.  M.  n.  13  ; Duham.  Arb.  v.  2. 

16.  t 5.  (Crattegus  Azarolus ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  683.  Willd. 
n.  19.  Ait.  n.  14.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  379. ) — Somewhat 
thorny.  Leaves  obtufe,  nearly  fmooth,  in  three  or  five 
pntire-edged  fegments.  Styles  two. — Native  of  Italy,  the 
Joy tli  of  France,  and  Carniola ; rare  in  our  gardens.  It  is 


akin  to  the  two  lad,  But  the  leaves  are  fmoother,  entire  at 
the  edges,  and  the  flyles  but  two;  though  Scopoli  fays  the 
fruit  has  five  cells,  which  caufed  him  to  refer  this  fpecies  to 
Pyrus.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  the  flyles 
and  cells  is  the  fame,  and  therefore  this  perhaps  affords  an- 
other example  of  tiie  variablenefs  of  that  number.  The 
fruit  is  faid  to  be  aultere  in  flavour,  and  hence  Matthiolus 
found  a difference  between  his  plant  and  the  /usottAov  of 
Diofcorides,  w'hich,  as  they  had  never  feen  the  true  one,  he, 
and  other  botanilts  of  his  time,  took  this  to  be  ; nor  were 
they  very  wide  of  the  mark.  When  cultivated,  the  Aza- 
role  is  fpoken  of  as  an  agreeable  fruit.  We  have  never 
heard  of  its  ripening  in  England,  nor  does  the  tree  often 
bloffom. — The  old  wooden  cut  of  Matthiolus,  ufed  again 
by  Duhamel,  is  by  far  the  bed  reprefentation  of  this  fpecies  ; 
that  in  Ger  em.  1454  is  more  like  the  Oxyacantha. 

M.  germanica.  Common,  or  Dutch  Medlar.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  684.  Wilid.  n.  x.  Ait.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t 1523. 
Pallas  Roff.  v.  1.  p.  1.  29.  t.  13.  f.  1.  (M.  altera;  Matth. 

Valgr.  v.  1.  230.  M.  fativa;  Ger.  em.  1453.).— Thorns 
none.  Leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  downy.  Flowers  foli- 
tary,  felfile,  terminal.  Styles  five — Native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe.  Common  in  gardens,  for  the  fake  of  its 
fruit,  which  is  not  eatable  till  it  becomes  quite  mellow,  and 
is  almod  as  variable  in  iize  and  flavour  as  any  other.  The 
leaves  are  a fpan  long,  molt  downy  beneath,  dark  oreen 
above,  a little  ferrated  at  the  top.  P lowers  the  larged  of 
the  genus,  white,  as  broad  as  a crown  piece.  Fruit  broad, 
depreffed,  brown  when  ripe. 

M.  grandiflora.  Large-flowered  Barren  Medlar.  Sm. 
Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  33.  t.  18.  Ait.  n.  5 — Thorns  none. 
Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  (lightly  downy,  unequally  ferrated. 
Flowers  nearly  folitary,  terminal.  Styles  three Cul- 

tivated in  Cheifea  garden  by  Mr.  J.  Fairbairn,  who  is  ' 
unacquainted  with  its  native  country.  The  tree  much  re- 
fembles the  M.  germanica,  but  the  leaves  are  ftrongly  fer- 
rated, and  more  elliptical.  Flowers  white,  fcentlefs,  almod 
as  big  as  thofe  of  the  germanica,  and  much  exceeding  thofe 
of  all  the  other  fpecies,  tanacetifolia  approaching  them  mod 
nearly  in  this  refpedt.  They  grow  modly  folitary,  rarely 
two  together,  at  the  ends  of  fmall  lateral  branches.  Styles 
never  more  than  three  ; often  but  two.  Fruit  fmall,  reddilh, 
with  little  pulp,  rarely  perfected  in  England. 

M.  japonica.  Japan  Medlar,  or  Lcquat.  Thunb.  Jap. 
206.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Banks.  Ic.  Ktempf.  t.  18. 

Vent.  Malmaif.  t.  19.  (Bywa;  Ktempf.  Amccn.  800.) 

Leaves  obovate,  acute,  ferrated  ; downy  beneath.  Cluders 
aggregate,  terminal.  Styles  five.— Native  of  Japan  ; hardy 
with  us,  flowering  in  fpring  and  autumn,  and  often  ripening 
its  fruit,  which  is  globular,  an  inch  in  diameter,  yellow,  not 
bad  eating.  Thunberg  fays  this  is  a very  large  tree  in  its 
native  country.  The  leaves  are  rigid,  a foot  long,  ever- 
green, fmooth,  and  (hining  on  the  upper  fide,  white  or  rufiy 
beneath.  Flowers  very  numerous,  white,  on  rutty  dalks. — 
This  plant  remained  for  fome  time  in  our  doves  without 
flowering,  and  was  taken  for  a Volkameria. 

Mespilus,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the 
deciduous  tree  flowering  (lirubby  and  evergreen  kinds,  of 
which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ; the  Dutch  or  common 
mediar  (M.  germanica)  ; the  arbutus-leaved  mefpilus  (M. 
arbutifolia)  ; the  alpine  mefpilus  (M.  amelanchier)  ; the 
battard  quince,  or  mefpilus  (M.  chamce-mefpilus)  ; the 
fnowy  mefpilus  (M.  canadenfis)  ; the  dwarf  mefpilus  (M. 
cotoneader)  ; the  quince-leaved  mefpilus  (M.  tomentoia)  ; 
and  the  evergreen  thorn  or  mefpilus  (M.  pyracantha). 

In  the  firlt  fort  it  is  obferved,  that  the  wild  tree  differs 
from  the  cultivated  one  in  having  more  (lender,  drigofe, 
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thorny  branches,  and  much  fmaller  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruits. 

And  there  are  two  varieties,  the  narrow-leaved  and  the 
btoad-leaved  ; the  firll  growing  to  a large  tree,  riling  with 
a Araighter  ftem,  and  the  branches  growing  more  upright 
than  thofe  of  the  Dirch  medlar : the  leaves  are  narrower 
and  not  ferrate,  the  flowers  fmaller,  and  the  fruit  lhaped 
like  a pear.  This  is  a native  of  Sicily. 

The  latter  never  riles  with  an  upright  trunk,  but  fends 
out  crooked  deformed  branches  at  a fmall  height  from  the 
ground,  the  leaves  are  very  large,  entire,  and  downy  on  their 
under  fide  : the  flowers  very  large,  as  alfo  the  fruit,  which 
is  rounder,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  fhape  of  an  apple  : 
this,  bearing  the  largelt  fruit,  is  now  generally  cultivated  ; 
but  there  is  one  with  fmaller  fruit,  called  the  Nottingham 
medlar,  of  a much  quicker  and  more  poignant  tafle.  There 
are  alfo  other  varieties  in  the  fruit,  which  are  now  little  at- 
tended to  by  the  cultivators  of  this  fruit. 

The  fecond  fpecies  varies  with  red,  with  black,  and  with 
white  fruit. 

Method  of  Culture. — They  are  all  ealily  raifed  by  feeds, 
layers,  grafting  and  budding;  but  it  is  the  belt  prahlice  to 
raife  the  medlar  kinds  principally  by  grafting  or  budding,  in 
order  to  continue  the  forts. 

When  they  are  raifed  in  the  lirft  method,  the  feeds  fhould 
be  fov.n  in  autumn,  in  a bed  of  common  earth,  as  they 
ufually  he  a year,  or  more,  before  they  germinate,  as  in  the 
haw  and  holly-berries,  & c. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  appear  they  (hould  be  watered  fre- 
quently in  dry  weather ; and  in  the  autumn  or  fpring  follow- 
ing, the  largel!  be  thinned  out  and  planted  in  nurfery  rows, 
two  feet  by  one  afunder ; and  in  another  year  all  the  reft 
may  be  fet  out  in  the  fame  manner ; and  in  three  er  four 
years  they  will  be  proper  for  being  planted  out  in  the  garden 
or  Ihrubbery  grounds. 

But  in  the  fecond  mode  the  young  branches  fhould  be  laid 
down  in  the  autumn  in  the  common  method  ; and  they  will 
be  properly  rooted  by  the  autumn  following,  when  they 
fhould  be  planted  out  in  nurfery-rows  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
feedlings. 

And  the  two  laft  methods  fhould  be  performed  on  the 
ftems  or  ftalks  of  the  larger  medlar  kinds,  or  fometimes 
upon  thofe  of  the  white  thorn,  raifed  from  feed  as  above  ; 
but  the  pear-ftock  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  common  medlars, 
when  intended  as  fruit  trees.  The  operations  are  performed 
in  the  ufual  way,  low  in  the  flocks  to  form  dwarfs ; and  for 
half  or  full  ftandards,  training  the  firft  flioot  for  a ftem,  or 
the  (lock  may  be  let  form  a ftem,  and  then  be  wrought  at 
from  about  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  feet  in  height.  See 
Budding  and  Grafting. 

Thofe  plants  intended  for  fruit-trees,  whether  dwarfs,  half 
or  full  ftandards,  in  training,  fhould,  for  dwarfs,  have  the 
fir!!  fhoots  from  the  graft  or  bud  headed  down  fhort  in 
fpring,  if  neceflary,  in  order  to  force  out  a proper  ftipply 
of  bottom  branches,  which  mull  be  trained  as  other  dwarf 
fruit-trees,  either  for  flandard-dwarfs  or  efpaliers.  When 
for  half  or  full  ftandards,  and  wrought  low  in  the  Hocks,  the 
firfl  fhoot  of  each  fhould  be  trained  for  a ftem,  topping  it 
afterwards  at  the  proper  height  to  force  out  lateral  fhoots  to 
form  the  head  ; but  when  vvroyght  high  in  the  flock,  the  firft 
fhoots  may  either  be  fhortened  or  fuffered  to  grow,  as  may 
feem  molt  proper,  according  to  the  natural  difpofition  of 
the. leading  fhoot,  in  refpeft  to  its  furnifhing  lateral  branches. 
After  this  training  for  the  fir  It  year  or  two,  to  give  the  trees 
their  firft  proper  formation,  there  fhould  not  be  any  further 
general  fhortening  of  the  branches,  prahtifing  it  only  occa- 
fionally  to  particular  fhoots,  to  procure  more  wood,  when 


ueceffary,  to  fill  vapancies,  to  reduce  any  irregular  growth, 
or  to  cut  off  dead  parts.  But  in  other  refpe&s  the  branches 
fhould  be  principally  left  at  full  length,  and  the  ftandards 
left  to  afthme  nearly  their  own  natural  way  of  branching. 
See  Pruning  and  Training. 

Tlicfe  plants  are  all  hardy,  fucceeding  in  any  common 
foil  and  fituation. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  firfl  fort  and  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated as  fruit  trees,  principally  as  ftandards,  but  fometimes 
as  efpaliers  for  variety  ; and  are  often  introduced  into  the 
fhrubbery  plantations.  All  the  other  fpecies  are  proper  for 
ornament  in  fhrubbery  or  other  plantations,  where  they  ef- 
fedl  a fine  variety  by  their  different  foliage  and  flowers,  as 
well  as  their  fruit  in  autumn  and  winter,  which  remains  long 
on  the  branches.  They  fhould  be  difpofed — the  deciduous 
kinds  principally  in  affemblage  with  others  of  that  fort,  and 
the  ever-green  kind  alfo  chiefly  with  thofe  of  their  own  kind, 
arranging  each  fort  according  to  its  height  of  growth  ; but 
the  laid  fort,  being  agreeably  ornamental,  both  as  an  ever- 
green and  in  its  numerous  clufters  of  fine  red  berries  in 
winter,  fhould  have  a confpicuous  fituation.  From  its  being 
of  a rather  flender  growth,  it  is  however  commonly  trained 
againll  walls  or  the  fronts  of  houfes,  for  the  fupport  of  its 
flexible  branches,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  its  berries  more  orna- 
mentally. It  may  how'ever  be  trained  as  a ltandard  ftvrub, 
like  the  other  forts,  in  the  open  fhrubbery  ; in  which  cafe 
it  fhould  be  generally  trained  w'ith  fhort  fingle  Hems,  and  be 
permitted  to  branch  out  upwards  into  fpreading  heads,  which 
have  a good  effeft. 

MESS,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  a particular  company 
of  the  officers  or  crew  of  a fhip,  who  cat,  drink,  and  affo- 
ciate  together,  whence  mefs-mate,  denoting  one  of  thefe  with 
relpect  to  another. 

Mess,  in  Military  Language . The  principal  military  mefs 
in  Great  Britain  is  kept,  and  provided  for  in  the  extraordi- 
naries of  the  army,  at  the  Horle-guardf.  This  mefs  confiils 
of  the  field  officers  in  waiting,  of  the  life  and  foot  guards, . 
officers  in  the  king’s  life  and  foot  guards  ; officer  of  the 
queen’s  guard  and  tilt  picket,  and  adjutant  of  the  battalion 
of  foot  guards  that  mounts.  The  colonel  of  the  foot 
guards  is  allowed  to  invite  three  viiitcrs.  Two  breakfafts 
are  likew'ife  provided  every  morning,  one  for  the  guard 
coming  on,  and  one  for  the  guard  going  off,  together  with 
a flipper  every  night. 

MESS  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Morocco,  fituated  on 
the  river  Sus,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Atlas.  It  is 
large,  divided  into  three  parts,  and  furrounded  with  walls.  . 
In  its  vicinity  is  a mcfque,  containing  the  bones  of  a whale,  . 
which  the  fuperllitious  inhabitants  confider  as  thofe  of  the 
whale  which  fwallowed  Jonah;  165  miles -S..W.  of  Morocco.  . 
N.  lat.  29  56'. 

Messa,  Mejfe,  plural.  Ital. ; Mejfe,  Mejfes,  plu.  lrr.,  the 
title  given  in  tne  Komiffi  liturgy  to  the  high  mafs  in  raufic, 
confiiting  of  the  Kyr'te,  Chrijle,  Credo,  Sanclus,  and  /I gnus  Dei. 
Thefe  portions  of  .the  church  fervice  have  been  let  in  the 
fly le  ot  our  cathedral  fervices  by  every  great  compofer  in 
Catholic  countries,  ever  fince  the  laws  of  counterpoint 
were  fettled,  that  is,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury to  the  prefent  time-  For  common  occafions  the  mafs 
is  fet  for  the  choral  eftabliffiment,  accompanied  only  by  the 
organ  : in  thefe,  folo  verfes  are  feldom  introduced  ; but  for 
feltivals,  in  Italy,  the  compofition  is  more  elaborate  and 
fecular,  when  an  additional  band  and  fingers  of  the  firft;  clafs 
are  employed.  Alelfandro  Scarlatti,  Leo,  Pergolefi,  Du- 
rante, Perez,  Jomelli,  Sacehini,  &c.  lave  compofed  maffes,  , 
which  will  be  regarded  by  true  judges  of  compofition  as 
mailer-pieces  of  the  art. 
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Messa  BaJJa , filent  mafs  whifpered  by  the  prieft  during  a 
mufical  performance. 

Messe  deJCapella , in  the  Italian  Mufic , is  ufed  for  maffes 
fung  by  their  grand  chorus.  In  thefe,  various  fugues,  double 
counterpoints,  and  other  ornaments  are  ufed. 

Messe  Concertati , maffes  wherein  the  parts  reciting  are 
intermixed  with  choruffes. 

MESSALA,  M.  Valerius  Cokvinus,  in  Biography , 
an  illuftrious  Roman,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  who 
diftinguilhed  himlelf  in  youth  by  his  eloquence  and  patriot- 
ifm,  and  joined  the  republican  army  under  Brutus  and 
Caffius  againft  the  triumvirs.  He  is  defcribed  in  very  high 
terms  by  Cicero,  in  a letter  to  Brutus,  as  being  almoft,  or 
altogether  unequalled  for  integrity,  conftancy,  and  the  affec- 
tion which  he  difplayed  for  the  commonwealth.  Of  his 
eloquence,  Quintilian  fays,  it  is  fplendid,  fair,  and  bearing 
the  ftamp  of  his  nobility.  At  the  battle  of  Philippi  he 
had  a diftinguilhed  command,  and  with  his  legion  was  the 
firft  that  turned  the  left  wing  commanded  by  Odlavianus 
Caefar.  After  the  death  of  the  two  republican  chiefs,  he 
made  his  peace  with  the  vidtor,  and,  according  to  one  of  the 
hiftorians  of  Rome,  there  was  no  circumftance  of  the  vic- 
tory more  pleafing  to  Caefar  than  the  preiervation  of  Mef- 
fala,  nor  did  any  man  ever  give  proof  of  greater  attachment 
and  gratitude  than  Meffala  towards  Caefar.  Yet,  to  his 
honour,  it  is  afferted,  that  he  never,  and  on  no  occafion, 
was  backward  in  (hewing  his  regard  to  the  memory  of  his 
earlier  friends,  and  his  decided  preference  of  their  caufe. 
When  he  recommended  Strato  to  Caefar,  he  laid,  with  tears 
flowing  from  his  eyes,  “ this,  fir,  is  the  man  who  performed 
the  lalt  kind  office  for  my  beloved  friend  Brutus  and  at 
another  time,  when  Caefar  reminded  him  that  he  had  been  no 
lefs  zealous  for  him  at  Adliurn,  than  againjl  him  at  Philippi, 
he  anfwered,  “ I always  efpoufed  the  molt  juft  fide  of  every 
queftion.”  In  the  year  3 1 B.C.  he  was  the  emperor’s  col- 
league in  the  confulate,  and  was  fent  as  his  legate  into  Alia 
a year  or  two  afterwards.  In  37  he  obtained  a triumph 
over  the  Aquitanians ; after  this,  he  for  a Ihort  time  held 
the  office  of  prefedt,  which  he  refigned,  finding  it  ill  adapted 
to  his  habits.  He  was  addidted  to  literary  purfuits,  and 
was  a patron  of  literary  perfons,  particularly  of  Tibullus, 
who  commemorates  him  in  his  elegies,  and  has  left  an  ex- 
prefs  panegyric  upon  him.  In  old  age  he  compofed  a work 
“ De  Familiis  Romanis,”  cited  by  Pliny.  At  the  age  of 
feventy,  about  two  years  prior  to  his  deceafe,  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  underwent  a total  decay,  and  his  memory  fo 
completely  failed  him,  that  he  forgot  liis  own  name.  Plu- 
tarch. 

MESSALIANS.  See  Euchites. 

MESSALINA,  Valeria,  in  Biography,  a daughter  of 
Meffala  Barbatus,  married  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  dif- 
graced  herfelf  by  her  cruelties  and  fcandalous  incontinence. 
Her  hulband’s  palace  was  not  the  only  feat  of  her  lafciviouf- 
nefs,  but  fhe  even  proftituted  herfelf  in  the  moll  public  man- 
ner. Her  extravagancies  at  lalt  irritate.!  Claudius  fo  much, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fummon  her  to  anfwer  to  all  the  ac- 
cufations  which  were  brought  againft  her,  upon  which  fhe 
attempted  to  deftroy  herfelf,  and  when  her  courage  failed, 
one  of  the  tribunes  difpatched  her  with  his  fword  in  the 
year  48.  The  fatirift,  in  fpeaking  of  her,  fays, 

“ Et  laffata  viris,  necdum  fatiata,  receffit.” 

There  was  another  perfon  of  this  name  called  alfo  Statilia, 
who  was  defcended  of  a confular  family,  and  married  the 
conful  Atticus  Viftinus,  whom  Nero  murdered.  She  received 
with  tokens  of  tendernefs  her  hufband’s  murderer,  and  mar- 
ried him.  She  had  married  four  hulbands  before  (he  came 


to  the  imperial  throne  ; and  after  the  death  of  Nero  retired 
to  literary  purfuits  and  peaceful  occupations.  Otho,  after 
this,  paid  his  addreffes  to  her,  but  before  the  confummation 
of  marriage  he  deftroyed  himfelf.  In  his  dying  moments 
he  wrote  her  a pathetic  and  very  confolatory  letter. 

MESSANA,  in  Ancient  Geography .'  See  Messina. 

MESSAPIA,  a country  of  Italy,  which,  though  fcan- 
tily  watered,  was  covered  with  trees  and  paftures.  Its  prin- 
cipal towns  were  Brundufium,  Rudiae,  Lupix,  Hydruntum, 
Callipolis,  and  Tarentum.  It  was  alfo  called  Iapygia. 

MESSAR,  in  Geography , a ftnall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea, 
N.  lat.  170  26'. 

MESSAR  A,  a province  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  which 
lies  fouth  to  that  of  Candia,  and  which  is  the  moft  fertile, 
and  the  moft  agreeable  of  the  ifland ; it  has,  among  others, 
a very  beautiful  plain,  fix  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  are 
found  an  abundance  of  wheat,  barley,  flax,  cotton,  and  a 
variety  of  fruits.  It  is  croffed  by  a fmall  river  called  at 
this  day  “ Malognithi,”  and  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  “ Lethe.”  It  paffes  by  the  fide  of  the  ruins  of  Gor- 
tyna,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  facing  the  Paximadi 
iflands.  The  wheat  of  Meffara  yields  a great  quantity  of 
flour,  which  makes  excellent  bread  ; it  is  conveyed  on  the 
backs  of  affes  to  Candia,  Retimo,  and  Canea ; while  thd 
inhabitants  themfelves  live  all  the  year  on  a very  coarfe 
barley  bread.  Meffara  is  reckoned  the  granary  of  Crete  : its 
wheat  is  one  of  the  belt  in  Turkey.  The  Turks  are  here 
more  numerous  than  the  Greeks. 

MESS  AS  AGUES,  or  Missasagas,  a tribe  of  Indians 
in  America,  on  a river  of  this  name,  which  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  N.W.  part  of  lake  Huron.  This  tribe,  a few  years 
ago,  numbered  yoo  warriors,  but  now  80. 

MES-SEELAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers  ; 80  miles  S.S.E.  ot  Dellys. 

MESSEGNA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto  ; 21  miles 
N.W.  of  Lecce. 

MESSENE,  Maura-Mathi,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  on  a river  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Coron  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Mifitra.  This  was  the  an- 
cient Meffene  or  Mycene,  the  capital  of  Meffenia,  N.  of 
JEchalia  and  S.  of  Ithome.  It  was  founded  by  Epaminon- 
das,  and  peopled  about  the  year  369  B.C.  It  was  a large 
and  magnificent  town,  cmbelliihed  by  the  temples  of  Nep- 
tune, Venus,  Ceres,  Lucina,  &c.  by  a variety  of  ftatues,  See. 
Strabo  reprefents  it  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  among  the 
ancients,  and  compares  it  with  Corinth,  being  defended  by 
a fortrefs  built  on  mount  Ithome,  as  the  latter  city  was  by 
a double  citadel.  On  the  path  which  led  to  this  citadel 
was  a fountain  called  Clepfydra,  fignifying  concealed  water. 
It  was  pretended,  that  the  nymphs  which  reared  Jupiter 
came  to  bathe  fecretly  in  this  fountain,  whence  it  derived  its 
name.  N.  lat.  37°  15'.  E.  long.  21°. 

Messene,  a kind  of  ifland,  formed  by  the  Euphrates 
on  the  W.  and  the  Tigris  on  the  E.  It  had,  to  the  north, 
the  wall  of  Semiramis,  and  to  the  fouth  a canal,  which  fepa- 
rated  it  from  Babylonia,  and  the  Seleucide  territory. 

MESSENGERS,  in  the  Englijh  Polity,  are  carriers  of 
letters  and  meffages ; or,  more  particularly,  certain  officers, 
chiefly  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  fecretaries  of 
itate,  and  always  in  readinefs  to  be  fent  with  all  manner  of 
dilpatches,  foreign  and  domeftic. 

They  are  always  employed  with  the  fecretaries  warrants 
to  take  up  perfons  for  high  treafon,  or  other  offences  againft 
the  ftate,  which  do  not  fo  properly  fall  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  common  law  ; and,  perhaps,  are  not  properly  to  be 
divulged  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice.  The  prifoners 
they  apprehend  are  ufually  kept  at  their  own  houl’es,  for 
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each  of  whom  they  are  allowed  by  the  government  a com- 
penfation.  Although  it  is  the  conftant  pradlice  to  make 
commitments  to  meffengers,  it  is  faid  that  it  fhall  be  intended 
only  in  order, to  the  carrying  of  offenders  to  gaol,  (i  Salk. 
347.  4 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  16.  $ Q.)  An  offender  may  be 

committed  to  a meffenger,  in  order  to  be  examined  before 
he  is  committed  to  prifon  ; and  though  fuch  commitment 
to  a meffenger  is  irregular,  it  is  not  void.  (Skin.  399. ) 
When  they  are  difpatched  abroad,  they  have  an  allowance 
for  their  journey. 

Messengers  of  the  Exchequer , are  officers  attending  the 
exchequer,  in  the  nature  of  purfuivants  ; their  bufinefs  is 
to  attend  the  chancellor  and  auditor,  Sec.  and  to  carry  their 
letters,  precepts,  &c„ 

Messenger  of  the  P refs,  a perfon,  who,  by  order  of  the 
court,  fearches  printing-houfes,  bookfellers’  ffiops,  &c.  in 
order  to  difeover  feditious  books,  &c. 

There  are  alfo  other  officers  diftinguifhed  by  this  appel- 
lation ; as  the  meffenger  of  the  lord  chancellor,  of  the  privy 
council,  of  the  great  wardrobe,  the  two  meffengers  of  the* 
yeomen  of  the  guards,  meffenger  to  the  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners, four  meffengero  to  the  board  of  commiffioners  for 
India,  meffenger  of  the  board  of  longitude,  nine  meffengers 
of  the  navy  pay-office,  four  meffengers  of  the  vidlualling 
office,  meffenger  of  the  war-office,  three  meffengers  of  the 
army  pay-office,  meffengers  of  the  ordnance-office,  meffen- 
gers of  the  office  for  auditing  the  public  accompts,  meffen- 
gers of  the  cuilom-houfe,  of  the  ffamp-office,  of  the  general 
poll-office,  feven  meffengers  to  the  commiffioners  of  bank- 
ruptcy, &c. 

Messenger,  in  Mechanics,  the  endlefs  rope  employed  in 
the  capjlan  ; which  fee. 

MESSENIA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a country  of  Greece, 
which  occupied  the  S.E.  part  of  the  Pelopounefus ; it  was  13 
or  14  leagues  in  its  larged  dimenlion,  and  10  from  S.  to  N.  It 
was  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  Elide  and  Arcadia ; on  the 
E.  by  Laconia,  on  the  S.  in  great  meafure  by  theMeffenian 
gulf,  and  on  the  W.  by  a part  of  the  Ionian  fea.  This  country 
was  mountainous  and  unfertile : its  principal  river  was  the 
Pamiffus,  and  Meffene  was  its  capital.  It  is  faid  by  Pau- 
fanias  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a princefs,  called  Mef- 
fene, a native  of  Argos,  daughter  ofTriopas,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Phorbes.  She  married  Polycaon,  the  younged 
fon  of  Lelex,  and  perfuaded  her  hulband  to  take  poffeffion 
of  a country  fituated  to  'the  W.  of  Laconia,  and  inhabited 
by  a favage  race.  Having  done  this,  he  gave  to  the  country 
the  name  of  his  wife,  and  built  in  it  many  towns.  When 
the  family  of  Polvcaon  became  extindl ; it  paffed  under  the 
dominion  of  (everal  fucceffive  fovereigns  ; till  at  length,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuflra,  Epaminondas  recalled  the  defeendants 
of  the  Meffenians,  and  built  Meffene. 

MESSER.\G,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Courland  ; 38  miles  E.  of  Goldingen. 

MESSEROF,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Braclaw. 

MESSERSBURG,  a pod-town  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennfylvania  ; 168  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Philadelphia. 

MESSERSCHMIDI A,  in  Botany,  received  its  name 
from  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  Daniel  Theophilus  Meffer- 
fchmid,  a German  botanill  who  was  fent  out  by  the  Ruffian 
government  to  explore  the  natural  hidory  of  Siberia,  prior 
to  the  expedition  under  Pallas.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1685,  and  died  about  the  age  of  30.  His  refearches  were 
never  publifhed,  and  he  is  only  known  as  an  author,  by  a 
paper  which  he  left,  giving  an  account  of  the  “ Camelas 
Bat! nanus,  liras  in  dorfo  tuberibus.”  This  was  edited  by 
John  \mman,  and  publilhed  in  the  14th  vol,  of  the  Tranf- 
Vol.  XXIII. 


actions  of  the  Peterdiurg  Academy.  Linn.  Mant.  3. 
Schreb.  103.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  789.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet, 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew\  ed.  2 v.  1.  303.  Juff.  Gen.  129. 
Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  95.  Gsertn.  t.  109. — Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Afperifolia , Linn.  Bor- 
raginea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  ereft,  per- 
manent, deeply  cloven  into  five,  fomewhat  linear  fegments. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped,  tube  cylindrical,  of  a rude 
texture,  longer  than  the  calyx,  globofe  at  the  bafe ; limb 
fivc-eleft,  folded,  membranous  at  the  fides ; throat  naked.. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  minute,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube; 
anthers  awl-fhaped,  eredt,  within  the  middle  of  the  tube. 
Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  ovate  ; ftyle  cylindrical,  very 
fhort,  permanent,  ftigma  capitate,  ovate.  Pertc-  Berry 
dry,  corky,  of  a roundifh  cylindrical  form,  abrupt  at  the 
fummit,  which  is  furrounded  with  four,  obtufe  teeth  ; when 
ripe  it  feparates  into  two  parts.  Seeds  two  in  each  divifion 
of  the  berry,  oblong,  bony,  incurved,  rounded  on  the  out- 
fide,  angular  within. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  with  a naked  throa*-. 
Berry  corky,  divifible  into  two  parts,  with  two  feeds  m 
each. 

1.  M . fndicofa.  Linn.  Suppl.  132.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14. 
190. — Stem  (hrubby.  Leaves  on  llalks.  Corolla  falver- 
Ihaped. — A native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  efpecially  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Teneriffe,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Francis  Maffon,  who  introduced  it  into  Kew  gardens  in 
1779,  where  it  flowers  from  June  to  Odtober. — The  fern 
of  this  flirub  is  lofty,  rugged,  rough  with  hairs,  branched ; 
branches  panicled  at  the  top.  Leaves  alternate,  cn  long 
ftalks,  lanceolate,  entire,  veined,  hairy.  Spikes  of  flowers 
compound,  directed  one  way,  forked,  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftera.  Linnaeus  obferve3 
that  this  fpecies  has  the  corolla  of  Touniefortia,  to  which  the 
genus  is  nearly  allied,  but  its  fruit  is  that  of  a Meffer- 
fchmidia.  It  is  very  fimilar  to  the  following  fpecies  M.  Ar- 
guzia,  differing  only  in  its  (hrubby  Hern,  italked  leaves, 
iliorter  calyx,  and  fmailer,  falver-fliaped  corolla,  with  a flat 
limb. 

Profeffor  Martyn  has  quoted  a figure  of  this  fpecies  as 
being  in  the  fecond  volume  of  L’Heritiers  Stirpes  Nova,  on 
the  authority  of  the  editor  of  the  lirll  edition  of  Horius 
Kewenfs ; and  we  know  that  this  quotation,  in  the  latter 
work,  arefe  from  a communication  of  L’Heritier  to  Mr. 
Dryander.  The  fecond  volume  however  of  Stirpes  Nova 
never  appeared,  and  therefore  Mr.  Dryander  repented  of 
having  quoted  it,  determining  never  to  refer  to  an  unpub- 
liflied  figure  again ; accordingly  the  reference  is  fuppreffed 
in  the  fecond  edition  of  Hortus  Kewenfs. 

2.  M.  Arguzia.  Linn.  Mant.  42.  Suppl.  13 2.  (Mef. 
ferfehmidia  ; Hort.  Upf.  36.  Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  77.  Argu- 
zia ; Amman.  Ruth.  29.  Tournefcrtia  fibirica ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  202.) — Stem  herbaceous.  Leaves  felfile.  Corolla  fun- 
nel-lhaped.  A native  of  dry,  gravelly,  funny  places  in  Si- 
beria. Root  creeping.  Stem  eredt,  three  or  four  inches 
high.  Branches  alternate,  llerile.  Leaves  alternate,  fefiile, 
ovate-oblong,  veined,  downy,  whitifh.  Corymbs  or  tufts 
of  flowers  frequently  two.  Calyx  fnorter  than  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  which  is  white,  larger  than  in  the  preceding, 
with  the  throat  naked  and  pervious ; the  limb  plaited  and 
its  fides  membranous. 

3.  M.  cancellata.  Willd.  n.  3.  D’Affo.  Synop.  n.  162. 
t.  1.  f.  ,2.  (Cerinthe  foliis  lanceolatis,  caulibus  ramofis,  flo- 
ribus  vix  ealyeem  fuperantibus,  frudtibus  cancellatis ; Quer. 
Hifp.  v.  4.  143.  t.  25.) — Leaves  feffile,  linear,  obtufe,  hif- 
pid.  Capfules  reticulated. — A native  of  Spain.— We  adopt 
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this  on  the  authority  of  Willdenow,  without  being  able  to 
confult  his  references.  “ Plant  a foot  high.  Root  fibrous, 
reddiffi.  Stems  hairy,  branched.  Railical-leaves  lanceolate, 
rather  obtufe,  hifpid,  thofe  of  the  Hem  fimilar,  but  nar- 
rower. Flowers  on  ilalks,  in  clufters,  of  a blue  colour." — 
D’Aflb  obferves  that  one  feed  in  each  divifion  of  the  berry  is 
abortive. 

MESSI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  built  on  the  fcite  of  Halicarnafus , which  fee ; 50 
miles  S.W.  of  Mogla.  N.  lat.  37°  46'.  E.  long.  270  22'. 

MESSIAH,  a term  fignifying  anointed , or  facred;  and, 
in  that  fenfe,  applied  to  kings  and  prietts ; but,  particularly, 
by  way  of  eminence,  to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  faviour  promifed 
by  the  prophets  of  the  old  Jewifh  law. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Hebrew  mafcuach , 

— 1 

anointed,  of  the  verb  nt^£>  enafchach,  to  anoint ; whence 

* T 

Jefus  Chrift  claims  the  title  on  a manifold  account ; 1,  as 
having  been  anointed  king  of  kings  from  all  ageg;  2,  as 
chief  of  the  prophets ; 3,  as  high  prieft  of  the  law  of  grace, 
or  prieft  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedech. 

The  prophecies  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which  relat'e  to  the 
coming  of  the  Meffiah,  are  very  numerous  ; fome  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Gen.  iii.  15.  xlix.  10.  Ifaiah,  vii.  14.  c.  xi. 
c.  Iii.  liii.  which  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  interprets  of  the 
Meftiah.  Dan.  ix.  25.  Micah,  iv.  1 — 5.  c.  v.  2 — 4.  Haggai, 
ii.  6,  9.  Zech.  iii.  8 — 10.  vi.  12,  13.  ix.  9 — 12.  Mai.  iii. 

— 4.  iv.  2 — 6,  &c. 

It  has  been  alfo  urged,  that  there  are  fome  remarkable 
paffages  in  Jofephus,  Philo,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Cel- 
fus,  which  fhew  that  the  expectation  of  the  Meftiah,  agree- 
able to  the  feripture  prophecies,  prevailed  in  fome  degree 
among  the  heathen  nations  ; and  many  have  fuppofed  that 
there  is  fome  reference  of  this  kind  in  the  fourth  eclogue  of 
Virgil.  We  fhall  only  add  farther,  that  the  beft  Chriftian 
writers  lay  little  ftrefs  on  the  prophecy  of  Chrift  cited  by 
Abulpharagius,  out  of  the  books  of  Zerdulh  or  Zoroafter, 
Dor  on  the  pretended  prophecy  of  Confucius,  among  the 
Chinefe  ; nor  on  thofe  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  among  the 
Romans. 

The  Jews  ftill  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Meftiah,  being 
infatuated  with  the  notion  of  a temporal  Meftiah,  that  is  to 
be  a mighty  conqueror,  and  to  fubdue  all  the  world.  Moil 
of  the  modern  rabbins,  according  to  Buxtorf,  believe  that 
the  Meftiah  is  already  come,  but  that  he  keeps  himfelf  con- 
cealed, and  will  not  mamfeft  himfelf  becaufe  of  the  fins  of 
the  Jews.  Some  of  the  Jews,  however,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile thofe  prophecies  that  feem  to  contradict  each  other,  as 
to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Meftiah,  have  had  re- 
course to  the  hypothelis  of  two  Mefliahs,  who  are  yet  to 
fucceed  each  other  ; one  in  a ftate  of  humiliation  and  luffer- 
ing ; the  other  of  glory,  fplendor,  and  power.  The  firft, 
they  fay,  is  to  proceed  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  is 
to  fight  againft  Gog,  and  to  be  flair,  by  Annillus,  Zech.  xii. 
10.  The  fecond  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  lineage 
of  David,  who  is  to  conquer  and  kill  Annillus,  and  reftore 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  reigning  over  it  in  the  higheft  glory 
and  felicity. 

Jefus  Chrift  afferts  himfelf  to  be  the  Meftiah.  In  St.John 
iv.  2£.  the  Samaritan  woman  fays  to  Jefus,  “ I know  that 
when  the  Meftiah  comes,  who  is  called  the  Chrift,  he  will  tell 
us  a'l  things.  Jefus  anfwered  her,  I that  fpake  to  thee  am 
be.”  There  are  feveral  impoftors,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  pafs  for  Mefliahs,  as  Chrift  himfelf  predicted.  J.  Lent,  a 
Dutchman,  has  written  a hiftory  of  falfe  Mefliahs,  “ De 
Pfeudornefiis.”  The  firft  he  mentions  was  one  Barcochab, 
who  appeared  under  the  empire  of  Adrian.  The  laft  was 
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rabbi  Merdecai,  who  began  to  be  talked  of  in  1682.  A 
little  before  him;  viz,,  in  1666,  appeared  Sabbethai  Sebi, 
who  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  turned  Mahometan. 

MESSIEURS,  a French  title  of  honour,  or  civility, 
lately  introduced  into  our  language ; being  the  plural  of 
motif  ear,  and  equivalent  to  the  Englifh  firs,  or  gentlemen. 

The  French  lawyers  always  begin  their  pleadings  and  ha- 
rangues with  mefiieurs ; which  word  is  alfo  frequently  re- 
peated in  the  courfe  of  their  fpeeches ; on  which  occafion  it 
anlwers  to  our  Englifh  word  gentlemen. 

The  French  fay,  Mejfteurs  du  parlement ; du  confeil ; des 
comptes,  See. 

MESSILLONES,  or  MuscLE-ifay,  in  Geography , a 
bay  on  the  coaft  of  Chili  or  Peru,  in  South  America; 
8 leagues  N.  by  E.  of  Morrenas  bay,  and  5 S.  by  W.  of 
Atacama.  It  forms  part  of  Atacama  bay,  and  at  its 
entrance,  or  the  anchoring  place,  fhips  may  ride  in  15 
fathoms,  clean  ground,  and  fecured  from  moll  winds. 

MESSINA,  a city  and  fea-port  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona,  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  fituated  on  the  E. 
roaft  towards  the  narrow  fea,  called  “ The  Straits  of 
Meflina,”  formerly  called  “ Zancle,”  which  name  it  re- 
ceived, according  to  Thucydides,  from  the  form  of  its  har- 
bour, that  refembles  a hook.  This  author  fuppofes  that 
the  city  was  founded  by  the  pirates  of  Cuma.  Other  writers 
trace  its  origin  to  a higher  antiquity,  and  date  it  530  years 
before  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  964  years  before  Romulus 
laid  the  foundation  of  Rome.  They  add,  that  when  the 
inhabitants  were  meddled  by  the  pirates  of  Cuma,  they 
fought  the  aftiftance  of  the  Meflenians,  a people  of  Greece, 
who  haftening  to  their  fuccour,  cleared  their  coafts,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  them,  and  hence  the  city  was  called  bv 
the  Greeks  “ Meflene,”  and  by  the  Latins  “ Mefiana.” 
Paufanias  fays,  that  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Meflenians  of  Greece  againlt 
the  Zancleans,  with  their  aftiftance  took  pofieflion  of  the 
city,  which,  in  compliment  to  them,  he  called  “ Meflene.” 
This  event  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  of  Rome 
94.  This  city  was  afterwards  feized  by  the  Mamertini,  and 
being  made  their  capital,  it  became  one  of  the  moft  wealthy 
and  powerful  cities  of  Sicily.  The  Mamertini  transferred 
it  to  the  Romans,  and  from  them  it  was  taken,  in  the  firft 
Punic  war,  by  the  Carthaginians.  Under  the  Romans  it 
enjoyed  a long  interval  of  peace,  and  was  fpared  by  the 
rapacious  Verres.  In  the  civil  wars  it  took  part  with 
Sextus  Pompeius.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
it  was  for  fome  time  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Saracens  : and, 
in  1060,  was  taken  by  Roger,  count  of  Calabria,  who  alfo 
aflumed  the  name  of  the  count  of  Sicily.  In  1139,  Richard  I. 
king  of  England,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it  in  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land.  It  was  afterwards  betrayed  to  Louis  XI., 
king  of  France,  who  was  compelled  to  furrender  it.  The 
harbour  of  this  city  has  been  much  admired,  and  the  quay 
is  decorated  with  a range  of  buildings,  nearly  uniform  in  its 
whole  length,  and  interrupted  only  by  a number  of  arches, 
which  ferve  as  entrances  into  the  correfponding  ftreets  that 
terminate  upon  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  port  is  the  king’s 
palace,  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  before 
whofe  door  the  veflels  of  the  royal  navy  lie  at  anchor. 
Near  this  is  a covered  walk,  which  leads  to  the  citadel, 
which  is  almoft  impregnable,  and  cannot  be  attacked  by 
fea,  on  account  of  the  currents  and  the  difficulty  of  an- 
chorage, nor  is  it  ovexdooked  on  the  land  fide,  whilft  it  com- 
mands the  city  and  harbour.  This  was  built  by  Charles  XI. 
after  a revolt  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a communi- 
cation by  a covered  way,,  and  a wide  fubterranean  paf- 
fage  formed  under  the  jettee,  between  the  citadel  and  two 
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forts ; one  that  of  the  Lantern,  which  points  out  the  chan- 
nel in  the  Calabrian  coaft,  and  that  of  St.  Salvador,  which 
defends  the  entrance  of  the  port.  It  fcems  as  if  riature  had 
defigned  even  the  whirlpools  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  to 
ferve  as  guards  to  this  fuperb  port ; which  is  capable  of 
containing  all  the  (hips  of  Europe,  and  where  veffels  arrive 
at  the  very  door  of  the  merchant,  finding  any  required 
depth  of  water,  and  needing  not  to  move  an  anchor,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  violence  of  the  Sirocco,  the  only  wind  to 
which  it  is  expofed,  and  by  which  the  (hips  are  in  danger 
of  being  driven  out  to  fea.  In  the  middle  of  the  haven 
are  a light-houfe  and  lazaretto.  Within  the  city  are  hand- 
fome  ilreets,  elegant  marble  fountains,  equeftrian  and  pe- 
deftrian  ftatues  of  bronze,  large  and  handfome  churches, 
vaft  convents,  tolerably  well  built  hotele,  a magnificent  ge- 
neral hofpital,  called  “ La  Loggia,”  another  large  and  rich 
hofpital,  and  near  it  a web-regulated  as  well  as  fpacious 
Lombard  houfe.  The  population  formerly  correfponded  with 
thefe  appearances  ; but  the  plague  of  1743  and  J744  re- 
duced it  from  100,000  to  30,000.  In  1780  and  1782  it  fuf- 
fered  much  from  an  earthquake.  The  calamities  which  this 
city  has  fuffered  have  not  only  diminifhed  its  population,  but 
occafioned  the  decay  of  many  lioufes  and  the  defertion  of 
their  occupiers,  as  well  as  the  decline  of  their  trade,  which, 
however,  is  (till  confiderable.  In  Auguft  an  annual  fair  is 
held,  at  which  great  quantities  of  foreign  goods  are  ex- 
pofed to  fale.  The  air  at  Medina  is  temperate,  being  con- 
tinually fre(hened  by  the  fea,  purified  by  the  mountains, 
agitated  by  the  currents,  and  moderated  by  the  (hade  and 
(helter.  So  that,  as  De  Non  fays,  it  is  rendered  one  of  the 
healthieft  and  molt  agreeable  habitations  of  the  whole  world. 
Medina  claims  the  prerogative  of  being  (tyled  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  though  Palermo  difputes  the  precedency  with 
it ; 104  miles  E.  of  Palermo.  N.  lat.  38J  10'.  E.  long. 
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MESSINES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltridt  of  Y pres. 
The  place  contains  3153,  and  the  canton  17,956  inhabit- 
ants*, on  a territory  of  1 67^  kilioraetres,  in  8 communes. 

MESSING,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  thabilhopric  of  Aich- 
ftatt ; 14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aichftatt. 

MESS  IS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 15 
miles  E.S  E.  of  Adana. 

MESSU  AGE,  Messuagium,  in  Lavs,  a dwelliug-honfe, 
with  fome  land  adjoining,  afiigned  for  its  nfe. 

By  the  name  of  meffuage  may  a garden,  (hop,  mill,  cottage, 
chamber,  cellar,  or  the  like,  pafs. 

In  Scotland,  meffuage  denotes  what  we  call  the  manor - 
houfe , viz.  the  principal  dwelling-houfe  within  the  barony. 

MESSUBY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaft- 
land  ; 34  miles  N.W.  of  Tavafthus. 

MESTA,  in  Geography , a town  and  cape  on  the  W. 
coall  of  the  lfland  of  Scio.  N.  lat.  38’’  if.  E.  long. 
3°  54f- 

Mksta,  a Spanifh  term,  which,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
fignifies  a mixture  of  two  or  more  forts  of  grain, and  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Englifh  word  “ Meflin,”  denotes,  in  a more 
rellrifted  fenfe,  the  union  of  the  flocks  belonging  to  feveral 
different  proprietors  into  ope  colle&ive  body,  which  does 
not  (Iri&ly  attach  to  any  country,  but  travels  backward 
and  forward  twice  in  the  year,  palling  part  of  it  at  one 
place,  and  part  in  another.  This  colleaion  is  formed  by  an 
affociation  of  proprietors,  confiding  of  the  nobles,  perfons 
in  power,  members  of  rich  monafteries  and  eccleiiaftical 
chapters,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  the  walte  lands,  as  is  done 
on  the  commons  in  England.  Thefe  flocks  they  Gall  Merinos, 
or  tran/hu mantes. 


Thiscuftom,  firfl  introduced  by  circumftantial  neceffity, 
in  procefa  of  time  was  converted  into  a claim,  which  long 
poffeffion  has  now  changed  into  a prefcriptive  right.  It 
reils  at  prefent  upon  the  fupport  of  thofe  laws  and  ordi- 
nances which  have  favoured,  prote&ed,  and  perpetuated  the 
ufurpation. 

The  origin  of  this  cuftom  rauft  be  referred  to  the  era  in 
which  the  great  plague  ravaged  Spain,  and  deflroyed  two- 
thirds  of  the  population.  The  few  perfons  who  furvived 
that  deftru&ive  (courge  took  poffeffion  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  their  former  occupiers. 
Thefe  they  united  with  their  own  for  the  purpofe  of  forming 
large  properties ; but  not  poffeffmg  fufficient  means  for  the 
cultivation  of  fuch  extenfive  domains,  they  were  obliged  to 
convert  nearly  the  whole  into  patturage,  and  confine  their 
attention  principally  to  the  care  and  increafe  of  their  flocks. 
Hence  has  arifen  the  vaft  quantity  of  pafture  lands  which 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  Edramadura,  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  and  other  provinces.  To  this  caufe,  among  others, 
may  be  attributed  the  prodigious  quantity  of  uncultivated 
lands  difcoverable  through  the  whole  kingdom  ; and  hence, 
fo  many  proprietors,  who  poffefs  extenfive  trails  of  terri- 
tory, yet  have  no  titles  to  their  eftates,  and  are  therefore  de- 
nominated JDuenofvoceros. 

The  flocks  which,  when  united,  form  the  Mefta,  ufuaily 
confift  of  about  ten  thoufand  (heep  in  each.  Every  flock 
is  conduced  by  an  officer,  called  a mayoral , who  fuperin- 
tends  the  (hepherds,  and  directs  the  route.  It  is  effential 
that  he  (hould  be  an  aitive  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 
kinds  of  pafturage,  the  nature  of  (heep,  and  methods  of 
treatment.  The  mayoral  is  allowed  a horfe  and  one  hundred 
doublorts,  or  fifteen  hundred  livres  tournois  (thirty  pounds 
eight  (hillings  fterling)  per  annum.  Placed  under  him  are 
fifty  (hepherds,  who  are  divided  into  four  claffes.  The 
wages  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  reals,  or  thirty- 
feven  livres  ten  fols  (one  pound  eleven  (hillings  and  three- 
pence) per  month,  for  the  firlt  clafs ; one  hundred  reals,  or 
twenty-hve  livres  (one  pound  and  eleven-pence)  for  the 
fecond ; fixty  reals,  or  fifteen  livres  (twelve  (hillings  and 
ten-pence)  for  the  third  ; and  forty  reals,  or  ten  livres  (eight 
(hillings  and  four-pence)  for  the  fourth  : exclufive  of  thefe 
wages,  each  is  allowed  a daily  ration  of  bread,  weighing 
two  pounds.  They  receive  individually  twelve  reals,  or 
three  livres  (two  (hillings  and  fixpence)  for  travelling  ex- 
pences,  when  they  commence  their  journey  in  the  month  of 
April  or  May  ; and  the  like  fum  on  their  return  in  Odfaber. 
To  each  (hepherd  i6  granted  the  privilege  alfo  of  keeping  a 
few  (heep  and  goats,  but  the  wool  and  hair  belong  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  flock  j he  takes  himfelf  the  increafe,  the 
flefh,  and  the  milk ; but  he  cannot  take  any  part  of  thefe 
away.  The  number  of  perfons  thus  employed  in  the  care 
of  the  whole  of  the  flocks  which  compafe  the  Mefta,  are 
about  forty-five  or  fifty  thoufand.  The  dogs  are  alfo  nu* 
merous,  fifty  being  the  allowance  to  each  flock. 

The  number  of  (heep  which  are  thus  made  te  migrate 
has  varied  at  different  periods.  It  very  much  decreafed 
during  the  feventeenth  century.  It  was  again  increafed 
in  the  eighteenth.  In  the  (ixteenth  the  enumeration  com- 
prifed  feven  millions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  feven- 
teenth, in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  they  were  reduced  to  two 
millions  five  hundred  thoufand.  Uftaria  (fates  the  number 
in  his  time,  about  the  end  of  the  fame  century,  at  four  mil. 
!ioii8 ; they  amount  at  prefent  to  near  five. 

The  flocks  are  put  in  motion  the  latter  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  May,  leaving  the  plains  of  Eftramadura,  An- 
dalufia,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  Old  and  New  Caftile, 
where  they  ufuaily  winter ; they  repair  to  the  mountains  of 
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the  two  latter  provinces,  and  tliofe  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  and 
Aragon.  The  mountainous  diftrifts  mod  frequented  by 
thefe  flocks  in  New  Caftile  are  thofe  of  Cuenga  ; and  in  Old 
Caftile,  thofe  of  Segovia,  Soria,  and  Buytrago.  The  fheep, 
while  feeding  on  the  mountains,  have  occasionally  adminif- 
tered  to  them  fmall  quantities  of  fait.  It  is  laid  upon  flat 
Hones,  to  which  the  flocks  are  driven,  and  permitted  to  eat 
what  quantity  they  pleafe.  During  the  days  the  fait  is 
adminiftered,  the  (keep  are  not  allowed  to  depafture  on  a 
calcareous  foil,  but  are  moved  to  argillaceous  lands,  where 
they  feed  voracioufly. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  ewes  are  put  to  the  rams,  after 
feparation  has  been  made  of  thofe  already  with  lamb.  Six 
or  feven  rams  are  confidered  fufficient  for  one  hundred 
ewes. 

In  September  the  flieep  are  ochred,  their  backs  and  loins 
being  rubbed  with  red  ochre,  or  ruddle,  difTolved  in  water. 
This  pra&ice  is  founded  upon  an  ancient  cuftom,  the  reafon 
of  which  is  not  clearly  afcertained.  Some  fuppofe,  that  the 
ochre  uniting  with  the  oleaginous  matter  of  the  fleece,  forms 
a kind  of  varnifli,  which  defends  the  animal  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  Others  think  the  ponderolity  of 
this  earth  prevents  the  wool  growing  too  thick  and  long  in 
the  flaple.  But  the  more  eligible  opinion  is,  that  the  earth 
abforbs  the  fuperabundant  perfpiration,  which  would  other- 
wife  render  the  wool  both  harfli  and  coarfe. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fame  month  the  flocks  recom- 
mence their  march.  Defcending  from  the  mountains,  they 
travel  towards  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  and  again 
repair  to  the  plains  of  Leon,  Eftramadura,  and  Andaluiia. 
The  flieep  are  generally  conducted  to  the  fame  pallures  they 
had  grazed  the  preceding  year,  and  where  mod  of  them  had 
been  yeaned  : there  they  are  kept  during  the  winter. 

Sheep-fhearing  commences  the  beginning  of  May,  and  it 
is  performed  while  the  flieep  are  on  their  fummer  journey, 
in  large  buildings  called  Efquileos.  Thefe,  which  are  placed 
upon  the  road,  are  capable  of  containing  forty,  fifty,  and 
fome  fixty  thoufand  flieep.  They  are  erefted  in  various 
places ; but  the  principal  are  in  the  environs  of  Segovia, 
and  the  mo  ft  celebrated  is  that  of  Iturviaca.  The  (hearing 
is  preceded  by  a pompous  preparation,  eondu&ed  in  due 
form,  and  the  interval  is  confidered  a time  of  feafling  and 
recreation.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  are  ufually 
employed  for  (hearing  a thoufand  ewes,  and  two  hundred 
for  a thoufand  wethers.  Each  flieep  affords  four  kinds,  of 
wool,  more  or  lefs  fine  according  to  the  parts  of  the  animal 
whence  it  is  taken.  The  ewes  produce  the  fined  fleeces,  and 
the  wethers  the  heavieft  : three  wether  fleeces  ordinarily 
weigh  on  the  average  twenty-five  pounds ; but  it  will  take 
five  ewe  fleeces  to  amount  to  the  fame  weight. 

The  journey  which  the  flocks  make  in  their  peregrina- 
tions is  regulated  by  particular  laws,  and  immemorial  cuf- 
toms.  The  fheep  pafs  unmolefted  over  the  paftures,  be- 
longing to  the  villages,  and  the  commons  which  lie  in  their 
road,  and  have  a right  to-  feed  on  them.  They  are  not, 
however,  allowed  to  pafs  over  cultivated  lands ; but  the 
proprietors  of  fuch  lauds  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a 
path  ninety  varas , or  about  forty  toifes  (eighty-four  yards) 
in  breadth.  When  they  traverfe  the  commonable  paftures, 
they  feldom  travel  mere  than  two  leagues,  or  five  and  a half 
miles  a day  ; but  when  they  walk  in  clofe  order  over  the 
cultivated  fields,  often  more  than  fix,  or  near  feventeen 
miles.  The  whole  of  their  journey  is  ufually  an  extent  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  leagues,  which 
they  perform  in  thirty  or  thirty-five  days. 

The  price  paid  for  depafturing  the  lands,  where  they  win- 
ter, is  equally  regulated  by  ufage,  and  is  very  low  ; but  it 
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is  not  in  the  power  of  the  landed  proprietors  to  make  the 
fmalleft  advance.  The  Mefta  has  its  peculiar  laws,  which 
were  originally  made  by  the  parties  interelled,  the  proprietors 
of  flocks,  and  received  the  fan&ion  of  feveral  fovereigns  of 
Spain,  among  whom  was  Charles  I.,  who  approved  and  con- 
firmed them  in  the  year  1544.  A particular  tribunal  alfo 
exifls,  under  the  title  of  “ honrado  confejo  de  la  Mefta,” 
or  the  honourable  council  of  the  Mejia.  This  court,  in  which 
one  of  the  council  at  Caftile  prefides,  is  compofed  of  four 
judges,  denominated  “ Alcaldes  mayores  entregadores,” 
each  having  a fifeal  or  exchequer,  and  an  efeheator  or  Al~ 
guafil  mayor.  The  cognizance  of  this  court  fuperintends 
the  prefervation  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  Mefta. 
The  judges  levy  upon  the  fhepherds  and  their  flocks  pont- 
age, parcage,  and  other  tolls  ; they  fettle  the  difputes  and 
quarrels  among  the  fhepherds  ; direft  the  route  the  flocks 
ought  to  take  in  their  journies  to  and  from  the  mountains  ; 
regulate  what  occurs  on  their  paflage  ; fettle  what  refpeds 
their  pafturage  ; in  a word,  they  adjuft  every  concern  in 
which  the  Mefta  can  be  fuppofed  interelled  in  the  flighted 
degree.  The  proprietors  of  flocks,  and  even  the  fhepherds, 
pofiefs,  to  a certain  extent,  a power  of  committimus,  or  com- 
mitment, which  they  very  frequently  abufe.  They  have  the 
improper  privilege  of  citing  all  kinds  of  perfons,  of  what- 
ever age  or  condition,  before  the  Mefta,  under  a fuppofi- 
tion,  or  pretence,  that  their  altercations,  or  Lufinefs,  have 
fome  connexion,  however  diftant,  with  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
its  court. 

The  public  opinion  throughout  Spain  is  decidedly  cp- 
pofed  to  the  Mefta,  againft  the  vexatious  circumftances  to 
which  it  continually  gives  rife,  and  the  conftant  obllacles  it 
throws  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvements.  In  fadf, 
the  grievances  arifing  from  its  effc&s  are  numerous  and 
fevere. 

1.  The  number  of  perfons  it  employs  is  very  great,  forty 
or  fifty  thoufand  ; which  are  fo  many  fubjefts  loft  to  the 
(late,  as  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  population  ; 
and  this  takes  place  principally  in  thofe  provinces  where 
the  itrength  requifite  for  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  is  mod 
deficient. 

2.  An  immenfe  extent  of  highly  valuable  land  is  converted 

into  pafturage  ; and  produces  comparatively  nothing.  The 
confequence  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  places  find  no 
employ,  nor  means  of  providing  for  their  wants  : they  are 
refufed  the  neceflary  articles  for  the  fupport  of  life,  becaufe 
the  lands  on  which  they  might  be  grown  do  not  produce 
them. 

3.  The  cultivated  lands,  which  lie  near  the  route  the 
flocks  take  in  their  journies  to  and  from  the  mountains, 
are  fubjedl  to  continual  trefpafs,  which  is  committed  with 
impunity  ; for  in  vain  do  the  owners  of  thofe  lands  appeal 
againft  fuch  abufes  and  folicit  indemnity.  The  damages 
fuftained  on  thefe  occafions  is  fo  much  greater,  owine  :o 
the  feafons  of  the  year  in  which  the  journey  ings  of  the  flocks 
are  made.  The  firft  is  when  the  corn  is  generally  far  ad- 
vanced in  its  growth  ; and  the  fecond  when  the  vines  are 
loaded  with  grapes. 

■4.  The  commonable  paftures  alfo,  which  are  in  the  line  of 
the  route,  are  equally  devaltated  ; fo  that  the  flocks  be- 
longing to  places  in  the  vicinity  can  fcarcely  find  a bare  fub- 
fiftence. 

5.  The  flocks  which  compofe  the  Mefta  are  unprofitable 
for  agricultural  purpofes  ; for  never  being  folded  upon  the 
arable  lands,  they  confequently  contribute  nothing  towards 
their  fertilization. 

6.  The  direflors  and  fhepherds  are  dreaded  in  every  place 
through  which  they  pafs ; for  they  exercife  a molt  infuffer- 
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able  defpotifm,  the  confequence  of  the  improper  privilege 
they  poll'efs  of  bringing  whomfoever  they  may  chufe  to  infult 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Mefta  ; whofe  decifions  are  almoft 
invariably  in  favour  of  its  fervants. 

Thefe  grievances  have  for  time  immemorial  excited  the 
molt  forcible  proteftations  againll  them  ; the  general  dates 
of  the  realm  have  inceffantly  requeded  the  fuppredion  of  the 
Meda,  and  the  complaints  and  addreffes  of  the  people  have 
been  repeatedly  prefented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  For  a 
long  feries  of  years  all  appeals  upon  the  fubjedt  were  in 
vain.  They  at  length,  however,  became  fo  loud  and  prefiing, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  go- 
vernment found  itfclf  obliged  to  pay  fome  attention  to  the 
fubjedt.  A committee  was  formed  to  make  the  requifite 
inquiry,  Whether  it  were  mere  eligible  for  public  utility  to 
continue,  or  fupprefs  the  Meda  ? and,  provided  the  com- 
mittee (hould  determine  on  the  former  meafure,  what  mo- 
difications might  be  proper  to  adopt  for  its  better  regu- 
lation. The  perfons  intereded  were  very  powerful,  and 
they  made  fure  of  evading  this  wife  difpofition  for  remedy- 
ing the  evils  of  the  Melta.  The  committee,  though  per- 
manently edablilhed,  have  done  nothing  thefe  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Affairs  remain  in  juft  the  fame  date,  and,  as  it  too 
frequently  happens,  the  intereft  of  a few  individuals  ftill  ob- 
tains the  advantage  over  the  public  good.  Laborde’s  View 
of  Spain,  vol.  iv. 

MESTERO,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
Egypt;  i o miles  N.E.  of  Rofetta.  N.  lat.  310  25'.  E. 
long.  30°  54'. 

MESTI.  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 6 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Belcz. 

MESTRA,  a town  in  the  Trevifan  ; Smiles  N.W.  of 
Venice. 

MESTRE-Bay,  Little , a bay  on  the  N.E.  part  of  New- 
foundland idand,  S.  of  St.  Julian,  and  N.  by  W.  of  the 
illands  Gros  and  Belle. 

MESTREZ  AT,  John,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  French 
Proteftant  minuter,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1592. 
When  he  was  yet  very  young  he  was  fent  to  the  academy  at 
Saumur,  where  he  afforded  fuch  evidence  of  his  abilities 
and  proficiency,  that  he  was  offered  a profefforfhip  of  phi- 
lofophy  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  be- 
came an  eloquent  and  highly  diftinguilhed  preacher,  and  there 
are  faid  to  be  no  fermons  that  contain  more  fublime  theology 
than  thofe  which  he  preached  upon  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews. 
He  conducted  the  controverfy  concerning  the  authority  of 
the  church  with  forcible  reafoning,  and  completely  refuted 
all  the  fubtilties  of  father  Regourd  and  cardinal  Perron  on 
this  fubjedt.  He  died  in  1657,  leaving  behind  him  a num- 
ber of  theological  works  that  do  honour  to  his  memory : of 
thefe  the  chief  are,  “ A Treatife  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  which  is  (hewn  the  Certainty  and  Fulnefs  of  Faith,  and  its 
independence  on  the  Authority  of  the  Church  and  “ An 
Expofition  on  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  a Courfe  of 
Sermons,”  making  five  volumes  Svo.  Bayle. 

MESTURA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis. 

MESUA,  in  Botany,  a Linnaean  genus,  in  honour  of 
Mcfue,  the  father  and  fon,  two  celebrated  Arabian  phy- 
ficians  and  botanifts,  who  refided  at  Damafcus,  and  who 
fiouriihed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  The  works  of 
the  younger  Mcfue,  medical  ar.d  botanical,  were  publifiied  in 
folio,  with  annotations,  at  Venice,  in  1581. — Linn.  Geri. 
268.  Schreb.  471.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  843.  Mart. 
Mill.  DidL  v.  3.  Juff.  Gen.  258.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  4. 
416.— Clafs  and  order,  Monadtlphia  Polyarulria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Gut  lifer £,  Juff. 


Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four,  ovate,  con- 
cave, obtufe,  permanent  leaves,  the  two  outward,  oppofite 
ones  fmallcr.  Cor.  Petals  four,  abrupt,  undulated.  Siam. 
Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
united  at  the  bafe  into  a fort  of  cup  ; anthers  ovate.  Fiji. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundifh;  ftyle  cylindrical ; ftigma  thickifh, 
concave.  Peric.  Nut  roundifh,  pointed,  marked  with  four, 
longitudinal,  elevated  futures.  Seed  folitary,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fimple,  of  four  leaves.  Corolla  of  four 
petals.  Nut  {lightly  four-fided,  fingle-feeded. 

1.  M.  ferrea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  734.  FI.  Zeylan.  91. 
(Naghas;  Herm.  Zeylan.  7.  Nagaffarium;  Rumph.  Am- 
boin.  v.  7.  3.  t.  2.  Bellutta  Tliampakam,  five  Caftanea 
rofea  indica  ; Rheed.  Malab.  v.  3.  63.  t.  53.) — A native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  much  cultivated,  according  to  Rheede, 
in  Malabar,  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  expand 
therein  July  and  Auguft.  It  bears  fruit  in  fix  years  from 
the  nut,  and  continues  to  bear  during  three  centuries.  The 
fame  author  fubjoins  a long  account  of  its  medical  virtues, 
and  Rumphius  fays,  it  is  planted  in  Amboyna,  about  houfes, 
for  the  ftiadc  it  affords,  and  for  the  odour  of  its  flowers, 
which  alfo,  when  dry,  are  mixed  with  other  aromatics,  fuch 
as  the  white  fandal-wood,  and  ufed  for  perfuming  oint- 
ments. 

This  tree  grows  to  a large  fize,  having  a variegated,  thick, 
hard,  fmooth,  much-branched  trunk,  like  that  of  a lime- 
tree.  Bark  fmooth,  brown,  aromatic,  of  a fharp  and  bitter 
tafte.  Root  fibrous,  red,  covered  with  a fmooth,  yellow- 
bark,  bitter,  but  fweet-fmelling.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fliort 
ftalks,  fmooth,  thickilh  ; of  a fhining  green  on  the  upper 
fide  ; glaucous-blue  underneath,  like  the  bloom  of  grapes. 
Flowers  in  fize  and  fliape  like  thofe  of  the  Sweet-briar  or 
Eglantine,  but  with  only  four  white  petals.  Their  fmell 
partakes  both  of  the  role  and  violet.  Fruit  fmooth  and 
greenilh,  but  reddilh  and  wrinkled  when  ripe,  with  a rind 
like  that  of  the  chefnut,  and  three  or  four  kernels  within,, 
the  fhape,  fize,  fubftance,  and  tafte  of  chefnuts. — The 
fpecific  name  is  taken  from  the  clofe  texture  and  hardnefs 
of  the  wood. 

Mesua,  in  Gardening , comprifes  a plant  of  the  exotic 
fhrubby  kind,  for  the  hot-houfe  of  which  the  fpecies  culti- 
vated is  the  ferreous  Indian  mefua  (M.  ferrea.) 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  may  be  increafed  by  feeds* . 
layers,  and  cuttings.  The  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  the 
fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunging  them  in  a bark 
hot-bed  in  the  ftove.  When  the  plants  have  attained  fome 
growth,  they  (hould  be  planted  in  feparate  pots  and  be  re- 
plnnged  in  the  bark-bed,  where  they  muft  be  kept. 

The  layers  (hould  be  made  from  the  young  branches,  and 
Ihould  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn  or  early  fpring,  being 
taken  off  when  well  rooted,  and  planted  in  feparate  pots, 
having  the  fame  management  as  the  others. 

The  cuttings  Ihould  be  taken  from  the  young  branches, 
and  be  planted  in  the  fummer  in  pots  of  light  mould,  and 
plunged  in  the  bark-bed.  When  they  have  ftricken  root, 
they  Ihould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  be  managed 
as  the  others. 

Plants  of  this  kind  afford  variety  among  other  ftove 
plants. 

Mesua,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Yemen  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Chamir. 

MESUE,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  early  phyficians  among 
the  Arabians,  was  born  at  Nifabour,  in  the  province  of 
Khorafan,  and  flourilhi_d  in  the  ninth  century.  He  is  faid 
to  have  died  in  846,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in 
865.  His  father  was  an  apothecary  at  Nifabour.  Mefue 
was  educated  in  the  profeflion  of  phyfic  by  Gabriel,,  the 
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Ton  of  George  Backtifhua,  and  through  hi?  favour  was  ap- 
pointed phylician  to  the  hofpital  of  his  native  city.  Al- 
though a Chriftian  of  the  Neftoriau  feft,  he  was  in  great 
favour  wifh  feveral  fticcenive  ealiphs,  being  reputed  the 
ebleft  fcho’ar  and  phyfician  of  his  age.  When  the  caliph 
Haroun  al  Rafchid  appointed  his  fon,  Almammon,  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  province  of  Khorafan,  Mefue  was  no- 
minated his  body  phyfician,  and  was  placed  by  him  at  the 
head  of  a college  of  learned  men,  which  he  inftituted  there. 
On  his  acccflion  to  the  throne  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  year 
813,  Almammon  brought  Mefue  to  Bagdad,  and  made  him  a 
profeflor  of  medicine  there,  as  well  as  fuperintendant  of  the 
great  hofpital,  which  fituations  he  occupied  a great  number 
of  years.  He  was  alfo  employed,  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
fame  caliph,  in  transferring  the  fcience  of  the  Greeks  to  his 
own  country,  by  tranflating  their  works.  Freir.d  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Mefue  wrote  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  native  province,  long  before  and  after  his  time  ; 
for  not  only  he,  but  the  Backtilhuas,  "are  reckoned  Syrians 
by  Abulpharagius  and  Abi  Ofbaia,  though  born  at  Nifa- 
bour.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  works,  which  are  cited 
by  Rhazes  and  other  writers,  which  appear  to  have  perilhed : 
for  the  works,  which  are  now  extant  in  his  name,  do  not 
correfpond  with  thefe  citations,  nor  with  the  chara&er  of 
them  given  by  Haly  Abbas;  not  to  mention,  that  in  thefe 
works  the  writings  of  Rhazes  are  quoted,  who  lived  long 
after  his  time.  Abi  Olbaia  enumerates  thirty-feven  books 
written  by  Mefue,  among  which  is  one  upon  purging,  and 
another  refpefting  decottions.  Freind’s  Hilt,  of  Phyfic, 
vol.  ii. 

Mesub,  the  Younger.  A writer  of  this  name,  or  Mefuach , 
who  was  later  than  Rhazes,  and  a Chriftian  of  the  fedt  of 
Jacobites,  is  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus.  He  ftudied  me- 
dicine and  philofophy  at  Bagdad,  and  pradtifed  at  Cairo, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1015,  at  the  age  of  90.  He 
wrote  fome  treatifes  on  potable  liquors,  and  on  the  compo- 
fition  of*  medicines : and  perhaps  to  him  may  be  attributed 
the  work  entitled,  “ Joannis  Mefue  Damafceni  de  Re  Medica, 
lib.  in.”  edited  by  Jac.  Sylvius,  Paris,  1549,  folio,  and 
often  reprinted.  Eloy  Didt.  Hift.  de  la  Med.  Gen. 
Biog. 

MESURACA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Citra  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Severina. 

MESURADA,a  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Tripoli,  and  refidence  of  a governor  : a confiderable 
commerce  is  carried  on  at  this  place  by  means  of  the  cara- 
vans that  pafs  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  This  is 
the  chief  place  of  a diftridt  anciently  called  “ Cyrenaica” 
and  “ Pentapolis,”  from  its  five  cities  ; 100  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Tripoli.  N.  lat.  320  10'.  E.  long.  150  10'. 

MESURADO,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  from  the 
mountains  that  feparate  Negroland  from  Guinea,  into  the 
Atlantic,  N.  lat.  6°  25'.  W.  long.  io°  35'. 

MESURE,  Fr. ; Mifura , Ital.  ; meaiure,  in  MvJic.  In 
poetry  meafure  is  exprefled  by  metre  ; in  mufic,  by  time.  See 
Measure,  Metre,  and  Time. 

MESVRES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  ot  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridf  of  Autun  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Autun.  The 
place  contains  608,  and  the  canton  6277  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  302*  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

MESYMNIUM,  a name  which  the  ancients  gave  to  a 
part  of  their  tragedy,  or  to  certain  verfes  in  their  tra- 
gedies. 

The  mefymnium  was  a kind  of  burden,  as  Io  P<tan  ; 0 
Dithyrambe  ; Hymen , 0 Hymenac  ; or  the  like ; which,  when 
placed  at  the  e»d  of  a ltrophe,  was  called  ephymnium  ; and 


when  iuferted  in  the  middle  of  a flrophe,  mefymnium.  See 
Strophe,  and  Chorus. 

MET,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  applied  to  a meafure 
which  contains  a ftrike,  or  four  pecks. 

META,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  America,  which, 
after  receiving  feveral  tributary  ftreams,  runs  into  the  Oro- 
noko  ; 30  leagues  below  the  cataradfs  of  Aturas,  and  123 
leagues  from  St.  Thomas  of  Guiana.  This  river,  fays  De- 
pons, feems  deftined  by  nature  to  form  vaft  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  whole  eaftern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Santa  Fe  and  Spanifti  Guiana. 

MET  AC,  a towm  of  Upper  Siam  ; 130  miles  N.W.  of 
Porfelouc. 

METACAL,  an  Egyptian  weight,  ufed  in  the  weigh- 
ing of  pearls,  and  conliiiing  either  of  a carat  and  a half,  or 
of  two  carats.  Sixteen  of  thefe  carats  make  a drachm, 
each  of  the  carats  weighing  four  grains,  and  twelve  drachms 
an  ounce. 

METACARPIUS,  in  Anatomy , the  name  given  by 
Winflow  to  the  addudtor  ofiis  metacarpi  digiti  minimi  ;• 
which  fee. 

METACARPUS,  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  bones  of 
the  hand,  placed  between  the  wall  and  the  fingers.  See 
Extremities. 

Metacarpus,  FraBure  of,  in  Surgery.  See  Fracture. 

METACHORESIS,  a word  uiedby  Galen,  to  exprefs 
a recefs  of  a morbid  humour  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  a thing  very  common  in  many  diftempers. 

METACHRONISM,  formed  of  and  x?0/°S)  time, 
in  Chronology,  an  error  in  computation  of  time,  either  on  the 
fide  of  defeft  or  excefs. 

METACINEMA,  from  jus'll,  and  xivsw,  to  remove,  in 
Surgery , a removal  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  from  its  natural 
fituation. 

METACISM,  Metacismus,  in  Grammar,  a defedf  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  M. 

Ifidore  reprefents  the  metacifm  as  3 final  m,  followed  by 
a vowel,  as  bonum  aurum,  Bethlehem  erat,  &c. 

METACOE,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a plant,  of  wdiich  they  are  very  fond,  becaufe 
of  its  virtues  as  a balfamic  and  vulnerary.  Its  leaves, 
being  bruifed  and  applied  to  a frefti  wound,  cure  it.  They 
have  alfo  another  ufe  for  it,  twifling  the  dried  leaves 
into  a fort  of  match  for  their  mufkets.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N4  232. 

METACONDYLI  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  out- 
moft  bones,  or  joints  of  the  fingers,  next  the  nails. 

METADELO,  plur.  Metadeli,  in  Commerce,  a corn  and 
liquid  meafure  at  Florence.  For  corn,  the  moggio  contains 
24  ftoja ; and  the  ftoja  16  metadeli ; and  the  moggio  contains 
about  16  Englilh  bulhels.  Oil  is  fold  by  the  barile  of  33 
boccali  or  metadeli,  the  whole  weighing  881bs.  of  Florence, 
or  about  661bs.  avoirdupois. 

METAGITNION,  ixtrocUimm,  in  Chronology,  the  fecond 
month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contained  twenty-nine  days, 
and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  July  and  beginning  of 
Auguft.  The  Boeotians  called  it  Panemus,  and  the  people  of 
Syracufe,  Carnius. 

It  is  fo  called  from  Metagitnia,  one  ef  Apollo’s  feftivals 
kept  in  it. 

METAGONITuE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Africa,  who  inhabited  the  environs  of  the  promontory  of 
Metagonium,  on  the  weft  of  Mauritania  Tingitana. 

METAKOONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  province  of  Cattack  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Cattack. 

METALS,  in  Chemijlry , a clafs  of  fimple  bodies  pof- 
fefiing  peculiar  properties.  The  ancients,  who  valued  thefe 
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bodies  moil  for  their  phyfical  properties,  did  Hot  beilow  the 
exclufive  name  of  metal  on  any  body  which  was  not  mal- 
leable. Other  bodies,  which  poffeffed  fimilar  characters, 
without  being  malleable,  were  called  femi-metals.  The  pe- 
culiar brilliancy  belonging  to  the  metals  is  perhap3  their  moil 
generally  diftinguiihing  character.  The  luilre  exhibited  by 
mica  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  luilre  of  metals,  but  it  is 
very  inferior  in  degree,  and  is  merely  confined  to  the  furface. 
The  great  fpecific  gravity  of  moil  metals  has  been  thought 
a fufficiently  diftinguiihing  charafter.  This  property,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  was  very  ftriking.  Till  the  late  difcoveries  of  Mr. 
(fir  H.)  Davy,  the  lighteft  of  the  known  metals  was  of  greater 
fpecific  gravity  than  the  denfeil  body  which  was  n®t  a metal. 
The  bafes  of  potaih  and  foda,  however,  have  all  the  cha- 
racters of  metals,  with  the  exception  of  being  defective  in 
the  property  juft  alluded  to,  fince  potaffium  and  fodium  are 
of  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  water.  From  thefe  faCts,  there- 
fore, we  are  no  longer  allowed  to  fay  that  all  metals  are  of 
greater  fpecific  gravity  than  other  bodies. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  knowledge  there  appear  to  be 
two  claffes  of  elementary  matter,  namely,  oxygen,  which 
conftitutes  one  clafs,  and  oxydable  bodies,  or  fuch  bodies  as 
combine  with  oxygen.  Of  the  latter  clafs,  out  of  43  va- 
rieties, there  appear  to  be  only  five  which  are  not  metallic. 
The  metals,  therefore,  comprife  by  far  the  greateft  part  of 
the  elementary  bodies. 

' Dr.  Thwmfon  has  divided  the  metals  into  four  claftes : 
I.  Malleable.  2.  Brittle  and  eafily  fufed.  3.  Brittle,  and 
difficultly  fufed.  4.  RefraClory. 

I.  Malleable. 


1.  Gold. 

S.  Mercury. 

2.  Platinum. 

9.  Copper. 

3.  Silver. 

IO.  Iron. 

4.  Palladium 

11.  Lead. 

5.  Rhodium. 

12.  Tin. 

6.  Iridium. 

13.  Nickel. 

7.  Ofmium. 

14.  Zinc. 

II.  Brittle 

, and  eafily  fufible. 

1 Bifmuth. 

3.  Tellurium. 

2.  Antimony. 

4.  Arfenic. 

III.  Brittle, 

and  difficultly  fufible. 

1.  Cobalt. 

4.  Molybdenum. 

2.  Manganefe. 

5.  Uranium. 

3.  Chronium. 

6.  Tung  den. 

IV.  RefraClory. 

1.  Titanium.  3.  Cerium. 

2.  Columbium. 


Befides  the  metals  arranged  in  this  table,  there  are  a number 
of  others  lately  difcovcred  by  Mr.  Davy,  which  are  the 
bafes  of  fome  of  the  earths,  and  the  two  fixed  alkalies.  If 
the  whole  of  the  earths,  as  well  as  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  have 
metallic  bafes,  the  number  of  metals  to  be  added  to  the 
above  will  be  13.  Thofe  from  potafh,  foda,  barytes,  ftron- 
tian,  zinc,  and  magnefia,  have  already  been  obtained,  and 
have  been  named  by  Mr.  Davy,  potaffium,  fodium,  barium, 
ftrootium,  calcium,  and  magnelium.  The  four  firft  of  thefe 
appear  to  be  malleable  metals ; the  others  are  not  fufficiently 
known. 

Thofe  metals  which  are  not  liable  to  be  oxydated  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air,  fuch  as  gold,  platina,  filter,  &c.  have 


been  called  noble  ; while  thofe  which  become  tarnilhed  and 
corroded,  were  termed  bale  metals.  Thefe  diftinCtions  have 
now  become  obfolete.  . 

The  metals  have  always,  and  mull  continue  to  be  of  the 
utmoft  importance  in  chemiftry,  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  in  domeftic  economy.  Their  malleability  and  hardnefs 
render  them  highly  fitted  for  making  various  veilels  and  uten- 
fils,  and  their  luftre  and  colour  are  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The 
properties  of  hardnefs  and  tenacity  united,  fuch  as  belong 
to  iron  and  fteel,  are  of  great  utility  in  various  kinds  of  edge- 
tools,  and  the  elalticity  which  is  conftituted  by  certain  degrees 
of  thefe  two  properties,  could  fcarcely  be  furnilhed  by  any 
other  fubftance  than  fteel  ; hence  its  great  ufefulnefs  for 
making  fprings. 

The  duClihty  of  fome  metals  is  fo  great,  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  drawn  into  wires  much  finer  than  a hair.  Gold,  al- 
though the  moft  laminable  of  all  the  metals,  or  which  may  be 
made  into  the  thinneft  leaves, "does  not  admit  of  being  drawn 
into  the  Imalleft  wire,  owing  to  its  want  of  hardnefs.  Iron, 
in  confequence  of  poffeffing  greater  hardnefs,  with  a confi- 
derable  portion  of  that  property  by  which  the  particles  of 
bodies  attraCl  each  other  in  all  fituations  equally,  is  capable 
of  being  drawn  into  finer  wire  than  gold.  Indeed  pure  gold 
is  lefs  duftile  than  when  it  contains  a certain  portion  of  cop- 
per. In  treating  of  fome  of  the  phyfical  properties  of  me- 
tals, fuch  as  malleability,  duftility,  hardnefs,  and  tenacity, 
much  uncertainty  has  prevailed,  from  the  want  of  fome  of 
thefe  terms  having  definite  meanings. 

That  property  of  a metallic  bar  or  wire,  by  which  it  refifta 
the  aClion  of  a weight  in  the  direClion  of  its  length,  has 
been  called  tenacity,  and  this  is  always  the  meafure  of  its 
ftrength.  This  power  in  metals,  however,  is  evidently  de- 
pendent upon  two  properties,  one  of  which  is  its  hardnefs, 
and  the  other  a property  for  which  philofophers  have  no  pre- 
cife  word  ; perhaps  the  word  flexibility  may  come  the  near- 
eft.  We  mean,  however,  that  property  by  which  its  par- 
ticles can  be  changed  into  any  fituation,  without  feparation. 
In  the  drawing  of  a piece  of  wire,  fome  of  thofe  particles 
which  conftitute  its  thicknefs,  before  it  paffes  through  the 
hole  of  the  wire-plate,  are,  by  the  procefs  of  drawing, 
brought  into  the  direftion  of  its  length.  This  property  in 
the  greateft  degree  enables  a piece  of  wire,  or  a thin  flip  of 
metal,  to  be  bent  backwards  and  forwards  without  break- 
ing. A (ingle  experiment  will  fatisfy  any  one  of  the  pro- 
priety of  thefe  remarks.  Take  a piece  of  copper  or  iron  wire, 
previoufly  well  annealed,  and  it  will  be  found  exceedingly 
flexible,  and  may  be  twilled  or  bent  confiderably,  without 
breaking.  If  a weight  be  hung  to  it,  with  a view' to  break 
it,  it  will  ilretch  confiderably  before  it  breaks.  If  a piece 
of  the  fame  wire  be  drawn  through  one  or  two  holes,  it  will 
be  found  much  differ  and  harder,  and  of  courfe  fmaller : it  will 
alfo  be  lefs  capable  of  being  bent  or  twifted  without  break- 
ing. If,  however,  a trial  be  made  of  its  ftrength,  it  will 
require  a much  greater  weight  (o  break  it  than  in  the  anneal- 
ed ftate ; although  its  diameter  is  diminifhed.  If  the  hard- 
nefs be  dill  increafed  by  thefe  means,  a maximum  of  ftrength 
would  be  found  under  fome  joint  proportion  of  the  hardnefs,. 
and  the  property  of  bending  or  twilling,  which  we  may  for 
the  prefent  call  flexibility.  It  is  on  this  latter  property,  with 
a certain  degree  of  hardnefs,  that  the  malleability  and  ducti- 
lity of  metals  depend.  It  requires  rather  lefs  hardnefs  to 
make  a metal  to  the  bed  advantage  into  (heets,  than  to  draw 
it  into  wire.  This  evil,  however,  of  the  wire  breaking 
from  being  foft,  may  b“  remedied  by  making  lefs  difference 
in  the  fize  of  the  boles  in  the  wire-plate.  By  this  means  the 
greateft  duftility  and  malleability  may  exift  under  the  fame 
degrees  of  bardnefs  and  flexibility. 

Metals, 
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Metals,  with  regard  to  their  hardnefs  and  flexibility,  are 
very  different  under  different  circumftances.  Some  metals, 
however,  are  more  fufceptible  of  this  change  than  others. 
Steel  may  be  fo  foft  and  flexible  as  to  bear  much  twilling, 
and  be  ealily  penetrable  by  the  file,  which  happens  when  it 
is  newly  annealed  ; while,  if  it  is  heated  red-hot,  and  cooled 
rapidly,  it  becomes  extremely  brittle,  and  is  fufficiently  hard 
to  cut  glafs.  Lead,  on  the  contrary,  under  all  circum- 
ftances, has  the  fame  degree  of  ftiffnefs  and  hardnefs.  The 
fame  is  pretty  nearly  the  cafe  with  tin. 

Some  hints  were  given  under  the  article  Liquidity, 
which  may  throw  fome  light  on  this  myflerious  property  of 
metals.  It  is  there  conjectured,  that  the  particles  of  bodies 
may  be  capable  of  affuming  two  ftates,  one  in  which  the 
particles  attract  each  other  equally  in  all  directions.  Hence 
whatever  motion  may  take  place  among  them,  the  fame  at- 
traction ftill  exifts.  It  is  in  this  ftate  that  bodies  can  bechanged 
in  their  figure,  without  deftroying  their  aggregation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  particles 
of  bodies,  under  certain  circumftances,  may  poffefs  polarity  ; 
and  that  the  ftrongeft  attraction,  and,  confequently,  their 
greateft  hardnefs,  may  exift,  when  the  particles  are  fo  arranged 
that  oppofite  poles  are  prefented  to  each  other.  Any  thing, 
therefore,  which  facilitates  this  change  to  polarity,  will  in- 
creafe  the  hardnefs  of  a body.  The  cryftalline  form,  which 
is  common  to  fome  metals,  ftrongly  favours  this  idea  ; fince 
metals  are  always  harder  in  this  ftate,  than  when  their  f Irons 
form,  as  it  is  called,  is  brought  about.  Metals  feem  to  ac- 
quire the  greateft  hardnefs  by  cooling  rapidly,  through  a 
great  range  of  temperature.  It  is  in  this  change,  there- 
fore, that  the  particles  acquire  the  greateft  polarity,  and  by 
which  the  body  becomes  the  moil  brittle  and  elaftic.  Indeed 
it  is  on  the  principle  of  polarity  only,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  explain  the  elalticity  of  bodies.  Heat  appears  to  be  the 
ir.oft  efficacious  in  deftroying  the  polar  property.  The  body 
would,  however,  regain  it  by  rapid  cooling  ; but  by  flow 
cooling,  it  is  rendered  foft  to  the  greateft  degree  of  which  it 
is  capable,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  malleable  and  inelaftic. 

Tiie  hardnefs  of  metals,  when  they  have  been  annealed, 
may  be  confiderably  increafed  by  hammering,  rolling,or  wire- 
drawing. This  change  appears  to  be  brought  about  merely 
by  condenfation.  The  fmall  degree  of  polarity  left  in  the 
particles  will  exhibit  itfelf  in  the  elafticity,  when  the  parti- 
cles are  brought  nearer  together.  It  will  be  equally  evident 
that  the  particles  will  be  attrafted  with  more  force,  and  that 
the  hardnefs  will  be  increafed.  The  hammering  does  not 
appear  to  inc  eafe  the  hardnefs  of  a body  which  has  affumed 
the  cryftalline  form,  under  which  the  greateft  polar  power  is 
fuppofed  to  exift,  but.  rather  to  diminifli  it.  If  a piece  of 
fteel  plate,  which  has  been  hardened  and  tempered,  be  ham- 
mered carefully,  the  elafticity  and  hardnefs  become  lefs. 
Upon  heating  it,  however,  till  it  becomes  blue,  the  elafti- 
city returns.  The  hammering,  in  this  inftance,  deranges  the 
poles  of  the  particles,  which  the  flight  heat  reftores  to  their 
proper  pofitions. 

From  what  has  been  obferved  it  will  be  eafy  to  infer, 
that  no  metal  can  be  malleable  under  its  cryftalline  or  polar 
form.  Several  of  the  metals  are  fcarcely  fufceptible  of  this 
form  : among  thefe  we  may  enumerate  gold,  filver,  and  lead, 
and,  in  all  probability,  mercury.  Others  are  deprived  of  it, 
and  become  malleable  by  hammering  or  rolling  at  a certain 
temperature.  Of  thefe  are  copper,  brafs,  iron,  fteel,  tin, 
and  zinc.  There  are  other  metals,  indeed  the  greateft  part 
of  them,  which  are  not  capable  of  any  other  than  the  cryf- 
talline form,  and  hence  are  not  malleable.  Of  thefe  we  may 
mention  antimony,  bifmuth,  arfenic,  cobalt,  and  manganele. 
What  ftrengthens  the  idea  that  the  cryftalline  form  is  the 


caufe  of  the  want  of  foftnefs  and  malleability,  is  the  cir- 
cumftance  cf  copper  and  tin  being  feparately  very  foft  and 
malleable  ; though  an  alloy  of  thefe  two  metals  is  as  hard  as 
fteel,  and  does  not  poffefs  the  leal!  malleability.  Call  fteel 
and  bliftered  fteel  are  in  the  cryftalline  form,  till  they  have 
been  hammered  at  a certain  temperature.  In  the  firft  ftate 
they  are  hard  and  brittle  ; in  the  latter,  they  are  flexible,  and 
are  increafed  in  tenacity. 

Brafs  wire  appears  to  undergo  fome  change  in  its  arranre- 
ment,  by  hanging  up  in  a damp  room,  or  in  fituations 
where  the  fumes  of  acids  prevail.  It  becomes  fo  brittle  as 
not  to  admit  of  bending  to  a right  angle.  This  appears  to 
anfe  from  an  incrqafe  in  its  polar  form,  for  heating  it  red- 
hot  partly  reftores  its  malleability. 

The  fulibility  of  metals  is  a very  valuable  property,  fince 
it  not  only  admits  of  their  being  caft  into  almoft  any  form, 
but  the  refufe  can  be  made  into  it3  original  form,  which  al- 
lows of  great  economy. 

Some  metals  are  better  fitted  for  calling  tlian  others.  It 
is  obferved,  that  ai!  thofe  metals  of  which  we  have  fpoken 
as  being  fufceptible  of  the  cryftalline  form,  are  the  heft 
calculated  to  take  fine  impreflions.  At  that  point  in  which 
the  metal  paffes  from  the  liquid  to  the  folid  form,  a fudderv 
expanfion  takes  place,  by  which  the  volume  is  increafed,  and, 
in  confequence,  prefles  more  ftrongly  again!!  the  fides  of  the 
mould.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  brafs,  caft  iron, 
and  copper  with  tin.  In  forming  alloys  the  moil  fitted  for 
calling,  a fimple  method  offers  itfelf.  Let  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  the  folid  be  as  much  as  poffible  lefs  than  the  liquid. 
In  fuch  bodies  it  will  be  found  that  the  folid  metals  will  float 
upon  the  liquid. 

The  property  which  metals  poffefs  of  reflefting  light,  is 
highly  important  in  the  arts,  fciences,  and  in  common  life. 
The  furfaces  of  many  of  the  metals,  when  they  are  fmooth 
and  polifhed,  reflect  almoft  all  the  light  which  fidls  upon 
them.  White  metals  reflect  more  light  than  thofe  which 
are  coloured.  The  hardeft  metals  are  belt  fitted  for  re- 
flectors, becaufe  they  affume  the  fineft  polifh.  It  has  been 
thought  that  this  property  depended  upon  the  denfity  of 
thefe  fub llances.  This  idea,  however,  feems  incorredt, 
fince  fodium  and  potaflium,  which  are  lefs  denfe  than 
water,  appear  to  poffefs  the  power  of  reflecting  light  equal 
to  many  other  metals.  It  is  the  great  quantity  of  light 
which  they  reflect  to  which  they  owe  their  lullre.  The 
great  facility  with  which  metallic  bodies  conduct  heat  is  of 
incalculable  utility  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  economy  of  human 
life.  The  boiling  of  mod  fluids  would  be  almoft  imprac- 
ticable in  any  other  veffels  than  thofe  of  metal. 

This  property  has  been  applied  to  great  advantage  in  the 
procefs  of  drying  various  articles.  Large  tubes  of  metal, 
being  filled  with  fteam,  are  kept  conftantly  at  nearly  212°. 
The  goods  to  be  dried  are  wrapped  round  the  outfide  of  the 
tube. 

The  metal  gives  its  heat  with  fuch  facility,  as  to  dry  the 
fubftances  upon  it  in  a very  little  time. 

Metals  are  the  beft  conductors  of  electricity,  and  hence 
are  highly  ufeful  in  eleCtrical  lcience,  as  well  as  in  preferving 
the  leffer  conducing  fubftances  from  the  effects  of  lightning. 

The  greater  number  of  the  metals  are  aCted  upon  by  the 
air,  efpecially  when  aided  by  he  at.  Metals  were  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  compou  ds  of  an  earth  combined  with 
phlogifton.  When  thefe  bodies  were  aCted  upon  by  the 
air,  they  fuppofed  that  the  phlogifton  was  feparated,  leaving 
behind  a calx,  or  earth.  The  ancients  did  not  weigh  their 
produCts,  or  elfe  they  would  have  found,  that  although  this 
imaginary  fubftance  phlogdlon  hadefcaped,  yet  therehduum 
was  heavier  than  the  original  metal.  By  the  greater  accu- 
racy 
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racy  of  modern  experimenters,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
metal  is  the  Ample  body,  and  that,  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmofphere,  the  metal  is  converted  into  a fub- 
ftance  of  an  earthy  appearance,  which,  in  modern  chemiflry, 
is  called  an  oxyd  of  the  metal. 

The  bodies  formed  by  the  combination  of  metals  with 
oxygen,  exhibit,  as  well  as  the  metal,  an  ample  field  of  utility 
to  man.  Thefe  bodies,  in  various  forms,  are  valuable  aux- 
iliaries in  the  healing  art.  Some  of  them  conftitute  rich  pig- 
ments of  the  utmoll  importance  to  the  arts.  Others  are 
not  lefs  valuable  to  the  dyer  and  the  .bleacher.  Several 
metallic  oxyds  are  ufed  to  great  advantage  for  polilhing  mar- 
ble, glafs,  and  metals. 

Metals  for  Specula.  See  Speculum. 

Metals,  Colours  from.  As  metals  have  a llrong  texture 
in  their  metalline  form,  fo  they  preferve  their  natural  colours 
durable,  unlefs  corroded  or  difl'olved  by  particular  meri- 
ftruums,  after  which  their  folutions  ilrike  particular  durable 
colours,  or  afford  the  ilrongeft  ibains. 

Iron  difl'olved  in  ftale  fmall  beer  gives  the  beautiful  yellow 
and  different  fhades  of  buff  colour,  ufed  in  printing  linens  and 
cottons,  & c.  When  fublimed  with  fal  ammoniac  it  alfo 
affords  a yellow  ; and  the  common  iron-moulds  made  by  ink 
are  owing  to  the  iron  difl'olved  in  the  copperas  of  which  ink 
is  made. 

Copper  melted  with  zinc  appears  of  a gold  colour ; dif- 
folved  in  aquafortis,  it  affords  a beautifnl  green  ; and  in 
any  alkali  a beautiful  blue.  And  thefe  folutions  may  be 
reduced  to  dry  colours  by  cryflallization  or  evaporation  ; 
and  the  fame  metal,  precipitated  out  of  aquafortis  with 
common  falts,  gives  the  turquoife  colour  to  white  glafs. 
Tin,  a white  or  colourlefs  metal,  affords  a light  blue  colour, 
when  fluxed  with  antimony  and  nitre.  The  fame  metal  is 
neceflary  in  ftriking  the  fcarlet  dye  with  aquafortis  and 
cochineal ; and  its  calx,  by  llrong  infufion,  turns  to  a glafs 
of  an  opal  colour. 

Lead,  corroded  by  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  gives  the  fine 
white  cerufs ; burnt  in  a ftrong  naked  fire,  it  becomes  the 
ftrong  red-lead,  or  minium  ; and  melted  into  a glafs  with 
fand,  is  of  the  hyacinth  colour.  Shaw’s  Lectures,  p.  1 7 1 . 

Silver  being  difl'olved  in  aquafortis,  if  chalk  be  put  to  the 
folution,  turns  of  a beautiful  purple  or  amethyll  colour ; 
and  its  own  folution,  though  pale  as  water,  durably  ltains 
the  nails,  flein,  or  hair,  brown  or  black. 

Quickfilver,  mixed  with  brimftone,  makes  a black  mafs, 
and  this,  by  fublimation,  affords  the  beautiful  red  pigment 
called  cinnabar,  or  vermilion ; and  the  folution  of  quick- 
filvcr  being  precipitated  with  common  fait,  yields  a fnow- 
whitc  powder,  which  alfo  turns  black  by  being  mixed  with 
fulphur. 

Gold,  difl’olved  in  aqua  regia,  affords  a fine  yellow  liquor, 
which  itains  animal  fubftances  beautifully  purple  ; and  if 
the  folution  be  fufficiently  weakened  with  water,  and  mixed 
with  a folution  of  tin,  a fine  red  or  purple  powder  may 
be  procured,  very  ufeful  for  ftaining  of  glafs  and  paltes 
to  a beautiful  red. 

It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  re- 
lating to  the  changes  of  colour  that  take  place  in  pellucid 
colourlefs  fubftances,  that  the  lefs  refrangible  colours  are 
exhibited  by  the  greater  thicknefs  of  air,  water,  and  glafs ; 
and  that  as  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  fubftances  is  diminifhed, 
they  reflect  the  more  refrangible  colours.  Hence  he  infers, 
that  nothing  more  is  requifite  for  producing  all  the  colours 
of  natural  bodies,  than  the  feveral  fizes  and  denfities  of 
their  particles.  Accordingly  he  attributes  the  colours  of 
permanently  coloured  bodies  to  the  fame  caufe  by  which 
they  were  produced  in  colourlefs  fubftances,  viz.  to  the 
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various  thickneffes  of  their  component  particles.  But  no 
experiments  were  made  on  permanently  coloured  bodies,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  opinion, 
till  the  ingenious  Mr.  Delaval  dire&ed  his  attention  to  this 
fubjeft.  From  obferving  the  circumftances  above  recited, 
and  more  largely  llluftrated  under  the  article  Colours,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that,  if  permanently  coloured  bodies  are 
fubjedl  to  the  fame  laws  as  tranfparent  colourlefs  fubftances 
are,  all  fuch  permanently  coloured  bodies,  whenever  the 
fize  of  their  particles  is  diminifhed,  fhould  undergo  a change 
of  colour,  by  afeending  from  the  lefs  refrangible  to  the  more 
refrangible  colours  ; and  that  fuch  bodies,  w'hen  the  fize  of 
their  particles  is  augmented,  ftiould  undergo  a contrary 
change,  their  colour  in  this  cafe  defeending  from  the  more 
refrangible  to  the  lefs  refrangible  colours.  In  order  to 
confirm  this  conclufion,  he  made  a great  variety  of  experi  • 
ments  with  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  fubjefts,  whereby 
the  fize  of  their  particles,  upon  which  their  colours  depend, 
might  be  diminifhed  or  increafed.  The  methods  which  he 
ufed,  in  order  to  diminifh  the  fize  of  the  particles  of  thofe 
bodies  which  were  the  fubjeft  of  inquiry,  were  by  diflolving, 
attenuating,  &c.  by  means  of  chemical  folvents,  heat,  putre- 
faction, dilution,  &c.  The  contrary  effe&s  were  brought 
about  by  fuch  means  as  are  known  to  condenfe,  incraffate, 
or  unite  the  particles  of  bodies  into  larger  maffes,  as  by 
coagulation,  precipitation,  evaporation,  by  diminifhing  the 
force  of  the  folvents,  See.  The  metals  afforded  him  nume- 
rous inftances  in  confirmation  of  the  do&rine  above  ex- 
plained ; for  almoft  every  operation,  to  which  they  are  fub- 
je&,  exhibits  a change  of  colour  correfponditig  to  this  doc- 
trine. This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the 
imperfeft  metals ; for  every  change  of  their  texture  is  ac- 
companied by  a corfefpondent  change  of  colour.  We  cax 
only  enumerate  fome  of  the  principal  refults  which  Mr.  Dc- 
laval  obtained  from  a great  number  of  well-condufted  ex- 
periments. Thus,  the  green  vitriol  of  iron  is  changed,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of  its  folvent  part,  by  expofing 
it  to  a ftrong  heat,  &c.  to  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  purple  \ 
and  by  a contrary  procefs,  viz.  by  a farther  attenuation,  by 
means  of  the  phlogifticatcd  lixivium,  in  the  procefs  of 
Prufiian  blue,  &c.  the  colour  of  the  iron  afeends  from 
green  to  blue  ; fo  that  all  the  primary  colours  are  produced 
from  the  fame  metal,  in  proportion  as  its  particles  are  atte- 
nuated or  incraffated.  It  appears,  likewife,  that  when  iron 
is  divided  into  very  fmall  parts  by  means  of  a large  quantity 
of  glafs,  and  by  a violent  heat,  its  colour  is  blue  ; but  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  lefs  divided,  by  the  mixture  of  a fmaller 
quantity  of  glafs,  or  the  application  of  lefs  heat,  its  colour* 
are  green,  yellow,  and  red.  From  iron  difl'olved  in  its  fe- 
veral menftrua,  colours  are  produced  in  proportion  as  the 
folvent  power  of  thofe  menftrua  is  greater  or  lefs.  Thus, 
iron  difl'olved  in  its  ftrongeft  acid  folvent,  the  vitriolic  acid, 
gives  green  ; in  its  weaker  acid  folvents,  the  marine  and 
nitrous  acids,  yellow  and  orange ; and  in  its  weakeft  acid 
folvents,  the  vegetable  acids,  red.  The  colours  of  the 
calces  of  iron  precipitated  from  its  folution  in  the  vitriolic 
and  nitrous  acid,  defeend  from  green  to  yellow,  and  from 
yellow  to  red ; whereas  the  changes  of  colour  arifing  from 
the  folution  of  thefe  calces,  proceed  in  a contrary  order, 
and  afeend.  Mineral  fubftances  are  alfo  frequently  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  and  their  colours  correfpond  with  the 
ftate  of  the  iron  contained  in  them. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  colours  of  the  folution  of  mer- 
cury in  the  nitrous  acid  vary,  in  proportion  as  the  folvent 
is  extricated  from  it,  from  yellow'  to  orange,  and  then  to 
red.  Thus  alfo,  thofe  fubftances  which  have  the  greateft 
affinity  with  the  acid  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  produced 
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by  the  folution  of  mercury  in  the  marine  acid,  difengage 
from  its  folution  a red  precipitate  ; and  thofe,  whofe  af- 
finity with  it  is  lefs,  produce  a yellow  ohe.  But  thefe 
colours  are  liable  to  fome  variation,  according  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  acid  in  the  folution.  Mercury  diflolvcd 
in  the  vitriolic  and  in  the  vegetable  acids,  exhibits,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  folvent  is  taken  from  it,  the  fame  colours 
which,  under  fimilar  circumftances,  are  afforded  by  that  metal 
diffolved  in  the  other  acids.  All  thefe  mercurial  prepara- 
tions become  red,  when  they  are  deprived  of  the  principal  part 
of  their  menftruum  ; and  mercury  calcined  by  heat,  without 
the  addition  of  any  acid,  acquires  the  fame  colour.  Its 
colour,  however,  is  fubjed  to  variation,  from  the  adion  of 
its  folvents ; and  thus  the  phofphoric  acid  changes  the  red 
to  yellow  and  white.  The  fame  law'  obtains  in  the  changes 
of  colour  to  which  the  mineral  manganefe  is  fubjed  ; for 
Mr.  Delaval  found,  that  by  means  of  the  different  degrees 
of  power  in  the  feveral  folvents,  thefe  colours  were  produced 
in  their  regular  prifmatic  order,  viz.  yellow,  green,  blue, 
purple,  and  red.  The  various  phenomena  of  the  lympathetic 
ink  of  M.  Hellot  conform  to  the  fame  law,  and  are  urged 
by  Mr.  Delaval  as  arguments  to  ellablifh  it.  Heat  and 
cold,  he  obferves,  are  not  neceffary  agents  in  the  production 
or  fuppreffion  of  the  colour.  But  it  appears,  that  the  altera- 
tions are  effected  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  attracted  by  the 
faline  matter  when  cold,  and  expelled  from  it  when  heated. 
When  this  ink  is  expofed  to  a moderate  heat,  in  a white 
China  cup,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  water  is 
evaporated,  the  faline  matter  becomes  green.  This  co- 
lour arifes  from  a fuperfluous  quantity  of  the  marine  acid, 
which  foon  flies  off,  and  leaves  the  remaining  part  blue, 
flightly  inclining  to  green.  It  alfo  forms  a hard  dry  mafs, 
which,  in  a few  minutes  after  its  removal  from  the  fire, 
grows  moift,  and  affumes  a light  red  colour.  Thefe  altera- 
tions may  be  often  renewed,  by  alternately  heating  and 
cooling  the  coloured  matter  ; which  does  not  again  become 
green,  after  the  fuperfluous  marine  acid  is  once  evaporated. 
But  a drop  of  fpirit  of  fait,  added  to  the  red  or  blue  mafs, 
immediately  renders  it  green.  When  preparations  of  cobalt 
are  aded  upon  merely  by  heat,  the  order  of  the  changes  of 
colour  effected  in  them,  is  fuch  as,  in  other  inftances,  con- 
flantly  arifes irom  that  means  of  attenuation.  Thus,  when 
the  yellow  folution  of  this  mineral,  in  the  marine  acid,  is 
heated,  it  afTumes  a green  colour,  palling  from  a lefs  to  a 
more  refrangible  colour.  When  this  folution  is  cooled,  the 
yellow  is  reitored. 

Mr.  Delaval  obferves,  that  as  the  inflammable  matter,  in 
the  entire  metals,  ads  flrongly  on  the  rays  of  light,  it  is 
neceffary  to  calcine  or  to  divide  them  into  extremely  minute 
particles,  in  order  to  examine  feparately  the  adion  of  the 
calx,  or  fixed  matter,  on  the  rays  of  light.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  examine  ail  the  metals  in  the  like  circumftances, 
by  reducing  them  into  the  fmalleft  particles,  and  depriving 
them  of  their  phlogifton  as  much  as  poffible,  he  expofed 
each  of  them,  united  with  , a proper  quantity  of  the  pureft 
glafs,  without  any  additional  ingredient,  to  the  greateft  de- 
gree of  fire  which  they  are  capable  of  bearing,  without 
having  all  colour  whatever  deftroyed.  In  this  ftate  it  ap- 
pears, from  a variety  of  experiments  and  fails,  that  they 
adua'ly  do,  without  any  exception,  exhibit  colour  in  the 
order  of  their  denfities  as  follow  : gold,  red  ; lead,  orange  ; 
filver,  yellow  ; copper,  green ; and  iron,  blue.  He  has 
alfo  Ihewn  that  the  other  preparations  of  the  metals,  viz. 
their  folutions,  precipitates,  cryftals,  &c.  do  for  the  moll 
part  exhibit  the  fame  colour,  in  the  order  of  their  denfities, 
though  not  fo  invariably  as  their  glaffes  ; fome  imall  vari- 
ation of  colour  happening  in  the  more  impeded  metals,  pro- 
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bably  from  a change  of  denfity  in  their  different  preparations. 
Thus,  gold  acquires  a red  colour,  by  a minute  divifion  of  its 
particles,  without  any  addition.  In  the  procefs  of  calcining 
lead  in  the  furnace,  the  firlt  of  the  primary  colours  which 
it  acquires  is  yellow  ; the  calx  palling  from  that  colour 
through  orange  into  red  This  variety  of  colours  proceeds 
from  the  imperfedion  of  the  metal ; which,  probably,  dur- 
ing its  calcination  (as  our  author  fuppofed),  receives  a 
fmall  portion  of  phlogifton,  as  well  as  air  ; for  the  effed 
of  fuch  an  union  mull  probably  be  a change  of  colour  from 
orange  to  red  : as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  Ihewn,  that  bodies 
reflect  more  ftrongly  in  proportion  as  they  poffefs  more 
phlogifton  ; and  that  the  lefs  refrangible  colours  require  a 
greater  powrer  to  reflect  them.  The  preparations  of  filver 
are  yeilow  ; the  two  moft  imperfed  metals,  copper  and  iron, 
being  very  ealily  aded  upon  by  almoft  all  menftrua,  the  colours 
of  their  folutions,  &c.  viz.  green  and  blue,  are  apt  to  change 
into  each  other’s  order  ; the  copper  in  fome  folvents  becom- 
ing blue,  and  the  iron  green,  and  in  other  folvents  vice  verfd  ; 
which  probably  depends  on  the  increafe  or  diminution  of 
their  denfities.  The  preparations,  &c.  of  mercury  have 
been  already  examined.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  platina  be- 
ing nearly  equal  to  'hat  of  gold,  it  is  found,  agreeably  to 
the  Newtoi  ian  dodrine,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Delaval,  that 
the  precipitates  and  cryftals  obtained  from  folutions  of  this 
metal  are  red  ; and  that  a folution  of  it  in  aqua  regia  to 
perfect  faturation  is  of  a dark  red,  though,  when  diluted, 
yellow'.  Delaval’s  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Caufe  of 
the  Changes  ol  Colours  in  opaque  and  coloured  Bodies,  &c. 
I777>  pafiim.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lv.  art.  3,  p.  to,  &c. 

Metals,  Fluxes  of.  See  Flux. 

Metals,  Granulation  of.  See  Granulation. 

Metals,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  furnifh  medicines  of  con- 
fiderable  importance  and  utility.  Although  the  operation 
of  the  pure  metals  on  the  animal  fyftem  is  merely  mecha- 
nical, yet  when  they  undergo  oxydation,  or  are  changed  by- 
acids  into  the  ftate  of  falts,  they  acquire  a high  degree  of 
activity,  and  become  effectual  remedies  in  many  diforders, 
when  they  are  judicioufly  adminiftered.  Mercury  and  tin 
have,  indeed,  been  employed  in  their  metallic  ftate.  For  what 
purpofes  and  with  what  effed  they  have  been  fo  ufed,  we 
ftate  under  the  articles  Mercury  and  Tin.  But  metals  are 
more  generally  and  with  greater  efficacy  previoufly  combined 
with  oxygen,  acids,  fulphtir,  & c.  This  is  the  cafe  with 

refped  to  antimony,  arfenic,  bifmuth,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
mercury,  filver,  and  zinc.  This  combination,  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes,  is  effected  either  by  the  adion  of  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  with  an  increafed  degree  of  temperature ; or  by 
deflagration  with  nr  rate  of  potafs ; or  by  the  action  of  w-ater ; 
or  by  folution  in  an  acid,  the  acid  being  fubfequently 
abftraded  by  an  alkali,  or  by  fome  fubltance  for  which  it  has 
a greater  affinity  than  it  has  for  the  oxyd  of  the  metal. 
When  oxygen  is  united  with  a metallic  bafe,  or  the  com- 
bination denominated  oxydation  take-  place,  in  whatever 
mode  it  is  effected,  and  oxyds  of  metals  are  thus  obtained, 
they  are  found  to  lofe  their  luftre,  tenacity,  inflammability, 
and  other  metallic  properties,  and  they  are  changed  into 
earth-like  fubltances,  the  weight  of  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  portion  of  metal  that  has  been  employed.  The 
activity  of  the  oxyds  of  me  als  011  the  animal  fyftem  de- 
pends, with  a few  exceptions,  on  the  q antity  of  oxygen 
with  which  they  are  combined.  Metals,  in  confequence  of 
oxydation,  become  capable  of  uniting  with  acids,  and  form- 
ing fo  uble  falts.  The  “ metallic  falts,”  therefore,  are  oxyds 
combined  with  acids,  w'hetherthe  oxyd,  previoufly  prepared, 
be  diffolved  in  an  acid,  or  the  fait  be  the  product  of  the  di- 
red  folution  of  a metal  in  an  acid.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the 
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metal  firft  gains  oxygen,  either  from  a part  of  the  acid  itfelf, 
or  from  the  water,  or  the  air,  which  it  decompofes ; and 
the  oxyd,  thus  formed,  is  then  difTolved  by  the  remainder  of 
the  acid.  “ The  properties  of  the  metallic  falts  are  much 
varied  by  the  previous  degree  of  oxydizement  of  the  me- 
tals ; and  this  is  a point,  the  fixing  of  which  in  pharma- 
ceutical operations  is  of  the  firft  practical  importance  ; for 
if  in  all  the  indefinite  degrees  of  oxydizement  the  metallic 
oxyds  combine  with  acids  ; the  refulting  falts  muft  vary 
in  as  many  fhades  as  exift  between  the  maximum  and  mi- 
nimum of  oxydizement.  In  the  preparation  of  the  metallic 
falts,  therefore,  the  fame  drift  attention  is  requifite  in  fol- 
lowing one  eftablifhed  and  approved  procefs.” — “ Many  of 
the  metallic  falts  are  altered  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere  ; 
feme  efflorefce  and  attraft  oxygen  ; fome  are  altered  in  their 
properties  by  moifture ; and  others  are  reduced  by  the 
aftion  of  light  ; hence,  all  of  them  ought  to  be  kept  in 
well-ftopped  glafs  bottles ; and  perhaps  thefe  always  fhould 
be  either  made  of  green  glafs,  or  otherwife  rendered  opaque. 
In  compofitions  which  require  thefe  falts  to  be  difTolved  in 
water,  difldled  or  filtered  rain-water  fhould  always  be  em- 
ployed ; and  much  attention  is  requifite  to  avoid  combining 
them  with  incompatible  fubftances,  which  may  either  che- 
mically decompofe  them,  or  alter  their  medicinal  properties.” 
(Todd's  London  Difpenfatory,  8vo.  1811.)  For  the  prin- 
cipal metallic  preparations  ufed  in  medicine,  fee  the  feveral 
metals,  viz.  Antimony,  Arsenic,  &c.  and  alfo  the  names 
of  thefe  preparations  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet.  But  for  a fuller  account  of  them,  with  the  in- 
ftruftions  for  combining  them  given  in  the  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin  difpenfatories,  we  refer  to  the  compre- 
henfive  and  ufeful  publication  already  cited.  Part  iii. 

Metal,  Prince's.  See  Copter,  Goho-cohured  Metal , 
and  Tombac. 

This  metal  derives  its  name  from  prince  Rupert,  whom 
fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  it,  in  1680. 
But  the  greateft  perfeftion  this  metal  was  ever  brought  to, 
was  by  two  Frenchmen,  M.  La  Croix,  and  M.  Le  Blanc. 
Their  methods  of  making  the  compolition,  though  both 
beautiful,  were  very  different.  M.  Le  Blanc’s  was  the 
brighteft,  and  of  the  moft  elegant  and  lively  colour  ; but 
M.  La  Croix’s  was  greatly  fuperior  to  that  in  duftility  and 
foftnefs,  fo  that  it  was  very  eaiily  malleable. 

M.  La  Croix  invented  a fort  of  varnifh  or  lacquer  for  his 
metal,  which  added  a fomewhat  deeper  tinge  to  it,  as  it 
was  naturally  rather  too  pale  ; and  had  this  farther  ad- 
vantage, that  while  it  remained  on  the  metal,  it  preferved 
it  from  ruft  or  decay.  This  is  a very  material  point  in 
regard  to  a metal  of  which  copper  is  the  bafis,  fince  that 
is,  of  all  metals,  moft  fubjeft  to  be  injured  by  the  air, 
or  by  the  contadt  of  liquids  of  almoft  any  kind.  M. 
Le  Blanc’s  metal  is  of  a deeper,  yet  equally  lively  colour, 
and  remarkably  bright ; and  is  of  fuch  a temper  as  to  be 
admirably  fitted  for  working.  The  whole  hiftory  of  thefe 
metals  is,  certainly,  that  they  are  compofed  of  zinc  and 
copper  in  different  proportions  the  one  to  the  other  ; but 
it  is  not  eafy,  without  the  help  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, to  determine  what  is  to  be  the  true  proportion  for 
either. 

The  microfcope,  however,  (hews  a manifeft  difference, 
which  may  lead  fomewhat  towards  it ; for  the  metal  of  La 
Croix  is  feen  to  be  compofed  merely  of  a number  of  irre- 
gular ftrix,  while  the  other  is  difeovered  to  confift  of  always 
two  regular  beds  of  them,  which  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
piece  ; hence  it  is  that  this  is  always  brittle,  and  will  not 
well  polifh.  The  fabric  of  thefe  metals  was  long  kept  a 
fecret  j but  it  was  always  to  be  difeovered  by  melting  it  in 


a crucible  in  a ftrong  fire,  when  it  always  fent  up  plain 
flowers  of  zinc,  and  the  remaining  metal  appeared  no  other 
than  copper  altered  by  calamine ; that  is,  common  brafs. 
Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1732. 

Metal,  Bed,  is  a compofition  of  copper  and  tin  melted 
together.  See  Copper. 

Metals,  Blueing  of.  See  Blueing  of  Iron. 

Metals,  Painting  on.  See  Painting. 

Metals,  Rvfi  of.  See  Rust. 

Metals,  Line  of.  On  Gunter’s  feftor  are  fometimes 
two  lines  thus  called,  and  noted  with  the  charafters  of  the 
feven  metals,  ©,  T? , 2>  S > and  2f.  ; their  ufe  is, 

to  give  the  proportions  between  the  feveral  metals  as  to  their 
magnitudes  and  weights.  See  Sector. 

Metals,  Tinfture  of.  See  Tincture. 

Metal,  Over,  in  Gunnery.  When  the  mouth  of  a piece 
of  ordnance,  in  difparting  it,  lies  higher  than  the  breech,  it 
is  then  faid  to  be  “ laid  over  metal.” 

Metal,  Under,  is  when  the  mouth  of  a piece  of  ord- 
nance lies  lower  than  the  breech. 

Metal,  Right  with.  When  a piece  of  ordnance  lies  truly 
level,  point-blank,  or  right  with  the  breech,  it  is  faid  to  lie 
“ right  with  its  metal.” 

Metals,  Superficies  of,  denotes  the  furface  or  outfide  of  a 
gun. 

Metal,  in  Heraldry.  There  are  two  metals  ufed  in  he- 
raldry, by  way  of  colours,  viz.  gold  and  filver ; in  blazon 
called  or  and  argent.  See  Colour. 

In  the  common  painting  of  arms,  thefe  metals  are  repre- 
fented  by  white  and  yellow,  which  are  the  natural  colours  of 
thofe  metals. 

In  engraving,  gold  is  expreffed  by  dotting  the  coat,  5cc. 
all  over  ; and  filver  by  leaving  it  quite  blank. 

It  is  a general  rule  in  heraldry,  never  to  place  metal  upon 
metal,  nor  colour  on  colour ; fo  that  if  the  field  be  of  one 
of  the  metals,  the  bearing  muft  be  of  fome  colour,  and  vice 
verfd  ; otherwife  the  arms  are  falfe  : though  this  rule  admit* 
of  fome  exceptions. 

METALEPSIS,  in  Rhetoric,  is  a figure  in  which  two 
or  more  tropes,  and  thofe  of  a different  kind,  are  contained 
under  one  word ; fo  that  feveral  gradations,  or  intervening 
fenfes,  come  between  the  word  that  is  expreffed,  and  the 
thing  defigned  by  it.  Thus,  when  Sylla  fays  of  Julius 
Caefar,  In  one  Cafar  there  are  many  Mariufes.  Suet,  in  Vit. 
c.  1.  This  is  a metalepfis.  So  when  Virgil  deferibing  that 
part  of  the  African  coaft,  where  ./Eneas  arrived  with  his 
fhips,  fays,  A dark  wood  hung  over  it,  /En.  lib.  i.  ver.  665  ; 
and  in  the  words  of  Dido,  /En.  lib.  iv.  ver.  664,  the  fame 
figure  is  ufed.  Thus,  the  Roman  phrafe  of  “ Fuit,”  or 
“ Vixit,”  expreffes  that  a perfon  was  dead.  “ Fuit  Ilium 
et  ingens  gloria  Dardanidum”  fignifies,  by  metalepfis,  that 
the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

METALLIC,  or  Metalline,  an  adjeftive  applied  to 
any  thing  that  bears  a relation  to  metals. 

Metallic  Germination,  Mines,  Vegetation,  and  Vitriols. 
See  the  refpeftive  fubftantives. 

Metallic  Solutions,  in  Agriculture , fuch  fluids  as  con- 
tain fome  fort  of  metal  fufpended  in  them  in  the  ftate  of 
folution  or  diffufion.  Thefe  forts  of  liquids  were  formerly 
fuppofed  to  have  a highly  noxious  or  poifonous  effeft  when 
applied  to  plants  as  manures  and  taken  up  as  food  ; but 
fome  late  experiments  made  by  Dr.  George  Pearfon  feem  to 
lead  to  a different  conclufion. 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  remarks  of  profeffor  Bar- 
ton of  America,  who,  in  a letter  to  the  doftor,  dates  his  hav- 
ing been  feveral  years  engaged  in  an  extenfive  feries  of  expe- 
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riments  relative  to  the  effefts  of  various  ftimulant  fubftances, 
fuch  as  camphor,  &c.  upon  vegetables,  as  well  as  on  the 
abiorption  of  certain  powerful  mineral  fubftances  into  the 
organical  fyftem  of  vegetables.  “ In  numerous  inftances, 
he  has  fubje&ed  the  items  and  leaves  of  plants,  young  and 
old,  large  and  fmall,  to  the  influence  of  the  fulphats  of 
iron  and  copper,  and  has  found  that  both  of  thefe  metallic 
falts  are  very  greedily  abforbed  by  vegetables,  infomuch 
that  he  has  detefted  the  prefence  of  iron  in  the  veflels  of 
a branch  of  a mulberry,  at  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet 
above  the  place  of  immerfion  in  a folution  of  the  fulphat 
of  this  metal.” 

He  intends  to  communicate  a full  account  of  his  experi- 
ments to  the  public  in  two  memoirs.  But  fuggefts,  in  the 
mean  while,  that  the  fulphat  of  iron  applied  to  vegetables  in 
the  manner  he  has  mentioned,  “ is  only  a poifon  like  almoft 
every  thing  elfe,  from  the  over  dofe,”  as  mentioned  by  the 
doftor.  “ In  feveral  of  his  experiments,  the  branches  of 
vegetables  that  were  placed  in  veflels  containing  folutions  of 
the  fulphat  of  iron  and  copper,  lived  longer  and  exhibited 
more  figns  of  vigour  than  fimilar  branches  that  were 
placed  in  equal  quantities  of  Ample  water.  It  is  true, 

that  in  many  other  experiments  thefe  metallic  falts  proved 
fatal  to  his  plants,  but  this  was  when  he  employed  too 
large  a dofe.  In  like  manner  he  has  found  feveral  years 
ago  that  camphor,  by  greatly  ftimulating,  often  kills  ve- 
getables ; and  yet  when  properly  dofed  this  is  a very  whole- 
fome  ftimulant  to  plants  ; he  had  alfo  found  that  large 
dofes  of  nitre  (which  is  unqueftionably  a powerful  ftimu- 
lant both  with  relpeft  to  animals  and  vegetables)  produce 
an  appearance  like  genuine  gangrene  in  the  leaves  of  vege- 
tables ; and  yet  it  is  certain  that  nitre,  when  it  is  judi- 
cioufly  dofed,  may  be  made  to  greatly  afiift  the  healthy 
vegetation  of  plants. 

METALLOID,  in  Chemljlry, a name  given  to  thofe  metals 
which  have  been  obtained  from  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  fome  of 
the  earths.  Thefe  bodies  are  fo  completely  metallic,  that  they 
may,  with  the  utinoft  propriety,  be  clafied  with  the  other 
metals,  and  fuch  a diftimftion  will  therefore  be  unneceflary. 

The  metalloid  faid  to  be  obtained  from  ammonia  appears 
to  have  been  given  up  by  chemifts.  It  was  faid  to  be  pro- 
duced by  applying  a globule  of  mercury  at  the  negative  end 
of  a Galvanic  battery,  in  contact  with  an  ammoniacal  fait. 
The  mercury  became  of  four  or  five  times  its  original  vo- 
lume, and  in  the  form  of  a foft  folid.  When  this  fubftance  is 
expofed  to  the  air,  or  thrown  into  water,  the  mercury  affumes 
its  original  volume,  and  ammonia  and  hydrogen  are  exhaled. 
Thefe  appearances  led  Mr.  (fir  FI.)  Davy  to  conceive  that 
the  ammonia,  like  the  other  alkalies,  contained  a metallic  bafe ; 
and  that  during  the  Galvanic  energy,  this  metallic  bafe  had 
been  feparated,  and  had  alloyed  itfelt  with  the  mercury.  From 
the  great  increal'e  of  volume,  without  a perceptible  increafe 
of  weight,  the  fpecilic  gravity  of  this  fuppofed  bafe  was 
deemed  inconceivably  fmall.  Mr.  Davy  was  more  warranted 
in  drawing  this  conclufion  from  fome  experiments,  in  which 
it  appeared  that  ammonia  contained  oxygen.  This,  faift, 
however,  has  been  difproved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Henry,  and  by  thofe  of  Berrhollet,  jun.  namely,  that  ammo- 
nia contains  oxygen.  The  light  amalgam  produced  in  elec- 
trifying an  ammoniacal  fait  with  mercury',  has  been  exa- 
mined by  Gay  Luflac  and  Thenard,  in  their  work  entitled 
<l  Recherches  Phyfico-Chimiques,”  tom.  i.  p.  52.  The 
chemifts  confider  the  amalgam  merely  a compound  of  mer- 
cury', with  hydrogen  and  ammonia.  The  phenomena  which 
attend  this  proceis  are  in  favour  of  fuch  an  opinion.  Oxygen 
is  given  out  in  abundance  at  the  oolitive  wire,  while  a very 
little  gas  is  obferved  at  the  negative  wire,  except  when  themcr- 


cury  is  removed.  The  writer  of  this  article,  feven  years  ago, 
difeovered  that  when  a wire  coated  with  mercury  is  on  the  ne- 
gative fide  in  pure  water,  a much  lefs  quantity  of  hydrogen 
is  evolved  than  what  might  be  expected  from  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  at  the  other  wire  ; and  if  the  battery  be  not  of  to- 
lerable ftrength,  no  hydrogen  at  all  appears. 

In  the  decompofition  of  the  amalgam,  they  found  that 
the  ammonia  was  to  the  hydrogen  as  28  to  23. 

On  the  ground  that  mercury  has  the  property  of  combining 
with  hydrogen,  and  from  the  great  levity  of  the  bafes  of 
potafti  and  foda,  Mr.  Murray  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  fub- 
ftances are  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  fome  metallic  bafe, 
with  which  we  are  not  as  yet  acquainted.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  obferves,  that  in  the  decompofition  of  potafti  and 
foda,  no  hydrogen  is  given  out  at  the  negative  wire,  al- 
though water  is  prefent  ; he  therefore  concludes  that  the  hy- 
drogen  muft  combine  with  the  metal.  It  muft  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  during  the  decompofition  of  any  me- 
tallic oxyd  by  Galvanifm,  no  hydrogen  is  given  out,  although 
water  is  prefent. 

The  metalloid  obtained  from  barytes  has  not  been  noticed 
under  that  article,  becaufe  thefe  difeoveries  have  all  been 
made  fince  that  part  of  this  work  was  publilhed. 

Soon  after  the  difeovery  of  potaflium  and  fodium,  Mr. 
Davy  fubjedted  barytes  to  the  fame  decompofing  power.  He 
firft  expofed  the  moiftened  earth  in  contact  with  mercury  to 
the  Galvanic  battery.  He  found  that  the  mercury  loft  much 
of  its  fluidity  by  being  alloyed  with  a metal.  This  amal- 
gam, on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  became  covered  with  a 
cruft  of  barytes.  When  the  fame  was  thrown  into  water, 
hydrogen  gas  was  evolved,  and  barytes  formed.  This 
proved  the  prefence  of  a metallic  fubftance,  capable  of  de- 
compofing water,  which  was  the  bafe  of  barytes.  Mr. 
Davy  next  mixed  the  moiftened  earth  with  one-third  its 
weight  of  red  oxyd  of  mercury,  and  placed  them  upon  a 
plate  of  platina  in  a fmall  cavity,  where  was  lodged  a glo- 
bule of  mercury.  Thefe  materials  being  covered  with  a thin 
film  of  naphtha,  the  plate  was  connefted  with  the  pofitive 
fide  of  the  battery,  the  mercury  with  the  negative,  the 
two  metals  being  feparated  by  the  earth  and  the  red  oxyd  of 
mercury.  By  the  influence  of  a powerful  battery  an  amalgam 
was  foon  formed.  This  amalgam  was  then  introduced  into  a 
bent  glafs  tube,  and  the  mercury  diftilled  off.  Although 
the  heat  was  raifed  to  rednefs,  it  was  (till  rather  uncertain 
whether  the  bafe  was  perfe&ly  pure. 

Mr.  Davy  has  given  the  name  of  barium  to  this  metallic  fub- 
ftance. It  is  a white  metal  of  the  colour  of  filver,  different 
from  potaflium.  It  is  folid  at  the  common  temperature, 
but  becomes  liquid  at  a heat  a little  fhort  of  rcdnels.  It  is 
not  volatile  at  a red  heat.  When  expofed  to  the  air  it  foon 
abforbs  oxygen,  becomes  tarniftied,  and  ultimately  fa. Is 
down  in  the  ftate  of  white  powder,  having  returned  to  its 
original  ftate  by  the  abforption  of  oxygen.  When  this  me- 
tal is  thrown  into  water,  the  latter  is  decompofed  with  great 
rapidity,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  barytes  formed.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  this  metal  is  greater  than  that  of  potaflium 
or  fodium,  fince  it  finks  in  water,  and  even  111  fulphuric  acid. 

Mr.  Davy  thinks  its  fpecific  gravity  four  or  five  times  that 
of  water.  Barium  appears  to  be  a malleable  metal,  fince  it 
is  capable  of  being  flattened  at  the  common  temperature. 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  with  which  it  combines  has 
not  been  afeertained.  If  barytes  be  the  firft  oxyd  of  barium, 
and  the  weight  of  atom  of  barytes  be  68,  the  proportion 

68  too  r , 

will  be  — = 5 or  10. per  cent,  of  oxygen,  nearly. 
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For  the  reft  of  the  metalloids,  fee  the  refpeftive  earths  and 
cilkcilics* 

METALLORUM  Crocus,  Mater , and  Sulphur.  See 
the  refpe&ive  articles. 

METALLURGY,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  art 
of  working  metals  under  all  circumftanees.  In  its  more  li- 
mited meaning,  it  is  confined  to  the  art  of  feparating  metals 
from  their  ores.  Since,  however,  thefe  proceffes  are  given 
at  full  length  under  the  heads  of  the  metals  refpettive- 
ly,  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  fay  more  under  this  article.  Sec 
Assaying  and  Smelting. 

ME TAMORPHISTS,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hi/lory,  a feft 
of  heretics  in  the  fixteenth  century,  whofe  diftinguifhing 
tenet  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was,  upon  his  afcen- 
fion  into  heaven,  changed  and  metamorphofed  into  God. 

METAMORPHOSIS,  Ms1*|uop$ax»j,  formed  of 
change,  or  i-emoval  from  one  place  or  ftate  to  another,  and 
form,  or  figure,  transformation,  the  change  of  a per- 
fon  or  thing  into  another  form. 

The  ancients  held  two  kinds  of  metamorphofes  ; the  one 
real,  the  other  apparent.  The  metamorphofis  of  Jupiter 
into  a bull,  and  of  Minerva  into  an  old  woman,  were  only 
apparent.  That  of  Lycaon  into  a wolf,  and  of  Arachne 
into  a fpider,  and  the  like,  they  fay,  were  of  the  real 
kind. 

Mod  of  the  ancient  metamorphofes  include  fome  allegori- 
cal meaning,  relating  either  to  phyfics  or  morality.  Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes  is  a colleftion  of  hiftori^s  of  fuch  trans- 
formations, poetically  related.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion 
that  a great  part  of  the  ancient  philofophy  is  couched  under 
them  ; and  Dr.  Hooke  has  made  an  attempt  to  unriddle  and 
lay  open  the  hidden  meanings  of  feveral  of  them. 

METAPARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo  ; 70  miles  S.E.  of  Nagara. 

METAPEDIUM,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  a kind  of  ftone,  called  by  others  metatarfum, 
and  fuppofed  to  imitate  a human  foot.  It  is  only  a lufus  na- 
turae in  the  formation  of  a common  pebble. 

METAPHOR,  Metaphora,  /xETKfo^a,  tranflation,  or 
dif placing,  of  fxsra,  trans,  and  £spiu,  / bear,  or  carry,  in  Rhe- 
toric, a figure  of  fpeech,  or  a fpecies  of  trope,  whereby  a 
word  is  transferred  from  its  proper  signification  to  another, 
different  from  it,  by  reafon  of  fome  fimilitude  between  them  ; 
or  whereby  the  proper  denomination  of  one  thing  is  applied 
to  another  ; which  other  thing  is  more  elegantly  explained 
by  this  tralatitious  or  foreign  name,  than  by  that  which  na- 
turally belongs  to  it.  As,  when  we  fay,  the  light  of  the 
undertlanding  ; to  burn  with  zeal ; to  float  between  hope 
and  defpair,  See. 

The  metaphor  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  figures  of 
fpeech  ; and  is  that  ufually  meant,  when  we  fay  a thing  is 
fpoken  figuratively. 

The  metaphor  is  a fhort  fimile  ; or,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  a 
fimilitude  reduced  to  a fingle  word  ; an  image  being  there- 
by called  from  its  proper  fubjedt  to  give  the  refemblance  of 
another.  An  allegory  is  no  more  than  a continued  meta- 
phor. 

Quintilian  fays,  that  a metaphor  is  a fhort  fimilitude,  and 
differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  compared  to  the 
thing  we  defign  to  exprefs,  and  the  latter  is  put  for  it.  It 
is  a fimilitude,  when  I fay  of  a man,  he  has  acted  like  a lion  ; 
and  a metaphor,  when  I fay,  he  is  a lion.  But  though 
metaphors  are  ufually  taken  from  a fimilitude  between  two 
things  ; yet  fometimes  they  are  founded  in  the  fimilitude 
which  two  things  bear  to  each  other,  in  fome  particular  re- 
fpeCt,  by  means  of  which  what  properly  belongs  to  one  of 
them  is  transferred  to  the  other  : the  former  of  which  are 


called  Jimple  metaphors,  and  the  latter  analogous . Hence 
the  rudder  of  a fhip  may  be  called  its  reins ; for  what  the 
reins  are  to  a horfe,  that  the  rudder  is  to  a fhip,  in  guiding 
and  directing  it.  Again,  fome  metaphors  are  reciprocal  in 
which  the  fimilitude  holds  either  way.  Thus  to  fleer  and 
govern  are  ufed  reciprocally,  both  of  a fhip  and  a ftate ; 
the  proper  expreflions  being  to  fleer  a fhip,  and  govern  a 
ftate,  and  the  contrary  metaphorical.  From  this  account, 
therefore,  of  the  nature  of  a metaphor,  it  may  be  defined,  the 
application  of  a word,  by  way  of  fimilitude,  to  fome  other 
thing  than  what  it  properly  fignifies. 

Quintilian  diftinguifhes  metaphors  into  four  kinds : the 
firft,  when  a word  is  transferred  from  one  animal  to  another  ; 
as  when  Livy  fays,  that  Cato  ufed  to  lark  at  Scipio  ; or 
when  our  Saviour  cal's  Herod  fox.  To  this  clafs  belong 
thofe  forms  of  exprefiion  that  occur  in  the  facred  writings, 
by  which  the  properties  and  affeftions  of  men  are  aferibed  to 
the  deity';  as  when  God  is  faid  to  hear,  fee,  be  angry,  and 
repent,  &c.  The  fecond,  when  the  word  is  transferred  from 
one  inanimate  to  another  ; as  bridle  for  laws  ; floods  of  fire, 
and  clouds  of  fmoke,  denoting  large  quantities.  The  third, 
when  inanimates  are  applied  to  animates  ; as  the  flower  of 
youth.  Thus,  alfo,  Homer  calls  Ajax  the  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Cicero  brands  ill  men  with  the  character  of  be- 
ing theory?  of  the  ftate.  And  the  lad,  when  animates  are 
applied  to  inanimates  ; as  the  river  difdained  its  bounds.  Thus 
Cicero  fpeaking  of  Clodius  fays,  the  very  altars,  when  they 
faw  that  monfter  fall,  feemed  to  move  themfelves,  and 
affert  their  right  againft  him.  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  the  im- 
petuous force  and  rapidity  of  the  river  Araxes,  fays,  it  difdained 
a bridge.  And  it  is  a very  ufual  epithet,  which  Homer  tjives 
to  words,  to  call  them  wlegoevix,  or  winged,  to  intimate  the 
fwiftnefs  of  fpeech.  And  metaphors  of  this  kind,  which 
give  life  and  adlion  to  inanimate  things,  are  efteemed  the 
tineft  and  ftrongeft. 

As  the  metaphor  is  intended  to  fet  things  before  the  eyes, 
it  becomes  fo  much  the  more  perfefl,  as  it  ftiews  them  the 
more  vividly,  by  reprefenting  them  in  motion  and  adlion. 
Cicero,  fpeaking  of  a metaphor,  calls  it  the  moft  florid  man- 
ner of  exprefiion,  and  brighteft  ornament  of  language,  that 
confifts  in  fingle  words.  A metaphor  ftiould  have  nothing 
in  it  either  coarfe  or  (hocking,  or  that  may  raife  it  above 
the  fimplicity  of  nature,  fo  as  to  be  forced  and  harfti ; nor 
ftiould  it  appear  a metaphor  to  any,  but  thofe  who  view  it 
very  clofely.  A metaphor  ftiould  never  be  carried  too  far ; 
for,  in  that  cafe,  it  degenerates  into  puerility.  Metaphors 
ftiould  always  be  followed  in  the  fame  kind  ; they  become 
unnatural,  when  different  images  are  introduced.  In  all 
metaphorical  didlions,  there  ftiould  be  a kind  of  fuitable- 
nefs  to  each  other  ; different  ideas  are  always  abfurd ; as  in 
this  inftance,  the  church  was  befieged  with  a deluge  of  trou- 
bles, where  the  two  images,  fiege  and  deluge,  have  no  re- 
lation. 

The  beauty  of  a metaphor  is  very  ftrikingly  exhibited  iu 
the  following  paffages,  extradled  from  lord  Bolingbroke’s 
Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  England.  Speaking  of  the  be- 
haviour of  Charles  I.  to  his  laft  parliament,  he  fays,  “ About 
a month  after  their  meeting,  he  diflolved  them  ; and  as  foon 
as  he  had  diflolved  them,  he  repented  ; but  he  repented  too 
late  of  his  raftmefs.  Well  might  he  repent  ; for  the  veffel 
was  now  full,  and  this  laft  drop  made  the  waters  of  bitternefs 
flow.” — “ Here,”  he  adds,  “ we  draw  the  curtain,  and  put 
an  end  to  our  remarks.”  Nothing,  as  Dr.  Blair  obferves, 
could  be  more  happily  thrown  off.  The  metaphor,  we  fee, 
is  continued  through  feveral  expreflions.  The  veffel  is  put 
for  the  ftate  or  temper  of  the  nation,  already  full,  that  is, 
provoked  to  the  higheft  by  former  oppreflions  and  wrongs  ; 
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this  lafl  drop  (lands  for  the  provocation  recently  received  by  the 
abrupt  diffolution  of  the  parliament  ; and  the  overflowing  of 
the  welters  of  bittemefs,  beautifully  expreffes  all  the  effects  of 
refentment  let  loofe  by  an  exafperated  people. 

There  is  nothing  young  writers  are  more  faulty  in,  than 
the  indifcreet  ufe  of  metaphors : thofe  who  affedi  the  mar- 
vellous, are  eternally  on  the  metaphorical  drain  ; nor  know 
any  bounds  or  reftraint.  They,  who  underltand  them  bell, 
ufe  them  with  the  greateft  relerve.  Mr.  Addifon  propofes 
it  as  a rule  for  writers,  to  imagine  their  metaphors  adlually 
painted  before  them,  and  to  view  and  examine  the  juft- 
nefs  of  their  application  and  affemblage  under  thofe  cir- 
cumftances ; throwing  every  thing  out  of  the  writing, 
but  what  might  be  retained  in  the  picture.  Card.  Perron 
preferibes  this  general  rule  for  metaphors,  that  they  muff 
always  defeend  from  the  genus  to  the  l'pecies  ; and  never  go 
backwards  from  the  fpecies  to  the  genus : thus,  we  fay 
figuratively,  the  bonds  of  fociely,  and  not  the  human  cords, 
which  tie  us  together ; bond  being  a genus,  and  cord  a 
fpecies. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  with  a brief  recital  of  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Blair  as  proper  to  be  obferved  in  the 
condudl  of  metaphors,  which  will  alfo  apply  to  tropes  of 
every  kind.  Metaphors  fhould  be  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjedt  of  which  we  treat.  They  fhould  be  neither 
too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor  too  elevated  for  it.  The  excef- 
five  or  unfeafonable  employment  of  metaphors  is  mere  fop- 
pery in  writing ; it  gives  a boyifh  air  to  compofition,  and, 
inftead  of  raifing  a fubjedl,  in  faft,  diminilhes  its  dignity, 
which  fhould  arife  from  fentiment  and  thought,  not  from 
ornament.  This  obfervation,  as  we  have  already  fuggetled, 
demands  the  particular  notice  of  young  writers.  A fecond 
rule  refpefts  the  choice  of  objedL,  from  which  metaphors, 
and  alfo  other  figures,  are  to  be  drawn.  Accordingly,  we 
fhould  fludioufly  beware  of  even  ufing  fuch  allulions  as  raife 
in  the  mind  difagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas. 
Some  approved  authors  have  been  incautioufly  betrayed  into 
this  error  Again,  cai  e fhould  be  taken  that  the  rcfemblance, 
which  is  he  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clear  and  perfpi- 
cuous,  nor  far-fetched,  nor  difficult  of  difeovery.  The 
tranfgreffion  of  this  rule  produces  harfh  or  forced  metaphors, 
which  are  always  dif.fteafing,  becaufe  they  puzzle  the  reader, 
and,  inftead  of  illuilrating  the  thought,  render  it  perplexed 
and  intricate.  Cowley  is  often  chargeable  with  this  fault. 
Farther,  it  mu  t be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  condudl  of 
metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  language 
together  ; never  to  conftrudl  a period  fo  that  part  of  it  mull 
be  underitood  metaphorically,  part  literally,  which  always 
produces  a mod  difagreeable  confulion.  Moreover,  two 
different  metaphors  fhould  never  be  made  to  meet  on  one 
«bjedl.  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  one 
of  the  groffeft  abufes  of  this  figure  ; fuch  is  Shakfpeare’s 
expreffion,  “ to  take  arms  againft  a fea  of  troubles.”  This 
makes  a moll  unnatural  medley,  and  confounds  the  imagina- 
tion entirely.  If  we  have  occafion  to  doubt  whether  meta- 
phors be  or  be  not  of  the  mixed  kind,  we  fhould  try  to  form 
a picture  upon  them,  and  confider  how  the  parts  would 
agree,  and  what  fort  of  figure  the  whole  would  prefent,  when 
delineated  with  a pencil.  As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be 
mixed,  we  fhould  alfo  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the 
fame  objedl.  Finally,  metaphors  fhould  not  be  too  far  pur- 
fued.  This  is  called  flraining  a metaphor,  and  drawing  it 
out  into  an  allegory  ; by  which  we  (hall  tire  the  reader, 
and  render  our  own  difeourfe  obfeure.  Cowley,  lord  Shaftf- 
bury,  aud  Dr.  Young,  tranfgrefs  in  this  way.  Blair’s  Lec- 
tures, vol.  i. 

METAPHRAST,  Metapheastes,  a tranflator,  -or 


perfon  who  renders  an  author  in  another  form,  or  another 
language,  word  for  word. 

A metaphrafe,  ufually  fignifies  fomething  more 

than  either  a paraphrafe,  or  a tranflation  : according  to 
Baillet,  a metaphraft  implies  a tranflator,  gloffator,  and  inter- 
polator, all  at  once. 

METAPHYSICS,  Metaphysica,  Tranfnaturalis , a 
branch  of  fcience,  about  the  nature  and  idea  of  which  there 
is  fome  difference  among  authors. 

The  word  is  formed  from  Jthe  prepofition  pita.,  trans , 
beyond  or  above  ; and  pvtri;,  nature,  or  Qv*ix.n,  natural. 

Some  define  metaphyfics,  that  part  of  fcience  which  con- 
fiders  fpirits  and  immaterial  beings  ; which  others  choofe  to 
diilinguifh  by  the  name  of  pneumatics,  or  pneumatology . 

Others,  keeping  clofe  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  ex- 
plain metaphyfics  by  trans-natural,  or  prater-natural,  or  even 
pqfl -natural phi/of phy  : becaufe  it  is  fubfequent  in  contem- 
plation to  the  phyfical,  though  prior  to  it  in  the  real  order  of 
beings. 

Others,  with  more  propriety,  conceive  metaphyfics  to  be 
what  fome  others  call  ontology,  or  ontofophy,  i.  e.  the  dodtrine 
de  ente,  or  of  being,  quatenus  being. 

In  the  fame  view,  fome  philofophers  call  this  fcience.by  the 
name  philofophia,  or  feientia  generalis,  as  being  the  foundation, 
or,  as  it  were,  the  llamen  or  root  from  whence  all  the  other 
parts  of  philofophy  arife,  and  wherein  they  all  meet ; its 
objedl  being  being  in  the  abftracl,  or  general,  not  reltrained 
to  this  or  that  fpecies  of  beings  ; not  to  fpirit  any  more  than 
body  ; fo  that  the  dodlrincs  of  metaphyfics  are  applicable  to 
all  beings  whatever. 

Philofophers,  again,  are  divided  as  to  the  notion  of  a 
fcience  de  ente  in  general.  Some  hold  it  real,  precife,  and 
folid  enough  to  be  demonftratea ; but  others  judge  it  too 
obfeure,  faint,  and  confufed,  to  be  admitted  into  philofophy. 

Being,  abflraded  from  every  fort  of  fpecies  of  being,  is 
certainly  a very  vague  term,  and  does  not  feem  to  give  fcopc 
enough  for  a fcience : we  do  not  fee  how  it  can  affedi  the 
mind  as  an  objedl.  Add,  that  the  common  metaphyfics 
cannot  demonftrate  any  part  of  its  fubjedl,  but  affume  the 
whole  : there  are  no  principles  or  axioms,  whereon  to  demon- 
ftrate metaphyfics  which  contain  the  principles  of  all  other 
fciences. 

The  firft  who  wrote  profeffedly  on  the  fubjedl  of  meta- 
phyfics is  Ariftotle.  Indeed,  he  is  the  firft  who  ufes  the 
word : Msrai^uo-ixa  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  books ; but 
this  fome  of  his  commentators  will  have  to  figr.ify  no  more 
than  after  the  book  of  phyftcs.  M.  du  Hamel,  taking  the 
prepofition  pna.  in  the  fenfe  of  pofl,  is  even  of  opinion,  that 
the  word  was  coined  by  Ariftotle’s  followers : and  that  it 
was  unknown  to  Ariftotle  himfelf. 

Ariftotle’s  metaphyfics  feem  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
kind  of  natural  theology.  The  metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle  have 
been  lately  llluftrated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
treatife,  intitled  ‘ Philosophical  Arrangements,”  8vo.  1775. 

Metaphyfics,  fays  this  ingenious  author,  are  properly  con- 
verfant  about  primary  and  internal  caufes  ; and  the  ftudy  of 
them  is  metaphyfical,  becaufe,  though  prior  in  itfelf,  it  is  fub- 
fequent in  man’s  contemplation,  whole  road  of  fcience  is 
naturally  upward,  that  is,  from  effedl  to  caufe,  from  fenfible 
to  intelligible. 

Accordingly  metaphyfics  have  been,  not  improperly,  de- 
fined “ the  fcience  of  the  principles  and  caufes  of  all  things  ex- 
ifting.”  Ariftotle  calls  this  fcience  “ the  firft  philofophy,”  as 
it  is  not  only  fuperior,  but  prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the 
whole  circle  of  the  other  arts  and  fciences.  What  is  firft 
in  nature,  however,  is  not  firft, te  man.  Nature  begins  with 
caufes  which  produce  effedts ; whereas  man  afeends  from 
2 effedts 
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effefts  to  cattfes.  Hence,  as  “ Phyfics”  was  the  name  given 
by  Ariftotle  to  the  philofophy  of  body,  fome  of  his  inter- 
preters called  that  of  mind  “ Metaphyfics,”  thus  intimating 
not  only  that  its  fubjedf  is  more  fublime  and  difficult,  but 
that  the  ftudy  of  it  would  be  more  prooerly  and  fuccefsfully 
undertaken  “ after  that  of  phyfics.”  The  followers  of 
Ariftotle  were  led  to  adopt  this  appellation  by  their  mafter 
himfelf,  who  to  the  books  in  which  he  pretends  to  elevate 
the  mind  above  things  corporeal  to  the  contemplation  of 
God  and  things  fpiritual,  prefixed  the  Greek  words  (u  lx 
tx  <Pu<rnca.  However  fignificant  the  name,  in  reference  to 
the  fubje&s  which  this  fcience  recommends,  it  has,  fir  m 
mifapplication  and  abufe,  as  well  as  from  the  decline  and  ex- 
tindlion  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  funk  into  difrepute  : 
and  although  Malebranche  and  Mr.  Locke  have  written 
much  more  clearly  and  confiftently  of  metaphyfics  than  any 
of  the  ancients  ; yet  more  modern  writers  have  compre- 
hended thefe  fubjefts,  which  were  formerly  referred  to 
metaphyfics,  under  the  appellation  of  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  Under  this  article  we  propofe  to  give  a 
general  account  of  it,  and  to  mention  the  particular  fubjefts 
which  it  includes. 

METAPHYSICAL,  fomething  belonging  to  meta- 
phyfics. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  fomething  fubtile,  ab- 
ftrafit,  and  refined.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  fuch  a reafoning, 
fuch  a proof  is  too  metaphyfical,  &c. 

A metaphyfical  cafe  is  an  imaginary  or  chimerical  cafe, 
which  can  fcarccly  ever  happen,  or  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty ; and  which  ought  not  to  be  laid  down  as  a rule  for 
common  occafions. 

Metaphysical  Certitude , Dijlindion,  Evidence,  Form , 
Perfection,  Univerfality.  Sec  the  refpedtive  fubftantives. 

Metaphysical  Sed,  in  the  Hr/lory  of  Learning,  is  one 
of  the  two  great  fedls  into  which  the  philofophical  wo  Id 
was  divided  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
This  fedt  followed  the  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes,  and  confidered 
truth  as  attainable  by  abftradl  reafoning  ; and  from  a fm.dl 
number  of  abftradl  truths,  deduced  a long  feries  of  propo- 
fitions,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a precife  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  God  and  nature,  of  body  and  fpirit.  The  meta- 
phyfiCal  philofophers,  luppofing  that  mauv  things  art  k 'own 
by  man  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  difcovered  an  undue 
propenfity  to  form  their  opinions  and  dodtrines  into  a regu- 
lar fyftem.  The  other  fedt  was  the  Mathematical.  (See 
Cartesians.)  A branch  of  the  Eleatic  fedt  was  denomi- 
nated Metaphyfical , by  way  of  contradiftindtion  to  the  Phy- 
ftcal.  See  Eleatic  Sed. 

METAPLASM,  Metaplasmus,  compounded  of  pi rx, 
and  euXxo-c-a,  fngo , in  Grammar,  a tranfmutation,  or  change, 
made  in  the  word,  by  adding,  retrenching,  or  altering  a 
letter  or  fv liable  of  it. 

METAPLEXIS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
from  fxilx,  together , or  between,  and  vXtxw.  to  plait,  or  conned, 
alludine  to  the  alternation  of  fmall  leaves  with  the  membra- 
nous-tipped anthers,  compofing  a fort  of  wreath  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  Brown  in  Wern.  Tranf.  v.  1.  4.8 — Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contort*,  Linn.  Apo- 
tinete.  Juft.  Afclpiadeee,  Brown. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  f >mewhat  wheel-ffiaped.  Crown  of  the 
ftamens  of  five  dwarf-hooded  leaves,  alternate  with  the  mem- 
branous-tipped anthers.  Maffes  of  pollen  tumid,  pendu- 
lous, attached  laterally.  Stigma  with  an  elongated  undi- 
vided beak.  Follicles  . . . 

A twining  fmootb  fhrub,  found  by  fir  George  Staunton, 
bart.,  in  the  province  of  Peckeley,  in  China.  The  leaves 
are  heart-lhaped.  Clujlers  on  ftalks,  inferted  between  the 
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footftalks.  Limb  of  the  corolla  bearded.  No  fpecific 
name  is  mentioned 

METAPTOSIS,  a word  ufed  by  many  phyfical  writers 
to  exprefs  a change  of  one  diftemper  into  another,  whether 
it  be  by  diadoche,  or  diudexis,  as  it  is  called  ; when  the  change 
is  for  the  better,  and  the  morbid  matter  removes  from  a 
more  noble  to  an  ignoble  part : or  by  mctaflafis,  when  the 
change  is  for  the  worfe,  and  the  morbid  matter  removes 
from  an  ignoble  to  a more  noble  part, 

METASTASIO,  l’Abate  Pietro,  in  Biography,  the 
belt  lyric  poet  and  writer  of  operas,  or  dramas,  for  mufic 
in  Italy,  during  the  laft  century,  or  perhaps  during  any  age, 
or  in  any  country.  This  exquifite  poet,  fecond.  fon  of 
Felice  Trapaffi  of  Affifi,  and  Francefca  Galafti  of  Bologna, 
was  born  at  Rome,  January  6th,  1698,  in  the  parifti  of 
Santi  Lorenzo  and  Darr.afo,  where  he  w-as  baptized  the  19th 
of  the  fame  month,  by  cardinal  Ottoboni.  His  fa  her, 
though  defeended  from  a famhy  in  Affili,  which  had  >ung 
enj  yed  the  privileges  of  free  citizens,  but  which,  by  a gra- 
dual decline,  was  reduced  to  poverty,  not  being  able  to 
fubiift  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  lifted  for  a foldier  in  the 
regiment  of  Corfi,  and  foon  after  ma-ried  Francefca  Galafti, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children  befides  the  poet. 

While  he  was  in  garrifon,  to  the  fmall  pay  of  a foldier  he 
added  fomething  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  by 
becoming  an  amanuenfis  And  at  length,  having  ferved  the 
ufual  time,  and  by  extreme  induftry  and  economy  faved  a 
little  money,  he  entered  into  partnerflup  with  a (hop-keeper 
at  Rome,  for  the  fale  of  goods  which  belong  to  what  the 
Romans  call  /’arte  bianca,  confiding  of  oil,  flour,  paftry,  and 
other  culinary  materials. 

And  having  been  fomewhat  profperous  in  this  kind  of 
merchandife,  he  placed  his  two  eldeft  fon-;,  Leopoldo  and 
Pietro,  at  a grammar-fchool.  The  latter  difcovered  an  ex- 
traordinary quicknefs  and  difpofition  for  literature,  and  a 
violent  paffion  for  poetry,  with  a power  of  making  verfes, 
extempore,  on  any  given  fubjeft,  before  he  was  ten  years 
old. 

This  faculty  he  was  habituated  to  exercife,  after  fchool 
hours,  at  his  father’s  fhop,  where  great  crowds  ufed  to  af- 
femble  in  the  ftreet  cf  an  evening  to  hear  the  young  Tra- 
pafti  fing  all'  improvifla  ; who,  befides  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers,  was  gifted  with  the  melody  of  a fine  voice. 
During  one  of  thefe  tuneful  fits,  the  learned  civilian  Gravina, 
having  accidentally  paffed  that  way.  was  ftruck  with  the 
fvree  nefs  of  the  child’:;  voice,  and  ftill  more  with  his  verfes, 
which  he  foon  found  were  extempore,  and  either  upon 
perfons  who  ftood  near  him,  or  on  playful  fubjefts  of  their 
fuggpfting. 

Gravina  was  fo  aftonifhed  and  pleafed  at  the  precocity  of 
the  little  bard’s  talents,  that  he  ftopt  to  carefs  and  converfe 
with  him,  offering  him  money  for  his  performance,  which, 
however,  the  child  modeftly  declined  to  accept.  This  fo 
much  increafed  the  civilian’s  admiration,  that  he  inftantly 
conceived  a wifti  to  adopt  him,  for  the  pleafure  of  culti- 
vating a foil  which  nature  had  rendered  fo  fertile,  that  even 
the  fpontaneous  flowers  and  fruits  it  produced  were  of  a fu- 
perior  kind.  Without  hefitation  he  therefore  applied  to  his 
parents,  foliciting  them  to  transfer  to  him  the  care  of  their 
foil’s  education  promifiog  to  become  not  only  his  preceptor, 
but  father. 

As  the  child  was  ftill  to  remain  at  Rome,  and  no  cruel 
preliminary  was  mentioned,  by  which  his  natural  parents 
were  pri  hibited  from  feeing  him,  and  chenftiing  reciprocal 
affeftion,  Felix  was  too  wife,  and  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fon,  to  refufe  the  proffered  patronage  ; and  the  next 
morning,  Pietro  was  conduced  by  his  father  and  mother  to 
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the  houfe  oF  Gravina,  and  wholly  configned  to  his  care  and 
protection. 

Our  young  bard  was  now,  from  the  legitimate  child  of  a 
fhop-keeper,  become  the  adopted  fon  of  a man  of  letters. 
And  as  his  learned  patron  was  partial  to  Greek  literature, 
and  wilhed  to  implant  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Roman  a 
refpedt  and  reverence  for  ancient  lore,  he  tranflated  his  name 
into  Greek;  calling  him  Metaftafio,  inflead  of  Trapafii; 
as  Met xTa-rtc,  Mutatio,  feemed  at  once  to  exprefs  his  former 
name  of  Trapafii,  and  his  new  fituation  as  an  adopted 
child. 

And  having  changed  his  name,  he  undertook  the  more 
difficult  talk  of  changing,  or  at  lead  enlarging,  his  mental 
faculties  ; and  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  ftudying  the 
learned  languages,  and  imbuing  his  mind  with  the  fciences, 
he  wiffied  to  make  him  an  orator  rather  than  a poet,  and 
determined  that  he  fhould  ftudy  the  law  as  a profefiion  ; that 
and  divinity  being  the  only  two  roads  by  which  a man  of 
learning  could  arrive  at  honours  and  dignity  in  Rome. 
Poets,  indeed,  were  rewarded  with  barren  praife  and  ac- 
clamation, but  wealth  and  affluence  were  ftrangers  to  their 
doors. 

Yet  while  he  was  obliged  to  read  the  dry  books  of  the 
law,  and  was  feemingly  occupied  by  other  ftudies,  he  found 
time,  by  Health,  to  read  the  great  models  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  for  which  his  inftindtive  pafiion  increafed  from  the 
difficulty  of  gratifying  it.  At  the  name  of  Homer  and 
Ariofto,  his  favourite  poets,  he  was  unable  to  contain  him- 
felf ; and  Gravina  difcovering,  in  fpite  of  his  pupil’s  deter- 
mination to  conform  implicitly  to  his  will,  that  this  exclufive 
pafiion  for  poetry  was  infuperable,  at  length  permitted  him 
to  read  thofe  poets  which  he  himfelf  thought  not  only  the 
bell,  but  the  only  models  of  perfedion.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  during  the  early  period  of  this  indulgence,  Me- 
taftafio produced  his  tragedy  of  “ Giuftino,”  conformable 
to  the  rigour  of  all  the  rules  of  the  ancient  Greek  dra- 
matic writers,  with  which  his  learned  preceptor  had  fupplied 
him. 

We  have  his  own  opinion  of  this  production,  in  a letter 
written  to  fignor  Calfabigi,  in  which  he  fays : “ I fhould 
have  wifhed  that  none  of  my  early  productions,  which  favour 
too  much  of  adolefcence,  might  have  appeared  in  the  Paris 
edition,  particularly  the  tragedy  of  Giuftino,  written  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  : when  the  authority  of  my  illuflrious 
mailer  did  not  fuffer  me  to  move  a ftep  from  the  molt  re- 
ligious imitation  of  the  Greeks ; and  when  my  inexperience 
and  want  of  difcernment  were  unable  to  diltinguifh  gold  from 
lead,  even  in  thofe  mines  themfelves,  of  which  he  then  be- 
gan to  difplay  to  me  the  treafures.” 

After  producing  this  tragedy  on  the  favourite  model  of 
his  patron  and  preceptor,  the  learned  civilian  feems  not  only 
to  have  tolerated,  but  encouraged  his  pupil’s  adoration  of 
the  mufes ; and  at  eighteen  carried  him  to  Naples,  ex- 
prefsly  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  Tinging  extempore 
.with  the  molt  celebrated  improvifatori  of  Italy  at  that  time. 
Metaftafio,  in  a letter  to  Algarotti,  written  in  1757,  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  poetical  contention  : “ It  is 
your  wifh  to  have  fpecimens  of  the  verfes  which  I made  ex- 
tempore, during  my  childhood ; but  how  can  I pofiibly 
gratify  this  wifh  ? I do  not  deny  but  that  a natural  talent 
for  harmony  and  the  mufes  was  difcovered  in  me,  that  was 
thought  fomewhat  uncommon,  and  more  early  than  ufual, 
that  is,  at  ten  or  eleven  years  old ; that  this  phenomenon  fo 
dazzled  my  great  mailer  Gravina,  that  he  was  partial  to  it, 
and  cherifhed  me  as  a foil  worthy  of  his  cultivation : and 
that,  fo  late  as  the  year  1716,  he  exhibited  me  to  fpeak 
verfes,  God  knows  how,  for  the  benefit  of  Georgio  Loren- 
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tino,  upon  all  kinds  of  fubjeCts ; at  which  time  I had  for 
competitors  the  illuftrious  Rolii,  Vagnini,  and  the  cavalier 
Perfetti,  men  who  were  then  arrived  at  full  maturity,  and 
veterans  in  Pindaric  battles.” 

At  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
learned  preceptor  and  patron,  Gravina,  who  died  in  171?^ 
aged  fifty-four.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  event, 
which  his  heart  inclined  him  to  regard  as  the  greateft  cala- 
mity, was  not  a fortunate  circumftance  for  his  fame.  Me- 
taftafio, whofe  writings  evince  him  to  have  been  all  tender- 
nefs,  gratitude,  and  difinterefted  fenfibility,  bewailed  this 
misfortune  with  the  deepeft  affliction  ; and  in  the  elegy, 
called  “ La  Strada  della  Gloria,”  u’ritten  on  this  occafion, 
and  read  at  a full  afiembly  of  the  members  of  the  arcadian 
academy  founded  by  Gravina,  he  gave  a public  teftimoriy 
of  his  forrow  and  gratitude,  exprefiive  of  thofe  noble  fenti- 
ments,  which  he  cherilhed  and  pradtifed  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Nor  did  the  beneficent  will  of  his  mafter  diminifh  his 
grief  or  dry  his  tears,  though,  when  opened,  it  was  found 
to  have  been  made  in  1717,  and  that  he  had  appointed  him 
his  heir. 

By  this  liberal  a£t,  he  verified  his  promifc  to  the  parents 
of  Metallafio,  of  treating  him  as  his  own  child.  The  ad- 
vantage to  his  ta’ents  and  to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  this  early  lofs  of  his 
learned  tutor,  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded  his  genius  to 
free  itfelf  from  the  trammels  of  Grecian  rules  and  fervile 
imitation.  But  though  in  his  dramas  he  has  more  pathos, 
poetry,  nature,  and  facility,  than  we  are  now  able  to  find 
in  the  ancient  Greek  tragedians,  yet  his  early  ftudy  of  them 
certainly  elevated  his  ideas  and  ftyle,  and  taught  him  how  to 
fhun  the  vulgarity  and  abfurdities  with  which  the  early  po- 
pular dramatifts  of  molt  countries  abound.  He  may  be  faid 
to  write  with  clafiic  elegance,  though  he  had  liberated  him- 
felf from  clafiic  chains. 

Gravina’s  bequeft  to  Metaftafio  confilted  of  15,000 
Roman  crowns,  between  3 and  4000  pounds  fterling  in 
money,  an  excellent  library,  and  a great  quantity  of  rich 
furniture,  with  three  fmall  places  of  which  he  had  put  him 
in  poffefiion  before  his  deceafe,  and  a little  eftate  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples. 

But  our  young  poet,  now  become  a free  agent,  and  a 
defpotic  prince  over  no  contemptible  fortune,  among  all  his 
acquirements  had  not  the  lealt  idea  of  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy. His  converfation  and  verfes  had  too  much  excellence 
to  want  admirers  ; and  his  table  was  too  well  ferved  to  want 
guefts.  He  now  wholly  quitted  the  dry  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  entirely  devoted  himfelf  and  his  fortune  to  the  mufes 
and  his  friends.  There  was  no  poetical  afiembly  in  which 
he  did  not  read  fome  new  production  ; as  our  Garrick,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  found  wherever  lovers  of 
theatrical  amufements  were  affembled.  Stimulated  by  the 
applaufe  which  every  piece  univerfally  received,  Metaftafio 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  have  it  renewed  by  another 
compofition.  The  love  of  praife  is  an  infirmity  to  which 
the  belt  minds  are  perhaps  the  molt  fubjedt.  During  this 
intoxication,  not  a thought  feems  to  have  been  bellowed  oh 
his  prefent  finances  or  future  fortune.  If  he  refledted  at  all 
during  thefe  times  of  difiipation,  it  was  on  the  number  of  his 
friends  and  admirers,  and  the  certainty  of  patronage  when- 
ever he  Ihould  want  it.  What  his  predecelfor  Petrarca  has 
faid  of  the  temple  of  love,  was  Hill  more  applicable  to  that 
of  fortune  by  Metaftafio. 

“ Errori,  fogni,  ed  immagini  fmorte 
Eran  d’intorno  all’  arco  trionfale, 
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E falfe  opinion!  in  fu  le  porte, 

E lubrico  fperar  fu  per  le  fcale.” 

**  Errors  and  dreams  and  thoughts  half  form’d  abound. 
And  crowd  the  bafelefs  fabric  all  around  ; 

While  at  the  threlhold  falfe  opinions  Hand, 

And  on  the  Heps,  vain  hope,  with  magic  wand.” 

His  patron’s  legacy  was  foon  diffipated,  not  in  the  fup- 
port  of  vice,  but  munificence  and  good  cheer ; fo  that  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  finding  himfelf  wholly  reduced  to  his 
two  fmall  Roman  places,  his  Neapolitan  polTefiions,  and  his 
library,  he  went  to  Naples  with  the  firm  refolution  of 
ferioufly  refuming  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  Being  arrived  in 
that  city,  1720,  he  placed  himfelf  under  the  guidance  of  an 
advocate  of  the  name  of  Paglietti,  earneltly  entreating  his 
affillance  in  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  and  promifing,  on 
his  own  part,  to  feeond  the  inltrudlions  which  he  Ihould  re- 
ceive with  all  poffible  diligence  and  docility.  Paglietti  was 
one  of  the  moil  eminent  lawyers,  at  that  time,  in  the  city  of 
Naples ; but  fo  rigorous  a difciplinarian,  and  fo  totally  de- 
voted to  his  profeffion,  that  he  not  only  defpifed  but  abfo- 
lutely  hated  every  fpecies  of  ornamental  knowledge  or  litera- 
ture. Poetry  was  therefore  ranked  by  him  among  the 
molt  deadly  fins  of  which  an  advocate  could  polfibly  be 
guilty. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  fuppofe  that  Paglietti,  devoid 
of  all  tafte  for  the  arts  of  elegance,  which  help  to  humanize 
and  polifh  our  favage  nature,  was  rough,  four,  and  forbid- 
ding in  his  addrefs  and  manners : he  w'as  all  law,  and  of  that 
fevere  and  mercilefs  fort,  which  knows  not  how  to  pardon 
the  fmalleft  imprudence  or  deviation  from  worldly  wifdom. 

Metaftafio  was  not  ignorant  of  his  feverity  and  invincible 
hatred  for  poetry  ; but  inftead  of  looking  upon  it  as  an  evil, 
he  was  the  more  eager  to  place  himfelf  under  his  rnoft  rigid 
difeipline,  in  order  to  prevent  a relapfe  into  poetry,  which 
had  hitherto  been  to  him  fo  unprofitable  a ftudy.  The  re- 
ception of  Metaftafio  by  this  Lycurgus,  and  his  firft  lecture, 
were  perhaps  rendered  more  aullere  and  acrid  by  the  fame  of 
his  poetical  talents,  with  which  not  only  Naples  but  all  Italy 
was  already  filled ; but  Metaftafio,  hearing  it  with  heroic 
patience,  renewed  his  promife  of  unwearied  application,  and 
kept  it  fo  well  during  his  firft  refidence  under  the  advocate’s 
roof,  that  he  began  to  entertain  great  hopes  of  his  becoming 
an  excellent  lawyer,  and  treated  him  with  as  much  fweetnefs 
as  his  bitter  nature  would  allow.  He  knew  that  the  ftudies 
of  his  young  difciple  were  frequently  impeded  by  the  vifits 
of  perlons  of  learning  and  diftin&ion,  to  whom  his  poetical 
abilities  were  well  known,  and  who  remembered  him  when 
he  was  brought  to  Naples,  as  an  mprovifatore , by  Gravina. 
But  now  their  expectations  were  transferred  to  his  legal 
abilities,  upon  which,  from  his  learning  and  application, 
they  had  formed  the  higheft  hopes.  It  is  certain  that  Me- 
taftafio, at  this  time,  exercifing  the  greateft  tyranny  over 
his  natural  inclination,  refrained  entirely,  not  only  from 
writing  verfes,  but  from  fpeaking  them  extempore,  in  fpite 
of  all  folicitation.  The  firft  breach  of  contract  with  the 
rugged  advocate,  and  firft  feduClion  of  the  mufe  during  his 
refidence  at  Naples,  was  in  the  beginning  of  1721,  at  the 
inrtigation  of  the  countefs  of  Althan,  who  prevailed  on  him 
to  write  an  Epithalamium  for  the  nuptials  of  her  relation, 
the  marquis  Pignatelli,  with  a lady  of  the  Pinelli  family  : it 
confifts  of  near  one  hundred  oftave  ftanzas,  is  full  of  ele- 
gance, and  in  the  higheft  clafs  of  poetry.  The  drama  of 
“ Endymion,”  the  firft  that  he  produced  exprefsly  for 
mufic,  is  faid  to  have  been  written  on  the  fame  occafion. 

Metaftafio’s  next  infringement  of  the  laws  laid  down  by 
the  advocate  Paglietti  againft  the  wicked  practice  of  poetry, 
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was  occafioned  by  an  application  from  the  viceroy  of  Naples 
himfelf,  that  he  would  write  a drama  for  mufic,  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  birth-day  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  confort 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  was  then  in  pofleffion  of 
that  kingdom.  It  is  faid  that  he  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  to  enter  on  ^his  talk,  and  only  complied  upon 
a promife  that  it  ffiould  be  kept  a profound  fecret.  Our 
bard,  in  perpetual  fear  of  the  inexorable  lawyer,  was  obliged 
to  facrifice  his  hours  of  deep  to  this  contraband  commerce 
with  the  mufes.  The  piece  was  entitled  “ The  Gardens 
of  the  Hefperides,”  and  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  his 
early  productions. 

The  next  drama  that  was  written  at  the  expence  of  his 
legal  ftudies,  or  his  moments  of  reft  and  recreation,  was 
* “ Angelica.”  This  was  printed  at  Naples  in  1722,  and  fet 
to  mufic  by  Porpora  for  the  emprefs’s  birth-day.  It  has 
been  faid  in  fome  accounts  of  Metaftafio’s  early  produc- 
tions, that  Farinelli’s  firft  public  performance  was  in  this 
ferenata. 

The  poems  which  he  produced  at  Naples  were  the  ad- 
miration of  all  perfons  poflefled  of  a love  and  tafte  for  poetry, 
particularly  “ The  Gardens  of  the  Hefperides but  none 
felt  its  beauties  fo  forcibly  as  the  Bulgarella  detta  Roma- 
nina,  the  greateft  female  finger  and  aftrefs  of  her  time ; 
who,  having  performed  the  part  of  Venus  in  that  occafional 
drama,  was  fo  enchanted  with  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  that  fhe  could  not  reft  till  ffie  had  been  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  author.  Indeed,  tradition  fays, 
that  this  drama  had  an  effeCt  upon  the  audience  in  general, 
which  Naples  had  never  before  experienced.  The  recitative 
was  hardly  begun,  when  the  fpeCiators  formed  a more  cu- 
rious fpeClacle  than  the  a&ors  themfelves : fo  great  was  the 
change  in  their  behaviour  and  mode  of  liftening  that  was  in- 
ftantly  produced.  Violent  noife  and  unbridled  clamour 
ufed  t®  reign  in  every  part  of  that  theatre,  and  could  never 
be  fubdued  but  with  great  difficulty,  even  when  fome  capital 
finger  had  a favourite  air  to  perform ; and  it  was  no  fooner 
over  than  the  din  was  renewed  with  fuch  vehemence,  that 
even  the  orcheftra  could  not  be  heard.  But  now,  every  one 
delighted  by  the  new  and  decorous  arrangement  of  the 
feenes,  original  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of  the  verfe,  the  force 
of  the  fentiments,  the  texture  of  the  parts,  and  all  the  won- 
ders of  Metaftafio’s  dramatic  poetry,  was  foreed,  almoft  in- 
fenlibly,  into  profound  filence  and  attention. 

Univerfal  curiofity  was  excited,  and  inquiries  made,  after 
the  author,  who,  though  a poet  and  fond  of  praife,  is  faid 
to  have  wilhed  to  lie  concealed.  But  the  Bulgarini,  who 
was  not  only  pleafed  in  common  with  the  lovers  of  poetry, 
but  impreffed  with  the  moft  lively  gratitude  to  the  author  of 
the  “ Hefperides,”  for  the  flattering  reception  and  un- 
bounded applaufe  which  this  piece  had  procured  her,  both 
as  an  aftrefs  and  finger,  was  impatient  to  be  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  him.  And  having  difeovered  that  Ihe  knew 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  Ihe  prevailed  upon  him  to  try  to 
bring  the  poet  to  her  houfe.  He  at  firft  refilled  the  folici- 
tation ; but  at  length,  ceafing  to  be  inexorable,  he  was  in- 
duced to  make  her  a vifit.  The  Romanina  (as  Ihe  was 
generally  called  from  being  a native  of  that  city)  had  no 
fooner  feen  him,  than  Ihe  felt  an  uncommon  regard  for 
him.  His  poetical  abilities,  elegance  of  manners,  and  fine 
countenance,  together  with  the  circumftance  of  his  being 
her  countryman,  or  rather  townfman,  all  joined  to  increafe 
her  regard ; while  Metaftafio  on  his  part  felt  equally  un- 
able, with  all  the  ftoicifm  he  could  mufter,  to  refill  the  de- 
fire of  improving  the  acquaintance  ; and  frequently  returned 
to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  her  converfation. 

He  had  foon  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  countenance  and 
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behaviour  of  Paglietti,  that  neither  his  theatrical  production, 
nor  the  new  ftage  acquaintance  which  he  had  made,  was  un- 
known to  him.  The  praifes  he  received  from  the  Romanina, 
and  all  thofe  to  whom  the  fecret  had  been  divulged,  and 
their  prefiing  inftances  that  he  would  continue  to  write, 
awakened  his  paffion  for  poetry,  which  he  had  flattered  him- 
felf  was  wholly  fubdued.  He  now  began  to  feel,  that  by 
the  narrow  and  contracted  ftudy  of  the  law,  his  genius  could 
never  expand  in  his  own  original  ideas,  but  would  be  con- 
ltantly  tied  down  to  thofe  of  others.  His  reflections  upon 
the  fordidnefs  of  facrificing  his  whole  life  to  a diftafteful 
bufinefs,  for  the  mere  hope  of  acquiring  wealth,  (as  he  after- 
wards confeffed  to  his  confidential  friends,)  joined  to  the 
harfh  treatment  of  the  old  advocate,  which  became  more  in- 
tolerable in  proportion  as  the  affiduity  of  Metallafio  di- 
minifhed,  entirely  determined  him  to  quit  both  him  and  his 
profefiion. 

His  female  friend  perceived  the  conflict  and  internal  war ; 
and  in  order  to  Simulate  his  courage  and  refolution,  (he  and 
her  hufband  invited  him  in  the  molt  prefling  manner  to  refide 
under  the  fame  roof,  and  allured  him  that  they  would  con- 
tribute every  thing  in  their  power  to  render  his  life  as  eafy 
and  comfortable  as  poflible.  He  remained  feveral  months  in 
a ft  ate  of  uncertainty  ; but  at  length  determined  to  accept 
their  offer,  to  return  to  poetry,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafures 
of  fociety  in  full  liberty.  Yet  he  did  not  i'eem  infenfible  of 
the  apparent  indecorum  and  want  of  fortitude  which  he  mani- 
fefted  in  quitting,  with  fuch  feeming  levity,  the  purfuit  of 
ftudies  which  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  his  deceafed 
patron.  Nor  was  he  quite  at  his  eafe  on  the  fide  of  delicacy, 
as  to  appearances  ; the  obligations  to  the  Bulgarini,  under 
which  he  was  loading  himfeff,  frequently  oppreffcd  his  mind. 
And  yet  fo  limited  is  our  power  of  penetrating  into  future 
events,  that  the  meafures  which  he  now  purfued,  far  from 
impeding  either  his  fame  or  fortune,  were  the  foundations 
of  all  his  fubfequent  celebrity.  An  Italian  poet  has  well 
defcribed  the  Ihortnefs  of  mental  vifion. 

“ Sebben  fembra  talor  che  torvo  e iniquo 
II  volto  verfo  noi  volga  la  forte  ; 

Ella  feguendo  fuo  collume  antiquo 
A inafpettata  gioja  apre  le  porte  : 

E afconde  fpeffo  fotto  calle  obbliquo 
Della  felicita  le  vie  piu  corte  : 

Onde  non  fappia  in  mezzo  ai  torti,  e ai  guai 
L’uom  che  temer,  ne  che  fperar  giammai.” 

“ Blind  to  the  future,  while  he  fojourns  here, 

Man  knows  not  what  to  hope  or  what  to  fear ; 
Amidft  misfortune,  forrow,  and  difmay, 

Fate  oft,  in  frowns,  points  out  the  (horleft  way 
To  fortune,  fame,  and  unexpefted  joy, 

By  means  which  prudence  trembles  to  employ.” 

The  Bulgarini  was  engaged  to  fing  in  the  theatre  of 
Naples,  during  the  carnival  of  1724;  and  being  very  am- 
bitious of  appearing  to  as  much  advantage  in  the  next  opera 
as  (he  had  done  in  that  for  the  birth-day  of  the  emprefs,  fhe 
preffed  the  poet  to  write  a drama,  in  which,  as  firft  woman, 
fuch  a character  might  fall  to  her  (hare,  as  would  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  all  her  powers,  both  as  an  adtrefs 
and  finger.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  with  what  zeal  the  Abate 
went  to  work,  in  order  to  gratify  her  wi(h.  After  many 
heroines  had  paffed  in  review,  Dido  was  at  length  chofen, 
and  the  drama,  entitled  “ Didone  Abbandonata,”  produced  ; 
in  which  he  chofe  the  period  of  the  hero,  iEneas,  quitting 
the  Carthaginian  queen  : as  it  furnilhed  fcenes  of  the  greateft 
force  and  paflion,  as  well  as  more  exprefiion  for  his  pen,  and 
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more  abundant  opportunities  for  the  difplay  of  the  Ro- 
manina’s abilities,  than  any  other.  This  was  the  firft  per- 
fedt  mufical  drama,  perhaps,  that  ever  graced  the  Italian 
ftage.  The  applaufe  it  obtained  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
“ Orti  Efperidi and  though  the  ftory  was  fo  well  known, 
that  no  effects  could  be  produced  by  furprife,  yet  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  audience  was  exceflive.  It  was  fet  by  Sarro, 
and  the  part  of  tineas  was  performed  by  Nicolini. 

From  the  great  and  fudden  celebrity  of  “ Didone,”  which, 
immediately  after  its  firft  appearance  at  Naples,  was  fet  by 
the  belt  compofers  of  the  time  for  the  other  principal  theatres 
of  Italy  ; the  Venetian  minifter  at  Rome,  where  it  had  been 
performed  to  Sarro’s  mufic,  was  inftigated  to  apply  to  Me- 
taftafio  to  write  the  opera  of  “ Siroe,”  which  he  lent  to  Ve- 
nice, where  it  met  with  a fuccefs  equal  to  that  of  Dido,  to 
the  great  emolument  of  the  author,  who  was  magnificently 
rewarded  for  the  fuperior  excellence  of  his  poetry.  This 
drama  was  fet  by  Vinci  at  Venice,  and  performed  and 
printed  in  1726. 

It  appears  from  the  original  libretti , or  printed  books  of 
the  words,  that  the  Romanina  not  only  performed  the  prin- 
cipal female  part  in  Metaftafio’s  four  firft  dramas  at  Naples, 
but  in  “ Didone”  and  “ Siroe,”  with  Nicolini,  at  Venice, 
in  which  city  they  were  firft  reprefented  in  1725  and  1726  ; 
and,  according  to  Quadrio,  (Storia  d’ogni  koefia,)  Me- 
taftafio  himfelf  was  at  Venice  during  thefe  performances. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  altered  the  old  opera  of 
“ Siface,”  for  the  lame  performers,  at  the  requeft  of  Por- 
pora. 

In  the  carnival  of  1726,  while  the  dramas  of  Metaftafio 
received  fuch  unbounded  applaufe  at  Venice,  “ Didone,”  as 
fet  by  Vinci,  was  received  at  Rome  with  acclamation.  The 
famous  ex-jefuit  Cordara,  who  was  there  at  that  time,  in  his 
eloge  of  Metaftafio,  recited  at  Alexandria  in  1782,  de- 
feribes  its  reception  in  the  following  manner : 

“ Every  feene  produced  one  continued  applaufe.  But 
who  can  defenbe  the  rapture  of  the  pit,  when  the  queen  of 
Carthage,  difdainfully  rifing  from  the  throne,  repreffes  the 
infolent  pretenfions  of  the  king  of  Mauritania,  with  the  dig- 
nity of  an  independent  princefs,  by  the  fpirited  air,  “ Son 
Regina,”  &c.  ? The  noife  feemed  to  (hake  the  theatre  to 
its  foundation.  I was  not  there  myfelf,  as  my  habit  did  not 
allow  me  to  be  prefent  at  fuch  fpedtacles  ; but  I almoft  heard 
the  rumour  in  my  cell,  fo  full  was  all  Rome  with  the  fame 
of  this  produdtion.” 

In  1727,  the  Romanina  having  fulfilled  all  her  theatrical 
engagements  at  Naples  and  elfewhere,  prepared  to  return  to 
Rome,  yet  declared  at  the  fame  time,  that  (he  would  never 
fee  her  native  city  again,  unlefs  in  the  company  of  her  dear 
friend.  He  remained  for  a while  irrefolute  ; but,  at  length, 
the  warm  affedtion  he  retained  for  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
in  fpite  of  the  negledt  and  difappointment  which  had  driven 
him  thence,  heightened  perhaps  by  his  regard  for  the  Bul- 
garini, and  fortified  by  the  defire  of  feeing  his  father,  and 
the  reft  of  his  family,  determined  him  to  quit  Naples,  in 
company  with  his  benefadtrefs ; but  not  before  he  had  ob- 
tained a promife  from  her,  that,  in  return  for  the  hofpitality 
which  he  had  received  under  her  roof  at  Naples,  (lie  and  her 
family  (hould  become  his  guefts  at  Rome.  To  this  propofi- 
tion  all  parties  having  acceded,  he  wrote  to  his  agents,  to 
provide  a houfe  fufiicient  for  the  two  families  of  Trapafii  and 
Bulgarini.  And  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  that  city,  till 
his  departure  for  Germany,  they  all  lived  under  thte  fame 
roof,  and  conftituted  one  family.  The  Romanina,  as  more 
rich  and  accuftomed  to  the  management  of  a family,  was  in- 
vested with  the  fuperintendance  of  all  houfliold  concerns : 
the  reft  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  attend  their  own  purfuits ; 
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while  Metaftafio  received  vifits,  wrote  verfes,  improved  his 
circumftances,  and  increafed  his  celebrity. 

The  firft  drama  which  he  produced,  exprefsly  for  Rome, 
was  “ Catone  in  Utica,”  which  was  fet  by  Vinci,  and  per- 
formed in  that  city,  1728;  and  in  1729,  at  Venice,  to  the 
mufic  of  Leo.  He  chofe  the  fubjeft  purpofely  to  pleafe  the 
Romans,  fuppofing  that  he  Ihould  gain  both  applaul’e  and 
gratitude,  by  difplaying  the  virtue  of  one  oi  their  own 
heroes.  But  as  it  feldom  happens  that  a prophet  or  a poet 
(which  in  ancient  times  were  united  in  the  fame  perfon)  re- 
ceives due  honour  in  his  own  country,  particularly  at  Rome, 
which  is  proverbially  called  the  refidence  of  Grangers  ; in 
fpite  of  the  excellence  of  this  drama,  which  abounds  with 
fublime,  as  well  as  tender  fentiment6  and  delineations,  of  the 
paflions  of  glory,  ambition,  anger,  and  love ; and  in  which 
the  conduft  was  natural,  and  cataftrophe  hiftorical ; it  was 
inftantly  attacked  by  the  fatirical  genius  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  performance  fufpended.  The  frivolous  feenes,  and 
feeble  poetry  to  which  they  had  been  long  accuftomed,  had 
corrupted  the  tafte  of  the  Roman  public  in  general ; and, 
except  a few  learned  men,  lefs  invidious  than  the  relt,  who, 
if  they  knew  of  no  modern  Cato,  had  read,  at  leaft,  fome- 
thing  about  the  ancient,  this  piece  was  at  firft  very  coldly 
received ; though  afterwards,  when  their  minds  and  taftes 
were  enlightened  and  refined  by  other  original  and  beautiful 
works  of  our  author,  this  drama  was  treated  with  more 
juftice. 

The  next  opera  which  our  author  produced  was  “ Ezio,” 
fet  by  Porpora,  in  1728,  and  “ Semiramide  Riconofciuta,” 
fet  by  the  fame  compofer,  1729;  but  though  both  thefe 
dramas  were  received  in  the  moft  favourable  manner,  and  the 
praifes  bellowed  upon  the  poet  were  unbounded,  his  fortune 
was  not  greatly  improved  by  their  fuccefs.  Poetry  has  more 
frequently  enriched  the  bookfeller  than  the  author,  in  every 
country  ; but  at  Rome,  it  is  a drug  of  lefs  value,  even  ' to 
the  bookfeller,  than  elfewhere  ; and  Metaftafio’s  mufe,  how- 
ever chafte,  was  but  little  better  treated  for  not  being  mere- 
tricious. If  Metaftafio  had  been  a mere  pfalmodift,  or 
hymnologift,  his  monkilh  rhymes  might  have  obtained  him 
fome  ecclefiaftical  preferment ; but  the  poetry  which  he 
produced  on  pagan  and  fecular  fubje&s  precluded  him  from 
every  avenue  to  the  church.  He  was,  however,  far  from 
neceffitous ; and  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Romanina,  whofe 
purfe  was  always  at  his  fervice,  his  fortune  and  fituation  were 
tolerably  eafy.  But  the  being  fometimes  obliged  to  avail 
himlelf  of  the  liberality  of  his  generous  friend,  was  a circum- 
ftance  which  humbled  and  mortified  him  beyond  any  other. 
He  could  not  bear  to  refleft  on  being  a burthen  to  her,  for 
whom  chiefly  he  wilhed  to  be  rich,  not  only  to  exempt  her 
from  theexpences  which  Ihe  incurred  on  his  account,  but  to 
manifell  his  gratitude  for  the  benefits  Hie  had  already  con- 
ferred on  him. 

His  amiable  friend  tried  every  means  in  her  power  to  fet 
his  mind  at  eafe,  concerning  his  obligations  to  her  : afluring 
him  that  he  had  contributed  much  more  to  her  profeflional 
fame  than  it  had  been  in  her  power  to  do  to  his  fortune  ; 
that  (lie  was  in  fuch  circumftances  as  rendered  the  fmall 
friendly  offices,  which  (he  had  been  able  to  perform,  more  a 
pleafure  than  an  inconvenience ; and  preffed  him,  in  the 
moft  urgent  manner,  to  tranquillize  his  mind  on  that  account, 
and  to  believe  (which  Ihe  allured  him  was  the  truth)  that 
he  was  doing  her  the  greateft  favour,  when  he  afforded  her 
an  opportunity  of  dividing  with  him  her  poffeffions. 

The  afflicted  poet  drew  fome  comfort  from  thefe  declara- 
tions, but  it  was  of  (hort  duration.  He  was  perpetually 
convinced  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  pretended  Roman  friends, 


and  the  duplicity  of  his  protedlors  ; and  having  nourilhed  la 
his  foul  an  ardent  palfion  for  general  efteem,  refpedl,  and  ad- 
miration, his  narrow  circumftances  threw  him  into  fo  pro- 
found a fit  of  melancholy,  that  he  became  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving confolation. 

Such  w'as  his  ftate  of  defpondency  in  1729,  when,  to  his 
great  aftonilhment,  he  received  a letter  from  prince  Pio  of 
Savoy,  infpedtor  of  the  imperial  theatre  at  Vienna,  inviting 
him  to  engage  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  as 
the  fucceffor  of  Apoftolo  Zeno,  who,  from  the  year  17x8, 
had  filled  the  place  of  imperial  laureate,  w hofe  chief  em- 
ployment had  been  to  furnilh  dramas  for  mufic  ; and  thefe 
h«tl  been  juftly  thought  the  bell  which  the  Italian  language 
coKild  boaft. 

Metaftafio  was  infinitely  more  furprifed  and  flattered  by 
this  unfolicited  and  fplendid  offer,  from  finding  that  he  had 
been  recommended  to  the  emperor’s  notice  by  the  learned 
Zeno  himfelf,  who,  growing  in  years,  wilhed  to  retire  to 
Venice,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  had  been  applied  to 
by  his  imperial  majefty  to  recommend  a fucceffor. 

And  yet  the  offer  of  this  employment  to  Metaftafio,  how- 
ever dazzling,  was  not  long  produftive  of  joy  without  de- 
dudlion.  The  quitting  Rome,  for  which  he  had  always  a 
filial  fondnefs,  as  well  as  leaving  his  family,  friends,  and, 
perhaps  more  than  all,  the  Romanina,  impreffed  his  mind 
with  a forrowful  allay  to  his  happinefs. 

Upon  confulting  with  his  family,  they  inftantly  conceived 
fuch  magnificent  hopes  of  his  future  aggrandizement,  as 
contributed  much  to  their  confolation  at  lofing  him ; and 
the  Romanina  was  fo  generous  and  difinterefted,  in  fpite  of 
fecret  affliction,  as  to  ufe  her  utmoft  eloquence  in  removing 
his  doubts,  and  diminilhing  the  caufes  of  his  repugnance,  at 
quitting  Rome  and  his  friends. 

After  many  confultations  and  difculfions  of  the  feveral 
arguments  for  and  againft  the  acceptance  of  the  propofition 
from  Vienna,  theanfwer  which  he  fent,  and  which  has  been 
printed  among  his  letters,  contains  fo  many  charadteriftic 
traits  of  modefty,  propriety,  and  delicacy,  that  it  deferves 
to  be  preferved  as  a model  of  conduft  under  fimilar  circum- 
ftances. 

The  refult  of  meditation,  and  the  advice  of  his  family  and 
friends,  was  to  accept  the  appointment,  and  to  throw  him- 
felf at  the  feet  of  his  imperial  mailer  as  foon  as  he  could  ar- 
range his  affairs,  and  fulfil  his  engagements  to  furnilh  the 
Roman  theatre  with  two  new  operas  for  the  enfumg  car- 
nival. 

His  appointment  at  Vienna  was  fettled  at  three  thoufand 
florins  per  annum,  and  fifty  pounds  fterling  for  the  expences 
of  his  journey.  After  completing  his  two  new  dramas  for 
Rome,  which  were  “ Artaferfe”  and  “ Aleffandro  nell’ 
Indie,”  and  which  were  both  fet  by  Leonardo  Vinci,  and 
performed  before  the  poet’s  departure,  he  left  his  native  city 
with  a heavy  heart,  and  a molt  fovereign  contempt  for  the 
friendlhip  and  flattering  promifes  of  the  great,  by  whofe  de- 
lufions  he  had  fo  long  entertained  hopes  of  preferment  in  his 
native  city  ; whence,  at  lall,  he  was  driven  into  a kind  of 
fplendid  banilhment,  for  the  reft  of  his  life.  Thefe  early 
difappointments,  from  being  extremely  credulous,  rendered 
him  incurably  fceptical,  as  to  all  future  prefages  of  good 
fortune ; and  the  effe&s  of  hoping  too  much  in  early  life, 
and  too  little  after,  produced,  perhaps,  the  principal  defedts 
in  his  chara&er. 

Upon  quitting  Rome,  Metaftafio  configned  into  the  hands 
of  his  zealous  and  affedlionate  friend,  the  Romanina,  all  his 
effedls,  interefts,  and  concerns ; together  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family  affairs  : fhe  moft  willingly  fubmitting  to 
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thefe  feveral  tafks,  as  well  as  to  the  care  of  the  produce  of 
the  little  places,  and  fums  of  money,  which  he  left  behind 
him. 

Of  his  reception  at  Vienna,  where  he  arrived  in  July, 
1730,  by  prince  Pio  and  his  imperial  patron,  there  is  among 
his  letters  an  account  written  by  himfelf  to  a friend  at  Rome, 
the  day  after  he  had  been  prefented.  It  was  to  the  higheft 
degree  flattering.  And  the  emperor,  who  was  of  a grave, 
religious,  and  moral  charadfer,  feems  to  have  honoured  him 
not  only  with  his  favour  bu^  affection,  on  finding  in  him 
principles  congenial  with  his  own. 

In  his  correfpondence  wijh  the  Romanina,  we  have  an 
account  of  his  occupations  at  Vienna,  during  the  firft  three 
years  of  his  refidence  there ; and  the  reception  of  his  operas 
of  “ Adriano  in  Siria,”  “ Demetrio,”  “ Iffipile,”  and  his 
oratorio  of  “ Sant’  Elena  al  Calvario.” 

In  1734  he  loft  the  friend  of  his  head  and  heart,  the  Ro- 
manina, who  died  at  Rome,  and  manifefted  the  fincerity  of 
her  attachment  to  the  poet,  by  bequeathing  to  him  all  her 
pofiefiions,  after  the  deceafe  of  her  hufband,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  thoufand  crowns.  But  Metaftafio,  always 
confident  with  his  ufual  rectitude  and  propriety,  totally 
declined  accepting  of  her  intended  kindnefs,  and  transferred 
the  whole  bequeft  to  her  hulband,  whofe  real  property,  ac- 
cording to  our  Englifh  ideas  of  jurifprudence,  it  feems  legally 
to  have  been.  The  teftamentary  laws  of  Italy  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  our  country.  Some  Italian  writers  fay, 
that  the  Romanina  left  Metaftafio  erede  d't  tutto  U fuo  patri- 
monio  : “ heir  to  all  her  patrimony.”  If  by  pa'trimony  was 
meant  an  eftate  pofiefied  by  inheritance,  and  independently 
fettled  upon  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  her  teftamentary 
difpofitions  are  reconcileable  to  Englifh  ideas  of  law  in  fuch 
cafes ; though  preferring  the  friend  to  the  hufband  deviates 
fomewhat  from  the  general  cuilom  of  our  country.  That 
the  bequeft  was  legal  has  never  been  doubted  by  Metaftafio’s 
biographers,  who  all  fpeak  of  his  renunciation  in  the  higheft 
terms  of  panegyric,  as  uncommonly  difinterefted,  generous, 
and  heroic.  And  the  poet  himfelf,  as  well  as  all  Italy,  re- 
garded it  as  a noble  facrifice. 

Whether  Metaftafio’s  connexion  with  the  Romanina  was 
purely  platonic,  or  of  a lefs  feraphic  nature,  we  fhall  not 
attempt  to  determine.  But  the  hufband  refiding  with  them 
both  at  Naples  and  Rome,  and  the  friendly  manner  in  which 
the  poet  always  mentioned  him  in  his  letters  to  the  wife,  and 
the  opennefs  with  which  he  exprefled  his  affli&ion  in  writing 
to  him  after  her  death,  would,  in  England,  be  thought 
indications  favourable  to  conjugal  felicity.  But  a chafte 
aftrefs  or  opera  finger  is  ftill  a more  rare  phenomenon  in 
Italy  than  in  Great  Britain. 

Yet  though  it  is  not  thought  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
female  fingers  of  Italy  to  be  veftals  while  fingle,  or  Lu- 
cretias  when  married,  they  find  it  convenient  to  have  a no- 
minal hufband,  who  will  fight  their  battles,  contend  with 
the  firft  man,  and  imprefario  of  an  opera  ; and,  occafionally, 
ftand  in  the  gap,  as  circumftances  may  require. 

But  whether  the  poet’s  friendfhip  for  Bulgarini,  the  huf- 
band, was  pure  and  undifiembled  or  not,  his  affliftion  for 
the  death  of  his  wife  feems  to  have  been  unfeignedly  deep 
and  fincere.  The  following  pathetic  letter,  written  im- 
mediately after  he  had  received  the  news  of  her  deceafe,  and 
of  her  teftament  in  his  favour,  feems  a faithful  delineation  of 
the  ftate  of  his  mind  at  this  time,  and  to  correfpond  with 
that  goodnefs  of  heart,  as  well  as  thofe  tender  feelings  and 
lofty  ideas  of  re&itude,  which  appear  in  all  his  other 
writings,  and  which  have  ennobled  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life. 


“ To  fignor  Domenico  Bulgarini. 

“ Opprefied  by  the  afflifting  news  of  the  death  of  our 
poor  Marianna,  I know  not  how  to  begin  this  letter.  The 
tidings  are  intolerable  to  me  on  fo  many  accounts,  that  I can 
devife  no  means  to  diminifh  the  acutenefs  of  my  fufferings  ; 
and,  therefore,  I truft  you  will  not  accufe  me  of  want  of 
feeling,  if  I am  unable  to  fuggeft  to  you  any  confolation  for 
your  lofs,  as  I have  hitherto  been  utterly  unequal  to  finding 
any  for  myfelf. 

“ The  laft  difpofition  of  the  poor  deceafed  in  my  favour 
aggravates  the  caufe  of  my  forrow,  and  obliges  me  to  give 
a public  and  inconteftable  proof  of  the  difintereftednefs  of 
that  friendfhip,  which  I profeffed  to  her  while  living,  and 
which  I fhall  preferve  for  her  honoured  memory  to  the  laft 
moment  of  my  exiftence.  Knowing,  therefore,  how  much 
affeftion,  kindnefs,  and  zeal,  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
Marianna,  you  have  always  manifefted,  1 fhall  belt  fhew  my 
gratitude  to  her,  by  entirely  renouncing,  in  your  favour,  all 
claim  to  her  effefts ; not  through  pride,  God  preferve  me 
from  fuch  ingratitude  ! but  becaufe  it  appears  to  be  my 
duty,  as  an  honeft  man  and  a Chriftian.  The  advantage 
which  I fhall  ftill  derive  from  this  inheritance,  even  after  re- 
nouncing it,  will  not  be  inconfiderable : as  the  knowing 
what  was  intended  for  me  by  the  generous  teftatrix  will  be 
a lafting  proof  of  her  friendfhip  ; and  the  relinquifhing  it  in 
your  favour  will  be  a proof  of  my  difintereftednefs  with 
refpedt  to  her,  and  of  my  equity  towards  yourfelf.  I am 
at  prefent,  thank  God,  in  no  need  of  fuch  afiiftance,  as  I 
am  rewarded  beyond  my  merit ; fo  that  I fhall  not  fuffer  by 
the  facrifice  I make  to  you.  Though  I entangle  you  with 
no  conditions  in  the  renunciation  which  I enclofe,  yet  I have 
fome  requeits  to  make,  and  counfels  to  fuggeft  to  you. 

“ My  firft  requeft  is,  that  the  relinquifhing  this  claim 
may  in  no  wife  diffolve  our  friendfhip  ; but  that,  according 
to  the  wifh  of  the  poor  Marianna,  our  correfpondence  may 
continue  as  entire  as  if  fhe  were  ftill  living  ; fubftituting  you 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  for  her  reprefentative. 

“ My  fecond  requeft  is,  that  you  will  undertake  the 
trouble  of  receiving  the  falaries  of  my  three  offices  in  Rome, 
and  the  tranfadfting  of  my  Neapolitan  concerns,  exadlly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  was  done  by  our  incomparable  Marianna  ; 
for  which  purpofe,  I fend  you  proper  powers.  I write 
likewife  to  fignor  Tenerelli,  at  Naples,  who  will  treat  you 
in  the  fame  manner  as  fignora  Marianna  herfelf;  remitting 
to  you,  from  time  to  time,  whatever  fums  may  be  due  to 
me  from  that  quarter,  continuing  to  my  poor  family  the 
ufual  affignments  and  provifion,  if  you  fhall  chufe  it,  jointly 
with  my  brother. 

“ The  advice  which  feems  neceflary  for  me  to  give  you 
is,  that  you  would  affift  the  poor  family  of  fignor  Francefco 
Lombardi,  by  every  means  in  your  power  ; and  try  by  afts 
of  charity  to  do  every  thing  for  them,  which,  in  a fimilar 
fituation,  you  would  expeft  from  them  to  you.  I have 
fpecified  in  my  renunciation  fome  particulars  in  which  you 
fhould  affift  them  ; but  betides  my  unwillingnefs  to  involve 
you  in  trouble  and  difficulty,  I am  fo  certain  of  the  good- 
nefs_  of  your  heart,  that  I have  left  all  the  merit  of  your 
benevolence  towards  them  to  the  liberality  of  your  own  de- 
termination. 

“In  all  things  elfe,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  adft  as  oc- 
cafion,  and  your  own  prudence,  fhall  fuggeft. 

“ At  prefent,  my  mind  is  in  too  great  perturbation  for 
me  to  attempt  giving  you  a plan  for  the  regulation  of  your 
conduft.  I (hall  only  fay,  that  it  appears  to  me,  as  if  you 
fhould  difpofe  of  all  the  effedls  you  can  fpare,  in  order  to 
raife  a capital,  and  that  you  fhould  live  in  a fmaller  houfe. 

“ I can 
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**  I can  think  of  no  other  teftimony  to  offer  you,  at  pre- 
fcnt,  of  my  friendfhip  and  confidence.  Be  equally  open  in 
your  corfefpondence,  and  confider  my  interefts  as  your 
own,  and  me  as  your  brother.  I am  irnable  now  to  write  a 
longer  letter : when  my  mind  is  more  tranquil,  I fhall  com- 
municate to  you  fuch  thoughts  as  may  occur. 

“ In  the  mean  time,  love  me,  and  endeavour  to  be  com- 
forted yourfelf.  Be  allured,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  that 
I would  try  to  contribute  that  to  your  confolation,  which 
I am  unable  to  receive  myfelf.” 

In  a letter  to  his  brother  Leopold,  apologizing  to  him 
for  the  renunciation  of  the  Romanina’s  intended  kindnefs, 
he  fays,  “ I ought  not  to  abufe  the  partiality  of  my  poor 
deceafed  friend,  at  her  hulband’s  expence;  and  God,  I 
trull,  will  permit  me  to  profper  by  fome  other  means,  for 
my  integrity.” 

To  a friend  at  Rome,  on  the  fubjeCl  of  his  affliction,  he 
fays,  “ I am  now  placed  in  the  world  as  in  a populous  de- 
fert,  and  in  that  kind  of  defolation  in  which  a man,  if  he 
were  tranfported  in  his  fleep  to  China  or  Tartary,  would 
find  himfelf  in  waking,  among  people  of  whofe  language, 
inclinations,  and  manners,  he  was  quite  ignorant.” 

If  platonic  affeCtion  can  fublilt  in  human  nature,  we  may 
fuppofe  it  poflible,  perhaps,  to  have  been  realized  between 
the  poet  and  fuch  a female  friend  as  the  Romanina  ; who, 
by  what  we  can  gather  from  Metaftafio’s  letters,  feems  to 
have  pofiefied  a ftrong  mind  and  great  reCtitude  of  heart. 

The  folemn  manner  in  which  lo  pious  and  moral  a man  as 
Metallafio  fays  in  his  letter  to  a Roman  friend,  “ In  the 
midft  of  my  gloomy  imaginations,  reafon  enough  is  left  to 
tell  me  who,  and  what  I am ; but  that  is  not  fufficient  to 
free  me  from  affliction.  May  God,  in  whofe  hands  are  all 
events,  turn  this  affliction  to  my  benefit,  and  teach  me  by 
fuch  a manifeftation,  what  a vain  hope  it  is  to  form  fyftems 
of  happinefs,  without  his  affiftance.”  The  late  Mr.  Mafon, 
on  reading  this  paflage,  regarded  it  as  a proof  that  there  had 
been  nothing  criminal  between  them. — “ Such  a man  as  Me- 
taftafio,  writing  to  a friend,  would  have  exprefied  in  this 
place  fome  compunCtion,  at  leaft  he  would  not  have  invoked 
the  Deity  in  fuch  a folemn  manner.” 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  incident  in  the  poet’s 
life,  which  places  him,  like  Alcides,  between  virtue  and 
vice,  in  hopes  that  a character,  fo  exemplary  during  every 
other  period  of  his  exiftence,  may,  for  the  honour  of  hu- 
manity, defcend  fpotlefs  to  pofterity.  In  all  other  refpeCts, 
his  private  virtues  merit  equal  praife  with  his  poetry,  which 
has  fo  long  delighted  the  molt  polilhed  and  refined  in- 
habitants of  Europe. 

Among  the  anecdotes,  indeed*  that  were  publilhed  after 
his  deceafe,  concerning  the  private  life  of  our  admirable 
bard,  fome  peculiarities  have  been  related,  which  feem  too 
ferious  for  ridicule,  and  from  which  we  Ihould  be  forry, 
for  his  honour,  and  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  not  to 
be  able  to  defend  him.  What  a difgrace  to  practical  virtue 
and  benevolence  would  it  be,  to  find  a writer,  whofe  works 
breathe  the  purelt  principles  of  virtue  and  morality,  and 
whofe  life,  during  his  long  refidence  at  Vienna,  was  unim- 
peachably innocent,  and  confiant  in  the  exercife  of  religious 
duties,  to  want,  not  only  filial  and  fraternal  affeCtion,  but 
even  thofe  common  and  laudable  partialities  for  his  kindred 
and  countrymen,  to  which  ;he  moll  vulgar  minds  are  na- 
turally prone  ! It  has  been  faid  with  a degree  of  levity, 
perhaps  more  to  enliven  a period  than  from  conviction,  or  a 
wilh  to  degrade  the  poet’s  moral  character,  that  “ he  re- 
filled to  hear,  and  took  pains  not  to  know,  whether  he  had, 
in  his  latter  days,  any  relation  left  in  the  world.”  But  in 
his  correfpondence,  publilhed  by  his  executor  fignor  Giu- 


feppe  Martinetz,  aulic  counfellor,  and  firft  keeper  of  the 
imperial  library,  there  are  letters  to  his  father  and  brother, 
fo  full  of  filial  and  fraternal  affeCtion,  as  completely  confute 
fuch  hafty  and  unjuft  charges. 

The  year  1733  feems  to  have  been  extremely  fertile  in 
the  Parnaflian  domains  of  our  bard.  Not  only  the  operas 
of  “ l’Olympiade”  and  “ Demofoonte,”  with  the  oratorio 
of  “ Giufeppe  Ricsnofciuto,”  but  his  charming  canzonet, 
“ La  Liberta,”  were  all  productions  of  this  year.  This 
celebrated  canzonet,  “ Grazie  agl’  inganni  tuoi,”  was  firft. 
fet  by  the  poet  himfelf,  but  foon  after  by  all  the  great  com- 
pofers  of  Italy,  as  a Venetian  ballad,  a canzonet,  a duo, 
and  a cantata,  to  much  more  elaborate  and  fanciful  mufic 
than  that  of  the  poet : yet  his  own  melody,  which  has  been 
compofed  more  than  feventy  years,  has  ftill  its  merit;  and, 
compared  w ith  airs  of  the  fame  period  and  kind,  is  fuperior 
to  moil  of  them  in  elegant  fimplicity. 

In  1734,  befides  his  ufual  occupations,  we  find,  by  his 
letters,  that  he  was  obliged,  in  the  greateft  hafte,  to  write 
an  entertainment  for  mufic,  to  be  performed  by  the  arch- 
ducheffes,  and  to  inltruCt,  direCt,  and  afiift  them.  « But 
in  truth,”  he  fays,  “ it  is  a pleafure  which  no  other  can 
equal,  to  have  fuch  an  opportunity  of  feeing  and  admiring 
the  excellent  qualities  of  thefe  auguft  princeffes.  I (hould 
not  elfe  have  believed  it  poflible  to  meet  with  fuch  attention, 
docility,  patience,  and  gratitude.  Oh,  how  many  people, 
of  the  fixteenth  rank,  have  I known,  who  were  not  pofiefied 
of  the  thoufanath  part  of  the  courtefy  of  thefe  incomparable 
perfonages ! They  have  aCted  and  fung  like  angels,  and  it 
was  truly  facrilege,  that  the  whole  world  was  not  permitted 
to  admire  them ; for  the  feitival  was  extremely  private,  as 
none  but  the  Vienna  ladies  of  the  higheft  rank  were  able  to 
obtain  admifiion,  and  even  thefe  were  in  malks.  As  a re- 
turn for  inftruCting  their  ferene  highneffes,  I was  prefented 
with  a gold  fnuff-box,  of  about  fourfcore  hungheri  (near 
40/.)  in  weight;  but  the  workmanfhip  is  of  much  more 
value.” 

This  little  dramatic  poem  was  called  “ Le  Grazie  Vendi- 
cate,”  fet  by  Caldara,  and  performed  by  the  two  arch- 
ducheffes,  Maria  Terefa,  afterwards  emprefs-queen,  and  her 
filler  Marianne,  with  another  lady  of  the  court. 

In  the  year  1734  he  produced,  for  the  emperor’s  birth- 
day, “ La  Clemenza  di  Tito.” 

It  feems  as  if  the  character  and  court  of  Charles  VI.  had 
directed  the  mufe  of  Metaltafio  to  chufe  a virtuous  prince 
for  the  principal  hero  of  moll  of  the  mufical  dramas  that 
were  reprefented  in  the  imperial  theatre.  The  emperor  was 
a religious  prince,  and  a rigid  obferver  of  decorum  himfelf, 
which  confequentiy  kept  iicentioufnefs  at  a diltance  from  his 
court.  And  the  poet,  naturally  a friend  to  virtue  and  mo- 
rality, feems  to  have  gratified  his  own  feelings,  by  con- 
forming to  the  ferious  fentimentsof  his  imperial  patron. 

In  1733  he  produced,  by  command  of  the  emprefs  Eliza- 
beth, a little  opera,  with  three  characters  only,  entitled 
“ Le  Cinefi,”  for  the  fame  two  archducheffes  and  a lady 
of  the  court  to  perform,  as  an  introduction  to  a Chinefe 
ballet. 

The  fame  year  he  furnilhed  “ II  Palladio  confervato,”  and 
“ II  Sogno  di  Scipione,”  pieces  written  for  the  celebration 
of  the  emperor  and  emprefs’s  name-day.  Thefe  were  a 
kind  of  birth-day  odes,  but  in  a dramatic  form,  in  which 
the  praife  was  delicately  difguifed  in  a fable  or  allegory. 

In  1736,  his  “ Themiftocles,”  fet  by  Caldara,  firft  ap- 
peared ; but  while  this  was  performing,  Metallafio  had 
another  talk  afligned  him,  the  difficulties  of  which  he  fre- 
quently related  to  his  friends,  many  years  after. 

To  Betinelli,  the  printer,  he  writes : “ I fend  you  a copy 

of 
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of  the  opera  of  ‘ Achille  in  Sciro,’  which  I have  been 
obliged  to  write  in  eighteen  days  and  a half,  for  the  nup- 
tials of  the  archduchefs  Terefa  with  the  duke  of  Lorrain. 
Three  months,  which  I ufed  to  allow  myfelf  for  writing  an 
opera,  were  never  fufficient  to  finifh  it  to  my  mind : imagine 
whether  it  was  poflible  tcrfatisfy  myfelf  with  this.” 

The  admirable  drama  of  “ Ciro  Riconofciuto”  was  a 
produ&ion  of  this  period. 

It  feems  as  if  1737  had  been  a fabbatical  year  for  our 
author  and  his  mufe  ; for  none  of  his  poetical  works  bear 
that  date,  nor  do  any  of  his  letters  of  that  period  appear  in 
the  colle&ion. 

In  1738  and  1739  he  produced  feveral  fmall  occafional 
pieces,  chiefly  for  the  archducheffes  to  perform ; which, 
though  elegantly  iVritten,  have  not  been  of  that  general  ufe 
to  the  reft  of  Europe,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  moft  of  his 
operas  on  a larger  fcale,  for  want  of  length  and  more  cha- 
racters. 

In  1740,  however,  his  dramatic  mufe  was  better  em- 
ployed, and  more  propitious : for,  befides  the  opera  of 
“ Zenobia,”  and  the  oratorio  of  “ Ifacco,”  he  wrote  “ II 
Natale  di  Giove,”  and  the  opera  of  “ Attilio  Regolo,”  for 
the  birth-day  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.;  but  that  prince 
dying  before  it  had  been  reprefented,  it  was  laid  afide,  and 
not  performed  till  1750,  when  it  was  fet  by  Haffe,  for  the 
court  of  Drefden. 

The  poet  laments  the  death  of  his  patron  with  great  fenfi- 
bility,  in  a letter  to  a friend.  Indeed  it  was  a calamity  to 
all  Europe,  by  the  general  war  which  immediately  en- 
fued. 

This  prince  found  in  Metaftafio  a man  who  encouraged 
and  confirmed  his  love  of  virtue,  decorum,  and  propriety  ; 
and  Metaftafio  found  in  his  patron  a prince  fufceptible  of 
receiving  his  recommendations  of  the  moral  and  focial,  as 
well  as  the  heroic  virtues.  Indeed  the  poet  and  the  patron 
feem  to  have  been  formed  for  each  other. 

Between  the  death  of  this  emperor,  in  1740,  and  1743, 
when  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  confort  to  the  emprefs- 
queen,  was  elected  emperor,  by  the  title  of  Francis  I.,  the 
court  of  Vienna  had  little  ieifure  for  being  amufed  by  the 
peaceful  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic.  We  find,  among  the 
poet’s  works,  but  two  complete  dramas  written  during  all 
that  time:  “ Antigono,”  and  “ Ipermeftra.”  One  of 
thefe,  “ Antigono,”  was  written  exprefsly  for  the  court  of 
Drefden.  Both  were  fet  by  Haffe,  who  ranked  high  in  the 
favour  of  Metaftafio,  as  a great  compofer  and  intelligent 
man. 

Our  author's  poetical  productions  in  1746  confift  only  of 
his  two  beautiful  canzonette,  “ La  Parlenza,”  and  “ La 
Palinodia  a Nice,”  thirteen  years  after  he  had  fo  pioufly  and 
elegantly  thanked  the  gods  for  difcovering  to  him  her  infi- 
delities, in  his  “ Grazie  agl'  inganni  tuoi.” 

His  correfpondence  with  the  celebrated  Farineili  began 
in  1747,  to  whom  38  of  his  letters  are  addreffed,  in  the 
Sixth  volume  of  his  correfpondence,  which  feem  the  moft 
affeCtionate  and  confidential  in  the  collection.  The  poet 
and  mufician  were  nearly  of  the  fame  age.  And  having 
begun  their  career  of  fame  and  fortune  together  at  Naples, 
in  1723,  they,  from  that  circumftance,  ever  after  called 
each  other  Gemello,  or  Twin,  in  their  correfpondence, 
which  lafted  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Many  of  the  poet’s 
ietters  were  addreffed  to  the  great  finger  at  Madrid,  where, 
during  two  fucccffive  reigns,  he  enjoyed  the  higheft  favour. 
See  Farinelli. 

The  bleffings  of  peace,  after  the  feven  years'  war,  re- 
vived at  Vienna  the  innocent  pleafures  of  the  lyric  theatre  ; 
and  in  1731  produced  Metaftafio’s  beautiful  opera  of  “ II 


Re  Paftore,”  which  was  follow'ed,  in  1732,  by  “ l’Eroe  Ci- 
nefe.”  Thefe  were  performed  in  the  imperial  theatre  by 
perfons  of  the  higheft  diftinCtion,  fome  of  whom  are  faid 
greatly  to  have  furpaffed,  in  many  particulars,  profeffed 
opera  fingers  of  the  firft  rank. 

In  1736,  at  the  requeft  of  his  friend  Farineili,  and  with 
the  permiffion  of  his  imperial  patrons,  he  furnifned  the 
court  of  Spain  with  a new  opera,  entitled  “ Nitteti,” 
which  was  brought  on  the  ftage  there,  with  the  utmoft 
fplendour  and  magnificence,  under  Farinelli’s  direction. 

The  laft  three  operas  written  by  Metaftafio,  were  “ II 
Trionto  di  Clelia,”  in  1762  ; “ Remolo  ed  Erfilia,”  1763  ; 
and  “ II  Ruggiero,”  in  1771  ; which  were  performed  at 
three  feveral  places : the  firft  at  Vienna,  on  the  delivery  of 
Ifabellaof  Bourbon,  firft  confort  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  ; 
the  next  at  Innebruck,  on  the  marriage  of  the  grand  duke 
of'Tufcany  with  Maria,  Infanta  of  Spain;  and  the  laft  at 
Milan,  on  the  nuptials  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  with 
Beatrice,  princefs  of  Modena,  which  terminated  the  dra- 
matic labours  of  our  admirable  lyric  bard. 

His  other  poetical  compofitions,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, confift  of  oratorios,  occafional  fhort  lyric  pieces, 
hymns,  and  facred  fongs,  cantatas,  epithalamia,  fonnets, 
canzoni,  complimentary  verfes,  &c.,  all  replete  with  ele- 
gance, refined  ideas,  and  every  beauty  of  numbers  which 
the  Italian  language  fo  copioufly  can  furnifti,  and  melody 
requires. 

Among  his  profe  writings,  the  extraCls  from  Ariftotle’s 
Poetics,  and  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  are  the  principal ; 
and  thefe  will  long  remain  indifputable  proofs  of  his  learn- 
ing,  good  tafte,  and  perfeft  comprehension  of  the  laws  pre- 
feribed  by  thefe  great  mafters,  which  he  explains  with  the 
utmoft  clearnefs  and  practical  utility  ; giving  fenfe  to  many 
paffages  that  were  thought  obfeure  and  unintelligible. 

In  all  his  productions,  religion,  government,  found  policy, 
morals,  manners,  and  even  innocent  prejudices,  are  fo  highly 
refpeCted,  that  the  moft  extreme  delicacy  never  finds  the 
lead  fentiment  that  can  offend  or  alarm.  His  doCtrines  and 
praCtice  in  thefe  particulars  fo  perfectly  agreed,  that  he 
conftantly  difcountenanced  in  converfation  all  tendency  to 
licence,  difrefpeCt,  and  difputation  on  moral  and  facred 
fubjeCts,  though  naturally  cheerful,  and  pleafantly  metapho- 
rical, in  his  converfation.  This  being  his  invariable  prac- 
tice during  his  long  refidence  at  Vienna,  excited  as  much 
eagernefs  in  travellers  of  all  ranks  to  fee  and  converfe  with 
him,  as  the  renown  which  he  had  jultly  acquired  by  his 
writings. 

He  was  honoured  with  teftimonies  of  refpeCt  and  admi- 
ration from  almoft  all  the  fovereigns  in  Europe,  where  the 
Italian  language  and  mufic  were  known,  which  he  received 
with  the  utmoft  humility  and  gratitude. 

Such  were  the  delicacy  and  conftancy  of  his  friendly  at- 
tachments and  intercourfe,  that  death  could  only  diffclve 
them.  The  princefs  di  Belmonte  Pignatelli,  the  countefs 
d’Althan  of  the  fame  illuftrious  family,  who  knew  and 
patronifed  him  in  his  early  youth  ; count  Canale,  baron 
Hagen,  and  count  Perlas,  who  fpent  all  their  evenings  with 
him  at  Vienna  during  their  feveral  lives  ; Farineili,  his  cor- 
relpondent  of  30  years  duration,  count  Algarotti,  and  his 
brother,  the  advocate,  Leopoldo,  to  whom  48  of  his  letters 
are  extant ; all  thefe  affedfions  were  habitual  and  deeply 
rooted  in  his  heart. 

His  whole  life  appears  to  have  been  of  that  even  tenour, 
which  nothing  but  great  accidents  or  public  calamities  could 
difturb.  His  veneration  and  gratitude  for  his  patronefs,  the 
emprefs  queen,  feem,  during  ,the  laft  years  of  his  life,  to 
have  been  the  ftrongeft  pafiions  to  which  he  gave  admiffion 
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in  his  bread.  When  unfortunate  in  war,  or  on  account  of 
the  ficknefs  or  death  of  any  of  her  family,  he  was  as  much 
agitated  as  any  of  her  mod  faithful  and  bed  fubje&s.  But 
when  her  own  life  was  endangered  by  difeafe,  his  equani- 
mity and  philofophy  totally  left  him.  Then  yielding  to  the 
natural  fenfibility  and  tendernefs  of  a heart,  neither  chilled 
by  apathy,  nor  petrified  by  ftoicifm,  he  became  a common 
man  ; not  too  dubborn  for  afflidlion,  or  too  proud  and  ob- 
durate for  the  impredions  of  calamity.  The  ficknefs  of  his 
brother,  and  death  of  the  countefs  d’Althan,  are  likewife 
illudrations  of  this  occafional  fenfibility. 

His  converfation  was  ufually  fcientific,  turning  on  new 
difcoveries,  new  books,  plealing  events,  but  rarely  on  cala- 
mity or  unpleafant  topics.  By  this  means  he  kept  his 
palfions  and  affections  in  equilibrio,  obtained  profperity  in 
youth,  and  veneration  in  old  age. 

Though  his  longevity  had  extended  to  84,  yet  his  facul- 
ties were  fo  entire,  his  perfon  fo  free  from  any  appearance 
of  decrepitude,  dill  poffeffing  a florid  countenance,  and  his 
accuflomed  eloquence,  and  playful  language  in  converfation, 
that  he  was  expected  to  have  many  years  in  dore  ; but  on  the 
id  of  April,  1782,  returning  from  his  condant  evening 
vifit  to  count  Perlas,  he  complained  of  a chillinefs,  eat  very 
little  at  fupper,  and  went  to  bed  at  his  ufual  hour  or 
12  o’clock.  “ The  next  morning,  (fays  mademoifelle  Mar- 
tinetz  in  her  letter  to  Farinelli,  giving  him  an  account  of 
his  friend’s  deceafe,)  he  called  for  my  elder  brother,  Giu- 
feppe,  and  confulted  him  whether  he  had  bed  rife  and  go 
to  church,  as  he  had  intended,  it  being  Eafler  Sunday  ; 
but  was  advifed  by  him  to  remain  in  bed,  as  his  pulfe  was 
very  quick  : an  hour  after  the  fever  increafed  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  it  deprived  him  of  fpeech,  and  he  remained  op- 
preffed  by  a heavy  lethargic  deep,  which  continued  during 
two  days,  with  fhort  intervals,  in  which  he  was  only  able 
to  take  the  medicines  preferibed  by  Dr.  Molinari,  his  phy- 
fician.  The  fever  diminilhed  fo  much  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  day,  that  he  became  tranquil,  fpoke  freely,  con- 
> verfed  with  fome  of  his  friends,  who  vifited  him,  and  was 
able,  after  dinner,  to  have  the  facrament  adminidered  to 
him.  You  may  imagine,  fir,  what  great  confolation  this 
afforded  ns  ; but  our  hopes  were  of  fhort  duration,  for  at 
night  the  fever  returned  with  fuch  violence,  that  every  day 
he  became  more  lethargic,  and  baffled  all  the  fkill  of  the 
mod  able  phyficians,  who  met  in  confultation  ; fo  that  on 
the  1 2th  of  April,  between  11  and  12  o’clock  at  night,  he 
finally,  without  much  agony,  expired.” 

Metadaiio,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  or  had  heard  of 
him  at  Vienna,  was  interred  at  the  parifli  church  of  St. 
Michael,  the  14th  of  April.  The  funeral  rites  were  performed 
with  fplendour,  by  his  grateful  heir,  fignor  Jofeph  Martinetz, 
in  defpite  of  the  poet’s  injunctions,  who  had  forbidden  all 
kind  of  pomp.  The  inheritance  of  fignor  Martinetz  con- 
fided in  a well-furinfhed  habitation,  a coach,  horfes,  a 
great  quantity  of  princely  prefents,  a very  ample  and  feleft 
colleftion  of  books,  with  a capital  of  130,000  florins; 
from  which,  however,  were  to  be  deducted,  20,000  for 
each  of  the  executor’s  filters,  and  3000  for  each  of  his 
•younger  brothers. 

The  poet’s  attachment  to  the  Martinetz  family  was  of 
long  danding.  In  the  year  1730,  on  his  arrival  at  Vienna, 
the  fird  houfe  in  which  he  took  up  his  refidence,  was  that 
of  fignor  Nicolo  Martinetz,  mafler  of  the  ceremonies  to 
the  apodolic  nuncio  in  that  city.  The  elded  fon  of  this 
gentleman  he  appointed  his  heir,  jointly  with  his  elded 
fider,  fignora  Marianna  Martinetz,  educated  under  his  eye, 
and  utiiverfally  admired  for  her  talents  and  accomplilhments, 
particularly  in  mufic,  not  only  as  an  excellent  performer  on 


the  harpfichord,  and  an  exquifite  finger,  but  for  her  genius 
and  abilities  in  compofition,  Ihe  was  an  eleve  of  the  great 
Dr.  Haydn,  who  refided  three  years  under  the  fame  roof 
with  Metadafio  during  her  mufical  dudies  ; and  had  leffons 
in  linging  from  the  celebrated  Porpora,  who  had  many  years 
before  been  the  poet’s  own  mulic  rnader.  The  productions 
of  mademoifelle  Martinetz  were  communicated  to,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  greated  maders  of  Italy,  and  her  name  is  in- 
feribed  as  a member  of  the  Philharmonic  academy  in  Bologna 
and  Mantua. 

Signor  Saverio  Mattei,  the  mod  ufeful  of  Metadafio’s 
biographers,  though  he  rather  gives  advice  to  others,  with 
loofe  and  indigeded  materials,  than  a regular  life  of  the 
poet,  fays,  that  “ whoever  vvilhes  to  acquire  an  exaCt 
knowledge  of  his  cufioms,  manners,  way  of  life,  opinions 
of  himfelf  and  others  ; of  his  precifion  in  fulfilling  his  duties, 
of  the  changes  in  his  fortune,  his  application,  and  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  favour  with  which  his  feveral  productions 
were  at  fird  received,  their  chronology,  the  influence  they 
had  on  the  tade  of  Italy,  and  on  that  of  all  Europe,  with 
refpeCf  to  the  melodrama,  or  lyric  dage,  can  only  acquire 
fuch  information  by  the  perufal  of  his  Letters.” 

“ His  Letters  (fays  the  abate  Criflini,  the  mod  accurate 
and  ample  of  all  his  biographers,  and  editor  of  the  Nice  edi- 
tion of  his  works)  will  do  honour  to  all  Italy,  while  they  dif- 
cover  his  mod  intimate  attachments,  his  molt  fecret  thoughts, 
his  favourite  opinions,  and  the  hiflory  of  a man  who  was  all 
heart  and  all  virtue.” 

“ His  genius  (fays  fignor  Arteaga,  Revol.  del  Theatro 
Muf.  Ital.)  may  be  compared  to  the  goddefs  Chloris  of 
the  Greeks,  who,  in  flying  through  the  air,  fcattered  rofes 
wherevet  die  went.”  The  fame  grace,  facility,  and  elegance 
of  dyle  appear  in  his  profe,  as  have  rendered  his  poetry  fo 
juflly  celebrated.  Till  we  faw  thefe  Letters,  we  ufed  to 
think  that  there  was  no  Italian  profe  fo  eafy  to  comprehend 
and  condrue,  by  young  dudents  in  the  language,  as  the 
dramas  of  Metadafio;  but  we  are  now  convinced,  that,  in 
point  of  facility,  the  profe  of  our  author  is  to  his  own 
poetry,  what  the  profe  of  others  is  to  their  verfe. 

What  renders  thefe  Letters  infinitely  more  natural  and 
fatisfadory  is,  that,  like  the  Epidolae  Familiares  of  Cicero, 
they  were  not  written  with  the  lead  view  to  publication  ; as 
is  manifelt  by  the  lively  complaints  which  he  makes  to  his 
correfpondents,  who,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
vanity,  had  betrayed  his  confidence. 

Few  writers  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  fa- 
vour of  the  public  fo  completely  during  their  lives  as  Me- 
tadafio. But  this  felicity  is  not  to  be  more  aferibed,  per- 
haps, to  the  excellence  of  his  writings,  than  to  his  modedy, 
candour,  and  determination  neither  to  give  nor  take  offence 
by  cenfuring  the  productions  of  others,  er  refenting  the 
cenfures  of  his  own.  He  feems  to  have  feen,  with  due  hor- 
ror, the  effeCts  of  literary  war  on  the  combatants. 

That  celebrity  which  he  enjoyed  fo  indifputably  during 
life,  was  not  diminifhed  by  his  deceafe  ; his  works  are  dill 
in  every  hand : the  philofopher,  the  courtier,  the  bigot, 
the  man  of  the  world,  aufiere  and  gallant  females,  all  equally 
read  them,  and  all  find  them  equally  beautiful.  His  moral 
maxims  are  daily  cited,  and  his  productions  are  become  the 
code  of  lovers.  The  fetting  and  Tinging  his  verfes,  have 
rendered  Pergolefi,  Vinci,  Jomelli,  Sacchini,  and  Farinelli, 
Caffarelli,  Pacchierotti,  and  Marchefi,  as  celebrated  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  as  Corneille,  Racine  and  Voltaire.  Had 
his  dramas  been  regular  tragedies,  written  for  declamation, 
without  mufic,  perhaps  we  Ihould  never  have  heard  of  them 
in  England  : but  mufic  being  an  univerfal  language  through- 
out Europe,  they  are  certainly  obliged  to  the  compofer  and 
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finger  for  a great  part  of  their  fame,  at  lead  out  of  Italy, 
notwithftanding  the  complaints  of  Metaftafio  himfelf,  and 
the  admirers  of  tragedy,  who  are  inimical  to  mufic,  that 
they  have  been  injured  by  compofers  and  performers.  Par- 
ticular operas,  and  perhaps,  at  fome  time  or  other,  all 
his  dramas,  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  compofers 
without  genius,  and  fingers  without  talents ; but  upon  the 
whole,  excellently  written  as  are  Metaftafio’s  dramas,  and 
exquifite  as  is  the  Italian  language,  it  mull  be  owned,  that 
mufic  has  been  the  vehicle  in  which  the  operas  of  Metaftafio 
have  travelled  into  foreign  countries.  Cato,  Regulus,  The- 
miftocles,  Artaxerxes,  OHmpiade,  and  Demofoonte,  are 
allowed  to  breathe  a true  tragic  fpirit,  even  through 
the  effeminate  languor  of  lengthened  tones  and  long  divi- 
fions ; but  it  is  in  the  perufal,  perhaps,  not  the  vocal  per- 
formance, that  the  force  and  beauty  of  Metaftafio’s  dra- 
matic fcenes  have  been  difcovered  out  of  Italy.  When  an 
air  has  been  encored,  it  has  not  been  for  the  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  but  the  compofition  or  performance  of  that  air. 
It  muft  be  allowed,  however,  without  the  lead  deduftion, 
that  Metaftafio’s  genius,  good  tafte,  and  found  judgment, 
firft  achieved  the  difficult  talle  of  rendering  fo  wild  and 
incongruous  a compound  of  feemingly  heterogeneous  in- 
gredients and  abfurdities,  as  an  opera , a rational  enter- 
tainment. 

Even  the  church  has  defended  the  morality  of  Metaf- 
tafio’s dramas.  The  ci-devant  Jefuit,  father  Cordaro,  in 
his  eulogy  of  our  poet,  fays,  “ I well  know  that  he  has 
been  accufed  by  fome' of  having  brought  the  paffion  of  love 
too  forward  in  his  dramas,  at  the  rifle  of  feducing  and  enervat- 
ing the  heart  and  virtue  of  the  hearers.  How  fhall  we  defend 
him  from  this  charge  ? He  would  certainly  have  done  better, 
if  he  could  have  confined  himfelf  to  the  love  of  glory,  and 
of  our  country,  in  difplaying  the  virtues  of  valour,  fidelity, 
and  conftancy,  without  meddling  with  the  follies  of  lovers. 
But  there  are  certain  noble  affe&ions,  concerning  which, 
the  vulgar  have  but  little  knowledge,  and  lefs  tafte.  On 
the  contrary,  every  one  underftands  love  ; and  without  that 
feafoning  every  reprefenlation,  at  prefent,  feems  infipid. 
It  is  the  predominant  paffion  of  the  times.  He  was  per- 
haps neceffitated  to  comply  with  it ; but  with  what  precau- 
tion and  referve  ! Has  an  unchafte  word  ever  efcaped  him  ? 
Or  an  idea  that  is  not  ftriftly  within  the  limits  of  the  moft 
perfect  delicacy  ? This  may  be  faid  of  his  fecular  dramas 
taken  from  profane  ftory ; but  his  facred  dramas  are  not 
only  exempt  from  blame  with  refpeft  to  the  paffion  of  love, 
but  fufficiently  pure  in  morals  and  dodtrine,  to  ferve  as  cor- 
rectives to  whatever  the  moft  morofe  critics  may  objedt  to 
his  productions  for  the  ftage.” 

The  chronology  and  mural  oljeB  of  each  drama  is  in- 
dicated in  the  Englifh  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
vol.  iii.  p.  316.  &c. 

We  dare  extend  this  article  no  farther.  Our  biogra- 
phical articles  ftiould  doubtlefs,  in  general,  be  confined  to 
the  battles  of  heroes,  and  books  of  the  learned ; but  Me- 
taftafio’s private  charadter,  meriting  as  much  difplay  as  his 
public  productions,  we  could  not  in  our  {ketch  of  his  life 
help  flopping  on  the  road  to  look  about  us,  and  admire  the 
beautiful  views  which  a life  well  fpent  affords. 

METASTASIS,  in  Medicine,  /j-trocaratric,  fignifies  a 
tranflation  or  tranfition  of  difeafe  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another,  the  part  firft  affedted  recovering  its  natural  func- 
tions at  the  time  when  the  other  begins  to  be  difeafed. 

Thefe  tranfitions  of  difeafe  have  been  noticed  from  the 
earlieft  hiftory  of  the  pradtice  of  medicine ; and  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates  abound  with  inftances  of  the  fadt,  and  with 
pradtical  precepts,  deduced  from  a careful  obfervation  of  the 


confequences  that  enfue  under  the  various  circumftances 
of  their  occurrence.  The  older  writers,  who  aferibed  all 
difeafes  to  the  exiftence  of  a morbid  matter,  which,  in  what- 
ever part  it  prevailed,  gave  rife  to  peculiar  local  fymptoms, 
readily  explained  thefe  inftances  of  metaftafis,  upon  the  fup- 
poficion  that  the  morbid  matter  was  fubftantially  tranflated 
from  the  part  firft  difeafed  to  the  feat  of  the  new  affedtion  : 
indeed,  this  tranflation  of  the  difeafe  was  deemed  by  them 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  a materies  morbi.  But 
we  have  already  {hewn,  at  fome  length,  that  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  a morbid  matter,  as  the  efficient  caufe  of  difeafes,  is 
purely  a gratuitous  fuppofition,  which  more  accurate  invef- 
tigation  has  exploded  ; and  that  the  fadl  of  the  tranfition  of 
difeafe  by  what  has  been  called  metaflafis , although  not  eafily 
explained  upon  any  hypothefis,  is  as  fatisfadforily  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  of  fympathy,  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  fyitem,  which  experiment  has  demonftrated,  as  upon 
the  notion  of  an  adtual  transference  of  morbid  matter,  which 
is  hypothetically  aflumed.  See  H umoral  Pathology. 

It  is  fcarcely  necefiary  here  to  point  out  examples  of  the 
metaftafis  of  difeafes,  which  are  univerfally  recognifed  : fucli 
are  the  fevere  attacks  of  diforders  in  the  ftomach,  when  the 
inflammatory  gout  fuddenly  difappears  from  the  extremities ; 
the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery,  upon  the  fudden 
retroceffion  of  the  meafles,  or  other  extenfive  eruption  on  the 
{kin  ; the  appearance  of  epileptic  convulfions  upon  the  cef- 
fation  of  the  haemorrhoidal,  or  other  habitual  difeharge ; 
the  inflammation  of  the  teftes  in  men,  or  of  the  mamma:  in 
women,  which  enfues,  when  that  of  the  parotid  glands  in  the 
difeafe  called  mumps,  fuddenly  difappears  ; and  other  cafes 
of  a fimilar  nature. 

The  tranfition  by  metaftafft,  however,  is  only  one  of  fe- 
veral  modes  in  which  difeafes  are  converted  into  each  other. 
Of  thefe  we  have  already  deferibed  the  varieties  in  a former 
article,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  See  Conversion  of 
Difeafes. 

Metastasis,  Mnccrourie,  Remotio,  in  Rhetoric,  is  ufed  for 
the  removing  the  blame  from  the  perfon  accufed  to  another 
perfon,  or  laying  it  upon  fomething  as  a caufe.  Thus, 
Adam’s  excufing  himfelf  by  blaming  Eve,  is  an  example  of 
the  former  ; and  the  laying  the  crime  of  drunkennefs  upon 
the  wine,  is  an  inftance  of  the  latter. 

METASTELMA,  in  Botany,  from  psla,  fignifying  a 
change,  and  s-£*p.a,  a crown,  btcaufe  the  ufual  crown  of 
the  ftamens  being  wanting,  its  place  is  fupplied  by  a five- 
toothed appendage  to  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  Brown  in 
Wern.  Tranf.  v.  1.  52. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digy- 
nia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorts,  Linn,  slpocinea,  JuftT.  Plfclepiadea , 
Brown. 

EAT.  Ch.  Corolla  bell-{haped  ; its  mouth  crowned  with 
five  prominent  teeth,  oppofite  to  the  finufes,  running  down 
the  tube.  Crown  of  the  ftamens  none.  Anthers  tipped 
with  a membrane.  Mafies  of  pollen  comprefied,  attached 
by  their  taper  points,  pendulous.  Stigma  pointlefs.  Fol- 
licles. . . . 

M .parviflorum.  (Cynanchum  parviflorum  ; Swartz  led. 
Occ.  337.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1258.  Periploca  fcandens, 
nummularix  folns,  flore  albo  ■,  Plum.  Ic.  209.  t.  213.  f.  1.) 
— Native  of  wild  mountainous  thickets  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
in  various  iflands  of  which  it  was  gathered  by  Plumier, 
Swartz,  Mafton,  and  Von  Rohr.  The  flem  is  fomewhat 
Ihrubby,  twining  to  a great  extent,  fubdivided,  {lender, 
bluntly  quadrangular,  fmooth  like  every  other  part  of  the 
herbage  ; its  branches  thread-lhaped,  oppofite,  fpreading, 
and  twining.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  oppofite,  diftant, 
ftalked,  ovate,  entire,  thin,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  one 
rib,  and  feveral  tranfverfe  veins,  tipped  with  a minute, 
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rigid,  awl-fhaped  point.  Umbels  nearly  feflile  between  toe 
footftalks,  of  about  fix  or  eight  fmall,  ftalked,  greenifh- 
white  flowers,  whofe  fegments  are  acute,  finely  downy, 
thickened  at  the  edges,  and  reflexed.  Mr.  Brown  com- 
plains of  the  inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Swartz’s  defcription  of  the 
crown  of  the  flower,  and  we  have  alfo  to  remark  that  the 
umbels  are,  as  the  former  truly  fays,  between  the  footftalks, 
not  axillary ; and  the  leaves  have  a very  confpicuous  rib, 
as  well  as  numerous  veins.  The  name  was  given  by  Dr. 
Solander,  from  whom,  as  well  as  Dr.  Swartz,  we  have 
fpecimens. 

METATARSIUS,  in  Anatomy , the  abduftor  minimi 
digiti  pedis.  See  Abductor. 

METATARSUM,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  given 
by  authors  to  a fort  of  ftone  fuppofed  to  reprefent  a human 
foot.  See  Metapedium. 

METATARSUS,  in  Anatomy , one  of  the  divifions  of 
the  foot.  See  Extremities. 

METATEPEC,  in  Geography , a town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Guafteca  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Panuco. 

METATHESIS,  METa9scn;,  formed  of  a,  trans,  and 
Sect*,',  pofltion,  tranfpofltion , a grammatical  figure,  whereby 
letters  or  fyllables  of  a word  are  tranfpofed,  or  fhifted  out 
of  their  natural  fituation  ; as  Evandre  for  Evander  ; I prce 
for  prtc'i. 

Metathesis,  a word  ufed  by  medical  writers  for  a change 
of  place  in  fuch  humours,  or  other  difeafed  parts,  as  cannot 
be  abfolutely  removed  or  fent  off.  Thus  a metathefis  of  a 
cataraft  is  a depreflion  thereof,  fo  that  it  no  longer  fhuts  out 

the  light. 

METATOR,  among  the  Romans,  a quarter-mafter. 
Out  of  every  legion  a tribune,  and  fome  centurions,  were 
appointed  to  go  before  the  army,  in  order  to  choofe  a place 
for  a camp,  and  alfign  and  mark  out  quarters  to  each 
legion. 

METAWAUMKE  AG,  in  Geography,  a large  northerly 
branch  of  the  river  Penobfcot,  in  America. 

METCHICOT,  a lake  of  Canada.  N.  lat.  5 o°  22'. 
W.  long.  SS3  30'. 

METCHIGAMI  AS,  a long  narrow  lake,  or  rather 
dilatation  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  river  St.  Francis, 
in  Louifiana,  which  falls  into  the  Miflifippi  from  the  N.W. 
about  four  miles  above  Kappas  Old  Fort. 

METE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Arabian  fea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Adel.  N.  lat.  n°  10'.  See  Babelmandeb. 

METEARA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ? 23 
miles  S.E.  of  Saferam. 

METECAL,  or  Metical,  in  Commerce,  a weight  for 
gold,  filver,  and  diamonds,  in  the  Levant.  At  Aleppo  it  is 
ufed  for  weighing  pearls  and  ambergris,  and  is  i \ drachm,  or 
73  Englilh  grains.  At  Damafcus,  filver  is  fold  by  the 
ounce  of  10  pefi,  or  6j  metecalli,  weighing  iqdwt.  4 gr. 
Englifh  troy.  At  Smyrna,  gold  and  filver  lace  is  fold  by 
the  metical  of  ji  drachm  avoirdupois,  or  72  grains  troy 
weight,  very  nearly.  See  Weights. 

METEGAVEL,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a tribute  or  rent 
paid  in  victuals,  which  was  a thing  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  as 
well  with  the  king's  tenants  as  others,  till  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  I. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  mctagavel ; i.  e.  cibl  gablum,  feu  veBigal. 

METELAR,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Laccadive  iflands. 
N.  lat.  12°  18'.  E.  long.  72'  25'. 

METELE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki;  36  miles  N.  of  Grodno. 

METELEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Munfter  ; 19  miles  N.W.  of  Munfter.  N.  lat.  52°  14'. 
E.  long.  70  10'. 
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METELIN.  See  Mitylene. 

METELINOS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Samos  ; 2 miles 
N.E.  of  Cora. 

METELLUS,  Quintus  Ccecilius,  in  Biography,  the 
fon  of  L.  Ccccilius  Metellus  Calvus,  was  raifed  to  the  con- 
fulate,  during  the  Jugurthine  war,  with  M.  Junius  Silanus, 
in  the  year  B.  C.  109.  On  cafting  lots  for  the  confular 
provinces,  that  of  Numidia  fell  to  Metellus,  who  made  im- 
mediate preparations  for  retrieving  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
arms,  which  had  lately  fallen  into  difgrace  through  the  f ic- 
ceffes  of  Jugurtha.  He  was  extremely  careful  in  the  feleftion 
of  the  officers  to  ferve  under  him,  and  chofe,  among  others, 
of  known  military  talents,  the  famous  Marius,  who,  for 
want  of  intereft,  had  for  fome  time  remained  unemployed  at 
Rome.  Having  reftored  order  and  difcipline  in  his  army,  he 
marched  into  the  centre  of  Numidia,  where  he  defeated  and 
difperfed  the  whole  force  commanded  by  Jugurtha  in  perfon. 
When  the  confular  year  was  ended,  the  command  was  con- 
tinued to  Metellus  as  pro-conful,  and  he  purfued  the  plan  of 
ruining  the  country  of  Jugurtha,  and  cutting  off  his  re- 
fources.  At  length  the  circumftances  of  the  Numidian 
obliged  him  to  enter  into  a treaty  with  Metellus,  by  which 
he  delivered  up  all  his  elephants,  a number  of  horfes  and  arms, 
and  all  the  deferters  from  the  Roman  army.  The  latter,  to 
the  difgrace  of  the  conqueror,  were  put  to  death,  with  gre^t 
cruelty.  Jugurtha  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  appearing 
again  in  arms,  and  the  people  rofe  upon  a Roman  garrifon, 
and  maffacred  the  whole,  excepting  the  commander  Turpilius. 
Metellus  foon  recovered  the  place,  brought  Turpilius  to  a 
court  martial,  and  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  on  account 
of  which  he  underwent  the  keenelt  remorfe  : having  been 
influenced  in  his  decifion  rather  by  popular  clamour  than  by 
the  drift  rules  of  juftice.  Marius  had  been  a leading  aftor 
in  the  condemnation  of  Turpilius,  and  triumphed  in  the  con- 
fequences  which  it  had  upon  the  mind  of  Metellus,  whofe 
character  with  the  people  he  endeavoured  to  injure.  The 
third  year  of  his  command  was  going  on,  and  nothing  decifive 
had  been  effefted.  Of  this  his  rival,  Marius,  made  a handle, 
and  by  his  reprefentations  to  the  people  was  able,  not  only 
to  procure  his  own  eleftion  to  the  confulate,  but  to  obtain 
a decree  for  his  fuperfeding  Metellus  in  the  conduft  of  the 
Numidian  war.  Metellus  deplored  his  hard  fate  with  tears. 
He  refufed  to  fee  his  rival ; delivered  up  his  army  by  a lieu- 
tenant, and  immediately  embarked  for  Rome.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honour  by  his  friends  and  partizans,  who 
obtained  for  him  the  honour  of  a triumph.  Being  charged 
with  peculation  by  a tribune,  he  would  have  produced  his 
books  in  his  own  juftification  ; but  the  Roman  knights  who 
fat  as  his  judges  refufed  to  examine  his  accounts,  declaring 
that  they  confidered  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  as  a fufficient 
teftimonial  of  his  innocence.  Having  paffed  with  honour 
through  his  military  career,  there  remained  a trial  of  his 
civic  virtue  and  firmnefs,  in  which  he  obtajned  equal  credit. 
In  the  year  B C.  100,  the  moil  violent  meafures  were  car- 
ried on  by  the  popular  leaders  ; and  the  tribune  Apuleius 
Saturninus  having  prepared  an  Agrarian  law,  procured  a 
claufe  to  be  previously  paffed,  that  the  fenate  would  fwear 
to  confirm  whatever  the  people  fhould  enaft.  Metellus  op- 
pofed  the  propoiition ; the  fenate,  to  a man,  joined  in  a fimilar 
oppofition.  Marius,  who  had  led  them  to  this  determination, 
by  pretending  to  entertain  the  fame  fentiments,  foon  retrafted, 
and  took  the  oath  ; all  the  fenators,  excepting  Metellus,  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Metellus  perfifting  in  his  refolution  was 
condemned  tobanifhment.  His  friends  offered  to  oppofe  this 
aft  of  injuftice,  but  he  declared  that  not  a drop  of  blood  fhould 
be  fpilt  on  his  account.  He  faid,  “ cither  the  ftate  of  public 
affairs  will  change,  and  I fliall  be  recalled : or,  if  they  remain 
3 F as 
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as  they  are,  I (hall  be  better  off  any  where  than  at  Rome.5* 
He  then  patted  over  to  Rhodes,  or  Smyrna,  where  he  patted 
his  time  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  In  the  following  year, 
a decree  was  patted  by  a great  majority  for  his  return  : the 
news  was  brought  to  him  while  he  was  attilling  at  fome  pub- 
lic games,  and  though  he  was  informed  that  the  packet  con- 
tained pleaftng  intelligence,  he  would  not  open  it  till  the 
fpe&acle,  perhaps  a religious  ceremony,  was  over.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  met  at  the  gates  by  all  the  perfons 
of  diftindlion  in  the  city,  and  was  accompanied  to  his  houfe  by 
great  crowds  of  people,  and  at  the  next  confular  ele&ion  the 
public  elteem  for  him  was  (hewn  by  accepting  his  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  his  own  name  and  family.  After  this, 
we  hear  no  more  of  this  worthy  man. 

METEMPSYCHI,  in  Church  HJlory,  heretics,  who,  in 
imitation  of  the  Pythagoreans,  maintained  the  tranfmigration 
of  fouls.  See  Metempsychosis. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  formed  of  [jura, 

beyond , and  I animate , or  enliven,  in  the  Ancient  Phi- 

lofophy, the  patt'age  or  tranfmigration  of  the  foal  of  a man, 
after  death,  into  the  body  of  fome  other  animal. 

Pythagoras  and  his  followers  held,  that,  after  death,  men’s 
fouls  patted  into  other  bodies,  of  this  or  that  kind,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  life  they  had  led.  If  they  had  been  vi- 
cious, they  were  imprifoned  in  the  bodies  of  miferable  beafts, 
there  to  do  penance  far  feveral  ages  ; at  the  expiration 
whereof,  they  returned  afrefh  to  animate  man.  But  if  they 
had  lived  virtuoufly,  fome  happier  brute,  or  even  a human 
creature,  was  to  bethsir  lot. 

What  led  Pythagoras  to  this  opinion  was,  the  perfuafion 
Tie  had,  that  the  foul  was  not  of  a perifhable  nature  : whence 
he  concluded,  that  it  mutt:  remove  into  fome  other  body  upon 
its  abandoning  this.  According  to  Empedocles,  human  fouls, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  tranfmigration  to  which  they  are  liable, 
may  inhabit  not  only  different  human  bodies,  but  the  body 
of  any  animal  or  plant.  Lucan  treats  this  dodlrine  as  a 
kind  of  officious  lie,  contrived  to  mitigate  the  apprehenfion 
of  death,  by  perfuading  men,  that  they  only  changed  their 
lodging  ; and  only  ceafed  to  live  to  begin  a new  life. 

Reuchlin  denies  this  do£lrine  ; and  maintains,  that  the 
metempfyehofis  of  Pythagoras  implied  nothing  more  than  a 
fimilitude  of  manners,  defires,  and  ftudies,  formerly  exifting 
in  fome  perfon  deceafed,  and  now  revived  in  another  alive. 
Thus,  when  it  was  laid,  that  Euphorbus  was  revived  in  Py- 
thagoras, no  more  was  meant  than  that  the  martial  virtue, 
which  had  fhone  in  Euphorbus  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  was  now,  in  fome  meafure,  revived  in  Pythagoras,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  refpe£t  he  bore  for  the  athletas.  For  thofe 
people  wondering  how  a philofopher  fhould  be  fo  much  taken 
with  men  of  the  fword,  he  palliated  the  matter,  by  faying, 
that  the  foul  of  Euphorbus,  /.  e.  his  genius,  difpofition,  and 
inclinations,  were  revived  in  him.  And  this  gave  occafion  to 
the  report,  that  Euphorbus’s  foul,  who  peritticd  in  the  Trojan 
war,  had  tranfmigrated  into  Pythagoras. 

Ficinus  atterts,  that  what  Plato  fpeaks  of  the  migration 
of  a human  foul  into  a brute,  is  intended  allegorically,  and 
is  to  be  underftood  only  of  the  manners,  affections,  and 
habits,  degenerated  into  a beaftly  nature  by  vice.  Ser- 
ranus,  though  he  allows  fome  force  to  this  interpretation, 
yet  inclines  rather  to  underftand  the  metempfyehofis  of  a 
refurredtion. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  the  notion  of  a me- 
tempfyehofis from  the  Egyptians  (fee  Egypt)  ; others  fay, 
from  the  ancient  Brachmans.  It  is  dill  retained  among  the 
Banians,  and  other  idolaters,  of  India  and  China  ; and  makes 
the  principal  foundation  of  their  religion.  (See  Brach- 
maHS,  Banians,  and  Gentoos).  So  extremely  are  they 


bigotted  to  it,  that  they  not  only  forbear  eating  any- 
thing that  has  life,  but  many  of  them  even  refufe  to  de- 
fend themfelves  from  wild  bealts.  They  burn  no  wood, 
left  feme  little  animalcule  Ihouid  be  in  it ; and  arc  fo  very- 
charitable,  that  they  will  redeem  from  the  hands  of  flrangcrs 
any  animals  that  they  find  ready  to  be  killed.  See  Pytha- 
goreans. 

METEMPTOSIS,  from  ^et a,  pojl,  and  cts-tsi,  cado,  / 
fall,  a term  in  Chronology,  expretting  the  folar  equation,  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  the  ne.v  moon  from  happening  a day  too 
late. 

By  which  it  {lands  contradiftinguifhed  from  proemptofis , 
which  ligniries  the  lunar  equation,  necefiary  to  prevent  the 
new  moon  from  happening  a day  too  foon. 

The  new  moons  running  a little  backwards,  that  is,  com- 
ing a day  too  foon  at  the  end  cf  three  hundred  and  twelve 
years  and  a half ; by  the  proemptofis,  a day  is  added  everv 
three  hundred  years,  and  another  every  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  years  ; on  the  other  hand,  by  the  metemptofis,  a bif- 
fextile  is  fupprefied  each  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  - 
that  is,  three  times  in  four  hundred  years.  Thele  alterations 
are  never  made  but  at  the  end  of  each  century ; that  period 
being  very  remarkable,  and  rendering  the  pra&icc  of  the 
calendar  eafy. 

There  are  three  rules  for  making  this  addition,  or  fuppre!- 
fion,  of  the  biflextile  day,  and,  by  confequence,  for  chang  - 
ing the  index  of  the  epa&s.  i.  When  there  is  a metemp- 
tofis without  a proemptofis,  the  next  following,  or  lower 
index,  mull  be  taken.  2.  When  there  is  a proemptofis 
without  a metemptofis,  the  next  preceding  or  fuperior  index 
is  to  be  taken.  3.  When  there;,  are  both  a metemptofis  and 
a proemptofis,  or  when  there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
the  fame  index  is  preferved.  Thus,  in  1600,  we  had  D ; 
in  1 700,  by  reafon  of  the  metemptofis,  C was  taken  ; in 
1800,  there  were  both  a proemptofis  and  a metemptofis; 
fo  the  fame  index  was  retained.  In  1900,  there  will  be 
a metemptofis  again,  when  B will  be  taken,  which  will  be 
preferved  in  2000,  becaufe  there  will  th.-u  be  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  This  is  as  far  as  we  need  compute  for  it : but 
Clavius  has  calculated  a cycle  of  301,800  years  ; at  the  end  of 
which  period,  the  fame  indices  return  in  the  fame  order. 
See  Epact. 

METEOR,  from  p. t-napo,,  high,  fublime,  is  a general 
term  ufed  to  figuify  the  tranfient,  fiery  appearances  in  the 
heavens  ; fuch  as  are  denoted  by  the  more  particular  names  of 
Jhooting  Jlars,  globes  of  f re,  ignes  fatui,  aurora  borealis , &c. 
The  word  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  fignify  all  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  atmofphere,  as  clouds,  rain,  hail,  &c.  in  which 
cafe  meteors  are  divided  into  fiery  and  watery  ; but  this  laft 
diftin&ion  is  adopted  by  few.  We  fhnll  under  this  head 
make  a few  obfei  vations  upon  the  fiery  meteors,  or  thofe  more 
generally  delignated  by  the  name  meteor,  and  leave  the  other 
to  be  confidered  under  the  article  Meteorology. 

T he  phenomena  called  Jhooting  or  falling  fars  have  been  feen 
by  every  one,  as  thefe  meteors  are  vifible  in  greater  or  lefs 
numbers  every  clear  night ; they  need  not  therefore  be  par- 
ticnlarly  deferibed.  Thefe  meteors  are  fo  very  tranfient,  not 
often  exceeding  one  or  two  feconds  in  duration,  that  they 
afford  no  opportunity  for  obfervations  by  which  their  altitude 
can  be  determined  with  accuracy,  and  confequently  we  are  iu 
a great  meafure  ignorant  of  their  height.  If  a few  intelligent 
perfons  were  to  agree  to  make  the  beft  obfervations  they 
could  on  the  altitudes  of  thefe  meteors  fome  fuitable  evening, 
fuppofing  the  obfervers  to  be  ftationedat  the  diftance  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  more  miles  from  eacji  other,  and  to  have  their 
watches,  & c.  duly  adjufted,  it  is  very  probable  that  data 
4 might 
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'tisight  be  obtained  to  afcertain  the  height  of  thefe  meteors, 
•within  certain  limits  at  leaft. 

Though  the  general  appearance  of  thefe  meteors  is  that  of 
ftars  (hooting  or  fal'ing,  yet  they  occafionally  are  obferved 
of  great  magnitude  and  comparatively  of  long  duration, 
fometimes  almoft  as  large  as  the  moon,  and  move  through 
a celeftial  arc  of  ioo°,  more  or  lefs.  As  an  inftance  of  this 
kind  we  may  take  the  great  meteor  of  Augult  iSth,  1783, 
an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the  Philof.  Tranfadh  1784, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Cavallo,  from  his  own  obfervations,  and 
thofe  of  fome  intelligent  friepds  who  happened  to  be  with 
him,  at  Windfor.  “ On  the  evening  of  the  1 8th  of  Augult 
1783,  we  were  (landing  upon  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  above- 
mentioned  (Windfor)  terrace.  The  weather  was  calm,  and 
agreeably  warm  ; the  (ky  was  ferene,  excepting  very  near 
the  horizon,  where  a hazinefs  jult  prevented  the  appearance 
of  the  liars.  A narrow,  rugged,  and  oblong  cloud  (tood 
on  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  heavens,  reaching  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  hazinefs,  which  rofe  as  high  as  18  or  20  degrees, 
and  llretching  itfelf  for  feveral  degrees  towards  the  ealt,  in  a 
direftion  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon.  It  was  a little  below 
this  cloud,  and  confequently  in  the  hazy  part  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  about  the  N.  by  W.  half  W.  p unt  of  the  compafs, 
that  this  luminous  meteor  was  lirft  perceived.  Some  fiafhes 
of  lambent  light,  much  like  the  aurora  borealis,  were  firll 
obferved  on  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens,  which  were 
foon  perc'eived  to  proceed  from  a roundifh  luminous  body, 
nearly  as  big  in  diameter  as  the  femidiameter  of  the  raoon, 
and  almoft  ftationary  in  the  above-mentioned  point  of  the 
heavens.  It  was  then  about  23  minutes  after  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  The  ball  at  firft  appeared  of  a‘ faint 
blueifti  light,  perhaps  from  being  juft  kindled,  or  from 
its  appearing  through  the  hazineis ; but  it  gradually  in- 
creafed  its  light,  and  foon  began  to  move,  at  firft  afcending 
above  the  horizon  in  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  edit. 
Its  courfe  in  this  direction  was  very  (hort,  perhaps  of  five  or 
fix  degrees;  after  which  it  direfted  its  courfe  towards  the 
ealt,  and,  moving  in  a dire&ion  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
reached  as  far  as  the  S.E.  by  E.  point,  where  it  finally  dis- 
appeared. The  whole  duration  qf  the  meteor  was  half  a 
minute,  or  rather  lefs  ; and  the  altitude  of  its  track  feemed 
to  be  about  25  degrees  above  the  horizon.  A (hurt  time 
after  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  the  luminous  body  palled 
behind  the  above-mentioned  fmall  cloud,  fo  that  during  this 
pattage  we  obferved  only  the  light  which  was  ealt  in  the 
heavens  from  behind  the  cloud,  without  aftually  feeing  the 
body  from  which  it  proceeded  for  about  the  fixth  or  at  molt 
the  fifth  part  of  its  track  ; but  as  (bon  as  the  meteor  emerged 
from  behind  the  cloud,  its  light  was  prodigious.  Every 
object  appeared  very  diftinft  ; the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
in  that  beautiful  profpedt  before  the  terrace,  being  inllantly 
illuminated.  At  this  moment  the  body  of  the  meteor  ap- 
peared of  an  oblong  form ; but  it  prefently  acquired  a tail, 
and  foon  after  it  parted  into  feveral  fmall  bodies,  each  having 
a tail,  or  elongation  ; and  all  moving  in  the  fame  direction, 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  and  very  little  behind  the 
principal  body,  the  fize  of  which  was  gradually  reduced 
after  this  divifion.  In  this  form  the  meteor  moved  as  far 
as  the  S.E.  by  E.  point,  where  the  light  decreafing  rather 
abruptly,  the  whole  difappeared. 

“ During  the  phenomenon  no  noife  was  heard  by  any  of 
our  company,  excepting  one  perfon,  who  imagined  to  have 
heard  a crackling  noife,  fomething  like  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  fmall  wood  when  burning.  But  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  difappearance  of  the  meteor,  and  when  we  were  juft 
gaing  to  retire  from  the  terrace,  we  heard  a rumbling  noife, 
as  if  it  were  of  thunder  at  a great  diftance,  which  in  all  pro- 


bability was  the  report  of  the  meteor's  explofion  ; and  it  may 
be  naturally  imagined  that  this  explofion  happened  when  the 
meteor  parted  into  fmall  bodies,  viz.  at  about  the  middle  of 
its  track. 

“ Now  if  that  noife  was  really  the  report  of  the  explofion 
which  happened  at  the  above-mentioned  place  ; the  diftance, 
altitude,  courfe,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  this  me- 
teor, mull  be  very  nearly  fuch  as  are  expretted  in  the  fol- 
lowing lift  ; they  being  calculated  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy upon  the  preceding  particulars,  and  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  found  travels  at  the  rate  of  1 150  feet^er  fecond.  But 
if  the  noife  we  heard  was  not  that  of  the  meteor’s  explo- 
fion, then  the  following  refult9  muft  be  conlidered  as  quite 
ufelefs  and  erroneous. 


Diftance  of  the  meteor  from  Windfor  ") 
caftle  - 

Length  of  the  path  it  deferibed  in  the 
heavens  - ( 

Diameter  of  the  luminous  body,  when! 

it  carrte  out  of  the  clouds  - J 
Its  height  above  the  furface  of  the  ( 
earth  - 


/ 


130  trules 
330  miles. 
1070  yards. 
56I  miles. 


The  explofion  muft  have  happened  perpendicularly  over 
Lincolnlhire.” 

The  above  account  was  written  the  day  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  meteor  ; and  in  his  Natural  Philofophy  this  au- 
thor farther  obferves,  “ Thofe  accounts  which  were  fent 
from  various  parts  of  this  ifiand,  as  alfo  from  the  continent, 
confirmed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  expefted,  the  above-mention- 
ed refults  refpefting  its  fize,  velocity,  elevation,  and  explo- 
fion over  Lincoln(hire ; but  this  meteor  muft  have  certainly 
had  its  origin  much  farther  north  than  we  imagined  ; and  in- 
deed, on  account  of  the  intervening  cloud,  it  was  impolfible 
for  us  to  perceive  it  at  an  earlier  part  of  its  courfe.  It  is 
alio  probable  that  it  muft  have  gone  or  terminated  at  a much 
greater  diftance  than  it  appeared  to  us  ; for  as  its  light  di- 
miniftied  until  it  vanifiied,  we  muft  naturally  have  lolt  fight 
of  it  fooner  than  thofe  who  flood  farther  fouth  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  various  accounts  feem  to  eftablifh,  that  its  courfe 
commenced  beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  this  ifiand, 
probably  fomewhere  over  the  northern  ocean.  It  patted  a 
little  wellward  of  Perth,  and  perhaps  a little  eaftward  of 
Edinburgh ; it  proceeded  over  the  fouth  of  Scotland, 
Northumberland,  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  Yorkfhire, 
Lincolnlhire,  over  which  it  feemed  to  have  deviated  gradually 
to  the  weftward,  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  deviation  to  have 
fuffered  the  burftingor  partition.  It  then  patted  over  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  Ettex,  and  the  ftraits  of  Dover,  entering  the 
continent  probably  not  far  from  Dunkirk,  where,  as  well  as 
at  Calais  and  Oftend,  it  was  thought  to  be  vertical.  It  was 
feen  at  Bruttels,  Paris,  Nuits  in  Burgundy,  and,  it  is  faid, 
even  at  Rome.  Upon  the  whole,  it  muft  have  deferibed  a 
track  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  about  half  a minute  ; an 
aitonilhing  rate  of  going,  vailly  fwifter  than  the  motion  of 
found.”  Vol.  iv.  p.  363. 

In  corroboration  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  above 
account,  the  author  of  this  article  may  add  his  teftimony, 
having  been  a witnefs  of  the  meteor  nearly  during  the  whole 
of  its  apparition  from  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland,  a place,  as 
it  (hould  feem  from  the  above  account,  fituated  near  to  the 
middle  of  the  meteor’s  track.  The  meteor,  as  feen  from 
thence,  rofe  near  the  N.W.,  moved  nearly  in  the  dire&ion 
of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  difappeared  in  the  S.E.  The 
apparent  velocity  was  leaft  at  firft  and  at  laft,  andgreateft  dur- 
ing the  middle  or  higheft  part  of  the  track  ; but  the  variation 
was  not  more  than  what  would  arife  from  a really  uniform 
3 F 2 velocity, 
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velocity,  owing  to  the  optical  illufion  in  fuch  cafe.  Thegreateff 
altitude  of  the  meteor  feerned  to  be  very  nearly  30°,  and  its 
duration  was  abouf  half  a minute,  more  or  lefs  ; its  altitude, 
when  firft  feen,  might  be  about  ij'or  20°,  and  nearly  the 
fame  at  its  difappearance.  The  {ky  was  quite  clear,  except 
a hazinefs  in  the  S.E.  horizon  ; the  twilight  was  confider- 
able  ; yet  the  firft  attention  to  the  meteor  aroie  from  obferving 
the  moving  fhadow  of  a window  frame.  No  fubfequent  re- 
port was  heard  ; but  this  might  be  from  the  attention  being 
at  that  time  otherwife  engaged.  From  a comparifon  of  ob- 
fervations  at  different  places,  its  height  was  eflimated  to  be 
about  60  miles. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  pretty  fafely  concluded,  that  the 
height  of  this  meteor  was  not  lefs  than  50,  nor  more  than 
60  miles  above  the  earth’s  furface  ; and  that  its  motion  was 
nearly  in  a horizontal  direction  during  the  whole  of  its 
courfe. 

From  the  general  refemblance  of  the  fmall  meteors  or 
fhooting  liars  to  the  large  globes  of  fire,  except  in  fize  and 
duration,it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  of  the  fame 
nature.  Whatever  hypothefis  may  be  laid  down  to  explain 
the  one,  mud  be  expeCted  to  apply  to  the  other  ; and  if  the 
refultsof  the  recent  obfervations  and  inveftigations  refreCting 
the  Hones  fallen  from  the  atmofphere  are  to  be  credited,  thefe 
lad  phenomena  are  intimately  conneCled  with  the  former. 

Dr.  Halley  conjeCtured,  that  a ftratum  or  train  of  inflam- 
mable vapour,  gradually  raifed  from  the  earth,  and  accumu- 
lated in  an  elevated  region,  fuddenly  took  fire  at  one  end, 
and  burning  like  a train  of  gunpowder,  exhibited  the  me- 
teoric phenomena.  (Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  30.  N 360.)  But 
this  notion  appears  to  have  been  entirely  laid  aiide,  as  alto- 
gether untenable. 

In  later  times,  fince  the  difeoveries  in  eleCtricity,  meteors 
have  been  very  generally  aferibed  to  that  agent.  There 
feem,  however,  infupcrable  difficulties  in  explaining  their 
phenomena  upon  eleCtrical  principles.  The  air,  at  the  height 
of  fifty  miles,  is  probably  30,000  times  more  rarified  than  at 
the  earth’s  furface  ; in  fuch  circuniftances,  we  are  almoft 
certain  that  the  eleCtric  fluid  would  either  not  pafs  at  all,  or 
pafs  in  a very  thin,  attenuated  Hate,  fo  as  to  be  far  from  ex- 
hibiting that  denfely  luminous  appearance  which  accompa- 
nies all  the  meteors  in  the  form  of  balls.  But  admitting  that 
large  denfe  balls  of  eleCtric  fluid  could  be  formed  and  con- 
veyed through  thefe  high  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  we 
ihould  Hill  be  at  a lofs  for  materials  to  form  thofe  ponderable 
metallic  mafles  which  feem  occafionally  to  be  precipitated 
upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
meteor. 

Profeffor  Clap,  late  prefident  of  Yale  college,  in  New 
England,  in  his  theory  of  meteors,  luppofes  them  to  be 
“ terreflrial  comets,  revolving  about  the  earth  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  folar  comets  revolve  about  the  fun.  That 
moving  in  very  excentric  orbits,  when  in  perigee,  they  pafs 
through  the  atmofphere,  arc  highly  eleClrified,  and  confe- 
quently  become  luminous.  As  they  approach  their  lower  ap- 
lide,  their  electricity  is  difeharged,  the  body  difappears,  and 
a report  is  beard.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  not  flrange 
that,  by  the  violence  of  the  ihock,  portions  of  the  meteor 
fhould  be  thrown  to  the  earth,  while  the  main  body,  not 
fenfibly  affeCted  by  fo  fmall  a lofs,  continues  to  move  on  in 
its  orbit,  and  of  courfe  ceafes  to  be  luminous.”  Silliman  on 
Meteoric  Stones,  American  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  6.  p 335. 

In  the  Philof.  TranfaCt.  17S4,  Dr.  Blagden  has  given 
« An  account  of  fome  late  fiery  meteors ; with  obferva- 
tions.” He  confiders  the  meteors  under  the  following  heads, 
in  all  of  which  he  makes  various  appropriate  obfervations. 
1.  Their  general  appearance.  2.  Their  path.  3.  Their  ftiape 


or  figure.  4.  Their  light  and  colours.  3.  Their  height. 
6.  Their  noife.  7.  Their  fizc.  8.  Their  duration  : and, 
9.  Their  velocity.  In  difeuffing  the  opinions  of  philofephers 
on  the  fubjeCt,  he  refers  to  profeffor  Clap’s,  as  follows : 
“ A llrong  objection  to  this  hypothefis  of  permanent  revolv- 
ing bodies,  is  derived  from  the  great  number  of  them  there 
muff  be  to  anfwer  all  the  appearances.  Such  a regular  gra- 
dation is  obferved  from  thefe  large  meteors,  which  ltrike  all 
beholders  with  alloniftiment,  and  occur  but  rarely,  down  to 
the  minute  fires,  called  {hooting  liars,  which  are  feen  without 
being  regarded  in  great  numbers  every  clear  night,  that  it 
feems  impoffible  to  draw  any  line  of  diftinCtion  between 
them,  or  deny  that  they  are  all  of  the  fame  nature.  But 
fuch  a crowd  of  revolving  bodies  could  fcarcely  fail  to  an- 
nounce their  exiltence  by  fome  other  means  than  merely  a 
luminous  train  in  the  night,  as  for  inllance,  by  meeting  or 
joltling  fometimes  near  the  earth,  or  by  falling  to  the  earth 
in  confequence  of  various  accidents  ; at  leail  one  might 
expeCl  they  would  be  feen  in  the  day-time,  either  with  the 
naked  eye,  or  telefcopes,  by  fome  of  the  numerous  obfervers 
who  are  conflantly  examining  the  heavens.  Another  argu- 
ment of  great  weight  againft  the  hypothefis  that  fire-balls  arc 
terrellrial  comets,  is  taken  from  the  great  velocity.  A body 
falling  from  infinite  fpace  towards  the  earth,  would  have  ac- 
quired a velocity  of  no  more  than  feven  miles  a fecond,  when 
it  came  within  30  miles  of  the  earth’s  furface  ; whereas  thefe 
meteors  feem  to  move  at  leail  three  times  faller.  And  this 
objection,  if  there  be  no  miftake  in  regard  to  the  velocity  of 
the  meteors,  as  I think  there  is  not,  abfolutely  overfets  the 
whole  hypothefis.”  Page  223. 

Dr.  Blagden  proceeds  to  explain  thefe  meteors  on  the  hy- 
pothefis that  they  are  eleCtrical  phenomena.  His  arguments 
are  ; iff.  From  the  great  rapidity  of  their  motion,  which 
feems  to  exceed  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with  befides 
that  of  eleCtricity.  2dly.  From  certain  eleCtrical  phenomena, 
which  fometimes  accompany  thefe  meteors  ; and  3dly.  From 
the  connection  which  they  have  with  the  aurora  borealis,  or 
northern  lights.  Thefe  lad  are  well  known  to  regard  the 
magnetic  meridian  ; and  moll  of  the  great  meteors  have  been 
obferved  to  move  in  a direction  nearly  coincident  with  the 
fame  meridian.  Upon  this  head  he  obferves  ; “ the  tenden- 
cy towards  the  magnetic  meridian,  however,  feems  to  hold 
good  only  with  regard  to  the  largell  fort  of  fire-balls;  the 
{mailer  ones  move  more  irregularly,  perhaps  becaufe  they 
come  further  within  the  verge  of  our  atmofphere,  and  are 
thereby  more  expofed  to  the  aCtion  of  extraneous  caufes. 
That  the  fmaller  fort  of  meteors,  fuch  as  {hooting  ftars,  are 
really  lower  down  in  the  atmofphere,  is  rendered  very  pro- 
bable by  their  fwifter  apparent  motion  ; perhaps  it  is  this 
very  circum  fiance  which  occafions  them  to  be  fmaller,  the 
eleCtric  fluid  being  more  divided  in  more  refilling  air.  But 
as  thefe  maffes  of  electricity,  which  move  where  there  is 
fcarcely  any  refifiance,  fo  generally  affeCt  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  the  ideas  which  have  been  entertained  ot 
fome  analogy  between  thefe  two  obfeure  powers  of  nature, 
feem  not  altogether  without  foundation.”  P.  230. 

Dr.  Blagden  concludes,  that  there  are  three  regions  of  the 
atmofphere,  diltinguifhed  by  eleCtrical  phenomena  peculiar  to 
each.  ill.  The  loweft  region,  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
thunder  and  lightning  occur.  2dly.The  middle  region, 
where  the  fire-balls  and  {hooting  {tars  are  obferved  ; and, 
3<ily . The  highelt  region,  where  the  aurora  borealis  diiplays 
a peculiar  kind  of  eleCtric  agency. 

Though  many  of  the  arguments  which  Dr.  Blagden  has 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  hypothefis  of  electricity  being  the 
origin  of  meteors,  are  of  coiffiderable  weight,  yet  the  cir- 
cumltances  which  have  fince  occurred  refpeCting  the  falling 
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of  ftones  from  the  fky,  effectually  remove  one  of  his  ob- 
jections to  the  reception  of  profeffor  Clap’s  hypothefis  ; 
namely,  that  of  the  meteors  not  “ falling  to  the  earth  in 
confequence  of  various  accidents,”  and  at  the  fame  time  they 
rife  up  againlt  the  eleftrical  hypothefis  ; unlefs  indeed  an- 
other be  attached  to  it,  that  electricity  condenfes  and  fufes 
the  earthy  and  metallic  exhalations  in  the  atmofphere,  which 
are  thus  precipitated  to  the  earth’s  furfaee  in  greater  or  lefs 
portions.  The  other  great  objection  to  Clap’s  hypothefis, 
that  of  the  velocity  of  fire-balls  being  greater  than  is 
confident  with  a body  revolving  round  the  earth,  however, 
remains  in  full  force,  except  it  can  be  (hewn  that  the  velocity 
of  meteors  has  been  much  overrated  From  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation it  is  demondrable,  that  the  velocity  of  a body  re- 
volving round  the  earth  cannot,  even  when  in  perigee,  and 
near  the  furfaee  of  the  earth,  be  lefs  than  five,  nor  more 
than  feven  miles  per  fecond.  Hence,  then,  if  the  velocity 
of  a meteor  exceeds  feven  miles  per  fecond,  it  cannot  be  a 
body  revolving  in  an  orbit  round  the  earth.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  be  fatisfaClorily  afeertained  that  the  ve- 
locity of  fire-balls  exceeds#feven  miles  per  fecond.  It  is  not 
perhaps  going  beyond  probability  to  fay,  that  no  obferver  faw 
the  great  meteor  of  Aug.  18th,  1783,  for  more  than  an  ex- 
tent of  200  miles  ; as  a proof,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
burding  of  the  meteor,  faid  to  have  taken  place  over  Lin- 
coln (hire,  was  not  obferved  at  Kendal,  though  the  didance 
from  the  neared  point,  or  that  of  greared  apparent  altitude, 
was  not  more  than  100  miles.  Now  if  the  meteor  took  30 
feconds  to  move  200  miles,  it  gives  67  miles  per  fecond  ; 
which  is  within  the  required  limits.  And,  farther,  let  thofe 
who  faw  the  meteor  pafs  nearly  through  the  zenith, 
endeavour  to  edimate  the  time  it  feemed  to  take  in  palling 
through  an  arc  of  to0,  or  let  the  like  obfervation  be  made 
upon  a (hooting  dar.  Perhaps  few,  if  any,  will  be  found 
toinfid  upon  the  time  being  fo  little  as  one  fecond  ; at  lead 
the  writer  of  this  article  is  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  affirma- 
tive from  his  own  obfervation.  But  10  in  one  fecond  would 
correfpond  only  to  eight  mile3  of  velocity,  at  the  height  of 
50  miles  above  the  earth’s  furfaee.  It  may  therefore  per- 
haps be  dill  deemed  problematical,  whether  the  velocity  of 
either  the  larger  or  fmaller  meteors  ever  exceeds  feven  miles 
per  fecond  ; as  alfo  whether  it  ever  falls  (hort  of  five  miles 
per  fecond. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  hypothefis  of  fire-balls  being  fome- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  comets,  that  is,  bodies  revolving  around 
the  earth  in  excentric  orbits,  appears  in  the  prefent  (late  of 
the  fcience  to  be  as  probable  as  any  other.  The  light  and 
heat  acquired  in  palling  through  the  perigee  might  be  va- 
rioufly  accounted  for  ; but  it  would  be  premature  to  enter 
into  a difquifition  on  this  head,  as  long  as  fnch  doubts  re- 
main refpefting  the  real  velocity  of  this  fort  of  meteors. 
See  Balls  oj  Fire  and  Falling  Stones 

Ignis  fatuus  is  the  name  of  a luminous  meteor,  faid  to  be 
feen  occalionally  in  the  night,  hovering  over  moid  ground, 
and  about  church-yards.  Though  it  is  dated  by  writers  to 
be  a common  meteor,  we  find  few  authentic  accounts  of  its 
nature  and  appearance  ; and  fome  accounts  are  evidently 
mixed  with  fuperditious  notions  refpe&ing  the  origin  of  the 
meteor,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  its  effefts  in  mifiead- 
ing  travellers.  See  Ignis  fatuus  for  more  on  this  head. 

"One  of  the  mod  fplendid  and  mod  furprifing  of  the  lumi- 
nous meteors  is  the  aurora  borealis , or  northern  lights.  An 
account  of  this  meteor  may  be  feen  under  the  article  Aurora 
Borealis  ; but  as  fome  of  the  lated,  and  perhaps  the  mod  ac- 
curate obfervations  on  thefe  driking  phenomena,  have  been 
omitted  in  that  account,  it  will  be  proper  to  introduce  them 
here.  The  obfervations  are  thofe  of  Mr.  Dalton,  publiffied 


in  his  Meteorological  Effays,  1793.  This  diligent  obferver 
refided  in  the  north  of  England  (at  Kendal),  during  a pe- 
riod when  thefe  phenomena  were  very-  frequent  ; namely 
from  1786  to  1793.  The  aurora  borealis  has  feldom  ap- 
peared fince  that  period ; and  it  (hould  feem,  from  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  meteor,  that  it  is  one  in  fome  way  fubjedl  to  pe- 
riodical apparition. 

Mr.  Dalton  has  given  the  times  and  appearances  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  fome  of  them  deferibed  minutely,  with  ac- 
companying obfervations  on  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  It  feems  the  number  of  the  phenomena  ieen  at 
Kendal  and  Kefwick,  was  as  under  : 

Number  of 
Aurora;  Boreales. 


1786  

16 

1787 

27 

1788 

53 

1789 

43 

1790 

36 

1791 

37 

1792 

23 

From  fuch  a number  of  obfervations,  and  from  thofe  pre- 
vioufly  made  by  others,  to  be  found  in  various  philofophical 
works,  the  author  was  enabled  to  generalize  the  phenomena 
of  the  aurora  borealis.  He  obferves,  “ the  appearances  of 
the  aurora  come  under  four  different  deferiptions.  Firft,  a 
horizontal  light,  like  the  morning  aurora,  or  break  of  day. 
Secondly,  fine,  (lender  luminous  beams,  well  defined,  and 
of  denfe  light ; thefe  continue  ■£,  £,  or  1 whole  minute, 
fometimes  at  reft  apparently,  but  oftener  with  a quick  lateral 
motion.  Thirdly,  JlaJhes  pointing  upward,  or  in  the  fame  di- 
rection as  the  beams,  which  they  always  fucceed  ; thefe  arc 
only  momentary,  and  have  no  lateral  motion,  but  they  are 
generally  repeated  many  times  in  a minute  ; they  appear 
much  broader,  more  diffufe,  and  of  a weaker  light  than 
the  beams ; they  grow  gradually  fainter,  till  they  difap- 
pear.  Thefe  fometimes  continue  for  hours,  flaffiing  at 
intervals.  Fourthly,  arches , nearly  in  the  form  of  rain- 
bows ; thefe,  when  complete,  go  quite  acrofs  the  heavens, 
from  one  point  of  the  horizon  to  the  oppofite  point. 

When  an  aurora  takes  place,  thofe  appearances  feem  to 
fucceed  each  other  in  the  following  order  : Firft,  the  faint 
rainbow-like  arches  ; fecondly,  the  beams  ; and,  thirdly,  the 
daffies  ; as  for  the  northern  horizontal  light,  it  will  appear 
in  the  fequel  to  confift  of  an  abundance  of  JlaJlses  or  beams 
blended  together,  owing  to  the  fituation  of  the  obferver  re- 
lative to  them.  Thefe  diftin&ions,  and  the  terms  appro- 
priated for  them,  muft  be  kept  in  view,  in  attending  to  the 
following  phenomena. 

Phenom.  1 . — The  beams  of  the  aurora  borealis  appear,  at  all 
places  alike,  to  be  arches  of  great  circles  of  the  fphere,  with 
the  eye  in  the  centre,  and  thefe  arches,  if  prolonged  up- 
wards, would  all  meet  in  one  point. 

Phenom.  2. — The  rainbow-like  arches  all  crofs  the  magnetic 
meridian  at  right  angles  : when  two  or  more  appear  at  once, 
they  are  concentric,  and  tend  to  the  magnetic  eaft  and  weft  : 
alfo,  the  broad  arch  of  the  horizontal  light  tends  to  the  mag- 
netic eaft  and  weft,  and  is  bifedled  by  the  magnetic  meridian  ; 
and  when  the  aurora  extends  over  any  part  of  the  hemifphere, 
whether  great  or  fmall,  the  line  feparating  the  illuminated 
part  of  the  hemifphere  from  the  clear  part,  is  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  a great  circle,  eroding  the  magnetic  meridian 
at  right  angles,  and  terminating  in  the  magnetic  eaft  and 
weft  ; moreover,  the  beams  apparently  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  are  only  thofe  on  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Phenom.  3. — That  point  in  the  heavens  to  which  the  beams 
of  the  aurora  appear  to  converge  at  any  place,  is  the  fame  as 
1 that 
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that  to  which  the  fouth  pole  of  the  dipping-needle  points  at 

that  place. 

Phenom.  4. — The  beam6  appear  to  rife  above  each  other  in 
fucceflion,  fo  that  of  any  two  beams,  that  which  has  the 
higher  bafe  has  the  higher  fummit  alfo,  or  its  fummit  nearer 
the  point  of  concourfe  ; the  angle  fubtended  by  the  length 
of  each  beam  is  not  the  fame,  it  being  greateft  about  half 
way  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  lefs  above  and 
below  ; alfo  the  beams  to  the  fouth  fnbtend  lefs  angles  than 
thofe  to  the  north,  having  the  fame  altitude.  The  greateft 
angle  to  the  north  feem9  to  be  about  250  or  30°  ; and  that  to 
the  fouth  1 50  or  20°. 

Phenom.  5. — Every  beam  appears  broadeft  at,  or  near,  the 
bafe  or  bottom,  and  to  grow  narrower  as  it  afcends,  in  fuch 
fort  that  the  continuation  of  its  bounding  lines  would  meet 
in  the  common  centre  to  which  the  beams  tend ; yet  the 
fummit  of  the  beam  is  not  flat,  but  pointed  ; the  higheft 
beams  feem  about  30  broad,  and  the  loweft  i°. 

In  order  to  derive  the  true  fituation  and  pofition  of  the 
feveral  objefts  prefented  in  thefe  phenomena,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  principles  of  geometry  or  per- 
fpcHive.  Mr.  Dalton  premifes  five  propofitions.  The  firft 
is  to  fliew  that  any  line  in  a plane  palling  through  the  eye, 
appears  in  the  heavens  to  be  an  arch  of  a great  circle.  The 
other  four  propofitions  relate  to  the  perfpeftive  appearance 
of  one  or  more  cylinders,  fuppofed  to  be  arranged  upon  a ho- 
rizontal plane  at  any  given  elevation  above  the  earth’s  fur- 
face,  the  cylinders  being  parallel  to  each  other,  and  making 
a given  angle  with  the  horizontal  plane.  The  propofitions 
are  illuftrated  by  fuitable  diagrams,  and  demonftrated  in  the 
ufual  way.  By  a comparifon  of  the  data  of  thefe  propofi- 
tions with  the  above  phenomena,  the  author  makes  certain 
inferences  refpefting  the  aurora  borealis,  and  draws  fuch 
conclufions  as  feem  to  be  warranted  by  the  eflablifhed  me- 
thods of  reafoning  in  natural  philofophy.  Thefe  are, 

1 . The  luminous  beams  of  the  aurora  borealis  are  cylin- 
drical, and  parallel  to  each  other,  at  leaf!  over  a moderate 
extent  of  country. 

2.  The  cylindrical  beams  of  the  aurora  borealis  are  all 
magnetic,  and  parallel  to  the  dipping-needle  at  the  places 
over  which  they  appear. 

3.  The  height  of  the  rainbow-like  arches  of  the  aurora, 
above  the  earth’s  furface,  is  about  150  Englifh  miles. 

4.  The  beams  of  the  aurora  are  fimilar,  and  equal  in 
their  real  dimenfions  to  one  another. 

3.  The  difiance  of  the  beams  of  the  aurora  from  the 
earth's  furface  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  beams  nearly. 
This  dittance  is  fubfequently  eftnnated  at  75  miles. 

6.  That  appearance  which  we  have  called  the  horizontal 
light , and  which  is  always  fituate  near  the  horizon,  is  nothing 
but  the  blended  lights  of  a group  ,of  beams,  or  flafhes,  which 
makes  the  appearance  of  a large  luminous  zone. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  develope,  at  fome  length,  an 
hypoth'-fis,  by  which  he  propofes  to  explain  thefe  wonderful 
phenomena.  It  i6  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  confidercd  as 
fatisfattory.  Future  invert  'gation  may  derive  from  it  fome  ufe- 
ful  hints.  The  following  is  a brief  iketch  of  it. 

Mr  Dalton  conceives  an  extremely  fubtile  elaftic  fluid  of 
a ferruginous  nature,  or  at  lead  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being 
a&ed  upon  magnetically,  to  exift  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmofphere  ; perhaps  without  the  verge  of  the  common 
atmofphere.  That  this  elaftic  fluid  is  collected  into  parallel 
cylindrical  beams,  and  horizontal  rings,  over  the  regions  of 
the  earth  near  the  magnetic  pole,  by  virtue  of  the  earth’s 
magnetifm ; and  that  the  beams,  &c.  are  preferved  in  their 
due  form  and  pofition,  and  diftinft  from  each  other  by  their 
mutual  magnetic  a&ion.  This  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  be  an 


imperfect  conductor  of  ele&ricity.  When  the  electricity  of 
tile  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere  is  difturbed,  it  is  fup- 
pofed the  eleCtric  fluid  runs  along  thefe  beams  and  rings 
from  one  part  of  the  atn.ofphere  to  another,  to  reftore  the 
equilibrium.  The  reafon  why  the  diffufe  flafties  fucceed  the 
more  intenfe  light  of  the  beams,  is  becaufe  the  eleCfricity 
difperfes  the  elementary  particles  of  the  beams  in  fome  de- 
gree, which  collect  again  after  the  eleCtric  circulation  ceafes. 
Hence  too,  he  conceives,  is  the  reafon  of  the  flu&uations  of 
the  magnetical  needle  below,  while  the  magnetifm  of  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere  is  thus  affe&ed.  The  ge- 
neral obfervations  on  the  difturbanceof  the  needle  are  ftated 
as  under. 

1.  When  the  aurora  appears  to  rife  only  about  f,  io°,  or 
above  the  horizon,  the  difturbance  of  the  needle  is  very 

little,  and  often  infenfible. 

2.  When  it  rifes  up  to  the  zenith,  and  partes  it  there, 
it  never  fails  to  be  a confiderable  difturbance. 

3.  This  difturbance  confirts  in  an  irregular  ofcillation  of 
the  horizontal  needle,  fometimes4o  the  eaftward,  and  then 
to  the  weft  ward  of  the  mean  daily  pofition,  in  fuch  fort  that 
the  greateft  excurfions  on  each  lide  are  nearly  equal,  and 
amount  to  about  half  a degree  each  in  this  place. 

4.  When  the  aurora  ceafes,  or  foon  after,  the  needle  re- 
turns to  its  former  ftation. 

One  feCfion  on  the  aurora  borealis  is  deftined  to  the  en- 
quiry, How  far  the  moon  has  an  effecl  in  producing  this  me- 
teor, or  whether  the  phenomenon  is  influenced  by  the  aerial 
tides  ? It  appeared  that  the  average  number  of  auroras  ob- 
ferved  during  the  period  of  fpring  tides,  was  to  the  number 
obferved  during  the  period  of  neap  tides,  as  4 to  3.  Alfo, 
it  appeared  that  fpring  and  autumn  (feafons  in  which  the 
tides  are  ufually  higheft)  are  moil  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  meteor,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  following 
table. 


January 

Number  of 
Aurorae. 

l8 

July 

Number 

Aurorae. 

2 

February 

18 

Auguil 

21 

March 

26 

September 

23 

April 

3 2 

Oftobcr 

36 

May 

21 

November 

38 

June 

5 

December 

9 

Some  of  the  rnoft  fplendid  appearances  of  the  aurora  bo- 
realis were  obferved  in  a troubled  and  rather  tempeftuous  ftate 
of  the  atmofphere  ; but  it  did  not  appear  in  general  that  this 
meteor  affords  any  decifive  prognoftic  of  the  weather.  See 
Aurora  Borealis,  Falling  Stones,  &c.  Alfo,  for  other 
luminous  meteors,  fee  Rainbow,  Halo,  Parhelia,  Zo- 
diacal Light,  &c. 

METEORIC  Stones.  See  Falling  Stones. 

METEORISMUS,  in  Medicine,  from  fublimis , 

has  been  applied  by  medical  writers  to  that  tumid  ftate  of  the 
belly',  arifing  from  flatulence,  which  diilends  only  the  upper 
parts,  as  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  and  the  hypochondriac  re- 
gions. See  Sauvages  Nofol.  Method,  clafsx.  gen.  16,  who 
has  made  four  fpecies  of  Meteorifmus  : alfo  Caftelli  Lexic. 
Med.  Art.  Meteor  os. 

METEOROLOGICAL  Journal,  is  a table  recording 
the  daily  ftate  of  the  air,  exhibited  by  the  barometer,  ther- 
mometer, hyrgrometer,  anemometer,  and  other  meteoro- 
logical inftruments.  We  have  many  journals  of  this  kind 
kept  at  the  houfe  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  by  different 
obfervers  in  other  places,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaiftions, 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  fimilar  pub- 
lications. 
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METEOROLOGY  ‘is  a icience  which  treats  of  the 
weather,  or  of  the  various  affeftions  and  phenomena  of  the 
atmofphere,  as  winds,  clouds,  rain,  hail , fnow,  dew,  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  the  fiery  meteors.  The  univerfal  import- 
ance of  this  fcience  is  acknowledged  ; and  it  may  be  faid 
that  for  150  years  part,  or  fince  the  invention  of  the  baro- 
meter and  the  air-pump,  almoft  every  diftinguifhed  natfral 
philofopher  has  contributed  to  its  advancement,  either  by  the 
difeuffion  of  hypothefes  or  by  the  obfervation  of  faft s.  The 
difficulty,  however,  of  forming  a correA  theory  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmofphere  may  eafily  be  conceived,  when  we 
confider  that  it  h requifite  for  a perfon  to  have  a large  col- 
ledlion  of  fafls,  and  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  feveral 
collateral  fciences  ; for  inftance,  with  mechanics,  pneumatics, 
eledlricity,  and  chemiftry. 

The  principal  inliruments  of  ufe  in  meteorology  are,  the 
barometer,  by  which  the  weight  or  prefTure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere over  any  place  is  known  ; the  thermometer,  which 
ascertains  the  temperature  of  the  air  ; the  hydrometer,  to 
denote  the  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  air ; the  pluviameter, 
or  rain-gauge,  to  meafure  the  depth  of  ratn  that  falls ; the 
evaporation-gauge,  to  ffiew  the  depth  of  water  evaporated  ; 
the  wind-dial,  to  point  out  the  dire&ion  of  the  wind ; the 
anemometer,  to  meafure  its  force  ; and  the  eleftrometer,  to 
afeertain  the  kind  and  intenfity  of  eledtricity  in  the  air.  See 
thefe  different  inllruments  defcrib«d  under  their  appropriate 
heads. 

In  order  to  form  a proper  notion  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
atmofphere,  as  exhibited  at  any  one  place,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  obtain  a correct  notion  of  the  atmofphere  itfelf  at 
la<-ge.  It  appears  to  be  a collection  or  mixture  of  various 
elaitic  fluids  in  very  different  proportions,  retained  on  the 
Surface  of  the  earth  by  their  gravitation.  The  principal  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  arifes  from  the  permanently 
elaflic  fluids,  azotic  gas,  and  oxygenous  gas,  the  quantities 
of  which  are  as  4 to  1 nearly  : about  one  part  in  a thoufand 
of  the  atmofphere  is  conftituted  of  another  permanently 
elaflic  fluid,  carbonic  acid.  The  reft  of  the  atmofphere 
confifts  of  aqueous  vaponr  or  fleam,  an  elaflic  fluid  fubjeft 
to  partial  condenfation  by  a diminution  of  temperature. 
The  quantity  of  this  elaflic  fluid  is  variable  at  different  places 
and  in  different  feafons ; it  may  perhaps  conftitute  y5th  of 
the  weight  of  the  whole  atmofphere,  confidered  as  a general 
average  for  the  earth  ; but  in  fome  places  within  the  torrid 
zone  it  may  amount  to  -f‘Bth  of  the  weight  of  the  incumbent 
atmofphere  ; and  in  the  polar  regions  may  fometimes  be  lefs 
than  T7.£5ndth  part  of  the  atmofphere.  It  is  this  portion  of 
the  atmofphere  which  more  immediately  occafions  fome  of 
the  principal  phenomena  in  meteorology,  particularly  clouds, 
rain,  hail,  fnow,  dew,  and  thunder  and  lightning  : it  has  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
but  it  has  little  effedl  in  the  produ&ion  of  winds,  or  on  the 
variation  of  the  barometer. 

The  atmofphere  decreafes  in  denfity  as  we  afeend  in  a 
geometrical  progreffion  to  equal  afeents.  As  far  as  expe- 
rience warrants  the  conclufion,  the  feveral  kinds  of  gas  de- 
creafe  in  denfity  in  the  fame  ratio  : thus,  if  at  three  miles  in 
height,  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  one-half  what  it  is 
at  the  earth’s  furface  ; then  will  the  proportions  of  the 
feveral  elaflic  fluids  found  in  a given  volume  of  air,  at  that 
place,  be  the  fame  as  what  they  are  in  a like  volume  of  air 
taken  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; all  the  kinds  being  di- 
minilhed  one-half  nearly  in  weight  and  denfity.  This  con- 
clufion is  not,  perhaps,  ilridlly  true  for  every  height,  nor 
for  any  two  heights  ; but  experiments  have  not  been  made 
with  fufficient  accuracy  to  afeertain  the  deviation  from  this 
law.  At  fix  miles  elevation  the  barometer  would  Hand  at 


5 the  height  at  the  furface,  or  at  7^  inches  ; at  9 miles  of 
elevation,  3*  inches;  at  12  miles,  if  inch;  and  at  15  miles, 
nearly  1 inch.  Hence  it  feems  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
atmofphere  is  at  all  times  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  winds,  clouds,  rain,  &c.  are  chiefly  confined  within  much 
narrower  limits.  ' 

Origin  of  Winds. — If  the  atmofphere  Ihould  be  perfectly 
calm  at  any  one  time  all  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  is 
evident  that  there  mull  be  an  equilibrium  of  preffure,  or  the 
weight  of  air  incumbent  over  every  place  nruft  be  the  fame, 
and  the  real  velocity  of  the  air  over  any  place  arifing  from 
the  earth’s  rotation  around  its  axis,  would  be  the  very  fame 
as  that  of  the  place  itfelf;  namely,  at  the  equator  the  velo- 
city would  be  about  1000  miles  per  hour,  from  W.  to  E. ; 
and  in  the  lat.  of  London  the  velocity  would  be  620  mi'es 
from  W.  to  E.  ; and  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  the  air  would 
have  no  velocity.  If  an  equilibrium  of  this  kind  were  once 
obtained,  there  appears  to  be  no  mechanical  reafon  why  it 
fhould  be  dilturbed,  arifing  out  of  the  circumltance  of  the 
earth’s  rotation.  But  if  any  caufe  fhould  arife  which  dif- 
pofes  the  air  to  move  from  any  part  of  the  earth  in  a north- 
erly or  fouthcrly  direflion,  it  is  alfo  evident  that  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  would  confpire  with  this  caufe  to  modify' 
the  diredlion,  and  to  accelerate  the  velocity  of  the  current  of 
air  fo  produced.  For  inftance,  fuppofe  a body  of  air  in  the 
lat.  of  London  was  to  receive  an  impulfe  or  feries  of  impulfes, 
fuch  as  to  compel  it  to  move  io1*  fouthward  in  a day,  with 
an  uniform  velocity  ; this  current  of  air  gradually  paffing 
through  other  air  of  greater  velocity  eallward,  will  in  part 
be  carried  along  with  the  current,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the 
10th  parallel  it  will  find  air  difpofed  to  move  from  W.  to  E. 
with  a velocity  of  750  miles  per  hour,  being  the  velocity  of 
the  place  ; whereas  its  own  velocity  in  that  direction  was 
only  620  miles.  Now  if  the  moving  current  of  air  have  not 
acquired  the  additional  velocity  of  130  miles  per  heur  from 
W.  to  E.,  it  mull  appear  at  the  place  to  have  a motion  from 
E.  to  W.  with  a velocity  equal  to  the  difference  or  defi- 
ciency ; fuppofe  it  has  only  acquired  105  miles  additional 
velocity  eaftward,  then  it  will  appear  to  move  at  the  rate  of 
25  miles  per  hour  weftward  ; and  as  it  moves  alfo  25  miles 
fouthward  each  hour,  it  is  manifeft  its  direction  will  be  truly 
that  of  a N.E.  wind,  and  its  velocity  35  miles  per  hour.  If 
the  air  is  impelled  northward,  inftead  of  fouthward,  then 
vice  verfa,  a S.W.  wind  is  produced.  It  appears,  then,  that 
as  foon  as  any  caufe  operates  to  impel  a portion  of  the  at- 
mofphere either  north  or  fouth,  that  inftant  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  begins  to  manifeft  an  effedl,  which  is 
to  accelerate  the  apparent  velocity  of  the  current,  and  to 
divert  its  dire&ion.  We  are  then  direfted  to  look  for  fome 
natural  caufe  or  ilimulus  which  may,  either  occaiionally  or 
conllantly,  operate  in  impelling  the  atmofphere  i»  a meri- 
dional direftion.  This  caufe  is  found  in  the  unequal  tem- 
perature of  the  atmofphere  in  the  different  zones  of  the  earth. 
The  torrid  zone  is  always  the  warmed  region  of  the  earth. 
The  temperate  zones  are  colder  ; but  alternately  approxi- 
mate to  the  temperature  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  frigid 
zones  are  colder  itill,  but  they  alfo  alternately  make  fome 
approximation  to  the  temperature  of  the  torrid  zone.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  air  is  expanded  by  heat,  and  hence  be- 
comes fpecifically  lighter  ; the  air  over  the  torrid  zone  being 
then  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  air  in  the  temperate  zones, 
it  will  have  a tendency  to  afeend,  whilft  the  air  in  the  two 
temperate  zones  will  prefs  forward  to  fupply  the  vacancy, 
and  the  air  in  the  frigid  zones  will  follow  after  upon  the  fame 
principle.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  mull  always  be  a 
draught  of  air  from  the  polar  towards  the  equatorial  regions, 

greater 
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greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  exifting  difference  of  tem- 
perature. As,  however,  an  accumulation  of  air  in  the  torrid 
zone  would  thus  enfue,  and  a deficiency  in  the  other  zones, 
means  muft  be  found  to  return  the  excefs  of  air  over  the 
torrid  zone  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions.  This  is 
effected,  without  doubt,  by  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mofphere  in  the  torrid  zone  meeting  with  a lefs  lateral  pref- 
fure  than  is  adequate  to  fupport  them.  The  air  rifes  up, 
and  overflows  in  fome  degree,  fo  that  currents  northward 
and  fouthward  are  eftabliflied,  in  oppofite  diredfions  to  the 
two  former  currents,  and  fuperior  to  them.  The  two  under 
currents,  as  has  been  fhewn,  will  be  N.E.  and  S.E.  winds; 
the  two  upper  currents,  by  a like  method  of  reafoning,  will 
be  S.W.  and  N.W.  winds.  The  two  under  currents,  or 
the  N.E.  and  S.E.,  meeting  each  other  in  the  torrid  zone, 
their  velocities  N.  and  S.  are  deflroyed  by  their  oppofition, 
but  their  velocity  from  E.  to  W.  continues,  and  occafions 
the  regular  or  trade-winds.  But  it  is  not  our  defign  in  this 
place  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  great  active  principles, 
which  are  conflantly  at  work  to  produce  a motion  and  cir- 
culation of  the  atmofphere  ; a more  particular  defcription 
and  detail  will  be  given  under  the  article  Winds.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  cannot  but  be  allowed  by  thofe  who  duly 
confider  the  effedf  of  the  earth’s  rotation,  and  the  currents 
of  air  we  ordinarily  obferve  in  any  room  containing  a 
fire. 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Clouds.— Clouds  are  conflicted  of 
an  infinite  number  of  very  minute  drops  of  water  ; they  are 
formed  by  the  condenfation  of  fleam  or  vapour  by  cold. 
In  order  to  underftand  their  origin,  we  muft  take  a view  of 
the  atmofphere  of  fleam  already  mentioned,  and  confider  its 
rife  and  properties.  Steam,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an 
elaftic  fluid  arifing  from  the  union  of  water  and  heat ; and 
it  is  again  condenlible  into  water  by  cold,  fo  as  to  lofe  its 
elafticity.  Steam  is  formed  almoft  inftantaneoufly  from 
water  inclofed  in  a vacuum  ; the  maximum  effedt  is  at  once 
produced,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  evaporation,  unlefs  the 
temperature  is  increafed.  The  fame  effedf  is  produced  when 
the  water  is  inclofed  in  the  fame  volume  of  perfedfly  dried 
common  air,  or  any  other  kind  of  air  perfectly  dried,  not 
adting  chemically  on  water.  The  fame  quantity  of  water, 
in  this  cafe  as  in  the  former,  is  converted  into  vapour,  and 
the  fame  elaftic  force  of  fleam  is  produced  for  the  maximum 
effedt  ; but  there  is  this  difference  in  the  two  cafes,  the  lat- 
ter requires  a fenfible  time,  in  order  that  the  maximum  effedt 
may  be  produced.  This  demon ftrates  that  the  prefence  of 
air  retards  evaporation,  and  that  in  all  probability  is,  by 
reafon  of  its  preffure  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  From  all 
thefe  obfervations  it  might  be  expedted  that  evaporation 
would  go  on,  and  the  quantity  of  fleam  in  the  air  increafe 
till  the  maximum  effedt  was  produced  over  all  the  earth,  and 
then  there  would  be  a total  ceffation.  But  we  lind  that 
evaporation  is  unceafmgly  going  on  in  almoft  every  place, 
and  even  at  the  very  place  where  rain  is  defeending.  This 
curious  fadd  would  appear  at  firft  view  to  be  of  difficult 
explanation  ; but  the  difficulty  is  not  infurmountable,  as  will 
prefently  be  fliewn. 

It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  fleam  that  can  be  con- 
tained in  a veffel,  either  with  or  without  air,  increafes 
nearly  in  geometrical  progreffion  to  equal  intervals  of  tem- 
perature. Mr.  Dalton  contends  that  the  increafe  is  accu- 
rately in  geometrical  progreffion,  and  that  the  intervals 
of  temperature  are  not  duly  meafured  by  the  common 
thermometer  ; however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  former  increafes  more  rapidly  than  the  latter.  It 
has  been  found,  that  if  the  maximum  of  fleam  in  air  of 
3 2°  be  denoted  by  2,  that  of  air  of  52°  will  be  denoted 


by  4,  and  that  of  air  of  720  by  8.  (See  Dalton's  Che- 
miftry,  p.  14.)  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  if  equal  portions 
of  air  of  320  and  720,  both  faturated  with  vapour,  were 
mixed  together,  the  mean  temperature  would  be  5a0,  and  the 
quantity  of  vapour  prefent  in  the  mixture  would  be  10; 
whereas,  the  greateft  quantity  of  vapour  that  the  air  of 
that  temperature  could  contain,  is  only  8,  according  to  the 
above  ftatement ; whence  two  parts  muft  be  condenfed,  and 
would  firft  appear  in  the  fhape  of  a cloud,  and  be  ultimately 
depofited.  Here,  then,  we  perceive  the  origin  of  clouds  and 
rain.  It  has  been  (hewn  that  an  unceafing  circulation  of 
air  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions  takes  place ; 
and  as  both  currents  of  air  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  near  the 
point  of  faturation  with  vapour,  there  muft  frequently  be  3 
cloud  formed  by  their  mixture.  The  current  from  the 
equator  is  warm  and  full  of  vapour,  compared  with  the  air 
of  like  altitude  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions  ; and 
vice  verfa  with  regard  to  the  air  from  the  north  and  fouth 
towards  the  equator.  This  laft  air  is  cold,  but  nearly  fa- 
turated with  vapour  for  its  temperature ; and  [hence  will 
precipitate  vapour  from  warm  air.  Were  the  currents  of 
air  to  and  from  the  equator  quite  faturated  with  vapour 
at  their  departure,  there  muft  be  perpetual  cloudinels  to 
accompany  their  progrefs  ; but  the  circulation  of  air  is 
fo  quick,  and  the  faturation  with  vapour  is  (lowly  effedted 
by  reafon  of  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  that  it 
rarely  happens  for  the  currents  to  be  faturated  at  their 
commencement.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  then,  that  this  circum- 
ftance,  with  others  equally  obvious,  may  modify  the 
effedts  fo  far,  as  that  the  atmofphere  may  be  either  clear 
or  cloudy  over  any  place  whilft  the  general  currents  are 
making  their  ordinary  progrefs.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame 
circumftance  (the  (lowncfs  with  which  fleam  circulates  itfelf 
through  the  air)  that  two  currents  of  air  may  meet  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  and  a precipitation  of  va- 
pour may  enfue,  when  the  inferior  ftrata  of  air  are  not  fatu- 
rated with  vapour.  This,  indeed,  is  generally  the  cafe  in 
(howery  weather,  but  never  in  long  continued  rain.  The 
more  particular  details  of  this  theory  of  rain  will  be  better 
deferred  till  the  article  Rain  is  compofed.  See  Rain,  alfo 
Clouds,  Evaporation,  &c. 

If  any  doubt  ffiould  remain  as  to  the  corredtnefs  of  the 
above  views  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  clouds  and  rain, 
it  may  be  completely  removed,  if  we  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  phenomena  of  a drying  (love.  We  may 
there  fee  the  pri  cefs  above  deferibed  completely  copied  in 
miniature.  The  moment  we  open  the  door  to  enter  the 
ftove,  the  cold  air  ruffies  in,  and  a prodigious  cloud  is  inftantly 
formed,  fo  as  to  render  furrounding  objedfs  invifible  : foon 
after  the  door  is  (hut,  the  cloud  dilappears,  and  the  internal 
air  refumes  its  ufual  tranfparency.  Here,  then,  is  an  inftance 
of  a current  of  cold  air  rufhing  into  warm,  both  of  them 
being  below  the  point  of  faturation  with  vapour,  and  yet  a 
great  precipitation  takes  place.  Again,  if  we  notice  the 
air  which  has  afeeuded  the  air-flues  of  the  ftove  and  is  mix- 
ing with  the  atmofphere,  we  find  a copious  ilream  or  cloud 
of  condenfed  vapour  fpreading  itfelf  all  around.  This  is 
formed  by  the  current  of  warm  air  rufhing  into  the  cold 
atmofphere,  though  both  of  them  are  ufually  below  the 
point  of  faturation  with  vapour. 

Height  of  the  Clouds. — We  (hall  fubjoin  the  refults  of  a 
feries  of  obfervations  on  the  height  of  the  clouds  : thefe  are 
the  more  valuable,  as  very  few  meteorologilfs  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  fimilar  obfervations.  They  were  made  by 
Mr.  Croftlwaite,  of  lvefwick,  in  Cumberland.  In  moun- 
tainous countries  the  clouds  frequently  furround  the  hills, 
like  a girdle,  and  exhibit  a fmooth  horizontal  furface  ; if 
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the  height  of  the  hill  at  the  point  of  interfe£lion  be  known 
by  previous  obfervation,  then  the  mountain  may  be  made 
kito  a fcale  to  meafure  the  altitude  of  the  clouds.  The 
mountain  Skiddaw  was  fixed  upon  for  that  purpofe,  and 
Mr.  Crofthwaite  determined  its  height  above  Derwent  lake 
to  be  1050  yards.  This  altitude  is  probably  too  great, 
but  the  error  will  have  no  material  effcfl  in  the  prefent 
confideration. 

“ The  reiult  of  five  years*  obfervation;  is  contained  in  the 


following  table.  In  order  to  determine  what  effeft  (he 
feafons  of  the  year  have  upon  the  clouds  in  this  refpedt,  we 
have  kept  the  obfervations  in  the  feveral  months  diftinft-. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  column  containing  the  number  of 
obfervations  when  the  clouds  were  above  Skiddaw,  includes 
thofe  obfervations  when  there  were  no  clouds  vifible  ; but 
Mr.  Crollhwaite  has  noted  this  laft  circumflance  alfo  in  the 
journal,  and  it  appears  that  about  one  obfervation  in  thirty, 
of  thofe  in  that  column,  Ihould  be  deducted  on  that  account. 
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“ It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fuppofition  of  the 
clouds  riling  or  falling  with  the  barometer,  or  as  the  denfity 
of  the  air  increafes  or  diminifhes,  is  not  at  all  countenanced 
by  tliefe  obfervations.  Alfo,  that  in  very  heavy  and  con- 
tinued rains  the  clouds  are  moilly  below  the  furnmit  of  the 
mountain  ; but  it  frequently  rains  when  they  are  entirely 
above  it.”  Dalton’s  Meteorology,  p.  40. 

By  comparing  the  parts  of  the  above  table,  it  is  manifell 
that  clouds  are  at  an  average  higher  in  fummer  than  in  win- 
ter ; and  by  analogy,  we  may  conclude  that  clouds  are  higher 
in  the  torrid  zone  than  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  higher 
in  thefe  lall  than  in  the  frigid  zones.  From  the  above  ob- 
fervatioiys  it  would  feem,  that  the  large,  denfe,  opaque  clouds 
feldom  are  found  more  than  one  mile  elevated  in  this  coun- 
try; but  the  thick nefs  of  the  cloudy  llratum  is  unknown, 
and  may  perhaps  be  feveral  hundred  yards.  Different  Itrata  ol 
clouds  are  Joint-times  obferved  one  above  another,  in  fummer 
efpecially.  Small  white  breaks  of  cloud  are  fometimes  feen 
at  the  elevation  of  three,  four,  five  miles,  or  more.  In  thefe 
high  regions,  ar.y  condenfatiou  that  can  take  place  is  pro- 
bably infufficifmt  to  produce  a cloud  of  great  dcnlity  or 
opacity. 

Sufprnfion  of  Clouds.  — It  appears  to  many  people  won- 
derful how  large  and  denfe  clouds,  conliiling  of  drops  of 
water,  lliould  be  lo  long  fufpended  in  the  air,  as  fome  of  them 
feem  to  be,  without  materially  defeending ; efpecialiy  as 
water  is  Soo  times  the  weight  of  air.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  two  principles  : the  one  is,  that  bodies  in  a date 
of  extreme  divifion  are  much  more  refilled  in  their  motion 
through  the  air,  or  any  other  fluid,  than  when  in  large  por- 
tions. Gravity,  or  the  force  of  defeent,  remains  the  fame 
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whether  the  body  is  divided  or  not  ; hilt  the  furface  increafes 
with  the  divifion  of  the  body,  and  the  reliltance  increafes 
with  the  furface.  Hence  it  is  that  the  extremely  fmall  drops, 
conftituting  clouds,  fall  very  flowly,  till  they  begin  to  coa- 
lefee  or  increafe  in  li/.e.  The  other  principle  is,  that  fmall 
drops  falling  into  a llratum  of  air  not  faturated  with  va- 
pour, are  frequently  ref  lived  again  into  fleam;  thus,  that 
part  of  the  cloud  which  aftually  detcends  difappears ; and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  whole  cloud  vanifiies 
in  this  way,  being  again  converted  into  vapour,  and  blended 
with  the  general  mais  of  the  atmofphere. 

Iiain,  Snow,  Hail,  and  Dew. — Whenever  two  currents 
of  air  of  different  temperatures  meet  and  intermix,  each  of 
which  is  previoufly  near  the  point  of  faturation  with  vapour, 
or  whenever  a body  of  atmofpheric  air  is  fuddenly  cooled 
(as  by  the  rarefadlion  occalioned  by  the  broke  of  an  air- 
pump,  or  by  opening  the  cock  of  a condenling  engine),  a 
clou 3 is  formed,  and  a precipitation  often  enfues.  The  pre- 
cipitation is  in  the  form  of  rain  if  the  temperature  be  above 
32  Fahr.,  but  in  the  form  of  fnow  if  the  temperature  be 
below  the  faid  degree.  Rain  or  fnow  is  ordinarily  ob- 
ferved in  all  latitudes  ; but  in  the  torrid  zone  the  latter  is 
confined  to  the  fummits  of  the  hig'nell  mountains.  Flail  is 
an  extraordinary  form  in  which  the  vapour  is  precipitated  ; 
it  feems  to  arife  from  an  inverfion  of  the  ffrata  of  the  atmo- 
fphere, by  which  a cold  llratum  is  placed  beneath  a warmer 
one,  contrary  to  the  general  difpolition  of  the  atmofphere. 
Rain  is  formed  in  the  upper  llratum,  and  this  falling  through 
the  under  llratum  is  cooied  and  frozen,  receiving  at  the  fame 
time  a confiderable  acceffion  from  the  condenfation  on  the 
fui  faces  of  the  frozen  drops.  Hail-lhowers  occur  in  ail 
3 G feafonj 
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feafons  of  the  year,  but  more  rarely  in  the  fummer  months  ; 
they,  however,  fometimes  accompany  thunder  in  thofe  months, 
and  are  peculiarly  deftru&ive  and  formidable.  Hail  feems 
to  be  confined  principally  to  the  temperate  zones  : it  is 
probable  that  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  hail  is  feldom 
obferved,  except  between  the  parallels  of  40°  and  6o°  of 
latitude.  It  is  more  frequent  in  mountainous  places  than  on 
plains  ; in  the  former  hail-lhowers  ufually  occur  on  five  or 
fix  days  of  the  year  at  an  average. 

Dew  is  formed  when,  inftead  of  cold  air  mixing  with 
warm,  a cold  folid  or  liquid  body  is  prefented  to  (compara- 
tively) warm  air.  There  exifts  a determinable  temperature 
at  all  times,  which  is  juft  capable  of  fupporting  the  vapour 
of  the  atmofphere  in  an  elaftic  ftate.  (See  Hygrometry, 
on  the  Dew  point. ) If  the  temperature  of  the  cold  body  be 
below  this,  then  the  vapour  of  the  atmofphere  is  gradually 
condenfedinto  water  on  its  furface  : this  is  a well-known  phe- 
nomenon, and  pre'ented  on  various  occafions.  The  dew  on 
the  grafs  and  the  hoar  on  walls  after  the  breaking  of  a froft, 
are  two  of  the  more  Unking  appearances  of  this  kind. 

Temperature  of  the  Atmofphere. — This  important  fubjeft  has 
already  been  treated  upon  at  large  under  the  heads,  Atmo- 
sphere, Temperature  of  the ; and  Heat,  in  Geography , to  which 
we  muft  therefore  refer.  There  is,  however,  one  remarkable 
ch'araffter  of  the  atmofphere,  namely,  that  of  the  uniform 
decreafe  of  temperature  in  afcending,  which  has  never  been 
fatisfa  ftorily  explained.  An  ingenious  effay  on  this  fubjedft 
has  lately  been  pub.ifhed,  from  which  we  fhall  here  give  an 
cxtraft. 

“ It  is  a remarkable  fact,  and  has  never,  I believe,  been 
fatisfadforily  accounted  for,  that  the  atmofphere  in  all  places 
and  feafons  is  found  to  decreafe  in  temperature  in  proportion 
as  we  afcend,  and  nearly  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion. 
Sometimes  the  fa£ft  may  have  been  otherwife,  namely,  that 
the  air  was  colder  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  than  above, 
particularly  at  the  breaking  of  a froft  I have  obferved  it 
fo  ; but  this  is  evidently  the  effedft  of  great  and  extraor- 
dinary commotion  in  the  atmofphere,  and  is  at  molt  of  a 
very  fhort  duration.  What  then  is  the  occafion  of  this  di- 
minution of  temperature  in  afcending  ? Before  this  queftion 
can  be  folved,  it  may  be  proper  to  confider  the  defeats  of 
the  common  folution.  Air,  it  is  faid,  is  not  heated  by  the 
direft  rays  of  the  fun,  which  pafs  through  it  as  a tranfpa- 
rent  medium,  without  producing  any  calorific  effeft,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  earth  being 
heated,  communicates  a portion  to  the  contiguous  atmo- 
fphere, whilft  the  fuperisr  ftrata,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  remote,  receive  lefs  heat,  forming  a gradation  of 
temperature,  fimilar  to  what  takes  place  along  a bar  of  iron 
when  one  of  its  ends  is  heated. 

“ The  firft  part  of  the  above  folution  is  probably  corredt  : 
air,  it  (liould  feem,  is  fingular  in  regard  to  heat ; it  neither 
receives  nor  difcharges  it  in  a radiant  ftate  ; if  fo,  the  pro- 
pagation of  heat  through  air  muft  be  effected  by  its  con- 
ducting power,  the  fame  as  in  water.  Now  we  know  that 
heat  applied  to  the  under  furface  of  a column  of  water  is 
propagated  upwards  with  great  celerity,  by  the  aCtual  afcent 
of  the  heated  particles  : it  is  equally  certain,  too,  that  heated 
air  afcends.  From  tnefe  obfervations  it  fhould  follow,  that 
the  caufes  afligned  above  for  the  gradual  change  of  tempera- 
ture in  a perpendicular  column  of  the  atmofphere,  would 
apply  direClly  to  a ftate  of  temperature  the  very  reverfe  of 
the  fad  ; namely,  to  one  in  which  the  higher  the  afcent,  or 
the  more  remote  from  the  earth,  the  higher  (hould  be  the 
temperature. 

“ Whether  this  reafoning  be  corred  or  not,  it  muft,  I 
think,  be  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  fad  has  not  hitherto 


received  a fatisfadory  explanation.  I conceive  it  to  be  one 
involving  a new  principle  of  heat ; by  which  I mean  a prin- 
ciple that  no  other  phenomenon  of  nature  prefents  us  with, 
and  which  is  not  at  prefent  recognifed  as  fuch.  I fhall 
endeavour  in  what  follows  to  make  out  this  pofition.  ■ 

“ The  principle  is  this  : — The  natural  equilibrium  of  heat  in 
an  atmofphere , is  when  each  atom  of  air  in  the  fame  perpendi- 
cular column  is  poffeffcd  of  the  fame  quantity  of  beat  ; and,  con- 
fequently,  the  natural  equilibrium  of  heat  in  an  atmofphere  is 
when  the  temperature  gradually  diminifhes  in  afcending. 

“ That  this  is  a juft  confequence  cannot  be  denied,  when 
we  confider  that  air  increafes  in  its  capacity  for  heat  by 
rarefadion  ; when  the  quantity  of  heat  is  given  or  limited, 
therefore,  the  temperature  muft  be  regulated  by  the  denfity. 

“ It  is  an  eftablifhed  principle,  that  any  body  on  the  fur- 
face of  the  earth  unequally  heated  is  obferved  to  tend  con- 
ftantly  towards  an  equality  of  temperature  : the  new  prin- 
ciole  announced  above,  leems  to  fuggeft  an  exception  to  this 
law.  But  it  it  be  examined,  it  can  fcarcely  appear  in  that 
light.  Equality  of  heat  and  equality  of  temperature,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  fame  body  in  the  fame  ftate,  are  found  fo  uni- 
formly to  be  afiociated  together,  that  we  fcarcely  think  of 
making  any  diltinction  between  the  two  expreffions.  No 
one  would  objed  to  the  commonly  obferved  law  being  ex- 
prefled  in  thefe  terms  : When  any  body  is  unequally  heated, 
the  equilibrium  is  found  to  be  rejlorecl  when  each  particle  of  the 
body  becomes  in  pqjfeffion  of  the  fame  quantity  of  heat.  Now  the 
law  thus  exprefled  is  what  I apprehend  to  be  the  true  ge- 
neral law,  which  applies  to  the  atmofphere  as  well  as  to 
other  bodies.  It  is  an  equality  of  heat,  and  not  an  equality 
of  temperature,  that  nature  tends  to  reftore. 

“ The  atmofphere,  indeed,  prefents  a ftriking  peculiarity 
to  us  in  regard  to  heat : we  fee  in  a perpendicular  column 
of  air,  a body  without  any  change  of  form,  flowly  and 
gradually  changing  its  capacity  for  heat  from  a lefs  to  a 
greater  ; but  all  other  bodies  retain  a uniform  capacity 
throughout  their  fubftance. 

“ If  it  be  alked  why  an  equilibrium  of  heat  fhould  turn 
upon  the  equality  in  quantity  rather  than  in  temperature  * I 
anfwer,  that  I do  not  know  ; but  I reft  the  proof  of  k. 
upon  the  fact  of  the  inequality  of  temperature  obferved  in 
afcending  into  the  atmofphere.  If  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  atmofphere  was  to  an  equality  of  temperature,  there 
does  not  appear  to  me  any  reafon  why  the  fuperior  regions 
of  the  air  fhould  not  be  at  lead  as  warm  as  the  inferior. 

“ The  arguments  already  advanced  on  behalf  cf  the  prin- 
ciple we  are  endeavouring  to  eftablilh,  are  powerfully  cor- 
roborated by  the  following  faCts  : — By  the  obfervations  of 
Bouguer,  Sauffure,  and  Gay  Luffac,  we  find  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  an  elevation  where  its  weight  is 
that  at  the  furface  is  about  50 J Fahrenheit  Jefs  than  that  at 
the  furface  ; and  from  my  experiments  (Manch.  Memoirs, 
vol.  v.  p.  525.)  it  appears  that  air  being  fuddenly  rarified 
from  a to  1,  produces  50°  of  cold.  Whence  we  may  infer, 
that  a meafure  of  air  at  the  earth’s  furface  being  taken  up 
to  the  height  above-mentioned;  prelerving  its  original  tem- 
perature, and  fuffered  to  expand,  would  become  two  mea- 
fures,  and  be  reduced  to  the  fame  temperature  as  the  fur- 
rounding  air;  or  viceverfa,  if  two  meafures  of  air  at  the 
propofed  height  were  condenfed  into  one  meafure,  their 
temperature  would  be  raifed  yo',  and  they  would  become 
the  fame  in  denfity  and  temperature,  as  the  like  volume  of 
air  at  the  earth’s  furface.  In  like  manner  we  may  infer,  that 
if  a column  of  air  from  the  earth’s  furface  to  the  fummit 
of  the  atmofphere  were  condenfed,  and  brought  into  a 
horizontal  pofition  on  the  earth’s  furface,  it  would  become 
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of  the  fame  denfity  and  temperature  as  the  air  around  it, 
without  receiving  or  parting  with  any  heat  whatever. 

“ Another  important  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory 
here  propofed,  may  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  an 
atmofphere  of  vapour.  Sunpofe  the  prefent  aerial  atmo- 
fphere  were  to  be  annihilated,  and  one  of  fleam  or  aqueous 
vapour  were  fubflituted  in  the  place  ; and  fuppofe,  further, 
that  the  temperature  of  this  atmofphere  at  the  earth’s  fur- 
face  were  every  where  212  , and  its  weight  equal  to  thirty 
inches  of  mercury.  Now  at  the  elevation  of  about  fix  miles 
the  weight  would  be  fifteen  inches  or  one-half  of  that  below, 
at  twelves  miles  it  would  be  7.5  inches,  or  one  quarter  that  at 
the  furface,  &c.  and  the  temperature  would  probably  di- 
minifh  25’  degrees  at  each  of  thefe  intervals.  It  could  not 
diminifh  more;  for  we  have  feen  (p.  14.)  that  a diminution 
of  temperature  of  25  reduces  the  force  of  vapour  one-half ; 

1 if,  therefore,  a greater  redudlion  of  temperature  were  to 
take  place,  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  would 
condenfe  a portion  of  the  vapour  into  water,  and  the  general 
equilibrium  would  thus  be' didurbed  perpetually  from  con- 
denfations  in  the  upper  regions.  But  if  we  fuppofe,  cn  the 
other  hand,  that  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  each  of 
thefe  intervals  is  lefs  than  25  , then  the  upper  regions 
wmuld  admit  of  more  vapour  without  condenfation  ; but  it 
mud  take  place  at  the  furface,  becaufe  vapour  at  212°  can- 
not fuftain  more  than  the  weight'' of  thirty  inches  of  mer- 
cury.” Dalton’s  New  Syllem  of  Chemical  Philofophy, 
p.  123. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.  — Of  all  the  atmofpherical  pheno- 
mena there  are  none  more  awfully  fublime  than  thofe  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  Refpedting  the  nature  and  caufe  of 
thefe  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  cite  the  opinions  of  ancient  phi- 
lofophers,  as  all  our  real  knowledge  on  thefe  fubjedfs  is 
derived  from  modern  difeoveries,  and  particularly  thofe  in 
eledtricity.  Dr.  Franklin  alcertaincd  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  eledtricity  ; fince  then  the  attention  of  philofophers 
has  been  diredted  to  the  inquiries,  how  the  eledtric  fluid 
or  energy  circulates  from  the  earth  to  the  air  and  back  again 
to  the  earth  ; by  what  means  it  is  raifed  into  the  atmo- 
fphere, how  it  becomes  redundant,  and  how  it  is  returned  to 
the  earth  again.  The  aqueous  vapour,  or  fleam  of  the  at- 
mofphere, appears  to  be  the  vehicle.  The  dry  and  per- 
manent elaltic  fluids  have  probably  no  more  to  do  than  as 
non-condudtors  of  electricity  to  obdrudt  its  palfage  through 
the  atmofphere.  When  water  is  evaporated  it  takes  along 
with  it  a greater  quantity  of  eledtricity,  as  well  as  heat, 

Jan.  Feb.  March. 

Mean  temperature  each  month  37'  39°  390 

Number  of  days  when  thunder  was  heard  100 

In  fait,  thunder  is  very  rare  in  winter,  perhaps  never 
known  in  froft,  more  frequent  in  fpring  and  autumn  ; but 
it  is  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep- 
tember, which  are  the  warmed  months  in  the  year,  that  we 
ufually  expedt,  and  have  to  record  thunder-dorms  of  any 
confequence  or  duration.  Of  thefe  months,  July,  which  is 
the  middle  of  the  feries,  is  generally  the  warmed,  and  from 
the  above  datement  appears  pre-eminent  for  thunder-dorms. 
It  is  further  remarkable,  that  when  thunder  is  obferved  in 
winter,  it  is  always  during  a low  barometer , and  an  unufually 
warm  vapoury  fate  of  the  atmofphere ; alfo  in  fummer, 
whenever  the  dew-point  temperature  arrives  at  a maximum 
for  the  feafon  (that  is,  from  35°  to  62°,  or  upwards),  it  is 
reduced  for  the  mod  part  by  a thunder -dorm  and  conlider- 
able  rain.  With  regard  to  other  climates,  it  is  known  that 
thunder  is  frequent  and  violent  in  low  latitudes,  and  in  all 
places  where  the  extremes  of  heat  and  moifture  are  found  ; 


than  it  had  before  ; that  is,  the  capacity  of  vapour  for 
eledtricity  is  greater  than  /that  of  water.  This  fadt  has  been 
obferved  by  mod  of  thofe  who  have,  of  late  years, "carefully- 
attended  to  electrical  phenomena.  (See  Electricity  of  the  At- 
mosphere.) Of  courfe  when  the  fleam  is  condenfed  into 
water,  there  mud  be  a redundance  of  eledtricity  as  well  as 
of  heat  ; and  if  the  air  be  a non-condudtor  (as  it  undoubt- 
edly is  when  dry),  the  drops  of  water,  or  the  cloud  formed, 
mud  be  eledtrified  politively.  This  is  afeertained  to  be  the 
fadt ; indeed  it  may  be  feen  in  the  article  above  referred  to, 
that  the  eledtricity  of  the  atmofphere  is  almofl  univerfally 
pofitive.  If,  during  a thunder-Aoim,  and  on  fome  few  other 
occaiions,  the  atmofphere  exhibit  figns  of  negative  eledtri- 
city,  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  this  is  occafioned  by 
the  adtion  of  fome  fuperior  cloud,  which  being  pofitively 
eledtrified,  makes  the  other,  or  the  circumambient  air,  nega- 
tive by  indudtion,  agreeably  to  the  well-known  law  of  eledtri- 
city. The  reafon  why  the  atmolphere  cannot  be  negatively 
eledtrified  is,  that  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  no  eva- 
poration of  water  infulated  by  the  atmofphere  can  ever  take 
place;  the  evaporation  being  always  originally  from  the  earth’s 
furface.  We  have  obferved,  indeed,  that  clouds  are  fome- 
times  l^e-diffolved  in  the  air ; but  then  thefe  clouds  being 
infulated  mud  have  their  excefs  of  eledtricity  about  them, 
and  confequently  will  not  rob  the  atmofphere  at  large  of  any 
eledtricity  that  naturally  belongs  to  it. 

Conformably  to  thefe  obfervations  then,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  eflablifhed  maxim,  that  the  electricity  of  every 
cloud  at  its  formation  is  pofitive.  It  will  remain  then  to  be 
explained  how  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning  are 
to  be  accounted  for  on  this  pofition.  One  mod  obvious 
queftion  occurs  ; if  the  eledtricity  of  one  cloud  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  force  its  way  to  the  earth  by  a violent  difeharge, 
why  is  it  not  univerfally  the  cafe,  and  why  are  not  thunder 
and  lightning  as  frequent  as  clouds  and  rain  ? 

Before  this  quedion  can  be  fatisfadtorily  anfwered,  we 
mud  make  ourfelves  acquainted  with  the  circumdances  that 
ufually  accompany  thunder  and  lightning.  It  will  be  ge- 
nerally allowed,  that  the  frequency  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, in  this  part  of  the  world  at  lead,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmofphere,  or,  which 
nearly  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  The  following  extradt  from  Dalton’s  Meteorology,  be- 
ing the  refult  of  five  years’  obfervations,  will  fupport  this 
alfertion.  See  pages  29  and  46. 

April.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.  0<ft.  Nov.  Dec. 

45  s 5*°  J6°  57°  58'  53°  46°  41°  35° 

3 7 5 12  7 4 201 

but  we  do  not  often  hear  of  its  effedts  in  high  latitudes 
where  neither  heat  nor  moidure  can  be  long  prevalent. 
Whenever  vapour  is  precipitated  from  the  atmofphere  by 
the  caufes  we  have  already  afiigned,  the  quantity  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  abfolute  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  atmofphere  is  greater ; this  arifes  from  the 
increafe  of  vapour  being  in  a geometrical  progreffion  to  that 
of  temperature  in  arithmetical  progreffion.  Rain,  with  the 
dew-point  at'6o°,  will  be  twice  as  heavy,  all  other  circum- 
dances the  fame,  as  rain  with  the  dew-point  at  40° ; be- 
caufe there  is  twice  as  much  deam  in  the  air  in  the  former 
cafe.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  clouds  are 
higher  or  more  elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  in 
fummer  than  in  winter.  From  combining  thefe  obferva- 
tions we  may,  perhaps,  obtain  a fatisfadtory  reafon  for  thun- 
der not  accompanying  every  cloud  and  (hower  of  rain.  In 
winter  the  clouds  are  low,  lefs  denfe,  and  confequently  lefs 
3 G 2 eledtric, 
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fle&ric,  than  in  fummer  ; their  ele&ricify  filently  and  (lowly 
fteals  away  to  the  earth’s  furface.  In  furnmer  the  intenfity 
of  the  ele&ricity  is  double,  in  confequence  of  its  quantity 
being  as  the  vapour  condenfed,  and  it  is  more  removed  from 
the  earth,  or  infulated  by  its  fuperior  altitude  ; hence  its 
energy  may  be  fo  far  increafed  as  to  overcome  the  refiftance 
of  the  air.  Thus,  if  an  imperfectly  rounded  ball  be  pre- 
fented  at  a proper  diftance  from  the  condtiftor  of  an  cleCtrical 
machine,  it  will  llowly  and  iilently  draw  off  the  electricity  ; 
but  if  the  intenfity  of  the  eleCtricity  be  increafed  filfficiently, 
nearly  the  whole  will  come  away  in  an  inftant  in  the  lhape  of 
a denfe  fpark,  with  a fnapping  noife. 

There  is  another  circumltance  which  probably  has  confi- 
derable  influence  in  giving  a highly  vapourized  air  its  cha- 
racter for  favouring  thunder.  It  admits  of  feveral  itrata  of 
clouds  arranged  one  beneath  another,  which  will  operate  like 
the  feries  of  plates  in  the  Voltaic  pile  in  increafing  the  inten- 
fity of  their  eleCtric  charge.  This  difpolition  cannot  well 
occur  in  winter,  as  the  higher  air  is  too  deficient  in  vapour 
to  fpare  an  adequate  quantity  for  the  purpofe. 

One  very  remarkable  character  of  thunder  lias  not  been 
duly  noticed  by  philofophers  ; that  is,  the  long  continuance 
of  each  lingle  peal.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  lafely  aflerted, 
that  the  duration  of  a peal  of  thunder  is  at  an  average 
about  twenty  feconds  ; it  is  certainly  longer  in  many  m- 
Itances.  Now,  as  the  flafh  of  lightning  is  inllatitaneous,  we 
have  no  rational  method  of  explaining  the  continuance  of 
the  found,  but  by  fuppoling  the  difeharge  to  extend  for  a 
great  many  miles ; if  the  found  continue  half  a minute,  the 
difeharge  cannot  be  lefs  than  through  the  fpace  of  feven 
miles,  but  may  be  twice  as  much,  or  more.  How,  then,  is 
this  great  length  of  the  difeharge  to  be  explained  ? In  order 
t«  meet  this  queftion,  vve  may  remark,  that  clear  air  is  a bad 
conduCfor  of  eleCtricity,  but  that  clouded  air  poffefles  a kind 
of  middle  quality,  of  being  neither  a good  conductor,  nor  a 
good  non-eonduCtor.  We  may  fuppofe  that  the  fame  eleCtric 
energy  which  forces  a way  through  ioo  yards  of  clear  air, 
may  be  capable  of  forcing  a way  through  io,ooo  yards  of 
denfely-clouded  air.  Hence  we  may  account  for  the  long 
continuance  of  thunder,  by  fuppoling  that  the  eleCtricity 
of  a fuperior  cloudy  ftratuin  {trikes  an  inferior  ftratum  at 
the  nearelt  point,  and  runs  along  it  for  a number  of  miles. 
The  found  arrives  at  the  ear  from  the  nearelt  point  of  the 
courfe  firft,  and  afterwards  fucceffively  from  the  more  re- 
mote points,  and  thus  occafions  the  continuance  of  the  found. 
This  view  of  the  fubjeCt  is  corroborated  by  the  obfervation, 
that  whenever  a clap  of  thunder  is  noticed  to  be  remarkably 
near,  or  to  fucceed  the  flafh  immediately,  by  one  inhabitant 
of  any  large  town,  it  is  noticed  in  like  manner  by  mod  of 
the  other  inhabitants,  though  iitua‘e  fome  miles  dillant  from 
each  other. 

Thunder  may  be  heard  to  the  didance  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  but  feldom  further ; this  is  afeertained  from  a calcu- 
lation of  the  velocity  of  found  during  the  interval  between 
the  flafh  and  the  report  in  a dark  night.  It  is  uncertain  to 
what  didance  lightning  may  be  feen  ; we  fometimes  fee  it 
in  the  night  when  no  clouds  are  vifible  ; in  this  cafe  it  mud 
be  at  a great  didance,  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  miles,  or 
more.  In  fuch  cafes  the  flaflies  are  obferved  to  be  much 
mine  frequent  than  when  the  thunder  is  near ; this  feems  to 
indicate  that  in  the  latter  inltance  we  do  not  perceive  all  the 
lightning  of  the  dorm. 

Caufes  of  the  Variation  of  the  Barometer. — One  of  the  mod 
difficult  problems  in  meteorology  is  to  affign  the  caufes  for 
the  daily  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  Various 
opinions  have  been  held  with  regard  to  thefe  caufes,  many 
of  which  are  too  futile  to  merit  animadverlion.  This  fub- 


je&  has  already  received  an  ample  difeuffion  under  the  head 
Barom  etek,  Caufe  sf  the  Phenomena  of,  fo  that  we  fhall  be 
brief  on  the  prefent  occafion.  It  may  be  proper,  in  the 
firll  place,  to  date  the  leading  fafts : namely,  that  the 
variation  of  the  barometer  is  lead  in  the  torrid  zone,  and 
is  greater,  as  we  proceed  thence  northward  or  fovit'nward  ; 
that  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  ti  e variation  is  always 
greater  in  winter  than  in  furnmer.  We  fhall  take  for  granted 
that  the  whole  atmofphere  of  the  earth  continues  the  fame 
in  quantity,  and  that  the  variations  of  the  barometer  arife 
from  unequal  dillribution  of  the  atmofohere,  and  not  from 
any  generation  or  dcllrudiion  of  elallic  fluids.  We  fhall  alia 
take  for  granted  that  any  changes  in  the  aqueous  vapour 
of  the  atinofphere  are  infufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena, 
bccaufe  if  the  whole  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the 
atmofphere  were  withdrawn  from  any  place  on  any  ccc<r- 
fion,  it  would  not  deprefs  the  barometer  one  quarter  of 
what  is  frequently  obferved  in  high  northern  latitudes  in 
winter. 

Mr.  Kirwan’s  idea  that  the  atmofphere  is  higher  over 
the  equator  than  over  the  poles,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  thofe  two  regions,  and  that  the  currents 
occalioned  thereby  are  indrumental  in  producing  the  changes 
of  the  barometer,  is  certainly  entitled  to  our  conlideratiou. 
On  this  principle  Mr.  Dalton  has  conflrudted  a table  to 
fhew  the  relative  heights  ‘of  the  barometer  at  given  eleva- 
tions over  the  equator,  the  north  of  England,  and  the  north 
pole.  (Meteorology,  page  83.)  “ The  mean  heat  at  the 

earth’s  furface  under  the  equator  is  fuppofed  84°  ; the 
mean  heat  in  thefe  parts  for  the  hotteft.  month  of  fummer 
at  60°,  and  for  the  coldefl  month  of  w’inter  at  35 The 
mean  annual  temperature  at  the  north  pole  being  fuppofed 
31°,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  coldelt  month  of  winter 
at  that  place  may  perhaps  be  Hated  at  2r’.” 


Elevation  of  the  Ba- 
rometer above  the  Level 
of  the  Sea  in  Englith 
Miles. 

Height  of  the  mercurial  Column  of  the  Barometer  in 
Inches. 

Above  the 
Equator. 

Above  the  North  of 
England. 

Above  the 
Norih  Bole. 

In  Summer. 

In  Winter. 

In  Winter. 

O 

3O.OO 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

2 

20.55 

20.  1 O 

19.58 

18.8  J 

4 

13.6X 

1 2.96 

12.24 

1 1. 19 

6 

8.66 

7.98 

7.26 

6.24 

8 

5.25 

4.65 

4-°3 

3-19 

10 

3.00 

2.52 

2.05 

I.45 

12 

1.58 

I.24 

•93 

.56 

From  this  table  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  weight  of  air  in 
a vertical  column  of  fix  miles  over  the  equator  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  a column  of  five  miles  over  the  pole  in 
winter : that  is,  the  heights  of  the  atmofphere  at  the 
equator  and  pole  arc  as  6 to  5 nearly.  But  the  relation 
between  the  equator  and  the  north  of  England  in  this 
refpeft,  in  fummer  is  as  16  to  15,  and  in  winter  as  8 to  7 
nearly.  Now  when  the  variations  in  the  altitudes  are  greatelt 
(in  winter),  the  energy  or  velocity  of  the  great  northern 
and  fouthern  currents  of  air  is  greateft,  as  has  been  (hewn 
above  on  winds,  and  therefore  the  irregularities  occalioned 
by  the  interference,  &c.  of  thefe  currents  mult  then  be 
alfo  at  their  greatelt.  Thefe  irregularities  are  ffiewn  by 
the  barometer.  If  w rc  were  to  fuppofe  that,  from  fome  ex- 
traordinary incidents,  the  atmofpheie  over  the  northof  Eng- 
land 
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land  in  winter  were  raifed  to  the  fame  elevation  as  that  over 
the  equator,  all  other  circttmftances  being  the  fame,  the  ba- 
rometer mull  rife  nearly  four  inches  ; and  it  would  fink  four 
inches  if  the  atmofphere  were  depreffed  as  much  below  the 
mean.  But  this  fuppofition  is  much  too  extravagant  to  be 
admitted,  and  indeed  the  facts  do  not  call  for  any  thing  near 
it.  The  barometer  rarely  rifes  or  falls  more  than  one  and  a 
half  inch  from  the  mean  in  this  country ; and  confe- 
quently  a flight  variation  of  the  mean  altitude  of  the  atmo- 
fphere is  all  that  is  required,  and  fuch  may  well  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Bolides  this  variation  of  the  mean  altitude  of  the  atmo- 
fphere, Mr.  Dalton  thinks  there  is  another  caufe  that  adls  in 
combination  with  it  to  produce  the  extraordinary  fads  of  the 
barometer  in  winter,  (which  are  obferved  to  go  below  the 
mean  more  than  the  rifes  t>o  above  it.)  He  fuppofes,  that 
during  a violent  S.W.  wind  on  the  occafion  of  a tli3w  (at 
which  time  the  minimum  ufually  takes  place),  a temporary 
change  in  the  law  of  temperature  in  afeending  exifls.  That 
the  temperature  in  afeending  is  then  more  nearly  uniform 
than  at  other  times  ; by  which  means  the  elaflicity  in  the 
lateral  divedlions  will  be  equal  to  any  force  that  may  be  op- 
pofed,  whilil  the  weight  of  a vertical  column  will  be  lefs 
than  otherwife.  See  Meteorology,  page  109. 

For  further  information  on  meteorology,  fee  Anemo- 
meter, Atmosphere,  Barometer,  Cloud,  Dew,  Eva- 
poration, Fog,  Hail,  Hygrometry,  Lightning,  Me- 
teor, Rain,  Snow,  Thermometer,  Thunder,  Wind, 
See. 

METEOROMANCY,  a fpecies  of  divination  by  me- 
teors, principally  by  lightning  and  thunder : this  method  of 
divination  palled  from  the  Tufcans  to  the  Romans,  with 
whom,  as  Seneca  informs  us,  it  was  held  in  high  elleem. 

METEOROS,  pi Tsvpo-r,  from  ^st*,  and  to  elevate , 
in  Medicine , elevated,  fufpended,  fublime,  erett,  tumid. 
Thus  fj.ucufx  cr.Xynpa'i?.,  are  expounded  by  Galen,  Com.  ad. 
Aph.  7.  lib.  vi.  fublime  pains:  thofe  which  are  above  the 
peritomeum,  or  affeft  the  fuperficial  and  external  parts-  of 
the  body.  Thrfe  pains  are  oppofed  to  fuch  as  are  deeply 
feated,  and  called  tx  u.l’t-upa,  not  fublime,  but  deep,  and 
feated  within  the  peritonaeum. 

METEOROSCOPE,  from  /j.st tape,  high,  and  <7*0 to;,  of 
v/.i-riofjLxi,  I view,  obferve,  a name  which  the  ancient  mathe- 
maticians gave  to  fuch  in  liniments  as  they  ufed  for  obferv- 
ing  and  determining  the  ditlances,  magnitudes,  and  places 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; many  of  which  they  regarded  as 
meteors. 

The  name,  however,  may  much  more  properly  be  applied 
to  meteorological  inttruments. 

METEPEC,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  province  of 
Mexico. 

METERISCH,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Iglau  ; 17  miles  E.  oflglau. 

METESSIB,  an  officer  of  the  eaftern  nation,  who  has 
the  care  and  overlight  of  all  the  public  weights  and  mea- 
furcs,  and  fees  that  things  are  made  jultly  according  to 
them. 

METEYARD,  ill  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to 
a llaff  or  beam  of  a certain  length  for  taking  meafures. 

M ET EZ  AU-,  Clem  en  t,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  F rench 
architect,  who  flourifhed  in  the  former  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  a native  of  Drenx,  hut  fettled  at  Paris,  became  ar- 
chitedl  to  Lewis  XIII.,  and  acquired  much  fame  by  car- 
rying into  execution,  with  Tiriot,  a Parifian  mafon,  the 
plan  fuggefted  by  cardinal  Richelieu  for  reducing  Rochelle, 
by  means  of  an  lmmenfe  dyke,  in  imitation  of  what  Ciefar 
had  done  at  Durazzu,  and  Alexander  the  Great  at  Tyre. 


This  fcheme  was  to  run  a folid  wall  acrofs  a gulf  up. 
wards  of  740  fathoms,  or  more  than  three  quarlers  of  a 
mile  broad,  into  whioh  the  fea  rolled  with  great  force,  and 
when  the  wind  was  high,  with  an  impetuofity  which  feemed 
to  fet  at  defiance  the  art  of  man.  Thofe  who  had  under- 
taken the  bufinefs  were  not  to  be  turned  alide  by  any  oh* 
llacles  : they  began,  by  throwing  in  huge  rocks,  to  lay  a 
kind  of  foundation  ; upon  thefe  were  placed  vaff  Hones,  ce- 
mented by  the  mud  thrown  up  by  the  fea.  Thefe  were 
fupported  by  immenfe  beams,  driven  into  the  bottom  with 
incredible  labour.  It  was  raifed  fo  high,  that  the  foldiers 
were  not  incommoded  by  the  water,  even  at  fpring  tides. 
The  platform  was  nearly  30  feet  wide,  and  90  feet  at  the 
foundation.  At  each  extremity  there  was  a Itrong  fort,  in 
the  middle  there  was  an  open  paffage  of  130  paces,  feveral 
veflels  heing  funk  immediately  before  it,  together  with  high 
Hakes  in  a double  row,  and  before  thefe  33  veflels  linked 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  floating  pallifade.  This 
amazing  dyke  was  completed  in  fomewhat  lefs  than  fix 
months,  and  proved  the  principal  means  of  occafioning  the 
furrender  of  the  city.  So  honourable  were  the  exertions  of 
M.  Metezau  in  this  bufinefs,  that  his  portrait  was  circulated 
widely  through  France,  to  which  were  attached  the  folio  va 
ing  lines, 

“ Dicitur  Archimedes  Terram  po'uifle  rnovere  : 
iEquora  qui  potuit  fillere,  non  minor  elt.” 

METH,  Meti,  or  Mott,  in  Geography,  a ftnall  ifland 
near  the  coaH  of  Africa,  at  the  entrance  of  Babelmandel/, 
with  a town  upon  it.  N.  lat.  1 1”  15k  E.  long.  48^5'. 

METHANA,  a town  of  the  Morca,  near  the  coafl  of 
the  gulf  of  Engia  ; 56  miles  E.S  E.  of  Napoli  di  Ro. 
mania. 

METHEGLIN,  a drink  prepared  of  honey  ; one  of 
the  moH  pleafant  and  general  drinks  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  afford ; and  much  ufed  among  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. 

The  word  is  Wclfh,  meddyglin,  in  which  it  fignifies  the 
fame.  There  are  divers  ways  of  making  it ; one  of  the  bell 
of  which  follows : put  as  much  new  honey,  naturally  run- 
ning from  the  comb,  into  fpring  water,  as  that,  when  the 
honey  is  thoroughly  diffolved,  an  egg  will  not  fink  to  the 
bottom,  but  he  juff  fufpended  in  it  ; boil  this  liquor  for  an 
hour,  or  more,  till  fuch  time  as  the  egg  fvvim  above  the  li- 
quor about  the  breadth  of  a groat  ; when  very  cool,  next 
morning,  it  may  be  barrelled  up  ; adding  to  each  fifteen 
gallons  an  ounce  of  ginger,  as  much  of  mace  and  cloves, 
and  half  as  much  cinnamon,  all  grofsly  pounded  : a fpoonful 
of  yeall  may  be  alfo  added  at  the  bung-hole,  to  promote 
the  fermentation.  When  it  has  done  working,  it  may  be 
clofely  Hopped  up;  and,  after  it  has  Hood  a.  month, .it  Ihuuld  . 
be  drawn  off  into  bottles.  See  Mead.  . 

METHO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  independent  country  of  ■ 
Africa,  S.E.  of  Fittrc. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Morea  ; 34.  . 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Napoli  di  Romania.. 

METHOD,  Met  no  d us,  from  /.nhoSo.;,  . in  Logic  and 
Rhetoric,  the  art  or  rule  of  difpofing  things  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  they  may  be  eafily  comprehended  ; either 
in  order  to  difcover  the  truth,  of  which  we  ourfelves  are 
ignorant ; or.  to  (hew  or  demonHrate  it  to  others  when 
known,  or  to  hx  it.  in  the  memory.  See  Disposition. 

Gaffendus  dillributes  method,  with  regard  to  its  objeft, 
into  three  kinds,  or  branches,  viz.  inventionis,  the  method  nj 
invention,  or  difeovering  a truth  unknown. 

Methodus  judicii,  the  method  of  judging  or  determining  of 
a truth,  or  polition,  propofed.. 

And 
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And  methoclus  demonfrationis , or  method  of  deraonftra- 
tion  ; that  is,  of  exhibiting  it  to  another. 

Method  is  diflributed  by  others  into  two  general  kinds, 
viz.  natural  and  arbitrary.  Natural  method  is  that  which 
obferves  the  order  of  nature,  and  proceeds  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, as  that  the  knowledge  of  things  which  follow  depends  , 
in  a great  meafure  on  the  things  which  go  before.  Arbi- 
trary method  leaves  the  order  of  nature,  and  accommodates 
itfelf  to  many  purpofes  : as  to  treafure  up  things,  and  re- 
tain them  in  the  memory ; to  harangue  and  perfuade  man- 
kind to  any  practice  in  the  religious  or  civil  life  ; or  to 
delight,  amufe,  or  entertain  the  mind.  This  kind  of  method 
is  chiefly  purfued  in  poetry  and  oratory. 

Natural  method  is  again  fubdivided  into  two  kinds  ; the 
one  of  refolution,  which  is  that  we  generally  ufe  in  our  en- 
quiry after  truth.  The  other  of  compofition , by  which  the 
truth,  once  found,  is  taught  or  imparted  to  others. 

In  the  method  of  refolution,  called  alfo  by  geometers  the 
analytic  method,  we  proceed  from  fome  general  known 
truths  to  others,  which  belong  to  fome  particular  or  An- 
gular thing. 

In  the  method  of  compofition , called  alfo  the  fynthetic  me- 
thod, we  propofe  fome  certain  general  truths,  from  which  we 
produce  particular  truths. 

If,  in  the  method  of  refolution,  we  lay  down  any  axi- 
oms, it  is  not  immediately  in  the  beginning,  and  all  to- 
gether, but  as  they  are  found  neceflary  in  the  difquifition  : 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  method  of  compofition,  they  are  pro- 
pofed  all  together  in  the  beginning,  before  there  is  any  abso- 
lute need  of  them. 

The  two  methods  differ  from  each  other,  as  the  methods  of 
Searching  out  a genealogy,  either  by  defeending  from  the  an- 
ceftors  to  their  pofterity,  or  by  afeending  from  the  pofterity 
to  the  anceftors  : both  of  them  have  this  in  common,  that 
their  progreflion  is  from  a thing  known  to  another  unknown. 
Thofe  things  that  are  known  in  each  are  fet  in  the  front,  or 
firft  place,  that  by  them  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  thofe 
which  are  not  known. 

Dr.  Watts,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Logic,  has  com- 
prifed  the  general  requifites  of  true  method  in  the  purfuit 
or  communication  of  knowledge,  under  the  following  heads. 
It  muft  be,  I.  Safe  or  Secure  from  error  : in  order  to  which 
great  care  fliould  be  ufed  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a dif- 
courfe,  or  the  fcheme  of  our  thoughts,  on  any  fubjedt  ; 
the  primary  and  fundamental  propofitions  fhould  not  only 
be  evident  and  true,  but  made  familiar  to  the  mind  by 
dwelling  on  them  before  we  proceed  farther ; our  ground 
fhould  be  made  firm  in  every  ftep  ; and  we  fhould  draw 
up  all  our  propofitions  and  arguments  with  fo  much  cau- 
tion, and  exprefs  our  ideas  with  fuch  a juft  limitation,  as 
may  preclude  or  anticipate  any  objedtions.  2.  Plain  and 
eafy  : for  which  purpofe,  we  fliould  begin  always  with  thofe 
things  that  are  beft  known  and  moft  obvious,  and  proceed 
by  regular  and  eafy  fteps  to  things  that  are  more  difficult ; 
nor  fhould  we  affedt  exceffive  hafte  in  learning  or  teach- 
ing any  fcience,  nor  hurry  at  once  into  the  midft  of  it ; 
nor  again  crowd  too  many  thoughts  and  reafonings  into 
one  fentence  or  paragraph,  beyond  the  apprehenfion  or  ca- 
pacity of  our  readers  or  hearers  ; we  fhould  alfo  avoid  too 
many  fubdivifions  ; and  acquire  in  early  life  a clear  and 
eafy  way  of  expreffing  our  conceptions.  3.  Diftindt  : in 
order  to  which  no  needlefs  heterogeneous  matter  fhould  be 
introduced  ; every  complicated  theme  or  idea  fhould  be  di- 
vided into  its  diftindt  Angle  parts,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
fubjedt,  and  our  prefent  defign,  require ; we  fhould  call 
every  idea,  propofition,  and  argil tnent,  to  its  proper  clafs, 
and  keep  each  part  of  the  fubjedt  in  its  own  place ; and  in 
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the  partition  of  our  difeourfe  into  diftindt  heads,  take  heed 
that  particulars  do  not  interfere  with  the  general,  nor  with 
each  other.  4.  Full,  or  without  defedt  : and  this  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  explaining  a fubjedt  ; in  enumerating  its  parts 
or  properties  ; in  afferting  or  proving  any  truth  ; in  illuf- 
trating  or  arguing  a point  of  difficulty  ; in  drawing  up  a 
narrative  ; and  in  folving  any  difficulty.  5.  Short,  or  with- 
out fuperfiuity  : for  this  purpofe,  all  needlefs  repetitions, 
tedious  prolixity,  long  parenthefes,  ufelefs  explications, 
proofs,  and  refutations,  and  all  fcholaftic  forms,  fhould  be 
carefully  avoided.  6.  Prop.-r  to  the  fubjedt,  the  defign,  and 
the  age  and  place  in  which  we  dwell.  7.  Connedted : in 
order  to  this,  we  fhould  keep  cur  main  defign  always  in 
view,  and  preferve  an  apparent  tendency  in  all  the  parts  of 
our  difeourfe  towards  it  ; the  mutual  relation  and  depend- 
ence of  the  feveral  branches  of  our  difeourfe  fhould  be  fo 
juft  and  evident,  that  every  part  may  lead  onward  to  the 
next  ; and  we  fhould  acquaint  ourfelves  with  all  the  proper 
and  decent  forms  of  tranfition  from  one  part  of  the  difeourfe 
to  another,  and  pradtife  them  as  occafion  offers. 

The  fynthetic  method  is  only  pradticable  in  things  whofe 
principles  we  perfedtly  know  ; as  in  geometry,  which  is 
wholly  employed  in  the  confideration  of  abitradt  modes,  of 
which  our  mind  has  clear  and  adequate  ideas.  When  the 
inquiry  is  into  fubftances,  as  in  phyfics,  we  cannot  make 
ufe  of  the  method  of  compofition , becaufe  their  kinds  and  in- 
timate effences  are  unknown  to  us. 

This  method  has  not  been  by  any  fo  juftly  and  accurately 
obferved  as  by  the  mathematicians,  whofe  principles  are  per- 
fedtly known  : its  laws,  therefore,  will  be  beft  drawn  from 
their  pradtice  ; for  which,  fee  Composition. 

The  fupreme  law  of  the  philofophical  method  is,  to  pre- 
mife  that  which  is  neceflary  towards  the  underftanding  or 
eftab  idling  what  follows. 

The  mathematical  and  philofophical  methods  are  the 
fame,  as  may  be  fecn  by  the  practice  of  the  geometers  of 
antiquity,  who  conftantly  obferve  the  law  here  mentioned. 

Several  authors,  as  Ramus,  Meffrs.  de  Port- Royal,  &c. 
have  accufed  Euclid  of  want  of  method.  Had  thefe  gen- 
tlemen attended  to  the  fupreme  law  of  all  true  method,  they 
would  have  been  more  cautious  in  their  cenfures. 

Method,  Methodus,  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  Mathe- 
matics, for  divers  particular  proceffes  for  folving  problems. 
In  this  fenfe  we  fay, 

Method  of  Exhaufions.  See  Exhaustions. 

Method  of  Fluxions.  See  Fluxions. 

Method  de  Maximis  isf  Minimis,  &c.  See  Maxima,  &c 

Method  of  Tangents.  See  Tangents. 

Method  Differential,  &c.  See  Differential. 

Method  Exponential.  See  Exponential. 

Method  Porific.  See  Poristic. 

METHODIC  Sect.  See  MethodisTs,  and  Medi- 
cine, Hi/lory  of. 

METHODISTS,  in  Ecclfafical Hi/lory,  is  a denomina- 
tion applied  to  different  fedts,  both  Papiils  and  Proteftants. 

The  Popifh  Methodifts  were  thofe  polemical  dodtors,  of 
whom  the  moft  eminent  arofe  in  France  towards  the  middle 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  in  oppofition  to  the  Huguenots 
or  Proteftants.  The  Methodifts,  from  their  different  man- 
ner of  treating  the  controverfy  with  their  opponents,  may 
be  divided  into  two  claffes.  The  one  may  comprehend  thofe 
dodtors,  whofe  method  of  difputing  with  the  Proteftants 
was  difingenuous  and  unreafonable,  and  who  followed  the 
example's  of  thofe  military  chiefs,  who  fhut  up  their  troops 
in  intrenchments  and  ftrong  holds,  in  order  to  cover  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Of  this  number  were  the 
Jefuit  Veron,  who  required  the  Proteftants  to  prove  the 
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tenets  of  their  church  by  plain  paffages  of  fcripture,  with- 
out being  allowed  the  liberty  of  illuttrating  thofe  paffages, 
reafoning  upon  them,  or  drawing  any  conclufions  from  them; 
Nihulius,  an  apoltate  from  the  Proteftant  religion  ; the  two 
Walenburgs,  and  others,  who  confined  themfelves  to  the 
bufinefs  of  anfwering  objedtions  and  repelling  attacks  ; and 
cardinal  Richelieu,  who  reftridled  the  whole  controverfy  to 
the  fingle  article  of  the  divine  inftitution  and  authority  of 
the  church.'  The  Methodifts  of  the  fecond  clafs  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  mod  expedient  manner  of  reducing  the 
Proteftants  to  iilence,  was  not  to  attack  them  partially,  but 
to  overwhelm  them  at  once,  by  the  weight  of  fome  general 
principle  or  prefumption,  fome  univerfal  argument,  which 
comprehended,  or  mighc  be  applied  to  all  the  points  con- 
tefted  between  the  two  churches:  thus  imitating  the  conduit 
of  thofe  military  leaders,  who,  inftead  of  fpending  their  time 
and  ftrength  in  fieges  and  fkirmifhes,  endeavour  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  by  a general  and  deciiive  adtion.  Thefe  po- 
lemics relied  the  defence  of  popery  upon  prefcription  ; the 
wicked  lives  of  Protellant  princes  who  had  left  the  church 
of  Rome  ; the  crime  of  religious  fchifm  ; the  variety  of 
opinions  among  Proteftants,  with  regard  to  dodtrine  and 
difcipline  ; and  the  uniformity  of  the  tenets  and  worfhip  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  To  this  clafs  belong  Nicole,  the 
Janfenilt  dodtor,  the  famous  Bolfuet,  See.  Molh.  Eccl. 
Hid.  vol.  v.  8vo. 

The  Protejlant  Methodifts  form  a very  confiderable  clafs, 
principally  of  the  lower  people  in  this  country.  They 
fprung  up  about  the  year  1729,  at  Oxford,  and  were  foon 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  under  the  diredtion  of  the 
two  brothers.  John  and  Charles  Wefley,  and  the  other  under 
that  of  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  who  joined  them  in  the  year 
1 y 2 -.  Thefe  leaders,  and,  if  we  except  Mr.  William  Law, 
the  celebrated  myllic,  founders  of  Methodifm,  were  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  received  epifcopal  ordination  ; and 
always  profeffed  themfelves  advocates  for  the  articles  and 
liturgy  of  the  eftabliihed  church : though  they  com- 
monly pradtifed  the  diffenting  mode  of  worfhip.  The  ap- 
pellation of  Methodifts  is  faid  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
regular  diftribution  of  their  time,  their  orderly  and  com- 
poled  demeanou-,  and  the  fuppofed  purity  of  their  religious 
principles.  Conceiving  a defign  of  forming  feparate  com- 
munities, fuperior  in  fandtity  and  perfection  to  all  other 
Chriftian -churches,  and  impelled  to  a^very  confiderable  de- 
gree by  a zeal  of  an  enthufiaftic  and  extravagant  kind,  they 
became  itinerant  preachers,  and,  being  excluded  from  moft 
of  our  churches,  exercifed  their  miniftry  in  private  houfes, 
fields,  &c.  not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  alio 
in  America  : thus  collecting  a very  confiderable  number  of 
hearers  and  profelytes,  both  amongft  the  members  of  the 
eftabliihed  church  and  the  diffenters.  The  theological  fyftem 
of  Mr.  Whitefield  and  his  followers  is  Calviniitic : that  of 
Mr.  Wefley  and  his  difciples,  Arminian;  and  the  latter  main- 
tain the  poffibility  of  attaining  finlefs  perfection  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate.  The  fubordinate  teachers  of  both  thefe  claffes 
of  Methodi  is  are  generally  men  of  no  liberal  education, 
and  they  pretend  to  derive  their  minifterial  abilities  from 
fpecial  communications  of  the  fpirit.  The  Methodifts  of 
both  parties,  like  other  enthufiafts,  make  true  religion  to 
confill  principally  in  certain  aftedtions  and  inward  feelings, 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  explain,  but  which,  when  analyfed, 
feem  to  be  mechanical  in  their  fpring  and  operation,  and 
they  generally  maintain,  that  Chriftians  will  be  moft  likely 
to  fucceed  in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  not  by  the  dictates 
of  reafon,  or  by  the  aids  of  learning,  but  by  laying  their 
minds  open  to  the  diredtion  and  influence  of  divine  illumina- 
tion : and  their  condud  has  been  direded  by  impulfes. 


Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  followers  of  Whitefield 
in  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  tranflated  by  Dr.  Maclaine  (vol.  vi. 
p.  36.  ed.  1 8 1 1 , 8vo. );  but  though  it  maybe  true  in  gene- 
ral, as  comprehending  Methodifts  of  both  deferiptions,  at 
their  firlt  rife  and  in  their  early  progrefs,  it  admits,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  this  fed,  of  many  exceptions  ; and  it  would 
be  unjuft  and  uncandid  to  charge  upon  a whole  body  of 
Chriftians,  refpedable  both  as  to  number  and  charader,  the 
errors  in  fentiment  and  irregularities  in  pradice,  into  which 
the  exceffes  of  enthufiafm  may  have  betrayed  fome  of  their 
number.  Much  as  we  may  difapprove  thefe  errors  and  irre- 
gularities, truth  requires  us  to  declare  from  our  o.vn  know- 
ledge, that  thofe  who  have  paffed  under  the  denomination  of 
Methodifts  have  been  eminently  ufeful  in  awakening  into  con* 
fideration  the  unthinking,  and  in  reftraining  the  profligate, 
among  the  lower  claffes  of  mankind.  We  perceive  with  fa- 
tisfadion  a change  of  condud  : the  idle  and  diffolute  have 
become  diligent  and  virtuous ; religion  finds  votaries  among 
thofe  who  were  accuftomed  to  treat  it  with  negledt  ar.d  con- 
tempt ; the  ftate  of  families  has  been  amended,  and  the 
community  in  general,  compofed  of  individuals  and  of  do- 
meftic  affociations,  has  derived  benefit  from  the  afiiduity  and 
zeal  of  the  Methodifts.  We  look  forward  with  pleafure  to 
a period,  when,  by  the  diffufion  of  knowledge  among  per- 
fons  in  the  inferior  ftations  of  life,  many  of  thole  who  are 
now  deemed  erroneous  enthufiafts  will  become  enlightened, 
rational,  and  exemplary  Chriftians.  Having  rendered  this 
tribute  of  juftice  to  the  Methodifts  in  general,  we  (hall  now 
proceed  to  give  a more  particular  and  detailed  account  of 
the  two  leading  claffes  into  which  they  have  been  divided. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  which  we  have  already 
ftated  tohave  been  Calviniitic,  aswell  as  his  piety,  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  notice  of  a devout  peerefs,  the  countefs  dowager 
of  Huntingdon,  who  became  his  patron,  and  liberally  pro- 
moted the  eredtion  of  meeting-houfes  for  the  Calviniitic  Me- 
thodifts ; and  when  her  preachers  could  not  obtain  epifcopal 
ordination,  eftabliihed  a college  at  Trevecca,  in  Breconfhire, 
not  far  from  Brecknock,  for  the  education  of  minifters 
in  the  Whitefieldian  connection.  This  feminary,  not  being 
endowed,  expired  with  the  countefs ; but  a new  one  wa3 
foon  after  eftabliihed  at  Chelhunt,  which  has  furmlhed  the 
Methodifts  of  this  defeription  with  ufeful  preachers. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  prolelytes  of  Whitefield 
were  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  of  Wefley  ; and  that  their 
affociation  was  lefs  corr.padt.  Their  minifters  and  places  of 
worfhip  were  refpedtively  fupported  by  the  different  congre- 
gations, aided  for  a time  by  the  liberality  of  the  countefs 
above-mentioned  and  her  friends  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ; 
not,  like  thofe  of  the  Wefleyan  fedt,  by  a general  fund.  The 
former  had  no  annual  alfembly  for  the  government  of  the 
whole  body ; but  the  latter  had  a regular  feffion,  under  the 
name  of  a “ Conference,”  in  which  the  affairs  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  confederacy  were  inveltigated,  funds  pro- 
vided, abufes  corredted,  and  grievances  redreffed.  This 
meeting  was  compofed  of  preachers  chofen  by  the  affemblies 
of  different  “ diftridts”  as  reprefentatives  of  the  Methodift 
connedtion,  and  of  the  fuperintendants  of  the  “ circuits,” 
or  inferior  divifions.  It  was  at  firft  limited  to  100  of  the 
fenior  itinerant  preachers ; but,  in  procefs  of  time,  all  the 
preachers  were  permitted  to  afiift,  if  they  were  fo  inclined, 
or  had  an  opportunity  of  attending.  At  firft,  laymen  were 
allowed  to  preach  ; but  minifters  were  afterwards  ordained 
for  that  purpofe  by  the  clerical  heads  of  the  fociety.  Our 
readers  hardly  need  to  be  informed,  that  Wefley  and  fome 
of  his  affociates  had  taken  orders  in  the  church  of  England-^ 
and  this  circumftance  increafed  their  minifterial  refpedtabihty 
in  the  general  eftimation  ; but  it  gave  them  no  addin  nal 
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importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  peculiar  votaries  of  this 
connection,  who  were  difpofed  to  iitten  with  profound  atten- 
tion to  the  effufions  of  the  loweft  and  molt  illiterate  me- 
chanics. Mr.  Wefley,  fpeaking  of  thefe  unlettered  men, 
affirmed,  that  they  had  “ help  from  God  for  that  great  work, 
the  faving  of  fouls  from  death,  fince  he  had  enabled,  and 
did  enable  them  Hill,  to  turn  many  to  righteoufnefs. — Thus 
hath  lie  dellroyed  the  wifdom  of  the  wife,  and  brought  to 
nought  the  underftanding  of  the  prudent.”  Mr.  Wefley  in- 
troduced among  his  followers  “ agapae,”  or  love-meetings. 
G nee  in  every  quarter  of  a year,  after  the  religious  fervice 
of  the  day,  a conliderable  number  of  perfons,  of  both  fexes, 
« broke  bread”  with  each  other.  Alms  were  then  colleded 
for  the  poor  members  of  the  fociety.  At  thefe  meetings 
the  preachers  and  others  related  their  refpedive  “ ex- 
perience,” and  the  fervice  was  enlivened  by  hymns,  which 
were  fung  at  certain  intervals.  Thefe  love-fea(ts  were  de- 
rived from  the  Moravians,  with  whom  Mr.  Wefley  at  farft 
aflociated,  but  whole  communion  he  foon  renounced.  In 
order  to  counterad  the  mifconceptions  which  fome  perfons 
might  form  of  the  character  of  the  Methodilts,  Mr.  Wefley 
Hated  the  “ diftinguifhing  marks”  of  his  followers.  Thefe 
marks,  he  faid,  were  to  be  found,  not  in  “ their  opinions 
of  any  fort,”  in  their  words  and  phrafes,  or  in  any  defire  of 
being  “ diftinguiPned  by  adions,  cuftoms,  or  ufages,  of  an 
indifferent  nature,  undetermined  by  the  word  of  God nor 
did  they  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  of  religion  upon  any  Angle  part 
of  if.  But  they  were  diffinguifhed  by  having  the  love  of 
God  (bed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  by  being  always  happy  in 
God,  ever  retting  on  him,  giving  thanks  for  every  thing, 
praying  conftantly  with  earneitnefs  and  ferCour ; by  purify- 
ing their  hearts  from  the  luff  of  the  flefh  and  of  the  eye, 
from  envy  and  malice,  from  pride  and  petulance  ; by  doing 
skind  offices  to  neighbours  and  ftrangers,  to  friends  and  ene- 
mies ; and  by  other  fruits  of  a “ living  faith.”  Nothing,  he 
added,  was  required  by  St.  Paul  but  the  faith  here  men- 
tioned. By  that  alone  could  any  one  be  juftified,  or  ac- 
counted righteous  before  God ; and  the  remifiion  of  (ins 
could  only  be  obtained  through  the  merits  of  Chriit,  not  by 
-the  good  works  or  fuppofed  deferts  of  individuals.  Holi- 
nefs  of  heart  and  life  would  flow  from  fuch  faith  ; but  good 
deeds  without  it  would  be  inoperative  and  nugatory.  No 
man  could  produce  it  in  himfelf,  as  it  was  the  work  of  om- 
nipotence. It  was  the  free  gift  of  God  to  thofe  who  were 
before  “ ungodly  and  unholv,  and  fit  only  for  everlaifing  de- 
itrudion.”  He  who  received  it  was  boro  again,  yet  was  not 
fio  perfectly  regenerate,  as  to  be  fully  fanctified  ; for  there 
would  ftill  be  fome  ftruggles  between  the  old  and  the  new 
man,  which  would  not  ceafe  before  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
given  to  the  zealous  Chriltian  “a  new  and  clean  heart.” 
He  would  then  attain  the  “ acme”  of  fandification,  and  be 
qualified  for  the  fociety  of  “ jutf  men  made  perfed.” 

Among  thefe  Methodilts  diffentions  exilted  at  the  time  of 
the  deceafe  of  their  founder ; but  an  interval  of  fix  years 
elapfed  before  their  difference  of  fentiment  produced  an  ac- 
tual feparation.  The  liberties  of  their  church,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people,  formed  the  grounds  of  difpute.  On 
pretence  of  giving  due  fupport  to  the  plan  of  itinerancy, 
i'ome  leading  miniiters  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  exorbi- 
tant degree  of  power  over  the  community  and  junior 
preachers ; and  they  managed  the  conference  in  a way 
which  tended  to  fecure  this  power.  Difgulted  at  thefe  ar- 
bitrary proceedings,  Mr.  Ki'.ham,  and  other  members  of 
the  feel,  applied  to  the  general  affembly  for  a redrefs  of 
grievances,  and  for  an  admifiton  of  the  laity  to  a proper 
fhare  in  the  general  government  of  the  fociety.  Repeated 
applications  .and  remonltr«nces  being  wholly  fruitlefs,  anj 


Mr.  Kilh^m  being  expelled  from  the  fraternity  by  the  rul- 
ing party,  about  5000  difeontented  members  feceded  from 
the  connexion  in  the  year  1797.  and  formed  independent 
arrangements  on  a popular  bafis.  Another  body  of  feceders, 
affuming  the  uncouth  appellation  of  “ Chrillian  Revi- 
valifts,”  “ claimed,”  fays  an  hiftorian  of  the  Wefleyan  fed, 
“ a right  to  indulge  their  propenfities  to  prayer  and  praife, 
at  all  times,  and  on  all  occafions.”  See  Nightingale's 
“ Portraiture  of  Methodifm,”  cited  in  the  lalt  edition  of 
Moflieim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  by  Dr.  Coote,  vol.  vi.  p.  308 — 3 1 5. 
Svo. 

Before  we  clofe  this  article,  we  {hall  obferve  that  Me- 
thodills  of  both  deferiptions  are,  in  general,  members  of 
the  ellabliflied  church  ; though  they  have  been  erroneoufly 
confounded  with  Protcftant  diffenters.  Mr.  ‘Wefley  would 
never  allow  of  a feparate  communion,  and  required  his  fol- 
lowers to  frequent  the  eftabliflied  church,  when  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  their  own  preachers,  and  there, 
to  communicate.  Of  late,  indeed,  fome  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  this  refpect  ; and  parties  of  the  Wefleyans 
approach  more  nearly  in  principles  and  pradice  to  Protef- 
tant  diffenters.  It  is  a'fo  well  known,  that  the  MethodilU 
in  Mr.  Whitefield’s  connection,  though  intermixed  with 
raanv  who  call  themfelves  Diffenters,  belonged  for  the  molt 
part  to  the  church  ; and  their  more  general  departure  from 
it  was  occafioned,  when,  at  the  requelt  of  the  pious  countefs 
above-mentioned,  epifcopal  ordination  was  refufed  to  her  mi- 
nifters.  Few  of  them  yet  underhand  or  adopt  the  diferiminat- 
ing  principles  of  Diffenters.  The  miniflers,  who  have  been 
qualified  for  the  exercife  of  their  fun&ions  by  ordination  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  who  Hill  continue  in  it, 
are  in  popular  language  called  Methodilts,  or  now,  more  gene- 
rally, evangelical  clergy  ; an  appellation  appropriating  to  them- 
felves a diilingmfhing  and  peculiar  character,  which  others  of 
their  own  body  are  not  difpofed  to  allow  them,  and  which,  as 
fome  cf  them  fay,  is,  with  refped  to  their  fentiments  and 
preaching,  invidious  and  degrading.  It  is  our  province,  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  to  ftate  facts  and  opinions  juflly  and 
candidly  as  far  as  we  are  able;  ana  we  leave  contending  parties, 
botli  in  and  nut  of  the  church,  to  fettle  their  differences 
among  themfelves. 

Methoi>i.stk,  in  Medical  Hiflory , a title  affumed  bv  a 
fed  of  phyficians  at  Rome,  in  order  to  dill ingnifli  them- 
felves from  the  two  oppofite  feds,  the  Empirics  and  Dog- 
matiits,  (fee  Empiric,)  with  either  of  which  they  refufed 
to  arrange  themielves.  The  Methodill  phyficians,  as  Celfus 
informs  us,  generally  conlidcred  Thermion  as  their  founder, 
who  was  followed  as  a leader  by  Theffalus,  and  afterwards 
by  S ranus  of  Alexandria,  the  lalt  of  whom  pradifed  at 
Rome,  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  A bold 
charlatan,  Afclcpiades,  who  fettled  at  Rome  about  the 
time  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  the  firlt,  however,  who 
maintained  the  principles  adopted  by  this  fed.  Borrowing 
the  dodrine  of  atoms  laid  down  by  Epicurus,  he  attemoted 
to  account  for  all  difeafes  upon  the  obftrudion  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  atoms,  occafioned  by  two  oppofite  Hates  of 
the  fyltem,  which  he  denominated  Jlriaum  and  laxum,  or 
Hates  of  contlridion  and  relaxation.  Every  difeale,  which 
exhibited  obvious  marks  of  retention,  or  appearances  of 
hardnefs,  tumefadion,  or  external  inflammation,  was  af- 
cribed  to  the  Hate  of  oonftridion ; and  the  oppofite  phenomena 
of  augmented  difeharges,  iofmefs  and  diminution  of  bulk, 
to  the  condition  of  laxity.  This  doctrine  became  popular, 
partly  in  confequence  of  the  felf-conhdence  of  its  profeffors, 
and  the  loudnefs  of  their  declamation  agaitifl  former  fyilems, 
and  partly  from  the  precifion  and  formality  of  the  regimen 
which  they  preferibed : and  its  progrefs  was,  perhaps,  not 
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a little  aided  by  tbe  fimplicity  with  which  it  feemed  to  ex-  martyr,  who  flourilhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  cen- 
plain  all  the  phenomena  of  difeafe,  and  by  the  indolence  tury  ; and  unlefs  there  were  two  of  the  fame  name,  who 
which  it  fan&ioned  in  the  pradtitioner ; inafmuch  as  it  ren-  lived  about  this  period,  he  was  bifhop  of  feveral  places, 
dered  all  nice  difcrimination  of  fymptoms,  and  particular  viz.  of  Olympus,  In  Lycia,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Patara,  8cc.  He 
inveftigation  of  local  difeafe,  unnecelTary.  It  was  enough  is  not  mentioned  by  Eufebius  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory, 
to  afeertain  the  clafs  in  which  any  difeafe  was  to  be  ar-  which  has  been  afenbed,  not  without  probability,  to  his  re- 
ranged, and  the  general  treatment  would  ferve  tor  all  ; the  fentment  againft  him  for  having  written  with  feverity  againft 
obfervation  both  of  exciting  and  of  proximate  caufes  was  Origen,  of  whom,  it  is  known,  that  Eufebius  was  a great 
deemed  entirely  fuperfkious.  “ As  foon  as  it  was  known,”  admirer.  There  were  two  opinions  concerning  the  death  of 
fays  Celfus,  “ to  which  of  thefe  chides  a diitemper  be-  this  prelate  ; fome  fay  he  fudered  under  Decius,  or  Vale- 
longed,  if  the  body  were  bound,  it  mud  be  opened  ; if  it  rian,  and  others  contend,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who 
laboured  under  a flux,  it  mull  be  reftrained ; and  if  it  were  fudered  in  Dioclefian’s  perfecution.  He  is  highly  ap- 
of  a mixed  nature,  the  mofl  urgent  malady  muft  be  fir  ft  plauded  by  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  others,  by  whom  he 
oppofed.”  For  they  were  obliged  to  admit,  in  fome  cafes,  is  charafterifed  as  a learned  and  eloquent  man,  and  a zea- 
the  inconfiftency  of  both  Jlriflum  and  laxum  occurring  at  the  lous  defender  cf  the  truth.  Lardner  has  given  a pretty  full 
fame  time,  in  diderent  organs  of  the  body.  account  of  his  works,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  third 

The  abfurdity  of  founding  the  practice  of  medicine  upon  volume  of  the  8vo  edition,  1788.  This  learned  and  can- 

thefe  very  general  principles  has  been  pointed  out,  with  his  did  critic  fays,  that  in  the  Remains  of  Methodius  there  are 
ufual  force,  by  Celfus.  He  confidered  the  Methodifts  as  many  interpretations  of  texts  of  feripture,  which,  in  his 
even  below  the  Empirics,  in  the  accuracy  of  their  pra&ical  opinion,  do  little  honour  to  the  author’s  judgment,  and  he 
views  : fince  the  Empirics  attended  to  many  circumflances  of  gives  inftances  in  proof  of  this  decifion.  Dr.  Lardner  like- 
a difeafe,  while  the  Metliodifls  only  obferved  the  mofl  obvious,  wife  obferves,  that  the  Remains  of  Methodius  clearly  prove, 
and  even  the  mofl  common  appearances.  Like  the  farriers,  that  he  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  holy  feriptures  the 
who  fuperintend  the  difeafes  of  fheep  and  cattle,  but  cannot  four  gofpels,  the  a£fs  cf  the  Apoftles,  the  epiftles  of  St. 
learn  from  thefe  dumb  animals  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  Paul,  and  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  as  one  of  them.  He 
their  complaints,  they  regard  only  a few,  which  are  com-  alio  owned  as  authentic  the  fir  11  epiftle  of  St.  Peter,  and 
mon  to  all.  “ Neque  adje&um  quicquam  Empiricorum  pro-  the  firft  of  St.  John.  His  opinion  about  the  reft  is  not 
feflioni,  fed  demtum  eft  ; quoniam  illi  multa  circumfpiciunt,  known.  He  quotes  the  Revelations  as  a book  of  facred 
hi  tantum  facillima,  et  non  plus  quam  vulgaria.  Nam  et  feripture,  written  by  John,  whom  he  probably  regarded  as 
hi,  qui  pecoribus  ac  pimentis  medentur,  cum  propria  cujuf-  the  apoftle  and  evangelifl.  Lardner. 

que  ex  mutis  animalibus  node  non  poflint,  communibus  tan-  Methodius,  furnamed  the  Confejfor , who  flonrilhed 

tummodo  infiflunt."  (Celf.  de  Medicina.  Praf ) This  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  was  born  at  Syra- 
inteliigent  writer  then  goes  on  to  Ihew  the  inlufficiency  of  cufe.  Having  received  a good  education,  he  went  to  Con- 
fuch  general  indications  in  pra&ice.  In  the  date  of  laxity,  ftantinople,  where  he  embraced  a religious  life,  and  took 
for  inftance,  he  remarks,  “ it  is  one  thing  to  vomit  bile,  up  his  refidence  in  a monaftery  at  the  ifle  of  Chios.  He 
another  to  vomit  blood,  and  another  to  reject  the  food  ; was  afterwards  ordained  prieft  by  the  patriarch  Nicephorus, 
and  there  is  much  difference  between  a Ample  purging,  and  and  upon  the  expulfion  of  that  prelate  from  the  fee  of  Con- 
one  attended  with  tormina ; i e.  between  a mere  diarrhoea  ftantinople,  was  fent  by  him  to  Rome  to  implore  afiiftance 
and  a dyfentery  ; and  likewife  between  a wafting  from  pro-  from  pope  Pafchal  in  his  behalf.  Upon  his  return  to  Greece, 
fufe  fweats,  and  a mere  marafmus.  And  notone  of  thefe  after  the  death  of  that  patriarch,  he  fignalized  himfelf  by  his 
complaints  is  to  be  cured  exadlly  in  the  fame  manner  as  zeal  for  image-worfhip,  on  which  account  he  was  committed 
another.”  to  prifon,  and  endured  many  indignities  for  feveral  years. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  fimilarity  between  this  He  recovered  his  liberty  completely  in  the  year  842,  and 
doftrine  and  that  of  the  Brunonian  fyftem,  which  has  was  in  a ftiort  time  preferred  to  the  patriarchate  of  the  church 
been  the  caufe  of  much  controverfy  in  our  own  times ; the  of  Conftantinople.  As  foon  as  he  was  quietly  fettled  in 
diftinguilhing  features  of  which  were,  the  reference  of  ail  his  fee,  he  introduced  the  fuperftition  of  image-worlhip  into 
difeafes  to  two  oppolite  conditions  of  the  conftitution,  the  Greek  church.  Methodius  died  in  the  year  847.  He 
Jlbenia  and  ajlhenia , or  ftrength  and  debility,  (which  might  was  author  of  feveral  works,  among  which  was  a “ Con- 
with  almoft  equal  propriety  have  been  called  JlriBum  and  ftitution,  or  Manual  for  Perfons  who,  after  having  apolta- 
laxum,)  and  the  confequent  exclufion  of  all  particular  in-  tized,  returned  again  to  the  Profeffion  of  the  Chriltian 
veftigation  of  the  minute  diftinftions  in  the  phenomena  of  Faith.”  Moreri.  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hift. 
difeafes,  which  it  encouraged.  See  Medicine,  Hi/lory  of.  METHONICA,  in  Botany , Juff.  48.  Herm.  Lugd. 

The  practice  of  the  Methodifts  was  particularly  diftin-  Bat.  688.  t.  689,  the  Malabar  name  of  the  Superb  Lily, 
guilhed  by  their  rejection  of  purgative  medicines  ; by  their  See  Gloiuosa. 

rigid  and  formal  regimen,  efpecially  in  the  methodical  ab-  METHUEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  Effex 
ilinence  which  they  enforced  for  a certain  number  of  days  ; county,  Maffachufetts,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Merrimack  river, 
and  by  their  copious  ufe  of  warm  ablutions,  fomentations,  between  Dracut  and  Haverhill.  It  contains  two  parifties 
cataplafms,  and  frictions  with  oil,  together  with  free  bleed-  and  1253  inhabitants. 

ing,  in  difeafes  afenbed  to  ftridture ; and  a fimilar  routine  METHULLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 
with  cold  drinks,  and  cold  and  corrugating  applications,  in  15  miles  S.W.  of  Gogo. 

diforders  attributed  to  laxity.  An  epitome  of  methodijlic  METHWOLD,  a fmall  market-town  in  the  hundred  of 
medicine  has  been  handed  down  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who  Grimefhoe  and  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  is  fituated  four 
tranflated  the  original  work  of  Soranus,  which  is  loft.  See  miles  from  Stoke  Ferry,  and  86  from  London.  It  derived 
bis  treatife  u De  Morbis  Acutis  «t  Chronicis — alfo  its  name  from  its  feite,  and  was  anciently  written  Methel- 
Le  Clerc  Hift.  de  la  Medccme ; Walker's  Memoirs  of  walde,  or  Midlewolde,  being  the  wold  between  Northwolde 
Medicine.  and  Hockwolde.  The  church,  which  appears  to  have  been 

METHODIUS,  in  Biography , a Chriftian  bilhop  and  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  is  a regular  edifice  with 
Vol.  XXIII.  3 H a nave. 
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a nave,  aifles,  and  chancel.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  nave  is 
a fquare  tower,  embattled  ; on  this  is  raifed  another  tower 
of  an  odt'angular  fliape ; and  from  the  latter  rifes  a fpire. 
The  population  of  Methwold  in  the  year  1801,  according 
to  the  return  then  made  to  parliament,  was  865,  occupying 
134  houfes.  The  market,  which  is  kept  on  Tuefdays, 
was  formerly  confiderable,  but  is  now  almoft  difufed  : an 
annual  fair  is  held  on  St.  George's  day.  The  town  has 
been,  from  timd  immemorial,  proverbially  famous  for  its 
extenfive  rabbit  warrens. 

In  this  parifh  ftood  Stevefholm  or  Shifham  priory,  which 
was  given  by  William  earl  of  Warren,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  as  a ceil  to  the  priory  of  Caftle  Acre.  At  the 
diffolution  it  was  granted  to  the  family  of  Mundeford,  and 
was  afterwards  conveyed  to  that  of  Seabright.  Blome- 
field’s  Hiftory  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xi.  by  J.  Britton. 

METI,  a town  of  Abyffinia,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
fea.  N.  laf.  130  30'.  E.  long.  42  30'. 

METlMCUS,  two  iflands  of  America,  near  the  coaft 
of  Main.  N.  lat.  43  50'.  W.  long.  68  15'. 

METIM1N,  a totvn  of  Ruffia,  near  the  Pacific  ocean. 
N.  lat.  64°  55'.  E.  long.  1 8cr  34'. 

METITCHE,  or  Mettijiah,  a plain  in  the  territory 
of  the  city  of  Algiers,  which  commences  about  half  a mile 
N.E.  of  the  city  and  ftretches  Jo  Englifh  miles  in  length, 
and  20  in . breadth,  as  far  as  the  branch  of  mount  Atlas, 
at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  town  of  “ Belida.”  This 
plain  is  well  cultivated  and  well  watered,  and  is  in  this 
refpedt  fuperior  to  the  other  diilridts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  juftly  reckoned,  as  Shaw  fays,  the  garden  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

METIUS,  Adrian,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Dutch 
mathematician,  who  flouriihed  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, was  a native  of  Alkmaer.  He  pnrfued  his  ftudies 
at  a German  univerfity,  where  he  afterwards  taught  the 
mathematics  with  great  reputation  for  feveral  years,  and 
afterwards  became  profeffor  of  thofe  fcienccs  at  the.univer- 
lity  of  Franeker.  He  was  author  of  feveral  books  on 
fpherics,  aftronomy,  and  arithnietic.  He  had  a brother 
James,  for  whom  he  claimed  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
firft  inventor  of  the  telefcope : but  according  to  Borelli’s 
account  of  the  difeovery  of  that  inftruir.ent,  it  is  highly 
improbable,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  that  Zacharias  Janfen, 
a fpedtacle  maker  at  Middleburg,  was  the  original  inventor, 
(fee  Telescope,)  and  that  James  Metius  purchafed  tele- 
fcopes  of  Janfen’s  children,  by  which  he  became  acquainted 
with  their  conftrudtion  and  principles. 

METKERKE,  Adolphus  van,  was  born  at  Bruges 
in  1528,  and  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  the  fervice 
of  the  revolted  ftates  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  quality 
of  counfellor  of  ftate,  and  envoy  to  the  foreign  potentates. 
In  the  latter  ftation  he  was  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  he  died,  in  1591,  of  grief,  it  was  faid,  on  account  of 
the  lofs  of  his  fon  Nicholas,  an  active  commander  before 
Deventer.  He  was  a man  of  great  learning,  and  was  author 
of  the  following  works  ; “ A Tranflation,  With  Notes,  of 
fome  Pieces  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Mofchus “ Latin 
Poems “ A Treatife  in  Latin  on  the  true  Pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  Language;”  “ A Coliedtion  of  the  Proceed- 
ings at  the  Peace  concluded  at  Cologne  in  1579.”  He  took 
a part  in  other  works,  particularly  in  “ The  Lives  of  the 
Caefars “ The  Medals  of  Magna  Grecia,”  and  “ The 
Fafti  Confulares,”  publifhed  by  Goltzius. 

METO,  or  Meton,  a celebrated  mathematician  of 
Athens,  who  flourifhed  432  B.C.,  was  the  fon  of  Paufa- 
nias.  He  obferved,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad, 


the  folftice  at  Athens,  and  publifhed  his  cycle  of  19  years 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  adjuft  the  courfe  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  to  make  the  folar  and  lunar  years  begin  at 
the  fame  point  of  time.  This  is  called  the  Metonic  period, 
or  cycle.  It  is  alfo  called  the  golden  number,  from  its 
great  ufe  in  the  calendar.  (See  Cycle.)  It  is  known  that 
Meton  was  living  about  the  year  412  B.C.,  for  when  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  fent  to  Sicily,  he  efcaped  from  being 
embarked  on  that  difaftrous  expedition  by  counterfeiting  an 
appearance  of  idiotifm,  Moreri. 

MET0CHE,  Metope,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture , a term 
ufed  by  Vitruvius,  to  fignify  the  fpacc  or  interval  between 
the  dentils.  See  Denticles. 

Baldus  obferves,  that,  in  an  ancient  MS.  copy  of  that 
author,  the  word  metatome  ‘is  found  for  metoche.  Hence 
Daviler  takes  occafion  to  fufpedt,  that  the  common  text 
of  Vitruvius  is  corrupted,  and  concludes,  that  it  fhould  not 
be  metoche , but  metatome,  q.  d.  fedtion. 

METOCH1TA,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  a modern 
Greek  hiftorian,  who  flourifhed  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies. He  attained  to  high  honours  in  the  Conftantino- 
politan  empire,  but  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus  the  youfiger, 
he  -was  banifhed  and  his  goods  confifcated.  He  was  after- 
wards recalled,  and  ended  his  life  in  a monailery  of  his  own 
foundation,  in  1332.  He  was  a man  of  extenfive  and  very 
deep  learning,  and  was  entitled  by  'his  contemporaries  a 
living  library.  He  wrote  “ A Compendium  of  Roman  Hif- 
tory, from  Julius  Casfar  to  Conftantine,”  firft  pnblilhed 
with  notes  and  a Latin  verfion  by  Meurfius,  in  1618  ; “A 
Conilantinopolitan  Hiftory,”  in  one  book  ; “ A facred  Hif- 
tory and  “ A Paraphrafe  on  Ariftotle’s  Phylics.” 

METONIC  Cycle,  in  Chronology.  See  Cycle,  and 
Golden  Number. 

METONYMY,  M iT-jvvfjiiy.,  from  n? tx,  tram,  and 
nomen,  name;  a rhetorical  trope  conlifting  in  a tranfmu- 
tation  or  change  of  names  ; or  a putting  of  the  effedt  for 
the  caufe,  or  the  fubject  for  the  adjundt ; and  vice  verfd. 

The  metonomy  is  the  mofl  confiderable  of  all  the  tropes 
next  to  a metaphor,  whether  we  conlider  its  force  and  ele- 
gancy, or  the  frequent  ufe  of  it  both  in  fpeaking  and  writ- 
ing. It  is  fometimes  alfo  called,  tranfnorhinatio,  and  differs 
not  much  from  the  hypallage. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  metonymies  in  principal  ufe  : the 
JirJl,  called  a metonymy  of  the  caufe,  when  the  external 
caufe  is  put  for  the  effedt ; tins  caufe  is  either  efficient  or 
final.  Of  the  former  kind  are  fuch  metonymies,  where  we 
put  the  inventor  for  the  thing  invented  ; as  Bacchus  for  wine, 
Ceres  for  bread.  Metonymies  of  the  final  caufe  are  fuch,  by 
which  the  end  in  doing  a thing  is  put  for  the  thing  done. 
Such  is  that  of  Virgil  (Eclog.  x.  v.  41 .),  “ Phillis  fhould  gar- 
landscrop,”  by  which  are  meant  flowers  for  making  garlands. 
The  fecond  metonymy  puts  the  effect  for  the  caufe,  whether 
the  agent  or  only  the  means  and  inftrument : thus  Virgil,  iEn. 
vi.v.  844,  calls  the  two  Scipios  the  deftrudlion  of  Libya,  be- 
caufe  they  were  the  agents  who  effected  it  ; and  Horace, 
Carm.  i.  1,  2.  compliments  Maecenas  with  the  titles  of  being 
his  guard  and  honour,  that  is,  his  guardian  and  the  author  of 
his  honour : and  the  author  is  put  for  his  works.  The 
third  is,  when  the  fubjedt  is  put  for  the  adjundt.  By  fub- 
jedt  here,  in  a large  fenfe  of  the  word,  may  be  underftood 
that,  wherein  fome  other  thing  is  contained,  or  about  which 
it  is  converfant ; as  likewife  the  pofleffor  with  refpedt  to  the 
thing  he  poffeffes,  and  the  thing  fignified  when  put  for  the 
fign  of  it : thus,  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ways,  the  feat  of  any 
faculty  or  affection  is  put  for  the  faculty  or  affection  itfelf; 
as  in  the  phrafes,  a man  of  a clear  head  or  of  a warm  heart : 
the  place,  where  any  adtioris  are  performed,  is  put  for  the 
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actions  done  in  it ; the  country  or  place  of  refidencc  for 
the  inhabitants ; the  time  for  the  perfons  living  in  it  : in 
the  fecond  way,  the  obje<ft  is  ufed  for  the  perfon,  or  thing 
employed  about  it  : as  when  Cicero,  pro  Mil.  cap.  4.  fays, 
in  time  of  battle,  the  laws,  i.  e.  the  judges,  are  filent.  By 
the  third  way,  we  fay  to  deftroy  or  ruin  a man,  meaning 
not  his  perfon  but  his  eftate.  In  the  lad  way,  ftatues  and 
piftures  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  perfons  whom  they 
reprefent. 

The  fourth  kind  of  metonymy  is  that  in  which  the  ad- 
junct is  put  for  the  fubjeft,  which  is  done  in  the  fame  va- 
riety of  ways  as  the  former.  Thus  Virgil  fays,  (iEn.  i. 
v.  704.)  “ they  lie  down  upon  purple,”  that  is,  couches 
dyed  with  purple.  Alfo,  “ Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  fick,”  where  hope  is  put  for  the  thing  hoped  for. 
Titus  is  thus  called  by  Suetonius  “ the  love  and  delight  of 
mankind.”  Thus  alfo,  we  fay  of  a perfon,  “ He  has  ferved 
fo  many  campaigns,”  meaning  fo  many  fummers.  More- 
over, thus  a “ fceptre”  is  put  for  the  regal  dignity,  and 
the  “ fword”  for  the  authority  of  the  magiftr’ate. 

Voflius  adds  two  other  fpecies  of  metonymy,  viz.  of 
the  antecedent  and  the  confequent,  which  bear  fome  analogy 
to  the  caufe  and  effedt,  as  the  one  does  at  lead  give  occafion 
to  the  other.  By  the  former,  “ to  hear,”  when  fpoken  of  a 
fuperior,  fometimcs  fignifies  to  grant  or  comply  with,  and 
of  an  inferior  to  obey : by  the  latter  it  is  not  unufual  to 
fay,  “ I fubfcribe,”  or  fet  my  hand  to  fuch  a thing,  mean- 
ing that  we  aflent  or  agree  to  it,  See. 

METOPE,  or  Metopa,  in  Architecture,  the  fquare 
fpace  or  interval  between  the  triglyphs,  in  the  Doric 
frieze. 

The  word,  in  the  original  Greek,  fignifies  the  diftance 
between  one  aperture  or  hole  and  another,  or  between  one 
triglyph  and  another ; the  triglyphs  being  fuppofed  to  be 
folives  or  joifts  that  fill  the  apertures.  It  is  derived  from 
/xily.,  inter,  between,  and  o-r.,  foramen. 

The  ancients  ufed  to  adorn  thefe  parts  with  carved  works, 
or  paintings  reprefenting  the  heads  of  oxen,  veffels,  bafons, 
and  other  utenfils  of  the  heathen  facrifices. 

As  there  is  found  fome  difficulty  in  difpofing  the  triglyphs 
and  metopes  in  that  juft  fymmetry  which  the  Doric  order 
requires ; fome  architects  make  it  a rule,  never  to  ufe  this 
order  but  in  temples. 

Metope,  Semi,  is  a fpace  fomewhat  lefs  than  half  a me- 
tope, in  the  corner  of  a Doric  frieze. 

LeClerc  obferves,  that  the  beauty  of  metopes  confifts  in 
their  regularity,  on  appearing  to  be  perfect  fquares ; and 
yet,  when  they  are  equally  fquare,  they  appear  to  be  lefs  in 
height  than  in  breadth,  on  account  of  the  projeCture  of  the 
little  bandelet  ; for  which  reafon  they  fliould  be  made  a mi- 
nute or  two  more  in  height  than  in  breadth,  in  order  to  make 
their  appearance  uniform. 

He  alfo  ohferves,  that  when  the  triglyphs  and  metopes 
follow  each  other  regularly,  the  columns  mull  only  ftand 
one  by  one ; excepting  thofe  of  the  inner  angles,  which 
ought  always  to  be  accompanied  by  two  others,  one  on  each 
fide ; and  here  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  thefe  two  co- 
lumns, which  accompany  that  of  the  angle,  are  not  lefs  ne- 
ceffary  on  account  of  the  folidity  of  the  building,  than  of 
the  regularity  of  the  intercolumniations. 

METOPIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  the 
plant  which  produces  the  gum  ammoniacum.  He  fays  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  called  it  alfo  by  this  name,  but  in  that 
he  errs.  See  Ammoniac. 

METOPOSCOPY,  M ■'iiiiro'rxoTiK,  from  ua-tx-zo-j,  from, 
forehead,  and  rxwm,  inflection,  of  cncs7rlop.»»,  I view,  the  art 
of  difeovering  the  temperament,  inclinations,  and  manners 


of  perfons,  by  infpefting  their  features,  -and  the  lines  in 
their  faces,  and  efpecially  of  their  foreheads. 

Metopofcopy  is  no  more  than  a branch  of  phyfiognomy  ; 
the  latter  taking  its  conjedtures  from  all  parts  of  the  body  ; 
but  both  the  body  and  the  branch  are  extremely  precarious, 
not  to  fay  vain. 

Ciro  Spontoni,  who  has  written  on  the  fubjedf  of  meto- 
pofcopy, obferves,  that  there  are  feven  principal  lines  to  be 
coniidered  in  the  forehead ; each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
planet.  The  firft  is  the  line  of  Saturn,  the  fecond  of  Jupi- 
ter, See. 

METOSIS,  in  Surgery,  an  amaurofis,  or  rather  a blind- 
nefs,  from  exceffive  fhort-fightednefs,  iince  amaurofts  implies 
that  the  defeft  of  fight  is  owing  to  torpor,  or  infenfibility 
of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  See  Gutta  Serena. 

METRAHENNY,  or  Miniet  Rahine,  in  Geography , a 
town  of  • Egypt ; 6 miles  S.  of  Gizeh. 

METRAMA,  a river  of  Naples,  which  rifes  in  Cala- 
bria Ultra,  and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 4 miles  S.  of 
Nicotera.  N.  lat.  38°  30'.  E.  long.  16 3 15'. 

METRE,  or  Meter,  M-Tfov,  in  Poetry,  denotes  a fyftem 
of  feet  of  a juft  length.  Ariftides  defines  metre,  a fyftem 
of  feet  compofed  of  diffimilar  fyllables,  of  a juft  extent.  In 
which  fenfe  metre  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  genus 
carminis,  or  the  fort  of  verfe,  and  differs  from  rhythm. 
See  Prosody. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  that  metrical 
pfalmody,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ftill  pra&ifed  in  our  paro- 
chial churches,  had  its  beginning,  or  at  leaft  became  general 
in  England,  by  the  verfion  of  Thomas  Sternhold,  John 
Hopkins,  and  others  ; which,  though  it  now  appears  bald, 
coarfe,  and  defpicable,  was  then  equally  refined  with  the 
poetical  tafte  of  the  moft  polite  courtiers  and  polilhed  fcho- 
lars  of  the  nation.  But  time,  which  has  added  llrength 
and  energy  to  the  profe  tranflation  of  the  pfalms,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  feripture,  and  made  them  ftill  more  venerable, 
has  rendered  the  verfe  of  thefe  tranflators  a difgrace  to  our 
literature  and  religion.  See  Psalmody,  Metrical,  Cle- 
ment Marot,  Goudimel,  and  Claude  le  Jeune. 

Metre,  in  the  French  Meafures,  is  the  ten  millionth  part 
of  a quadrant  of  the  meridian,  which  is  adopted  as  the  unit 
of  length ; and  from  which,  by  multiplication  and  divifion, 
all  other  meafures  are  derived.  The  length  of  the  quadrant 
was  computed  by  meafuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between 
the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and  found  to  be 
5,130,740  French  toifes.  This  number,  divided  by  ten  mil- 
lions, gives  443,296  French  lines,  the  length  of  the  metre, 
which  is  equal  to  36.9413  French  inches,  or  39.3702  Englifft 
inches.  See  Measure  and  Standard. 

Metre,  or  Meier,  a meafure  for  oil  and  other  liquids  in 
Turkey.  The  meter  weighs  eightokes,or22§lb.  avoirdupois. 

METRETES,  the  name  of  a meafure  ufed  among  the 
ancients,  containing  fomewhat  more  than  nine  gallons. 

METRICAL  Verses,  are  thofe  confifting  of  a deter- 
minate number  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables ; as  thofe  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

Capellus  obferves,  that  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  incompatible  with  metrical  poetry. 

METRICE,  or  Metrjca,  among  the  Ancients,  was 
that  part  of  poetry  employed  about  the  quantities  of  fylla- 
bles, feet,  forts  of  metre,  or  verfe,  &c. 

METRO,m  Geography,  a river  which  traverfes  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  and  runs  into  the  Adriatic,  N.  lat.  430  50’. 

METROCELIDES,  from  [xrizrif,  a mother,  and  ?, 
a mote,  in  Surgery.  See  Njevus  Maternus. 

METROCOMIA,  from  pr(rrj  , mother,  and  x.u[j.n,  town, 
or  village,  a term  in  the  Ancient  Church  Hiflory,  fignifying  a 
3 H 2 borough, 
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borough,  or  village,  that  had  other  villages  under  its  jurif- 
didlion. 

What  a metropolis  was  among  cities,  a metrccomia  was 
among  country  towns.  The  ancient  metrocomix  had  each 
its  chorcpifcopus  or  rural  dean,  and  here  was  his  fee  or  re- 
fidence. See  Metropolis  and  Ciiorepiscofus. 

METROMETER,  Fr.,  a machine  to  determine  the 
time  of  apiece  of  mulic.  It  requires  a pendulum,  which, 
while  a movement  is  performing,  may  be  lengthened  or 
fhortened  at  the  pleafure  of  the  compofer,  till  the  ofciilations 
exadlly  agree  with  the  bar,  or  any  of  its  accented  parts. 
The  length  of  the  pendulum  mull  be  fpeciiied  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a piece.  Many  attempts  at  fuch  an  expedient  have 
been  made  ; but  we  believe  it  has  never  been  brought  to 
perfedlion  : if  it  had  in  Handel’s  time,  many  of  his  compo- 
iitions  would  not  be  frequently  injured  by  being  performed 
too  fall  or  too  llow,  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  remember  his 
works  performed  under  his  own  direction. 

METRONOMII,  Mslpovopoi,  among  the  Athenians, 
officers  that  infpedted  all  forts  of  meafures,  except  thofe/)! 
corn  ; there  were  five  of  them  in  the  city,  and  double  that 
number  in  the  Pyraeus,  in  which  the  greatell  mart  in  Attica 
was  kept. 

METROPI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Livadia  ; 2S  miles  S.  of  Athens. 
— Alfo,  a fmallifland  in  the  gulf  of  Engia  ; 3 miles  W.  of 
Engia. 

METROPOLI,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Crete  or  Can- 
dia,  faid  to  be  fituated  on  the  fcite  of  the  ancient  Gortyna ; 
which  fee  ; 22  miles  S.  of  Candia.  N.  lat.  350  1'.  E.  long. 
25  4'. 

METROPOLIS,  Msl^oir&Xic,  from  mother,  and  otoXk, 
city , the  mother-city,  &c.  the  capital  of  a country,  or  pro- 
vince : or  the  principal  city,  and,  as  it  were,  mother  of  all 
the  reft. 

Metropolis  is  alfo  applied  to  archiepifcopal  churches, 
and  fometimes  to  the  principal,  or  mother-church  of  a city. 
The  Roman  empire  having  been  divided  into  thirteen  diocefes, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  each  diocefe  and 
each  province  had  its  metropolis,  or  capital  city,  where 
the  proconful,  or  the  vicar  of  the  empire,  had  his  refidence. 

To  this  civil  divifion  the  eccleftaltical  was  afterwards 
adapted,  and  the  bifhop  of  the  capital  city  had  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  bifhops  of  the 
province.  His  refidence  in  the  metropolis  gave  him  the  title 
of  metropolitan.  See  Diocese. 

The  eredlion  of  metropolitans  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Nice. 
Indeed  archbifhop  Ufher,  and  De  Marca,  maintain  it  to  be 
an  eflablifhment  of  the  apollles  ; but  in  vain  : for  it  is  next 
to  certain,  that  the  eccleliaftieal  government  was  regulated 
on  the  plan  of  the  civil  ; and  that  it  was  hence  the  name 
and  authority  of  metropolitans  were  given  to  the  biftiops  of 
the  capital  cities  of  the  empire,  or  the  provinces  that  com- 
pofed  it.  This  is  fo  true,  that,  in  , the  conteft  between  the 
bifhop  of  Arles  and  the  bifhop  of  Vienne,  each  of  whom 
laid  claim  to  the  metropolitan  (hip  of  the  province  of  Vienne, 
the  council  of  Turin  appointed,  that  whichever  of  them 
could  prove  his  city  to  be  the  civil  metropolis,  fhould  enjoy 
the  title  and  rights  of  ecclefiaftical  metropolitan. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  perfect  equality  that 
reigned  among  the  primitive  churches  ; nor  does  there  even 
appear,  in  the  firft  century,  thefmalleft  trace  of  that  affocia- 
tion  cf  provincial  churches,  from  which,  fays  Moftieim, 
councils  and  metropolitans  derive  their  origin.  (See  Dio- 
cese.) The  order  and  decency  of  thofe  affemblies  which  were 
called  councils,  and  introduced  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond 


century,  required,  fays  this  author,  that  fome  one  of  the 
provincial  bifhops  met  in  council,  fhould  be  inverted  with  a 
fuperioc  degree  of  power  and  authority  ; and  hence,  he 
adds,  the  rights  of  metropolitans  were  derived.  See  Pa- 
triarchs. 

Though  the  ecclefiaftical  government,  howe  ver,  was  mo- 
delled on  the  political,  yet,  in  Gaul,  and  fome  other  coun- 
tries, the  diftinftions  of  metropolitan  and  primate  were  not 
obferved  till  very  late.  As  the  preefedtus  Gallite  refided  by 
turns  at  Trevoux,  Vienne,  Arles,  and  Lyons,  he  commu- 
nicated the  rank  and  dignity  of  metropolitan  and  primate  to 
each  of  them  in  their  turn  ; and  yet  none  of  the  Galilean 
bifhops  affumed  to  themfelves  the  rights,  nor  even  the  prece- 
dence, of  metropolitans.  The  epiicopate  levelled  them  all, 
and  they  had  no  regard  but  to  the  privileges  of  feniority. 
This  equality  lafted  till  the  fifth  century,  when  the  conteft 
between  the  bifhops  of  Vienne  and  Arles  was  fet  on  foot. 

M.  Du  Pin  obferves,  that  in  the  provinces  of  Africa,  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  which  Carthage  was  the  metropolis,  the 
place  where  the  mod  aged  bifhop  refided  became  the  metro- 
polis : the  rcafon  of  which,  without  doubt,  was  this,  that 
neither  the  proconful,  nor  prtefedlus,  ever  fixed  their  reli- 
dence  any  where. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  alfo,  that  in  Afia  there  were 
metropolifes  merely  nominal  ; that  is,  which  had  no  fuffra- 
gan,  nor  any  rights  of  metropolitans.  The  bifhops  of  Nice, 
Cbalcedon,  and  Berytus,  had  the  precedence  of  the  other 
bifhops,  and  the  title  of  metropolitans,  but  this,  without 
any  other  prerogative  belides  the  honour  of  the  appellation  ; 
they  themfelves  being  fubjedl  to  their  metropolitans. 

A metropolitan  has  the  privilege  of  ordaining  his  fuffra- 
gans ; and  appeals  from  fentences  parted  by  the  fuffragans 
are  preferred  to  the  metropolitan.  See  Archbishop. 

The  name  metropolis  was  originally  given  to  thofe  Greek 
cities,  which  had  eltablifhed  colonies  in  ether  places  ; and  to 
thefe  certain  rights  or  privileges  belonged,  partly  honorary , 
and  partly  prejitahle.  Thofe  of  the  brft  kind  principally 
related  to  religion.  E.  g.  The  colonies  were  obliged  to  fend 
annually  to  their  metropolis  deputies  for  offering  facrifices 
on  their  behalf  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  to  prefent 
to  them  their  firft  fruits.  If  the  facred  fire  fhould  by  ary 
accident  be  extinguifhed,  the  colonies  could  not  rekin- 
dle it  any  where  but  in  the  prytaneum  of  their  founders. 
The  colonies  were  under  an  obligation  to  provide  themfelves 
with  priefts,  particularly  thofe  of  their  tutelar  deity  from 
their  metropoles.  The  firft  places  in  the  public  folemnities, 
their  games,  &c.  belonged  to  citizens  of  their  refpedlive  me- 
tropolis. It  was  alfo  the  cuftom  for  the  colonies  to  adorn 
the  temples  of  their  ancient  country  with  confiderable  pre- 
fents,  fuch  as  the  fpoiis  of  enemies,  trophies,  ftatues,  and 
other  cmbellifhments  ; and  it  was  alfo  ufual  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  Greek  cities  to  pay  a yearly  tribute  of  cer- 
tain meafures  of  grain  to  that  of  Athens.  Among  the 
profitable  rights  we  may  reckon  the  following:  the  citi- 
zens of  the  metropolis  had  power  of  forming  alliances,  con- 
tracting marriages,  &c.,  without  having  their  children  con- 
fidered  as  llrangers  ; they  had  likewife  the  power  of  pur- 
chafing  land,  and  other  commodities,  in  the  territory  of  tlie 
colonies;  the  rights  of  hofpitalny  took  place  between  the 
metropolis  and  its  colonies  ; and,  moreover,  the  metropolis 
had  a right  of  appointing  legiflators  for  their  colonies,  efta- 
blifhing  their  form  of  government,  and  reviving  certain 
practices  that  had  been  abolifhed  : they  might  alfo  lend  new 
citizens  into  their  colonies,  who  might  fhare  in  common  the- 
henefits  of  the  ancient  colonilts : generals  were  fometimes  ob- 
tained from  the  metropolis,  and  new  eltablifhments  required 
its  fandtion  ; but  the  mofl  important  right  was  that  of  de- 
manding 
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manding  fuccour  from  its  colonies  in  time  of  war,  both  of 
foldiers  and  of  (hips,  and  affording  an  afylum  to  the  citizens 
of  the  befieged  metropolis.  Befides  thefe  general  privileges, 
fome  metropoles  had  peculiar  claims  on  their  colonies.  The 
metropolis,  on  the  other  hand,  had  certain  fervices  which 
they  were  required  to  perform  on  behalf  of  their  colonies ; 
and  if  they  failed,  the  colonies  were  juftified  in  withdrawing 
from  them  their  refpeft  and  obedience.  The  title  of  metropolis 
was  lefs  regarded  among  the  Romans ; for  though  they  mul- 
tiplied their  colonies,  they  had  but  one  metropolis,  which 
was  Rome  ; and  as  this  was  the  firft  city  of  an  immenfe  empire, 
they  confidered  the  inhabitants  of  colonies  merely  as  fub- 
jedts.  In  general,  however,  they  regarded  as  metropoles 
the  cities  which  we  call  “ capitals,’’  and  thefe  were  places,  in 
which  were  held  the  general  affemblies  ef  the  province,  or 
where  exited  tribunals  of  the  laft  refort. 

METROPROPTOSIS,  from  y.r, 1px,  the  womb , and 
wpo-iria,  to  fall  down,  in  Surgery.  See  Prolapsus  Uteri. 

METROSIDEROS,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Dr.  So- 
lander,  from  /xvlpx,  the  pith  or  heart  of  a tree , and  o-^np cj,  iron , 
alluding  to  the  hardnefs  and  colour  of  the  wood. — Sm.  Tr. 
of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  2 66.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.932.  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  r.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  183.  Gsertn. 
t.  34.  f.  2.  and  f.  9.  Lamarck  Iliuftr.  t.  421.  f.  3.  (Ango- 
phora  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  21.  Leptofpermum ; Forft.  Gen. 
t.  36.  f.  a — e and  m —t. ) — Clafs  and  order,  Icofandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Hefperideee , Linn.  Myrli,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  half  fuperior,  with  five  fpreading 
teeth  or  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  concave, 
inferted  into  the  rim  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  its  fegments ; 
rude,  and  often  rough,  at  the  keel  externally.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments numerous,  inferted  into  the  calyx  in  feveral  rows, 
thread-fhaped,  much  longer  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  fmall, 
roundifh,  two-lobed.  Pifl.  Germen  in  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx,  roundifh  ; flyle  iimple,  angular,  eredt,  much  fhorter 
than  the  ftamens ; ftigma  quite  Iimple.  Peric.  Capfule 
roundifh  or  ovate,  coated  in  the  lower  part,  of  three  cells, 
and  as  many  abrupt  valves,  burfting  at  the  upper  part,  the 
partitions  from  the  centre  of  the  valves.  Seeds  feveral,  im- 
bricated, roundifh  or  oblong,  inferted  into  the  central 
column. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  half  fuperior.  Petals  five. 
Stamens  much  longer  than  the  corolla.  Stigma  fimple.  Cap- 
fule of  three  cells. 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks  a-'d  Dr.  Solander  firfl  diflinguifhed  this 
genus  from  Leptospekjium  and  Melaleuca  ; fee  thofe  ar- 
ticles. To  the  latter  it  is  mod  allied  in  habit,  but  differs  in 
having  diltindl  and  Iimple  ftamens.  The  length  of  thofe  or- 
gans, but  more  efpeciallv  the  Iimple,  not  capitate,  ftigma,  dif- 
tinguifhesit  from  Leptofpermum , and  the  habit  is  totally  differ- 
ent. Moll  of  the  fpecies  are  large  handfome  fhrubs  or  trees, 
with  long  or  broad,  moftly  fmooth  and  entire,  leaves,  and 
fine  large,  white  or  crimfon,  flowers,  confpicuous  for  their 
long  and  copious  ftamens.  Thefe  plants  are  difpofed  in  two 
fe&ions,  according  to  the  fituation  of  their  leaves. 

Sedtion  x.  Leaves  oppofite. 

I.  M.  hifpida.  Rough  Metrofideros.  Sm.  Tr.  of  L. 
Soc.  v.  3.  267.  n.  1.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  81.  t.  42.  Ait.  n.  1. 
(M  anomala;  Vent  Malm.  t.  3.  M.  hirfuta;  Andr.  Repof. 
t.  281..  Angophora  cordifolia;  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  21.^338  ) 

— Leaves  oppofite  ; heart-fliaped  and  clafping  the  flem  at 
their  bafe-  Young  branches,  flower-ftalks  and  calyx  briftly. 

— Gathered  near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  by  Dr. 

J.  White.  It  was  raifed  from  feeds  in  England  by  Meffrs. 
Lee  and  Kennedy  about  the  year  1789,  and  is  now  not  very 
uufrequent  in  the  more  curious  greenhoufes,  flowering  in  July 


and  Augu ft.  The Jlem  is  ufually  four  or  five  feet  high,  pro- 
bably much  more  in  New  Holland,  rigid,  branched,  round, 
and  leafy.  Leaves  evergreen,  very  rigid  and  coriaceous, 
harfh  and  fomewhat  hifpid,  nearly  fefiile,  oblong,  obtufe, 
waved,  a little  revolute  and  (lightly  crenate,  with  one  rib 
and  many  crofs  parallel  veins ; glaucous  beneath  : clafp- 
ing the  item  with  their  dilated  heart- (haped  bafe.  The 
younger  branches  are  downy  and  briftly,  terminating  in  co- 
pious, umbellate  or  cymofe,  large,  white  flowers,  whofe 
ltalks  and  calyx  are  clothed  with  reddifli-bro  a n,  prominent, 
briftly  hairs,  like  thofe  of  the  beautiful  Rofe  Acacia,  Ro- 
birtia  hifpida.  This  is  one  of  the  moil  ftately  plants,  when 
in  perfection,  that  have  been  procured  from  New  Holland. 
Ventenat  has  figured  fo  miferable  a fpecimen,  that  it  could 
fcarcely  be  recognized. 

2.  M.  Jloribunda.  Many-flowered  Metrofideros.  Sm. 
n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2 — Leaves  oppofite,  (talked,  ovato-lanceolate. 
Panicle  crofs-branehed.  Floiver-ftalks  umbellate. — Native 
of  New  South  Wales.  Sent  by  fir  J.  Banks,  about  1788, 
to  Kew,  where  it  blooms  in  the  greenhoufe  about  July  and 
Augufl.  A more  fpreading,  {lender  and  fmooth Jhrub  than 
the  preceding,  with  long,  lanceolate,  or  flightly  ovate, 
pointed,  entire  leaves,  reiembling  thofe  of  an  Eucalyptus , 
The  flowers  are  copious,  white,  much  fmaller  than  the 
former,  in  numerous  fmall  umbels,  colle&ed  into  large,  lax-,-, 
crofs-bratiched,  occafionally  hifpid, panicles.  Calyx  fmooth, 
with  (harp  prominent  teeth. 

3.  M.  coflata.  Angular-fruited  Metrofideros.  Gtertn. 
v.  1.  1 7 1 . t.  34.  f.  2.  Sm.  n.  3.  (Angophora  lanceolata ; 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  22.  t . 3 39. ) — Leaves  oppofite,  ltalked, 
linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  oblique.  Panicle  repeatedly  crofs- 
branched.  Flower-ftalks  imperfectly  umbellate. — Native  of 
New  South  Wales.  Leaves  narrower,  longer,  more  rigid 
and  fhining,  than  the  laft,  as  well  as  more  oblique,  , or  fal- 
cate. Panicle  more  irregularly  and  repeatedly  branched,  more 
flout,  angular,  and  invariably  fmooth,  but  lefs  decidedly 
umbellate  in  its  ultimate  divifions.  Flowers  twice  as  large, 
yellowifh-white,  the  ftrong  angles  of  theca/yA-  permanent  in 
theobovate  woody  fruit. 

4.  M .diffufa.  Spreading  Metrofideros.  Sm.  n.  4;  Willd. . 
n.  4.  (Melaleuca  diffufa;  Forft.  Prod.  37,  M.  lucida;. 
Linn.  Supol.  342  ) — Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  veiny  ; fmooth 
on  both  Tides.  Panicles  axillary  and  terminal,  with  oppofite 
flower-ftalks.  — Gathered  by  Forlter  in  New  Zealand,  and 
by  Nelfon  in  Otaheite.  We  are  indebted  to  fir  J.  Banks  for 
a fine  fpecimen  from  the  laft-named  ifland.  The  flem  is  much 
branched,  and  by  the  name  we  prefume  it  fpreads  horizontally. 
Leaves  fmooth,  numerous,  on  Ihortifh  thick  ftalks,  ovate  or 
obovate,  one  and  a half  inch  long,  with  a ilrong  mid-rib,  and 
a pair  of  very  (light  evanefeent  marginal  ones  ; the  crofs  veins 
numerous,  fine  and  reticulated.  Flowers  in  denfe,  level-topped 
panicles.  Calyx  fmooth,  fhort,  hemifpherical,  without  an- 
gles; the  teeth  broad  and  blunt.  The  petals,  and  long  fla- 
mens  and  flyle,  appear  to  us  crimfon  ; the  younger  Linnaeus 
judged  them,  by  his  ill-dried  fpecimen,  to  be  yellow.  The 
valves  of  the  ripe  capfule,  befprinkled  externally  with  large 
refinous  dots,  rife  half  their  length  above  the  calyx,  and  have 
not  the  obtufe  or  abrupt  termination  obfervable  in  M.  coflata. 
Indeed  the  fpecies  before  us,  with  the  four  or  five  following, 
fhew  many  indications  of  a generical  difference  from  the  firft 
three,  which  perhaps,  if  they. were  compared  alive,  might; 
be  more  evident. 

3.  M.  villofa.  Hoary  Metrofideros.  Sm.  n.  .3.  Willd- - 
n.  3.  (Melaleuca  villofa  ; Linn.  Suppl.  342,  excluding  the 
fynonyin.  M.  teftuofa  ;.Forlt.  Prod.  38.  Leptofpermum  col- 
linum  ; Forft.  Gen.  36.  n.  2.) — Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,, 
veiny  ; downy  beneath.  Panicles  denfe,  axillary  and  ter-  - 
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minal,  oppofite,  downy.  Flowers  feffile,  crowded. — Ga- 
thered in  Otaheite  by  the  Forflers,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Menzies.  The  fize  and  habit  are  I ke  the  laft,  but  the 
fine  downy  hoarinefs  of  the  flower  flalks,  calyx , tender 
branches,  and  backs  of  the  younger  leaves,  chara&erife  the 
prefent  beautiful  fpecies.  The  back  of  each  little  calyx- 
tooth  is  fmooth,  though  the  petals  are  externally  hoary.  The 
latter,  like  the  very  lo v^flamens  and flyle,  are  crimfon.  The 
leaves  are  broadifh-ovate,  or  obovate,  with  a fhort,  blunt, 
channelled  point.  Mr.  Menzies  informs  us  this  was  called 
Metroflcleros  fpeSabilis  by  the  late  Dr.  Solander ; therefore 
it  mull  be  Gasrtner’s  t.  34. f.  9. 

6.  M .florida.  Flowery  Metrofideros.  Sm.  n.  6.  Willd. 

n.  6.  (Melaleuca  florida ; Forit.  Prod.  37.  Leptofpermum 
fcandens  ; Ford.  Gen.  36.  n.  1.  t.  36.  f.  a — d.) — Leaves 
oppofite,  elliptic-oblong  or  obovate,  veiny,  fmooth.  Pa- 
nicle denfe,  terminal.  Calyx  turbinate,  fmooth Native  of 

New  Zealand.  A fine  fpecies,  fmooth  in  every  part,  with 
long,  leafy,  round  branches.  Leaves  blunt,  near  two  inches 
in  length.  Flowers  large  and  handfome,  crimfon,  in  denfe 
obtufe  terminal  panicles,  whofe  ftalks  are  ufually  three- 
flowered.  The  calyx  is  remarkably  elongated,  fwelling  gra- 
dually upward,  with  a wide  mouth  and  fhort  blunt  teeth. 
The  flyle  is  remarkable  for  its  great  fize,  being,  like  the 
llamens,  above  an  inch  long,  with  a very  flightly  dilated 

Jligma,  permanent.  We  know  nothing  of  the  fruit  but  from 
Forller,  who  reprefents  the  feeds  as  fmall  and  flenaer,  yet 
he  appears  not  to  have  feen  them  ripe. 

7.  M.  umbellata.-  Umbellate  Metrofideros.  Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  4.  20.  t.  337. — Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate,  pointed, 
Imooth.  Flowers  in  terminal  Ample  umbels.  Calyx  tur- 
binate, filky,  with  naked  teeth.  Petals  oblong.— Ga- 
thered in  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Menzies,  who  gave  us  a 
fpecimen  by  the  name  ol  M.  .lucicla,  of  which  finding  no 
traces  in  authors,  we  adopt  that  of  Cavanilles,  who  fays  his 
fpecimens  were  gathered  by  Lewis  Nee,  near  the  town  at 
Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  We  have  however 
never  heard  of  it  from  thence  by  any  other  means.  The 

Jlem  is  faid  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  branches 
-are  eredt,  repeatedly  forked,  fmooth,  leafy,  round,  or  flightly 
angular,  iruw  one  and  a half  or  two  inches  long,  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, tapering  at  each  end,  flightly  revolute,  on 
fhort  thick  iialks  ; the  under  fide  palefl,  mod  opaque,  dot- 
ted. Flowers  large,  red,  in  Ample  very  clofe  umbels,  the 
iialks  being  extremely  fliort  and  thick.  Calyx  turbinate, 
much  dilated  upwards,  very  filky,  except  the  teeth,  which 
are  broad,  obtufe,  and  naked,  glandular  at  the  back.  Petals 
elliptic-oblong,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx-teeth.  Sta- 
mens and  flyle  thrice  as  long  as  the  petals. 

8.  M.  glomulifera.  Clutter-flowered  Metrofideros.  Sm. 
n.  7.  Ait.  n,  3. — Leaves  oppofice,  ovate,  reticulated  with 
veins  ; downy  beneath.  Heads  of  flowers  lateral,  {talked, 
downy  as  well  as  the  bra&eas. — Gathered  near  Port  Jack- 
fon by  the  late  Mr.  David  Burton.  Mr.  Brown  fent  it  in 
1805  to  Kew  garden,  where  it  bloffoms  in  May  and  June. 
This  fpecies  feems  arborefeent.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  ob- 
l°ng,  greyifli,  with  innumerable  fmall  reticulated  veins  ; ra- 
ther downy  beneath.  Flowers  whitifh,  in  giobofe  heads. 
Footflalks,  common flower flalk,  calyx,  and  petals,  clothed  with 
fine  hoary  down.  Stamens  and  flyle  reddifh. 

9.  M . anguflifolia . Narrow  -leaved  Metrofideros.  Sm.  n.  8. 
Ait.  n.  4.  (Myrtus  anguftifolia  ; Linn.  Mant.  74,  excluding 
the  fynonym  of  Burmann.) — Leaves  oppofite,  linear-lanceo- 
late, naked.  Flo  .ver-ftalks  axillary,  umbellate.  Bradteas 
lanceolate,  imooth,  deciduous.  — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  fent  by  Mr.  Mafifon  to  Kew  in 
1787,  but  has  not  yet  flowered  there.  A bufhy Jhrub,  with 
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fmooth,  narrow,  lanceolate  leaves,  two  inches  long,  onc-tliird 
of  an  inch  broad,  finely  dotted  on  both  fides.  Footflalks 
fhort  and  thick.  Flowers  numerous,  fmall,  white,  in  oppo- 
fite, axillary,  flalked,  compound,  downy,  corymbofe  cluf- 
ters.'  Calyx  hemifp’nerical,  quite  fmooth,  at  length  decay- 
ing, its  ribs  only  remaining  round  the  nearly  globular  capfule. 
It  is  fingular  that  Thunbcrg,  who  fent  perfedt  fpecimens, 
with  ripe  fruit,  to  Linnaeus,  fhould  flill  retain  this  plant  as 
a Myrtus  in  his  Prodromus,  p.  87. 

Sedtion  2.  Leaves  alternate. 

10.  M.  ciliata.  Fringed  Metrofideros.  Sm.  n.  9.  (Me- 
laleuca ciliata  ; Forft,  Prod.  38.  Leptofpermum  ciliatum  ; 
Forfl.  Gen.  36.  n.  3.  t.  36.  f.  r — t.) — Leaves  fcattered, 
imperfedlly  oppofite,  elliptical,  obtufe,  coriaceous,  fome- 
what  fringed  at  the  bafe.  Corymbs  terminal,  hairy. — 
Gathered  by  Forfter  in  the  ifland  of  New  Caledonia,  not  in 
New  South  Wales.  A low  bufhy  Jhrub,  with  numerous, 
pale,  thick  and  rigid,  oval,  concave  leaves,  like  thofe  of  a 
Buxus  or  Celajlrus,  an  inch  long,  more  or  lefs  ; the  young 
ones  fringed  at  the  bafe.  The  fhort  thick  footflalks  are  alfo 
hairy  while  young.  Flowers  deep  red,  large  and  handfome, 
mofl  like  thofe  of  our  fourth,  fifth,  and  feventh  fpecies,  a 
few  together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on  corymbofe, 
flightly  hairy  ftalks.  Calyx  fhort,  broad  and  depreffed,  a 
little  hairy,  its  teeth  oblong,  fringed.  Petals  obovate, 
fringed,  rather  longer  than  the  calvx-teeth.  Stamens  and 
flyle  very  long.  Capjule  broad,  tumid,  dotted  with  numerous 
prominent  refiuous  glands,  and  rifing,  in  three  rounded  lobes, 
much  above  the  rim  of  the  calyx.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
wiflied  that  this  fpecies,  and  fuch  as  moil  refemble  it,  could 
be  obtained  for  the  gardens  of  Europe. 

11.  M.  linearis.  Linear-leaved  Metrofideros.  Sm.  n.  10. 
Ait.  n.  5.  (Melaleuca  linearis  ; Schrad.  Sert.  Hannov.  19. 
t.  11.) — Leaves  fcattered,  linear,  channelled,  acute,  roughifh, 
rigid.  Flowers  lateral,  crowded,  feffile. — Native  of  New 
South  Wales.  Communicated  to  the  Kew  garden  by  fir 
J.  Banks,  about  the  year  1788.  A flout  and  rigid  Jhrub, 
or  fmall  tree,  with  round  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  not  un- 
like thofe  of  fome  kinds  of  Fir,  in  their  general  appearance, 
being  very  numerous,  fcattered,  crowded,  feffile,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  fcarcely  more  than  a line  broad,  fingle- 
ribbed.  thick-edged,  entire,  roughifh  to  the  touch,  dark 
green,  bluntifh  with  a fmall  pungent  point.  Flowers  feffile, 
in  confiderable  numbers  round  the  young  branches,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  inches  or  more,  fpreading  every  way,  the 
branch  being  continued  and  leafy  beyond  them.  Calyx  bell-' 
fhaped,  fmooth  and  even,  with  broad,  triangular,  convex, 
deciduous  teeth.  Petals  orbicular,  convex,  green,  often 
flightly  downy.  Stamens  and  flyle  an  inch  long,  prominent, 
of  a beautiful  fhining  crimfon.  Capfu'es  giobofe,  fomewhat 
depreffed,  with  a very  thick  fmooth  coat  from  the  body  of 
the  calyx,  often  crowding  each  other  into  an  angular  fhape. 
Their  little  convex  valves  fcarcely  rife  above  the  even  rim  of 
the  calyx. 

12.  M.  lanceolata.  Lanceolate  Metrofideros.  Sm.  n.  11. 
Ait.  n.  6.  (M.  citrina;  Curt.  Mag.  t.  260.  M.  lophantha ; 
Venten.  Jard.  de  Cel?,  t.  69.  M.  marginata  ; Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  4.  18.  t.  332.) — Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  pointed, 
fmooth.  Flowers  lateral,  crow'ded,  feffile.  Native  of  New 
South  Wales.  Frequent  in  greenhoufes.  This  firlt  flowered 
in  the  late  Marchiop.efs  of  Rockingham’s  collection  about 
the  year  1790.  It  differs  from  the  laft  only  in  foliage,  the 
leaves  of  the  prefent  being  truly  lanceolate,  about  two  inches 
in  leng'h,  and  halt  an  .nch  broad,  with  a flendcr  marginal 
rib.  They  are  fmooth  on  both  fides,  plentifully  dotted. 
Flowers  exadily  like  the  laft.  The  calyx  is  fometimes 
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downy,  but  not  fo  conflantly  as  we  originally  thought. 
Every  part  when  bruifed  is  highly  aromatic.  — In  the  Tranf- 
aftions  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9.  1 17,  a fufpicion  is  mentioned 
that  this  ind  the  foregoing,  and  even  the  following,  may  be 
merely  varieties  of  one  fpecies.  We  have  feen  from  the 
feeds  of  one  fingle  capfule  of  the  lanceolata , plants  produced 
greatly  differing  in  the  breadth  of  their  leaves,  infomuch 
that  we  are  almoft  perfuaded  of  the  former  part  of  the  pofi- 
tion  ; but  the  following  appears  too  different  in  other  refpefts, 
to  be  confounded  with  either  of  thofe  plants.  We  have  de- 
termined to  keep  them  all  feparate,  for  the  prefent  at  leaff, 
till  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  feen  them  wild,  fltall  give  his 
opinion. 

13.  M . Jaligna.  Willow-leaved  Metrofideros.  Sm.n.  12. 
Ait.  n.  7.  Venten.  J^rd.  de  Cels,  t.  70. — Leaves  alternate, 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  pointed.  Flowers  lateral, 
crowded,  feffile,  fmooth  in  every  part. — Native  of  New 
South  Wales.  Sent  to  Kew  by  fir  J.  Banks  about  the 
year  1788.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  differs  from 
M.  lanceolata  i:i  its  lefs  rigid  leaves,  tapering  remarkably  at 
each  extremity  ; flowers  not  above  half  fo  large,  with  yel- 
lowifii  Jfamens,  their  petals  not  even  fringed,  but  quite  fmooth 
in  every  part,  as  well  as  the  calyx.  To  thefe  marks  the  in- 
genious Ventenat  added,  that  the  fcales  of  the  buds  are  ex- 
ternally ftriated,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  lanceolata. 
Finally,  the  faligna  has  no  aromatic  flavour. 

14.  M.  vimina/is.  Wand-like  Metrofideros.  Gaertn.  v.  1. 
171.  t.  34.  f.  4.  Willd.  n.  13 — Leaves  alternate,  linear- 

lanceolate.  Flowers  lateral,  crowded,  feffile,  downy 

Native  of  New  Holland.  Very  different  from  the  laff,  its 
leaves  being  more  linear,  and  not  tapering  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. The  Jlowers  are  downy,  and  rather  fmaller.  We 
have  feen  it  in  fir  J.  Banks’s  herbarium  only. 

15  M.  capilata.  Round-headed  Purple  Metrofideros. 
Sm.  n.  13.  Wiiid.  n.  14.  — Leaves  fcattered,  rough-edged, 
obovate,  with  a minute  point.  Heads  of  flowers  terminal. 
Calyx  and  young  branche hairy. — Found  near  Port  Jack- 
fon,  New  South  Wales,  by  Dr  J.  White.  We  have  not 
heard  of  it  in  any  garden.  It  fee  ms  rather  a humble,  much- 
branched  Jhrub  ; the  branches  often  cluttered,  hairy  when 
young,  round  and  rather  {lender  ; clothed  with  numerous, 
fcattered,  obov.-.tc,  feffile  leaves,  rough,  or  finely  ferrated, 
at  the  cd  res,  from  a quarter  to  half  an  inch  long,  with  a little 
recurved  point ; their  ribs  three  or  fiv?p9aj._  very  apparent ; 
both  lides  finely  dotted,  the  edges'  fometimes  fringed. 
Flowers  numerous,  purple,  in  little,  round,  compact  ter- 
minal heads ; the  calyx  clothed  with  lung,  foft,  hoary  hairs. 
Brafteas  lanceolate,  fringed,  deciduous.  The  leaves  are 
fcarcely  aromatic,  but  rather  allringcnt,  with  a flight  flavour 
like  tea. 

16.  M.  ericifolia.  Heath-leaved  Metrofideros. — Leaves 
imbricated,  linear,  pointed,  hairy  ; channelled  above ; con- 
vex beneath.  Heads  of  flowers  terminal.  Brafteas  feathery. 
Calyx  fmooth. — This  hitherto  nor.defcript  fpecies  was  ga- 
thered by  Mr.  A.  Menzies,  near  King  George’s  found,  on 
the  welt  coafl  of  New  Holland.  It  has  the  habit  of  an 
Erica,  Diofrna,  or  Phylica.  The  (lent  is  leafy,  eredl,  with 
copious,  fhort,  leafy,  lateral  branches.  Leaves  very  nume- 
rous, crowded,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  nearly 
linear,  blunt,  with  a fmall  point,  dotted,  hairy,  dark  green, 
entire ; convex  beneath ; {lightly  concave,  or  channelled, 
above.  Heads  of  jlowers  terminal,  about  the  fize  of  the 
laft.  BraOeas  lanceolate,  covered  at  the  back  with  long 
foft  hairs,  deciduous.  Calyx  turbinate,  dotted,  naked.  The 
petals  appear  to  be  pttrplifh.  The  leaves  have  a flight  aflrin- 
gency,  with  fome  flavour  of  turpentine,  but  by  no  means 
powerful.  We  have  not  feen  the  capfule. 


]*  We  are  well  aware  that  the  habit  of  the  two  laft  fpecies, 
is  fo  different  from  the  three  which  immediately  precede 
them,  efpecially  their  inflorefcence  ; and  all  thefe  together 
are  fo  uniike  thofe  deferibed  in  the  former  fedtion,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  fome  good  generic  difference  is  to  be  found 
in  their  falsification.  O this  fubjed't,  as  on  many  fimilar 
ones,  we  muff;  wait  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Brown,  who 
alone  has  compared  them  all  in  their  native  country, 

METROVITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Dalmatia;  6 
miles  N.  of  N ; renta. 

METSaMAA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo;  38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Biorr.eborg. 

METSCHOVSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kaluga  ; 40  miles  W.S.W  of  Kaluga.  N.  lat.  54  12'. 
E-  long.  340  30'. 

METTESHEP,  or  Mettenschep,  in  our  Old  Writers, 
an  acknowledgment  paid  in  a certain  meafure  of  corn ; or  a 
fine  or  penalty  impofed  on  tenants.,  for  defaults  in  not  doing 
their  cuftomary  fervice  in  cutting  the  lord’s  corn. 

METTIJIAH,  m Geography.  See  Metitche. 

METTINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  countv  of 
Tccklenburg  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Tecklenburgh. 

ME TTINICK  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  coaft  of  Main.  N.  lat.  43'  51'.  W.  long.  68°  59'. 

METTSECOUBE',  a fmall  ifland,  or  perforated  rock, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coafl  of  Algiers  ; where,  it  is 
faid,  Raymond  Lully,  in  his  miffion  to  Africa,  frequently 
retired  to  meditate  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Boujeiah. 

METTYCONDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
25  miles  N.  of  Bangalore. 

METUALES,  or  Mutuales,  a people  of  Afia,  dif- 
perfed  in  great  numbers  all  over  Syria  ; lo  called  from  Mu- 
tual, a celebrated  captain,  who  deftroyed  the  current  religion 
of  the  Perfians,  in  order  to  fubftitute  Mahometanifm  inftead 
of  it.  The  Mutuales  are,  therefore,  fchifmatic  Mahomet- 
ans. They  admit  the  Koran  as  a facred  book,  and  Maho- 
met as  the  firft  of  prophets ; and  they  alfo  venerate  Jefus 
Chrift,  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks.  The  Mutuales  re- 
nounce the  fuccefiion  of  Mahomet,  except  Ali,  whom  they 
acknowledge  as  diftinguifhed  among  all  the  difciples  of  the 
prophet  by  his  fkill  in  war,  and  his  knowledge  in  letters. 
All  forms  of  religion  are  held  by  them  in  the  fame  contempt. 
Extreme  hunger  alone  can  conftrain  them  to  eat  with 
Ch  riftians 

METULJE,  a town  of  Sardinia;  18  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Villa  d’lgleiias. 

METUPETTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carna- 
tic ; 30  miles  8.E.  of  Tanjore. 

METWAY  Harbour,  a bay  on  the  S.  coafl  of  Nova 
Scotia.  N lat.  44  10'.  W.  long.  64°  30'. 

METYS,  a word  ufed  by  many  of  the  ancient  writers 
to  expreis  a fubftance  colleSed  by  bees,  in  order  to  the 
flopping  up  cracks  and  crevices  in  their  hives. 

The  old  authors  mention  three  kinds  of  fubflances  ufed  by 
the  bees  on  this  cccafion,  the  metys,  pifloceros,  and  propolis. 
The  moderns  ufe  only  the  latter  term  to  exprefs  every  thing 
of  this  kind  : the  metys  and  pifloceros  feeming  to  have 
been  only  the  fame  propolis,  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  wax. 
The  fubftance  is  a refin,  of  a middle  confidence  between 
the  hard  and  the  fluid  ones.  It  is  ufually  of  areddifh- 
brown  on  the  furface,  and  yellow  within,  and  is  colle&ed 
from  feveral  trees,  of  which  the  poplar  feems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  willow  the  next. 

METZ,  plur.  Metz.cn,  in  Commerce,  a corn  meafure  in 
Germany.  At  Auglburg,  8 metzen  = a fchaf,  and  the  metz 
= 4 vierlings,  16  viertels,  or  64  maelTals : 100  metzen  = 
about  81  Winchefter  bufhels.  At  Vienna,  30  metzen  — a 
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muth  ; the  metz  is  divided  into  4 viertels  = 8 achtels  = 16  He  was  feverely  afflided  with  the  done,  the  efied  of,  and 
muhlmafiels  = 32  fudarmaflels  =128  bechers,  and  it  con-  which  was  probably  increafed  by,  his  unremitting  afliduity. 
tains  3100  French  cubic  inches  ==  3 7 ? 3 Englifh  ditto;  Having,  at  the  age  of  43,  confented  to  undergo  the  opera- 
hence  4 metzen  = 7 Winchefter  bufhels  ; and  a muth  = 6£  tion  ot  cutting  for  extraction,  his  conftitution  was  found 


Englilh  quarters  nearly.  See  Tab.  XXI.  of  Measures. 

Metz,  in  Geography,  a city  of  France,  chief  place  of  a 
diftrid,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  Mofelle,  fituatedat 
the  conflux  of  the  Seille  and  Mofelle,  and  containing  three 
cantons,  correfponding  to  the  three  divifions  of  the  city  : 
the  firft  includes  6455,  and  its  canton  147,81  inhabitants,  in 
24  communes  ; the  fecond  contains  12,3  35,  and  its  canton 
14,9  8 inhabitants,  in  1 1 communes  ; and  the  third  part  has 
13,289,  and  its  canton  15,000  inhabitants,  in  4 communes. 
The  whole  extent  of  its  territory  comprehends  243  kilio- 
metres.  Metz  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town  : 
the  former  is  large,  with  narrow  ftreets  ; but  the  houfes, 
although  built  in  the  old  ftyle,  are  handfome.  The  New 
Town  is  alfo  large,  but  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 
Beiidcs  its  fortilications,  it  has  three  citadels.  Its  bifhop, 
before  the  revolution,  affumed  the  title  of  prince  of  the 
Roman  empire  ; he  was  fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of 
Treves,  and  his  diocefe  comprehended  613  parifhes,  and  his 
revenue  was  1 20,000  livres.  Exclufively  of  the  cathedral, 
-it  contained  three  chapters,  fixteen  parifli  churches,  fix 
abbies,  and  a college.  The  Jews,  who  arc  numerous  in 
this  city,  have  a fynagogue.  The  country  round  Metz, 
called  the  Mefzin,  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  a little 
wheat.  This  was  anciently  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Auf- 
tralia  ; and  Metz  was  its  capital  and  the  royal  refidence. 
When  the  children  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Louis  the 
Pious  divided  the  dominions  of  that  crown,  the  kingdom  of 
Lorrain  arofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  of  Auftraiia  ; and 
about  the  termination  of  the  fecond  royal  line  of  France, 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  {hook  off  the  yoke,  and  put 
themfelves,  as  free  cities,  under  the  protedion  of  the  em- 
peror. In  1552,  thefe  cities  placed  themfelves  under  the 
protedion  of  the  French,  till  the  peace  of  Weftphalia  in 
1648,  when  the  three  bifhoprics  were  abfolutely  transferred 
to  France  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Luxemburg.  N.  lat.  49:  7'. 
E.  long-.  6 15'. 

METZERW1SE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of 
Thionville.  The  place  contains  607,  and  the  canton  13,439 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  295  kiliometres,  in  45  com- 
munes. 

METZONA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Epire ; 
25  miles  E.  of  Arta. 

METZU,  Gabriel,  in  Biography , one  of  the  moll  in- 
genious painters  of  the  Flemifh  fchool.  He  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1615.  It  is  not  exadly  known  with  whom  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  nor  does  it  much  concern 
us  to  be  informed  of  it,  as  his  llyle  is  entirely  his  own, 
having  great  completion  in  the  finiihing,  with  breadth  and 
freedom  quite  unlike  the  tedious  minute  exadnefs  of  Gerard 
Dow,  or  ft  ill  more  that  of  Mieris. 

Metzu  generally  painted  fmall  pidures  of  fubjeds  taken 
from  ordinary  occurrences  happening  among  the  more  po- 
lifhed  claf6  of  his  countrymen.  A morning  vifit  at  a lady’s 
toilette  ; a converfation  or  concert  among  people  drefied 
in  the  bell  ftyle  of  the  time  in  Flanders  ; a gentleman  flop- 
ping to  drink  at  an  inn,  & c.  ; fuch  are  the  objeds  which 
generally  compofe  his  pidures,  in  the  execution  of  which 
one  is  at  a lofs  to  know  whether  moft  to  admire  the  beauty 
of  arrangement  in  the  forms,  the  clearnefs  and  harmony  of 
the  tones,  or  the  extreme  delicacy,  breadth,  and  truth  in  the 
execution.  His  works  are  by  no  means  fcarce  in  this  coun- 
try, and  are  eagerly  bought  at  high  prices. 


too  weak  to  fupport  the  trial,  and  he  did  not  furvive  it. 

MEVA,  or  Gniev,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in 
Pomcrelia,  on  the  Viftula  ; 22  miles  S.  of  Dantzic. 

MEVANGFANG,  a town  of  Upper  Siam;  115  miles 
N.  of  Porfeloue. 

MEVELEVITES,  in  Modern  Hi/lory , a fort  of  dervifes, 
or  religious,  among  the  Turks,  fo  called  from  Meveleva, 
their  founder.  They  affed  to  be  very  patient,  humble, 
modeft,  and  charitable  ; but  in  reality  are  very  debauched 
and  difhoneft. 

MEVIUM,  a name  mentioned  by  Fallopius  and  others, 
as  given  by  fome  medical  writers  to  the  venereal  difeafe. 

MEVIUS,  David,  in  Biography,  a learned  jurtft,  and 
privy-counfellor  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  was  employed  in 
various  negociations  by  Charles  XI.,  and  drew  up  the  regu- 
lations by  which  the  German  province-,  occupied  by  Sweden, 
were  to  be  governed.  He  wrote  “ Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Luheck “ Counfels  or  Deliberations;”  and 
“ Univerfal  Jurifprudence.” 

MEULAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrid  of  Verfailles.  The  place  contains  2100,  and  the 
canton  12,584  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  130  kiliometres, 
in  20  communes. 

MEULEBECHE.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of 
Courtray.  The  place  contains  6660,  and  the  canton  12,506 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  90  kiliometres,  in  four  com- 
munes. 

MEULEN,  Anthony  Francis  Vander,  in  Biography. 
This  painter  was  born  at  Brufiels  in  1634.  He  was  a difciple 
of  Peter  Snayers,  a battle  painter  of  confiderable  note,  and 
his  early  progrefs  gave  ftrong  promife  of  his  future  emi- 
nence. 

His  ingenious  pidures  attraded  the  attention  of  M. 
Colbert,  tneminifter  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  induced  V.  Meu- 
len  to  leave  Brufiels,  and  fettle  in  Paris ; and  foon  after- 
wards introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  appointed  him  to 
attend  and  paint  the  feenes  of  his  military  campaigns,  gave 
him  a penfion  of  2000  livres,  and  paid  him  befides  for  his 
performances.  He  made  {ketches  of  almoft  all  the  moft 
remarkable  events  that  occurred  in  thefe  expeditions  cf 
Louis ; defigning  upon  the  fpot  the  encampments,  marches, 
fieges,  &c.  of  the  armies  ; the  huntings  of  the  king  ; the 
afiembling  of  the  officers,  &c. : from  thefe  he  compoled 
his  pidures,  which  are  fkilfully  arranged,  with  great  buftlc, 
animation,  and  fpirit,  and  executed  with  a very  agreeable, 
though  not  always  a natural  tone  of  colour,  and  with  a 
fweet  and  delicate  pencil.  Some  of  his  pidures  exhibit 
uncommon  flail  and  tafte  in  compofition.  Frequently  the 
feene  he  had  to  paint  was  flat  and  infipid,  fuch  as  a marfhy 
country  before  long  extended  walls ; even  thefe  he  con- 
trived to  render  agreeable  by  his  judicious  management  of 
the  chiaro-fcuro,  and  the  pleafing  groups  which  he  dif- 
played  with  his  figures,  which,  though  drefied  in  the  ft  iff 
uncouth  frippery  of  the  French  court  of  that  period,  are 
handled  with  fo  much  delicacy  and  correfponding  tafte, 
that  they  never,  fail  to  pleafe.  He  was  particularly  Ikilful 
in  peurtraying  the  adions  of  the  horfe,  of  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  a number  of  excellent  ftudies,  drawn  with 
great  care  from  nature.  His  pidures  frequently  include  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  an  immenfe  number  of  objeds. 
His  perfeft  knowledge  of  perfpedive  enabled  him  to 
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manage  the  objedls  and  diftances  with  the  greateft  eafe  and 
effect,  fo  that  the  eye  accompanies  the  figures  without  con- 
fufion,  and  affigns  to  each  its  due  action  and  diftar.ee.  He 
lived  not  beyond  the  age  of  56,  but  left  a great  number  of 
pi&ures,  moll  of  which  are  in  France,  but  they  are  not  very 
unfrequent  in  this  country. 

MEUM,  in  Botany , fuppofed  to  be  the  /xrov  of  Diof- 
corides,  which  is  fo  far  correft  only  as  they  are  both  of  the 
umbelliferous  order ; for  the  plant  deferibed  by  that  ancient 
author,  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  two  cubits  high  ; our’s  is 
fcarceiy  about  a foot.  See  JLigusticum,  fpecies  twelve ; 
for  Oethnfa  read  Aethufa. 

MEUN,  or  Meung,  .Tony  de,  in  Biography,  an  old 
French  poet,  was  born  at  Meun,  on  the  river  Loire,  in  the 
year  1280.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ftudies  of  the 
age,  but  poetry  was  his  favourite  purfuit,  and  having  a 
turn  for  fatire  and  lampoon,  he  occaiionally  offended  thofe 
who  were  difpofed  to  be  friendiy  towards  him.  Some  court 
ladies,  fmarting  under  his  lafh,  once  feized  him,  with  the 
refolution  of  taking  their  revenge,  but  he  efcaped  the 
threatened  puniflunent,  by  defiring  the  mod  unchaile  to  in- 
fli£l  the  firft  blow.  He  died  about  the  year  1364.  By  his 
laft  will,  he  diretfted  that  his  body  Thould  be  interred  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Paris,  bequeathing  to  them,  in 
tbe  way  of  recompence,  a heavy  cheff,  which  was  not  to  be 
opened  till  after  the  funeral.  The  contents  proved  to  be  of 
no  value  whatever,  which  fo  enraged  the  holy  fathers,  that 
they  ordered  the  dead  body  to  be  difir.terred  : this  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  parliament,  an  order  was  iflued  to 
infill  upon  their  giving  it  an  honourable  burial  in  their 
cloilter.  The  principal  work  of  this  author  was  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  “ Roman  de  la  Rofe,”  begun  by  William 
de  Lorris.  De  Meun’s  addition  conftitutes  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  ; it  is  lefs  poetical  than  the  firff  part, 
but  has  more  of  fatire  and  real  manners.  An  edition  of  this 
poem  was  publifhed  by  Du  Frefnoy,  in  three  vols.  i2mo. 
to  which  other  pieces  are  added.  Moreri. 

Meun.  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrifil  of 
Orleans  ; to  miles  S.W.  of  Orleans.  The  place  contains 
4418,  and  the  canton  9525  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
207 A kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

MEURJE',  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 23  miles  S.  of  Achmim. 

MEURS,  or  Mors,  late  a principality  of  Germany,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  duchies  of  Juliers,  Cloves,  and  Berg,  the 
archbiffiopric  of  Cologne,  and  the  duchy  of  Gueldres  ; about 
eight  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad.  It  abounds  with  corn, 
cattle,  and  deer.  To  the  E-  its  limits  arc  formed  by  the 
Rhine,  and  it  is  watered  by  feveral  fmaller  rivers  and  brooks. 
This  principality  is  now  annexed  to  France,  and  included  in 
the  department  of  the  Roer. 

Meuhs,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftri£l  of  Creueldt  ; 
formerly  capital  of  the  above-mentioned  principality.  The 
town  is  fmall  but  fortified.  It  has  a Calviniftic  church 
and  a Latin  fchool.  The  place  contains  2111,  and  the 
canton  9144  inhabitants,  in  13  communes  ; 13  miles  S.E. 
of  Gueldres.  N.  lat.  5H  13'.  E.  long.  6^30'. 

MEURSIUS,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Lofdun, 
near  the  Hague,  in  the  year  1579.  He  was  an  early  profi- 
cient in  claffical  literature,  and  compofed  Latin  orations  and 
Greek  verfes  with  facility  before  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age.  He  received  his  academical  learning  at  Ley- 
den, and  engaged  in  the  education  of  Barneveldt’s  fons  ; 
whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  on  their  travels.  He 
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fpent  fome  time  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at  Orleans,  and  in 
1608  was  made  dodtor  of  that  faculty.  He  vifited  feveral 
courts  of  Europe,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  learned 
foreigners,  and  examined  the  mod  celebrated  libraries.  On 
his  return  to  Holland  he  was  appointed  to  the  profeflorfhip 
of  hiftory  at  Leyden  in  1610,  and  next  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; and  in  the  following  year  the  dates  of  Holland 
nominated  him  their  hidoriographer.  The  wretched  fate 
of  Barneveldt  involved  the  happinefs  of  his  friend  and  ad- 
herent Meurfius,  and  though  his  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  office  had  given  his  enemies  no  pretext  for  depriving  him 
of  his  fituation  ; yet  they  found  means  to  render  l$s  fitua- 
tion  fo  uneafy,  that  he  only  waited  for  an  occafion  to  quit  it 
with  honour.  This  at  length  arrived,  when,  in  1623,  he 
received  an  invitation  from  Chridiern  IV.,  king  of  Denmark, 
to  occupy  the  profeflorffiip  of  hidory  and  politics  in  his  new 
univerfity  of  Soi'a,  together  with  the  pod  of  royal  hidorio- 
grapher. Thefe  offices  he  readily  accepted,  and  removed  to 
Denmark,  where  he  continued  to  fupport  his  high  reputa- 
tion, and  obtained  the  efteem  of  his  fovereign  and  the  court. 
He  died  at  Sora  in  the  year  1639,  leaving  behind  him  a 
high  character  for  profound  learning,  to  which  his  various 
works  bear  ample  tedimony.  His  chief  publications  related 
to  the  language  and  antiquities  of  Greece,  viz,.  “ De  Populis 
Atticis ;”  “ Atticarum  Ledlionum,  lib.  iv.  “ Archontes 
Athenienfes  ;”  “ Fortuna  Attica  “ Athenae  Atticae ;” 
“ De  Fedis  Graecorum  ;”  all  which  have  been  admitted 
into  the  colledlions  of  Groevius  and  Gronovius.  The  writ- 
ings of  Meurfius  were  publifhed  colleftively  in  twelve 
volumes  folio,  1741.  Moreri. 

This  learned  laborious  critic  and  antiquary,  was  the  firft 
who  publifhed  the  Greek  text  of  the  three  books  of  Arif- 
toxenus  upon  mufic,  followed  by  the  Greek  treatifes  of 
Nichomachus  and  Alypius,  with  notes  by  the  editor  ; which 
Meibomius  has  cenfured,  as  he  has  thofe  of  Gogavinus, 
Kircher,  and  all  thofe  who  preceded  him  in  commenting, 
tranflating,  or  even  mentioning  any  of  the  feven  Greek 
writers  upon  mufic  that  are  come  down  to  us,  and  which  he 
has  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  been  feemingly  more  fuccefsful 
in  tranflating  and  explaining  than  any  other  critic  or  com- 
mentator who  has  had  the  courage  to  undertake  fo  difficult 
a talk. 

Meurfius’s  edition  of  Aridoxenus,  Nichomachus,  and 
Alypius,  was  publifhed  at  Leyden,  16 16,  4to.  See  Fabri- 
cius  Bibl.  Grseca. 

MEURTE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  rife* 
near  St.  Diey,  in  the  department  of  the  Vofges,  and  joins 
the  Mofelle,  3 miles  below  Nancy. 

Meurte,  or  Meurthe,  one  of  the  ten  departments  of  the 
N.E.  region  of  France,  formerly  Toulois,  and  the  S.  part  of 
Lorraine,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  S. 
by  that  of  the  Vofges,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  the  Meufe, 
in  48°  40'  N.  lat.  Its  length  is  26  French  leagues,  and 
breadth  16,  and  its  extent  in  kiliometres  is  6430,  or  310 
fquare  leagues  ; and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  342,107, 
or,  according  to  Haflenfratz,  351,161  ; it  is  divided  into 
5 circles,  and  29  cantons,  and  718  communes,  or,  according 
to  Haflenfratz,  9 circles,  and  74  cantons  ; the  five  circles  are 
as  follow,  viz.  Toul,  including  59,689  inhabitants  ; Nancy, 
88,384;  Chateau-Salins,  50,554;  Sarrebourg,  56,091  ; 
and  Luneville,  87,389  : its  capital  is  Nancy.  The  contri- 
butions of  this  department,  in  the  nth  year  of  the  French 
era,  were  2,681,581  fr.  ; and  its  expences  charged  for  ad- 
miniftration,  juftice,  and  public  inftru&ion,  348,829  fr.  33 
cents.  The  foil  of  the  plains  is  fertile  in  grain,  wine,  fruits, 
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&c. ; and  that  of  the  hills  is  covered  with  wood  and  paftures. 
Here  are  iron  mines,  quarries  of  marble  and  ftone,  mineral 
fprings,  & c. 

MEVSAK,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas ; 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Vadilkova. 

MEUSE,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  at  a village 
called  Meule,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and 
after  being  joined  by  various  other  rivers  in  its  courfe,  it 
divides  into  two  dreams,  the  upper  one  towards  the  N, 
taking  the  name  of  Merwe,  which  it  preferves,  as  well  as 
that  of  Meufe,  till  it  joins  the  German  ocean,  after  palling 
the  iflands  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 

Meuse,  one  of  the  ten  departments  of  the  N.E.  region 
of  France,  compofed  of  Verdunois  and  Barrois  ; bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  E.  by  the 
departments  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Meurte,  on  the  S.  by 
thole  of  the  Marne  and  Vofges,  and  on  the  W.  by  thofe  of 
the  Marne  and  the  Ardennes,  in  N.  lat.  49J  ; 33  Fr.  leagues 
long,  and  16  broad,  in  territorial  extent  6275  kiliometres, 
or  318  fquare  leagues  ; the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
275,898,0^  according  to  HalTenfratz,  268,108;  it  is  di- 
vided into  4 circles,  28  cantons,  and  591  communes  ; or,  ac- 
cording to  HalTenfratz,  into  8 circles  and  79  cantons  ; its 
four  circles  are  Bar-fur  Ornain,  containing  74,168  inha- 
bitants ; Commercy,  73,103  ; Montmedy,  59,572;  and 
Verdun,  69,055.  Its  capital  is  Bar-fur-Ornain.  Its  con- 
tributions in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  French  era  were 
2,424,922  fr.,  and  its  expences  amounted  to  231,113  fr. 
66  cents.  This  department  is  diverlified  with  hills  and 
plains,  yielding  fruits,  grain,  and  paftures.  It  has  mines 
of  iron  and  other  metals. 

Meuse,  Lower,  one  of  the  thirteen  departments  of  the 
region  of  France,  called  the  Reunited  country,  formed  of 
a part  of  Gueldres,  and  of  the  territories  of  Liege,  Maef- 
tricht,  and  Venloo  ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  Brabant,  on  the 
E.  by  the  department  of  ihe  Roer,  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
the  Ourthe,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  the  Dyle,  and  that 
of  the  Two  Nethes,  in  N.  lat.  50"  50' : its  territory  com- 
prehends 3622^  kiliometres,  or  190  fquare  leagues,  and  it 
contains  232,662  inhabitants;  or, according  to  HalTenfratz, 
216,566.  It  is  divided  into  three  circles,  33  cantons,  and 
310  communes ; or,  according  to  HalTenfratz,  three  circles 
and  30  cantons  : the  circles  are  Maeftricht,  including 
107,410  inhabitants;  Haflelt,  60,399;  and  Ruremond, 
64,853.  Its  capital  is  Maeftricht.  Its  contributions  in  the 
year  eleven  were  1,600,995  fr.,  and  its  expences  205,543  fr. 
33  cents.  This  department  is  partially  fertile,  and  yields 
grain,  fruits,  and  good  paftures. 

MEUTANG,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a flower  much 
efteemed  by  the  Chinefe,  which,  on  that  account,  they 
call  the  king  of  flowers.  It  is  larger  than  our  rofe,  and 
imitates  its  ftgure,  only  its  leaves  are  more  expanded.  As 
its  fmell  comes  Ihort  of  that  of  the  rofe,  fo  in  beauty  the 
rofe  is  outdone  by  it.  It  has  no  prickles,  and  its  colour  is  a 
mixture  of  while  with  purple,  but  fo  as  to  incline  moft  to 
white  ; yet  fometimes  there  are  found  reddilh  and  yellow 
ones.  The  tree  it  grows  on  is  not  unlike  our  alder-tree, 
and  is  cultivated  throughout  that  large  empire  with  great 
care,  being  covered  in  the  fummer  time  with  a fliade  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 

MEW  Island,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
India  fea,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Java  ; three  miles  N.E.  of 
Java  Head. 

Mew  IJlands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
Honduras,  S.  of  Cape  Camaron. 

Mew  Stone,  a fmall  ifland,  or  round  elevated  reck,  in 


the  Southern  India  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Van  Diemen’s 
land.  S.  lat.  43°  46'.  E.  long.  146’  24’. — Alfo,  a large 
rock  in  the  Englifh  channel,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Devonlhire, 
E.  of  the  entrance  into  Plymouth  found  ; four  miles  S.  of 
Plymouth.  N.  lat.  50°  1 8'.  W.  long.  3 59'. 

ME  WAT,  a hilly  and  woody  traft  of  Hindooftan,  lying 
on  the  S.W.  of  Delhi,  and  on  the  W.  of  Agra  ; confining 
the  low  country  along  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Jumnah  river, 
to  a (comparatively)  narrow  flip,  and  extending  weftwards 
about  130  Britilh  miles.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about 
90  miles.  This  trad,  although  fituated  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire  of  Hindooftan,  that  is,  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
its  former  capital,  Delhi,  is  inhabited  by  people,  who  have 
ever  been  chara&erifed  as  the  moft  favage  and  brutal,  and 
whofe  chief  employment  is  robbery  and  plundering.  In 
1265,  100,000  of  thefe  wretches  were  put  to  tie  fword  ; 
and  a line  of  forts  was  conftrudled  along  the  foot  of  their 
hills.  At  the  prefent  time,  fays  major  Rennell,  Mewat 
is  fo  notorious  a nurfery  for  thieves  and  robbers,  that  parties 
of  “ Mewatti”  are  taken  into  pay  by  the  chiefs  of  Upper 
Hindooftan,  for  the  purpofe  of  diftrefling  the  countries 
which  are  made  the  feat  of  warfare.  In  Acbar’s  divifion, 
this  trad  made  a part  of  the  foubahs  of  Delhi  and  Agra ; 
but  moft  of  it  was  included  in  the  latter.  Mewat  contains 
fome  ftrong  fortreffes,  on  fteep  or  inacceflible  hills ; among 
which  is  Alwar,  or  Alvar,  the  citadel  of  Macherry  Rajah. 
It  has  very  often  changed  mafters,  during  the  contefts  be- 
tween its  native  rajahs  (or  kauzadeh),  and  the  Jats,  the 
rajah  of  Joinagur,  Nudjuff  Cawn,  and  Madajee  Sindia  ; and 
between  thefe  powers  fuccefiively.  Sindia  has  made  a con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  the  redudion  of  it. 

MEWING,  a diforder  incident  to  all  kinds  of  birds ; 
being  the  calling  of  their  feathers. 

MEXIA,  Pedro,  in  Biography,  chronicler  to  Charles  V. 
is  one  of  the  few  Spanilh  writers  whofe  works  have  found 
their  way  into  our  language.  He  wrote  a hiftory  of  the 
Ctefars,  which  includes  the  German  emperors,  and  is  one  of 
the  tranflators  of  Edward  Grimefton  : he  was  author  alfo 
of  “ Silva  de  varia  Leccion,’’  with  the  additions  of  its 
Italian  and  French  tranflators  in  that  “ Treafury  of  ancient 
and  modern  Times,’’  which  is  referred  to  by  Grofe,  and  of 
which  the  twro  parts  having  been  publifhed  feparately,  are  not 
eafily  to  be  met  with  together.  Mexia  was  alfo  the  author 
of  certain  colloquies  to  the  praife  of  the  afs,  in  imitation 
of  Lucian  and  Apuleius,  and  a hiftory  of  Charles  V.  which 
he  left  unfinilhed,  and  which  has  never  been  edited.  He  was 
born  at  Seville,  and  died  in  or  about  the  year  1552.  Gen. 
Biog. 

MEXICANO,  or  Adayes,  a river  of  Louifiana,  which, 
after  purfuing  a S.E.  courfe,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  at  Cabo  du  Nord,  W.  by  S.  of  Afcenfion  bay, 
and  E.  by  N.  of  Trinity  river.  On  its  banks  are  rich 
filver  mines. 

MEXICO,  one  of  the  feven  territories,  or  domains,  into 
which  the  Spanilh  dominions  in  North  America  have  been 
divided,  fometimes  improperly  called  Ne<w  Spain  ; which  is 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  E.  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  ilthmus  of  Darien,  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  And  though 
Mexico,  called  Old  Mexico  by  way  of  diftinCtion  from 
New'  Mexico,  is  only  a province  or  kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
applied  in  its  utmoil  extent,  it  is  not  reftridled  to  the  an- 
cient kingdom,  which  extended  from  near  the  lake  of  Cha- 
pala in  the  north,  to  Chiapa  on  the  river  Tabafco,  in  the 
fouth,  but  includes  many  extenfive  provinces  to  the  north. 
The  provinces  which  the  domain  of  Mexico  comprehends, 
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are  Tabafco,  Oaxaca  or  Guaxaca,  Tlafcala,  Mexico  Pro- 
per, Zacatuh,  Mechoacan,  Panuco,  New  Gallicia  or  Xa- 
lifco,  and  Nayarit ; fee  each  refpe&ively.  Accordingly,  the 
vice-royalty  of  New  Spain  comprehended  feveral  provinces, 
which  were  not  fubjedt  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  countries  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  that  ftretch  along  the 
fide  of  the  Vermilion  fea,  or  gulf  of  California,  as  well  as 
the  immenfe  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New  Mexico, 
which  bends  towards  the  W.  and  N.,  did  not  acknowledge 
the  fovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his  predeceffors.  Thefe 
regions,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  the  whole  Mexican  empire, 
have  been  reduced,  fome  of  them  to  a greater,  others  to  a lefs 
degree  of  fubje&ion,  to  the  Spanifh  yoke.  They  extended 
through  the  mod  delightful  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  ; 
their  foil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile  ; and  all  their 
produftions,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  moil  perfeft 
in  their  kind.  They  have  all  a communication,  either  with 
the  Pacific  ocean  or  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  wa- 
tered by  rivers  which  not  only  enrich  them,  but  may  be- 
come fubfervient  to  commerce.  The  peninfula  ©f  California, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Vermilion  fea,  difeovered  by  Cortes 
in  the  year  1536,  feems  to  have  been  lefs  known  to  the  an- 
cient Mexicans  than  the  provinces  which  we  have  juft  men- 
tioned. On  the  E.  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  are 
comprehended  in  the  government  of  New  Spain,  though 
anciently  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  formed  a part  of  the 
Mexican  empire.  Still  further  E.  than  Honduras  lie  the  two 
provinces  of  Coda  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  likewife  belong 
to  the  vice- royalty  of  New  Spain,  but  both  have  been  fo  much 
neglefted  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  of  fo  little  value,  that 
they  merit  no  particular  attention.  Without  attempting  to 
afeertain  precifely  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Mexican  empire, 
which  have  been  much  controverted,  we  lhall  give  a brief 
geographical,  hiftorical,  and  rtatiftical  account  of  this  em- 
pire, aided  by  the  information  which  we  derive  from  Cla- 
vigero,  the  abbe  Raynal,  Dr.  Robertfon,  Eftalla,  &c. 
The  name  of  “ Anahuac,”  fignifying  near  the  water,  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  vale  of  Mexico  only,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  principal  cities  being  fituated  on  fmall  iflands, 
and  on  the  borders  of  two  lakes,  was  afterwards  ufed  to 
denominate  the  whole  territory,  now  known  under  the  appel- 
lation of  New  Spain.  This  extenfive  country  was  then  di- 
vided into  the  kingdoms  of  Mexico,  Acolhuacan,  Tlacopan, 
and  Michuacan  ; into  the  republics  Tlaxcallan  or  Tlafcala. 
Cholollan,  and  Huexotzinco,  and  feveral  other  diftindl  Hates. 
Thofe  who  wifh  to  know  the  exadt  lituation  of  thefe  feveral 
countries  may  confult  the  tedious  detail  of  Clavigero.  The 
kingdom  of  Mexico,  although  the  mod  modern,  was  much 
more  extenfive  than  all  the  other  kingdoms  and  republics 
above-mentioned  taken  eolledtively.  It  extended  towards 
the  S.W.  and  S.,  as  far  as  the  Pacific  ocean  ; towards 
the  S.E.  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Quauhtemallan  ; to- 
wards the  E , exclufive  of  the  diflri&s  of  the  republics, 
and  a fmall  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan,  as  far  as 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  ; towards  the  N.,  to  the  country  of  the 
Huaxtecas  ; towards  the  N.W.  it  bordered  on  the  barbarous 
Chiehemicas,  and  the  dominions  of  Tlacopan,  on  the  weftern 
border  of  the  lake  oFTezeuco,and  Michuacan,  the  moll  weft- 
erly  kingdom  of  all,  were  its  boundaries  towards  the  welt. 
The  whole  of  the  Mexican  kingdom,  fays  Clavigero,  was  com- 
prehended between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-firff  degrees 
of  N.  lat.,  and  between  271  and  283  degrees  of  longitude 
taken  from  the  meridian  of  the  ifland  of  Eerro.  The  fineft 
diftriA  of  this  country,  with  regard  to  fituation,  as  well  as 
population,  was  the  vale  of  Mexico,  crowned  by  beautiful 
and  verdant  mountains,  whofe  circumference,  meafured  at 
their  bafe,  exceeded  120  miles.  A great  part  of  the  vale  is 


occupied  by  two  lakes,  the  upper  one  of  fweet  water,  the 
lower  one  brackilh,  communicating  by  a canal,  and  in  cir- 
cumference not  lefs  than  90  miles.  Befides  Mexico,  A colhu- 
acan,  and  Tlacopan,  there  were,  fays  Clavigero,  40  eminent 
cities  in  this  delightful  vale,  and  innumerable  villages  and 
hamlets.  The  principal  inland  provinces  to  the  N.  were  the 
Otomies  ; to  the  S.W.,  the  Matlatzincas  and  the  Cuitlatecas  ; 
to  the  S.  the  Tlahuicas,  and  the  Colhuicas  ; to  the  S.E.  were 
the  provinces  of  the  Mixtecas,  the  Zapotecas,  and  the  Chiapo- 
necas.  Towards  the  E.  were  the  provinces  of  Tepeyacac, 
the  Papolocas,  and  the  Totonacas.  The  maritime  provinces 
of  the  Mexican  gulf  were  thofe  of  Coatzacualco,  and  Cuat- 
lachtlan,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Cotafta.  The  provinces 
on  the  Pacific  ocean  were  thofe  of  Coliman,  Zacatollan, 
Tototepec,  Tecuantepec,  and  Xoconochco.  The  whole 
country  of  Anahuac  was,  generally  fpeaking,  well  peo- 
pled. The  land  is,  in  great  part,  mountainous,  covered  with 
thick  woods,  and  watered  by  large  rivers,  fome  of  which  run 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  others  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Here  are  feveral  lakes  which  not  only  embellilh  the 
country,  but  afford  convenience  to  commerce.  The  climate 
of  the  countries  of  Anahuac  varies  according  to  their  fitua- 
tion. The  maritime  countries  are  hot,  and  for  the  moft  part 
moiff  and  unhealthy.  The  high  lands,  and  efpecially  thofe 
that  are  near  to  elevated  mountains  covered  with  fnow, 
are  cold.  In  the  other  inland  countries,  the  temperature  is 
fuch,  that  the  inhabitants  feel  neither  the  rigour  of  winter 
nor  the  heats  of  fummer.  However,  the  agreeablenefs  of  the 
climate  is  counterbalanced  by  thunder-ftorms,  which  are  fre- 
quent in  fummer,  and  alfo  by  earthquakes.  Some  of  the 
mountains  are  volcanic,  and  occafionally  emit  fire.  The 
mountains  of  Anahuac  abound  in  ores  of  every  kind  of 
metal,  and  a variety  of  other  fofiils.  Different  parts  of 
the  country  alfo  furnilh  precious  ftones ; and  alfo  fe- 
veral kinds  of  ftone,  valuable  in  architecture,  fculpture, 
and  the  arts.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  no  lefs  productive 
than  the  mineral.  Hernandez,  in  his  “ Natural  Hiftory,” 
deferibes  about  1200  plants,  natives  of  this  country; 
fome  efteemed  for  their  flowers,  lome  for  their  fruit,  fome 
for  their  leaves,  fome  fer  their  roots,  fome  for  their  trunk 
or  wood,  and  others  for  their  gum,  refin,  oil,  or  juice. 
The  country  yields,  by  culture,  the  cocoa-tree,  the  plan- 
tain, the  citron,  orange,  and  lemon  : the  fruits  are  nume- 

rous and  various,  but  it  is  needlefs  to  recount  them  all : we 
lhall  content  ourfelves  with  fpecifying  the  cocoa-nuts,  va- 
nilla, Chili  or  great  pepper,  cotton,  and  achiote  or  rocou. 
The  country  alio  produces  wheat,  barley,  rice,  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  and  other  leguminous  vegetables.  Mexico  is  parti- 
cularly diftinguilhed  by  the  excellence,  variety,  and  plenty 
of  its  timber.  Hernandez  deferibes  about  one  hundred 
fpecies  of  trees.  It  alfo  affords  various  forts  of  plants, 
that  yield  profitable  refins,  gums,  oils,  and  juices.  The 
quadrupeds  are  horfes,  affes,  bulls,  fheep,  goats,  hogs,  dogs, 
and  cats,  which  have  all  fuccefsfully  multiplied,  though,  as 
fome  approved  writers  fay,  not  without  degenerating.  The 
ancient  quadrupeds  common  to  Mexico  and  the  old  conti- 
ter.t,  are  lions,  tigers,  wild  cats,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  flags 
both  common  and  white,  bucks,  wild  goats,  badgers,  pole- 
cats, weazels,  martins,  fquirrels,  rabbits,  hares,  otters,  and 
rats.  There  are  other  quadrupeds  common  to  Mexico  and 
other  regions  of  the  new  world,  which  we  lhall  not  enu- 
merate. The  quadrupeds  peculiarly  belonging  to  Anahuac 
are  the  cojotl,  refembling,  in  various  refpe&s,  the  adive  or 
chacal ; the  tlacojotl,  about  the  fize  of  a dog,  and  the  largeff 
quadruped  of  thofe  who  live  under  the  earth  ; three  fpecies 
of  quadrupeds  fimilar  to  dogs  ; an  animal  belonging  to  the 
genus  of  wild  cats,  called  ocotochtli ; the  cajopollin,  of  the 
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fize  of  a common  moufe  ; the  tozan,  about  the  bulk  of  an 
European  mole,  butotherwife  very  different ; the  ahuitzotl, 
an  amphibious  animal ; and  the  hedge-hog,  or  porcupine  of 
Mexico.  As  for  birds,  their  number,  variety,  and  many 
valuable  qualities  have  occafioned  fome  authors  to  obferve, 
that  as  Africa  is  the  country  for  beaits,  fo  Mexico  is  the 
country  of  birds.  We  cannot  be  detained  in  fpecifying 
particulars.  The  reptiles  of  Mexico  may  be  referred  to  the 
four  claffes  of  four-footed,  and  of  apodes,  or  thofe  without 
feet.  In  the  lake  of  Chaleo  there  are  three  very  numerous 
fpecies  of  frogs,  of  three  very  different  fizes  and  colours, 
and  very  common  at  the  tables  in  the  capital.  The  fer- 
pents  are  very  various  both  in  lize  and  colour,  fome  poifon- 
ous  and  others  harmlefs.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  feas  of 
Anahuac  abound  with  an  innumerable  variety  of  fifhes.  The 
Mexican  infers,  flying,  terreftrial,  and  aquatic,  are  very 
numerous.  Scolopendras,  fcorpions,  fpiders,  and  ants  are 
very  common.  The  cochineal  furnilhes  a very  confiderable 
article  of  culture  and  of  commerce. 

As  to  the  perfons  and  manners  of  the  natives  vre  may 
obferve,  that  they  are  generally  fomewhat  above  the 
middle  fize,  and  well-proportioned  in  all  their  limbs  : they 
have  good  complexions,  narrow  foreheads,  black  eyes, 
firm,  regular,  white  teeth,  thick,  black,  coarfe,  gloffy 
hair,  thin  beards,  and  generally  no  hair  upon  their  legs, 
thighs,  and  arms : their  fkin  is  of  an  olive  colour.  Few 
deformed  perfons  are  feen ; and  though  they  cannot  be 
called  beautiful,  they  do  not  verge  co  the  other  ex- 
treme. The  young  women  are  many  of  them  fair  and 
beautiful,  and  modeft  and  engaging  in  their  manners.  The 
conftitutions  of  thefe  people  are  robuff  and  their  health 
found.  Some  of  them  attain  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years.  Although  in  eating  they  are  moderate,  their  paffion 
for  ftrong  liquors  is  indulged  to  excefs.  The  date  of  civi- 
lization among  the  Mexicans,  when  they  were  firff  known 
to  the  Spaniards,  which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Spaniards  themfelves  when  they  were  fir  It  known  to  the 
Phoenicians,  that  of  the  Gauls  when  firil  known  to  the 
Greeks,  or  that  of  the  Germans  and  Britons  when  firlt 
known  to  the  Romans,  are  fpoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  by  Clavigero.  He  fays,  we  have  known 
among  the  Mexicans  fome  good  mathematicians,  excellent 
architects,  and  learned  divines.  Of  their  difpofition  and 
general  conduct  he  feems  difpofed  to  judge  very  favour- 
ably. He  concludes  with  obferving,  that  the  character  of 
the  Mexicans,  like  that  of  every  other  nation,  is  a mixture 
of  good  and  bad  : but  the  bad  may  be  ealily  corrected  by 
a proper  education.  The  ancient  Mexicans,  he  adds,  mani- 
felted  more  fire,  and  were  more  fenfible  to  the  imprefiions  of 
honour:  they  were  more  intrepid,  more  nimble,  more  aCtive, 
more  induftrious  than  thofe  of  modern  times  ; but  they  were, 
at  the  fame  time,  more  fuperltitious  and  cruel.  Authors, 
however,  have  differed  much  in  their  opinion  with  refpeCt 
to  the  talents,  cultivation,  and  character  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans. Whilft  they  have  been  extravagantly  extolled  by 
fome,  they  have  been  unduly  depretiated  by  others.  Dr. 
Robertfon  has  endeavoured  to  fleer  a mean  courfe  in  his 
defeription  of  thefe  people ; neither  extravagantly  com- 
mending them  with  Clavigero,  nor  linking  them  below  their 
proper  level  with  De  Paw  and  others.  After  their  fubjeCtion 
to  the  Spanifh  crown,  thofe  who  fir  ft  became  acquainted 
with  them  were  not  competent  judges  of  their  talents  and 
characters.  The  rapacious  adventurers  who  formed  the 
train  of  Cortes,  their  conqueror,  were  incapable  of  judging 
cr  pronouncing  juilly  concerning  either  their  mental  or  moral 
endowments.  But  before  we  form  any  eltimate  of  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  had  cultivated  their  minds,  or  made  any 


attainments  in  the  fciences  and  arts,  we  muff  advert  to  their 
origin  and  the  early  hiftory  of  their  effablifliment  in  Mexico. 
The  perfons  who  fir  ft  peopled  this  country,  as  Clavigero 
fuppofes,  came  from  the  more  northern  parts  of  America, 
where  their  anceftors  had  been  fettled  for  many  ages.  The 
Toltecas,  according  to  the  account  given  us  by  Clavigero,  are 
the  oldeff  natives  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  and1 
that  is  very  imperfeCt.  It  has  been  an  opinion  adopted  by 
feveral  writers,  among  whom  we  particularize  Siguenza, 
bifhop  Huet,  &c.  that  the  Mexicans,  and  other  nations  of 
Anahuac,  were  the  defeendants  of  Naphtahim,  fon  of  Miz- 
raim,  and  nephew  of  Ham.  Thefe,  it  is  laid,  having 
left  Egypt  not  long  after  the  contuiion  of  tongues,  tra- 
velled towards  America.  The  reafons  on  which  this  opi- 
nion is  grounded,  are  the  conformity  of  thefe  American 
nations  with  the  Egyptians  in  the  conffruCtion  of  pyramidal 
edifices,  of  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  mode  of  computing 
time,  in  their  drefs,  and  in  fome  of  their  cuftoms,  and  alfo 
the  refemblance  of  the  word  “ Teul”  of  the  Mexicans 
to  the  “ Theuth”  of  the  Egyptians.  C avigero  has  exa- 
mined the  validity  of  thefe  arguments,  and  fug  gelled  fe- 
veral objections  to  which  they  are  liable.  He  feems  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  the  anceftors  of  the  nations  which  peopled 
the  country  of  Anahuac  might  pafs  from  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  into  the  northern  parts  of  America,  or 
rather  from  the  molt  eaftern  parts  of  Afia  to  the  molt 
wefterly  part  of  America.  This  opinion  is  fupported  by 
the  general  tradition  of  thofe  nations,  which  allerts  that 
their  anceftors  came  into  Anahuac  from  the  countries  of 
the  N.  and  N.W. ; by  the  remains  of  many  ancient  edifices 
built  by  thefe  people  in  their  migrations,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon belief  of  the  people  in  the  north  ; and  alfo,  by  fome 
ancient  paintings  of  the  Toltecas,  which  reprefeuted  the 
migration  of  their  anceftors  through  Afia  and  the  northern 
countries  of  America.  This  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  firlt 
peopling  of  America,  has  derived  confirmation  from  fome  mo- 
dern dilcoveries,  which  have  afeertained  the  near  approach  of 
the  inoft  eafterly  coalt  of  America  to  the  moft  calterly  part 
of  Afia  ; fo  that  if  they  were  not,  in  fome  remote  age,  conti- 
guous, a paffage  from  the  one  coaft  to  the  other  might  be 
eafily  effected.  The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  the  new 
world,  it  is  faid,  palled  thither  by  land  ; and  this  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  preiumption  that  the  two  continents  were 
formerly  united,  which  is  adopted  by  Acofta,  Grotius, 
Buffon,  and  other  perfons  ©f  eltablilhed  leputation,  Cla- 
vigero conjedlures,  that  there  was  formerly  a great  tradl  of 
land  which  united  the  now  moft  eaftern  part  of  Brazil  to 
the  moll  wellern  part  of  Africa  ; and  that  this  whole  fpace 
of  land  may  have  been  lunk  by  fome  violent  earthquakes, 
leaving  only  fome  traces  of  it  in  the  ifles  of  Cape  de  Verd, 
Fernando  de  Norona,  Afcenfion,  St.  Matthew,  and  others, 
as  well  as  many  fand  banks  difeovered  by  different  naviga- 
tors. However  this  be,  the  Toltecas  being  banilhed,  as  they 
tell  us,  from  their  own  country  Huehuetapallan,  fuppofed 
to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  Tollan,  from  which  they  derived 
their  name,  and  fituated  to  the  N.W.  of  Mexico,  they  be- 
gan their  journey  in  the  year  i “ Tecpatl,’’  that  is  596  of 
our  era.  In  every  place  to  which  they  came,  they  remained 
no  longer  than  they  liked  it,  or  could  be  accommodated 
with  provifions  ; if  they  determined  to  make  a longer  ftay, 
they  eredled  houfes,  and  fowed  the  land  with  corn,  cotton, 
and  other  plants,  the  feeds  of  which  they  carried  with 
them  for  thefupplyof  their  wants.  In  this  migrating  man- 
ner they  travelled  fouthward  for  104  years,  till  they  arrived 
at  a place  which  they  calied  “ Tollantzinco,’’  about  50  miles 
E.  ot  the  fpot,  where,  fome  centuries  after,  was  founded  the 
famous  city  ©f  Mexico.  In  this  country,  however,  they  did 
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not  choofe  to  fettle,  although  the  climate  was  mild  and  the 
foil  fruitful ; but  in  about  twenty  years  after,  they  removed 
about  40  miles  to  the  W.  where,  along  the  banks  of  a river, 
they  founded  the  city  of  Tollan,  or  Tula,  after  the  name 
of  their  native  country.  That  city,  fuppofed  to  be  the  oldeft 
in  Anahuac,  and  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of 
•Mexico,  was  the  capital  of  the  Toltecan  kingdom,  and  the 
court  of  their  kings.  This  monarchy  began,  as  it  is  faid, 
in  the  year  8,  “ Acad,-’  that  is,  607  of  the  Chriftian  era, 
and  lafted  384  years.  The  Toltecas  were  the  moll  cele- 
brated people  of  Anahuac  for  their  fuperior  civilization,  and 
(kill  in  the  arts  ; whence  it  has  been  common  in  after  ages 
to  didinguifh  the  molt  remarkable  artills  in  an  honourable 
manner,  by  the  appellation  of  Toltecas.  They  always 
lived  in  fociety,  coliefted  ir.to  cities,  under  the  government 
of  kings  and  regular  laws.  They  were  not  very  warlike, 
and  lefs  turned  to  the  exercife  of  arms  than  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts.  The  nations  that  have  fucceeded  them 
have  acknowledged  themfelves  indebted  to  the  Toltecas  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  grain,  cotton,  pepper, 
and  other  moll  ufeful  fruits.  Bolides  the  arts  which  arc 
dictated  by  neceffity,  they  praftifed  thofe  which  adminider 
to  luxury.  They  had  the  art  of  calling  gold  and  filver,  and 
melting  them  to  whatever  form  they  pleafed,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  for  the  cutting  cl  all  kinds  of  gems  ; but 
nothing  raifed  their  character  fo  high  as  their  having 
been  the  inventors,  or  at  ieait  the  reformers  of  that  fyllem 
for  the  arrangement  of  time,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  Anahuac.  It  is  faid,  that  obferving  in 
their  own  country,  how  the  folar  year  exceeded  the  civil 
one  by  which  they  reckoned,  about  fix  hours,  they  regu- 
lated it  by  interpofing  the  intercalary  day  once  in  four 
years,  which  they  did  more  than  100  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian era.  Their  religion,  indeed,  was  idolatrous,  and  they 
anpear,  by  their  hiftory,  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the 
greated  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  Mexicans.  During 
the  four  centuries  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Toltecas,  they 
multiplied  exceedingly,  extending  their  population  every 
way  in  numerous  and  large  cities,  but  their  circumllances 
changed,  when  in  the  firll  year  of  the  reign  of  Topiltzin, 
they  fuffered  for  want  of  rain  and  the  productions  of  the 
foil,  and  a great  part  of  the  nation  died  by  famine  and  fick 
nefs.  Topiltzin  died  in  the  fecond  year  “ Tecpatl,”  i.  e 
1052  of  the  vulgar  era,  and  with  him  the  Toltecan  mo- 
narchy terminated.  The  wretched  remains  of  the  nation 
fought  new  abodes  ; fome  removed  to  Yucatan,  fame  to 
Guatemala,  and  fome  remained  in  the  kingdom  of  Tula, 
and  difperfed  themfelves  in  the  vale  where  Mexico  was 
afterwards  founded.  After  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Toltecas, 
for  the  fpace  of  one  century,  the  land  of  Anahuac  remained 
folitary  and  almoll  entirely  depopulated,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Chachemecas.  Thefe  came  originally  from  the  northern 
countries.  Their  native  country  was  called,  according  to 
their  account,  “ Amaquemecan,”  where,  as  they  fay,  dif- 
ferent monarchs  ruled  their  nation  for  many  years.  In  the 
charadler  of  thefe  people  a certain  degree  of  civilization  was 
blended  with  many  traits  of  barbarity.  They  had  didinc- 
tions  between  the  nobility  and  commonalty,  and  the  ple- 
beians were  accuftomed  to  reverence  thofe  whofe  birth, 
merit,  or  favour  with  the  prince  raifed  them  above  the  other 
ranks.  They  dwelt  together  in  communities  in  places  com- 
pofed,  as  it  is  probable,  of  poor  huts  ; but  they  neither 
pra&ifed  agriculture,  nor  thofe  arts  which  accompany  civil 
life.  They  lived  on  game,  and  fruits,  and  roots,  which  the 
earth  fpomaneoufly  produced.  Their  clothing  was  the  (kins 
of  beads,  and  their  arms,  the  bow  and  arrow.  Their 
religion  confided  of  the  Ample  wordiip  of  the  fun,  to 


which  pretended  divinity  they  offered  herbs  and  flowers 
which  they  found  fpriuging  in  the  fields.  One  of  their 

princes  was  fent  by  Xolotl,  his  father,  to  furvey  the 
country  : and  at  length  Xolotl  determined  to  edablifh  him- 
felf  in  Tenaynca,  a place  fix  miles  diflant  from  the  feite  of 
Mexico  towards  the  N.,  and  didributed  his  people  among 
the  neighbouring  lands.  In  procefs  of  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  Toltecan  families,  encouraged  inter- 
marriages and  alliances  with  them,  and  from  them  acquired 
the  arts  of  agriculture,  the  manner  of  digging  metals,  the  art 
of  cading  them,  and  alfo  of  cutting  dones,  fpinning  and 
weaving  cotton,  and  of  other  things,  which  contributed  to 
improve  their  means  of  fubfiftence,  their  clothing,  then- 
habitations,  and  their  manners.  Xolotl  obtained  from  time 
to  time  an  acceflion  of  new  fettle^s ; among  whom  were 
fome  of  didinguifhed  rank  and  charadler  ; and  particularly 
three  princes,  to  two  of  whom  he  gave  his  two  daughters  in 
marriage.  When  this  ceremony  had  taken  place,  he  divided 
his  kingdom  into  feveral  didindl  dates,  and  afligned  the  pof- 
feffiou  of  them  to  his  fons-in-law,  and  the  other  nobles  of  each 
nation.  The  population  daily  increafed,  and  with  it  the 
civilization  of  the  people  ; but  ambition  began  to  produce 
injurious  effedls,  and  Xolotl,  who  had  hitherto  governed  with 
mildnefs,  was  obliged  to  recur  to  the  punifhment  of  fome  rebels 
with  death.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  Xolotl,  he  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Nopaltzin  II. ; and  upon  his  death  his  fon, 
Tlotzin  III.  afeended  the  throne;  and  the  fuccefiion  con- 
tinued in  his  family ; according  to  the  following  lid  of 
Chachemecan  kings. 


Xolotl  began  to  reign  in  the 

■ 1 2th  century. 

Nopaltzin 

13  th 

Tlotzin  ... 

14th 

Quinatzin 

14th 

Techotlalla 

14th 

Ixtlilochitl  in  the  year 

1406 

Nezahualcoyotl  - 

1426 

Nezahualpolli 

1470 

Cacamatzin 

1516 

Cuicuitzcatzin  - 

1520 

Coanacotzin 

1520 

Such  is  the  fuccefiion  of  Chachemecan  kings,  till  their 
monarchy  terminated.  The  Otomies  are  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mod  numerous  nations  which  fettled  in  the  country 
of  Anahuac  : they  were  a rude  and  barbarous  people,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  kings  they  were  treated  as  Haves.  An- 
ciently they  were  renowned  for  their  dexterity  in  the  chace  ; 
at  prefent  they  traffic  in  coarfe  cloths  for  the  drefs  of  the 
other  Indians.  The  Tarafcas,  who  occupied  the  extenfive, 
rich,  and  pleafant  country  of  Michuacan,  fettled  many 
cities  and  villages ; and  their  kings  were  rivals  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  had  frequent  wars  with  them.  Thefe  were 
idolatrous,  but  lefs  cruel  in  their  worfhip  than  the  Mexicans. 
Their  language  is  copious,  fweet,  and  fonorous.  Befides 
other  nations,  which  fettled  in  and  near  the  vale  of  Mexico, 
the  mod  renowned  and  the  mod  fignalized  in  the  hidory  of 
Mexico,  were  thofe  vulgarly  called  the  Nahuatlacas.  They 
confided  of  feven  tribes,  who  fettled  in  Anahuac  after  the 
Chachemecas.  The  Aztecas,  or  Mexicans,  were  the  lad 
people  who  fettled  in  Anahuac.  Till  about  the  year  1160 
of  the  vulgar  era,  they  lived  in  Aztlan,  a country  fuuated 
to  the  N.  of  the  gulf  of  California.  They  left  their  country, 
as  it  has  been  faid,  at  the  indigation  of  a perfon  of  great 
authority  among  them,  to  whofe  opinion  they  all  paid  great 
deference.  He  was  led  to  this  refolution  by  the  fanciful 
interpretation  of  the  chirping  of  a bird  ; but  whatever  was 
the  motive  of  the  migration  of  the  Aztecas,  they  left  their 
country  at  the  time  above-mentioned.  After  various  delays 
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in  the  courfe  of  their  peregrination,  they  at  length  arrived 
to  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Tezeuco,  and  near  the  fcite 
of  Mexico.  Here  they  fuffered  various  perfecutions  and 
diftrefles  ; they  engaged  in  a conflict  with  fome  enemies, 
whom  they  vanquilhed,  and,  returning  to  the  place  of  their 
refidence,  they  ere&ed  an  altar  to  their  tutelary  god. 
When  they  fixed  upon  the  fpot,  on  which  they  determined 
to  ere£t  their  city,  they  built  a temple  to  their  god,  and 
confecrated  it  by  the  effufiion  of  human  blood.  Around 
the  fanftuary  of  their  god  they  conftru&ed  wretched  huts 
of  reeds  and  rufhes,  being  at  that  time  deftitute  of  other 
materials  ; and  they  called  it  Mexico,  which  denomination, 
being  taken  from  the  name  of  its  tutelar  god,  fignifies  place 
of  Mexitli,  or  Huitzilopochtli,  as  he  had  both  thefe  names. 
There  are  other  etymologies  of  this  name.  (See  Mexico.) 
The  foundation  of  this  city  was  laid  in  the  year  2,  Calli, 
correfponding  with  the  year  1325  of  the  vulgar  era.  Until 
the  year  1352,  the  Mexican  government  was  ariftocratical ; 
the  whole  nation  paying  obedience  to  a certain  body,  com- 
pofed  of  perfons  the  moft  refpeftable  for  their  nobility  and 
wifdom  ; but  at  this  time  they  imitated  the  example  of  their 
neighbours,  and  for  greater  fecurity  from  their  enemies, 
formed  their  little  ftate  into  a monarchy ; and  the  election 
fell,  by  common  confent,  on  Acamapitzin,  who  was  one  of 
the  moft  famous  and  prudent  perfons  then  living  amongft 
them.  This  monarch  governed  the  city,  which  compre- 
hended at  that  time  the  whole  of  his  kingdom,  in  peace  for 
thirty-feven  years.  In  his  time  the  population  increafed, 
buildings  of  ftone  were  conftrufted,  and  thofe  canals,  which 
ferved  as  well  for  the  ornament  of  the  city  as  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  inhabitants,  were  begun.  At  his  death  the 
monarchy,  which  was  ele&ive,  was  transferred  to  his  fon, 
Huitzilihuitl.  After  a reign  of  twenty  years,  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Chimalpopoca,  whofe  premature  death 
made  way  for  the  eledion  of  Itzcoatl,  brother  to  the  two 
preceding  kings,  and  natural  fon  of  Acamapitzin  by  a Have. 
His  government  was  conduded  with  prudence ; he  fubdued 
many  neighbouring  provinces ; and  he  ere6ted  two  temples, 
one  to  the  goddefs  Cihuacoatl,  and  fome  time  afterwards 
another  to  Huitzilopochtli,  the  chief  Mexican  divinity. 
After  a profperous  reign  of  thirteen  years,  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  one  of  his  grandfons,  Montezuma,  who  was 
eleded  with  general  applaufe,  not  lefs  on  account  of  his 
perfonal  virtues,  than  the  important  fervices  which  he  had 
performed  for  his  country.  As  foon  as  he  was  fixed  on  the 
throne,  he  ereded  a famous  temple  in  that  part  of  the  city 
which  was  called  Huitznabuac  ; and  in  rearing  this  mag- 
nificent ftrudure,  he  was  aflifted  with  materials  and  workmen 
by  the  neighbouring  kings,  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance. 
He  then  profecuted  the  conquefts  which  he  had  commenced 
in  the  time  of  his  predeceffor,  and  added  to  the  Mexican 
empire  feveral  diftrids  and  villages.  In  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  correfponding  to  the  year  1446  the  vulgar  era> 
the  city  of  Mexico  was  much  damaged  by  an  inundation 
from  the  adjacent  lake ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  a fimilar 
calamity,  he  caufed  to  be  conftruded  a large  dyke,  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  eleven  cubits  in  breadth,  compofed  of 
two  parallel  palifades,  the  fpace  between  which  was  entirely 
filled  up  with  ftone  and  mud.  The  inundation  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  a famine,  which  was  owing  to  a failure  of  the  har- 
veft  of  maize.  When  the  city  had  recovered  itfelf  from  the 
effeds  of  this  calamity,  Montezuma  renewed  his  conquefts, 
and,  after  a diftinguifhed  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  the 
throne  was  vacated  by  his  death  in  1464,  and  Axayacatl 
was  chofen  to  fucceed  him.  This  king,  having  obtained  a 
iignal  vidory  over  the  inhabitants  of  a neighbouring  province, 
in  1468,  undertook  the  building  of  a temple,  which  he  called 


Coatlan.  The  progrefs  of  his  conquefts  was  interrupted  by 
his  death,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1477.  Tizoc, 
his  elder  brother  and  general  of  the  army,  was  eleded  for  his 
fucceffor  ; but  his  reign  was  fliort  and  undiltmguifhed  by 
any  confiderable  military  exploits.  In  the  5th  year  of  his 
fovereignty  he  waspoifoncd  by  fome  of  his  feudatory  fubjeds, 
A.  D.  1482.  During  his  time,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the* 
crown  had  arrived  to  fuch  a height,  that  he  undertook  to 
conftrud  a temple  to  the  tutelary  god  of  the  nation,  which 
was  to  have  furpafled  in  magnificence  all  the  temples  of  that 
country  ; he  had  prepared  a vaft  quantity  of  materials  for 
this  purpofe,  and  had  adually  begun  the  ftrudure,  when 
death  interrupted  his  projeds.  Ahuitzotl,  the  brother  ef 
the  two  preceding  kings,  a general  of  the  army,  was  chofen 
to  fucceed  him.  The  firft  objed  to  which  his  attention  was 
direded  was  the  completion  of  the  temple,  which  had  been 
defigned  and  begun  by  his  predeceflor.  This  work  was 
diligently  profecuted  for  four  years  ; and  on  occafion  of  his 
confecration  he  is  faid  to  have  facrificed,  as  fome  fay, 
72,344,  and,  according  to  others,  64,060  prifoners.  This 
event  happened  in  i486.  In  the  year  1498,  this  king  oro- 
jeded  to  fupply  the  lake  with  water  from  a fountain  at 
fome  diftance ; and  in  fpite  of  remonftrances  from  thofe 
who  dreaded  an  inundation,  he  perfifted  in  the  execution  of 
his  plan.  The  apprehended  event  occurred,  and  the  city 
was  deluged  with  the  overflowing  water.  This  deluge  was 
fucceeded  by  a famine.  The  laft  years  of  Ahuitzotl  were 
pafled  in  conftant  wars  ; till  at  length,  in  the  year  1502, 
after  a reign  of  about  twenty  years,  he  died.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  Mexicans  were  in  pofleflion  of  all  which 
they  had  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  ce- 
lebrated among  his  countrymen  for  magnificence  and 
liberality.  Having  difeovered  in  the  vale  of  Mexico 
a quarry  of  ftones,  called  tetzoutli,  he  embellilhed  the 
city  with  fo  many  new  and  magnificent  buildings,  that 
it  was  already  become  the  firft  city  of  the  new  world. 
Upon  the  death  of  Ahuitzotl,  Montezuma  was  ele&ed  as 
the  9th  fovereign  of  Mexico.  Beiides  the  valour  which  he 
had  difplayed  in  feveral  battles,  as  general,  he  was  like- 
wife  a prieft,  and  much  venerated  for  his  gravity,  circum- 
fpe&ion,  and  religion.  In  order  to  obtain  vidlims  to  be 
facrificed  at  his  coronation,  he  entered  into  a war  with 
fome  neighbouring  revolters  ; and  the  ceremonies  exhibited 
on  this  occafion  were  fingularly  fplendid  and  magnificent. 
Notwithftanding  a folemn  agreement  concerted  between  the 
nobility  and  plebeians  in  a former  reign  for  chufing  the 
offices  of  ftate,  Montezuma  difplaced  the  latter,  and  required 
that  all  the  fervants  of  his  palace  fhould  be  perfons  of  rank. 
Thefe  were  very  numerous,  and  very  fervile  and  obfequious. 
The  women  who  attended  him  were  alfo  perfons  of  rank, 
and  they  lived  immured  in  a kind  of  feraglio,  where  their 
conduit  was  vigilantly  regarded  ; but  of  thefe  the  king 
retained  thofe  who  pleafed  him,  and  difpofed  of  the  others  as 
a recompence  for  the  fervice  of  his  vaflals.  The  forms  and 
ceremonials  introduced  at  court  were  additional  indications 
of  the  defpotifm  of  Montezuma.  The  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  palaces,  houfes  of  pleafure,  woods,  and 
gardens,  correfponded  to  every  other  circumftance  that 
ferved  to  difplay  the  fplendour  of  his  royal  dignity.  In 
Mexico,  beiides  the  feraglio  for  his  wives,  there  was  lodg- 
ing for  all  his  minifters  and  counfellors,  and  all  the  officers 
of  his  houfhold  and  court,  and  accommodation  for  all 
foreign  lords  and  kings  who  arrived  hither  for  bulinefs 
or  pleafure.  He  had  two  houfes  in  the  city  appro- 
priated to  animals,  one  for  birds  that  did  not  live  by  prey, 
and  another  for  thofe  of  prey,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles. 
The  care  of  the  birds  was  committed  to  300  men,  befides 
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their  phyficians,  who  adminiflered  remedies  to  their  didem- 
pers.  For  the  fupport  of  the  birds  of  prey  jooturkies  were 
killed  daily  ; and  the  wild  beads  were  fed  upon  deer,  rabbits, 
hares,  See.  and  the  intedines  of  human  facrifices.  Monte- 
zuma alfo  colle&ed  for  his  amufement  all  irregularly  formed 
men.  All  his  palaces  were  furrounded  with  pleafant  gar- 
dens, in  which  was  every  kind  of  beautiful  flower,  odorifer- 
ous herb,  and  medicinal  plant.  It  had  likewife  woods  en- 
clofed  with  walls,  and  furnilhed  with  variety  of  game,  in 
which  he  frequently  fported.  In  one  of  the  royal  buildings 
was  an  armoury,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  offenfive  and  defen- 
five  arms : and  he  employed  a number  of  artificers  in  manu- 
fafturing  thefe,  and  alfo  artids,  fuch  as  goldfmiths,  mofaic- 
workmcn,  fculptors,  painters,  and  others  One  whole  dif- 
trift  confided  folely  of  dancing-maders,  who  were  trained 
up  to  entertain  him.  His  zeal  for  religion  was  no  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  than  his  munificence.  He  built  feverel  temples  to 
his  gods,  and  made  frequent  facrifices  to  them,  obferving 
with  punctuality  the  edablifhed  rites  and  ceremonies.  How- 
ever, his  mind  was  totally  debafed,  by  the  vain  fear  of  the 
auguries  and  pretended  o-acles  of  the  falfe  divinities  to  whom 
he  dedicated  temples.  He  was  inexorable  in  punifliing  thofe 
who  refided  his  orders,  or  tranfgrefled  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  he  often  put  the  integrity  of  his  magidrates  to  the 
ted  by  fecret  prefents,  and  if  he  found  them  guilty,  he  in- 
flicted fevere  penalties.  He  was  an  implacable  enemy  to 
idlenefs,  every  fpecies  of  which  he  redrained  or  corrected. 
With  many  good  qualities  which  he  poflefled,  he  blended  a 
difpofition  to  oppreis  his  people  by  the  impofition  of  heavy 
burdens,  in  order  to  fupport  his  own  folly  and  extravagance, 
which  difguded  them  ; notwithflanding  the  liberal  donations 
which  he  bedowed  on  individuals,  and  particularly  on  his 
generals  and  miniilers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  war  againd  the  republic  of 
Tlafcala,  in  which  he  was  unfuccefsful,  he  fubdued  fcveral 
provinces,  and  extended  the  kingdom,  as  it  is  faid,  to  the 
boundaries  of  Nicaragua.  Montezuma,  whofe  fate  was  de- 
cided after  Cortes  took  pofTeffion  of  Mexico,  reigned  almod 
eighteen  years,  and  died  in  June,  1520.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  brother.  Cuitlahuatzin,  or  Guatimozin,  as  he  is  ufually 
called,  who  afcended  the  throne  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
1520,  and  reigned  about  three  months,  when  he  was  taken 
prifoner  and  drangled  by  order  of  Cortes,  becaufe  he  had 
planned  a revolt  after  having  fworn  homage  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  then  king  of  Spain.  His  fucceflor  was  Quauh- 
temotzin,  who  finifhed  his  reign  on  the  13th  of  Augud,  1521, 
having  been  made  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards  jud  as  Mexico 
was  taken.  His  reign  could  not  have  laded  more  than  nine 
or  ten  months. 

Although  Juan  de  Grijalva,  who  was  appointed  by  Ve- 
lafquez  to  the  command  of  a fmail  expedition  for  difcovery, 
confiding  of  four  dups,  and  240  volunteers,  fird  landed  in 
the  territory  of  New  Spain,  on  the  ifland  of  Cozumel  E.  of 
Yucatan,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1518,  and  gave  the  country 
this  appellation,  he  returned  to  Cuba  without  making  any 
confiderable  progrefs  towards  the  reduction  of  it.  Velaf- 
quez,  however,  haftened  his  preparations  for  a new  expedi- 
tion, and  he  appointed  Fernando  Cortes  for  the  commander 
of  it.  Of  this  expedition,  and  the  fuccefsful  ifTue  of  it,  in 
the  capture  of  Mexico,  and  the  fubjugation  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  we  have  given  an  ample  account  under  the  article 
Cortes.  We  (hall  now  avail  ourfeives  of  the  information 
collected  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  relating  to  the  Mexicans  and 
their  empire,  and  at  the  fame  time  introduce  the  occafional 
reflections  of  Clavigero,  Edalla,  and  other  writers.  Lit- 
tle dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  accounts  given  of  the 
policy  and  order  edablifhed  in  the  Mexican  monarchy  by 


Cortes  and  his  adherents.  The  genius  and  manners  of  the 
people  mud  be  inferred  from  incidents,  which  they  occa- 
fionally  mention,  rather  than  from  their  own  deductions  and 
remarks.  The  obfeurity  in  which  the  ignorance  of  its  con- 
querors involved  the  annals  of  Mexico,  was  augmented  by 
the  fuperdition  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  them.  As  the  me- 
mory of  pad  events  was  preferved  among  the  Mexicans  by 
figures  painted  on  fkihs,  or  cotton  cloth,  or  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  the  early  miffionaries  conceiving  them  to  be  monuments 
of  idolatry,  which  ought  to  be  dedroyed,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  converfion  of  the  Indians,  committed  them  to  the 
flames  by  order  of  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  the  fird  bifhop  of 
Mexi -o.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  remote  events,  which 
fuch  rude  monuments  might  furnilh,  was  almod  entirely  lod, 
and  no  information  remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolu- 
tion1' and  policy  of  the  en  pire,  but  fuch  as  was  derived  from 
tradition,  or  from  fome  fragments  of  their  hidorical  paintings, 
that  efcaped  the  barbarous  refearches  of  Zummaraga.  Tra- 
dition, it  is  well  known,  is  a very  unfatisfaCtory  fource  of 
information  with  regard  to  events  long  fince  pad  ; and  the 
Mexican  paintings,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  ferved  as  an- 
nals of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous 
meaning ; and  are  not  worthy  of  that  confidence,  which 
fome  hidorians  of  Mexico,  and  particularly  Clavigero,  have 
repofed  in  them. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Mexicans  themfelves,  their 
empire  was  not  of  long  duration.  Their  country,  as  they 
relate,  and  as  is  evident  from  the  details  which  we  have  al- 
ready given,  was  originally  poflefled,  rather  than  peopled, 
by  fmail  independent  tribes,  whofe  mode  of  life  and  man- 
ners refembled  thofe  of  rude  favages.  However,  at  a pe- 
riod correfponding  to  the  tenth  century  in  the  Chridian 
era,  feveral  tribes  moved  in  fuccefiive  migrations  from  un- 
known regions  towards  the  N.  and  N.W  , and  fettled  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Anahuac,  the  ancient  name  of  New 
Spain.  Some  of  thefe,  more  civilized  than  the  original 
inhabitants,  began  to  form  them  to  the  arts  of  focial 
life.  At  length,  .towards  the  commencement  of  the 
13th  century,  the  Mexicans,  a people  more  polifhed  than 
any  of  the  former,  advanced,  as  we  have  already  dated, 
from  the  border  of  the  Californian  gulf,  and  took  pofieffion 
of  the  plains  adjacent  to  a great  lake  near  the  centre  of  the 
country.  After  refiding  there  about  50  years,  they  founded 
a town,  fince  known  by  the  name  of  Mexico,  which  after- 
wards became  very  confiderable.  The  Mexicans,  long  after 
they  were  edablifhed  in  their  new  pofleflions,  continued,  like 
other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unacquainted  with  regal 
dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  conduced  in 
war,  by  fuch  as  were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  on  account  of 
their  wifdom  or  valour.  Among  them,  as  in  other  dates 
whofe  power  and  territories  become  extenfive,  the  fupreme 
authority  at  lad  centered  in  a Angle  perfon  ; and  when  the 
Spaniards,  under  Cortes,  invaded  the  country,  Montezuma 
was  the  ninth  monarch  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican  feeptre, 
not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  eleCtion.  Such  is  the  tra- 
ditional account  given  by  the  Mexicans  themfelves,  of  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  their  empire ; and  its  duration  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fhort.  From  the  tirfl  migration  of  their 
parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon  little  more  than  300  years  : 
and  from  the  edablifhment  of  monarchical  government  not 
above  130  years,  as  fome  fay,  or,  according  toothers,  197 
years,  hadelapfed.  Allowing  it  a duration  correfponding  te 
the  Spanifh  accounts  of  its  civilization,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how,  among  a people  who  poflefled  the  art  of  recording 
events  by  pictures  ; and  who  confidered  it  as  an  eflential  part 
of  their  national  education,  to  teach  their  children  to  repeat 
the  hidorical  fongs  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  an- 
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ceftors,  the  knowledge  of  pad  tranfa&ions  (hould  be  fo 
limited.  But  adopting  their  own  fyftem  with  regard  to  the 
antiquity  of  their  nation,  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  account  ei- 
ther for  that  improved  date  of  fociety,  or  for  the  extenfive 
dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained  when  it  was 
firff  vifited  by  the  Spaniards.  The  recent  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  feems  to  bea  drong  prefumption  of  forne  exaggera- 
tion in  the  fplendid  defcriptions  which  have  been  given  of 
their  government  and  manners.  In  the  hidory  of  the  Mexi- 
cans fome  fa&s  occur,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  that  fugged  an 
idea  of  confiderable  progrefs  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  and  others  which  feem  to  indicate  that  it  had  advanced 
but  little  beyond  the  favage  tribes  around  it.  Our  hif- 
torian  of  America  has  dated  thefe  fafts.  The  right  of  pri- 
vate property  was  perfectly  underdood,  and  eftablilhed  in  its 
full  extent.  Real  and  moveable  pofl’effions,  property  in  land 
and  in  goods,  were  accurately  didinguilhed  ; and  both  might 
be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another  by  fale  or  barter  ; 
or  both  might  defcend  by  inheritance.  Every  perfon,  who 
could  be  denominated  a freeman,  had  property  in  land  ; which 
was  held  by  various  tenures.  Some  peffeffed  it  in  full  right, 
and  it  defcended  to  their  heirs  ; the  title  of  others  was  at- 
tached to  the  office  or  dignity  which  they  retained.  Thefe 
two  modes  of  occupying  land  were  deemed  noble,  and  be- 
longed to  citizens  of  the  highed  clafs.  But  the  tenure 
by  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  held  was  of  a very 
different  kind.  In  every  dillridt  a certain  quantity  of  land 
was  meafured  out,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families. 
This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labours  of  the  whole  ; its 
produce  was  depolited  in  a common  warehoufe,  and  divided 
among  them  according  to  their  refpedlive  exigencies.  The 
members  of  the  “ Calpullee,”  or  affociations,  could  not 
alienate  their  ffiare  of  the  common  edate  ; it  was  an  indivifi- 
ble  permanent  property,  dedined  for  the  fupport  of  their  fa- 
milies. Whild  the  territory  of  the  date  was  thus  distri- 
buted, every  man  had  an  intered  in  its  welfare,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  individual  was  connected  with  the  public 
fecurity. 

Another  circumdance  that  deferves  to  be  mentioned  was 
the  magnitude  and  number  of  their  cities.  In  a rude  date 
of  fociety,  men  have  no  very  operative  inducements  to  crowd 
together.  From  choice,  and  alfo  from  neceffity,  they  live 
difperfed.  But  when  the  Spaniards  entered  New  Spain,  they 
were  altonifhed  to  find  the  natives  affembled  in  towns  which 
refembled  in  their  extent  thofe  of  Europe.  Zempoalla, 
though  a town  of  the  fecond  or  third  fize,  excited  their  ad- 
miration, and  they  compared  it  to  cities  of  the  greated  note 
in  their  own  country.  But  when  they  afterwards  became  ac- 
quainted with  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and 
Mexico  itfelf,  their  adonidiment  increafed,  and  they  were 
led  to  entertain  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  populoufnefs 
bordering  on  what  is  incredible.  Cortes  and  his  compa- 
nions, little  accudomed  to  edimate  and  compute  the  number 
of  people  in  fuch  cities,  and  drongly  tempted  to  magnify, 
in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  difeoveries  and  con- 
queds,  might  have  been  betrayed  into  error,  and  might  have 
raifed  their  defcriptions  confiderably  above  the  truth.  Dr. 
Robertfon  therefore  conceives,  that  abatements  ought  to  be 
made  in  their  calculations  ot  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  Mexican  cities,  fo  that  the  dandard  of  their  population 
ffiould  be  fixed  much  lower  than  they  have  done  ; neverthe- 
lefs  our  author  acknowledges  that  they  are  cities  of  fuch 
eonfequence  as  are  not  to  be  found  but  among  people  who 
have  made  fome  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  focial  life. 

Another  circumdance  that  ought  to  be  regarded  is 
the  feparation  of  profeffions,  which  is  a fymptom  of  im- 
provement. The  favage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrow, 


rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  the  affidance  of 
any  perfon  more  fkiltul  than  himfelf : but  in  proportion  as 
refinement  fpreads,  the  didin&ion  of  profeffions  increafes, 
and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  minute  fubdi- 
vifions.  Among  the  Mexicans,  this  feparation  of  the  arts 
had  taken  place  to  a very  confiderable  degree.  The  func- 
tions of  the  mafon,  the  weaver,  the  goldfmith,  the  painter, 
and  of  feveral  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by  different 
perfons. 

The  didinftion  of  ranks  edablilhed  in  the  Mexican  empire 
is  another  circumdance  that  merits  attention.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  was  in  a mod  humiliating  date.  Some, 
denominated  “ Mayeques,”  were  attached,  as  it  were,  to 
the  foil,  and  conveyed  with  the  lands  on  which  they  were 
fettled  ; others  felt  the  utmod  rigour  of  domeltic  fervitude  ; 
and  they  were  held  in  fuch  low  edimation,  that  a perfon  who 
killed  one  of  thefe  flaves  was  not  fubje£ted  to  any  punilhment. 
Even  thofe  confidered  as  freemen  were  treated  by  their 
haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  fpecies.  The  nobles, 
pcffeffed  of  ample  territories,  were  divided  into  various 
claffes,  to  which  peculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged.  Some 
of  thefe  titles  defcended  with  the  lands  from  father  to  fon 
in  perpetual  fucceffion.  Others  were  annexed  to  particular 
offices,  or  conferred,  during  life,  as  marks  of  pcrlonal  dif- 
tinttion.  The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extenfive 
power,  and  fupreme  dignity.  The  refpeft  attached  to  thefe 
different  ranks  corresponded  to  their  gradation  of  dignity  ; 
and  this  refpeft,  due  from  inferiors  to  luperiors,  was  fo 
eftablifhed,  that  it  incorporated  with  the  language,  and  in- 
fluenced its  genius  and  idiom.  The  Mexican  tongue 
abounded  in  terms  of  reverence  and  courtefy.  It  is  only  in 
focieties,  which  time  and  the  inllitution  of  regular  govern- 
ment have  moulded  into  form,  that  we  find  fuch  an  orderly 
arrangement  cf  men  into  different  ranks,  and  fuch  nice  atten- 
tion paid  to  their  various  rights. 

The  political  conflitution  cf  the  Mexicans  is  an  objeft  de- 
ferving  of  confideration  ; more  efpecially  as  it  has  been  mif- 
underltood  and  mifreprefented  by  the  Spaniards.  The  af- 
piring  ambition  of  Montezuma  introduced  innovations  upon 
the  Mexican  policy  ; and  introduced  a pure  defpotilm.  He 
diiregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the  privileges  held  molt 
facrcd,  and  reduced  his  fubjedts  of  every  erder  to  the  con- 
dition of  flaves.  The  chiefs  or  nobles  of  the  firlt  rank  wiflied 
to  fhake  off  the  yoke  which  he  had  impofed,  and  in  hopes 
of  recovering  their  rights,  many  of  them  courted  the  pro- 
tection of  Cortes,  and  joined  a foreign  power  ag.unlt  their 
domeltic  oppreffor.  We  mult  therefore  look  back  beyond 
the  reign  of  Montezuma  in  order  to  difeover  tire  form  and 
genius  of  Mexican  policy.  The  body  of  citizens,  called 
nobility,  formed  the  molt  refpedtable  order  in  the  Hate. 
They  were  of  various  ranks,  and  confiderable  with  regard 
to  number.  Of  this  order  there  were  30  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  each  of  whom  had  in  his  territories  about  100,000 
people  ; and  fubordinate  to  thefe,  there  were  about  3000 
nobles  of  a lower  clafs.  The  territories  belonsrinff  to  the 
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chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  hardly  inferior  in  ex- 
tent to.thofeof  the  Mexican  monarch.  Each  of  thefe  pof- 
feffed  complete  territorial  jurifdi&ion,  and  levied  taxes  from 
their  own  vaflals.  But  all  followed  the  ffandard  of  Mexico 
in  war,  ferving  with  a number  of  men  in  proportion  to  llicir 
domain,  and  moll  of  them  paid  tribute  to  its  monarch  as 
their  fuperior  lord. 

Traces  of  feudal  policy,  in  its  moll  rigid  form,  are  dif- 
cernible  in  the  Mexican  conllitution,  exhibiting  its  dillin- 
guifhing  charadlerillics,  a nobility  poffeffing  almoff  inde- 
pendent authority,  a people  depreffed  into  the  lowed:  ftate 
of  fubjeftion,  and  a king  entrulted  with  the  executive  power 
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of  the  Sate.  Bat  the  jurifdi&ion  of  its  crown  was  very 
limited,  and  all  real  and  effective  authority  was  retained  by 
the  Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands.  Without  their  con- 
fent  the  king  could  undertake  no  meafure  of  importance. 
At  firlt  they  elected  the  king,  and  afterwards  the  choice  was 
committed  to  fix  electors,  of  whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezcuco 
andTacuba  were  two.  Their  choice  was  guided  by  a view 
to  the  adlivity  and  valour  of  their  prince  more  than  to  the 
order  of  birth  ; fo  that  collaterals  of  mature  age  or  diftin- 
guifhed  merit  were  often  preferred  to  thofe  who  were  nearer 
the  throne  in  direft  defeent.  Thus  the  Mexicans  fecured  a 
fticceflion  of  able  and  warlike  princes,  who  raifed  their  em- 
pire in  a fhort  period  to  that  extraordinary  height  of  power, 
which  it  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in  New  Spain. 
The  monarchs,  reftrained  at  firlt,  gradually  advanced  in 
power  and  in  the  fplendour  of  their  government,  a Itriking 
inllanceof  which  was  prefented  to  the  view  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Montezuma’s  court  ; but  it  was  not  merely  in  a parade  of 
royalty  that  the  Mexican  monarchs  exhibited  their  power  ; 
they  manifefted  it  more  beneficially  in  the  order  and  regu- 
larity with  which  they  conduced  the  internal  adminillration 
and  police  of  their  dominions.  Their  attention  in  providing 
for  the  fupport  of  government  was  no  lefs  fagacious  than  the 
adtual  adminillration  of  it.  Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon 
the  acquifition  of  induftry,  and  upon  commodities  of  every 
kind  expofedto  fale  in  the  public  markets  ; thefe  taxes  were 
equally  laid,  and,  as  the  uie  of  money  was  unknown,  they 
were  paid  in  kind.  The  internal  police  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire extended  to  the  appointment  of  couriers  for  conveying 
intelligence,  to  the  itrudture  and  government  of  the  capital, 
to  its  accommodation  with  water  by  means  of  aquedudts, 
and  to  a variety  of  other  circumllances  refpedting  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants.  The  attention  that 
was  manifelled  in  regulations  of  this  kind  was  fuch  as  po- 
liced nations  have  been  late  in  acquiring  and  exerciling. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts  is  alleged 
as  a farther  decilive  proof  of  their  fuperior  refinement  ; hut 
on  this  fubjedt  fome  Spanifli  authors  have  been  charged  with 
exaggeration.  The  Mexican  paintings  which  fome  have  ex- 
travagantly extolled  arc  reprefented  by  others  as  uncouth 
delineations  of  common  cbjedts,  or  very  coarfe  images  of  the 
human  and  other  forms,  devoid  of  grace  and  propriety.  In 
the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  are  (hewn  fuits 
of  armour,  which  are  called  Montezuma’s  ; they  are  com- 
pofed  of  thin  lacquered  copper-plates.  Dr.  Robertfon  fays, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  intelligent  judges,  thefe  •are  evidently 
■eaftern.  Clavigero,  with  great  ardour,  and  not  without 
fome  rudenefs  of  attack  on  the  learned  hiltorian,  maintains 
that  thefe  are  really  Mexican  ; becaufe  we  are  certain,  from 
the  teftimony  of  all  the  writers  of  Mexico,  that  thofe  nations 
ufed  fuch  plates  of  copper  in  war,  and  that  they  covered  their 
brealts,  their  arms  and  thighs  with  them,  to  defend  them- 
felves  from  arrows  ; whereas  we  do  not  know  that  fuch  were 
ever  in  ufe  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  ides,  to 
which  Dr.  R.  refers  them,  or  among  any  other  people  who 
li'ad  commerce  with  them.  The  Mexicans,  fays  Clavigero, 
could  boall  of  many  inventions  worthy  of  immortalizing 
their  name,  fuch  as,  befides  thofe  of  calling  metals  and  mo- 
iaic  works  ot  feathers  and  (hells,  the  art  of  making  paper, 
thofe  of  dyeing  with  indelible  colours,  fpinning  and 
weaving  the  finell  hair  of  the  rabbits  and  hares,  making  razors 
of  a ltone  called  “ itztli,”  which  they  manufactured  with 
fuch  expedition,  that  in  an  hour  an  artift  could  finilh  more 
than  ioo,  making  beautiful  looking-glades  of  this  Hone  fet 
with  gold,  the  cutting  and  polifhing  of  gems,  breeding  of  the 
cochineal,  and  making  ufe  of  its  colour,  preparing  of  cement 
for  the  pavements  of  their  houfes,  &c.  See.  Their  potters 
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were  famous  ; and  their  carpenters  wrought  feveral  kinds  of 
wood  with  inftruments  made  of  copper.  They  had  alfo 
various  manufadlures  of  cloth,  ufing  cotton  for  wool,  fea- 
thers for  filk,  vuth  the  hair  of  the  rabbit  and  hare,  for  lint 
and  hemp,  icxotl,  or  mountain-palm,  &c. 

In  the  wooden  prints  or  copper-plates  of  their  paintings, 
that  have  been  publilhed  by  various  authors,  every  figure  of 
men,  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every  reprefentation  of 
inanimate  nature,' is  extremely  rude  and  awkward.  But 
though  the  Mexican  paintings  may  be  ranked  low,  as  works 
of  art,  they  may  be  regarded  in  a higher  point  of  view, 
when  confidered  as  the  records  of  their  country,  as  hiltorical 
monuments  of  its  policy  and  tranfadlions  ; and  they  become 
interefting  objedls  of  attention.  Of  their  pidture  writing 
fome  lingular  fpecimens  have  been  preferved.  The  mod  va- 
luable of  thefe  have  been  publilhed  by  Purchas  in  66  plates, 
and  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firft  contains  the  hiftory 
of  the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs.  The  fecond 
is  a tribute-roll,  reprefenting  what  each  conquered  town  paid 
into  the  royal  treafury.  The  third  is  a code  of  their  inlti- 
tutions,  domedic,  political,  and  military.  Another  fpecimen 
of  Mexican  painting  has  been  publilhed  in  32  plates  by  the 
archbilhop  of  Toledo.  The  llyle  of  painting  is  the  fame 
in  all ; they  reprefent  things  not  words  ; exhibiting  images 
to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  underllanding ; and  they  may, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  the  earlied  and  mod  imperfedt 
elTay  of  men  in  their  progrefs  towards  difeovering  the  art  of 
writing.  The  plates  already  mentioned  indicate  fome  ap- 
proach to  the  plain  and  fimple  hieroglyphic,  where  fome 
principal  part  or  circumdance  in  the  fubjedt  is  made  to  Hand 
lor  the  whole  ; and  the  Mexicans  feem  alfo  to  have  advanced 
farther  towards  the  ufe  of  the  more  figurative  and  fanciful 
hieroglyphics.  In  order  to  deferibe  a monarch,  who  had 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  force  of  arms,  they  painted  a 
target  ornamented  with  darts,  and  placed  it  between  him  and 
tliofe  towns  which  he  fubdued.  For  the  notation  of  num- 
bers the  Mexican  painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or 
“ ligns  of  convention  by  means  of  which  they  computed 
the  years  of  the  reigns  of  their  kings,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treafury.  The  figure  of 
a circle  reprefented  unit,  and  in  fmall  numbers  the  compu- 
tation was  made  by  repeating  it.  Larger  numbers  were  ex- 
pelled by  a peculiar  mark,  and  they  had  fuch  as  denoted 
all  integral  numbers,  from  20  to  80,000.  Though  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  had  a long  courfe  farther  to  purfue 
from  the  delineation  of  real  objedls  to  the  funplicity  and  eafe 
of  alphabetical  writing. 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  confidered  as  a 
more  decilive  evidence  of  their  progrefs  in  improvement. 
They  divided  their  year  into  18  months,  each  confiding  of 
20  days,  amounting  in  all  to  360.  But  as  they  obferved 
that  the  courfe  of  the  fun  was  not  completed  in  that  time, 
they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  Thefe  were  termed  “ fu- 
pernumerary”  or  “ walte”  days;  and  as  they  did  not  be- 
long to  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  nor  facred  rite  per- 
formed on  them,  but  they  were  devoted  wholly  to  feltivity 
and  paitime.  It  appears,  fays  Clavigero,  from  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Mexicans,  that  they  not  only  counted  363  days 
to  the  year,  but  that  they  alfo  knew  the  excefs  of  about  fix 
hours  in  the  folar  above  the  civil  year,  and  remedied  the  dif- 
ference between  them  by  means  of  13  intercalary  days,  which 
they  added  to  their  century  of  52  years.  The  names  of  their 
18  months  were  taken  both  from  the  employments  and  fef- 
tivals  which  occurred  in  them,  and  alfo  from  the  accidents 
of  the  feafon  which  attended  them.  The  Mexicans,  in  order 
to  reprefent  a month,  painted  a circle  or  wheel,  divided  into 
20  figures,  iignifying  20  days.  To  reprefent  a year  they 
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painted  another,  which  they  divided  into  18  figures  of  the 
1 8 months,  and  frequently  painted  within  the  wheel  the 
image  of  the  moon.  The  century  was  reprefented  by  a wheel 
divided  into  52  figures,  or  rather  by  four  figures  which  were 
13  times  defigned.  They  ufed  to  paint  a ferpent  twilled 
about  the  wheel,  which  pointed  out,  by  four  twills  of  its 
body,  the  four  principal  winds,  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
four  periods  of  13  years.  See  figures  of  thefe  wheels  in 
Clavigero’s  Hid.  of  Mexico. 

Such  are  the  principal  fadls  that  indicate  the  progrefs  of 
the  Mexicans  towards  civilization.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  feveral  circumftatices  which  ferve  to  (hew  that  their 
chara&er,  and  many  of  their  inllitutions  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  thofe  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America.  Their 
wars,  like  thofe  of  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  were  con- 
tinual and  ferocious  ; and  even  in  their  civil  inllitutions  we 
difcover  traces  of  that  barbarous  difpofition  which  their 
fyllem  of  war  infpired.  Their  funeral  rites  were  not  lefs 
fanguinary  than  thofe  of  the  moll  favage  tribes  ; fo  that  upon 
the  death  of  any  dillinguilhed  perfonage,  efpecially  the  em- 
peror, a number  of  his  attendants  werechofen  to  accompany 
him  into  the  other  world  ; and  thefe  unfortunate  vidlims 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  fame 
tomb.  Their  agriculture  was  in  a very  imperfedl  date,  fo 
that  they  were  often  conllrained  to  live  on  the  fpontaneous 
produflions  of  the  earth.  The  difficulty  of  rearing  a numerous 
family,  induced  the  Mexican  women  to  keep  the  children  at 
the  breall  for  feveral  years,  during  which  time  they  did  not 
cohabit  with  their  hulbands.  Clavigero,  however,  afferts, 
that  the  Mexicans  not  only  cultivated  molt  diligently  all  the 
lands  of  their  empire,  but  by  wonderful  exertions  of  indullry, 
created  to  themfelves  new  territory  for  cultivation,  by  form- 
ing thofe  floating  fields  and  gardens  on  the  water,  which 
have  been  highly  celebrated  by  Spaniards,  and  other  fo- 
reigners, and  are  Hill  the  admiration  of  all  who  fail  upon 
their  lakes.  They  had  not  only,  fays  this  writer,  all  the 
plants  which  were  necefiary  for  food,  for  clothing,  and  me- 
dicine, but  likewife  the  flowers  and  other  vegetables  which 
contributed  iolely  to  luxury  and  pleafure,  were  plenteoully 
cultivated  by  them.  Cortes,  in  a letter  to  Charles  V.,  dated 
Od.  1320,  fays,  “the  multitude  of  inhabitants  in  thefe 
countries  i6  fo  great,  that  there  is  not  a foot  of  land  left 
uncultivated.” 

Although  the  Mexican  empire  was  extenfive,  the  Spanilh 
hiftorians  have  enlarged  it  far  beyond  its  true  boundaries,  and 
they  have  reprefented  the  dominion  of  Montezuma  as  ftretch- 
ing  over  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain,  from  the  N.  to  the 
fouthern  ocean.  But  we  have  already  dated  that  many  of 
the  countries  faid  to  have  been  included  in  the  empire  of  the 
Mexicans  did  not  belong  to  it.  The  Otomies  were  an  unci- 
vilized people,  occupying  a mountainous  country.  The 
Chechcmccas,  who  occupied  the  provinces  N.  and  W.  of 
Mexico,  were  a mere  nation  of  hunters.  None  of  thefe  re- 
cognized the  Mexican  monarch  as  their  fuperior.  Tlafcala, 
at  thediftancc  of  21  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
was  an  independent  and  hoftile  republic.  Cholula,  though 
ftill  nearer,  had  been  fubje&ed  but  a flaort  time  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  dillant  30  leagues  from 
Mexico,  was  a feparate  date,  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
Mechoacan,  the  frontier  of  which  extended  within  40  leagues 
of  Mexico,  was  a powerful  kingdom,  remarkable  for  its 
implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican  name-  Thus  limited 
in  its  extent,  its  various  provinces  had  no  confiderable  mutual 
intercourse.  They  had  no  roads  for  facilitating  the  communi- 
cations of  one  dillridl  with  another  infomuch  that  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  attempted  to  penetrate  the  country,  they  were 
under  a ncceffity  ol  opening  their  way  through  forelts  and 
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marfhes.  . As  a farther  proof  of  the  imperfe&ion  of  their 
commercial  intercourle,  it  has  been  alleged  that  they  had 
no  money,  or  univerfal  ffandard  by  which  they  might  efli- 
mate  the  value  of  commodities.  Their  trade  was  carried  on 
by  barter,  and  this  affords  an  evidence  of  the  infant  ftate  of 
their  police.  If  by  money  be  underffood  a fign  reprefenting 
the  value  of  all  merchandize,  as  Montefquieu  defines  it,  it  is 
certain,  fays  Clavigero,  that  the  Mexicans,  and  all  other 
nations  of  Anahuac,  except  the  barbarous  Chechemeeas 
and  Otomies,  employed  money  in  their  commerce.  The 
cacao  had  its  fixed  vah’“,  and  was  reckoned  by  numbers j 
but  to  fave  the  trouble  of  counting  it,  when  the  merchandize 
was  of  great  value,  and  worth  many  thoufands  of  the  nuts, 
they  knew  that  every  bag  of  a certain  fize  contained  three 
xiquipibi,  or  24,000  nuis.  There  were  feveral  fpecies  of 
cacao,  fome  of  wliich  were  ufed  in  their  diet  and  beverages, 
but  others  were  in  conllant  circulation  as  money,  and  ufed  in 
no  other  way  than  in  commerce.  In  the  capital  itfelf  of 
Mexico,  where  from  18  to  20,000  crowns  (pefos  fuertesl 
are  annually  coined  in  gold  and  filver, -the  poor  people  it  ill 
make  ufe  of  the  cacao  to  purchafc  fmall  articles  in  the 
market. 

It  has  been  further  argued,  that  their  cities,  though  ex- 
ten  five  and  populous,  feemed  to  have  been  better  adapted  for 
the  habitations  of  men  juft  emerging  from  barbarity,  than 
the  refidence  of  a poliflied  people.  The  ftru&ure  of  the 
houfes,  even  in  Mexico,  was  for  the  mod  part  mean  ; nor 
does  the  fabric  of  their  temples  and  other  public  edifices 
appear  to  have  been  fuch  as  entitled  them  to  the  high  praifes 
bellowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanifli  authors.  Their  edifices 
in  general  appear  to  have  been  meanly  built  with  turf  and 
ftone,  and  thatched  with  reeds  ; nor  have  we  any  fatisfac- 
tory  evidence,  notwithftanding  the  affertion  and  pretended 
evidence  of  Clavigero,  that  they  ufed  lime.  The  great 
temple  of  Mexico  was  a fquare  mound  of  earth,  90  feet 
wide,  partly  faced  with  Hone,  with  a quadrangle  of  30  feet 
at  the  bafe,  on  which  was  a ffirine  of  the  deity,  probably  of 
wood.  The  flairs  were  made  of  large  (tones,  and  confided 
of  1 14  Heps,  each  afoot  high  ; and  at  the  eaftern  extremity 
were  raifed  two  towers  to  the  height  of  56  feet.  Cortes 
affirms,  that  within  the  enclofure  of  the  wall  which  encom- 
pailed  the  temple,  a town  of  500  houfes  might  have  flood. 
Although  their  architecture,  fays  Clavigero,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Europeans,  it  was  certainly 
greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  molt  of  the  people  of  Afia  or 
Africa.  Who  would  form  a comparifon  between  the  houfes, 
palaces,  temples,  ballions,  aquedu&s,  and  roads  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans,  and  the  miferable  huts  of  the  Tartars,  Siberi- 
ans, Arabs,  and  other  wretched  nations  which  live  between 
the  Cape  de  X erd,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  j or  the 
buildings  of  Ethiopia,  of  a great  part  of  India,  and  the  Afi- 
atic  and  African  ifles,  except  thofe  of  Japan  ? The  houfes 
of  the  emperor  and  thofe  of  the  principal  nobilty,  it  has 
been  faid,  exhibited  fome  elegance  of  defign,  and  a com- 
modious arrangement  of  the  apartments  into  which  they 
were  diftributed.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  obferved, 
that  no  remains  of  them  are  vifible,  nor  are  there  any 
ruins,  which  can  juftly  be  confidered  as  monuments  of 
their  ancient  magnificence.  Eitalla,  cited  by  Pinkerton,  ob- 
leryes,  that  thofe  great  palaces,  gardens,  and  temples, 
thofe  immenfe  and  populous  cities  lubjeft  to  Mexico,  and 
whofe  kings  were  tributary  to  Montezuma  ; that  high  and 
vaft  wall  which  divided  the  Mexican  empire  from  the  republic 
of  1 lafeala,  and  the  other  wonders  related  by  hiftorians, 
Ihould  at  leall  have  left  fome  few  ruins  in  teftimony  of  their 
exitlence,  even  granting  that  the  Spaniards  entertained  the 
extravagant  wiffi  of  deftreying,  all,  in  order  that  they  might 
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be  obliged  to  conftru£t,  with  great  labour  and  expence,  other 
edifices  far  inferior. 

The  chief  remaining  antiquities  of  the  Mexicans  appear  to 
be  earthen  ware,  in  which  the  Indians  of  Guadalaxara  and  Me- 
choacan  excel  to  this  day  ; as  the  Tarafcas  of  the  Peribanes, 
in  that  of  japanning,  the  black  colour  lading  as  long  as  the 
wood  itfelf,  while  the  figures  equal  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  artilis, 
and  the  gilding  in  gold  and  filver  is  of  great  luftre  and  perma- 
nency. Dr.  Robertfon  concludes  upon  the  whole,  that  though 
the  llate  of  fociety  in  Mexico  was  confiderably  advanced  be- 
yond that  of  favage  tribes,  yet  with  refpe6t  to  many  parti- 
culars, the  Spanifh  accounts  of  their  progrefs  in  civilization 
and  refinement  appear  to  be  highly  einbellilhed.  At  the  fame 
time  it  is  allowed,  that  the  accounts  given  by  the  Spanifh 
writers  of  the  Mexican  power,  policy,  and  law  ought  not 
to  be  reje&ed,  or  cenfured,  as  the  fictions  of  men  who  wifhed 
to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  the  marvellous. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Mexicans  have  probably 
been  reprefented  as  more  barbarous  than  they  really  were. 
Their  religious  tenets,  and  the  rites  of  their  worfhip,  have 
been  defcribed  as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  degree. 
Religion,  among  the  Mexicans,  was  formed  into  a regular 
fyftem,  with  its  complete  train  of  priefts,  temples,  vic- 
tims, and  feftivals.  From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican 
religion  we  may  form  a juft  conclufion  with  refpeft  to  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  the  people.  The  afpedtof  fu- 
perftition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  The  divi- 
nities were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance. 
The  figures  of  ferpents,  tygers,  and  other  deftrudtive  ani- 
mals, decorated  their  temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle 
that  infpired  their  votaries.  Falls,  mortifications,  and  pe- 
nance, all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  were  the  means  employed  toappeafe  the  wrath 
of  their  gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their 
altars  without  fprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their 
own  bodies.  But  of  all  offerings,  human  facrifices  were 
deemed  the  moft  acceptable.  As  their  religious  belief  was 
blended  with  the  implacable  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  added 
new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought  to 
the  temple,  devoted  as  a vi£lim  to  the  deity,  and  facrificed 
with  rites  no  lefs  folemn  than  cruel.  The  heart  and  head 
were  the  portion  of  the  gods  ; while  the  body  was  refigned 
to  the  captor,  who,  with  his  friends,  feafted  upon  it.  Un- 
der the  impreflion,  thus  produced,  the  fpirit  of  the  Mexi- 
cans was  unfeeling,  and  the  genius  of  their  religion  counter- 
balancing the  influence  of  policy  and  arts,  their  manners, 
inftcad  of  being  foftened,  became  more  fierce.  Although 
the  Mexicans  had  fome  confufed  idea  of  a fupreme,  indepen- 
dent being,  to  whom  fear  and  adoration  were  due,  they  repre- 
fented him  under  no  external  form,  becaufe  they  believed  him 
to  be  invifible,  and  they  named  him  by  the  common  appellation 
of  God,  in  their  language  denominated  “ Teotl and  they 
applied  to  him  certain  epithets  exprefiive  of  grandeur  and 
power.  They  called  him  “ Ipalnemoani,”  i.  e.  he  by  whom 
we  live,  and  “ Tloque  Nahuaque,”  i.  e.  he  who  has  all  in 
himfelf.  But  their  principal  worfhip  feems  to  have  been  di- 
rected to  an  evil  fpirit,  the  enemyof  all  mankind, called  “Tla- 
catecolototl,”  or,  rational  Owl,  and  they  faid  that  he  often 
appears  to  men  for  the  purpofe  of  terrifying  them  or 
doing  them  an  injury.  They  confidered  the  human  foul 
as  immortal,  allowing  immortality  alfo  to  the  fouls  of 
brutes.  They  believed  in  a kind  of  tranfmigration,  and 
thought  that  the  fouls  of  foldiers  who  died  in  battle  or 
in  captivity  among  their  enemies,  and  thofe  of  women  who 
died  in  labour,  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  fun,  to  lead  a life 
of  delight ; but  they  fuppofed  that  after  four  years  of  this 
glorious  life,  they  animated  birds  of  beautiful  feathers  and 


of  fweet  fong,  with  liberty  to  rife  again  to  heaven,  or  to  de- 
fcend  upon  the  earth.  The  fouls  of  inferior  perfons  were 
fuppofed  to  pafsinto  weazels,  beetles,  and  fuch  other  meaner 
animals.  The  fouls  of  thofe  that  were  drowned,  or  flruck 
by  lightning,  of  thofe  who  died  by  dropfy  or  other  difeafes, 
went,  along  with  the  fouls  of  children,  to  a cool  and  delight- 
ful place,  the  refidenee  of  “ Tlalocan,’’  where  they  enjoyed 
the  moft  delicious  repafts.  The  abode  of  thofe  who  fuffered 
2ny  other  kind  of  death  was  the  “ MiCtlan,”  or  hell,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  a place  of  utter  darknefs.  The  Mex- 
icans are  faid  to  have  had  a clear  tradition,  fomewhat  cor- 
rupted by  fable,  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  uni- 
verfal  deluge,  of  the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  of  the  dif- 
perlion  of  the  people  ; and  thefe  events  were  actually  re- 
prefented in  their  pictures. 

Among  all  the  deities  worlhipped  by  the  Mexicans,  which 
were  very  numerous,  there  were  13  principal  or  greater 
gods,  in  honour  of  whom  they  confecrated  that  number. 
The  greateft  god,  after  the  invifible  god  or  fupreme  being, 
was  “ Tezcatlipoca,”  the  god  of  providence,  the  god  of  the 
world,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  maker  of 
all  things.  He  was  always  young,  fo  that  no  length  of 
years  diminilhed  his  power,  and  to  him  it  belonged  to  confer 
benefits  on  the  juft,  and  to  punifti  the  wicked  with  difeafes 
and  other  afflictions.  Among  their  greater  gods  were  alfo 
the  fun  and  moon,  the  god  of  the  air,  “ Tlaloc,”  the  god 
of  water,  to  whom  they  aferibed  the  fertility  of  the  earth 
and  the  protection  of  their  temporal  goods  ; to  him  they 
confecrated  a temple,  and  in  honour  of  him  celebrated  fefti- 
vals every  year  ; the  god  of  fire,  who  was  greatly  revered  in 
the  Mexican  empire  ; “ Centeotl,"  or  goddefs  of  the  earth 
and  of  corn,  who  had  five  temples  in  Mexico  and  three  an- 
nual feftivals  ; the  god  of  hell,  and  his  female  companion, 
much  honoured  by  the  Mexicans ; the  god  of  night,  to 
whom  they  recommended  their  children,  that  they  might 
fleep;  and  “ Mexitli,”  the  god  of  war,  moft  honoured  by  the 
Mexicans  and  regarded  as  their  chief  proteCtor.  There 
were  other  gods  of  commerce,  filhing,  hunting,  &c.  They 
had  alfo  260  gods,  to  whom  they  confecrated  as  many  dajrs. 
The  number  of  images  by  which  the  gods  were  reprefented 
and  worfhipped  in  the  temples,  the  houfes,  the  ftreets,  and 
the  woods,  were  almoft  infinite.  Thefe  images  were  generally 
made  of  clay,  and  certain  kinds  of  wood  and  ftone ; but 
fometimes  of  gold  and  other  metals,  and  fome  of  gems. 
The  moft  extraordinary  idol  of  the  Mexicans  was  that  of 
“ Huitzilopochtli,”  which  was  formed  of  certain  feeds 
parted  together  by  human  blood.  The  divinity  of  thefe 
falfe  gods  was  acknowledged  by  prayers,  kneeling,  and  prof- 
trations,  with  vows,  falls,  facrifices,  and  various  rites. 

In  their  prayers  they  turned  their  faces  towards  theeaft,  and 
their  fanCtuaries  were  conftruCted  with  their  doors  to  the 
weft.  Annexed  to  the  great  temple,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  were  various  other  buildings  ; and  the  temples 
in  the  whole  city  of  Mexico  have  been  reckoned  to  amount 
to  2000,  and  that  of  the  towns  to  360.  Each  temple  had 
its  own  lands  and  poffeflions,  appropriated  to  its  fupport. 
The  number  of  the  priefts  correfponded  with  that  of  the 
gods  and  temples ; among  thefe  there  were  feveral  orders 
and  degrees,  the  chief  of  whom  were  two  high  priefts,  who 
were  confulted  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to  whom  it  belonged 
to  anoint  the  king  after  his  election,  and  to  open  the 
breads  and  take  out  the  hearts  of  the  human  victims,  at  the 
moft  folemn  facrifices.  The  high  priefts  of  Mexico  were 
diftinguifhed  by  a tuft  of  cotton,  hanging  from  their  breads, 
and  at  the  principal  feafts  they  were  dreffed  in  fplendid  ha- 
bits, on  which  were  reprefented  the  infignia  of  the  god 
whofe  feaft  they  celebrated.  All  the  offices  of  religion  were  . 
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divided  among  the  priefts  ; four  times  a day  they  offered  in- 
cenfe  to  the  idols.  The  drefs  of  the  Mexican  prieils  con- 
fided of  a black  cotton  mantle,  which  they  wore  in  form  of  a 
veil  over  their  heads.  They  never  fhaved  themfelves,  fo  that 
the  hair  of  many  of  them  reached  to  their  legs,  and  it  was 
twilled  with  thick  cotton  cords,  and  bedaubed  with  ink. 
The  aullerities  and  voluntary  wounds  of  the  priefts,  their 
filthy  and  poifonous  ointments,  and  their  other  abominable 
rites,  as  they  are  related  by  Clavigero,  form  a fyftem  of 
religion,  if  we  may  thus  profane  the.  name  of  religion,  the 
moll  execrable  that  ever  appeared,  no  lefs  difhonourable  to 
God  than  pernicious  to  man  ; and  it  unqueftionably  does  not 
warrant  our  entertaining  any  very  exalted  notions  of  their 
refinement  and  civilization.  The  human  victims  facriiiccd  at 
the  confecration  of  two  temples  were  12,310  ! 

This  fyftem  is,  as  Pinkerton  very  jultly  obferves,  fo 
totally  unlike  any  that  was  ever  pradliled  in  any  part  of 
Alia,  that  it  affords  a kind  of  prefumption,  either  that  the 
people  were  indigenal,  or  proceeded  from  Africa,  in  which 
alone  (as  among  the  Giagas)  Inch  cruelties  may  be  traced. 
The  Afiatic  religions  feem  to  be  univerfally  mild,  and  even 
gay,  as  natural  in  the  worlhip  of  a being  who  is  benevolence 
itfclf;  whilein  Africa  the  preponderance  of  the  evilfpirit  feems 
to  have  been  acknowledged  by  many  nations.  It  fhould  be 
recolledled,  however,  that  the  Manichean  fyftem  was  not 
reilritled  to  Africa  ; and  that  the  devil,  or  wicked  demon, 
has  had  his  votaries  and  worlhippers  in  Afia,  as  well  as 
Africa ; and  that  the  emigrants  from  thence  might  have 
brought  the  word  part  of  their  fyftem  of  worlhip  along 
with  them.  We  merely  fuggeft,  that  this  circumftance 
affords  no  convincing  evidence  with  regard  to  the  original 
peopling  of  this  part  of  the  world,  or  the  remote  origin  of 
their  anceltors.  We  mull  allow,  that  the  Spaniards  never 
facrificed  more  vidlims  than  the  Mexicans  themfelves  devoted; 
and  “ the  clamours  of  pretended  philofophy  will  often  be 
found  in  oppofition  to  the  real  caufe  of  humanity,  which  it 
afpires  to  defend.  Could  a change  of  manners  have  been 
effedled  without  the  ufe  of  the  fword,  it  would  have  been 
highly  defirable  ; but  the  defign  might  have  been  as  fruitlefs 
as  a fermon  to  a tiger  or  a rattlefnake.  The  cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards  mull,  by  candour,  be  partly  imputed  to  the  pro- 
fufion  of  torture  and  human  blood,  which  every  where  met 
their  eyes  in  this  unhappy  country  ; as  fuch  fcenes  change 
the  very  nature  of  man,  and  inflame  him  like  the  carnage  of 
a battle.”  Pinkerton.  It  Ihould  be  recolledled,  however, 
that  the  Spaniards  had  known  a religion,  and  ought  to  have 
imbibed  its  fpirit,  which  was  moll  juftly  charafterifed  by 
its  divine  founder,  as  “ peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards 
men.” 

The  Mexicans  performed  various  fuperftitious  rites  upon 
the  birth  of  children,  at  their  marriages,  and  at  their  fune- 
rals. The  child  was  bathed,  and  then  the  diviners  were  ccn- 
fulted  as  to  its  future  fortune.  He  was  then  named  ; the  name 
of  boys  being  taken  from  the  fign  of  the  day  on  which  they 
were  born,  or  from  feme  circumllances  attending  the  birth. 
Men  had  often  the  names  of  animals,  and  women  thofe  of 
flowers.  The  furname  was  acquired  from  their  future 
adlions.  The  religious  ceremony  of  bathing  was  followed 
by  a feaft,  when  drinking  was  often  indulged  to  excefg. 
Superftition  had  a great  fhare  in  the  Mexican  marriages;  but 
nothing  occurred  that  was  inconiiftent  with  decency  or 
honour.  Marriage  between  perfons  in  the  firft  degree  of 
confanguinity  was  forbidden,  unlef3  it  was  between  coufins. 
The  parents  were  the  perfons  who  fettled  all  marriages,  and 
none  were  ever  executed  without  their  confent.  The  male  was 
thought  fit  to  form  the  marriage  contrail  at  the  age  of  29  to 
32,  aud  the  female  from  16  to  18  years;  and  before  the  union 


was  concluded,  the  diviners  were  confulted,  who  decided  on 
the  happinefs  or  infelicity  of  the  propofed  match.  If  their 
fentence  was  unpropitious,  the  young  female  was  abandoned, 
and  another  fought.  If  the  fentence  was  favourable,  the 
young  woman  was  demanded  of  her  parents  by  certain 
women,  who  were  held  in  refpeA  and  efteem.  Thcfe  women 
went  at  midnight  to  the  houfe  of  the  parents  with  a prefent, 
and  demanded  the  damfel  in  a humble  and  refpeilful  ftyle. 
After  a few  days,  thefe  women  repeated  their  vifit,  dating 
the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  youth,  and  gaining  information 
what  was  her  fortune.  The  parents  then  founded  the  inclina- 
tions of  their  daughter;  and  in  due  time  a decifive  anfwer  was 
returned.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials,  the  parents, 
after  exhorting  their  daughter  to  a fuitable  condud,  led  herj 
wi:h  a numerous  company  and  mufic,  to  the  lionfe  of  her 
father-in-law;  if  noble,  file  was  carried  on  a litter.  The  bride- 
groom, and  her  parents,  received  her  at  the  gates  of  the 
houfe,  with  four  torches  borne  by  four  women.  At  meet- 
ing, the  bride  and  bridegroom  offered  incenfe  to  each  other; 
and  the  bride  was  led  by  him  to  the  hall  or  chamber  pre- 
pared for  the  nuptials.  They  were  then  feated  on  a mat, 
and  a prieft  tied  a point  of  the  gown  of  the  bride  to  the 
mantle  of  the  bridegroom,  and  in  this  ceremony  the  matri- 
monial contrail  chiefly  confifted.  They  then  offered  copal 
to  their  gods,  and  exchanged  prefents  with  each  other.  This 
ceremony  was  followed  with  a repaft,  at  which  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  gave  fome  food  to  each  other,  arid  to  their 
guefts ; and  after  the  exhilaration  occafioned  by  drinking,  a 
dance  took  place;  and  the  married  pair  remained  in  the 
chamber,  and  continued  there  four  days  ; which  were  paffed 
in  prayer  and  falling,  being  dreffed  in  new  habits,  and 
adorned  with  certain  enfigns  of  the  gods  of  their  nation. 
The  marriage  bed  was  adjufted  by  the  prieft,  and  the  con- 
fummation  of  the  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  the  fourth 
night.  On  the  enfuing  morning  they  bathed  and  put  on  new 
dreffes,  and  thofe  who  had  been  invited  adorned  their  heads 
with  white,  and  their  hands  and  feet  with  red  feathers.  The 
ceremony  was  concluded  with  making  prefents  of  dreffes  to 
the  guefts  ; and  on  that  day  the  mats,  canes,  &c.  were  car- 
ried to  the  temple.  In  the  Mexican  empire,  polygamy  was 
allowed. 

The  funeral  rites  were  more  fuperftitious  than  any  others, 
and  certain  perfons  of  advanced  years  were  appointed  for  the 
conducing  of  them.  Having  clothed  the  body  of  the  deceafed 
in  a habit  appropriate  to  his  former  prefeffion  or  bufinefs, 
they  gave  him  a jug  of  water,  and  pieces  of  paper  with  in- 
ftruflions,  adapted  to  his  journey  into  the  other  world. 
They  alfo  killed  a domeftic  quadruped,  which  was  to  be  his 
companion.  This  they  buried  or  burned  together  with  the 
body  of  his  mailer.  The  afhes  were  collected  and  depofited 
in  a pot,  together  with  a valuable  gem : the  earthen  pot  was 
depofited  in  a ditch,  and  at  the  interval  of  fourfeore  days, 
they  made  oblations  of  bread  and  wine  over  it.  At  the  death 
of  kings,  lords,  or  perfons  of  high  rank,  other  ceremonies 
were  pradlifed,  for  the  detail  of  which  we  mull  refer  to 
Clavigero  ; merely  obferving,  that  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed 
were  generally  burned,  and  that  the  afhes  of  kings  and  lords 
were  ufually  depofited  in  the  towers  of  the  temples. 

To  the  education  of  their  youth,  the  Mexicans  paid  par- 
ticular attention  ; they  are  habituated  from  their  earlieft  age 
to  induftry,  virtue,  and  the  forms  of  religion;  truth  was 
inculcated  by  exprefs  precepts,  and  the  violation  of  it 
feverely  punilhed,  and  reverence  for  their  parents  and  aged 
perfons  was  fedulonfiy  inculcated.  Befides  their  domeltic 
education,  children  were  fent  to  public  fchools,  fituated  near 
the  temples,  and  there  they  were  inftriufted  for  three  years 
in  religion  and  good  cuftoms.  Adultery  among  the  Mexi_ 
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Cans  was  always  punifhed  with  death,  nor  was  any  divorce  al- 
lowed without  the  permifiion  of  the  judges.  Thofe  who 
were  guilty  of  incefl  or  unnatural  crimes  were  hanged  ; and 
incontinence  was  feverely  punifhed ; but  for  fimple  fornica- 
tion no  punifhment  was  prefcribed.  The  penalty  annexed  to 
theft  in  {lighter  cafes  was  mere  reftitution,  but  in  concerns 
of  greater  value,  flavery.  A perfon  who  robbed  in  the 
market  place  was  there  baftinadoed  to  death.  Hanging  was 
the  punifhment  of  tutors  and  guardians  who  did  not  give  a 
good  account  of  the  eftates  of  their  pupils,  and  alfo  of  thofe 
who  fquandered  away  their  patrimony  in  vices.  Drunken- 
nefs  in  youth  was  a capital  crime,  and  in  advanced  years  it 
was  punifhed  with  feverity ; and  in  cafe  of  a nobleman,  it 
incurred  forfeiture  of  office  and  rank,  and  entailed  infamy. 
The  prifoners  of  war  were  generally  facrificed  to  their  gods ; 
and  flaves  were  allowed  to  poffefs  fome  property,  nor  was 
flavery  entailed  upon  their  defendants.  Neceffitous  parents 
might  procure  relief  by  the  fale  of  their  children,  and  any 
freeman  might  fell  himfelf  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  highell  military  dignity  among  the  Mexicans,  was 
that  of  a general  of  the  army  ; and  in  order  to  encourage  a 
military  foirit,  they  rewarded  the  fervices  of  warriors  with 
one  of  the  three  orders,  called  by  names  which  denoted 
princes,  eagles,  and  tigers.  When  they  went  to  war,  dif- 
ferent perfons  from  the  king  to  thofe  of  inferior  rank  were 
diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  badges.  The  defenlive  arms  were 
fields  of  different  forms;  breaft-plates  of  cotton,  arrow- 
proof,  and  other  armour  for  the  defence  of  other  parts  of 
their  bodies ; the  officers  and  nobles  had  a beautiful  plume 
of  feathers  on  their  heads ; but  the  common  foldiers  were 
entirely  naked,  except  a girdle  round  the  middle.  The  of- 
feniive  arms  of  the  Mexicans,  were  arrows,  flings,  clubs, 
fpears,  pikes,  fwords  and  darts.  They  had  alfo  flandards 
and  mufical  inftruments  proper  for  war.  Previoufly  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  the  alleged  caufe  of  it  was  fubmitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  fupreme  council,  and  before  it  com- 
menced, the  enemy  was  apprized  of  it.  The  king,  or  the 
general,  gave  the  lignal  for  adtion  by  the  beat  of  a drum  ; 
and  the  flrit  onfet  was  furious ; but  their  great  aim  was  not 
to  kill,  but  to  make  prifoners  for  facrifices  when  the  battle 
was  terminated.  The  vidlors  celebrated  their  conqiielt  with 
great  rejoicings,  and  rewarded  the  officers  and  foldiers  who 
bad  taken  prifoners.  Before  any  fiege  was  begun,  the  citi- 
zens removed  their  children,  women,  and  lick  perfons  to  a 
place  of  fecurity  in  the  mountains.  For  the  defence  of  their 
cities,  they  ufed  various  kinds  of  fortification,  fuch  as  walls 
and  ramparts,  breaft-works,  palifadoes,  ditches,  and  en- 
trenchments ; but  the  mofl  lingular  fortifications  of  Mexico 
in  particular  were  its  temples,  and  efpecialiy  the  greater 
temple,  which  refembled  a citadel.  The  Mexicans,  though 
fond  of  war,  are  faid  to  have  addidled  themfelves  to  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 
Although  they  had  no  ploughs  nor  oxen,  nor  any  other 
animals  proper  to  be  employed  in  agriculture,  they  fupplied 
the  want  of  them  by  labour  and  induftry.  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  field,  the  men  were  affiited  by  the  women  ; the 
former  being  employed  in  occupations  that  required  the 
greateft  exertion,  and  the  latter  in  the  lighter  and  more  eafy 
employments,  in  their  farm-yards  they  had  threfhing  floors 
and  granaries ; and  of  the  latter  fome  were  fo  large  as  to 
contain  5 or  6000,  or  fometimes  more,  fanegas  of  maize. 
The  Mexicans  were  alfo  well  fkilled  in  the  cultivation  of 
gardens,  both  for  ufe  and  for  pleaiure.  They  were  like- 
wife  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  their  woods,  which 
ferved  for  fuel,  for  building,  and  for  the  diverfion  of  their 
king,  in  the  purfuit  of  game.  They  alfo  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  animals.  Filhing,  hunting, 


agriculture,  and  the  arts,  furnifhed  the  Mexicans  with  feveral 
branches  of  commerce.  Merchandizes  were  fold  in  their 
fairs  and  markets  by  number  and  meafure;  but  they  are  faid 
not  to  have  ufed  weights.  Their  markets  were  fubjedl  to 
various  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  frauds,  and  for 
fecuring  to  the  king  his  revenue.  For  the  convenience  of 
merchants,  Clavigero  fays,  that  they  had  public  roads, 
bridges  for  crcffing  their  rivers,  and  houfes  of  accommoda- 
tion in  the  mountains  and  uninhabited  places.  Their  failing 
veffels  were  guided  merely  by  oars,  and  were  of  various 
fizes ; and  many  of  them  were  made  of  a Angle  trunk  of  a 
tree.  Some  ancient  hiftorians,  probably  inclined  to  exag- 
gerate, fay,  that  the  number  of  thofe  which  continually 
traverfed  the  Mexican  lake  exceeded  50,000.  They  had 
alfo  for  the  convenience  of  navigating  their  lakes  and  rivers, 
platforms  or  floats  of  folid  canes,  which  were  tied  firmly  cii 
large,  hard,  and  empty  gourds.  The  maritime  commerce 
of  the  Mexicans  was  very  inconfiderable.  The  commerce 
of  the  Mexicans,  it  is  faid,  was  little  embarraffed  or  im- 
peded by  the  variety  of  languages  which  were  fpoken  in 
thofe  countries  ; for  the  Mexican  tongue  was  the  mofl  pre- 
valent, and  was  every  where  underflood.  This  language, 
fays  Clavigero,  is  entirely  deflitute  of  the  confonants  B,  D, 
F,  G,  R,  and  S,  and  abounds  with  L,  X,  T,  Z,  T /,  and 
T z ; but  although  the  letter  L is  fo  familiar  to  this  lan- 
guage, there  is  not  a fingle  word  that  begins  with  this  con- 
fonant ; nor  is  there  a word  of  an  acute  termination,  except 
fome  vocatives.  Almofl  all  the  vvords  have  the  penult  fyl- 
lable  long.  Its  afpirates  are  moderate  and  foft,  and  no  oc- 
cafion  occurs  for  making  the  leafl  nafal  found  in  pronuncia- 
tion. This  language,  notwithftar.ding  its  want  of  the  above- 
mentioned  confonants,  is  faid  to  be  very  copious,  tolerably 
polifhed,  and  remarkably  expreffive.  The  Mexican  language, 
like  the  Hebrew  and  French,  wants  the  fuperlative  term,  and 
like  the  Hebrew,  and  fome  other  living  languages  of  Europe, 
the  comparative  term,  which  are  fupplied  by  certain  par- 
ticles equivalent  to  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  other  fuch  lan- 
guages. It  abounds  in  diminutives  and  augmentatives ; and 
alfo  in  verbal  and  abftradl  terms  ; for  there  is  hardly  a verb 
from  which  there  are  not  many  verbals  formed,  and  fcarcely 
a fubllantive  or  adjeftive  from  which  there  are  not  fome  ab- 
flradls  formed.  It  is  not  lefs  copious  in  verbs  than  in  nouns; 
as  from  every  fingle  verb  others  are  derived  of  different  figni- 
fications.  The  Mexicans,  like  the  Greeks,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  compounds  of  two,  three,  or  four  fimple 
words.  The  arts  of  poetry  and  oratory  were  much 
exercifed  by  the  Mexicans.  Dramatic,  as  well  as  Lyric, 
poetry  was  held  in  high  eftimation  among  thefe  peo- 
ple, and  they  had  theatres  in  which  thefe  kinds  of  com- 
pofitions  were  rehearfed.  Their  mufic  was  more  imperfedl 
than  their  poetry  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  they  had  no  flringed 
inftruments.  But  imperfedl  as  wa3  their  mufic,  their 
dances,  to  which  they  were  much  addidled  from  their  youth, . 
were  eminently  graceful.  Their  dances,  which  were  of  va- 
rious kinds,  were  almolt  always  accompanied  with  finging, 
which,  like  their  dances,  was  always  adjufted  by  pullatile 
inftruments.  The  amufements  of  the  Mexicans  were  rot 
confined  to  the  theatre  and  dancing  ; they  had  various 
games,  not  only  for  public  occafions,  but  for  the  relaxation 
and  diverfion  of  private  individuals.  The  Mexican  paint- 
ings have  been  already  mentioned ; and  they  were  very 
numerous,  and  applied  to  various  purpofes.  Their  colours 
were  brilliant,  though  their  defigns  were  coarfe  and  un- 
couth; We  fhall  here  add  to  what  has  been  already 
faid,  that  the  Mexicans  were  fkilled  in  fculpture  ; and  the 
ufual  materials  of  their  llatues  were  Hone  and  wood.  They 
alfo  valued  themfelves  on  the  works 'which  they  executed  by 
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the  calling  of  metals,  and  on  thofe  Mofaic  works  which  were 
made  of  the  moll  delicate  and  beautiful  feathers  of  birds. 
The  ftate  of  medicine  among  the  Mexicans,  Clavigero  has 
defcribed  much  in  detail ; as  he  has  alfo  their  furgery  and 
their  baths.  Their  food  and  drink  confided  of  preparations 
of  maize,  cacao,  chia,  and  the  French  bean.  Of  animal 
food  they  partook  more  fparingly.  They  had  different  forts 
of  wine  made  of  the  magnai  or  Mexican  aloe,  the  palm,  and 
maize.  Their  drefs  was  liniple,  confiding  of  a girdle  about 
the  loins,  a fquare  mantle,  and  a piece  of  fquare  cloth  with 
which  the  women  wrapped  themfelves  from  their  waills 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Belides  this  they  had  a 
little  under  ved,  or  waiftcoat,  without  fleeves.  Perfons  of 
fupenior  dation  added  to  their  drefs  a variety  of  ornaments. 
JBefides  feathers  and  jewels,  with  which  they  adorned  their 
clothes,  they  wore  ear-rings,  pendants  at  the  under  lip,  and 
many  at  their  nofes,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  rings  like 
collars  round  their  legs.  The  ear-rings  and  pendants  of  the 
poor  were  (hells,  pieces  of  crydal,  amber,  or  fome  other  ffiin- 
ing  little  done  ; but  the  rich  wore  pearls,  emeralds,  amethyds, 
and  other  gems  fct  in  gold.  Their  houfhold  furniture  was 
mean  and  coarfe.  Their  beds  confided  of  two  coarfe  mats 
of  rudies,  to  which  the  rich  added  fine  palm  mats  and  fhirts 
of  cotton  .:  and  the  lords,  linen  woven  with  feathers.  The 
pillow  of  the  poor  was  a done  or  piece  of  wood  ; that  of 
the  rich  was  probably  of  cotton.  Their  drinking  veffels  were 
made  of  a fruit  fimilar  to  gourds.  They  made  no  ufe 
of  candledicks,  or  wax,  or  tallow  candles,  or  of  oil  to 
give  light.  They  kindled  fire  by  the  fri&ion  of  two  pieces 
of  wood ; and  generally  made  ufe  of  the  achiote,  or  rocou 
of  the  French.  It  is  added,  that  they  alfo  druck  fire  from 
flint.  After  dinner,  the  lords  ufed  to  compofe  themfelves  to 
deep  with  the  fmoke  of  tobacco;  the  leaves  of  which  they  put 
with  the  gum  of  liquid  amber,  or  fome  other  warm  odorous 
herbs,  into  a little  pipe  of  wood,  or  reed,  or  other  more  valua- 
ble fubllance  ; they  then  received  the  fmoke  by  fucking  the 
pipe  and  dopping  the  nodrils  with  the  fingers,  fo  that  it  might 
pafs  more  eaiily  to  the  lungs.  The  deficiency  of  foap  they 
fupplied  by  a fruit  and  a root.  As  to  the  population  of  the 
whole  Mexican  empire,  Edalla  fays  that  it  could  not  have 
furpaffed  three  or  four  millions,  even  including  the  people  of 
Tkfcala,  and  other  towns,  not  fubjedl  to  Montezuma. 

Having  given  an  extended  account  of  ancient  Mexico, 
we  (hall  now  clofe  the  article  with  a brief  defeription  of 
Mexico  in  its  more  modern  date.  The  viceroyalty  of 
Mexico  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  in  Spamfh  America, 
and  is  extended  over  a territory  equal  to  an  European 
empire.  But  there  are  feveral  inferior  governors,  named 
by  the  Spanifh  fovereign.  A confiderable  part  of  his  power 
confids  in  the  patronage  of  all  the  churches.  His  falary 
was  formerly  40,000  ducats,  afterwards  60,000,  and  laitly 
84,000,  exclufively  of  the  difpofal  of  lucrative  offices, 
monopolies,  connivances,  prefents,  &c.  which  fometimes  rife 
to  an  enormous  amount.  His  court  is  formed  on  the  regal 
model,  with  hoi  fe  and  foot  guards,  a grand  houdiold,  and 
numerous  attendants.  In  their  vice-royalty  there  are  three 
grand  tribunals,  called  Royal  Audiences,  viz.  that  at  Gua- 
temala, that  of  Mexico,  and  that  of  Guadalaxara.  There 
are  a'.fo  feveral  inferior  tribunals.  The  population  of  all 
the  Spanifh  provinces  in  North  America  has  been  edimated 
at  little  more  than  ie.ven  millions  ; of  whom  the  natives, 
called  Indians,  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  fo.ur  millions  ; 
and  .the  Spaniards  and  inhabitants  of  mixed  races,  are  com- 
puted at  three  millions,  of  which  the  Spaniards  may  con- 
llitute  one -third.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  whole 
population  of  Spamlh  North  America  does  not  excceed  fix 
millions.  They  have  differed  much  from  the  fmall-pox,  and 


a difeafe  called  the  black  vomit,  which  occafionally  ravages 
like  a pedilence.  And  befides,  the  number  of  pried s,  monks, 
and  nunS  is  injurious  to  population.  Edalla  obferves,  that 
though  he  has  not  been  able  to  acquire  exacl  information 
concerning  the  population  of  New  Spain,  yet  by  the  molt 
intelligent  computations,  there  are  in  the  Intendancy  ol 
Mexico  1,200,000  fouls,  including  140,000  for  the  city:  and 
by  the  proportion  between  this  province  and  the  others, 
as  well  as  by  the  bed  founded  calculations,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed there  are  in  all  the  kingdom,  three  millions  and  a half 
of  inhabitants.  The  troops  in  New  Spain  are  edimated  at 
43,19 1,  including  5982  regulars,  3 1,523  militia,  &c.  and  56S6 
for  garrifons,  & c.  ; fp  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  whole  grand  vice-royalty  of  New  Spain  could  fer.d  into 
the  field  15,000  effe£live  men.  The  revenue  which  Mexico 
yields  to  the  Spanilh  crown  has  been  fhewn  by  Dr.  Robert- 
fon  to  amount  to  above  a million  derling,  but  it  is  fubjedl  to 
great  expences.  Dr.  Robertfon  (hews,  from  Campomanes, 
that  the  whole  produce  of  the  American  mines  is  7,425,000/. 
of  which  the  king’s  fifth,  if  regularly  paid,  would  be 
1,485,000/. ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  mines  of  New  Spain 
or  Mexico,  prior  to  the  opulent  difeoveries  in  the  N.W. 
provinces,  did  not  yield  above  one-half  of  the  whole  amount. 
From  Edalla  we  learn,  that  a very  great  augmentation  has 
taken  place  in  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  treafury  in  this 
vice-royalty  ; fo  that  the  fums  paid  into  the  royal  treafury 
have  been  tripled,  and  amount  annually  to  19  millions  of 
dollars,  and  even  more.  Allowing  the  expences  of  admi- 
nillration,  falaries,  &c.  to  amount  to  4,800,000  dollars, 
there  will  be  an  overplus  of  14,200,000  dollars;  that  is, 
more  than  1,800,000/.  derling.  Thefe  revenues  increafe 
according  to  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  the  mines,  com- 
merce, indudry,  and  population.  There  are  fome  branches 
of  the  revenue  which  are  confiderable  in  their  amount; 
fuch  are  the  tributes,  the  produdls  of  the  coinage,  of  quick- 
iilver,  gunpowder,  cards,  duties  on  goods  fold,  the  drink 
called  “ pulque,”  bulls  of  indulgence,  tobacco,  lotteries, 
letters,  all  which  are  under  the  management  of  the  minilter 
of  date.  Other  branches  are  adminiltered  in  the  royal  cof- 
fers by  their  refpedtive  fuperintendants ; fnch  as  the  duties 
on  gold,  filver-plate,  the  allays,  tythes,  ninths,  various  ecclc- 
fialtic  couceffions,  titles  of  Callille,  vendible  offices,  compo- 
fitions  and  confirmations  of  land,  cock-fighting,  fnow  and 
ice,  damps,  fines,  &c.  the  produdl  of  the  mines,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  alum,  and  others.  From  this  datement  there  will 
appear  to  refult  a clear  fum  of  7,800,000  pefos,  or  about 
1,170,000/.  derling;  and  if  the  pcfo  fuerte  be  ufed,  one- 
third  mud  be  added. 

The  ecclefiallical  revenue  is  alfo  very'  confiderable.  The 
archbifhopric  of  Mexico  is  extremely  opulent  ; and  yet 
deemed  inferior  to  the  bilhopric  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 
The  ecclefiallical  courts  are  numerous  ; and  the  holy  tri- 
bunal of  the  faith,  or  the  Inquilition,  is  very  vigilant  and 
fevere.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  comprehends  26  eccle- 
fiadics.  While  the  revenue  of  the  archbifhop  is  computed 
at  100,000  dollars,  the  dean  has  more  than  10,000  ; the 
canons  from  7 to  90QO,  the  leffer  canons  from  2 to  4000  ; 
fome  curacies  are  worth  many  thoufand  ducats ; and  one  in 
the  archbiffiopric  of  Mexico  is  valued  at  14,000  ducats 
a year  ; while  many  of  the  curates,  in  their  career  of  am- 
bition, become  prebendaries  and  bifhops.  There  are  two 
archbilhoprics,  thofe  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  with  eight 
bifhops,  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  Oaxaca,  Durango,  Me- 
choacan,  Antequera,  Guadalaxara,  Yucatan,  and  Chiapa. 
The  curacies  are  computed  at  235. 

The  chief  city  of  New  Spain  is  Mexico,  which  fee  ; and 
there  are  many  other  flourifhing  cities  in  this  wide  empire. 
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The  mod  intereffing  in  a commercial  view  are  the  two  chief 
ports,  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  Atlantic  : to  thefe  we  may  add,  Puebla  delos  Angelos, 
Cordova,  Xalapa,  Queretaro,  Guadalaxara,  and  Guate- 
mala, &c.  & c.  which  fee  refpeAively. 

The  manufactures  of  New  Spain  are  not  of  any  great  im- 
portance. Coarfe  cottons  form  the  univerfal  drefs  of  the  In- 
dians. There  are  many  tanneries,  but  the  leather  is  far  from 
being  equal  to  the  Spanilh  ; and  the  fame  obfervation  is  appli- 
cable to  the  glafs  and  earthen  ware,  though  the  materials  be 
excellent.  The  commerce  of  New  Spain  is  extenfive  and  im- 
portant, and  has  recently  undergone  material  improvements ; fo 
that  fince  the  year  1778,  when  greater  freedom  began  to  be 
introduced,  the  commerce  has  greatly  increafed.  T wo  advan- 
tages have  arifen  from  the  libertyof  commerce  ; indufirious  in- 
dividuals and  the  general  mafs  of  the  people  have  been  en- 
riched ; while  the  great  capitals  of  the  former  monopolills  re- 
turned to  fupport  agriculture  and  the  mines.  The  number  of 
(hops  has  been  greatly  augmented.  The  imports  alfo  have 
been  increafed,  fo  that  at  Vera  Cruz  alone  they  amounted,  in 
1792,  to  14,23,000,889  dollars.  SeeVEKA  Cruz. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  Angularly  diverfified, 
between  the  tropical  feafons  and  rains,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fouthern  and  even  middle  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  maritime  diffriAs  of  Mexico  are  hot  and 
unhealthy,  fo  as  to  occafion  much  perfpiration  even  in 
January  ; the  inland  mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  prefent 
fnow  and  ice  in  the  dog-days.  In  other  inland  provinces, 
however,  the  climate  is  mild  and  benign,  with  fome  fnow 
of  (hort  duration  in  winter  ; but  no  artificial  warmth  is  ne- 
celTary,  and  animals  fleep  all  the  year  under  the  open  Iky. 
From  April  to  September  there  are  plentiful  rains,  gene- 
rally after  noon  ; hail-Horms  are  not  unknown : thunder  is 
frequent ; and  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  occafionally  occur. 
The  climate  of  the  capital,  in  lat.  193  25',  differs  much  from 
that  of  the  parts  of  Alia  and  Africa  under  the  fame  pa- 
rallel ; which  difference  feems  to  arife  chiefly  from  the 
fuperior  height  of  the  ground.  Humboldt  found,  that  the 
vale  of  Mexico  is  about  6960  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
and  that  even  the  inland  plains  are  generally  as  high  as  mount 
Vefuvius,  or  about  3600  feet.  This  fuperior  elevation 
tempers  the  climate  with  a greater  degree  of  cold.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  climate  cannot  be  regarded  as  unhealthy,  as  the 
aborigines  fometimes  attain  a great  age ; and  the  appear- 
ances of  decay  are  not  perceived  till  a late  period  of  life. 
But  though  they  are  exempted  from  paying  tribute  after 
the  age  of  fixty,  yet  they  can  rarely  count  the  years  of 
their  exiltence,  and  they  cannot  always  be  traced  in  the 
parifh  regiiters.  It  appears  from  fuch  faAs,  that  the  pre- 
judices of  fome  philosophers  againfl  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  America  are  unfounded.  If  there  be  any  where 
a marked  difference  in  every  refpeA,  of  climate,  men,  animals, 
and  vegetables,  it  is  in  Africa,  a mod  ancient  part  of  the  an- 
cient world,  that  it  muff  be  fought.  (See  on  this  fubjeA 
Clavigero,  ubi  fupra .)  The  face  of  this  interefting  country  i3 
diverfified  by  grand  ridges  of  mountains,  numerous  volcanoes, 
fome  of  which  a-e  covered  with  perpetual  fnow,  cataraAs 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Rofa,  delicious  vales,  fertile  plains, 
picture fque  lakes  and  rivers,  romantic  cities  and  villages,  an 
union  of  the  trees  and  vegetables  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  foil  is  often  a deep  clay,  furprifingly  fertile  and  requir- 
ing no  manure  except  irrigation.  The  progrefs  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  country  may  be  partly  inferred  from  the  Hate 
of  the  tythes,  which,  in  the  archbilhopric  of  Mexico,  for 
ten  years,  from  1769  to  1779,  amounted  to  4*132,630  pe- 
fos  ; while,  for  the  ten  years  from  1779  to  1789,  they 
advanced  to  7,820,879  pefos..  A fmular  difference  appears 


in  the  bilhoprics  of  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Guadalaxara,  and 
Durango,  which,  with  Valladolid,  comprehend  the  whole 
vice-royalty  of  Mexico  ; Guatemala  being  confidered  as  a 
diftinA  kingdom.  The  produA  of  cotton  might  be  in- 
creafed : of  indigo  there  are  annually  exported  1500  arobas,. 
and  8000  quintals  of  pimento  : the  cultivation  of  fugar 
is  increafed : tobacco  has  become  an  important  branch ; 
vineyards  afford  a favourable  profpeA  ; and  the  annual  ex- 
ports of  cochineal  are  computed  by  Eftalla  at  23,600 
arobas ; but  by  another  computation,  the  quantity  of  co- 
chineal exported  to  Spain  is  460,000  pounds,  colling  in 
New  Spain  about  12 s.  per  pound,  and  yielding  at  Cadiz 
about  13  or  14/.  The  people  employed  in  this  culture  are 
ellimated  at  between  25  and  30,000.  It  has  been  obferved, 
by  the  author  often  cited  in  this  article,  that  the  produce 
of  many  articles  has  been  tripled  within  thefe  few  years,, 
fuch  as  indigo,  cotton,  pimento  of  Talafco,  and,  above  all,  the 
precious  cochineal;  while  tillage,  and  the  rearing  of  herds 
and  flocks,  have  been  far  more  univerfally  diffafed. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  country  are  Rio  Bravo,  the 
Medina,  Magdalena,  or  river  of  Guadalupe,  that  of  Flores,, 
the  Arighitas,  Chicowanfh,  Mexicano,  Colorado,  Gila,  Hia- 
qui,  Nafus,  Barneja  or  Efquitlan,  Panuco,  Zacatula,  Yo- 
pez,  Alvarado,  Grijalva,  Balleze,  Yare,  St.  Juan,  and  Chagre. 
The  chief  chain  of  mountains  in  Spanilh  North  America  is 
Topia  or  Sierra  Madre,  to  which  we  may  add  the  grand 
ridge  of  Tamalipa,  the  great  chain  of  Apanaca,  Canatagna,. 
and  Urraca.  The  compoiition  of  the  mountains  of  New 
Spain  is  not  accurately  afeertained",  but  it  is  fuppofed  by 
Humboldt  and  Pinkerton  to  be  moftly  of  argillaceous  fchif- 
tus,  which  is  a fubftance  generally  prolific  of  metals.  The 
volcanoes  in  New  Spain  have  been  reckoned  21  from  that 
of  Soconufco  in  the  north  to  that  of  Varu  in  the  fouth. 
Thefe  are  all  on  the  fouth-wefiern  coall,  and  after  a con- 
fiderable  interval  they  again  emerge  towards  the  eallern  coall, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico.  The  volcano  of  Orizava  is  con- 
fidered as  the  molt  majeftic  in  the  viceroyalty.  The  richell 
filver  mines  of  New  Spain  were  formerly  fuppofed  to  be 
thofe  of  Zacatecas,  about  200  miles  N.W.  of  Mexico  ; but 
at  prefent  the  grand  mines  are  at  Guanajuato,  between  2ia 
30'  and  220  30'  N.  lat.  and  103°  and  105  W.  long,,  extend- 
ing from  N.  to  S.  75  miles,  from  E.  to  W.  85. miles.  Hum- 
boldt ellimates  the  population  of  theadminillration  31517,300,- 
and  of  the  capital,-in  N.  lat.  210.  W.  long,  103°,  about  41,000, 
See  Guanajuato. 

During  1 1 years  from  1766  to  1778,  Mr.  Pinkerton  Hates, 
that  there  were  coined  at  Mexico  203,882,948  pefos,  feven 
reals;.  but,  during  another  11  years,  from  177910  1791, 
there  were  coined  252,042,419  pefos,  and  half  a real;  the 
difference  being  more  than  48,000,000.  Before  the  freedom 
of  commerce,  the  coinage  never  exceeded  20,000,000  of 
pefos;  and  in  1792,  1793,  it  annually  furpaffed  24.000,000. 

In  the  viceroyalty  are  found  many  other  metals  befides  gold 
and  filver.  Not  far  from  the  capital  are  mines  of  tin  ; this 
metal  is  alfo  found  in  New  Mexico.  Clavigero  fays,  that 
the  Mexicans  ufed  thin  pieces  of  tin  and  bits  of  copper  for 
money.  Copper  is  obtained  from  the  rich  mines  of  Guana- 
juato and  alfo  in  mines  W.  of  Pafquaro,  the  capital  of  Me- 
choacan.  Lead  is  among  the  produAs  of  New  Leon.  New 
Spain  alfo  furnilhes  amber  and  afphalt,  and  a few  diamonds ; 
the  mountains  alfo  produce  jafper,  marble,  alabaffer,  magnet, 
Heatite,  jade  and  talc-  The  “ Tetzontli,”  red  and  porous, 
was  ufed  in  building,,  being  perhaps,  as  Pinkerton  fuggeffs, 
a kind  of  tufa;  and. the  “ Itzli,”  mentioned  in  a preceding 
part  of  this  article,  as  ufed  for  mirrors  and  razors,  is  called 
“ pietra  del  Galinazzo”  in  South  America,  and  is  the  ob- 
fidian  or  volcanic  glals  of  modern  mineralogy.  In  this  coun- 
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try  have  been  found,  among  the  foflils,  the  bones  of  ele- 
phants ; bones  of  this  kind  were  found  in  digging  the  found- 
ations of  the  convent  of  Guadalupe  near  Mexico  ; and  they 
have  been  found  in  other  places.  They  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  mammoth  of  Siberia  and  North  America,  and 
belonged  to  an  animal  now  extinft.  Pinkerton’s  Geogra- 
phy, vol.  iii. 

Mexico  Proper , a diftrift  or  territory  of  the  domain  or 
viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
can empire,  already  amply  deferibed  in  the  preceding  article. 

Mexico,  fignifying  according  to  Clavigero  the  place  of 
Mexitli , or  Huitzilopochtli,  i.  e.  the  Mars  of  the  Mexicans, 
on  account  of  the  fan&uary  there  ere&ed  to  him,  the  chief 
city  not  only  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  but  of  old  Spanifh 
America.  It  is  fituated,  in  a beautiful  vale,  on  fenny  ground 
near  the  banks  of  the*  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  eroded  by 
numerous  canals,  the  houfes  being  all  founded  on  piles. 
Hence  it  would  feem  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  have  dimi- 
nifhed,  fo  as  to  leave  a fenny  morafs  on  the  well ; and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  might  happen  after  the  inundation 
of  1629,  when  a wide  canal  was  led  through  a mountain  to 
drain  the  lake.  The  feite  of  the  modern  Mexico  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  ancient  city ; the  viceroy  redding  on  the 
fpot  of  Montezuma’s  palace,  in  a large  manfion  built  by 
Cortes,  and  Hill  rented  at  4000  ducats  from  the  marquifea 
de  Valle,  his  defendants.  The  ancient  city  is  faid  to  have 
been  fituated  upon  a fmall  ifland  in  the  forementioned  lake  ; 
and  N.  of  its  jundtion  with  that  of  Chaleo,  and  on  the  W . 
fide  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  accellible  on  the  W.  lide  by 
three  large  caufeways  of  earth  and  (lone,  but  on  the  E.  fide 
there  was  no  communication  otherwife  than  with  canoes  or 
boats.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  exclufive  of  the 
fuburbs,  meafured  more  than  10  miles,  and  the  number  of 
houfes  was  at  leall  6o,oco.  The  city  was  divided  into  four 
quarters,  and  each  quarter  into  feveral  diflritls,  bearing  In- 
dian canoes.  The  four  quarters  were  divided  by  four  broad 
roads,  which  led  from  the  four  gates  of  the  area  of  the 
'Treater  temple.  To  the  four  parts  into  which  the  city  was 
divided  from  the  firH  foundation  A.D.  1325,  the  city  of 
Tlatalolco  was  added  as  a fifth,  fituated  towards  the  N.W. 
having  been  united  after  the  conquell  of  king  Axajacatl  to 
Tenochtitlan,  and  both  together  formed  Mexico.  Around 
♦ lie  city  there  were  many  dykes  and  refervoirs  for  colledling 
water,  and  within  it  many  canals,  fo  that  there  was  hardly  a 
didridt  that  could  not  be  approached  by  boats.  Among  the 
various  buildings  of  the  city,  befides  temples  and  magnifi- 
cent royal  palaces,  there  were  other  palaces  in  which  the 
feudatory  lords  refided  when  they  attended  the  bufinefs  of 
the  court.  All  the  houfes,  it  is  faid,  thofe  of  the  poor  ex- 
cepted, had  balconies  and  parapets,  and  fome  of  them  bat- 
tlements and  towers,  much  fmaller  than  thole  of  the  temples; 
and  ferving  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  llreets 
and  houfes  as  well  as  their  temples.  Befides  the  large  and 
famous  fquare  of  Tlateloco,  where  the  principal  market  was 
held,  there  were  other  fmaller  markets  diltributed  through 
the  city,  where  ordinary  provifions  were  fold  ; and  in  dif- 
ferent places  there  were  fountains  and  filh-ponds,  particu- 
larly near  the  temples,  and  many  gardens,  fome  of  which 
were  laid  out  on  the  natural  level  of  the  earth,  and  others 
raifed  on  high  terraces.  Of  the  modern  city,  Chappe  d’ Au- 
teroche,  cited  by  Pinkerton,  gives  the  following  account. 
The  llreets  are  wide  and  llraight,  but  very  dirty  ; and  the 
houfes,  refembling  thofe  of  Spain,  are  tolerably  built.  The 
chief  edifice  is  the  viceroy’s  palace,  which  Hands  near  the 
cathedral  in  a central  fquare,  and  it  is  rather  folid  than  ele- 
gant. Behind  the  palace  is  the  mint,  in  which  more  than 
XOO  workmen  are  employed,  as  the  owner*  of  the  mines  here 


exchange  their  bullion  for  coin.  Tiie  other  chief  buildings 
are  tbe  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  richly  ornamented.  The  outfide  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  unumfhed,  as  they  doubt  the  foundations ; but  the 
rail  round  the  high  altar  is  of  folid  lilver,  and  there  is  a filver 
lamp  fo  capacious  that  three  men  may  go  into  it  to  clean  it  ; 
and  it  is  alfo  enriched  with  lions’  heads,  and  other  ornaments, 
in  pure  gold.  The  images  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  faints, 
are  either  folid  filver,  or  covered  with  gold  and  precious 
Hones.  Befides  the  great  central  fquare,  there  are  two  others, 
eacli  of  which  has  a fountain  in  the  middle.  To  the  N.  of 
the  town,  near  the  fuburbs,  is  the  public  walk,  or  “ Ala- 
meda.” A rivulet  runs  round  it,  and  forms  a pretty  large 
fquare,  with  a bafon  and  jet  d’eau  in  the  middle.  Eight 
walks,  each  of  which  has  two  rows  of  trees,  terminate  at 
this  bafon  like  a Har.  There  are  alfo  fome  other  promenades ; 
although  the  country  about  Mexico  is  fwampy  ground, 
and  full  of  canals.  Pacing  the  “ Alameda”  is  the  “ Quema- 
dero,”  where  they  burn  the  Jews,  and  the  unhappy  victims 
of  the  Inquifition.  It  is  an  inclofure  between  four  walls, 
and  filled  with  ovens,  into  which  are  thrown,  over  the  walls, 
the  wretches  that  are  condemned  to  be  burnt;  alive ; con- 
demned, as  the  author  fays,  by  judges  profefiing  a religion 
whofe  fir H precept  is  charity.  The  Spanifh  inhabitants  are 
commonly  clothed  in  filk,  their  hats  being  adorned  with  belts 
of  gold  and  rofes  of  diamonds ; for  even  the  Haves  have  brace- 
lets and  necklaces  of  gold,  filver,  pearls,  and  gems.  Tbe 
ladies  are  of  diftinguifhed  gallantry. 

Mexico,  though  inland,  is  a place  of  immenfe  commerce 
between  Vera  Cruz  on  the  E.,  and  Acapulco  cn  the  S.  j 
and  the  (hops  difplay  a profufion  of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels. 
In  magnificent  regularity  it  yields  to  few  cities  on  the  an- 
cient continent.  Gage  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  A.D.  1640, 
there  were  fuppofed  to  be  i^,oco  coaches,  fome  of  them 
adorned  with  gold  and  gems  ; the  people  being  fo  rich,  that 
it  was  imagined  one-half  of  the  families  kept  carriages. 
From  the  work  of  Eitalla,  publifhed  in  1799,  and  quoted 
by  Pinkerton,  we  derive  fome  further  information  concerning 
this  famous  city. 

The  lake,  it  is  faid,  has  retired  a Spanifh  league  from  the 
city,  which  circumfiance  is  fuppofed  to  render  the  air  lefs 
falubrious.  The  winter  frefi  is  gentle,  and  is  thought  fe- 
vere  when  the  ice  exceeds  the  thickncfs  of  paper.  The 
fummer  heats  are  tempered  by  the  regular  Ihowers  which 
fall  in  the  evenings.  Water-fpouts  oltcn  occur,  but  they 
always  fall  in  the  lake;  however,  they  have  fometimes  ruined 
mining  Hations.  The  yearly  cold  at  Mexico,  though  jull 
within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  appears  by  obfervations  on  the 
thermometer  to  exceed  the  heat.  The  rainy  feafon  extends 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September. 

The  plain  of  Mexico  is,  a3  we  have  already  faid,  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains,  covered  with  cedars,  rare  fiirubs, 
and  medicinal  plant3,  and  containing  minerals  and  precious 
Hones.  On  thefe  mountains  are  romantic  cottages  and  farms, 
watered  by  clear  rivulets.  In  the  middle  of  this  delicious 
plain  are  the  lakes  Tezcuco  and  Chaleo.  The  city  has  re- 
ceived no  augmentation  fince  the  year  1712.  The  Hreets 
are  well  opened,  running  in  right  lines  from  E.  to  W.  and 
from  N.  to  S.  Great  improvements  have  lately  taken  place 
by  the  cleanlinefs  and  good  police  of  the  place : the  city  is 
lighted,  and  the  Hreets  paved,  and  fewers  and  water-courfes 
have  been  opened,  fo  that  Mexico  has  become  the  larged, 
mod  beautiful,  and  moll  fumptuous  of  the  whole  Spanifh 
monarchy.  The  cathedral  is  a magnificent  edifice,  the  work 
of  94  years;  it  has  two  images  of  the  Virgin,  one  of  gold, 
which  weighs  6984  callellanos,  the  cadellano  being  the 
50th  part  of  a mark,  and  a mark  being  jds'of  a pound  or 
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eight  ounces.  For  14  parilhes,  there  are  more  than  100 
other  churches,  moll  of  which  are  neat  and  richly  decorated. 
The  religious  houfes  are  very  numerous,  and  the  nunneries 
amount  to  20.  Among  the  numerous  courts  and  offices  of 
juilice,  ellabliffied  in  this  city,  are  the  royal  audience  and 
chancery  of  New  Spain  ; the  court  for  ftrangers,  and  thofe 
who  die  intellate  ; the  royal  tribunal  of  regifters  ; the 
royal  coffers ; the  royal  mint ; the  tribunal  of  the  lnquili- 
tion;  the  houfe  of  the  millions  of  California  ; the  mount  of 
piety,  erefted  by  the  charity  of  the  count  de  Regia,  who 
gave  no  lefs  than  315,000  pefos ; the  royal  tribunal  of 
mines ; that  of  the  defendants  of  Cortes ; the  illuftrious 
chapter,  juilice  and  government  of  the  noble  and  imperial 
city  itfelf,  to  which  the  ancient  arms  were  confirmed  by 
Charles  V.,  being  a callle  with  three  towers,  an  eagle  on  a 
tree  with  a fnake  in  its  beak,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  is  the 
lake ; the  whole  furmounted  with  an  imperial  crown,  and 
fupported  by  two  lions.  Philip  V.  granted  to  Mexico,  in 
172S,  all  the  privileges  and  diftinftions  of  a grandee  of 
Spain;  and  Charles  III.,  in  1773,  indulged  the  chapter, 
or  magiftrates,  with  the  ufe  of  uniforms  laced  with  gold, 
declaring  their  precedence  over  all  tribunals  and  bodies,  ex- 
cept the  royal  audience  and  tribunal  of  accompts.  The  pa- 
tronefs  of,  the  city  is  St.  Mary  of  Guadalupe,  folemnly 
chofen  in  1737,  and  whofe  worihip  has  extended  over  all 
Spanilh  America.  The  general  charafter  of  the  natives, 
who  have  a confiderable  difpofition  for  the  arts  and  boaft  of 
their  eminent  painters,  is  that  of  a liberal,  courteous,  affa- 
ble, and  charitable  people.  The  city  has  thirteen  hofpitals, 
and  other  charitable  eftablifliments.  The  viceroy  is  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  prefident  of  the  economical  and  poli- 
tical government.  He  refides  in  the  royal  palace.  He  is 
alfo  prefident  of  the  tribunal  of  accompts,  which  infpefts  all 
thofe  of  the  royal  revenue.  The  city  council  conlifts  of  a 
corregidor  or  m^yor,  twelve  regidores,  or  aldermen,  and  other 
officers.  The  common  alcalds  judge  criminal  and  civil 
cafes  in  the  firft  inftance  fubjeft  to  an  appeal  to  the  royal 
audience. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  amply  fupplied  with  grain,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  from  the  environs,  which  are  very  fertile ; 
thofe  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  excepted,  where 
vegetation  is  impeded  by  the  faline  exhalations  of  the  lake. 
The  more  populous  parts  of  the  city  extend  from  north  to 
Couth  four  Englifh  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  three  Eng- 
lifh  miles.  The  city  is  furrounded  merely  by  a trench  or 
ditch,  without  walls  or  other  defence.  There  are  fix  prin- 
cipal gates ; and  by  the  gate  of  Guadalupe  all  the  pulque 
enters,  which,  being  the  general  drink  of  the  inhabitants, 
yields  a revenue  of  about  a million  of  dollars  to  the  king. 
The  ftreets  are  well  paved.  The  manufactory  of  cigars* 
employing  more  than  5000  perfons,  is  a modern  and  mag- 
nificent edifice.  The  confumption  of  cigars  is  very  great ; 
for  all  the  Mexican  ladies  fmoke  tobacco ; and  they  take 
their  paper  cigars  from  a cafe  of  gold  or  filver,  hanging  by 
a chain  or  ribbon,  while  on  the  other  fide  they  wear  little 
pincers  of  the  fame  metal.  As  foon  as  one  cigar  is  ex- 
haufted,  another  is  lighted  : they  fmoke  even  at  the  theatre, 
and  only  ceafe  to  fmoke  when  they  eat  or  fleep.  The  tri- 
bunal of  “ La  Acordada”  was  one  of  the  moll  terrible  in 
the  viceroyalty ; the  judge,  who  is  called  captain  of  the 
holy  brotherhood,  being  alfo  infpeftor  of  prohibited  liquors  : 
but  Charles  III.  ordered  that  the  viceroy,  with  two  or  three 
judges,  Ihould  revife  the  fentences.  The  judge  of  the 
“ Acordada”  has  from  eight  to  ten  thoufand  men,  difperfed 
through  the  viceroyalty,  under  the  names  of  lieutenants,, 
corporals,  &c.  This  holy  brotherhood  maintains,  by  its 
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vigilant  police,  the  public  tranquillity  of  the  city  and  vice- 
royalty, performing  their  rounds  day  and  night,  and  fpeedily 
punilhing  every  excefs.  Capital  criminals  are  hanged  in  a 
field,  called  “ Exido  de  Concha,”  from  the  name  of  a cap- 
tain of  this  brotherhood  ; and  the  tribunal  has  become  more 
ufeful,  lince  the  viceroy  has  obtained  the  privilege  of  re- 
viewing fentences  of  death.  The  market  for  trifling  and 
fecond-hand  commodities  is  a fquare  of  lhops,  and  the 
theatre  is  fmall  but  handfome. 

Mexico  is  fupplied  witli  water  by  two  aquedufts.  The 
moft  fplendid  feftivals  of  the  Mexicans  are  the  proceffion  of 
Corpus  Chrifti,  and  the  entrance  of  a new  viceroy.  There 
are  other  feftivals,  fuch  as  the  anniverfary  of  the  conqueft, 
and  the  publication  of  the  bulls  of  indulgence. 

Although  the  climate  of  Mexico  is  in  general  falubrious, 
yet  there  are  fome  prevalent,  and  even  epidemic  difeafes. 
The  ravages  of  the  fmall-pox,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
reftrained  by  the  Jennerian  antidote,  which  is  not  unknown 
even  in  Mexico ; and  the  black  vomit,  or  yellow  fever,  is 
fcarcely  known  in  this  city.  Agues  are  frequent ; pulmo- 
nary confumptions,  apoplexies  and  epileptic  difeafes,  (potted 
fevers  and  pleurifies,  are  not  uncommon  : but  the  moft  uni- 
verfal  difeafe  of  men  and  women  is  that  called  “ flado,”  'or 
the  wind,  which  prefents  lingular  and  almoft  incredible 
fymptoms ; the  patients  appearing  as  if  they  were  demoniac 
or  frantic,  fometimes  exceffively  hot  and  cold  by  very  fud- 
den  changes,  laughing  and  weeping,  and  agitated  by  con- 
vulfions,  as  if  they  were  poffeffed.  This  difeafe  feems  to 
proceed  from  the  hot  and  unhealthy  regimen,  and  from  the 
abufe  of  tobacco,  deftruftive  alike  of  the  nerves  and  fto- 
ftiach. 

Some  individual  artizans  are  very  rich,  but  of  late  pro- 
perty is  more  generally  diffufed  : there  are,  however,  many 
entailed  eftates,  founded  by  the  conquerors,  from  ten  to 
fixty  thoufand  dollars  a-year ; but  the  chief  that  remain  are 
the  products  of  commerce  and  of  the  mines.  Within  the 
laft  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  number  of  houfes  that  fell 
“ pulque”  is  greatly  increafed they  are  open,,  by  regula- 
tion of  the  police,  only  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  in 
the  afternoon,  and  during  this  interval  they  occafion  quar- 
rels, and  fometimes  murders.  Eftalla  computes  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico  at  140,000  fouls  ; but  it  is  probably  more 
confiderable.  As  there  is  no  money  of  bullion  at  Mexico, 
the  (hop-keepers  iffue  tokens  of  copper,  iron,  or  wood, 
which  pafs  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  even  grains  of  cacao 
pafs  as  fmalL  coin.  The  city  has  feveral  ufeful  regulations 
for  guarding  againft  fires,  and  any  confequent  tumults. 
The  water-pipes  have  been  enlarged,  and  ten  public  foun- 
tains have  been  conttrufted,  with  cocks  inftead  of  cifterns, 
which  are  found  more  convenient.  The  price  of  bread  is 
regulated  every  four  months,  according  to  the  price  of  grain. 
The  foot-paths  are  guarded  with  little  pillars ; the  pavement 
is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  there  is  a covered  fewer  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  city  is  well  lighted  by  large 
lamps  of  the  reflefting  kind.  Watchmen  clean  and  fupply 
the  lamps,  jnd  guard  the  houfes  and  paffengers;  and  the 
municipal  troops  perform  their  nightly  rounds.  In  this 
celebrated  capital  great  quantities  of  rum  are  diftilled  from 
the  refufe  of  the  numerous  fugar-mills. 

The  univerfity  of  Mexico,  founded  in  1551,  is  ftyled 
royal  and  pontifical ; and  the  cloifter  is  compofed  of  two  , 
hundred  and  fifty-one  doftors,  of  all  faculties.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a rector,  annually  elefted  by  the  leffer  cloifter, 
compofed  of  the  former  reftor  and  eight  counfellors,  chofen 
by  lot  from  the  doftors  and  bachelors.  The  office  of  chan- 
cellor is  annexed  to  the  dignity  of  fchoolmafter  of  the  me- 
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iropolis ; his  office  being  to  prefide  at  conferring  fome 
degrees,  while  on  other  occafions  he  holds  the  fecond  rank. 
The  profefFors  of  this  univerfity  are  named  by  a junta,  con- 
fiding of  the  archbifhop,  the  regent  of  the  royal  audience, 
the  dean  of  the  cathedral,  the  oldefl  inquifitor,  the  reftor  of 
the  univerfity,  the  mafter  of  the  metropolitan  fchools,  the 
profefTor  of  the  firft  clafs  of  theology,  and  the  dean  of  the 
faculty.  The  public  library  of  the  univerfity  was  founded 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  is  well  furnifhed  with  old  books 
of  divinity,  but  is  miferably  deficient  in  new  editions  of  the 
daffies,  or  new  works  of  fcience  and  philofophy.  This 
library  is  open  to  the  public  at  certain  hours,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  college  of  St.  Mary-of-all- 
Saints  is  the  only  one  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  Spanifh  Ame- 
rican pofTeffions : it  has  a public  library.  The  feminary 
was  founded  by  an  archbifhop  of  Mexico  in  1682  ; and  at 
prefent  it  has  thirteen  profeffors.  The  ftudents  amount  to 
four  hundred,  and  a new  building  was  ere&ed  in  1750. 
The  Jefuits  had  formerly  five  colleges,  two  of  which  only 
remain  : they  are  dire&ed  by  the  viceroy,  or  a junta,  of 
which  he  is  prefident.  The  buildings  are  magnificent ; the 
chapel  and  grand  hall  being  the  molt  beautiful  in  the  vice- 
royalty. The  college  of  St.  John  of  Lateran  is  the  molt 
ancient  of  any  in  New  Spain,  having  been  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  for  the  inftrudion  of  thofe  defeended 
from  Spanifh  and  Indian  parents.  It  has  been  improved  in 
1764,  and  again  in  1789.  The  college  of  St.  Jago  is  with- 
out the  walls  of  Mexico,  in  a houfe  of  the  Francifcans ; but 
it  is  now  merely  a boarding-fehool  for  children.  Other  re- 
ligious orders  have  alfo  public  fchools.  A college  of  mines 
has  lately  been  eretted,  in  which  young  perfons  are  not  only 
inftru&ed  in  that  fcience,  but  in  other  important  parts  of 
education.  The  royal  academy  of  the  three  noble  arts  is  a 
valuable  inftitution  : it  is  provided  with  good  profeffors  in 
architecture,  painting,  fculpture,  and  engraving  ; and  there 
is  alfo  a profeffor  of  mathematics.  There  are  alfo  particular 
houfes  in  Mexico  where  Latin  grammar  is  taught  by  pre- 
ceptors approved  by  the  government  and  univerfity. 

The  environs  of  Mexico  are  richly  cultivated  with  flax, 
hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  fugar,  and  magneys ; and 
furnifh  the  city  with  ample  fupp’ies  of  meat,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits. , The  molt  celebrated  fanCtuary  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  is  that  of  our  lady  of  Guadalupe,  which 
has  a college,  a church,  See.  Another  fanCtuary,  or  houfe 
of  pilgrimage,  is  that  of  our  lady  de  los  Remedios,  ereCted 
on  the  fpot  whither  Cortes  retired  when  he  was  repulfed 
from  Mexico.  Without  the  barrier  of  Santiago  is  the  fanc- 
tuary  of  our  lady  of  the  Angels,  formerly  the  refidence  of  a 
hermit.  At  the  diftance  of  five  leagues  from  Mexico  is  the 
defert  of  the  Carmelites,  in  an  enclofure  about  a league  in 
circuit  ; the  retreat  of  the  mod  auftere  monks  there  being 
in  folitary  cells.  The  aqueduct  of  Chapultepec  adorns  the 
immediate  environs ; and  on  the  hill  fo  called  was  a palace  of 
Montezuma.  Trafpana  is  another  place  of  refort,  where  are 
feveral  good  houfes ; and  many  fettle  there,  as  the  air  is 
efteemed  very  healthy.  On  the  fide  of  San  Lazaro,  about 
half  a league  from  Mexico,  is  the  rock  of  the  baths,  which 
are  warm,  but  the  quality  is  not  afeertained.  N.  lat.  if 
54'.  W.  long.  99°  51'.  Pinkerton’s  Geog.  vol.  iii. 

Mexico,  New,  a large  territory  of  the  Spanifh  dominions 
in  North  America,  fometimes  called  a kingdom,  but  pro- 
perly a fingle  province,  lying  eaftward  of  California,  and 
divided  by  the  gulf  from  that  peninfula.  Northwards  it  is 
bounded  by  high  mountains  and  an  unknown  country,  on 
the  eaft  by  Louifiana,  on  the  weft,  by  the  Californian  lake 
and  Rio  Colorado,  and  on  the  fouth  by  fome  of  the  pro- 
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vinces  of  New  Spain,  or  Mexico  proper.  This  province 
was  difeovered  by  a miffionary  in  1581,  but  fcarcely  fub- 
dued  till  1644  ; nor  were  many  millions  eftablifhed  till  after 
the  year  1660;  and  the  capital,  Santa  Fe,  was  founded  in 
1683.  It  is  a fertile  and  delightful  province,  producing 
maize,  wheat,  and  excellent  fruits.  The  mines  are  faid  to 
be  all  of  tin  ; and  the  animals  and  plants  are  of  fingular  va- 
riety. In  the  map  of  Alzate,  the  northern  limit  is  marked 
at  38°,  and  the  fouthern  at  30°  30';  the  medial  breadth,  on 
both  (ides  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  being  only  2°,  or  120  geo- 
graphical miles.  Pinkerton. 

Mexico,  a town  of  America,  in  Oneida  county,  New 
York,  at  midway  between  Oneida  lake  and  Ofwego,  20 
miles  from  each.  The  townfhip  is  extenfive,  comprehending 
a number  of  houfes. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  a large  bay  or  gulf  of  the  Atlantic, 
extending  north  to  fouth,  from  the  coaft  of  Florida  to  the 
coaft  of  Tabafco  and  Yucatan,  about  600  miles,  and  ^aft  to 
weft,  from  Cuba  to  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  about  700.  This 
gulf  lies  in  a favourable  climate,  and  prefents  at  its  entrance 
the  grand  archipelago  of  North  American  iflands,  called  the 
Weft  Indies.  See  Gulf  Stream. 

MEXIMIEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Tre- 
voux  ; 17  miles  N.E.  of  Lyons.  The  place  contains  1691, 
and  the  canton  8372  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  230  kilio- 
melres,  in  14  communes. 

MEYAP0NTE,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the 
Parana. 

MEYENBERG,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Free 
Bailiwicks,  once  an  independent  lordfhip ; 10  miles  N.' of 
Lucerne. 

MEYENBURG,  a town  of  Brandenburgh,  in  the  mark 
of  Pregnitz  ; 60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  530  18'. 
E.  long.  12°  15'. 

MEYENFELD,  a town  of  the  Grifons,  and  principal 
place  of  a jurifdi&ion.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  place 
in  which  the  reformation  was  encouraged.  This  town  was 
a kind  of  ftaple  for  goods  that  pafled  to  and  from  Germany 
and  Italy;  52  miles  E.  of  Lucerne.  N.  lat.  46  57'.  E. 
long.  90  38'. 

MEYER,  James,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorian,  was  born 
in  Flanders  in  the  year  1491.  He  ftudied  in  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  For  feveral  years 
he  taught  fchool  at  Ypres  and  Bruges,  and  in  the  latter  city 
had  a benefice,  in  tbe  church  of  St.  Donatian.  He  died  at 
Blankenberg,  in  the  year  1552.  He  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  Erafmus,  and  other  learned  men  ; and  wrote 
feveral  works,  of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  “ Flandricarum 
Rerum  Decus,”  being  an  account  of  the  origin,  antiquity, 
nobility,  and  genealogy,  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  ; and, 
2.  “ Annales  Rerum  Flandricarum,”  which  begin  with 
the  year  445,  and  come  down  to  1477.  They  are  written 
in  a pure  and  eafy  ftyle,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  Belgic  hiftorians.  Moreri. 

MEYERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Schreber’s,  named, 
we  prefume,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Frederic  Albert  Anthony 
Meyer,  a phyfician  at  Gottingen  who  died  in  1795,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  various  trafts  on  Natural  Hirterv. 
Willdenow  has  not  adopted  the  genus,  nor  do  ive  find  any 
notice  of  it  under  Sclerocarpus,  although  its  author  fays  they 
are  nearly  allied,  but  belonging  to  different  orders  of  the 
clafs  Syngenejia.  It  nuift  however  be  recolle6!ed  that  thefe 
orders  are  not  always  permanently  djftindf  in  nature.  Me- 
yera  reils  folely  on  the  authority  of  Schreber,  not  having 
been  taken  up  by  any  other  author,  fo  that  we  can  only 
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tranflate  his  own  generic  charadler.  If  its  habitat  had  been 
publilhed,  poffibly  a more  clear  and  fatisfadlory  reference 
might  have  been  made  of  the  plant  in  queltion.  Schreb. 
570. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefa  Polygamia  Superf.ua.  Nat. 
Ord.  Difcoidett , Linn.  Corymbifera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  of  four'  large,  broad,  heart- 
ffiaped,  concave,  veined  leaves,  fpreading  at  the  top,  rather 
acute,  fhorter  than  the  dilk,  the  two  inner  ones  oppofite. 
Cor.  compound,  tubular,  convex  ; florets  in  the  dilk  nu- 
merous, perfedl,  funnel-lhaped,  five-cleft,  fomevvhat  eredt ; 
thofe  of  the  radius  fevtral,  iigulate,  lanceolate,  entire. 
Slam,  (in  the  perfedl  florets)  Filaments  five,  capillary ; 
anthers  cylindrical,  tubular,  five-toothed.  Pif.  (in  the 
fame)  Germen  oblong ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  longer  than 
the  Uamens  ; lligmas  two,  revolute.  In  the  female  ones 
the  (lyle  is  longer  than  the  florets.  Per'tc.  none,  except  the 
permanent  calyx.  Seed  in  both  kinds  of  florets  folitary,  ob- 
long, tranfverfely  compreffed,  crefcent-lhaped,  llriated, 
fcaly ; down  none.  Recept.  convex,  fmall ; fcales  cartila- 
ginous, imbricated,  triangular,  incurved,  furrowed  at  the 
back,  downy  towards  the  top  externally,  oblique  at  the  ex- 
tremity, each  enveloping  a Angle  feed,  the  outer  ones  a little 
broader. 

MEYNIAC,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftricl  of  Uffel.  The  piace  contains  2978,  and  the 
canton  7726  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  322^  kiliometres, 
in  1 1 communes. 

MEYNTHAL,  or  Val  di  Maggia.  See  Maggia. 

MEYO,  in  Commerce,  a meafure  for  corn,  fait,  and 
Other  dry  commodities,  in  Portugal ; it  contains  15  fanegas  5 
each  fanega  being  = 4 alquieres  = 8 meyos  = 16  quartos 
= 32  outavas  = 64  mequias.  The  alquiere  is  = 675 
French  = 817  Englilh  cubic  inches;  fo  that  21  alquieres 
= 1 Englilh  quarter,  nearly,  or,  more  exadlly,  50  alquieres 
= 19  Englilh  bufhels.  In  the  common  ccurfe  of  bufinefs 
4 alquieres  of  Oporto  are  reckoned  equal  tb  3 alquieres 
of  Lilbon,  and  2 alquieres  of  Oporto,  or  2^  of  Lifbon, 
are  computed  to  be  equal  to  an  Englilh  bufliel. 

MEYRINGEN,  in  Geography , a large  and  neat  village 
of  Switzerland,  the  capital  burgh  of  Hafliland,  a dillridl 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  which  enjoys  peculiar  privileges. 
The  people  are  governed  by  their  own  magiftrates,  and  only 
take  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  fovereign  council.  The  au- 
thority, which  the  bailiffs  in  the  other  cantons  enjoy,  is  pof- 
fefled  in  a great  meafure  by  the  landamman,  who  relides  at 
Meyringen.  The  place  is  fituated  near  the  Aar,  in  a 
romantic  vale,  furrounded  by  meadows  of  a luxuriant  ver- 
dure, and  fprinkled  with  cottages,  which  are  occafionally 
feparated  by  huge  Hones  and  deep  channels,  the  veiliges  of 
tlorms  and  floods;  28  miles  S.E.  of  Thun. 

MEY RUEIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of 
Florae ; 22  miles  S.  of  Mende.  The  place  contains  2890,  and 
the  canton  5235  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  345  kilio- 
metres, in  feven  communes.  N.  lat.  44 ; n'.  E.  long. 
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MEYSSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of 
Brives.  The  place  contains  2072,  and  the  canton  10,466 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  160  kiliometres,  in  14  com- 
munes. 

MEYWAR.  See  Oudipour. 

MEYZIEU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Here,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of 
Vienne.  The  place  contains  1045,  and  the  canton  9547  in- 
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habitants,  on  a territory  of  2125  kiliometres,  in  16  com- 
munes. 

MEZA,  a river  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Po- 
lotlk,  which  runs  into  the  Dwina  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Veliz. 

MEZ  AIR.  See  Mes-air. 

MEZ  A LANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mincio ; four  miles  S.  of  Mantua. 

MEZANA,  a town  of  Liamone,  in  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
fica,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of  Ajaccio  : 
the  canton  contains  175 1 inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Italy  ; five  miles  S.  of  Padua. 

Mezana,  La,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata;  17  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Turfi. 

MEZANINE,  or  Mezzanine,  a term  ufed  by  fome 
architedls,  to  fignifyr  an  attic,  or  little  ftory,  contrived  oc- 
cafionally over  the  firll  llory,  for  the  conveniency  of  a 
wardrobe,  or  the  like. 

The  word  i3  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  who  call  me «- 
zanini  thofe  little  windows,  lefs  in  height  than  breadth, 
which  ferve  to  illuminate  an  attic,  or  entrefole. 

MEZDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa  ; 60  miles  S. 
of  Tripoli. 

MEZDAGA,  a town  of  Fez,  in  the  province  of  Chaus, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Atlas. 

MEZE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of 
Montpellier;  15  miles  S.W.  of  Montpellier.  The  place 
contains  2800,  and  the  canton  8729  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  133  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes.  N.  lat. 
430  23'.  E.  long.  30  42'. 

MEZELIEME 1NA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Tunis,  on 
the  lake  Bizerta ; 28  miles  N.  of  Tunis. 

MEZEMNA,  a fea-port  of  Algiers,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fez,  on  the  coall  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 80  miles  E.  of 
Tetuah.  N.  lat.  33 1 22'.  W.  long.  4°  3'. 

MEZEN,  a fea-port  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  near  the  White  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name;  12S  miles  N.N.E.  of  Archangel. 
N.  lat.  66^  30'.  E.  long.  43°  34'.  The  river  rifes  in  the 
government  of  Archangel,  N.  lat.  64°  15'.  E.  long.  490 
14',  and  runs  in  a S.W.  diredlion  to  the  town  of  Poflanlkoi, 
when,  changing  its  courfe,  it  runs  N.  wefterly  to  N.  lat. 
66 J 30'.  E.  long.  48  34',  where  it  flows  into  the  Frozen 
ocean. 

Mezen,  a mountain  of  France,  which  gives  name  to  a 
dillridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche ; 27  miles  W. 
of  Valence. 

MEZER  AI,  Francis  Eudes  de,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated French  hillorian,  was  born  in  1610,  at  Ry,  in  Lower 
Normandy.  After  lludying  at  Caen  he  came  to  Paris, 
and  obtained  the  poll  of  an  officer  of  the  artillery,  in  which 
capacity  he  ferved  two  campaigns.  He  then  quitted  the 
army,  and  retired  to  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he 
applied  with  great  ardour  to  iludy,  having  projedled  a 
hiltory  of  France,  of  which,  under  the  patronage  of  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  he  publilhed  the  firll  volume,  folio,  in  the 
year  1643.  The  two  others  appeared  in  1646  and  1631. 
O11  account  of  this,  the  court  recompenfed  his  labours  by 
a penfion  of  4000  livres,  with  the  title  of  hiftoriographer. 
This  fuccefs  engaged  him  to  compofe  an  abridgment  of  it 
under  the  title  of  “ Abrege  Chronologique  de  l’Hilloire 
de  France,”  in  three  vols.  4to.  ; it  was  reprinted  in  Holland, 
in  6 vols.  i2tno.  In  this  work  he  publilhed  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  all  the  public  impolls,  with  fome  very  free 
reflections,  which  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the  minifter 
Colbert,  that  he  remonftrated  with  the  author,  who  pro- 
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mifcd  to  make  the  requifite  corrections  in  the  fecond  edition. 
This  he  performed,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  informed  the 
readers  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  fo  ; and  his  corrections, 
moreover,  were  only  palliations,  he  was  therefore  punifhed 
by  withdrawing  half  his  penfion.  On  his  making  a com- 
plaint, the  other  half  was  alfo  fupprefled,  upon  which  he 
declared,  that  he  would  not  continue  his  hiftory.  On  the 
death  of  Corn-art,  in  1675,  he  was  eleCted  to  the  vacant 
place  of  perpetual  fecretary  to  the  French  academy  ; in 
this  fituation  he  prepared  a Iketch  of  the  projected  dictionary 
of  the  academy.  Mezerai  died  in  1683.  Befides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  “ Traite  de  POrigine  des  Fran- 
cois “ L’Hilfoire  des  Turcs,  depuis  1612  jufqu’en 
1649.”  A tranflation  of  John  of  Salifbury,  “ De  Nugis 
Curialium,”  and  of  Grotius,  “ De  veritate  llelig.  Chrift.” 
Mezerai  was  a man  of  great  fingularities  in  his  temper  and 
habits.  He  was  fond  of  low  company,  and  fo  fqualid  in 
his  drefs,  that  he  was  once  taken  up  by  the  police  for  a 
beggar.  He  never  wrote  but  by  candle-light,  even  in  the 
dav-time,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  fummer,  and  he  had 
always  a bottle  on  the  table.  He  affeCted  to  be  a fceptic 
in  his  religion,  but  in  his  laft  illnefs  his  early  impreffions  re- 
curred, and  he  entreated  his  friends  to  forget  his  impieties, 
and  to  recoiled  “ that  Mezerai  dying  was  more  to  be  be- 
lieved than  Mezerai  in  health.-’  Moreri. 

MEZEREON,  in  Botany,  feems  by  Bauhin’s  Pinax 
462,  and  Lobel’s  Adverfaria  157,  to  be  a word  of  Arabian 
origin.  In  the  book  laft  mentioned  it  is  faid  to  belong 
properly  t-o  the  Cneorum  tricoecum  of  Linnaeus,  which  how- 
ever is  not  known  to  grow  in  Arabia,  but  in  Spain  and 
the  fouth  of  France.  The  name  is  now  transferred  to 
the  Daphne  Mezereon,  or  1, aureola  Mezereon  Germanica  of 
the  older  writers,  and  is  become  the  familiar  Englifti  ap- 
pellation of  that  charming  ffirub.  See  Cneorum  and 
Daphne. 

MEZIDON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftriCt  of  Lifieux  ; 1 1 miles  W.S.W.  of  Lifieux. 
The  place  contains  528,  and  the  canton  9089  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  160  kiliometres,  in  34  communes. 

MEZIERES,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftrid,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  iituated  on 
an  Hand  formed  by  the  Meufe,  over  which  it  has  two 
bridges,  with  a citadel;  two  n.iles  S.  of  Charleville.  The 
place  contains  7400,  and  the  canton  11,567  inhabitants,  on 
•a  territory  of  137^  kiliometres,  in  12  communes.  N.  lat. 
490  46'.  E.  long.  40  47'. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the-  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrid  of  Le  Blanc.  The  place  contains  1338,  and  the 
canton  7084  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  390  kiliometres, 
in  nine  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrid  of  Bellac.  The  place  contains  1313,  and  the 
canton  9107  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  307^  kiliometres, 
in  eight  communes. 

MEZ1N,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
•Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trid of  Nerac ; fix  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nerac.  The  place 
contains  2860,  and  the  canton  10,136  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  280  kiliometres,  in  16  communes.  N.  lat.  44  3'. 
E.  long.  o°  20'. 

MEZ  I RI  AC,  Claude-GaspakdBachet,  in  Biography, 
was  born  in  1581,  of  a noble  family  at  Bourg-en-Brelle. 
He  entered  among  the  Jefuits,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was 
profeffor  of  rhetoric  at  their  houfe  in  Milan.  A bad  ftate 
of  health  induced  him  to  quit  the  fociety,  and  he  palled  much 
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of  his  time  at  Paris  and  Rome  in  literary  purfuits.  His  re- 
putation was  fo  great,  that  he  was  mentioned  as  a fit  perfon 
to  be  preceptor  to  Lewis  XIII.,  but  the  dread  of  fuch  an 
office  induced  him  to  quit  Paris  and  retire  to  his  native  place. 
He  died  in  1638,  leaving  behind  him  many  works  that  bore 
witnefs  to  his  great  erudition.  He  wrote  verfes  in  French, 
Latin,  and  Italian,  and  was  a profound  Greek  fcholar, 
an  excellent  grammarian  and  critic,  a philofopher,  theolo- 
gian,  and  mathematician.  His  principal  works  are  as  follow : 
“ Problemes  plaifans  et  deledables  que  fe  font  par  les  Nom- 
bres  “ Diophanti  Alexandrini  Arithmeticorum  Lib.  vi.  et 
de  Numeris  multangulis  Lib.  i.”  tranflated  from  the  Greek 
with  commentaries:  “La  Vie  d’Efope  “ Epiftolae  et 
Poemata  varia.” 

MEZOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Candahar; 
63  miles  N.E.  of  Candahar. 

MEZTITLAN,  a town  of  Mexico;  25  miles  N.  of 
Mexico. 

MEZUZOTH,  in  the  Jetui/h  Cujloms,  certain  pieces  of 
parchment,  which  the  Jews  fix  to  the  door-pofts  of  their 
houfes,  taking  that  literally  which  Mofes  commands  them, 
faying,  “ Thou  (halt  never  forget  the  laws  of  thy  God,  but 
thou  (halt  write  them  upon  the  polls  of  thy  houfe,  and  on  thy 
gates.”  This  expreffion  means  nothing  elfe,  but  that  thou 
(halt  always  remember  them,  whether  thou  Cornell  into  thy 
houfe,  or  goeft  out.  But  the  Hebrew  doCtors  imagined, 
that  the  law-giver  meant  fomething  more  than  this.  They 
pretended  that,  to  avoid  making  themfelves  ridiculous,  by 
writing  the  commandments  of  God  without  their  doors, 
or  rather  to  avoid  expofing  themfelves  to  the  profanation 
of  the  wicked,  they  ought,  at  leall,  to  write  them  on  a 
parchment,  and  to  enelofe  it  in  fomething.  Therefore  they 
wrote  thefe  words  upon  a fquare  piece  of  parchment,  pre- 
pared on  purpsfe  with  a particular  ink,  and  a fquare  kind 
of  character.  (Deut.  vi.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.)  “ Hear  O Ifrael 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,  &c.”  Then  they  left  a 
little  fpace,  and  afterwards  went  on,  (Deut.  xi.  13.)  “ And 
it  (hall  come  to  pafs,  if  thou  (halt  hearken  diligently  to  my 
commandments,  &c.,”  as  far  as,  “ Thou  ffialt  write  them 
upon  the  door-pofts  of  thy  houfe,  Sic.”  After  this  they 
rolled  up  the  parchment,  and  put  it  into  a cafe  of  reeds,  or 
other  matter ; they  wrote  on  the  end  of  the  cafe  the  word 
“ Shadai,”  which  is  one  of  the  names  of  God  ; and  they 
put  it  at  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  chambers,  and  all 
places  moll  frequented  ; they  fixed  it  to  the  knockers  of 
the  door,  on  the  right  fide  ; and  as  often  as  they  entered  in, 
or  went  out,  they  touched  it  in  this  place  with  the  end  of 
their  finger,  which  they  afterwards  killed  out  of  devotion. 
The  Hebrew  word  mezuza  properly  fignifies  the  door-pofts 
of  a houfe;  but  it  is  alfo  given  to  this  roll  of  parchment 
now  mentioned.  Leo  of  Modena  may  lie  here  confulted. 

MEZZA  Pausa,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  half  a paufe , in- 
timates that  the  part  wherein  it  is  found  mult  be  (till  the 
time  of  a femibreve  in  common  time,  bee  Pause. 

Mezza  Tirata.  See  Tirata. 

MEZZAROLA,  ill  Commerce,  a liquid  mcafure  of  Ge- 
noa, containing  for  wine  two  barrili,  or  100  pinte,  and 
reckoned  at  18  rubbi,  or  45©lbs.  pefo  fottile;  the  mezzarola 
is  = about  39  Englifti  gallons. 

MEZZE11EB,  in  Geography,  an  Hand  in  the  Red  fea. 
N.  lat.  27-'  43'- 

MEZZO,  an  Italian  adjeCtive,  which  means  half ; as 
mezzo  forte,  mezzo  piano,  mezza  voce,  which  imply  nearly 
the  fame  thing,  i.  e.  a middle  degree  of  piano  or  foft. 
Mezzo  foprano,  a pitch  of  voice  between  the foprano  or  treble, 
and  counter-tenor.  See  Clefs,  aud  Compass  of  Voices - 
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MEZfcO-TINTO,  in  Sculpture,  a particular  manner  of 
engraving  figures  on  copper. 

Mezzo-tinto  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  invented  by  prince 
Rupert,  about  the  year  1649;  and  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Chalcography,  gives  us  a head,  performed  by 
that  prince,  in  his  way  ; though  Mr.  Le  Blon  is  faid 
to  have  introduced  it  into  praftice  with  the  greateft 
fucccfs. 

The  prince  laid  his  grounds  on  the  plate  with  a chan- 
nelled roller ; but  one  Sherwin,  about  the  fame  time,  laid 
his  ground  with  a half-round  file,  which  was  preffed  down 
with  a heavy  piece  of  lead.  Both  thefe  grounding  tools 
have  been  laid  afide  for  many  years ; and  a hand-tool,  re- 
fembling  a ftioemaker’s  cutting-board-knife,  with  a fine  cre- 
nelling  on  the  edge,  was  introduced  by  one  Edial,  a fmith 
by  trade,  who  afterwards  became  a mezzo-tinto  painter. 

It  is  very  different  from  the  common  way  of  engraving. 
To  perform  it,  they  rake,  hatch,  or  punch  the  furface  of 
the  plate  all  over  with  a knife,  or  inftrument  made  for  the 
purpofe,  firft  one  way,  then  the  other,  acrofs,  See.,  till  the 
face  of  the  plate  be  thus  entirely  furrowed  with  lines  or  fur- 
rows, clofe  and  as  it  were  contiguous  to  each  other  ; fo 
that  if  an  impreffion  was  thus  taken  from  it,  it  would  be 
one  uniform  blot,  or  fmut. 

This  dorre,  the  defign  is  drawn,  or  marked  on  the  fame 
face.;  after  which,  they  proceed  with  buriiilhers,  ferapers, 
See.  to  expunge  or  take  out  the  dents  or  furrows,  in  all 
the  parts  where  the  lights  of  the  piece  are  to  be;  and  that 
more  or  lefs,  as  the  lights  are  to  be  ftronger  or  fainter: 
leaving  thofe  parts  black,  which  are  to  reprefent  the 
fhadows,  or  deepenings  of  the  draught. 

As  it  is  much  eafier  to  ferape  or  burnifh  away  parts  of 
a dark  ground,  corresponding  with  the  outline  of  any  de- 
fign Sketched  upon  it,  than  to  form  Ihades  upon  a light 
ground,  by  an 'infinite  number  of  hatches,  llrokes,  and 
points,  which  mull  all  terminate  with  exactnefs  on  the  out- 
line, as  well  as  differ  in  their  force  and  manner,  the  method 
of  feraping,  as  it  is  called  in  mezzo-tinto,  confequently  be- 
comes much  more  eafy  and  expeditious,  than  any  other 
method  of  engraving.  The  inltruments  ufed  in  this  kind 
of  engravings  are  cradles,  ferapers,  and  burnifhers. 

In  this  engraving,  the  plate  mull  be  prepared  and  polilhed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  other  engraving  (fee  Copper- 
platrs) ; and  afterwards  divided  equally  by  lines,  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  traced  out  with  very  foft  chalk.  The  dif- 
tance  of  thefe  lines  Should  be  about  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  face  of  the  cradle  which  is  to  be  ufed,  and  thefe  lines 
Should  be  marked  with  capital  letters,  or  Slrokes  of  the 
chalk.  The  cradle  is  then  to  be  placed  exactly  betwixt  the 
two  firfl  lines,  and  palled  forwards  in  the  fame  direftion  ; 
being  kept  as  Steady  as  poSfible,  and  preffed  upon  with  a 
moderate  force  The  fame  operation  mull  be  repeated  with 
refpett  to  all  the  other  lines;  till  the  inftrument  lias  thus 
palled  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  plate.  Other  lines  mull 
be  drawn  then  from  the  extremities  of  the  other  two  Tides,  in 
the  fame  manner  ; which  interfering  the  firfl  at  right  angles, 
will  with  them  form  fquares  ; and  the  fame  operation  mull 
be  repeated  with  the  cradle,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  firft. 
New  lines  mull  then  be  drawn  diagonally,  and  the  cradle 
paSTed  betwixt  them  as  before  ; and  when  the  firlt  diagonal 
operation  is  performed,  the  lines  mud  be  croffed  at  tight 
angles  as  the  former,  and  the  cradles  paSTed  betwixt  them  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  plate  having  undergone  the  action  of 
the  cradle,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  firlt  order  of 
lines,  a fecond  fet  mult  be  formed,  having  the  fame  distances 
from  each  other  as  the  firft.  But  they  mutt  be  fo  placed  as 
to  divide  thafe  already  made  into  fpaces  one-third  fefs  than 


the  whole  extent ; i.  c.  every  one  after  the  firft  on  each  fide 
will  take  in  one-third  of  that  before  it,  e.g.  beginning  at  A, 
of  which  the  firft;  third  mull  be  left  out  ; the  third  of  B will 
confequently  be  taken  in  ; and  fo  of  the  reft.  Thefe  lines  of 
the  fecond  order  mult  be  marked  with  fmall  letters,  or  leffer 
flrokes,  to  diltinguifh  them  from  the  firft  ; and  the  fame 
treatment  of  the  plate  muSl  be  purfued,  with  refpect  to  them, 
as  was  pradlifed  from  the  •others.  When  this  fecond  ope- 
ration is  Sniffed,  a third  order  of  lines  mud  be  made,  the 
firlt  of  which,  e.  g.  in  A,  mull  omit  two-thirds  of  it,  and 
confequently  take  in  two-thirds  of  B,  &c.  By  thefe  means 
the  original  fpaces  will  be  exadlly  divided  into  equal  thirds ; 
and  the  cradle  mull  be  again  employed  betwixt  thefe  lines  as 
before.  When  the  whole  of  this  operation  is  finilhed,  it  is 
Called  one  turn  ; but  in  order  to  produce  a very  dark  and 
uniform  ground,  the  plate  mull  undergo  the  repetition  of  all 
thefe  feveral  operations,  for  above  twenty  times  ; beginning 
to  pafs  the  cradle  again  betwixt  the  firfl  lines,  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  fame  manner  through  all  the  reft.  When  the  plate 
is  prepared  with  a proper  ground,  the  (ketch  rauft  be  calked 
on  it,  by  rubbing  the  paper  on  the  backfide  with  chalk.  It 
is  alfo  proper  to  overtrace  it  afterwards  with  black-lead  or 
Indian  ink.  The  feraping  is  then  performed,  by  parting  or 
cutting  away  the  grain  of  the  ground  in  various  degrees  ; fo 
that  none  of  it  is  left  in  the  original  ftate,  except  in  the 
touches  of  the  llrongeft  ffade.  The  general  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding is  the  fame  as  drawing  with  white  upon  black  paper. 
The  maffes  of  light  are  firft  begun  with  ; and  thofe  parts, 
which  go  off  into  light  in  their  upper  part,  but  are  brown 
below  : the  reflections  are  then  entered  upon  ; after  which 
the  plate  is  blackened  with  a printer’s  blacking-ball  made  of 
felt,  in  order  to  difeover  the  effect ; and  then  the  work  is  pro- 
ceeded with;  obferving  always  to  begin  every  part  in  th« 
places  where  the  ftrongeft  lights  are  to  be. 

But  the  prefent  mode  of  this  engraving  is  rendered  Hill 
more  expeditious  and  eafy  to  the  artift,  not  only  in  laying 
the  ground,  but  in  feraping  the  plate.  Inftead  of  ufing  the 
cradle  or  grounding  tool  three  times,  it  is  now  found  to  pro- 
duce a better  grain  by  only  repeating  it  twice,  or  double 
ways,  as  it  is  called  by  artifts.  In  laying  the  ground,  the 
copper  is  ruled  as  formerly,  and  inftead  of  taking  up  a third 
of  the  way  already  executed,  it  now  only  takes  up  one-half, 
by  which  means  the  grain  of  the  ground,  or  texture,  is  more 
dotty,  and  has  a more  folid  lcok.  and  confequently  is  lefs 
liable  to  the  appearance  of  cuts  or  lines,  which  was  too  much 
the  character  of  the  former  procefs.  Fifteen  ways  in  this 
manner  worked  clofe,  will  be  fufficient  to  fill  the  ground,  and 
give  it  a velvet-like  tint.  The  former  mode  of  making  an 
outline  from  the  painting,  is  now  found  to  be  wholly  unne- 
ceffary,  and  the  molt  ready  and  mallerly  method  is  to 
fquare  the  painting  in  any  number  of  given  fquares,  and  the 
fame  number  on  the  plate,  agreeable  to  the  iize  of  it,  and 
with  a black-lead  pencil  draw  backwards  the  picture 
(which  with  a little  practice  becomes  familiar)  on  the  ground, 
and  the  feraping  is  then  performed  by  the  original  method. 
The  art  of  mezzo-tinto-engraving  was  confidered  formerly  as 
only  adapted  to  broad  fubjects,  and  where  high  minute 
finiftiing  was  required,  it  was  thought  vain  to  attempt  it;  but 
the  great  advances  made  in  that  art  fince  the  time  of  prince 
Rupert,  have  convinced  every  amateur  to  the  contrary,  and 
the  fuccefsful  works  of  Eadom,  efpecially  his  mallerly 
flower-pieces,  are  admirable  fpecimens  of  its  power,  as 
alfo  the  ever  grateful  productions  of  Hodges,  Dixon,  and 
many  rifing  artifts  of  the  prefent  time.  In-engraving  portraits, 
it  is  decidedly  moll  appropriate  for  refembling  both  the 
touch  and  effect.  This  is  the  moll  ufual  way  of  performing 
this  operation. 
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The  art  oF  fcraping  mezzo-tintos  has  been  applied  to  the 
printing  with  a variety  of  colours,  in  order  to  produce  the 
refemblance  of  paintings.  The  inventor  of  the  method  of 
doing  this  was  J.  C.  Le  Blon,  a native  of  Francfort,  and 
pupil  of  Carlo  Marata,  between  the  years  1720  and  1730. 
It  was  eftablifhed  by  the  inventor  on  this  principle,  that  there 
are  three  primitive  colours,  of  which  all  the  reft  may  be  com- 
posed, by  mixing  them  in  various  proportions  : that  any  two 
of  thefe  colours  being  mixed  together,  preferve  their  original 
power,  and  only  produce  a third  colour,  fuch  as  their  com- 
pound mult  neceftarily  give ; but  if  tranfparent  colours  be 
mixed,  and  three  primitive  kinds  compounded  together,  they 
deftroy  each  other,  and  produce  black,  or  a tendency  to  it, 
in  proportion  to  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  mixture  ; 
and  that,  if,  therefore,  thefe  three  colours  be  laid,  either  Se- 
parately, or  upon  each  other,  by  three  plates,  engraved  cor- 
refpondenlly,  on  thefe  principles,  to  the  colouring  of  the  de- 
fign,  the  whole  variety  of  teints  neceffary  may  be  produced. 
The  requilites,  therefore,  to  the  execution  of  any  defign  in 
this  method  of  printing,  are  as  follow.  1.  To  fettle  a plan 
of  the  colouring  to  be  imitated  ; (hewing  where  the  prefence 
of  each  of  the  three  Simple  colours  is  neceffary,  either  in  its 
pure  ftate,  or  combined  with  fome  other,  to  produce  the 
effe&  required  ; and  to  reduce  this  plan  to  a painted  fketch 
of  each,  in  which  not  only  the  proper  outlines,  but  the  de- 
gree of  ftrength  Should  be  expreffed.  2.  To  engrave  three 
plates  according  to  this  plan,  which  may  print  each  of  the 
colours  exadlly,  in  the  places  where,  and  proportion  in  which, 
they  are  wanted.  3.  To  find  three  tranfparent  fubftances, 
proper  for  printing  with  thefe  three  primitive  colours.  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Le  Blon  prepared  the  plates  was  as 
follows  : the  three  plates  of  copper  were  firft  well  fitted  with 
refpeft  to  Size  and  figure  to  each  other,  and  grounded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  defigned  for  mezzo-tinto  prints  : and 
the  exaft  place  and  boundary  of  each  of  the  three  primitive 
colours,  conformably  to  the  defign,  were  fketched  out  on 
three  papers,  anfwering  in  dimenfions  to  the  plate.  Thefe 
Sketches  were  then  calked  on  the  plates  ; and  all  the  parts 
of  each  plate,  that  were  not  to  convey  the  colour,  to  which 
it  was  appropriated,  to  the  print,  were  entirely  fcraped  away, 
as  in  forming  the  light  of  mezzo-tinto  prints.  The  parts 
that  were  to  convey  the  colour  were  then  worked  upon  ; and 
where  the  mod  light  or  diluted  teints  of  the  colour  were  to  be, 
the  grain  in  the  ground  was  proportionably  taken  off ; but 
where  the  full  colour  was  required,  it  was  left  entire.  In 
this  regard  was  had,  not  only  t®  the  effefts  of  the  colour  in 
its  limple  ftate,  but  to  its  combined  operation,  either  in  pro- 
ducing orange-colour,  green,  or  purple,  by  its  admixture 
with  one  alone  ; and  likewife  to  its  forming  brown  grey,  and 
Shade  of  different  degree  ; by  its  co  operation  with  both  the 
others.  But  though  the  greateft  part  of  the  engraving  was 
performed  in  the  mezzo-tinto  manner,  yet  the  graver  was  em- 
ployed occafionally  for  (Lengthening  the  Shades  ; and  for 
corredfing  the  outline,  where  it  required  great  accuracy  and 
fteadinefs.  It  wras  found  neceffary  fometimes  to  have  two 
feparate  plates  for  printing  the  fame  colour,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a Stronger  effect  : but  the  fecond  plate,  which  was 
ufed  to  print  upon  the  firft,  was  intended  only  to  glaze  and 
l'often  the  colours  in  particular  parts  that  might  require  it. 
With  refpedt  to  the  black  and  browm  teints,  which  could  not 
be  fo  conveniently  produced  in  a due  degree,  by  the  mixture 
of  the  colours,  umber  and  black  were  likewife  ufed. 

With  refpedt  to  the  O'der  in  which  the  plates  are  to  be 
applied,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  colour  which 
is  leaft  apparent  in  the  pidture  Should  be  laid  on  firft  ; that 
which  is  betwixt  the  molt  and  leaft  apparent,  next ; and  tlut 
which  predominates,  laft  ; except  where  there  may  be  occa- 
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fion  for  two  plates,  for  the  fame  colour,  as  was  before  men- 
tioned ; or  where  there  is  any  required  for  adding  browns  and 
Shades.  ' 

Mr.  Le  Blon  applied  this  art  to  portraits,  and -Shewed,  by 
the  fpecimens  he  produced,  the  pofiibility  of  its  being 
brought,  by  farther  improvements,  to  afford  imitations  of 
painting,  which  might  have  fome  value.  It  is  neverthelefs 
much  better  adapted  to  the  Ampler  fubjedts,  where  there  are 
fewer  intermixtures  of  colours  ; and  where  the  accuracy  of 
the  refledfions,  and  demi-teints  are  not  fo  effentially  neceffary 
to  the  truth  of  the  defign,  from  the  greater  latitude  of  form, 
and  difpolition  of  the  colour,  as  in  plants,  anatomical  figures, 
and  fome  fubjedts  of  architedlure.  But  perhaps  plates  en- 
graved, or  rather  finished,  with  the  tool,  particularly  with 
refpedl  to  the  outline,  would  be  better  accommodated  in 
fome  of  thefe  cafes,  than  thofe  prepared  only  by  fcraping. 

Mr.  Cochin  remarks,  at  the  end  of  an  account  he  has  given 
of  Mr.  Le  Blon’s  manner,  that  though  this  ingenious  artift 
confined  this  method  principally  to  the  ufe  of  three  colours  ; 
yet  Should  this  invention  be  again  taken  up  and  cultivated, 
there  would  be  more  probability  of  fuccefs  in  ufmg  a greater 
variety  ; and  that  feveral  different  kinds  might  be  printed  by 
one  plate  ; provided  they  were  laid  on  in  their  refpedtively 
proper  places,  by  printing  balls,  which  Should  be  ufed  for 
that  colour  only.  His  hint  might,  however,  be  very  greatly 
improved,  by  the  further  affiftance  of  pencils,  accommodated 

to  the  plates,  for  laying  on  the  colours  in  the  proper  parts 

Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  See.  Encyclopedic, 
Art.  Ghaveur  en  Couloirs,  See. 

For  the  method  of  taking  off  mezzo-tinto  prints  in  glafs, 
fee  V> \CK-pai tiling. 

MEZZOVO,  in  (geography , a ridge  of  mountains  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  which  divides  TheSraly  from  Albania. 

MGLIN,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Nov- 
gorod SieverSkoi,  on  the  Iput.  N.  lat.  330  12'.  E.  long. 
3 2°  3 4f- 

MHARAS,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Kataba. 

MI,  a river  of  China,  which  rifes  in  the  province  of  Chan- 
tong,  and  runs  into  the  Chinefe  fea,  N.  lat.  37°  12'.  E. 
long.  1290  14'. 

Mi,  in  Mujic,  the  third  found  in  the  afeending  fcale  of 
Guido’s  hexachords.  See  Solmis ation,  and  H exaciiord. 

MIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  illandofNi- 
phon  ; 85  miles  E of  Meaco. 

MIACO.  See  Meaco. 

MIADWZNA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev;  36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bialacerkiev. 

MIALNANAEN,  a mountain  of  Scotland, in  the  county 
of  Perth;  10  miles  E N.E.  of  George’s  Town. 

MI  AM,  in  Commerce,  a weight  for  gold  at  Malacca,  320 
miams  being  = 20  buncalls  = a catty  = 290Z.  iydwt.  iOgr. 
Englifti  troy  ; and  a money  of  account  at  Siam,  16  miams 
being  =:  4 ticals  = a tale,  and  20  tales  = a catty  ; and  as 
10  miams  are  accounted  = 1 Chinefe  tale,  3 tales  of  Siam  = 

8 Chinele  tales. 

MIAMAJA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  N. 
coal!  of  Niphon.  N.  lat.  41  10'.  E.long.  1410. 

MIAMI,  or  Mawmee,  Great,  a river  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Ohio,  forming  the  weftern  boundary  of  the  ftate,  and 
dividing  it  from  Indiana  territory.  It  enters  the  01110,333 
miles  below  Marietta,  according  to  the  winding  of  the  river. 
At  its  mouth  it  is  300  yards  wide ; but  at  the  Pickawee  towns, 
above  70  miles  higher,  it  is  not  above  30  yards  wide,  though 
it  is  paffable  for  loaded  boats  50  miles  higher.  Its  llream  is 
rapid,  without  catarafts.  This  river  has  feveral  boatable 
branches,  one  of  which  extends  towards  the  SanduSky,  with 
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an  intermediate  portage  of  fix  or  eight  miles,  and  another 
opens  a communication  with  Au  Glaze  by  a Ihort  portage. 
The  channel  of  the  river  is  ftony  ; hence  it  is  fometimes  called 
Affereniet,  or  Rocky  river.  Its  waters  are  very  clear  and 
tranfparent.  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Miami 
river  is  called  “ Mad  river,”  or  “ Pickawee  fork."  This 
is  a pleafant  ftream,  and  paffes  through  an  agreeable  level 
country  of  the  greateft  fertility. 

Miami.  Little,  difcharges  itfelf,  after  a fouth-weftern 
courfe,  into  the  Ohio,  about  300  miles  below  Marietta.  It 
is  70  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  mouth  70  miles  wide.  Its 
depth  of  water  does  not  allow  the  paffage  of  loaded  boats. 
On  its  borders  the  land  is  good,  and  its  banks  are  fo  high  that 
it  is  feldom  overflowed. 

Miami  of  the  Lake,  fometimes  called  “ Omee”  and 
“ Manmiek,”  is  a conliderable  ftream,  navigable  with  canoes 
to  the  portages  which  lead  to  the  head  of  the  Wabafli,  and 
through  Au  Glaze,  one  of  its  branches  towards  the  head 
of  Loromie’s  creek,  ahead  water  of  the  Great  Miami.  Its 
portage  is  three  miles.  This  river  falls  into  lake  Erie,  at  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  lake.  On  this  river  there  is  a village 
called  Miami,  near  Miami  fort. 

MIAMIS,  an  Indian  nation,  which  inhabit  the  vicinity 
of  the  Miami  river,  and  the  fouthern  fide  of  lake  Michigan. 
Thefe  people  can  raife  about  300  warriors.  In  confequence 
of  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, Aug.  3d,  1795,  government  paid  them  a fum  in  hand, 
and  engaged  to  pay  them  annually,  for  ever,  to  the  value  of 
ioco  dollars  in  goods. 

MIANA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan,  where  M.  Thevenot  the  traveller  died  on  his  return 
from  Ifpahan  ; 45  miles  S.  of  Ardebil.  N.  lat.  37°  12'. 

E.  long.  47"  22' Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Beliunefe  ; 

24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Belluno. 

MIAO-TSE'  Mountaineers,  a general  name  under 
which  are  comprehended  feveral  tribes,  who  differ  from  one 
another  only  by  fome  particular  cuftoms.  This  half-bar- 
barous people  are  difperfed  throughout  the  Chinefe  pro- 
vinces of  Se-tchuen,  Koei-tcheou,  Hou-quang,  Quang-fi, 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  They 
often  come  down  from  their  mountains,  and  make  incurfions 
into  the  flat,  open  country,  although  the  Chinefe,  in  order  to 
reftrain  them,  have  built  caftles  and  fortreffes  in  feveral 
places,  in  which  numerous  garrisons  are  maintained.  The 
Miao-tleare  tinder  the  government  of  princes,  who  have  no 
lefs  authority  over  their  fubjedls  than  thole  of  the  “ Lo-los" 
have  over  theirs ; they  maintain  houfhold  officers  and  a regular 
militia  ; they  have  under  them  feveral  petty  feudatory  lords, 
who,  although  fovereigns,  are  obliged  to  levy  troops  for 
them  whenever  they  receive  orders.  The  ufual  arms  of  the 
Miao-tfe  are  bows  and  half-pikes.  Their  horfes  are  much 
efteemed  by  the  Chinefe,  on  account  of  the  agility  with 
which  they  climb  the  mountains.  The  Miao-tfe,  who  in- 
habit the  province  of  Koei-tcheou  towards  Liping-fou,  have 
houfes  built  of  brick,  containing  only  one  ftory  ; in  the 
lower  part  of  which  they  keep  their  horfes,  oxen,  cows, 
ffieep,  and  hogs,  which  render  their  habitations  very  filthy 
and  difgufting ; and  therefore  the  Tartar  princes  prefer 
lodging  in  the  wretched  barracks  of  the  foldiers  than  in  thefe 
houfes.  Thefe  Miao-tfe  are  colledled  in  villages,  and  live 
in  great  harmony  with  one  another.  They  cultivate  the 
earth,  make  cloth,  and  manufadlure  a kind  of  carpets,  which 
ferve  to  cover  them  during  the  night.  Their  cloth  is  only  a 
coarfe  fort  of  muflin  of  little  value  ; but  their  carpets  are 
good,  and  well  woven.  The  timber  of  their  forefts  is  pur- 
chafed  by  the  Chinefe,  and  floated  down  the  river  that  tra- 
verfcs  their  country  ; and  the  price  conllfts  of  a certain  num- 


ber of  cows,  oxen,  and  buffaloes.  The  fltins  of  thefe  ani- 
mals arc  ufed  by  the  Miao-tfe  for  breaft  plates,  which  they 
cover  with  thin  lamina  of  fteel  or  copper.  The  ordinary 
drefs  of  thefe  Miao-tfe  confifts  of  a pair  of  drawers,  and  a 
kind  of  jacket  which  laps  over  their  breaft.  Thofe  of  the 
Miao-tfe  tribe,  who  are  difperfed  in  that  part  of  Hou-quang 
which  is  neareft  to  the  provinces  of  Quang-tong  and  Quang-fi, 
are  equally  independent,  though  they  feem  to  acknowledge 
the  jurifdidlion  of  the  Chinefe  mandarins.  They  climb  their 
rocks  and  run  among  their  mountains  barefooted,  with  great 
fpeed.  The  head-drefs  of  their  women  is  fingular,  as  they 
place  tranfverfely  upon  their  heads  a board  about  a foot  long, 
and  five  or  fix  inches  broad,  over  which  they  fpread  their  hair, 
fixing  it  to  the  wood  by  means  of  wax.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Miao-tfe  is  compofed  of  independent  people;  but 
feme  of  them  are  fubjedt  to  the  Chinefe  government.  Such 
are  thofe  who  live  towards  the  middle,  and  fouthern  part  of 
the  province  of  Koei-tcheou,  and  who  are  under  two  dif- 
tindl  governments.  Some  of  thefe  are  fubjeci  to  the  man- 
darins of  the  province,  and  form  a part  of  the  Chinefe  peo- 
ple, whofe  cuftoms  they  have  adopted.  The  reft  are  fubjedt 
to  hereditary  mandarins,  who  are  confidered  as  naturalized, 
although  Chinefe  by  extradtion.  Thefe  petty  princes  judge, 
in  the  firft  inllance,  the  caufes  of  their  vaffals,  and  have  a 
right  of  punifhing  them,  but  not  capitally.  The  Chinefe 
entertain  a fovereign  contempt  for  the  whole  Miao-tfe  nation. 
Their  account  of  them  is  very  unfavourable  ; but  the  mif- 
fionaries  affure  us,  that  they  foun^  them  an  aftive,  laborious, 
and  obliging  people,  and  remarkably  honeft  and  pundlual  in 
reftoring  the  baggage,  and  other  effedls  which  they  had  en- 
trufted  to  their  care.  Thefe  mountaineers,  on  their  part,  no 
lefs  deteft  the  Chinefe,  whom  they  confider  as  harfti  and  fe- 
vere  mailers,  who,  unable  to  fubdue  them,  and  reduce  them 
to  a ftate  of  flavery,  keep  them  blocked  up  in  their  country, 
and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their  neighbours. 
In  the  year  1776  thefe  mountaineers  were  driven  into  their 
inmoft  retreats,  and  totally  fubdued  by  Akoui,  a Chinefe 
general.  Grofier’s  China,  vcl.  i. 

MIASMA  (from  fj.io.lvu,  the  moft  diredl  interpretation  of 
which  is  to  daub)  may  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  impurity. 
Among  medical  writers,  however,  to  whom  the  word  is  now 
chiefly  confined,  it  relates  principally  to  impurities  in  the  air, 
and  is  fometimes  ufed  indiferiminately  with  Contagion  or  In- 
feSioti  ; which  fee.  Under  the  former  article  we  felt  dif- 
pofed  to  adopt  Dr.  Wilfon’s  diftindlion  between  contagion 
and  infection,  viz.  that  the  firft  ffiould  exprefs  a morbid 
poifon,  the  application  of  which  may  excite  difeafe,  and  the 
latter  the  condition  of  the  fubjeCt  after  the  morbid  poifon 
has  induced  fuel)  aneffedl.. 

This  definition  has  the  advantage  of  being  confident  with 
the  etymology  of  the  two  words,  particularly  of  the  latter, 
the  allufion  of  which  is  to  dyeing  or  ftaining  : for  as  a 
colouring  fubitance  may  come  into  contadl  with  another, 
under  fuch  circumftances  as  to  leave  no  ftain,  fo  a fubjedt 
may  be  fometimes  expofed  to  a contagion  without  being 
infedted. 

The  variety  of  effedts  induced  by  different  impurities  of 
the  air,  renders  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  diferiminate  them 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  poffible.  We  (hall,  therefore, 
confine  the  term  miafma  to  its  original  meaning,  as  ufed  by 
Hippocrates,  and,  as  all  the  reft  have  appropriate  terms, 
we  (hall  defer  them  to  the  articles  in  their  order,  namely. 
Morbid  Poifons,  Plague,  Quarantine,  and  Typhus. 

The  father  of  phyfic  remarks,  that  there  are  three  great 
caufes  of  difeafe,  food,  drink,  and  air.  The  latter,  he  con- 
tinues, is  by  far  the  moft  important,  becaufe  we  eat  and  drink 
only  at  certain  times,  and  can  even  fublift  for  a few  days 
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without  either,  but  are  perpetually  breathing,  and  cannot 
exift  without  air  but  for  a few  feconds.  His  d'iffertation  on 
this  fubjeft  relates  principally  to  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  the  afpcft  of  places,  according  to  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  and  feas,  the  various  feafons  of  the  year, 
climates,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Confequently  but 
little  information  can  be  derived  from  him,  concerning  thofe 
moll  deleterious  properties  in  fome  particular  diflrifts,  which 
never  could  be  vifited  but  through  the  enterprifmg  fpirit  of 
modern  navigators.  As  this  fubjeft  is  now  become  particu- 
larly interefting,  not  only  on  account  of  our  commercial  con- 
neftions,  but  from  the  importance  of  preferving  the  lives 
of  our  army  and  fleet,  we  lhall  not  fcruple  to  dwell  upon  it 
with  fome  minutenefs. 

Though  miafmata  may  be  of  different  kinds,  yet  as  they 
are  only  known  by  their  effefts  on  the  human  body,  and 
the  fources  from  which  they  are  derived,  we  cannot  venture 
to  offer  any  other  diftinftion.  This  diftinftion  will  be  prin- 
cipally in  degree,  for,  as  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  the  fource  feems 
to  be  univerfally  from  marlhes,  or  moill  ground  afted  on  by 
heat.  The  properties  of  marfliy  foils  in  England  is  pretty 
generally  underftood,  and  their  effefts  on  the  human  body. 
We  fhall,  therefore,  only  in  general  remark,  that  the  ague 
induced  by  them  is  for  the  moll  part  milder  in  fpringthanin 
autumn,  and  that  for  fome  time  before  and  after  the  folftices, 
thefe  places  may  be  vifited  even  by  ftrangers  with  impunity. 
That  all  new  comers  are  more  certainly,  and  for  the  moll 
part  with  more  violence,  affefted  than  the  conllant  rcfidents ; 
and  that,  from  caufes  hitherto  unknown,  the  difeafe  is  more 
general,  more  fevere,  and  more  fatal  in  fome  years  than  in 
others. 

All  thefe,  however,  like  other  pathological  fafts,  muff 
be  admitted  with  certain  limitations.  The  vernal  agues, 
though  fo  generally  mild  as  to  be  formerly  confidered  whole- 
fome  vifltations  to  the  conflitution  at  that  feafon,  are  fome- 
times  fevere ; and  the  autumnal  have  in  fome  feafons  been 
found  mild.  There  are  conflitutions  which  can  never  be 
inured  to  this  kind  of  air,  but  are  conftantly  and  feverely  af- 
fefted on  each  returning  autumn  ; and  there  are  new  comers 
who  remain  with  impunity  till  a fevere  feafon  affefts  them, 
and  probably  many  of  the  natives.  At  thefe  times  the  fea- 
fon has  been  known  to  be  protrafted  from  the  vernal 
almoft  to  the  autumnal  period,  and  not  to  ceafe  till  winter 
has  fet  in. 

In  England  the  intermittent  fever  is  no  longer  an  objeft 
of  terror,  fince  the  introduftion  of  the  bark,  and  the  fafe 
ufe  of  fome  moll  powerful  remedies  ; but  molt  of  all  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fources  of  the  miafma  have  been  diminilhed 
by  the  draining  and  improved  cultivation  of  the  foik  In 
Sydenham’s  time  ague  was  among  the  epidemics  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  bills  of  mortality  of  thofe  days  Ihew  how- 
frequently  it  proved  fatal.  When  London  is  now  vifited  hy 
ague,  it  is  for  the  mod  part  only  fporadic,  and  in  many  in- 
ftances,  where  it  is  lead  fufpefted,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
contrafted  by  a refidence  in  the  country  ; for  we  lhall  pre- 
fently  have  occafion  to  Ihew  that  miafma,  received  into  the 
conditution,  (hews  its  effefts  at  very  uncertain,  and  fome- 
times  very  didant  periods.  There  are,  however,  feafons 
when  ague  attacks  thofe  who  have  never  left  the  town, 
probably  by  the  air  wafted  from  the  marlhes,  in  which  cafes 
the  miafma  is  fo  diluted  as  to  affeft  thofe  only  who  are  par- 
ticularly fufceptible.  The  years  1765,  1766,  as  well  as  1782, 
are  particularly  marked  as  ague  years  in  London,  and 
even  in  1808,  the  difeafe  very  often  (hewed  itfelf.  During 
each  of  thefe  feafons  a long  prevalence  of  eaderly  winds  was 
remarked.  This,  however,  is  too  common  an  event  dur- 
ing the  fummer  and  autumn  to'be  confidered  a fufficient  caufe 


of  i tfelf.  The  truth  is,  the  feafon  was  particularly  ficklyto 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  lands  on  the  eadern  fide  of  the 
metropolis  : and  fo  powerful  was  the  effeft  of  the  miafma 
at  its  fource,  that  indead  of  the  ufual  mild  and  regular  inter- 
mittent, remittent  and  even  continued  fevers  were  very  fre- 
quent and  very  fatal. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  dreadful  effefts  of  this  miafma  have 
been  too  recently  experienced  to  require,  at  this  time,  any 
confiderable  commentary.  One  might  fuppofe  fuch  events 
would  never  be  entirely  forgotten,  were  it  not  that  fo  many 
records  are  preferved,  which  appear  to  have  been  overlooked 
before  the  lad  unfortunate  expedition  to  Walcheren.  Not  to 
mention  the  account  given  by  fir  John  Pringle,  whofe  medi- 
cal charafter  and  long  practice  in  the  army  have  rendered 
him  an  oracle  in  thefe  enquiries,  we  lhall  tranferibe  part  of 
Dr.  Wind’s  obfervations,  who  with  his  father  had  praftifed 
at  Middleburgh  for  nearly  30  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  Augud,  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber,” fays  he,  “ is  a continual  burning  fever,  attended  with 
a vomiting  of  bile,,  which  is  called  the  gall-ficknefs — Fo- 
reigners in  indigent  circumdances,  who  are  garrifoned  in  the 
adjacent  places,  are  apt,  after  thefe  fevers,  to  become  dropfical, 
and  many  die.”  Dr.  Lind,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
above  extrafts,  further  remarks,  “ the  Scotch  regiment  in  the 
Dutch  fervice  at  Sluys  has  been  known  to  bury  their  whole 
number  in  three  years.”  Lind  on  Climates. 

The  infalubrity  of  the  lower  parts  of  Hungary,  and  dill 
more  of  the  Campania  of  Rome,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire our  particular  notice.  We  cannot,  however,  omit 
the  hidory  preferved  by  Lancifius,  phyfician  to  pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  “ Thirty  Romans  of  didinftion  of  both  fexes, 
having  made  an  excurfion  upon  a party  of  pleafure  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  the  wind  fuddenly  Ihifted  and  blew 
from  the  fouth  over  the  putrid  marlhes,  when  twenty-nine 
were  feized  with  tertian  fever,  only  one  efcaping.” 

Though  Africa  has  fomething  terrific  in  its  found,  yet  it 
feems  probable,  that  the  northern  coad,  and  for  a coufider- 
able  way  inward,  if  we  except  the  Lower  Egypt,  is  as  healthy 
as  any  part  of  the  world.  But  the  fouthern  coads,  and  par- 
ticularly as  we  advance  inward  along  the  rivers,  are  fo  de~ 
druftive  to  European  conflitutions,  that  probably  neither 
our  love  of  novelty,  nor  enterprifing  temper,  will  ever  be 
fufficient  to  overcome  thefe  difficulties,  fo  as  to  form  a per- 
manent fettlement.  In  all  thefe  places  the  firfl  rair.s  are 
found  fo  certainly  deleterioifs,  even  to  the  natives,,  that  they 
endeavour  at  thefe  times  to  confine  themfelves  to  their  houfes,. 
and  to  fhut  out  as  much  as  poffible  the  external  air. . After 
a time,  though  the  rain  continues,  the  miafma  is  lefs  pefli- 
lential,  but  foon  after  its  ceffation,  as  the  furface  of  the 
ground  becomes  drier  from  its  expofure  to  an  almod  vertical, 
fun,  the  exhalations  are  pregnant  with  the  exciting  caufes  of 
all  the  tropical  difeafes- 

In  the  countries  leading  from  Africa  to  Afia,  particu- 
larly Baffora,  and  other  parts  about  Arabia,  the  Englilh 
find  the  climate  healthy,  excepting  at  certain  well-marked 
feafons. 

Of  the  four  prefidentlhips  in  the  Ead  Indies,  that  of 
Bencoolen,  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  is  found  the  mod  un- 
healthy, Bengal,  however,  at  certain  feafons,  is  fcarcely  lefs 
fatal  to  the  Britilh,  and  often  even  to  the  Afiatic  inhabit- 
ants. In  the  year  1762,  it  was  well  afeertained  that  30,000 
blacks  and  800  Europeans  died  of  the  fevers  of  that  country 
during  the  lickly  feafon.  Bombay  has  been  rendered  more 
healthy  fince  an  embankment,  by  which  the  overflowing  of 
the  fea  has  been  prevented ; and  Madras  has  generally  been 
confidered  a flation  not  unfavourable  to  Britilh  confti- 
tutions. 
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Of  all  the  unhealthy  fpots  in  Afia,  Batavia  is  pretty  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  the  word.  The  fatal  miltake,  too 
common  among  Europeans,  of  attempting  to  aflimilate  the 
cudoms  of  a new  country  to  their  own,  is  faid  very  much 
to  have  increafed  the  infalubrity  of  that  fettlement.  It 
feems  hardly  confident  with  common  underflanding,  that  the 
Dutch,  after  the  experience  of  fo  many  years,  (hould  dill 
perfevere  in  preferving  their  dykes,  to  leffen  the  expence 
of  carriage  at  the  charge  of  human  life.  Yet  fuch  we  are 
affured  is  the  cafe.  Among  the  many  indances  of  mortality, 
for  which  that  colony  is  fo  well  known,  we  (hall  mention 
only  two.  In  the  year  1763,  the  Falmouth,  a (hip  of  30 
guns,  was  at  Batavia  for  about  fix  months,  during  which 
time  (he  buried  75  of  her  crew,  and  100  foldiers  of  the  79th, 
who  had  embarked  on  board  her  ; every  foul  on  board  having 
been  feized  with  fever,  excepting  only  the  captain.  In  the 
year  1764,  the  Panther,  during  a very  (hort  day,  buried  25  of 
her  men,  among  whom  was  the  commander,  captain  Mat- 
thewfon.  Nor  was  the  licknefs  confined  to  the  (hip’s  com- 
pany. The  whole  city  exhibited  no  other  feene  but  difeafe 
and  death.  Streets  crowded  with  funerals,  bells  tolling 
from  morning  till  night,  and  horfes  jaded  with  dragging 
hearfes  to  the  burial  places. 

Though  we  have  remarked  above  the  great  probability 
that  the  nature  of  this  miafma  is  every  where  the  fame,  as  its 
fources  are  evidently  fimilar,  yet  it  is  right  to  obferve  that  its 
effeds  on  the  human  body  are  fomewhat  diverfified  in  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Hin- 
doollan,  and  northward,  as  far  as  the  Britifh  have  formed 
any  fettlements,  the  liver  feems  to  be  principally  affeded, 
and  the  principal  danger  to  arife  from  the  too  high  adion  of 
its  veffels,  and  even  the  entire  diforganization  of  that  im- 
portant vifeus. 

On  the  fouthern  coad  of  Africa,  and  along  the  margins  of 
its  extenfive  rivers,  the  liver  is  the  organ  principally  affeded, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  recovers  its  due  fur.dions,  where  the 
injury  has  been  confiderable.  The  liver  fuffers  in  the  tropi- 
cal regions  of  the  Wed,  though  not  with  the  fame  uniformity. 
In  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  N.  wedern  hemifphere,  and  in 
all  the  Wed  India  iflands,  the  liver  is  often  affeded,  but  in 
many  indances  of  the  mod  violent  fevers  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  domach  is  not  pri- 
marily affeded,  and  the  liver  only  fympathetically,  the  black 
vomit  being  now  pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  derived 
from  the  itomach,  and  the  yellow  colour  of  the  fkin  not 
making  an  effential  charader  of  the  fever  known  by  that 
name.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Zealand  difeafe,  though 
didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  gall-ficknefs,  may  only 
affed  the  liver  in  common  with  the  other  vifeera.  It  is 
certain  that  the  brain  fuffers  much  in  this  difeafe,  and  not 
uncommonly  thofe  who  efcape  with  life  remain  for  months, 
and  fometimes  years,  with  impaired  memory  and  even  de- 
ranged intellect. 

In  England,  the  enlargement  of  the  fpleen  is  the  mod 
common  effed ; the  confequences  of  which  are  very  rarely 
confiderable,  if  the  difeafe  is  not  differed  to  remain  long 
without  relief. 

The  mod  important  confideration,  and  the  mod  to  our 
prefent  purpofe,  is  the  means  of  preventing  the  exidence  of 
miafma,  or,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  of  avoiding  its  effeds. 
The  fird,  it  is  evident,  can  only  be  accomplidied  by  draining 
the  low  grounds.  This  may  always  be  attained  where  the 
furfacc  is  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  or  dill  eafier,  if  above 
the  level  of  a neighbouring  river.  What  has  been  done 
in  this  way  in  our  lfland  is  hardly  credible.  The  attempts 
to  drain  the  Pontine  marfhes  are  not  lefs  honourable  to 
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human  indudry  ; and  if  we  can  believe  the  prefent  accounts, 
it  would  appear  that  fuch  attempts  are  now  perfevered 
in  with  more  deadinefs  than  ever.  The  vad  embankments 
made  by  cardinal  Richelieu  on  the  coad  of  Rochelle,  in  the 
bay  of  Bifcay,  are  well  known,  and  mud  for  ever  live  in 
the  writings  of  Voltaire.  When,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  a 
town  has  been  condruded  on  a hill  by  the  banks  of  a river, 
if  the  population,  after  fpreadmg  along  the  fide  of  the  river, 
(hould  gradually  extend  itfelf  over  the  back  of  the  hill,  at  right 
angles  with  the  river  of  the  fea-coad,  there  will  always  be  dan- 
ger of  water  dagnating  in  the  valley  behind.  The  force  of 
the  miafma  from  this  caufe  will  be  greatly  increafed  by  the 
illuvies  from  the  cottages  which  ufually  are  the  fird  eredions 
at  thefe  extremities.  To  this  London  at  one  time  owed, 
if  rot  its  agues,  at  lead  its  vernal  and  autumnal  fevers,  as 
deferibed  by  Sydenham.  The  great  fire  proved  the  means 
of  forming  a proper  level  as  far  as  that  formidable,  though 
fortunate  event  extended ; but  it  was  not  till  within  thefe 
lad  thirty  years,  that  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  or 
rather  its  fuburbs,  has  been  drained  by  a fewer,  which,  if 
ever  London  (hould  (hare  the  fate  of  Carthage,  will  immor- 
talize the  well-direded  indudry  and  enterprize  of  its  inhar 
bitants.  This  fewer,  which  is  cylindrical,  not  lefs  than  fix 
feet  in  diameter,  and  in  fome  parts  more  than  twenty  feet 
below  the  furface,  was  carried  through  fome  of  the  nar- 
rowed ilreets,  confiderably  below  the  foundations  of  the 
houfes  ; to  proted  which,  fuch  a quantity  of  timber  and 
planks  was  buried  as  would  form  almod  an  impaffable  grove 
if  it  were  all  to  appear  above  ground.  The  fudden  growth 
of  the  cities  in  North  America  has  produced  the  mod  fatal 
effeds  in  proportion  as  the  heat  of  the  folditial  and  autumnal 
fun  is  greater,  and  as  the  increafe  of  their  towns  has  out- 
run mod  others  in  every  part  of  the  world.  This  is  now  fo 
well  underdood,  that  the  more  prudent  inhabitants  of  the 
large  towns  are  attending  much  more  to  fecuring  themfelves 
from  yellow  fever  by  draining,  than  by  the  enforcement  of 
quarantines. 

In  our  own  country  it  is  incredible  to  what  extent  the 
fpirit  of  draining  has  extended  ; befides  thofc  large  under- 
takings which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  union  of 
whole  counties.  Sometimes  aflided,  or  at  lead  empowered, 
by  parliamentary  authority,  every  enterprifing  farmer, 
vvhofe  lands  are  of  any  extent,  has  his  underground  drain 
wherever  it  is  neceffary,  and  can  be  accomplidied. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conlider  all  the  danger  as  re- 
moved when  an  old  morafs  is  drained  : for  even  if  fuch  land 
is  fecured  from  being  overflowed  under  the  mod  unfavour- 
able feafons,  which  is  rarely  the  cafe,  yet  whenever  it  is  fird 
converted  from  padure  to  arable,  fevers  are  in  fome  places 
excited  much  more  formidable  than  the  commpn  intermit- 
tent. This  leads  us  to  the  fecond  confideration,  that  of 
avoiding  the  effeds  of  miafma  where  the  caufe  cannot  be 
entirely  removed. 

The  fird  part  of  the  inquiry  here  mud  be,  whether  the 
difeafe  is  infedious  ? If  we  reafon  from  caufe  to  effed,  we 
(hould  conceive  that  a difeafe  derived  from  exhalations  front 
the  earth  could  only  be  excited  by  a fimilar  caufe,  and,  con- 
fequently,  that  a fick  perfon  removed  from  the  fource  could 
convey  no  contagion  to  others.  But  we  (hould  recoiled,  that 
he  may  arrive  with  his  clothes  fo  impregnated  with  the 
effluvia  of  fuch  miafma,  as  to  be  dangerous  to  thofe  who 
fird  receive  him,  as  we  find  perfons  often  carry  with  ther» 
the  fmell  of  their  particular  occupation  or  habits.  To  de- 
termine, therefore,  that  a difeafe  is  contagious,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  prove  that  others  have  been  infeded  who  have 
been  expofed  to  the  fick  only,  and  neither  to  the  feat  of  the. 
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nualma  itfelf,  nor  to  fuch  fubilances  as  may  contain  what  is 
called  the  fomes. 

At  tlie  fource  of  the  difeafe  we  (hall  find  the  greateft 
difficulty  in  determining  the  cjuefiion  ; for  where  one  ge- 
neral caufe  afFe«Sts  ieveral,  it  will  often  be  difficult  to  fay 
whether  an  attendant  on  the  fick  has  taken  the  difeafe  from 
them,  or  from  the  fame  common  caufe  that  has  affedfed  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  This  difficulty  we  (hall  fee  is  much 
increafed  when  we  come  to  the  article  Typhus.  At  pre- 
feut,  we  (hall  only  make  two  general  remarks  : 

Firff,  that  wherever  a number  ot  perfons  are  colledled,  if 
ficknefs  of  any  kind  prevails  among  them,  a kind  of  in- 
fectious- air  is  generated,  which  is  the  fource  of  typhus 
fever. 

Secondly ; that  during  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic, 
thofe  who  are  affedled  with  any  other  difeafe  are  generally 
the  earlieft  feized  with  the  epidemic,  their  reduced  Hate  of 
health  rendering  them  lefs  able  to  refilt  the  force  of  the 
miafma ; and  as  two  difeafes  cannot  occupy  the  fame  con- 
ftitutiou  at  the  lame  time,  the  eonlequence  muff  often  be, 
that  their  former  complaint  gives  way  to  the  reigning 
difeafe. 

It  may  feem  remarkable  that  this  chain  of  events  ffiould 
be  more  accurately  attended  to  by  the  ancient  hillorians 
than  by  modern  phyllcians  ; but  the  terms  in  which  they 
explain  themfelves  may  Ihew  the  caufe  of  this  difference. 
Thucydides  makes  no  mention  of  contagion  till  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  plague  in  Athens  ; and  Livy  exprefsly 
fays,  that  at  firff  the  men  became  lick  from  the  badnefs  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  place,  and  that  after- 
wards the  attendance  on  the  fick  rendered  difeafe  more 
common,  By  this  evidently  marking,  that  the  accumulation 
of  the  fick  had  induced  the  hofpital,  in  addition  to  the  ende- 
mic, fever.  See  Contagion. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  this  part  of  a fuc- 
ceeding  article,  becaufe  it  involves  a queffion  of  the  highelt 
importance,  in  avoiding  the  ejfefts  of  miafmata  where  the 
caufe  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  If  the  difeafe  induced  by 
fuel)  a caufe  had  a contagious  property  fimilar  to  fmall-pox 
and  mealies  (fee  Dr.  Cleghorn  on  the  Difeafes  of  Minorca), 
the  probability  is,  that  it  would  not  ceafe  till  it  has  invaded 
all  who  are  expofed  to  it;  and  that  Ihould  any  leave  the 
country  with  the  difeafe,  or  its  fomes,  the  confequences 
would  be  equally  general  in  every  place  to  which  the  fick 
Ihould  be  carried.  In  this  cafe  the  only  remedy  would  be 
to  confine  the  fick  and  healthy  to  the  fpot,  and  not  fuller 
them  to  elcape  t'l!  the  difeafe  has  entirely  ceafed  ; after 
which  there  Ihould  be  an  univerfal  ablution  and  purification 
before  any  general  intercourfe  Ihould  take  place.  But  if 
the  difeafe  is  known  to  ariie  only  from  the  feafon  and  the 
nature  of  the  country;  if  from  experience  it  Ihould  he 
afeertained  that  with  a change  of  feafon  the  difeafe  wiii 
ceafe  ; if  it  is  further  found  by  experience  that  no  infection 
can  be  traced  till  the  number  and  accumulation  of  the  fick 
has  produced  a hofpital  or  camp  fever  ; if  all  this  can  be 
afeertained.  furely  the  firff  ffep  ffiould  be  to  entourage  all 
the  inhabitants  inffantly  to  quit  fo  fatal  a fpot,  and  not  to 
return  to  it  till  a change  of  feafon  has  produced  a change 
in  the  properties  of  the  atmofphere.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  thi  diferimination  has  been  fo  little  attended 
to  in  the  late  controverfies  concerning  the  yellow  fever  in 
the  Well  Indies,  as  well  as  the  epidemics,  which  have  vifited 
Gibraltar  and  the  various  cities  in  the  fouth  of  Spain.  In 
America  the  queffion  feems  to  be  unfolding  itfelf ; and,  as 
we  before  remarked,  the  terror  of  contagion  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  a more  rational  precaution. 
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Where  a country  has  been  drained,  after  the  ploughing  of 
which  the  exhalations  are  found  deleterious,  no  remedy  remains 
but  to  confine  this  branch  of  luifbandry  to  the  folllices,  after- 
wards leaving  the  broken  ground  to  the  effecls  of  air  and 
rain.  This  Caution  ffiould  be  extended  to  the  opening  of 
new  land  wherever  the  furface  is  formed  of  an  accumulation 
of  autumnal  leaves  impeding  the  current  of  rain,  and  annually 
putrifying  for  a conliderable  number  of  years. 

When  veffels  are  cruifing,  or  moored  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fwamps  or  thick  woods,  particularly  in  tropical  re- 
gions and  at  dangerous  feafons,  the  failors  ffiould  never  be 
allowed  to  ffeep  on  deck,  and  as  few  as  poilible  fhould  re- 
main there  after  fun-fet.  If  it  is  rteceffary  to  wood  or 
water,  every  endeavour  fhould  be  ufed  to  employ  for  this 
purpofe  the  aborigines  of  the  place,  or  negroes,  whofe  con- 
ffitutions  are  feldom  affe&ed  by  fuch  miafmata,  and  when 
they  are,  the  effect  rarely  exceeds  that  of  the  common  ter- 
tian, which  readily  gives  way  to  the  ufual  remedies.  If  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  fend  the  crew  on  fiiorc,  they  ffiould 
always  return  before  fun-fet  and  ffeep  on  board. 

When,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  it  is  found  neceffary  to  con- 
du£t  a fiege  on  one  of  tliefe  unwholefome  fpots,  the  firff 
coniideration  ffiould  he  to  commence  the  operations  at  the 
lead  dangerous  feafon.  At  this  time  the  greateft  attention 
ffiould  be  paid  to  railing  batteries  as  high  as  poffible,  con- 
fidently with  the  fafety  of  the  beiieged,  the  miafma  being 
always  found  to  be  molt  powerful  the  nearer  to  the  foil. 
.At  the  fame  time  the  level  of  the  ground  ffiould  be  ex- 
amined, to  fee  how  far  it  will  admit  of  draining  without  turn- 
ing up  too  much  of  the  furface.  When  the  fickly  feafon 
arrives,  as  few  men  as  the  fervice  will  permit  ffiould  be  left 
on  the  ground  during  night,  who,  on  the  fucceeding  morn- 
ing, and  for  federal  days  after,  ffiould  be  carefully  examined 
by  the  medical  officer,  that  the  firff  approaches  of  difeafe 
may  be  inffantly  met.  Such  men  as  are  found  belt  to  with* 
ffand  the  effedls  of  the  miafma  ffiould  be  ofteneft  on  dutv 
Above  all,  the  hofpitals  fhould  be  prepared  before  they  are 
wanted,  and  in  a lituation  as  remote  as  poffible  from  the 
fource  of  difeafe.  Where  the  lituation  of  the  place  will 
admit,  it  would  be  bell  to  ufe  floating  hofpitals,  or  hofpital- 
ffiips,  which  in  fair  weather  might  make  frequent  cruifes 
with  their  port-holes  and  fcutcheons  open,  and  with  as  many 
of  the  men  on  deck  as  can  be  moved  thither.  The  at- 
tendants ffiould  be  felefted  among  the  convalefcents. 

By  attention  to  tliefe  rules,  many  expeditions  might  be 
much  more  fuccefsful,  and  much  lefs  waffeful  of  human 
life:  many  lands  might  be  cultivated  by  thofe  who  would 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  bold  and  enterpriling  undertaking, 
and  many  lives  rendered  comfortable  which  at  this  time  are 
dragged  on  with  mifery  and  religned  without  regret.  See 
Epidemic  ; Fever,  CauJ'es  of  j Health,  See. 

MI  AT  A,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Society  iflands  in  the 
S.  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  J2'.  W.  long.  148  6'. 

MIA-TAU,  a cluffer  of  imall  iflands  111  the  Chinefe  fea, 
near  the  coall  of  Chang-tong  ; extending  from  lix  to  36 
miles  N.  of  Tong-tcheou. 

MIATHIR,  a town  of  Morocco,  in  the  province  of 
Duquella,  near  a mountain  of  the  fame  name. 

MIAU-SHEHR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Ghilan  ; 50  miles  N.W.  of  Relhd. 

MICA,  Glimmer,  Wern.  ; Mica,  Haiiv. 

The  ufual  colour  of  this  mineral  is  grey,  which  occurs 
yellowifh,  greenifli,  fmoke,  and  affi-grey  ; the  yellowilh-grey 
pafles  into  yelloiviffi  and  greenifli-white,  and  into  filvery, 
and  alfo  into  ivax-yellow,  brafs  and  gold-vellow,  reddjfh, 
4 pinchbeck, 
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pinchbeck,  and  blackifh-brown  ; the  greenilb-grey  pafTes  into 
mountain  and  afparagus-green,  alfo  into  leek-green  and 
blackith-green  ; the  a!h-grey  is  found  of  various  (hades,  and 
paffes  into  perfect  black.  Sometimes  feveral  colours  occur 
together  in  the  fame  piece.  Upon  the  whole  the  colour  is 
found  conliderably  to  vary,  according  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  tranfparency  of  the  fpecimen.  The  black  variety 
appears  brown,  when  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  light. 
The  colour  of  the  powder  is  always  greyilh-white 

Mica  is  found  principally  difTeminated  and  in  thin  layers 
alternating. with  other  fulfils,  fuch  as  quartz  and  feldipar,  in 
gneifs,  &c. ; but  it  alfo  frequently  occurs  in  mats  and 
cryftallized. 

Its  primitive  form  is  the  fhort,  ftraiglit,  rhomboidal  priftn 
of  no'  and  6o°.  Integrant  molecule  the  fame. 

The  principal  cryilallizations  are;  I.  The  (hort  itraight 
four-tided  prifm  with  rhomboidal  planes ; being  the  primi- 
tive form  (Mica primilif,  Haiiy,  pi.  60,  tig.  205.)  Thefe 
prifms  are  generally  to  low,  that  they  may  be  contidered  as 
four-tided  tables.  They  are  ealily  and  diftinftly  divided  in 
a direft ion  parallel  to  the  bafes ; the  cleavage  in  the  other 
direction  is  generally  indillinft. 

2.  The  regular  fix-tided  p-jfm,  generally  very  low-,  fo  as 
to  appear  tabular.  (Mica prifmatique , Haiiy,  ib.  lig.  207.) 

3.  The  lengthened  rectangular  table  (Mica  linaire,  Haiiy, 
ib.  fre.  208.) 

4 The  low  regular  fix-fided  prifm  with  truncated  ter- 
minal edges.  ( Mica  annulaire,  Haiiy,  ib.  206. ) 

Thecryftals  are  fometimes  large,  but  generally  middle-fized 
and  fmall ; they  are  fometimes  found  feparate,  but  oftener 
grown  together  ; they  are  now  and  then  feen  rafcicularly 
aggregated  and  in  rofes.  The  lateral  planes  of  the  cryltals 
are  fmoolh  and  fplendent ; the  terminal  planes  (hilling.  In- 
ternally fpecular  fpler.d  nt ; lultre  fome:imes  rctinous,  fome- 
fimes  pearly,  often  femi-metallic  and  metallic  ; in  the  un- 
crytlallized  mica,  the  luttre  of  the  planes  of  fraCture  is  ge- 
nerally lefs  intenfe. 

Fracture  partly  (traight,  oftener  curved,  or  undulatingly 
foliated.  The  foliated  fra&ure  fometimes  paffes  into  the 
broad  and  narrow  radiated,  which  is  partly  parallel,  partly 
fafcicularly  or  ftellularly  diverging.  The  fra&ural  furface, 
particularly  that  of  the  broad  radiated  variety,  is  fometimes 
marked  with  feather-like  ftreaks.  Fragments  tabular.  The 
maffive  (hews  coarfe,  large  and  fmall-grained  diftinct  con- 
cretions ; the  radiated  is  compofed  of  cuneiform  columnar 
concretions. 

The  common  maflive  varieties  of  mica  are  opaque,  or  only 
tranflucent  on  the  edges;  the  detached  folia  are  motlly  trans- 
lucent and  even  tranfparent.  Some  cryftallized  varieties 
are  perfeCIly  tranfparent  in  all  directions.  The  feparation 
of  the  folia  from  each  other,  though  not  obfervable  to  the 
eye,  is  generally  the  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  tranfparency. 

It  is  femi-hard,  approaching  to  foft  ; ealily  divilible  in 
the  direction  of  the  folia,  and  may  be  ealily  cut  w ith  a knife  ; 
it  feels  fmooth,  not  unctuous,  and  is  elaltic  flexible.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2.6,4 — 2-634>  Haiiy;  2.7 26,  Karit;  2.767, 
Kirw.  ; 2.866,  Reufs  ; 2.934,  Blumenb. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  the  dark  coloured  varieties  (ac- 
cording to  Wiedenmann)  take  a pinchbeck  or  brafs-yellow 
hue,  but  they  are  nearly  as  difficultly  fufible  into  enamel  as 
the  colourlefs  varieties.  The  enamel  of  black  coloured 
mica  affedts  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  analyfes  which  we  poffefs  of  this  fubttance  vary  con- 
liderably, at  leaft  with  refpeft  to  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
conltituent  parts  of  the  feveral  varieties. 
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This  very  common  but  remarkable  foflil,  forms  a prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  fome  of  thofe  rocks  which  belong  to  the 
primitive  Hate  formation  of  Werner,  particularly  granite, 
gneifs,  and  mica  Hate  : it  is  alfo  found  in  primitive  limeftone, 
and  in  grau-wacke.  Nor  is  it  wanting  in  the  trapp-formation, 
as  in  lienite,  porphyry,  greenftone,  bafalt,  wacke  ; though  in 
the  lalt  mentioned  rocks  it  is  probably  derived  from  pri- 
mitive rocks  by  ditintegration.  In  fome  cafes  it  is  known 
to  fi.rm  entire  beds,  like  thofe  at  Zinnwald.  It  rarely  occurs 
in  veins,  luch  as  thofe  belonging  to  the  tin-ftone  formation 
in  Bohemia  and  Saxony. 

The  localities  of  mica  being  thofe  of  the  widely  extended 
primitive  rocks  above-mentioned,  need  not  to  be  particu- 
larifed.  The  mica  in  large  plates,  called  Mufcovy  glafs, 
from  the  ufe  to  which  it  is  applied,  occurs  in  granite  in 
feveral  parts  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  thores  of  the  Cafpian,  at 
Uda,  on  the  borders  of  the  Upper  Tungulka,  the  lake  Je- 
nefey,  Baikal,  in  Georgia,  &c. 

By  far  the  greatetl  part  of  the  large  foliated  mica  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Ruffian  empire,  efpecially  in  Siberia,  where  it 
is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  glafs  for  w indows.  The  poorer 
claffes  employ  the  fmall  plates,  w'hich  they  fow  together.  It 
is  laid  to  have  been  a fubftitute  for  glafs  in  the  windows  of 
Ruffian  men  of  war,  as  being  lefs  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
concuffion  of  the  air  during  the  difeharge  of  heavy  artillery; 
but  to  this  ufe  mica  is  no  longer  applied.  We  find  that  in 
the  year  1781,  upwards  of  200  pud  of  this  variety  of  mica 
were  exported  from  Petertburg  to  Lubeck,  and  2721  pud  to 
Great  Britain.  Beckmann,  who  makes  mention  of  this  ex- 
portation, is  at  a lofs  to  guefs  the  ufe  in  which  thefe  1 i6,Soo 
pounds  of  Mufcovy  glafs  may  have  been  employed. 

According  to  Ellis’s  account,  the  fame  kind  of  mica  oc- 
curs in  large  plates  in  Hudfon’s  bay  ; and  Kalin  found  it  in 
Pennfylvan.ia,  in  leaves  of  half  a yard  in  diameter,  and  of 
equal  tranfparency  with  the  Siberian  variety.  Indeed  the 
Swedes,  who  from  1630  to  1653  had  colonies  in  New 
Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania,  employed  it,  as  the  Ruffians  do, 
inftead  of  glafs  in  the  windows. 

The  tenuity  of  the  laminae  of  the  large  foliated  varieties 
is  fuch,  that,  according  to  Haiiy’s  calculation,  a piece  |ths 
of  a line  in  thicknefs,  may  be  divided  into  23,255  feparate 
lamina.  This  property,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
cut,  render  the  Mufcovy  glafs  peculiarly  proper  for  inclofing 
minute  objefts  to  be  viewed  by  the  microfcope. 

MlCA  /late,  Glimmer /chief er , Werner  ; Micaceous  Jhi/lus, 
Kirwan  ; Sch'/le  micace,  Broch. 

This  primitive  rock  is  efientially  compofed  of  mica  and 
quartz,  difpofed  in  layers,  which  are  more  diftinft  than  thofe 
of  gneifs,  into  which  it  is  frequently  feen  to  form  a tranli- 
tion.  The  colour  of  the  mica,  which  generally  forms  the 
3 M 2 predominant 
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predominant  part,  is  ufually  of  a grey  colour,  mixed  with 
greenifh ; the  quartz  is  almoft  always  white. 

This  rock,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  miner,  as 
being  particularly  rich  in  ores,  contains  alfo  frequently  other 
minerals,  particularly  common  and  noble  garnets,  which 
may  even  be  confidered  as  forming  an  elfential  component 
part,  of  mica  Hate ; (horl,  both  the  common  and  tourmaline 
(fuch  as  that  of  Dunkeld  and  Blair-in-Athol  in  Scotland), 
kyanite  (which  has  been  found  in  the  varieties  from  Main- 
land, one  of  the  Shetland  iflands,  and  near  Banchory  in 
Aberdeenlhire),  rutile  (that  of  Salzburg,  Hungary,  See.), 
feldfpar,  but  only  in  Angle  grains. 

Befides  the  common  mica  date,  which  is  ftraight,  and 
rather  thick  flaty,  the  Wernerian  geognohans  diftinguifh 
three  other  varieties,  viz.  the  undulated  mica  flate,  which 
has  not  been  found  to  include  other  fubltances ; the  talcky 
mica  date,  which  is  Itraight  daty,  compofed  of  green  mica, 
and  traverfed  by  thick  layers  of  quartz  ; and  lailly,  the  fine 
daty  variety,  which  forms  a tranfition  into  clay  date,  which 
rells  on  it ; it  is  generally  of  a greyifh-yellow  colour,  and 
almoft  entirely  unmixed  with  quartz. 

As  mica  date  paffes  on  one  fide  into  clay  date,  (the  next 
rock  in  fucceffion,)  in  the  fame  manner  it  forms  a very  dif- 
tinift  tranfition  into  gneifs,  on  which  it  refts  ; the  outgoings 
of  its  ftrata  being  lower  than  thofe  of  the  latter,  and  higher 
than  thofe  of  the  clay  date,  which  ufually  cover  them.  It 
furrounds  the  older  rocks  in  mantle-fhaped  ftratification. 

The  mica  date  mountains,  which  are  generally  much  lefs 
craggy  and  bold  than  thofe  of  gneifs,  contain  far  more 
foreign  beds  than  both  granite  and  gneifs  mountains  ; the 
molt  remarkable  beds  obferved  in  them  are  thofe  of  granular 
limeftone,  of  hornblende  date,  hornblende  rock,  and  a<fti- 
note  ; as  likewife  galena,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  magnetic 
iron-ftone,  and  other  ores.  The  greateft  part  of  the  metal- 
liferous mines  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  feveral  of  thofe  of 
Hungary  and  Saxony,  are  ficuated  in  this  rock. 

Mica  date  conftitutes  confiderable  mountains  in  moft  parts 
of  Europe,  and  alfo,  according  to  Humboldt,  in  South 
America.  In  Scotland,  it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  valley 
between  Dunkeld  and  Blair-in-Athol,  on  the  mountain  of 
Schehallion,  in  the  idand  of  Arran,  the  idand  of  Jura  and 
Ida,  &c.  Jamefon. 

It  is  often  employed  for  conftrufting  or  lining  furnaces, 
whence  it  has  been  called  GeJheUJlein , or  Saxum  fornacum  ; 
names  which  are,  however,  given  to  feveral  other  fofiil  rocks 
applied  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

MICABA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Japan,  in  the  idand 
of  Niphon  ; ioo  miles  N.N.E.  of  Meaco. 

MIC  AH,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory,  the  feventh  in  order  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets.  He  is  called  the  “ Morafthite,” 
or  of  “ Morefa,”  a village  near  the  city  of  Eleutheropolis, 
in  the  fouth  of  Judah.  He  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Ifaiah,  and  has  fome  expredions  in  c.ommon  with  him  : com- 
pare Ifaiah,  ii.  12.  with  Micah,  i».  1 ; and  Ifaiah,  xii.  15. 
with  Micah,  iv.  13.  St.  Jerom  fays,  that  Micah  was  buried  at 
Morafthi,  and  Sozomen  fays,  that  his  tomb  was  difeovered 
to  Zebennus,  bilhop  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dofius  the  Great.  Some  have  confounded  Micah  with  Mi- 
caiah,  fon  of  Imlah,  who  was  of  Ephraim,  and  who  pro- 
phefied  in  the  time  of  king  Ahab.  Micah  prophefied  under 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  for  about  56  years,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  cf  Jotham,  or  754  B.C.,  to  the 
laft  year  of  Hezekiah  69S  B.C.  His  prophecy  contains 
{even  chapters ; in  which  the  firft  foretells  the  calamities  of 
Samaria;  afterwards  he  prophefies  againft  Judah,  and  having 
exclaimed  againft  the  iniquities  of  Samaria,  he  foretells  the 


captivity  of  the  10  tribes,  and  their  return.  After  a pa- 
thetic inveftive  againft  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Jacob, 
and  the  judges  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael,  he  fpeaks  of  the  birth 
and  reign  of  the  Mefiiah.  The  two  laft  chapters  contain 
an  invedtive  againft  the  iniquities  of  Samaria ; after  which 
he  predicts  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  re-ellabliftiment  of 
Ifrael,  their  happinefs,  &c.  in  fuch  lofty  terms,  as  chiefly 
agree  with  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  church.  The  ftyle  of 
Micah  is  for  the  moft  part  clofe,  forcible,  pointed,  and  con- 
cife  ; fometimes  approaching  the  obfeurity  of  Hofea  ; in 
many  parts  animated  and  fublime,  and  in  general  truly  poe- 
tical. 

MICARELLE,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Finite. 

MICE,  in  Gardening,  a fort  c-f  vermin  which  are  highly 
deftrudlive  to  feveral  forts  of  garden  crops,  fuch  as  peas, 
beans,  &c.  in  the  early  fpring,  and  lettuces,  melons,  and 
cucumbers  in  frames  in  the  winter  feafon.  When  difeovered 
they  fliould  of  courfe  be  immediately  deftroyed,  either  by 
traps  or  fome  other  means.  See  Vermin. 

The  author  of  “ Phytologia”  has  fuggefted,  that  “the 
deftrutfion  of  grain  after  it  is  fown  by  field-mice,  which 
mine  their  way  very  quickly  under  newlv  ploughed  lands 
near  the  furface,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Wagftaff,  in  the  papers 
of  the  Bath  Society,  to  be  effedfed  in  fome  feafons  to  a very 
great  extent.  And  that  the  tuffocks  of  wheat,  feen  to  arife 
in  many  fields,  are  owing  to  the  granaries  of  thefe  diminu- 
tive animals,  which  he  has  found  to  contain  nearly  a hatful 
of  corn,  which  grows  into  a tuft,  if  the  owner  becomes  ac- 
cidentally deftroyed.  It  is  alfo  further  afferted,  that  they 
feed  much  on  the  young  plants,  as  they  arife  from  the  feed, 
and  multiply  at  that  time  very  fall.  He  detedls  their  habi- 
tations by  fmall  mounds  of  earth  being  thrown  up,  on  or  near 
the  apertures  of  their  dwellings,  or  of  the  paflages  which 
lead  to  their  nefts  or  granaries;  and  by  following  the  courfe 
of  thefe  paflages,  he  found  and  deftroyed  the  parents  and 
the  progeny.”  He  likewife  “ recommends  the  taking  up 
and  dividing  the  tuffocks  of  wheat,  thus  fown  in  the  autumn 
by  the  field-mice,  and  tranfplanting  them  in  the  fpring;  and 
alfo  to  thin  other  parts  of  a young  crop,  as  they  appear  too 
thickly  fown,  which  he  efteems  an  advantageous  praftice.” 

And  it  is  found,  that  “ acorns  when  fown,  as  well  as 
garden  beans,  and  peas,  are  liable  to  be  dug  up  or  devoured 
by  thefe  voracious  little  animals,  which  may  be  deftroyed  by 
traps  baited  with  cheefe  ; or  beft  of  all,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  breed  of  owls,  fo  active  in  the  purfuit  of  noc- 
turnal vermin,  and  thence  fo  ufeful  to  the  gardener  and 
farmer,  who  ftill  permit  their  fervants  and  children  to  deftroy 
both  their  eggs  and  callow  young.” 

Thefe  little  plunderers  may  be  readily  deftroyed  by  the 
ufe  of  the  poifonous  fubftance,  ufually  known  by  the  title 
of  nux  vomica,  which  Ihould  be  finely  rafped  down,  and 
mixed  with  fome  fort  of  meal  cr  other  fimilar  material,  of 
which  they  are  fond. 

MICELLA,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmaller  Molucca 
iflands. 

MICHAEL  I.,  in  Biography,  furnamed  Rhangalc,  em- 
peror of  the  Eaft,  was  fon  of  TheophylaA,  governor  of  the 
ifles,  and  married  Procopia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Nice- 
phorus  L,  by  whom  he  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  great 
mailer  of  the  palace.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  againft 
the  Bulgarians,  in  which  Nicephorus  was  llain  A.D.  81 1. 
Stauracius,  the  fon  of  the  emperor,  had  received  a fevere 
wound  in  the  battle,  and  was,  befides,  univerfally  hated. 
The  empire  was  therefore  offered  to  Michael,  who'  at  firft 
hefitated  to  accept  it,  but  finding  that  Stauracius  defigned 
to  put  out  his  eyes,  he  obliged  film  to  retire  to  a convent, 
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where  he  foon  after  died.  Michael  was  polfeffed  of  private 
virtues,  but  wanted  vigour  to  controul  the  fpirit  of  his  wife, 
who  excited  the  indignation  of  the  foldiers,  by  appearing 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  he  was  deficient  in  the  military  talents  requifite  at  fuch 
a crifis.  He  marched  again  It  the  Bulgarians,  ventured  upon 
an  engagement,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  returned 
with  difgrace  to  Conltantinople,  leaving  a difcontented  army 
under  the  command  of  difaffe&ed  generals.  By  their  in- 
trigues the  foldiery  proceeded  to  the  depofition  of  Michael, 
and  offered  the  imperial  crown  to  Leo  the  Armenian.  The 
fenate,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  of  the  capital  Hill  adhered 
to  Michael,  but  he  declared  that  not  a drop  of  blood  fhould 
be  fhed  ori  his  account,  and  refigning  the  enfigns  of  fove- 
reignty  retired  with  his  family  to  a moraftery,  having  filled 
the  throne  lefs  than  two  years.  He  was  permitted  to  live  in 
peace,  and  in  a religious  retreat,  during  thirty-two  years, 
which  he  furvived  his  abdication.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hill. 

Michael  II.,  furnamed  the  Stammerer , a native  of  Phry- 
gia, was  educated  among  the  Jews  and  heretical  Chriftians, 
and  during  the  early  period  of  his  life,  he  adopted  opinions 
that  probably  rendered  him  obnoxious  among  thofe  who 
ftyled  themfelves  of  the  orthodox  faith.  When  he  attained 
to  years  of  difcretion  he  was  appointed  an  officer  under 
Nicephorus,  and  was  a principal  inftrument  in  raifing  to  the 
throne  Leo  the  Armenian.  During  the  reign  of  this  em- 
peror he  was  employed  in  high  offices,  but  having  incurred 
tte  fufpicion  of  confpiring  againft  his  fovereign,  he  was 
arrefted  and  brought  to  trial.  At  that  period,  convidlion 
and  accufation  followed  each  other  of  courfe,  and  Michael 
was  condemned  to  the  cruel  death  of  being  burnt  in  the 
furnace  of  the  private  baths.  The  execution  of  this  fen- 
tence,  which  had  been  fixed  for  Chriltmas-day,  was  fuf- 
pended  through  devout  fcruples  of  the  emprefs,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Michael  informed  his  friends  of  his  danger,  and 
threatened  them  with  detection,  unlefs  they  effe&ed  his  de- 
liverance. The  hope  of  felf-prefervation  excited  them  to 
exertion,  and  in  eonfequence  of  it,  Leo  was  dethroned  and 
murdered,  but  Michael  with  fetters  on  his  legs  was  feated 
on  the  imperial  throne  in  December  820.  One  of  his  firft 
aits  was  to  reverfe  the  'ate  fovereign’s  decrees,  by  recalling 
a number  of  bilhops  and  other  ecclefiaftics  who  had  been 
bamlhed,  for  refilling  to  comply  with  the  late  emperor’s  edift 
again fl  the  worfiiip  of  images.  Notwithftanding  this  con- 
duit, Michael  hia  i'eff  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  this  kind 
of  worfiiip,  and  tolerated  it  only  without  the  precinits  of 
the  capital.  He  is  therefore  reckoned  among  the  enemies 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  calamities  of  his  reign 
have  been  imputed  to  his  herefy.  A revolt  in  the  Afiatic 
provinces  was  the  commencement  of  a civil  war,  which 
nearly  fubverted  the  throne.  One  Thomas,  at  the  head  of 
a vail  army  of  barbarians,  over-ran  Leffer  Afia  and  Syria, 
defeated  the  troops  lent  againft  him,  and  laid  fiege  to  Con- 
llantinople.  At  length,  however,  he  was  unfuccefsful  in 
bis  efforts  againft  the  eftablilhed  power,  and  falling  into  the 
emperor’s  hand,  he  was  put  to  a cruel  death.  During  thefe 
internal  commotions,  the  Saracens  landed  in  Crete,  and 
formed  a fcttlement  in  that  lfland,  from  which  Michael  in  vain 
attempted  to  expel  them.  During  the  fixth  year  of  his 
reign  he  married,  from  a convent,  Euphrofyne,  the  daughter 
of  Conftantine  VI.,  which  has  been  imputed  to  him  as  a 
molt  irreligious  ad  ; it  fufficed  likewife  as  an  example  to 
one  of  his  officers,  Euphemius,  to  gratify  a licentious 
pafiion,  by  forcibly  taking  -a  nun  from  her  convent  in  Sicily, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  the  lots  qf  that  ifiand.  Euphemius, 
in  order  to  avoid  punifhment,  fled  to  the  Saracens  in  Africa, 


and  returning  witli  a large  body  of  troops  of  that  nation, 
endeavoured  to  gain  poffeffion  of  Syracufe.  He  loft  his  life 
in  the  attempt ; but  the  Saracens,  thus  introduced  into 
Sicily,  by  degrees  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Italy.  Michael,  after  an 
unfortunate  reign  of  nearly  nine  years,  died  in  829,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Theophilus. 

Michael  III.,  grandfon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
836,  and  fucceeded  his  father  Theophilus  in  842,  when  he 
was  only  fix  years  of  age.  He  had  been  educated  in  habits 
of  piety  and  virtue  by  his  mother  Theodora,  but  as  he 
grew  up,  he  abandoned  all  the  early  impreffions  of  his 
childilh  years,  became  famous  for  the  diflolute  courfe  of  his 
life,  and  defervedly  obtained  a place  among  the  moll  un- 
worthy emperors.  He  did  not  affume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment till  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  when  Theodora  and 
her  daughters  were  obliged  to  quit  the  court  and  enter  a 
monaftery,  where  Ihe  foon  died  of  a broken  heart.  Michael 
feemed  to  rejoice  in  the  event:  while  his  virtuous  mother  was 
alive,  her  conduit  was  probably  fome  reftramt  to  his  paffions, 
but  as  foon  as  death  had  levelled  her  with  the  dull,  her 
worthlefs  fon  was  anxious  to  furpafs  even  a Nero  in  his  pro- 
fligacy and  buffoonery.  In  imitation  of  that  prince,  whofe 
name  and  memory  are  devoted  to  infamy,  he  purfued  the 
fports  of  the  circus,  and  took  into  his  favour  and  confidence 
thofe  who  were  deemed  the  mod  Ikilful  charioteers.  He 
was  perpetually  guilty  of  excefs  in  wine,  and,  in  the  hours 
of  his  brutal  intoxication,  iffued  the  mod  fanguinary  com- 
mands, which  his  fervants,  more  humane  than  their  mailer, 
frequently  ventured  to  difobey.  It  was  one  of  his  amufe- 
ments  to  profane  with  mock  folemnities  the  moll  facred 
ordinances  of  religion.  Amidll  thefe  follies  he  undertook 
an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  againft  the  Saracens,  who 
put  him  and  his  army  to  flight.  He  was  long  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bardas,  whom  he  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  Caefar, 
and  by  whofe  advice  the  patriarch  Ignatius  was  depofed  and 
imprifoned,  and  the  learned  Photius  placed  in  his  chair.  In 
806,  Michael  was  induced  by  Bardas  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition into  Crete,  to  oppofe  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens, 
who  from  that  ifiand  had  made  a defeent  into  Thrace.  This 
advice  proved  fatal  to  the  favourite  and  minifter,  for  having 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
ftabbed  in  the  tent  of  audience.  This  cruel  and  treacherous 
deed  excited  the  indignation  of  the  foldiers,  and  Michael  re- 
turned privately  to  Conltantinople,  where  he  foon  after  raifed 
Bafil  the  Macedonian,  who  had  been  the  inftrument  in  the 
affaffinatiori  of  Bardas,  to  a partnerlhip  with  him  in  the 
throne,  and  devolved  upon  him  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  Hate. 
Bafil,  who  it  is  faid,  had  juft  ideas  of  the  imperial  cha- 
racter and  duties,  endeavoured  by  remonftranees  to  reclaim 
Michael  from  his  abandoned  courfe  of  conduct.  But  his 
habits  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  a change,  and 
it  was  determined  to  ruin  the  monitor.  Bafil  w-as  for- 
tunately apprized  of  his  danger,  and  refolved  to  ftrike  the 
firft  blow,  and  with  the  aid  of  accomplices  murdered  him 
while  afleep,  and  in  a Hate  of  intoxication,  in  the  year  867, 
in  the  thirty-firll  year  of  his  age.  Univer.  Hill.  Gibbon. 

Michael  IV.,  a native  of  Paphlagonia,  of  obfeure birth, 
was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a money-changer,  but  being 
introduced  at  the  court  of  Romanus  III.,  his  perfonal  beau- 
ty caught  the  eye  of  the  licentious  emprefs  Zoe,  who  made 
him  her  chamberlain,  and  exa&ed  from  him  attentions  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  homage  which  he  owed  to  his  fovereign. 
At  length  the  emprefs,  advancing  from  one  degree  of  guilt 
to  another,  poifoned  her  hufband,  celebrated  her  nuptials 
with  Michael,  and  raifed  him  to  a partnerlhip  in  the  throne. 
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This  event  was  accomplifhed  in  the  year  1034.  The  emprefs 
was  difappointed  in  the  expeditions  which  her  pafiions  had 
excited,  as  well  on  account  of  the  ill  ftate  of  health  which 
her  huftand  fell  into,  as  on  account  of  the  torture  which 
he  experienced  from  a confcioufnefs  of  the  crimes  in  which 
he  had  participated.  All  authority  foon  devolved  into  the 
hands  of  his  brother  John,  an  eunuch,  who  had  originally  in- 
troduced him  to  court,  and  who  quickly  reduced  Zoe  to 
a ftate  of  infignificance,  furrounded  with  fpies,  and  made  a 
prifoner  in  her  own  palace.  Michael  began  now  to  endea- 
vour to  atone  for  his  guilt  by  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  by 
the  endowment  of  churches  and  hofpitals.  A revolt  of  the 
Bulgarians  roufed  him  to  exertion  ; he  headed  his  army,  and 
though  in  his  firft  expedition  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with 
difgrace,  in  a fecond  encounter  he  was  more  fuccefsful,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  Conftantinople.  Warned  with  the 
approach  of  death,  he  retired  to  a monaftery,  which  he  had 
himfelf  founded,  and  in  which  he  died,  in  the  year  1041  : 
having  firft  nominated  as  a fucceflor  his  filler’s  fon, 

Michael  V.,  furnamed  Calaphates,  from  his  father’s  oc- 
cupation of  a caulker  of  (hips.  He  was  proclaimed  empe- 
ror immediately  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  but  his  reign  was 
of  very  (liort  duration.  His  firft  fovereign  decrees  were  the 
banilhment  of  his  uncle  John,  the  eunuch,  and  the  confine- 
ment of  Zoe  to  a monaftery.  The  people,  who  generally 
take  part  with  the  opprefied,  revolted  at  thefe  adfs  of  ty- 
ranny, recalled  Zoe  and  her  filler  Theodora,  and  proclaimed 
them  joint  fovereigns.  Michael  was  now  glad  to  take  refuge 
in  a monaftery,  and  afiumed  the  religious  habit,  hoping  to 
efcape  farther  injury,  but  at  the  inftance  of  Theodora  he 
was  deprived  of  his  fight,  an  ufual  though  horrible  punifh- 
ment  at  that  period,  and,  with  all  his  relations  and  adherents, 
was  fent  into  banilhment,  having  occupied  the  throne  only 
four  months.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hill. 

Michael  VI.,  furnamed  Stratioticus , was  appointed  by 
the  emprefs  Theodora  as  her  fuccelfor  on  the  throne,  which 
he  afcended  in  the  year  1056.  He  was  already  advanced  in 
years,  and  enjoyed  a reputation  for  military  talents,  but  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  government,  its  nature 
and  principles.  He  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  dominion  of  his 
eunuchs,  who  made  an  ill  ufe  of  their  influence,  fo  that  a con- 
fpiracy  was  excited,  and  Ifaac  Comnenus  was  elevated  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  new  emperor  afiembled  an  army  in  the 
eaftern  provinces,  with  which  he  proceeded  towards  the  capi- 
tal. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  he  was  met  by  the  forces 
of  Michael,  and  an  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  overthrown.  Michael  now  faw  that  he  had  in 
vain  exafted  an  oath  from  the  citizens  of  Conftantinople  never 
to  acknowledge  Comnenus  for  emperor.  At  the  approach  of 
the  conqueror,  a decree  was  unanimoufly  palled,  inverting 
him  with  the  imperial  title  and  authority,  and  a deputation 
of  bilhops  was  fent  to  Michael,  commanding  him  formally 
to  renounce  the  fovereignty.  “ What,’’  faid  the  fallen 
prince,  “ will  you  give  me  in  exchange  for  the  empire  ?” 
“ The  kingdom  of  heaven,”  they  replied.  He  fubmittcd 
and  retired  to  a monaftery,  after  a reign  of  about  a year. 
Gibbon.  Univer.  Hift. 

Michael  VII.,  furnamed  Parapinaces,  the  fon  of  Coa- 
llantine  XI.,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  year  1071,  on 
the  defeat  and  capture,  by  the  Turks,  of  Romanus  Dio- 
genes. He  had  been  well  educated,  and  had  itudied  philofo- 
phy  and  rhetoric,  but  was  unfit  for  the  cares  of  the  empire, 
which  devolved  upon  his  uncle.  He  was  charged  with  dimi- 
nifhing  the  meafure  of  corn  for  his  own  emolument,  during  a 
fcarcity,  which  fixed  upon  him  his  reproachful  furname.  An 
invafion  of  the  Turks,  and  a revolt  among  his  own  people. 


forced  him  to  refign  his  crown,  and  retire  to  a monaftery, 
after  a reign  of  fix  years  and  a half.  He  died  at  Ephefus, 
having  been  confecrated  bilhop  of  that  fee.  Univer.  Hift. 

Miciiabl  VIII.,  of  the  noble  family  of  Palaeologi,  was 
brought  up  to  the  military  fervice,  and  obtained  popularity 
and  diftindtion  by  the  graces  of  his  perfon  and  manners.  In 
his  youth  he  was  commander  of  the  French  mercenaries  in 
the  employ  of  the  empire.  During  the  reign  of  John  Va- 
taces  he  was  accufed  of  ambitious  defigns,  but  cleared 
himfelf  fo  well  of  the  charge,  that  he  was  not  only  honour- 
ably acquitted,  but  made  governor  of  Nice.  In  the  year 
1 25  J,  new  charges  were  brought  againlt  him,  and  he  privately 
withdrew  to  the  Turkifh  fultan  of  Iconium,  by  whom  lie 
was  honourably  received,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a body 
of  Greeks  in  Turkifh  pay,  with  whom  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf againrt  the  Tartars.  After  this  he  was  recalled  by  the 
emperor  Theodore,  and  at  his  death,  in  1259,  he  recom- 
mended him  as  the  guardian  and  protedlor  of  his  fon  John, 
who  was  then  a minor.  He  now  afiumed  the  title  of  grand- 
duke,  and  the  office  of  regent  of  the  empire  was  delegated 
to  him.  His  ambition  began  to  difplay  itfelf,  and  he  em- 
ployed every  arc  to  give  fplendour  to  his  adminiftration,  and 
imprefs  the  people  with  the  idea  of  his  fitnefs  for  the  throne. 
The  news  of  a vidlory  over  the  dcfpot  of  Epirus  was  the 
fignal  for  the  people  in  Michael’s  interefVto  falute  him  with 
the  title  <)f  emperor,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  the 
young  prince  John  fhould  wear  the  purple  conjointly.  The 
patriarch,  with  great  reludlance,  was  induced  to  place  the 
imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  Michael  alone,  while 
John  walked  in  his  train,  diftinguifhed  only  by  a diadem  of 
very  inferior  worth.  This  was  in  1260,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Michael  received  the  welcome  intelligence  ot  the 
recovery, of  Conftantinople,  to  which  city  he  and  his  court 
removed  from  Nice.  He  (hewed  that  he  was  capable  of  act- 
ing on  the  molt  liberal  principles  : he  reftored  the  city  to  its 
ancient  fplendour,  and  encouraged  the  continued  refidence  of 
the  Genoefe,  Venetian,  and  Pifan  merchants  ; but  having 
attained  to  a good  (hare  of  popularity,  he  felt  himfelf  fuffi* 
ciently  firong  to  commence  a new  era  by  reigning  foie  em- 
peror. To  remove  his  competitor  from  the  chance  of  op- 
pofing  his  projects,  he  caufed  his  fight  to  be  deftroyed.  For 
this  infamous  adl  of  barbarity,  the  patriarch  Arlenius  pro- 
nounced a fentence  of  excommunication  againft  him,  which 
he  refuted  to  recal,  unlefs  he  would  exhibit  figns  of  repentance 
by  abdicating  his  throne.  The  emperor,  trufting  to  his  own 
ftrength,  depofed  and  banifhed  the  patriarch,  but  he  had  at- 
tached to  his  caufe  fo  large  a party  among  the  clergy,  that  a 
fchifm  in  the  Greek  church  was  the  confequence,  which  con- 
tinued a number  of  years.  Michael,  as  a warrior  and  poli- 
tician, was  fuccefsful  in  many  of  his  projects  ; he  recovered 
feveral  of  the  fineft  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  Morea,  from  the  Franks  ; but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  defpot  of  Epirus,  and  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  made 
incurfions  into  Thrace,  and  laid  wafle  the  country  with  fire 
and  fword.  Thefe  and  many  other  troubles  induced  him  to 
feek  the  favour  of  the  Roman  fee,  by  propofing  an  union  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fupremacy  of  Rome.  This  was  effected  at  the 
general  council  of  Lyons,  under  pope  Gregory  X.,  in 
1274,  an  adl  which  extremely  difgufted  his  own  fubjedls, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  inftitute  a violent  perfccution  againft 
the  fchifmatic  Greeks,  in  order  to  preferve  the  femblance  of 
an  union.  This  fo  irritated  his  own  family,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Conftantinople,  that  he  was  eventually  excommu- 
nicated by  pope  Martin  IV.,  for  the  fhare  which  it  was 
known  he  had  in  the  mafthcre  qf  the  French  in  Sicily,  known 
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by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  vefpers.  He  died  in  1283,  at 
the  age  of  58,  and  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign.  His  fon 
Ar.dronicus,  whom  he  had  affociated  with  himfelf  in  the  em- 
pire, iriftantly  diflblved  the  union  of  the  churches,  and  refufed 
his  father  Chriftian  burial.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hift. 

Michael,  Feodokovitcii,  czar  of  Ruffia,  was  fon 
of  Theodore  Nikiliz  llomanof,  an  archbiftiop  of  Roftock. 
After  the  dethronement  of  the  czar  Zufki,  in  1610,  a party 
of  Ruffian  nobles  offered  the  crown  to  Ladiflaus,  prince  of 
Poland,  and  a Poliffi  garrifon  had  been  admitted  into  Mof- 
cow,  which  was  the  occafion  of  much  bloodfhed.  It  was 
after  fome  time  expelled  by  a more  numerous  party  of  Ruf- 
fians, who  elected  Michael,  the  fubjeft  of  this  article,  then 
a youth  ot  feventeen,  as  new  czar.  He  was  diltinguilhcd 
by  his  defcent  from  a daughter  of  Ivan  Vafilevitch,  and  ren- 
dered dear  to  the  nation  by  the  virtues  of  his  father.  At  the 
time  of  the  election  he  was  in  a monaftery  with  his  mother, 
while  his  father  was  a prifoner  in  Poland  ; and  when  the  pro- 
pofal  was  made  to  raife  him  to  the  throne,  the  unhappy  fate 
of  fome  of  the  late  czars  filled  his  mother  with  fuch  appre- 
henfions,  that  fhe  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  get  him 
cxcufcd  the  intended  honour.  The  fenate,  however,  per- 
iiftedin  their  choice,  and  Michael  was  folemnly  elected  in  1613. 
He  was  immediately  involved  in  a war  with  the  generals  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  which  was  concluded 
in  1617,  and  in  the  following  year  a truce  was  made  with 
the  Poles,  who  had  fupported,  by  force  of  arms,  the  prior 
election  of  their  prince  Ladiflaus,  and  had  actually  ravaged 
the  country  as  far  as  Mofcow.  In  1625,  the  young  czar 
married  Eudocia,  the  daughter  of  a poor  gentleman  of  no  for- 
tune, but  of  great  beauty  and  accomplifhments.  The  in- 
terval of  peace  he  employed  in  promoting  the  internal  pro- 
fperity  of  Ruffia,  and  formed  a commercial  connection  with 
the  dates  of  the  United  Provinces.  War  was  renewed 
with  Poland  in  1632,  but  was  terminated  in  about  two 
years,  and  from  this  period  the  czar  preferved  his  country 
in  a State  of  tranquillity,  refpeCled  by  neighbouring  fovereigns 
for  his  equity  and  good  faith,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his 
fubjeffs,  on  account  of  the  mildnefs  and  beneficence  of  his 
government.  He  died  in  1645,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
ins  reign,  leaving  lus  crown  to  his  fon  Alexis.  Coxe’s 
Travels. 

Michael  Ceuularics,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  was 
railed  to  that  dignity  in  the  year  1043.  He  was  a perlon  of 
valt  ambition,  and  a determined  enemy  to  the  church  of 
Rome  and  the  papal  claims,  and  in  1053  he  revived  the  fa- 
mous contell  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which 
had  been  fufpended  for  a confiderable  time.  He  pleaded  in 
his  jollification  a facrcd  regard  to  truth  and  the  interefts  of 
religion,  but  the  true  and  genuine  caufes  were  the  arrogance 
and  ambition  of  the  Grecian  patriarch  and  Roman  pontiff. 
Among  the  meafures  to  which  they  mutually  had  recourfe, 
in  order  to  fap  the  foundations  of  each  other's  authority 
and  influence  with  the  people,  were  accufations  of  hold- 
ing corrupt  doctrines.  Cerularius  flruck  the  firft  blow, 
by  a letter  written  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Leo, 
bifhop  of  Acrida,  in  which  he  publicly  accufed  the  Latins  of 
various  errors.  To  this  letter  pope  Leo  IX.  wrote  a very 
imperious  reply  ; aflembled  a council  at  Rome,  and  excom- 
municated the  Greek  churches.  Bitter  and  very  violent 
meafures  fucceeded  on  both  Tides  till  the  year  1057,  when 
a ftruggle  took  place  between  Stratioticus  and  Ifaac  Com- 
nenus  for  the  imperial  crown : the  patriarch  embraced  the 
interells  of  the  latter,  and  was  a chief  inftrument  in  rail- 
ing him  to  that  dignity.  In  the  following  year,  the  emperor 
being  compelled  by  the  exhaufted  flate  of  the  public  trea- 
fury  to  impofe  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  drew  from 


the  monafteries  a part  of  their  great  wealth,  with  which 
they  had  been  enriched  by  his  predeceffors.  This  the  pa- 
triarch refented,  and  threatened  to  pull  him  from  the  throne 
to  which  he  had  raifed  him,  unlefs  he  reftored  what  he  had 
taken  from  the  religious  houfes.  The  emperor,  without  hefi- 
tation,  arrefled,  depofed,  and  banifned  the  patriarch,  and 
in  a ffate  of  exile  he  foon  died.  Some  of  this  patriarch’s 
letters  remain,  and  are  referred  to  by  Cave,  Dupin,  and 
Mofheim. 

Michael,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  on  the  Tartaro  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Mantua. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Italy  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Mantua. —Alfo, 
a fmall  ifland  in  the  Engliffi  channel,  off  Eaft  Looe,  in 
Cornwall.  N.  lat.  50°  18'.  W.  long  40  32'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Meldorp. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
which,  though  a fmall  place  without  a market,  fends  two 
members  to  parliament;  8 miles  N.E.  of  Truro,  and  249 
W.S.W.  of  London.  N.  lat.  520  22'.  W.  long.  40  52V 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Canada,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  15 
miles  N.E.  of  Quebec. — Alfo,  a river  of  Maryland,  which 
runs  into  the  Chefapeak,  N.  lat.  38°  50'.  W.  long.  76° 
22'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Savolax  ; 
10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chriftiana. — Alfo,  a town  of  America, 
in  the  flate  of  Maryland,  and  county  of  Talbot  ; 21  miles 
S.E.  of  Annapolis. — Alfo,  a town  on  the  S.  peninfula  of 
St.  Domingo  ifland,  called”  Fonddes  Nagra  ;”  10 leagues 
N.E.  of  St.  Louis. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  called 
“ San  Miguel,”  the  largeft  of  the  Azores,  difeovered  by 
Gonfalvo  Velho  Cabral  in  the  year  1444.  It  is  about 'lixty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  feveral  towns  and  villages, 
which  carry  on  a great  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  cattle, 
though  none  of  its  harbours  are  good  or  fafe.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Punta  del  Gada,  and  Villa  Franca.  The  former 
is  rendered  important  by  its  commerce,  by  its  ftrong  caftle, 
in  which  the  Portuguefe  keep  a garrifon,  and  by  its  being 
therefidence  of  the  primate  of  the  Azores.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  this  ifland  is  varioufly  eftimated,  from  25,000 
to  50,000.  The  town  of  Punta  del  Gada  is  fituated  in  N.  lat. 
37  47'.  W.  long.  25=  42'. 

Michael,  St.,  in  Lungau,  a town  of  the  archbifhopric 
of  Salzburg  ; 14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Radftadt. 

Michael’s  Bay,  St.,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Curagoa. — Alfo,  a bay  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  the  bay  of  Fundy. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  La- 
brador. N.  lat.  520  55'.  W.  long.  55°  40'. 

Michael’s  Point,  St.,  a cape  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Prince’s 
ifland,  in  the  Atlantic.  N.  lat.  i°  55'.  E.  long.  70  1'. 

Michael,  St.,  Gulf  of,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  gulf  of  Panama,  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Congo,  Santa  Maria,  and  fome 
others.  In  it  are  feveral  iflands,  which  fhelter  good  ridings 
for  fhips,  and  the  gulf  is  fufficiently  capacious  for  a large 
fleet.  The  Tides  are  furrounded  with  mangroves,  growing 
in  wet  and  fwampy  land. 

Michael,  Order  of  St.,  in  Heraldry,  was  inftituted  by 
Lewis  XI.,  king  of  France,  in  the  year  1469,  but  declined 
under  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  In  the 
year  1661,  Lewis  XIV.  regulated  this  order,  and  leflened 
the  number  of  knights  ; thus  reftoring  its  reputation,  fo 
that  it  rofe  into  highefteem  in  France  The  mantle  of  the 
order  was  of  white  damafk,  bordered  all  round  with  em- 
broidery in  gold  and  colours,  reprefenting  the  collar  of  the 
order,  and  lined  with  ermine  ; the  chaperon  was  of  crimfon 
velvet,  embroidered  like  the  mantle,  under  which  the  knights 
wear  a fhort  coat  of  crimfon  velvet.  The  badge  of  the  or- 
der 
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der  is  a medallion  of  gold,  reprefenting  St.  Michael 
trampling  on  a dragon,  enamelled  in  proper  colours,  and 
worn  pendent  to  a collar,  cornpofed  of  efcallop-lhells,  and 
chains  of  gold  interwoven  like  knots.  The  knights  ufually 
wear  this  badge  pendent  to  a broad  black  watered  ribbon. 

Michael,  Order  of  the  IVing  of  St.,  an  order  in  Portu- 
gal, inllituted  in  1172  by  Alphonfo,  king  of  Portugal,  in 
commemoration  of  a fignal  viffory  which  he  gained  over 
Albarac,  king  of  Seville,  in  confequence,  as  he  imagined, 
of  his  having  ardently  invoked  the  aid  of  St.  Michael  the 
archangel.  The  habit  of  the  order  was  of  white  filk,  on 
the  left  bread  of  which  was  embroidered  a wing  purple, 
within  a circle  of  rays  gold.  The  badge  was  a crofs  fleury, 
fitchy  gules,  cantoned  in  bafe  with  two  fleurs-de-lis ; over 
the  crofs,  on  an  efcroll,  this  motto,  “ quis  ut  deus.”  , 

MICHAELIS,  John  David,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
biblical  critic,  and  profeflor  of  divinity  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  was  born  at  Halle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  year 
1717.  He  received  a private  education,  but  the  Greek 
language  made  no  part  of  it  till  within  half  a year  of  its 
completion,  a circumftance  which  he  never  ceafed  to  regret. 
In  1729  he  was  fent  to  the  public  fchool  of  the  orphan-houfe, 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  occafionally  attended  his  father’s  lec- 
tures on  the  Hebrew  language.  Here  he  received  leflons  in 
divinity  from  Baumgasrtner,  but  the  chief  benefit  which  he 
received  from  that  profeflor  was  in  the  philofophical  courfe. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  time  at  fchool,  he  acquired 
a great  facility  in  fpcaking  Latin,  and  in  thinking  fyftemati- 
cally,  from  the  practice  of  difputation,  in  which  one  of  the 
mailers  frequently  exercifed  him.  By  his  Latin  mailer  he 
was  taught  to  write  Latin  verfes,  but  as  he  advanced  in  life 
he  renounced  that  lludy,  confidering  it  to  be  a pedantic  mif- 
employment  of  time.  In  the  year  1733,  Michaelis  entered 
into  the  univerfity  of  his  native  place,  in  order  to  qualify 
himfelf  either  for  the  clerical  profeflion,  or  for  the  chair  of 
oriental  literature,  in  which  his  father  hoped  to  fee  him  one 
day  his  fucceflor.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  with  all  diligence 
to  the  lludy  of  mathematics,  metaphylics,  theology,  and  the 
oriental  languages.  He  alfo  prepared  himfelf  for  pulpit  fer- 
vices,  and  preached  with  great  approbation  at  Halle  and 
other  places.  In  the  year  1739  t0°k  a degree  in  philofo- 
phy,  and  about  the  fame  time  he  was  the  fubje£l  of  a tempo- 
rary melancholy,  which  threatened  to  prove  a ferious  injury 
to  his  health,  and  which  was  owing  to  religious  imprefiions, 
originating  in  certain  mifconceptions  of  feme  of  the  feriptu- 
ral  precepts,  to  which  he  affixed  literal  interpretations.  Upon 
his  recovery,  he  was  appointed  aflillant  lecturer  under  his 
father,  having  Ihewn  how  well  qualified  he  was  for  that  fitua- 
tion,  by  publilhing  a fmall  treatife,  “ De  Antiquitate  Punc- 
torum  Vocaliam.”  In  1741  he  left  his  own  country  with 
a view  of  vifiting  England,  and  palling  through  Holland, 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Schultens,  from  whom 
he  received  many  marks  of  the  moll  friendly  attention. 
Up  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  engaged  to  officiate  for  the 
German  chaplain  to  the  court,  who  was  at  that  time  in  an 
infirm  Hate  of  health,  and  continued  to  preach  at  the  palace- 
chapel  nearly  a year  and  a half.  During  this  period  he 
vifited  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  greatly  increafed  his  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  languages,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
fome  of  the  firft  literary  characters  of  that  age,  particularly 
with  Dr.  Lowth,  afterwards 'bilhop  of  London,  on  fome  of 
whofe  lectures  “ De  Sacra  Poefi  Hebraeorum”  he  attended. 
Upon  the  return  of  Michaelis  to  Halle,  he  refumed  his  labours 
in  the  profeflional  chair,  as  aflillant  to  his  father,  and  deli- 
vered leCtures  on  the  hittorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages,  and  alfo  upon  natural 
hillory,  and  the  Roman  claflics  ; by  the  exercife  of  his  ta- 


lents on  thefe  fubjeCts  he  maintained  and  increafed  the  fame 
which  he  had  already  acquired,  but  without  having  the 
profpeCt  of  any  immediate  good  eftablifhment.  He  there- 
fore refolved  to  quit  Halle,  and  in  174J  he  went  to  Got- 
tingen, in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  made  profeflor  extraordinary  of  philofophy  in 
the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  and,  in  1750,  profeflor  in  ordi- 
nary in  the  lame  faculty.  In  1751  he  was  appointed  fecre- 
tary  to  the  newly  inllituted  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  direClor,  and  about  the  fame  time 
was  made  aulic  counfellor  by  the  court  of  Hanover.  During 
the  year  1750,  he  gained  the  prize  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin,  by  a memoir  “ On  the  Influence  of  Opinions  on 
Language,  and  Language  on  Opinions.”  While  the  feven 
years’  war  lalted,  in  which  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen  was 
particularly  diitinguilhed,  Michaelis  met  with  but  little  in- 
terruption in  his  (tudies,  being  exempted,  in  common  with  the 
other  profeflors,  from  military  employment  ; and  when  the 
new  regulations  introduced  by  the  French  in  the  year  1760, 
deprived  them  of  that  privilege,  by  the  command  of  mar- 
Ihal  Broglio,  it  was  particularly  extended  to  M.  Michaelis. 
For  this  mark  of  his  favour  he  was  indebted  to  the  good 
offices  of  his  friend  Thierry,  who  was  in  great  elleem  with 
the  minilter.  Soon  after  this,  he  obtained  from  Paris,  by 
means  of  the  marquis  de  Lollange,  the  manufeript  of  Abul- 
feda’s  Geography,  from  which  he  afterwards  edited  his  ac- 
count of  the  Egyptians.  From  this  time  that  nobleman  was 
Michaelis’s  firm  friend,  and  had  no  little  (hare  in  procuring 
him  the  honour  of  being  chofen  correfpondent  of  the  “ Aca- 
demy of  Infcriptions  at  Paris,’’  in  1764,  and  of  being 
elefted  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of  that  inftitution. 
In  the  year  1760,  the  profeflor  gave  great  offence  to  thofe 
of  the  clergy  who  ftyled  themfelves  orthodox,  by  publilhing 
his  “ Compendium  of  dogmatic  Theology,”  confiding  of 
dodlrinal  lectures  which  he  had  delivered  by  fpecial  licence 
from  the  government.  Shortly  after  this,  Michaelis  (hewed 
his  zeal  for  the  intereds  of  fcience  and  literature,  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  project  of  fending  a million  of  learned 
men  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
fuch  information  concerning  the  actual  (late  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, as  might  ferve  to  throw  light  on  geography,  natural 
hidory,  philology,  and  biblical  learning.  He  fird  conceived 
the  idea  of  fuch  a million,  which  he  communicated  by  letter 
to  the  privy  counfellor  Bernd  rf,  who  laid  it  before  his  fo- 
vereign  Frederic  V.  king  of  Denmark.  That  fovereign  was 
fo  well  latisfied  of  the  benefits  which  might  refult  from 
the  undertaking,  that  he  determined  to  fupport  the  ex- 
pence of  it,  and  he  even  committed  to  Michaelis  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  defign,  together  with  the  nomination  of 
proper  travellers,  and  the  care  of  drawing  up  their  inff ruc- 
tions. Upon  the  death  of  Gefner  in  1761,  Michaelis  luc- 
ceeded  in  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society,  which 
he  held  about  a year,  and  was  then  nominated  to  the  place  of 
director,  w'ith  the  falary  for  life  of  the  poll,  which  he  then 
refigned.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  invited  by  the  king 
of  Pruflia  to  remove  to  Berlin,  but  his  attachment  to  Got- 
tingen led  him  to  decline  the  advantages  which  were  held  out 
to  him  as  refulting  from  the  change.  In  1766  he  was  vifited 
at  Gottingen  by  fir  John  Pringle,  whom  he  had  known  in 
England,  and  Dr.  Franklin.  With  the  firft  he  afterwards 
correfponded  on  the  fubject  of  the  leprofv,  fpoken  of  in  the 
books  of  Mofes,  and  on  that  of  Daniel’s  prophecy  of  the 
feventy  weeks.  The  latter  fubjeft  was  difeufled  in  the  let- 
ters which  palled  between  them  during  the  year  1771,  and 
was  particularly  examined  by  the  profeflor.  This  corre- 
fpondence  w-as  printed  by  fir  John  Pringle  in  1773,  under  the 
title  of  “Joan.  Dav.  Michaelis  de  Epiilohe,  &c.  LXX.  Heb- 

domalibus 


domalibus  Danielis,  ad  D.  Joan  Pringle,  Baror.ettum  ; pri- 
mo  privatim  mitts,  nunc  vero  utriufque  Confenfu  publice 
edits.”  In  the  year  1770,  fome  differences  having  arifen 
between  Michaelis  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Royal  Society, 
he  refigned  his  diredorfhip.  In  1775  his  well-eftablifhed 
reputation  hadfo  far  removed  the  prejudices  which  had  for- 
merly been  conceived  againft  him  in  Sweden,  that  the  count 
Hopkin,  who  fome  years  before  had  prohibited  the  ufe  of 
his  writings  at  Upfal,  now  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  order  of  the  Polar  ftar.  He  was  accordingly 
decorated  with  the  enfxgnia  of  that  order,  on  which  occafion 
hcchofe  as  a motto  to  his  arms  “ libera  veritas.”  In  1782 
his  health  began  to  decline,  which  he  never  completely  re- 
covered; in  1786  he  was  railed  to  the  rank  of  privy  counfel- 
lor  of  juftice  by  the  court  of  Hanover ; in  the  following  year 
the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris  elefted  him  a foreign 
member  of  that  body  ; and  in  1788  he  received  his  laft  lite- 
rary honour  by  being  elefted  a member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  He  continued  his  exertions  almoff  to  the  very 
clofe  of  life,  and  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  (hewed  a 
friend  feveral  (heets,  in  MS.,  of  annotations  which  he  had 
lately  written  on  the  New  Teftament.  He  died  on  the  22d 
of  Auguft,  1791,  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a man  of  very  extenfive  and  profound  erudition,  as  well 
as  of  extraordinary  talents,  which  were  not  lefs  brilliant  than 
folid,  as  is  evident  from  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  his 
merits,  and  theteflimony  of  his  acquaintance  and  contempo- 
raries. His  application  and  induftry  were  unwearied,  and 
his  perfeverance  in  fuch  purfuits  as  he  conceived  would  prove 
ufeful  to  the  world,  terminated  ortly  with  the  declenfion  of 
his  powers.  His  writings  are  diftinguifhed  not  only  by  va- 
rious and  folid  learning,  but  by  a profufion  of  ideas,  extent 
of  knowledge,  brilliancy  of  expreflion,  and  a frequent  vein 
of  pleafantry.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  regarded 
not  only  as  a literary  charaiSler,  but  as  a man  of  bufincls,  and 
was  employed  in  affairs  of  conliderable  importance  by  the 
courts  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Pruflia.  His  works,  as 
an  author,  were  exceedingly  numerous,  of  which  a very  long 
lilt  is  given  in  the  (General  Biography.  Ofthofe  with  which 
the  Englifh  fcholar  has  been  brought  acquainted,  the  molt 
important  is  the  ” Introduction  to  the  New  I eltament, 
mandated  into  Englifh  from  the  firlt  edition,  and  publifhed  in 
1761,  in  a quarto  volume.  In  1788,  the  fourth  edition  was 
publifhed  in  two  volumes  quarto.  The  objedt  of  this  work, 
which  is  purely  critical  and  hiftorical,  is  to  explain  the 
Greek  teftament,  with  the  fame  impartiality,  and  the  fame 
unbiaffed  love  of  truth,  with  which  a critic  in  profane  litera- 
ture would  examine  the  writings  of  Homer,  Virgil,  &c. 
The  firft  volume  contains  an  examination  of  the  authenticity, 
infpiration,  and  language  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  fe- 
cund volume  contains  a particular  introduftion  to  each  indi- 
vidual book  of  the  New  Teftament.  An  Englifh  transition 
of  it  has  been  publifhed  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marfh,  in  lix 
volumes,  royal  o&avo.  Gent.  Magazine,  March  179"* 
See  alfo  the  prefaces  by  Mr.  Marfh.  _ 

Michaelis,  John-Henry,  a learned  German  divine  and 
orientalift,  the  foil  of  a citizen  of  Elrich,  was  born  at  Ket- 
tenburg,  in  the  county  of  Hohenltein,  in  the  year  1 668.  He 
was  intended  for  trade,  but  difeovering  a ftronger  inclination 
for  ftudy  than  bufineis,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bias  of 
his  mind,  and  obtained  admifiion  into  the  fchool  of  St.  Mar- 
tin in  the  city  of  Brunfwick.  Here  he  was  appointed  to  in- 
ftrud  fome  of  the  younger  fcholars,  in  which  employment 
he  acquitted  himfelf  greatly  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  redor 
of  the  fchool.  After  this  he  was  entered  of  the  univerfity  of 
I.eiplic,  where  he  went  through  courfes  of  philofophy  and 
divinity,  and  alfo  ftudied  the  oriental  languages  and  rabbim- 
Vol.  XXIII. 


cal  Hebrew.  In  1694  he  quitted  Leipfic  for  the  univerfity 
of  Halle,  where  he  taught  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chal- 
dee with  great  reputation.  Here  he  publifhed,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  profeffor  Francke,  a work  entitled  “ Conamina 
brevioris  Manuduftionis  ad  Do&rinam  de  Accentibus  He- 
braeorum  Profaieis.”  In  1696  he  publifhed  another  piece, 
entitled”  Epicrifis  philologica  dereverendi  Michaelis  Beckii, 
Ulmenfis,  Difquifitionibus  philologicis,  cum  refponfionibus  ad 
Examen  XIV.  Diftor.  Gen.”  He  was  now  thoroughly  con- 
verfant,  not  only  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee, 
but  likewife  with  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  rab- 
binical Hebrew,  and  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Job  Ludolf,  he  accompanied  him  to  Frankfort,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  learning  the  Ethiopic  language  under  Ins  inftru&ions. 
In  1699,  he  fucceeded  Francke  in  the  Greek  profefforfhip 
at  Halle,  and  in  1707  was  made  keeper  of  the  univerfity 
library.  He  was  afterwards  nominated  profeffor  of  divinity 
inordinary,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1732 
he  was  made  fenior  of  the  faculty  of  divinity,  and  infpedtor 
of  the  theological  feminary.  Fie  died  in  1738,  at  about  the 
age  of  feventy.  He  was  author  of  many  works  belides 
thofe  already  mentioned,  the  titles  of  which  are  enumerated 
in  Mnreri. 

MICHAELMAS,  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, held  on  the  29th  of  September. 

Michaelmas  //land,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  at  the 
entrance  of  king  George  Ill.d’s  Sound,  on  the  S.W.  coaft 
of  New  Holland  ; 4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Bild  Head. 

MICHAILA,  St.,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Revel ; 36  miles  S.  of  Revel. 

MICHA1LOV,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Riazan  ; 24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Riazan.  N.  lat.  54^  20'. 
E.  long.  38'. 

MICHALOWKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 52 
miles  N.  of  Zytomiers. 

MICHAUT,  Pierre,  in  Biography,  fecretary  to  the 
count  de  Charoloi?,  foil  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1466, 
was  author  of  the  poem,  entitled  “ Doilrinal  de  la  Cour, 
ou  Danfe  des  Aveugle;”  Tnftru£Iions  for  the  Court,  or 
Blind-man’s-buff.  From  a beautiful  copy  of  this  fatirical 
poem,  finely  illuminated,  M.  Laborde  has  givin  reprefenta- 
tions  of  all  the  mufical  inftruments  lift  d in  Fiance  during 
the  15th  century  in  the  hands  of  the  performers.  Effai  fur 
la  Muf. 

MICHAUXIA,  in  Botany , named  by  M.  L’Heritier, 
in  one  of  his  monographs,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Andrew 
Michaux,  botanift  to  the  late  king  of  France,  Louis  XVI., 
and  well  known  by  his  botanical  expeditions  to  Syria  (where 
he  gathered  this  plant),  Perfia,  North  America,  and  New 
Holland.  The  Flora  Boreali-  Americana,  often  quoted  by  us, 
the  fruit  of  his  fix  years’  labours  in  America,  was  publifhed 
by  his  fon.  We  have  already  offered  fome  remarks  on  the 
name  of  the  prefent  genus.  (See  Medium.)  As  to  its 
botanical  liability,  none  who  confider  the  variety  of  fhapes 
in  the  corollas  of  reputed  Campanula,  can  feel  quite  fure  on 
the  fubjeft  ; but  the  author  of  this  genus  had  contemplated 
the  queftion  with  Angular  attention,  and  with  all  his  wonted 
fagacity.  He  declares  Michauxta  to  differ  from  Campanula , 
as  Chlora  from  Gentiana,  the  number  of  the  parts  being  as 
eight  to  five,  and  the  corolla  that  of  a Phyteuma,  but  in  eight 
divifions.  It  is  at  lead  a good  artificial  genus,  and  now 
generally  adopted,  except  that  Jufiieu  adheres  to  one  of  its 
ancient  names.  (See  Mindium.)  L’Herit.  Monogr.  3. 
Schreb.  840.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  2.  342.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet, 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  353.  Lamarck  Di6t, 
v.  4.  134.  Ulultr.  t.  29 y (Mindium  ; Juff.  164.) — Clafs 
3 N and 
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and  order,  .OBandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Campanace a, 
Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  in  fixteen 
lanceolate  unequal  fegments,  every  other  one  reverfed  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  wheel-ffiaped,  much  larger  than  the  calyx,  in 
eight  very  deep,  widely  fpreading,  linear-lanceolate,  equal 
fegments,  revolute  at  their  points.  Ne&ary  of  eight  valves, 
bearing  the  ftamens.  Stain.  Filaments  eighfc,  awl-lhaped, 
permanent ; anthers  vertical,  linear,  very  long,  preffed  clofe 
to  the  ftyle.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  turbinate ; ftyle  co- 
lumnar, permanent ; itigma  in  eight  awl-fhaped,  revolute 
fegments.  Peric.  Capfule  turbinate,  abrupt,  of  eight  an- 
gular cells,  without  valves,  opening  by  pores  at  the  bafe. 
Seeds  very  numerous,  oblong,  fmall,  affixed  to  the  proper  re- 
ceptacle of  each  cell,  which  unites  with  the  central  column. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  in  fixteen  deep  fegments,  alternately  re- 
flexed. Corolla  in  eight  deep  fegments.  Nectary  of  eight 
valves,  bearing  the  llamens.  Capfule  of  eight  cells,  open- 
ing by  pores  at  the  bafe.  Seeds  numerous. 

Obf.  It  muft  be  allowed  that  the  number  of  cells  in  the 
fruit  being  equal  to  that  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  is  very 
different  from  Campanula  and  Phyteuma , and  alfo  that  there 
is  no  botanical  analogy  between  eight  and  five  or  three  ; 
fo  that  as  far  as  number  can  be  allowed  to  guide  us,  no 
genus  can  be  better  defined. 

I.  M.  campanuloidts . Rough-leaved  Michanxia.  L’Herit. 
Monogr.  t.  i,  2.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  219.  (MtjJiov ; Diofc. 
book  4.  chap.  18.  Medium  Diofcoridis,  or  Mindium  Rha- 
zis  ; Rauwolf.  It.  284.  f.  284.  Dalech.  Hilt,  append.  33. 
Bauh.  Hilt.  v.  2.  805.  Campanula  peregrina  maxima,  laci- 
niatis  foliis  ; Morif.  fedt.  5.  t.  3.  f.  31.) — Gathered  by 
Rauwolf  in  Syria,  near  Tripoli  ; and  by  Michaux,  above 
200  years  afterwards,  in  the  fame  country.  Labillardiere  is 
alfo  faid  to  have  found  it  on  mount  Lebanon.  It  was  railed 
from  feed  at  Paris ; and  was  communicated  to  Kew  garden 
by  L’Heritier  in  1787,  but  being  a greenhoufe  biennial 
plant,  and  rarely  ripening  feeds  in  England,  is  now  not 
to  be  met  with.  The  root  is  fpindle-fhaped,  whitilh,  milky, 
like  the  reft  of  the  plant.  Stem  from  two  to  fix  feet  high, 
eredt,  round,  leafy,  rough,  more  or  lefs  branched,  many- 
flowered.  Leaves  fcattered,  lanceolate,  acute,  jagged,  very 
rough,  wrinkled,  dark  green,  feffile,  clafping  the  item  ; the 
lower  ones  ftalkea  ; the  radical  ones  heart-fhaped,  foon  dif- 
appearing.  Flowers  ranged  along  the  tides,  and  folitary  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  feffile,  drooping,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  very  handfome  and  lingular,  not  unaptly  compared 
by  Curtis  to  fome  diftant  refemblance  of  a Paffion-flower. 
Corolla  white,  with  a tinge  of  purple  at  the  out  fide.  Stamens 
and  Jlyle  green,  the  upper  half  of  the  latter  loaded  with  pollen, 
lodged  by  the  anthers  among  the  hairs  which  inveft  it,  before 
they  retire  and  curl  themfelves  together. 

L’Heritier’s  two  plates,  of  this  plant  and  its  fruftification, 
are  the  fineft  poffible,  fcarcely  wanting  the  affiitance  of  colour 
to  give  a complete  idea  of  the  obje<fts,  and  even  vieing,  in 
thatrefpeft,  with  the  prints  of  the  Houghton  Van  Huyfums. 
The  rude  cuts  of  Rauwolf,  Daclechamp,  and  Bauhin  are 
expreffive  enough.  Morifon’s  engraving,  copied  and  per- 
verted as  ufual,  from  them,  is  very  bad.  Curtis’s  plate  is 
neceffarily  a fragment,  but  faithful.  Tournefort  and  Lin- 
naeus were  unaccountably  deceived  concerning  this  fine  plant. 
The  former  confounded  it  with  his  own  Campanula  foliis  pro - 
funde  incifs, fruflu  duro  ; Tourn.  Cor.  3,  which  is  C.  lyrata ; 
Lamarck  Dift.  v.  1.  588.  Hence  Lamarck  was  led  into 
the  fame  error,  which  he  corrected  in  his  v.  4.  134,  as  above 
quoted;  and  hence  Mr.  Salilbury,  in  his  Prodromus  127, 
calls  our  Michauxia , Campanula  lyrafolia,  citing  Lamarck 
by  miftake,  and  afferting  that  its  fruit  is  “ exa&ly  that  of 


a Campanula.”  Linnaeus  confounded  our  plant  with  C.  la * 
ciniata,  Sp.  PI.  237,  figured  in  Tournefort’s  Voyage,  v.  1. 
t.  99,  than  which  few  things,  at  all  akin,  can  be  more  dif— 
tinft . He  alfo,  by  the  fpecific  name  of  Medium,  applied  to 
another  kind  of  Campanula,  very  common  in  gardens,  feemed 
to  confider  that  as  the  of  Diofcorides,  which  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  no  lefs  a miftake.  Dr.  Sibthorp  fufpedted  C. 
laciniata  might  be  thetrue  /u>i5iov,  being  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  Michauxia.  The  latter  furely  anfwers  belt  to  the 
original  defeription,  fuch  as  it  is,  of  which  we  here  fubjoin 
a tranfiation.  “ Medium  grows  in  (hady  (tony  fituations. 
Its  leaves  are  like  fuccory  (o-?fij).  Stem  three  cubits  high. 
Flowers  purple,  large,  and  circular.  Fruit  (or  feed)  fmall, 
like  that  of  Cnictis.  Root  a fpan  long,  as  thick  as  a walk- 
ing-ftick.”  The  colour  of  the  flowers  probably  varies,  from 
different  (hades  of  purple,  to  white. 

Michauxia,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  a plant  of 
the  herbaceous  flowering,  exotic  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  is  the  rough-leaved  michauxia  (M.  campanu- 
loides.) 

Method  of  Culture. — It  may  be  railed  from  feed  procured 
from  its  native  fituation,  and  Town  in  the  early  fpring  feafon 
in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a hot-bed,  or  limply  on  a moderate 
hot-bed.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a little  growth, 
they  (hould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  be  replunged 
in  the  hot-bed.  This  muft  afterwards  be  managed  as  tender 
green-houfe  plants.  ' . 

Plants  of  this  fort  afford  variety  in  colle&ions  of  this 
nature. 

MICHAW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pome- 
relia  ; 22  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Dantzic. 

MICHEL,  St.,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
near  Venice,  where  the  Proteftants,  who  trade  thither, 
have  purchafed  ground  on  which  to  build  a church. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe  ; 14  miles  N.W. 
of  Verona. —Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  af  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  ; 7 miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Jean.  The 
place  contains  1450,  and  the  canton  6244  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  342^  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

Michel  di  Capa,  St.,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdi&ion 
of  Arica,  on  the  borders  of  a large  foreft  of  pimento,  which 
is  faid  to  produce  annually  3oo,ooolbs.  weight  of  that  fpice. 

Michel- Gemote,  in  Hi/lory.  See  Parliament. 

Michel -Synoth.  See  Parliament. 

MICHELAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
territory  of  Culm  ; 36  miles  E.  of  Culm. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Brieg  ; 8 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Brieg.  N.  lat.  50°  46'.  E.  long.  i7J  35'. 

MICHELBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Schwarzenbtirg  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Anfpach. 

MICHELI  Romano,  in  Biography,  a difciple  of  Soriano, 
and  a famous  canonift,  who  flourifhed  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  16th  century,  and  beginning  of  the  next  ; author  of  a 
very  curious  and  fcarce  work,  publifhed  at  Venice,  1615, 
entitled  “ Muiica  vaga  et  artificiofa  continente  motetti  con 
oblighi,  e canoni  diverfi,  tanto  per  quelli  che  vorrano  pro- 
feffare  d’intendere  diverfi'  ftudii  della  Mufica,”  folio  ; or. 
Artful  and  curious  Mufic,  as  well  for  thofe  who  receive  de- 
light from  the  performance  of  it,  as  for  others  who  make 
mufic  their  peculiar  ftudy.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  519. 

Micheli,  James- Bartholomew,  an  able  mathematician, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Geneva,  in  1692.  He 
entered  into  the  French  military  fervice,  and  became  a 
captain.  In  1738,  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  applied  chiefly  to  mathematical  and  philofophical  ftudies. 
He  conftrufted  a number  of  charts,  invented  a new  ther- 
mometer, 
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mometer,  and  compofed  feveral  memoirs,  printed  at  Bafle. 
Thefe  are  oil  meteorology  and  the  temperature  of  the  globe ; 
light;  the  comet  of  1680;  the  univerfal  deluge;  &c. 
He  furveyed  the  Glaciers  of  Switzerland,  of  which  he  took 
feveral  views,  which  have  been  engraved.  In  the  troubles 
which  agitated  his  country  he  was  a lharer,  and  was  im- 
prifoned  a long  time  by  order  of  the  government  of  Berne. 
He  died  in  1766. 

Micheli,  Peter  Anthony,  an  Italian  botanid  of  great 
celebrity,  particularly  in  what  is  now  called  the  crypto- 
gamic  department,  was  born  at  Florence,  December  11, 
1679.  His  parents  were  indigent,  and  took  but  little  care 
of  his  education.  He  is  faid,  neverthelefs,  to  have  been 
deftined  to  the  occupation  of  a bookfeller,  but  an  infatiable 
third  after  natural  knowledge  over-ruled  all  other  objefts. 
Content  in  the  humbled  poverty,  he  religned  himfelf  to  his 
favourite  purfuit,  truding  to  that,  even  for  his  means  of 
livelihood.  Nor  was  he  difappointed.  His  good  chara&er, 
and  didinguifhed  ardour,  foon  procured  him  the  notice  and 
favour  of  the  marquis  Cofmo  da  Cadiglione,  in  whole  family 
a tade  for  Botany  has  been  almod  hereditary,  and  for  whom 
Micheli  in  his  early  youth  made  a colledtion  of  Umbelliferous 
plants,  which  even  then  proved  his  accuracy  and  difcern- 
mcnt.  This  gentleman  introduced  him  to  the  celebrated 
count  Lawrence  Magalotti,  (fee  that  article,)  by  whom 
he  was  prefented  to  his  fovereign,  the  grand  duke  Cofmo  III. 
The  Injlitutione:  Rei  Herbaria  of  Tournefort  had  jud  ap- 
peared at  Paris ; and  the  fird  pledge  of  the  grand  duke’s 
favour,  was  a prefent  of  that  book,  which  to  Micheli,  who 
had  hitherto  found  the  want  of  fome  fydematic  guide,  was 
a mod  important  and  welcome  acquifition.  He  fpeedily 
adopted  the  tone  of  his  leader,  with  refped!  to  generic  dif- 
tin&ions  and  definitions,  and  improved  upon  him  in  a more 
frequent  adaptation  of  original  fpecific  ones. 

In  the  autumn  of  1706,  the  care  of  the  public  garden  at 
Florence,  founded  by  Cofmo  I.,  was  confided  to  Micheli, 
he  being  appointed  botanid  to  the  grand  duke.  He  was 
commimoned  to  travel,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  various 
didant  countries,  to  colled  plants,  and  to  eftabliffi  a cor- 
refpondence,  for  the  benefit  of  his  trud.  By  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  friends  Franchi  and  Gualtieri,  the  garden  was 
enriched  from  the  then  more  flourifhing  one  at  Pifa ; and  a 
Botanical  Society  was  indituted  at  Florence  in  1717,  which 
greatly  promoted  the  intereds  of  the  fcience.  In  the  fum- 
mer  of  that  year,  the  great  William  Sherard,  returning 
from  Smyrna  to  England,  vifited  Florence  in  his  way,  and 
formed  a friendfhip  with  Micheli,  that  continued  till  his  own 
deceafe  in  1728.  A frequent  correfpondence,  and  inter- 
change of  Ipecimens,  took  place  between  them,  as  amply 
appears  by  the  colle&ions  preferved  at  Oxford,  and  by  the 
writings  of  Micheli. 

The  fubjeft  of  our  memoir  continued  his  fcientific  dudies, 
as  well  as  his  bodily  exertions  in  frequent  journies.  The 
fruit  of  the  former  was  the  publication  of  his  great  work, 
entitled  Nova  P lantarum  Genera , a folio  of  234  pages  and 
108  plates,  in  1729.  The  refult  of  his  journies  proved  but 
too  foon  difadrous.  He  fpent  near  three  months,  from  the 
4th  of  September  to  the  30th  of  November  1736,  in  an 
excurlion  to  the  north  of  Italy,  vifiting  the  famous  mount 
Baldus,  and  the  Venetian  ifles ; but  he  caught  a pleurify, 
from  the  confequences  of  which  he  never  recovered,  dying 
at  Florence,  January  2,  1737,  new  dyle,  in  the  58th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
amongd  the  allies  of  fome  of  the  greated  men  of  his  coun- 
try, and  of  the  civilized  world,  where  a neat  marble  tablet 
was  erefted  to  his  memory  by  his  alTociates.  The  fimple 
and  elegant  infcription  was  probably  compofed  by  his 


learned  friend  Antony  Cocchi,  to  whom  he  always  con- 
fided the  revifion  of  his  Latin  works,  before  publication, 
and  who  delivered  an  Italian  oration  in  his  praife,  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  Old  Palace,  Augud  7,  1737,  which 
was  foon  after  publilhed.  The  epitaph  is  as  follows. 

Petrus  Antonius  Michelius 

vixit  annos  LVII  dies  XXII  in  tenui  re 
beatus  omnis  hidoriae  naturalis 
peritiflimus  magnorum  etruriae 
ducum  herbarius  inventis  et  feriptis 
ubique  notus  ac  propter  fapientiath 
fuavitatem  pudorem  optimis 
quibufque  aetatis  fuse  egregie  carus 
obiit  IV  nonas  Januarias  MDCCXXXVII 
amici  asre  conlato  titulum  pofuere. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Micheli  was  ever  married.  He  is 
deferibed  by  his  contemporaries  as  a man  of  the  mod 
pleafing,  moded,  and  liberal  manners,  no  lefs  ready  to  com- 
municate, than  eager  to  acquire,  knowledge.  His  bodily 
conditution  was  good  ; his  health  uninterrupted;  till  his  lad 
illnefs,  which  was  of  fo  decided  a nature,  that  he  placidly 
yielded  to  his  fate,  not  only  with  the  Catholic  ceremonies, 
but  with  the  feelings  of  a Chridian.  His  friend  Cocchi 
informs  us,  that  “ he  was  endued  with  a clear  and  concife 
natural  eloquence  ; and  although  the  poverty  of  his  parents 
deprived  him  of  the  advantages  of  a learned  education,  he 
had,  by  his  own  application,  acquired,  with  wonderful  feli- 
city, a knowledge  of  Latin.” — “ The  writings  of  the  mod 
eminent  botanids  were  fo  familiar  to  him,  that  he  had 
learned  to  exprefs  his  ideas  in  Latin,  by  no  means  amifs,  he 
having  a very  quick  perception  as  to  any  barbarous  ex- 
preffions.” 

We  are  anxious  to  colled!  every  particular  of  the  life  and 
charafter  of  the  author  of  fuch  a book  as  the  Nova  Plan- 
tarum  Genera;  a work  much  more  extenfive  in  its  compafs 
than  the  Hijloria  Mufcorum  of  Dillenius,  fuperior  in  phyfio- 
logical  merit,  as  well  as  in  technical  dyle  of  definition, 
though  deficient  in  hiftorical  and  critical  difquifition,  as  well 
as  in  defeription.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Micheli  fell  fo 
much  into  the  dry  catalogue  dyle  of  Tournefort,  though  he 
has  greatly  improved  upon  his  model ; becaufe  they  have 
neither  of  them  attained  any  thing  like  the  technical  fynop- 
tical  terfenefs  and  precifion  of  fubfequent  times.  The  great 
merit  of  Micheli  confids  in  his  accurate  fcientific  illudration 
of  fome  of  the  mod  difficult  tribes  of.  plants,  which  Tourne- 
fort had  left  unattempted.  The  order  of  the  Calamaria, 
and  particularly  the  difficult  genus  Carex,  fird  afiumed  an 
intelligible  form  under  his  bands.  The  feeds  of  the  latter, 
and  their  coverings,  were  fird  reforted  to,  with  the  happied 
effedt,  for  fpecific  diferimination.  (See  Carex.)  A vad 
number  of  fpecies  of  the  hitherto  negledled  genus  Lichen 
were  afeertained  and  well  delineated.  It  is  with  great  in- 
judice  that  Dillenius,  whole  figures  of  the  crultaceous  and 
imbricated  Lichens  are  the  meaned  part  of  his  work,  charges 
Micheli  with  erring  on  the  fide  of  luxuriance  in  his  repre- 
fentations.  He  had  indeed  more  favourable  fubjedls  of  in- 
vedigation,  owing  to  the  climate  in  which  he  lived ; for  in 
Italy  the  plants  in  quedion  are  found  vadly  more  luxuriant 
and  prolific  than  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; and  we  can  aver 
that  the  figures  and  deferiptions  of  Micheli  are  as  faithful 
as  thofe  of  Dillenius  himfelf ; they  cannot  be  more  fo.  (See 
Dillenius.  ) The  parts  of  the  flowers  of  Modes,  properly 
fo  called,  were  firll  difplayed  in  the  work  of  Micheli,  though 
he  did  not  underhand  their  real  ufes.  (Sbe  Musci.)  He  was 
equally  fuccefsful  in  the  collateral  families,  now  termed  Hc- 
patictr  , founding  the  genera  of  Blafia,  Marjilea , J unger  man- 
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tiia,  Sffaerccarpus,  Anthoceros , Targionia , See.  In  the  natural 
order  of  Fungi , till  then  almoft  totally  negledted,  he  dif- 
played  great  accuracy  and  originality,  and  gave  the  firft 
fynoptical  diftribution  of  thofe  difficult  vegetables,  by  which 
his  followers  have  profited.  Many  genera  of  the  more  per- 
fedl  or  phsenogamic  plants  are  alfo  illuftrated  or  founded  in 
this  work  of  Micheli ; but  neither  their  diftinftions  nor  their 
nomenclature  is,  in  general,  fo  good  as  the  former.  In  fpe- 
cific  diftindlion,  he  was  too  prone  to  raife  varieties  to  the 
importance  of  fpecies,  of  which  his  numerous  kinds  of  Tri- 
foliaflrum  are  initances. 

Our  author  had  extended  his  ftudies  to  the  Submarine 
plants,  or  Sea-weeds,  and  had  numerous  plates  engraved, 
for  publication  in  a fecond  volume,  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed. Of  thefe  plates  a let  of  impreffions,  procured  by 
the  late  lord  Bute,  was  bought  at  his  lordffiip's  fale,  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  is,  through  his  liberality, 
acceffible  to  all.  Another  fet,  now  in  the  Linnaean  library, 
was  given  to  its  prefent  poffeffbr  by  Dr.  Targioni  Tozzetti 
of  Florence,  whofe  father  purchafed  all  Micheli’s  remains, 
among  which  are  valuable  manuferipts  of  various  kinds ; 
efpecially  the  descriptions  of  thefe  plates.  There  are  like- 
wife  fome  rude  drawings  of  Orchideee , the  work  we  believe 
of  Micheli  himfelf.  His  pencil  however  was  not  Sufficiently 
excellent  to  enable  him  to  be  in  general  his  own  draughtfman  ; 
itill  lefs  could  he,  like  Dillenius,  engrave  the  plates  he  pub- 
liffied. In  ftudying  the  above-mentioned  marine  produc- 
tions, it  is  not  wonderful,  nor  reprehen fible,  that  he  then 
confounded  corals  and  corallines  with  plants,  and  made  a 
genus  out  of  the  prefent  Sertularia , which  he  called  D-'tl- 
Isnia. 

Micheli  had  prepared  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  garden,  of  which  he  had  the  fuperintendance. 
This  was  publiffied  in  174.8,  in  folio,  with  feven  botanical 
plates,  befides  a plan  of  the  garden,  under  the  title  of  Ca- 
talogue Plantarum  Horti  Cafarei  Florentini ; for  the  race  of 
the  Medici,  and  the  golden  age  of  Florence,  had  now  palled 
away.  Their  imperial  fuccelfors,  however,  patronized 
.Science,  and  the  volume  in  quetlion  is  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror Francis  I.,  by  its  editor  John  Targioni  Tozzetti, 
who  has  prefixed  an  excellent  hiftorical  preface  of  his  own  ; 
as  well  as  a more  oratorical  Italian  difeourfe,  upon  natural 
hiftory,  by  the  before-mentioned  Antony  Cocchi. 

The  ftudies  of  Micheli  were  extended  to  foffils,  and  pe- 
trifactions, of  both  which  numerous  Specimens  remain  in  his 
mufeum  : but  he  publiffied  nothing  refpeCfing  them.  An 
account  of  three  of  his  botanical  tours  in  Italy  is  faid,  by 
Haller,  to  be  extant,  in  the  Sixth  volume  of  Travels  pub* 
liffied  by  Targioni  Tozzetti;  but  of  this  publication  we 
have  Seen  only  the  firft  volume.  We  ought  alfo  to  mention 
hi6  firft  publication  in  1723,  an  octavo  pamphlet  on  Oro- 
banche,  in  Italian,  chiefly  with  a view  to  its  extirpation,  as 
a noxious  weed.  This  is  faid  to  be  bed  accompliffied  by 
eradicating  the  beans  or  other  plants,  on  which  the  Oro- 
banche  may  be  perceived  to  have  fixed  itfelf,  in  the  month 
of  April ; by  which  proceedure,  being  an  annual  herb,  its 
propagation  is  cut  off.  Works  of  Micheli.  Smith’s  Tour 
on  the  Continent.  Cocchi  Elogio  di  P.  A.  Micheli.  Hal- 
ler Bibl.  Bot.  S. 

MICHELIA,  in  Botany,  fo  denominated  by  Linnaeus, 
in  memory  of  the  great  Florentine  botanift  Micheli.  (See 
the  Iaft  article.)  Linn.  Gen.  278.  Schreb.  374.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1260.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  332.  Juff.  280.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  j, 
690.  Illuftr.  t.  493.  Gtertn.  t.  137  ? — Clafs  and  order, 
Polyandria  i'olygynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caaduriata,  Lina.  Mag- 
nolia, Juff. 


Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  coriaceous, 
Splitting  longitudinally,  falling  off  as  the  flower  expands. 
Cor.  Petals  numerous,  lanceolate,  in  feveral  rows  ; the  outer 
ones  largeft.  Slam.  Filaments  numerous,  diort,  linear,  in- 
ferted  into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  pidils  below  the 
germens  ; anthers  terminal,  linear,  of  two  cells,  burfting 
longitudinally  at  the  inner  fide,  furmounted  by  a bluntiffi 
point.  Ptft . Germens  numerous,  imbricated  in  an  oblong 
fpike  ; ftyles  none  ; ftigmas  reflexed,  obtufe.  Peric.  Ber- 
ries equal  in  number  to  the  germens,  coriaceous,  globofe,  of 
one  cell,  difpofed  in  a large  clufter.  Seeds  from  four  to 
eight,  angular  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  coriaceous,  immediately 
deciduous.  Petals  numerous,  in  feveral  rows.  Berries  nu- 
merous, with  feveral  feeds. 

1.  M . Champaca.  Sweet  Yellow  Michelia,  or  Champawk. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  736.  (Champacam  ; Rheede  Hort.  Mai. 
v.  1.  31.  t.  19.  Sampacca ; Rumph.  Amboyn.  v.  2.  199- 
t.  67.  Champe ; Bauh.  Pin.  470.) — Leaves  lanceolate, 
fomewhat  ovate.  Calyx  externally  lilky. — Native  of  Ma- 
labar, in  fandy  places,  flowering  twice  in  the  year,  but  not 
bearing  fruit  till  it  is  very  old.  Rheede.  Commonly  cul- 
tivated throughout  India,  efpecially  in  the  Malay  countries, 
but  never  found  wild.  Rmnphius.  Cultivated  at  Orford, 
Lancaffiire,  by  John  Blackburne,  efq.  in  1779.  Hort. 
Kew.  This  tree  is  celebrated  for  the  exquifite  perfume  of 
its flowers,  of  which  mod  Europeans,  who  have  been  in  India, 
fpeak  with  rapture,  though  fome  find  it  too  powerful.  The 
natives  adorn  their  heads  with  thefe  flowers,  both  for  the 
fake  of  the  perfume,  and  for  the  elegant  contrad  of  their 
rich  orange  colour,  with  their  own  black  hair.  The 
tree  is  of  a moderate  fize  ; the  bark  of  its  root  red,  bitter, 
and  very  acrid,  according  to  Rheede.  Branches  round, 
alternate,  fmooth,  leafy,  chiefly  at  their  extremities.  Leaves 
alternate,  ftalked,  a fpan  long,  ovato-lanceolate,  entire,  taper- 
pointed  ; a little  tapering  at  the  bafe  ; fomewhat  filky  when 
young,  but  finally  fmooth,  or  nearly  fo  ; rather  glaucous 
beneath  ; furnifhed  with  a midrib,  and  many  tranfverfe,  ob- 
lique, parallel  veins,  connected  by  innumerable  fine  reticu- 
lations. Footfalls  an  inch  long,  minutely  hairy,,  channelled 
above.  Stipulas  none.  Flowers  not  unlike  a double  nar- 
ciifus,  axillary,  folitary,  on  Ample,  ffinrt,  very  thick  ftalks. 
Petals  elliptic-lanceolate,  the  colour  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
the  outermoft  about  an  inch  and  a half  long.  Calyx  ovate, 
fcarcely  an  inch  long,  finely  filky,  fplitting  down  one  fide, 
and  feparating  from  the  bafe,  before  the  flower  can  expand. 
Fruit  refembling  a large  bunch  of  grapes,  of  a pale  yellowiffi- 
white  when  ripe,  very  acrid  to  the  tade,  and  unpleafant  to 
the  fmell,  according  to  Rheede.  The  feeds  are  from  four 
to  eight,  angular  from  mutual  preffure,  the  fize  of  fmall 
peas. 

Such  is  the  real  M.  Champaca,  of  which  we  have  obtained 
fine  fpecimens  from  Madras,  and  have  confequently  been 
enabled  to  corrcdt  the  defeription  of  the  calyx , which  authors 
have  greatly  mifunderftood.  Rheede  and  Rumphius  milled 
Linnseus  to  fuppofe  there  was  none ; for  lie  originally  de- 
feribed  this  plant  from  books  only.  Afterwards  procuring, 
by  the  name  of  Tfiampacca  lalae,  a fpecimen  of  our  Magnolia 
pumila,  (fee  Magnolia,  n.  7,  where  it  will  appear 
how  much  fuch  exotic  names  are  liable  to  corruption,) 
he  miftook  this  for  Michelia  Champaca,  and  thence  altered 
the  charadler  of  the  genus,  in  his  Mantijfa  1 40,  attri- 
buting to  it  a calyx  of  three  oblong  petal-like  leaves. 
How  Lamarck  difeovered  and  figured  a ffiort  permanent 
three-leaved  calyx  we  know  not.  Linnseus  had  in  his  her- 
barium the  real  Champaca,  inferibed  Tfiampacca  coenang,  as 
far.  aa  we  can.  decypher  the  fcrawl,  which  he  marked  M. 
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Tfiampacca.  Our  Indian  botanical  friends  allure  us  this  is 
only  the  fame  name  fpelt  differently,  and  therefore  feme 
contend  for  the  exiftence  of  only  one  fpecies  of  Michelia. 
We  (hall  endeavour  to  eftablifh  a fecond. 

2.  M.  fylvefris.  Wild  Whitilh  Michelia.  (M.  Tfiam- 
pacca ; Linn.  Mant.  78.  M.  euonymoides ; Burm.  Ind. 
124.  Sampacca  fylveftris ; Rumph.  Amb.  v.  2.  202. 
t.  68.) — Leaves  elliptical.  Calyx  nearly  fmooth, — Lin- 
nxus  received  this  from  India  by  the  name  of  Tfiampacca 
poeti,  or  White  Champawk,  which  agrees  with  the  name 
and  fynonym  in  Rumphius.  It  differs  from  the  former  in 
the  broad  elliptical  fhape,  and  perfect  fmoothnefs,  of  its 
/raves.  The  calyx  alfo  is  fmooth,  having  merely  a very 
flight  ftlkinefs  at  the  tip  ; the  reft  being  finely  granulated. 
Our  fpccimens  fhew  nothing  further,  but  they  agree  with 
all  the  above  fynonyms  perfectly,  except  that  Burmann  has 
a very  erroneous  quotation  of  Sloane,  and  moreover  fays  the 
Javanefe  call  this  {ytcie&Tfampacca  conneng,  which  Linnaeus, 
we  know  not  on  what  authority,  applied  to  the  former. 
We  could  not  retain  Burrmann’s  fpecific  name,  becaufe  it 
feems  fuggefted  by  Sloaue’s  fynonym,  and  is  totally  irrela- 
tive to  our  plant.  Tfiampacca  and  Champaca  are,  as  we  have 
faid,  fynonimous  and  ambiguous.  We  therefore  adopt  a 
name  from  the  inanuferipts  of  Linnaeus,  which  it  is  pity  he 
altered.  Rumphius  deferibes  the  M.  fylvefris  as  a more 
tall  and  upright  tree  than  the  Champaca,  with  larger  and 
broader  leaves,  the  breadth  of  four  lingers  (exa&ly  as  we 
have  them) ; and  he  very  accurately  remarks  that  they  have 
fewer  ribs,  or  tranfverfe  veins.  F/oivers  exaftly  like  the 
former,  except  that  their  petals  are  broader,  whitifh,  or 
ftraw-coloured,  with  but  a flight  degree  of  odour.  When 
cultivated  however  they  acquire  a ftronger  and  more  delight- 
ful fmell,  though  not  equal  to  the  Champaca.  The  fruit  is 
m-uch  the  fame,  though  the  feeds , which  vary  from  two  to 
feven  in  number,  are  fcarcely  fo  red.  It  is  very  pofiible 
that  this  may,  after  al1,  be  only  the  wild  ftate  of  the  Cham- 
paca, but  we  have  now  furnifhed  fuificient  materials  to  pre- 
vent any  future  miftake  of  either,  and  we  truft  the  generic 
charader  is  fufficiently  eftablifhed.  Gxrtner  obtained  from 
Thunberg,  as  the  fruit  of  M.  Tfiampacca , what  looks  moft 
bke  a Magnolia , and  we  cannot  but  think,  the  more  it  is 
compared  with  Rumphius,  whofe  figures,  we  muft  always 
recoiled,  are  diminifhed,  the  more  it  will  prove  different 
from  his. 

If  Andrews’s  tab.  229,  Magnolia  fufeata,  (fee  Mag- 
kolia  n.  8,)  be  compared  with  our  defeription  of  the  calyx 
of  Michelia,  they  will  be  found  to  agree.  The  petals  how- 
ever are  thofe  of  a Magnolia,  and  we  muft  flill  remain  in 
doubt  for  want  of  the  fruit  of  this  elegant  fhrub.  It  is 
curious  that  Linnxus  had  a fpecimen  of  this  Magnolia, 
which  he  very  incautioufly  marked  Michelia  Tfiampacca. 
On  diffeding  a flower,  he  found  the  calyx  of  three  leaves. 
Whether  this  be  corred  or  not,  though  we  have  three  co- 
loured figures  of  this  plant  in  our  periodical  publications, 
none  of  them  enables  us  to  form  even  a conjedure,  except 
Andrews,  and  this  but  incidentally.  We  have  fome  fuf- 
picion  that  Loureiro’s  Liriodendron  Figo  may  poffibly  be 
the  fame  with  Magnolia  fufeata , but  unfortunately  his  flight 
mention  of  the  fiuit  affords  no  certain  information  as  to  its 

f;enus.  The  calyx  however,  being  of  one  leaf,  agrees.  He 
ays  his  plant  is  called  at  Macao  Fula  Figo.  Has  this  any 
connedion  with  the  Fulle,  Bauh.  Pin.  470  ? 

This  fine  tribe  of  plants  is  fo  little  underftood  by  bo- 
tanifts,  and  fo  many  errors  have  attended  the  hiftory  of  the 
Michelia,  which  the  Linnxan  herbarium  alone  could  explain 
or  remove,  that  we  have  been  more  particular  than  ufual,  and 
ftill  the  fubjed  is  far  from  being  exhaufted.  S. 


Michelia,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  a plant  of  the  tree 
or  fhrub  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  commonly  grown  is  the 
champaca,  or  Indian  michelia,  (M.  champaca.) 

Method  of  Culture. — This  is  a plant  which  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  feeds,  layers,  and  cuttings,  being  managed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  more  tender  green-houfe  plants  after- 
wards. 

They  afford  variety  in  colledions  of  ftove  plants. 

MICHELPACH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Auftria  ; 12 
miles  S.E.  of  St.  Polten. 

MICHELSDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim  ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Leutmifchl. 

MICHICOUI,  a river  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Ver- 
mont, which  runs  into  lake  Champlain.  N.  lat.  440  55’.  W. 
long.  720  56'. 

MICHIGAN,  thelargeft  lake  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  lies  between4ic  8',  and  45  40'  N.  lat.  andbetween  84° 
and  87°  W.  long.  Its  length  is  eftimated  at  260  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  its  circumference  at  945  miles  ; and,  according 
to  Mr.  Hutchins,  it  contains  10,368,000  acres.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  fhips  of  any  burden.  It  communicates  with  lake 
Huron  at  the  N.E.  part  through  the  ftraight  of  Michilli- 
makkinak,  which  is  fix  miles  broad,  with  a fort  of  its  name 
on  an  ifland  at  its  mouth  In  this  lake  are  feveral  kinds  of 
fifh,  and  particularly  excellent  trout,  weighing  from  twenty 
to  fixty  pounds.  On  the  N.  W.  parts  of  this  lake  the  waters 
pafs  through  a narrow  ftrait,  and  branch  out  into  two  bays  j 
that  to  the  northward  is  called  Noquet’s  bay,  and  the  other 
to  the  fouthward  Puans,  or  Green  bay,  which  forms  with 
the  lake  an  extended  peninfula,  called  cape  Townfend,  or 
Vermilion  point.  About  thirty  miles  S.  of  Bay  de  Puans, 
is  lake  Winnebago,  which  communicates  with  it,  and  a very 
fhort  portage  interrupts  the  communication  fouth-weftward 
from  Winnebago  lake  through  Fox  river,  then  through 
Ooifconfm,  into  the  river  Miffifippi.  Chicago  river,  at  the- 
8.W,  extremity  of  lake  Michigan,  furnifhes  a communica- 
tion, interrupted  by  a flill  fhorter  portage,  with  Illinois 
river.  Lake  Michigan  receives  many  fmall  rivers  from  the 
W.  and  E.,  fome  of  which  are  150  and  even  250  yards 
broad  at  their  mouths. 

MICHILLIMAKKINAK,  called  by  the  Canadians 
“ La  Grofs  Ifle,”  the  name  of  an  ifland,  fort,  and  village, 
on  the  S.W.  fide  of  the  ftraits  of  the  fame  name.  The 
ifland  on  which  the  village  and  fort  Hand  is  very  barren,  but,, 
as  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the  Indian  traders,  a confiderable 
traffic  is  carried  on  ; and  its  fituation  will  probably  render 
it  a place  of  commercial  importance.  It  is  within  the  line  of 
the  United  States,  and  contains  251  inhabitants:  diftant 
about  200  miles  N.N.W.  from  Detroit.  N.  lat.  45°  48'  34". 
W.  long.  84°  30'. 

Michillimakkinak,  Little,  a river  on  the  N.W.  terri- 
tory of  America,  which  enters  the  S.E.  fide  of  Illinois  river, 
by  a mouth  fifty  yards  wide,  at  which  there  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  fmall  iftands.  It  runs  a N.W.  courfe,  and 
is  navigable  about  ninety  miles.  On  its  banks  is  plenty  of 
good  timber,  viz.  red  and  white  cedar,  pine,  maple,  walnut, 
&c.  ; and  here  are  alfo  coal-mines. 

MICHIPICOTEN,  a river  which  runs  into  lake  Supe- 
rior, on  the  N.E.  fide  of  the  lake.  At  its  mouth  it  forms  a 
bay  of  it*  own  name ; and  on  the  W.  part  of  the  bay  is  a 
large  ifland,  fo  called,  clofe  to  the  land.  On  the  E.  fide  of 
the  mouth  of  the  above  river,  in  N.  lat.  47°56',  isMichipi- 
coten  Houfe,  belonging  to  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company. 

MICHISCOUI,  the  Indian  and  prefent  name  of  the  moft 
northerly  river  in  Vermont.  It  is  navigable  feven  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

Michlscoui  Tongue,  a long  point  of  land  which  extends 
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foutherly  into  lake  Champlain  from  the  N.E.  corner  of  Ver-  to  compare  the  Portuguefe  poem  with  its  Englifh  tranfla- 

mont,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  bay  of  this  name,  and  forms  the  tion.  His  purpofe  was  to  give  a poem  that  might  live  in 

townfhip  of  Allburg.  the  Englifh  language,  which  he  has  attained.  Previoufly 

MIC  HO,  the  name  of  a cove  or  bay  of  Canada,  on  the  S.  to  the  publication  of  the  Lufiad,  he  had  written  a tragedy, 
coaft  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ; 21S  miles  below  Quebec,  entitled  the  “ Siege  of  Marfeilles,”  which  being  offered  to 
N.  lat.  490  5'.  W.  long.  66°  30'.  Garrick,  was  refufed  as  unfit  for  the  ftage.  The  fame 

MICHOWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  fentence  was  palled  upon  it  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Sheridan, 
Kaurzim  ; iz  miles  WS.W.  of  Kaurzim.  and  he  fubmitted,  after  a time,  to  their  decifion  with  decent 

MICKELSO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  E.  of  Aland,  fortitude.  In  1779,  he  went  out  as  fecretary  to  governor 
N.  lat.  6o°  12'.  E.  long.  20°  5'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  on  Johnfton'e,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63°  27'.  E.  Romney  man  of  war.  He  was  left  at  Lifbon  as  joint-agent 
long.  210  19'.  for  prizes.  Here,  on  account  of  the  honour  that  he  had 

MICKERY,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; 8 done  to  the  chief  poet  of  the  country,  he  received  many 

miles  N.W.  of  Leith.  N.  lat.  56°  2.  W.  long.  30  17'.  very  many  flattering  marks  of  attention,  and  was  admitted 

MICKLE,  William  Julius,  in  Biography,  was  born,  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lifbon  at  its  firft  opening, 
in  1734,  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesfhire,  Scotland,  of  which  While  at  the  Portuguefe  capital,  he  wrote  his  poeni  of 
place  his  father  was  minifler.  After  a preparatory  education  “ Almada-hill,  an  Epiftle  from  Lifbon,”  which  ,by  no 
under  his  father,  he  was  fent  to  the  High-fchool  at  Edinburgh,  means  fupported  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by 
where  he  was  continued  till  he  was  fixteen  years  of  age,  the  Lufiad.  In  his  foreign  million  he  had  acquired  fome 
when  he  went  into  the  counting-houfe  of  a relation  to  be  property,  and  on  his  return  he  fettled  at  Wheatley,  near 
initiated  in  the  art  of  brewing.  He  remained  in  this  Oxford,  where  he  died  in  1789,  leaving  behind  him  a 
bufinefs  a few  years  ; but  a tafte  for  reading  and  poetry  charafter  for  ftrift  integrity  and  honour,  intermixed,  per- 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  neceflary  routine  of  trade.  In  haps,  with  fome  foibles  and  imperfections. 

1763,  he  quitted  Edinburgh  for  London,  with  a view  of  Mickle  Rooe,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland 
foliciting  employment  in  the  fea  fervice,  to  which  he  felt  a iflands.  N.  lat.  60  30'.  W.  long.  i°  49'. 
ftrong  inclination.  He  took  in  his  pocket  a poem,  entitled  MICKLEHAM,  a village  and  parifh  fituated  in  the 
“Providence,”  which  he  contrived  to  get  introduced  to  hundred  of  Copthorn,  and  county  of  Surrey,  England.  The 
lord  Lyttleton,  at  that  period  a patron  of  the  mufes,  but  houfes  are  placed  in  a vale  between  Leatherhead  and  Dork- 
with  refpeft  to  our  author  it  produced  nothing  but  a com-  ing,  and  the  valley  is  watered  by  the  river  Mole,  and  claims 
plimentary  correfpondence.  Several  projefts  for  a fettle-  the  attention  of  the  topographer  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
ment  at  home  and  abroad,  in  a commercial  or  official  fitua-  and  pidfurefque  nature  of  its  feenery,  and  the  many  handfome 
tion,  having  failed,  he  at  length  accepted  the  humble  fitua-  feats  included  within  its  jurifdiftion.  On. the  welt  of  the 
tion  of  corrector  to  the  Clarendon  prefs  at  Oxford.  In  village  rifes  a gentle  hill,  adorned  by  the  handfome  manfion 
1767,  he  publifhed  his  poem,  entitled  “ The  Concubine,”  of  Norbury-park,  the  property  of  William  Locke,  efq.  and 
the  title  of  which,  after  it  had  gone  through  three  editions,  on  the  ealt  is  Mickleham  Down,  a very  fine  Iheep-palturc, 
was  changed  to  “ Sir  Martyn,”  as  the  firft  title  had  occa-  belonging  to  fir  Lucas  Pepys,  bart.  Part  of  this  Down  is 
fioned  fome  mifconception  of  its  nature.  It  was  written  covered  with  plantations,  which  were  begun  by  the  late  fir 
in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Spenfer,  and  difplays  much  Cecil  Bifhop,  about  the  year  1763,  which  ferve  both  to 
poetical  imagery,  with  a confiderable  facility  of  verfification.  Ihelter  and  ornament  the  feat  of  the  proprietor,  fituated  imme- 
Its  objedl  is  to  expofe  the  evils  and  difgraces  refulting  from  diately  beneath  them.  A part  of  the  Roman  road,  called 
illicit  love,  terminating  in  concubinage.  His  name  now  Stanes-ftreet,  can  be  diflin&ly  traced  not  far  from  the 
became  known  to  the  public,  and  a way  was  prepared  for  houfe.  At  fome  diftance  further,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  an 
the  reception  of  his  molt  confiderable  performance,  which  eminence  called  Boxhill,  from  the  valt  quantity  of  box  trees 
was  the  tranflation  of  the  “ Lufiad”  of  Camoens.  He  had,  growing  on  its  fummit  and  fide.  This  hill  afeends  abruptly 
at  firft,  doubts  of  the  probable  fuccefs  of  fuch  a work,  and  from  the  Mole,  and  commands,  from  its  fummit,  a very 
publifhed,  as  a fpecimen,  the  firft  book  ; and  being  encou-  grand  and  extenfive  profped.  What  is  remarkable,  there 
raged  by  his  friends  and  the  public,  he  refigned  his  office  at  is  a well  on  the  top  of  it,  the  water  of  which  Hands  at  only 
the  Clarendon  prefs,  and  took  lodgings  at  a farm-houfe,  fifteen  feet  from  the  furface,  whereas,  on  another  hill  oppofite, 
in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  it  is  neceflary  to  raife  the  water  430  feet.  The  Mole,  which 
talk.  His  tranflation  was  finilhed  in  1775,  and  publifhed  in  its  paflage  through  this  parifn  forms  a very  ferpentine  cur- 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Lufiad,  or  the  Difcovery  of  India,”  rent,  finks  entirely  into  the  ground  at  different  places,  which 
with  an  introduction,  containing  an  account  of  the  Portu-  commonly  are  denominated  the  Swallows, 
guefe  conquefts  in  that  country,  the  life  of  Camoens,  a dif-  The  church  of  Mickleham  is  a very  ancient  building,  and 
fertation  on  the  Lufiad,  &c.  &c.  This  work  obtained  for  is  rather  remarkable  in  its  architecture.  It  is  built  of  ftone, 
him  a high  rank  among  the  Englifh  poets,  and  it  is  faid  by  and  confilts  of  a nave,  with  a chancel  at  the  ealt  end  of  it,  a 
an  able  critic,  that,  “ as  far  as  fplendour  of  diCfion  and  fmall  chapel  on  the  north  fide,  and  a fouth  aifle,  feparated 

melody  of  verfification  can  go  to  eftablifh  a poetical  cha-  from  the  nave  by  round  pillars  fupporting  femi-circular 

raCter,  the  name  of  Mickle  has  not  many  fuperiors.”  No  arches.  Theeaft  window  is  adorned  with  handfome  tracery 
metrical  tranflator  ever  took  greater  liberties  with  his  ori-  works,  and  on  each  fide  of  the'  chancel  are  two  windows, 
ginal  than  Mickle  ; and  it  is  certain  that  his  poem,  and  that  with  lancet-fhaped  tops  within  a round-headed  arch, 
of  Camoens,  have  little  more  in  common  than  the  plan  and  which  refts  upon  round  pillars,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
outline.  Their  difference  confifts  not  only  in  the  language,  fingle  row  of  fquare  billet-work.  At  the  weft  end  rifes  a 
but  in  many  circumftances  and  incidents  of  the  piece.  Thus  low  fquare  tower,  {Lengthened  by  double  angular  buttrefles. 
Mickle  has  painted  a ftorm  and  a naval  aftion  in  three  and  furmounted  by  a pyramidal  fpire.  The  font  is  of  folid 

hundred  lines,  of  which  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  veftige  in  ftone,  the  bafon  having  been  hollowed  out  from  it.  Here 

the  original.  His  fuppreffions  are  as  frequent  as  his  inter-  are  feveral  monuments,  but  none  of  them  peculiarly  intereft- 
polations,  of  which  the  reader  fhould  be  apprized,  if  he  go  ing.  The  living  is  a re&ory. 

According 
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According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1S01,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  parifh  amounted  to  389 
perfons,  of  whom  186  were  males,  and  203  females.  The 
grounds  of  Norbury-park  are  finely  wooded,  and  diverfified 
with  lofty  eminences.  The  houfe  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  pictures  and  works  of  art  : one  rooifl  is  covered  with 
paintings,  by  Barrett,  and  1 tmuch  admired  for  its  ftyle  and 
execution.  It  reprefents  the  mountain  and  lake  fcenery  of 
Weftmoreland.  See  Gilpin’s  Weftern  Counties,  and  Man- 
ning’s Hiltory  of  Surrey,  edited  by  William  Bray,  efq. 
F.  S.  A.  fol.  vol.ii.  1809. 

MICKMACKS,  American  Indians,  who  inhabit  the 
country  between  the  Shapody  mountains  and  the  gulf  of 
St.  Laurence,  in  Nova  Scotia,  oppofue  to  St.  John’s  ifland. 
Thefe  people  are  faid  to  convey  their  fentiments  by  hiero- 
glyphics, marked  on  the  rind  of  the  birch,  and  on  paper, 
which  the  Romilh  mifiicnaries  perfe&ly  underhand.  Many 
of  them  refide  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers  in  King’s  and  Hants 
counties. 

MI  CONTRA  FA,  in  Counterpoint,  was  long  regarded 
as  a folecifm  in  harmony.  The  natural  diatonic  fcale  con- 
fining of  tone,  tone,  and  femitone,  as  CD  ef,  or  ut,  re,  mi, 
fa ; G A 5 r,  or  fol,  la,  mi,  fa  ; if  the  4th  fa,  in  the  key  of 
C,  or  C in  the  key  of  G,  was  made  fharp,  it  would  be  called 
tritonus,  or  a dilfonant  feries  of  four  whole  tones  ; which, 
before  the  ear  was  accuftomed  to  crude  intervals,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  counterpoint,  was  fo  offenfive,  that  it  ufed  to  be 
faid,  Mi  contra  fa  ejl  diabolus.  Alluding  to  this  in  king 
Lear,  aft  i.  fc.  7.  there  is  a paffage  which  has  much 
embarraffed  the  commentators : “ O,  thefe  eclipfes  por- 
tend thefe  divifions ! Fa,  fol,  la,  mi.”  Shakfpeare,  however, 
thews  by  the  context,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  muiical  intervals  contained  in  the  tritonus , or 
{harp  4th,  which,  confifting  of  three  tones  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a femitone,  is  extremely  difficult  to  fing,  and  dif- 
agreeable  to  uncultivated  ears  when  fung,  if  mi  or  fa  ter- 
minate the  paffage. 

The  falfe  3th  is  only  an  inverfion  of  the  fharp  4th,  as  B F 
or  F B,  which  were  held  in  equal  horror  by  our  fore-fathers  ; 
though  at  prefent  the  chief  beauties  of  melody  and  harmony 
are  derived  from  thefe  intervals. 

MICOTSI,  Moses,  in  Biography , a learned  Spanifh  Jew, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  t 4th  century,  is  chiefly  known 
as  author  of  a work,  entitled  “ Sepher  Miferoth  Gadol,” 
or  “ The  Great  Book  of  Precepts,’’  which  is  explanatory 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Jewilh  law,  and  which  was 
printed  at  Venice  in  1347.  It  is  much  applauded  by  father 
Simo1,  who  fays  it  is  highly  deferving  of  diligent  perufal, 
on  account  of  the  great  learning  and  judgment  with  which 
the  author  has  treated  the  fubjeft.  Moreri. 

MICOYA  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  fituated  on  the 
S W.  coaft  cf  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  io° 
18'. 

MICR ANTHEMUM,  in  Botany,  from  ^*><=0.;,  fmall, 
and  1 av?o;',  a flower.  Michaux  Boreal- Amer.  v.  1.  10. 
(Globifera  ; Gmel.  Syft.  Nat.  Linn.  v.  2.  32.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rotacett,  Linn. 
Lyftmachi*,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  four  deep,  fomewhat 
fpatulate  fegments ; the  two  uppermoft  rather  the  fmallelt. 
Cor.  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  of  one  petal,  nearly 
bcll-fhaped  ; tube  very  Ihcrt,  fmooth  within  ; limb  in  four 
deep  unequal  fegments,  obfoletely  two-lipped,  its  upper  feg- 
ment  fmallelt.  Slam  Filaments  two,  incurved  towards  each 
other,  with  an  appendage  at  the  bafe  ; anthers  of  two 
roundilh  lobes.  Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  almoft  globular; 
flyle’  Ihort,  rather  declined  ; ftigma  capitate,  depreffed, 


oblique.  Peric.  Capfule  nearly  globular,  clothed  with  the 
permanent  calyx,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves.  Seeds  nume- 
rous, ovate,  finely  ftriated,  feflile  upon  the  central  depreffed 
receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  unequally  four-cleft.  Stamens  with 
an  appendage  at  their  bafe.  Capfule  of  one  cell  and  two 
valves.  Seeds  numerous.  Calyx  inferior,  in  four  deep 
fpatulate  permanent  fegments. 

X.  M.  orbiculatum.  Michaux,  t.  2.  (Anonymos  um- 
brofa;  Walt.  Carolin.  63.  Globifera  umbrofa;  Gmel.  n.  1.) 
— Native  of  damp  fhady  places,  in  the  woods  of  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  flowering  in  Auguft.  Michaux.  Roots  fibrous* 
annual  ? Stems  proftrate,  branched,  a fpan  long,  thread- 
fhaped,  leafy,  fmooth  like  every  other  part  of  the  herb. 
Leaves  oppofite,  feflile,  nearly  orbicular,  entire,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long,  with  one  rib,  and  feveral  nearly  longitudinal 
veins.  Flowers  axillary,  alternate,  folitary,  on  Ihort  capil- 
lary Ample  ftalks,  not  half  the  length  of  the  leaves,  white, 
the  fize  of  a fmall  pin’s  head. 

MICRANTHUS,  (from  the  fame  derivation  as  Micron- 
ihemum,)  Wendl.  Obf.  39.  (fee  Phaylopsis)  ; Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  342. 

MICRELIIjS,  John-,  in  Biography,  a very  learned 
German  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at  Caflin,  in  Pomerania, 
in  the  year  1597.  He  purfued  his  theological  courfe  at 
Stettin,  and  became  diflinguiihed  for  his  induitry  and  talents. 
He  took  his  degrees,  in  fucceflion,  with  much  applaufe. 
In  1653,  he  made  a voyage  to  Sweden,  and  received  many 
tokens  of  refpeft,  and  teftimonies  of  liberality,  from  queen 
Chriflina.  He  died  in  1638,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
works  of  great  learning  and  refearch.  Among  thefe  may 
be  mentioned  “Lexicon  Philologicum  “Lexicon  Phi- 
lofophicum  “ Syntagma  Hiftorite  Mundi “ Syntagma 
Hilt.  Ecclefias  fome  fchool  books,  as  “ Arithmetics, 
ufus  Globorum,  &c. and  a vail  number  of  « Thefes  ” 
“ Orations,”  Sc<r. 

MICROCARPiEA,in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown, 
from  ^.(f or,  fmall,  and  kx pro,-,  fruit,  the  capfules  of  his  original 
fpecies  being  no  larger  than  a pin’s  head,  and  the  numerous 
feeds  confequently  extremely  minute.  Brown  Prod.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  435.  — Clafs  and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Per  fanatic,  Linn.  Scrophiilar'ue,  .Tuff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  tubular,  five-fided,  five-cleft. 
Corolla  two-lipped.  Barren  Itamens  none.  Capfule  of  two 
valves  and  two  cell?,  with  a contrary,  and  at  length  loofe, 
partition. 

1.  M.  mufeofa.  Br.  (Limofella  diandra  ; Linn.  Mant. 
252.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  3.  342.  Pasderota  minima  ; Koenig 
in  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  5.  10.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1,  77.)— 
Leaves  linear-fpatulate,  about  as  long  as  the  flower-ltalks. 
— Gathered  by  the  late  Dr.  I.G.  Koenig,  in  fandy,  occa- 
fionalty  inundated,  places,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as 
well  as  at  Madras ; and  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part 
of  New  Holland.  This  diminutive  plant  grows  in  denfe 
patches.  When  examined  feparately,  it  will  be  found  very 
like  the  European  Limofella  aquatica,  though  but  one-fourth 
its  fize  ; nor  can  we  wonder  at  Linnaeus  for  having  referred 
it,  though  diandrous,  to  the  fame  genus ; efpecially  fince 
Krocker  has  found  the  aquatica  to  be  fometimes  diandrous  ; 
fee  Willdenow.  Mr.  Brown  however,  finding  the  corolla 
irregular  and  two-lipped,  and  the  capfule  of  two  cells,  thought 
himfelf  juilified  in  eflablifhing  the  prefent  as  a diltinft  ge- 
nus ; to  which  we  cannot  but  affent ; though  it  mull  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  real  limofella  betrays  fome  irregularity  of  co- 
rolla in  the  incurvation  of  its  two  upper  fegments. — M.  muf- 
eofa has  a confiderablelikenefs  to  Montia  fontana.  The  whole 
herb  is  fmooth.  Roots  fibrous,  pale,  probably  annual.  Stem 
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creeping,  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  ere&,  ftalked,  fpa- 
tulate,  narrow,  entire;  not  an  inch  long,  including  their 
footftalks.  Flower-Jlalks  axillary,  folitary,  quadrangular 
at  leaft  when  dry,  fcarcely  overtopping  the  leaves.  BraBeas 
none.  Flowers  folitary,  ereCl ; their  limb  pale  purplifh. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  broad,  (hort,  and  blunt. 

2.  M . cochlearifolia.  (Psederota  cochlearifolia  ; Koenig 
MSS.  Hedyotis  maritima  ; Linn.  Suppl.  119.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  1.  566.)  — Leaves  obovate,  concave.  Flowers  nearly 
feffile. — Gathered  by  Koenig,  and  by  his  pupil  Rottler,  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  ; we  believe  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
This  has  the  habit  of  the  firft  fpecies,  but  is  of  a much 
larger  proportion.  Root  of  long  fimple  fibres,  appa- 
rently annual.  Sterns  numerous,  proftrate,  varioufly 
branched  and  divaricated,  four  or  five  inches  long,  (lender, 
fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  (hort  (talks,  obovate, 
obtufe,  entire,  fmooth,  fomewhat  flefhy,  rather  concave, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  with  fome  fma'ler  axillary 
ones.  Flowers  axillary,  oppofite,  folitary,  on  very  (hort 
thick  (talks.  Capfule  nearly  globofe,  the  fize  of  coriander 
feed,  pale  brown,  thm  and  brittle. 

Mr.  Brown  points  out  the  very  near  affinity  of  this  plant 
to  the  former,  from  which  he  fays  it  differs,  in  having  a cap- 
fule without  valves.  This  is  indeed  fo  far  correct,  that 
the  capfule  ufually  breaks  cafually  at  the  (ides  ; but  traces 
of  two  diftinCl  valves,  each  with  a narrow  partition  from  its 
centre,  may  readily  be  perceived,  and  thefe  fometimes  fepa- 
rate  regularly  at  the  top,  in  the  ufual  way,  even  to  the  bafe, 
as  we  find  by  examining  various  fpecimens.  This  difficulty 
therefore  being  removed,  we  are  glad  to  find  a proper  place 
for  the  plant  in  queftion,  whofe  difagreemcnt  with  Hedyo- 
tis we  have  already  pointed  out  ; fee  the  conclufion  of  that 
article.  Dr.  Koenig  having  made  it,  like  the  former,  a 
Pederota,  proves  its  having  but  two  ftamens,  he  being  fo 
rigid  a Linnaean,  that  he  ufually  confidered  the  characters  of 
the  artificial  claffes  as  abfolute,  the  orders  having  been,  in 
his  day,  little  obferved. 

MICROCHLOA,  from  // ix»o-;,  /mail,  and  agrafs. 

Brown  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  208. — Clafs  and  order, 
Tr'tandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Grsmina. 

Eff.  Ch.  Spike  unilateral,  without  joints.  Calyx  fingle- 
flowered,  of  two  nearly  equal,  acute,  membranous  valves. 
Corolla  included,  inverfed,  of  two  beardlefs  hairy  valves. 
Stigmas  feathery. 

1.  M.  fetacea.  Br.  ( Rottboellia  fetacea  ; Roxb.  Coro- 
mand.  v.  2.  17.  t.  132.  Nardns  indica ; Linn.  Suppl.  103. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v„  1.  315.)  — Native  of  old  walls,  on  the 
coalt  of  Coromandel,  and  of  the  tropical  region  of  New 
Holland.  A diminutive  annual  grafs,  with  a fibrous  root, 
and  feveral  ereft Jlems,  from  two  to  fix  inches  high,  fmooth, 
round,  and  leafy.  Leaves  (hort,  keeled,  channelled,  with  a 
(heathing  bafe.  Spikes  terminal,  long,  fimple,  very  (lender, 
a little  incurved,  compofed  of  a firigle  rank  of  imbricated 
purplifh Jlowers , all  dire&ed  one  way.  Stamens  yellow,  two 
or  three.  Styles  purple. 

MICROCORYS,  from  /xixjo.;, /mail,  and  xofvf,  a helmet , 
alluding  to  the  (hortnefs  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower. 
Brown  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  502. — Clafs  and  order, 
Didynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatee,  Linn. 
Labiate,  Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  femi-five-cleft.  Corolla  ringent ; its 
concave  upper  lip  very  (hort ; middle  fegment  of  the  lower 
lip  broadeft.  Two  upper  ftamens  included,  the  fertile  lobe 
of  their  anthers  fmooth,  the  empty  one  bearded  ; two  lower 
with  deeply  cloven  abortive  anthers. 

A genus  of  Jbrvbst  found  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  in  the  fouth  part 


of  New  Holland.  All  the  fpecies  have  entire  leaves,  three  ia 
a whorl.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  either  white  or  purple, 
each  with  two  bradcas. 

t.  M.  virgata. — Leaves  linear,  obtufe,  fmooth  like  the 
calyx.  Braddeas  deciduous.  Stem  eredt,  with  thread- 
(haped  branches. 

2.  M.  barbata. — Leaves  linear,  obtufe,  fmooth.  Calyx 
and  corolla  externally  hairy.  Bradfeas  deciduous.  Stem 
diffufe. 

3.  M.  purpurea. — Leaves  oval-oblong,  recurved  at  the 
margin  ; minutely  downy  on  both  fides ; dotted  beneath. 
Young  branches  filky.  Calyx  hoary.  Bradfeas  briftle- 
(haped,  permanent. 

MICROCOS,  fo  called  by  John  Burmann,  Thefaur. 
Zeyl.  1 59,  who  appears  to  have  had  in  his  contemplation 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  berry,  or  drupa,  and  therefore  the  word 
is  to  be  derived  from  juixpo;,  /mail,  and  koxxo,-,  a berry,  ab- 
breviated for  the  fake  of  harmony.  Linn.  Gen.  267. 
Schreb.  356.  Willd.  Sp  PI.  v.  2.  1168.  Gcertn.  t.  57. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Colum - 
niferee,  Linn.  Tiliacea,  Juff.  - 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  oblong,  blunt iffi, 
fpreading,  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  linear,  equal, 
emarginate,  rather  fpreading,  various  in  fi2C.  NeCiary 
none.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  germen  ; anthers 
roundifh.  Pijl.  Germen  roundifti,  fupported  by  a (hort 
five-fided  column,  at  whofe  top  the  iiamens  are  inferted; 
fcyle  cylindrical,  (horter  than  the  ftamens ; (ligma  bluntifti. 
Peric.  Drupa  roundifh.  Seed.  Nut  turbinate,  clothed  with 
long  capillary  fibres  connected  with  the  pulp,  of  three  clofe 
cells,  filled  with  folitary  kernels. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of’ five  leaves.  Petals  five,  without  any 
feparate  neCtaries.  Drupa  (talked,  with  a hairy  nut  of  three 
cells. 

Linnoeus,  after  having  adopted  this  genus  from  Burmann, 
reduced  it  in  his  Syjlema  Vegetabilium  to  Grewia,  from  which 
Gsertner,  who  is  followed  by  Schreber  and  Willdenow, 
again  feparated  it.  He  feems  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  in 
faying,  v.  1.  274,  that  the  feeds  of  Grewia  have  no  albu- 
men; but  there  are  fufficient  dillinCtions  befides.  (See 
Grewia.)  Befides  the  characters  in  the  fructification,  we 
may  add,  on  the  fcore  of  habit,  that  the  inflorefcence  of 
Microcos  is  panicled  and  terminal,  that  of  Grewia  axillary, 
and  either  fimple  or  fomewhat  umbellate.  We  are  enabled 
to  (Lengthen  the  genus  with  two  new  fpecies,  in  addition  to 
the  original  one. 

1.  M.  paniculata.  Smooth  Microcos.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  733. 
(M.  foliis  alternis  oblongis  acuminatis  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  159. 
t.  74.  Grewia  Microcos;  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  13.  v.  2. 
602.  Juff.  Ann.  du  Muf.  v.  4.  89.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v.  3.  301.  Schageri-Cottam  ; Rheede  Hort.  Malab. 
v.  1.  105.  t.  56.) — Leaves  ovate,  nearly  fmooth. — Native 
of  various  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  a fandy  foil.  A Jhrub 
about  a man’s  height,  with  alternate,  round,  leafy  branches, 
which  are  a little  downy  when  young  only.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, on  (hort  roughifli  ftalks,  ovate,  pointed,  more  or  lefs 
oblique,  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  and  two  bread, 
(lightly  and  unequally  ferrated,  green  on  both  fides,  fur- 
nifhed  from  the  bafe  with  three  ribs,  but  the  lateral  ones 
vanifh  about  the  middle,  and  are  replaced  by  many  large 
veins  from  the  mid-rib,  connefted  by  an  infinity  of  minute 
reticulations ; both  fides  are  a little  rough  to  the  touch,  but 
naked,  except  a briftly  roughnefs  on  the  ribs.  Panicle  ter- 
minal, doubly  or  triply  compound,  the  branches  clothed 
with  a feurfy,  fomewhat  ftellated,  pubefcence.  Flowers 
reddilh,  two  or  three  together,  in  a common  involucrum  of 
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about  feven  oblong  downy  deciduous  leaves,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  perianth,  which  is  lefs  downy  within.  Petals 
not  longer  than  the  germen,  obtufe,  recurved,  downy  at  the 
outfide. 

2.  M.  tomentofa . Downy-leaved  Microcos. — Leaves  el- 
liptical, very  downy  beneath.— A fpecimen  of  this  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  herbarium  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  marked 
Grewia,  but  without  any  indication  of  its  native  country. 
The  branch  is  round,  clothed  with  denfe  rufty  down,  as  are 
the  footfalls , fiower-falls,  and  backs  of  the  leaves,  the  lat- 
ter part  being  very  foft.  The  leaves  are  the  fize  of  the 
former,  but  elliptical  and  blunt,  with  a (hort  point,  and 
obfoletely  ferrated  chiefly  towards  the  extremity.  Their 
upper  furface  feels  foft,  from  fcarcely  vifible  downinefs. 
The  panicle  is  much  like  the  foregoing,  but  the  leaves  of  the 
involucrum  are  linear,  narrow,  and  more  diftant ; others  le- 
fembling  them,  but  three-cleft,  being  fcattered  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  panicle , fo  that  they  ought,  rather  to  be 
called  braReas. 

3.  M.  fcabra.  Rough-leaved  Microcos. — Leaves  oblong, 
heart-lhaped  at  the  bafe,  rough  at  the  back.— Sent  from 
•Amboyna,  by  the  late  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith.  A larger 
fpecies  than  either  of  the  former ; its  branches,  Jlalks,  and 
backs  of  the  leaves ' rough  and  harlh  to  the  touch.  The 
leaves  are  a foot  long  or  more,  four  or  five  inches  broad, 
pointed,  obliquely  heart- (haped  at  the  bafe,  with  five  radiating 
hifpid  ribs,  and  innumerable  tranfverfe,  parallel,  reticulated 
veins ; the  margin  is  {lightly  uneven  ; the  upper  furface 
rather  fhining  and  fmooth,  except  the  ribs ; the  under 
opaque,  and  minutely  hifpid,  with  (tarry,  finally  deciduous, 
hairs.  Panicle  ample,  fpreading,  repeatedly  branched,  ter- 
minal, but  attended  by  axillary  branches,  likewife  doubly 
compound,  from  fome  of  the  upper  leaves.  Jnvo/ucral  leaves, 
embracing  two  or  three  flowers,  dilated,  membranous, 
downy,  often  palmate  ; the  brafieas  which  refemble  them, 
under  each  branch  of  the  panicle,  more  decidedly  palmate. 
Flowers  the  fize  of  the  two  former,  but  much  more  abun- 
dant. Petals  lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  hairy  at  their  backs. 

We  have  feen  nothing  of  the  fruit  of  thefe  two  laft 
fpecies,  but  their  inflorefcence,  with  the  peculiar  involu- 
cral  leaves  or  bra&eas,  being  fo  unlike  in  all,  and  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  flowers,  as  far  as  we  can  inveftigate  it,  agree- 
ing equally  well,  it  is  prefumed  there  can  be  little  uncer- 
tainty about  their  genus,  if  Microcos  be  allowed  that  rank 
at  all.  S. 

MICROCOSM,  M»xpoxoa-juo? ; formed  from  pi> cpot-,  little , 
and  xotuo-,  world,  a Greek  term,  literally  fignifying  little 
world ; chiefly  underllood  of  man,  who  is  fo  called  by  way 
of  eminence,  as  being  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  wonderful  in 
the  great  world,  or  macrocofm. 

MlCROCOSMETER,  a name  given  by  Dolseus  to  an 
imaginary  being,  which  he  fuppofes  to  relide  in  the  brain, 
and  direft  all  the  a&ions. 

MICROCOUSTICS,  the  fame  with  microphones. 

MICROGRAPHIA,  Micrography,  compounded  of 
jxiit p:,  fmall,  and  y?a?n,  de/cription , a defcnption  of  the  parts 
and  portions  of  objefts  that  are  too  fmall  to  be  viewed  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  a microfcope. 

MICROL.ENA,  in  Botany,  feems  to  be-  formed  of 
aixp:,  fmall,  and  Xwo-;,  wool,  alluding  to  the  little  bearded 
(talk  of  the  flower,  within  the  calyx.  Brown  Prod.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  210. — Clafs  and  order,  Tctrandria  Digynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Gramina. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  Angle-flowered,  of  two  minute  valves. 
Corolla  fupportcd  by  a bearded  (talk,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
double,  each  of  two  valves,  fmooth ; thofe  of  the  outer- 
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molt  nearly  equal,  each  with  a terminal  awn.  Nectary  of 
twooppofite  fcales,  alternate  with  the  valves  of  the  corolla. 
Stigmas  fefiile,  feathery, 

I.  Wi.Jlipoidcs.  Br.  (Ehrharta  ftipoides  ; Labill.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  91.  t.  118.) — Gathered  by  M.  Labillardiere  in 

Van  Diemen’s  land,  and  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Port  Jackfon 

A fmooth  grafs,  about  a foot  and  a half  high.  Stem  round, 
(lender,  Ample,  leafy.  Leaves  fpreading,  (hort,  flat,  taper- 
pointed,  with  very  long  (heaths,  and  a jagged  ltipula.  Pa- 
nicle a fpan  long,  capillary,  drooping,  Amply  branched.  The 
bearded  (talk  on  which  the  flower  (lands  within  the  calyx, 
and  the  long  awned  glumes,  give  this  grafs  the  afpedt  of  an 
Andropogon,  or  Stipa.  The  French  author  defcribes  and  figures 
fix  jlamens,  and  therefore  referred  the  plant  to  Ehrharta, 
with  which  it  has  no  other  chara£jer  in  common,  nor  fcarce- 
ly any  agreement  in  afpedh  Mr.  Brown,  after  repeated  ex- 
aminations, declares  it  to  be  certainly  tetrandrous.  The 
Jligmas  are  two,  feflile  and  feathery.  Seed  elliptic-oblong, 
(lightly  comprefled,  enclofed  in  the  permanent  liufks  of  the 
corolla.  The  neRary  is  extremely  minute. 

MICROLEUCONYMPHjEA,  one  of  Boerhaave’s  fef- 
quipedalian  names,  fuch  as  he  diftributed  plentifully  among 
the  Proteaceous  family,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  Small- 
white-water-lily.  He  applied  it  to  the  plant  now  more  hap- 
pily termed  Hydrocharis  ; fee  that  article. 

M1CROLOGUS,  MmpoXoyo;,  from  pxncpoc,  parvus,  and 
Xoyo?,  ratio,  fermo,  that  which  gives  reafons  for  obfcure  and 
minute  things,  a minute  enquiry  into  latent  things  : the 
title  given  by  Guido  d’ Arezzo  to  his  treatife  on  mufic,  in 
which  his  fyftem  is  unfolded. 

The  mod  curious  part  of  the  micrologus  is  the  chapter 
“ De  Diaphonia,  et  Organi  jura  as  it  (hews  the  (late  of 
mufic  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  gives  fuch  fpecimen* 
of  the  firft  rude  attempts  at  harmony  as  may  be  fafely  pro- 
nounced authentic.  See  Guido,  Hexachord,  and  Coun- 
terpoint. 

MICROLOMA,  in  Botany,  from  pixp:,  fmall,  and  tui/xx, 
a fringe,  the  five  tufts  of  hairs,  alternate  with  the  fcales,  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower,  having  altogether  that  appearance. 
Brown  Tr.  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  v.  1.  33.  (Cerope- 
gia  ; Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  179.} — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorta,  Linn.  Apocinea,  Juff.  Afck - 
piadeee.  Brown. 

E(f.  Ch.  Corolla  pitcher-fhaped,  with  an  inflated  angular 
tube,  much  longer  than  the  limb,  naked  at  the  mouth. 
Scales  five,  inferted  into  the  tube  under  each  finus,  alternate 
with  as  many  tufts  of  hair.  Stamens  without  a crown. 
Anthers  arrow-fliaped,  tipped  with  a membrane  ; maffes  of 
pollen  comprefled,  attached  by  the  apex,  pendulous.  Stig- 
ma with  a fmall  point.  Follicles 

A genus  of  twining  (lender  Jhrubs,  with  oppofite  leaves, 
and  umbels  inferted  between  the  footjlalks.  It  is  formed  of 
the  two  Linnsean  Cape  fpecies  of  Ceropegia,  which  Mr. 
Brown  obferves  are  widely  different  from  the  original  fpecies 
of  that  genus.  See  Ceropegia,  (by  miftake  Cerope- 
gium). 

1.  M .fagittatum.  (Ceropegia  fagittata;  Linn.  Mant.  215 . 
Lamarck  fig.  1.  Cynanchum  radice  glandulofa,  foliis  anguf- 
tis  finuatis,  floribus  urceolatis  miniatis ; Burm.  Afr.  36. 
t.  15.) — Leaves  arrow-(haped,  downy.  Limb  of  the  co- 
rolla rather  acute. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Root  of  feveral  oblong  frefhy  knobs.  Stems  tw’o  or  three, 
(lender,  twining,  fomewhat  branched.  Leaves  on  (hortilh 
flalks,  linear-oblong,  revolute,  dilated  and  arrow-(haped  at 
the  bafe.  Flowers  in  fmall  hairy  lateral  umbels,  fcarlet, 
w'ith  a (harp  hairy  calyx.  The  angles  of  the  corolla  alfo  are 
downy. 
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2.  M .litiearc.  (Ceropegia  tenuifolia  ; Linn.  Mant.  2 15. 
Syfi.  Veg,  ed.  14.  253.  Lamarck  fig.  2.  Periploca  tenui- 
folia  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  310,  Cynanchum  lineafibus  foliis 
mentis,  floribus  urceolatis  rubris ; Burm.  Afr.  37.  t.  16. 
f.  i.) — Leaves  linear,  fmooth.  Limb  of  the  corolla  very 
tin  nt. — Native  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Plope.  The  root  is 
tuberous.  Habit  very  like  the  foregoing,  but  the  haves  are 
more  narrow,  ftriCtly  linear  throughout,  and  fmooth. 
Flowers  red,  differing  from  the  former  in  tire  very  oblique 
and  obtufe  form  of  the  fegmentspf  their  limb. 

Mr.  Brown  appears  to  have,  by  miifake,  copied  the  I.in- 
nsean  fpecific  name  tmuiflora  inftead  of  tenuifolia , which  la!l 
need  not  have  been  changed,  though  the  appellation  lie  has 
chofen  vve  confefs  to  be  more  particularly  exprefilve. 

MICROMETER.,  an  agronomical  machine,  which,  by 
means  of  a very  fine  ferew,  ferves  to  meafure  extremely  fir, all 
tiiftances  in  the  heavens ; as  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
planets,  to  a great  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  /xix.po.;,  parvus » and  utroo-j, 
menfura : becaufe  a fmall  length,  e.  g.  an  inch,  is  hereby 
divided  into  vaft  numbers  of  parts,  e.  g.  in  fome  2800,  and 
in  others  more. 

This  infirument  is  fo  contrived  asf  to  move  a fine  wire 
parallel  to  itfelf,  in  the  plane  of  the  pi&ure  of  an  objeCi, 
formed  in  the  focus  of  a telefcope,  and  with  great  exaCtnefs 
to  meafure  its  perpendicular  diltance  from  a fixed  wire  in 
the  fame  plane  ; and  thus  are  meafured  fmall  angles,  fub- 
tended  by  remote  objects  at  the  naked  eye.  E.  G.  Let  a 
planet  be  viewed  through  a telefcope  : and  when  the  parallel 
■wires  are  opened  to  fuch  a diltance  as  to  appear  exactly  to 
touch  two  oppofitc  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  planet, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  perpendicular  diltance  between  the 
wires  is  then  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  picture  of  the 
xfianei,  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  objcCt-glafs.  Let  this 
diltance,  whofe  meature  is  given  by  the  mechanifm  of  the 
micrometer,  hereafter  deferibed,  be  reprefented  by  the  line 
pq,  Plate  X.  Optics,  Jig.  5 ; then,  fincc  the  meafure  of  the 
focal  diltance  q 4 may  be  alfo  known,  the  ratio  of  y L to  qp, 
that  is,. of  the  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  q L p,  will 
give  the  angle  itfelf  by  a table  of  lines  and  tangents  ; and 
this  angle  is  equal  to  the  oppofite  angle  P L Q,  which  the 
real  diameter  of  the  planet  lubtends  at  L,  or  at  the  naked 
eye.  There  is  fomc  controverfy  about  the  invention  of  the 
micrometer.  MefTra.  Auzout  and  Picard  have  the  credit 
of  it  in  common  fame,  as  being  the  firfi  who  publilhed  it, 
311  the  year  16 66  ; but  Mr.  Townley,  in  the  Pliilofophical 
Tran  factions,  reclaims  it  for  one  of  our  own  countrymen, 
Mr,  Gafcoigne.  He  relates,  that  from  fome  battered 
papers  and  letters  of  this  gentleman,  he  had  learnt,  that, 
before  our  civil  wars,  he  had  invented  a micrometer,  of  as 
much  effeCt  as  that  lince  made  by  M.  Auzout,  and  had 
made  ufe  of  it  for  fome  years,  not  only  in  taking  the  dia- 
meters of  the  planets,  and  difiances  upon  land,  but  in  deter- 
mining other  matters  of  nice  importance  in  the  heavens  ; as 
the  moon’s  diltance,  &c. 

Mr.  Gafcoigne’ s infirument  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Townley,  who  fays,  that  by  the  help  of  it  he  could  make 
above  forty  thoufand  divifions  in  a foot.  This  infirument 
being  Ihewn  to  Dr.  Hooke,  he  gave  a drawing  and  deferip- 
tion  of  it,  and  propofed  feveral  improvements  in  it,  which 
11. ay  be  feen  in  the  Philoiophical  TranfaCtion=,  Abr.  vol.  i. 
%i.  217.  Mr.  Gaicoigne  divided  the  image  of  an  objcCtr  in 
the  iccus  of  the  objeCt-glals,  by  the  approach  of  two  pieces 
of  metal,  ground  to  a very  fine  edge,  in  the  place  of  which 
Dr.  Hooke  would  fubihtute  two  fine  hairs  itretched  parallel 
to  one  another.  Two  other  methods  of  Dr.  Hooke,  dif- 
ferent from  this,  are  deferibed  in  his  Poithumous  Works, 


p.  497,  See.  An  account  of  feveral  curious  obfervation* 
which  Mr.  Gafcoigne  made  by  the  help  of  his  micrometer, 
particularly  in  the  menftiration  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon 
and  other  planets,  may  be  feen  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.. 
p.  190,  where  Dr.  Bevis  refers  to  an  original  letter  of 
Mr.  Gafcoigne,  to  Mr.  Oughtred,  written  in  1640 — x,  for 
an  account  given  by  the  author  of  his  own  invention,  &c. 

Monf.  de  la  Hire,  in  a difeourfe  on  the  era  of  the  inven- 
tions of  the  micrometer,  pendulum  clock,  and  telefcope,  read 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1717,  makes 
M.  Huygens  the  inventor  of  the  micrometer.  That  author,, 
he  obferves,  in  his  Obfervations  on  Saturn’s  Ring,  &c.  pub- 
lifhed  in  1639,  gives  a method  of  finding  the  diameters  of  the 
planets  by  means  of  a telefcope  j vix.  by- putting  an  objeCt, 
which  he  calls  virgu/a,  of  a proper  bignefs  to  take  in  the 
difiance  to  be  meafured,  in  the  focus  of  the  convex  objeCt- 
glafs  : in  this  cafe,  fays  lie,  the  fmabefi  objeCt  will  be  feen 
very  diftinCtly  in  that  place  of  the  glafs.  By  fuch  means, 
he  adds,  he  meafured  the  diameters  of  the  planets,  as  he  theie 
delivers  them. 

This  micrometer,  M.  De  la  Hire  obferves,  is  fo  very  little 
different  from  that  publilhed  by  the  marquis  de  Malvafia,  in 
his  Ephemerides,  three  years  after,  that  they  ought  to  he 
efteemed  the  fame  : and  the  micrometer  of  the  marquis  dif- 
fered yet  lefs  from  that  publilhed  four  years  after  his  by 
Auzout  and  Picard.  Hence,  M.  De  la  Hire  concludes, 
that  it  is  to  M.  Huygens  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  in- 
vention of  the  micrometer;  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
claim  of  our  countryman  Mr.  Gafcoigne,  which,  however, 
is  prior  by  many  years  to  any  of  them. 

M.  De  la  Hire  fays,  that  there  is  no  method  more  Ample 
or  commodious  for  observing  the  digits  of  an  eclipie,  than 
a net  in  the  focus  of  the  telefcope.  Thcfe,  he  fays,  were 
generally  made  of  filken  threads,  and  for  this  particular  pm  - 
pofe  fix  concentric  circles  had  alfo  been  made  ufe  of,  draw  n 
upon  oiled  paper  ; but  he  adviies  to  draw  the  circles  on  very 
thin  pieces  of  glaf9,  with  the  point  ot  a diamond.  He  alfo 
gives  Ieveral  particular  directions  to  aflilt  perfons  in  ufing 
them.  In  another  memoir  he  fhews  a method  of  making, 
ufe  of  the  fame  net  for  all  eclipfes,  by  ufing  a telefcope  with 
tw'o  objeCt-glaffes,  and  placing  them  at  different  diltancvs 
from  one  another.  Ac.  Par  1701,  and  1717* 

Micrometer,  Conjhudion  and  Ufe  of  the.  Wolfius  de- 
feribes  a micrometer  of  a very  eafy  and  Ample  ftruCture,  firll 
contrived  by  Kirchius,  thus  ; 

In  the  focus  of  a telefcope  fit  a brafs  or  iron  ring  A B 
[Plate  X.  Optics,  Jig.  6.)  with  female  ferews  diametrically 
oppofite  to  each  other;  into  thefe  infert  male  icrews  C E 
and  F B,  of  fuch  length  as  that  they  may  be  turned  in  the 
tube,  fo  as  to  touch  each  other : and  with  this  infirument 
very  fmall  fpaces  in  the  heavens  may  be  accurately  meafured. 

For  when  any  objeCts,  viewed  through  a tube,  appear 
contiguous  to  the  ferews,  if  thefe  be  turned  till  they  juft 
touch  two  oppofite  points,  whofe  difiance  is  to  be  meaiured, 
it  will  be  evident  how  many  threads  of  the  ferew  they  are 
apart.  To  determine  how  many  feconds  anfwer  to  each 
thread,  applying  the  tube  towards  the  heavens,  turn  the 
ferews  till  they  touch  two  points,  whofe  difiance  is  already 
accurately  known ; and  obferve  the  number  of  threads  cor- 
refponding  to  that  interval ; thus,  by  the  rule  of  three,  a 
table  may  be  made  of  the  feconds  correfponding  to  the 
feveral  threads  ; by  means  of  which,  without  greater  labour, 
the  difiances  of  any  points  may  be  determined. 

The  ftruCture  of  another  micrometer,  with  the  manner 
of  fitting  it  to  the  telefcope,  and  applying  it,  is  as  follows : 
A BC^  [fg.  7.)  is  a rectangular  brafs  frame,  the  fide  A B 
being  about  three  inches  long,  and  the  fide  B C,  as  likewile 
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the  oppofite  fide  A g,  about  fix  inches ; and  each  of  the 
three  fides  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  deep  : the  two  op- 
polite  fides  of  this  frame  are  ferewed  to  the  circular  plate, 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  ferew  P,  which  has  exactly  forty  threads  in  an  inch, 
being  turned  round,  moves  the  plate  G D E F,  along  two 
grooves  made  near  the  tops  of  the  oppofite  fides  of  the 
frame  ; and  the  ferew  Q,  having  the  fame  number  of  threads 
in  an  inch  as  P,  moves  the  plate  R N M Y along  two 
grooves,  made  near  the  bottom  of  the  faid  frame,  in  the 
fame  direction  as  the  former  plate  move?,  but  with  only  half 
the  velocity  of  that  other;  thefe  ferews  are  turned  both  at 
once,  and  lb  the  plates  are  moved  along  the  fame  way,  by 
means  of  a handle  turning  the  endlefs  ferew  S,  whole 
threads  fall  in  between  the  teeth  of  the  pinions  on  the  ferews 
P and  Q.  And  note,  that  two  half  revolutions  of  the  end- 
lcfs  ferew  S carry  the  ferew  P exactly  once  round.  ■ 

The  ferew  P turns  the  hand  a,  fattened  to  it,  over  a 
hundred  equal  divifions,  made  round  the  limb  of  a circular 
plate,  to  which  the  above  named  two  oppofite  fides  of  the 
frame  are  ferewed  at  right  angles  ; the  teeth  of  the  pinion 
on  the  ferew  P,  whole  number  is  5,  take  into  the  teeth  of 
a wheel  on  the  backfide  of  the  circular  plate,  whofe  number 
is  2J.  Again,  on  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a pinion  of  two, 
which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  another  wheel,  moving  about 
the  centre  of  the  circular  plate,  on  the  outfide  of  it,  and 
having  fifty  teeth ; this  latt  wheel  moves  the  letter  hand  b 
once  round  the  above  mentioned  circular  plate  in  the  Tt3dth 
part  of  the  time  the  hand  a is  moving  round  : for  becatife  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  of  the  ferew  P is  5,  and  the 
number  of  teeth  of  the  wheel  this  pinion  moves,  is  20 ; 
therefore  the  ferew  P moves  four  times  round  in  the  time 
that  wheel  is  moving  once  round.  Further,  fince  there  is  a 
pinion  of  two  which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  a wheel,  whofe 
number  is  50  ; therefore  this  wheel  with  50  teeth  will  move 
once  round  in  the  time  that  the  wheel  of  20  teeth  moves  25 
times  round ; and,  confequently,  the  ferew  P,  or  hand,  a, 
mutt  move  a hundred  times  round  in  the  fame  time  as  the 
wheel  of  50  teeth,  or  the  hand  b,  has  moved  once  round. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  circu’ar  plate  W,  which  is 
Fattened  at  right  angles  to  the  other  circular  plate,  be  di- 
vided into  two  hundred  equal  parts,  the  index  x,  to  which 
the  handle  is  fattened,  will  move  five  of  thofe  parts  in  the 
fame  time  in  which  the  hand  a moves  one  of  the  hundred  di- 
vifions round  the  limb  of  the  other  circular  plate.  Thus  by 
means  of  an  index  .v,  and  plate  W,  every  fifth  part  of  each 
of  the  divifions  round  the  other  plate  may  be  known. 

Further,  fince  each  of  the  ferews  P and  Q have  exa&ly 
forty  threads  in  an  inch;  therefore  the  upper  plate  G 1)  E F 
will  move  one  inch  while  the  hand  a moves  forty  times  round  ; 
the  four-thoulandth  part  of  an  inch  while  the  hand  moves 
over  one  of  the  divifions  round  the  limb;  and  the  twenty- 
thoufandth  part  of  an  inch  while  the  index  x moves  one  part 
of  the  two  hundred  round  the  limb  of  the  circular  plate  W : 
and  the  under  plate  R N M Y will  move  half  an  inch,  the 
two-thoufandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the  ten-thoufandth  part 
of  an  inch,  the  lame  way,  in  the  fard  refpe&ive  times. 

Hence,  if  the  under  plate,  having  a large  round  hole 
i:i  it,  be  fixed  to  a telefcope,  fo  that  the  frame  is  move- 
able, together  with  the  whole  inftrument,  except  the  faid 
lower  plate  ; and  the  ttraight  fmooth  edge  H I,  of  the  fixed 
plate  A B I H;  as  likewife  the  ttraight  fmooth  edge  D E, 
■of  the  moveable  plate  G D E F,  be  perceivable  through  the 
round  hole  in  the  under  plate,  in  the  focus  of  the  objettt- 
glafs;  then  when  the  handle  of  the  micrometer  is  turned,  the 
edge  H I,  of  the  narrow  plate  A B I H,  fixed  to  the  frame, 
and  D E,  of  the  moveable  plate,  wiil  appear  through 


the  telefcope  equally  to  aproaeh  to,  or  recede  from,  each 
other. 

By  thefe  edges  we  fhall  be  able  to  meafure  the  apparent 
diameters  of  the  fun,  moon,  &c.  the  manner  of  doing  which 
take  as  follows  : 

Suppofe,  in  locking  at  the  moon  through  tire  telefcope, 
you  have  turned  the  handle  till  the  two  edges  D E and  H I 
are  opened,  fo  as  juft  to  touch  or  clafp.  the  moon’s  edges  ; 
and  that  there  were  twenty-one  revolutions  of  the  hand  a to 
complete  that  opening : firlt  fay,  as  the  focal  length  of  the 
objeCt-glafs,  which  fuppofe  ten  feet,  is  to  radius,  fo  is  one 
inch  to  the  tangent  of  an  angle  fubtended  by  one  inch  in  the 
focus  of  the  object-glafs ; which  will  be  found  twenty-eight 
minutes  thirty  feconds : again,  becaul'e  there  are  exaftly 
forty  threads  of  the  ferews  in  one  inch  ; fay,  if  forty  revo- 
lutions of  the  hand  a give  an  angle  of  28'  30",  what  angle 
will  twenty-one  revolutions  give  ? The  anfwer  will  be,  fif- 
teen minutes  eight  feconds ; and  fuch  was  the  moon’s  appa- 
rent diameter.  And  fo  may  the  apparent  diameters  of  any 
other  obje&s  be  taken.  It  mutt  be  here  obferved,  that  the 
divifions  on  the  top  of  the  plate  GDEF  are  diagonal  divi- 
fions of  the  revolutions  of  the  ferews,  with  diagonal  divi- 
fions of  inches  again  ft  them  ; thus,  as  the  faid  plate  Aides 
along,  thefe  diagonals  are  cut  by  divifions  made  on  the  edge 
of  the  narrow  plate  K L,  fixed  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
frame  by  means  cf  two  ferews.  Thefe  diagonal  divifions 
ferve  for  a regitter  to  count  the  revolutions  of  the  ferews, 
and  to  flievv  how  many  there  are  in  an  inch,  or  the  parts  of 
an  inch. 

Dr.  Derham  tells  us,  that  his  micrometer  is  not,  as  ufually, 
to  be  put  into  a tube,  but  to  meafure  the  fpectres  of  the  lun 
on  paper  (of  any  radius),  or  to  meafure  any  part  of  them. 
By  this  means,  he  can  eafily,  and  very  exactly,  with  the  help 
of  a fine  thread,  take  the  declination  of  a folar  foot  at  any 
time  of  the  day  ; and,  by  his  half-feconds  watch,  meafure  the 
dittar.ee  of  the  Ipot  from  the  fun’s  eaftern  and  weftern  limb. 

A micrometer  of  a better  fort  is  made  in  this  manner : in 
the  middle  of  an  oblong  plate  of  brafs,  (A  B,  Plate  X.  Op- 
tics, Jig.  8.)  there  is  cut  an  oblong  hole,  alcdef,  (to  be 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a telefcope,)  having  a fine  wire,  be, 
extended  lengthways  over  the  middle  of  it,  at  right  angles, 
to  two  flender  brafs  bars  or  fights  g h,  i k,  lying  crofs  the 
hole  ; of  which  g b is  fixed  to  the  plate  A B by  ferews  at  g 
and  h,  but  i b is  moved  parallel  to  g b by  twitting  a round 
knob  C fixed  upon  one  end  of  a long  iron  ferew  D E,  which 
turns  upon  a tapering  point  at  its  end  D,  while  its  other  end 
turns  round  in  a hole  at  E in  the  centre  of  an  index  plate 
E F,  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  main  plate  A B.  The 
long  ferew  D E works  through  two  hollow  ferews  in  two 
cubical  blocks  of  brafs,  fixed  behind  the  plate  / m,  bent 
fquare  to  the  plate  n 0,  that  Aides  upon  the,  main  plate  A B, 
either  backward  or  forward,  and  carries  a perpendicular  arm 
op  extended  over  the  hole  b e;  while  p,  the  extremity  of  the 
arm  0 p,  Aide?  under  a brats  ledge  q r,  lcrevved  to  tile  main 
plate  A B,  along  the  fide  of  the  hole.  Or.e  fide,  s t,  of  the 
moveable  light-plate  i k s t,  lies  over  the  arm  op,  being  fixed 
to  it  by  the  flat-headed  ferews  at  s and  t,  the  holes  in  the 
plate  s t being  oblong  or  larger  than  the  Aianks  of  the  ferews, 
to  give  liberty  for  placing  the  edge  i /■  coincident  with  g h, 
when  carried  up  to  it  by  turning  the  ferew  D E by  the  knob 
C ; the  part  i b,  which  projects  over  the  arm  0 p,  being  ham- 
mered down  to  lie  flat  upon  the  main  plate  A 13.  The  edge 
i k,  after  this  adjultment,  will  always  move  parallel  to  the 
edge  gb  ; its  inclination  to  the  ferew  D E being  every  where 
the  fame,  provided  die  ferew  be  ttraight,  and  the  interval 
of  the  concave  ferews  behind  / m be  iufficiently  great  and 
thtir  motion  tteady.  For  this  purpofe  el  out  a quarter- 
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round  of  a third  concave  fcrew  preffes  upon  the  long  fcrew 
D E at  v,  the  block  of  it  being  fixed  to  the  middle  of  a 
fpringing  plate  w v x;  whofe  extremities  lying  behind  the 
blocks  at  /,  m,  not  fo  near  as  to  touch  them,  are  preffed  to- 
wards them  with  fcrews  at  <w  and  x ; which  occafions  the 
block  at  v to  fpring  upon  the  fcrew  D E,  and  to  hold  it 
tight  to  the  oppofitefide  of  the  concave  fcrews  at  /,  m.  To 
prevent  any  motion  lengthways  in  the  fcrew  D E,  its  taper- 
ing point  D turns  in  a hollow  point  at  the  end  of  an  oppo- 
fite  fcrew  y,  which  working  through  a fixed  block  at  z, 
holds  up  the  Ihoulder  of  the  long  fcrew  D E,  againft  the 
back  of  the  index-plate,  where  its  neck  is  inferted. 

The  two  indexes  upon  the  plate  E F Ihew  the  number  of 
revolutions  and  parts  of  a revolution  of  the  fcrew  D E,  an- 
fwering  to  the  interval  of  the  fights  g h,  i k.  In  the  out- 
ward plate  there  is  a circular  flit  a /3  y,  which  difcovers  part 
of  the  divifions  upon  the  circumference  of  an  inner  plate, 
turned  about  a centre  by  two  wheels  and  pinions  within  : fo 
that  for  every  revolution  of  the  fcrew,  an  index  E F,  which 
Ihews  the  parts  of  it,  one  divifion  upon  the  plate  a.j3y,  paffes 
by  a fixed  point  at  /3;  which  (hews  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions anfwering  to  the  intervals  of  the  fights  £ h,  i k. 

This  micrometer  received  a very  great  improvement  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance  of  the  reverend  Dr.  James  Bradley, 
profeflor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  for  turning  it  in  its  own 
plane  about  the  interfe&ion  o of  the  fixed  fight  g h,  and  of  the 
tranfverfe  wire  bit,  without  ftirring  the  telefcope  : which 
is  thus  executed.  Upon  the  backfide  of  the  main-plate 
turned  upwards,  and  here  reprefented  by  the  parallelogram 
G H I K,  f Jig.  9.)  there  is  laid  fuch  another  plate  LMNO, 
of  the  fame  breadth  and  thicknefs  but  fomewhat  fhorter  ; in 
the  middle  of  which  there  is  an  oblong  hole,  anfwering  to  the 
other  in  the  lower  plate,  but  fomewhat  larger  ; being  ter- 
minated at  its  Tides  by  the  ftraight  lines  s £,  » 0,  and  at  its  ends 
by  the  concave  arches  0*  e,  whofe  common  centre  is  the 
point  a above-mentioned.  The  concave  arch  1 1 0 Aides  round 
this  centre  againft  a concentric  convex  arch  of  an  annular 
plate  Ajuj;  fomewhat  longer  than  the  concave  arch,  of  the 
fame  thicknefs  as  the  upper  parallelogram,  and  Arongly 
fcrewed  to  the  under  one,  round  that  end  of  the  hole  which 
is  neareft  to  the  centre  0 ; and  at  the  fame  time  the  other  con- 
cave arch  gxr)  fli<Jes  alfo  againft  another  concentric  convex 
arch  o'sj,  of  another  annular  plate  juft  as  thick  as  the  upper 
parallelogram,  and  ftrongly  fcrewed  to  the  under  one. 
This  convex  arch  oot  is  fhorter  than  the  contiguous  concave 
one  r,,  to  give  room  for  the  circular  motion  of  the  plates  ; 
which  are  held  together  by  two  annular  plates  fimilar  to  X p v 
and  oto-,  but  fomewhat  broader,  to  cover  the  coincident 
arches  when  laid  over  them,  and  fcrewed  down  to  the  re- 
fpedlive  annular  plates  underneath.  The  circular  motion 
upon  thefe  arches  about  their  centre  5,  is  gradually  given  to 
the  upper  parallelogram  by  an  endlefs  fcrew  at  f,  having  an 
axis  cr  r laid  crofs  the  end  of  the  under  parallelogram,  and 
turning  upon  a point  at  one  end,  and  in  a collar  at  the  other, 
both  fixed  to  the  under  plate  ; while  the  fpiral  thread  f moves 
the  teeth  of  a brafs  arch  fixed  at  v,  to  the  end  of  the  upper 
parallelogram. 

To  hold  the  micrometer  in  the  tube  of  a telefcope,  along 
each  fide  of  the  upper  parallelogram  there  is  fixed  a long  brafs 
plate  about  an  inch  broad  ; having  its  oppofite  fides  bent  con- 
trary ways,  fo  as  to  form  two  oppofite  ledges,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  at  right  angles  to  the  intermediate 
part  of  the  plate,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  One  of  the 
ledges  of  each  plate  is  placed  inwards  along  the  Tides  of  the 
upper  parallelogram,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  it  by  feveral  fcrews. 
The  figure  ^^4-  « represents  one  of  the  equal  and  oppofite 
holes  cut  in  the  fides  of  a fquare  tube,  through  which  the 
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micrometer  is  put ; the  notches  $ % being  made  to  receive 
the  ledges  of  the  fide-plates,  to  keep  the  plate  of  the  micro- 
meter perpendicular  to  the  tube  at  a juft  diftance  from  the 
objeft-glafs.  Which  diftance  being  once  determined  by 
trials,  as  above  explained,  muft  be  kept  invariable  in  all 
obfervations,  by  flops  or  pins,  if  the  tube  confifts  of  two 
or  more  joints  that  draw  in  and  out. 


The  Meafures  of  the  Micrometer. 


The  length  of  the  plate  A B 
Its  breadth  M N 
Its  thicknefs 
Length  of  the  hole  b e 
Its  breadth  g h = 2e 

Breadth  of  the  hole  in  the  other  plate  at  £u 
Length  of  the  fcrew  D E 
Its  thicknefs 
The  line  A b 
The  interval  Im  — w x 
Length  of  the  fide  cheeks 
Their  breadth 
Their  ledges 

Diameter  of  the  index-plate 
Its  thicknefs  (being  double  with  two  wheels') 
within)  J 

The  greateft  opening  of  the  lights  gh,  ik  — oe  2.2 
Threads  of  the  fcrew  in  an  inch,  40 
The  inch  is  divided  by  the  index-plates  into  40  times  40, 
or  1600  equal  parts.  Inftead  of  the  brafs  fights  g h,  i /•, 
two  others,  with  parallel  wires  a,  may  be  fcrewed  on 
at  pleafure. 


Inches. 

8.0 
3-6 

3- 5 

2.2 

2.6 
5*> 
°-3 

1.6 

3.0 

4- 5 
0.8 
0.2 
3-» 


o.: 


When  the  fight-plates  are  made  to  coincide,  the  two  in- 
dexes of  the  revolutions  and  their  parts  muft  be  fet  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  numerations  upon  the  index-plates.  Then  as 
the  fights  are  opened,  it  is  evident  from  the  make  of  a fcrew, 
that  the  numbers  of  revolutions  will  be  as  the  intervals  of  the 
fights,  and  confequently  as  the  angles  fubtended  by  them  at 
the  centre  of  the  obje£t-glafs  ; the  intervals  being  infenfibly 
different  from  the  arches  that  meafure  thefe  fmall  angles. 
Therefore  when  any  one  angle  correfponding  to  a given  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  is  determined  by  experiment,  an  angle 
correfponding  to  any  other  number  of  revolutions  may  be 
found  by  the  rule  of  three.  And  thus  may  tables  be  made 
to  (hew  by  infpedticn  the  number  of  minutes  and  feconds  in 
an  angle  anfwering  to  any  given  number  of  revolutions  and 
parts. 

To  determine  fome  one  angle,  the  larger  the  better,  be- 
caufe  the  fame  error  in  the  determination  will  be  proportion- 
ably  fmaller  in  a given  angle  deduced  from  it  ; fix  the  tele- 
fcope upon  any  known  ftar  in  the  equator,  or  very  near  it,  and 
open  the  fights  to  their  utmoft  limit  and  note  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  fcrew.  Then  by  a pendulum-clock  ob- 
ferve  the  interval  of  time  in  the  ftar’s  tranfit  over  the  given 
interval  of  the  fights,  and  having  turned  it  into  minutes  and 
feconds  of  an  arch,  they  are  the  meafure  of  the  angle  re- 
quired. But  if  the  ftar  be  remote  from  the  equator,  the 
number  of  minutes  and  feconds  thus  found,  muft  be  dimi- 
nifhed  in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  fine  of  the  ftar’s  dif- 
tance from  the  pole.  To  this  micrometer  Dr.  Bradley  ap- 
plied an  ingenious  contrivance,  by  which  it  is  adapted  for 
taking  the  difference  of  right  afceniion  and  declination  of 
fuch  objetfts  as  are  at  a greater  diftance  than  the  telefcope  will 
take  in  at  once,  but  which  pafs  through  the  aperture  of  it  at 
different  times.  Let  ABC  (Jig-  10.)  reprefent  a flat  ring 
of  brafs,  fixed  in  the  focus  of  the  telefcope;  and  air  a 
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fmaller  concentric  ring  lodged  in  a circular  groove  turned 
within  the  larger,  and  kept  in  the  groove  by  three  fmall  plates 
of  brafs  fixed  to  the  outward  ring,  and  extended  over  the 
edge  of  the  inner  one.  Upon  the  inner  ring  is  fixed  a con- 
centric arch  of  a wheel  de , having  teeth  cut  in  its  convexity, 
which  are  driven  round  by  the  threads  of  an  endlefs  fcrew, 
whofe  axis  D E F turns  in  a collar  at  E,  and  upon  a point 
at  F,  both  fixed  to  the  outward  ring.  The  hairs  gh,ik,  crofs 
at  right  angles  in  f,  the  centre  of  the  rings  ; and  when  the  te- 
lefcope  is  fo  fixed  that  the  image  of  the  ftar  falls  upon  f let  it 
move  along  any  line  f q,  and  by  turning  the  fcrew  DEF, 
and  by  confequence  the  hair  fk,  about  the  fixed  point  f till  it 
touches  the  ftar  at  q,  it  will  then  coincide  with  the  tradl  of 
the  liar’s  motion  ; and  then  all  other  liars  will  move  parallel 
to  it  as  was  required.  To  find  the  difference  of  declination 
of  two  liars,  he  obferves  the  times  of  their  appulfes  to  the 
edges  of  two  flender  brafs  bars  g i o,  gip,  fixed  to  the  inner 
ring,  and  equally  inclined  to  its  diameter  g h in  fuch  angles 
that  the  perpendiculars  fi,fk , on  each  fide  of fg,  lhall  be 
1'everally  equal  to  half  fg  ; and  confequently  that  the  whole 
bafe  ii,  of  the  equicrural  triangle  igk,  lhall  be  equal  to  its 
perpendicular  height  fg  ; and  by  confequence  that  the  dif- 
ference of  any  two  bafes  ifk,  Imn,  lhall  be  equal  to  f m,  the 
difference  of  their  heights  ; fo  that  the  difference  of  the  times 
of  the  tranfits  of  two  liars  over  thefe  bafes,  may  give  the 
difference  of  their  declinations.  Smith’s  Optics,  art.  876, 

& c. 

M.  Calfini  firft  made  ufe  of  four  crofs  hairs  or  threads,  in- 
terfering one  another  at  half  right  angles,  for  determining 
the  difference  of  right  afcenfions  and  declinations  of  objects 
near  the  fame  parallel : but  the  micrometer,  according  to  its 
latter  improvements,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  with  greater 
exadlnefs.  Dr.  Malkelyne  has  publilhed  diredlions  for  the 
ufe  of  it,  extradfed  from  Dr.  Bradley’s  papers,  in  the  Phi- 
lof.  Tranf.  vol.  lxii.  art.  6.  p.  46,  Sec. 

A conliderable  improvement  with  regard  to  the  micro- 
meter, was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1744,  by 
Mr.  Servington  Savery,  an  account  of  which,  extracted 
from  the  minutes  by  Mr.  Short,  was  publilhed  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1753,  vol.  xlviii.  art.  26.  The  firft  hint  of  fuch 
a micrometer  was  fuggefted  by  M.  Roemer,  in  1675  > and 
M.  Bouguer  propol'ed  a fimilar  conftrudtion  to  that  of  Mr. 
Savery,  in  1748,  for  which  fee  Heuometer.  The  late 
Mr.  Dollond  made  a farther  improvement  in  this  kind  of 
micrometer,  an  account  of  which  was  given  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  Mr.  Short,  and  publilhed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xlviii.  art.  27.  Inftead  of  two  objedt  glades,  he  ufed 
only  one,  which  (after  having  been  truly  ground  and  well 
centered)  he  neatly  cut  into  two  femi-circles,  and  fitted  each 
femi-circle  in  a metal  frame,  fo  that  their  diameters  Aiding  in 
one  another,  by  means  of  a fcrew,  may  have  their  centres  fo 
brought  together  as  to  appear  like  one  glafs,  and  fo  form  one 
image  ; or  by  their  centres  receding,  may  form  two  images 
of  the  fame  object : it  being  a property  of  fuch  glaffes,  for 
any  fegment  to  exhibit  a perfedl  image  of  an  objedt,  although 
not  fo  bright  as  the  whole  glafs  would  give  it.  If  proper 
feales  are  fitted  to  this  inllrument,  (hewing  how  far  the  cen- 
tres recede,  relative  to  the  focal  length  of  the  glafs,  *-hey 
will  alfo  (hew  how  far  the  two  parts  of  the  fame  objedt  a^e 
afunder,  relative  to  its  diilance  from  the  object  glafs ; and 
confequently  give  the  angle  under  which  the  diftance  of  the 
parts  of  that  objedt  are  leen.  This  divided  objedt-glafs  mi- 
crometer, which  was  applied  by  the  late  Mr.  Dollond  to  the 
objedt  end  of  a refledting  telefcope,  has  been  with  equal  ad- 
vantage adapted  by  his  fon  to  the  end  of  an  achromatic  te- 
lefcope, is  foeafyof  ufe,  and  affords  fo  large  a fcale,  that  it 
is  generally  looked  upon  by  aftronomers  as  the  molt  conve- 


nient and  exadt  inllrument  for  meafuring  fmall  diftances  in  the 
heavens.  However,  the  common  micrometer  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  meafuring  differences  of  right  afeenfion,  and  de- 
clination of  celeftial  objedts,  but  lefs  convenient  and  exadt 
for  meafuring  their  abfolute  diftances  ; whereas  the  objedt- 
glafs  micrometer  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  meafuring  diftances, 
but  has  been  generally  fuppofed  improper  for  meafuring  dif- 
ferences of  right  afeenfion  and  declination.  But  Dr.  Malke- 
lyne  has  found  that  the  latter  may  be  applied  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  fmall  additional  expence  to  this  other  pur- 
pofe as  well  as  the  former  ; and  he  has  furnilhed  the  diredlions^ 
neceffary  to  be  followed  when  it  is  ufed  in  this  manner.  The 
addition  requifite  for  this  purpofe  is  a cell,  containing  two 
wires,  interfering  each  other  at  right  angles,  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye-glafs  of  the  telefcope,  and  moveable  round 
about,  by  the  turning  of  a button.  For  the  defeription  of 
this  apparatus,  together  with  t-he  method  of  applying  and 
ufing  it,  we  lhall  refer  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  paper  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi.  part  ii.  art.  49.  p.536. 

After  all,  the  ufe  of  the  objedt-glafs  micrometer  is  at- 
tended with  difficulties,  arifing  from  the  alterations  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye,  which  are  apt  to  caufe  it  to  give  different 
meafures  of  the  fame  angle  at  different  times.  In  order  to 
obviate  thefe  difficulties,  Dr.  Malkelyne,  in  1776,  contrived 
a prifmatic  micrometer,  or  a micrometer  confifting  of  two 
achromatic  prifms,  or  wedges,  applied  between  the  objedl- 
glafs  and  eye-glafs  of  an  achromatic  telefcope,  by  moving 
of  which  wedges  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  objedl-glafs, 
the  two  images  of  an  objedt  produced  by  them  appeared  to 
approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other,  fo  that  the  focal 
length  of  the  objedl-glafs  becomes  a fcale  for  meafuring  the 
angular  diftance  of  the  two  images.  The  rationale  and  ufe 
of  this  micrometer  are  explained  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii. 
part  ii.  art.  36.  p.  799,  See.  A fimilar  invention  by  the 
abbe  Rochon,  and  improved  by  the  abbe  Bofcovich,  was 
alfo  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  publilhed  in 
the  fame  volume  of  the  Tranfadlions,  art.  37.  p.  789,  &c. 

Mr.  Ramfden,  an  ingenious  optician,  has  deferibed  two 
new  micrometers,  which  he  has  contrived  with  a view  of  re- 
medying the  defedts  of  the  objedl-glafs  micrometer.  One 
of  thefe  is  a catoptric  micrometer,  which,  befide  the  advan- 
tage it  derives  from  the  principle  of  refledlion,  of  not  being 
dilturbed  by  the  heterogeneity  of  light,  avoids  every  defedt 
of  other  micrometers,  and  can  have  no  aberration,  nor  any 
defedt  arifing  from  the  imperfedtion  of  materials,  or  of  exe- 
cution ; as  the  extreme  fimplicity  of  its  conftrudtion  requires 
no  additional  mirrors  or  glaffes  to  thofe  required  for  the 
telefcope  ; and  the  reparation  of  the  image  being  effected  by 
the  inclination  of  the  two  fpecula,  and  not  depending  on  the 
focus  of  any  lens  or  mirror,  any  alteration  in  the  eye  of  an 
obferver  cannot  affedl  *the  angle  meafured.  It  has  peculiar 
to  itfelf  the  advantages  of  an  adjuftment,  to  make  the  images 
coincide  in  a diredlion  perpendicular  to  that  of  their  motion  ; 
and  alfo  of  meafuring  the  diameter  of  a planet  on  both  fides 
of  the  zero,  which  will  appear  no  inconfiderable  advantage  to 
obfervers,  who  know  how  much  eafier  it  is  to  afeertain  the 
contadt  of  the  external  edges  of  two  images  than  their  per- 
fedt  coincidence.  A (fg.  1 1 . ) reprefents  the  fmall  fpecu- 
lum  of  a refledting  telefcope  of  Caffegrain’s  conftrudtion,  to 
which  this  micrometer  is  adapted,  divided  into  two  equal 
parts ; one  of  which  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  arm  B \ the 
other  end  of  the  arm  is  fixed  on  a fteel  axis  X,  which, 
croffes  the  end  of  the  telefcope  C.  The  other  half  of  the 
mirror  A is  fixed  on  the  arm  D,  which  arm  at  the  other 
end  terminates  in  a focket  y,  that  turns  on  the  axis  X ; both 
arms  are  prevented  from  bending  by  the  braces,  a,  a.  G 
reprefents  a double  fcrew,  having  one  part,  e,  cut  into 
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double  the  number  of  threadsm  an  inch  to  that  of  the  part^ ; 
the  part  e having  a hundred  threads  in  one  inch,  and  the 
part  g fifty  only.  The  fcrew,  e,  works  in  a nut  F,  in  the 
fide  of  the  telefcope,  while  the  part  g turns  in  a nut  H, 
which  is  attached  to  the  arm  JB  ; the  ends  of  the  arms  B and 
D,  to  which  the  mirrors  are  fixed,  are  feparated  from  each 
other  by  the  point  of  the  double  fcrew  prefling  againft  the 
ftud  h,  fixed  to  the  arm  D,  and  turning  in  the  nut  H on 
the  arm  B.  The  two  arms,  B and  D,  are  prefled  againft 
the  direction  of  the  double  fcrew,  eg,  by  a fpiral  fpring 
within  the  part  n ; by  which  mearrs  all  (hake  or  play  in 
the  nut  H,  on  which  the  meafure  depends,  is  entirely  pre- 
vented. 

From  the  difference  of  the  threads  on  the  fcrew  at  e and  g, 
it  is  evident  that  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  fcrew  through 
the  nut  will  be  half  the  diflance  of  the  feparation  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  mirror,  and  confequently  the  half  mirrors  wid 
be  moved  equally  in  contrary  direfttons  from  the  axis  of  the 
telefcope  C. 

The  wheel  V,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  double  fcrew,  has 
its  circumference  divided  into  ioo  equal  parts,  and  niim- 
-bered  at  every  fifth  divilion  with  5,  10,  &c.  to  100;  and 
the  index,  I,  (hews  the  motion  of  the  fcrew  with  the  wheel 
round  its  axis,  while  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  fcrew 
is  (hewn  by  the  divifions  on  the  fame  index.  The  Heel 
fcrew,  R,  may  be  turned  by  the  key  S,  and  ferves  to  ii«- 
cline  the  fmall  mirror  at  right  angles  to  the  direftion  of  its 
motion. 

The  other  micrometer,  invented  and  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Ramfden,  is  fuited  to  the  principle  of  refraftion.  This  mi- 
crometer is  applied  to  the  ereft  eye-tube  of  a refrafting 
telefcope,  and  is  placed  in  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  firfi 
eye-glafs ; in  which  pofition,  as  the  image  is  confiderably 
magnified  before  it  comes  to  the  micrometer,  any  imperfec- 
tion in  its  glafs  will  be  magnified  only  by  the  remaining  eye- 
glaffes,  which  in  any  telefcope  feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix 
times  ; and  befides,  the  fize  of  the  micrometer  glafs  will  not 
be  the  -A5dth  part  of  the  area  which  would  be  required,  if 
it  were  placed  at  the  objeft-glafs ; and  yet  the  fame  extent  of 
fca'e  is  preferved,  and  the  images  are  uniformlyftjright  in 
every  part  of  the  field  of  the  telefcope.  This  micrometer  is 
reprefen  ted  in  Plate  XI.  Optics,  Jig.  1 . A is  a convex  or  con- 
cave lens  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a plane  acrofs  its  cen- 
tre ; one  of  thefe  femi-lenfes  is  fixed  in  a frame  B,  and  the  other 
in  the  frame  E,  which  two  frames  Aide  on  a plate  H,  and  are 
prefled  againft  it  by  thin  plates,  a,  a : the  frames,  B and  E, 
are  moved  in  contrary  direftions  by  turning  the  button  D ; 
L is  a fcale  of  equal  parts  on  the  frame  B ; it  is  numbered 
from  each  end  towards  the  middle  with  10,  20,  & c.  There 
are  two  verniers  on  the  frame  E,  one  at  M,  and  the  other 
at  N,  for  the  conveniency  of  meafuring  the  diameter  of  a 
planet,  See.  on  both  fides  of  the  zero.  The  firft  divifion  on 
both  thefe  verniers  coincides  at  the  fame  time  with  the  two 
zeros  on  the  fcale  L ; and,  if  the  frame  is  moved  towards 
the  right,  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  frames  is  (hewn  on 
the  fcale  L by  the  vernier  M ; but  if  the  frame  B be 
moved  towards  the  left,  the  relative  motion  is  (hewn  by  the 
vernier  N. 

Thi3  micrometer  has  a motion  round  the  axis  of  vifion, 
-for  the  conveniency  of  meafuring  the  diameter  of  a planet. 
Sc c.  in  any  direction,  by  turning  an  endlefs  fcrew  F,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  diameter  meafured  with  the  horizon  is 
fliewn  on  the  circle,  g,  by  a vernier  on  the  plate  V.  The 
telefcope  may  be  adjufted  to  diftinft  vifion  by  means  of  an 
adjufting  fcrew,  which  moves  the  whole  eye-tube  with  the 
micrometer  nearer  or  farther  from  the  objeft-glafs,  as  tele- 
fcopes  are  generally  made  j or  the  fame  effeft  may  be  pro- 


duced in  a better  manner,  without  moving  the  micrometer, 
by  Aiding  the  part  of  the  eye-tube  m on  the  part  n,  by  help 
of  a fcrew  or  pinion.  The  micrometer  is  made  to  take  oft' 
occafionally  from  the  eye-tube,  that  the  telefcope  may  be 
ufed  without  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxix.  part  ii.  art.  27. 

Dr.  Herfchel  has  applied  a lamp  micrometer  to  fir  lfaac 
Newton’s  reflecting  telefcope.  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxii. 
p.  165,  &c.  and  vol.  lxxiii.  p.  5,  &c.)  Two  moveable 
lamps,  the  light  of  which  comes  through  two  fmall  holes, 
are  placed  at  a convenient  diflance  from  the  telefcope,  in  the 
direction  at  which  you  look  at  the  image.  Thefe  points  of 
light  are  looked  at  by  the  left  eye,  and  brought,  e.  g.  to  the 
oppofite  fides  of  a planet  looked  at  by  the  right  eye ; and 
by  meafuring  their  diflance  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
eye,  the  angle  under  which  the  magnified  diameter  appears 
will  be  known,  which,  divided  by  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  telefcope,  gives  the  apparent  diameter  required.  The 
conftruftion  of  this  micrometer  is  as  follows : ABGCFE 
(Plate  X. I.  Optics,  Jig.  5.)  is  a Hand  nine  feet  high,  upon 
which  a femi-circular  board,  qhogp,  is  moveable  upwards 
or  downwards,  in  the  manner  of  fotne  fire-fereens,  as  occn- 
fion  may  require,  and  is  held  in  its  fituation  by  a peg,  p,  put 
into  any  one  of  the  holes  of  the  upright  piece  A fi.  This 
board  is  a fegment  of  a circle  of  fourteen  inches  radius,  and 
is  about  three  inches  broader  than  a femi-circle,  to  give  room 
for  the  handles,  r D,  e P,  to  work.  The  ufe  of  this  board 
is  to  carry  an  arm  L,  thirty  inches  long,  which  is  made  to 
move  upon  a pivot  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  by  means  of  a 
firing,  which  pafles  in  a groove  upon  the  edge  of  the  femi- 
circle  pgohq ; the  firing  is  faflened  to  a hook  at  0,  (not 
exprefled  in  the  figure,  being  at  the  back  of  the  arm  L,) 
and  pafling  along  the  groove  from  0 b to  q,  is  turned  over  a 
pulley  at  q,  and  goes  down  to  a fmall  barrel  e,  within  the 
plane  of  the  circular  board,  where  a double-jointed  handle, 
e P,  commands  its  motion.  By  this  contrivance  we  fee  the 
arm,  L,  may  be  lifted  up  to  any  altitude  from  the  horizotital 
pofition  to  the  perpendicular,  or  be  fuflered  to  defeend  by 
its  own  weight  below  the  horizontal  to  the  reverfe  perpendi- 
cular fituation.  The  weight  of  the  handle,  P,  is  fufficient  to 
keep  the  arm  in  any  given  pofition  ; but  if  the  motion  (hould 
be  too  eafy,  a friftion  fpring  applied  to  the  barrel  will  mo- 
derate it  at  pleafure. 

In  front  of  the  arm,  L,  a fmall  Aider,  about  three  inches 
long,  is  moveable  in  a rabbet,  from  the  end  L towards  the 
centre  backwards  and  forwards.  A firing  is  faflened  to  the 
left  fide  of  the  little  Aider,  and  goes  towards  L,  where  it 
pafles  round  a pulley  at  m,  and  returns  under  the  arm  from 
m,  n,  towards  the  centre,  where  it  is  led  in  a groove  on  the 
edge  of  the  arm,  which  is  of  a circular  form,  upwards  to  a 
barrel  (raifed  above  the  plane  of  the  circular  board)  at  r, 
to  which  the  handle,  rD,  is  faflened.  A fecond  firing  is 
faflened  to  the  Aider,  at  the  right  fide,  and  goes  towards 
the  -centre,  where  it  pafles  over  a pulley  n,  and  the  weight, 
<w,  which  is  fufpended  by  the  end  of  this  firing,  returns  the 
Aider  towards  the  centre,  when  a contrary  turn  of  the  handle 
permits  it  to  aft. 

a and  b are  two  fmaU  lamps,  two  inches  high,  one  inch 
and  a half  in  breadth,  by  one  inch  and  a quarter  in  depth. 
The  fides,  back,  and  top,  are  made  fo  as  to  permit  no  light 
to  be  feen,  and  the  front  confifts  of  a thin  brafs  Aiding  door. 
The  flame  in  the  lamp,  a,  is  placed  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
from  the  left  fide,  three-tenths  from  the  front,  and  half  an 
inch  from  the  bottom.  In  the  lamp  b,  it  is  placed  at  the 
fame  height  and  diflance,  meafuring  from  the  right  fide. 
The  wick  of  the  flame  confifts  only  of  a (ingle  very  thin 
lamp-cotton  thread ; for  the  fmalleft  flame  being  fufficient, 
it  is  eafier  to  keep  it  burning  in  fo  confined  a place.  In  the 
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top  of  each  lamp  muft  be  a little  (lit,  lengthways,  and  alfo 
a final!  opening  in  one  fide  near  the  upper  part,  to  permit  air 
enough  to  circulate  to  feed  the  flame.  To  prevent  every 
reflection  of  light,  the  fide  opening  of  the  lamp  a (hould  be 
to  the  right,  and  that  of  the  lamp  b to  the  left.  In  the 
Aiding  door  of  each  lamp  is  made  a fmali  hole,  with  the 
point  of  a very  fine  needle,  juft  oppofite  the  place  where  the 
wicks  are  burning,  fo  that  when  the  Aiders  are  (hut  down, 
and  every  thing  dark,  nothing  (hall  be  feen  but  two  fine 
lucid  points  of  the  fize  of  two  ftars  ot  the  third  or  fourth 
magnitude.  The  lamp,  a , is  placed  fo  that  i s lucid  point 
may  be  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  board,  w here  it  remains 
fixed.  The  lamp,  l , is  hung  to  the  little  Aider,  which 
moves  in  the  rabbet  of  the  arm,  fo  that  its  lucid  point,  in  a 
horizontal  pofition  of  the  arm,  may  be  on  a level  wnth  the 
hicid  point  in  the  centre.  The  moveable  lamp  is  fufpended 
upon  a piece  of  brafs,  faftened  to  the  Aider  by  a pin  exadUy 
behind  the  flame  upon  which  it  moves  as  a pivot.  The 
lamp  is  balanced  at  the  bottom  by  a leaden  weight,  fo  as 
always  to  remain  upright,  when  the  arm  is  either  lifted 
above,  or  depreffed  below,  the  horizontal  pofition.  The 
double-jointed  handles,  rD,  rP,  confift  of  light  deal  rods, 
ten  feet  long,  and  the  lowell  of  them  may  have  divilions, 
marked  upon  it  near  the  end  P,  exprefiing  exaCUy  the  dif- 
tance  from  the  central  lucid  point  in  feet,  inches,  and 
tenths. 

From  this  conftruftion  we  fee,  that  a perfon  at  a diftance 
of  ten  feet  may  govern  the  two  lucid  points,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  into  any  required  pofition  fouth  or  north  preceding  or 
following,  from  o to  goJ,  by  ufing  the  handle  P,  and  alfo 
to  any  diftance  from  (ix-tentli3  of  an  inch  to  five  or  fix  and 
twenty  inches,  by  means  of  the  handle  D.  If  any  reflec- 
tion pr  appearance  of  light  ihould  be  left  from  the  top  or 
fides  of  the  lamps,  a temporary  fereen,  confuting  of  a long 
piece  of  pafte-board,  or  a wire-frame  covered  with  black 
cloth,  of  the  length  of  the  whole  arm,  and  of  any  required 
breadih,  with  a (lit  of  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  may 
be  affixed  to  the  arm  by  four  bent  wires,  projecting  an  inch 
or  two  before  the  lamps,  fituated  fo  that  the  moveable  lucid 
point  may  pafs  along  the  opening  left  for  that  purpofe. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  part  of  the  arm  L,  half  the  real  fize  ; 
S,  the  Aider  ; m,  the  pulley,  over  which  the  cord,  xt  y z,  is 
re'urncd  towards  the  centre;  v,  the  other  cord  going  to  the 
pulley,  n,  of  jig.  5 ; R,  the  brafs  piece  moveable  upon  the 
pin  r,  to  keep  the  lamp  upright.  At  R is  a wire  rivetted 
to  the  brafs  piece,  upon  which  is  held  the  lamp  by  a nut  and 
ferew.  Figs.  7,  and  8,  reprefent  the  lamps,  «a,  b,  with  the 
Aiding  doors  open,  to  (hew  the  fituation  of  the  wicks.  W 
is  the  leaden  weight,  with  a hole,  d,  in  it,  through  which 
the  wire  R,  of  Jig.  6,  is  to  be  palled,  when  the  lamp  is  to 
be  faftened  to  the  Aider  S.  Fig.  9.  reprefents  the  lamp  a, 
with  the  Aiding  door  (hut  ; /,  the  lucid  point ; and  i l,  tiie 
openings  at  the  top,  and  s at  the  fide3,  for  the  admiffion  of 
air. 

Every  ingenious  artift  will  foon  perceive  that  the  motions 
of  this  micrometer  arc  capable  of  great  improvement,  by  the 
application  of  wheels  and  pinions,  and  other  well  known 
mechanical  rcfources;  but,  as  the  principal  objed  is  only  to 
be  able  to  adjuft  the  two  lucid  points  to  the  required  pofi  .ion 
and  di 'lance,  and  to  keep  them  there  for  a few  minutes, 
while  the  obferver  goes  to  meafure  their  diftance,  it  will 
not  be  neceffary  to  fay  more  upon  the  fubjeft. 

Mr.  Smeaton  s equatorial  micrometer,  together  with  its 
uTe  in  an  observation  of  a tranlit  of  Mercury,  is  defcribed 
and  exhibited  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxvii.  art.  33.  We 
have  the  defeription  of  a micrometer  for  taking  the  angle  of 
pofition,  with  drawings  for  illuftraUng  its  coultru&ion,  as 


it  was  executed  by  Meffi-s.  Nairne  and  Blunt,  in  a paper  by 
Dr.  Herfchel,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxi.  p.  500,  and  a further 
account  of  its  ufe  and  the  mode  of  improving  it  by  Dr. 
Herfchel,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxv.  p.  46.  Mr.  Trourhton’s 
micrometer  is  applied  to  the  eye-piece  of  a telefcope  for 
meafuring  exceedingly  fmali  angles,  as  the  diameters  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  &c.  Fig.  2.  is  an  orthography  of  this  in- 
ftrument  proje&ing  endways  ; Jig.  3.  is  a fedion  of  the 
box  containing  the  wires;  and  Jig.  4.  a fedion  length- 
ways : the  fame  letters,  as  far  as  they  can,  are  ufpd  in  all 
the  figures.  Figs.  2 and  4,  A is  an  eye-tube  containing 
a convex  lens  at  each  end  ; this  Aides  in  another  tube,  d d, 
fo  as  to  adjuft  the  glafs  to  diftind  vifiori  of  the  wires; 
the  tube,  d d,  is  ferewed  into  another,  b b,  which  is  much 
larger,  through  this  a thin  long  box,  DDD,  containing 
the  wire  Aide?.  The  micrometer  is  ferewed  to  the  telefcope 
by  a male  ferew,  e e , (fig.  4.)  in  the  fame  piece  with 
which  is  a circular  plate,  f f,  cut  all  round  with  fine  teeth  r 
this  plate  fits  again  ft  the  flat  bottom  of  the  box,  b,  and 
turns  round  concentrically  with  it  by  means  of  a ring,  l , 
fitting  into  a conical  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,/ /,  and 
ferewed  to  the  box  ; a fmali endlefs  ferew,  h,  (Jig  2.)  turn- 
ing in  two  brafs  collars  ferewed  to  the  box,  b,  works  in  the 
teeth  cut  round  the  plate, /,  and  by  that  means  when  the 
milled  head  on  the  arbor  of  the  endlefs  ferew  is  turned, 
it  turns  the  eye-tube  and  box,  D D,  round,  to  bring  it 
to  any  convenient  pofition  for  meafuring  the  angles  re- 
quired ; the  box  containing  the  wires  is  (hewn  open  in 
Jig.  3,  it  containing  two  frames,  hhh  and////,  one  Aiding 
within  another,  which  moves  in  the  box,  without  lateral 
(hake,  yet  fitted  fo  as  to  Aide  eafily  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  box,  by  the  ferews  m and  «,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  microfcope  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fame 
plate  ; 0 and  p are  fprings  to  counteract  the  ferews  and  make 
the  motion  plcafant.  A wire  is  ftretched  acrofs  the  frame, 
h h,  at  right  angles  to  its  fides,  and  another  of  the  lame 
fize  is  fixed  acrofs  the  Aider,  ////,  exactly  parallel  to  the- 
former  ; a fmali  quantity  of  the  under  fide  of  the  latter  is 
cut  away,  and  its  wire  is  fixed  in  another  plane  to  the  wire 
of  hhh , fo  that  the  wires  can  pafs  each  other  without 
touching,  but  as  near  as  pofiible  ; when  they  are  placed 
by  their  ferews  over  each  other,  and  viewed  through  the  eye- 
tube,  they  appear  but  as  one  wire : the  divided  circle,  .v,. 
on  the  nuts  of  ferews  arc  then  flipped  round,  without  the 
ferew,  to  bring  the  firft  divifion  on  them  to  the  index  /; 
the  inftrument  is  now  adjufted  for  obferving  any  angle,  it 
is  ferewed  to  the  telefcope,  and  by  the  endlefs  ferew,  h\ 

(jig.  2.)  the  micrometer  is  turned  round  fo  as  to  bring  a fixed 

wire  vjy  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  others,  to  cover  the 
two  objefts ; the  tw-o  wires  are  then  feparated  by  turning 
either  of  the  nuts,  F,  until  the  wires  include  the  angle  to  be 
meaiured : the  whole  box  (Jig.  3.)  of  the  micrometer 
Aides  through  the  tube,  in  the  direction  of‘  its  length,  to 
follow’  any  moving  objed.  When  the  obfervation  is  com- 
pleted it  is  read  off  by  a fcale  of  notches  in  the  box, 
(Jig.  S ) determining  the  number  ofrevoiutions  the  ferew  has 
made,  and  the  divilions  pointed  out  on  the  circles,  x(  by  the 
indexes,  /,  /,  the  number  of  aliquot  parts  is  denoted  ; the  cir- 
cular plate,  ff,  is  divided  into  degrees,  as  (hewn  in  Jig.  2, 
and  it  is  by  this  that  the  angle  line  meafured  makes  with  the 
horizon  is  regiftered. 

The  circles  arc  divided  in  one  hundred  parts,  and  have 
r.o  determinate  value  in  angular  meafurement,  but  their  va- 
lue is  determined  experimentally  by  obferving  through  the 
telefcope,  it  is  applied  to  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  or  any 
other  body  whofe  angular  meafure  has  been  previoufly  and 
accurately  determined  by  fome  other  divided  inftrument, 
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and  from  this  the  angle  given  by  each  obfervation  is  cal- 
culated. 

Mr.  Cavallo  has  contrived  a micrometer  of  very  fimple 
and  eafy  conftruftion.  It  confitts  of  a fmall  femi-tranfparent 
fcale  or  flip  of  mother-of-pearl,  about  the  20th  part  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  of  the  thickncfs  of  common  writing  paper. 
It  is  divided  into  a number  of  equal  parts  by  means  of  pa- 
rallel lines,  every  fifth  and  tenth  of  which  divifions  is  a little 
longer  than  the  red. 

This  micrometer,  or  divided  fcale,  is  fituated  within  the 
tube  at  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens  of  the  telefcope,  where 
the  image  of  the  objeft  is  formed,  and  with  its  divided 
edge  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  ; though 
this  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  telefcope  be  a refraftor  or  a refleftor,  provided  the 
eye-lens  be  convex,  and  not  concave,  as  in  the  Galilean  te- 
lefcope. 

The  fimpleft  way  of  fixing  it,  is  to  Hick  it  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, which  generally  Hands  within  the  tube,  at  the  focal 
diftance  of  the  eye-lens. 

By  looking  through  the  telefcope,  the  image  of  the  ob- 
jeft and  the  micrometer  will  appear  to  coincide  : hence  the 
obferver  may  eafily  fee  how  many  divifions  of  the  latter 
meafure  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  former ; and  know- 
ing the  value  of  the  divifions  of  the  micrometer,  he  may 
eafily  determine  the  angle  which  is  fubtended  by  the  objeft. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  afcertaining  the  value  of  the 
divifions  of  a micrometer  in  a given  telefcope.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  eafieft. 

Direft  the  telefcope  to  the  fun,  and  obferve  how  many 
divifions  of  the  micrometer  meafure  its  diameter  exaftly  ; 
then  take  out  of  the  Nautical  Almanack  the  diameter  of  the 
fun  for  the  day  in  which  the  obfervation  is  made  ; divide  it 
by  the  above-mentioned  number  of  divifions,  and  the  quo- 
tient is  the  value  of  one  divifion  of  the  micrometer.  Thus, 
fuppofe  that  265  divifions  of  the  micrometer  meafure  the 
diameter  of  the  fun,  and  the  Nautical  Almanack  gives  for 
the  meafure  of  the  angle,  which  is  fubtended  by  the  fame 
diameter,  31'  22",  or  (by  reducing  it  all  into,  feconds) 
1882".  Divide  1882"  by  26.5,  and  the  quotient,  neglefting 
a fmall  remainder,  is  71",  or  1'  11";  which  is  the  value  of 
one  divifion  of  the  micrometer ; the  double  of  which  is  the 
value  of  two  divifions ; the  treble  is  the  value  of  three  divi- 
fions ; and  fo  forth. 

This  mother-of-pearl  micrometer  may  be  applied  to  a 
microfcope  ; and  it  will  thus  ferve  to  meafure  the  lineal 
dimenfions  of  the  objeft  ; and  the  value  of  its  divifions  are 
afcertained  by  placing  an  objeft  of  a known  dimenfion 
before  the  microfcope,  and  by  obferving  how  many  divifions 
of  the  micrometer  meafure  its  magnified  image  ; for  inftance, 
place  a piece  of  paper,  which  is  exaftly  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long,  before  the  microfcope,  and  if  you  find  that  50  divi- 
fions of  the  micrometer  meafure  its  magnified  image,  you 
may  conclude  that  each  divifion  is  equal  to,  or  rather  de- 
notes an  extenfion  of  the  yoodth  part  of  an  inch  in  the  ob- 
jeft ; for  if  50  divifions  mealure  one-tenth,  joo  divifions 
muft  meafure  the  whole  inch  ; &c.  Cavallo’s  Philofophy, 
sol.  iii.  Phil.  Tranf,  vol.  lxxxi.  art.  19. 

The  micrometer  has  not  only  been  applied  to  telefcopes, 
and  employed  for  aftronomical  purpofes  ; but  there  have 
been  various  contrivances  for  adapting  it  to  microfcopical 
obfervations.  M.  Leeuwenhoek’s  method  of  eftimating  the 
fize  of  fmall  objefts  was  by  comparing  them  with  grains  of 
fand,  of  which  a hundred  in  a line  took  up  an  inch.  Thefe 
grains  he  laid  upon  the  fame  plate  with  his  objefts,  and 
viewed  them  at  the  fame  time.  Dr.  Jurin’s  method  was 
fimilar  to  this  ; for  he  found  the  diameter  of  a piece  of  fine 


filver  wire,  by  wrapping  it  as  clofe  as  he  could  about  a 
pin,  and  obferving  how  many  rings  made  an  inch  ; and  he 
ufed  this  wire  in  the  fame  manner  as  Leeuwenhoek  ufed  his 
fand.  Dr.  Hooke  ufed  to  look  upon  the  magnified  objeft 
with  one  eye,  while,  at  the  fame  time-,  he  viewed  other  ob- 
jefts, placed  at  the  fame  diftance,  with  the  other  eye.  In 
this  manner  he  was  able,  by  the  help  of  a ruler,  divided 
into  inches  and  fmall  parts,  and  laid  on  the  pedeftal  of  the 
microfcope,  to  caft,  as  it  were,  the  magnified  appearance 
of  the  objeft  upon  the  ruler,  and  thus  exaftly  to  meafure 
the  diameter  which  it  appeared  to  have  through  the  glafs ; 
which  being  compared  with  the  diameter  as  it  appeared  to 
the  naked  eye,  eafily  (hewed  the  degree  in  which  it  was 
magnified.  A little  praftice,  fays  Mr.  Baker,  will  render 
this  method  exceedingly  eafy  and  pleafant. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Optics,  recommends  fuch  a micro- 
meter for  a microfcope  as  had  been  applied  to  telefcopes ; 
for  he  advifes  to  draw  a number  of  parallel  lines  on  a 
piece  of  glafs  with  the  fine  point  of  a diamond,  at  the  dif- 
tance of  7*cth  of  an  inch  from  one  another,  and  to  place  it 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs.  By  this  method,  Dr.  Smith 
contrived  to  take  the  exaft  draught  of  objefts  viewed  by  a 
double  microfcope  ; for  he  advifes  to  get  a lattice,  made 
with  fmall  filver  wires  or  fquares,  drawn  upon  a plain  glafs 
by  the  ftrokes  of  a diamond,  and  to  put  it  into  the  place  of 
the  image  formed  by  the  objeft-glafs.  Then  by  transfer- 
ring the  parts  of  the  objeft,  feen  in  the  fquares  of  the  glafs 
or  lattice,  upon  fimilar  correfponding  fquares  drawn  on 
paper,  the  pifture  may  be  exaftly  taken.  __  Mr.  Martin  alfo 
introduced  into  compound  microfcopes  another  micrometer 
confiding  of  a ferew.  See  both  thefe  methods  deferibed  in 
his  Optics,  p.  277. 

The  mod  minute  and  accurate  divifion  of  any  fcale  which 
the  editor  has  ever  feen,  was  performed  by  Mr.  Coventry  of 
Southwark.  The  micrometers  of  his  condruftion  are  pa- 
rallel lines  drawn  on  glafs,  ivory,  or  metal,  from  the  10th 
to  the  io,ooodth  of  an  inch.  Thefe  may  be  applied  to 
microfcopes,  for  meafuring  the  fize  of  minute  objefts,  and 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  glades  ; and  to  telefcopes,  for 
meafuring  the  fize  and  diftance  of  objefts,  and  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  the  inftrument.  For  meafuring  the  fize  of  an 
objeft  in  a Angle  microfcope,  lay  it  on  a micrometer,  whofe 
lines  are  feen  magnified  in  the  fame  proportion  with  it, 
and  give  at  one  view  the  real  fize  of  the  objeft.  For  mea- 
furing the  magnifying  power  of  the  compound  microfcope, 
the  bed  and  mod  ready  method  is  the  following.  On  the 
ftage  in  the  focus  of  the  cbjeft-glafs,  lay  a micrometer,  con- 
fiding of  an  inch  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  ; 
count  how  many  divifions  of  the  micrometer  are  taken  into 
the  field  of  view  ; then  lay  a two-foot  rule  parallel  to  the 
micrometer : fix  one  eye  on  the  edge  of  the  field  of  light, 
and  the  other  eye  on  the  end  of  the  rule,  which  move,  till 
the  edge  of  the  field  of  light  and  the  end  of  the  rule  cor 
refpond  ; then  the  diftance  from  the  end  of  the  rule  to  the 
middle  of  the  ftage  will  be  the  half  of  the  diameter  of  the 
field:  e.  gr.  if  the  diftance  be  ten  inches,  the  whole  of  the 
diameter  will  be  twenty,  and  the  number  of  the  divifions  of 
the  micrometer  contained  in  the  diameter  of  the  field,  is 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  microfcope.  Thus,  fuppofe 
the  number  of  divifions  feen  in  the  micrometer  to  be  AAjdths, 
and  that  the  diameter  of  the  field  meafures  with  the  rule 
twenty  inches ; the  -j^dth  0f  20  inches  is  40,  which  is  the 
diameter  of  the  field  ; 40  x 40  = 1600  the  fuperficies,  and 
1600  X 40  = 64000,  the  magnified  cube  of  the  objeft  : in 
like  manner  each  objeft-glafs  or  magnifier  muft  be  proved, 
and  a table  kept  of  their  feveral  magnifying  powers.  For 
meafuring  the  height  and  diftance  of  objefts  by  a micrometer 
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in  the  telefcope,  fee  Telescope.  Mr.  Adam*  has  applied 
a micrometer,  which  inftantly  (hews  the  magnifying  power 
of  any  telefcope. 

MICROPHONES,  inftruments  contrived  to  magnify 
fmall  founds,  as  microfcopes  do  fmall  objeds. 

MICROPUS,  in  Botany , derived  from  fmall,  and 

7tou,-,  a foot ; pofiibly  from  an  aifociation  of  ideas  with  Leon- 
topodium, Lion’s-foot,  as  this  genus  is  nearly  aflirhilated  in 
habit  to  the  Filago  Leontopodium  of  Linnseus.  It  was  even 
fuppofed  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  to  be  the  real  Atovl oro&ov  of 
Diofcorides  ; (fee  Leontopodium.) — Linn.  Gen.  451. 
Schreb.  c88.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2388.  Mart.  Mill  Did. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  280.  Ju(f.  185.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  694.  Gaertn.  t.  164.  (Gnaphalodes  ; 
Tournef.  t.  261.) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia 
Neceffaria.  Nat.  Ord.  Compjta  Nucamentaceee,  Linn.  Co- 
ry mbf  era  , JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  double  ; the  outer  of  five,  flen- 
der,  fmall,  obfolete  leaves,  at  the  bale  of  the  inner,  which 
is  very  large,  and  compofed  of  five,  loofe,  diftind,  helmet- 
Ihaped,  compreffed  leaves,  conniving  longitudinally  at  the 
margin.  Cor.  compound,  with  ten  perfed  florets  in  the 
dilk,  and  five  female  ones  in  the  radius  : the  former  of  one 
petal,  with  five  teeth,  ered ; the  latter  without  any  petal. 
Siam,  (in  the  perfed  florets)  Filaments  five,  briftle-ftiaped, 
very  fliort ; anthers  cylindrical,  tubular,  as  long  as  the  flo- 
rets. Fiji.  (in  the  fame  florets)  Germen  obfolete;  ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  longer  than  the  fiamens  ; ftigma  obfolete  : (in 
the  female  ones)  Germen  obovate,  compreffed,  concealed 
within  each  fcale  of  the  common  inner  calyx  ; ftyle  from 
the  inner  fide  of  the  germen,  briftle-fhaped,  turned  towards 
the  perfed  florets,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; ftigma  cloven, 
llender,  pointed.  Per'ic.  none,  except  the  common  inner 
calyx  enlarged  and  hardened.  Seeds  (in  the  perfed  flowers) 
none:  (in  the  female  ones)  folitary,  obovate,  inclofed  each 
in  its  appropriate  leaflet  of  the  inner  calyx.  Recept.  fur- 
nifhed  with  acute,  fmall  fcale6,  which  feparate  the  leeds  of 
the  females,  but  not  the  florets  of  the  dilk. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  fcaly.  Down  none.  Calyx  double. 
Radius  without  a corolla.  Female  fioreis  inclofed  by  the 
fcales  of  the  common  inner  calyx. 

1.  M . fupinus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1313.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  22. 
t.  33. — Stems  proftrate.  Leaves  oppofite,  obovate-wedge- 
(haped. — A native  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Le- 
vant, flowtying  from  May  to  September.  Introduced  into 
Chelfea  garden  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Philip  Miller. — Root  an- 
nual, fomewhat  tapering,  fmall,  fibrous.  Stems  trailing,  nu- 
merous, three  or  four  inches  long,  covered  with  a fort  of 
iilvery  nap,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  plant.  Leaves  in  pairs, 
generally  oppofite,  or  nearly  fo,  connate,  plaited,  three- 
nerved.  Flowers  axillary,  fefille,  from  the  bale  to  the  top  of 
the  ftem,  minute,  in  fmall  tufts,  white  and  very  downy. 
Seeds  ovate,  brown. 

2.  M.  eredus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1313.  Lcefl.  It.  Hifp.  166. 
t.  1.  f.  5. — Stems  upright.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate. — 
A native  of  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  of  France,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland.— Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stems  ered,  branched,  ex- 
tremely downy.  Leaves  alternate,  narrower  and  more  woolly 
than  in  the  lalt,  as  is  the  whole  plant,  even  the  flowers  which 
are  feffile,  in  axillary  tufts. 

MICROSCOPE,  Miic^ojxoffEiov,  formed  of  ptxpo;,  fmall, 
and  (ruedlo wxi,  I confider  ; an  optical  inftrument,  by  means 
of  which  very  minute  objeds  are  reprefented  exceedingly 
large,  and  viewed  very  diftindly,  according  to  the  laws  of 
refradion  or  refledion. 

Microfcopes  are  properly  diftinguilhed  into  Ample,  or 
Jingle ; and  compound,  or  double. 
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Microscopes,  Single,  are  thofe  which  confift  of  a fingle 
lens,  or  a fingle  fpherule. 

Microscopes,  Compound,  confift  of  two  or  more  lenfes 
duly  combined.  As  optics  have  been  improved,  other  va- 
rieties have  been  contrived,  in  the  forts  of  microfcopes  : 
hence  we  have  rejecting  microfcopes,  water  microfcopes,  &c. 
Each  ol  thefe  two  kinds  has  its  peculiar  advantage  : for  a 
fingle  glafs  (hews  the  objed  nearer  at  hand,  and  rather 
more  diftind : and  a combination  of  glaffes  prefents  a larger 
field,  or,  in  other  words,  exhibits  more  of  an  objed  equally 
magnified,  at  the  view.  As  each  of  thefe  has  its  advan- 
tages, each  of  them  has  had  its  advocates,  at  leaft  in  prac- 
tice. M.  Leeuwenhoek  never  ufed  any  but  fingle  micro- 
fcopes ; and,  on  the  contrary.  Dr.  Hooke  made  all  his  ob- 
fervations  with  double  ones. 

When,  and  by  whom,  microfcopes  were  firft  invented,  is 
not  certainly  known.  Huygens  tells  us,  that  one  Drebell, 
a Dutchman,  had  the  firft  microfcope,  in  the  year  1621, 
and  that  he  was  reputed  the  firft  inventor  of  it : though  F. 
Fontana,  a Neapolitan,  in  1646,  claims  the  invention  to  him- 
felf,  but  dates  it  from  the  year  1618.  As  a telefcope  in- 
verted is  a microfcope,  the  difeovery  might  eafily  enough 
have  arifen  from  thence. 

Nothing  more  is  certain  concerning  microfcopes,  than  that 
they  were  firft  ufed  in  Germany  about  the  year  1621.  Ac- 
cording to  Borellus,  they  were  invented  by  Zacharias  Janfen, 
in  conjundion  with  his  fon,  who  prefented  the  firft  micro- 
fcope they  had  conftruded  to  prince  Maurice,  and  Al- 
bert, archduke  of  Auftria.  William  Borell,  who  gives 
this  account  in  a letter  to  his  brother  Peter,  fays,  that 
when  he  was  ambaffador  in  England,  in  1619,  Cornelius 
Drebell  (hewed  him  a microfcope,  which  he  faid  was  the 
fame  that  the  archduke  had  given  him,  and  had  been  made 
by  Janfen  himfelf.  Borellus  de  vero  Telefcopii  inventore, 
p.  33.  See  Lens. 

, Microscopes,  Foundation  and  Theory  of  Single.  If  an  ob- 
jed A B ( Plate  XII.  Optics,  fig.  1.)  be  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a fmall  convex  lens,  or  a Ample  microfcope  D E,  and  the 
eye  be  applied  clofe  to  the  other  fide  of  the  microfcope, 
the  object  will  be  feen  diftind , in  an  ered  fituation,  and  magnified 
in  the  ratio  of  the  diftance  of  the  focus  to  the  diftance  at  which 
objeds  are  to  be  placed  to  be  feen  diftindly  by  the  naked  eye . 

For  the  objed  A B being  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  con- 
vex lens  DE,  the  rays  iffuing  from  the  feveral  points  of  it, 
after  refradion,  will  be  parallel  to  each  other:  confequently, 
the  eye  will  fee  it  diftindly , by  virtue  of  what  is  proved  under 
the  word  Telescope. 

Further,  fince  one  of  the  rays  A F,  proceeding  from  the 
point  A,  after  refradion,  becomes  parallel  to  the  incident 
ray  ; and  therefore,  fetting  afide  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens, 
is  found  diredly  again  ft  it ; and  the  fame  holds  true  of  all 
the  other  rays  carried  to  the  eye  ; the  rays  A F and  B F, 
to  which  the  reft  coming  from  A and  B are  parallel,  will 
enter  the  eye  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  entered  without 
palling  through  the  lens ; and  will  therefore  appear  ered,  as 
if  the  lens  were  away. 

Laftly,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  objed  A B will  be  feen 
under  the  fame  angle  as  if  viewed  by  the  naked  eye:  but 
fince  it  appears  very  diftind,  whereas  to  the  naked  eye,  at 
the  fame  diftance,  it  would  appear  extremely  confufed  ; it  is 
the  fame  thing  as  if  the  objed  (hould  feem  removed  to  the 
diftance  F H,  at  which  it  is  viewed  with  equal  diftindnefs, 
and  under  the  fame  angle  : the  diameter  of  the  objed  A B, 
therefore,  will  be  to  the  apparent  diameter  I K,  as  F C to 
F H,  i.  e.  as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  to  the  dif- 
tance at  which  an  objed  is  to  be  placed,  in  order  to  view  it 

diftindly.  Since,  therefore,  the  interpofition  of  the  glaf* 
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has  no  other  effeA  than  to  render  the  appearance  diftinA,  by  bed,  is  Mr.  Wilfon’s  pocket  microfcope,  which  has  nine 

helping  the  eye  to  increafe  the  refraAion  of  the  rays  in  different  magnifying  glaffes,  eight  of  which  may  be  ufed 

each  pencil,  it  is  plain  that  the  greater  apparent  magni-  with  two  different  inftruments,  for  better  applying  them  to 
tude  is  entirely  owing  to  a nearer  view  than  could  be  taken  various  objeAs.  One  of  thefe  inftruments  is  reprefented  at 
by  the  naked  eye.  A ABB  {fg-\.)  and  is  made  of  ivory,  brafs,  or  filver ; 

Huygens,  in  Dioptrics,  prop.  lix.  p.  222,  takes  it  for  it  has  three  thin  brafs  plates  at  E,  and  a fpiral  fpring  of 
granted,  that  an  objeA,  feen  with  the  naked  eye,  is  then  fn  its  fteel  wire  H within  it ; to  one  of  the  thin  plates  of  brafs  is 
utmoft  diftinAnefs  when  feen  at  the  diftance  of  eight  digits,  fixed  a piece  of  leather,  wood,  or  ivory  F,  with  a fmall 

or  tenths  of  a foot ; which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  ob-  furrow,  G,  both  in  the  leather  and  brafs  to  which  it  is 


fervations  of  others  ; who  make  the  neareft  limit  of  diftinA 
vifion  to  be  eight  inches.  So  that  if  the  glafs  be  a fmall 
round  globule,  whofe  focal  diftance  is  jSth  of  an  inch,  this 
globule  will  magnify  as  8 to  TJ5th,  or  as  160  to  1. 

The  diftance  of  diftinA  vifion  varies  in  different  individuals. 
Some  have  ftated  it  at  fix  inches  ; others  at  feven  ; but  it  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  to  be  eight  inches.  The  medium  of 
feven  inches  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  optical  writers.  But 
whatever  it  be,  if  this  lead  diftance  be  divided  by  the  focal 
diftance  of  the  glafs,  the  quotient  will  {hew  how  much  the 
glafs  magnifies  the  diameter  of  the  objeA. 

Microscopes,  Laws  of  Single.  1 . Simple  microfcopes 
magnify  the  diameter  of  the  objeA  A B in  the  ratio  of 
the  diftance  of  the  focus  F C to  an  interval  of  eight  di- 
gits : v.gr.  if  the  femi-diameter  of  a lens,  equally  convex 
on  both  fides,  be  half  a digit,  and  confequently  its  focal 
diftance  the  fame  ; A B : 1 K ::  j : 8 ::  1 : 16  ; that 
is,  the  diameter  of  the  objeA  will  be  increafed  in  a fede- 
cuple  proportion,  or  as  fixteen  to  one.  2.  Since  the  dif- 
tance F H is  conftant,  viz.  eight  digits  ; by  how  much  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  F C is  fmaller,  fo  much  the  fmaller 
ratio  will  it  have  to  F H ; confequently  the  diameter  of  the 
objeA  will  be  fo  much  the  more  magnified.  3.  Since,  in 
plano-convex  lenfes,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  is  equal  to  the 
diameter  ; and,  in  lenfes  equally  convex  on  both  fides,  to 
the  femi-diameter  : fimple  microfcopes  will  enlarge  the  di- 

ameter fo  much  the  more,  as  they  are  fegments  of  fmaller 
fpheres.  4.  If  the  diameter  of  the  convexities  of  a plano- 
convex lens,  and  a lens  convex  on  both  fides,  be  the  fame, 
viz.  = 1 : the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  firft  will  be  1, 
of  the  fecond  4 : confequently,  the  femi-diameter  of  the 
objeA  A B will  be  to  the  apparent  one,  in  the  firft  cafe,  as 
1 to  8 ; in  the  latter,  as  £ to  8 ; i.  e.  as  1 to  16.  A lens, 
therefore,  convex  on  both  fides,  magnifies  twice  as  much  as 
a plano-convex  lens. 

As  the  whole  depends  on  the  juft  and  fteady  fituation  of 
objeAs  with  regard  to  the  lens,  various  methods  have  been 
contrived  to  that  end  ; whence  we  have  feveral  diflerent 
Icinds  of  fingle  microfcopes.  The  muft  fimple  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  A B (fg.  2.)  is  a little  tube,  to  one  of  whofe  bafes, 
B C,  is  fitted  a plain  glafs,  to  which  an  objeA,  viz.  a gnat, 
wing  of  an  infeA,  down,  or  the  like,  is  applied  ; to  the 
other  bafe,  AD,  at  a proper  diftance  from  the  objeA,  is 
applied  a lens  convex  on  both  fides,  whofe  femi-diameter  is 
about  half  an  inch  ; the  plain  glafs  is  turned  to  the  fun,  or 
the  light  of  a candle,  and  the  objeA  is  feen  magnified  ; and, 
if  the  tube  be  made  to  draw  out,  lenfes  of  different  fpheres 
may  be  ufed. 

Again,  a lens,  convex  on  both  fides,  is  inclofed  in  a cell 
AC  {fg.  3.),  and  by  a fcrew  H is  there  fattened  : through 
the  pedeilal  C D paffes  along  fcrfew,  by  means  of  which, 
and  the  female  fcrew  I,  a ftyle  or  needle,  fixed  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  extreme,  is  kept  firm  at  any  diftance  from  the  lens : 
in  E is  a little  tube,  on  which,  and  on  the  point  G,  the  va- 
rious objeAs  are  to  be  difpofed  : thu9  there  may  be  lenfes  of 
various  fpheres  applied. 

2.  But  the  microfcope  which  is  found  to  anfwer  the  end 


fixed : in  one  end  of  this  inftrument  there  is  a long  fcrew 
D,  with  a convex  glafs  placed  in  the  end  of  it  at  C : in  the 
other  end,  A A,  of  the  inftrument  there  is  a hollow  fcrew, 
in  which  any  of  the  magnifying  glaffes,  M,  are  fcrewed 
when  they  are  to  be  made  ufe  or.  The  nine  different 
magnifying  glaffes  are  all  fet  in  ivory,  eight  of  which  are 
fet  in  the  manner  expreffed  at  M.  The  greateft  magnifier 
is  marked  upon  the  ivory,  in  which  it  is  fet,  with  N3  1, 
the  next  N3  2,  and  fo  on  to  N'  8 ; the  ninth  glafs  is  not 
marked,  but  is  fet  in  the  manner  of  a little  barrel  box  of 
ivory,  as  at  b,fg.  5.  R is  a flat  piece  of  ivory,  of  which 
there  are  eight  belonging  to  this  fet  of  microfcopes  (though 
any  one  who  has  a mind  to  keep  a regifter  of  objeAs  may 
have  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleafes)  ; in  each  of  them 
there  are  four  holes  f, f,  f,  in  which  four  or  more  objeAs  are 
placed  between  two  thin  glaffes,  or  talcs,  when  they  are  to  be 
ufed  with  the  greater  magnifiers. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  A A B B is  this.  Having 
taken  the  handle  W from  the  inftrument  in  fg.  y,  and 
fcrewed  it  upon  the  button  S,  take  one  of  your  flat  pieces 
of  ivory,  R,  or  Aiders  (if  you  pleafe  to  call  themfo),  and 
Aide  it  betwixt  the  two  thin  plates  of  brafs  at  E,  through 
the  body  of  the  microfcope,  fo  that  the  objeA  you  intend 
to  look  upon  be  juft  in  the  middle  ; remarking  that  you 
put  that  fide  of  the  plate  R,  where  the  brafs  rings  are, 
fartheft  from  the  end  A A ; then  you  are  to  fcrew  into 
the  hollow  fcrew  in  the  end  A A of  the  body  of  your  micro- 
fcope M,  the  3d,  4th,  yth,  6th,  or  7th  magnifying  glafs  ; 
which  being  done,  put  the  end  A A clofe  to  your  eye,  and 
while  you  are  looking  through  your  magnifying  glafs  upon 
the  objeA,  you  are  to  fcrew  in  or  out  the  long  fcrew  D, 
which  moving  round  upon  the  leather  F,  held  tight  to  it 
by  the  fpiral  wire  H,  will  bring  your  objeA  to  the  true  dif- 
tance ; which  you  will  know  by  feeing  it  clearly  and  dif- 
tinAly  : but  fince  in  the  greater  magnifiers  you  can  fee 
but  a fmall  part  of  the  objeA,  viz.  the  legs  or*claws  of  a 
flea  ; while  you  are  looking  upon  any  part  of  the  objeA,  if 
you  take  hold  of  the  end  of  the  plate  or  Aider  R,  on  which 
the  objeA  lies,  and  move  it  gently,  you  may  fee  the  whole 
objeA  fucceflively,  or  any  part  of  the  objeA  you  pleafe  ; 
and  if  that  pan  of  the  objeA  you  defign  to  look  upon  be 
out  of  the  true  diftance,  remember  your  end  fcrew,  D,  can 
always  bring  it  in,  by  ferewing  it  one  way  or  the  other.  A 
Ampler  and  more  convenient  method  of  mounting  fingle  mi- 
crofcopes is  to  fix  the  feveral  magnifying  lenfes  in  a flat 
circular  piece  of  brafs,  which  can  be  moved  round  a point 
as  a centre,  by  the  aAion  of  an  endlefs  fcrew  upon  the 
toothed  circumference  of  the  circular  plate. 

After  this  manner  may  be  feen  all  tranfparent  objeAs, 
dulls,  liquids,  cryftals  of  falts,  fmall  infeAs,  fuch  as  fleas, 
mites,  &c.  If  they  be  infeAs  that  will  creep  away,  or  fuch 
objeAs  as  one  intends  to  keep,  they  may  be  placed  between 
the  two  regifter  glaffes  f,f.  For  by  taking  out  (with  the 
point  of  a pen-knife  or  fmall  plyers)  the  ring  that  keeps 
in  the  glaffes  f,  f,  where  the  objeA  lies,  they  will  fall  out  of 
themfelves  ; fo  that  you  may  lay  the  objeA  between  the  two 
hollow  fides  of  them,  and  put  the  ring  in  as  it  was  before  : but 
i:  the  ebjeAs  be  dulls  or  liquids,  a fmall  drop  of  the  liquid,  or 
2 a little 
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a little  of  the  daft,  laid  on  the  outfide  of  the  glafs  //,  and 
applied  as  before,  will  be  feen  very  eafily. 

As  to  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  magnifying  glafles, 
being  marked  with  a + upon  the  ivory  in  which  they  are  fet, 
they  are  only  to  be  ufed  with  thofe  plates  or  Aiders  that  are 
alfo  marked  with  a -f , in  which  the  objefts  are  placed  be- 
tween two  thin  talcs  > becaufe  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafles  in 
the  other  plates  or  Aiders,  hinders  the  objeft  from  approach- 
ing to  the  true  diftance  from  thefe  greater  magnifiers.  But 
the  manner  of  ufing  them  is  the  fame  with  the  former  : only 
remember  to  be  careful  when  you  put  in  or  pull  out  the 
plate  or  Aider  R,  on  which  the  objeft  lies,  or  move  it  from 
one  objeft  to  another,  not  to  let  it  rub  your  magnifying 
glafs  ; which  is  done  by  unfcrewing  a little  the  end  fcrew 
D,  when  you  put  in  or  pull  out  your  plate,  or  move  it  from 
one  objeft  to  another. 

For  feeing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  at  the  extremities 
of  the  arteries  and  veins,  in  the  tranfparent  parts  of  fifties’ 
tails,  &c.  there  are  two  ftiort  glafs  tubes,  the  one  bigger 
and  the  other  leffer,  in  which  the  fifti  is  to  be  put  ; 
when  thefe  tubes  are  to  be  ufed,  you  are  to  unfcrew  the 
end  fcrew  D in  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  until  the 
glafs  tube  can  be  received  eafily  into  that  little  cavity  G of 
the  brafs  plate  fattened  to  the  leather  F,  under  the  other 
two  thin  plates  of  brafs  at  E.  When  the  tail  of  your  fi(h 
lies  flat  to  the  glafs  tube,  fet  it  oppofite  to  your  magnify- 
ing-glafs,  and  by  lerewing  in  or  out  your  end  fcrew  D,  as 
is  faid  before,  you  may  eafily  bring  it  to  the  true  diftance, 
and  fee  the  blood  circulate  with  great  pleafure. 

If  you  would  fee  the  blood  circulate  in  a frog’s  foot, 
choofe  fuch  a frog  as  will  juft  go  into  your  tube  ; then  with 
a little  ftick  expand  the  hinder  foot  of  the  frog,  and  apply 
it  dofe  to  the  fide  of  the  tube,  obferving  that  no  part  of 
the  frog  hinders  the  light  from  coming  on  its  foot ; and 
when  you  have  it  at  the  juft  diftance,  by  means  of  the  fcrew 
D,  as  above  faid,  you  will  fee  the  rapid  motion  of  the  blood 
in  its  veflels,  which  are  very  numerous,  in  the  tranfparent 
thin  membrane  that  is  between  the  frog’s  toes.  For  this 
objeft  the  fourth  and  fifth  magnifiers  will  do  very  well ; but 
you  may  fee  the  circulation  in  the  tails  of  water-newts  with 
the  fixth  and  feventh  glafles,  becaufe  the  globules  of  the 
blood  of  thofe  newts  are  as  big  again  as  the  globules  of  the 
blood  of  frogs  or  fmall  fifti,  as  has  been  taken  notice  of  in 
N3  280  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  p.  1 184. 

The  circulation  cannot  fo  well  be  feen  by  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  third  magnifiers,  becaufe  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafs  tube 
in  which  the  fifti  lies,  hinders  the  approach  of  the  objeft  to 
the  focus  of  the  magnifying  glafs. 

The  other  inftrument  {fig-  5.)  is  made  of  brafs  or 
prince’s  metal,  with  joints  P,  P,  P,  to  turn  eafily  any  way, 
and  with  a fmall  pair  of  tongs  G G,  which  open  at  the  points 
K,  by  prefling  together  the  two  heads  of  the  pins  I,  l,  for 
taking  up  of  objefts.  At  the  other  end  of  thefe  tongs  G G, 
is  ferewed  on  a round  piece  of  black  wood  H,  with  a piece 
of  ivory  let  into  it,  for  placing  opaque  objefts  on,  according 
to  their  difference  of  colour.  Upon  the  end  L.  there  is  a 
fcrew,  upon  which  the  glafs  b fet  in  the  barrel-box  may  be 
ferewed.  When  the  other  glafles  are  to  be  ufed,  there  is  a 
ring  R of  brafs  to  be  ferewed  on  the  end  L,  into  which  ring 
all  the  other  glafles,  M,  {fig.  4. ) may  be  ferewed.  So  when 
any  objeft  is  taken  up  in  the  points  of  the  tongs  K,  or  laid 
upon  the  other  end  H,  it  may  very  eafily  (as  one  who  fee9 
the  inftrument  will  perceive)  be  applied  to  the  true  focal 
diftance  of  any  of  the  glafles  M,  by  the  help  of  the  joints 
P,  P,  P,  and  by  means  of  the  fcrew  C,  with  the  nut  D, 
which  being  regulated  by  a fpring  N,  will  bring  the  objeft 
to  the  exaft  diftance  for  diftinft  vifion. 


The  glafs  placed  in  the  manner  of  a barrel-box  at  4,  is 
only  to  be  ufed  with  the  brafs  inftrument  (or  in  your  hand) 
being  the  leaft  magnifier  for  greater  objefts,  fuch  as  fleas 
and  common  infefts,  Set.  remembering  to  put  the  hole  at  l 
next  to  your  eye. 

In  the  viewing  of  objefts,  one  ought  to  be  careful  not  to 
hinder  the  light  from  falling  on  them,  by  the  hat,  peruke, 
or  any  other  thing,  efpecially  in  looking  at  opaque  objefts ; 
for  nothing  can  be  feen  with  the  beft  of  glafles,  unlefs  the 
objeft  be  at  a due  diftance,  with  a fufficient  light.  The 
beft  lights  for  the  plates  or  Aiders,  where  the  objeft  lies  be- 
tween the  two  glafles,  is  a clear  flcy-light,  or  where  the  fun 
fliines  on  any  white  thing,  or  the  reflexion  of  the  light  from 
a looking-glafs.  The  light  of  a candle  is  likewife  good  for 
the  viewing  of  very  fmall  objefts,  though  it  be  a little  un- 
eafy  to  thofe  who  are  not  praftifed  in  microfcopes  to  find  it 
out.  The  only  ufe  of  the  convex  lens  at  C {fig-  4 ) is  to 
colleft  the  light  into  a narrower  compafs  where  it  falls  upon 
the  objeft,  after  it  has  palled  through  a moderate  hole  in  the 
leather  F. 

For  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  would  draw,  or  make 
any  Iketches  or  defigns  of  microfcopical  objefts,  they  may 
alfo  have  a pedeftal  to  fix  the  two  inftruments  above  deferibed, 
and  make  them  ftationary  to  any  convenient  light.  This 
pedeftal  may  be  placed  on  a table,  and  after  the  objeft  and 
fight  are  fixed,  as  many  perfons  as  pleafe  may  view  the  ob- 
jeft without  any  trouble  or  difficulty  in  finding  the  light. 
(Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  iv.  p.  199,  &c.)  Mr.  Baker  in  his 
treatife  “ Of  Microfcopes,”  ( vol.  i. ) has  deferibed  an  in* 
vention  for  fixing  the  pocket  microfcope  of  Wilfon,  and 
giving  light  to  it  by  a fpeculum.  For  this  purpofe  a fcroll 
of  brafs  is  fixed  upright  and  Heady  on  a round  pedeftal  of 
wood.  A brafs  fcrew  is  made  to  pafs  through  a hole  in  the 
upper  limb  of  the  fcroll  into  the  fide  of  the  microfcope,  fo 
as  to  fcrew  it  faft  to  the  fcroll.  On  the  pedeftal  is  fixed  an 
arch,  in  which  a concave  fpeculum,  fet  in  a box  of  brafs,  is 
fufpended  by  means  of  two  fmall  ferews,  that  fatten  to  its 
oppofite  fides.  As  the  arch  turns  on  the  pin  by  which  it  is 
fixed  to  the  pedeftal,  and  the  fpeculum  turns  within  the 
arch,  it  may,  by  this  twofold  motion,  be  eafily  adjufted  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  refleft  the  light  of  the  fl<y,  the  fun,  or 
a candle,  direftly  upwards,  through  the  microfcope  that  is 
fixed  perpendicularly  over  it ; and  by  fo  doing,  may  anfwer 
almoft  all  the  purpofes  of  the  large  double  reflefting  micro- 
fcope. The  body  of  the  microfcope  may  alfo  be  fixed  hori- 
zontally, and  objefts  may  be  viewed  from  that  pofition,  by 
any  light  you  choofe ; which  is  an  advantage  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  reflefting  microfcope.  It  may  be  alfo  ren- 
dered further  ufeful,  by  means  of  a flip  of  glafs,  one  end 
of  which  being  thruft  between  the  plates  where  the  Aiders 
go,  and  the  other  extending  to  fome  diftance,  fuch  objefts 
may  be  placed  upon  it  as  cannot  be  applied  on  the  Aiders ; 
and  then,  having  a limb  of  brafs  that  may  fatten  to  the  body 
of  the  microfcope,  and  extend  over  the  projefting  glafs  a 
hollow  ring  on  which  to  fcrew  the  magnifiers,  all  forts  of 
fubjefts  may  be  examined  with  great  convenience,  if  a hole 
be  made  in  the  pedeftal  to  place  the  fpeculum  exaftly  under- 
neath, and  thereby  throw  up  the  rays  of  light.  What  has 
been  faid  hitherto,  is  to  be  underftood  of  lenticular  micro- 
fcopes ; as  for fpherical  ones,  their  doftrine  will  be  underftood 
from  what  follows. 

If  an  objeft  A B {fig.  6.)  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
glafs  fpherule  F,  and  the  eye  be  behind  it,  v gr.  in  the 
focus  G ; the  objeft  will  be  feen  diftinft,  in  an  ereft  fitua=> 
tion,  and  magnified,  as  to  its  diameter,  in  a ratio  of  |ths  of 
the  diameter  E I,  to  the  diftance  at  which  objefts  are  to  be 
placed  to  be  feen  diftinftly  with  the  naked  eye. 
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The  firft  part  of  the  propofition  is  proved  in  the  fame 
manner  of  fpheres,  as  of  lenfes.  As,  then,  a good  eye 
fees  an  objedl  diftinftly  at  the  diftance  of  eight  digits,  a 
glafs  fpherule  will  enlarge  the  diameter  of  an  obiedl  in  a 
ratio  of  |ths  of  the  diameter  to  eight  digits.  Suppofe,  then, 
the  diameter  of  the  fpherule  E -^th  of  a digit,  C E will  be 
= ^5,  and  F E = ; and  therefore  FC  = -,‘s  + = 

Jg.  Confequently,  the  true  diameter  of  an  objedl  to  its 
apparent  one  is  in  the  ratio  of  ?35  to  8 ; i.  e.  as  3 to  320,  or 
as  i to  106  nearly. 

Now  a lens,  convex  on  both  Tides,  increafes  the  diameter 
in  a ratio  of  the  fenudiameter  to  the  fpace  of  eight  digits  ; 
wherefore  \ having  a lefs- ratio  to  eight  than  fths,  if  a lens 
and  a fphere  have  the  fame  diameter,  the  former  will  mag- 
nify more  than  the  latter  ; and,  pretty  much  after  the  fame 
manner,  it  may  be  (hewn,  that  a fphere,  of  a lefs  diameter, 
magnifies  more  than  another  of  a large  one. 

As  for  the  methods  of  cajling  little  glafs  fpherules  for  micro  - 
fcopes,  they  are  various.  The  firlt  perfon  who  improved 
Tingle  microfcopes  by  ufing  fmall  globules  of  glafs,  made 
by  melting  them  in  the  flame  of  a candle,  was  Hartfocker, 
who  thus  difcovered  the  animalcula  in  femine  mafculino,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a new  fyitem  of  generation.  Wolfius 
defcribes  the  following  method  of  making  globules  of  this 
kind  ; a fmall  piece  of  very  fine  glafs,  flicking  to  the  wet 
point  of  a fleel  needle,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  extreme  bluei(h 
part  of  the  flame  of  a lamp,  or,  which  is  better,  to  the  flame 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  to  prevent  its  being  blackened  : being 
there  melted  and  run  into  a little  round  drop,  it  is  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  flame,  upon  which  it  inflantly  ceafes  to  be 
fluid;  folding,  then,  a thin  plate  of  brafs,  and  making  very 
fmall  fmooth  perforations,  fo  as  not  to  leave  any  roughnefs 
on  the  furfaces ; and,  farther,  fmooth  them  over,  to  pre- 
vent any  glaring,  fit  the  fpherule  between  the  plates  again  It 
the  apertures,  and  put  the  whole  in  a frame,  with  objedls 
convenient  for  obfervation. 

Mr.  Adams  gives  another  method,  thus : take  a piece  of 
fine  window-glafs,  and  raife  it,  with  a. diamond,  into  as 
many  lengths  as  you  think  needful,  not  exceeding  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth  ; then  holding  one  of  thofe  lengths 
between  the  fore-finger  and  the  thumb  of  each  hand,  over 
a- very  fine  flame,  till  the  glals  begins  to  foften,  draw  it  out 
till  it  be  as  fine  as  a hair,  and  break ; then,  applying  each 
of  the  ends  into  the  purert  part  of  the  flame,  you  have  two 
fpheres  prefently,  which  you  may  make  larger,  or  lefs,  at 
pleafure:  if  they  flay  long  in  the  flame,  they  will  have  fpots; 
fo  they  rauft  be  drawn  out  immediately  after  they  are  turned 
round.  As  to  the  ftem,  break  it  off  as  near  the  ball  as 
pofiible;  and,  lodgi  ig-  the  remainder  of  the  Item  between 
the  plates,  by  drilling  the  hole  exactly  round,  all  the  pro- 
tuberances are  bu’ied  between  the  plates ; and  the  rnicro- 
fcope  performs  to  admiration. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N3 141,  recommends, 
for  making  glafs  globules  clear  and  without  fpecks,  the 
flame  of  a lamp,  made  with  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  in- 
ftead  of  a cotton  wick,  fine  filver-wire,  doubled  like  a (kain 
of  thread  ; then  having  beaten  fome  fine  glafs  to  powder, 
and  waffled  it  clean,  he  diredls  to  take  a little  of  it  upon 
the  fharp  point  of  a filver  needle,  wetted  with  fpittle,  and 
to  hold  it  in  the  flame,  turning  it  about  till  it  melts,  and  be- 
comes quite  round.  When  many  globules  are  thus  formed, 
he  rubs  them  with  foft  leather  ; and  having  feveral  fmall 
pieces  of  thin  brafs  plates,  twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad, 
he  doubles  them  up  into  the  form  of  a fquare,  and  pufhes  a 
fine  hole  through  the  middle  of  them,  and  having  rubbed 
off  the  bur  about  the  holes  with  a whetftone,  and  blackened 
the  mfide  of  the  plates  with  the  fmoke  of  a candle,  he  places 


a globule  between  the  two  holes,  and  tacks  the  plates  toge- 
ther with  two  or  three  rivets. 

Dr.  Hooke  ufed  to  take  a very  clear  piece  of  glafs,  and 
to  draw  it  out  into  long  threads  in  a lamp  ; then  he  held 
thefe  threads  in  the  flame,  till  they  ran  into  round  globules 
hanging  to  the  end  of  the  threads.  Then  having  fixed  the 
globules  with  fealing-wax  to  the  end  of  a flick,  fo  that  the 
threads  flood  upwards,  he  ground  off  the  ends  of  the  threads 
upon  a whetftone,  and  polifhed  them  upon  a fmooth  metal 
plate  with  a little  putty.  Mr.  Stephen  Gray  fells  us,  (Phil. 
Tranf.  N 221.  223.)  that  for  want  of  a fpirit  lamp,  he 
laid  a fmall  particle  of  glafs,  about  tfie  fize  of  the  intended 
globule,  upon  the  end  of  a piece  of  charcoal ; and  by  means 
ot  a blaft-pipe,  with  the  flame  of  a candle,  he  foon  melted 
it  into  a globule.  He  thus  made  them  indifferently  clear, 
and  the  fmalleft  very  round  ; but  the  larger  by  reding  upon 
the  coal  were  a little  flattened,  and  became  rough  on  that 
fide.  He  therefore  ground  and  polifhed  them  upon  a brafs 
plate,  till  he  reduced  them  to  hemifpheres.  But  he  found 
that  the  fmall  round  globules  not  only  magnified  more,  but 
(hewed  objects  more  dillindl  than  the  hemifpheres. 

By  thefe  methods  may  fpheres  be  made  much  fmaller  than 
any  lens  ; fo  that  the  bell  Angle  microfcopes,  or  thofe  which 
magnify  the  moft,  are  made  of  them.  For  fuppofe  the  dia- 
meter of  a fpherule  to  be  T‘  of  a digit,  the  diftance  of  its 
focus  will  be  ^ ; and  therefore  its  real  diameter  to  its  ap- 
parent one,  as  7\  -f  ; that  is,  as  ^ to  8,  or  as  3 to 
512  ; or,  laftly,  as  1 to  170.  The  furface  of  an  objedl, 
therefore,  will  be  increased  by  it  in  the  proportion  of  1 to 
28900,  and  its  bulk  in  a ratio  of  x to  491 3000. 

Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  and  M.  Mufchenbroek  have  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well  in  fpherical  microfcopes  ; and  the  appara- 
tus of  the  latter  is  much  commended  ; but  we  forbear  any 
deferiptions  of  them  ; it  being  eafy  for  any  one  who  con- 
fiders  the  ftrudlure  of  thofe  confifting  of  lenfes,  to  conceive 
how  thofe  of  fpheres  may  be  contrived. 

Mr.  Leeuwenhoek’s  microfcopes  were  all  Tingle  ones ; 
each  of  them  confifting  of  a fmall  double  convex  glafs  fet  in 
a focket,  between  two  filver  plates,  riveted  together,  and 
pierced  with  a fmall  hole  ; and  the  objedl  was  placed  on  the 
point  of  a needle,  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  placed  at  any  dif- 
tance from  the  lens.  If  the  objedls  were  folid,  he  failened 
them  with  glue ; and  if  they  were  fluid,  or,  on  other  ac- 
counts, required  to  be  fpread  on  glafs,  he  placed  them  on 
a fmall  piece  of  Mufcovy  talc,  or  glafs  blown  very  thin, 
which  he  afterwards  glued  to  his  needle.  He  had  however 
a different  apparatus  for  viewing  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  he  could  fix  to  the  fame  microfcopes.  Thofe  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society  were  contained  in  a 
fmall  Indian  cabinet,  in  the  drawers  of  which  were  thirteen 
little  boxes  or  cafes,  in  each  of  which  were  two  microfcopes, 
neatly  fitted  up  in  filver ; and  both  the  glafs  and  the  appa- 
ratus were  made  with  his  own  hands.  The  greateft  mag- 
nifier among  thefe  enlarged  the  diameter  of  an  objedt  about 
160  times.  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  vi.  p.  129,  Sic.  Id. 
vol-  viii.  p.  1 2 1,  &c. 

Several  writers,  fays  Mr.  Baker  (ubi  infra)  have  repre- 
fented  the  glades  ufed  by  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  in  his  micro- 
fcopes, to  be  little  globules  or  fpheres  of  glafs ; but  he 
affures  us,  from  an  infpedlion  of  his  cabinet,  that  every  one 
of  the  26  microfcopes  contained  in  it,  was  a double  convex 
lens,  and  not  a fphere  or  globule. 

The  fmalleft  globules,  and  confequently  the  greateft  mag- 
nifiers for  microfcopes  that  have  yet  been  executed,  were 
made  by  F.  Di  Torre  of  Naples,  who,  in  1765,  fent  four 
of  them  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  larged  of  them  was 
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only  two  Paris  points  in  diameter,  and  is  faid  to  magnify 
the  diameter  of  an  objedt  640  times  ; the  fecond  was  the 
fizeof  one  Paris  point;  magnifying  the  diameter  1280  times, 
and  the  third  no  more  than  one-half  of  a Paris  point,  or  the 
144th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  faid  to  magnify 
the  diameter  of  an  objedt  2560  times,  and  confequently  the 
fquare  of  fuch  a diameter  6,553,600  times.  But  fince  the 
focus  of  a glafs  globule  is  at  the  diftance  of  one-fourth  of 
its  diameter,  and,  therefore,  that  of  the  third  globule  of 
Di  Torre,  above  mentioned,  only  the  576th  part  of  an  inch 
diftant  from  the  objedt,  it  mull  be  with  the  utmoft  difficulty 
that  globules  fo  minute  as  thefe  can  be  employed  to  any  pur- 
pofe ; and  Mr.  Baker,  to  whofe  examination  they  were  re- 
ferred, confiders  thpm  as  matters  of  curiofity  rather  than  of 
real  ufe.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lv.  p.  246.  vol.  lvi.  p.  67,  &c.) 
For  an  account  of  obfervations  made  with  thefe  globules  on 
the  blood,  fee  Blood. 

Experience,  fays  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  treatife  “ Of  Micro- 
fcopes,”  Has  taught  us,  that  thofe  globules  which  were  at  firft 
highly  extolled  and  much  fought  after,  admit  fo  little  light, 
can  ffiew  only  fuch  an  exceeding  minute  part  of  any  objedt, 
are  fo  difficult  to  be  ufed,  and  itrain  the  eyes  fo  much,  that 
their  power  of  magnifying,  for  want  of  due  diftindtnefs,  is 
rather  apt  to  produce  error  than  to  difcover  truth,  and  there- 
fore now  they  are  very  rarely  employed. 

In  order  to  (late  clearly  and  diftindtly  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  magnifying  powers  of  glades  employed  in 
Angle  microfcopes,  we  lhall  obferve,  that  if  the  focus  of  a 
convex  lens  (e-  g.)  be  at  one  inch,  and  the  natural  fight  at 
eight  inches,  which  is  the  common  ftandard,  an  objedt  may 
be  feen  through  that  lens  at  one  inch  diilant  from  the  eye ; 
and  will  appear,  in  its  diameter,  eight  times  larger  than  to 
the  naked  eye.  But  as  the  objedt  is  magnified  every  way 
equally,  in  length  as  well  as  breadth,  we  mult  fquare  this 
diameter,  to  know  really  how  much  it  appears  enlarged  ; 
and  we  lhall  then  find,  that  its  fuperficies  is  indeed  magni- 
fied fixty-four  times. 


Again  : fuppofe  a convex  lens  whofe  focus  is  at  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  diitant  from  its  centre : in  eight  inches  there  are 
eighty  fuch  tenths  of  an  inch ; and  therefore  an  objedt  may 
be  feen  through  this  lens  eighty  times  nearer  than  it  can  dif- 
tindtly by  the  naked  eye.  It  will  confequently  appear 
eighty  times  longer,  and  eighty  times  broader,  than  it  does 
to  common  fight ; and  as  eighty  multiplied  by  eighty  makes 
fix  thoufand  and  four  hundred,  fo  many  times  it  really  ap- 
pears magnified. 

To  go  one  ftep  farther : if  a convex  glafs  be  fo  fmall, 
that  its  focus  is  no  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  dif- 
tant ; we  lhall  find  that  eight  inches,  the  common  diftance 
of  fight,  contains  an  hundred  and  fixty  of  thefe  twentieth 
parts ; and,  in  confequence,  the  length  and  breadth  of  an 
objedt,  when  feen  through  fuch  lens,  will  each  be  magnified 
an  hundred  and  fixty  times  ; which  multiplied  by  an  hundred 
and  fixty,  to  give  the  fquare,  will  amount  to  twenty-five 
thoufand  fix  hundred  ; and  fo  many  times,  it  is  plain,  the 
fuperficies  of  the  objedt  muft  appear  larger  than  it  does  to 
the  naked  eye  at  the  diftance  of  eight  inches. 

Therefore,  in  a fingle  inicrofcope,  to  learn  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  any  glafs,  no  more  is  neceffary  than  to  bring 
it  to  its  true  focus ; the  exadt  place  of  which  will  be  known, 
by  an  objedt’s  appearing  perfedtly  diftindl  and  fiiarp  when 
placed  there.  Then,  with  a pair  of  fmall  compafles,  mea- 
lure,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of 
the  glafs  to  the  objedt  you  were  viewing,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plying the  compafles  to  any  ruler  with  a diagonal  fcale  of 
the  parts  of  an  inch  marked  on  it,  you  will  eaiily  find  how 
many  parts  of  an  inch  the  faid  diftance  is.  When  that  is 
known,  compute  how  many  times  thofe  parts  of  an  inch  are 
contained  in  eight  inches,  the  common  ftandard  of  fight, 
and  that  will  give  you  the  number  of  times  the  diameter  is 
magnified  : fquaring  the  diameter  will  give  you  the  fuper- 
ficies ; and  if  it  be  an  objedt  whofe  depth  or  whole  contents 
you  would  l^rn,  multiplying  the  fuperficies  by  the  diameter 
will  fhew  the  cube  or  bulk. 


A Table  of  the  Magnifying  Powers  of  Convex  Glafles,  employed  in  Single  Microfcopes,  according  to  the 
Diftance  of  their  Focus : Calculated  by  the  Scale  of  an  Inch  divided  into  an  Hundred  Parts : Shewing  how 
many  Times  the  Diameter,  the  Superficies,  and  the  Cube  of  an  Objedt  is  magnified,  when  viewed  through  fuch 
GlafTes,  to  an  Eye  whofe  natural  Sight  is  at  Eight  Inches,  or  Eight  Hundred  of  the  Hundredth  Parts  of  an 
Inch. 
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N.B.  The  greateft  magnifier  in  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek’s  Ca- 
binet of  Microfcopes,  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society,  has 
its  focus,  as  nearly  as  can  well  be  meafured,  at  ^3th  of  an 
inch  diftance  from  its  centre,  and  confequently  magnifies  the 
diameter  of  an  objeft  160  times,  and  the  fuperficies  25,600. 
But  the  greateft  magnifier  in  Mr.  Wilfon’s  fingle  micro- 
fcopes, as  they  are  now  made,  has  ufually  its  focus  at  no 
farther  diftance  than  about  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch ; 
whereby  it  has  the  power  of  enlarging  the  diameter  of  an 
objeft  400,  and  its  fuperficies  160,000  times. 

The  following  Table  is  calculated  on  the  fuppofition  that 
the  neareft  diftance  at  which  we  can  fee  diftin&ly  is  feven 
inches  j and  fhews  the  -magnifying  power  of  fmail  convex 
lenfes  or  fingle  microfcopes,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  focal 
length. 
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Microscope,  Water.  Mr.  S.  Gray,  and,  after  him,  Wol- 
fius,  and  others,  have  contrived  water  microfcopes,  confift- 
ing  of  fpherules,  or  lenfes  of  water,  inltead  of  glafs,  fitted 
up  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  thofe  above  mentioned  (as 
fpheres  of  water  may  be  likewife  ufed  inftead  of  glafs  in 
any  of  the  common  microfcopes.)  But  fince  the  diftance 
of  the  focus  of  a lens  or  fphere  of  water  is  greater  than  that 
of  one  of  glafs  (the  fpheres  whereof  they  are  fegments  being 
the  fame),  water  microfcopes  magnify  lefs,  and  are  there- 
fore lefs  efteemed  than  thofe  of  glafs.  The  fame  Mr.  Gray 
firft  obferved,  that  a fmail  drop  or  hemifpherule  of  water, 
held  to  the  eye  by  candlelight  or  moonlight,  without  any 
other  apparatus,  magnified  the  animalcula  contained  in  it 
vaftly  more  than  any  other  microfcope.  The  reafon  is,  that 
the  rays,  coming  from  the  interior  furface  of  the  €1(1  hemi- 


fphere,  are  refle&ed  fo  as  to  fall  under  the  fame  angle  oa 
the  furface  of  the  hind  hemifphere,  to  which  the  eye  is  ap- 
plied, as  if  they  came  from  the  focus  of  the  fpherule ; 
whence  they  are  propagated  to  the  eye  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  the  obje&s  were  placed  without  the  fpherule  in  its  focus. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N3  221.  223.  Smith's  Optics,  vol.  ii.  p.  334, 
Sec. 

Hollow  glafs  fpheres,  of  the  diameter  of  about  half  a 
digit,  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine,  are  frequently  ufed  for 
microfcopes  : but  they  do  not  magnify  rear  fo  much. 

Dr.  Brewfter,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Fergufon’s 
Mechanics,  See.,  deferibes  a microfcope  totally  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Gray,  though  founded  upon  the  fame  general 
principle.  Inftead  of  w-ater,  he  makes  life  of  very  pure  and 
vifeid  turpentine,  which  he  takes  up  by  the  point  of  a piece 
of  wood,  and  drops  fucceffively  upon  a thin  and  well  poliftied 
glafs  : different  quantities  being  thus  taken  up  and  dropped 
in  a fimilar  manner  form  four  or  more  plano-convex  lenfes  of 
turpentine  varnifii,  which  may  be  made  of  any  focal  length, 
by  taking  up  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  fluid.  The 
lower  furface  of  the  glafs  having  been  firft  fmoaked  with  a 
candle,  the  black  pigment  below  the  lenfes  is  then  to  be  re- 
moved, fo  that  no  light  may  pafs  by  their  circumference. 
The  piece  of  glafs  is  then  to  be  perforated,  and  furrounded 
with  a toothed  wheel,  which  can  be  moved  round  the  hole 
as  a centre  by  an  endlefs  ferew.  The  apparatus  is  then 
placed  in  a circular  cafe,  and  this  cafe  fixed  to  an  horizontal 
arm  by  means  of  a brafs  pin,  which  paffes  through  its  upper 
and  under  furfaces,  and  through  the  hole  already  mentioned, 
which  does  not  embrace  the  pin  very  tightly,  in  order  that 
the  toothed  wheel  may  revolve  with  facility.  On  the  upper 
furface  of  the  circular  cafe  is  an  aperture  direftly  above  the 
line  deferibed  by  the  centres  of  the  fluid  lenfes,  when  mov- 
ing round  the  central  hole  ; and  in  this  aperture  is  inferted  a 
fmail  cap,  with  a little  hole  at  its  top,  to  which  the  eye  is 
applied.  A moveab'e  ftage  carries  the  Aider,  on  which  mi- 
crofcopic  objedls  are  laid,  and  is  brought  nearer  or  removed 
from  the  lenfes  by  a vertical  ferew.  The  objetfts  on  the 
Aider  are  illuminated  by  a plain  mirror,  which  has  both  a 
vertical  and  horizontal  motion  for  this  purpofe.  When  the 
microfcope  is  thus  conftrufted,  the  object  to  be  viewed  is 
placed  upon  the  Aider,  and  the  endlefs  ferew  is  turned  till 
one  of  the  lenfes  be  directly  under  the  aperture ; and  the 
Aider  is  thus  raifed  or  depreffed  by  the  vertical  ferew,  till 
the  objedt  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  the  lens.  In  this 
manner,  by  turning  the  endlefs  ferew,  and  bringing  all  the 
lenfes,  one  after  another,  diredtly  below  the  aperture,  the 
objeft  may  be  fuccefiively  examined  with  a variety  of 
magnifying  powers.  Thefe  fluid  lenfes  have  been  employed 
as  the  objedt-glaffes  of  compound  microfcopes. 

The  Jingle  aquatic  microfcope  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  the  advantage 
of  being  Ample  in  its  conltruftion,  portable,  and  very  com- 
modious for  the  purpofesof  praftical  botanifts,  theobfervers 
of  animalcula.  Sec.  K (fig.  7.)  reprefents  the  box  con- 
taining the  whole  apparatus  : it  is  generally  made  of  fifli- 
Ikin  ; and  on  the  top  there  is  a female  ferew,  for  receiving 
the  ferew  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pillar  A : this  is  a 
pillar  of  brafs,  and  is  fere  wed  on  the  top  of  the  box.  D 
is  a brafs  pin  which  fits  into  the  pillar ; on  the  top  of  this 
pin  is  a hollow  focket  to  receive  the  arm  which  carries  the 
magnifiers ; the  pin  is  to  be  moved  up  and  down,  in  order  to 
adjuft  the  lenfes  to  their  focal  or  proper  diftance  from  the 
objetft.  [N.  B.  In  the  reprefentations  of  this  microfcope, 
the  pin  D is  delineated  as  pafling  through  a focket  at  one 
fide  of  the  pillar  A ; whereas  it  is  ufual  at  prefent  to  make 
it  pafs  down  a hole  bored  through  the  middle  of  the  piHar.  j 
E,  the  bar  which  carries  the  thagnifying  lens ; it  fits  into  the 
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Tocket  X,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  pin  or  pillar  D.  This 
arm  may  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  locket  X, 
and  fideways  by  the  pin  D ; fo  that  the  magnifier,  which  is 
fcrewed  into  the  ring  at  the  end  E of  this  bar,  may  be  eafily 
made  to  traverfe  over  any  part  of  the  objedi  that  lies  on  the 
ftage  or  plate  B.  F F is  a polifhed  filver  fpeculum,  with  a 
magnifying  lens  placed  at  the  centre  thereof,  which  is  per- 
forated for  this  purpofe.  The  filver  fpeculum  fcrew3  into 
the  arm  E,  as  at  F.  G,  another  fpeculum,  with  its  lens, 
which  is  of  a different  magnifying  power  from  the  former. 
H,  the  fcmicircle  which  fupports  the  mirror  I ; the  pin  R, 
affixed  to  the  femicircle  H,  paffes  through  the  hole  which 
is  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pillar  A.  B,  the  ftage,  or  the 
plane,  on  which  the  objedts  are  to  be  placed ; it  fits  into 
the  fmall  dove-tailed  arm  which  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
pillar  DA.  A plane  round  glafs,  with  a fmall  piece  of  black 
filk  ftuck  on  it,  is  ufed  to  lie  in  a circular  groove  made  in  the 
ftage  B,  A hollow  watch  glafs  is  to  be  laid  occafionally  on 
the  ftage  inftead  of  the  plane  glafs.  L,  a pair  of  nippers. 
Thefe  are  fixed  to  the  ftage  by  the  pin  at  bottom  ; the  fteel 
wire  of  thefe  nippers  Aides  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
focket,  and  this  focket  is  moveable  upwards  and  downwards 
by  means  of  the  joint,  fo  that  the  pofition  of  the  objedl  may 
be  varied  at  pleafure.  The  object  may  be  fixed  in  the  nip- 
pers, ftuck  on  the  point,  or  affixed,  by  a little  gum-water, 
&c.  to  the  ivory  cylinder  N,  which  occafionally  fcrews  to 
the  point  of  the  nippers. 

To  ufe  this  microfcope : take  all  the  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus out  of  the  box  ; then  begin  by  fcrewing  the  pillar  A 
to  the  cover  of  it ; pafs  the  pin  R of  the  femicircle  which 
carries  the  mirror  through  the  hole  that  is  near  the  bottom 
of  the  pillar  A ; pulh  the  ftage  into  the  dove-tail  at  B,  Aide 
the  pin  into  the  pillar  (fee  the  N.B.  above);  then  pafs  the 
bar  E through  the  focket  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  pin  D, 
and  fcrew  one  of  the  magnifying  lenfes  into  the  ring  at  F. 
The  microfcope  is  now  ready  for  ufe  : and  though  the  enu- 
meration of  the  articles  may  lead  the  reader  to  imagine  the 
inftrument  to  be  of  a complex  nature,  we  can  fafely  affirm  that 
be  will  find  it  otherwife.  The  inftrument  has  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  difficult  to  put  any  of  the  pieces  in  a place 
which  is  appropriated  to  another.  Let  the  objedtbe  now  placed 
either  on  the  glafies  of  the  ftage,  or  in  the  nippers  L,  and 
in  fuch  manner 'that  it  may  be  as  nearly  as  poffible  over  the 
centre  of  the  ftage:  bring  the  fpeculum  F over  the  part  you 
mean  to  obferve  ; then  throw  as  much  light  on  the  fpeculum 
as  you  can,  by  means  of  the  mirror  I,  and  the  double  mo- 
tion of  which  it  is  capable;  the  light  received  on  the  fpecu- 
lum is  reflected  by  it  on  the  objedt.  The  difta-ice  of  the  lens 
F from  the  objedi  is  regulated  by  moving  the  pin  D up  and 
down,  until  a diftindl  view  of  it  is  obtained.  The  belt  rule 
is,  to  place  the  lens  beyond  its  focal  diftance  from  the  objedi, 
and  then  gradually  to  Aide  it  down  till  the  objedi  appears 
{harp  and  well  defined.  The  adjuftment  of  the  lenfes  to 
their  focus,  and  the  diftribution  of  the  light  on  the  objedi,  are 
what  require  the  greateft  attention : on  the  firft  the  diftind- 
nefs  of  the  vifion  depends  ; the  pleafure  arifing  from  a clear 
view  of  the  parts  under  obfervation  is  due  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  light.  No  precife  rule  can  be  given  for  attain- 
ing accurately  thefe  points ; it  is  from  pradice  alone  that 
ready  habits  of  obtaining  thefe  neceffary  properties  can  be 
acquired,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  this  no  difficulty  will  be 
found.  _ ( 

Mr.  B.  Martin  has  alfo  contrived  a microfcope  for  fimilar 
purpofes  with  thofe  to  which  that  of  Mr.  Ellis  is  adapted. 
A B ( Jig.  8.)  reprefents  a fmall  arm  fupporting  two  or 
more  magnifiers,  one  fixed  to  the  upper  part  as  at  B,  the 
other  to  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  at  C 4 thefe  may  be  ufed 


feparately  or  combined  together.  The  arm  A B is  fup- 
ported  by  the  fquare  pillar  I K,  the  lower  end  of  which  fits 
into  the  focket  E of  the  foot  F G ; the  ftage  D L is  made 
to  Aide  up  and  down  the  fquare  pillar  ; H,  a concave  mirror 
for  refleding  light  on  the  objedi. — To  ufe  this  microfcope, 
place  the  objed  on  the  ftage,  refled  the  light  on  it  from  the 
concave  mirror,  and  regulate  it  to  the  focus,  by  moving  the 
ftage  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  lens  at  B.  The  ivory 
Aiders  pafs  through  the  ftage  ; other  objeds  may  be  fixed  in 
the  nippers  M,  N,  and  then  brought  under  the  eye-glaffes  ; 
or  they  may  be  laid  or  one  of  the  glafies  which  fit  the  ftage. 

The  apparatus  to  this  inftrufnent  confifts  of  three  ivory 
Aiders ; a pair  of  nippers  ; a pair  of  forceps  ; a flat  glafs 
and  a concave  ditto,  both  fitted  to  the  flage. 

The  two  lait  microfcopes  are  frequently  fitted  up  with  a 
toothed  rack  and  pinion,  for  the  more  ready  adjuftment  of 
the  glafies  to  their  proper  focus. 

Dr.  Withering,  in  his  “ Botanical  Arrangements,”  deferibes 
a.  portable  botanic  microfcope.  It  confifts  of  three  brafs 
plates,  A,  B,  C,  (Jig.  9.)  which  are  parallel  to  each  other  ; the 
wires  D and  E are  rivetted  into  the  upper  and  lower  plates, 
which  are  by  this  means  united  to  each  other ; the  middle 
plate  or  ftage  is  moveable  on  the  aforefaid  wires  by  two 
little  fockets  which  are  fixed  to  it.  The  two  upper  plates 
each  contain  a magnifying  lens,  but  of  different  powers ; one 
of  thefe  confines  and  keeps  in  their  places  the  fine  point  F, 
the  forceps  G,  and  the  fmall  knife  H. — To  ufe  this  inftru- 
ment, unferew  the  upper  lens,  and  take  out  the  point,  the 
knife,  and  the  forceps  ; then  fcrew  the  lens  on  again,  place 
the  object  on  the  ftage,  and  then  move  it  up  or  down  till 
you  have  gained  a diltindi  view  of  the  objedt,  as  one  lens  is 
made  of  a (horter  focus  than  the  other  ; and  fpare  lenfes  of 
a Hill  deeper  focus  may  be  had  if  required.  This  little  mi- 
crofcope is  the  moft  portable  of  any.  Its  principal  merit  is 
its  fimplicity. 

Mr.  B.  Martin  ha?  contrived  to  mount  feveral  lenfes  in 
one  frame,  which  are  convenient  for  various  purpofes,  and 
are  carried  in  the  pocket.  He  calls  this  apparatus  a “ Hand 
Megalafcope,”  from  its  ufe  in  viewing  the  larger  fort  of  , 
fmall  objects  expedilioufly.  The  cafe  with  its  three  frames 
and  lenfes,  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  10.  The  lenfes  are  com- 
monly of  1,1*  and  2 inches  focus ; they  are  contrived  fo  as 
to  turn  over  each  other,  and  that  into  the  cafe.  The  three 
lenfes  fingly  afford  three  magnifying  powers;  and  by  com- 
bining two  and  two,  we  obtain  three  more  ; d with  c making 
one,  d with  f another,  and  c with  f a third  ; and  all  three 
combined  together  make  another ; fo  that  by  this  Ample  ap- 
paratus we  have  feven  different  magnifying  powers.  When 
the  three  lenfes  are  combined,  it  is  better  to  turn  them  in, 
and  look  through  them  by  the  fmall  apertures  in  the  fides  of 
the  cafe.  The  eye  in  this  cafe  is  not  incommoded  by  ex- 
ternal light ; the  aberration  of  the  fuperfluous  rays  through 
the  glafies  is  precluded  ; and  the  eye  coincides  more  exadtly 
with  the  common  axes  of  the  lenfes. 

M.  Lyonet  has  invented  a curious  and  ufeful  microfcope, 
for  the  purpofe  of  minute  difledtions  and  microfcopic  prepa- 
rations. A B (Jig.  11.)  is  the  anatomical  table,  which  is 
fupported  by  a pillar  N O ; this  is  fcrewed  on  the  foot  CD. 

The  table  A B is  prevented  from  turning  round  by  means 
of  two  fteady  pins.  In  this  table  or  board  there  is  a hole 
G,  which  is  exadily  over  the  centre  of  the  mirror  E F,  that 
is  to  refiedt  the  light  cn  the  objedt ; the  hole  G is  defigned 
to  receive  a flat  or  concave  glals,  on  which  the  objedts  for 
examination  are  to  be  placed. 

R X Z is  an  arm  formed  of  feveral  balls  and  fockets,  by 
which  means  it  may  be  moved  in  every  poffible  fituation  ;.  it 
is  fixed  to  the  board  by  mean6  of  the  fcrew  H,  The  laft 
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arm  I Z has  a female  fcrew,  into  which  a magnifier  may  be 
fere  wed  as  at  Z.  By  means  of  the  fcrew  H,  a fmall  motion 
may  be  occafionally  given  to  the  arm  I Z,  for  adjufting  the 
lens  with  accuracy  to  its  focal  diftance  from  the  objedl. 

Another  chain  of  balls  is  fometimes  ufed,  carrying  a lens 
to  throw  light  upon  the  objedl  ; the  mirror  is  likewife  fo 
mounted,  as  to  be  taken  from  its  place  at  K,  and  fitted  on  a 
clamp,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  to  any  part  of  the  table 
A B. 

To  ufe  the  Differing  Table. — Let  the  operator  fit  with  his 
left  fide  near  a light  window  ; the  inftrument  being  placed 
on  a firm  table,  the  fide  D H towards  the  ftomach,  the  ob- 
fervations  (hould  be  made  with  the  left  eye.  In  difledting, 
the  two  elbows  are  to  be  fupported  by  the  table  on  which  the 
inilrument  refts,  the  hands  refting  againft  the  board  A B ; 
and  in  order  to  give  it  greater  liability  (as  a fmall  {hake, 
though  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  very  vifible  in  the 
microfcope),  the  difiedling  inftruments  are  to  be  held  one  in 
each  hand,  between  the  thumb  and  two  fore-fingers. 

Microscopes,  Theory  of  Compound , or  Double.  Suppofe 
an  objedl-glafs  E D,  ( Plate  XII.  Optics , Jig.  i.)  the  feg- 
ment  of  a very  fmall  fphere,  and  the  object  A B placed 
without  the  focus  F. 

Suppofe  an  eye-glafs  G H,  convex  on  both  fides,  and 
the  fegment  of  a fphere  greater  (though  not  too  great) 
than  that  of  D E ; and  let  it  be  fo  difpofed  behind  the  ob- 
ject, as  that  if  C F :CL::CL;CK;  the  focus  of  the 
eye-glafs  may  be  in  K. 

Laftly,  fuppofe  LK:LM::LM:LI. 

If,  then,  O be  the  place  in  which  an  objedl  is  feen  diftindl 
with  the  naked  eye ; the  eye,  in  this  cafe,  being  placed  in 
I,  will  fee  the  objedl  A B diftindlly,  in  an  inverted  fituation, 
and  magnified  in  a compound  ratio  of  M K to  L K,  and 
L C to  C O ; as  is  proved  from  the  laws  of  dioptrics  ; i.  e. 
the  image  itfelf  is  larger  than  the  objedl,  and  we  are  able  to 
view  it  diftindlly  at  a lefs  diftance.  E.  G.  If  the  image  be 
twenty  times  larger  than  the  objedl,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
eye-glafs  we  are  able  to  view  it  five  times  nearer  than  we 
could  have  done  with  the  naked  eye,  it  will,  on  both  thefe 
accounts,  be  magnified  y times  20,  or  100  times. 

Microscopes,  Laws  of  Double.  1 . The  more  an  objedl 
is  magnified  by  the  microfcope,  the  lefs  is  its  field,  i.  e.  the 
lefs  of  it  is  taken  in  at  one  view. 

2.  To  the  fame  eye-glafs  may  be  fuccefiively  applied  objedl  - 
glaffes  of  various  fpheres,  fo  as  that  both  the  entire  objedl s, 
but  lefs  magnified,  and  their  feveral  parts,  much  more  mag- 
nified, may  be  viewed  through  the  fame  microfcope.  In 
which  cafe,  on  account  of  the  different  diftanees  of  the 
image,  the  tube  L K,  in  which  the  lenfes  are  fitted,  (hould 
be  made  to  draw  out.  For  the  proportion  of  the  objedt- 
glafs  to  the  eye-glafs,  fome  commend  the  fubduple  ratio, 
and  fome  the  fubfefquifextile.  De  Chales  will  have  the 
femidiameter  of  the  convexity  of  the  objedl-glafs  to  be  4 of 
a digit,  or,  at  mod,  4 ? in  the  eye-glafs  an  entire  digit,  or 
even  14.  Cherubin  makes  the  femidiameter  of  the  objedl- 
glafs  4,  4>  or  i of  a digit ; the  femidiameter  of  the  eye- 
glafs  x 4 , or  14  of  a digit. 

3.  Since  it  is  proved  that  the  diftance  of  the  image  L K 
from  the  objedl-glafs  D E will  be  greater,  if  another  lens, 
concave  on  both  fides,  be  placed  before  its  focus ; it  fol- 
lows, that  the  objedl  will  be  magnified  the  more,  if  fuch  a 
lens  be  here  placed  between  the  objedl-glafs  D E,  and  the 
eye-glafs  G H.  Such  a microfcope  is  much  commended  by 
Conradi,  who  ufed  an  objedl-lens,  convex  on  both  fides, 
whofe  femidiameter  was  two  digits,  its  aperture  equal  to  a 
muftard-feed  ; a lens,  concave  on  both  fides,  1 2,  or  at  moft 


16  digits;  and  an  eye-glafs,  convex  on  both  fides,  of  fix 
digits. 

4.  Since  the  image  is  projedled  to  the  greater  diftance, 
the  nearer  another  lens,  of  a fegment  of  a larger  fphere,  is 
brought  to  the  objedl-glafs  ; a microfcope  may  be  compofed 
of  three  lenfes  which  will  magnify  prodigioufly. 

y.  From  thefe  confiderations  it  follows,  that  the  objedl 
will  be  magnified  the  more,  as  the  eye-glafs  is  the  fegment 
of  a fmaller  fphere  ; but  the  field  of  vifion  will  be  the 
greater,  as  the  lame  is  a fegment  of  a larger  fphere.  If, 
then,  two  eye-glafies,  the  one  a fegment  of  a larger,  the 
other  of  a fmaller  fphere,  be  fo  combined,  as  that  the  ob- 
jedl appearing  very  near  through  them,  i.  e.  not  farther  dif- 
tant  than  the  focus  of  the  firft,  be  yet  diftindt ; the  objedl, 
at  the  fame  time,  will  be  exceedingly  magnified,  and  the 
field  of  vificn  much  greater  than  if  only  one  lens  was  ufed ; 
and  the  objedl  will  be  ftill  more  magnified,  and  the  field  en- 
larged, if  both  the  objedl  and  eye-glafs  be  double.  But  in 
regard  an  objedl  appears  dim,  when  viewed  through  fo  many 
glades,  part  of  the  rays  being  refledled  in  palling  through 
each,  the  multiplying  of  lenfes  is  not  advilable ; and  the 
bell,  among  compound  microfcopes,  are  thofe  which  confift 
of  one  objedl-glafs  and  two  eye-glafies.  Thefe  eye-glafies 
are  placed  fometimes  clofe  together,  and  fometimes  an  ir.cli 
afunder ; by  which  means,  although  the  objedl  appeal's  lefs 
magnified,  yet  the  vifible  area  is  much  enlarged  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  a fecond  eye-glafs,  and  thus  a much  pleafanter 
view  is  obtained.  This  additional  lens  is  called  the  amplify- 
ing glafs,  and  is  generally  about  itfch  in  diameter,  and 
z\  inches  in  focal  length. 

Dr.  Hooke  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Micrography, 
that  in  moll  of  his  obfervations  he  ufed  a microfcope  of 
this  kind,  with  a middle  eye-glafs  of  a confiderable  diame- 
ter, when  he  wanted  to  fee  much  of  the  objedl  at  one  view, 
and  took  it  out  when  he  would  examine  the  fmall  parts  of 
an  objedl  more  accurately  ; for  the  fewer  refradlions  there 
are,  the  more  light  and  clear  the  objedl  appears. 

For  a microfcope  of  three  lenfes,  De  Chales  commends 
an  objedl  glafs  of  4 or  { of  a digit ; and  the  firft  eye- 
glafs  he  makes  2 or  i\  digits  ; the  diftance  between  the  ob- 
jedl-glafs and  eye-glafs  about  twenty  lines.  Conradi  had  an 
excellent  microfcope,  the  objedl-glafs  of  which  was  half  a 
digit,  and  the  two  eye-glafies  (which  were  placed  very  near) 
four  digits  ; but  it  anfwered  belt,  when,  in  lieu  of  the  ob- 
jedl-glafs, he  ufed  two  glafies,  convex  on  both  fides,  their 
fphere  about  a digit  and  a half,  or  at  moft  two,  and  their 
convexities  touching  each  other  within  the  fpace  of  half 
a line.  Euftachius  de  Divinis,  inftead  of  an  objedl-glafs 
convex  on  both  fides,  ufed  two  plano-convex  lenfes,  whofe 
convexities  touched  ; Grindelius  did  the  fame,  only  that  the 
convexities  did  not  quite  touch.  Zahnius  made  a binocular 
microfcope,  in  which  both  eyes  were  ufed. 

It  is  obferved  that  compound  microfcopes  fometimes  ex- 
hibit a fallacious  appearance,  by  reprefenting  convex  objedis 
concave,  and  vice  verfa.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N^yd.  p.  387. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a microfcope  with  more  than 
two  lenfes,  mull  be  computed  from  the  effedl  of  all  the 
lenfes  (fee  Lens)  ; or  it  may  be  afeertained  experimentally 
in  the  following  manner.  Place  part  of  a divided  ruler  be- 
fore the  microlcope,  fo  that,  looking  through  the  inftrument, 
you  may  fee  one  of  its  divifions  magnified  ; then  open  the 
other  eye  alfo,  and  looking  with  it  at  the  ruler  out  of  the  mi- 
crofcope, you  will  perceive  the  image  of  the  magnified  divi- 
fion  as  it  were  projedled  upon  the  ruler  ; and  you  may  eafily 
fee  how  many  divifions  of  the  unmagnified  ruler  meafure,  or 
are  equal  to,  the  fingle  magnified  divifion,  and  that  number 
is  the  magnifying  power  of  that  microfcope.  Thus,  if  the 
3 ruler 
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ruler  be  divided  after  the  common  way  into  inches  and  tenths, 
and  if  you  fi.  d that  one  magnified  tenth  is  equal  to  three 
inches,  you  may  conclude  that  the  microfcope  magnifies  30 
times. 

Microscope,  Strudure  or  Mechanifm  of  a Double.  The  in- 
duftry  and  addrefs  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Marfhal,  here  de- 
ferve  to  be  remembered:  the  conftrudtion  of  the  original  double 
microfcope  being  of  his  contrivance.  In  this  the  eye-glafs  is  at 
W (PlateXl II  fg-  i.)  the  objeft-glafs  at  C,  the  middle  glafs 
at  A 1 : B i3  the  cover  or  lid,  to  keep  out  the  duff  from  the 
eye-glafs  W ; X is  the  place  of  the  eye,  W a fcrew  where  the 
eye-glafs  lies  ; A 1 a fcrew  where  the  middle  glafs  lies ; A 2 
the  drawer,  where  the  outermoft  tube  A 1 A 2 is  disjoined 
from  the  inner  one,  of  the  fame  length  ; Z the  frame  or  bafis 
on  which  the  microfcope  (lands  firm  ; T a fmall  drawer  in  the 
frame  or  balls,  with  a ledge  or  till  in  it,  having  fix  partitions 
to  h >ld  fo  many  feveral  objedt-glafles,  one  magnifying  more 
than  another,  and  fixed  in  brafs  cells  ready  to  fcrew  on  at  C, 
and  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ; thefe  partitions  are  alfo  marked 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ; the  other  part  of  the  drawer  fervcs  to  hold 
the  objedt-plate ; a pair  of  fmall  nippers,  to  take  up,  or 
handle  any  objedl  conveniently  ; another  objedt-plate,  having 
one  fide  white  and  the  other  black,  to  fix  your  objedts  upon, 
as  black  upon  white,  and  white  objedts  on  black.  L M is 
a brafs  ball  and  focket,  on  which  the  whole  body  of  the  mi- 
croscope is  moveable,  fo  as  to  lie  in  any  pofition  for  the  light. 
X,  K,  a fquare  brafs  pillar,  on  which  the  microfcope  is 
moveable  up  and  down,  by  means  of  the  collar  E,  into  which 
the  arm  D (holding  the  microfcope)  is  continued.  G,  an- 
other brafs  collar  Aiding  up  and  down  on  the  pillar  L K, 
having  a fmall  fcrew  H,  by  which  it  is,  as  occafion  ferves, 
fixed  fall  to  the  faid  pillar,  at  any  height.  I,  a large  brafs 
rut,  in  whofe  centre  is  a female  fcrew,  fitted  to  the  male 
fcrew  F,  which  is  fixed  in  the  collar  E ; by  the  turning  of 
which  nut  I (the  collar  G being  firft  fixed  to  the  pillar  by 
the  fcrew  H)  the  microfcope  is  railed  up  or  down  on  the 
pillar,  and  made  to  come  nearer  or  go  farther  from  the  ob- 
jedtPc;  and,  which  is  alfo  a very  great  advantage,  the  axis 
of  the  microfcope  is  always  kept  perpendicular  to  that  point 
of  the  objedl,  over  which  it  was  firft  placed  ; fo  that  here  is 
not  the  inconvenience  which  occurs  in  other  glafies  of  often 
lofing  the  fight  of  the  objedl,  by  fcrewing  the  glafs  C higher 
or  lower.  P Q is  a glafs  objedl-plate  fixed  in  a brafs  frame, 
whofe  arm  N N is  fixed  to  the  pillar  by  means  of  the  nut  O. 
The  arm  N N hath  in  it  a Ait,  by  which  it  is  eafily  put  on,  or 
taken  oft'  the  pillar,  and  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  upon  it  at 
any  diftance.  P,  a fmall  fifii  lying  on  the  glafs-plate,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  may  be  feen  in  the  end  of  the  tail-fin. 
R,  a convex  glafs,  by  whofe  help  a bright  fpot  of  light 
is  brought  from  a candle  at  S,  (landing  on  the  ground,  while 
the  microfcope  (lands  on  the  edge  of  a table  or  (lool,  which 
fpot  of  light,  c,  ferves  to  render  the  circulation  more  confpi- 
cuous.  V,  a leaden  coffin  to  be  put  on  the  fiffi,  to  hinder  it 
from  fpringing  away,  and  moving  his  tail  out  of  the  light. 

1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  6,  are  marked  on  the  pillar  L K,  to  (hew  the 
refpective  diftances  of  the  objedt-glafies  from  the  objedl  you 
look  upon  according  as  the  objedt-glafies  you  make  ufe  of 
magnify  more  or  lefs.  Thus,  for  inllance,  if  you  ufe  the 
objedt-glafs  5 or  6 (either  of  which  will  (hew  the  circulation 
of  the  blood)  you  mud  fix  the  upper  edge  of  the  collar  E, 
at  the  mark  5 or  6 on  the  pillar.  And  then  the  microfcope 
will  be  very  near  its  exadt  diftance  from  the  objedl ; fo  that 
by  a fmall  turn  or  two  of  the  nut  I one  way  or  the  other,  to 
be  found  by  trial,  you  may  foon  fit  it  cxa&ly  to  your  own 
eye. 

By  this  microfcope  liquors  alfo  may  be  very  commodioufly 
examined  ; for  if  you  place  a fmall  drop  of  any  liquor  on  the 
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glafs-plate,  juft  in  the  middle  of  thefpof  of  light  c,  the  parts 
of  it  will  become  very  vifible,  and  its  animalcula,  if  it  have 
any,  will  be  difeovered.  And  thus  may  the  eels  in  vinegar, 
the  fmall  creatures  in  black-pepper  water,  or  in  water  where 
wheat,  barley,  &c.  has  been  infufed,  the  eels  and  other  fmall 
living  creatures  in  puddle-water,  be  as  plainly  feen  as  by  al- 
moft  any  other  microfcope. 

In  the  microfcope,  in  which  the  objedts  are  illuminated  by 
refiedtion,  made  by  Mr.  Culpeper  and  Mr.  Scarlet,  as  an  im- 
provement of  Mr.  Marfhal’s,  the  inner  tube,  ab,  (fg.  2> 
which  Aides  in  the  outer,  cd,  holds  all  the  glafies.  The  eye- 
glafs  is  at  a a,  the  broad  middle  glafs  at  b b,  and  the  abjedt- 
glafs,  being  fet  in  a button  at  c,  is  ferewed  upon  the  end  of 
a narrower  tube  fg ; which  being  fixed  in  the  bafe  of  the 
inner  tube,  pafies  freely  through  a hole  in  the  bafe  of  the 
outer.  The  buttons  that  contain  feveral  objedt-glafies  are 
marked  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and  the  convexity  of  the  inner  tube  is 
alfo  marked  with  dotted  circles,  numbered  r,  2,  3,  &c.  in 
order  to  bring  that  circle  to  coincide  with  the  mouth  c c of 
the  outer  tube,  whofe  number  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ob- 
jedt-glafs then  made  ufe  of.  But  if  the  objedl  does  not 
yet  appear  quite  diftindt,  the  pinion  R muft  be  turned, 
which,  by  a rack  on  the  tube  of  the  microfcope,  brings  it 
nearer  to  the  objedl  placed  below  it.  Of  thefe  glafies 
the  greater  magnifiers  are  known  by  their  having  fmaller 
apertures. 

The  bafe  d d of  the  outer  tube  is  fupported  by  three  brafs 
pillars,  fixed  into  a wooden  pedeftal  b ; and  a little  below 
the  objedt-glafs/,  a circular  plate  i$  is  fixed  like  a llage 
between  the  pillars,  having  a circular  hole  in  the  centre 
to  receive  glafies,  <$cc.  to  place  objedts  upon.  Three  fmall. 
brafs  circles  m n,  with  holes  through  the  middle  of  them,  are 
to  be  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  (lage  ; and  then 
the  ivory  Aiders  with  objedts  may  be  put  between  the  two  up- 
permoft  of  thefe  circles,  which  are  prefled  together  by  a fpiral 
fpringing  wire  lodged  between  the  two  undermoft;  the  two 
outermoft  being  held  together  by  two  final!  pillars  paffing 
through  two  holes  in  the  circumference  of  the  middle  circle. 
For  viewing  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  button  p,  on 
the  under  fide  of  the  frame  of  a broad  plane  glafs  qr , being 
put  through  a (lit  made  in  the  (lage,  a fmall  brafs  bolt  j, 
under  the  llage,  nuift  be  Aioved  inwards,  till  a fmaller  Ait  in 
it  embraces  the  neck  of  the  faid  button;  and  then  the  fifti 
being  laid  upon  this  glafs,  and  covered  with  the  leaden  coffin  V, 
(fg-  1.)  its  tail  may  be  brought  exadlly  under  the  objedl  - 
glafs  by  turning  the  glafs  p q about  the  button,  or  by 
(hoving  it  inwards  or  outwards  along  the  Ait  in  the  ftage. 
The  circular  objedt-plate  v x has  a like  button  in  its  centre, 
to  be  put  into  the  fame  Ait  as  before ; and  then  the  differ- 
ent objedts,  placed  between  two  talcs  in  the  holes  made 
round  the  circumference  of  the  plate,  may  be  viewed  fuc- 
ceffively  by  turning  the  plate  about  its  centre. 

All  thefe  tranfparent  objedts  are  illuminated  extremely 
well  in  this  microfcope,  either  by  candle-light  or  (ky-light 
refledted  upwards  from  a concave  looking-glafsj  z,  placed  in 
a frame  from  the  centre  h of  the  pedeltal.  While  you  arc 
viewing  the  objedl  through  the  microfcope,  turn  this  concave 
upon  its  horizontal  poles y,  z,  and  you  will  foon  find  out  that 
pofition  of  it  in  which  it  refiedls  the  mod  light  through  the  hole 
in  the  (lage  upon  the  objedl ; and  this  happens  when  it  refiedls 
the  rays  very  obliquely.  Opaque  objedts,  when  laid  upon  9 
black  ebony  or  a white  ivory  plate,  put  into  the  hole  upon 
the  (lage,  may  be  illuminated  by  candle-light  tranfmitted 
through  a double  convex  lens  * /3  ; the  ftem  of  the  frame 
a 8,  in  which  it  turns,  being  put  into  the  hole  in  the  (lage. 
The  candle  mnit  be  placed  in  a line  drawn  from  the  objedt 
through  the  middle  of  this  lens,  at  fuch  a diftance  from  it  as 
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{hall  caufe  the  fpot  of  light  upon  the  objeft-plate  to  be  the 
narroweft.  By  day-light  this  lens  gives  little  or  no  advantage 
to  the  direft  {ky-light. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  “ EfTays,”  has  deferibed  an  improve- 
ment of  this  kiud  of  microfcope,  which  is  as  follows : A B 
( Plate  XlV.yff.  i.)  reprefents  the  body  of  the  microfcope, 
containing  a double  eve-glafs  and  a body-g'afs : it  is  here 
fhewn  as  ferewed  to  the  arm  C D,  from  whence  it  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  removed,  either  for  the  convenience  of  packing,  or 
when  the  inftrument  is  to  be  ufed  as  a fingle  microfcope. 

The  eye-glaffes  and  the  body-glaffes  are  contained  in  a tube 
which  fits  into  the  exterior  tube  A B ; by  pulling  out  a little 
this  tube  when  the  microfcope  is  in  ufe,  the  magnifying 
power  of  each  lens  is  increafed. 

The  body  A B of  the  microfcope  is  fupported  by  the  arm 
C D ; this  arm  is  fixed  to  the  main  pillar  C F,  which  is 
ferewed  firmly  to  the  mahogany  pedeflal  GH ; there  is  forr.e- 
times  a drawer  to  this  pedeflal,  which  holds  the  apparatus. 

N I S,  the  plate  orftage  which  carries  the  flider-holder 
K L : this  ftage  is  moved  up  or  down  the  pillar  C F,  by 
turning  the  milled  nut  M ; this  nut  is  fixed  to  a pinion,  that 
works  in  a toothed  rack  cut  on  one  fide  of  the  pillar.  By  means 
of  this  pinion,  the  ftage  may  be  gradually  raifed  or  deprefled, 
and  the  objeft  adjufted  to  the  focus  of  the  different  lenfes. 

K L is  a flider-holder,  which  fits  into  a hole  that  is  in  the 
middle  ftage  N I S ; it  is  ufed  to  confine  and  guide  ei’her  the 
motion  of  the  Aiders  which  contain  the  objects,  or  the  glafs 
tubes  that  are  defigned  to  confine  finall  fifties  for  viewing  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  fliders-are  to  be  paffed  between 
the  two  upper  plates,  the  tubes  through  the  bent  plates. 

L is  a brafs  tube,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  is  fixed  the 
condenfing  lens  for  concentrating  the  light  r»flefted  Up  from 
the  mirror  O ; it  fits  into  the  under  part  of  the  flider-holder 
K L,  and  may  be  fet  at  different  diftances  from  the  objeft, 
according  to  its  rlillance  from  the  mirror  or  the  candle. 

O is  the  frame  which  holds  the  two  reflecting  mirrors,  one 
of  which  is  plane,  the  other  concave.  Thefe  mirrors  may  be 
moved  in  various  directions,  in  order  to  refleft  the  light  pro- 
perly, by  means  of  the  pivots  on  which  they  move,  in  the 
tcmicircle  Q S R,  and  the  motion  of  the  femicircle  itfelf  on 
the  pin  S : the  concave  mirrer  generally  anfwers  beft  in  the 
day-time  ; the  plane  mirror  combines  better  with  the  con- 
denfing lens,  and  a lamp  or  candle.  At  D there  is  a focket 
•for  receiving  the  pin  of  the  arm  Q {Jig.  2.)  to  which  the 
concave  fpeculum  R,  for  reflecting  light  on  opaque  objeCts, 
is  ferewed.  At  S is  a hole  and  flit  for  receiving  either  the  nip- 
pers ah  c ( Jg.  7.1,  or  the  fifti  pan  (Jg.  8.) ; when  thefe  are 
ufed,  the  flider-holder  mull* be  removed.  A hole  is  made  in 
the  oppoltte  tide  of  the  ftage  to  receive  the  pin  g of  the  con- 
vex lens  S ,Jg.  3. 

To  ufe  this  microfcope  : Take  it  out  of  the  box.  Screw 
the  body  into  the  round  end  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  C D. 
Flace  the  brafs  Aiders,  which  contain  the  magnifiers,  into  the 
dove-tailed  flit  which  is  on  the  under  fide  of  the  aforefaid 
arm,  as  fee  n at  E,  and  Aide  it  forwards  until  the  magnifier 
you  mean  to  ufe  is  under  the  centre  of  the  body  : oppofite 
to  each  magnifier  in  this  flit  there  is  a notch,  and  in  the  dove- 
tailed part  of  the  arm  C IT  there  is-a  fpring,  which  falls  into 
the  above-mentioned  notch,  and  thus  makes  each  magnifier 
coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  body.  Pafs  the  ivory  Aider 
you  intend  to  ufe  between  the  upper  plates  of  the  Aider- 
holder  K L,  and  then  refleft  as  ftrong  a light  as  you  can 
on  the  objeft:  by  means  of  one  of  the  mirrors  ; after  this,  ad- 
juft  the  objeCt  to  the  focus  of  the  magnifier  and  your  eye,  by 
turning  the  milled  ferew  M,  the  motion  of  which  raifes-and 
deprefies  the  ftage  N I S.  The  degree  of  light  neceffary 
for  each  objeft,  and  the  accuracy  required  in  the  adjuftment 


of  the  lenfes  to  their  proper  focal  diftance  from  the  objeft, 
will  be  eafily  attained  by  a little  praftice. 

When  opaque  objefts  are  to  be  examined,  remove  the  flider- 
holder,  and  place  the  objeft  on  a flat  glafs,  or  fix  it  in  the 
nippers  (fig.  7.)  ; the  pin  c of  thefe  fits  into  the  hole  on  the 
ftage ; ferew  the  concave  fpeculum  R into  the  arm  O (Jg  2.) 
and  then  pafs  the  pin  of  this  arm  through  the  locket  D, 
(Jg.  1.)  the  light  is  now  to  be  reflefted  from  the  concave 
mirror  to  the  filver  fpeculum,  and  from  this  down  on  the 
objeft.  No  exaft  rule  can  be  given  for  reflecting  the  light 
on  the  objeft  ; we  mull  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  mo- 
ther of  all  aptnefs,  praftice.  The  fpeculum  mull  be  moved 
lower  or  higher,  to  fuit  the  focus  of  the  different  magnifiers 
and  the  nature  of  the  objeft. 

The  foregoing  directions  apply  equally  to  the  ufing  of  this 
inftrument  as  a Jngle  microfcope  ; with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  body  A B is  then  removed,  and  the  eye  is  applied 
to  the  upper  furfqce  of  the  arm  C D,  exactly  over  the  mag- 
nifiers. 

This  microfcope  is  fometimes  made  with  the  following  al- 
terations. which  arefuppofed  to  render  it  {till  more  convenient 
and  ufeful.  The  arm  C D that  carries  the  body  and  mag- 
nifiers is  made  both  to  turn  on  a pin,  and  to  Aide  backwards- 
and  forwards  in  a fccket  at  C ; fo  that,  inftead  of  moving 
the  objefts  below  on  the  ftage,  and  difturbing  them,  the  mag- 
nifiers are  more  conveniently  brought  over  any  part  of  the  ob- 
jefts a3  defired.  The  condenfing  glafs  is  made  larger,  and 
Aides  upon  the  fquare  bar  C F quite  diftinft  from  the  ftage, 
like  the  mirrors  below  ; and  it  is  thereby  made  ufeful  for  any 
other  objefts  that  may  be  applied  on  glafles  fitted  to  the 
ftage,  as  well  as  thofe  put  into  the  flider-holder  K.  It  is 
thereby  not  confined  to  this  ftage  alone,  as  in  the  preceding. 
When  the  body  A B is  taken  away,  the  arm  C D may  be 
flipt  away  from  its  bar,  with  the  magnifiers,  and  the  forceps, 
wire,  and  joint,  applied  to  it  as  at  Jg.  7.  ; and  it  thereby 
ferves  the  purpofe  of  a finall  hand  fingle  or  opaque  micro- 
fcope, for  any  objeft  occafionally  applied  to  this  wire.  The 
magnifiers  in  the  Aider  E an?  mourned  in  a wheel  cafe,  which 
perhaps  prevents  its  being  in  the  way  fo  much  as  the  long 
Aider  E before  deferibed.  This  contrivance  is  reprefented  in 
Jg.  5,  and  feparated  in  Jg.  4. 

Mr.  Martin’s  new  umverfal  compound  microfcope,  which 
combines  the  ufes  and  advantages  of  the  fingle,  compound, 
opaque,  and  aquatic  mierofeopes,  as  now  conftrufted  by  the 
opticians  of  London,  is  reprefented  in  Jg- 5.  A,  B,  D,  is 
the  body  of  the  microfcope;  which  conlitts  of  four  parts, 
•viz.  A B the  eye-piece,  or  that  containing  the  eye-glaffes, 
and  is  ferewed  into  the  top  of  a moveable  or  Aiding  tube 
which  contains  the  body-glafs  ferewed  into  its  lower  part. 
D is  the  exterior  tube  or  cafe,  in  which  the  other  Aides 
up  and  down  in  an  eafy  and  Heady  manner.  This  motion 
of  the  interior  tube  is  ufeful  to  increafe  or  decreafe  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  body-glafs  when  thought  ne- 
cefl'ary,  as  before-mentioned.  E is  a pipe  or  fnout  ferewed 
on  to  the  body  of  the  microfcope  D,  and  at  its  lower  part, 
over  the  feveral  magnifying  lenfes  hereafter  deferibed. 
F G H I is  the  fquare  Item  of  the  microfcope,  upon  which  the 
ftage  R moves  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  upward  or  down- 
ward, by  means  of  the  fine  rack-work  of  teeth  and  pinion. 
K L is  a ftrong  (olid  joint  and  pillar,  by  which  the  pofition 
of  the  inftrument  is  readily  altered  from  a vertical  one  to  an 
oblique  or  to  a perfectly  horizontal  cne,  as  may  be  required  : 
it  is  thus  well  adapted  to  theeafe  of  the  obferver  either  fitting 
or  Handing  ; and  -as  it  is  very  often  convenient  to  view  ob- 
jefts by  direft  unreflefted  fight,  when  the  fquare  flem  F I is 
placed  :>n  an  horizontal  pofition  for  this  purpofe,  the  mirror  T 
is  then  to  be  taken  off  in  order  to  pre\ent  the  obftruftion  of 
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the  rays.  NOP,  the  tripod  or  foot  by  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  microfeope  is  fteadily  fupported  ; thefe  three 
arms  fold  up  undereach  other  at  N,  when  packed  into  the 
cafe.  W is  a brafs  frame,  that  contains  the  condenfing  lens, 
and  adls  in  conjundlion  with  the  large  concave  and  plane  mir- 
rors below  at  T ; the  reflected  rays  from  which,  either  of  the 
common  light  or  of  that  cf  a candle  or  lamp,  it  agreeably 
modifies,  and  makes  fteady  in  the  field  of  view. 

The  particulars  of  the  apparatus  to  this  microfeope  are 
as  follow:  Q (fee  alfo  Jig.  4.)  is  a circular  brafs  box, 
containing  fix  magnifiers  or  objedl  lenfes,  numbered  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6 ; the  digits  of  which  appear  feverally  through 
a fmall  round  hole  y,  (Jig.  4. ) in  the  upper  plate  of  it. 
To  the  upper  fide  is  fixed  a fmall  circle  of  brafs  z,  by 
which  it  is  connected  with,  and  ferewed  into,  the  round 
end  of  the  arm  abed ; which  is  a long  piece  of  brafs, 
and  moves  through  either  by  teeth  or  pinion,  or  not,  as 
may  be  defired,  in  ef',  which  is  a focket  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  pillar,  and  admits,  with  a motion  both  eafy  and  Heady, 
the  brafs  arm.  R is  a fixed  itage,  upon  which  the  objedls 
to  be  viewed  are  to  be  placed  : it  is  firmly  fattened  to  the 
fquare  pillar,  which  is  moved  by  the  rack- work.  In  the 
middle  is  a large  circular  hole,  for  receiving  concave  glaffes, 
with  fluids,  &c.  it  has  alfo  a Hiding  fpring-frame  to  fallen 
down  flips  of  glafs  or  oilier  things  : at  q t x are  three  fmall 
fockets  or  holes,  intended  to  receive  feveral  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus. S is  the  refradlor,  or  illuminating  lens,  for  con- 
verging  the  fun’s  rays  upon  opaque  objedls  laid  upon  the 
ftage  11.  Or  it  may  be  fixed,  as  injig.  3,  to  move  in  a ferui- 
circle,  fixing  its  long  (hank  g,  in  a fpring  focket  h,  in  the 
arm  i ; this  arm  moving  every  way  by  a flout  pin  h in  the 
focket  t of  the  ftage.  In  this  manner  it  is  eafily  adjufled  to 

any  pofition  of  the  fun,  candle,  & T,  the  rcfledtmg-glafs 

frame,  con'aining  a concave  and  plane  fpeculum,  which  is 
moved  upon  the  fquare  pillar  by  the  hand.  The  ufe  of  it 
is  to  illuminate  all  tranfparent  objedls  that  are  applied  to 
the  ftage  above. 

Befides  the  apparatus  reprefented,  there  is  an  auxiliary 
moveable  ftage  ; which  by  means  of  a pin  is  placed  in  the 
hole  t of  the  ltage  R,  and  can  be  moved  in  an  horizontal  di- 
rection over  the  whole  field  of  the  ftage.  In  this  ftage,  there 
are  three  circular  holes  with  fhouldered  bottoms ; a large  one 
in  the  middle,  and  on  each  fide  a fmall  one,  for  the  reception  of 
the  three  following  ncceflary  articles : a watch-glafs  to  be 
placed  in  the  large  hole,  to  hold  fluids  containing  animalcules, 
&c.;  a circular  piece  of  ivory,  one  fide  of  which  is  black,  the 
other  white,  to  fupport  opaque  objedls  of  different  con- 
trafted  colours ; and  circular  plane  and  concave  glafies,  for 
extemporaneous  tranfparent  objedls. — The  fame  ufe  is  made 
of  the  two  fmall  holes  as  of  the  large  one,  only  in  a lelfer 
degree,  to  receive  fmall  concave  glaffes,  plates,  See. 

L (fig. 6.)  is  the lil vered fpeculum,  called  aLieberbhun, which 
makes  the  Angle  opaque  microfeope,  by  being  ferewed  to 
the  Aider  a be  (Jig.  5.)  in  room  of  the  box  of  lenfes  Q, 
and  the  body  A E above  it.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  is  to  view 
very  fmall  objects  ilrongly  illuminated  near  the  compounded 
focus  of  the  mirror  T (Jig.  5.)  In  Jig.  7.  are  the  forceps  or 
pliers,  for  holding  fuch  kind  of  objedls,  and  by  which  they 
can  be  applied  very  readily  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  in  the  Lie  - 
berkhun.  They  have  a motion  all  ways  by  means  of  the 
ipring  focket  a,  the  joint  b,  and  the  fhankr  : they  are  placed 
with  the  pin  c in  the  focket  t of  the  fixed  ftage  R (Jig.  5.) 
and  7 is  a fmall  piece  of  ivory,  to  be  placed  upon  the 
pointed  end  of  the  pliers  : it  is  black  upon  one  fide,  and 
white  upon  the  other,  to  receive  opaque  objedls. 

R (Jig  2.)  is  a Lieberkhun  of  a larger  fize  than  that  firft 
mentioned,  with  a hole  in  its  centre  : this  is  ferewed  iuto 


the  hole  Q of  a brafs  ring,  faftened  to  a long  wire  d\ .which 
moves  up  and  down  in  the  fpring  focket  x of  the  ftage  R, 
(Jig.  5.)  in  which  it  alfo  moves  Tideways;  and  thus,  with 
the  body  A E above,  forms  an  aquatic  compound  microfeope 
for  fliewing  all  forts  of  objedls  in  water  and  other  fluids 
placed  under  it  in  a watch-glafs  on  the  ftage. 

Sometimes  a cone  is  ufed,  with  a proper  aperture  to  ex- 
clude fuperfluous  light,  that  would  dillurb  a critical  obferva- 
tion  of  a curious  objedl ; it  is  ferewed  to  the  under  fide  of 
the  fixed  ftage  R. 

There  is  what  is  ufually  called  a bug-box,  confiding  of 
a concave  glafs  with  a plane  one  ferewed  over  it ; by  means 
of  which  a bug,  loufe,  flea,s&c.  may  be  fecured  and  viewed 
alive.  It  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ftage.  R 

Fig.  8.  i6  the  fifh-pan.  In  the  long  concave  body  a b,  a 
fifli  may  be  fo  confined  by  the  ribband  c,  that  the  tranfparent 
tail  may  be  in  part  over  the  flit  or  hole  at  d.  In  this  ftate,  it 
is  placed  on  the  ftage  R,  with  the  pin  d in  the  hole  t cf  the 
ftage,  and  moves  freely  and  horizontally  for  viewing  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  &c. 

A Aider-holder  may  be  placed  on  the  ftage  R : it  receives 
the  Aiders  and  tubes  when  filled  with  tranlparent  objedls,  to  be 
viewed  either  by  the  compound  or  Angle  microfeope. 

Fig.  9.  re^refents  the  ivory  Aider,  to  hold  the  objedls 
between  the  talcs  as  ufual. 

Fig.  10.  is  a ufeful  auxiliary  Aider  framed  in  brafs.  In 
this  Aider  fmall  concave  glaffes  are 'cemented  ; and  a flip  of 
plane  glafs  Aides  over  them by  which  any  {mall  living  ob- 
jedl, as  mites,  &c.  may  be  confined  without  injury,  and  de- 
liberately viewed. 

The  inflrurr.ent  has  a fet  of  glafs  tubes,  three  in  number, 
one  within  another  ; they  are  ufeful  for  fmall  tadpoles,  water- 
newts,  eels,  &e.  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  be 
viewed.  There  is  a fmall  hole  at  one  end  of  each  tube,  that 
fervec  to  admit  the  air  ; for  when  they  are  filled  with  water, 
the  other  end  is  flopped  with  a cork. 

A fmall  ivory  box,  containing  ipare  talcs  and  wires,  to 
fupplv  the  Aiders  with  occaflonally. 

X,  (fig.  6.)  is  a brafs  cell  or  button,  containing  a very  fmall 
lens,  properly  fet  between  two  fmall  plates  of  brafs,  that  it  may- 
be brought  very  near  to  the  objedl  when  viewed  with  it  as  a 
Angle  microfeope.  This  magnifier  is  ferewed  into  the  fame 
hole  as  the  wheel  of  fix  magnifiers  Q arc  In  Jig.  5. 

There  is  a lens,  adapted  to  view  and  examine  objedls,  by 
magnifying  them  fufficiently,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  apply  them 
to  the  microfeope  for  infpedlion  : on  this  account  it  is  called 
the  explorator. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  articles  of  the  apparatus  4 
which,  on  account  of  their  being  fomewhac  different  from 
what  is  applied  to  other  microfcopes,  we  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular in  deferibing.  In  ufing  the  microfeope,  and  while 
viewing  objedls  by  either  the  fingle  or  compound  inftrument, 
the  focal  diftances  of  the  magnifiers  are  made  perfedlly  exadl 
by  turning  of  the  pinion  at  the  nut  w,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  very  gently  in  the  teeth  of  the  rack-work  at  the 
front  ©f  the  bar  F I. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  centres  of  the  objedl  lenfes  or  mag- 
nifiers, the  ftage,  and  the  mirrors  at  bottom,  lhould  all  be 
in  a right  line  in  the  axis  of  the  microfeope,  when  opaque  ob- 
jedls are  to  be  viewed,  that  are  placed  upon  the  ivory  plate  7, 
or  the  forceps,  and  all  other  fuch  forts  of  objedls  which 
are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ftage  R,  or  the  Aider- 
holder  : but  when  aquatic  or  living  cbjedls,  which  require  a 
great  fpace  to  move  in,  are  to  be  viewed,  then  the  horizontal 
motion  at  ef  ( Jig . 5.)  is  made  ufe  of,  and  the  vie.w  may 
be  extended  laterally  over  the  whole  of  the  diameter  of  the 
objedl  or  field  of  view;  and  by  putting  the  arm  a b c forward 
3 Q 2 or 
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or  backward  in  its  focket  e f,  the  View  is  extended  in  the  con- 
trary diredfion  equally  well ; and  in  this  manner  the  whole  of 
the  objects  may  be  viewed  without  the  leaft  dilturbance. 

As  the  brafs  arm  ab  c may  be  brought  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  ftage  R ; fo,  by  means  of  the 
rack-work  motion  of  the  ftage,  a lens  of  a greater  focal  dif- 
tance  than  the  greateft  in  the  wheel  Q may  be  occafionally 
applied  in  place  of  the  wheel,  and  thereby  the  larger  kind  of 
objedfs  be  -viewed  ; the  inftrument  becoming,  in  this  cafe, 
what  is  called  a mega/afcope.  Two  fizes  of  thefe  lenfes,  fur- 
nifhed  with  Lieberkhuns,  are  (hewn  at  L M,  fg.  6. 

In  viewing  moving  living  objedfs,  or  even  fixed  ones,  when 
nice  motions  are  requifite,  a rack-work  and  pinion  is  often 
applied  to  the  arm  ab  c:  the  arm  is  cut  out  with  teeth  ; 
and  the  pinion,  as  (hewn  at  Y,  is  applied  to  work  it.  This 
adfs  but  in  one  diredfion  ; and,  in  order  to  produce  an  equally 
neceffary  motion  perpendicular  to  this,  rack-work  and  pinion 
js  applied  tangent-wife  to  the  ftage,  which  is  then  jointed. 

To  fit  microfcopes,  as  well  as  telefcopes,  to  (hort-fighted 
eyes,  the  objedt -glafs  and  the  eye-glafs  muft  be  placed  a little 
nearer  together,  fo  that  the  rays  of  each  pencil  may  not 
emerge  parallel,  but  may  fall  diverging  upon  the  eye. 

Microscope,  Reflecting,  is  properly  that  which  magnifies 
jby  refledfion,  as  the  above-mentioned  ones  do  by  refradtion. 

The  ftrudture  of  fuch  a microfcope  may  be  conceived  thus: 
near  the  focus  of  a concave  fpeculum,  AB  (P/s/eXIII. 
Jig.  3.)  place  a minute  objedt  C,  that  its  image  may  be  formed 
"larger  than  itfelf  in  D ; to  the  fpeculum  join  a lens,  convex 
on  both  tides,  E F,  fo  as  the  image  D may  be  in  its  focus. 

The  eye  will  here  fee  the  image  inverted,  but  diftindt,  and 
enlarged  ; confequently,  the  objedt  will  be  larger  than  if 
viewed  through  the  lens  alone. 

The  inventor  of  this  microfcope  is  the  great  fir  I.  New- 
ton ; but  the  objedfs  appear  dim  in  it. 

Any  telefcope  is  converted  into  a microfcope,  by  removing 
the  objedt-glafs  to  a greater  dillance  from  the  eye-glafs. 
And  fince  the  diftance  of  the  image  is  various,  according  to 
the  dillance  of  the  objedf  from  the  focus ; and  it  is  magnified 
the  more,  as  its  diftance  from  the  objedl-glafs  is  greater  ; the 
fame  telefcope  may  be  fucceffively  converted  into  microfcopes, 
-which  magnify  the  objedt  in  different  degrees. 

The  conftrudlion  of  this  microfcope  is  more  particularly 
explained  in  Jig.  4.  in  which,  inftead  of  the  lens  d e f,  there 
is  placed  a final!  fpeculum  def ; fo  that  the  objedf  acb  being 
placed  above  it,  at  a little  greater  diftance  from  the  focus  g , 
has  its  image  ACB,  formed  by  refledtion,  as  in  the  other 
cafe  it  was  by  refradlion,  through  the  lens  d f.  Now  if  we 
fuppofe  the  focal  diftance  of  the  objedf  fpeculum  def,  and 
lens  def  the  fame,  the  effedf  of  the  microfcope  in  other 
refpedfs  will  be  the  fame  alfo. 

For  the  diftance  of  the  objedf  a b above  the  fpeculum,  will 
be  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  objedf  a b below  the  lens,  in 
order  that  the  image  may  be  formed  at  the  fame  diftance  C e. 
The  pofition  of  the  objedf  will  be  inverted  ; for  all  the  rays 
flowing  from  the  point  a,  will  be  refledfed  by  the  fpeculum 
to  the  point  A,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  came  by  refrac- 
tion through  the  lens  from  the  point  a.  Thus  the  part  b in 
the  objedf  will  be  refledfed  to  the  focus  B in  the  image,  which, 
therefore,  is  inverted.  The  power  of  magnifying  will  alfo 
be  the  fame  in  this  and  in  the  refledf  ing  telefcope  of  a fimilar 
conftrudlion.  For  fince  the  image  A B and  the  objedf  a b 
are  feen  under  equal  angles  from  the  vertex  e of  the  fpeculum, 
the  triangles  ae  b,  and  Af  B will  be  fimilar,  and  therefore 
A B : n £ : : C e : r e ; but  in  the  other  it  is  A B : a b : : C e : c e. 
But  the  latter  ratio  of  thefe  analogies  is  the  lame  in  both,  and 
confequently  the  firft  is  fo  too,  This  microfcope  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  manage  as  the  common  fort.  For  vifion  by  refledfion, 
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as  it  is  much  more  perfedl,  fo  it  is  far  more  difficult  th  an 
that  by  refradlion.  Nor  is  this  microfcope  fo  ufeful  for  a ny 
but  very  fmall  or  tranfparent  objedfs.  For  the  objedf,  being 
between  the  fpeculum  and  image,  would,  if  it  were  large 
and  opaque,  prevent  a due  refledfion. 

In  Dr.  Smith's  rcfledling  microfcope  there  are  two  re- 
fledfing  mirrors,  one  concave  and  the  other  convex,  and  the 
image  is  viewed  by  a lens.  To  explain  it,  let  AD  ( Jig.  f.) 
be  a large  concave  fpeculum,  and  a d a fmall  convex  ore, 
each  perforated  in  the  middle  with  the  holes  BC,  be. 
Both  thefe  are  fegments  of  the  fame  fphere,  or  ground  on 
tools  of  an  equal  radius,  viz.  of  two  inches,  that  fo  the 
focal  diftance  of  each  fpeculum  may  be  juft  one  inch. 

Thefe  two  fpeculums  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  about 
i\  inch  from  each  other,  that  fo  an  objedt  O P Q,  being 
placed  a little  below  the  fmaller  fpeculum,  might  be  between 
the  focus  F and  centre  E of  the  larger  fpeculum.  Things 
thus  circumftanced,  the  rays  P A,  P D,  which  flow  from  the  • 
point  P in  the  objedf,  on  the  fpeculum  AD,  will  be  re- 
fledfed towards  a focus  p,  where  an  image  op  q would  be 
formed,  if  the  rays  were  not  intercepted  by  the  convex 
fpeculum  a d;  and  the  point  p being  nearer  than  its  focus 
f,  the  rays  A a,  D d,  which  tend  or  converge  towards  it, 
will  be  refledfed  to  a focus  P,  where  the  laft  image,  0 P Q, 
will  be  formed,  to  be  viewed  through  the  eye-glafs  G,  by 
the  eye  at  I. 

This  microfcope,  though  far  from  being  executed  in  the 
belt  manner,  performed,  Dr.  Smith  fays,  nearly  as  well  as  the 
very  belt  refradting  microfcopes  ; fo  that  he  did  not  doubt, 
but  that  it  would  have  excelled  them,  if  it  had  been  exe- 
cuted properly.  Dr.  Smith’s  own  account  of  this  inftru- 
ment may  be  feen  in  his  Optics,  Remarks,  p.  94. 

Microscofe,  Solar,  called  alfo  the  camera  obfeura  micro- 
fcope, was  invented  by  Mr.  Lieberkuhn  in  1738  or  1739, 
and  is  compofed  of  a tube,  a looking-glafs,  a convex  le.ns, 
and  a Wilfon’s  microfcope.  The  tube  c {fg-  6.)  is  brafs 
near  two  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  in  a circular  collar  of 
mahogany,  with  a groove  on  its  periphery  on  the  outfide, 
denoted  by  2,  3,  and  connedled  by  a cat-gut  to  the  pulley 
4 on  the  upper  part ; which  turning  round  at  pleafure,  by 
the  pin  3 within,  in  a fquare  frame,  may  be  adjufted  eafily 
to  a hole  in  the  (hutter  of  a window,  by  the  ferews  1,1, 
in  fuch  a manner  that  no  light  can  oafs  into  the  room,  but 
through  the  aforefaid  tube  c.  Falfened  to  the  frame  by 
hinges,  on  the  fide  that  goes  without  the  window,  is  a 
looking-glafs  G,  which,  by  means  of  a jointed  brafs-wire, 
6,  7,  and  the  ferew  H 8,  coming  through  the  frame,  may 
be  moved  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  to  throw  the 
fun’s  rays  through  the  brafs  tube  into  the  darkened  room. 
The  end  of  the  brafs  tube  without  the  (hutter  has  a convex 
lens,  5,  to  colled!  the  rays,  thrown  on  it  by  the  glafs  G, 
and  bring  them  to  a focus  in  the  other  part,  where  D is  a 
tube  Aiding  in  and  out,  to  adjuft  the  objedt  to  a due  diftance 
from  the  focus ; and  to  the  end  G of  another  tube  F,  i3 
ferewed  one  of  Wilfon's  Ample  pocket  microfcopes,  con- 
taining the  objedf  to  be  magnified  in  a Aider ; and  by  the 
tube  F,  Aiding  on  the  fmall  end  E of  the  other  tube  D,  it 
is  brought  to  a true  focal  diftance. 

The  folar  microfcope  has  been  introduced  into  the  fmall 
and  portable,  as  well  as  the  large  camera  obfeura  ; and  if 
the  image  be  received  upon  a piece  of  half-ground  glafs, 
(haded  from  the  light  of  the  fun,  it  will  be  fufficiently 
vifibie.  M.  Liebeikuhn  made  co  .fiderable  improvements 
in  his  folar  microfcope,  particularly  in  adapting  it  to  the 
view  of  opaque  objedfs  ; and  M.  jFpinus,  Nov.  Com.  Petrop. 
vol.  ix.  p.  326,  has  contrived, , by  throwing  the  light  upon 
the  torelide  of  any  objedt,  before  it  is  tranfmitted  through 
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tHe  objedt  Tens,  to  reprefent  with  equal  advantage  all  kinds 
of  objedls  by  it.  In  this  improvement,  the  body  of  the 
common  folar  microfcope  is  retained,  and  only  an  addition 
made  of  two  brafs  plates,  C A and  BA  (Jig*  7.)  joined 
by  a hinge,  a-d  kept  at  a proper  diftance  by  a fcrew.  A 
fedtion  of  thefe  plates,  and  of  all  the  neceflary  parts  of  the 
inftrument,  may  be  feen  in  Jig . 8,  where  c,  a,  reprefent 
rays  of  the  fun  converging  from  the  illuminating  lens,  and 
falling  upon  the  mirror  db , which  is  fixed  to  the  nearer  of 
the  brafs  plates.  From  this  they  are  thrown  upon  the  ob- 
jedt  at  e f,  and  thence  are  tranfmitted  through  the  objedl  lens 
at  K,  and  a perforation  in  the  farther  plate,  upon  a fereen, 
as  ufual.  The  ufe  of  the  fcrew  n is  to  vary  the  diftance  of 
the  two  plates,  and  thereby  to  adjull  the  mirror  to  the  ob- 
jedt with  the  greatelt  exadtnefs.  A very  confiderable  im- 
provement may  be  made  in  the  folar  microfcope,  by  fubfti- 
tuting  Ramfden’s  achromatic  eye-piece  inftead  of  the  con- 
vex objedt-lens.  For  M.  Euler’s  method  of  introducing 
vifion  by  refledted  light  into  this  microfcope,  fee  Magic 
lantern. 

An  improved  folar  microfcope,  as  ufed  with  the  improved 
Angle  microfcope,  with  teeth  and  pinions,  is  exhibited  in 
Plate  XV.  figs . 1,  2,  and  3.  The  former  figure  reprefents  the 
whole  form  of  the  fingle  microfcope;  the  parts  of  which  are  as 
follows ; A B C D the  external  tube  ; GHI  K the  internal 
moveable  one ; QM  part  of  another  tube  within  the  lalt, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  a plate  of  brafs  hollowed  in 
the  middle,  for  receiving  the  glafs  tubes ; there  is  alfo  a 
moveable  flat  plate,  between  which,  and.  the  fixed  end  of 
the  fecond  tube,  the  ivory  Aiders  are  to  be  placed.  L,  a 
part  of  the  microfcope,  containing  a wire  fpiral  fpring, 
keeping  the  tube  Q M with  its  plates  firm  againft  the  fixed 
part  I K of  the  fecond  tube. 

E F is  the  fmall  rack-work  of  teeth  and  pinion,  by  which 
the  tube  I G is  moved  gradually  to  or  from  the  end  A B, 
for  adjufting  the  objedls  exadtly  to  the  focus  of  different 
lengths.  N O is  a brafs  Aider,  with  fix  magnifiers 4 any 
one  of  which  may  eafily  be  placed  before  the  objedl.  It  is 
known  when  either  of  the  glairs  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
eye-hole,  by  a fmall  fpring  falling  into  a notch  in  the  fide 
of  the  Aider,  made  againft  each  of  the  glafies.  Thofe 
parts  of  the  apparatus  before  deferibed,  m.  iron-fliders, 
with  holder,  glafs  tubes,  forceps,  Lieberkhuns,  buttons,  See. 
See.  are  made  ufe  of  to  this  microfcope.  G H is  a brafs 
cell,  which  holds  an  illuminating  glafs  for  converging  the  fun’s 
beams,  or  the  light  of  a candle  llrongly  upon  the  objedls. 
The  aperture  of  the  glafs  is  made  greater  or  lefs.  by  two 
circular  pieces  of  brafs,  with  holes  of  different  fizes,  that 
are  ferewed  feparately  over  the  faid  lens.  But  at  times,  ob- 
jedts appear  bed,  when  the  microfcope  is  held  up  to  the 
common  light  only,  without  this  glafs.  It  is  alfo  taken 
away  when  the  microfcope  is  applied  to  the  apparatus  now 
to  be  deferibed. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  apparatus,  with  the  fingle  micro- 
fcope ferewed  to  it,  which  conftitutes  the  folar  microfcope. 
A B is  the  inner  moveable  tube,  to  which  the  fingle  micro- 
fcope is  ferewed.  C D is  the  external  tube,  containing  a 
condenfing  convex  glafs  at  the  end  D,  and  is  ferewed  into 
the  plate  E F,  which  is  cut  with  teeth  at  its  circumference, 
and  moved  by  the  pinion  I,  that  is  fixed  with  the  plate 
G H.  This  plate  is  ferewed  fall  againft.  the  window-fhutter, 
or  board  fitted  to  a convenient  window  of  a darkened  room, 
when  the  inftrument  is  ufed.*  K L is  a long  frame,  fixed 
to  the  circular  plate  E F ; containing  a looking-glafs  or 
mirror  for  refledting  the  folar  rays  through  the  lens  in  the 
body  of  the  tube  D.  O is  a brafs  milled  head,  fattened  to 
a worm  or  endlefs  fcrew ; which  on  the  outfide  turns  a 


fmall  wheel,  bf  which  the  refledling  mirror  M is  moved  up- 
wards or  downwards. 

In  ufing  this  microfcope,  the  fquare  frame  G H is  firil 
to  be  ferewed  to  the  window-fhutter,  and  the  room  well  - 
darkened  : which  is  bed  done  by  cutting  a round  hole  of 
the  fize  of  the  moveable  plate  E F,  that  carries  the  refledtor, 
in  the  window-lhutter  or  board ; and  by  means  of  two 
brafs  nuts  a,  a,  let  into  the  (flutter  to  receive  the  ferews 
P,  P,  when  placed  through-.the  holes  in  the  fquare  frame  G H, 
at  the  two  holes  Q,  Q ; which  will  firmly  fallen  the  micro- 
fcope to  the  fhutter,  and  is  eafily  taken  away  by  only  un- 
ferewing  the  ferews  P,  P. 

A white  paper  fereen,  or  white  cloth  to  receive  the 
images,  is  to  be  placed  feveral  feet  diftant  from  the  window  : 
which  will  make  the  reprefentations  the  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diftance.  The  .ufual  diftances  are  from  fix 
to  1 6 feet. 

The  frame  K L,  with  its  mirror  M,  is  to  be  moved  by 
turning  the  pinion  I,  one  way  or  the  other,  till  the  beams 
of  the  fun’s  light  come  through  the  hole  into  the  room ; 
then,  by  turning  of  the  worm  at  O,  the  mirror  muft  be 
raifed  or  deprefied,  till  the  rays  become  perfedlly  horizontal, 
and  go  ilraight  acrofs  the  room  to  the  fereen.  The  tube 
C D,  with  its  lens  at  D,  is  now  to  be  ferewed  into  the  hole 
of  the  circular  plate  E F ; by  this  glafs  the  rays  will  be 
converged  to  a focus ; and  from  thence  proceed  diverging 
to  the  fereen,  and  there  make  a large  circle  of  light.  The 
fingle  microfcope,  (fig.  1.)  is  to  be  ferewed  on  to  the 
end  A B (fig.  2.)  ot  the  inner  tube;  and  the  Aider  NO, 
with  either  of  the  lenfes  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6,  in  the 
centre  of  the  hole  at  the  end  A B.  This  will  occafion  a 
circle  of  light  upon  the  fereen  much  larger  than  before. 

I he  Aider  or  glafs  tube,  with  the  objects  to  be  viewed,  is 
to  be  placed  between  the  plates  at  I K againft  the  fmall  * 
magnifier,  and  moved  at  pleafure.  By  Aiifting  the  tube 
A B in  or  out,  you  may  place  the  objedl  in  fuch  a part  of 
the  condenfed  rays  as  ftiall  be  fufficient  to  illuminate  it,  and 
not  fcorch  or  burn  it ; which  will  generally  require  the  glafs 
to  be  about  one  inch  diftant  from  the  focus.  It  now  remains 
only  to  adj'ufl  the  objedl,  or  to  bring  it  fo  near  to  the  mag- 
nifier that  its  image  formed  upon  the  fereen  fl-iall  be  the  mod 
diHintl  or  perfect : and  it  is  effedted  by  gently  turning  the  - 
pinion  F,  (jig.  1.)  a fmall  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 

If  the  object  be  rather  large  in  fize,  the  leaft  magnifiers  are 
generally  ufed,  and  vice  verfa. 

N 1.  is  the  greateft  magnifier,  and  N"  6.  the  lead,  in  the 
brafs  Aider  N O.  But,  if  defired,  fingle  lenfes  of  greater 
magnifying  powers  are  made  ; and  they  are  applied,  by  be- 
ing ferewed  to  the  end  AB,  (fig.  i.J  and  the  brafs  Aider 
N O is  then  taken  away. 

The  fame  objedl  may  be  variouAy  magnified,  by  the  lenfes 
feverally  applied  to  it ; and  the  degree  of  magnifying  power 
is  eafily  known  by  this  rule  : As  the  diftance  of  the  object  is  to  ■ 
that  of  its  image  from  the  magnifier  ; Jo  is  the  length  or  breadth 
of  the  objeU  to  that  of  the  image. 

Inftead  of  the  brafs  Aiders  with  the  lenfes  N,  O,  there 
is  fometimes  ferewed  a lens  of  a large  fize,  and  longer  focal 
diftance  : the  inftrument  is  then  converted  into  a me^ala* 
fcope ; and  is  adapted  for  viewing  the  larger  kind  of  objedts  - 
contained  in  larger  Aiders,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  at  R ( fig.  3.) 
And,  in  the  fame  manner,  fmall  objects  of  entertainment, 
painted  upon  glafs  like  the  Aiders  of  a magic  lanthorn,  are 
much  magnified,  and  reprefented  upon  the  fame  fereen. 

The  luctrnal  microfcope  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  mounted  to  > 
view  opaque  objedls,  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  4.  A B C D is 
a large  mahogany  pyramidal  box,  which  forms  the  body  of 
the  microfcope ; if  is  fupported  firmly  on  the  brafs  pillar 
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F'G,  by  means  of  the  focket  H and  the  curved  piece 
IK. 

L M N is  a guide  for  the  eye,  in  order  to  direft  it  in  the 
axis  of  the  lenfes  ; it  confiftsof  two  brafs  tubes,  one  Aiding 
within  the  other,  and  a vertical  flat  piece,  at  tire  top  of 
which  is  the  hole  for  the  eye.  The  outer  tube  is  feen  at 
M N,  the  vertical  piece  is  reprefemed  at  L M.  The  inner 
tube  may  be  pulled  out  or  puftted  in,  to  adjuft  it  to  the 
focus  of  the  glafles.  The  vertical  piece  may  be  raifed  or 
depreffed,  that  the  hole,  through  which  the  objeft  is  to  be 
viewed,  may  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  ; 
it  is  fixed  by  a milled  fcrew  at  M,  which  could  not  be 
fhewn  in  this  figure.  • 

At  N is  a dove-tailed  piece  of  brafs,  made  to  receive  the 
dove-tail  at  the  end'  of  the  tubes  M.  N,  by  which  i:  is  af- 
fixed to  the  woodefi  box  A B C D E.  The  tubes  M,  N, 
may  be  removed  from  this  box  occafionally,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  packing  it  up  in  a lefs  compafs. 

O P,  a fmall  tube  which  carries  the  magnifiers. 

0,  one  of  the  magnifiers;  it  is  fcrewed  into  the  end  of  a 
tube,  which  Aides  within  the  tube  P ; the  tube  P may  be 
•unfcrewed  occafionally  from  the  wooden  body. 

Q R ST  V X,  a long  fquare  bar,  which  paffes  through  the 
fockets  Y,  Z,  and  carries  the  ftage  or  frame  that  holds  the 
objefts  ; this  bar  may  be  moved  backward  or  forward,  in 
order  to  adjuft  it  to  the  focus  by  means  of  the  pinion  which 
is  at  a. 

1 , a handle  furniflied  with  an  univerfal  joint,  for  more 
conveniently  turning  the  pinion.  When  the  handle  is  re- 
moved, the  nut  {Jig-  5.)  may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead. 

d e,  a brafs  bar,  to  fupport  the  curved  piece  IC  I,  and 
keep  the  body  A B firm  and  ftecdy. 

fghi , the  ftage  for  opaque  objefts:  it  fits  upon  the 
bar  Q R S T by  means  of  the  focket  b /',  and  is  brought 
nearer  to  or  removed  farther  from  the  magnifying  lens  by 
turning  the  pinion  a : the  objefts  are  placed  in  the  front  fide 
of  the  ftage  (which  cannot  be  feen  in  this  figure)  between 
four  fmall  brafs  plates:  the  edges  of  two  of  thefe  are  feen 
at  kl.  The  two  upper  pieces  of  brafs  are  moveable  ; they 
are  fixed  to  a plate,  which  is  afted  on  by  a fpiral  fpring, 
that  preffes  them  down,  and  confines  the  Aider  with  the  ob- 
jefts : this  plate,  and  the  two  upper  pieces  of  brafs,  are 
lifted  up  by  the  fmall  nut  m. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  ftage,  there  is  a femicircular 
lump  of  glafs  71,  which  is  defigned  to  receive  the  light  from 
the  lamp  {jig.  29.),  and  to  colleft  and  throw  it  on  the  con- 
cave mirror  0,  whence  it  is  to  be  reflefted  on  the  objeft. 

The  upper  part  fgrs  ( fg . 4.)  of  the  opaque  ftage 
takes  out,  that  the  ftage  for  tranfparent  objefts  may  be  in- 
ferted  in  its  place. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  the  ftage  for  tranfparent  objefts  ; the 
two  legs  5 and  6 fit  into  the  top  of  the  under  part  r s hi 
of  the  ftage  for  ODaque  objefts ; 7 is  the  part  which  con- 
fines or  holds  the  Aiders,  and  through  which  they  are  to  be 
moved;  9 and  10  a brafs  tube,  which  contains  the  lenfes 
for  condenling  the  light,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  objeft : 
there  is  a fecond  tube  within  that,  marked  9 and  10,  which 
may  be  placed  at  different  diftances  from  the  objeft  by  the 
pin  11. 

When  this  ftage  is  ufed  as  a Angle  microfcope,  without 
any  reference  to  thelucernal,  the  magnifiers,  or  objeft  lenfes, 
are  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  hole  12,  and  to  be  adjufted  to  a 
proper  focus  by  the  nut  13. 

N.  B.  At  the  end  A B {Jig.  4 ) of  the  wooden  body 
■there  is  a Aider,  which  is  reprefented  as  partly  drawn  out 
at  A : when  quite  taken  out,  three  grooves  will  be  per- 
ceived; one  of  which  contains  3.  board  that  forms  the  end 


of  the  box  ; the  next  contains  a frame  with  a greved  glafs; 
and  the  third,  or  that  fartheft  from  the  end  A B,  two  large 

convex  lenfes. 

In  the  ufe  of  this  microfcope  for  examining  opaque  ob- 
jects, take  out  the  wooden  Aider  A {jig.  4.),  then  lift  out 
the  cover  and  the  grey  glafs  from  their  refpeftive  grooves 

under  the  Aider  A. 

Put  the  end  N of  the  guide  for  the  eye  L M N into  its 
place,  fo  that  it  may  fland  in  the  pofition  which  is  repre- 
fented in  this  figure. 

Place  the  focket,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  opaque 
ftage,  on  the  bar  0 X T,  fo  that  the  concave  mirror  0 may 
be  next  the  end  D E of  the  wooden  body. 

Screw  the  tubes  P,  O,  into  the  end  D E.  The  mag- 
nifier you  intend  to  ufe  is  to  be  fcrewed  on  the  end  O of 
thefe  tubes. 

The  handle  G l,  or  the  milled  nut  {Jig.  $.),  muft  be 
placed  on  the  fquare  end  of  the  pinion  a. 

Place  the  lamp  lighted  before  the  glafs  lump  n,  and  the 
objeft  you  intend  to  examine  between  the  fpring-plates  of 
the  ftage;  and  the  inftrument  is  ready  for  ufe. 

In  all  microfcope*  there  are  two  circumftances,  which 
muft  be  particularly  attended  to  : firft,  the  modification  of 
the  light,  or  the  proper  quantity  to  iliuminate  the  objeft  ; 
fecondly,  the  adjuftment  of  the  inftrument  to  the  focus  of 
the  glafles  and  eye  of  the  oblerver.  In  the  ufe  of  the  lucer- 
nal  microfcope  there  is  a third  circumftancc,  which  is,  the 
regulation  of  the  guide  for  the  eye. 

1.  To  throw  the  light  upon  the  objeft.  The  flame  of 
the  lamp  is  to  be  placed  rather  below  the  centre  of  the 
glafs  lump  n,  and  as  near  it  as  pofiible ; the  concave  mirror 
0 muit  be  fo  inclined  and  turned  as  to  receive  the  light  from 
the  glafs  lump,  and  reflect  it  thence  upon  the  objeft  : the 
bell  fituation  of  the  concave  mirror  and  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  depends  on  a combination  of  circumftances,  which  a 
little  praftice  will  difcover. 

2.  To  regulate  the  guide  for  the  eye,  or  to  place  the 
centre  of  the  eye-piece  L fo  that  it  may  coincide  with  the 
focal  point  of  the  lenfes  and  the  axis  of  vifion  : Lengthen 
and  Aiarten  the  tubes  M,  N,  by  drawing  out  or  puftnng  in 
the  inner  tube,  and  railing  or  deprefling  the  eye-piece  M L, 
till  you  find  the  large  lens  (which  is  placed  at  the  end  A B 
of  the  wooden  body)  filled  by  an  uniform  field  of  light, 
without  any  prifmatic  colours  round  the  edge;  for  till  this 
piece  is  properly  fixed,  the  circle  of  light  will  be  very'ftriall, 
and  only  occupy  a part  of  the  lens  : the  eye  muft  be  kept  at 
the  centre  of  the  eye-piece  L,  during  the  whole  of  the  ope- 
ration ; which  may  be  rendered  fomewhat  eafier  to  the  ob- 
ferver, on  the  firft  ufe  of  the  inftrument,  if  he  hold  a piece 
of  white  paper  parallel  to  the  large  lens,  removing  it  from 
or  bringing  it  nearer  to  them  till  he  find  the  place,  where 
a lucid  circle,  which  he  will  perceive  on  the  paper,  is 
brightell  and  mod  diftinft ; then  he  is  to  fix  the  centre  of 
the  eye-piece  to  coincide  with  that  fpot ; after  which  a very 
fmall  adjuftment  will  fet  it  perfeftly  right. 

3.  To  adjuft  the  lenfes  to  their  focal  diftance.  This  is 
effefted  by  turning  the  pinion  a,  the  eye  being  at  the  fame 
time  at  the  eye-piece  L.  The  grey  glafs  is  often  placed  be- 
fore the  large  lenfes,  while  regulating  the  guide  for  the  eye, 
and  adjufting  for  the  focal  diftance. 

If  the  obferver  in  the  procefs  of  his  examination  of  an 
objeft,  advance  rapidly  from  a fhallow  to  a deep  magnifier, 
he  will  fave  himfelf  fome  labour  by  pulling  out  the  internal 
tube  at  O. 

The  upper  part  Jgrs  of  the  ftage  is  to  be  raifed  or 
lowered  occafionally,  in  order  to  make  the  centre  of  the 
objeft  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  lens  at  0. 
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'To  delineate  objedls,  the  grey  glafs  muft  be  placed  be- 
fore the  large  lenfes  ; the  pidlure  of  the  objedl  will  be 
formed  on  this  glafs,  and  the  outline  may  be  accurately 
taken  by  going  over  the  picture  with  a pencil. 

Tite  opaque  part  may  be  ufed  in  the  day-time  without  a 
lamp,  provided  the  large  lenfes  at  A B are  fcreened  from 
the  light. 

To  ufe  the  Lucernal  Microfcope  in  the  Examination  of  tran- 
fparent  Objefls. — The  inllrument  is  to  remain  as  before  : the 
upper  part  f gs  of  the  opaque  ftage  mull  be  removed,  and 
the  flage  for  traufparent  objects,  reprelented  at  fg.  6,  put  in 
its  place  ; the  end  9 to  to  be  next  the  lamp. 

Place  the  greyed  glafs  in  its  groove  at  the  end  A B,  and 
the  objedls  in  the  Aider-holder  at  the  front  of  the  itage ; 
then  tranfmit  as  llrong  a light  as  you  are  able  on  the 
objedl,  which  you  will  eafily  do  by  railing  or  lowering  the 
lamp. 

The  objedl  will  be  beautifully  depidled  on  the  grey  glafs  : 
it  muft  be  regulated  to  the  focus  of  the  magnifier,  by  turn- 
ing the  pinion  a. 

The  objedl  may  be  viewed  either  with  or  without  the 
guide  for  the  eye.  A Angle  obferver  will  fee  an  objedl  to 
the  greateft  advantage  by  ufing  this  guide,  which  is  to  be 
adjufted,  as  we  have  deferibed  above.  If  two  or  three 
wilh  to  examine  the  objedl  at  the  fame  time,  the  guide  for 
the  eye  muft  be  laid  atide. 

Take  the  large  lens  out  of  the  groove,  and  receive  the 
image  on  the  grey  glafs  ■,  in  this  cafe,  the  guide  for  the  eye  is 
of  no  ufe  : if  the  grey  glafs  be  taken  away,  the  image  of 
the  objedl  may  be  received  on  a paper  fereen. 

Take  out  the  grey  glafs,  replace  the  large  lenfes,  and  ufe 
the  guide  for  the  eye  ; attend  to  the  foregoing  diredlions, 
and  adjuft  the  objedt  to  its  proper  focus.  You  will  then  fee 
the  objedl  in  a blaze  of  light  almoll  too  great  for  the  eye,  a 
circumtlance  that  will  be  found  very  ufeful  in  the  examination 
of  particular  objedls.  The  edges  of  the  objedl  in  this  mode 
will  be  fomewbat  coloured : but  as  it  is  only  ufed  in  this 
full  light  for  occaiional  purpofes,  it  has  been  thought  better 
to  leave  this  fmall  imperfedlion,  than,  by  remedying  it,  to 
facrifice  greater  advantages  ; the  more  fo,  as  this  fault  is  ea- 
iily  corredtcd,  and  a new  and  interefting  view  of  the  objedl 
is  obtained,  by  turning  the  inllrument  out  of  the  diredl  rays 
of  light,  and  permitting  them  to  pal’s  through  only  in  an 
oblique  direction,  by  which  the  upper  furface  is  in  fome  de- 
gree illuminated,  and  the  objedl  is  feen  partly  as  opaque, 
partly  as  traufparent.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that 
the  tranfparent  objedls  might  be  placed  between  the  Aider- 
holders  of  the  Rage  for  opaque  objedls,  and  then  be  examin- 
ed as  if  opaque. 

Some  tranfparent  objedls  appear  to  the  greateft  advantage 
when  the  lens  at  910  is  taken  away  ; as,  by  giving  too 
great  a quantity  of  light,  it  renders  the  edges  lefs  Aiarp. 

The  variety  of  views  which  may  be  taken  of  every  objedl, 
bv  means  of  the  improved  lucernal  microfcope,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  great  ufe  to  an  accurate  obferver  : it  will  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  or  conftrming  his  difeoveries, 
and  lnveftigatuig  thofe  parts  in  one  mode  which  are  invifible 
in  another. 

To  throw  the  Image  of  tranfparent  Objects  on  a Screen,  as  in  the 
Solar  Microfcope. — It  has  been  long  a microfcopical  defidera- 
tum,  to  have  an  inllrument  by  ’which  the  image  of  tranfpa- 
rent objedls  might  be  thrown  on  a fereen,  as  in  the  common 
folar  microfcope  : and  this  not  only  becaufe  the  fun  is  fo  un- 
certain in  this  climate,  and  the  ufe  of  the  folar  microfcope 
requires  confinement  in  the  fineft  part  of  tho  day,  when  time 
feldom  hangs  heavy  on  the  mind  ; but  as  it  aifo  affords  an 
increafe  of  pleafure,  by  difplaying  its  wonders  to  feveral 


perfons  at  the  fame  inllant,  without  the  Ieaft  fatigue  to  the 
eye.  This  purpofe  is  now  effedtually  anfwered,  by  affixing 
the  tranfparent  ftage  of  the  lucernal  to  a lanthorn,  with  one 
of  Argand’s  lamps. — The  lamp  is  placed  within  the  lan- 
thorn, and  the  end  9 10  of  the  tranfparent  ftage  is  ferewed 
into  a female  ferew,  which  is  rivetted  in  the  Aiding  part  of 
the  front  of  the  lanthorn  ; the  magnifying  lenfes  are  to  be 
ferewed  into  the  hole  reprefented  at  12,  and  they  are  ad- 
jutted  by  turning  the  milled  nut.  The  quantity  of  light  is 
to  be  regulated  by  raffing  and  lowering  the  Aiding  plate  or  the 
lamp. 

Apparatus  which  vfually  accompanies  the  improved  Lucernal 
Microjcope. — The  ftage  tor  opaque  objedls,  with  its  femicir- 
cular  lump  of  glafs,  and  concave  mirror.  The  ftage  for 
tranfparent  objedls,  which  Ats  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
going ila^e.  The  Aiding  tube,  to  which  the  magnifiers  are 
to  be  affixed  : one  end  of  thefe  is  to  be  ferewed  on  the  end 
D of  the  wooden  body  ; the  magnifier  in  ufe  is  to  be  ferewed 
to  the  other  end  of  the  inner  tube.  There  are  eight  mag- 
nifying lenfes,  fo  conllrudled,  that  they  may  be  combined 
together,  and  thus  produce  a very  great  variety  of  magnify- 
ing powers.  A fifh-pan,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  at  Elate  XIV , 
fg.  8.  A fteel  wire,  with  a pair  of  nippers  at  one  end,  and 
a fmall  cylinder  of  ivory  at  the  other.  (Plate  XIV.  fg.  7.) 
A Aider  of  brafs,  containing  a Aat  glafs  Aider,  and  a brafs 
Aider,  into  which  are  fitted  fome  fmall  concave  glaffes.  A 
pair  of  forceps.  Six  large,  and  fix  fmall  ivory  Aiders,  with 
tranfparent  objedls.  Fourteen  wooden  Aiders,  with  four 
opaque  objedls  in  each  Aider  ; and  two  fpare  Aiders.  Some 
capillary  tubes  for  viewing  fmall  animalcula.  One  of  the 
improved  Argand  lamps,  which  are  the  moll  fuitable  for 
microfcopic  purpofes,  either  with  this  or  any  other  inftru- 
ment,  on  account  of  the  clearnefs,  intenfity,  and  fteadinefs 
of  the  light.  A defeription  of  its  ftrudlure  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Lamp. 

The  Microfcope  for  opaque  objefls  was  alfo  invented  by  M. 
Lieberkubn  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and  re- 
medies the  inconvenience  of  having  the  dark  fide  of  an  ob- 
jc&  next  the  eye  ; for  by  means  of  a concave  fpeculum  of 
lilver,  highly  polilhed,  in  whofe  centre  a magnifying  lens  is 
placed,  the  objedl  is  fo  ltrongly  illuminated,  that  it  may  be 
examined  with  eafe.  A convenient  apparatus  of  this  kind, 
with  four  different  fpeculums  and  magnifiers  of  different 
powers,  was  brought  to  perfedlion  by  Mr.  Cuff.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N 458.  $ 9. 

The  feveral  parts  of  this  inllrument,  made  either  of  brafs 
or  lilver,  are  as  fellows  : 

Through  the  firft  fide  A ( Plate  XV.  fg.  7.)  pafles  a fine 
ferew  B,  the  other  end  of  which  is  failened  tothe  moveable  fide 
C. — D is  a nut  adapted  to  the  faid  ferew,  by  the  turning  of 

which  the  two  fides  A,  C,  are  gradually  brought  together. 

E is  a fpring  of  fteel,  that  feparales  the  faid  two  fides  when 
the  nut  is  ur.fcrewed. — F,  a piece  of  brafs  turning  round  in  a 
focket,  whence  proceeds  a Imall  fpring  tube  moving  upon  a 
rivet,  through  which  tube  there  runs  a fteel  wire,  one  end  of 
which  terminates  in  a Aiarp  point  G,  and  the  other  hath  a 
pair  of  plyers,  H,  failened  to  it.  — The  point  and  plyers  are 
to  thruft  into  or  take  up  and  hold  any  infedl  or  objedl : and 
either  of  them  may  be  turned  up.’.ards,  as  luits  your  pur- 
pofe bell.  — I,  a ring  ot  brafs  with  a female  ferew  within  it, 
mounted  cn  an  upright  piece  of  the  fame  metal,  which  turns 
round  on  a rivet,  that  it  may  be  fet  at  a due  diltance  when 
the  leall  magnifiers  a_e  employed — This  ring'  receives  the 
ferews  of  all  the  magnifiers. — K,  a concave  fpeculum  of 
filver,  polilhed  as  bright  as  poffiblc,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a double  convex  lens  is  placed,  with  a proper  aperture  to 
look  through  it.  On  the  back  of  this  fpeculum  a male- 

ferew, 
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fcrew,  L,  is  made  fit  to  the  brafs  ring  I to  fcrew  into 
the  faid  ring  at  pleafure. 

There  are  four  of  thefe  concave  fpecula,  of  different 
depths,  adapted  to  four  glaffes  of_  different  magnifying 
powers,  to  be  ufed  as  objedts  to  be  examined  may  re- 
quire. The  greateft  magnifiers  are  known  by  having  the 
lead  apertures.  M,  a round  objedt-plate,  one  fide  white  and 
the  other  black,  intended  to  render  objedts  the  more  vifible, 
by  placing  them,  if  black  upon  the  white,  and  if  white  on 
the  black  fide.  A fleel  fpring  N turns  down  on  each  fide  to 
make  any  objedt  fail  ; and  ifluing  from  the  objedt-plate  is  a 
hollow  pipe,  to  fcrew  it  on  the  needle’s  point  G.  — O,  a 
fmall  box  of  brafs,  with  a glafs  on  each  fide,  contrived  to 
confine  any  living  object,  in  order  to  examine  it : this  alfo 
has  a pipe  to  fcrew  upon  the  end  of  the  needle  G. — P,  a 
turned  handle  of  wood,  to  fcrew  into  the  inftrument  when 
it  is  made  ufe  of.  — A pair  of  brafs  plyers  accompanies  this 
inftrument  to  take  up  any  objedt,  or  manage  it  with  conve- 
niency:  and  a foft  hair  brufli,  to  clean  the  glaffes  or  fpecula, 
or  apply  a drop  of  any  liquid  to  the  tfinglafsof  the  box  O,  in 

order  to  view  the  animalcules Alfo,  a fmall  ivory  box  for 

ifinglaffes,to  be  placed,  when  wanted, in  the  fmall  brafs  box  O. 

When  you  would  view  any  objedt,  fcrew  the  fpeculum, 
with  the  magnifier  you  think  belt  to  ufe,  into  the  brafs 
ring  Id  Place  your  objedt  either  on  the  needle  G,  in  the 
pivers  H,  on  the  objedt-plate  M,  or  in  the  brafs  hollow  box  O, 
as  may  be  mod  convenient,  according  to  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  it : then  holding  up  your  inftrument  by  the  handle 
P,  look  againft  the  light,  through  the  magnifying  lens,  and 
by  means  of  the  nut  D,  together  with  the  motion  of  the 
needle,  by  managing  its  lower  end  the  objedt  may  be  turned 
about,  raifed,  or  deprefTed,  brought  nearer  the  glafs,  or 
put  farther  from  it,  till  you  hit  the  true  focal  diftance,  and 
the  light  be  feen  refledted  from  the  fpeculum  ftrongly  upon 
the  objedt : by  which  means  it  will  be  (hewn  in  a manner 
furprifingly  diltindt  and  clear.  And  for  this  purpofe  the 
light  of  the  fky,  or  of  a candle,  will  anfwer  to  your  fatif- 
fadtion. 

This  microfcope  is  principally  intended  for  opaque  objedts, 
but  tranfparent  ones  may  alfo  be  viewed  by  it  : obferving 
oti'y,  that  when  fuch  come  under  examination,  it  will  not 
always  be  proper  to  throw  on  them  the  light  refledted  from 
the  fpeculum : for  the  light  tranfmitted  through  them, 
meeting  the  refledted  light,  may,  together,  produce  too 
great  a glare.  A little  pradtice  will  teach  how  to  regulate 
both  thefe  lights  to  good  advantage.  For  an  account  of 
microfcopes  attached  to  aftronomical  inflruments,  and  de- 
signed for  aflifling  the  obferver  to  read  off  minute  divifions ; 
fee  Circle- 

MICROSCOPIC  Objects.  All  things  too  minute  to 
be  viewed  diftindtly  by  the  naked  eye,  are  proper  objedts 
for  the  microfcope.  Dr.  Hooke  has  diftinguilhed  them  to 
be  exceeding  fmall  bodies,  exceeding  fmall  pores,  or  exceed- 
ing fmall  motions. 

Exceeding  fmall  bodies  mud  either  be  the  parts  of  larger 
bodies,  or  things,  the  whole  of  which  is  exceedingly  mi- 
nute, fuch  as  fmall  feeds,  infedts,  falts,  fands,  &c. 

Exceeding  fmall  pores  are  the  interlaces  between  the 
folid  parts  of  bodies,  as  in  Hones,  minerals,  Ihells,  &c.  or 
the  mouths  of  minute  veffels  in  vegetables,  or  the  pores  in 
the  Ikin,  bones,  and  other  parts  of  animals. 

Exceeding  fmall  motions  are  the  movements  of  the  feveral 
parts  or  members  of  minute  animals,  or  the  motion  of  the 
fluids,  contained  in  either  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.  Un- 
der one  or  other  of  thefe  three  heads,  almolt  every  thing 
about  us  affords  us  matter  of  obfervation,  and  may  conduce 
both  to  our  amufement  and  inltrudtion. 


An  examination  of  thefe  objedts,  however,  fo  as  to  dif- 
cover  truth,  requires  a great  deal  of  attention,  care,  and 
patience,  with  fome  fkill  and  dexterity,  to  be  acquired 
chiefly  by  pradtice,  in  the  preparing,  managing,  and  applying 
them  to  the  microfcope. 

Whatever  objedt  offers  itfelf  as  the  fubject  of  our  exa- 
mination, the  lize,  contexture,  and  nature  of  it,  are  firll 
to  be  coniidered,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  fuch  glaffes,  and 
in  fuch  a manner  as  may  (hew  it  belt.  The  firll  llcp  Ihould 
always  be  to  view  the  whole  together,  with  fuch  a mag- 
nifier as  can  take  it  in  all  at  once,  and  after  this  the  feveral 
parts  of  it  may  the  more  fitly  be  examined,  whether  re- 
maining on  the  objedt,  or  feparated  from  it.  The  fmaller 
the  parts  are  which  are  to  be  examined,  the  more  powerful 
Ihould  he  the  magnifiers  employed ; the  tranff^irency  or 
opacity  of  the  objett  mult  alfo  be  confidered,  and  the  glaffes 
employed  accordingly  fuited  to  it  ; for  a tranfparent  ob- 
jedt will  bear  a much  greater  magnifier  than  one  which  is 
opaque,  fince  the  nearnefs  that  a glafs  mult  be  placed  at,  un- 
avoidably darkens  an  objedt  if  in  its  own  nature  opaque,  and 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  be  feen,  unlefs  by  the  help  of 
the  apparatus  contrived  for  that  purpofe,  which  has  a filver 
fpeculum.  Moll  objedts,  however,  become  tranfparent  by 
being  divided  into  extremely  thin  parts. 

The  nature  of  the  objedt  alfo,  whether  it  be  alive  or  dead, 
a folid  or  a fluid,  an  animal,  a vegetable,  or  a mineral  fub- 
llance,  mult  likewife  be  confidered,  and  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  it  attended  to,  that  we  may  apply  it  in  the  molt 
advantageous  manner.  If  it  be  a living  objedt,  care  mult 
be  taken  not  to  fqueeze  or  injure  it,  that  we  may  fee  it  in 
its  natural  (late  and  full  perfedtion.  If  it  be  a fluid,  and  that 
too  thick,  it  mult  be  diluted  with  water  ; and  if  too  thin, 
we  Ihould  let  fome  of  its  watery  parts  evaporate.  Some  fub- 
llances  are  fitted  for  obfervation  when  dry,  others  'when 
moiltened  ; fome  when  frefh,  and  others  after  they  have  been 
kept  fome  time. 

Light  is  the  next  thing  to  be  taken  care  of ; for  on  this 
the  truth  of  all  our  obfervations  depends  ; and  a very  little 
obfervation  will  Ihew  how  very  different  objedts  appear  in  one 
degree  of  it  to  what  they  do  in  another  : fo  that  every  new 
objedt  Ihould  be  viewed  in  all  degrees  of  light,  from  the 
greatell  glare  of  brightnefs  to  perfedt  obfeurity,  and  that  in 
all  pofitions  to  each  degree,  till  we  hit  upon  the  certain  form 
and  figure  of  it.  In  many  objedts  it  is  very  difficult  to  dif- 
tinguilh  between  a prominency  and  a depreffion,  a black  Sha- 
dow, and  a black  itain,  and  in  colour  between  a bright  re- 
fledtion  and  whitenefs.  The  eye  of  a.  fly,  in  one  kind  of 
light,  appears  like  a lattice  drilled  full  of  holes  ; in  the  fun- 
ffiine  like  a folid  fubltance,  covered  with  golden  nails  ; in 
one  pofition  like  a furface  covered  with  pyramids,  in  an- 
other with  cones,  and  in  others  with  Hill  different  ffiapes. 

The  degree  of  light  mull  always  be  fuited  to  the  objedt; 
if  that  be  dark,  it  mult  be  feen  in  a full  and  Strong  light, 
but  if  tranfparent,  the  light  Should  be  proportionably  weak; 
for  which  rcafon  there  is  a contrivance  both  in  the  fingle  and 
double  microfcope  to  cut  off  abundance  of  the  rays,  when 
fuch  tranfparent  objedts  are  to  be  examined  by  the  larged 
magnifiers.  The  light  of  a candle  for  many  objedts  ; and 
efpecially  for  fuch  as  are  very  bright  and  tranfparent,  and 
very  minute,  is  preferable  to  day-light ; for  others  a ferene 
day-light  is  belt ; but  fun-fhine  is  the  worlt  light  of  all,  for 
it  is  refledted  from  objedts  with  fo  much  glare,  and  exhibits 
fuch  gaudy  colours,  that  nothing  can  be  determined  from  it 
with  any  certainty.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  extended 
to  the  folar,  or  camera  obfeura  microfcope;  for  in  that  no- 
thing but  fun-fhine  can  do,  and  the  brighter  that  is,  the 
better;  but  io  that  way  we  do  not  fee  the  objedt  itfelf  oa 
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which  the  fun-fhine  is  caft,  but  only  the  image  or  (hadow  of 
it  exhibited  on  a fcreen  ; and  therefore  no  confufion  can  arife 
from  the  glaring  reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays  from  the  objedl 
to  the  eye,  which  is  the  cafe  in  other  microfcopcs.  But 
then  in  that  folar  way  we  mull:  red  contented  with  viewing 
the  true  form  and  fhape  of  an  objedl,  without  expecting  to 
find  its  natural  colour  ; fmce  no  fliadow  can  pofiibly  wear  the 
colour  of  the  body  it  reprefents. 

Mott  objeCts  require  alfo  fome  management,  in  order  to 
bring  them  properly  before  the  glafies.  If  they  are  flat 
and  tranfparent,  and  fuch  as  will  not  be  injured  by  preffure, 
the  belt  way  is  to  enclofe  them  in  Aiders  between  two  Muf- 
covy  talcs  or  ifinglafs.  In  this  way  the  feathers  of  butter- 
flies, the  feales  of  fiflies,  and  the  faring  of  flowers,  may  be 
very  conveniently  preferved,  as  alfo  the  parts  of  infeCts,  the 
whole  bodies  of  minute  ones,  and  a great  number  of  other 
things.  Thefe  are  to  be  kept  in  Aiders,  each  containing 
three,  four,  or  more  holes,  and  thefe  imift  not  be  filled  pro- 
mifeuoufly ; but  all  the  things  preferved  in  one  Aider  fliould 
be  fuch  as  require  one  and  the  fame  magnifying  power  to  view 
them,  that  there  may  not  be  a necefiity  of  changing  the 
g'.affes  for  every  objedl ; and  the  Aiders  fliould  be  marked 
with  the  number  of  the  magnifier  it  is  proper  to  be  viewed 
with.  In  placing  the  objects  in  the  Aiders,  it  is  always  pro- 
per to  have  a fmall  magnifier,  of  about  an  inch  focus,  in 
your  hand,  to  examine  and  adjuft  them  by,  before  they  are 
fixed  down  with  the  rings. 

Small  living  objedls,  fuch  as  lice,  fleas,  bugs,  mites,  mi- 
nute fpiders,  Sec.  may  be  placed  between' thefe  talcs  without 
injuring  them,  if  care  be  taken  to  lay  on  the  brafs  rings 
without  prefling  them  down,  and  they  will  remain  alive  many 
weeks  in  this  manner;  but  if  they  are  too  large  to  be  treated 
thus,  they  fliould  be  either  preferved  between  two  concave 
glaffes,  or  elfe  viewed  immediately,  by  holding  them  in  the 
pliers,  or  flicking  them  on  the  point  at  the  other  end  of  that 
inft-ument. 

If  fluids  come  under  examination,  to  difeover  the  animal- 
cules in  them,  a fmall  drop  is  to  be  taken  with  a hair-pencil; 
or  on  the  nib  of  a clean  pen,  and  placed  on  a plate  of  glafs ; 
and  if  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  thus  feen  diftindtly,  fome 
water  warmed,  by  holding  it  in  the  mouth,  mufl  be  added 
to  the  drop,  and  they  will  then  feparate,  and  be  feen  dif- 
tindtly. This  is  particularly  neceffary  in  viewing  the  animal- 
cules in  the  femen  mafculinum  of  all  crea'ures ; which,  though 
extremely  minute,  are  always  fo  numerous,  that  without 
this  caution  their  true  form  can  feldern  be  feen.  But  if 
we  are  to  fee  the  falts  in  a fluid,  the  contrary  method  mufl 
be  obferved,  and  the  plate  of  glafs  mufl  be  held  gently  over 
thefi-e,  till  part  of  the  liquor  is  evaporated. 

The  diffedtion  of  minute  animals,  as  lice,  fleas,  &:c.  re- 
quires patience  and  care  ; but  it  may  be  done  very  accurately 
by  means  of  a needle  and  a fine  lancet,  placing  the  creature 
in  a drop  of  water,  for  then  the  parts  will  readily  unfold 
themfelvee,  and  the  flomach,  guts,  &c.  be  very  diftindtly 
feen. 

Thefe  feem  the  beft  ways  of  preferving  tranfparent  ob- 
jects ; but  the  opaque  ones,  fuch  as  feeds,  woods,  See.  require 
a very  different  treatment,  and  are  beft  preferved  and  viewed 
in  the  following  manner. 

Cut  cards  into  fmall  flips  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  broad  ; wet  thefe  half  way  of  their  length 
in  gum-water,  and  with  that  fallen  on  feveral  pieces  of  the  ob- 
jedt,  and  as  the  fpots  of  cards  are  of  different  colours,  fuch 
fhould  be  chofen  for  every  objedl  as  are  the  moll  different 
from  its  own  colours.  Thefe  are  very  convenient  for  view- 
ing by  the  microfcope  made  for  opaque  objedls  with  the  £11- 
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vered  fpeculum  ; but  they  are  proper  for  any  microfcope 
t that  can  view  opaque  bodies. 

A fmall  box  fliould  be  contrived  for  thefe  flips,  with 
little  (hallow  holes  for  the  reception  of  each  ; and  this  is 
conveniently  done,  by  cutting  pieces  of  parte-board,  fuch  as 
the  covers  of  books  are  made  of,  to  the  lize  of  the  box,  fo 
that  they  will  juft  go  into  it,  and  then  cutting  holes  through 
them  with  a fmall  chiffel,  of  the  fhape  of  the  flips  of  card, 
thefe  pafte-boards  having  then  a paper  parted  over  their  bot- 
tom, are  cells  very  proper  for  the  reception  of  thefe  flips, 
which  may  be  taken  out  by  means  of  a pair  of  plyers,  and 
will  always  be  ready  for  ufe. 

Great  caution  is  to  be  ufed  in  forming  a judgment  on 
what  is  feen  by  the  microfcope,  if  the  objedls  are  extended 
or  contradled  by  force  or  drynefs. 

Nothing  can  be  determined  about  them,  without  making 
the  proper  allowances  ; and  different  lights  and  pofitions  wifi 
often  (hew  the  fame  objedl  as  very  different  from  itfelf. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  any  greater  magnifier  than  fuch  as 
is  capable  of  (hewing  the  objedl  in  view  diftindlly  ; and  the 
lefs  the  glafs  magnifies,  the  more  pleafantly  the  objedl  is  al- 
ways feen. 

The  colours  of  objedls  are  very  little  to  be  depended  on, 
as  feen  by  the  microfcope  ; for  their  feveral  component 
partie'es  being  by  this  means  removed  to  grea:  diftances  from 
one  another,  may  give  reflections  very  different  from  what 
they  would,  if  feen  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  motions  of  living  creatures  alfo,  or  of  the  fluids  con- 
tained in  their  bodies,  are  by  no  means  to  be  haftily  judged 
of,  from  what  we  fee  by  the  microfcope,  without  due  confi- 
deration  ; for  as  the  moving  body,  and  the  fpace  in  which 
it  moves,  are  magnified,  the  motion  mu  ft  be  fo  toa;  and 
therefore  that  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  feems  to  pafs 
through  the  veffels  of  fmall  animals  mud  be  judged  of  ac- 
cordingly. Suppofe,  for  inttance,  that  a horle  and  a moufe 
move  their  limbs  exadtly  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  horfe  runs 
a mile  while  the  mouie  runs  fifty  yards  ; though  the  num- 
ber of  Heps  are  the  fame  in  both,  the  motion  of  the  horfe 
mud  notwithftanding  be  allowed  the  fwifteft  ; and  the  motion 
of  a mite,  as  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  or  through  the  mi- 
crofcope, is  perhaps  not  lefs  different.  Baker’s  Microfcope, 
p.  52.  62.  Adams  on  the  Microfcope.  See  Animalcules 
and  Plates  of  Microscopic  Oljctts. 

MICROSTEMMA,  in  Potany,  from  pixpor,  Jrnall,  and 
a crown,  alluding  to  the  fort  of  coronet  which  ac- 
companies the  anthers. — Brown  Tr.  of  the  Wern.  Soc. 
v.  1.  25.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  45-9.— Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorts,  Linn.  Apocineee , 
Juff.  Afclepiadedt,  Brown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-(haped,  five-cleft.  Crown  of  the 
ftamens  of  one  leaf,  flefliy,  with  five  lobes,  alternate  with 
the  anthers,  which  are  without  any  membranous  point. 
Maffes  of  pollen  attached  laterally  by  the  middle,  lying  over 
the  rtigma,  which  is  pointlefs.  "Follicles  (lender,  fmooth. 
Seeds  comofe. 

1.  M.  luberofum.  Br. — Native  of  New  Holland,  within 
the  tropic.  A (mooth  upright  perennial  herbaceous  plant, 
with  a tuberous  root.  Stem  limple  in  the  lower  part,  and 
furnifned  with  minute  leaves  ; branched  above.  Leaves  op- 
poiite,  linear.  Umbels  lateral  and  terminal,  nearly  feffiie. 
Corolla  blackifh-purple,  bearded  at  the  infide. 

MICROTEA,  named  by  Profeffor  Swartz,  from  ^.ix^oT*?, 
fmallncfs,  on  account  of  the  parts  of  fructification  being  ex- 
tremely minute,  compared  with  others  of  its  natural  order. 
—Swartz  Prod.  53.  Iud.  Occ.  542.  Schreb.  797.  Willi. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1309.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Lamarck 
3 R ‘ llluftr. 
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Illuftr.  t.  182.  • Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Holerace*,  Linn.  Atriplices , Juft.  , 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five,  oblong,  perma- 
nent leaves.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  thread- 
fhaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; 
anthers  rather  globofe.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundiffi, 
echinated  ; ityles  two,  very  fhort,  divaricated  ; ftigmas  fim- 
ple.  Perlc.  a dry,  leathery,  (lender  drupa,  befet  with 
prickles.  Seed,  a roundifh,  fmooth  nut,  with  a fingle  ker- 
nel. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  fpreading.  Corolla  none. 
Drupa  dry  and  prickly.  Seed  roundifh,  covered  with  a 
leathery,  echinated  bark. 

x.  M .delilts.  Willd.  n.  x.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  t.  12. — 
(Schollera;  Rohr  Aft.  Soc.  Hafn.  v.  2.  p.  1.  210.) — A 
native  of  feveralof  the  Weft  India  iflands. — The  whole  plant 
is  fmooth,  and  about  a foot  in  height.  Stem  herbaceous, 
branched,  diffufe,  nearly  ereft,  ftriated.  Branches  irregular, 
diverging,  weak,  fpreading.  Leaves  alternate,  on  ftalks, 
ovato-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  nerved,  veinlefs,  rather  fuc- 
culent,  and  of  a dark  green  colour.  Flower flalks  terminal 
or  lateral,  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  each  bearing  two,  (lender, 
rather  clofe.  Clujlers  of  numerous,  nearly  upright  flowers, 
moftly  direfted  one  way,  on  feparate,  (hort  ftalks,  very  mi- 
nute, greenifh-white.  Brafteas  lanceolate,  pellucid.  Drupa 
the  fize  of  muftard-feed,  with  very  minute,  prickly-edged 
cells  all  over  thefurface.  Nut  black  and  ftiining  ; or  it  may 
be  confidered  as  a feed  covered  with  a leathery,  prickly,  or 
muricated  bark. 

Mr.  Van  Rohr,  in  the  Copenhagen  Tranfaftions,  named 
this  plant  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Jacquin, 
Schollera,  in  honour  of  the  author  of  Flora  Barbienfls. 

MICROTIS,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  from  /u«xpof, 
f mall , and  us,  u]os,  an  ear,  alluding  to  a pair  of  minute  ear- 
like  appendages  to  the  anther.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  1.  320. — Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Orchidea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved,  ringent  ; its  two 
fide-leaves  fefiile,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  lip.  Cor.  Petals 
two,  much  like  the  calyx,  alcending.  Neftary  a lip  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lower  part  of  the  ftyle,  oblong,  obtufe, 
fpreading,  callous  at  the  bafe.  Stam.  Anther  an  hemi- 
fpherical,  moveable,  terminal  lid,  of  two  cells,  attached  to 
the  pofterior  edge  of  the  top  of  the  ftyle,  permanent,  ac- 
companied by  a membranous  auricle  at  each  fide  ; maffes  of 
pollen  two  in  each  cell,  powdery,  affixed  by  their  bafe  to 
the  ftigma.  Pfl.  Germen  inferior,  obovate,  ereft,  fur- 
rowed ; ftyle-  ereft,  funnel-fhaped  ; ftigma  in  front.  Peru. 
Capfule  of  one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  minute. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  ringent,  its  fide-leaves  nearly  oppofite  to 
the  lip.  Petals  afeending.  Lip  wiihout  a fpur,  obtufe, 
callous  at  the  bafe.  Anther  a lid,  terminating  the  ftyle  be- 
hind. Pollen  powdery. 

Five  fpecies  of  this  new  genus  were  found  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  New  Holland,  chiefly  in  the  colder  parts,  and  a fifth  is 
our  EpipaBis  unfolia.  (See  Epipactis.  ) The  bulbs  are 
undivided  and  naked.  Herbage  fmooth.  Leaf  folitary,  cy- 
lindrical, fiftulous,  embracing  the  Item  with  its  long  (heath- 
ing  bafe.  Spike  ot  many  fmall,  greenifh  or  white,  flowers, 
the  Up  of  fome  of  which  is  undivided,  in  others  two-lobed. 
The  leaves  of  the  calyx,  as  well  as  the  petals,  are  more  or 
lefs  linear,  the  former  frequently  revolute.  The  lip  differs 
greatly  in  form  in  the  different  fpecier,  and  its  margin  is  in 
iome  even  and  naked,  in  others  wavy,  warty,  or  tuber- 
culated.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  is  obferved  by  Mr. 


Brown  to  be  very  different  from  EpipaSis,  and  mod  like 
another  genus  of  his  own,  named  Prafophyllum. 

MICTUS  Cruentus.  See  Bloody  Urine. 

MID,  or  Middle,  in  Philofophy  and  Mathematics.  See 
Mean  and  Medium. 

MID  A,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a worm  or  mag- 
got, of  which  is  produced  the  purple  fly,  found  on  bean- 
flowers,  and  thence  called  the  bean-fly. 

MIDAD  Alhendi,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ara- 
bians, a name  given  to  the  common  indigo  blue. 

The  exprefs  meaning  of  the  words  is  India  ink  ; but  this- 
is  an  erroneous  name,  founded  on  Pliny’s  mifunderftanding 
the  words  of  Diofcorides. 

MIDAS,  in  Fabulous  Hiflory  and  Mythology,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Paufanias,  the  fon  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  and 
reigned  in  the  Greater  Phrygia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo. 
According  to  the  former  of  the  two  authors,  he  built  the 
city  of  Ancyra,  and  that  of  Peffinus,  upon  mount  Agdif- 
tis,  famed  for  the  tomb  of  Atys  ; but  the  latter  merely 
fays,  that  he  and  Gordius  his  father  fixed  their  relidence 
rear  the  river  Sangar,  in  cities,  which  in  his  time  were 
mean  villages  : as  he  was  rich,  and  a great  economift,  it 
was  fabled  that  he  turned  into  gold  whatever  he  touched^ 
It  is  fuggefted  that  this  fable  took  its  rife  from  his  having 
been  the  firft  wfto  difeovered  gold  in  the  Paftolus.  From  his 
infancy  it  was  forefeen,  that  he  would  be  very  rich  and  very 
frugal,  becaufe  the  ants,  approaching  his  cradle,  had  put 
grains  of  corn  into  his  mouth.  However,  his  talent  for  ac- 
cumulation did  not  extend  to  the  acquirement  of  tafte  and 
knowledge  in  the  fine  arts ; and,  perhaps,  his  dulnefs  and 
inattention  to  thefe,  provoked  fome  mufical  poet  to  invent 
the  fable  of  his  decifion  in  favour  of  Pan  againft  Apollo. 

Pan,  who  thought  he  excelled  in  playing  the  flute,  offered 
to  prove  that  it  was  an  inftrument  fuperior  to  the  lyre  of 
Apollo.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  Midas,  who  was 
appointed  the  umpire  in  this  conteft,  deciding  in  favour  of 
Pan,  was  rewarded  by  Apollo,  according  to  the  poets,  with- 
the  ears  of  an  afs,  for  his  ftupidity. 

The  fcholiaft  upon  Ariftophanes,  for  explaining  the  fiftiom 
of  the  affes’  ears,  which  Apollo  had  prefented  to  Midas,  fays 
that  it  was  defigned  to  intimate  that  he  had  a very  fine  ear, 
like  that  animal,  or  becaufe  he  kept  fpies  through  all  his 
dominions,  or  becaufe  he  commonly  dwelt  in  a place  named 
ula  otv,  the  affes’  ears.  The  fable  reports,  that  his  power  of 
converting  whatever  he  touched  into  gold  was  given  him  by 
Bacchus;  but  the  prefent  foon  became  injurious  to  him  ; for 
it  is  faid,  that  whiltt  he  was  waiting  for  his  dinner,  the  water 
in  which  he  waffied  his  hands,  and  alio  the  bread,  wine,  and 
meat  that  were  ferved  up  to  him,  were  converted  into  gold, 
when  he  was  ready  to  ftarve  amidft  all  his  riches  : but  apply- 
ing to  Bacchus,  with  a requelt  that  he  would  revoke  the 
grant,  Bacchus  ordered  him  to  wafh  his  hands  in  the  Pafto- 
lus,by  which  aft  he  transferred  the  virtue  which  he  poffeffed  to- 
the  river,  which,  from  that  time,  rolled  a golden  fand.  This 
fable  is  thus  explained.  Midas,  frugal  to  avarice,  reigned 
over  a very  rich  country,  and  made  confiderable  firms  by  the 
fale  of  his  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  His  avarice  afterwards 
changed  its  objeft,  and  having  learned  that  the  Paftolus  fur- 
nifhed  gold  duft,  he  abandoned  the  care  of  the  country,  and 
employed  his  fubjefts  in  gathering  the  gold  of  that  river, 
which  brought  him  a new  and  ample  fupply.  On  account 
of  his  attention  to  religion  among  the  Lydians,  he  was  rec- 
koned, according  to  Juftin,  a fecond  Nums. 

Midas's  Ear-Jhcll,  in  Conchology.  See  Trumpet -Fi/h. 

MIDDATOOR,  in  Geography,  a tow’n  of  Hindoollan, 
in  Golconda;  15  miles  S.E.  of  CanouL 

MIDDEL- 
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MIDDELBURG,  a fea  port  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
(late  of  Zealand,  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Walcheren,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  The  town-houfe  is  a magnificent 
building  ; and  the  fortifications  are  ftrong  and  regular,  with 
eight  gates,  and  twelve  baftions  for  defending  the  walls  and 
ramparts,  befides  large  and  deep  ditches  filled  with  water ; 
and  fuch  alfo  is  its  fituation,  that  the  inhabitants  may  lay 
the  country  under  water  whenever  they  pleafe.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  has  been  eftimated  at  about  26,000.  N. 
lat.  si°34'.  E.  long.  3^29'. 

MIDDING,  in  Agriculture , a provincial  term  applied  to 
a dunghill. 

MIDDLE  Bank,  in  Geography , one  of  the  filhing  banks 
of  Newfoundland ; S.E.  of  Cape  Breton.  N.  lat.  45°. 
See  Fishery. 

Middle  Cape,  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  cape  Anthony, 
in  Staten  Land,  on  the  llrait  Le  Maire,  and  the  mod 
wefterly  point  of  that  ifland ; at  the  extremity  of  South 
America. 

Middle  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of  Salayer, 
near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  50  40.  E.  long. 
1200  52'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 
the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Boulton.  S.  lat.  38'.  E.  long. 

1 23°  50'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda,  in  the 
Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  57'.  E.  long.  104°  53'. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  ifland  in  Upper  Canada,  eaft  of  the  Bafs  iflands,  and 
north  of  Ship  ifland  and  Cunningham’s  ifland,  in  lake  Erie. 

Middle  Iflands , a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  lake  Huron. 
N.  lat.  4J3  1'.  W.  long.  83°  33'. — Alfo,  a clufter  of  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Mexico.  N. 
lat.  90  30'. 

Middle  Ifland  Creek , a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs 
into  the  Ohio,  N.  lat.  39°  16'.  W.  long.  8i°  22'. 

Middle  Lake,  a lake  of  Canada  ; 300  miles  N.  of  Que- 
bec. N.  lat.  510  44'.  W.  long.  69°  35’. 

Middle  Latitude,  in  Navigation , is  half  the  fum  of  two 
given  latitudes. 

Middle  Latitude  failing,  is  ufed  for  a method  of  working 
the  feveral  cafes  in  failing,  nearly  agreeing  with  Mer- 
cator’s way,  but  without  the  help  of  meridional  parts.  See 
Sailing. 

Middle  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Labrador.  N.  lat.  59°.  W.long.  63°. 

Middle  Region.  See  Region. 

Middle  Sifter,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  at  the  weft 
«nd  of  lake  Erie,  in  Upper  Canada,  fituated  between  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Sifter. 

Middle  States,  one  of  the  grand  divifions  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  comprehending  New  York,  New  Jerfey, 
Penpfylvania,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

Middle  Teinl,  in  Painting.  See  Half-Teint. 

Middle  Voice,  in  the  Greek  Language , holds  an  inter- 
mediate rank  between  the  Adtive  and  the  Pafiive,  being 
fuppofed  to  have  a middle  fignification  between  them.  Its 
tenfes  are  formed  partly  on  the  model  of  the  Adtive,  and 
partly  on  that  of  the  Paffive  tenfes.  The  tenfes  peculiar  to 
the  middle  voice  are  the  two  futures,  the  two  aorifts,  the 
perfedt,  and  the  pluperfedt.  The  two  futures  and  the  two 
aorifts  borrow  the  terminations  of  the  Pafiive,  while  the  two 
perfedt  tenfes  borrow  thofc  of  the  Adtive  voice.  For  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  tenfes  are  formed,  we  refer  to  the 
valuable  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue,  on  a new  and  im- 
proved plan,  by  Mr.  John  Jones.  This  excellent  gram- 
marian alfo  obferves,  that  as  the  middle  voice  derives  its 
origin  and  explanation  from  the  Pafiive,  it  is  frequently  ufed, 
like  a Pafiive  verb,  in  a fenfe  purely  active,  and  has  after  it 
an  accufative  noun  ; and  this  ufagc  abounds  in  all  writers  of 


profe  as  well  as  poetry.  It  is  further  obferved,  than  when 
an  accufative  noun  is  not  annexed,  the  perfonal  pronoun, 
combined  with  the  verb  in  the  oblique  cafe,  is  the  objedt  of 
the  verb.  Plence  it  is  that  the  middle  verb  exprefles  a re- 
ciprocal or  reflex  fenfe.  Our  author  infers  from  this  ftate- 
ment,  that  the  middle  verb  is  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe  an  Adtive 
verb  ; but  whether  or  not  it  conveys  a reflex  fignification, 
depends  on  the  circumftance  whether  an  accufative  noun  be 
annexed  or  not.  The  prefence  of  a noun  in  the  accufative, 
caufes,  as  it  were,  the  combined  pronoun  to  difappear,  and 
the  verb  becomes  purely  adtive ; while  its  abfence  gives 
room  for  the  objedtive  pronoun  to  difplay  itfelf,  which  con- 
fequently  affigns  to  the  verb  the  charadter  of  “ reflex." 
Although  the  middle  verb  contains  an  objective  pronoun  in 
itfelf,  yet  it  is  fometimes  diftindtly  annexed,  in  order  to 
render  the  meaning  more  emphatic  or  prominent.  Some- 
times a noun  equivalent  to  the  reflex  pronoun  is  annexed  to 
a middle  verb.  For  the  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks  by 
appofite  examples,  we  refer  to  the  author  himfelf,  ubi 
fupra. 

Middle  Wales,  in  a Ship,  two  or  three  thick  flrakea 
wrought  fore  and  aft,  between  the  lower  and  middle  deck- 
ports,  in  three-deck  Ships 

MIDDLEBO  ROUGH,  in  Geography,  the  Namalkett 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  a poft-town  in  Plymouth  county, 
Maflacbufetts,  incorporated  in  1669,  and  containing  4458 
inhabitants ; 40  miles  S.  by.  E.  of  Bolton.  This  town  is 
remarkable  for  a large  range  of  ponds,  which  produce  fe- 
veral forts  of  filh,  and  large  quantities  of  iron  ore. 

MIDDLEBOURG  Key,  a fmall  iflet,  feparated  from 
St.  Martin’s  in  the  Weft  Indies,  on  the  north-eaft. 

MIDDLE  BROOK,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Au- 
gufta  county,  Virginia  ; 186  miles  from  Washington. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Lowden 
county,  Virginia ; 47  miles  from  Walhington. — Alfo,  a 
poft-town  cf  Nelfon  county,  Kentucky  ; 603  miles  from 
Walhington. 

Middleburg,  a town  of  Flanders,  which  derived  its 
name  from  an  abbey  called  “ Middleburg,"  to  which  it 
belonged.  In  this  town  the  free  exercife  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  allowed  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Bruges.  N. 
lat.  pi0  16'.  E.  long.  30  15'. 

Middleburg.  See  Ea-oo-wee. 

Middleburg,  New,  a town  of  Dutch  Guiana,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  colony. 

Middleburg,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  New 
Guinea.  S.  lat.  o°  18'.  E.  long.  1320  32'. — Alfo,  a fmall 
ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Manar,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ceylon  ; 
18  miles  N.  of  Manar. 

MIDDLEBl/RY,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Vermont, 
capital  of  Addifon  county.  Here  are  a brewery  on  a large 
fcale,  three  grift  mills,  four  faw  mills,  a forge,  a gun  and 
card  manufactory,  gaol,  court-houfe,  college,  and  about 
400  dwelling-houfes.  The  townShip  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Otter  creek,  and  contains  1263  inhabitants  5511  miles  N.E. 
of  Washington. 

MIDDLEFAHRT,  a town  of  Denmark,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Funen,  in  the  Little  Belt,  which  is 
here  fcarcely  one  mile  wide,  and  called  “ Middlefahrt 
found."  Here  is  a ferry  to  Snogboy  in  Jutland ; 34  miles 
W.  of  Odenfee.  N.  lat.  550  32'.  E.  long.  90  39’. 

MIDDLEFIELD,  a townShip  of  America,  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  Mafiachufetts  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield  ; 
incorporated  in  1783,  and  containing  817  inhabitants. — 
Alfo,  a thriving  town  in  Trumbul  county,  State  of  Ohio; 

15  miles  N.  of  Warren. 

MIDDLEHAM,  a fmall  market-town  and  parifh  in  the 
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wapentake  of  Hang-Weft,  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the 
river  Ure,  io  milts  from  Richmond,  44  from  York,  and 
229  from  London.  Leland  fays,  “ The  toun  is  fet  on  a 
hille  fide.  The  greate  hil  above  hit  more  then  a mile  of  hit 
is  cawllid  Penhil,  and  is  countid  the  hieft  hille  of  Riche- 
montfhire.  Middleham  caftle  joynith  harde  to  the  toun  fide, 
and  is  the  faireft  caftel  of  Richemontfhire  next  Bolton,  and 
the  caftel  hathe  a parke  by  hit  caullul  Sonfkne,  and  another 
cawllid  Weftpark,  and  the  third  caullid  Gauneleffe,  half  a 
mile  of.  Wc-ftparke  and  Gaunleffe  be  well  woddid.  There 
is  at  the  eft  ende  of  Midleham  a little  hofpital,  with  a chapel 
of  Jefus.”  The  parifii  church  is  a har.dfome  ftrudture.  In 
the  year  1476,  Richard  duke  of  Gloueefter  (afterwards 
king  Richard  III.)  obtained  a licence  from  his  brother, 
Edward  IV.,  to  make  it  col'egiate,  with  provifion  for  a 
dean,  fix  chaplains,  four  clerks,  and  fix  chorilters ; but  the 
eftablilhment  was  never  completed.  The  minifter  of  the 
parilh  hath  yet  the  title  of  dean  of  Middleham,  and  enjoys 
feveral  privileges ; but  there  probably  never  were  any  chap- 
lains, clerks,  or  chorifters.  The  caitle,  now  in  ruins,  was 
the  birth-place  of  king  Richard  III.  ; and  in  it  Edward  IV. 
was  confined,  after  having  been  taken  prifoner  in  his  camp 
by  Nevill,  earl  of  Warwick.  Middleham  contained,  ac- 
cording to  the  return  in.  the  year  1801,  under  the  population 
adt,  154  houfes,  and  728  inhabitants,  of  whom  a confider- 
able  number  are  employed  in  the  woollen  manufadlure.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Monday,  and  here  are  three  annual 
fairs. 

MIDDLE-HORNED,  in  Agriculture , a term  applied 
to  an  ufeful  breed  of  neat  cattle.  This  breed,  which  are 
often  employed  in  team  labour,  is  diftinguilhed  by  different 
charadteriftic  marks  in  the  different  varieties;  which,  in  the 
Devcnftiire  fort,  is  by  a high  red  colour  without  white 
fpots,  by  a light  dun  ring  round  the  eye,  by  the  muzzle 
having  the  fame  colour,  by  being  fine  in  the  bone  and  clean 
in  the  neck,  by  the  medium  length  of  the  horns,  and  their 
being  turned  upwards,  by  being  thin-faced,  fine  in  the 
chops,  wide  in  the  hips,  with  a tolerable  barrel,  rather  flat 
on  the  fides,  by  the  tail  being  fmall  and  fet  on  high,  by 
being  thin-lkinned  and  filky  in  handling,  and  by  the  pro- 
perty of  fattening  at  an  early  age,  or  arriving  quickly  at 
maturity.  They  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpote  of 
draught  in  hardinefs,  quick  movement,  and  the  form  ol  the 
fhoulder. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  breed  are  the  Devonfhire, 
the  Suffex,  and  the  Herefordfhi.-e  ; all  of  which  are  highly 
ufeful  forts,  and  differ  in  feme  flight  particulars  from  each 
other,  as  is  feen  under  the  head  Cattle , where  a full  deferip- 
tion  of  each  kind  is  given.  See  Cattle. 

MIDDLESEX,  Earl  of,  in  Biography.  This  noble- 
man is  often  mentioned  in  opera  annals,  from  the  year  1741, 
when  Handel  retired  from  the  Haymarket  theatre  as  ma- 
nager, or  imprefario  ; his  lord fhip  having  taken  upon  himfelf 
that  perilous  and  troublefome  office,  perfevered  in  his  love 
of  dramatic  mufic,  and  of  rule,  to  his  great  lofs,  till  174S. 
See  Opera  Hijlory  in  England. 

Middlesex,  in  Geography,  an  inland  county  of  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hertfordfliire,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  river  Thames,  which  divides  it  from  Surrey,  on  the  weft 
by  the  river  Colne,  which  feparates  it  from  Buckingham- 
fhire,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Lea,  which  divides  it 
from  Effex.  Its  fhape  is  extremely  irregular,  but,  on  the 
whole,  approaches  to  that  of  the  quadrangle.  The  greateft 
extent  of  the  (hire,  from  eaft  to  weft,  meafures  about  20 
xndes ; and  its  greateft  breadth,  from  north  to  fouth, 
about  17  miles.  The  fuperficia!  area  of  the  whole  county  is 


eftimated  by  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey,  at 
280  fquare  miles,  or  179,200  acres.  Some  other  writers, 
however,  ftate  its  contents  at  218,000  acres.  According 
to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  it  contained  118,083 
houfes,  inhabited-  by  818,129  perfons,  viz.  373,655  males, 
and  444.474  females,  of  whom  162,260  were  ftated  to  be 
employed  in  different  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  in  agriculture. 

This  county,  before  the  Roman  invafion,  formed  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  Trinobantes,  or  Trinovantes,  a tribe 
of  Britons,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country  they  occupied  ; 
being  a broad  valley  on  the  banks  of  a wide  fpreading  river. 
This  tribe  poffefied  two  confiderable  cities,  or  fortified 
places ; of  which  the  eminence  between  the  Thames  and 
Moorfields,  nearly  the  centre  of  modern  London,  was  the 
feite  of  one;  the  other,  and  molt  important  at  that  early 
period,  was  Camalodunum,  now  Colchefter  in  Effex. 
Being  torn  by  internal  diffentions,  the  Trinobantes  were  the 
fir  ft  who  found  themfelves  compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  Ro- 
man arms.  After  the  complete  fubiug^tion  of  the  ifland, 
their  territories,  and  confequentiy  Middlefex,  were  included 
in  the  divilion  called  Flavia  Caefarienfis  ; and  Londinum  or 
Augufta,  now  London,  became  a principal  Roman  Ration, 
though,  from  fome  caufe  unknown,  it  never  was  dignified 
w’ith  the  name  of  a colony.  See  an  interefting  account  of 
the  Roman  Ration  ar.d  antiquities  of  London,  by  J.  Mofer, 
efq.,  in  European  Magazine  for  September  1812. 

After  the  retreat  of  thofe  illuilrious  conquerors,  and  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  Saxcn  heptarchy,  this  county  appears- 
for  fome  time  to  have  conitituted  a kingdom  of  itfelf ; for 
which,  however,  its  kings  were  obliged  to  do  homage  to 
thofe  of  Kent  or  Mercia.  It  was  ultimately  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  and  remained  in  that 
condition  till  the  diffoiution  of  their  monarchy,  by  the  fub- 
jugation  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  cf  the  heptarchy  to  one 
monarch.  Subfequent  to  this  event,  the  hillory  of  Louden 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  hiltory  of  Middlefex.  See 
Turner’s  Hiltory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  2 vols.  qto. 

The  furface  of  this  county,  though  moltly  flat,  prefents 
a variety  of  hills,  near  its  union  with  Hertfordfhire,  many 
of  which  rile  almoll  imperceptibly  to  their  fummits,  and  are, 
on  that  account,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture;  being  fufficiently  Hoping  to  fecure  a proper 
drainage,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  free  from  abrupt  eleva- 
tions. This  inequality  of  furface,  moreover,  contributes  in 
no  fmail  degree  to  health,  ornament,  and  beauty  ; though 
only  a few  fpots  can  be  confidered  as  eminently  pidturefqne. 
The  ground,  for  the  molt  part,  afeends  from  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  towards  the  north;  and,  within  four  miles  of 
London,  appears  a range  of  gently  eminences,  which  fltel- 
ters  the  metropolis  from  the  northern  blalls,  and  agree;  bly 
breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  horizon.  Of  theie  heights  the 
chief  are  Hampftead,  Highgate,  and  Mufwell  Hill ; all  of 
which  afford  many  plealing  and  extenlive  profpedts.  So 
likewife  does  Harrow  Hill,  which,  from  rifing  in  a fort  of 
ifolated  manner,  forms  a prominent  object  for  many  m.les 
around.  This  eminence  approaches  a higher  and  more  ( x- 
tenlive  ridge,  ftretching  norih-eaftward  in  interrupted  fwtlls 
from  Pinner,  Stanmore,  Elitree,  Totteridge,  and  Barr.it, 
to  the  foreft  fcencry  of  Enfield  Chace.  The  average  eleva- 
tion of  thefe  hills  is  about  400  feet  above  the  Itream  of  the 
Thames.  S ch  land  as  lies  contiguous  to  that  river,  and  to 
the  Colne  and  Lea,  is  in  general  perfectly  level,  and  ex- 
hibits a ftate  of  the  higheft  cultivation. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  county  affords  fewer  objects  of  ir- 
tereft  than  perhaps  any  other  in  England.  According  ta 
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Mr.  Middleton,  the  difpofition  of  the  ftrata  is,  “ firft,  cul-  into  detail  than  might  otherwife  be  requifite.  In  general, 
tivated  furface  ; fecondly,  filiceous  gravel,  from  five  to  ten  however,  it  may  be  premifed  that  the  eaftern  divifion  of  th« 
feet  in  thicknefs ; thirdly,  a ftrong  leaden  coloured  earth,  county,  with  'he  exception  of  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
generally  called  clay,  varying  from  one  to  three  hundred  the  metropolis,  are  appropriated  to  meadow,  pafcure,  and 
feet  in  thicknefs;  fourthly,  marine  fediment,  fometimes  potatoe-grounds ; and  that  the  weftern  divifion,  excepting 
cockle  (hells,  but  principally  oyllers,  agglutinated  together,  Hounflow  Heath,  Sunbury,  and  Ruifiip  commons,  and  fome 
and  hardened  into  a fort  of  (tony  itratum,  three,  four,  or  other  fpots,  conlilts  chiefly  of  arable  lands, 
five  feet  deep ; fifthly,  loofe  fand  and  gravel,  from  which  The  greater  part  of  the  upland,  meadow,  and  pafture- 
the  water  is  found  to  rife  in  fuch  quantity,  as  to  preclude  grounds  in  this  county  has,  no  doubt,  been  at  one  time  under 
the  polfibility  of  digging  further.  No  metallic  ftrata  have  cultivation,  as  they  (till  exhibit  unequivocal  marks  of  the 
yet  been  difeovered  in  any  part  of  the  county;  and  ap-  plough.  Thefe  grounds  are  kept  in  the  highelt  Hate  of  or- 
pearances  indicate,  that  if  there  really  are  any  fuch,  they  lie  der,  and  are  plentifully  furni(hed  with  manure,  fo  that  they 
at  too  great  a depth  to  be  made  fubjed.  to  the  operations  of  afford  the  troll  luxuriant  crops.  The  manner  and  period 
the  miner.”  A thin  llratum  of  fullers’  earth,  however,  was  of  applying  the  manure  are  fl tidied  by  the  farmers  with  great 
found,  in  1802,  about  a mile  from  Paddington,  on  the  Edge-  attention.  They  obfrrve,  fays  Mr.  Middleton,  the  flate  of 
ware  road  ; and  in  1798,  a quantity  of  ioofe  coal,  twelve  the  atmofphere,  and  Ihould  it  indicate  rain  after  the  hay  is 
inches  in  thicknefs,  was  difeovered  at  Chelfea,  nearly  fifty  removed  from  the  ground,  they  put  the  dung  of  neat  cattle 
feet  from  the  furface.  Fofiil  fhells,  principally  bivalves,  to-  upon  it.  Should  the  barometer,  however,  not  promife  rain  iu 
gether  with  other  marine  exuvite,  have  occurred  in  different  eonfiderable  quantities,  the  decempofed  manure  is  allowed  to 
parts.  remain  on  the  dunghills  till  the  end  of  September,  at  which 

The  foils  in  Middlefex  are  various,  but  loam  and  clay,  or  time  it  is  put  on  while  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  bear  the 
fand  and  gravel,  more  or  lefs  intermixed  with  loamy  clay,  loaded  carts  without  injury.  Meadow  land  in  the  occupa- 
are  the  moft  prevalent.  The  latter  fort  of  furface  predo-  tion  of  cow-keepers  is  ufually  mown  two  or  three  times 
initiates  on  the  fummits  of  moft  of  the  hills.  Hampllead  daring  fummer,  the  great  number  of  cows  kept  by  them 
Hill  confifls  chiefly  of  yellow  iron-fiained  fand,  with  fome  enabling  them  to  drefs  it  every  year.  As  their  chief  ob- 

loam  and  rounded  flints  placed  on  a pure  white  fand,  many  je£t  is  to  obtain  their  hay  of  a foft  graffy  nature,  they  cut  it 

feet  in  depth.  A loamy  fand  is  the  prevailing  foil  in  that  young,  conceiving  it  to  be  better  provender  for  milk  cows  in 
dillridl  of  the  county  which  fertns  ils  fouth-weflernmofl  that  [fate  than  after  the  feedling  Items  have  rifen. 
angle,  and  lies  beeween  the  river  Thames,  and  the  road  The  paflurage  or  grafs-lands  lie  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
flretcliing  from  Hounflow  to  Colnbrook.  From  Totten-  on  the  banks  of  the  feveral  rivers  with  which  this  county 
ham  to  Enfield  Wafh  the  fuper-flratum  is  of  a fimilar  de-  is  fupplied.  Thofe  adjoining  to  the  river  Lea  contain  about 
feription,  and  relts  upon  the  fame  under  llrata.  Weft  ward  2000  acres,  of  which  upwards  of  1200  are  inclofed,  and 
from  Hanwell  and  Hounflow,  the  loam  exilting  in  much  the  remainder  divided  by  land-marks  among  a great  num- 
greater  quantity  than  the  fand,  agricultures  diltinguifh  the  her  of  proprietors.  The  feveral  trads  of  grafs-lands  on 
foil  here  by  the  appellation  of  a fandy  loam.  The  fame  the  banks  of  the  Colne  include  about  2700  acres,  and 
foil  is  found  in  the  parifhes  of  Twickenham,  Ifleworth,  fuch  of  them  as  are  inclofed  are  extremely  fertile.  By  far 
Ealing,  Chifwick,  Kenfington,  Fulham,  Brompton,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  them,  however,  are  Lammas 
Chelfea,  as  likewife  in  the  fouth  divifion  of  the  parifh  of  Meads  ; and  one  of  the  neceffary  confequences  of  this 
Harefield.  All  the  land  from  Ruiflip  and  Ickenham  on  the  condition  is,  that  the  ditches  are  fo  much  negleded  as  to 
weft,  to  Gneeford,  Apperton,  and  Harrow  on  the  eall,  and  be  grown  up.  The  richeft  grafs-land  in  the  whole  countv 
between  Pinner  on  the  north,  and  Northcote  on  the  fouth,  is  that  of  the  Ifle  of  Dogs,  which,  fince  the  formation  of 
is  compofed  of  ftrong  loam  ; the  land  about  Mims  is  of  the  Eall  India  Docks,  has  been  reduced  from  1000  to  lefs 
the  fame  kind,  and  the  level  between  Iflington,  Hamp-  than  500  acres. 

(lead,  and  Hornfey,  is  a ftrong  but  very  unproductive  Before  concluding  the  fubjed  of  meadow  and  grafs-lands, 

loam.  The  loamy  clay  predominates  on  the  north  fide  of  a it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  (hortly  the  method  of  hay- 
hill  between  Uxbridge  Common  and  Harefield,  to  the  north-  making  pradifed  in  this  county,  the  decided  fuperiority  of 
weft  of  Ruiflip,  and  between  the  river  Brent  and  Hamp-  the  farmers  in  that  art  being  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
(lead  on  the  Hendon  road.  From  Nightingale  Hall  by  any  pretenfions  to  agricultural  (kill.  Here  it  is  reduced  to 
Colney  Hatch  to  Whetftone,  the  foil  is  a loamy  clay  mixed  a regular  fyftem,  unknown  in  other  p rts  of  the  king- 
with  pebbles  of  flmt,  and  alfo  from  Potters’-Bar  for  about  dom.  When  the  grafs  is  about  to  be  mown,  the  farmer  eu- 
two  miles  towards  South  Mims.  The  north  fide  of  High-  gages  a certain  number  of  perfons  for  that  work,  according 
wood  Hill  has  a thin  layer  of  loamy  clay  on  a fubfoil  of  to  the  extent  of  his  lands.  At  the  fame  time  he  provides 
vellow  clay,  every  where  abounding  with  rounded  flints,  five  haymakers  to  each  mower,  who  are  paid  by  the  day. 

In  the  Ifle  of  Dogs,  and  in  all  the  lands  on  the  flat  borders  On  the  firll  day  all  the  grafs  mown  before  nine  o’clock  is 
of  the  rivers  Lea  and  Colne,  together  with  fome  fpots  im-  tedded,  in  which  operation  great  care  is  taken  to  (hake  ifi 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  Brent  and  the  Thames,  the  foil  is  out  well,  and  ilrew  it  evenly  over  the  ground.  After  this,  it 
of  that  peculiarly  rich  kind  which  is  formed  by  the  collec-  is  turned  once  or  twice  with  fimilar  care  ; and  in  the 
tion  of  the  various  fubftances  that  may  be  waflied  down  courfe  of  the  afternoon  is  raked  into  what  are  called  Angle 
by  the  rivers  from  the  high  grounds,  villages,  towns,  and  wind  rows,  and  towards  the  evening  is  put  into  grafs  cocks, 
cities.  The  moors  extending  from  Ricktnanfworth  to  Staines  On  the  fecond  day  the  bufinefs  commences  by  tedding  all 
confi'l  chiefly  of  peat  on  a fubfoil  of  (iliceous  gravel,  the  grafs  mown  on  the  firft  day  after  nine  o’clock,  and  all 
which  in  various  parts  (hews  itfelf  at  the  furface.  Some  that  has  been  mown  this  day  before  nine  o’clock.  Next  the 
peat  has  likewife  been  found  in  the  Ifle  of  Dogs.  grafs  cocks  are  well  (haken  out  into  feparate  plat?,  called 

Middlefex,  from  its  fituation  with  regard  to  London,  pre-  lladdles,  of  five  or  fix  yards  diameter.  The  tladdles  are 
fents  more  variety  in  its  agriculture  than  any  county  in  next  turned,  and  after  that  is  done,  the  grafs  tedded  inr 
Great  Britain.  To  give  the  reader,  therefore,  a proper  idea  the  morning  is  turned  once  or  twice  in  the  fame  manner 
of  this  fubjed,  it  will  be  nccefiary  to  enter  at  greater  length  as  deferibed  for  the  firft  day.  After  dinner  the  lladdles 
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are  Formed  into  double  wind  row9  ; tbe  grafs  is  next  raked 
into  fingle  wind  rows  ; then  the  double  wind  rows  are  put 
into  baltard  cocks  ; and  Iaftly,  the  fingle  wind  rows  are  put 
into  grafs  cocks.  On  the  third  day  the  grafs  mown  and 
not  fpread  on  the  fecond  day,  and  alfo  that  mown  in  the 
early  part  of  this  day,  is  fird  tedded  in  the  morning,  and 
the  grafs  cocks  are  fpread  into  (laddies,  as  before,  and  the 
baftard  cocks  into  (laddies  of  lefs  extent,  Thefe  leffer 
ftaddles,  though  lad  fpread,  are  fird  turned,  then  thofe 
that  were  in  the  grafs  cocks,  and  tallly,  the  grafs,  once 
or  twice  ; after  which,  the  people  go  to  dinner.  Should 
the  weather  prove  fine,  the  hay  which  was  in  ballard  cocks 
the  preceding  night,  will,  this  afternoon,  be  in  a proper 
date  to  be  carried,  but  not  fo  if  the  weather  has  been 
cloudy  and  cool.  In  the  lattei;  cafe,  the  fird  operation  after 
dinner  is  to  rake  the  grafs  cocks  of  the  lad  night  into 
double  wind  rows,  and  the  grafs  which  was  this  morning 
fpread  from  the  fwaths  into  fingle  wind  rows.  Afterwards, 
the  baftard  cocks  of  the  lad  night  are  made  up  into  full 
fized  cocks,  and  care  taken  to  rake  the  hay  up  clean,  and 
alfo  to  put  the  rakings  upon  the  top  of  each  cock.  Next, 
the  double  wind  rows  are  put  into  baftard  cocks,  and  the 
fingle  wind  rows  into  grafs  cocks,  as  on  the  preceding  days. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  great  cocks  are  ufually  carried  before 
dinner.  The  other  operations  of  the  day  are  conduced  in 
the  fame  routine  as  on  thofe  already  defcribed,  and  fo  -on 
daily  till  the  harveil  is  finifhed. 

The  fruit  gardens  of  Middlefex,  folely  intended  for  the 
fupply  of  the  public  market,  are  fuppofed  to  occupy  about 
3000  acres.  They  extend,  principally',  on  each  fide  of  the 
high  road,  from  Kenfington  through  the  pariihes  of  Ham- 
merfmith,  Brentworth,  Ifleworth,  and  Twickenham.  Thefe 
gardens,  on  an  average,  furnifh  conilant  employment  to  about 
ten  perfons^rr  acre,  men,  women,  and  children  ; but  during 
the  fruit  feafon,  this  number  is  increafed  from  thirty-five 
to  forty.  The  annual  produce  of  the  labour  of  thefe  in- 
dividuals collectively  .is  eltimated  at  300,000/.,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  fupply  of  London.  In  thefe  gardens 
it  is  ufual  to  have  two  crops,  one  called  an  upper,  and 
the  other  an  under  crop.  The  former  confilts  of  the 
larger  fpecies  of  fruits,  and  the  latter  of  the  fmaller,  fuch 
as  rafpberries,  goofeberries,  currants,  and  others  which  are 
known  to  fuffer  little  injury  by  exclufion  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fun.  Some  gardens  are  inclofed  by  very  high 
walls,  againft  which  grow  a vaft  variety  of  wall  fruits ; 
and  artificial  banks  are  alfo  frequently  formed,  by  means  of 
which  the  gardeners  are  enabled  to  raife  certain  crops  many 
weeks  earlier  than  they  could  otherwile  effeCl. 

The  nurfery  gardens  lie  moftly  in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  Chelfea,  Brompton,  Kenfington,  Hackney,  Dalfton, 
Bow,  and  Mile-End,  and  are  computed  to  comprife  up- 
wards of  1500  acres.  In  thefe  gardens  are  to  be  found 
almoft  every  variety  of  fruit  trees,  ornamental  fhrubs,  and 
rare  plants,  known  in  any  quarter  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
fo  celebrated  are  the  nurfery-men  of  Middlefex  for  the 
cultivation  of  exotics,  that,  in  times  of  peace,  a great  ex- 
portation of  thefe  articles  takes  place  to  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Rufiia,  and  other  countries. 

The  extent  of  ground  fituated  in  Middlefex  appropriated 
to  kitchen  gardens  for  the  fupply  of  the  London  markets, 
is  eltimated  at  nearly  3000  acres,  or  about  ene-fourth  of 
the  whole  lands  fo  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis.  About  a tenth  part  of  thefe  gardens  is  entirely 
prepared  by  the  fpade,  and  the  remainder  partly  by  the 
ipade,  and  partly  by  the  plough.  The  average  produce  of 
tlefe  gardens,  which  are  kept  in  a date  of  high  fertility  by 
an  abundant  fupply  of  manure,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to 


200/.  per  acre  annually,  the  profit  upon  which  may  be  about 
1 20/.  Willows  for  the  ufe  of  the  balket-makers  are  much 
cultivated  in  the  iflands  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Brentford,  Twickenham,  and 
Sunbury.  The  profits  arifing  from  this  fpecies  of  cultiva- 
tion are  faid  to  be  immenfe,  but  they  are  carefully  concealed 
from  public  fcrutiny. 

Farms  in  this  county,  from  the  manifold  divifion  of  its 
landed  property,  are  ufually  of  fmall  extent.  The  rents 
vary  extremely,  according  to  local  and  other  circumftances, 
being  in  fome  places  averaged  fo  low  as  ten  (hiliings,  and  in 
others  at  above  twelve  pounds.  They  are,  without  excep- 
tion, paid  in  money,  with  the  addition,  in  fome  few  inftances, 
of  fupplying  the  landlord’s  family  in  town  with  frefli  butter 
at  8 d.  or  9 d.  per  pound,  of  16  ounces  to  the  pound,  and 
with  cream  at  6 d.  per  pint.  Tithes,  from  which  only  a very 
few  farms  are  free,  are  chiefly  taken  in  kind,  though  in  fome 
cafes  an  annual  compolition  is  preferred.  The  wages  of 
labourers  in  hufbandry  here  in  winter  vary  from  ten  to  twelve 
fhillings/w week, and  in  fummer  from  twel veto  fifteen.  Thofe 
employed  only  in  hay-time  and  harveft  have  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  (hillings,  with  beer  occafionally,  and  fometimes  a 
dinner.  A great  part  of  the  agricultural  bufinefs,  how- 
ever, is  done  by  the  piece,  the  prices  varying  according  to 
the  feafon.  Farm-houfes,  built  within  the  lalt  hundred 
years,  are  moftly  conftrufted  of  brick,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  accommodation  of  a refpedlable  family.  The  offices 
ereCted  within  the  fame  period  are  likewife  laid  out  upon  a 
good  plan.  If  of  older  date,  however,  than  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury, both  houfes  and  offices  are  of  wood,  lathed  and  plaif- 
tered,  with  the  roofs  thatched  ; and  from  the  many  repairs, 
additions,  and  alterations  they  have  undergone,  have  the 
appearance  of  being  built  by  piece-meal,  to  fuit  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  the  farmers,  who  may  properly  be  divided 
into  various  clafies  or  deferiptions  of  perfons.  Thole  who 
rent  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis 
are  chiefly  cow-keepers,  gardeners,  and  nurfery-men.  The 
lands  lying  immediately  behind  their’s  are  occupied  by  the 
villas  of  wealthy  citizens  and  others ; and  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  farmers,  who  may  be  again  divided,  firft,  into  perfons 
w'ith  whom  farming  is  but  a fecondary  occupation  ; and,  fe- 
condly,  fuch  as,  having  acquired  an  eafy  fortune  by  other 
purfuits,  retire  to  farming,  with  the  idea  of  uniting  profit 
and  amufement  in  their  agricultural  labours.  The  third 
clafs  is  lefs  numerous  than  either  of  the  former,  and  confifts 
likewife  of  perfons  who  have  abandoned  fome  former  pur- 
fuit  entirely,  and  direCted  their  attention  exclufively  to  farm- 
ing as  a profellion  : this  clafs  forms  the  mod  intelligent  and 
mod  accurate  of  hufbandmen.  The  fourth  and  lalt  clafs  is 
equal  in  number  nearly  to  all  the  other  claffes  conjoined,  and 
is  compofed  of  perfons  who  have  been  originally  bred  to 
farming,  and  have  continued  to  employ  themfelves  in  the 
fame  occupation. 

The  arable  lands  in  Middlefex  are  chiefly  fpread  out  in 
common  fields,  not  above  one-fourth  of  the  whole  being  in- 
clofed. This  department  of  hufbandry  is  much  lefs  under- 
ftood  than  thofe  divifions  of  it  already  noticed.  Ploughing 
is,  for  the  mod  part,  condu&ed  upon  an  injurious  and  ex- 
penfive  plan.  The  ploughs,  as  well  as  the  carts,  are  much 
too  clumfy,  requiring  an  unneceftary  number  of  cattle  to 
drag  them.  Fallowing  is  feldom  praftifed,  becaufe  the 
farmers  regard  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  at  certain 
intervals  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  as  rendering  this  mode  of 
recruiting  the  ground  altogether  unneceftary  ; and  it  mud 
be  confeffed,  the  idea  derives  fome  confirmation  from  expe- 
rience, for  in  the  pari(h  of  Hellon,  where  the  bed  wheat  in 
the  county  is  grown,  that  oraCtice  is  wholly  excluded.  The 
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corn  chiefly  railed  here  is  wheat  and  barley,  rye  and  oats 
being  cultivated  only  in  very  fmall  quantities.  The  whole 
extent  of  land  cropped  with  wheat  in  Middlefex  is  about 
10,000  acres,  and  new  grain  recently  threlhed  is  moftly  pre- 
ferred for  feed.  About  4000  acres  are  laid  down  in  barley  ; 
3000  acres  are  appropriated  to  beans  ; and  nearly  the  fame 
amount  to  peas.  The  remainder  of  the  arable  lands  is 
occupied  by  a variety  of  other  green  crops,  as  turnips,  cab- 
bages, white  and  red  clover,  ray-grafs,  (ufually  cut  green,) 
and  tares  for  the  food  of  cattle ; together  with  turnips, 
potatoes,  carrots,  parfnips,  &c.  for  the  ufe  of  man.  Li- 
quorice and  hops  are  likewife  among  the  faleable  commo- 
dities cultivated  in  a few  fields  in  th^  vicinity  of  London. 

The  number  of  live  Itock  kept  in  this  county  is  fmaller, 
even  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  in  any  other  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  exception  of  the  cows  appropriated  for  the 
fupply  of  London  with  milk.  Thefe  cows,  which  are  of  a 
large  fize,  are  commonly  dillinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Holdernefs  breed,  from  a diftrift  of  that  name  in  York- 
fhire  ; but  they  have  long  fince  ceafed  to  be  confined  to  that 
particular  kind.  The  total  number  kept  in  Middlefex, 
for  the  purpofe  above-mentioned,  is  dated  by  Mr.  Foot,  in 
liis  Agricultural  Report,  at  7200.  The  mode  of  treating 
thefe  cattle  is  as  follows.  During  the  night  they  are  con- 
fined to  their  flails,  and  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
each  is  provided  with  half  a bufhel  of  grains.  From  four  to 
half  paft  fix  they  are  milked  by  the  retail  dealers,  and  as 
foon  as  that  operation  is  finifhed,  each  cow  receives  a bufhel 
of  turnips,  and  not  long  afterwards  a fmall  portion  of  foft 
meadow  hay.  Thefe  feveral  feedings  are  commonly  finifhed 
by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  cattle  are  turned 
into  the  cow-yard.  , At  twelve,  they  are  again  confined  to 
their  flails,  and  are  ferved  with  the  fame  quantity  of  grains 
which  they  had  in  the  morning.  The  milking  recom- 
mences about  half  paft  one,  after  which  follows  again  the 
turnips  and  hay.  This  mode  of  feeding  continues  from  the 
month  of  September  to  May.  During  the  other  months 
they  are  fed  with  grains,  cabbages,  tares,  and  fecond  cut 
grafs,  except  when  the  weather  is  peculiarly  fine,  and  then 
they  are  turned  out  to  graze  ; but  even  in  this  cafe  they 
ft  ill  receive  a portion  of  grains.  One  bull  is  the  ufual  pro- 
portion to  a flock  of  thirty  cows.  The  net  profit  of  the 
cow-keeper,  upon  every  cow,  is  eftimated  at  61.  annually. 
Calves  are  generally  difpofed  of  at  one,  two,  or  three  days 
old.  Many,  however,  are  likewife  fuckled  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  when  they  become  fat,  and  are  thought  to  furnifh 
the  beft  veal. 

The  Middlefex  (beep  are  not  of  any  particular  breed,  the 
farmers  either  diredlly  or  indire&ly  purchafing  their  flock 
from  almoft  every  county  in  England.  Such  ewes,  how- 
ever, as  are  kept  for  the  fupply  of  the  London  markets  with 
houfe-lambs,  are  all  of  the  Dorfetfhire  breed.  This  laft 
branch  of  farming  is,  perhaps,  the  moll  profitable  of  any  in 
the  county.  Early-lambing  ewes,  of  which  thofe  of  a large 
fize  with  white  nofes  are  preferred,  are  fought  for  with 
great  diligence,  the  prices  varying  from  forty  to  fifty  (hil- 
lings. Early  grafs-lambs  are  likewife  an  objeft  of  im- 
portance with  the  farmers  of  Middlefex  ; and  for  fupplying 
thefe,  the  Dorfet  ewes  are  chiefly  felefted,  but  the  South- 
down  breed  is  occafionally  preferred.  The  feed  both  of 
the  ewes  and  lambs  is  principally  turnips  and  fecond  crop 
hay.  The  lambs  are  ufually  fold  fat  in  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  at  from  thirty  (hillings  to  two  guineas, 
each. 

The  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  county  amounts  to 
between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand,  but  very  few  of  them 
are  bred  in  it.  Such  as  are  employed  in  agricultural  opera- 


tions, as  well  as  thofe  ufed  by  the  brewers,  diftillers,  and 
carmen  of  London,  are  moftly  bred  in  Leicefterfhire  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  The  coach  and  faddle-horfes  are 
principally  brought  from  Yorkfhire.  No  horfes  can  furpafs 
the  draught  horfes  of  the  brewers,  coal-mafters,  &c.  in 
(Length  and  figure.  Hog3  are  kept  in  confiderable  num- 
bers, but  chiefly  by  the  malt-diftillers,  for  whom  they  are 
purchafed  lean  at  a large  market  held  on  Finchley  Common, 
to  which  there  are  vaft  numbers  brought  from  Shrop(hire 
and  other  diftant  counties.  The  fattened  hogs  are  bought 
for  the  hog-butcheries  about  London  ; and  the  bacon  cured 
here  is  reckoned  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Wiltftiire  and 
Yorkfhire.  A great  fupply  of  poultry  is  reared  in  Mid- 
dlefex, chiefly,  however,  for  home  confumption.  Many 
pigeons  and  rabbits  are  alfo  bred,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  by  the  poor  people  and  journey- 
men tradefmen.  The  only  regular  warren  in  the  county  is- 
that  on  Uxbridge  Common  ; fo  that  a great  proportion  of 
the  rabbits  fold  by  the  poulterers  in  London  are  of  the 
houfe-breed. 

Middlefex,  confidering  the  proximity  of  every  part  of  it 
to  the  Britifli  metropolis,  cannot  boaft  of  fuch  good  roads 
as  might  be  expe&ed.  For,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe 
fums  raifed  to  keep  them  in  repair  and  proper  condition,  it 
is  a fa&,  that  even  the  great  roads  which  branch  off  imme- 
diately from  the  city,  as  from  a centre,  are  frequently  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  moll  negle&ed  (late,  efpecially  during 
the  winter  months.  This  arifes,  in  a great  meafure,  from 
the  inappropriate  means  employed  in  cleanfing  them,  and 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  materials  employed  in  their  con- 
ftru&ion  and  repair,  to  fuftain  the  continued  preffure  of  the 
immenfe  loads  which  are  conftantly  drawn  along  them.  It 
mull  be  confefled,  however,  that  many  improvements  in  this 
refpedl  have  been  made  within  thefe  few  years,  and  that  even 
as  they  are,  they  would  be  accounted  excellent  in  every  other 
part  of  Europe,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.. 
The  parifh  highways,  as  they  are  denominated,  are  ufually 
kept  in  excellent  order;  but  the  fame  remark  cannot  be  ap- 
plied without  confiderable  limitation  to  the  ftreets  of  Lon- 
don, which,  in  the  carriage-ways,  are  ufually  paved  with 
Scotch  granite.  The  canals  which  interfeft  Middlefex  are 
the  Grand  Jundlion  canal,  and  the  Paddington  canal.  The 
former,  ftriking  off  from  the  Thames  at  Old  Brentford, 
pafles  the  grounds  at  Sion  Hill  and  Ofterley,  and  running 
through  a rich  corn  diflnft  near  Hanwell,  Norw«od,  Har- 
iington,  Weft-Drayton,  Cowley,  Uxbridge,  and  Harefield, 
leaves  this  county  near  Rickmanfworth..  This  canal,  which 
is  navigable  for  veflels  of  fixly  or  feventy  tons  burthen,  has 
fourteen  locks  to  Harefield  Moor,,  where  the  level  is  114. 
feet  two  inches  above  that  of  the  river  Thames.  From  its 
numerous  cuts,  fide  branches,  and  collateral  dreams,  it  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  mod  important  inland  navigation  in  the 
kingdom,  as  it  affords  a direct  water  communication  to  all 
the  various  manufa&uring  towns  of  Warwickfhire,  Stafford- 
(hire,  Lancafhire,  Derbyfhire,  and  feveral  other  counties. 
The  general  breadth  of  this-  canal  is  thirty  feet,  but  at  the 
bridges  it  is  contrafted  to  fifteen.  The  Paddington  canal 
branches  off  from  it  near  Cranford,,  and  is  continued  on  a 
level  from  thence  to  the  dock  at  Paddington,  the  Tides  of  which 
are  occupied  with  yards  and  warehoufes,.for  the  reception  and 
fecurity  of  merchandife.  The  advantages  derived  to  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  country  at  large  from  this  canal,  are  likewife 
various  and  important.  A third  canal,  called  the  Regent’s 
Canal,  ftretching  from  the  Thames,  weft  of  London,  to  join 
that  river  near  Limehoufe, has  been  lately  projefted,  and  is  now 
carrying  into  execution . Though  there  are  no  dreams  of  any 
confequence  which  take  their  rife  in.  this  county,  feveral  confi- 
derable 
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derable  ones  water  it  in  different  dire&ions.  OF  thefe,  the 
raoft  important,  not  only  in  Middlefex,  but  in  England,  is 
the  Thames,  which  ferves  as  the  boundary  between  this 
county  and  Surrey,  as  already  mentioned.  See  Thames. 

The  other  principal  rivers  of  Middled,  x are  the  Colne, 
the  Brent,  and  the  Lea  ; all  of  which  difcharge  their  waters 
into  the  Thames.  The  Lea,  which  joins  it  at  Bow  Creek, 
is  navigable  as  high  as  Ware  and  Hertford.  All  of  thefe 
waters  are  covered  at  different  points  with  mills,  and  other 
machinery,  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  manu- 
factures and  the  arfs.  Befides  thefe  flreams  there  are  fe- 
veral others,  which,  though  of  trivial  fize,  have  forre  claims 
to  attention.  Fleet  Brook,  which  is  now  enclofcd  from  the 
view  in  its  paffage  through  London,  was  formerly  navigable 
for  barges.  It  takes  its  rife  among  the  high  grounds  at 
Hampltead  Heath  and  Caen  Wood,  from  whence  it  proceeds 
by  Kentiih  Town,  Pancras,  Bagnigge  Wells,  Mount  Plea- 
fant,  and  Saffron-hill,  eroding  Chick-lane,  and  running  un- 
der Fleet-market  and  Bridge-ftreet . where  it  enters  the 
Thames.  The  New  River  is  an  artificial  dream,  formed  by 
the  colleCfed  waters  of  feveral  fmall  fprings  ifluing  from  the 
vicinity  of  Chad-well,  in  Hertfordfhire.  (See  New  R.iver.) 
Several  mineral  fprings  rife  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
London  ; and  fome  ol  them  were  formerly  of  much  repute, 
though  they  are  now  but  feldom  ufed.  The  Spa  fields, 
north  of  London,  derive  their  name  from  the  number  of 
chalybeate  fprings  that  rife  within  them,  of  which  that  at 
Iflington  Spa,  called  alfo  New  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  the 
principal.  At  Bagnigge  Wells  are  fprings  both  chalybeate 
and  cathartic.  The  other  fprings  of  note  are  St.  Chad’s 
Wells,  near  the  bottom  of  Gray’s-inn-lane  road,  Kilburn 
Wells,  ACton  Well-,  and  feveral  more  fituated  at  Hamp- 
Ilead,  and  in  the  parifhes  of  St.  Pancras  and  Shadwell. 

Middlelex,  as  containing  London,  is  the  principal  feat  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  in  Great  Britain.  While  its 
traders  vi fit  the  mod;  didant  parts  of  the  known  world,  its 
artificers  at  home  produce  almod  every  variety  of  articles 
wh&h  any  didriCt  in  the  country  can  furnifii.  The  chief 
portion  of  thefe,  as  may  be  prefumed,  is  manufactured  in 
London  and  its  fuburbs  : but  many  important  manufactories 
are  likewife  fpread  over  the  county  ; mod  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  property  of  individuals  edablifhed  in  the  town. 

The  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  this  county  is  too  im- 
portant a branch  of  its  civil  economy  to  be  paffed  over  un- 
noticed, even  in  a general  account  like  the  prefent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made  to  parliament  on  this  fubjeCt,  in 
the  year  1804,  the  number  of  perfons  maintained  in  work- 
houfes,  frem  the  20th  of  April  1802  to  the  1,2th  of  April 
1803,  was  15,186  ; and  the  number  of  thofe  relieved  out  of 
work-houfes,  47,987  The  total  annual  expence,  incurred 
in  fupporting  the  former,  was  224,048/.  2s.  1 \d. ; and  the 
expence  of  relieving  the  latter,  121,901/.  I2x.  ; making 
in  all,  the  fum  of  364,034/.  os.  io+,d.,  or  5/.  15X.  3d.  for 
eacli  parifhicner.  Befides  thefe,  however,  there  were  32,506 
perfons,  not  parifhioners,  who  had  received  occafional  relief, 
to  the  amount  of  3250 /.  I2x.  : fo  that  the  whole  fum  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  during  that  year,  was 
367,284/.  1 2s.  10 \d.  The  amount  of  the  rates,  for  the  fame 
period,  was  490,144/.  is.  7 \d. ; an  average  of  1 os.  10 \d. 
per  head  on  the  whole  refident  population,  then  com- 
puted, as  has  been  feen,  at  818,129  perfons.  Eight 
perfon=  in  the  hundred,  according  to  this  calculation,  were 
relieved  by  the  poor’s  rate.  Independent  of  thefe  parochial 
burthens,  the-e  were  then  1132  friendly  focieties,  of  which 
54  were  dated  to  be  female  focieties,  and  750  to  have  been 
■enrolled  at  the  quarter-fefiions,  purfuant  to  the  aCts  paffed 
in  the  33d  and  35th  years  of  his  prefent  majedy.  The 
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total  number  of  perfons  belonging  to  tlrefe  focieties  is  dated 
at  72,741,  (of  whom  3754  were  females,)  being  nine  in  3 
hundred  of  the  refident  population. 

The  Romans  fr-em  to  have  had  only  two  dations  in  th:s 
county:  Londinum  or  Auguda,  now  London  ; and  Sul- 
lonica:  or  Brockley  hills,  near  Eldree,  on  the  borders  of 
Hertforddiire.  Roman  remains,  however,  have  been  dif- 
covered  at  many  other  places.  The  Roman  roads  appear 
to  have  concentrated  in  London,  and  to  have  branched  off 
from  that  city  in  different  dirc&iuns,  as  from  a common 
centre.  The  Watling-dreet,  running  from  Dover,  is  pre- 
formed to  have  entered  Southwark  at  the  point  now  called 
Dowgate,  and,  keeping  along  the  prefent  Watling-dreet, 
to  have  quitted  the  city  at  Alderfgate.  After  this,  it3 
precile  direction  cannot  be  eali'y  determined;  but  it  pro- 
bably turned  wedward  at  the  end  of  Old-dreet,  and  con- 
tinuing along  Wildernefs-row  and  Clerkenwell,  eroded  the 
Fleet  Brook,  and  afeended  the  lull  at  Portpool-lanc ; thence 
purfuing  a north-wefterly  direction,  it  fell  into  the  traft 
which  now  forms  the  high  road  to  St.  Alban’s,  and  ap- 
proaching the  dation  ot  Sullonicae,  palled  on  through 
Eldree  to  Verulamium.  The  Ikenild-dreet,  taking  an 
eaderly  direftion  up  Old-dreet,  and  over  Bethnal  Green, 
went  on  by  Old  Ford  to  Camalodunum  or  Colchefter. 
The  Ermin-dreet  led  northwards  through  Iflington,  Stoke 
Newingion,  and  Hornfey,  to  Enfield  : then  turning  off 
near  that  town,  it  paffed  Clay-hill,  and  entered  Hertford- 
Ihire.  A fourth  Roman  road  led  into  Surrey  and  Berkftiire, 
by  the  towns  of  Brentford,  Houndovv,  and  Staines,  along 
the  coiirfe  of  the  prefent  turnpike  ; and  there  feems  every 
reafon  to  believe  that  a fifth  took  the  direction  of  Effex, 
through  Whitechapel  and  Stratford-le-Bo\v.  Several  camps 
of  Britilh  and  Roman  condrmdion  are  difperfed  throughout 
the  county,  but  none  of  them  are  peculiarly  intereding: 
and  in  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  except  in  London 
and  Wedminder,  there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  in 
Middlefex,  which  have  any  claims  to  the  particular  notice 
of  the  antiquary. 

Middlefex  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  cxclufive  of  the 
cities  and  liberties  of  London  and  Wedminder,  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  The  total  number  of  parilhes,  places, 
precinfts,  and  extra-parochial  places,  in  the  whole  county, 
as  returned  under  the  population  a£t,  was  234  .All  of 
thefe,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Weft- 
minder,  which  are  governed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Wedminder,  are  included  in  the  diocefe  of  London.  It 
contains  nine  market-towns,  dillinft  from  the  metropolis, 
namely,  Barnet,  Southall,  Finchley,  Uxbridge,  Brentford, 
Hounflow,  Edgeware,  Staines,  and  Enfield.  Uxbridge 
market  is  principally  for  corn;  and  at  Hounflow  (here  is 
always  a very  confiderable  (how  of  fat  cattle,  for  the  fupply 
of  the  London  butchers.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  x.  by  E.  W.  Brayley.  Camden’s  Britannia,  by  Gough, 
fob  vol.  ii.  Stukeley’s  Itinerary,  fol.  Agricultural  Survey 
of  Middlefex,  by  Middleton,  8vo. 

Middlesex,  a county  of  America,  in  Maffachuferts, 
bounded  north  by  the  date  of  New  Hampfhire,  eail  by 
Effex  county,  fouth  by  Suffolk,  and  wed  by  Worceder 
county.  It  is  nearly  of  a fquare  form  ; its  greateft  length 
being  52,  and  its  greateft  breadth  42  miles.  It  lias  42 
townfnips,  containing  46,928  inhabitants,  and  was  made  a 
county  in  tlie  year  1643  f t ,s  watered  by  five  principal 
rivers,  viz.  Merrimack,  Charles,  Concord,  Nafliua,  and 
Mydick,  befides  fome  fmaller  dreams.  The  chief  towns 
are  Charledown,  Cambridge,  and  Concord.  The  foutheni 
and  northern  fides  of  the  county  are  hilly,  hut  none  of  the 
hills  exceed  too  feet  in  height ; and  they  are  either  covered 
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with  wood,  or  cultivated  to  the  fummit.  The  air  is  gene- 
rally ferene,  and  the  temperature  mild.  The  foil  in  fome 
parts  is  rich  black  loam,  but  in  others  it  is  light  and  fandy. 
It  produces  the  timber,  grain,  and  fruit,  which  are  common 
throughout  the  (late,  either  by  natural  growth  or  cultiva- 
tion.— Alfo,  a maritime  county  of  Connecticut,  bounded 
north  by  Hartford  county,  fouth  by  Long  Ifland  found, 
eaft  by  New  London  county,  and  welt  by  New  Haven.  It 
is  divided  into  fix  townlhips,  containing  13,874  inhabitants, 
of  whom  72  are  flaves./  The  chief  town  is  Middleton. — 
Alfo,  a county  of  New  Jerfey,  bounded  north  by  ElTex, 
north-well  and  welt  by  Somerfet,  fouth-weft  by  Burlington, 
fouth-eail  by  Monmouth,  ealt  by  Rariton  bay,  and  part  of 
Staten  illand.  It  contains  17,890  inhabitants.  From  the 
mouth  of  Rariton  river  to  Bruufwick,  the  land  on  both  Hides 
is  generally  good,  both  for  palture  and  tillage,  and  pro- 
duces confiderable  quantities  of  every  kind  of  grain,  and  of 
hay.  The  chief  town  is  New  Bruufwick. — Alfo,  a county 
of  Virginia,  on  the  fouth  lide  of  Rappahannock  river,  on 
Chefapeak  bay,  about  33  miles  long,  and  7 broad,  con- 
taining: 1687  free  inhabitants,  and  2516  Haves.  The  chief 
town  is  Urbanna. 

Middlesex,  one  of  the  three  counties  into  which  the 
iHand  of  Jamaica  is  divided  ; the  two  others  being  Cornwall 
and  Surry.  This  county  is  compofed  of  eight  parilhes,  one 
town,  viz.  St.  Jago-de-la-Vega,  or  Spanilh  Town,  the 
capital  of  the  ifland,  and  thirteen  villages. 

Middlesex,  Bill  of,  in  Law.  See  Bill. 

MIDDLETON,  Sir  Hugh,  in  Biography,  a public- 
fpirited  man,  was  the  fixth  fon  of  Richard  Middleton,  efq. 
governor  of  Denbigh  caltle,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The  fubjeft  of  this  memoir  fettled 
in  London,  as  a goldfmith  ; but  in  early  life  he  had  engaged 
in  mining  fpeculations  in  his  own  country,  and  worked  a 
copper-mine  in  Cardiganlhire,  which  brought  him  in  a con- 
fiderable income.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  the  citizens  of  London  obtained  a power  to  bring 
a new  fupply  of  water  to  the  city,  from  certain  ltreams  or 
fprings  in  Middlefex  or  Hertfordffiire.  Various  attempts 
were  made j but  they  were  all  abandoned,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  and  expences  attached  to  fo  vail  a concern. 
At  length  the  city  made  over  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  his 
heirs,  all  the  powers  and  rights  conferred  by  an  aft  of  par- 
liament ; and  he  began  the  bufinefs  in  the  year  1608.  Two 
fprings,  one  rifing  near  Ware,  and  the  other  at  Am  well,  in 
Hertford  (hire,  were  united  for  the  fupply  of  an  artificial 
river,  which  was  conducted  to  the  metropolis.  The  ex- 
pences of  the  undertaking  were  fo  great,  that  they  exhaufted 
the  fortune  of  the  projeftor,  who,  having  in  vain  applied  to 
the  corporation  of  London  for  affiltance,  procured  it  from 
the  king,  to  whom  a half-ffiare  of  the  concern  was  made 
over,  in  confideration  of  his  taking  an  equal  Hiare  in  the 
expences.  This  great  work  was  completed  in  1613;  and 
on  Michaelmas  day,  the  water  was  let  into  the  refervoir  of 
Iflington  with  great  folemnity.  Mr.  Middleton  was  re- 
warded with  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; but  his  profits  were 
fo  fmall,  that  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  engaging  in  the 
bufinefs  of  a furveyor,  or  what  is  now  denominated  a civil 
engineer,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  eflential  fervices  to 
his  country,  by  various  -fchemes  of  mining,  draining,  &c. 
In  1622  he  was  created  a baronet,  and  he  died  in  the  year 
1 63 1 ; fince  which,  the  value  of  the  (hares  in  this  New 
River,  as  it  is  (till  called,  have  advanced  fo  much  as  to  create 
large  fortunes  to  the  heirs  of  the  original  holders.  A 
hundred  pounds  (hare,  fome  years  fince,  fold  as  high  as 
fifteen  thoufand  pounds.  Of  late,  however,  there  have 
been  feveral  afts  of  parliament  palled  in  favour  of  other 
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projefts,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  article  Water- 
IVorls,  and  which  have  reduced  the  value  of  the  New  River 
Hiares  full  one  half.  It  is  the  falhion  now  to  decry  the 
company  as  extravagant  in  their  charges  for  fupplies  of  wa- 
ter ; but  it  (hould  be  remembered,  that  the  (hares  of  this 
corporation,  like  thofe  of  other  commercial  companies,  are 
perpetually  changing  their  mailers  ; and  it  is  probable  that 
the  majority  of  (hare-holders,  when  their  value  was  even  at 
the  highell,  had  paid  their  full  price,  fo  as  to  gain  only  a 
moderate  filtered  upon  their  purchafe  money.  Biog.  Brit. 

Middleton,  William,  a Welffi  poet,  was  born  an 
Gwernl'nog  in  Denbighfhire,  and  died  about  1600.  He 
ferved  in  the  armies  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards 
commanded  a (hip  of  war  ; and  when  at  lea,  turned  the  book 
of  Pfalms  into  Welffi  verfe.  This  work  was  finiffied  in  the 
Well  Indies,  in  1395.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a Gram- 
mar, and  Art  of  Poetry,  publiffied  in  1598. 

Middleton,  Conyers,  a celebrated  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  was  born  in  the  year  1683  at  Richmond,  in 
Yorkihire,  where  his  father  was  minilter.  At  the  grammar- 
fchool  of  that  town  he  was  educated,  and  from  a very  early- 
period  he  gave  fair  promife  of  future  excellence.  At  the 
age  of  feventeen  he  was  fent  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge  ; 
and  in  1702  was  chofen  a fcholar  upon  the  foundation,  and 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  In  a ffiort  time  afterwards  he  en- 
tered into  deacon’s  orders,  and  officiated  as  curate  to  one  of 
the  fenior  fellows  of  his  college,  at  Trumpington,  a village 
near  Cambridge.  In  1 706  he  was  elefted  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, and  in  the  following  year  he  proceeded  M.A.  Soon 
alter  his  eleftion  to  the  fellowffiip,  he  took  an  aftive  part 
in  the  meafures  which  were  concerting  in  oppofition  to  Dr. 
Bentley’s  imperious  conduft,  as  mailer  of  the  college  ; and 
he  united  in  a petition  to  the  biffiop  of  Ely,  which  charged 
the  doftor  with  many  mifdemeanors.  For  his  zeal  in  this 
bufinefs  he  was  conlidered  by  the  doftor  as  his  mod  deter- 
mined and  dangerous  enemy.  While  this  difeuffion  was 
carrying  on,  Mr.  Middleton  married  a lady  of  large  fortune, 
and  was  obliged  to  vacate  his  fellowffiip  ; but  he  ttill  refided 
at  Cambridge,  till  he  was  indufted  to  a living  in  the  Ifle  of 
Ely.  To  this  he  removed,  but  finding  the  lituation  un- 
healthy, he  left  it  in  about  a year,  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  when  George  I.  paid  a vifit  to  the 
univerfity.  On  this  occafion  he  got  his  name  inferted,  with 
thofe  of  feveral  others,  in  the  royal  mandate  for  the  degree 
of  doftor  of  divinity,  which  he  accordingly  received  from 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Bentley-,  the  regius  profeffor.  Dr. 
Middleton  on  this  occafion  refilted  the  fees,  for  the  cere- 
mony called  creation,  which  led  to  a controverfy,  that  run 
out  to  a confiderable  extent,  and  which  was  carried  on  with 
great  bitternefs.  The  addition  made  to  the  public  library 
at  Cambridge,  by  a prefent  from  the  king  of  biffiop  More’s 
books,  which  had  been  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  fix 
thoufand  pounds,  induced  the  univerfity  to  pafs  a decree  for 
erefting  a new  fenate-houfe,  that  a fuitable  place  might  be 
provided  for  the  reception  of  his  majefly’s  donation  This 
decree  was  accompanied  with  a vote  for  a new  office  in  the 
univerfity,  viz.  that  of  principal  librarian,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  Dr.  Middleton.  Such  a promotion  was  no 
more  than  what  was  juftly  due  to  his  literary  merit.  To 
(hew  how  well  qualified  he  was  for  that  appointment,  he 
publiffied,  in  1723,  a little  piece,  entitled  “ Bibliothecae 
Cantabrigienfis  ordinandas  Methodus  quaedam ; quam  Do- 
mino Procancellario  Senatuique  confiderandam  et  perficifn- 
dam,  Officii  et  Pietatis  ergo  proponit.”  Soon  after  the 
doftor  had  completed  the  arrangement  in  the  new  library, 
his  health  requiring  a change  of  climate,  he  applied  for 
leave  of  abfence  from  the  univerfity  ; and  having  obtained  a 
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fpecial  grace  for  that  piirpofe,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, he  fet  out  for  the  continent,  in  company  with  lord 
Coleraine,  a nobleman  of  confiderable  learning,  who,  upon 
their  arrival  at  Paris,  introduced  him  to  the  celebrated 
Montfaucon.  Here  Dr.  Middleton  feparated  from  his  lcrd- 
fhip,  and  travelled  by  the  direft  route  for  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  early  in  the  year  1724.  After  refiding  in  this  city 
about  twelve  months,  Dr.  Middleton  returned  through 
Prance  to  England,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1725.  Almoft  immediately  after  his  return 
he  publilhed  a trad,  entitled  “ De  Medicorum  apud  Ro- 
manos veteres  degei»tium  Conditione  Difiertatio  ; qua  contra 
Viros  celeberrimos  .lac.  Sponium.et  Ric.  Meadium  M.D.D. 
fervilem  atque  ignobilem  earn  fuiffe  oftenditur.”  Dr.  Mead 
had  juft  before  this  publilhed  an  oration,  in  which  he  had 
defended  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profeffion,  and  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  it  from  the  reproach  of  its  having  been 
held  in  fuch  low  eftimation  by  the  ancient  Romans,  as  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  (laves  and  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  In 
defence  of  the  opinion  of  the  learned  phyfician,  a work  was 
publilhed  under  the  title  of  “ Ad  Viri  Reverend!  Con 
Middletoni,  S.T.P.  de  Medicorum  apud  Veteres  Romanos 
degentium  Conditione,  See.  Difl’ertationem  Refponfio.” 
This  was  publilhed  without  any  author’s  name,  hut  it  was 
foon  found  to  be  the  production  of  profellbr  Ward,  who 
had  been  engaged  by  .Dr.  Mead  to  write  it ; and  at  his  ex- 
pence it  was  printed  and  publifhed.  Dr.  Middleton  re- 
plied in  a very  fpirited  defence  both  of  his  charadter  and 
argument,  entitled  “ Diftertationis  de  Medicorum  Roms, 
See.  Defenlio.”  With  this  the  doCtor  fimlhed  his  part  of 
the  debate;  and  through  the  whole  progrel's  of  it,  he  did 
rot  faii  on  every  occafion  to  exprefs  a proper  regard  for 
Dr.  Mead’s  real  merit : and  this  literary  altercation  did  not 
prevent  them  from  living  afterwards  upon  very  good  terms 
with  each  other.  While  our  author  was  at  Rome,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  beholding  popery  in  the  full  pomp  and 
difplay  of  its  pageantry,  which  he  compared  rather  to  the 
foie  mu  afts  of  idolatry  of  old  Rome,  than  to  any  thing  re- 
commended by  the  plain  and  fimple  precepts  of  Chriftianity. 
He  examined  it  very  accurately ; and  with  the  view  of 
tracing  the  fimilarity,  he  made  notes  and  obfervations  while 
he  was  in  Italy;  and,  after  his  return  home,  kept  up  an 
epiftolary  correfpondence  with  his  friends  and  acquaintance 
there.  From  thefe  materials  he  drew  up,  and  publilhed  in 
1729,  “ A Letter  from  Rome,  (hewing  an  exaft  Con- 
formity between  Popery  and  Paganifm ; or,  the  Religion 
of  the  prefent  Romans  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen 
Anceftors.”  This  performance  was  exceedingly  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  went  through  feveral  editions  in  a 
very  Ihort  fpace  of  time.  While,  however,  the  author  was 
entitling  himfelf  to  the  thanks  of  the  Proteftant  world,  by 
expofing  the  corruptions  and  impoftures  of  the  Romilh 
church,  there  were  fome,  even  of  the  church -of  England, 
who  took  grievous  offence  at  the  book,  pretending  that  he 
had  attacked  the  Popilh  miracles  with  a gaiety  that  feemed 
to  contemn  all  miracles,  and  particularly  thofe  of  our  Sa- 
viour, by  invalidating  the  force  of  certain  rules  which  had 
been  eftablilhed  by  fome  divines  as  the  criterion  of  true 
miracles.  Our  author  next  made  an  attack  upon  Dr.  Wa- 
terland’s,  “ Vindication  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.”  which  had 
been  written  in  reply  to  Tindal’s  famous  book,  entitled 
««  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation.”  This  drew  upon 
Dr.  Middleton  the  charge  of  infidelity,  and  he  narrowly  and 
with  much  difficulty  efcaped  academical  cenfure.  During 
the  conteft  in  which  he  had  involved  himfelf  on  this  fubjeft, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  new  profelforlhip  of  phyfiology  at 
Cambridge,  which  had  been  founded  in  purfuance  of  the 


will  of  Dr.  Woodward.  He  delivered,  in  the  year  1731,  3 
Latin  inaugural  oration?  at  his  entrance  upon  the  office, 
that  did  credit  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  exe- 
cutors. The  duties  of  this  poll  Dr.  Middleton  difeharged 
with  fidelity  and  reputation,  till  the  year  1734,  when  he  rc- 
figned  it.  In  the  following  year  he  publilhed  **  A Dif- 
fertation  concerning  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  England, 
fhewing  that  it  was  introduced  and  pra&ifed  by  William 
Caxton,  at  Weftminfter,  &c  ” About  this  time  the  doftor 
was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  lord  Harvey,  by  whofe 
advice  and  encouragement  he  undertook  to  write  “ The 
Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero.”  This  great 
work,  which  was  well  adapted  to  his  tafte,  and  for  which 
he  was  perfectly  qualified,  employed  fo  much  of  his  time 
and  attention,  that  it  was  not  ready  for  publication  till  the 
year  1741,  when  it  appeared  in  two  volumes,  4to.  It  was 
publilhed  by  fubfeription,  and  the  profits  enabled  him  to 
purchafe  a fmall  eftate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,, 
at  which  he  ufually  fpent  the  fummer  feafon. 

While  Dr.  Middleton  was  employed  on  the  life  of  Cicero, 
a vacancy  occurred  in  the  mafterlhip  of  the  Charter-houfe, 
and  he  was  mentioned  for  it  by  fir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
came  to  London  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  it ; but  was 
disappointed  in  his  expectations,  and  returned  to  the  com- 
polition  of  his-  favourite  work.  In  the  progrefs  of  this 
work,  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Tunftall  in  a controverfy 
refpeCting  the  authenticity  of  Cicero’s  letters  to  Brutus,  and 
of  thofe  of  Brutus  to  Cicero.  He  alfo,  about  the  fame 
period,  publilhed  “ Germana  qusedam  Antiquitatis  erudit-.e 
Monumeuta,  quibus  Romanorum  veterum  Ritus  varii  tarn 
facri,  tarn  profani,  turn  Grsecorum  atque  TEgyptiorum  non- 
nulli  illuftrantur,  Romse  olim  maxima  ex  Parte  colle&a,  ac 
Dilil-rtationibus  jam  iinguhs  inftruCta.”  This  work,  which 
confided  of  the  figures  of  thofe  lurious  remains  of  antiquity 
that  he  had  purchafed  at  Rome,  and  other  places,  with  a 
diftertation  on  each,  was  followed,  in  1747,  by  “ A Treatife 
on  the  Roman  Senate,  in  two  Parts,”  which  terminated 
Dr.  Middleton’s  labours  in  profane  literature ; and  he  now 
proceeded  to  the  publication  of  a treatife,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  another  fierce  controverfy  with  his  clerical 
brethren.  It  was  publilhed  in  1747,  and  was  “ An  intro- 
ductory Difcourfe  on  the  miraculous  Powers  fuppoled  to 
have  fublifted  in  the  Chriftian  Church  from  the  earlielt 
Ages,  & c.”  To  this  numerous  anfwers  were  written, 

which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  proceeding  with 
his  plan;  and  in  1749  produced  the  larger  work,  to 
which  the  former  was,  as  it  afTumed  to  be,  only  an  intro- 
duction. This  was  entitled  “ A free  Inquiry  into  the 
miraculous  Powers,  &c.”  The  main  objeCt  of  the  Inquiry 
is  to  Ihew,  that  there  is  no  fufficieut  reafon  to  believe  that 
any  miraculous  powers  did  ever  actually  fubfilt  in  any  age 
of  the  church,  after  the  times  of  the  apoftles.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  piece  raifed  up  againft  him  a holt  of  adver- 
faries,  who  charged  him  with  the  molt  pernicious  defigns. 
He  had,  however,  the  fatisfaCtion  of  knowing  that  the 
truth  of  his  argument  was  generally  admitted  by  almoft  all 
enlightened  and  difinterefted  readers.  The  author  fet  about- 
preparing  an  “ Anfwer  to  all  the  Objections  made  againft 
the  free  Inquiry;”  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to 
publilh.  A few  months  after  his  death,-  the  greater  part  of 
what  he  had  written  was  given  to  the  world,  under  the  title 
of  “ A Vindication  of  the  free  Inquiry,  &c.”  In  the 
fpring  of  1750  he  publilhed  “ An  Examination  of  the 
Lord  Bilhop  of  London’s  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Ufe 
and  Intent  of  Prophecy.”  The  defign  of  the  bilhop’s  dif- 
courfcs  was  to  (hew,  that  there  is  a manifeft  conne&ion  be- 
tween the  prophecies  of  every  age,  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  world  to  the  commencement  of  the  gofpel  of  Jefus 
Chrift ; which  chain  of  prophecies,  delivered  at  different 
times,  and  reaching  through  feveral  thoufand  years,  is  yet 
manifeftly  fubfcrvicnt  to  one  and  the  fame  adminillration  of 
Providence.  Dr.  Middleton  denied  the  principle,  and  la- 
boured to  refute  the  theory  of  the  prelate  ; maintaining  that 
the  authority  of  the  gofpel,  as  far  as  it  is  grounded  on  pro- 
phecy, retts  on  thofe  Angle  and  independent  prediftions, 
which  are  delivered  occafionally  in  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  not  on  any  fanciful  fcheme  of  prophecy  deduced  from 
Adam  and  the  antediluvian  world.  "Within  a few  months 
of  the  publication  of  the  laft-mentioned  work,  our  author's 
conffitution  began  to  give  way  ; and  on  the  28th  of  July 
r 7 jo,  he  departed  this  life.  His  charafter  has  been  drawn 
with  great  accuracy,  by  the  writer  of  his  article  in  the 
General  Biography,  from  which  we  (hall  extract  a few  fen- 
tences.  “ That  Ur.  Middleton  was  a very  learned  and  in- 
genious divine,  will  not  be  difputed  by  any  one.  That  he 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  as  well  as  fteady  and  difin- 
terefled  in  the  purfuit  of  it,  may  be  fairly  concluded  from 
the  circumllances  of  his  life  above  related,  the  facrifices 
which  he  muft  have  made  by  adopting  and  avowing  fenti- 
ments  that  at  once  cut  off  all  his  hope  of  preferment,  and 
the  firmnefs  with  which  he  encountered  the  utmoft  rage  and 
malice  of  fierce  bigots  and  hypocritical  zealots.  That  he 
was  a fincere  believer  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  his  own  ex- 
prefs  and  repeated  declarations  fufficiently  prove,  as  well  as 
his  concife  and  admirable  expofure  of  one  of  its  moil  artful 
and  malignant  enemies,  in  his  “ Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,” 
and  his  devoting  many  of  his  learned  inquiries  to  its  fervice. 
ldis  faith  he  acknowledges  was  not  of  that  kind  which  can 
entily  digefl  incredibilities,  but  only  a principle  grounded 
on  the  perception  of  truth,  and  claiming  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  being  a flave  to  his  reafon,  to  whofe  dictates  it 
paid  an  abfolute  and  unreferved  fubmiflion.  Confined  witlv- 
in  thefe  juft  limits,  however,  it  produced  the  nobleft  fruits, 
in  a life  fpent  in  habits  of  temperance,  fludy,  and  the  fearch 
after  truth ; and  which,  in  other  refpedts,  likewife,  was  as 
exemplary  and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  gofpel,  as  that 
of  the  moft  zealous  of  all  his  orthodox  opponents.'’  There 
were  found  among  his  papers,  after  his  death,  materials  for 
a life  of  Demolthene?,  correfpondent  to  that  of  Cicero.  In 
1752,  his  “ Mifceilaneous  Works”  were  publiflied  in  four 
volumes,  4to.  of  which  a fecond  edition  was  publiflied  in 
live  volumes,  8vo. 

Middleton,  in  Geography^  an  interior  townfhip,  in 
Effex  county,  Maffachufetts,  incorporated  in  1728,  and  con- 
taining 598  inhabitants  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Bollon. — Alfo,  a 
city,  poft-town,  and  port  of  entry  of  Middlefex  county, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  Connecticut  river. 
Its  public  buildings  are  a Congregational  church,  an  Epif- 
copaiian  church,  a court-houfe,  and  naval  office.  It  con- 
tains about  500  houfes,  and  carries  on  a confiderable  trade. 

Middleton,  a poft-town  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ire- 
land, which  was  a borough  before  the  union,  and  which, 
from  its  proximity  to  Cork  harbour,  has  fome  bufinefs, 
chiefly  carried  on  at  the  village  of  Ballinacurra,  about  a mile 
diftant.  Here  are  an  endowed  fchool,  a barrack,  two  bolt- 
ing mills,  and  a brewery.  The  parifh,  from  a union  made, 
feveral  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  in  Ireland, 
being  above  3000/.  per  annum.  Middletcn  is  121  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Cork,  on  the  road 
to  Youghel. 

Middleton,  a market-town  and  parifh  in  the  hundred 
of  Salford,  and  county  palatine  of  Lancafter,  England, 
was  firit  ccnllituted  a town  in  the  year  1791,  fince  which 
.time  it  has  been  gradually  increafing  in  extent  and  popula- 


tion. The  market  is  held  on  Friday  every  week,  in  a very 
commodious  market-place,  laid  out  by  lord  Suffield,  who  is 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  government  of  the  police  here  is 
confided  to  two  conftables,  who  are  chofen  annually  at  the 
court -leet.  In  the  church,  a venerable  pile  of  building,  are 
feveral  monuments  of  the  Afheton  family,  who  for  many 
centuries  were  refident  in  this  parifli.  The  fide  aides  of  this 
edifice  are  embattled;  and  in  the  windows  appear  fome 
ffained  glafs  of  fhields,  and  ether  devices.  A carved  fereen 
of  feven  compartments  divides  the  chancel  from  the  choir. 
It  is  Ornamented  with  a great  profufion  of  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Afhetons,  RadclifFes,  Grofvenors,  and  Stanleys. 
The  living  is  a redtory.  Here  is  a free  grammar  fchool, 
which  was  founded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  principal  of  Brafen-nofe college,  in  1572.  This 
is  now  a moft  refpedtable  eftablifhment,  and  frequently  con- 
tains between  130  and  200  fcholars.  Dean  Nowel  was 
educated  at  this  place.  See  pharton’s  interefting  Life  of 
Nowel,  8vo.  1809. 

The  chief  fupport  of  this  town  is  derived  from  its  cotton 
manufacture ; but  there  are  likewife  a confiderable  twift  ma- 
nufactory, and  fome  bleaching  works.  The  population  here, 
in  1801,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  that  year, 
amounted  to  3265  perfons.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  ix.  by  J.  Britton. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Strafford 
county,  New  Hampfhire ; about.  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Portfmoutb.— Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Rutland  county,  Ver- 
mont ; 39  miles  N.  of  Bennington. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in 
Ltelaware  county,  New  York;  40  miles  W.  of  Catfhill. — 
Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Newport  county,  Rhode  ifland,  con- 
taining 931  inhabitants.  In  the  town,  fituated  on  the  ifland 
which  gives  name  to  the  flate,  about  two  miles  from  New- 
port, is  a large  cavity  in  the  rocks,  called  “ Purgatory.”  — 
Alfo,  a town  of  about  60  or  70  houfes  in  Berkley  county, 
Virginia,  near  the  North  mountain:  it  has  two  churches, 
one  for  Prefbyterians,  and  one  for  Baptifts. — Alfo,  a fmall 
poft-town  in  NewcafUe  county,  Delaware,  on  Apaqninimy 
creek;  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Wilmington.* — Alfo,  a town- 
fiiip  in  Monmouth  county,  New  Jerfey,  which  contains  two 
p aces  of  worfhip,  one  for  Baptifts,  and  one  for  the  Dutch. 
Reformed  church1;  and  3226  inhabitants.  The  f’alt-works 
are  in  North  river,  which  divides  this  town  from  Shrewfbury, 
Here  is  an  academy  of  40  or  50  ftudents.  The  light-houfe 
on  the  point  of  Sandy-beach  is  in  this  townfhip.  The  high 
lands  of  Navefink,  which  are  on  the  fea-coaft  near  Sandy- 
beach,  are  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  are  the 

lands  firft  diicovered  by  mariners  in  this  part  of  the  coaft 

Alfo,  a flouriflnng  poft-town  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  Swatari  creek,  which  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Sufquehannah,  two  miles  below  ; it 
contains  a German  church,  and  more  than  100  houfes,  and 
carries  on  a brifk  trade  with  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  It 
is  eftimated  that  200,000  bufhels  of  wheat  are  brought 
down  the  river  annually  to  the  landing-place/  two  miles  from 
the  town  ; 92  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia.  N.  Iat. 
40°  1 2'.  W.  long.  76  ’ 44'.  There  are  alfo  two  other  town- 
fhips  of  the  fame  name  in  this  ftate  ; one  in  Delaware  county, 
and  the  other  in  that  of  Cumberland.— Alfo,  a poft-town  in 
Frederick  county,  Maryland  ; nearly  8 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Frederickftoun. — Alfo,  a town  in  Dorchefter  county,  Mary- 
land ; 85  miles  N.W.  of  Cambridge, 

MIDDLE WICH,  a confiderable  market-town  in  tlie 
hundred  of  Northwich,  and  county  of  Chefter,  England,  is 
fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Croco  and  Dane,  about 
6 miles  from,  Northwich,  22  from  Chefter,  and  167  from 
London.  Its  name  was  derived  from  its  centrical  lituatiqa 
3 S 2 between 
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between  the  Wiches,  or  Salt  Towns,  of  which  there  are  wholly  devoid  of  probability,  all  the  MSS.  being  againft 
three  in  the  county  ; and  its  origin  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  them. 

as  remote  as  the  time  of  the  Romans ; the  road  to  it  from  In  a park,  at  a (hort  diftance  from  the  town,  fiand  the 
Northwich  being  mentioned  by  Camden,  as  railed  with  ruins  of  Ccwdray  houfe,  which  was  formerly  the  feat  of 
u-ravel  to  fuch  a height  as  to  be  readily  known  for  a work  the  ancient  family  of  Montague.  This  noble  edifice  was 
of  that  people.  The  church  is  a fpacious  ftru£ture,  and  deftroyed  by  fire  in  1793,  when  moft  of  the  furniture  and 
includes  two  chapels.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  a college,  valuable  paintings  which  it  contained  were  confumed.  It 
founded  by  Thomas  Savage,  archbifhop  of  York.  The'  was  an  immenfe  building,  of  a quadrangular  frirm,  with  a 
oovernment  of  the  town  is  veiled  in  a bailiff  and  burgeffes,  court  in  the  centre,  which  was  ornamented  with  a fine  re- 
annually  chofen.  Under  the  population  adl  of  1S00,  the  fervoir  of  water.  An  account  of  this  houfe,  with  view's  of 
number  of  houfes  was  returned  as  268,  occupied  by  1 190  it,  were  publifhed  in  the  Vetufta  Monuments,  by  the  Society 
perfons.  Confiderable  employment  is  derived  to  the  in-  of  Antiquaries;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  hillory 
habitants  from  the  manufacture  of  fait,  which  has  been  car-  of  the  town  has  never  been  laid  before  the  public.  Our 
ried  on  in  this  town  from  a very  early  period;  very  valuable  chief  authority  for  this  article  is  Hay's  Hillory  of  Chi- 
brine  fprings  being  found  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  A chefter,  8vo.  1 804,  which  is  very  unfatisfaftory. 
cotton  manufactory  has  been  recently  eftablifhed  here.  MIDIAH,  a towm  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania, 
A grammar  fchool  was  founded  at  Middlewich  about  the  on  the  Black  fea  ; 69  miles  E.  of  Adrianople. 
end  of  the  17th  century:  the  fchool-houfe  was  given  by  MIDIAN,  Laud  of,  or  Midianitis,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
Ralph  Lowndes.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuefdays  and  Fri-  a country  inhabited  by  the  Midianites,  who  were  the  de- 
days, and  two  fairs  annually.  The  parifh  of  Middlewich  is  feendants  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, and  who  were  featedon  the 
very  extenfive,  and  comprises  15  townfhips.  One  of  thefe,  N.  of  the  Amalekite3;  having  the  Dead  fea  on  the  W.,  the 
Kinderton,  has  been  decided  by  Mr.  Whitaker  to  be  the  Ifhmaelites  on  the  E.,  and  the  Moabites  and  Reubenites  on 
Condate  of  the  Romans.  Lyfons’s  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  the  S. ; the  river  Arnon  parting  them  from  this  lail  tribe. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  Their  country  w-as  hot,  fandy,  and  in  many  parts  of  it 

MIDDLING-Teeth,  in  the  Manege , are  the  four  teeth  quite  defert  ; yet  it  abounded  with  cattle,  particularly  with 
of  a horfe  that  come  out  at  three  years  and  a half,  in  the  room  camels,  which  were  ufeful  bealts  of  burden  for  their  cara- 
of  other  four  foal-teeth,  feated  between  the  nippers  and  the  vans,  with  which  they  traded  into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 
corner-teeth  ; from  which  fituation  they  derive  the  title  of  patriarch  Jacob.  The  land  of  Midian  was  divided  into  a kind 
middling.  There  is  one  of  them  above,  and  one  below,  on  each  of  pentarchy,  or  five  kingdoms,  in  the  time  of  the  Exodus  ; 

fide  of  the  jaws.  See  Teetii.  fo  that  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  war  which  they  waged  with 

MIDERFELS,  in  Geography,  a town  and  caftle  of  Ba-  the  Midianites,  are  faid  to  have  flain  its  five  kings,  whofe 
varia  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Straubin.  capitals  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated  near  the  Dead 

MID-FEATHER,  in  the  Englilh  Salt-works,  the  name  fea.  They  had  alfo  a famous  metropolis,  called  after  the 
given  to  a fort  of  partition  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fur-  name  of  their  progenitor,  often  mentioned  in  the  prophetic 
nace,  over  which  the  pan  is  fet  for  boiling  the  fea-water  or  books  of  feripture,  as  well  as  by  other  authors  ; particu- 
brine  into  fait.  larly  by  Jofephus,  who  places  a town  of  that  appellation 

This  partition  divides  the  body  of  the  furnace  into  two  near  the  Red  fea,  not  far  from  the  fpot  where  Ptolemy 

chambers.  See  Salt.  places  that  of  Madiana.  (See  Madian.)  Befides  thefe 

MID-HEAVEN,  Medium  cali,  in  AJlronomy,  is  that  point  towns,  there  were  in  this  country  Dibon-Gad,  a large  town 
of  the  ecliptic  which  culminates,  or  is  in  the  meridian.  See  on  the  river  Arnon,  and  Almon-Diblathaim,  not  far  from 
Culmination.  it,  Beeroth,  fo  called  from  its  many  wells,  and  fome  others, 

MIDHURST,  in  Geography,  a market-town  in  the  hun-  placed  by  geographers  within  the  Midianitifh  territories, 
dredof  Eaftbourne  and  county  of  Suffex,  England,  is  plea-  As  to  the  city  of  Midian,  it  is  probable  that  they  rebuilt  it, 
fantly  fituated  on  an  eminence,  furrounded  by  feveral  fmall  after  the  havock  committed  upon  them  by  the  Ifraelites, 
hills,  and  watered  by  the  river  Arun.  The  petty  feflions  becaufe  Eufebius  and  St.  Jerom,  who  place  it  on  the  river 
for  the  hundred,  and  a weekly  market  on  Thurfdays,  are  held  Arnon,  eallward  of  the  Dead  fea,  and  fouth  of  Ar,  or 
here.  In  the  town  is  a free  grammar  fchool.  The  church  Areopolis,  inform  us,  that  in  their  time  fome  remains  of  it 
is  in  the  patronage  of  lord  Montague.  According  to  the  were  viiible. 

parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  this  town  contained  a popu-  MIDIANITES,  in  Ancient  Hijlory , derived  their  origin 
lation  of  1073  perfons,  of  whom  thirty-one  only  were  en-  an;l  name  from  Midian,  the  fourth  fon  of  Abraham  by 
gaged  in  agriculture,  and  194  in  different  departments  of  Keturah.  He,  as  well  as  the  relt  of  his  brethren,  having 
trade,  received  a portion  from  their  father,  were  fent  into  the  Ealt 

Adjoining  to  the  town  is  a plot  of  ground,  called  the  country,  that  they  might  be  at  a proper  diftance  from 
borough  of  Midhurft,  which  has  the  privilege  of  fending  two  Ifaac.  The  Midianites,  in  early  times,  were  confounded 
members  to  parliament  ; though,  like  the  borough  of  Old  with  the  Ifhmaelites  (fee  that  article)  ; and  many  ages  after- 
Sarum,  not  a fingle  houfe  Hands  within  its  limits.  The  wards  they  are  mentioned  in  conjunftion  with  the  Naba- 
fituat  on  of  the  burgage  tenures,  however,  is  diftindlly  tseans  and  Kadarenes,  the  pofterity  of  Nabioth  and  Kadar, 
marked  by  large  ftones  fet  up  for  that  purpofe.  This  place  the  fons  of  Ifhmael.  We  alfo  find  them  fo  incorporated 
poffeffes  its  privileges  as  a borough  by  prefeription,  hav-  with  the  Moabites,  that  Mofes  feems  to  have  regarded  them 
ing  been  the  feite  of  a town  of  confiderable  importance  pre-  as  almoft  one  nation.  Their  religion  was  the  fame,  and 
vious  to  the  Norman  conqueft.  The  governing  officers  they  a&ed  in  the  ftri&eft  concert  together  againft  him  and 
here  are  a fleward  and  bailiff,  who  are  chofen  annually  at  the  Ifraelites.  They  were  likewife  united  by  ties  of  blood 
the  court  leet  of  the  manor,  and  exercife  jurifdiftion  over  with  thefe  nations,  as  on  the  one  fide  they  were  defeended 
the  town.  from  Abraham,  and  on  the  other  from  Lot ; and,  moreover, 

Gale  and  Stukeley  regard  Midhurft  as  the  Miba  of  Ra-  as  they  happened  to  live  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts 
venna,  from  a tortuous  etymology  of  its  name ; but  Camden  of  their  country,  they  joined  either  the  Moabites  or  the 
confiders  the  opinion  of  thefe  antiquaries  on  this  fubjedl  as  Iffimaelites.  The  Midianites  were  a very  numerous  race, 
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and  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  clafle3,  viz.  (hepherds 
and  merchants.  The  Ihepherds  moved  here  and  there  in 
tents,  and  drove  their  cattle  before  them  ; even  when  they 
went  to  war.  The  merchants  alio  travelled  from  place  to 
place  in  companies  or  caravans,  as  the  merchants  of  thofe 
parts  do  at  this  day,  and  left  the  care  of  their  cattle  to  the 
women.  The  former  had  probably  no  fixed  habitations, 
except  fome  ftrong  holds  near  their  borders  ; the  merchants 
alfo  had  few  or  none  but  marts  or  llations,  in  places  con- 
venient for  their  trade.  Thefe,  by  exchanging  their  gold 
and  jewels  with  their  brethren  for  their  cattle,  enriched 
the  Ihepherds  with  precious  ornaments.  Their  manners 
refpedively  differed  according  to  their  mode  of  life ; buc 
they  are  in  general  reprefented  as  being  very  fumptuous  in 
their  apparel.  (See  Judg.  viii.  26.)  From  the  book  of 
Job  (ch.  xix.  23,  24.)  we  learn,  that  the  ufe  of  writing  was 
known  at  an  early  period  in  thofe  parts  among  the  defcend- 
ants  of  Abraham  ; and  the  Midianites  being  of  the  num- 
ber, we  may  reafonablv  fuppofe,  could  not  have  been 
unacquainted  with  it.  They  mult  alfo  have  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic,  and  alfo  of  (hip-building  ; fo  that  we 
may  extend  the  circle  of  their  fciences  beyond  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  ailow  them  a competent  (kill  in  geography, 
geometry,  and  altronomy.  The  Midianites  varied  in  reli- 
gion as  much  as  in  their  manner  of  life.  In  the  north  of 
Midian  they  appear  in  the  days  of  Moies  to  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  all  the  abominations  of  the  Moabites ; but  in  the 
fouth  we  find  that  they  were  attached  to  a rational  and  fub- 
lime  fytlem,  long  after  their  brethren  had  funk  into  the 
groffell  corruption.  The  government  of  the  Midianites  is 
reprefented  rather  as  arillocratical  than  monarchical.  Their 
chiefs,  however,  are  ftyled  kings.  The  mod  ancient  account 
of  this  nation  that  occurs,  after  what  we  have  already  dated, 
is  that  of  their  war  with  Hadad  the  Horite,  when  Midian 
was  fmitten  by  him  in  the  field  of  Moab.  The  next  is  that 
of  their  purchafing  Jofeph  from  his  brethern  for  twenty 
pieces  of  filver,  and  carrying  him  away  with  them  into  Egypt. 
See  the  article  Joseph. 

Many  years  after  this-  event  there  lived  in  Midian,  near 
the  Red  fea,  a pried  or  prince  of  the  fouthern  Midianites, 
called  Jethro  ; whofe  daughters  were  moleded  by  fome  (hep- 
herds,  and  prevented  from  procuring  water  for  their  father’s 
flocks.  Oil  this  occafion  Mofes,  who  in  his  flight  from 
Pharaoh  had  arrived  in  Midian,  interpofed  on  behalf  of  thefe 
females,  and  caufed  the  (hepherds  to  retire.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  feafonable  a6t  of  kindnefs,  Mofes  was  invited 
to  the  houfe  of  Jethro,  who  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  kept  his  fon-in-law  with  him  forty  years. 
(See  the  article  Moses.)  When  Mofes  overcame  Sihon  the 
Amorite,  the  Midianites  were  at  enmity  with  Ifrael;  at 
lead  thofe  who  bordered  upon  the  Moabites ; and  they  feem 
about  this  time  to  have  been  very  adtive  in  feducing  the 
Ifraelites  from  the  worfliipof  God  to  idolatry.  The  Jewilh 
lawgiver,  however,  made  preparation  for  invading  their 
country,  and  they  fortified  their  caftles  and  combined  all 
their  ftrength  in  order  to  refill  the  enemy.  Their  efforts 
were  unavailing  ; as  they  were  defeated  with  great  (laughter, 
and  all  their  cities  and  callles  were  laid  in  allies,  and  their 
country  plundered  and  defolated.  About  150  years  after 
this  (laughter  of  the  Midianites,  two  kings,  named  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna,  appeared  as  their  conductors  in  a war  againft 
the  Ifraelites  ; and  they  were  joined  by  the  Amalekites  and 
Arabians.  The  deftrudtion  occafioned  by  thefe  combined 
forces  continued  for  feven  years  ; and  the  Ifraelites  were 
compelled  by  the  ravages  of  the  plains  and  by  want  of 
fullenance,  to  retire  to  the  mountains,  and  (belter  themfelves 
in  caves  and  fortreffes.  Gideon,  however,  exerted  himfeif 


for  the  refeue  of  his  country ; and  his  efforts  were  fo  fuc. 
cefsful,  that  the  Midianites  never  afterwards  prefumed  to 
contend  with  Ifrael.  They  were,  however,  a powerful  na- 
tion many  ages  after  this  event,  as  well  as  famous  for  their 
induftry,  riches,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  tents  ; but  in 
the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  era  their  name  funk  into 
difufe,  and  was  fwallowed  up  by  that  of  the  more  powerful 
people  of  Arabia.  Between  3 and  400  years  ago  there  was 
a ruined  city,  which  bore  the  ancient  name,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  they  pretend  to  (hew  the  place  where 
Mofes  watered  his  father-in-law’s  cattle.  Abulfeda  calls  it 
Medyan,  and  Mofes's  father-in-law,  Shoaib  ; and  the  place 
is  Hill  one  of  the  (lations  in  the  pilgrimage  from  Egypt  to 
Mecca,  under  the  name  of  Shoaib’s  cave.  Anc.  Un.  Hid. 
vol.  ii. 

MIDNAPOUR,  in  Geography , a river  of  Hindooftar, 
fituated  partly  in  Bengal,  and  partly  in  Oriffa ; bounded 
N.  by  Burdwanand  Pachete,  E.by  Biffunpour  and  Hoogly, 
S.  by  Mohurbunge,  and  W.  by  Allahabad,  about  1 10  miles 
long,  and  from  30  to  40  broad.  The  capital  of  the  fame 
name  is  a town  of  Bengal;  60  miles  W.  of  Calcutta.  N. 
lat.  22°  28'.  E.  long.  87°  27'. 

MIDNIGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 2£ 
miles  N.  of  Allahabad. 

MID  NO  I.  See  Copper  IJland. 

MIDNYPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 35  miles  N.E. 
of  Benares. 

M1DONNO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
85  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jedo. 

MIDRIFF,  in  y Inatomy . See  Diaphragm. 

MIDSAMA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Japan,  in  Niphon  ; 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Tomu. 

MIDSHIP,  is  a term  of  diftindtion,  applied  by  Ihip- 
wrights  to  feveral  pieces  of  timber  which  lie  in  the  broadeft. 
part  of  the  veffel,  called  the  mid/hips,  although  it  is  not  in 
the  middle  of  her  length  with  regard  to  the  breadth ; it  is 
a fuppofed  line  from  the  Hem  to  the  ftern-poft. 

Midship- Beam,  is  the  beam  upon  which  the  extreme 
breadth  of  the  (hip  is  formed,  and  which  is  fituated  in  the 
midlhip  frame,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  her  length,  ferving 
as  a llandard  from  w hence  the  dimenfions  and  proportion  of 
the  mall  and  yards  are  to  be  taken.  See  Beam. 

MiDSHiP-i^rmxe,  is  a name  given  to  that  timber,  or  com- 
bination of  pieces,  formed  into  one  timber,  which  determines 
the  extreme  breadth  of  the  (hip,  as  well  as  the  figure  and 
dimenfion  of  all  the  inferior  timbers. 

MiDSHiP-iUrn,  are  officers  on  board  a (hip  of  war,  whofe 
ftation,  when  they  are  on  duty,  is,  fome  on  the  quarter-deck, 
others  on  the  poop,  & c. 

Their  bufinefs  is,  to  mind  the  braces,  to  look  out,  and  to 
give  about  the  word  of  command  from  the  captain,  and 
other  fuperior  officers.  They  all  affift,  on  occafion,  both  in 
failing  the  (hip,  and  in  flowing  and  rummaging  the  hold  ; 
and  in  performing  the  neceffary  bufinefs  of  the  veffel,  either 
aboard  or  afhore.  The  number  of  midfhip-men,  like  that 
of  all  other  officers,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  Ihip  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  a firft-rate  man  of 
war  has  twenty-four,  and  the  inferior  rates  a fuitable  number 
in  proportion.  No  perfon  can  be  appointed  a lieutenant, 
without  having  previoufly  ferved  two  years  in  the  royal 
navy  in  this  capacity,  or  in  that  of  mate,  befides  having 
been  at  lead  four  years  in  adtual  fervice  at  fea,  either  in 
merchant  (hips,  or  in  the  royal  navy. 

MIDSUMMER-Day,  is  the  feftival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  held  on  the  24th  of  June.  See  QuARTER-Z)aj. 

MIDWAY,  in  Geography,  a town,  or  rather  a village,  of 
America,  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia,  to  miles  N.W.  of 
4 Sunbury. 
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Snnbury.  Its  inhabitants  are  defcendants  of  emigrants 
from  Dorcheder,  near  Bofton,  who  migrated  in  1700. — 
Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Rutland  county,  Vermont ; E.  of  and 
adjoining  Rutland. 

MIDWIFE,  a woman  employed  in  affiding  women  in 
child-birth.  Johnfon  fuppofes  it  to  be  derived  from  a Saxon 
word,  meaning  mead,  or  reward.  As  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery was  entirely  confined  to  women,  until  very  lately,  we 
have  no  term  by  which  to  denominate  a male  practitioner, 
but  the  barbarous  compounded  one,  man-midwife.  Had  a 
more  Significant  term  been  found  for  the  women,  we  might 
have  ufed  it  as  we  have  the  word  author,  from  which  we 
have  made  authorefs,  a female  writer ; though  we  think 
Johnfon  neither  admits  that  word,  nor  the  word  man-mid- 
wife into  his  dictionary.  The  Romans,  entertaining,  per- 
haps, a more  favourable  opinion  of  the  capacities  of  women, 
have  the  word  autrix,  a female  writer,  from  au£tor,  which 
feems  to  julbfy  us  in  the  ufe  of  the  word  authorefs.  The 
French,  more  fortunate,  call  a midwife  an  accoucheufe,  from 
the  verb  accouchcr,  to  put  to  bed,  and  the  male  praditioners, 
accoucheurs  ; a term  which  we  have  now  pretty  generally 
adopted. 

MIDWIFERY  is  the  art  of  delivering  women  of  their 
young.  It  mull  be  nearly  coeval,  as  a praftice,  with  the  crea- 
tion. At  iird  it  was  very  fimple,  and  confided  folely  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  dividing  the  navel-dring.  Ani- 
mals ulually  bite  it  afunder  with  their  teeth.  Women,  pro- 
bably, fird  made  ufe  of  the  fiiarp  edge  of  a done,  or  of  a (hell, 
for  the  purpofe,  which  is  the  mode  dill  pradtifed  in  bar- 
barous countries.  As  difficulties  would  occafionally  occur, 
either  in  the  exclufion  of  the  feetus,  or  of  the  placenta,  or 
after  birth,  fome  female  friend,  or  relative,  would  be  called  upon 
to  give  affidance.  If  the  placenta  happened  to  be  detained 
Beyond  the  ufual  time,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  ordinary 
accidents  in  labours,  the  affidant  would  naturally  attempt 
to  draw  it  away  by  the  funis,  which  (he  would  find  hanging 
from  the  pudenda.  If  a leg  or  arm  of  the  foetus  pre- 
fented,  indead  of  the  head,  (he  would,  doubtlefs,  take  hold 
of  the  prefenting  part,  and  endeavour  by  that  means  to 
draw  the  child  from  its  confinement.  In  thefe  attempts,  if 
it  fiiould  be  one  of  the  lower  limbs  that  prefented,  her  ex- 
ertions would  generally  be  crowned  with  fuccefs ; but  as 
the  obdacle  making  affidance  neceflary,  fuppofes  a relative 
difproportion  between  the  birth  and  the  paflage  through 
which  it  is  to  pafs,  the  child  would  ufually  be  dead  born. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  arm  prefented,  the  fame  fuccefs 
would  attend  the  exertions  of  the  midwife  in  a few  cafes 
only ; as  in  premature  birth,  or  where  the  child  happened 
to  be  remarkably  fmall.  It  would  more  commonly  happen, 
that  all  attempts  to  bring  the  child  in  that  podure  would 
fail ; but  the  uterus  periiding  to  exert  itfelf,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  labour-pains  continuing,  they  would  lometimes 
thrud  down  the  feet,  or  the  breech  of  the  child,  the  head 
and  (houlders  gradually  receding,  and  rifing  upwards,  and  it 
would  at  length  be  forced  into  the  world  in  that  polition. 
In  thefe  cafes,  though  the  child  would  be  dead,  the  woman 
would  frequently  recover.  It  would  more  often  happen, 
that  this  evolution  would  not  take  place,  and  that  the  wo- 
man, exhauded  by  long  continued  and  (ruitlefs  exertions, 
bruifed  and  injured  by  the  preflure  of  the  feetus,  and  tor- 
mented by  the  dillention  of  her  bladder,  no  egrefs  being  al- 
lowed to  the  urine,  would  fall  a facrifice  to  the  preflure  of 
fo  many  accumulated  evils. 

Some  of  the  earlied  means  made  ufe  of  in  tedious  and 
Biffieu  t labours,  appear  to  have  been,  anointing  the  pudenda 
with  oils,  and  putting  the  woman  into  warm  baths,  as  we 
find  it  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  other 


ancient  writers  ; by  thefe  means  they  hoped  to  relax  the 
parts,  and  render  them  more  eafy  of  dillention,  and  thence 
to  procure  a freer  paflage  for  the  foetus.  This  continued  to 
be  the  pra&ice  for  many  ages. 

From  examining  the  little  that  has  been  written  by  the 
ancients  on  the  fubjeft,  it  is  evident  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  that  fpecies  of  obdacle  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  which 
is  occafioned  by  the  mal-conformation  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  woman.  They  attributed  the  whole  of  the 
difficulty  to  a rigidity  of  the  mufcles,  or  of  the  ligaments 
connecting  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  together,  which  they 
hoped  by  thefe  means  to  loofen. 

Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  who  flouriftied  about  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  tells  us,  it  was  not  nnufual  to  put 
women  on  a courfe  of  bathing  and  anointing  feveral  weeks 
before  they  attained  to  the  period  of  parturition.  Speaking 
of  what  is  to  be  done,  prior  to  the  labour,  he  fays,  “ Utatur 
balneis  aquas  dulcis,  in  quibus  herbee  laxantes  et  emollientes 
coquantur.  Iiiungatur  etiam  eodem  tempore,  dorfum,  et 
peCten,  fimiiiter  loca  muliebria  iis  linimentis,  quas  poffimt 
emollire,  et  lenire.”  (De  Morb.  Mul.  lib.  ii.)  Another 
cultom  which  was  probably  only  praCtifed  among  the  com- 
mon people,  was  placing  the  parturient  women  in  an  ereCt 
podure,  that  they  might  profit  by  the  weight  of  the  fetus, 
and  (baking  them  drongly ; thinking,  probably,  that  the 
child  would  drop  down,  as  fruit  falls  from  the  tree. 

“ Alii,”  Mofchiou  fays,  (Harm.  Gynaec.  p.  11.)  “ ad 
fealas  ligabant,  et  fie  pendere  jubebant ; alii  infinitum  deam- 
bulare  et  falire  cogebant ; alii  fealas  afeendere  ; alii  autem, 
manibus  fub  axillis  miffis,  a terra  fublevabant,  et  diutius  exa- 
gitabant.”  Hippocrates  had  long  before,  and  probably  with 
the  lame  view,  recommended  in  cafes  where  the  head  of  the 
child  prefented,  but  on  account  of  the  draightnefs  of  the 
padage  was  detained  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  to  anoint 
the  parts,  and  to  put  the  woman  into  a bath  of  warm  water. 
Thefe  methods  failing,  the  head  of  the  child  was  to  be  opened 
with  a fcalpel,  and  then  to  be  extracted  with  a itrong  iron 
pincers,  or  hooks.  “ Caput  gladiolo  diffeftum.  Indrumento 
quod  conltringat  comminuto,  et  officula  per  offium  volfella 
extrahito,  aut  unco  attraCdorio  ad  clavicuiam  uti  firmiter  ad- 
haereat  immilfo,  non  confedim,  fed  paulatius  remittendo,  et 
rurfus  adurgendo,  extrahito.”  (Hip.  Oper.  Ora,  Faelio. 
p.  618.)  Celfus  recommends  a iimilar  practice,  (lib.  vii. 
cap.  29.  De  Medicina.)  Avicenna  mentions  a kind  of  fillet 
that  was  uled  in  thefe  cafes.  (See  the  article  Fillet.) 
This  contrivance,  although  it  had  a few  favourers,  was  never 
in  general  ufe  ; the  more  common  method  in  tedious  and 
difficult  births  was  to  diminifh  the  bulk  of  the  child,  or  of 
the  part  nearelt  to  the  external  furface,  with  fcalpels,  or  other 
cutting  indruments,  and  then  to  draw  it  away  with  iron 
hooks,  pincers,  or  forceps,  armed  with  teeth.  Thofe  who 
wifh  to  fee  the  forms  of  thefe  indruments,  or  a more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  methods  of  applying  or  ufing  them, 
may  confult  Albucafis’s  Methodus  Medendi,  lib.  ii.  and 
Ruett,  De  Conceptione  et  Gen.  Hominis,  in  which  many  of 
them  are  particularly  delineated  and  deferibed. 

As  cafes  of  fuch  difficulty  as  to  render  the  ufe  of  indru- 
ments neceflary  are  rare,  not  occurring  oftener  than  once  in 
five  or  fix  hundred  labours,  and  as  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery was  for  many  ages,  indeed  fo  late  as  to  the  end  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  almoll  exclulivety  in  the  hands  of 
women,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  little  improvement 
was  made  in  the  method  of  affiding  women  in  the  only  cafes 
that  would  come  under  the  care  of  the  furgeon,  until  a very 
late  period.  Hippocrates  having  learned  that  in  ordinary 
births  the  child  prefented  with  its  head  to  the  orifice  of  the 
womb,  thought  that  in  all  cafes,  when  it  offered  in  a different 
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pofture,  it  ought  to  be  pufhed  back,  in  order  to  bring  down  for  the  purpofe,  yet  it  was  in  time  found  out  to  be  the 
the  head.  This  he  attempted  to  do  even  when  the  breech  or  forceps.  The  merit  of  the  invention  confided  in  making  the 
the  feet  came  firft.  If  an  olive,  he  fays,  comes  into  the  neck  blades  of  the  inftrument  feparable,  and  capable  of  being 
of  a bottle  acrofs,  and  you  attempt  to  bring  it  through  in  locked,  or  united  together,  after  being  introduced  into  the 
that  poflure,  you  will  either  crufh  the  olive,  or  break  the  vagina,  and  placed  one  on  each  fide  of  the  head  of  the  child, 
glafs  ; but  as  it  is  of  little  confequence  which  of  the  ends  (See  the  article  Forceps,  in  Midwifery.)  A mod  invaluable 
of  the  olive  comes  fird,  he  fhould  have  feen,  that  it  is  nearly  difcovery,  and  which  has  defervedly  immortalized  the  in- 
equally  immaterial  which  end  of  the  child  comes  fird.  ventor.  (See  Ciiamberlen,  Hugh.)  But  he  at  firft  very 
This,  however,  does  not  feem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  and  much  overrated  their  power,  imagining  that  they  were  ap- 
as  his  name  was  of  great  authority  in  every  thing  relating  to  plicable  in  all  cafes,  where  the  head  of  the  child  was 
medicine,  his  rules  continued  to  be  followed  until  the  middle  “er.clavee,”  or  fixed  in  the  pelvis,  not  .having  met  with  a 
of  the  fixteenth  century.  Ainbrofe  Parey,  who  flourifhed  cafe,  we  may  fuppofe,  where  the  bones  forming  that  cavity 
about  that  time,  fird  recommended  turning  the  child  and  were  confiderably  didorted.  Accordingly  he  undertook  to 
bringing  it  by  the  feet  in  all  crofs  prefentations.  This  may  deliver  a woman  whofe  pelvis  was  io  contracted  and  narrow, 
be  conlidercd  as  the  fird  material  improvement  that  had  been  as  to  render  it  impoffible  that  the  head  of  a full-grown  foetus 
made  in  the  pra&ice  of  midwifery.  The  rule  was  further  fhould  pafs  through  it  undimimfhed.  The  operation,  or 


explained  and  extended  by  his  pupil  Guillemeau,  and  after- 
wards by  Mauriceau,  Le  Motte,  Pen,  Puzos,  and  other 
French  writers,  and  it  has  long  fince  been  adopted  by  the 
practitioners  in  the  art  in  every  part  of  Europe,  not  only 
in  crofs-births,  but  in  all  cafes  of  flooding,  in  whatever  pof- 
tu-e  the  child  may  prefent,  alfo  when  the  funis  umbificaris 
comes  down  before  the  head  of  the  child,  and  by  feme  bur- 
geons, as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  in  cafes  where  the  forceps 
or  lever  are  now  ordinarily  ufed. 

A few  years  before  Ainbrofe  Parey’s  book  appeared, 
Eucharius  Rhodion,  a phyfician  of  Frankfort,  publifhed 
the  firft  popular  work  that  we  are  acquainted  with  on  the 
fubjedl.  As  it  was  intended  for  the  inftrutlion  of  the  mid  wives, 
it  was  printed  at  firft  in  the  German  language.  In  1732,  it 
was  tranflated  into  Latin,  under  the  title  of“Departu  hemi- 
nis,”  and  in  a few'  years  after,  into  French,  En^lilh,  and  other 
modern  languages.  The  practical  rules  recommended  by 
him,  are  fuch  as  he  had  learned  from  Hippocrates,  Avi- 
cenna, and  other  ancient  writers.  In  crofs  prefentations, 
the  midwife  was  to  endeavour  to  bringdown  the  head  ; when 
this  could  not  be  effected,  if  the  breech,  or  feet,  were  next 
the  uterine  orifice,  the  child  was  to  be  allowed  to  come  into 
the  world  in  that  pofture,  taking,  however,  efpecia!  care, 
he  fays,  that  the  hands  Ihould  be  brought  down,  and  placed 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  body  of  the  child,  a rule  which  could 
not  polfihly  he  followed,  and  which  fhews  that  the  writer 
had  never  praCtifed  the  art.  The  fame  cenfure  may  be  paffed 
upon  almofl  every  regulation,  that  had  been  hitherto  pro- 
mulgated on  the  fubjeCft.  Nearly  all  of  them  tending  rather 
to  miflcad,  than  to  inform  the  practitioner,  and  to  increafe 
rather  than  diminifh  the  pain,  difficulty,  and  danger  of  the 
labour. 

Wc  have  two  tranflations  of  Rhodion’s  book  into  our 
language.  The  firft  by  Richard  Jones,  who  dedicated  it  to 
Katherine,  queen  to  king  Henry  VIII.  It  was  printed  in  the 
year  1540,  and  is  decorated  or  illuftrated  with  fome  indif- 
ferent engravings  on  copper,  which,  however,  are  efteemed, 
as  being  the  firft  fpecimens  of  the  kind  executed  in  this 
country.  In  1545,  Thomas  Raynold,  phyfician,  publifhed 
a fccond  tranflation.  This  has  palled  through  feveral  editions, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Birth  of  Mankind,”  and  was  nearly 
the  only  manual  ufed  by  the  mid  wives  until  the  year  1672, 
when  Dr.  Hugh  Ciiamberlen  gave  a tranflation  of  Mau- 
riceau’s  “ Treatife  on  the  Art  of  Midwifery,”  in  which  the 
firft  dawning  of  a rational  practice  of  the  art  appears.  In 
the  preface  to  the  tranflation,  Dr.  Ciiamberlen  announces 
an  invention,  “ known  only,”  he  fays,  “ to  his  father,  bro- 
thers, and  himfelf,  with  which  they  were  enabled  to  termi- 
nate the  molt  difficult  labour:,  without  injuring  either  the 
mothers  or  the  children*”  Though  he  gives  no  intimation 
by  which,  it  could  be  difeovered  what  were  the  means  ufed 
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trial,  which  was  performed  at  Paris,  where  he  went  with 
the  view  of  felling  his  fecret,  failed.  Mortified  at  the  check 
he  received,  he  left  the  country,  and  went  to  Amlterdam, 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  fold  the  fecret  to  Roonhuyfen,  a 
furgeon  in  great  pra&ice  in  that  city,  who  has  the  credit  of 
having  invented  the  lever  which  bears  his  name.  See  that 
article. 

About  the  fame  time  Deventer,  an  eminent  furgeon  of  a 
town  in  Holland  of  that  name,  acquired  confiderable  fame 
by  his  practice  in  the  obltetric  art.  As  the  form,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  ufing  the  forcepsand  lever  were  kept  fecret 
by  the  proprietors  of  thofe  inventions,  or  only  difclofed 
to  perfons  who  would  pay  a large  fum  of  money  for  them, 
Deventer  declaimed  violently  againft  the  ufe  of  inftruments, 
affirming  he  could  terminate  the  moft  difficult  labours  with 
his  hand  alone.  He  contended  that  the  greateft  obftacle  to  the 
birth  of  the  child  arofe  from  the  oblique  pofition  of  the 
uterus,  its  fundus  falling  too  much  forward,  or  to  one  fide 
of  the  abdomen  of  the  mother.  The  head  of  the  child  was 
therefore  forced  by  the  pains,  ether  againft  the  facrum,  or 
againft  one  of  the  fides  of  the  pelvis,  inftead  of  being 
dire&ed  into  the  centre  of  that  cavity.  In  all  cafes  of  dif- 
ficulty, if  the  head  of  the  child  was  not  forced  down  fo  low 
as  to  render  it  impra&icable,  he  pafled  his  hand  into  the 
uterus,  turned  the  child,  and  delivered  it  by  its  feet.  When 
that  could  not  be  done,  he  introduced  his  left  hand  into  the 
back  part  of  the  vagina,  and  gradually  pufhed  back  the 
bones  of  the  coccyx,  lb  as  to  give  fpace  fufficient  for  the 
head  of  the  child  to  pafs.  In  cafes  where  the  pelvis  was 
diftorted,  he  mull  neceflanly  have  failed  in  his  attempt,  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  Chamberlen  tailed  with  his  forceps,  but 
as  fuch  cafes  would  only  occur  once  in  five  or  fix  hundred 
labours,  that  fmall  number  of  exceptions  would  give  little 
check  to  his  fame,  which  was  continued,  to  his  name  for 
many  years  after  his  death.  This  do&rine  and  practice, 
which  have  long  fince  been  exploded,  were  patronized  in 
this  country  by  Mowbray,  fir  Richard  Manningham,  and 
Eaton,  who  were  all  averfe  to  the  ufe  of  inftruments. 

The  conltrudtion  and  ufe  of  the  forceps  being  at  length 
made  public  by  Mr.  Butter  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medi- 
cal EfTays  in  1732,  and  more  fully  by  Chapman  in  1734, 
and  that  of  the  lever  by  M.  Provide,  in  his  tranflation  of 
Smellie’s  Midwifery  into  French,  publifhed  at  Paris,  in 
1754,  the  teachers  of  the  art  were  careful  in  inflrudiing 
their  pupils  in  the  method  of  employing  thofe  inftruments, 
which  have  entirely  fuperfeded  the  rude  practice  of  Deven- 
ter. The  perforator  and  crotchet  (fee  thofe  articles)  came 
into  ufe  about  this  time,  and  continue  to  be  employed  in  the 
few  cafes  that  require  fuch  affiftance,  in  the  place  of  the 
fcalpel,  and  the  forceps  with  teeth. 

Pra&itioners  in  the  art  being  now  poflefledof  fuch  pow- 
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erful  affiftants,  it  was  to  be  feared  they  might  be  induced  to 
have  recourfe  to  them  for  the  purpofe  of  accelerating  the 
labour,  in  cafes  where  there  were  only  fuch  obftacles  as  in  a 
moderate  fpace  of  time  would  be  overcome  by  the  pains. 
Cautions  againft  this  fafcinating  pra&ice  are  found  in  all  the 
late  treatifes  on  the  art.  Smellie,  who  had  a larger  (hare  of 
pradtice,  and  who  inftru&ed  a greater  number  of  pupils  than 
any  other  profeffor  in  his  time,  is  frequent  in  his  admonitions 
againft  ufing  art,  other  than  in  aid  of  nature,  where  fhe  is 
abfolutely  and  decidedly  incompetent  to  the  completion  of 
the  labour.  How  feldom  alfothis  happens,  he  is  careful  to 
inform  them.  He  very  much  fimplified  the  form  of  the  for- 
ceps, and  that  they  might  not  be  ufed  before  the  head  of  the 
child  had  defcended  fufficiently  low  in  the  pelvis,  he  confi- 
derably  reduced  them  in  length  ; he  alfo  contrived  a method 
of  locking  them,  much  more  convenient  than  had  been  before 
ufed.  Before  he  retired  from  the  practice,  in  which  he  in- 
troduced feveral  valuable  improvements,  he  publifhed.  in 
1752,  “ A Treatife  on  the  Theory  and  Praftice  of  Mid- 
wifery,’’ which  contained  the  fubftance  of  every  thing  that 
was  ufeful,  that  had  been  printed  on  the  fubjedt,  as  well  as 
the  refult  of  his  own  extenfive  practice.  This  was  followed 
by  a fet  of  plates,  in  large  folio,  corredtly  drawn  and  well 
engraved,  illuftrating’  his  pradtice.  Soon  after  he  publifhed 
two  volumes  of  cafes,  arranged  in  claffes,  referring  to  his 
treatife,  and  (hewing  the  efficacy  of  the  rules  he  had  there  in- 
culcated. 

While  Smellie  was  making  large  ftrides  toward  improving 
every  part  of  the  pradtice  of  midwifery,  and  bringing  it  to 
perfedtion,  Levret,  and  various  other  writers  on  the  conti- 
nent, were  exerting  themfelves  in  a limilar  manner,  and  with 
perhaps  equal  felicity.  In  the  mean  while,  hofpitals  and 
other  inftitutions  were  formed,  for  the  reception  of  partu- 
rient women.  As  the  management  and  care  of  thefe  were 
under  the  immediate  diredtion  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons, 
and  the  opportunity  which  for  fo  many  ages  had  been  want- 
ing, of  acquiring  an  exadt  knowledge  of  the  procefs  of  a 
natural  labour,  and  of  the  obftacles  that  occafionally  ob- 
ftrudted  its  progrefs  and  completion,  was  now  obtained. 
To  this  alfo,  the  change  that  had  been  taking  place,  within 
fomething  more  than  a century,  in  the  opinions  and  man- 
ners of  the  public  had  contributed.  Several  phyficians  and 
. furgeons  had,  in  the  courfe  of  that  time,  applied  themfelves  to 
the  pradtice  of  midwifery.  Hence  we  find,  Mauriceati,  De- 
venter, Ruyfch,  Roonhuyfen,  our  countryman  Dr.  Cham- 
berlen,  and  others,  enjoying  a confiderable  portion  of  prac- 
tice in  the  art. 

The  cuftom  of  employing  men  in  the  place  of  women, 
originated  among  the  ladies  of  the  higheft  rank  in  France, 
and  gradually  defcended  to  the  middling  and  lower  claffes  of 
the  people.  The  advantages  derived  from  the  change,  both 
in  the  manner  of  conducing  the  labour,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  woman  and  child  after  the  labour,  became  fo 
obvious,  that  the  pradtice  has  by  degrees  fpread  over  all 
Europe.  That  the  poor  who  could  not,  and  a few  who  from 
prejudice  (till  refufed  to  employ  men,  might  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  pradtice  of 
the  art,  no  women  are  now  allowed  to  engage  in  the  bufinefs, 
who  have  not  been  previoufly  inftrudted  by  lome  public 
teacher,  and  who  do  not  obtain  from  him  certificates  of  their 
qualifications.  The  confequence  of  thefe  arrangements  has 
been,  that  every  part  of  the  art  has  been  inveftigated  with  the 
greateft  care,  and  fuch  has  been  the  zeal  of  the  profeffors, 
or  perfons  engaged  in  the  pradtice,  that  the  works  on  the 
fubjedt  of  midwifery,  which  have  been  publifhed  within  lefs 
than  a century,  are  fufficiently  numerous  to  form  of  them- 
felves no  inconfiderable  library.  Thus  this  art,  which  was 
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lo  late  in  being  cultivated,  has  already  attained  a degree  of 
perfedtion,  that  puts  it  on  an  equality,  at  leaft,  with  any 
other  branch  of  medicine.  Of  this  great  mafs  of  publica- 
tions, many  of  them  excellent,  it  maybe  fufficient  to  mention, 
among  foreign  produdtions,  Puzo’s  “ Traite  des  Accouch- 
mens,”  Baudeiocque’s  “Art  des  Accouches,”  Crant’s  “ De 
Re  Inftrumentaria,”  and  the  “ Opufcula”  of  Roederer,  and  of 
Plenk,  which  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the  art.  Among  our 
own  writers,  White  “On  the  Management  of  Pregnant  and  Ly- 
ing-in Women,”  and  Rigby  “ On  Uterine  Hemorrhage,”  have 
each  in  their  way  given  diredtions  that  are  calculated  to  abide 
the  tell  of  time.  “ Obfervations  on  human  and  comparative 
Parturition,”  publifhed  in  1794,  may  be  added,  as  containing 
a number  of  curious  and  ufeful  fadts  not  generally  known 
or  attended  to.  The  late  Dr.  William  Hunter’s  fplendid 
plates  of  the  human  gravid  uterus,  and  not  more  fplendid 
than  corredt,  places  before  our  eyes  the  foetus  at  different 
periods  of  its  exiftence,  (hews  the  pofture  in  which  it  lies  in 
the  uterus,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connedted  with  that 
vifcus  ; and  laftly,  Dr. Denman’s  “ Introdudtion  to  the  Prac- 
tice of  Midwifery,”  which  has  already  paffed  through  feveral 
editions.  For  comprehenfivenefs  and  exadtnefs,  it  holds  the 
fame  rank  now  that  Smellie’s  Treatife  did  at  the  time  when 
it  was  publifhed,  embracing  and  explaining,  in  a luminous 
and  judicious  manner,  every  thing,  we  believe,  that  is 
known  on  the  fubjedt. 

MIEDNIKI,  in  Geography.  See  Medniki. 

MIEDZIAL,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 52  miles  S.  of  Breflaw. 

MIEDZINECZE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Brzefk  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Brzefk. 

MIEDZIRZECZKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Volhynia  ; 72  miles  N.N.W.  of  Zytomiers. 

MIEDZYRZECZ,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Novogrodek  ; 44  miles  W.S.W.  of  Novogrodek. 

MIEDZYRZYCZ,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Kiev;  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Czyrkafy. 

MIEGIA,  in  Botany , appears  to  have  been  named  by 
Schreber  in  honour  of  two  Swifs  anatomifts  and  botanifts, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury. Moft  probably  they  were  father  and  fon,  but  we  are 
not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  their  hiftory  pofitively  to 
affert  this.  John  Rodolph  Mieg  publifhed  his  inaugural 
Differtation  011  Chamamelum  leucanthemum  at  Bafil,  in  1 721, 
which  wms  reprinted  two  years  afterwards.  Achilles  Mieg 
publifhed  a work  in  1751,  at  the  fame  place,  w'hich  he  calls 
Specimen  obfervationum  anatomicarum  atque  botanicarum,  and  in 
this  are  deferibed  fome  rare  grades,  as  well  as  the  genus 
Montia.  Schreb.  786.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  311.  Mart: 
Mill.  Didf.  v.  3.  (Remirea;  Aubl.  Guian.  44.  Juff.  34. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  37.) — Clafs  and  order,  Trianclrta  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  fingle- flowered,  of  two,  ovate, 
concave,  ribbed  valves ; the  upper  fhorter  and  obtufe  ; the 
lower  fomewhat  longer  and  rather  acute.  Cor.  of  two, 
fwelling,  ribbed  vaives  ; the  outer  ovate,  obtufe,  within  the 
lower  calyx-valve,  and  longer  than  it  ; the  inner  oblong, 
compreffed  at  the  top,  rather  acute,  with  folded  margins, 
longer  than  the  outer,  within  the  upper  calyx-valve.  Nec- 
tary of  one  leaf,  ovate,  gibbous  at  the  back,  (lightly  com- 
preffed, acute,  fmooth,  thick,  corky,  thinner  at  the  tip  and 
margins,  (horter  than  the  corolla,  oppofite  to  its  inner  valve, 
enclofing  the  germen.  Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary, 
longer  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong,  acute.  (Aubl.) 
Pijl.  Germen  oblong,  nearly  triangular,  within  the  nedtary  ; 
ltyle  fimple,  capillary,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; ftigmas  two, 
capillary.  Peric.  none.  Seed  felitary,  oblong,  triangular, 
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approaching  to  globofe,  wrapped  up  in  the  nedlary,  and  in- 
clofed  by  the  permanent  calyx  and  corolla. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  oppofite  valves,  fingle-flowered. 
Corolla  of  two  valves.  Nectary  of  one  leaf,  enveloping  the 
germen. 

Obf.  The  above  generic  charadler  was  made  by  Schreber, 
from  the  parts  of  fru&ification  as  they  were  found  by  him 
in  a dried  fpecimen.  The  nedlary  he  obferves  is  remarkable. 
Aublet’s  charadler  of  Remirea  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Schreber ’s  Miegia. 

r.  M.  maritirr>a.  Willd.  n.  i.  (Remirea  maritima  ; Aubl. 
Guian.  t.  16.) — A native  of  the  fea  fhores  of  Cayenne  and 
Guiana,  flowering  and  bearing  feed  at  various  times  of  the 
year.  — Root  perennial,  creeping,  long,  branched,  knobbed, 
folid.  Stems  abou£  fix  inches  high,  branched  at  their  fum 
mits,  leafy  and  fcaly  below.  Leaves  oblong,  narrow,  rigid, 
(Iriated,  acute,  rough  at  the  margin,  fticathing  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  crowded  together  into  a nearly  felfile,  terminal,  fliort 
and  thick  panicle.  The  roots , when  bruifed  or  mafticated,  af- 
ford a grateful,  aromatic  fmell,  fhewing  an  affinity  to  the 
genus  Gyperus,  from  which  indeed  this  plant  feems  to  differ 
chiefly  in  its  folitarv  florets,  and  corky  nectary. 

MJEIBOW,  in  Geography . a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Novogrodek  ; 58  miles  W.S.W.  of  Novo- 
grodek. 

MIEKOW,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracow  ; faid  to  have  been  built  after  the  model  of  Je- 
rufalem  by  Gripfius  Jaxa,  after  his  return  from  a pilgrimage 
to  that  city  ; 1 2 miles  N.  of  Cracow. 

MIEL,  Jan,  in  Biography , a painter,  known  in  Italy  by 
the  name  of  Giovanni  della  Vite,  probably  becaufe  he  chofe 
to  difregard  the  grand  Itvle  of  art  in  which  at  firlt  he  prac- 
tifed  with  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  paint  common  nature  and 
living  objedls. 

He  was  born  in  Flanders  in  1399,  and  firft  learnt  to 
paint  under  Gerard  Segers  ; but  he  loon  left  him,  and  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  lludied  the  antique  and  the  works  of  the 
bell  mailers  with  graat  fuccefs,  and  was  employed  to  paint 
piftures  as  large  as  the  life  for  feveral  of  the  churches  in 
Rome.  He  had  the  honour  to  ftudy  in  the  academy  of  An- 
drea Sacchi,  then  in  great  repute,  and  was  invited  by  him  to 
affift  in  a large  pidlure  he  was  then  engaged  upon  ; but  they 
fpon  difagreed,  and  Miel  left  his  matter  in  difguil,  piqued 
with  a fattric  expreffion  of  Sacchi  concerning  his  talent  for 
painting  lambocciate,  or  feenes  of  merriment,  drolls,  See. 
his  imagination  principally  leading  to  fuch  fubjedls. 

In  confequence,  he  fet  himfelr  afrefh  and  with  increafed 
diligence  to  tludy  the  grand  ilvle,  and  rival  Sacchi  ; but  af- 
ter a time  gave  it  up  almoil  altogether,  and  painted  thofe 
fubjedls  for  which  nature  appears  to  have  defigned  him,  with 
a portion  of  talent  nearly  uqual  to  Bamboccio  himfelf.  His 
fuccefs  was  fully  equal  to  his  fkil',  and  he  filled  the  cabinets 
of  the  nobility  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  other  places,  with 
his  ingenious  performances. 

The  luftre  of  his  fame  induced  Charles  Emanuel,  duke 
of  Savoy,  to  invite  him  to  Turin,  where  he  arrived  in  1659, 
and  was  received  by  his  highuefs  with  great  refpedt,  and  en- 
gaged to  paint  for  him  feveral  pidtures  relative  to  the  chafe, 
in  whioh  he  introduced  an  immenfe  number  of  fmall  figures 
of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  horfes,  dogs,  different  fpecics  of 
game,  &c.  all  which  he  finilhed  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadlion 
of  the  duke,  that  he  honoured  Miel  with  knighthood,  and 
befides  paying  him  handfomely  for  his  pidtures,  prefented 
him  with  a crofs  ornamented  with  diamonds  of  great  value. 

He  remained  at  Turin  fix  years,  during  which  time  he 
painted  a great  number  of  pidtures,  and  at  the  end  of  it  died 
of  a flow  fever,  or  rather  conluinption,  brought  on,  Baldi- 
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nucci  aflerts,  by  his  uneafinefs  at  not  obtaining  Ins  patron’* 
pernnflion  to  revifit  Rome. 

MIEL  N,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilridt 
of  Mirande  ; 6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Mirande.  The  olace  con- 
tains 1403,  and  the  canton  10,221  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  272I  kiliometres,  m 29  communes.  N.  lat.  43  25'. 
E.  long,  23'. 

MI  ELEC,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  San- 
domirz  ; 56  miles  S.W.  of  Sandomirz. 

MIELNICK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Biellk  ; 44  miles  S.W.  of  Bielflc. 

MIEN,  a town  of  China,  ot  the  fecond  rank,  in  Se- 
tchuen  ; 36  miles  \V.  of  Pao-king.  N.  iat.  310  28'.  E. 
long.  io4°29-. 

MIEN-TAM-KEOU-TOUKA,  a town  of  Chinefe 
Tartary.  N.  lat.  41“  i'.  E.  long.  119  42'. 

MIEN-YANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Hou-quamr.  N.lat.  30  12'.  E.  long.  ii2°49'. 

MIER-CH AS-IvUN,  a town  of  rerfia,  in  the  province 
of  Farfiftan,  containing  about  400  houfes  and  feveral  bazars, 
the  ruins  of  Perfcpolis ; 40  miles  N.  of  Sc’niras. 

MIERIS,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a mod  admirable 
painter  of  the  Flemifh  fchool,  who  was  born  at  Leyden  in 
1633.  He  acquired  the  principles  of  the  art  under  Gerard 
Dow,  who  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  prince  of  his  difei- 
ples,  and  this  praife  he  juftly  merited,  for  he  more  nearly  ap- 
proached the  purity  and  delicacy  of  Dow  than  any  other 
man  has  ever  done  : indeed,  in  fome  refpedls  he  became 
viceroy  over  that  king  of  high  and  minute  finifhing,  being 
more  agreeable  in  his  deligns,  and  having  more  corredtnefs  in 
drawing. 

He  painted  portraits  with  great  delicacy,  but  his  general 
fubjedls  were  converfations,  perfons  performing  on  mufical 
inftruments,  dodtors  with  their  patients,  and  fuch  like  : thefe 
he  treated  with  great  ingenuity  in  compofition  and  execution  ; 
painting  his  draperies  with  fo  much  minutenefs,  that  all  the 
peculiarities  of  their  different  textures  are  vifible.  Silk,  vel- 
vet, fluff,  carpets,  & c.  all  were  not  only  marked  with  their 
general  charadteriftic  appearances,  but  the  threads  of  their 
texture  were  made  as  vifible  as  in  nature,  and  rendered  com- 
pletely deceptive  It  is  this  attention  to  minutia,  united  to 
breadth  and  truth,  which  give  fo  much  value  to  his  works  ; 
which  are  very  rare,  and  very  coftly  of  courfe.  His  own  va- 
luation of  his  time  was  a ducat  an  hour : and  for  one  pic- 
ture of  a lady  fainting,  with  a phyfician  attending  her, 
and  applying  remedies,  he  was  paid  at  that  ratio,  fo  large  a 
fum  as  fifteen  hundred  florins.  The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany 
is  faid  to  have  offered  3000  for  it,  but  was  refufed.  One  of  the 
molt  beautiful  of  the  works  of  Francis  Mieris,  in  this  count  ry, 
where  they  are  not  very  common,  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr. 
P.  H.  Hope,  and  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  “Shrimp 
Man.”  He  died  in  1681,  and  is  called  by  connoifleurs  the 
Old  Mieris,  to  dillingufh  him  from  his  fon, 

Mieris,  William,  who  of  courfe  is  called  the  Young. 
He  was  born  at  the  fame  place  as  his  father,  and  learned 
from  him  the  art  of  painting,  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  19  ; 
when,  his  father  dying,  he  was  left  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  mind,  which  happily  led  him  to  Andy  nature,  and  in 
that  ftudy  he  made  a eonfiderable  progrefs  towards  obtaining 
an  equal  reputation  with  his  father. 

At  firft  he  painted  the  fame  fubjedls  as  his  father,  but  af- 
terward?, ambitious  of  a nobler  fame,  he  attempted  higher 
fubjedls,  but  not  being  prepared  with  proper  ftudies,  he 
did  not  fucceed  fo  happily  as  his  adventurous  fpirit  deferved. 
He  fometimes  painted  landfcapes  and  animals,  and  alfo  mo- 
delled his  figures  with  very  eonfiderable-  ikill.  Probably 
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this  diviiion  of  his  time  and  ftudies  operated  to  prevent  his 
arriving  at  the  fame  degree  of  excellence  in  minute  finiihing 
as  his  father  : certain  it  is,  that  his  works  will  not  bear  the 
comparifon,  being  poor  and  thin,  and  wrought  by  a lefs  full, 
and  more  timid  pencil.  He  died  in  1747,  aged  85,  and 
left  a fon,  Francis  Mieris,  born  at  Leyden  in  1689,  who 
not  having  the  talent  of  originality,  employed  himfelf  in 
copying  the  works  of  his  father  and  grandfather  ; and  it  is 
moft  likely,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  works  diftributed  at 
lales  under  the  name  of  Mieris,  are  the  fecond-hand  produc- 
tions of  this,  the  younger  Francis. 

MIES,  or  Miza,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Pilfen  ; 14  miles  W.  of  Pilfen.  N.  lat.  490 
43'.  E.  long.  130  6'. 

MIETOU,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Abo, 

MIEZA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon ; 42 
miles  W.  of  Salamanca. 

MIFFLIN,  a county  of  Pennfylvania,  in  America,  fur- 
rounded  by  Lycoming,  Franklin,  Cumberland,  Northum- 
berland, Dauphin,  and  Huntingdon  counties  ; containing 
1831  fquare  miles,  1,184,960  acres,  and  divided  into  eight 
townlhips.  The  mountains  of  this  county  abound  with  iron 
ore,  and  feveral  forges  have  been  erected  for  working  it. 
It  is  well  watered  by  the  Juniatta  and  other  itreams ; it  has 
feveral  mineral  fprings,  and  abundance  of  lime-ftone.  This 
county  and  Center  contain  13,609  people.  The  chief  town 
is  Lewiftown. — Alfo,a  fmall  town  in  the  above  county,  on  the 
E.  fide  of  the  Juniatta  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Lewiftown. — Alfo,  a 
fort  on  a fmall  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  Schuylkill  river  ; 
about  fix  miles  S',  of  Philadelphia. 

MIFFLINBURG,  a poft-town  of  Northumberland 
county,  Pennfylvania;  218  miles  from  Wafhington. 

MIGLERE,  La,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Po,  on  the  Stura  ; 24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Turin. 

MIGLIAJO,  in  Commerce , a weight  and  meafure  by 
which  oil  is  fold  at  Venice : the  weight  = 40  miri,  each 
being  251b.:  the  meafure  = i2iolb.,  or  40  miri,  each  = 
3o^lb. : fo  that  fuch  a miri  correfponds  to  about  4^  Englifh 
gallons. 

MIGLIANICA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Civita  di  Chieti. 

MIGLIANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  ; 
13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Conza. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Po  ; 13  miles  E.  of  Ferrara. 

MIGLIAVACCA,  Giovanni  Ambrosio,  in  Biogra- 
phy, counfellor  of  legation,  and  opera  poet  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  author  of  an  opera  intitled  ,£  So- 
limano,”  and  of  many  cantatas  performed  at  Vienna  and 
Drefden.  This  poet  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  elegant  and 
natural  ftyle  of  the  amiable  Metaftaiio. 

MIGLIONICO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Bafilicata  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Matera. 

MIGNANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora ; 11  miles 
N.  of  Sezza. 

MIGNARD,  Peter,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical  and 
portrait  painter,  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  1610. 
He  was  the  difciple  of  Vouet,  but  quitted  his  fchool  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  and  went  to  Rome,  anxious  to  fee 
and  Itudy  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  the 
Caracci.  He  there  lived  with  Du  Frefnoy,  and  they  ftu- 
died  together  the  noble  works  of  art  which  that  city  prefented 
to  them  ; they  alfo  travelled  together  to  Florence  and  Venice, 
that  they  might  leave  no  fource  of  improvement  unfought 
which  the  extraordinary  talents  of  their  great  predeceftors 
bad  prepared  and  left  for  their  ftudy  and  imitation. 

The  -refidence  of  Mignard  at  Rome,  which  he  prolonged 
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for  22  years,  and  the  ftyle  he  acquired  of  compofition  and 
drawing  by  the  imitation  of  the  Roman  mailers,  together, 
obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  Roman  ; but  to  judge 
candidly,  one  would  imagine  that  the  former  was  the  princi- 
pal caufe  of  that  denomination  ; for  hisf  ftyle  of  defign  favours 
too  much  of  the  flutter  of  the  French  fchool,  inftead  of  the 
chafte  fimplicity  of  Raphael  and  the  beft  of  the  Romans. 

Mignard  enjoyed  a full  lhare  of  favour  and  fortune  during 
his  life.  He  painted  portraits  of  the  popes  Urban  VIII. 
and  Alexander  VII.,  together  with  thofe  of  many  of  the 
nobility  of  Rone. 

Louis  XIV.,  hearing  of  his  fame  and  abilities,  fent  for  him 
to  Paris,  and  is  faid  to  have  fat  to  him  for  his  portrait  ten 
times.  Almoft  all  the  illuftrious  nobles  of  the  French  court 
followed  the  example  of  t heir  fovereign,  and  were  painted  by 
Mignard.  His  ftyle  of  execution  in  thefe  portraits  is, 
wrought  up  with  all  the  falfe  tafte  and  pompous  parade 
which  diftinguilhed  that  vicious  period  of  the  French  nation  ; 
when  parade  palled  current  for  true  fplendour ; what  was 
only  fpecious  or  fubtle,  was  received  as  ufeful  and  learned; 
and  b mbaft  afTumed  the  ftation  due  only  to  true  dignified 
fimplicity.  His  pidlures  are  all  flutter  ; every  thing  feems  in 
motion  ; even  when  the  feene  is  laid  in  a clofe  room,  the  dra- 
peries are  flying  about  as  in  a high  wind.  The  aftions  of  his 
figures  are  in  aflumed  airs,  like  pompous,  and  not  unfrequently 
bad  a&ors,  and  the  colouring  of  his  pi&ures,  though  frelh 
and  vigorous,  is  not  true,  but  teinted,  and  reminds  the  ob- 
ferverof  the  pallette.  With  thefe  defective  points  in  his  cha- 
racter as  an  artift,  Mignard  is  not  unworthy  of  regard.  His 
drawing  is  correct : his  arrangement  of  parts  is  ingenious  : and 
his  invention  fertile.  He  contrived  to  make  his  pictures  orna- 
mental, and  is  the  beft  portrait  painter  of  the  French  fchool. 

His  patron,  Louis,  ennobled  him  ; and,  after  Le  Brun’s 
death,  appointed  him  his  principal  painter,  and  the  diredlor 
of  the  manufactories  of  Seve  and  the  Gobelins.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  83,  dying  in  1693.  hie  had  an  cider  brother, 
whofe  name  was  Nicholas,  a Ikilful  painter,  but  who  never 
rofe  to  equality  with  him. 

MIGNATRICE,  La,  It  ah,  a miniature  paintrefs  in 
1770,  the  late  Mrs.  Corri,  whofe  family  name  was  Eicchelli, 
then  a young  and  beautiful  woman,  a profefled  miniature 
paintrefs,  and  a brilliant  and  very  pleafing  finger  at  the  Aca- 
demie,  or  private  concert  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  Rome, 
where  no  females  are  allowed  to  appear  on  the  ftage,  was 
beft  known  by  the  title  of  La  Mignatrice.  After  her  mar- 
riage with  her  finging-mafter,  Corri,  flie  came*  with  him  to 
Edinburgh  in  1772,  to  fing  at  the  concerts  in  that  city, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  direeft  the  concerts,  and  give  in- 
ftru&ions  in  mufic.  They  remained  at  Edinburgh  tiil  about 
the  year  1787,  when  they  removed  to  London,  where  Mrs. 
Corri,  mother  of  the  accomplifhed  Mad.  Duficc,  died  in 
1802,  much  lamented  by  her  family,  friends,  and  all  who 
had  heard  her  fing  in  the  early  part  of  her  life. 

MIGNONETTE,  in  Botany.  See  Reseda. 

MIGNOT,  Stephen,  in  Biography,  a learned  French 
ecclefiaftic,  a native  of  Paris,  was  born  in  the  year  1698. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doftor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  ren- 
dered himfelf  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  facred 
feriptures,  the  fathers,  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  canon  law. 
When  upwards  of  fixty  years  of  age.  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Let- 
tres.  Hediedin  the  year  1771,  ieaving  behind  him  numer- 
ous w’orks,  of  which  the  following  feem  moft  worthy  of 
notice  : viz.  “ A Treatife  on  Commercial  Loans,’’  in  four 
volumes  ; “ The  Rights  of  the  State  and  of  the  Prince, 
with  Reference  to  the  Eltates  of  the  Clergy,”  in  fix  volumes; 
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* The  Hiftory  of  the  Conteft  between  Henry  II.,  and  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  “ The  Reception  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  in  Catholic  Countries “ A Paraphrafe  on 
the  New  Teftament,”  in  four  volumes  ; “ A Memoir  re- 
lating to  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.”  1 

MIGRATION,  or  Transmigration,  the  paffage  or 
removal  of  any  thing  out  of  one  ftate  or  place  into  another ; 
particularly  of  colonies  of  people,  birds,  &c.  into  other 
countries. 

The  migration  of  the  fouls  of  men  intoother  animals  after 
death,  is  the  great  dodlrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  called  the 
metempfychojis. 

The  migration  of  birds,  as  the  fwallow,  quail,  ftork, 
crane,  field-fare,  woodcock,  nightingale,  and  other  birds  of 
paffage,  is  a very  curious  article  in  natural  hiltory,  and  fur- 
niihes  a notable  inftance  of  the  powerful  inftinft  impreffed  by 
the  Creator.  Dr.  Derham  obferves  two  things  remarkable  in 
this  fubjeft  ; the  firft,  that  thefe  untaught,  unthinking  crea- 
tures, Ihould  know  the  proper  times  for  their  paffage,  when  to 
come,  and  when  to  go  ; as  alfo,  that  fome  fhould  come  when 
others  go  ? No  doubt,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  to 
cold  and  heat,  and  their  natural  propenfity  to  breed  their 
young,  are  the  great  incentives  to  thofe  creatures  to  change 
their  habitation.  But  why  fhould  they  at  all  change  their 
habitations  ? and  why  is  not  fome  certain  place  to  be 
found,  in  all  the  terraqueous  globe,  affording  them  conve- 
nient food  and  habitation  all  the  year  round  ? 

The  fqcond,  that  they  fhould  know  what  way  to  fleer 
their  courfe,  and  whither  to  go.  What  inftindl  is  it  that 
moves  a poor  foolifh  bird  to  venture  over  vafl  trails  of 
land  and  fea  ? If  it  be  faid,  that,  by  their  high  afcents  up 
into  the  air,  they  can  fee  acrofs  the  feas ; yet  what  fhould 
teach  or  perfuade  them,  that  another  land  is  more  proper  for 
the  purpofe  than  this  ? that  Britain,  for  inftance,  fhould  af- 
ford them  better  accommodation  than  Egypt  ? than  the  Ca- 
naries ? than  Spain  ? or  any  other  of  the  intermediate  coun- 
tries ? Phyfico-Theol.  p.  349. 

Lud.  de  Beaufort  remarks,  that  birds,  in  their  migration, 
obferve  a wonderful  order  and  polity  : they  fly  in  troops, 
and  fleer  their  courfe  through  vafl  unknown  regions,  with- 
out the  compafs.  (Cofmol.  Divin.)  It  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  birds  of  paffage  are  all  peculiarly  accommodated, 
by  the  ftru&ure  of  their  parts,  for  long  flights. 

Naturalifts  are  divided  as  to  the  places  whither  birds  of 
paffage  retire  when  they  leave  us.  Mr.  Willughby  thinks 
the  fwallows  fly  into  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

Olaus  Magnus  fays,  they  lurk  in  holes,  or  under  water ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  Etmuller,  who  affures  us,  that  he  faw 
a bufhel  of  them  taken  out  of  a frozen  fifh-pond,  all  hang- 
ing together,  head  to  head,  feet  to  feet,  & c.  in  one  clufter. 
(Differt.  ii.  c.  10.)  Olaus  adds,  that  this  is  a common 
thing  in  the  northern  countries ; and  that  fuch  a clufter 
being  carried  accidentally  by  fome  boys  into  a flove,  the 
fwallows,  after  thawing,  began  to  fly  about,  but  weakly, 
and  only  for  a little  time. 

A farther  confirmation  of  this  account  was  given  by 
Dr.  Colas,  a perfon  very  curious  in  fuch  things,  to  the 
Royal  Society.  Speaking  of  the  way  of  fifhing  in  the  north- 
ern parts,  by  breaking  holes,  and  drawing  their  nets  under 
the  ice,  he  related,  that  he  faw  fixteen  fwallows  fo  drawn 
out  of  the  lake  of  Samrodt,  and  about  thirty  out  of  the 
king’s  great  pond  at  Rolineilen  ; and  that  at  Schlebitten, 
near  a houfe  of  the  earl  of  Dohna,  he  faw  two  fwallows 
juft  come  out  of  the  waters  that  could  fcarcely  Hand, 
being  very  wet  and  weak,  with  their  wings  hanging  on 
the  ground.  He  added,  that  he  had  often  obferved  the 
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fwallows  to  be  weak,  for  fome  days  after  their  firft  appear- 
ance. 

Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have  given  credit  to  the 
fubmerfion  of  fwallows ; and  Klein  patronifes  this  doftrine 
in  his  Hift.  Av.  205,  206.  But  they  aflign  no  reafon,  why 
thefe  birds  are  capable  of  enduring  fo  long  a fubmerfion 
without  being  fuffocated,  or  without  decaying  in  an  ele- 
ment fo  unnatural  to  them  ; when  we  know  that  the  otter, 
the  cormorant,  and  the  grebes  foon  perilh  if  caught  under 
ice,  or  entangled  in  nets  ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  thefe 
animals  will  continue  much  longer  under  water  than  any 
others  to  whom  nature  hath  denied  that  particular  ftrufture 
of  heart,  neceffary  for  a long  refidence  beneath  that  ele- 
ment. Mr.  John  Hunter,  having  diffefted  many  fwallows, 
found  nothing  in  them  different  from  other  birds  as  to  the 
organs  of  refpiration  ; whereas  all  thofe  animals  which  he 
liad  differed,  of  the  clafs  that  deep  during  winter,  fuch  as 
lizards,  frogs,  &c.  had  a very  different  conformation  in  thofe 
organs.  He  farther  adds  his  opinion,  that  thefe  animals 
breathe  in  their  torpid  ftate  ; and,  as  far  as  his  experience 
reaches,  he  knows  they  do  ; and  he,  therefore,  efteems  it 
a very  wild  opinion,  that  terrellrial  animals  can  remain  any 
long  time  under  water  without  drowning. 

There  is  another  more  probable  opinion,  with  refpedl  to 
the  difappearance  of  fwallows,  which  has  high  antiquity  to 
fupport  it.  Ariftotle  and  Pliny  affert,  that  thefe  birds  do 
not  remove  very  far  from  their  fummer  habitation,  but  win- 
ter in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  and  during  that  time  lofe  their 
feathers.  We  have  had  many  inftances  of  fome  fpecies  of 
fwallows  having  been  difcovered  in  a torpid  Hate,  on  the 
cliffs  of  the  Rhine,  in  old  dry  walls  and  fand-hills  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Suffex,  in  hollow  trees,  and 
lead  mines.  See.  Thefe  feveral  places  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  lurking  habitations  of  later  hatches,  or  of  thofe  young 
birds  that  are  incapable  of  diftant  migrations ; where  they 
generally  continue  infenfible  and  rigid,  though,  like  flies, 
they  may  fometimes  be  re-animated  by  an  unfealonable  hot 
day  in  the  midft  of  winter.  From  thefe  fa&s,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  conclude,  that,  though  one  part  of  the  fwallow 
tribe  migrates,  others  may  have  their  winter-quarters  nearer 
home.  If  it  Ihould  be  aflced,  why  fwallows  alone  are  found 
in  a torpid  ftate,  and  not  the  many  other  fpecies  of  foft- 
billed  birds,  which  likewife  difappear  about  the  fame  time  ? 
the  following  reafon,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  may  be  afligned. 
No  birds  are  fo  much  on  the  wing  as  fwallows ; none  fly 
with  fo  much  rapidity  and  fwiftnefs ; none  are  obliged  to 
fuch  fudden  and  various  evolutions  in  their  flight ; none  are 
at  fuch  pains  to  take  their  prey  : and  none  exert  their 
voice  more  inceffantly  ; whence  they  fuffer  a great  expence 
of  ftrength  and  fpirits,  and  acquire  fuch  a texture  of  blood, 
as  other  animals  do  not  experience ; and  become  thus  dif- 
pofed  to  a more  lading  repofe  than  other  birds.  But  not- 
withftanding  this  concefiion,  it  is  moft  probable  that  fwal- 
lows in  general,  as  well  as  other  birds,  migrate  from  colder 
into  warmer  climates,  in  fearch  of  proper  food,  a fure  afy- 
lum  from  man  during  the  time  of  courtfhip,  incubation, 
and  nutrition,  and  a temperature  of  air  fuiting  their  con- 
llitutions. 

The  generality  of  birds  that  remain  the  winter  with  us 
have  ftrong  bills,  or  are  enabled  to  feed  on  what  they  can 
find  at  that  feafon  ; thofe  which  leave  us  have  ufually  very 
(lender  bills,  and  their  food  is  the  infedls  of  the  fly  kind  ; 
which  difappearing  towards  the  approach  of  winter,  compel 
them  to  feek  them  in  regions  where  they  may  be  found  ; 
and  the  length  of  the  wings  of  the  generality  of  thefe 
birds,  enables  them  to  prey  flying,  if  there  be  food  for 
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'them  in  their  way,  and  to  continue  a long  time  on  the  wing 
without  reft. 

The  various  conjectures  about  the  places  to  which  they 
retire,  are  owing  to  want  of  ocular  tetlimony  ; but  if  we 
confider  the  vail  trails  of  land  yet  unknown  to  us,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  there  may  be  many  places  for  them,  in 
which  we  can  have  had  no  opportunities  of  finding  them. 
But  the  moil  probable  conjecture  feems,  that  the  places  to 
which  they  retire  lie  probably  in  the  fame  latitude  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  as  the  places  from  whence  they  de- 
part ; where,  the  feafons  reverting,  they  may  enjoy  the 
like  agreeable,  temperature  of  the  air.  And,  if  thefe  places 
are  fuppofed  to  be  divided  from  them  by  too  large  feas,  why 
may  not  fome  other  parts  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  which 
are  lefs  diftant,  ferve  their  turn  ? 

This,  certainly,  feems  much  more  reafonable  than  that 
they  fiiould  remain  on  our  fide  of  the  northern  tropic, 
within  a few  degrees  of  which,  at  the  winter  folltice,  it  is 
fo  cold  as  frequently  to  produce  fnow  ; which,  by  difper- 
ling  fuch  infeCts  as  birds  that  feed  upon  the  wing  fubfilt  on, 
mull  make  them  perifh,  were  they  not  to  remove  to  thofe 
warmer  climates  where  they  may  (till  find  food.  The  fvval- 
lows,  as  they  cannot  fubfilt  fo  long  in  cold  feafons  as  fome 
other  birds  of  palfage,  which  feed,  after  the  dii'appearance 
of  flies  in  the  air,  on  what  mfetts  they  find  in  their  recedes, 
vilit  us  later,  and  depart  from  us  fooner.  than  the  reft.  The 
nightingales,  and  fome  other  birds  which  leave  us  for  the 
winter,  are  feen,  fometimes,  a month  after  the  fwallows ; 
and  front  the  whole  it  feems  na‘ural  to  infer,  that  the  fwal- 
lows  pafs  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  though  it  is  not  yet  known 
to  what  place  they  at  length  retire. 

The  manner  of  the  birds  of  paffage  journeying  to  their 
fouthern  abode  may  vary,  according  to  the  different  itruc- 
ture  of  their  bodies,  and  their  power  of  fupporting  them- 
felves  in  the  air.  Thofe  birds  with  fhort  wings,  fuch  as  the 
redftart,  blackcap,  See.  though  they  are  incapable  of  fuch 
long  flights  as  the  fwallow,  or  of  flying  with  fo  much  ce- 
lerity, yet  may  pafs  to  lefs  diftant  places,  and  by  flower 
movements.  Swallows  and  cuckoos  may  perform  their 
paffage  in  a very  fhort  time  ; but  there  is  for  them  no  ne- 
ceffity  for  fpeed,  fince  every  day’s  paffage  affords  them  an 
increafe  of  warmth,  and  a continuance  of  food. 

Providence,  which  has  guided  the  defencelefs  animals  in 
many  other  inftances  to  the  fafeft  methods  of  performing 
their  neceffary  works,  may  have  inftruCted  many  of  thefe 
birds  which  have  Ihorter  paffages  to  make,  or  places  to  flop 
at  by  the  way,  to  fly  only  in  the  night,  that  they  may  be 
fecure  from  the  birds  of  prey  ; and  Mr.  Catelby  gives  a 
p -oof  tha"  fome  fpecies  do  fo,  from  his  own  oblervation ; 
for,  lying  on  the  deck  of  a (loop  on  the  north  fide  of 
Cuba,  himfelf  and  the  whole  company  heard  fuccefiively, 
for  three  nights,  flights  of  rice  birds,  which  arc  eaiily  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  all  other  birds  by  their  notes,  and  which 
were  pafling  over  their  heads  northerly ; which  is  their  di- 
rett  way  from  Cuba,  and  the  fouthern  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, from  whence  they  get  to  Carolina,  annually,  about 
the  time  that  rice  begins  to  ripen,  and  from  whence  they 
return  fouthward  again,  when  it  is  gathered,  and  they  are 
become  fat. 

That  this  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  fome  fpecies  of  fwallows, 
has  been  proved  beyond  contradiction  by  M.  Adanfon,  Hift. 
de  Senegal,  p.  67.  We  often  obferve  them  collected  in  in- 
numerable flocks  on  churches,  on  rocks,  and  on  trees,  pre- 
vious to  their  departure  hence  ; and  Mr  Collinfon  proves 
their  return  here,  perhaps,  in  equal  numbers,  by  two  curious 
relations  of  undoubted  credit  ; the  one  communicated  to  him 


by  Mr.  Wright,  mailer  of  a fhip,  and  the  other  by  the  late 
fir  Charles  Wager  ; who  both  deferibed  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  what  happened  to  each  of  them  in  their  voyages. 
“ Returning  home,”  fays  fir  Charles,  ‘"in  theTpringof  the 
year,  as  I came  into  foundings  in  our  channel,  a great  flock 
of  fwallows  came  and  fettled  upon  my  rigging  : every  rope 
was  covered  ; they  hung  on  one  another  like  a fwarm  of 
bees  ; the  decks  and  carving  were  filled  with  them. 
They  feemed  almoft  famifhed  and  fpent,  and  wore  only 
feathers  and  bones  ; but  being  recruited  with  a night’s 
rell,  took  their  flight  in  the  morning.”  This  apparent 
fatigue  proves  that  they  muff  have  had  a long  journey, 
conlidering  the  amazing  fwiftnefs  of  thefe  birds  ; fo  that 
in  all  probability  they  had  crofted  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
were  returning  from  the  fhores  of  Senegal,  or  other  parts 
of  Africa. 

The  (hort-winged  birds  are  fuppofed  little  qualified  for 
long  flights,  particularly  the  quail,  which  is  a bird  never 
feen  long  together  on  the  wing,  or  making  any  long 
flights  ; its  not  doing  this  frequently  is,  however,  no  proof 
that  it  is  not  able  to  do  it : nor  does  the  ftrudlure  of  its 
body  at  all  befpeak'  its  inability  ; and  Bellonius  affirms, 
that  he  faw  them  in  great  flights  palling  over,  and  repaffing, 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  at  the  very  feafons  when  they  leave 
us,  and  they  return  again.  The  fame  inftinft  that  direfts 
thefe  birds  to  depart  to  diftant  countries,  doubtlefs  alfo 
directs  them  to  the  fhorteft  way,  and  fends  them  to  the  nar- 
roweil  cuts,  not  the  wider  feas,  to  crofs. 

Among  the  birds  of  paffage,  we  have  fome  alfo  which 
come  to  us  in  the  autumn,  at  the  time  when  the  fummer 
birds  are  leaving  us  ; and  go  from  us  again  in  the  fpring  at 
the  times  when  thefe  return  : thefe,  however,  are  only  four 
kinds  ; the  field-fare,  the  redwing,  the  woodcock,  and  the 
inipe  ; and  of  thefe  the  two  hilt  often  continue  with  us 
through  tile  fun.mer,  and  breed  ; fo  that  the  two  fir  ft  feem 
the  only  kinds  that  certainly  leave  us  at  the  approach  of  fpring, 
retiring  to  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  where  they 
live  the  fummer,  and  breed  ; and,  at  the  return  of  winter, 
are  driven  foutherly  from  thofe  frigid  climes,  in  fearch  of 
f;od,  which  there  the  ice  and  fnow  muft  deprive  them  of; 
There  are  many  others  alfo,  particularly  of  the  duck,  or 
wading  kind,  that  breed  and  make  their  fummer  abode  in 
the  defolate  fenny  parts  of  our  lfland  ; and  when  the  feverity 
of  our  winters  deprives  them  of  their  food,  neceflity  forces 
them  to  retire  towards  the  fea  in  numerous  flights  ; where 
they  find  water  unfrozen,  and  where  they  rtmain  till  the 
return  of  fummer  ; but  thofe  cannot  properly  be  called 
birds  of  paffage. 

It  feems  pretty  evident  from  the  whole,  that  the  fummer 
birds  of  paffage  leave  us  only  in  fearch  of  a more  warm 
climate,  and  a greater  plenty  of  food  ; both  which  advan- 
tages they  procure  to  themfelves  by  their  alternate  change 
of  climate  ; but  the  migration  of  the  winter  birds  of  paffage 
is  not  fo  eaiily  accounted  for,  fince  there  is  no  fuch  apparent 
neceflity  for  their  leaving  us,  either  on  the  fcore  of  food  or 
climate.  The  place  of  the  fummer  retirement  of  thefe 
birds  is  Sweden,  and  fome  other  countries  in  that  latitude  ; 
but  as  they  would  find  thofe  places  too  cold  and  deititute  of 
provifion,  were  they  to  haften  immediately  to  them  on  their 
departure  from  us,  they  journey  along  gradually,  and  pro- 
long their  paffage  through  the  more  moderate  countries  of 
Germany  and  Poland  ; by  which  means  they  do  not  arrive 
at  their  northern  habitations,  where  they  are  to  pafs  their 
fummer,  and  where  they  breed,  till  the  feverity  of  the  cold 
is  fo  far  abated  as  to  render  it  plealing  to  them,  and  there 
is  proper  food  for  them  ; and  when  they  revifit  us  the 
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following  winter,  their  journey;  is  performed  in  the  fame 
leifurely  manner. 

Sweden  and  the  other  countries  whence  they  come  to  us, 
feem  the  proper  home  of  thefe  birds  ; fince  there  they  were 
bred  ; and  the  journey  they  take  to  us  being  only  for  a 
warmer  climate,  and  plenty  of  food,  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
when  thefe  benefits  are  to  be  expedfed  again  in  their  native 
place,  they  return  to  it. 

The  principal  food  of  thefe  birds,  while  with  us,  is  the 
fruit  of  the  white-thorn,  or  haws,  which  hang  on  our  hedges 
in  winter  ia  prodigious  plenty  ; but  where  they  breed,  and 
feem  to  live  moll  at  eafe,  as  in  Sweden,  &c.  there  are  no  haws, 
nor,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
journey  in  their  way ; fo  that  it  is  evident  they  change  their 
food  in  their  paffage.  And  upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that 
Providence  has  created  birds,  &c.  with  conftitutkms  and  in- 
clinations adapted  to  their  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  ; 
which,  to  them,  are  mod  agreeable,  and  to  which  they  will 
travel  from  places  which  to  other  animals  might  feem  more 
agreeable  : by  this  means  no  part  of  the  globe  is  without  its 
inhabitants.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliv.  p.  435,  &c.  vol.  li. 
p.  459,  See.  Pennant’s  Britifh  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  406,  Sec. 
vol.  ii.  p.  709,  &c. 

MIGREEVO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  RulTia,  in  the 
government  ®f  Novgorod  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Tcherepovetz. 

MIGU,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman  ; 
140  miles  S.W.  of  Julfar. 

MIGUEL-Estevan,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 
40  miles  S.  of  Huete. 

MiGUEL-Tarr/a,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 4 miles 
S.E.  of  Civdad  Real. 

Miguel,  St.,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Gua- 
timala  ; 50  miles  E.  of  Cuzcatlan. — Alfo,  a town  of  S. 
America,  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada ; 85  miles  E.  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  between  the  rivers  Guadiana  and  Odier,  near 
the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic. — Alfo,  a town  of  S-  America,  in 
Popayan  ; 90  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pafto. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pa- 
raguay ; 360  miles  E.  of  Affumption. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  N.W.  coaft 
of  Amapalla  bay  ; too  miles  S.E.  of  Leon.  N.  lat.  130 
35'.  W.  long.  88  56'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Mechoacan  ; 80  miles  N.  of  Mechoacan.  N. 
lat.  21'  20'.  W.  long.  1020  26'. — Alfo,  a town  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Chiquitos. — Alfo,  a town  of  S. 
America,  in  the  province  of  Quito  ; 50  miles  S.W.  of 
Quito. — Alio,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito;  15  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Jofef  de  Huales. — Alfo,  a 
million  of  Spanilh  monks  in  New  Albion,  near  the  coaft  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  31  58'.  E.  long.  243  42'. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  iflar.d  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  called  alfo 
“ St.  Bernardo,”  the  moil  wefterly  of  the  range  which 
forms  the  weltern  boundary  of  the  canal  of  St.  Barbara. 
N.  lat.  34^.  E.  long.  240'  3'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Bralil, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  io°  8'. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of  St.  Paul;  13  miles  E.  of 
St.  Paul. — Alfo,  a town  of  Congo,  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ovando  ; 150  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Salvador.  S. 

lat.  70  45' Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 

Culiacan,  on  the  Ciguatlan  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Culiacan. 
N.  lat.  240  6'.  W.  long.  107°  52'. — Alfo,  a town  of  New 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa  ; 70  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Cinaloa. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico;  60  miles  S.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

Miguel,  St.  See  Madeira. 

Miguel  Archangel,  St.,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
difeovered  by  Quiros  in  the  year  1606. 


MrGUEL  d’  Ibarra,  St.,  a town  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  a jurifdidlion  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito,  containing  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  boufes 
arc  built  of  (lone,  and  tiled.  The  fuburbs  are  inhabited  by 
Indians,  in  mean  cottages.  The  parilh  church  is  a large, 
elegant,  and  well-ornamented  building.  Here  are  convents 
of  Francifcans,  Dominicans,  and  Fathers  of  Mercy,  a col- 
lege, and  a nunnery  of  the  order  of  the  Conception  ; 43  miles 
N.N  E.  of  Quito.  N.  lat.  o 23'.  W.  long  77°  40'. — 
Alfo,  a jurifdidtion  of  S.  America,  in  the  government  of 
New  Grenada,  and  audience  of  Quito.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  is  different  in  all  the  villages  of  this  jurifdidtion, 
but  generally  warm,  on  account  of  their  low  fituations.  Moft 
of  the  farms  have  plantations  of  fugar-canes,  and  mills  for  ex- 
tracting the  juice,  of  which  they  make  large  quantities  of 
white  fugar.  Some  farms  are  planted  with  fruits,  common 
in  a hot  climate,  and  in  others  they  only  cultivate  cotton, 
which  is  obtained  in  the  greateft  perfedtion.  In  thofe  farms 
that  are  fituated  in  a lefs  hot  part  of  this  jurifdidtion  are 
fown  maize,  wheat,  and  barley.  Here  are  alfo  large 
multitudes  of  goats,  but  not  many  fheep.  The  Indians 
weave  a coniiderable  quantity  of  cloth  and  cotton.  This 
jurifdidtion  has  feveral  mines  of  fait,  which  fupply  the  coun- 
tries that  lie  to  the  north  of  it.  Near  a village,  called 
Mira,  there  is  a great  number  of  wild  affes. 

Miguel  de  Piura,  St.  See  Piura. 

Miguel  de  Ribera,  St.,  a town  of  Peru,  in.  the  diocefe  of 
Trequipa  ; 62  miles  W.S.W.  of  Arequipa. 

Miguel  de  Tucuman,  St.,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tucuman  ; the  fee  of  a bifhop,  containing  fe- 
veral monafteries.  Its  lituation  is  elevated  and  agreeable, 
and  in  its  vicinity  are  fertile  fields,  and  feveral  filver  mines  : 
fome  mules  are  bred  ; but  the  chief  traffic  is  in  a kind  of 
cars,  or  covered  waggons,  which  pafs  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Jujuy,  and  which  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  build  by 
their  abundance  of  wood;  200  miles  E.  of  Copiapo.  S. 
lat.  2 70  25'.  W.  long.  66  30'. 

Miguel  Bay,  St.,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Lu$on.  N.  lat.  140  12'.  E.  long.  1230  40'. 

MIHALY,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Zutmar. 

MIHAU,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englilh  Channel,  near  the 
coaft  of  France  ; 15  miles  W.  from  the  ifland  of  Bas.  N. 
lat.  48°  47'.  W.  long.  30  30'. 

MIHEL,  a diftridt  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  Bohemia. 

MIHIEL,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Commercy,  fituated  on  the  Meufe,  in  a valley  furrounded 
with  mountains.  It  has  fix  gates  and  three  fauxbourgs. 
The  place  contains  3022,  and  the  canton  14,010  inhabit- 
ants, on  a territory  of  253  kiliometres,  in  28  communes. 
N.  lat.  48^  34'.  E.  long.  5*'  37'. 

MIHIRA,  a name,  in  the  Sanfcrit,  for  the  fun.  See 
Surya. 

MIHLACK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 18 
miles  S.W.  of  Freyftadt. 

MIJARISIMA,  one  of  the  fmall  Japanefe  iflands.  N. 
lat.  340  10  . E.  long.  139^  45'. 

MIJAS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada  ; 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Marbeila. 

MIJAS  K A,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Ifer, 
in  the  government  of  Tobolfk. 

MIJAVARA.  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon ; 12  miles  S.  of  A waff. — Alio,  a town  of  Japan,  in 
the  ifland  of  Ximo  ; 28  miles  S.E.  of  Ikua. 

MI.TO,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Plata;  70 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Lipes. 
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MI  IT  Demsis,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch  of 
the  Nile;  33  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

Miit  Gera , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch  of  the 
Nile ; 12  miles  S.  of  Manfora. 

Miit  Harun,  a town  of  Egypt,  oa  the  eaft  branch  of  the 
Nile  ; 2 miles  N.W.  of  Miit  Demfis. 

Miit  el  Koli , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch  of 
the  Nile;  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Menfora. 

Miit  LaJJi,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch  of  the 
Nile,  oppolite  to  Miit  Demiis. 

Miit  Nafer,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch  of  the 
Nile  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Semennud. 

Miit  Kamer,  or  Miet  Gbamer , called  by  Savary  Mil 
Khamr , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch  of  the  Nile ; 
24  miles  N.  of  Cairo.  This  town,  though  fmall,  is  po- 
pulous and  commercial.  The  market  places  are  narrow, 
and  badly  lighted  ; the  ftreets  are  crooked  and  dirty.  Here 
is  a mofque,  with  a fquare  tower,  which  feems  to  have  ferved 
as  a church  for  the  Chriftians,  before  the  Arabian  conqueft. 
Through  all  Egypt  there  is  not  a fimilar  minaret ; all  being 
round,  narrow,  and  lofty. 

MIKALIDI,  or  Maaklich,  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Natolia,  fituated  on  a river,  the 
ancient  Rhyndus,  which  runs  into  the  fea  of  Marmora.  It 
has  a port  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  whence  they  fend 
filk,  wool,  grain,  and  fruit  to  Smyrna,  Conftantinople,  & c. ; 
35  miles  W.  of  Burfa.  N.  lat.  40°  10'.  E.  long.  28°  22' 

MIKANIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  feparated  by  Willdenow 
from  the  Cacalia  and  Eupatorium  of  Linnaeus  ; fee 
thofe  articles  ; and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  profeflor 
Jofeph  Mikan  of  Prague,  of  whofe  botanical  performances 
we  find  nothing  mentioned,  except  a mere  catalogue  of 
plants,  an  epitome  of  the  13th  edition  of  the  Linnaean 
Syjlema  Vegetabilium,  with  fome  new  fpecies  of  Jacquin 
fuperadded,  publifhed  at  Prague  in  1776;  an  oftavo  of 
403  pages. — Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1742. — Clals  and  order, 
Syngenefia  Polygamia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofta  difeoidat, 
Linn.  Corymbifera,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  oblong,  Ample,  of  from  four 
to  fix  ereft,  equal,  oblong,  channelled,  unarmed,  permanent 
feales.  Cor.  compound,  uniform,  difeoid ; florets  moilly 
equal  in  number  to  the  feales  of  the  calyx,  all  uniform, 
perfed,  fertile,  monopetalous,  funnel-lhaped,  with  a re- 
gular, four  or  five-cleft,  fpreading  border.  St  am.  Filaments 
five,  capillary,  (hort  ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube. 
Pift.  Germen  minute  ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  moftly  rather 
longer  than  the  corolla,  deeply  divided ; ftigmas  (lender, 
fpreading.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent,  fomewhat 
expanded  calyx.  Seeds  folitary  to  each  floret,  oblong,  an- 
gular ; down  felfile,  Ample,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Re- 
ceptacle fmall,  naked. 

Eft.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  of  from  four  to  fix 
equal  leaves,  containing  as  many  florets.  Seed-down  Ample, 
fefiile. 

Section  1.  Stem  climbing. 

1.  M.  Houjlonis.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Eupatorium  Houftonis  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1172.  Swartz.  Obf.  300.) — Stem  twining. 
Leaves  ovate,  entire.  Flowers  fpiked. — Native  of  bufhy 
places  at  Vera  Cruz.  Houjlon.  In  Jamaica,  but  rare. 
Swartz.  The Jiem  is  twining,  (hrubby,  round,  fmooth,  with 
widely  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  oppolite,  (talked,  ovate, 
pointed,  entire,  ribbed,  (hining.  Spikes  oppofite,  fpreading 
almoft  horizontally,  many-flowered.  Flowers  minute,  white, 
inodorous.  Calyx  of  four  feales.  Florets  four. 

2.  M.  hajlata.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Eupatorium  haftatum ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1172.  Swartz.  Obf.  299.  Kleinia  ? fcan- 
dens ; Browne  Jam.  316.  t.  34.  f.  3.)— Stem  twining. 


Leaves  haftate,  fomewhat  heart- fhaped,  acute,  flightly 
toothed,  fmooth.  Flowers  fpiked. — Native  of  thickets  on 
the  hills  of  Jamaica.  Stem  (hrubby,  climbing,  round, 
ftriated,  purplifh,  flightly  downy.  Leaves  oppofite,  haltate, 
acutely  pointed  at  each  lobe,  from  one  to  near  three  inches 
long,  three-ribbed,  fmooth,  except  a flight  dovvninefs  on 
the  ribs  or  veins;  heart-fliaped  at  the  bafe;  obfeurely  toothed 
or  ferrated  at  the  margin.  Footjlalks  about  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  fometimes  much  (horter,  (lender.  Spikes  axillary 
and  terminal,  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  downy,  brac- 
teated,  near  two  inches  long,  obfeurely  whorled.  Flowers 
ufually  four  in  a whorl,  white,  fuelling  like  Cacalia  fua- 
veolens.  The  whole  plant  has  a bitter  talte.  Sw. 

3.  M.  fcandens.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Eupatorium  fcandens ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 1 7 1 . Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  1.  t.  169.  Conyza 
fcandens,  folani  folio  angulofo  ; Plum.  Ic.  86.  t.  99  ?)  — 
Stem  twining.  Leaves  heart-(haped,  taper-pointed,  wavy 
and  toothed  ; lobes  fpreading.  Flowers  corymbofe. — Na- 
tive of  Virginia,  in  a watery  foil.  This  was  introduced  into 
the  Englilh  gardens  about  100  years  ago,  and  is  a hardy 
perennial,  flowering  in  Augull  and  September,  but  of  no 
remarkable  beauty.  The  Jlem  is  rather  herbaceous  than 
(hrubby,  climbing,  fmooth,  or  downy.  Leaves  on  long 
ftalks,  one  and  a half  inch  long,  roughifli,  veiny,  three-ribbed 
at  the  bafe.  Flowers  white,  in  axillary,  fialked,  leafy,  more 
or  lefs  compound  corymbs.  Seed-down  tawny  ; not  white, 
as  mentioned  by  Willdenow.  Florets  four. 

4.  M.  volubilis.  Willd.  n.  4.  (Eupatorium  volubile ; 
Valh.  Symb.  v.  3.  93.  E.  cordatum  ; Burm.  Ind.  176. 
t.  58.  f.  2.)  — Stem  twining.  Leaves  heart-fliaped,  crenate, 
acute,  lobes  rounded,  approximated.  Corymbs  panicled. — 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Jlem  in  our’s  is  very  nearly 
fmooth,  much  lefs  downy  than  in  the  laft.  Willdenow 
mentions  the  reverfe.  Leaves  much  larger,  exactly  heart- 
fliaped,  acute,  nearly  fmooth,  bluntly  crenate  ; occafioaally 
entire,  as  figured  by  Burmann.  Corymbs  compound,  on 
long  ftalks.  Seed-down  blufh-coloured,  or  purplifh. 

J.  M.  deniiculata.  Willd.  n.  5.  (Eupatorium  denticu- 
latum  ; Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  93.) — “ Stem  climbing,  angular. 
Leaves  heart-fliaped,  bluntifli,  finely  toothed,  rough.  Flowers 
corymbofe.” — Native  of  Surinam.  “ Branches  with  five 
prominent  angles.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  ftalked  ; paler 
and  flightly  downy  beneath  ; fometimes  entire.  Florets  and 
calyx-fcales  four.  Seed-down  purplifh.”  Of  this  we  have 
feen  neither  fpecimen  nor  figure. 

6.  M.  tomentofa.  Willd.  n.  6.  (Eupatorium  tomento- 
fum  ; Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.  410  ) — Stem  twining.  Leaves 
alternate,  heart-lhaped,  finely  toothed,  fomewhat  angulatcd, 
cottony  beneath  ; the  upper  ones  ovate.  Spikes  panicled. 
— Native  of  the  Ifle  de  Bourbon.  One  of  Commerlon’s  fpe- 
cimens  was  given  by  Thouin  to  Linmeus.  It  is  faidtohave 
the  feent  of  lilac.  The  Jlem  is  very  iong,  {lender,  twining, 
round,  cottony  when  young.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked  ; 
fmooth,  or  flightly  cottony,  above ; clothed  with  fnow- 
white  denfe  pubefcence,  like  a white  poplar,  beneath.  Spikes 
of  flowers  numerous,  alternate,  compofing  axillary  leafy 
panicles.  Calyx  fmooth.  Seed-down  white. 

• 7.  M.  amara.  Willd.  n.  7.  (Eupatorium  amarum  ; 
Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  93.  E.  parviflorum  ; Aubl.  Guian. 
v.  2.  797.  t.  315.) — Stem  twining,  roughifh.  Leaves 
ovate,  entire  ; rough  beneath.  Flowers  corymbofe.  Brac- 
teas  fpatulate,  at  the  bafe  of  the  fmooth  calyx. — Native  of 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana,  flowering  in  Auguft.  Com- 
municated by  E.  Rudge,  Efq.  The Jlems  are  ten  feet  long, 
branched,  twining,  round,  rough  with  fliort,  denfe,  rigid 
pubefcence.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  three  inches  long  ; 
nearly  fmooth  above  ; rough  and  har(h  beneath.  Flowers 
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in  corymbofe,  leafy,  axillary  panicles,  three  together  fefiile 
at  the  end  of  each  partial  ftalk,  with  two  or  three  fliort,  fpa- 
tulate,  {talked,  leafy  bradeas . Florets  and  calyx-fcales  four. 
When  wounded,  the  jUm  and  branches  difcharge  a yellowi{h, 
vifcid,  aromatic  fluid. 

8.  M.  latifolia. — Stem  twining,  fmooth.  Leaves  ovate, 
taper-pointed,  nearly  entire,  fmooth.  Flowers  corymbofe. 
Bradteas  lanceolate,  at  the  bafe  of  the  roughifli  calyx. — Na- 
tive of  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia.  Very  near  the  lait,  but  dif- 
fering in  the  above  characters.  The  leaves  are  dark  green 
above,  and  very  fmooth  ; pale,  fcarcely  roughifli  to  the  touch, 
beneath.  Inflorefccnce  as  in  M . amara,  but  the  bradeas  are 
much  fmaller,  fefiile,  lanceolate  or  elliptical,  minutely 
roughifli.  Calyx  alfo  roughifli.  Florets , and  rufous  down 
of  the  feed,  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx  ; whereas 
in  the  laft  fpecies  they  are  much  fliorter,  and  concealed 
within  it. 

9.  M.  chenopodifolia.  Willd.  n.  8. — “ Stem  twining. 
Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  triangular,  pointed,  wavy,  five- 
ribbed,  fmooth.  Flowers  corymbofe.” — Native  of  Sierra 
Leone.  Stem  with  fmooth  ftriated  branches,  apparently 
climbing.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  triangular-ovate,  flightly 
haftate,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Corymbs  denfe,  flalked,  ter- 
minal. Calyx  fmooth,  of  four  feales,  with  as  many  florets. 
Down  reddifli.  Willd. 

10.  M.  auriculata.  Willd.  n.  9.  (Eupatorium  auricu- 
latum  ; Lamarck  Diet.  v.  2.  41 1.  E.  fcandens ; Thunb. 
Prodr.  142?)  — Stem  twining,  angular,  fmooth.  Leaves 
alternate,  triangular,  fomewhat  haftate,  toothed,  fmooth. 
Stipulas  rounded.  Flowers  corymbofe. — Gathered  by  S011- 
nerat  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  Willdenow  well  con- 
jectures that  it  is  probably  the  E.  fcandens  of  Thunberg, 
with  whofe  fliort  definition  it  feems  to  agree.  The Jlern  has 
many  angles,  and  is  much  branched,  twining  and  zigzag. 
Leaves  fmall,  with  a pair  of  clafping  flipulas  at  the  bafe  of 
their  ftalk,  and  fometimes  a pair  of  iimilar  auricles.  Calyx 
of  five  or  fix  feales,  with  as  many  florets.  Lamarck. 

it.  M . Jlipulacea.  Willd.  n.  10.  (Eupatorium  ftipula- 
ceutn ; Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  ’94. ) — Stem  twining,  round, 
fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  haftate,  acute,  fomewhat  toothed, 
fmooth.  Stipulas  oblong.  Flowers  corymbofe. — Gathered 
“by  Commerfon  in  Brafil.  Stem  twining,  {lender,  finely 
ftriated.  Leaves  ftalked,  much  like  thofe  of  feme  haftate 
Chenopodium ; rather  glaucous,  and  obfeurely  downy,  be- 
neath. Stipulas  recurved,  fmall,  oblong,  acute.  Flowers 
in  many  axillary,  oppofite,  ftalked,  often  compound  co- 
rymbs. Calyx  roughifli  at  the  bafe,  membranous  upward, 
of  four  feales,  with  as  many  florets.  Down  purplifli,  rough, 
projecting,  with  the  florets,  mucli  beyond  the  calyx. 

i2.  M.  rubigtnofa.  (Cacalise  cordifolite  varietas,  foliis 
integris;  Linn.  Suppl.  352.)  — Stem  twining,  downy. 
Leaves  oppofite,  heart-fliaped,  pointed,  wavy,  finely  downy. 
Panicles  axillary,  cymofe.  Bracteas  fpatulate.  Native  of 
South  America  ? Of  this  we  have  feen  but  an  imperfedt 
fpecimen  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium,  on  which  there  is  no 
mark  to  indicate  its  native  country.  By  its  refemblance  to 
many  of  the  foregoing  fpecies  only,  can  we  judge  of  its 
being  a climber  ; for  we  have  but  an  inch  and  a half  of  the 
Jlem , with  a pair  of  oppofite  ftalked  leaves,  each  two  inches 
long,  with  an  axillary  ftalked  corymbofe  panicle,  accom- 
panied by  a pair  of  fmall  leaves,  to  each.  Every  part  is 
clothed  with  extremely  fliort,  denfe,  foft,  rufty,  velvet-like 
pubefcence.  The  furface  of  the  leaves,  on  both  fides, 
fparkles  with  exceflively  minute  golden  refinous  dots. 
Flowers  not  very  numerous.  Bradeas  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
fpatulate  or  obovate,  obtufe,  with  or  without  a fmall  point, 


and  tapering  at  their  bafe.  Scales  of  the  calyx  very  much 
like  them  in  fhape  and  fize,  and  both  are  equally  downy  ex- 
ternally. Seed-down  reddifli,  fcarcely  extending  beyond  the 
calyx.  This  is  certainly  very  diftindl  from  the  following, 
with  which  the  younger  Linnaeus,  who  found  the  fpecimen 
here  deferibed  in  his  father’s  herbarium,  marked  Eupatorium , 
confounded  it. 

13.  M.  cordifolia.  Willd.  n.  11.  (Cacalia  cordifolia; 
Linn.  Suppl.  351.) — Stem  twining?  angular,  roughifli. 
Leaves  oppofite,  heart-fliaped,  pointed,  toothed,  rough. 
Panicles  axillary  ? cymofe,  leafy.  Bradeas  ovate,  pointed, 
fliorter  than  the  calyx.— Gathered  by  Mutis  in  New  Spain, 
South  America.  By  its  near  agreement  with  the  laft  fpecies, 
we  judge  this  alfo  to  be  a climbing  plant.  The  Linnaean 
fpecimen  confifts  of  only  a large  compound  corymbofe 
branch  of  flowers,  accompanied  by  fmall  oppofite  leaves,  as 
ufual  in  this  fedtion  of  the  genus,  but  whether  it  may  have 
been  axillary  or  terminal,  we  cannot  determine.  With  it 
are  two  feparate  leaves,  not  unlike  thofe  of  a Hehanthus , 
each  three  inches  long,  of  a very  broad  heart-fliaped  figure, 
oblique  or  unequal,  minutely  but  diftantly  toothed,  with  a 
(hort  taper  point.  They  are  rough  on  both  fides,  with  mi- 
nute harfti  pale  bnftles,  their  ribs,  which  are  three  in  the 
middle,  and  two  at  each  fide,  clothed  with  rufty  down. 
Footjlalks  two  inches  long,  or  more,  rufty.  Panicle  many- 
flowered,  with  roughifli  angular  (talks.  Bradeas  fcattered, 
ftalked,  gradually  fmaller  upwards,  ovate,  pointed,  entire, 
briftly  at  the  edges  ; thofe  which  are  clofe  to  the  flowers 
fefiile,  fliorter  than  the  calyx.  Scales  of  the  calyx  four, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  ribbed,  concave  ; the  two  outer- 
mod  roughifli,  efpecially  upward  ; the  innermoft  only  being 
fmooth  as  deferibed  in  the  Supplementum.  Seed-down  reddifli, 
rough,  longer  than  the  calyx,  as  are  alfo  the  florets. 

14.  M.  laurifo/ia.  Willd.  n.  12.  (Cacalia  laurifolia  ; 
Linn.  Suppl.  351.) — Stem  twining?  Leaves  oppofite,  el- 
liptic-ovate, triple-ribbed,  very  fmooth  and  {hining.  Pani- 
cles denfe,  terminal,  downy. — Native  of  Mexico.  Mutis. 
This  has  all  the  appearance  of  a climbing  Jhrub,  though 
Willdenow  could  have  no  reafon,  from  the  Linnaean  deferip- 
tion,  to  fufpedi  it.  The  branches  are  much  tvvifted,  forked, 
round,  fmooth,  leafy  at  them  extremities.  Leaves  one  and  a half 
or  two  inches  long,  near  an  inch  wide,  almoll  elliptical,  obtufe, 
entire,  {lightly  revolute,  rigid,  fmooth  ; varniftied  as  it  were 
on  the  upper  fide  ; thickly  dotted  beneath  ; their  lateral 
ribs  fpringing  from  the  middle  one  at  a good  diftance  from 
the  bafe,  belides  a pair  at  the  very  bottom.  Panicle  three 
inches  long,  denfe  obtufe,  with  hairy  corymbofe  (talks. 
Bradeas  fmall,  oblong.  Scales  of  the  calyx  four,  linear, 
hairy,  (by  no  means  fmooth  as  in  the  Suppl.),  rather  dilated 
and  feathery  at  the  tips.  Seeds  furrowed,  angular,  rough, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Florets  and  down  much 
longer.  Styles  greatly  protruding,  with  long,  narrow,  pur- 
plilh  ftigmas. 

Section  2.  Stem  ered. 

15.  M.  mcliffifolia.  Willd-  n.  13.  (Eupatorium  me- 
liflaefolium ; Lamarck.  Didt.  v.  2.  411.) — Stem  eredt. 
Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  crenate,  fefiiie,  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  corymbofe,  terminal. — Gathered  by  Dombey  in 
Peru.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  round,  flightly  downy, 
panicled  above.  Leaves  fefiile,  and  even  fomewhat  em- 
bracing the  ftem,  oval,  coarfely  crenate,  green,  about  two 
inches  or  more  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  a half  wide. 
Flowers  purplifli.  Calyx  of  five  ftraight  fcaies.  Florets 
five.  Down  rough. 

16.  M.  fatureifolia.  Willd.  n.  14.  (Eupatorium  fatu- 
reiaefolium ; Lamarck  Didt.  v.  2.  411.) — Stem  eredt, 
branched.  Leaves  oppofite  or  fcattered,  linear,  obtufe, 

entire, 
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entire,  downy.  Flowers  corymbofe. — Gathered  by  Com- 
inerfon  at  Monte  Video.  The  Jlem  feems  Icarccly  fhrubby, 
round,  alternately  branched,  downy,  leafy.  Leaves  moftly 
Scattered,  the  lower  ones  only  being  often  oppolite,  feflile, 
linear,  or  linear-lanceolate,,  obtufe,  nearly  or  quite  entire, 
tapering  at  the  bafe,  thickly  dotted,  minutely  hairy  ; paler 
beneath.  Flowers  large,  purple,  a few  together  in  tufts  on 
terminal,  corymbofe,  downy  (talks.  Calyx  downy,  but 
half  the  length  of  the  florets  and  rough  brownirti  feed-down. 
Corolla  five-cleft,  (lightly  hairy. 

Commerfon  gathered  at  the  (ame  place  a (lender  variety, 
with  much  ftnaller  leaves,  and  only  one  or  two  flowers  at  the 
top  of  a few  of  the  branches.  We  agree  with  him  that, 
though  very  different  in  appearance,  the  fpecimen  difplays 
no  diftinftive  fpecific  character.  Indeed  we  have  an  inter- 
mediate variety,  which  leaves  the  matter  without  any  un- 
certainty. We  make  no  apology  for  correcting  the  bar- 
barous conftrudlion  of  the  fpecific  names  of  this  and  the 
foregoing.  S. 

MIKELSBURG,  in  Geography,  a fortreffed  town  of 
Tranfylvania,  with  a depot  of  arms  for  the  principality; 
6 milesS.E.  of  Hermanfladt. 

MIKLOS,  St.,  a town  of  Tranfylvania;  12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Medies. 

MIKLOSVAR,  a town  of  Tranfylvania,  on  the  river 
Alaut ; 16  miles  N.  of  Cronltadt. 

MIKOLAIOW,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Ga- 
licia; 28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lemberg. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Poland,  in  Volhyhia  ; 24  miles  W of  Lucko. 

MIKUL7NOZE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia ; 56 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Kaminiec. 

MILA,  a*  town  of  Thibet ; 222  miles  S.W.  of  Latac. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Tunis  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Conftantina. 

MILAGRO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ara- 
gon, at  the  confluence  of  the  Arga  and  Aragon  ; 5 miles  E. 
of  Calahorra. 

MILAN,  Duchy  of,  a country  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Grifons,  on  the  eafl  by  the  Venetian  dates,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  flates  of  Piedmont  and  Parma,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  Its  greatefl  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  is  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  its  greatefl 
length  from  ealt  to  weft  108  miles.  This  fertile  duchy  is 
faid  to  contain,  on  2432  fquare  miles,  a population  of 
1,116,830  perfons  ; and  it  has  formerly  produced  to  the 
king  of  Spain  a revenue  of  above  two  millions  of  dollars. 
According  to  Mr.  Young’s  (latement,  the  foil  is  chiefly 
ftrong  loam,  or  loamy  fand  ; and  the  climate  has  a lingular 
circumftance  belonging  to  it,  that  the  northern  mountainous 
tra&s  are  mild  and  warm,  but  the  plains  are  cold.  Orange 
and  lemon  trees  flourifh  in  the  open  air,  on  the  weftern  fides 
of  the  lake  of  Como,  though  bounded  by  the  high  Alps, 
which  to  the  north  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow  ; while, 
in  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  even  to  the  Apennines,  thefe 
trees  require  (helter.  The  Boromean  ifles  alfo,  in  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  are  covered  with  thefe  delicate  trees.  The  lands 
in  this  duchy  are  moftly  enclofed  ; but  its  agriculture  can 
never  profper,  while  the  prefent  fyltem  continues,  which  is 
that  of  the  landlord’s  paying  taxes  and  repairs,  and  the 
tenant’s  providing  cattle,  implements,  and  feed,  and  then 
their  dividing  the  produce  between  them.  For  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  country,  they  have  canals,  lubfifting  as  early  as 
the  nth  century,  fome  of  which  are  more  than  30  miles 
long,  and  nearly  52  feet  wide.  The  arable  lands  produce 
the  ufual  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  the  paitures  are  ex- 
cellent, affording  means  for  breeding  cattle  in  abundance; 
and  for  making  cheefe  that  has  been  every  where  held  in 
eftimation  The  wine  is  good,  and  the  mulberry  trees,  for 


the  culture  of  filk,  are  numerous.  Its  fheep  are  but  few 
and  bad.  Its  mines  have  not  been  much  explored  • how- 
ever, there  are  are  fome  of  copper  and  lead  above  the  lake 
of  Como,  and  the  mountains  ; and  the  Boromean  ifles  pre- 
fent flefh-coloured  granite,  aad  lapis  ollaris  is  plentiful  near 
Como.  In  this  duchy  are  manufabtures  of  wool  and  filk, 
though  its  filk  is  not  equal  to  tha*  of  Piedmont  ; and  it  t)3s 
numerous  workmen  in  gold,  filver,  embroidery,  and  (teel,  as 
well  as  in  cryffal,  agate,  aventurine,  and  other  (tones.  The 
trade  of  the  Milanefe  is  confiderable ; but  its  imports  gene- 
rally exceed  its  exports.  Its  Huffs  are  moftly  confumed  at 
home ; its  filks,  (lockings,  gloves,  and  handkerchiefs,  are 
exported. 

After  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  Milan  be- 
came fubjeft  to  the  emperors  of  the  Weft.  After  the  coti- 
tefts  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  it  loll  its  form  of 
a republic,  and  became  fubjett  to  the  archbifhop  : in  1277, 
Otto  Vifconti,  the  archbiihop,  was  declared  lord  of  Milan. 
His  family  long  poffefied  this  rich  principality.  After  two 
or  three  changes  it  was  feized,  in  1535,  by  Charles  V.,  as 
a fief  of  the  empire,  and  he  gave  it  to  his  fon  Philip  ; whofe 
fucceflors,  as  kings  of  Spain,  retained  the  Milanefe  till  the 
year  1706,  when  it  became  an  appanage  of  Auftria,  though 
a confiderable  part  of  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  houfe  of 
Sardinia.  Its  revenues  have  been  lately  eftimated  at  about 
300,000 /.  When  the  Cifalpine  republic  was  formed,  the 
Milanefe  was  divided  into  four  departments,  viz.  Olona, 
Verbano,  Lario,  and  Delle  Montagna.  Milan  was  ap- 
pointed the  capital  of  the  whole  republic  ; and  the  fame 
eftablifhment  (till  refpedts  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Milan,  a city,  and  capital  of  the  lately  eftablifhed  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and,  before  the  revolution  in  France,  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  above  deferibed.  Including  its  gar- 
dens, it  is  faid  to  be  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  it  is 
chiefly  defended  by  a wall  and  rampart,  together  with  a 
citadel  having  fix  baftions  at  fome  diftance,  fo  that  it  has 
been  reputed  a ftrong  place.  It  has  fome  flraig’nt  and  broad 
flreets,  among  many  that  are  narrow  and  crooked  ; but  its 
paper  windows,  or  thofe  of  glafs  and  paper  intermixed,  give 
it  a mean  appearance.  It  has  12  gates*  230  churches,  90 
convents,  100  religious  fraternities,  I2G  fchools,  and  about 
120,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and  its 
nobles  are  numerous.  Its  cathedral  is  a large  but  irregular 
building,  conflrudled  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  marble 
ilatues  : its  treafury,  among  other  valuable  articles,  contains 
an  invaluable  coffin  of  rock-cryftal,  in  which  are  depofited 
the  remains  of  St.  Charles  Boromeo,  cardinal  and  archbifhop 
of  Milan.  The  chief  church  for  antiquities  is  that  of  St. 
Ambrofe  ; and  the  Ambrofian  college,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was  founded  by  Frederic  Boromeo,  and  has  fixteen 
profeflors,  who  communicate  their  lnltrucliens  gratis.  The 
fine  library  which  he  began  was  finifhed  by  cardinal  Gelbert 
Boromeo,  and  is  faid  to  contain  moie  than  40,000  printed 
volumes,  and  fome  thoufauds  of  MSS.  In  this  college  are 
alfo  an  academy  of  painting,  and  a mufeum.  The  feminary 
for  fciences,  where  ftudents  are  both  taught  and  maintained, 
and  the  college  of  the  nobles,  are  (lately  buildings,  but  in- 
ferior to  the  Helvetian  college,  founded  for  a number  of 
Swifs.  Here  is  alfo  a mathematical  academy.  The  great 
hofpital  is  a fine  building,  and  liberally  endowed  by  duke 
Francis  Sforza  IV.  ; and  its  income  is  faid  to  be  between 
90  and  1 00, coo  rix-dollars.  This  hofpital,  which  has  fe- 
veral  others  dependent  upon  it,  admits  not  only  fick  perfons, 
but  alfo  foundlings  and  lunatics.  The  large  lazaretto  is  only 
ufed  in  time  of  contagion.  Among  the  civil  buildings  is  the 
old  and  fpacious  regency-boufe,  and  the  new  and  (lately 
town-houfe,  where  is  an  dqueftrian  ftatue  of  Philip  II. 

This 
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This  city  was  founded  by  the  Gauls  about  584  years  B.C. ; 
but  has  undergone  many  fieges,  and  particularly  that  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  in  1162,  who,  after  a liege  of  feven 
months,  deftroyed  the  gates,  ramparts,  and  edifices,  leaving 
only  a few  churches,  and  fowed  fait  on  the  ruins.  How- 
ever, it  recovered  from  thefe  difafters ; and  it  (till  maintains 
many  manufacturers  and  artifans ; and  by  means  of  feveral 
rivers  and  canals,  carries  on  a confiderable  trade.  In  1800 
it  was  taken  by  Bonaparte  ; and  when  the  Cifalpine  republic 
was  eftablifhed,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Olona  and  of  the  whole  republic,  and  it  maintains  the  lame 
rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  132  miles  W.  of  Venice, 
65  N.  of  Genoa.  N.  lat.  45°  26'.  E.  long.  g°  11'. 

MILAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore ; 22 
miles  E.  of  Colar. 

MILASA,  or  Marmara,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia  ; anciently  called  Mylalfa.  In  this  place  are  the 
remains  of  three  temples,  and  of  a column,  called  Meander’s 
pillar;  16  miles  S.W.  of  Mogla.  N.  lat.  370.  E.  long. 
270  jo'. 

MILATIA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia;  44  miles 
S.W.  of  Lucko. 

MI  LAVER  AM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Condapilly  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Condapilly. 

MILAY,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Leitmeritz. 

MILAZZO,  Cape,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Galicia.  N.  lat.  38 3 20".  E.  lqng.  150  23'. 

MILBANK’s  Sound,  an  inlet  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  between  Point  Day  and  Cape  Swaine. 

MILBORNE-Port,  a borough-town  and  parilh  in  the 
hundred  of  Honethorne,  and  county  of  Somerfet,  England. 
The  former  Hands  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Parret, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles  from  Ilchefter,  and  two  from 
Sherborne,  in  Dorfetlhire.  This  place  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, having  been  a borough  of  confiderable  importance 
prior  to  the  Conqueft  ; after  which  event  it  loft  much  of  its 
confequence,  though  it  retained  all  its  former  privileges  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  whom  it  was  deprived  of  the 
right  of  fending  members  to  parliament.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  however,  that  franchife  was  reftored ; and  it 
now  returns  two  reprefentatires,  who  are  chofen  by  the  in- 
habitants paying  fcot  and  lot.  The  government  of  this 
town  is  veiled  in  the  owners  of  nine  bailiwicks,  who  are 
lords  thereof,  affifted  by  two  deputy  bailiffs,  two  conllables, 
and  feveral  other  inferior  officers.  Befides  thefe  there  is 
likewife  an  affociation  within  the  borough,  confifting%of  nine 
perfons,  two  ftewards,  and  feven  affiftants,  who  are  privi- 
leged to  hold  property  in  their  corporate  capacity,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  buildings  of  Milhorne-Port  are  chiefly  difpofed  in 
four  ftreets,  the  principal  one  of  which,  called  High  Street, 
is  of  confiderable  width,  but  extremely  irregular.  In  this 
ftreet  Hands  the  guild-hall,  an  ancient  edifice,  having  a door- 
cafe  partly  of  Saxon  and  partly  of  Norman  architedlure. 
The  old  market-houfe  is  now  converted  into  warehoufes,  and 
there  is  no  regular  market  now  held.  The  church,  an  an- 
cient ftrufture,  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  is  furmounted 
by  a very  maffive  quadrangular  tower,  fupported  by  two 
pointed  and  two  femi-circular  arches.  In  the  north  aifle  are 
feveral  handfome  monuments,  in  honour  of  the  Medlycot 
family.  On  opening  a plot  of  ground  near  the  church- 
yard, for  the  purpofe  of  building,  fixty  bodies  of  men  and 
women  were  difeovered,  arranged  in  regular  rows,  which, 
from  the  want  of  coffins,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  buried 
at  the  time  of  the  great  plague. 

Befides  the  borough,  the  parifh  of  Milborne-Port  con- 
tains two  confiderable  villages,  called  Kinglburg-Regis  and 
Vol.  XXIII. 


Milborne-Wyke.  The  former  has  land-tax  and  parochial 
affeffments  peculiar  to  itfelf ; and  there  is  held  here  an  annual 
court-baron,  wherein  the  lords’  rents  are  paid,  prefentments 
made,  and  a conftable,  tything-man,  and  hay  ward  ap- 
pointed. The  lands  in  this  vicinity  are  moftly  arable,  and 
in  a high  date  of  cultivation  and  fertility. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  the  total 
population  of  this  parilh  amounted  to  9J3  perfons,  440  males 
and  513  females;  of  which  number  577  were  engaged  in 
different  branches  of  trade,  and  200  in  agriculture.  Col- 
linfon’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Somerfetlhire,  vol.  ii. 

3 vols.  4to.  Maton’s  Weftem  Counties,  vol.  ii.  8vo. 

MILBOURN,  Luke,  in  Biography , an  Englilh  divine, 
was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Luke  Milbourn,  a nonconformift  mi- 
nifter,  who  was  ejedled  from  the  living  of  YVroxhall,  in 
Warwickfhire,  in  1662,  and  died  at  Newington  in  1667. 
His  fon  received  a good  education,  became  mafter  of  arts, 
and  obtained  the  redtory  of  St.  Ethelburg  in  London.  He 
publilhed  fermons  and  theological  trafts,  2 vols.  8vo. ; a 
poetical  verfion  of  the  Pfalms ; and  feveral  poems,  for 
which  Pope  gives  him  a place  in  the  Dunciad.  He  died  ia 
1720. 

MILCE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 
34  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lucko. 

MILDEN.  See  MouboN. 

MILDENHALL,  a market-town  and  parilh  in  the 
hundred  of  Lackford,  and  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Lark,  at  the  diftance  of  1 2 miles  frons 
Bury,  and  from  London.  The  parilh  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, from  the  difperfed  arrangement  of  its  ftreets,  which 
in  fadl  form  a feries  of  little  villages.  That  part  of  the 
town  called  the  Borough,  or  High-town  Mildenhall,  is  its 
principal  divifion,  and  contains  both  the  church  and  the 
manor-houfe.  The  former  is  a very  large  and  handfome 
ftrudlure,  and  has  a rich  roof  of  carved  work,  and  a lofty 
tower,  and  contains  a variety  of  monuments  in  honour 
of  the  family  of  the  Norths.  This  church  is  fuppofed 
to  be  of  very  ancient  foundation,  and  is  much  admired 
for  its  architedlure.  The  manor-houfe,  likewife  an  old 
edifice,  but  greatly  altered  and  repaired  of  late  years,  coa- 
ftitutes  the  family  refidence  of  fir  Thomas  Charles  Bunbury, 
bart.,  who  was  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  county  in 
the  laft  parliament.  The  ancient  manfion  of  the  Norths 
here  has  a gallery  in  front,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  houfe.  This  town  was  much  injured  by  a fire,  which 
broke  out  on  the  17th  of  May  1507,  and  in  a few  hours 
confumed  37  dwelling  houfes,  befides  barns,  ftables,  and 
other  appurtenances. 

Mildenhall  is  the  chief  town  of  the  hundred,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  contained  a 
population  of  2283  perfons,  1095  males  and  1188  females; 
of  which  number  390  were  returned  as  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, and  147  in  different  branches  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  petty  feffion6  are  held  here,  as  well  as  a weekly 
market  on  Friday.  This  town  has  furnilhed  London  with 
two  lord  mayors,  Henry  Barton  and  William  Gregory  ; the 
former  of  whom  held  that  honourable  office  in  1428,  and  the 
latter  in  1451. 

The  vicinity  of  Mildenhall  prefents  to  the  view  a flat, 
open  country,  wholly  devoid  of  any  interefting  features, 
except  a few  family-feats,  the  chief  of  which  are  Ickworth, 
Rulhbrook,  and  Culford.  Ickworth  is  diftinguilhed  for  its 
noble  park,  which  is  no  lefs  than  ten  miles  in  circumference. 
Kirby’s  Suffolk  Traveller,  8vo.  1764.  Carlifle’s  Topo- 
raphical  Diftionary. 

MILDEW,  in  Agriculture,  a difeafe  frequently  deftruc- 
tive  to  corn,  pulfe,  and  other  crops. 
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M.  Duhamel  dates,  that  “ it  attacks  the  blades  and  items 
of  corn,  which  it  covers  with  a powder  of  the  colour  of 
ruft  of  iron,  wheu  at  the  height  of  their  vegetation.  This 
fubftanec  does  not  adhere  ftrongly  to  the  blades ; for  he 
has  fecn  the  hair  of  white  fpanicls  full  of  this  powder,  after 
they  have  run  through  a field  attacked  with  this  difeafe. 
It  is  likewife  known,  that  if  the  infe&ed  wheat  is  wafhed 
by  a plentiful  rain,  the  ruft  difappears  almoft  entirely,  and 
the  grain  fuffers  little  from  it.  The  French  give  it  the 
name  of  ruft,  from  the  colour  of  the  powder,  and  it  feems 
to-be  the  fame  diftemper,  which  the  Roman  writers  term 
rubigo.  He  adds,  that  the  caufe  of  this  diftemper  is  ufually 
faid  to  be  dry  gloomy  weather,  happening  while  the  corn 
is  at  the  height  of  its  vegetation;  and  in  effed,  he  has 
many  times  obferved,  that  when  a hot  fun  has  fucceeded 
fuch  dry  hazy  weather,  corn  was  rufted  within  a few  days 
afterwards.  It  is  not  common  in  clear,  dry,  hot  years : 
but  when  the  fpring  is  wet,  the  fined  fields  of  wheat  run 
great  hazard  of  being  deftroyed  by  it,  which  generally  ap- 
pears upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  fun  in  the  morning, 
after  clofe  and  fultry  weather,  during  which  there  has  not 
been  any  dew.  The  rufty  powder  then  gathers  upon  the 
blades  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  cover  the  earth  around.  M. 
de  Chateauvieux  cut  off  the  mildewed  blades,  and  found 
the  trial  anfwer : the  fame  plants  produced  new  blades,  and 
throve  much  better  than  thofe  on  which  this  operation  had 
not  been  performed,  but  this  cannot  be  done,  except  when 
the  corn  is  very  young.  It  is  very  fatal ; as  the  fineft 
wheat  is  fuddenly  brought  almoft  to  nothing,  when  it  is  en- 
tirely attacked  with  it. 

“ If  it  attacks  the  plants  while  they  are  young,  and  be- 
fore their  Hems  begin  to  rife,  the  mifehief  is  fometimes  not 
very  great,  provided  there  comes  on  a feafon  favourable  to 
their  farther  growth.  In  this  cafe  they  are  only  weakened, 
as  if  they  had  been  fed  or  mowed.  They  (hoot  out  anew, 
and  produce  ears  ; though  their  draw  is  fhorter,  and  thofe 
ears  are  fmaller  than  they  would  otherwife  have  been.  But 
if  both  blades  and  ftalks  are  mildewed  at  the  fame  time,  the 
further  growth  of  the  plant  is  ftopt  and  the  grain  gets 
fcarcely  any  more  nourifhment ; fo  that  the  crop  is  exceed- 
ingly diminiftied.” 

It  was  obferved  that,  “ in  the  autumns  of  1753  and  1754, 
when  the  corn  was  rufted,  the  fecond  crop  of  hay  was  fo 
likewife.  The  grafs  turned  from  a fine  green  to  the  ugly 
rufty  colour  of  the  corn  : it  was  covered  with  the  fame  kind 
of  powder,  and  its  quantity  diminiftied  fenfibly  every  day ; 
and  as  the  whole  of  a field  of  corn  is  not  ufually  affedled 
at  the  fame  time,  fo  this  diftemper  extended  only  to  fome 
parts  of  the  meadow.” 

“ The  caufe  of  this  diftemper  is  undoubtedly  the  fame 
in  corn  and  in  grafs  ; but  its  effect  is  not  exaftly  fimilar.  It 
may  deftroy  annual  plants,  fuch  as  corn,  entirely  ; but  in 
perennials,  like  grafs,  it  deftroys  only  the  leaves  or  blades. 
May  not  the  prefervation  of  tliefe  laft  be  owing  to  the 
taking  off  thofe  leaves  or  blades,  when  they  are  cut  for  hay  ? 
But  this  is  only  conjedfure ; for  it  is  confeffed,  that  he  has 
not  yet  made  any  obfervation  on  this  head. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  thefe  caufes  are  far  from  being  fa- 
tisfaftory  ; but  it  is  a difficult  enquiry,  and  one  which  has 
lately,  efpecially  by  botanical  writers,  been  confidered  in  a 
very  different  point  of  view.  The  fadfs  that  have  been  lately 
prefented  to  the  public  on  this  fubjedl,  (hew  that  it  is  not 
much  influenced  by  foil,  fituation,  or  the  nature  of  the  climate. 
The  anfwers  that  have  been  given  to  different  enquiries  on 
this  matter,  may  probably  lead  to  fome  ufeful  c nclufions. 
On  this  fubjedt  Mr.  Chatterton  dates,  in  the  44th  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  “ 1.  From  what  he 
has  leen,  and  heard  from  others,  it  appears  that  all  foils  in 
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his  neighbourhood,  Yorkfhire,  have  had  mildewed  crops 
upon  them  ; but  as  far  as  he  can  judge,  the  heavy  clays, 
which  had  a good  fallow,  have  efcaped  the  beft.”  But  it 
is  afterwards  obferved,  that  though  “ this  was  the  cafe  in 
fome  parifhes  about  him,  yet,  for  the  molt  part,  in  the 
Eaft  Riding  they  fuffered  more  feverely  than  any  others, 
upon  whatever  foil:  the  rdafon  feems  to  be,  that  in  general 
they  were  more  luxuriant,  and  laid  fome  time  before  they 
were  ripe.  And  he  alfo  underftands  that  crops  on  all  foils 
(where  thrown  down)  were  the  mod  affedted  with  the  dif- 
eafe, if  it  may  be  fo  called  ; from  which  it  ftiould  feem  not 
to  arife  from  any  previous  caufe,  fuch  as  the  feafon  of  fow- 
ing,  the  difference  of  feed  or  manure,  &c.,  but  from  fome 
uncommon  bad  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  not  long  before 
harveft,  which  moll  affedted  the  draw  that  reded  in  an 
horizontal  pofition.  He  has  further  learned  from  a perfon, 
who  fays  he  cut  a field  of  vvneat,  which  was  affedted  with 
the  mildew,  while  in  a green  ftate  (but  not  before  the  grain 
had  arrived  at  a good  degree  of  folidity),  and  that  it  is 
much  better  corn  than  others  which  were  fuffered  to  (land 
till  ripe.  On  the  fea  fide,  there  appeared  juft  before  reap- 
ing time,  but  little  (in  comparifon)  damaged  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  beach  ; yet  two  or  three  miles  from  the  fea,  it 
feemed  as  bad  as  in  other  places  at  a greater  diftance  ; and 
he  has  known,  when  all  the  gardens  have  been  ruined  by 
frofts  in  the  fpring,  at  a diftance  from  the  fea,  while  thofe 
upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff  have  not  fuffered  at  all.” 

And  it  is  afterwards  obferved,  2.  That  “ both  early  and 
late  fown  crops  have  fuffered ; but  which  have  fuffered 
moil  is  hard  to  afeertain. 

3.  “ That  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  what  fituations  have  been 
molt  affedted  with  mi'dew ; it  may  be  faid  all  are  nearly  the 
fame:  he  has  obferved  upon  the  wolds  111  Yorkfhire  a great 
deal  that  would  not  pay  for  thrafh  ng  ; fo  bad  was  it,  that 
hens  would  prefer  (helling  oats  for  their  broods,  rather  than 
pick  up  the  wheat  that  lay  about  them  and  in  the  low  lands 
at  the  foot  of  the  wolds,  both  on  ftrong  and  light  foils, 
much  of  the  draw  appeared  black  in  many  fields. 

4.  “It  is  fuppofed,  that  both  thick  and  thin  fown  crops 
have  been  equally  affedted. 

5 “ He  imagines,  from  what  he  has  heard,  that  old  or 
new  feed  had  no  effedt. 

6.  “ That  this  fubjedl  feems  to  be  enveloped  in  myflery, 
as  feveral  perfons  in  this  neighbourhood  have  had  two  fields 
of  wheat  adjoining  each  other — fituations  and  foils  alike — 
management  fimilar  in  every  refoedl,  only  not  all  fown  at 
the  fame  time — yet  both  may  be  faid  to  have  been  fown  in 
good  feafon  : the  ore  field  entirely  efcaped  the  mildew,  the 
other  fo  much  damaged,  that  it  was  not  worth  thraffiing. 
Something  might  here  be  advanced  on  earlier  or  fater  fow- 
ing ; but,  perhaps,  not  anything  that  could  in  the  leaf! 
guide  the  farmer  in  his  future  management,  as  feafons  are 
fo  various. 

7.  “ That  the  crops  of  both  kinds  of  land  have  fuffered 
feverely,  and  in  fome  places  both  have  efcaped ; without  a 
general  furvey,  it  is  hard  to  decide. 

8.  “ But  he  has  not  heard  of  any  difference  in  crops  arifing 
from  difference  cf  manure;  he  has  not,  however,  inquired 
much  into  this  matter. 

9 “ He  has  not  heard  of  the  different  kinds  of  feed  be- 
ing different  in  regard  to  mildew.” 

And  the  refults  of  the  inquiries  of  another  writer  in  the 
•fame  work  are,  that  in  Lincolnfhire  the  foils  moft  liable  to  it, 
are  1.  “In  general  light,  loamy,  and  rich  ones.  2.  Late 
fown  crops.  3.  That  there  is  very  little  difference  in  fitua- 
tions, but  if  any,  high  ones  have  the  advantage.  4.  That 
the  quantity  of  feed  has  little  or  no  advantage ; but  drilling 
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the  feed  has,  on  account  of  the  greater  and  uniform  depth. 
5.  That  he  never  knew  any  difference  between  old  and 
new  feed,  wi  h regard  to  the  mildew  in  wheat,  6.  That 
he  attributes  the  foie  caufe  of  the  mildew  in  wheat  to 
mild  winters,  and  to  the  inflammation  of  oxygen  gas  at  the 
eve  of  harveft.  7.  That  fallow  crops  on  ftrong  clay  foils 
have  been  lealt  affected.  8.  That  all  kinds  of  manures  dif- 
pofe  wheat  to  miidew  10  ftich  feafons;  lime  in  fome  degree 
prevents  it.  9.  That  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  barberry 
having  any  effect  at  all  upon  wheat.  10.  That  no  kind  of 
wheat  that  he  knows  of,  is  exempted  wholly  from  the  mil- 
dew'. 11.  That  early  cutting  from  early  fowing,  lias  the 
greateft  advantage,  but  not  before  the  milk  in  the  grain  is 
completely  coagulated.” 

It  is  alfo  ftated,  1.  “ That  in  Staffordfhire  Dr.  Lewis 
made  fome  obfervations  on  the  difeafe,  and  means  of  pre- 
venting ir. 

2.  “ That  he  does  not  think  it  of  confequerce  to  the  quef 
tion,  at  what  time  of  the  feafon  wheat  is  Town,  becaufe  the 
period  of  the  approach  of  the  mildew  cannot  be  even  con- 
jedfured,  as  it  lias  ever  been  variable.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood it  fo  happened,  that  the  wheat  w'hich  was  fown  in  Sep- 
tember and  November  1803,  fuffercd  in  general  more  from 
the  mildew,  than  that  of  Odlober. 

3.  “ That  high  and  confequently  ventilated  fituations  are 
doubtlefs  more  likely  to  receive  a remedy  to  the  difeafe, 
than  low  and  flickered  ones ; but  he  believes  they  were  all 
equally  affedled. 

4.  “ That  it  has  not  appeared,  that  any  particular  mode 
of  fowing  has  been  a prefervative  to  the  crop.  That  drilled 
corn,  rather  than  broad-caft,  is  more  eafily  cured,  muff  be 
granted,  if  the  drill  be  wdde  enough  to  admit  of  a perfon 
to  fet  his  foot  between  the  rows,  becaufe  with  a long  pole, 
which,  by  means  of  flraps,  might  be  fufpended  from  his 
fhoulders  acrofs  'his  break  to  a proper  height,  he  might 
brufh  off  the  greater  part  of  the  dew,  as  he  walked  up 
and  down,  to  the  extent  of  three  yards  on  each  hand  : and 
indeed,  in  a field  of  broad-caft,  the  fame  means  might  eco- 
nomically be  purfued,  as  it  would  furely  anfwer  to  deftroy 
a part  of  the  difeafed  grain,  which  if  left  to  itfelf  would  be 
good  for  but  little,  to  fave  the  remainder.  Thofe  crops 
which  were  ftrong  and  thick,  fuffered,  in  general,  confider- 
ably  more  than  thofe  which  were  thinner.  5.  That  it  does 
not  appear  to  him,  that  either  new  or  old  feed  is  of  con- 
fequence  to  the  queftion.  6.  That  the  caufe  exifts  in  the 
atmofphere,  as  he  has  already  faid.  He  has  no  doubt,  and 
he  thinks,  we  may  fairly  conclude  its  being  of  that  kind, 
which  is  termed  phlogifticated  ; that  particularly  in  the 
fummer  it  is  fo  loaded  with  the  putrid  effluvia  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances,  as  to  be  incapable  of  attaining  the 
height  neceffary  to  undergo  the  chemical  procefs  of  purifi- 
cation by  the  a&ion  of  the  vitriolic,  nit/ic,  and  muriatic 
particles  with  which  the  air  of  the  higher  regions  is  charged; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  defeends  in  that  undepurated  and  un- 
wholefome  fluid  which  we  term  mildew.  It  lias  frequently 
been  obferved,  that  in  thofe  feafons,  which  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a feveve  winter,  the  air  is  more  pure  than  when 
the  winter  has  been  mild  ; but  whether  the  mildew  has 
been  more  prevalent  after  a hard  or  temperate  winter,  has 
not  yet  made  a part  of  his  obfervation.  Late  frofts  and 
fogs  are  generally  reckoned  inimical  to  vegetation,  though 
he  never  heard  it  fuggefted,  that  they  are  in  any  degree  con- 
ne&ed  with  the  fucceeding  mildew.  That  crops  on  fallows 
and  thofe  on  layers  have  {hared  an  equal  fate.  8.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  difference  in  confequence  of  different  kinds 
of  manure.  9.  That  the  barberry  tree  is  of  fuch  rare 


growth  in  this  parifli,  that  if  it  had  any  effe&  upon  whea*, 
it  could  not  but  have  been  afeertained  long  fince,  beyond 
controverfy ; but,  when  once  an  idea  has  gone  abroad, 
every  inftance  in  favour  is  deemed  a proof,  while  the  many 
in  contradiction  are  never  advanced.  He  hefitates  not  to 
pronounce,  that  it  has  no  effeB  on  wheat.  Mr.  Barker  of 
Congreve  had  laft  year,  within  50  yards  of  his  barberry 
tree,  one  of  the  beft  crops  of  wheat  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
while  Mr.  Keeling,  his  next  neighbour,  at  200  yards  dif- 
tance  from  the  fame  tree,  arid  near  no  other,  had  a crop  as 
bad  as  Mr.  Barker’s  was  the  contrary.  He  knows  not  of 
five  barberry  trees  in  this  parilh,  but  there  were  more  than 
50  times  as  many  bad  crops ; which  proportion  he  dare 
venture  to  fay,  will  be  found  to  bear  throughout  England. 
How  then  can  it  be  concluded,  that  the  tree  is  fo  pecu- 
liarly pernicious  in  this  inftance  ? Since  writing  the  above, 
he  has  received  an  acconnt  of  Mr.  Makerell,  who  lives  in 
the  pa'ifh  of  Brewood,  having  had  a fine  piece  of  wheat, 
not  in  the  leaft  affe&ed  by  the  mildew,  though  immediately 
in  the  vicinity  of  a hedge  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  bar- 
berry bufhes.  10.  He  has  never  either  feen  or  heard  of 
any  exception  in  favour  of  wheat  of  the  bearded  kind,  nor 
indeed  of  any  other  ; nor  yet  that  any  one  fort  fuffered  par- 
ticularly. 11.  That  as  the  mildew  totally  prevents  thofe 
ears,  which  it  affefts,  from  coming  to  any  perfection,  it 
does  not  ftrike  him,  that  the  period  of  its  being  reaped  can 
be  of  any  confequence,  and  if  not  it  muft  be  beft  to  let  it 
ftand  till  the  draw  has  received  its  full  benefit.” 

And  the  ftatements  of  Mr.  Lumbert  on  this  fubjeCt  are, 
“ 1.  That  no  foil  is  peculiar  to  the  mildew.  2.  That  late 
fown  crops  have  generally  fuffered  moft ; but  there  have  been 
in  fiances  of  the  reverfe.  3.  That  lovr  and  fheltered  fitua- 
tions have  fuffered  moft  ; but  this  has  been,  perhaps,  attri- 
butable to  the  wheat  growing  more  luxuriantly,  from  its 
fituation,  than  the  ftamina  of  the  land  could  fupport  when  it 
was  arriving  at  maturity:  to  this  may  be  added  a want,  of 
ventilation.  4.  That  a huge  crop  may  be  confidered  a 
caufe  of  mildew  ; for  an  unkind  feafon,  or  want  of  ftamina 
in  the  land,  may  check  the  vegetable  mucilage  before  the 
corn  is  completely  filled,  and  thereby  produce  a predifpo- 
fition to  mildew.  5.  That  no  difference  is  obferved  in  new 
and  old  feed,  where  the  fituations  have  been  fimilar.  6.  That 
the  firft  caufe  of  mildew  is  a predifpofition  in  the  wheat. 
This  predifpofition  is  created  by  a decreafe  of  mucilage  in 
the  ftraw,  which  allows  the  watery  particles  to  infinuate 
themfelvcs,.  and  flill  further  check  the  circulation  of  the 
juices  in  the  ftem  that  are  neceffary  to  the  perfe&ion  of 
the  grain,  and  had  before  become  languid  from  the  unkind- 
nefs  of  the  feafon,  or  the  feeblenefs  of  the  foil.  When  the 
watery  particles  have  infinuated  themfelves,  the  ftraw  be- 
comes difcoloured,  and  he  has  no  doubt  but  a complete 
putrefaiAion  would  immediately  fucceed  it,  if  it  were  not 
prevented  by  a circulation  of  air.  At  all  times  during  its 
growth,  barley  and  oat  ftraw  appears  to  have  fufficient  mu- 
cilage in  itfelf  to  refift  the  effefts  of  the  watery  particles  ; 
but  when  it  is  cut  it  becomes  like  the  flubble  in  the  fields, 
and  cannot  much  longer  refift  it.  7.  That  fallows  and  lay- 
ers have  been  equally  liable.  8.  He  has  obferved,  that 
an  over  luxuriant  growth  in  the  fpring  is  favourable  to  the 
mildew,  and  has  noticed  that  that  luxuriance  may  be  pro- 
duced by  particular  manure,  fuch  as  green  vetches  ploughed 
in,  &c.  <vhich  feem  to  caufe  a confiderabie  fermentation  in 
the  foil,  and  produce  a rapid  vegetation  for  a fhort  time. 
9.  That  early  cutting  and  laying  down  is  moft  clearly  bene- 
ficial; and  if  the  wheat  is  feverely  affe&ed,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffftfie  to  cut  it  too  foan.” 

And  farther,  the  fa&s  colle&ed  by  profeffor  Balfamo  in 
3 U 2 ' Sicily, 
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Sicily,  and  detailed  in  the  fame  work,  lead  to  the  fame 
conclufions.  For  he  dates  it  as  “ evident  that  the  mildew 
was  common  to  the  grain  of  all  Sicily,  without  exception  of 
kind,  of  foil,  exposition,  or  other  circumftances.  It  at- 
tacked, in  different  degrees,  the  barley,  oats,  and  the  plants 
of  meadows  ; almofl  all  plants,  whether  fpontaneous  or 
cultivated  : and  this  confederation  proves  to  him  that  the 
opinion  which  attributes  the  diftemper  to  fogs  and  dews,  is 
erroneous  ; nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  any  meteor  fhould, 
at  one  time , be  the  caufe,  in  places  which,  from  the  vicinity 
of  mountains,  rivers,'  and  a multitude  of  other  circumftances, 
had  a very  different  climate  from  each  other  ; and  from 
the  obfervations  regiftered  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  as  every  one  knows,  the  fogs  were  rather 
heavier  and  more  frequent  in  April  and  May  1803,  when 
bo  mildew  enfued,  than  in  the  fame  months  in  1804,  when 
the  great  mifrhief  followed.  And  many  cafes  have  occurred 
to  him  of  fpots  peculiarly  given  to  fogs,  and  from  which 
the  countrymen  argued  a ruinous  mildew,  yet  bright  and 
clear  crops  were  produced,  while  fpots  more  free  from  fogs 
have  been  attacked.”  The  fame  reafoning  may  “ be  ap- 
plied to  dews  ; thefe  are  more  frequent  and  copious  in  the 
vicinity  of  rivers  and  ftagnant  waters,  than  in  other  places ; 
and  it  is  true,  that  in  many  of  thefe  laft,  and  in  more  than 
one  of  the  fir  ft,  the  grain  better  refilled  the  mildew.  Bru- 
cato  is  a humid  diftridt,  wafhed  by  rivers,  and  chequered 
by  marfhes,  which  render  the  air  infalubrious ; yet  it  pro- 
duced this  year  of  mildew  a reafonable  crop  of  grain.  And 
he  obferved  at  Margana,  that  the  wheat  upon  a farm  fitu- 
ated  on  the  banks  of  a river,  and  very  humid,  with  a bad 
air,  was  generally  better  than  in  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Vicari,  notably  more  dry  from  its  fituation.  Grain  lhat 
is  thin  upon  the  ground,  is  more  fubjeCt  to  mildew  than  that 
which  from  thicknefs  retains  much  more  of  the  dew.”  It  is 
Hated  that  the  “Abbe  Rozier,  in  his  voluminous  Dictionary, 
fays,  that  the  mildew  is  caufed  by  the  drops  of  water  formed 
by  fogs  and  dews  when  diflipated  by  a hot  fun  ; but  in 
Sicily,  the  fun  in  April,  and  much  more  in  May  and  June, 
is  always  aCtive  ; and  our  fogs  in  May  are  proverbial.” 
And  “ in  travelling  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  through 
the  country,  it  is  vifible,  that  the  mildew,  in  its  various 
degrees,  is  connected  with  the  foil,  and  the  divers  methods 
of  cultivation  ; but  the  variety  of  effeCts  is  myfterious  and 
inexplicable,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  caufe  is  external 
to  the  plant.” 

After  fome  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  Mr. 
Marfhall  fays,  that  a certain  prevention  of  it  would  be  a 
flifeovery  worth  millions  to  the  country.  “ Until  this  be 
made,  let  the  grower  of  wheat,  not  only  endeavour  to  fow 
early  ; but  let  him  look  narrowly  to  his  crop,  during  the 
critical  time  of  the  filling  of  the  grain  ; and  whenever  he 
may  perceive  it  to  be  fmitten  with  the  difeafe,  let  him 
lofe  no  time  in  eutting  it : fuffering  it  to  lie  on  the  Hub- 
ble, until  the  Hraw  be  firm  and  crifp  enough  to  be  fet  in 
{heaves,  without  adhering  in  the  binding  places  : allowing 
it  to  remain  in  the  field,  until  the  grain  (hall  have  received 
the  nutriment  which  the  Hraw  may  be  able  to  impart. 
Where  wheat  has  been  grown  on  ‘ lammas  land,’  and  the 
ground  obliged  to  be  cleared  by  the  firlt  of  AuguH,  crops 
have  been  known  to  be  cut,  ‘ as  green  as  grafs,’  and  to  be 
carried  off  and  fpread  upon  grafs  land  to  dry.  Yet  the 
grain  has  been  found  to  mature;  and  always  to  afford  a fine 
(kinned  beautiful  fample.  Rye-grafs  that  is  cut,  even  while 
in  bloffom,  is  well  known  to  mature  its  feeds,  with  the  fap 
that  is  lodged  in  the  Hems.  Hence  there  is  nothing  to  fear, 
from  cutting  wheat  or  corn,  before  the  Hraw  be  ripe.”  The 
•pinion  of  Mr.  Young  is  likewife  the  fame ; he  therefore 


advifes  the  farmer  to  be  very  attentive  to  his  wheat  crops  in 
July,  as  “ they  are  every  where  liable  to  this  fatal  diftem- 
per, which  admits  but  of  one  cure  or  check,  and  that  is, 
reaping  it  as  foon  as  it  is  Hruck.  The  capital  managers  in 
Suffolk,  know  well,  that  every  hour  the  wheat  Hands  after 
the  mildew  appears,  is  mifehievous  to  the  crop.  It  fhould 
be  cut,  thoNgh  quite  green,  a6  it  is  found  that  the  grain 
fills  after  it  is  cut,  and  ripens  in  a manner  that  thofe  would 
not  conceive  who  had  not  tried  the  experiment,  which  he  has 
done  many  times;  reaping  fo  early,  that  the  labourers  pro- 
nounced he  fhould  have  nothing  but  hens’-meat.  They  were 
always  miftaken,  for  the  fample  proved  good,  while  others, 
who  left  it  longer,  fuffered  feverely.  The  faCti3  now  pretty 
generally  admitted.” 

It  is  further  Hated  by  the  firft  of  thefe  writers,  “ that 
the  operation  of  this  difeafe  is  carried  on  by  the  fungus 
tribe,  evidently  appears,  from  the  ingenious  and  perfevering 
labours  of  botanifts,"  as  lately  (hewn  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 
(See  Blight.)  “ But  fungi,  it  is  equally  evident,  are  an 
effect,  not  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  They  are  the  vermin  of 
the  more  perfect  vegetables  ; and  fallen  on  them,  whether  in 
a dead,  or  in  a difealed  Hate  ; but  feldom  while  they  are  in 
full  health  and  vigour.  Their  minute  and  volatile  feeds 
may  be  faid  to  be  every  where  prefent,  ready  to  produce 
their  kind  wherever  they  may  find  a genial  matrix.  Such, 
at  leaft,  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  the  fungus,  or  fungi, 
of  wheat  ; for  it  may  be  liable  to  the  attack  of  more  than 
one  fpecies.  In  a dry  warm  fummer,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  favourable  to  the  health,  vigour,  and  produCtivenefs  of 
the  wheat  crop,  the  feeds  of  fungi  are  harmlefs,  fo  long 
as  the  fine  weather  continues.  On  the  contrary,  in  a cold 
wet  feafon,  which  gives  languor  and  weaknefs  to  the  wheat 
plants,  few  crops  efcape,  entirely,  their  deftruCtive  effects. 
A Handing  crop  not  unfrequently  efcapes,  while  plots  that 
are  lodged  in  the  fame  field,  efpecialiy  in  pits  and  hollow 
places,  become  liable  to  their  attack.  And,  by  the  faCts 
above  Hated,  we  plainly  fee,  that  even  Hrong  healthy  crops 
may,  in  a few  days,  or  perhaps  in  a few  hours,  be  rendered 
liable  to  be  affailed  ; not  progreffively,  as  by  an  infectious 
difeafe  5 but  at  once,  as  by  a blajl  or  blight.  In  the  Hate 
of  the  atmofphere  we  are  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  in  a.jtanding  crop  : and  nothing  is  fo  likely  to  bring 
on  the  fatal  predifppfition  of  the  plants  as  a fucceffion  of 
cold  rains,  while  the  gram  is  forming.  The  coolnefs  ne- 
ceffarily  gives  a check  to  the  rich  faccharine  juices  which 
are  then  riling  towards  the  ear;  and  the  moiiture  may,  at 
the  fame  time,  aflift  the  feeds  of  the  fungi  to  germinate 
and  take  root.  Thus  reafon  and  fads  concur,  in  point- 
ing out  the  caufe,  and  the  operation  of  the  difeafe.  There 
appear  to  be  two  reafons  why  corn  which  happens  to  be 
Hruck  with  this  difeafe,  in  a dry  warm  fummer,  is  expofed 
to  exceflive  injury  ; as  faCts  pretty  evidently  (hew  that  it  is. 
The  habits  of  the  plants  render  them  more  fufceptible  of 
injury,  their  rich  juices  more  liable  to  be  checked  5 and  the 
feeds  of  fungi,  it  is  probable,  are  more  widely,  if  not  more 
plentifully,  diftributed,  by  fuch  a Hate  of  the  air ; than 
they  are  by  a cool  moill  atmofphere.  The  natural  event  is 
too  well  known  : and  it  is  the  Sufinefs  of  art  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  it.” 

Confequently  “ if  by  cutting  down  the  crop,  as  foon  as 
it  is  found  to  be  difealed,  the  operation  can  be  Hopped,  as 
experience,  in  different  in  (lances,  has  (hewn  it  may,  the  re- 
medy is  eafy.  It  may  be  afked,  in  what  manner  the  re- 
medy is  thus  effeCled.  But  to  the  practical  farmer,  the 
faCt  is  all  that  is  required.  To  him,  it  is  equally  indifferent, 
to  know  the  operation  of  the  remedy,  as  the  operation  of 
the  difeafe.  Thofe  who  have  profited  by  the  remedy  here 
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recomiftfcnded,  believe,  that  it  ‘ kills  the  mildew.’  And  if 
it  (hall  appear  that  the  fungus  of  wheat  requires  a free  f >p- 
ply  of  air  to  keep  it  alive,  or  in  a (late  of  health  and  vi- 
gour, the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  crop  will  he  explained. 

' It  will  perhaps  be  found,  by  experience,  that  the  clofer  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  and  the  fooner  it  is  bound 
up  in  (heaves  (provided  the  natural  afeent  of  the  fap  to  the 
ear  be  not  interrupted),  the  more  effe&ual  and  complete 
will  be  the  remedy.  Further,  on  the  evidence  of  atten- 
tive obfervation,  if  wheat,  which  has  been  attacked  by  this 
difeafe,  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  field,  with  the  ears  ex- 
pofed,  until  it  may  have  received  the  ameliorating  influence 
of  dews,  or  moderate  rain  (to  foften,  relax,  and  aflilt  the 
natural  rife  of  the  fap),  the  more  productive  it  will  pro- 
bably become.  And  it  may  be  (till  further  added,  that 
grain  which  is  cut  while  under-ripe,  is  lefs  liable  to  be  in- 
jured in  the  field  by  moitl  weather,  than  that  which  has 
(tood  until  it  be  fully  or  over-ripe.”  And  a “ probable 
mean  of  prevention  is  that  of  inducing  early  ripenefs  (for 
reafons  above  offered):  either  by  fowing  early  ; or  by  forcing 
manures  ; or  by  felecling  and  eltablifhing  early  varieties,  of 
wheat  molt  efpecially  ; as  early  varieties  of  peafe,  and  other 
efculent  plants,  are  raifed  by  gardeners  : a work  which 
only  requires  ordinary  attention  ; and  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will,  without  delay,  be  fet  about  and  encouraged  by  every 
attentive  grower  of  wheat,  and  every  promoter  of  rural 
improvements,  in  the  united  kingdom.”  The  method  of 
railing  and  improving  varieties  of  which  will  be  afterwards 
noticed.  See  Wheat. 

Mildew,  in  G irdening.  is  a vegetable  difeafe,  very  hurt- 
ful to  different  kinds  of  trees  and  plants.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  different  caufes  i fome  confider  it  as  a kind  of 
thick  clammy  moifture,  which  fails  on,  or  rather  tranfpires 
from,  the  leaves  and  blolfoms  of  plants,  which,  by  (topping 
up  the  pores,  prevent  perfpiration,  and  hinders  their  growth. 
But  the  author  of  “ The  Philof  >phy  of  Gardening”  fufpetls 
it  to  be  a plant  of  the  fungus  kind,  which  grows  without 
light  or  change  of  air,  and  with  its  roots  penetrates  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  vegetables  to  which  it  adheres,  which  are  proba- 
bly previoufly  difeafed,  and  thus  deprives  them  of  their  due 
nourifhment.  But  what  is  commonly  denominated  mildew,  13 
an  infedl  which  is  frequently  found  in  vail  numbers  feeding 
upon  the  effufed  moifture.  In  a treatife  upon  this  difeafe  by 
M.  Segar,  it  is  conceived  to  be  of  a very  lharp  corrofive  na- 
ture, and  by  its  acrimony  to  hinder  the  circulation  of  the 
nutritious  fap,  in  confequence  of  which  the  leaves  begin  to 
fade,  and  the  blolToms  and  fruit  to  be  greatly  injured. 

It  is  conceived  by  the  firft  mentioned  author,  that  the  beft 
method  of  removing  it  is  by  admitting  more  light  and  air, 
by  proper  thinning  or  pruning,  fo  as  to  reftore  the  natural 
vigour  of  the  plants. 

It  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Forfyth,  that,  “ contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  trees  are  more  liable  to  mildew  on  fouth  and 
weft  walls,  than  on  an  eaft  wall and  that  he  has  frequently 
removed  fuch  trees  from  a fouth  or  weft  wall,  to  a north  or 
eaft  wall,  where  they  have  frequently  recovered. 

It  is  advifed,  that  44  whenever  danger  is  apprehended,  to 
wa(h  or  fprinkle  the  trees  well  with  urine  and  lime-water 
mixed  ; and  when  the  young  and  tender  (hoots  are  much  in- 
fe&ed,  to  w afh  them  well  with  a woollen  cloth  dipped  in  the 
following  mixture,  fo  as  to  clear  them  of  all  the  glutinous 
matter,  that  their  refpiration  and  perfpiration  may  not  be 
•bftrufted. 

44  Take  of  tobacco  one  pound,  fulphnr  two  pounds,  un- 
flaked lime  one  peck,  and  about  a pound  of  elder-buds  ; 
pour  on  them  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water  ; cover  it  clofe, 
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and  let  it  (land  till  cold  ; then  add  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
fill  a hoglhead.  It  fhould  (land  two  or  three  days  to  fettle, 
when  the  feum  may  be  taken  off,  and  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

And  44  there  is  a fweet  faccharine  fubftance  found  on  the 
leaves  of  certain  trees,  which  is  generally  but  erroneoufly 
fuppofed  to  fall  from  heaven  like  dew.  It  is  known  by  the 
title  of  honey-dew.  There  are  fuppofed  to  be  two  kinds  of 
it,  one  of  which,”  Mr.  Forfyth  thinks,  44  tranfpires  from 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  where  it  is  found ; and  the  other  is 
the  excrement  of  a fmall  infedl  called  a vine-fretter,  a fpecies 
of  the  aphis.  Bees  and  ants  are  very  fond  of  both  thefe 
kinds  of  honey-dew.”  As  this  exudation,  “ by  its  vifeous 
quality,  clofes  up  the  pores,  and  (lops  the  perfpiration  of 
trees,  it  mull  of  courfe  be  very  hurtful  to  them.” 

This  is  a vegetable  difeafe,  which  (hould,  in  his  opinion, 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  mildew,  by  walking  at 
the  fame  times. 

The  nature  of  mildew  is  more  fully  explained  in  fpeaking 
of  it  as  relating  to  agriculture.  See  the  preceding  article. 

MILDMAY,  Sir  Walter,  in  Biography , the  founder 
of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  was  furveyor  of  the  court  of 
augmentations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  privy  coun- 
fellor,  chancellor,  and  under  treafurer  of  the  exchequer  in 
that  of  Elizabeth.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  uncommon 
merits  in  his  private  and  public  charader.  Sir  Walter  died 
in  1589. 

MILDORFF,  in  Geography , a town  of  Auftria;  ten 
miles  W.  of  Crems. 

MILE',  Francesco,  in  Biography , bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1644,  was  a very  ingenious  landfcape  painter,  who  made  the 
heroic  ftyle  of  Nicolo  Pouflin  his  model,  and  fucceeded  to  a 
very  confiderable  degree  in  competition  with  him.  In  tones 
of  colour  he  frequently  furpaffes  him,  and  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches *1  itian.  He  fails  in  the  conception  of  feenery, 
and  the  compc.fition  of  his  forms. 

He  was  poifoned,  by  fome  envious  perfon,  at  the  early  age 
of  36  Had  he  been  fpared  for  a longer  period,  we  may 
realonably  exped  he  would  have  completely  rivalled  his  great 
predeceffor. 

Mile,  in  Geography,  a long  meafure,  whereby  the 
Englilh,  Italians,  and  fome  other  nations,  ufe  to  exprefs 
the  diftance  between  places.  See  Measure. 

In  which  fenfe  mile  is  ufed  to  the  fame  purpofe  with 
league,  ufed  by  the  French  and  other  nations. 

The  mile  is  of  different  extent  in  different  countrie*.  The 
geographical  or  Italian  mile  contains  a thoufand  geometrical 
pace',  mille  paffus,  whence  the  term  mile  is  derived. 

The  Englifh  mile  confifls  of  eight  furlongs,  each  furlong 
of  forty  poles,  and  each  pole  of  iixteen  feet  and  a half : fo 
that  it  is  equal  to  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty  yards, 
or  five  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

The  mile  employed  by  the  Romans  in  Great  Britain,  and 
reftored  by  Henry  VII.,  was  our  prefent  Englifti  mile.  A 
degree  of  the  meridian  in  England,  N.  lat.  5 20,  according 
to  the  late  meafurement  of  colonel  Mudge,  is  1 21,640  yards, 
or  69. 1 14  miles.  A geographical  or  fea  mile  is  the  60th 
part  of  fuch  a degree,  i.  e.  2027 j yards;  and  three  fea- 
miles  make  a league.  A degree  of  the  metidian  in  N.  lat. 

45  °*  as  meafured  in  France  in  1 796,  is  57008  toifes  = J21512 
yards  = 69.092  Engli(h  miles. 

Cafimir  has  made  a curious  redu&ion  of  the  miles,  or 
leagues,  of  the  feveral  countries  in  Europe  into  Roman  feet, 
which  are  equal  to  the  Rhinland  feet  generally  ufed  through- 
out the  north. 
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Feet. 

The  mile  of  Italy  50,000 

of  England  5*454 

of  Scotland  ■ 6 000 

of  Sweden  30,000 

of  Mufcovy  3*75° 

of  Lithuania  18,500 

of  Poland  19,850 

of  Germany,  the  fmall  so, 000 

the  middle  22,500 


Feet. 

The  mile  of  Germany,  the  larged  25,000 

of  France  15.750 

of  Spain  — • 21,270 

of  Burgundy  18,000 

of  Flanders  20,00 O 

of  Holland  24,000 

of  Perfia,  called  alfo  parafanga  18,750 

of  Egypt  . 25,000 


The  following  Table  fhews  the  Length  of  Miles,  Leagues,  &c.  Ancient  and  Modern,  inEnglifh  Yards. 


Ancient  Roman  mile  ------- 

Olympic  dadium  = J-th  of  an  ancient  Roman  mile  ... 

Stadium  = T^th  of  an  ancient  Roman  mile  - - 

Stadium  = noodth  part  of  a degree  ..... 

Jewifh  rifin,  of  which  f \ = an  ancient  Roman  mile  - 

Gallic  leuca  = 1^  ancient  Roman  mile  - 

German  rad,  or  common  league  in  France  = 2 Gallic  leuca 

Perfian  parafang  = 2 Gallic  leagues  ..... 

Egyptian  fchccne  = 4 ancient  Roman  miles  .... 

German  league,  or  that  of  Scandinavia  = 2 rads  - 

The  mile  or  league  of  Germany  = 200  Rhenifh  yards  ... 
Great  Arabian  mile,  ufed  in  Paledine  in  the  time  of  the  crufades,  rated  at  i|‘ 
ancient  Roman  mile  ....... 

Modern  Roman  mile  - - - - 

Modern  Greek  mile  of  7 Olympic  dadia  .... 

Modern  French  league  = 2500toifes 


1610.348 
201.202^ 
161.034S 
1 u. 2 

214713 

2415.523 
4831.044 
4831.044 
6441.392 
9662  088 
8239.846 

24I5-7Ii 

162S.466 

I4°9°545 

532g-75 


Mile  of  Turkey,  and  the  common  werd  of  Rufiia,  fuppofing  it  feven  Olympic") 

dadia - - j 1 409.0545 

6441.392 
8051.74 


League  of  Spain  = 4 ancient  Roman  miles 
Large  league  of  Spain  = 5 ditto 


For  other  meafures  of  a mile,  fee  Tables  under  Mea- 
sure. 

Mile -Jlone.  This  article  is  introduced  folely  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuggeding  an  improvement  under  the  title  of 
Mile-hut.  The  comfort  and  convenience  which  travellers  de- 
rive from  mile-dones  is  well  known,  and  the  dilapidations 
which  they  are  fubjedl  to,  are  very  generally  felt  as  a griev- 
ance. Indead,  however,  of  pointing  out  remedies  fbr  the 
evil  (which  might  eafily  be  done),  we  wifli  to  fee  them  en- 
tirely fuperfeded  by  fubftituting  mile -huts  in  the  placeofthem. 
In  every  new  adl  of  parliament  for  a turnpike-road,  or  in 
any  amended  adf,  let  it  be  a danding  order  that  a claufe 
(hall  be  introduced,  obliging  the  trudees  to  eredt  mile-huts 
on  the  whole  line  of  road. 

They  (hould  be  uniform  and  cheap  ; the  whole  cod  not 
to  exift  forty  pounds  : they  (hould  be  lime-whitened  in  the 
manner  of  the  buildings  in  South  Wales.  The  door  to  be 
the  place  of  meafurement,  over  which  a painted  board, 
with  letters  and  figures  very  legible,  denoting  the  place, 

tnus,  Barnet0  S (£r  } ’ anc^  underneath  the  name  of  the 

cottager,  “ Jones,"  in  a different  charadler.  Each  hut 
(hould  be  furnifhed  with  hammers,  a faw,  a fcrew-wrench, 
nails,  cords,  twine,  and  fundry  parts  of  harnefs  to  be  paid 
for  at  low  fixed  rates  by  thofe  requiring  them,  and  the 
keepers  to  be  under  fimilar  regulations1  for  good  behaviour 
as  toll  collectors.  In  winter  each  hut  to  have  a lamp  burn- 
ing all  night. 

The  advantages  attending  fuch  a plan  are  more  than  can 
readily  be  conceived.  It  would  infure  a large  fupply  of 
cheap  cottages  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  would  be  particu- 


larly convenient  for  the  labourers  who  repair  the  roads,  who 
would  never  be  more  than  half  a mile,  when  at  work,  from 
their  home.  The  trullees  would  be  fufliciently  remunerated 
by  an  abatement  in  the  wages,  or  an  eafy  rent  to  the  occu- 
pier. Coaches,  horfes,  and  every  fort  of  travellers  meeting 
with  accidents,  or  needing  afiiftance,  would  always  be  with- 
in half  a mile  of  help,  and  a certain  knowledge  of  where  it 
was  to  be  had.  But  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge,  and  all  we 
wiih  is,  that  fome  member  of  parliament  would  endeavour 
to  get  the  experiment  tried  upon  fome  one  ltage,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  would  foon  come  into  general  ufe. 

MILECZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Wilna  ; 76  miles  E.  of  Wilna. 

MI-LEI,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan.  N.  lat.  240  34'.  E.  long.  103°  14'. 

MILENT,  a town  of  Prufha,  in  the  province  of  Pome, 
relia  ; 5 miles  S.W,  of  Marienburg. 

MILES,  a Latin  term,  which,  in  its  general  import,  fig- 
nifies  foldier. 

In  our  Englifh  laws  and  cudoms,  miles  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated to  a knight,  called  alfo  etjucs. 

MILES  A R A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekir  ; 24  miles  W.  of  Ourfa. 

MILESBURY,  a pod-town  of  America,  in  Mifflm 
county,  Pennfylvania  ; 262  miles  from  Wafliington. 

MIL,ESIMO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura  ; 10  miles  N.E,  of  Ceva. 

MILETIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz  ; 12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Konigingratz. 

MILETO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  the  fee  of 
a biihop  ; faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Milefians,  after  Da. 
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rhis  had  deftroyed  their  city.  It  was  demolilhed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  year  1783  ; 22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Squil- 
lace.  N.  lat.  38°  25'.  E.  long.  16  25'. 

MlLETS,  anciently  Miletus,  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, on  the  W.  coaft  of  Natolia,  once  a celebrated  city  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia.  It  was  fituated  on  the  fouthern 
bank  of  the  gulf  into  which  the  Meander  difcharged  itfelf ; 
but  this  river  gradually  accumulated  its  depofit  in  this 
gulf,  that  the  town  of  Miletus  was  removed,  in  procefs  of 
time,  more  than  a league  within  the  land.  The  town  of 
Miletus  was  N.  of  the  Pofidsean  promontory,  S.E.  of  the 
promontory  Trogilium,  and  W.S.W.  of  the  town  of  Myus. 
This  town  was  one  of  thofe  which  the  Greeks  conquered  on 
their  arrival  in  Afia.  The  mouth  of  the  Meander,  which 
was -very  diftant  from  this  town,  was  in  the  time  of  Paufanias 
under  the  walls  of  Miletus.  This  capital  of  Ionia  was 
adorned  with  fuperb  edifices,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  com- 
merce, fciences,  and  arts.  It  had  a grand  temple  of  Ceres. 
The  tomb  of  Nelleus,  the  fon  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens, 
by  whom  the  town  was  founded,  might  be  feen  near  the 
walls,  upon  the  way  that  led  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didy- 
mseus.  This  temple  was  burnt  by  Xerxes,  but  rebuilt  by 
the  Milefians  on  fo  large  a fcale,  that,  as  Strabo  reports,  it 
was  eq  lal  to  a vi  lage  in  extent,  whence  it  remained  uncover- 
ed, but  was  furrounded  by  a thick  grove,  which  was  inhabited 
fcv  the  priefts  who  ferved  the  temple.  The  citadel  con- 
ftrufted  by  Tiffaphernes,  was  fituated  on  the  ifthmus  which 
feparated  the  ancient  town  from  the  new.  The  theatre, 
though  built  of  ftones,  was  cafed  with  marble,  and  enriched 
with  fculptures.  Of  all  thefe  fuperb  edifices,  there  now 
remain  merely  mutilated  marbles,  half  buried  in  the  ground. 
Miletus  was  the  native  olace  of  Thales,  one  of  the  feven 
wife  men  of  Greece,  and  of  Afpafia,  the  wife  of  Pericles. 
Venus  had  a temple  at  Miletus,  and  another  in  its  vicinity. 
This  city  was  anciently  called  Lelegeis,  from  the  Leleges 
who  inhabited  it  ; afterwards  Pitynda,  from  the  quantity  of 
pines  which  its  territory  produced  ; at  a later  period  Anafto- 
ria  ; and  tall  of  al1,  Milefos,  and  in  Latin  Miletus.  This 
town  became  illuftrious  by  the  number  of  colonies  which  pro- 
ceeded from  it.  The  Milefians,  when  free  from  a foreign 
yoke,  were  often  reduced  to  a Hate  of  miferable  vaffalage 
by  domeftic  tyrants.  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  II.,  king 
of  Syria,  we  find  that  a perfon  named  Timarchus  reigned 
in  Miletus,  and  exercifed  great  cruelties  on  the  citizens,  till 
he  was  driven  thence  by  that  prince,  who,  on  that  account, 
was  honoured  by  the  Milefians  with  the  furname  of  ©£os,  or 
God.  This  town  lies  at  the  dillance  of  64  miles  S.  of  Smyr- 
na. N.  lat.  370  22'.  E.  long.  27°  13'. 

MILFOIL,  in  j Botany,  and  the  Materia  Medica.  See 
Achillea. 

MILFORD,  or  Milford  Haven , in  Geography,  a fea-port 
town  fituated  in  the  panfh  of  Stanton,  hundred  of  Rhos, 
and  county  of  Pembroke.  South  Wales,  is  of  very  modern 
origin,  having  been  founded  fince  the  year  1790,  and  raifed 
to  its  prefent  importance  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
honourable  Mr.  Greville,  nephew  to  the  late  fir  William 
Hamilton,  on  whofe  property  it  Hands.  Happening  to  be 
here  with  his  uncle  in  1784,  the  penetrating  and  fcientific 
eye  of  Mr.  Greville  quickly  perceived  the  many  natural 
advantages  which  this  fituation  offered  for  a naval  and  com- 
mercial ^eftablilhment.  He  accordingly  prevailed  upon  fir 
William  to  apply  to  parliament  for  an  aft  to  enable  him  to 
fet  out  legal  quays,  eftab’ifh  markets,  conltruft  docks,  and 
in  general  to  do  every  thing  neceffary  for  infuring  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  intended  town.  This  objeft  being  effefted, 
the  conduft  of  the  undertaking  was  entirely  commuted  to 
Mr,  Greville,  who  immediately  laid  out  the  ground  in  allot- 


ments, according  to  a regular  plan,  and  began  his  labours 
by  the  ereftion  of  a large  inn  or  hotel.  Numerous  pur- 
chafers  quickly  appeared,  fo  that  in  lefs  than  ten  years  the 
town  had  made  confiderable  progrefs,  and  began  to  affume  an 
air  of  neatnefs  and  confequence.  Since  that  period  Milford 
has  continued  gradually  increafing  in  extent  and  importance. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  haven  for  the 
greater  fafety  and  accommodation  of  the  {hipping  ; and  a 
dock-yard  has  been  formed  at  the  fuggelbon  of  lord  Spencer, 
where  feveral  large  veffels  of  war  have  been  built  and  others 
repaired. 

The  fituation  of  this  town  is  mod  Angularly  beautiful, 
being  feated  on  a fmall  promontory,  the  fides  of  which  de- 
feend  gently  to  the  water.  The  principal  haven  ftretches 
itfelf  to  the  fouth,  and  prefents  the  appearance  of  a fpa- 
cious  laker  This  harbour  is  one  of  the  fafeft  and  moft 
commodious  in  the  world,  and  contains  fixteen  creeks,  five 
bays,  and  thirteen  roads,  where  upwards  of  a thoufand  fail 
may  ride  in  perfeft  fecurity.  The  town  at  prefent  confifts 
chiefly  of  three  ftreets,  with  erodings,  running  in  a direftion 
from  eail  to  weft,  and  parallel  with  the  (hore  of  the  haven. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  lower  row  of  houfes  (lands  the 
church,  an  handfome  edifice,  confifting  of  a nave,  chancel, 
and  two  fide  aifles.  Several  of  the  windows  in  this  church 
exhibit  efcutcheons  of  painted  glafs,  difplaying  the  arms  of 
Barlow,  Hamilton,  and  Greville.  In  the  chancel  Hands  an 
ancient  vafe  of  red  porphyry,  brought  from  Egypt  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Pococke,  and  intended  for  the  baptifmal  font, 
but  that  idea  not  coinciding  with  the  religious  feelings  of 
a confiderable  part  of  the  congregation,  another  of  Derby- 
fhire  marble  was  fixed  oppofite  to  it  for  that  purpofe. 
Near  the  vafe  is  placed  a trunk  of  the  mainmall  of  the 
L’Orient,  the  French  admiral’s  flag  (hip,  which  was  blown 
up  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  At  a ftiort  diftance  eailward 
from  the  church  (lands  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Catharine, 
formerly  dependent  upon  Stanton,  the  mother  church.  It 
is  a very  ancient  building,  having  the  nave  vaulted  into  a 
pointed  roof ; and  fince  the  ereftion  of  the  new  chapel  has 
been  converted  into  a powder  magazine.  The  market-houfe 
is  a very  neat  ltrufture,  as  is  likewife  the  cuftom-houfe ; 
the  colleftion  for  which  takes  in  both  fides  of  the  haven  from 
Milford  town  to  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  round  the  coaft 
of  Bride’s  bay  to  St.  David’s.  Two  batteries  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town  and  haven  have  been  lately  erefted,  each 
of  them  mounting  feven  guns. 

Milford  is  now  the  regular  port  for  the  mails  from  Eng- 
land to  Waterford,  for  the  conveyance  of  which  five  packets 
are  ftationed  here,  fo  that  a daily  communication  is  thereby 
kept  up  with  Ireland.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  its  South 
fea  whale  filhery,  which  is  carried  on  with  great  fuccefsbya 
colony  of  Quakers  from  the  ifland  of  Nantucket,  who  were 
invited  to  fettle  here  by  Mr.  Greville.  They  are,  like  mod 
of  their  brethren,  an  induftrious  and  well-difpofed  people,  and 
have  greatly  contributed  by  their  exertions  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  new  eftabliftunent.  There  is,  likewife,  fome  trade 
in  wood  and  other  (lores  requifite  for  the  equipment  or  fup- 
ply  of  his  majefty’s  (hips,  or  other  veffels  which  may  find 
it  neceffary  to  put  in  here  for  repair  or  fafety.  There  are 
two  quays  for  the  landing  of  goods,  and  extenfive  ftore- 
houfes  for  their  reception,  undet  the  management  of  efta- 
bliflied  officers.  Two  markets  are  held  in  this  town  during 
the  week,  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday,  but  there  are  no  fairs* 
The  family  of  Philips  derive  from  hence  the  title  of  baroD. 
For  the  encouragement  of  the  fcience  of  (hip-building  a 
boat-race  was  fome  years  ago  eftabliftied  here  under,  the 
aufpices  of  lord  Cawdor  and  Mr.  Greville.  The  prize  for 
the  winning  boat  of  the  firft  clafs  of  twenty  feet  keel,  is  a 
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cup  given  by  his  lord/hip  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds  ; and  there  is  befides  an  inferior  prize  for  boats  of  a 
fecond  clafs  from  fixteen  to  eighteen  feet  keel. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Milford  exhibits  a well  inclofed 
and  highly  cultivated  country.  Several  elegant  villas  be- 
longing to  the  merchants  of  Milford  contribute  much  to  its 
beauty.  The  old  town  of  Haking  ftands  on  the  W.  fide 
of  the  influx,  call  Priory  Pill.  Near  it  is  an  elegant  ob- 
fervatory  built  by  Mr.  Greville,  and,  with  the  mathematical 
fchool  contiguous  to  it,  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  Firminger,  who  was  for  eight  years  foie  afiiltant  to 
Dr.  Mafkelyne.  Here  are  likewife  the  ruins  of  the  priory 
from  whence  the  inlet  -derives  its  name.  This  religious  efta- 
bliftunent  owed  its  foundation  to  Adam  de  Rupo,  or  de  la 
Roche,  who  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  power  and  con- 
fequence  in  this  diftrift.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Buddoch  for  monks  of  the  order  of  Tyrone,  who  in 
time  forfook  that  drift  rule  and  became  Benediftines.  A 
fmall  portion  of  this  edifice  only  now  remains ; mod  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  compofed  having  been  carried  off 
within  the  memory  of  man,  to  aflilt  in  the  ereftion  of  other 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  VII.,  is  faid  to  have  landed  at  this  place, 
in  his  enterprife  againli  Richard  III.,  on  the  feventh  of 
Auguft,  148^.  On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Pill,  or  influx, 
ftands  Caftle  Pill,  which  was  formerly  a fortification  for  its 
proteftion.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was  rec- 
koned among  the  caftles  in  Pembroke/hire  ; and  is  mention- 
ed, in  1644,  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  polls  which  the  royalifts 
maintained  in  this  part  of  the  country.  From  the  mifcon- 
duft  of  the  garrifon,  however,  it  was  fublequently  taken, 
after  a (hort  refiftance,  by  a force  apparently  inadequate  to 
the  undertaking.  The  village  of  Stanton,  which  gives 
name  to  the  parifh  in  which  Milford  is  fituated,  lies  on  the 
road  between  that  town  and  Haverford-weft.  The  church 
here  was  garrifoned  during  the  civil  wars  by  the  troops  of 
the  parliament,  with  the  view  of  interrupting  the  commu- 
nication between  Haverford-weft  and  the  tort  already  men- 
tioned. According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801, 
the  whole  population  of  this  parifh  amounted  to  1291  per- 
fons,  a great  proportion  of  whom  refided  in  Milford.  Fen- 
ton’s Hiftorical  Tour  through  Pembrokefhire,  1 vol.  4to. 
Carlifle’s  Topographical  Diftionary  of  Wales,  1 vol.  4fo. 

Milford,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Mifflin  county, 
Pennfylvania. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  in  Worcefter  county, 
Maffachufetts,  18  miles  from  Worcefter,  containing  907  in- 
habitants.— Alfo,  a pod-town  of  the  ftate  of  Delaware, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  Mafpilion  creek,  about 

1 2 miles  W.  of  its  mouth  in  Delaware  bay  ; containing 
more  than  too  houfes,  inhabited  by  Epifcopalians,  Quakers, 
and  Methodifts. — Alfo,  a town  of  Northampton  county, 
Pennfylvania,  laid  out  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  Delaware, 
in  an  elevated  fituation,  at  Well’s  Ferry,  120  miles  above 
Philadelphia.  A paper-mill  has  been  erefted  here  by  a 
Mr.  Biddis,  who  has  difcovered  the  method  of  making  pa- 
per and  pafteboard  by  fubftituting  a large  proportion  of 
faw-duft  in  the  compofition. — Alfo,  a pod-town  of  Con- 
nefticut,  in  Long-ifland  found,  and  in  New  Haven  county, 

13  miles  S.W.  of  New  Haven.  The  Indians  call  this 
town  “ ^opowage  and  it  was  fettled  in  1638.  It  con- 
tains an  epifcopal  church,  and  two  congregational  churches. 

Milford  Haven,  a deep  bay  on  the  coad  of  Nova  Scotia, 
to  the  S.W.,  round  the  point  of  the  drait  of  Canfo. — Alfo, 
a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Virginia.  N.  lat.  37°  26'.  W. 
long.  76°  20'. 

MILHAU,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department,  of  Aveyron,  feated  on  the  Tarn. 
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In  1371,  this  town  was  taken  by  Edward  III.,  king  of 
England  ; 27  miles  S.E.  of  Rodes.  The  place  contains 
6077,  and  the  canton  10,443  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
297^  kiliometres,  in  nine  communes.  N.  lat.  440  6'.  E. 
long.  3"  10'. 

Mlf. HAUSEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria;  ia 
miles  E.  of  Gratz. 

MILI,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  feven 
miles  S.  of  Medina. — Alfo,  a town  of  Thibet ; 45  miles 
N.E.  of  Tchiatam. 

MILIANI,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
giers; 22  miles  S.E.  Sherlhell. — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  runs  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Tunis. 

MILIARENSIS,  in  Antiquity , a filver  coin  of  the  em- 
pire, fubftituted  by  Condantine  in  the  room  of  the  dena- 
rius ; and  fo  called  becaufe  he  fixed  the  price  of  the  pound 
of  gold  at  1000  pieces  of  this  new  filver.  But  as  he  di- 
vided the  pound  of  gold  alfo  into  72  folidi,  each  folidus 
really  contained  13^  miliarenfes,  though  it  palled  for  14; 
which  difference  between  the  real  and  current  value  of  the 
folidus,  in  relation  to  the  miliarenfes,  mud  have  occafioned 
difputes  in  the  payment  of  fmall  fums.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  it  was  thought  proper  to  alter  the  weight  of 
the  filver  money,  and  having  fixed  the  price  of  the  pound  of 
filver  at  five  folidi,  to  coin  fixty  pieces  out  of  it,  which 
retained  the  name  miliarenfes,  though  the  pound  of  gold 
was  worth  but  864.  It  does  not  appear  how  many  milia- 
renfes Condantine  coined  out  of  the  pound  of  filver : but 
if  the  piece  of  gold  was  nearly  the  fame  in  his  reign,  as 
when  five  folidi  were  worth  a pound  of  filver,  the  pound 
mud  have  been  worth  14*  pounds  of  filver;  and  1000  di- 
vided by  14  gives  69*  for  the  number  of  miliarenfes  coined 
out  of  the  pound.  Therefore  it  is  probable,  that  Conftan- 
tine’s  number  was  either  69  or  70.  If  the  former,  each 
piece  (hould  weigh  73^  troy  grains  ; if  the  latter,  72T33. 
According  to  the  former  edimate,  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
filver  was  always  145  to  1 ; according  to  the  latter,  14^  to  1. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi.  part  li.  p-  513.  See  Follis. 

MILIARES  Glandule,  in  Anatomy , glandular  bodies 
diftinguiffled  by  their  fmall  fize  ; fuch  as  the  fuppofed  glands 
of  the  /kin,  &e. 

MILIARIUM,  the  name  of  a tall  and  narrow  veflel,  ufed 
in  the  bathing  of  the  ancients,  for  heating  water  to  any  de- 
gree, to  give  warmth  to  the  reft.  See  Mem.  Acad.  Infcript. 
vol.  i p.  127. 

MILIARY  Erv?TION,  in  Medicine , an  eruption  of  mi- 
nute veficles,  appearing  in  perfons  confined  to  bed,  in  hot 
and  clofe  apartments,  efpecially  after  profufe  fweating. 
The  term  has  been  adopted  from  ancient  times,  from  the 
refemblance  of  the  veficles  in  fize  and  appearance  to  millet 
feeds. 

Miliary  Fever , a denomination  given  to  fevers  of  every 
defeription,  when  accompanied  by  an  eruption  of  miliary 
veficles. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  more  correft  obfervation  of 
our  times  has  taught  us  to  confider  the  miliary  fever.  The 
phyficians  of  the  feventeenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  deferibe  the  miliary  fever,  as  a diftinft 
eruptive  fever,  arifing,  like  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  8cc.,  from 
a peculiar  poifon  or  acrimony,  of  the  proper  concoftion  and 
expulfion  of  which  from  the  fyftem  the  eruption  was  deemed 
evidence,  according  to  the  doftrines  of  the  humoral  patho, 
logy.  Under  this  notion,  the  difeafe  was  defcribed>  by  dif- 
ferent obfervers,  with  a variety  of  titles,  and  no  lmall  de- 
gree of  confufion  arofe  from  the  mifapplicatipn  of  thpfy 
titles  to  other  difeafes,  which  bore  fome  refemblance  to  it. 

Thus, 


MILIARY  FEVER. 


Thus,  it  was  called,  the  miliary  difeafe  (Morbus  miliaris), 
the  miliary  fever,  the  veficular  fever,  or  fimply  miliaria,  and 
miliaris , and  others,  confounding  the  veficular  appearances 
with  the  purple  fpots,  or  petechias  of  malignant  fevers,  or 
fuppofing  them  to  be  of  a fimilar  nature,  applied  the  term 
Purpura  to  it ; calling  it  Purpura  alba,  Purpura  miliaris. 
Febris  purpurata,  &c.  Again,  another  miftake,  equally 
grofs,  was  committed  in  places  where  the  fcarlet-fever  was 
epidemic,  in  confounding  the  rafh  of  this  difeafe  with  the 
veficular  eruption  of  miliaria.  This  occurred  particularly 
at  Leipfic,  where  fcarlatina  was  extremely  prevalent  and 
fatal,  in  the  year  1652,  and  a hiftory  of  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  Chrift.  Joan.  Langius.  (See  his  Prax.  Med. 
part  ii.  cap.  xiv.  $ 9.)  This  fever  was  extremely  conta- 
gious, and  fpread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent, 
and  was  called  a miliary  fever  ; it  has  been  even  confidered 
by  many  writers  as  the  prototype  of  all  miliary  fevers,  and 
the  firft  example  of  its  appearance  in  Europe.  See  Mac- 
bride,  Method.  Introd.  to  the  Theory  and  Praft.  of  Phyfic, 
part  ii.  chap.  xvii.  Hamilton  de  Febri  Miliari.  Allioni 
Traft.  de  Miliarium  Orig.  ProgrefT.  &c.  J.  Fordyce  Hilt. 
Febris  Miliaris,  & c. 

Thefe  errors  were  correfted  by  De  Haen  ( De  Divif.  Fe- 
brium,  $ 4.)  ; and  the  true  nature  of  the  miliary  eruption, 
as  always  fecondary  or  fymptomatic,  and  as  the  refult  of 
perfpiration  and  of  a continued  heating  regimen,  in  various 
febrile  difeafes  (of  which,  indeed,  Sydenham  had  long  be- 
fore expreffed  his  belief),  was  fatisfa&orily  (hewn  by  Mr. 
White  (in  his  Effay  on  the  Management  of  Lying-in  Wo- 
men), and  by  Dr.  Cullen  (Nofol.  Method.  Gen.  xxxii.  note.) 
In  truth,  the  occurrence  of  this  eruption,  and  of  the  fevere 
and  often  fatal  fymptoms  of  fever,  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  affords  a lamentable  proof  of  the  mifchief 
refulting  from  miftaken  hypothefis  on  medical  fubje&s, 
when  carried  to  the  bedfide  of  the  fick.  For  this  mi- 
liary fever  has  been,  at  different  times  and  places,  not 
only  produced,  but  actually  rendered  epidemic,  by  the 
mal-pra&ice  of  individuals.  Mr.  White  afferts,  that  a mid- 
wife at  Mancheftcr,  who  had  very  extenfive  practice  among 
all  ranks  of  women,  and  was  tolerably  fuccefsful  in  other 
refpefts,  had  a remarkable  number  of  her  patients  feized 
with  the  miliary  fever,  during  their  accouchement,  which 
proved  fatal  to  many,  particularly  to  the  wives  of  feveral  of 
the  principal  tradefmen.  This  difeafe  “ became  fo  alarming 
and  notorious,  both  in  this  neighbourhood  and  in  diftant 
parts  of  the  country,  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  the  Man- 
chelter  fever.”  While  at  the  fame  time,  other  pra&itioners 
of  the  place,  who  purfued  a different  plan  of  treatment,  met 
with  no  fuch  fever.  So  that  the  farcafm  of  Dr.  Shebbeare 
was  but  too  correct,  when  he  recommended  gentle  means 
of  fupporting  the  vital  heat,  “ otherwife  the  miliary  erup- 
tion may  be  rather  a fymptom  of  the  phyfician  than  of  the 
difordcr,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that  fome,  through  miftaken 
pradlice,  have  difeovered  a way  of  making  miliary  fevers, 
and  may  be  called  a kind  of  manufacturers  of  that  difeafe.” 
(Praftice  of  Phyfic.)  “ Quid  verb  demum  generi  humano 
calamitofius,”  fays  De  Haen,  “ quam  quod  et  plebe  et 
medicis  confpirantibus,  tot  milleni  quotannis  aegri,  ab  ipfo 
pnneipio  acutorum,  in  fudores  fymptomaticos  agitentur,  ac 
veluti  fundaiitnr,  ut  coafta  omnino  crilis,  in  plerifque  aut 
fetalis,  aut  periculofa  faltem,  producatur;  interca  dum  fa- 
lutaria  naturae  molimina  turbantur,  confunduntur,  ac  penitus 
fnfflaminantur.  Faxit  Deus,  ut  demum  fapiant  Phryges  !” 
Fe  Febrium  Divif.  $ 4.  p.  84. 

Hippocrates  and  the  ancients  have  faid  little  refpe&ing 
this  miliary  fever,  becaufe  they  -followed  too  fteadily  the 
dictates  of  nature  in  their  pradlice  to  produce  it.  They  do, 
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however,  mention  a cafual  appearance  of  miliary  veficles,  ia 
febrile  difeafes.  (See  Hippocrates  Epidem.  lib.  i.  § 3. 
aegrot.  2.  lib.  ii.  $ 1.  & $ 3.)  In  like  manner,  thofe  prac- 
titioners who  have  been  converfant  with  the  treatment  of 
difeafes  during  the  laft  thirty  years,  have  witneffed  but  ca- 
fual and  flight  occurrences  of  thefe  eruptions,  and  are  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  formidable  miliary  fever,  de- 
feribed  by  the  phyficians  of  Leipfic,  and  fubfequently  very 
well  known  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  univerfally  obferved  that  women,  during  their 
puerperal  confinement,  although  not  exclufively,  were  the 
moil  frequently  attacked  by  the  miliary  fever.  This,  no 
doubt,  arofe  from  the  peculiar  afiiduity  with  which  the  hot 
and  fweating  regimen  was  enforced  with  puerperal  women, 
of  which  Mr.  White  has  given  an  imprefiive  deferiptiou. 

( Loc.  cit.  p.  6.  et  feq.  3d  edit.)  Under  the  fuffocating  heat 
and  clofenefs  of  the  room,  in  which  was  a large  fire  and  a 
crowd  of  people,  and  every  crevice,  even  the  key-hole,  clofed ; 
under  an  additional  load  of  bed-clothes,  from  which  the 
good  woman  was  not  allowed  to  put  out  her  arm,  or  even 
her  nofe ; and  conftantly  fupplied  with  heating  liquors  from 
the  fpout  of  a tea-pot  to  keep  up  the  fweating  ; in  fuch  a 
fituation,  “ a few  days  after  delivery  the  patient  is,  per- 
haps, feized  with  a fhivering  fit,  and  the  nurfe  is  furprized, 
as  (he  protefts  (he  has  not  had  the  leaft  waft  of  cold  ; more 
clothes  are  heaped  upon  her  ; fpirituous  liquors  and  hot 
fpices  are  given  her,  to  throw  off  the  cold  fit,  which  moft 
certainly  increafe  the  fucceeding  hot  one.  A warm  room, 
plenty  o clothes,  and  warm  drinks  are  continued,  to  throw 
her  into  a fweat,  but  have  frequently  a contrary  effeft,  by 
increafing  and  prolonging  the  burning  fit ; which  at  laft 
terminates  in  a moft  profufe  fweat,  continuing  many  night* 
and  days  without  giving  relief.”  (Ibid.  p.  13.)  The 
tongue  becomes  dry  and  warm  ; the  pulfe  quick,  fmall,  and 
creeping;  and  the  patient  complains  of  great  anxiety  and 
opprefiion  about  the  praecordia,  attended  with  fighings,  low- 
nefs  of  fpirits,  laflitude,  and  extreme  languor  and  debility. 

“ If  the  hot  regimen  be  continued,”  Mr.  White  proceeds 
to  date,  “ with  vinous  fpicy  caudles,  hot  alexipharmic  me- 
dicines, volatile  alcalious  falts  and  fpirits,  opiates,  and  a 
clofe  room,  fo  as  to  keep  the  patient  in  a perpetual  fweat, 
vibices  or  petechiae  appear,  or  (miliary)  eruptions,  either 
of  the  white  or  red  kind,  or  both,  firft  upon  the  neck  and 
breads,  afterwards  extending  themfelves  all  over  the  body, 
one  crop  fucceeding  another  till  the  patient  is  worn  out; 
but  they  give  no  relief,  are  not  in  any  way  critical,  nor  it 
there  indeed  any  crifis  in  this  diforder,  except  the  loofenefs.” 
(P.  16.)  In  the  miliary  fever,  which  was  epidemic  among 
puerperal  women  at  Leipfic,  about  the  year  1650,  many  of 
the  moft  violent  fymptoms,  connefted  with  malignant  fever, 
concurred  ; fuch  as  extreme  proftration  of  ftrength,  reftleff- 
nefs,  and  delirium,  tremors  and  convulfive  motions  of  the 
limbs,  dimnefs  of  fight,  hsemorrhagies,  & c.  (See  Gotofr. 
Welfch,  Hift.  Med.  Nov.  Morb.  Puerp.  qui  der  Friefel 
dicitur  : — in  Haller,  Difput.  Med.  tom.  v.  $ clxxiv. ) The 
difeafe  is  faid  to  have  been  called  der  Friefel,  from  the  re- 
femblance  of  the  rough  ftate  of  the  fkin,  to  a fort  of  cloth 
called  friefs. 

The  utmoft  irregularity  feems  to  have  prevailed,  in  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  period  at  which  the  miliary  veficles  made  their 
appeara  ce.  According  to  Welfch,  it  appeared  as  early  as 
the  fecond  day  after  parturition,  or  within  the  firft  week : 
but  other  writers  have  not  feen  it  before  the  fifth  day,  and 
others  again  on  the  feventh,  eighth,  tenth,  or  eleventh,  on  the 
fourteenth,  fixteenth,  and  even  twenty-eighth  day.  This 
difference  would,  of  courfe,  be  expe&ed  to  happen,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  hot  regimen  adopted 
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in  different  inftances,  and  of  the  variety  of  feafon  and  of 
individual  conftitution.  It  feems  to  be  agreed,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  hypothetical  notions  of  the  falubrity 
of  fuch  expulfions  of  fuppofed  morbific  matter  from  the 
body,  that  a favourable  termination  of  the  difeafe  is  not 
more  certain  from  a copious  eruption,  or  from  its  early  ap- 
pearance ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  fuller  and  earlier 
the  eruption  is,  the  greater  is  the  danger. 

The  diilin&ion  that  has  been  made  by  writers  in  general, 
refpe cling  the  two  kinds  of  miliary  vehicles,  the  red  and  the 
white,  is  futile  ; as  thefe  differences  of  colour  arq  by  no 
means  fpecific,  but  depend  entirely  upon  the  fize  of  the 
veficles,  their  tranfparency,  and  the  degree  of  inflammation 
accompanying  them : infcmuck  that  the  eruption  which  is 
red  in  the  beginning,  when  the  veficles  are  perfeClly  dia- 
phanous, becomes  white  in  a day  or  two,  when  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  furface  is  lefs,  and  the  lymph  contained  in  the 
veficles  becomes  of  a milky  opacity. 

Mr.  White  obferves,  that  “ the  difeafes,  or  rather  the 
fymptoms,  which  are  faid  to  fucceed  the  miliary  fever,  are 
heClic  heats,  lofs  of  appetite  and  of  fpirits,  and  fwellings 
of  the  legs,  feet,  and  thighs ; but  thefe  are  nothing  more 
than  what  follow  other  putrid  fevers.  Thofe  who  have  had 
this  fever  are  particularly  liable  to  returns  of  it  during  their 
whole  lives  ; owing  moll  probably  to  the  fkin  being  over 
relaxed,  and  its  tone  dellroyed,  by  a too  hot  and  forcing 
treatment.” 

Miliary  eruptions  have  been  produced  in  confequence  of 
feverifh  complaints,  which  confined  patients  to  bed,  and 
occafioned  a fweating  condition  of  the  fkin,  as  well  as  in  the 
puerperal  flate.  Thus  it  has  fometimes  occurred  in  perfons 
who  became  feverifh  after  fome  important  furgical  operation, 
or  remained  in  bed  in  confequence  of  fome  accident ; it  has 
occurred  alfo  in  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  fevers,  where  the 
natural  tendency  to  fweating  is  confiderable,  and  in  various 
other  febrile  cemplaints.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  cbfer- 
vations  of  fome  writers  on  the  fubjeCl,  who  fpeak  of  the 
miliary  fever  as  imitating  or  being  difguifed  under  the  cha- 
raCler  of  other  febrile  difeafes ; when,  in  fact,  the  eruption 
was  fecondary,  and  had  fuperver.ed  upon  the  hot  and  fweat- 
ing flate  of  the  patient  in  thofe  other  fevers  refpe&ively  ; 
fuch  as  tertians,  quartans,  remittents,  & c.  (See  Memoires 
de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  Medecine,  par  M.  Barailon,  tom.  i. 
p.  193.)  Indeed  there  is  fcarcely  any  acute  difeafe,  with 
which  the  miliary  eruption  has  not  been  defcri’oed  as  com- 
bined, and  with  which  it  might  be  expe&ed  to  be  combined, 
while  the  mode  of  practice,  which  gave  rife  to  it,  continued 
to  be  purfued  ; thus  it  has  been  conjoined  with  typhus, 
gout,  pneumonia,  meafles,  fmali-pox,  fcarlet-fever,  hooping- 
cough,  the  fever  of  dentition,  allhma,  &c.  See  Aliionius 
Traci,  de  Miliarium  Orig.  ProgrefT.  Nat.  et  Curat.  The 
Cure  of  the  Miliary  Fever,  by  a fubjeCl  to  Mithridates. 

That  excellent  writer,  Dr.  Macbride,  was  milled,  like 
his  lefs  intelligent  brethren,  by  the  prevalent  hypothefis  of 
the  conco&ion  and  critical  expulfi.on  of  morbid  acrimony, 
and  confidcred  miliary  fever  a<  fomething  fpecific,  like  the 
contagious  eruptive  fevers.  He  has  accordingly  defcnbed 
it,  as  occurring  alone  and  uncombined,  under  the  term  rnili- 
ar'u Jimplex,  feu  lenigna.  “ The  febri.e  fymptoms  previous 
to  the  eruption,”  he  fays,  “ are  not  very  high  nor  diflreffing  ; 
no  great  pain,  thirft,  or  Gcknefs ; the  pu.fe  rather  deprefTed 
than  hard ; they  iticreafe,  however,  gradually  till  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption  flrikes  out,  chiefly  on  the 
neck,  back,  and  breall,  beii.g  preceded  by  a profufe  fweat, 
of  a fourifh  fmell,  and  a particular  tingling  fenfation  in  the 
fkin,  efpecially  in  the  fingers,  and  an  itching  in  thofe  places 
where  the  miliary  puftules  (veficles)  are  moft  plentiful.  In 


about  thirty  hours  the  eruption  is  full  out,  and  replete  with 
ferum,  with  a flight  inflammation  round  the  bafis  of  the 
little  veficles,  occafioning  a fulnefs  and  tenfion  of  the  fkin. 
The  febrile  fymptoms  now  fubfide,  the  patient  continues 
to  fweat  plentifully,  and  makes  higher-coloured  urine,  the 
pulfe  gradually  becomes  full,  foft,  and  equable,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  week  the  eruption  dries  up,  and  the  cuticle 
falls  off  in  fcales.”  (Methodical  Introd.  to  Theory  and 
Prad.  of  Phyfic,  part  ii.  chap.  17.)  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more  gives  a fimilar  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  miliary 
eruptions,  the  drying  of  which,  “ in  the  more  kindly  fort, 
is  generally^  accomplifhed  in  feven  days.”  (Treatife  on  the 
Plague. ) But  in  the  worfe  forts,  he  fays,  the  time  is  much 
protracted;  and  he  avers,  that  he  has  feen  the  fever  coutinue, 
and  a fecond,  and  even  a third  crop  of  the  eruptions  appear, 
and  go  through  the  fame  courfe.  And  Dr.  Brocklefby  men- 
tions a cafe,  in  which  the  low  pulfe,  g-eat  proftration  of 
ilrength,  and  other  fevere  fymptoms,  continued  forty-Ji x 
days,  in  which  time  four  fuccefiive  crops  of  mi'iary  veficles 
occurred.  See  his  Paper  on  Seltzer  Water,  Med.  Obf. 
and  Inquir.  vol.  iv.  art.  ii.  p.  31- 

Having  flated  thefe  faCls  upon  the  authority'  of  the  beft 
writers  on  the  fubjeCl,  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  enter  into 
any  detail  of  the  difcufiion,  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
miliary  fever.  The  fagacity  of  Sydenham  deteCled  their 
efficient  caufe  in  the  hot  regimen  generally  pra&ifed  in  his 
time,  and  long  afterwards.  “ Licet  fua  fponte  nonnunquam 
ingruant,  fapius  tarnen  IcBi  calore  et  cardiacis  extorquentur.” 
(Sched.  Mon.  de  Nov.  Febris  Ingreffu.)  And  his  opinion 
has  been  fubflantiated,  and  the  arguments  and  hypothefis  of 
thofe,  who  denied  its  truth,  practically  refuted  by  the  almoft 
total  difappcarance  of  the  difeafe,  even  in  puerperal  women, 
fince  the  rational  method  of  ventilation  and  regimen,  now 
pra&ifed,  became  generally' prevalent  among  medical  men. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary,  therefore,  to  fay  any  thing  refpeCl- 
ing  the  method  of  treatment.  In  all  circumllances,  under 
which  a perfon  is  confined  to  bed,  the  room  in  which  he  lies 
fhould  be  as  free  from  any  difagreeable  fmell  or  clofenefs  as 
any  other  apartment  in  the  houfe  ; w hich  can  be  readily  ef- 
fected by  the  conflant  admiflion  of  frefh  air  and  by  cleanli- 
nefs  : and  his  bed-clothes,  whether  he  labour  under  fever  or 
r.ct,  fnould  be  as  light  as  may  be,  provided  the  fkin  is  not 
cooled  below  the  natural  ftandard  of  temperature,  and  the 
patient  experiences  no  aCtual  fenfation  of  chillinefs.  Thefe 
rules  fh  .u  d be  ftrictly  obferved,  even  under  a flate  of  per- 
fpiration  or  profufe  fweating  ; for,  fo  long  as  no  direct 
current  falls  upon  the  patient,  coolnefs  of  the  furrounding 
air  will  moderate,  without  fupprefling,  the  cutaneous  dis- 
charge. Even  when  the  miiiary  eruption  has  appeared,  in 
confequence  of  previous  improper  management,  coolnefs  of 
the  apartment  and  bed  of  the  patient,  with  a free  accefs  of 
frefh  air,  will  be  found  the  molt  effectual  cordial,  and  will 
fnpport  the  Ilrength,  and  fubdue  the  languor  of  body  and 
mind  more  powerfully  than  “ gallons  of  wine.”  Confult 
Mr.  White’s  able  treatife  above  quoted,  in  which  references 
to  all  the  writers  on  the  fubjed  are  given,  and  from  which, 
as  well  as  the  Effay  of  De  Haen,  de  Divifione  Febrium,  the 
moil  fatisfaCtory  information  will  be  obtained. 

MILICIA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  ; 10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Palermo. 

MILIEU  Harmonique,  in  French  Mujic,  is  the  name 
fometimes  given  to  the  3d  of  a common  chord  or  triad,  as 
being  the  n.ean  or  middle  between  the  key  note  or  funda- 
mental bafe  and  its  5th. 

MILILLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Noto  ; S miles  S.S.E.  of  Lentini. 

MILIN, 


MIL  MIL 


MI  LIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun ; 
4 miles  from  Przibram. 

MILIOLUM,  in  Surgery,  a fmall  tumour  of  the  eyelids, 
fo  called,  from  its  being  of  the  fize  of  a millet  feed. 

MILIQUEAN  Creek,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Upper 
Canada,  which,  running  northerly,  dtfcharges  itfelf  into  lake 
Simcoe,  now  called  “ Holland’s  river.” 

MILIS,  a town  of  Sardinia;  12  miles  from  Oriftagni. 

MILITANT,  a term  ufed  of  the  body  of  Chridians, 
while  here  on  earth. 

The  Romamlls  divide  the  church  into  militant,  patient, 
and  triumphant : the  militant  is  on  earth  ; the  patient,  or 
pafiive,  they  place  in  purgatory ; and  the  triumphant  in 
heaven. 

MILITARE  jErarium.  See  ./Erarium. 

MILITARIS  Toga.  See  Tcga. 

Mimtakis  Via.  See  Via. 

MILITARY,  fomething  belonging  to  the  militia,  or 
foldiery.  Thus, 

Military  Archiledure  denotes  the  art  of  fortification. 
See  Architecture,  and  Fortification'. 

Military  Art,  is  the  art  or  fcience  of  making  cr  fuf- 
taining  war  to  advantage.  See  War. 

Military  Column.  See  Column. 

Military  Court.  See  Court  of  Chivalry. 

Military  Difcipline.  See  Discipline. 

Military  Ejlate  includes  the  whole  of  the  foldiery;  or 
fuch  perfons  as  are  peculiarly  appointed  among  the  reft  of 
the  people  for  the  fafeguard  and  defence  of  the  realm. 
Although  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  this  kingdom  know 
no  filch  ftate  as  that  of  a perpetual  (landing  foldier 
bred  up  to  no  other  profeffion  but  that  of  war,  it  has  for 
many  years  pail  been  judged  neeeffary  by  our  legifiature,  for 
the  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  polTeffions  of 
the  crown,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  power, 
to  maintain,  even  in  time  of  peace,  a (landing  body  of  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  crown,  who  are  however  ipfo 
fa3o  difbanded  at  the  expiration  of  every  year,  unlefs  con- 
tinued by  parliament ; and  if  from  experience  pad  we  may 
judge  of  future  event®,  the  army  is  now  laftingly  engrafted 
into  the  Britifh  conftitution  ; with  this  fingularly  fortunate 
circumllance,  that  any  branch  of  the  legifiature  may  annually 
put  an  end  to  its  legal  exiftence  by  refuling  to  concur  in  its 
continuance.  (Bl.  Com.  b.  i.)  The  military  force  of  the 
kingdom  comprehends  regulars,  including  the  royal  marines, 
the  milhia,  and  volunteers.  See  Marines,  Militia,  Sol- 
dier, and  Volunteers. 

Military  Execution,  the  delivery  of  a city  or  country 
up  to  be  ravaged  and  deftroyed  by  the  foldiers,  upon  its  re- 
filling to  pay  the  contribution  money  impefed  upon  it.  It 
denotes  alio  the  puni(hment  inflicted  by  the  fentence  of  a 
court  martial.  See  Execution. 

Military  Exercifes  are  the  evolutions  or  various  manners 
of  ranging  and  exerciling  foldiers.  See  Battalion,  Evo- 
lution, Exercise,  and  Manual  Exercife. 

Military  Feuds.  See  Fee  and  Feud. 

Military-  Fever,  a kind  of  malignant  fever  frequent  in 
armies,  by  reafon  of  the  ill  food,  &c.  of  the  loldiers.  See 
Fever,  and  Typhus. 

Military  Government,  is  the  fupreme  command  and  dif- 
pofal  of  all  the  military  power  of  a nation,  by  land  and  fea. 

Military'  Law.  See  Law  of  Arms,  and  Martial. 

Military  Machine.  See  Machine. 

Military  Merit,  Order  of,  in  Heraldry,  was  inftituted 
in  France,  in  the  year  1759,  by  Louis  XV.  in  honour  of 
thofe  officers  of  his  army  who  were  Proteftants.  The 


marks  of  honour  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  order  of  St. 
Louis.  The  enfign  of  the  order  is  alfo  of  the  fame  form 
as  that  of  St.  Louis,  with  this  difference,  that  on  one  fide 
is  a fword  in  pale;  within  this  motto — pro  virtute  bel- 
lica  ; and  on  the  reverie  is  a chaplet  of  laurel ; within  this 
iufeription,  lud  xv.  instituit  1759. 

Military  Mufic,  before  the  introdu&ion  of  fire-arms, 
ferved  to  animate  the  foldiers  in  battles  and  affaults  of  places, 
as  well  as  for  purpofes  of  fignals  for  the  different  manoeuvres 
and  duties  in  camp  and  garrifon  ; and,  therefore  there  is  no 
reafon  to  doubt  its  having  been  nfed  in  our  ancient  armies. 
The  common  mihtary  inftruments  of  mufic  were  the  trumpet, 
drum,  fife,  and  horns  of  different  kinds.  See  an  account  of 
each  under  its  proper  title.  In  modern  times,  kettle-drums 
and  trumpets  have  been  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  horfe. 
The  dragoons  long  had  the  hautbois  and  fide-drum,  but 
about  the  year  1759  changed  thefe  for  the  trumpet : the  in- 
fantry had  only  the  drum,  till  the  introduction  of  fifes. 
Since  the  introduction  of  light  infantry,  many  of  thefe 
companies  have  ufed  the  bugle-horn. 

Of  late  years,  in  addition  to  the  drums  and  fifes,  each 
regiment  of  infantry  has  had  its  band  of  mufic.  The  in- 
(truments  are  chiefly  hautboi®,  clarinets,  French  horns,  baf- 
foons,  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  in  fome  the  tabor  and  pipe. 
The  band  i®  ufually  compofed  of  men  borne  upon  the  elta- 
bhfnment  of  the  regiment  as  privates,  and  allowed  fome  ad- 
ditional pay  from  the  non-effeCtive  fund  of  the  field-officers 
and  captains  of  companies.  Thefe  officers  alfo  defray  the 
charge  for  initruments,  extra-clothing,  mufic,  Ccc.  though 
in  many  corps  the  money  paid  for  difeharges  has  been  applied 
to  the  fupport  of  the  regimental  band.  Grofe’s  Mil.  Ant. 
vol.  ii. 

Military  Order.  See  Order,  and  Knighthood. 

Military  Pyroteehny.  See  Pyrotechny, 

Military  Rewards.  See  Rewards. 

Military  Tenures.  See  Tenure. 

Military  Tejlament.  among  the  Romans,  was  what  we 
call  a nuncupative  will ; or  a tellament  made  only  by  word, 
of  mouth,  in  the  prefence  of  two  witrieffes. 

This  was  a privilege  peculiar  to  the  foldiery,  and  to  them 
only  when  in  the  field  ; for  at  other  times  they  were  fubjeCl 
to  the  common  law's  in  this  refped.  See  Soldier. 

Military  Town/hips,  in  Geography,  townfhips  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  ftate  of  New  York  ; deriving  their  appellation 
from  the  following  circumftance.  The  legifiature  of  the 
ftate  granted  i|  million  of  acres  of  land  as  a gratuity  to 
the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  line  of  this  ftate.  This  trad, 
forming  the  country  of  Onondago,  is  bounded  W.  by  the  E. 
(hore  of  the  Seneca  lake  and  the  county  of  Ontario,  N.  by 
the  part  of  lake  Ontario  near  Fort  Ofwego,  S.  by  Tioga 
county,  and  E.  by  Chenango  county.  This  pleafaut  country 
is  divided  into  25  townfhips  of  60,000  acres  each,  which 
are  again  fubdivided  into  100  convenient  farms,  of  600 
acres,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  2500  farms,  well  watered 
by  a multitude  of  fmall  lakes  and  rivers. 

Military  Ways,  via  mi/itares,  are  the  large  Roman  roads, 
which  Agrippa  procured  to  be  made  through  the  empire, 
in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  for  the  more  convenient  marching 
of  troop®,  and  conveyance  of  carriages. 

N.  Bergier  has  w’rote  the  hillory  of  the  origin,  progrefs, 
and  amazing  extent,  of  thefe  military  roads ; which  were 
paved  from  the  gates  of  Rome  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
empire.  See  Way. 

M1LITELLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Demona,  on  the  N.  coaft ; 16  miles  S.W.  of 
Path 
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MILITES  Candidate  See  Candidate 

MILITIA,  a colledtive  term,  underdood  of  the  body 
of  foldiers,  or  perfons  who  make  profeffion  of  arms. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  miles,  a foldier  ; and  miles 
from  mtlle,  which  was  anciently  wrote  mile.  For  in  levying 
foldiers  at  Rome,  as  each  tribe  furnifiied  a thoufand,  milk, 
or  mile , men ; whoever  was  of  that  number,  was  called 
miles. 

Militia,  in  its  proper  and  more  reftrained  fenfe  with  us, 
is  ufed  to  fignify  the  inhabitants,  or,  as  they  have  been  fome- 
times  called,  the  trained-bands,  of  a town  or  county  ; who 
are  armed  on  a fhort  warning  for  their  own  defence.  In 
which  fenfe  militia  is  oppofed  to  regular  dated  forces.  Soon 
after  the  redoration  of  king  Charles  II.,  when  the  feudal 
tenures  were  abolifhed,  it  was  thought  proper  to  afcertain 
the  power  of  the  militia,  to  recognize  the  foie  right  of  the 
crown  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to  put  the  whole 
into  a more  regular  method  of  military  fubordination  ; and 
the  order  in  which  the  militia  now  Hands  by  law,  is  princi- 
pally built  upon  the  datutes  which  were  then  enadfed,  viz. 
13  Car.  II.  cap.  6.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  3.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 

It  is  true  the  two  lad  of  them  are  apparently  repealed ; 
but  many  of  their  provifions  are  re-ena£led,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  new  regulations,  by  the  prefent  militia  laws  ; 
the  general  fcheme  of  which  is  to  difcipline  a certain  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  county,  choferi  by  lot,  for  three 
years,  and  officered  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenants, and  other  principal  land-ho'ders,  under  a commiffion 
from  the  crown.  They  are  not  compellable  to  march  out  of 
their  counties,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  invafion  or  a&ual  rebellion, 
nor  in  any  cafe  compellable  to  march  out  of  the  kingdom. 
They  are  to  be  exercifed  at  dated  times  ; and  their  dilcipline 
in  general  is  liberal  and  eafy  ; but  when  drawn  out  in  adlual 
fervice,  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  rigour  of  martial  law,  as 
neceflary,  to  keep  them  in  order.  This  is  the  conditutional 
fecurity,  which  our  laws  have  provided  for  the  public  peace, 
and  for  protecting  the  realm  againd  foreign  and  domedic 
violence,  and  which  the  datutes  2 Geo.  III.  cap.  20.  & c. 
9 Geo.  III.  cap.  42.  declare  is  efientially  neceflary  to  the 
fafety  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom.  Blackd.  Com.  book  i. 

By  the  2 Geo.  III.  cap.  20.  all  former  adts  relating  to 
the  railing  of  the  militia  are  repealed,  except  in  fuch  cafes 
as  are  therein  fpecially  directed  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  provifions 
of  the  former  adts,  or  any  of  them  ; particularly  with  regard 
to  the  city  of  London,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  the  Cinque 
Ports.  Several  datutes  were  fubfequently  enadted,  which 
it  is  needlefs  to  recite  ; becaufe  by  the  42  Geo.  III.  c.  90. 
the  chief  farmer  adts  relative  to  the  militia  are  from  June  26, 
1802,  repealed  ; excepting  fuch  as  relate  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, Tower  Hamlets,  the  Stannaries,  and  the  Cinque  Ports. 
The  militia  raifed  under  fuch  adts  (hall  be  fubjedt  to  this  adt ; 
and  all  deficiencies  under  the  former  militia  laws  are  to  be 
fupplied,  and  the  men  fo  raifed  are  to  ferve  according  to  this 
adt.  It  is  firlt  provided  by  this  adt  that  the  king  (hall  ap- 
point lieutenants  for  thefeveral  counties,  &c.  with  full  power 
to  call  together,  arm,  array,  and  caufe  to  be  trained  and  ex- 
ercifed fuch  perfons,  once  in  every  year ; and  fuch  lieu- 
tenants (hall  appoint  20  or  more  perfons,  duly  qualified,  to 
be  deputy-lieutenants,  and  (hall  alfo  appoint  a proper  num- 
ber of  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  and  other  offi- 
cers, qualified  to  train,  difcipline,  and  command  the  perfons 
to  be  armed  and  arrayed.  The  names  and  ranks  of  all  fuch 
officers  to  be  certified  to  his  majedy,  and  fubjedt  to  his  ap- 
probation. Every  perfon,  appointed  to  be  a deputy-lieu- 
tenant, fnall  be  either  in  law  or  equity,  for  his  own  ufe  and 
benefit,  in  pofieffion  of  a freehold,  copyhold,  «r  cudomary 


eftate  for  life,  or  for  the  life  of  his  wife,  (he  having  a freehold* 
copyhold,  or  cudomary  edate  for  her  life,  or  for  fome 
greater  edate,  or  of  an  edate  for  fome  long  term  of  years  de- 
terminable on  one  or  more  life  or  lives,  in  manors,  meffuages, 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  England,  Wales,  or  the 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  of  the  yearly  value  of  200/. 
or  (hall  be  heir  apparent  of  fome  perfon  in  like  manner  pof- 
fefled  to  the  yearly  value  of  400/.  ; a colonel,  to  the  yearly 
value  of  1000/.  or  heir  apparent  to  the  yearly  value  of  2000/.  ; 
a lieutenant-colonel,  to  the  yearly  value  of  600/.  or  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  yearly  value  of  1 200/.  ; a major,  to  the  yearly 
valile  of  400/.  or  heir  apparent  to  the  yearly  value  of  800/.  } 
a captain,  to  the  yearly  value  of  200/.  or  heir  apparent  to  the 
yearly  value  of  400/.  or  he  (hall  be  a younger  fon  of  fome 
perfon  who  (hall  be,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death  was,  pofiefled 
of  a like  edate  of  the  yearly  value  of  600/.  ; a lieutenant,  to 
the  yearly  value  of  50/.  or  perfonal  edate  alone  to  the  amount 
of  1000/.  or  real  and  perfonal  edate  together  of  the  value  of 
2000/.  or  he  (hall  be  fon  of  (ome  perfon  who  (hall  be,  or  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was,  poffefied  of  a like  edate  of  the 
yearly  value  of  100/.  or  of  a perfonal  edate  alone  to  the 
amount  of  200/.  or  real  and  perfonal  ellate  together  to  the 
value  of  3000/.  ; an  enfign,  to  the  yearly  value  of  20/.  or  a 
perfonal  ellate  alone  to  the  amount  of  500 /.  or  real  and  per- 
fonal ellate  together  of  the  value  of  1000/.  or  he  (hall  be  fon 
of  fome  perfon  who  fhall  be,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death  was, 
podefTed  of  a like  edate  of  the  yearly  value  of  50/.  or  who 
(hall  be,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death  was,  poffeded  of  a per- 
fonal edate  alone  to  the  amount  of  1000/.  or  of  real  and  per- 
fonal edate  together  of  the  value  of  1300/. ; one  moiety  of 
which  laid  edates,  excepting  of  lieutenants  and  enfigns,  (hall 
be  fituate  within  the  refpeflive  counties,  ridings,  or  places, 
in  which  they  (hall  be  appointed  to  ferve. 

Provided,  that  the  immediate  reverfion  or  remainder  of  and 
in  manors,  meffuages,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
which  are  leafed  for  one,  two,  or  three  lives,  or  for  any  term 
of  years  determinable  on  the  death  of  one,  two,  or  three 
lives,  on  referved  rents,  and  which  are  to  the  lefiees  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  300/.  (hall  be  deemed  equal  to  an  edate 
herein  before  defcribed,  of  the  yearly  value  of  100 /.  and  fo 
in  proportion,  f.  10. 

Alfo,  a perfon,  either  at  law  or  equity,  for  his  own  ufe 
and  benefit,  in  pofieffion  of  an  edate  for  a term  originally 
granted  for  20  years  or  more,  of  an  annual  value  (over  and 
above  all  rents  and  charges  payable  in  refpeft  of  the  fame) 
equal  to  the  annual  value  of  fuch  an  ellate  as  is  required  for 
the  qualification  of  a deputy-lieutenant  and  commiffioned 
officer  refpe&ively,  and  fituate  as  aforefaid,  (hall  be  deemed 
fufficiently  qualified 

In  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Huntingdon,  Monmouth, 
Wedmorland,  and  Rutland,  and  in  every  county  and  place 
in  Wales,  the  qualifications  (hall  be  as  follow,  and  of  the 
like  edates  as  before  mentioned  : 

A deputy-lieutenant’s  (hall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  150/. 
or  he  (hall  be  heir  apparent  to  an  edate  of  the  yearly  value 
of  300/.  ; a colonel’s  of  the  yearly  value  of  600/.  or  he  (hall 
be  heir  apparent  to  the  yearly  value  of  1200/.  ; a lieutenant- 
colonel’s  or  major  commandant’s  fiiall  be  of  the  yearly  value 
of  400/.  or  he  (hall  be  heir  apparent  to  the  yearly  value  of 
8.0/.  ; a major’s  (hall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  200/.  or  he 
(hall  be  heir  apparent  to  the  yearly  value  of  400/.  ; a cap- 
tain’s (hall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  130/.  or  he  (hall  be  fon 
of  a perfon  who  fiiall  be,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death  was,  pof- 
fefied of  a like  edate  of  the  yearly  value  of  300/.  ; a lieu- 
tenant’s (hall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  30/.  or  a perfonal 
edate  alone  to  the  amount  of  600/.  or  real  and  perfonal  to- 
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gether  of  the  value  of  1 200/.  or  he  lhall  be  the  fon  of  a perfon 
who  fhall  be,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death  was,  poflefled  of  a 
like  eftate  of  the  yearly  value  of  60/.  or  a perfonal  eftate 
alone  to  the  amount  of  1 200/.  or  a real  and  perfonal  eftate 
together  of  the  value  of  2400/.  ; an  enfign’s,  of  the  yearlv 
value  of  20/.  or  a perfonal  eftate  alone  to  the  amount  of  300/. 
or  real  and  perfonal  together  of  the  value  of  600/.  or  he 
fhall  be  the  fon  of  a perfon  who  fhall  be,  or  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was,  poflefled  of  a like  eftate  of  the  yearly  value  of 
30/  or  of  perfonal  eftate  alone  to  the  amount  of  600/.  or 
real  and  perfonal  together  of  the  value  of  1 200 1.  ; of  all 
which  refpedtive  eftates  (except  thofe  for  the  qualifications 
©f  lieutenants  and  enligns),  one  moiety  (hall  be  within  the 
refpedtive  counties  or  places  in  which  fuch  officers  fhall  be 
refpe&ively  appointed  to  ferve. 

In  the  if!e  of  Ely,  a deputy-lieutenant’s  fhall  be  of  the 
yearly  value  of  150/.  or  he  fhall  be  heir  apparent  to  the 
yearly  value  of  300/.  ; a captain’s  fhall  be  of  the  yearly 
value  of  100/.  or  he  fhall  be  heir  apparent  to  the  yearly 
value  of  200/.  or  he  fhall  be  a younger  fon  of  fome  perfon 
who  fhall  be,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death  was,  poflefled  of  a 
like  eftate  of  the  yearly  value  of  300/.  ; a lieutenant’s  fhall 
be  of  the  yearly  value  of  30/.  or  perfonal  eftate  to  the 
amount  of  600/.  or  he  fhall  be  fon  of  fome  perfon  who  fhall 
be,  or  at  the  time'of  his  death  was,  poflefled  of  a like  eftate 
of  the  yearly  value  of  60/.  or  perfonal  eftate  to  the  amount 
of  1200/.  ; an  enfign’s  fhall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  2 ol.  or 
perfonal  eftate  to  the  amount  of  300 /.  or  he  fhall  be  the  fon 
of  fome  perfon  who  fhall  be,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death  was, 
poflefled  of  a like  eftate  of  the  yearly  value  of  30/.  or  per- 
fonal eftate  to  the  amount  of  600/.  ; one-half  of  all  which 
eftates  (except  thofe  for  the  qualifications  of  lieutenants  and 
enfigns),  fhall  be  fituate  or  arifing  within  the  faid  ifle  of  Ely, 
or  fome  other  part  of  the  county  of  Cambridge. 

In  all  cities  or  towns  which  are  counties  within  themfelves, 
and  have  heretofore  ufed  toraife  and  train  a feparate  militia 
within  their  refpedlive  liberties,  and  which  are  united  with 
and  made  part  of  any  county  for  the  purpofes  of  railing  the 
militia  only,  the  lieutenant  thereof,  or,  where  no  lieutenant, 
the  chief  magiftrate,  (hall  appoint  the  deputy-lieutenants,  and 
alfo  the  officers  of  the  militia,  whofe  number  and  rank  fhall 
be  proportionable  to  the  number  of  men  which  fuch  city  or 
town  fhall  raife  as  their  quota  towards  the  militia  of  the 
county  to  which  they  are  united  for  fuch  purpofes  ; and  all 
powers  and  proviiions  made  with  refpedt  to  counties  at  large 
fhall  take  place  in  the  faid  cities  or  towns.  And  the  quali- 
fication for  a deputy-lieutenant  fhall  be  150/.  a-year  asafore- 
faid,  or  a perfonal  eftate  alone,  or  real  and  perfonal  eftate 
together,  to  the  amount  or  value  of  3000/.  Field  officer 
300/.  or  perfonal  eftate  alone,  er  real  and  perfonal  together, 
to  the  value  of  3000/.  Captain  150/.  a-year,  or  perfonal 
eftate  alone,  or  real  and  perfonal  together,  to  the  value  of 
2300/.  Lieutenant  30/.  a-ycar,  or  perfonal  eftate  of  730 /. 
Enfign  20/.  a-year,  or  perfonal  eftate  of  400/.  One-hall  of 
all  which  real  eftates  (except  thofe  for  the  qualification  of 
lieutenants  and  enfigns)  fhall  be  within  fuch  city  or  town, 
or  within  the  county  to  which  fuch  city  or  town  is  united  for 
the  purpofes  aforefaid.  f.  9. 

The  whole  number  of  private  men  to  be  raifed,  exclufive 
of  certain  places  that  are  excepted,  is  391372  ; in  various 
proportions  for  the  feveral  counties.  Such  numbers  fhall 
continue  to  be  the  refpeftivc  quotas,  until  the  23th  day  of 
June,  1803,  and  from  thence  until  other  quotas  lhall  be  ap- 
pointed by  his  majefty’s  privy  council  ; and  the  refpeftive 
quotas  that  fhall  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  firft 
mentioned  period,  and  alfo  from  time  to  time  at  or  after  the 
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expiration  of  every  fucceffive  ten  years  after  fuch  period,  be 
fo  appointed  by  the  privy  council,  fhall  from  the  appoint- 
ment thereof  continue  until  other  quotas  fhall  be  appointed 
under  this  adt . 

By  this  adt  provifion  is  made  for  a “ Supplementary  Mi- 
litia for  in  cafe  of  invafion,  or  imminent  danger  of  it,  and 
alfo  in  cafe  of  rebellion,  the  king  may  (the  occafion  being 
firft  communicated  to  parliament  if  fitting,  or  declared  in 
council,  and  notified  by  proclamation,  if  there  be  no  parlia- 
ment fitting)  by  his  proclamation  order  and  diredf,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  militia-men  aforefaid  required  to  be 
raifed  under  this  adf , any  number  of  men  not  exceeding  one- 
half  of  the  aggregate  number  of  the  militia  to  be  raifed  and 
enrolled.  Thefe  men  fhall,  in  purfuance  of  fuch  proclama- 
tion, be  raifed  by  the  lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants. 
His  majefty  may  alfo,  by  proclamation,  difembody  the  fup- 
plementary  militia  ; and  the  privates  fo  difembodied,  or  thofe 
enrolled  and  not  embodied,  fhall  remain  liable  to  ferve  and 
to  fupply  all  vacancies.  The  lieutenants  and  deputy-lieu- 
tenants fhall  hold  meetings,  and  ifiue  precepts  for  returning 
lifts,  and  fettling  of  lifts,  for  proportioning  the  numbers  in 
the  feveral  hundreds,  &c.,  and  the  deputy-lieutenants  fhall 
caufe  the  number  appointed  to  ferve  to  be  chofen  by  ballot 
out  of  the  lift  returned  for  every  parifh,  &c.  Parifhes  ara 
allowed  to  offer  volunteers  without  ballotting. 

The  perfons  exempted  from  ferving  in  the  militia,  or  pro- 
viding fubftitutes,  are  peers  of  this  realm;  comnuffioned 
officers  in  his  majefty’s  other  forces,  or  in  any  of  his  caftles 
or  forts  ; non-commiffioned  officers'and  private  men  ferving 
in  any  of  his  majefty’s  other  forces  ; comnuffioned  officers 
ferving,  or  who  have  ferved  four  years  in  the  militia  ; mem- 
bers of  either  of  the  univerfities  ; clergymen;  iicenfed teachers 
of  any  feparate  congregations  ; conftables,  or  other  fuch 
peace  officers ; articled  clerks,  apprentices,  feamen  or  fea- 
faring  men  ; perfons  muftering  and  doing  duty  in  any  of  his 
majefty’s  dock-yards  ; perfons  tree  of  the  company  of  water- 
men of  the  river  Thames  ; perfons  employed  and  muftered 
at  the  Tower  of  London,  Woolwich  Warren,  the  feveral 
gun-wharfs  at  Portfmouth,  Chatham,  bheernefs,  and  Ply- 
mouth, or  at  the  powder  mills,  magazines,  or  the  houfes 
under  the  direction  cf  the  board  of  ordnance ; and  poor  men 
who  have  more  than  one  child  born  in  wedlock.  And  by 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  123.  a perfon  ferving  or  having  found  a fub- 
lhtute  in  the  army  of  referve  ; and  by  44  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 
any  effective  volunteer.  Perfons  badotted,  that  refufe  to 
ferve  or  provide  a fubftitute,  fhall  forfeit  10/.  which,  by 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  30.  is  increafed  to  15/.  and  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years,  be  liable  to  ferve  again,  in  perfon  or  by  fub- 
ftitute. Thofe  wffio  have  ferved  are  to  be  returned  home  in 
due  time,  fo  that  they  may  reach  the  county  to  which  they 
belong,  if  abfent  from  it,  by  the  expiration  of  their  term  ; 
unlefs  they  fhall  confenc  to  ferve  again.  The  enlifting  of 
perfons  enrolled  to  ferve  in  the  militia,  for  fervice  in  his  ma- 
jefty’s other  forces,  fhall  be  deemed  null  and  void.  The  mi- 
litia are  required  to  be  trained  and  exercifed  by  regiment  or 
battalion,  once  in  a year  for  twenty-eight  days  together 
(43  Geo.  III.  c.  19.)  : and  the  penalty  of  not  appearing, 
or  deferting,  is  the  immediate  payment  of  20/.  or  imprifon- 
ment  for  fix  months,  or  till  the  money  is  paid.  In  cafe  of 
adtual  invafion,  or  immediate  danger  of  it,  or  rebellion  in  this 
kingdom,  his  majefty,  communicating  the  occafion  to  par- 
liament, if  fitting,  or  declared  in  council,  and  notified  by 
proclamation,  if  parliament  be  not  fitting,  may  order  the 
militia  to  be  embodied,  put  under  the  command  of  general 
officers,  and  led  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  not  to  go 
out  of  it ; and  they  fhall  be  fubjedt  to  the  adts  againft  mutiny 
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and  desertion.  And  any  perfon  not  appearing,  (hall  be  liable 
to  be  apprehended  and  punifhed  as  a deferter ; and  if  any 
perfon  (hall  harbour  or  conceal  any  fuch  militia  man,  he  (hall 
for  every  fuch  offence  forfeit  ioo/.  From  the  date  of.  his 
majefty’s  command  for  drawing  out  the  militia  into  actual 
fervice,  the  officers  and  privates  fit  til  be  entitled  to  the  fame 
pay  as  thofe  of  other  infantry.  Officers  of  the  militia,  during 
the  time  of  fervice,  are  exempted  from  the  office  of  (heriff, 
nor  does  the  acceptance  of  a commifiion  in  the  militia  vacate 
the  feat  of  any  member  returned  to  ferve  in  parliament 
42  Geo.  III.  c.  90.)  : and  private  men  from  highway  duty, 
rom  parffh  offices,  and  ferving  in  his  majefty’s  other  forces 
by  fea  or  land.  Militia  men,  when  fick,  are  entitled  to  re- 
lief ; and  their  deftitute  families  to  a weekly  allowance  out 
of  the  poor  rates  of  the  parifh,  &c.  to  which  they  belong. 
If  they  are  maimed  or  wounded  in  aftual  fervice,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Chelfea-hofpital  : they  may  fet  up 
trades  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

As  the  militia  of  the  city  of  London  are  now  raifed  and 
regulated  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  36  G.  3.  c.  92.  and 
39  G.  3.  c.  82  : And  as  the  militia  ot  the  Toiler  Hamlets 
are.now  raifed  and  regulated  by  the  37  G.  3.  c.  7 J.  and  c.  25. 
and  the  fame  are  thereby  refpeftiveiy  made  fubjeft  to  certain 
provifions  in  the  26  G.  3.  c.  107.  by  this  aft  repealed  ; it 
is  enadted,  that,  from  and  after  the  pafiing  of  this  adt,  all 
and  every  the  claufes,  provifions,  powers,  authorities,  punifh- 
ments,  bounties,  penalties,  forfeitures,  matters,  and  things 
in.  this  aft  contained,  in  relation  to  any  perfons,  afts,  matters, 
and  things  as  to  which  the  26  G.  3.  c.  107.  or  any  of  the 
claufes  or  provifions  tl.-?reof,  were  in  force  or  applicable  as 
to  the  faid  refpeftive  militias,  (hall,  from  and  after  the  palling 
of  this  aft,  be  applied,  prad'tifed,  and  put  in  full  force  as  to 
all  fuch  perfons,  matters,  and  things,  as  far  as  the  fame  can 
be  applied,  and  are  not  contrary  to  any  of  the  provifions  of 
the  (aid  refpeftive  afts,  or  any  or  either  of  them  : But  nothing 
in  this  aft  contained  (hall  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  repeal 
2ny  of  the  provifions  of  the  Lid  afts,  or  either  of  them,  other 
than  luch  as  are  in  and  by  the  faid  afts  made  fubjeft  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  26  G.  3.  c.  107. 

Nothing  in  this  aft  (hall  extend  to  the  tinners  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall ; but  the  lord  warden  of  the  (tannaries  for  the 
time  being  in  purfuance  of  his  majefty’s  commiffion  in  that 
behalf,  and  luch  as  he  (hall  conimiffibnate  and  authorize  under 
him,  (hall  ufe  the  like  powers,  and  array,  affefs,arm,  muiler, 
and  exercife  the  faid  tinners  as  has  been  heretofore  ufed,  and 
according  to  the  ancient  privileges  and  cultoms  of  the  ftan- 
naries. 

The  lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  two  ancient  towms 
and  their  members,  and  in  his  abfence  his  lieutenant  or  lieu- 
tenants, (hail  put  in  execution  within  the  lame  all  the  powers 
and  authorities  granted  by  this  adt,  in  like  manner  as  his  ma- 
jefty’s lieutenants  of  counties  and  their  deputy-lieutenants 
may  do  ; and  may  keep  up  and  continue  the  ufual  number 
of  foldicrs  in  the  faid  ports,  towms,  and  members,  unlel’s  he 
or  they  find  caufe  to  leffen  the  fame  ; and  the  militia  of  the 
faid  ports,  towns,  and  members,  Hull  remain  feparate  from 
the  militia  of  the  feveral  counties  within  which  the  faid  ports, 
towns,  and  members  are  fituate  ; and  the  faid  warden,  or 
his  lieutenant  or  lieutenants,  (hall,  in  purfuance  of  orders 
from  his  majctty,  in  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the  13  and 
14  Car.  2.  notwithftanding  one  or  more  months  pay  advanced 
be  not  reimburfed,  raife  and  draw  out  the  foldiers  into  aftual 
fervice,  and  caufe  the  perfons  charged  as  by  the  faid  aft  to 
provide  their  foldiers  with  pay  in  hand,  not  exceeding  one 
month’s  pay,  in  Inch  manner  as  if  all  the  pay  advanced  and 
provided  had  been  reimburfed  ; and  fliaU  ufe  the  like  powers, 


and  array,  affefs,  and  arm,  mufter  and  exercife  the  faid  fol- 
diers, and  make  affeffments,  and  iffue  warrants  for  the  affeff- 
ments  made  or  to  be  made  for  railing  any  trophy  money,  and 
for  defraying  the  neceffary  charges  of  trophies,  and  other 
incident  expences  of  the  militia  of  the  faid  ports,  towns,  and 
members,  as  hath  been  heretofore  ufed,  and  according  to 
their  ancient  privileges  and  culloms  ; any  thing  in  the  faid 
aft  or  this  aft  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

By  48  Geo.  III.  c.  hi.  and  fubfequent  afts, a particular 
fpecies  of  force  is  ordered  to  be  raifed  under  the  name  of  the 
“ Local  Militia;”  the  provifions  of  which  aft  regulate  the 
mode  of  railing  the  fame  kind  of  force  in  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Stannaries,  and  fome  other  privileged  places.  The  number 
of  men  ballotted  and  enrolled  under  this  denomination  in  any 
county,  divifion,  or  part  of  any  county,  (hall  not  exceed  fuch 
number  as  will,  including  the  effeftive  yeomanry  and  volun- 
teers then  ferving  in  fuch  county,  &c.  exclufive  of  fupernu- 
meraries  above  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  corps,  ferving  with- 
out pay,  who  (hall  have  been  enrolled  therein  after  the  ift  of 
April  1808,  amount  to  fix  times  the  refpeftive  original  quota 
or  proportion  of  militia  of  fuch  county,  &c.  under  the 
42  Geo.  III.  c.  90.  The  deficiencies  in  effeftive  yeomanry 
and  volunteers  in  any  county,  & c.  (hall  be  fupplied  from  time 
to  time  by  local  militia  men  ; fo  that  the  number  in  the  whole 
of  the  local  militia  under  this  aft,  and  effeftive  yeomanry  and 
volunteers,  (hall  be  equal  io  fix  times  the  amount  of  fuch 
quota  or  proportion.  Volunteers  are  allowed  to  enter,  whe- 
ther any  order  be  given  for  fupplying  deficiencies  or  not,  un- 
til the  local  militia  be  completed  ; and  fuch  volunteers  (hall 
receive  tw  o guineas  each,  payable  on  their  refpeftive  enrol- 
ment. By  49  Geo.  III.  c.  40,  this  is  repealed,  except  as 
to  members  of  volunteer  corps.  Volunteers  transferring 
themfelves  into  the  local  militia,  are  not  liable  to  ferve  in  the 
regular  militia,  in  confeqtience  of  any  former  ballot.  The 
men  to  be  raifed  under  the  aft  48  Geo.  III.  c.  1 1 r.  (hall  be 
ballotted  out  of  the  perfons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30 
returned  in  the  lifts  now  exifting,  or  hereafter  returned, 
amended  or  correftcd  for  the  railing  of  the  militia  ; and  his 
majefty  may  direft  the  making  cut  of  new  lifts ; and  no  per- 
fon ballotted  to  ferve  in  the  local  militia  (hall  be  allowed  to 
find  any  fubftitute,  or  be  entitled  to  any  bounty  or  half 
bounty.  Periods  ballotted  are  to  take  a prefcribed  oath, 
and  then  to  he  enrolled  to  ferve  in  the  local  militia  of  fuch 
county  as  a private  local  militia  man  for  the  fpace  of  four 
years.  Perfons  unable  to  ferve  from  illnefs  or  bodily  infirmity 
(ball  be  excufed  ; and  perfons  exempted  are  licenfed  teachers 
of  any  congregation  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy  orders, 
and  not  carrying  on  any  other  trade,  or  exercifing  anv  other 
occupation  for  his  livelihood,  except  that  of  a fchool-mafter  ; 
fuch  medical  men  aftually  praftiling  as  phyficians,  furgeons, 
or  apothecaries  ; no  perfon  muftered,  trained,  or  doing  duty, 
or  employed  in  his  majelly’s  fervice  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  royal  arfenal  at  Woolwich,  or  at  any  gun  wharfs,  or  at 
any  powder  mills,  powder  magazines,  or  other  ftorehoufes  be- 
longing to  his  majefty,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
ordnance,  (hall  be  liable  to  be  ballotted  for  the  local  militia, 
foiong  as  they  refpeftively  continue  within  any  of  the  afore- 
faid  deferiptions  ; and  every  perfon  who  (hall  have  ferved, 
or  is  now  ferving  in  perfon  in  the  additional  military  force, 
raifed  under  an  aft  paffed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign 
of  liis  prefect  majefty,  or  who  (hall  have  been  ballotted,  and 
have  provided  any  fubftitute,  or  (hall  have  paid  any  fine  for 
not  ferving  or  finding  a fubftitute  in  fuch  additional  force, 
(hall  be  exempt  from  ballot  and  fervice  in  the  local  militia, 
in  like  manner,  and  for  the  fame  period,  as  fuch  perfon  was 
or  is  exempt  from  ballot  and  fervice  in  the  regular  mtli’ia 
6 ' during 
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during  the  continuance  of  the  faid  aft  of  the  forty-third  year 
aforefaid  ; any  thing  in  any  aft  or  afts  of  parliament  to  the 
contrary  notwithftanding. 

No  perfon  having  ferved  in  the  regular  militia  or  fuch 
additional  force,  or  provided  any  fubftitute,  or  paid  any 
line  for  not  ferving,  or  finding  any  fubftitute  in  the  re- 
gular militia  or  fuch  additional  force  as  aforefaid,  (hall  be  en- 
titled to  exemption  from  being  ballotted  under  this  aft,  for 
any  longer  period  than  four  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
period  of  fervice,  if  he  fhall  have  ferved  in  perfon,  or  fix  years 
from  the  period  of  any  fuch  fubftitute  being  enrolled,  or  four 
years  after  having  paid  any  fuch  fine. 

And  no  articled  clerk  or  apprentice,  nor  any  poor  man 
who  has  lefs  than  three  children  born  in  wefllock,  nor 
any  perfon  under  the  height  of  five  feet  four  inches,  who 
fhall  be  of  the  height  of  five  feet  two  inches,  or  upwards,  fhall 
by  reafon  thereof,  refpeftively  be  exempt  under  this  aft,  not- 
withftanding they  may,  by  reafon  thereof,  refpeftively  be 
exempt  from  the  militia. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  aft  contained  (hall  extend  to 
authorize  any  apprentice  ballotted  under  this  aft,  to  en- 
lift  in  the  army,  navy,  marines,  or  regular  militia,  or  to 
enter  as  a volunteer  in  the  local  militia,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  his  mailer  j provided  aifo,  that  no  ballot,  enrol- 
ment, and  fervice  under  this  aft,  fhall  make  void  or  in  any 
manner  affeft  any  indenture  of  apprenticelhip  or  contract 
of  fervice  between  any  mailer  or  fervant,  notwithftanding 
any  covenant  or  agreement  in  any  fuch  indenture  or  contraft, 
and  no  fervice  under  .this  aft  of  any  apprentice  or  fervant 
fhall  be  deemed  to  be  an  abfence  from  fervice,  or  a breach  cf 
any  covenant  or  agreement  as  to  any  fervice  or  abfence  from 
fervice  in  any  indenture  of  apprenticefhip  or  contraft  of  fer- 
vice. 

And  every  perfon  claiming  to  be  exempted  from  fervice 
under  this  aft,  upon  payment  of  the  fine  of  twenty  pounds, 
or  ten  pounds,  inflead  of  thirty  pounds,  fhall  fign  a de- 
claration that  the  amount  of  his  income  does  not  exceed 
two  hundred  pounds  or  one  hundred  pounds  as  aforefaid, 
as  the  cafe  may  be,  and  fhall  deliver  the  fame  to  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  before  whom  he  fhall  appear  to  claim  fuch  ex- 
emption, or  produce  a certificate  to  the  like  effeft,  allowed 
by  any  commifiioners  under  any  aft  relating  to  the  rales  and 
duties  arifing  on  property,  See.  or  to  any  allowances  made 
on  any  fuch  rates  and  duties,  within  twelve  months  previous 
to  the  produftion  of  fuch  certificate.  Quakers,  or  united 
brethren,  on  produftion  of  certain  certificates,  fhall  not  be 
enrolled,  and  may  be  adjudged  to  pay  a proportion  of  the 
fines  on  perfons  ballotted,  and  not  appearing.  Perfons 
ferving  in  the  local  militia  are  entitled  to  the  fame  exemptions 
as  volunteers,  and  having  ferved  four  years,  are  not  liable  to 
be-  ballotted  for  the  regular  militia  for  two  years.  Local 
militia  officers  fhall  not  be  exempt  from  ferving  the  office  of 
fherifF. 

His  majefty  may  order  the  local  militia  to  be  called  out 
yeariy  to  be  trained  ; but  they  are  not  to  be  trained  for  more 
than  28  days  in  a year,  nor  to  be  ordered  to  march  for  that 
purpofe  further  than  fome  adjoining  county,  in  cafe  of  in- 
vafion,  or  appearance  cf  an  enemy  in  force  upon  the  coaft  of 
any  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  his  majefty  may  order  the 
local  militia  to  be  embodied  and  marched  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  continue  there,  fo  embodied,  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  fix  weeks  after  the  enemy  fhall  have  been  pre- 
vented or  repelled,  or  driven  from  the  coaft,  or  after  any  re- 
bellion or  infurreftion  fhall  have  been  fupprefied.  Lord  lieu- 
tenants, &c.  may  call  out  the  local  militia  for  the  fuppreffion 
of  riots,  and  thofe  who  do  not  appear  are  fubjeft  to  certain 
penalties ; but  when  fo  called  out,,  they  are  not  to  be  kept 


affembled  for  more  than  14  days  in  one  year.  Local  militia 
affembled  in  time  of  war  are  fubjefted  to  the  mutiny  aft. 
Every  perfon  enrolled  to  ferve  in  the  local  militia  fhall,  upon 
being  affembled  for  training  and  exercife,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive one  guinea  for  the  fir  ft  year  of  his  fervice,  and  to*.  6 d. 
for  each  fucceeding  year  ; and  a further  fum  of  one  guinea 
in  cafe  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  embodied  under  any  order  of 
council  or  proclamation.  The  local  militia  when  not  drawn 
out  and  embodied,  fhali  be  entitled  to  the  fame  pay,  clothing 
and  allowances,  as  the  regular  militia  are  when  not  embodied  ; 
and  when  drawn  out  and  embodied,  fhall  be  entitled  to  the 
fame  pay,  clothing,  and  allowances,  for  themfelves  and  fa- 
milies, as  his  majefty’s  other  militia  forces  when  drawn  out 
and  embodied.  Local  militia  men  may  enlift  in  the  army, 
navy-,  or  marines,  or  regular  militia  of  the  fame  county  ; and 
their  vacancies  fhall  be  fupplied  as  other  vacancies.  No  per- 
fon fhall  enlift  a local  militia  man  during  the  period  of  train- 
ing, on  penalty  of  20/.  Every  county,  hundred,  or  parifn, 
is  fubjeft  to  a fine  of  1 5/.  for  each  man  deficient  at  a certain 
period,  but  it  fhall  be  entitled  to  a return  of  part,  for  every 
man  enrolled  within  a certain  time. 

MILI't'UM  Curia.  See  Curia. 

Militum  Expenfts  levandis.  See  Expensis. 

MILIUM,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  name  for  a fort  of  corn 
or  grafs,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  feeds  ; hence 
Fettus,  againft  whom  we  certainly  can  have  no  appeal,  de- 
rives it  from  mille,  a thoufand.  The  plant  of  the  Romans 
however  was  either  a Helens , or  the  Panicum  miliaceum,  or 
both;  and  our  I.innaean  genus  has  obtained  this  appellation 
from  its  refemblance  in  feed  to  thofe. — Linn.  Gen.  33. 
Schreb.  47.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  358.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  73.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  44. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed  2.  v.  1.  147.  JufT.  29.  Leerf.  18.  t.  8. 
f.  7. — Clafs  and  order,  Trictndria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord, 
Gramma. 

Gen.  Cli.  Cal.  Glame  of  two,  nearly  equal,  ovate,  tu- 
mid, pointed  valves,  inclofing  a fingle  flower.  Cor.  of  two' 
ovate  valves,  lefs  than  the  calyx,  permanent,  finally  cartila- 
ginous, enfolding  the  feed  ; one  of  them  fmaller  than  the 
other.  Neftary  cf  two  ovate,  obtufe  leaflets,  tumid  at  the 
bafe.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  fhort  ; anthers  ob- 
long, verfatile.  Fiji.  Germen  roundifh  ; ftyles  two,  capil- 
lary ; ftigmas  tufted.  Peric.  none,  except  the  hardened 
and  polifhed  corolla,  which  clofely  inverts  the  folitary  round- 
ifh /eid. 

Eft.  Ch.  ' Calyx  of  two  valves,  fing'e-flovvered,  tumid. 
Seed  inverted  with  the  permanent  hardened  two-valved 
corolla. 

I.  M.  capcnfe.  Cape  Millet-grafs.  Linn.  Mant.  185. 
Willd.  n.  1. — “ Panicle  capillary.  Calyx  pointed-  Corolla 
with  a terminal  curved  awn.” — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Stems  four  inches  high,  fmooth  and  flender.  Leaves 
narrow,  clothed  underneath  with  fcattered  hairs,  and  bearded 
at  the  top  of  their  (heath.  Panicle  fpreading  every  way;, 
the  flower-ftalks  finer  than  a hair.  Calyx  of  two  ovate, 
(lightly  fwelling,  pointed  valves,  of  nearly  eqnal  length. 
Seed  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Aivn  terminal,  curved, 
longer  th^n  the  flower.”  Such  is  the  defcription  Linnaeus 
gives  of  this  grafs,  which  no  botanift  has  ever  been  able  to 
afeertain.  Nothing  in  his  herbarium  bears  this  name,  and 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  deferibed  a fpe- 
cimen  of  his  own.  In  writing  the  fecond  Mantijfa , he  was 
often  negligent  about  marking  the  plants  he  deferibed. 
There  is  found  in  his  genus  Avena,  confounded  with  the 
Spanifh  A Laejliiigiana, , from  which  it  is  very  diftinft,  a 
Cape  fpecimen,  which  anfwers  precifely  to  his  defcription  of 
the  Milium  in  queftion,  except  that  the  calyx  generally  con- 
tains 
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tains  two  florets,  each  with  the  twifted  awn  of  an  Avena. 
This  however  is  as  good  a Milium,  as  M.  paradoxum,  and 
we  have  no  fcruple  in  confidering  it  as  what  Linnaeus  in- 
tended. The  hairy  Aleaths  and  backs  of  the  leaves,  as  well 
as  the  bearded  Jlipula,  are  remarkable.  The  corolla  is  ex- 
ternally hairy.  We  cannot  refer  this  grafs  to  any  in  Thun- 
berg’s  Prodromus. 

2.  M.  punflatum.  Dotted  Millet-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  91. 
Amoen.  Acad.  v.  5.  392.  Swartz.  Obf.  37.  Brown.  Prod. 

Nov.  Holl.  v.  x.  188 Panicle  of  alternate,  linear,  fimple 

clufters.  Lower  flowers  in  pairs  ; upper  folitary.  Flower- 
ftalks  jointed.  Outer  valve  of  the  corolla  with  a (hort  awn. 
Native  of  Jamaica,  in  moift  meadows.  Swartz.  Gathered 
by  Mr.  R.  Brown  near  Port  Jackfon,  as  well  as  in  the 
tropical  part  of  New  Holland  ; by  Dr.  Rottler  at  Madras. 
A pale  upright  grafs,  with  the  habit  of  a Leerfia,  or  a 
Pafpalum.  Stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  fimple,  round, 
jointed,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  broadifli,  ftriated,  (lightly 
roughifh,  with  long  fmooth  (heaths.  Panicle  a fpan  long, 
eredt,  clofe,  with  hairy  ftalks.  Flowers  crowded,  turned 
one  way,  ovate,  acute,  hairy.  Corolla  included,  elliptical ; 
its  outer  valve  tipped,  as  Dr.  Swartz  and  Mr.  Brown  ob- 
ferve,  with  a (hort  rough  awn.  A purple  (lain,  like  a dark 
dot,  under  each  flower,  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  fpe- 
cific  name. 

3.  M.  lendigerum.  Panick  Millet-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  91. 
Schreb.  Gram.  v.  2.  14.  t.  23.  f.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1107. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.49.1.  65.  (Agrollis  auflralis ; Linn. 
Mant.  30.  A.  ventricofa;  Gouan.Hort.  39.  t.  1.  f.  2.  Knapp, 
t.  25.  Gramen  paniceum  ferotinum,  fpica  laxa  pyramidali ; 
Morif.  v.  3.  189.  n.  12.  Herb.  Bobart.) — Panicle  clofe, 
fomewhat  fpiked.  Corolla  awned,  fringed. — Native  of  fields 
in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  where  water  has  (lagnated  ; rather 
rare  in  England.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  on  the  fandy  fea- 
(hore  of  Afia  Minor.  It  is  annual,  and  flowers  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  fummer.  The  tufted  fibrous  roots  produce  many 
Jlems,  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  high.  Leaves  rough,  with 
(lightly  fwelling  (heaths,  and  long,  white,  torn  ftipulas. 
Panicle  pale,  eredl,  acute,  from  one  to  four  inches  long,  of 
innumerable  crowded  flowers  ; the  bafe  of  their  calyx  tumid, 
fmooth  and  polilhed.  The  permanent  hardened  corolla, 
which  invefts  the  feed,  makes  this  fpecies  more  certainly  a 
Milium,  than  an  Agroflis. 

4.  U.comprefum.  Compreffed  Millet-grafs.  Swartz.  Ind. 
Occ.  183.  Willd.  n.  4. — Spikes  two  or  three  together,  li- 
near, on  a very  long  ftalk.  Flowers  alternate,  clofe-preffed, 
awnlefs.  Stem  compreffed,  jointed  in  the  middle. — Com- 
mon in  barren,  rather  alpine  pa  (lures  in  Jamaica ; commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Swartz.  Roots  white,  thread-fhaped,  peren- 
nial. Stems  a foot  high,  or  more,  fmooth,  compreffed  quite 
flat,  with  a downy  joint  about  the  middle.  Leaves  long, 
linear,  fmooth,  finely  ftriated,  radical ; except  one  from  the 
joint  in  the  middle  of  the  Item,  which  is  broader,  with  a 
very  long  compreffed  (heath,  bearded  at  its  orifice.  F/ower- 
fla/is  from  four  to  eight,  from  the  (heath  of  the  ftem-leaf, 
about  a foot  long,  thread-fhaped,  fmooth,  each  bearing  a 
pair  of  terminal,  eredt,  linear,  flender  /pikes,  about  two 
inches  long,  fometimes  accompanied  by  a third  at  fcjme  dif- 
tance,  all  together  refembling  fome  of  the  genus  Panicum. 
The  common  flalk  of  each  is  zigzag  and  acutely  angular. 
Flowers  fmall,  elliptic-oblong.  Calyx  ribbed,  brovvnifh, 
minutely  fringed. 

5.  M.  digitatum.  Fingered  Millet-grafs.  Swartz.  Ind. 
Occ.  1 8 1 . Willd.  n.  j — Spikes  finger-like,  about  four 
together,  nearly  fefiile.  Florets  acute,  awnlefs,  clofe- 
preffed,  in  pairs,  diredled  one  way.  Leaves  with  carti- 
laginous ferratures. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Swartz  in  barren 


paftures,  in  the  fouth  of  Jamaica,  This  appears  to  be  dill 
more  akin  to  Panicum  than  the  laft,  having  fometimes  a 
minute  third  valve  to  its  calyx.  The  flem  is  a foot  high, 
fimple,  flender,  upright,  fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  fliort, 
ftriated,  with  compreffed  bearded  (heaths.  Spikes  terminal, 
flender,  fomewhat  fpreading,  two  inches  long,  purplifh. 
Flowers  in  pairs,  rather  unequal,  on  ferrated  ftalks. 

6.  M.  paniceum.  Panick-like  Millet-grafs.  Swartz.  Ind. 
Occ.  179.  Willd.  n.  6.  — Spikes  rather  finger-like,  alter- 
nate, fpreading,  thread  (haped.  Flowers  triangular,  awn- 
lefs, (talked,  in  pairs,  turned  one  way. — In  dry  fandy 
ground,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Jamaica.  Swartz.  Stem  a 
foot  high,  fimple,  flender,  eredl,  roundifh,  fmooth.  Leaves 
linear,  fmooth  ; their  (heaths  hairy  at  the  orifice.  Spikes 
three  or  four,  flender,  alternate,  but  near  together,  at  the 
top  of  a long  flender  ftalk,  fpreading.  Flowers  minute. 
Glumes  of  the  calyx  fomewhat  fringed  ; the  outer  one  con- 
vex ; the  inner  flat.  Corolla  the  fliape  and  fize  of  the  calyx, 
fmooth,  brown  and  (hining,  finally  blacki(h,  containing  the 
very  fmall  feed. 

7.  M.  effufum.  Spreading  Millet-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
90.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  4.  t.  12.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1106.  Knapp, 
t.  19.  Willd.  n,  7.  (Gramen  miliaceum  ; Ger.  em.  6.) — 
Flowers  loofely  panicled,  awnlefs.  Glumes  elliptical,  point- 
lefs,  (heaths  of  the  leaves  fmooth. — Native  of  fhady  groves, 
where  the  ground  is  rather  moift,  throughout  Europe, 
flowering  in  June  or  July.  Root  creeping,  perennial.  Stems 
eredl,  two  or  three  feet  high,  leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  light 
green,  broad,  flat,  roughifh  at  the  edges  ; their  (heaths , 
fmooth  and  naked,  crowned  by  an  oblong  membranous 

Jlipula.  Panicle  eredl,  lax  and  widely  fpreading,  compofed 
ot  feveral  alternate  fafcicles  of  varioufly  branched  capillary 
flower-ltalks.  Flowers  folitary,  pale  whitilh-green,  ellip- 
tical, rather  acute,  but  not  pointed  ; their  calyx-glumes  even, 
finely  ribbed,  generally  quite  fmooth,  fometimes  minutely 
roughifti,  never  hairy  nor  fringed.  Corolla  at  length  horny, 
quite  fmooth  and  finely  poli(hed. 

8.  M.  confertum.  Clofe  Millet-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
ed.  1.  61.  ed  2.  90.  Willd.  n.  8.  (Gramen  paniculatum 
alpinum  latifolium,  panicula  miliacea  fparfa ; Scheuehz, 
Agroft.  134.)  — Flowers  clofely  panicled,  awnlefs.  Glumes 
elliptical,  pointlefs.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  fmooth.—  Native 
of  Switzerland.  Plaller  afferts  under  his  n.  152?.  Hift. 
v.  2.  243,  that  this  proved,  on  an  infpedlion  of  Scheuchzer’s 
fpecimen,  a mere  variety  of  the  laft.  We  know  it  not. 

9.  M.  arundinuceum.  Reed-like  Millet-grafs.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  45.  FI.  Gnec.  t.  66.  (Agroftis 
miliacea;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  91.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  363.)  — 
Flowers  loofely  panicled.  Corolla  awned,  fmooth.  Calyx 
taper-pointed.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  fmooth.  Stipula  very 
(hort,  abrupt. — Native  of  Siberia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Zante, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  The  modern  inhabitants 
of  Zante  call  it  y^r,\c/.^n.  The  root  is  perennial,  tutted,  with 
tortuous,  downy,  ftrong  fibres.  Stems  numerous,  two  feet 
high,  round,  fmooth,  mod  knotty  in  their  lower  part. 
Leaves  fpreading,  acute,  roughifh,  with  clofe  fmooth  (heaths. 
Panicle  rather  turned  to  one  fide,  flender,  conftrudled  much 
like  that  of  M.  ejfufum,  but  the  flowers  are  only  half  as  large, 
with  ovate,  tumid,  long-pointed  calyx-glumes,  often  reddifh. 
Corolla  ovate,  the  outer  valve  tipped  with  a rough  awn, 
twice  its  own  length.  Seed  coated  with  the  hardened 
corolla,  which  makes  the  plant  a true  Milium,  its  refem- 
blance  to  Agroflis  Spica-venti,  hinted  by  Linnaeus,  chiefly 
regarding  its  firft  afpedl,  and  difappearing  on  a clofe  exa- 
mination. 

10.  M.  angulofum.  Little  Angular-hulked  Millet-grafs. — 
Flowers  clofely  panicled,  avrnlefs.  Glumes  ovate,  acute, 

ftronp-lv 
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ii.  M.  fetofum.  Briftly-hullced  Millet-grafs— Flowers 
<lofely  panicled,  pointed,  awnlefs.  Calyx  fringed  with  long 


■ftrongly  ribhed  and  furrowed.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  hairy.  Corolla  long-awned,  hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  frnooth 

Gathered  in  the  Sandwich  iflands,  by  Archibald  Menzies,  (heaths — Sent  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  from  Lancafter 

efq.  This  has  the  habit  of  the  three  preceding,  but  is  dillin-  in  Pennfylvania.  Th tjlem  is  flender,  leafy,  frnooth.  Leaves 
gui'fhed  by  the  hairinefs  of  the  backs  of  the  /eaves,  and  of  lanceolate,  flat,  taper-pointed,  half  an  inch  broad.  Flowers 
their  (heaths.  The  joints  of  the  Jlem  are  denfely  bearded,  the  fize  of  the  lait,  four  or  five,  in  a flender,  eredt,  per- 
P anicle  rather  clofe,  at  lead  in  the  dried  fpecimen,  drooping,  fe&ly  Ample  clujler,  with  finely  downy  flalks.  Calyx  many- 
Flowers  fmaller  than  even  thofe  of  M.  arundinaeeum,  their  ribbed,  green.  Corolla  at  length  brown,  clothed  with  a 
glumes  ftrongly  ribbed,  bluntly  pointed,  deftitute  of  awns,  few  fine  hairs,  and  not  much  polifhed,  bearing  a long  rough 

and  of  all  hairinefs.  awn. 

1 6.  M.  tarulefcens.  Blueifh  Millet-grafs.  Desfont.  At- 
lant.  v.  i.  66.  t.  12.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grcec.  Sibth. 
v.  1.  4j. — Panicle  fpreading.  Calyx  ovate,  taper-pointed. 
Corolla  frnooth,  with  a flight  awn  fhorter  than  the  calyx. 

Sheaths  of  the  leaves  frnooth.  Stipula  elongated,  jagged. . 

Gathered  by  Desfontaines  in  the  fiffures  of  rocks  on  mount 
Atlas,  and  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  abundantly  in  the  Greek  ifles. 
— This  has  nearly  the  appearance  of  M.  paradaxum,  efpecially 
the  panicle,  but  the  leaves  are  more  narrow  and  glaucous,  the 
corolla  fmaller,  with  only  afhort  decidiTous  awn, 

17.  M.  villofum.  Shaggy-flow'ered  Millet-grafs.  Swartz. 
Prodr.  24.  Obf.  383.  Willd.  n.  11.  (Andropogon  in- 
fulare ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1480.  (Gramen  avenaceum,  pani- 
cula  minus  fparfa,  glumis  alba  fericea  lanugine  obdudis  j 
Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  43.  t.  14.  f.  2.) — Panicle  (lightly  fpread- 
ing, awnlefs.  Calyx  clothed  with  long  hairs.  Sheaths  of 
the  leaves  frnooth. — Native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Brazils.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  roughifh.  Panicle  of  very  numerous 
angular  branches.  Flowers  about  half  the  fize  of  the  lall, 
remarkable  for  the  long  filky  Lairs  that  clothe  the  calyx. 
Awns  none.  This  fpccies  feems  rather  to  belong  to  the 
genus  Saccharum.  We  know  nothing  of  its  corolla. 

18.  M.  ramofum.  Branching  Millet-grafs.  Retz.  Obf. 

‘ fafe.  6.  22.  Willd.  n.  12. — Stem  branched,  comprefled, 

decumbent.  Flowers  clofely  panicled,  hairy,  ufually  in 
pairs.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  frnooth. — Native  of  the  Fall 
Indies.  Stems  leafy,  downy  at  the  joints.  Leaves  linear, 
narrow,  quite  frnooth  as  well  as  their  fheaths.  Panicles 
feveral,  on  long  flalks,  from  the  (heaths  of  the  upper  leaves, 
each  a fpan  long,  clofe,  Amply  branched.  Flower-Jlalks 
thickened  and  fringed  at  the  top,  with  a black  ring  under 
each  flower.  Calyx  lanceolate,  hairy.  Corolla  (mooth,  po- 
lifhed,  hard,  the  outer  valve  with  a rigid  point  (horter  than 
the  calyx.  Stigmas  long,  feathery,  brown.  The  nature  of 
the  corolla  being  confidered,  the  doubts  of  the  accurate  Ret- 
zius,  whether  this  grafs  (hould  be  reckoned  a Milium  or 
Agrojlis,  vanifh. 

Milium  Arundinaceum,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  call 
the  lachrymse  Jobi,  or  Job’s  tears. 

Milium  Indicum , a name  by  which  fome  authors  call’ the 
maize,  or  Indian  wheat. 

MILK,  in  Rural  Economy , and  Animal  Chemijlry , is  a 
white  opaque  fluid,  fecreted  by  a certain  organ  exitting  in 
all  la&iferous  animals.  This  fecreting  apparatus  is  differ- 
ently fituated  in  different  animals.  In  women  it  is  placed 
in  the  anterior  part  ot  the  breaff  : in  the  cow,  the  mare, 
the  ewe,  and  fome  others,  it  is  fituated  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  While  in  the  fow,  the  bitch,  and  feveral 
other  quadrupeds,  it  is  arranged  through  the  whole  courle  of 
the  abdomen.  The  glandular  fub fiance  which  conllitutes 
this  organ  is  called  the  mamma  : that  projecting  portion 
of  the  mamma,  from,  whence  the  milk  iffues,  being  called 
the  papilla,  or  nipple.  The  marr.mte  are  more  or  lefs  in 
number  in  different  animals,  according  to  their  number  of 
young,  fome  having  as  many  as  ten,  others  hut  one.  In’ 
the  human  fubject  the  mammae  are  two,  each  having  one 
nipple.  In  the  cow  but  one  mamma,  with  four  nipples. 
This  organ  in  all  animals  appears  deflined  to  furniflt  their 
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hairs.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  hairy.— Gathered  in  the  Sand- 
wich iflands,  likewile  by  Mr.  Menzies.  Root  of  ftrong 
frnooth  fibres,  probably  annual.  Stem  branched,  a foot  or 
more  in  height,  with  numerous  joints,  under  each.of  which 
it  is  rough  and  hairy.  Leaves  and  their  (heaths  very  hairy, 
light  green.  Panicle  much  like  the  laft,  but  (horter. 
Glumes  of  the  calyx  ftrongly  furrowed,  with  a (liort  but 
flout  point,  fcarcely  amounting  to  an  awn  ; they  are  re- 
markably fringed,  with  a 'few  fine  long  fpreading  hairs,  at 
each  fide.  Corolla  elliptical,  awnlefs,  very  frnooth,  fmaller 
than  the  calyx. 

12.  M.  tencHum.  Small  Tumid  Millet-grafs.  Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  3"  37.  t.  274.  f I- — Panicle  ovate,  denfe,  awnlefs. 
Calyx-glumes  inflated,  almoft  hemifpherical,  very  frnooth. 
Sheaths  of  the  leaves  fwelling,  ribbed,  frnooth.— Ga- 
thered m fandy  ground  in  Spam  by  the  late  Abbe  Ca- 
vanilles,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  a fpecimen.  This  is 
a little  annual  vernal  grafs,  in  habit,  fize  and  colour  like 
Aira  caryopbyllea,  along  with  which  it  grows.  The  Jlems 
branch  from  the  bottom,  and  are  clothed  with  a few  (hort, 
narrow,  involute  leaves,  with  long,  inflated,  ribbed,  purplifh, 
frnooth  (heaths.  The  upper  part  of  each  branch  is  naked, 
round,  frnooth,  rigid,  purple,  bearing  an  ovate,  denfe,  glit- 
tering panicle,  an  inch  long.  Glumes  of  the  calyx  1 ugofe  at 
the  keel,  ovate,  almoft  hemifpherical,  concave,  encloling  the 
much  fmaller  corolla,  which  latter  we  have  not  feen  in  an 
advanced  (late,  fo  as  to  judge  of  the  generic  charader. 
The  afped  of  the  glumes  of  the  calyx  is  that  of  a Brrza. 

13.  M .globofum.  Globofe  Millet-grafs.  Thunb.  Jap.  49. 
Willd.  n.  9. — Panicle  fpreading,  awnlefs ; its  partial  flalks 
annulated.  Calyx-glumes  ovate,  obtufe.  Sheaths  of  the 
leaves  fringed.  — Gathered  by  1 hunberg  in  Japan.  Stem 
Ample,  erect,  a foot  high  or  more.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
ftriated,  rough,  bordered,  fpreading,  hardiy  a finger’s  length  ; 
their  (heaths  fringed  at  the  edges  and  orifice.  Panicle  fome- 
what  ovate,  fpreading  ; its  flalks  capillary,  zigzag,  marked 
with  a yellow  ring  near  the  top.  Calyx  ovate,  obtufe,  awn- 
lefs, frnooth,  brownilh-green.  Thunb. 

14.  M.  paradoxum.  Black-feeded  Millet-grafs.  Linn. 
Sp-  PI-  90.  Scop.  Carn.  t.  1.  Schreb.  Gram.  v.  2.  50. 
t.  28.  f.  2.  Holt.  Gram.  Auftr.  v.  3.  16.  t.  23.  Willd. 

n.  !Q, Panicle  fpreading.  Calyx  ovate,  taper-pointed, 

ribbed.  Corolla  long-awned,  frnooth.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves 
frnooth.  Stipula  elongated,  acute. — Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Fiance,  and  of  Camiola.  A tall,  (lender,  reed-like  grafs, 
with  narrow,  frnooth,  rather  glaucous,  taper-pointed  leaves , 
whofc  fhea  hs  are  clofe  and  frnooth,  and  their  Jlipula  long, 
white,  thin,  membranous,  acute,  torn  at  the  point.  Ranicle 
with  folitary,  fpreading,  (lender,  compound  branches.  Flowers 
very  large  in  proportion  to  all  the  foregoing,  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Calyx-glumes  purplifh,  ovate,  concave, 
keeled  and  ribbed,  with  a long  membranous  point.  Corolla 
half  the  length  of  the  calyx,  finally  becoming  black  hard 
and  polifhed,  its  outer  valve  tipped  wi'h  a long  rough  awn. 

15.  M.  racemojum.  Raeemofe  Millet-grafs.  — Flowers  in 
a fur. ole  upright  duller.  Calyx  elliptical,  acute,  ribbed. 
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y6ung  with  nourifhment,  till  their  own  digeftive  organs 
are  capable  of  performing  their  fun&ions.  Hence  we  tind 
the  period  of  la&ation  in  animals  to  commence  when  they 
bring  forth  their  young.  This  (hews  a ftrong  conne&ion 
between  the  fecretion  of  milk,  and  the  uterine  action.  All 
this  may  ealily  take  place  from  the  great  conneftion  be- 
tween thofe  branches  of  nerves  which  are  bellowed  upon 
the  mammee  and  the  uterus. 

At  the  age  of  puberty,  the  fame  nervous  connexion 
which  may  induce  the  uterine  a&ion,  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  alfo  bellowed  upon  the  mammte,  caufing  them  to  be 
enlarged.  During  pregnancy,  the  nervous  influence  which 
is  expended  in  forming  the  fecretions  for  the  growth  of  the 
foetus,  is,  after  delivery,  transferred  to  the  mammie  to  pro- 
duce la&ation.  Since  fecretion  is  dependent  upon  nervous 
influence,  all  fubllances  moderately  ftimulating  mull  faci- 
litate the  formation  of  milk.  Some  have  fuppofed  that 
the  mammary  artery  is  too  fmall  to  furnilh  the  quantity  of 
milk  which  is  furnilhed  during  ladlation,  and  have  thought 
that  the  chyle  has  been  the  principal  fource  of  this  fluid. 
Fouicroy  is  of  opinion,  that  the  more  fubftantial  part  of  milk 
only  is  fecreted  from  the  blood,  and  that  the  aqueous  part 
is  furnilhed  from  the  lymphatic  veffeis.  What  renders  this 
idea  plaufible  is,  the  very  different  Hates  in  which  we  find 
cows’  milk  from  different  kinds  of  food. 

Milk,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  its  products,  are  of  fuch 
importance  in  dornellic  economy,  as  to  render  all  the  im- 
provements in  its  production  and  management  particularly 
valuable.  Since  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  the  moll  abundant 
and  in  general  ufe,  we  fhall  coniine  the  analyfis  of  this  fub- 
ftarice  to  cows’  milk. 

Milk,  when  drawn  from  the  cow,  is  of  a yellowilh-white 
colour,  and  is  the  moll  yellow  in  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod of  laClation.  The  vifcidity  of  milk  is  fomething  greater 
than  that  of  water.  In  this  Hate  it  has  a peculiar  but 
pleafant  odour,  which  becomes  lefs  by  expofure  to  the  air, 
but  returns  when  expofed  to  heat.  Its  tafle  is  peculiar, 
rather  agreeable,  and  fomewhat  faccharine.  This,  however, 
varies  in  different  animals,  and  in  the  fame  animal,  from  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food.  Cabbage  and  turnips,  when  eaten  by 
cows,  give  each  their  peculiar  flavour  to  milk  ; and  if  they 
eat  the  fmallefl  quantity  of  wild  garlic,  the  milk  and  but- 
ter become  perceptibly  flavoured  with  its  peculiar  odour. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  milk,  on  the  average,  is  about 
1.035,  water  being  X.  According  to  Briffon,  whofe  au- 
thority on  this  phyfical  property  of  bodies  Hands  high,  the 
following  are  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  milk  of  different 
animals. 


W'omen’s  milk 

- 

- 1.0203 

Cows’ 

- 

- 10324 

Goats’  - 

- 

- 1.0341 

Mares’ 

- 

ro 

O 

• 

Affes’ 

- 

Ewes’  - 

- 

- 1.0409 

The  fpecifie  gravity  of  cows’,  milk  varies  from  feveral 
taules.  It  is  greatefl  at  the  beginning  of  delation.  It 
is  the  leaH  when  the  milk  appears  the  thinneft,  or  when  it 
is  the  moH  aciuoous.  Cows  feeding  on  grains,  which  is  the 
cafe  frequently  in  large  towns,  give  poor  nulic,  of  little 
fpecific  gravity. 

When  milk,  is  expofed,  in  a cold  fituation  more  efpe- 
cially,  it  foon  becomes  covered  with  a fubllance,  of  greater 
vifcidity  than  the  milk,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  having  an 
un&uous  feel.  This  is  called  cream.  The  quantity  of  this 
ftratum  bears  different  proportions  to  the  milk  under  differ- 
ent circumftancee.  The  milk  now  lofes  fome  of  its  vifcidity, 


and  becomes  of  a bluer  colour.  In  this  Hate  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  fleimmed  milk.  See  Dairying. 

When  milk  is  expofed  to  heat,  it  firH  fwells,  and  boils,  it 
is  faid,  at  the  temperature  1990  of  Fahrenheit.  The  furface 
foon  becomes  covered  with  a pellicle,  which,  if  removed, 
is  foon  iucceeded  by  another.  This  effedt  would  take 
place  till  the  refiduum  would  become  of  an  aqueous  ap- 
pearance, and  incapable  of  furnilhing  any  pellicle.  This 
fubllance  formed  on  the  furface,  is  found  no  longer  to  pof- 
fefs  the  properties  of  milk,  but  is  a peculiar  fubllance 
called  cafeous  matter,  and  is  the  fame  which  conHitutes  the 
folid  matter  called  cheefe. 

When  milk  is  very  (lowly  evaporated  it  forms  a kind  of 
thick  extradl  of  milk,  which  is  caljed  fratichipane.  This 
being  mixed  with  fugar,  almonds,  and  orange  flowers,  conlti- 
tutes  a fort  of  fweetmeat  or  cuHard. 

When  milk  is  dillilled,  a liquor  comes  over  which  has  the 
odour  of  milk,  but  does  not  poffefs  any  other  of  its  pro- 
perties. It  foon  becomes  putrid,  depoliting  white  flakes. 
If  the  heat  be  raifed  and  continued,  the  thick  part  of  the 
milk  undergoes  the  deltrudlive  dillillaticn.  Empyreumatic 
oil,  zoonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  are  formed,  with  the  dif- 
engagement  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  After  the  pro- 
cels,  a voluminous  coal  is  found  in  the  Hill. 

"When  milk  lias  been  expofed  for  feveral  days  in  a tem- 
perature from  6o°  to  70°,  it  becomes  a thick  coagulum,  fo 
folid  as  not  to  be  capable  of  pouring.  During  this  change 
it  is  found  that  an  acid  has  been  formed  which  lias  fepa- 
rated  the  milk  into  two  portions,  the  one  the  coagulable 
part,  called  curd,  or  caleous  matter  ; the  other  the  ferous 
part,  called  whey.  This  change  is  alfo  effedled  by  other 
acids  and  by  alcohol.  The  mineral  acids  are  not  proper 
for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  they  re-dilfolve  the  curd.  Hence 
the  vegetable  acids  are  faid  to  produce  more  curd  than  the 
mineral  acids.  The  fubHance  generally  employed  by  cheefe- 
makers  to  feparace  the  curd,  is  a fmall  portion  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  Homach  of  the  caif,  which  is  falted,  dried,  and 
kept  fur  that  purpofe. 

By  a particular  management  milk  may  be  made  to  un- 
dergo the  vinous  fermentation,  by  which  a quantity  of 
alcohol  is  formed.  It  will  be  eafy  to  infer,  howrever,  that 
this  change  is  occafioned  by  the  faccharine  matter  which 
it  contains. 

The  Tartars  have  long  been  in  the  pradlice  of  making  a 
vinous  liquor,  from  which  they  diddled  a fpecies  of  brandy. 
Tliis  they  procure  from  mares’  milk,  which  is  known  to 
contain  more  fugar  than  that  of  the  cow.  By  expoling 
it  in  large  open  veffeis,  the  fermentation  takes  place.  The 
rnafs  bqjng  large,  no  doubt  contributes  to  this  change.  A 
quantity  both  of  the  lattic  and  acetic  acids  are  formed  at 
the  fame  time,  which  are  feparated  from  the  vinous  fpirit 
by  repeated  dillillations.  The  curdy  or  cafeous  part  of  milk 
above  alluded  to,  is  prefled  into  molds  for  cheefe.  (See 
Dairying  and  Cheese.)  Although  acids  feparate  the 
curd  when  added  in  fmall  quantity,  yet  when  in  confiderable 
quantity,  the  curd  becomes  re-diffolved.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  dilute  vegetable  acids  feparate  the  curd  without  rc- 
diffolving  it,  while  thefe  acids,  concentrated,  diffolve  the 
fame.  The  curd  is,  on  the  contrary,  eafily  diffolved  by  the 
dilute  mineral  acids,  but  not  by  thefe  acids  in  their  concen- 
trated Hate. 

Many  other  fubHances  coagulate  milk,  fuch  as  alcohol,, 
moiaffes,  gelatine,  and  all  altringent  vegetables.  The 
effetl  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  affinity  of  the  coagu- 
lating fubllance  to  water,  the  curd,  which  is  principally 
albumen,  having  very  little  affinity  for  the  fame.  The 
alkalies  diffolve  curd  with  great  facility,  owing  to  their  great 
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affinity  for  that  fubflance.  If  ammonia  be  added  to  milk 
which  has  curdled,  it  will  reftore  it  to  the  appearance  of 
milk,  by  dilfolving  the  curd.  Lime  has  alfo  the  power  of 
diffolving  curd.  If  quick-lime  be  boiled  with  curd  into 
the  form  of  pulp,  it  forms  a mod  powerful  cement.  A 
fimilar  property  may  perhaps  belong  to  barytes  and  ftron- 
tian. 

When  curd  i3  freed  from  cream,  kneaded,  and  preffed  to 
expel  the  liquid  matter,  it  becomes  very  hard  with  time, 
affumes  a degree  of  tranfparency,  and  poffeffes  many  of  the 
properties  of  dried  coagulated  albumen.  Expofed  to  heat, 
it  foftens  and  becomes  glutinous.  The  heat  being  conti- 
nued, it  becomes  brown,  exhales  fumes,  which  contain  am- 
monia ; and  laftly,  inflames,  leaving  a denfe  coal  behind. 

The  dried  curd  does  not  change  by  expofure  to  the  air, 
but  if  it  contains  moiflure,  it  foon  putrifies,  giving  a dif- 
agreeable  fetid  odour.  This  change  would  take  p'ace  in 
cheefe,  if  it  were  not  for  muriat  of  foda,  which  alfo  adds  as 
a feafoning.  It  is  likely  that  certain  proportions  of  nitre, 
muriat  of  foda,  and  fugar,  would  make  an  agreeable  fea- 
foning for  cheefe,  and  would  be  a better  prefervative  than 
fait  alone. 

It  curd  remains  in  cold  water  for  a length  of  time,  its 
properties  become  changed  ; it  becomes  fat,  undiuous,  and 
i’oft,  having,  at  the  fame  time,  a fetid  fmell.  It  is,  doubt- 
lefs,  to  a certain  degree  of  this  change  that  we  may  attri- 
bute what  is  called  the  ripening  of  cheefes,  by  laying  them 
in  a damp  place,  and  turning  them  from  time  to  time.  The 
cheefes  abforh  a quantity  of  water,  and  gain  much  weight. 
Their  bulk  is  increafed,  and  the  interior  is  much  altered, 
and  is  faid  to  be  ripe  or  mellow.  Inftead  of  allowing  the 
cheefe  to  abforb  water,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  epicures 
to  fat  urate  it  with  port  wine,  or  ftrong  ale. 

The  white  colour  of  milk,  after  the  cream  has  been  fepa- 
rated,  is  owing  to  the  curd.  This  fubflance,  in  numerous 
minute  particles  in  a ftatcof  coagulation,  conftitutes  its  white 
opaque  appearance,  fince  the  whey,  after  the  laft  portions  of 
curd  and  cream  have  been  feparated,  becomes  tranfparent 
and  limpid. 

The  clear  liquor  laft  mentioned  is  what  we  (hall  now 
examine  under  the  name  of  whey,  or  the  ferum  of  milk.  It 
differs  from  the  whey  of  dairies,  fince  the  latter  always  con- 
tains a portion  of  oily  matter,  as  well  as  fome  unfeparated 
curd.  To  get  the  ferum  or  whey  fufficiently  pure  for  chemi- 
cal examination,  a fmall  quantity  of  frefli  membrane  of  the 
calf’s  flomach  mull  be  employed  to  coagulate  the  milk.  This 
will  be  more  effectually  done  by  boiling  them  together  till 
the  change  takes  place.  Previous,  however,  to  this,  the 
milk  mult  be  perfedly  freed  from  its  cream,  by.  placing 
it  in  a cool  lituation,  and  Humming  it  frequently.  When 
the  curd  is  feparated,  firft  ffrain  it  through  a coarfe  cloth ; 
afterwards  filter  it  through  unfized  writing  paper. 

In  this  Hate  the  whey  is  limpid,  and  of  a greenilh-yel- 
]ow  colour.  It  has  a peculiar  fweetilh  fmell  when  hot,  which 
it  lofes  on  cooling.  Its  tafte  is  rather  fweet,.  and  not  dif- 
agreeable.  When  expofed  to  a boiling  heat,  a whitifh  feum 
rifes  to  the  furface,  the  liquid  becoming  rather  turbid.  If 
it  be  boiled  a little  while,  and  then  fet  to  cool,  that  which 
rendered  it  turbid  falls,  leaving  the  liquor  clear,  and  almoft 
as  colourlefs  as  water.  This  refiduum  laft  named,  is  a fmall 
portion  of  curd  which  remained  in  the  whey.  The  clear  li- 
quor thus  obtained  is  of  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  milk,  be- 
ing i. 019}.  By  flow  evaporation,  it  affords  cryftals  of  a 
fubflance  much  refembling  fugar,  but  much  lefs  foluble. 
This  lias  been  called  fugar  of  milk.  Near  the  end  of  the 
evaporation,  cryftals  of  the  muriats  of  potalh  and  foda  are 
depofited,  and  fome  phqfphat  of  lime. 


The  circumftance  of  muriat  of  potafli  being  afforded  in 
this  analyfts,  is  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  milk  is 
not  wholly  fecreted  from  the  blood,  fince  potafli  is  never 
found  in  that  fluid.  The  fugar  of  milk  is  in  the  form 
of  cryftals  of  a brown-yellow  colour.  Thefe,  when  purified 
by  feveral  fucceflive  folutions  and  evaporations,  become 
white,  of  a prifmatic  fliape,  or  rather  parallelopipedons. 

This  fubflance  is  foluble  in  about  four  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  twelve  of  cold.  It  is  manufa&ured  and  fold  in 
Switzerland,  under  the  name  of  falter  fugar  of  milk. 

When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  with  a view  to  obtain  oxalic 
acid,  a fmaller  portion  of  this  acid  is  obtained  than  from  the 
fame  weight  of  fugar.  Scheele,  however,  who  firft  made 
this  experiment,  found  that  a quantity  of  white  powder  wa3 
feparated,  which  he  found  to  be  a peculiar  acid,  and  which 
he  denominated  the  acid  of  fugar  of  milk.  This  has  been 
altered  into  Sac/adic  acid , which  fee.  Fourcroy  found  that 
the  fame  acid  was  afforded  by  treating  gum  arabic  with  ni- 
tric acid.  On  this  account  he  called  it  the  mucous  acid.  It 
was  from  this  latter  faft  that  this  fagacious  chemift  inferred 
that  fugar  of  milk  was  a fubflance  of  a middle  nature  be- 
tween gum  and  fugar.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Deyeux  and 
Parmentier,  that  fugar  of  milk  coniifts  of  fu^ar  combined 
with  the  faclaftic  acid. 

The  mother  water,  from  which  the  fugar  of  milk  is  ob- 
tained, is  of  a brown  colour,  and  of  a thick  gluey  confidence* 
which,  on  cooling,  affumes  the  appearance  of  animal  jelly. 
If  this  be  diluted  and  flovvly  evaporated  a fecond  time,  an 
additional  quantity  of  the  muriat  of  potafh  is  feparated  in 
cryftals,  and  alfo  of  phofphats  of  foda  and  lime.  The  pre- 
fence of  phofphat  of  lime  in  the  ferum  of  milk,  may  be  de- 
tefted  both  by  precipitating  its  acid  and  its  bafe.  If  oxa- 
lat  of  ammonia  be  poured  into  the  clear  whey,  a preci- 
pitate of  oxalat  of  lime  is  formed.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  nitrat  of  lead  or  nitrat  of  mercury  is  employed  as  a 
teft,  the  phofphats  of  lead  and  mercury  are  precipitated. 
The  great  quantity  of  phofphat  of  lime  in  milk,  in  order  to 
fupply  oxifying  matter,  fo  effential  to  young  animals,  is  "ft 
remarkable  provifion  of  nature. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  whey  chiefly  confifts  of  gela- 
tine. If  when  whey  has  been  evaporated  to  the  confiftency 
cf  fyrnp,  a quantity  of  alcohol  be  poured  upon  it,  a flaky 
precipitate  is  formed,  confiding  of  gelatine  and  fugar  of 
milk.  The  gelatine  may  be  feparated  by  tannin.  Thus  we 
fee  that  whey  confifts  of  fugar  of  milk,  gelatine,  muriats  of 
potafh  and  foda,  and  phofphats  of  lime  and  foda,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  water.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  whey 
contains  fulphat  of  potafli,  and  the  phofpiiats  of  iron  and 
magnefia. 

Whey  is  exceedingly  liable  to  turn  four.  The  acid  which 
informed,  was  thought  by  Scheele  to  be  what  he  termed  the 
la£tic  acid  ; the  fame  which  is  formed  when  milk  coagulates 
fpontaneoufly.  It  is,  however,  now  found  to  be  the  acetic 
acid,  arifing  from  the  acetous  fermentation  which  has  fuc- 
ceeded  the  vinous ; the  latter  being  induced  by  the  fac- 
charine  matter  which  the  milk  contains. 

Having  given  the  analyfis  of  milk  deprived  of  cream,  or 
the  oily  part,  we  (hall  now  give  fome  account  of  the  latter, 
which  is  alfo  denominated  the  butyraceous  part  of  milk. 

Cream,  the  mode  of  feparating  which  we  have  already 
given,  gradually  thickens  by  expofure  to  the  air,  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  a fofc  unftuous  folid,  called  cream  cheefe. 
When  cream  is  expofed  to  its  boiling  heat,  and  oil  foon  ap- 
pears upon  its  furface,  the  reft  of  the  cream  confifts  of 
cafeous  matter  and  whey.  This  oil,  by  the  operation  of 
churning,  is  converted  into  a folid  fatty  fubflance,  fo  well 
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known  under  the  name  of  butter.  See  Butter  and  Dairy- 
ing. 

If  milk,  when  newly  taken  from  the  cow,  be  agitated  for 
fome  time,  the  oily  matter  becomes  concrete,  and  is  dif- 
perfed  through  the  fluid  in  fmall  grains.  Thefe  being  collect- 
ed, conftitute  butter.  It  was  formerly  thought,  that  the 
agitation  of  the  milk  merely  collected  and  preffed  the 
fmall  particles  of  butter  together.  It  is  now  believed  that 
•the  butter  does  not  exift  ready  formed  in  the  milk,  but  in  a 
ftate  of  oil,  which  requires  to  combine  with  oxygen  before 
it  can  become  hard.  This  idea  is  rendered  plaufible  by  fe- 
deral circumftances.  The  more  acid  the  cream  has  become 
before  churning,  the  fooner  butter  is  formed.  It  has  alfo 
been  ascertained,  that  the  prefence  of  frefh  atmofpheric  air 
facilitates  the  formation  of  butter.,  The  frequent  inftances 
which  occur  in  pra&ice,  of  not  getting  butter  at  any  rate, 
may  doubtlefsbe  traced  to  the  want  of  a fupply  of  oxygen. 
This  may  be  a hint  of  fome  importance  in  the  management  of 
large  dairies. 

When  butter  has  been  obtained  from  cream,  the  liquid 
remaining  confifts  of  milk,  containing  minute  particles  of 
butter.  If  cream  has  been  kept  till  it  {hall  have  become  four, 
the  curd  becomes  precipitated.  In  this  cafe  it  becomes  of 
a thicker  confiilence.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  but- 
ter-milk. 

Butter,  prepared  as  above,  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and 
more  yellow  as  the  cream  has  been  kept  longer.  Its  tafle  is 
very  unlike  any  other  fatty  fubftance,  and  extremely 
agreeable.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  cafe,  iince 
its  flavour  is  fometimes  altered  by  the  food  of  the  cow. 
When  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  air  for  a certain  time,  it  ac- 
quires a rancid  tafte.  its  flavour  fometimes  becomes  changed, 
and  rendered  difagreeable,  by  a portion  of  the  butter-milk 
which  has  not  been  walked  out  of  it. 

Butter,  when  newly  made,  fufes  in  about  990  of  Fahren- 
heit. Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  .96,  water  being  1.  When 
it  is  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  in  a glafs  tube,  a 
portion  of  curd  and  whey  is  feparated  from  it.  By  this 
procefs  the  butter  becomes  almoii  tranfparent;  but  it  will 
be  found  to  have  loft  much  of  its  agreeable  tafte.  Hence 
it  would  feem,  that  its  flavour  either  depends  upon  the  fmall 
portion  of  ferum  and  curd,  which  is  always  a conftituent  of 
butter,  or  that  its  aroma  is  expelled  by  the  heat.  Butter  is 
not  changed  by  a heat  which  merely  fufes  it. 

When  butter  is  diftilled  from  a fmall  glafs  retort,  fome 
drops  of  water  firft  appear,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  but- 
ter comes  over.  This  is  accompanied  by  a difagreeable 
fmel1,  and  an  inflammable  gas.  A fmall  quantity  of  coaly 
matter  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  which  contains 
phofphat  of  lime.  By  repeated  diftillation,  the  oily  fub- 
ftance which  comes  over  becomes  lighter  and  more  volatile. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  feparation  of  carbon.  If  the 
retort  be  large,  the  oxygen,  being  more  abundant,  caufes 
the  formation  of  more  water  with  the  hydrogen  from  the 
butter.  Another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  and  a portion  of 
carbon  combine  with  the  oxygen,  forming  febacic  acid. 

Butter  combines  with  mod  of  the  fubftances  which  com- 
bine with  fat,  fuch  as  fuiphur,  phofphorus,  the  alkalies,  and 
feveral  metallic  oxyds. 

By  collecting  the  d fferent  parts  which  have  been  given, 
we  {hall  find  the  conftituents  of  cows’  milk  as  follows  : curd  ; 
ferum  or  whey,  which  confifts  of  water;  gelatine;  fugar 
of  milk,  or  mucaceous  faccharine  matter ; muriats  of  foda 
and  potafh  ; fulphat  of  potafti,  and  the  phofphats  of  lime  ; 
magnefia  and  iron  ; butter,  confiding  of  an  oxygenated  oil, 
combined  with  a little  ferum  and  cafeous  matter. 

Io  cafes  where  the  milk  of  animals  is  taken  away  periodt- 
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cally"  by  milking,  as  in  the  cow,  the  fupply  is  continuedf 
and  hence  the  great  value  of  that  animal,  in  particular,  t'o 
man,  who  is  indebted  to  her  for  three  of  the  molt  ufeful  ar- 
ticles of  food,  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe.  But  in  refpe&  to 
the  quality  of  milk,  it  differs  confiderably  in  different  cir- 
cumftances and  fituations,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  cows  are  fed  and  managed.  In  order  to  have  an  abun- 
dant fupply,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  conftant 
plentiful  feeding  of  the  animals  with  rich  luxuriant  green 
food  of  different  forts,  given  in  a proper  varied  manner,  as 
well  as  other  kinds  of  food.  In  comparing  the  qualities  of 
the  milk  of  different  cows,  the  time  in  which  they  have 
been  in  milk  (hould  be  fully  confidered,  as  the  milk,  foon  af- 
ter calving,  is  always  much  thinner  than  it  is  afterwards. 
The  properties  of  milk,  fo  far  as  they  regard  the  dairy,  and 
the  management  of  it  in  refpe&to  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheefe,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  another  place.  In  cafes 
where  the  mother  is  loft,  or  the  young  animal  is  too  feeble  to 
have  recourfe  to  her  teats,  milk  with  lugar,  gruel,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fpice,  is  fometimes  given  as  a means  of 
fupport.  See  Dairying,  Lactometer,  Butter,  and 
Cheese. 

The  milk  of  different  animals  differs  confiderably. 

Women’s  milk  is  much  thinner  than  cows’  milk  ;.  is  ot 
a bhier  colour,  and  contains  more  faccharine  matter.-  It 
does  not  afford  butter  till  fome  time  after  delivery,  although 
it  contains  fome  oily  matter.  It  contains  lefs  curd  than  the 
milk  of  the  cow.  The  milk  of  women  is  liable  to  greater 
changes  from  difeafe  than  any  other.  Spafms,  which  are  not 
uncommon  to  thofe  who  fuckle,  fo  change  the  milk,  as  to 
be  unpleafant  and  unwholefome  to  the  infant.  It  is  obferved 
by  Deyeux  and  Parmentier,  that  when  the  miik  is  drawn 
from  the  bread  at  {hort  intervals,  it  is  conftantly  watery  and 
poor,  and  is  of  but  little  fervice  to  the  infant.  They  therefore 
recommend,  that  the  intervals  of  fuckling  fhould  be  as  great 
as  poflible,  without  inconvenience  to  the  infant  or  the 
nurfe. 

The  milk  of  the  afs  is  alfo  different  from  cows’  milk  : it  con- 
tains more  ft.ccharine  matter,  and,  like  women’s  milk,  is  thinner 
than  that  of  the  cow.  There  is  nothing  in  this  milk  more  than 
in  others,  to  warrant  the  medical  qualities  which  fome  aferibe 
to  it. 

Affes’  milk  is  faid  to  be  a great  beautifier  and  preferver  of 
the  {kin.  Poppsea,  wife  of  the  emperor  Nero,  ufed  it  for  that 
purpofe  ; having  four  or  five  hundred  affes  conftantly  in  hec 
retinue,  to  furnilh  her  every  morning  with  a frefh  bath.  The 
receipt  for  making  what  is  called  artificial  affes’  milk  is  as 
follows  : 

R livnac.  terreft.  contus.  xviii.  Rafur.  C.  Cervi,  Hordei 
perlati,  Rad.  eryngii,  fing.  unc.  i.  aquae  purae  lib.  vi.  coque 
leni  igne  in  vafe  figulino  vitriato  ad  lib.  iii ; dein  cola  et  adde 
fyrupi  balfamici  fefcunciam.  Capiat  aeger  mane  et  vefperi 
quotidie  unc.  iv.  hujus  liquoris  miftas  cum  ladlis  vaccin.  re- 
centis  p.  x.  Med.  Tranf.  vo!.  ii.  p.  341. 

Goats’  milk  is  fomething  thicker,  and  appears  richer  than 
even  the  cows’  milk.  It  has  a peculiar  aroma,  which,  from 
the  black  goat,  is  fo  ffrongas  to  be  difagreeable.  It  affords 
butter  and  cheefe  : the  former  is  of  a whiter  colour  than 
that  from  the  cow,  and  is  faid  to  keep  longer. 

Ewes’  milk  has  the  appearance  of  cows’ milk.  It  affords 
a much  larger  quantity  of  cream,  forming  a foft  and  very' 
fufible  butter.  Its  cafeous  matter  is  very  foft  and  unftuous, 
and  is  fometimes  mixed  with  that  from  the  cow,  to  give  it 
a rich  appearance. 

Mares’  milk  is  the  next  to  women’s  milk  in  quantity  of 
faccharine  matter  : it  affords  little  cream  ; and  does  not  eafily 
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coagulate.  It  is  from  the  quantity  of  fugar  contained  in 
this  milk,  that  it  affords  alcohol  by  fermentation. 

Milk,  in  the  Wine  Trade.  The  coopers  know  very  well 
the  ufe  of  fkimmed  milk , which  makes  an  innocent  and  effi- 
cacious forcing  for  the  fining  down  of  all  white  wines,  arracks, 
and  fmall  fpirits  ; but  is  by  no  means  to  be  ufed  for  red  wines, 
becaufe  it  difcharges  their  colon r.  Thus,  if  a few  quarts 
of  weil-fkimmed  milk  be  [nit  to  a hogfhead  of  red  wine, 
it  will  foon  precipitate  the  greater  part  of  the  colour,  and 
leave  the  whole  nearly  white  ; and  this  is  of  known  ufe  in 
the  turning  red  wines,  when  pricked,  into  whre  ; in  which 
a fmall  degree  of  acidity  is  not  fo  much  perceived. 

Milk  is,  from  this  quality  of  difcharging  colour  from 
wines,  of  ufe  alfo  to  the  wine-coopers,  for  the  whitening  of 
wines  that  have  acquired  a brown  colour  from  the  cafk,  or 
from  having  been  haftily  boiled  before  fermenting;  for  the 
addition  of  a little  flammed  milk  in  thefe  cafes  precipitates 
the  brown  colour,  and  leaves  the  wines  almolt  limpid,  or  of 
what  they  call  a water  wlutenefs,  which  is  much  coveted 
abroad  in  wines  as  well  as  in  brandies. 

M\LK-Abfcefs.  See  Abscess  of  the  Breajl. 

Milk -Fever,  a fever  fivquently  attacking  women  the 
fecond  or  third  day  after  being  delivered,  occafioned  pro- 
bably by  fotne  citcumftance  attending  the  fecretion  of  the 
milk  into  the  breads.  It  is  of  (hurt  duration,  and  not  at- 
tended with  danger.  For  the  treatment  and  cure,  fee  La- 
bour, Natural. 

Milk  of  the  Moon , lac  luna,  a name  given  by  naturalifts 
to  f ffil  agaric,  a white  light  marie.  See  Lac  luna. 

Some  fay,  it  is  chiefly  found  in  filver  mines,  and  'hat  it  is 
a flower  fublimed  from  the  ore  of  that  metal  ; whence  its  de- 
nomination, foiver  of  fiver. 

Milk  of  Sufhur,  lac  fulphuris , a preparation  of  flowers 
of  fulphur  and  fait  of  tartar  ; prefcribed  by  phyiicians  as 
a fudorific.  See  Sulphur  P racipitatum . 

Milk-  Fetch,  in  Botany.  See  Astragalus.  , 

Milk -V  tch,  Bafard  See  Vetch. 

Milk  -Vetch,  or  Goat'  s-thorn,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See 
Tragacantii. 

Milk,  Virgin's,  lac  virginale,  compofed  of  roch  alum, 
fpring-water,  litharge,  and  vinegar  ; ufed  asacofmetic,  to 
drive  in  pimples,  and  check  any  cutaneous  eruptions,  by  its 
cooling,  reftringent  quality.  See  Virgin  V Milk. 

MiLK-Water.  See  Water. 

Milk -Wood,  in  Botany.  See  Trumpet-T^W-mt. 

Milk  -Wort.  See  Polygala. 

Milk -Wort,  or  Wart-ivort.  See  Spurge. 

Milk- Wort,  Sea.  See  Gi.aux. 

Milk,  in  Geography , a river  of  Jamaica,  which  runs  into 
the  fea,  four  miles  N.W.  of  Maccaree  bay. 

Milk  Cove,  a creek  of  Ireland,  on  the  S.E.  fide  of  the 
entrance  into  Rofs  bay,  near  Gully  Head. 

Milk  Haven,  a fmall  harbour  of  Jreland,  in  the  county 
of  Sligo,  S.  of  Donegal  bay. 

Milk  River,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  lake 
Erie,  N.  lat.  42°  28'.  W.  lo§g.  82°  22'. 

MILKING,  the  means  or  operation  of  drawing  the  milk 
from  the  cow  or  other  animal.  The  proper  milking  of 
cows  is  a matter  of  much  confequence  to  the  cow  and  dairy 
farmer.  And  it  has  been  obferved,  that  more  care  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  this  bufinefs  than  is  generally  fuppofed^in.  order 
to  obtain  the  largeft  poffible  quantity  of  milk.  “ On  the  phy- 
fiological  principle  of  the  fecretions  of  animals  being  increafed 
in  proportion  as  the  fecreted  fluid  is  more  frequently  with- 
drawn, it  has  been,,  it  is  faid,  recommended  to  have  recourfe 
to  more  frequent  milkings  in  order  to  augment  the  quantity 


of  that  fluid  in  cows.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  by  accuftoming  the  fecretory  organs  to  a more  frequent 
fecretion,  fuch  a habit  may  be  eftablifhed  in  them  as  will 
afford  a large  proportion  of  milk  in  a given  time.  But  in 
order  to  effeft  this  in  the  mod  perfeft  manner,  it  wiil  be 
neceflary  to  have  the  cows  highly  fed,  and  to  obferve  the 
greateft  regularity  and  exaftnefs  in  the  periods  of  milking, 
and  to  be  careful  that  every  drop  of  milk  is  drawn  away 
each  time,  as  without  due  regard  in  thefe  refpefts  the  de- 
firt’d  effeft  will  not  be  produced.  This  is  fully  {hewn  to  be 
the  cafe  by  the  few  experiments  that  have  been  inftituted 
with  the  view  of  deciding  the  matter ; as  while  the  cows 
were  confuming  the  more  juicy  fpring  food,  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  milk  both  by  three 
and  four  milkings  in  the  day;  but  in  the  autumnal  feafon 
there  feems  to  have  been  rather  a decreafe  under  the  fame 
circumftances.”  But  “ in  order  to  afeertain  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  in  this  way  with  accuracy,  the  following  ex- 
periments were  made  by  Mr.  Marco,  and  the  refults  Hated: 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture  to  be 
thefe  : 

Pints. 

1789 — May  21,  Firft  meal  - 9I 

Second  ditto  - - 13 


22,  Firft  meal 
Second  do 
Third  do. 


23,  Firft  meal 
Second  do. 
Third  do. 
Fourth  do,- 


Oftober  22,  Firft  meal 
Second  do. 


23,  Firft  meal 
Second  do, 
Third  do. 


24,  Firft  meal 
Second  de. 
Third  do. 
Fourth  do. 
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But  it  is  evident,  that  “ fuch  trials,  to  afford  any  fatif- 
faftory  conclufions,  {hould  have  been  continued  for  a much 
greater  length  of  time,  being  varied  confiderably  in  the 
times  of  milking,  and  nicely  compared  with  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  food  employed  ; as  it  is  only  by  alcertaining 
how  much  depends  upon  the  fimple  operation  of  taking 
away  the  milk,  and  how  much  upon  the  quality  and  propor- 
tioa  of  food  that  is  taken  in,  that  the  queltion  can  be  fairly 

decided; 
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decided.  The  deterioration  of  the  animal  fhould  alfo  be 
confidered.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  merely  increafing 
the  number  of  milkings  for  a few  days  can  have  much  in- 
fluence in  altering  the  Hate  of  the  fecretion  in  the  animals. 
Some,  with  the  intention  of  increafing  the  quantity  of  milk, 
have  recommended  milking,  when  the  cows  are  fully  fed  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  three  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  at 
equal  diftances,  as  the  convenience  of  the  bufmefs  will  ad- 
mit as  the  moft  proper.  Early  in  the  morning,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  exaifl  proportion  of  increafe  in  the  milk  that  may  be 
produced  in  this  way  over  that  of  milking  in  the  morning 
and  evening  only,  which  is  the  ufual  mode,  has  not,  that  we 
know  of,  been  afeertamed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  ; 
but  fome  fuppofe  that  it  may  approach  to  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole,  while  others  contend  that  it  cannot  be  any 
thing  near  fo  much.  If  a third  were  gained,  by  fuch  means, 
it  would  amply  repay  the  cow-keeper  for  his  additional 
trouble  and  expence.” 

With  refpett  to  “ the  method  of  milking  adopted  by 
cow-farmers  in  mod  cafes,  it  is  only  to  have  their  milking 
performed  twice  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours.  In 
fuch  cafes  the  moft  proper  times  would  feem  to  be  about 
feven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  five  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  according  to  the 
Report  of  Middlefex,  and  in  other  large  towns,  it  is  the 
practice  to  have  this  work  performed  from  four  to  half-paft 
fix  in  the  morning,  and  from  half-paft  one  to  three  in  the 
afternoon.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  more  frequent 
milking  in  the  bufmefs  of  cow-farming,  efpecially  when  con- 
duced upon  an  extenfive  fcale,  would  not  only  be  incon- 
venient but  impracticable.  In  fuch  cafes  it  is  fuppofed, 
that  all  that  can  be  done  is,  perhaps,  that  of  having  the 
operation  executed  with  as  much  care  as  pofiible,  in  refpeCt 
to  the  whole  of  the  milk  being  taken  away  each  time,  and 
by  perfons  who  are  careful  and  perfe&ly  accuftomed  to  the 
work.  Where  this  is  negleCed,  much  lofs  may  be  fuftained 
not  only  in  the  immediate  produce  of  the  milk,  but  in  the 
cows  becoming  much  more  quickly  dry,  as  well  as  their 
being  more  fubjed  to  affeCtions  of  the  udder.  The  belt 
advice  is,  to  have  the  bufmefs  performed  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  animals,  and  with  the 
utmoft  attention  in  refpeCl  to  cleannefs.  A fufficient  number 
of  perfons  Ihould  of  courfe  be  employed  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  cows.  An  expert  milker  is  capable  of  performing 
the  operation  on  from  fix  to  feven  or  eight  cows  in  the  courfe 
of  an  hour.”  It  is  proper  that  the  number  of  milkers  em- 
ployed fhould  conftantly  be  fuch  as  to  have  the  bufmefs 
performed  in  about  the  courfe  of  an  hour  at  the  fartheft. 
See  Dairy,  and  Dairying. 

Milking  Pail,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  veffel  made  ufe  of 
for  containing  the  milk  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  Thefe 
pails  are  made  of  wood,  and  fometimes  hooped  with  iron  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  made  of  different  fizes,  and  fhould 
be  kept  well  feafoned  by  frequent  Raiding. 

MILKNESS,  a provincial  term  applied  to  a dairy.  See 
Dairy. 

MILKOVAIA  Dervina,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Kamtfchatka,  fettled  by  a colony  of  Ruffians ; 15  miles  N. 
of  Verchnei  Kamtfchatka. 

MILKY  Grotto.  See  Grotto. 

Milky  Way , via  latlea,  or  galaxy.  See  Galaxy". 

MILL,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englifli  divine  and 
biblical  critic,  was  born  at  Shapp,  in  Weilmorland,  about 
the  year  1645.  He  was  entered  of  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  of  which 


college  he  afterwards  became  a fellow  and  eminent  tutor, 
As  foon  as  he  entered  into  holy  orders  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
feif  by  his  pulpit  talents,  and  was  much  followed  as  an 
eloquent  preacher.  He  publifhed  one  of  his  fermons  preached 
at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  about  the  year  1676,  intended  to 
fliew  that  there  was  no  fort  of  foundation  for  the  worfhip  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ac  this  period  the  bifhop  of  Exeter 
appointed  Mr.  Mill  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  gave  him  a 
prebend  in  his  cathedral  church.  In  16S0  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.D.,  and  in  the  following  year  was  prefented  by 
his  college  to  the  re&ory  of  Blechingdon,  in  Oxfordfhire, 
at  the  fame  time  proceeded  doCtor  in  divinity,  and  was  nomi- 
nated chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  II.  Dr.-  Mill 
had  been  fome  years  employed  in  preparing  for  the  prefs 
his  valuable  edition  of  the  “ New  Teftament,”  which  is  now 
as  rare  as  it  is  excellent.  This  great  work  he  undertook  by 
the  advice  and  with  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Fell,  bifliop 
of  Oxford,  at  whofe  expence  it  was  to  be  printed.  At  a;t 
early  ftage  of  the  bnlinefs  the  liberal-minded  prelate  died, 
and  his  executors  being  unwiliing  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
Dr.  Mill,  with  a noble  fpirit,  refunded  to  them  che  fums  of 
money  which  his  departed  friend  had  advanced,  and  deter- 
mined to  complete  it  at  his  own  rifle.  To  this  work,  which 
cannot  fail  to  tranfmit  his  name  with  diftinguiihed  honour  to 
pofterity,  he  devoted  the  thirty  laft  years  of  his  life,  with  the 
moft  patient  affiduity,  as  well  as  fcrupulous  care,  and  he  had 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  his  ufeful  labours  brought  to  a clofe, 
and  the  fruits  of  them  prefented  to  the  world.  In  1683, 
Dr.  Mill  was  elected  principal  of  St.  Edmund’s  hall,  Ox- 
ford, which  preferment  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  gave 
him  an  honourable  fettlement  in  the  univerfity,  and  enabled 
him  to  profecute  his  delign  to  the  utmoft  advantage.  In 
1704  he  was,  by  the  intereft  of  Dr.  Sharp,  archbifliop  of 
York,  prefented  with  a prebendary  of  Canterbury.  His 
work  was  publifhed  in  1707,  an  event  which  he  did  not  fur- 
vive  more  than  a fortnight,  being  carried  off  by  an  apo- 
plectic (troke  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Of  his 
great  learning  his  work  gives  ample  proofs  : it  is  founded 
up  in,  and  is  an  improvement  of,  Robert  Stephens’  elegant 
folio  edition,  publilhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1550,  which  has 
in  the  inner  margin  the  collation  of  fixteen  manuferipts,  and 
of  bifhop  Fell’s  neat  and  accurate  edition,  publifhed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1675.  To  the  various  readings  of  the  former,  Dr. 
Mill  added  thofe  of  fixteen  MSS.  out  of  the  English  Poly- 
glot bible.  He  alfo  collated  himfelf  all  the  valuable  MSS. 
in  England,  and  procured  co’lations  of  the  moft  efteemed 
ones  at  Rome,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  other  places,  as  well  as 
of  the  ancient  tranflations  of  the  New  Teftament.  This 
edition  of  the  New  Teftament  was  reprinted  at  Rotterdam 
in  1710,  in  folio,  by  the  learned  Kufter,  who  augmented  it 
with  the  collation  of  twelve  new  MSS.  It  was  alfo  re- 
printed at  Leiplic  in  1723.  Dr.  Mill’s  labours  gave  very 
general  fati&faCfion  to  the  learned  of  this  country,  and 
to  biblical  fcholars  every  where ; but  there  were  fome  few 
who  doubted  if  it  might  not  tend  to  unhinge  the  minds  of 
people,  by  countenancing  the  notion  that  the  text  was  pre- 
carious, as  the  author  had  colle&ed  thirty  thoufand  various 
readings.  On  this  account  Dr.  Whitby  made  it  the  lub- 
jeft  of  an  attack,  which  was -ably  anfwered  by  Mr.  Whifton, 
and  ftill  more  fully  by  Dr.  Bentley,  in  the  thirty-fecond 
fe&ion  of  his  “ Remarks”  upon  it,  under  the  affumed  title 
of  “ Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Mill  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Stronfa.  N.  lat.  58  59'.  W.  long.  2°  20'. 

Mill  Creel,  a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio, 
N.  lat.  40°  36'.  W.  long.  ,80  36'. 
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Mill  Gaul,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Ilia- 
dia,  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  Nerbudda  ; io  miles  E.  of 
Hindia. 

Mill  IJlands,  four  fmall  iflands  in  Hudfon’s  bay.  N. 
lat.  64°  30'.  W.  long.  78°  30'  to  790  40'. 

Mill,  in  propriety,  denotes  a machine  for  grinding  corn, 
See.  but,  in  a more  general  fignification,  is  applied  to  all  ma- 
chines whole  aftion  depends  on  a circular  motion. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds,  according  to  the  various 
ihethods  of  applying  the  moving  power  ; as  water-mills, 
wind-mills,  mills  worked  by  horfes,  & c. 

Few  people  are  ignorant,  that  corn  is  ground  by  two 
mill- Hones,  piaced  one  above  the  other,  without  touching. 

The  lower  mill-done  is  immoveable,  but  the  upper  one 
turns  upon  a fpindle.  The  oppofite  furfaces  of  the  two 
Hones,  which  aft  to  grind  the  corn,  are  not  plane  or  flat  ; 
but  the  upper  one  is  hollow,  and  the  under  one  fwells  up  ; 
each  of  them  being  of  a conic  figure,  whofe  axis  indeed  is 
very  fhort,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  its  bafe  ; for 
the  upper  one  being  fix  feet  in  diameter,  is  hollowed  but 
about  one  inch  at  its  centre ; and  the  lower  one  rifes  but 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Thefe  two  mill-Aones  come 
nearer  and  nearer  towards  their  circumference,  whereby  the 
corn  that  falls  from  the  hopper  has  room  to  infinuate  be- 
tween them  as  far  as  two-thirds  of  the  radius,  which  is  the 
place  where  it  begins  to  be  ground,  and  where  it  makes 
the  greated  refiltance  that  it  is  capable  of ; the  fpace  be- 
tween the  two  Hones  being  in  that  place  about  but  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  thicknefs  of  a grain  of  corn.  But 
as  the  millers  have  the  liberty  of  railing  or  finking  the  up- 
per Hone  a little,  they  can  proportion  its  dillance  from  the 
lower  one,  according  as  they  would  have  the  flour  finer  or 
coarfer. 

In  order  to  cut  and  grind  the  corn,  both  the  upper  ar.d 
under  mill-ftones  have  channels  or  furrows  cut  in  them,  pro- 
ceeding obliquely  from  the  centre  to  wards  the  circumference. 
And  thefe  furrows  are  each  cut  perpendicularly  on  one  fide, 
and  obliquely  on  the  other,  into  the  Hone  ; which  gives  each 
furrow  a (harp  edge,  and  in  the  two  Hones,  they  come,  as  it 
were,  againlt  one  another,  like  the  edges  of  a pair  of  feif- 
fars  ; and  fo  cut  the  corn  to  make  it  grind  the  ealier,  when 
it  falls  upon  the  places  between  the  furrows.  Thefe  are  cut 
the  fame  way  in  both  Hones  when  they  lie  upon  their  backs, 
which  makes  them  run  crofs-ways  to  each  other,  when  the 
upper  ftoneis  inverted  by  turning  its  furrowed  furface  towards 
that  of  the  lower.  For  if  the  furrows  of  both  ftones  lay  the 
fame  way,  a great  deal  of  the  corn  would  be  drove  onward 
in  the  lower  furrows,  and  fo  come  out  from  between  the 
ftones  without  ever  being  cut.  When  the  furrows  become 
blunt  and  (hallow  by  wearing,  the  running  done  mud  be 
taken  up,  and  both  Hones  new  dred  with  a chifiel  and  ham- 
mer. But,  by  this  repeated  operation,  their  thicknefles, 
and  confequently  their  weight,  diminidi  ; and  it  is  obferved, 
that  when  they  come  to  have  but  three-quarters,  or  half  of 
the  thicknefs  which  they  had  when  new,  they  produce  but 
three-quarters  or  half  the  flour  which  they  yielded  at  the 
beginning. 

The  circular  motion  of  the  upper  mill-done  brings  the 
corn  out  of  the  hopper  by  jerks,  and  caufes  it  to  recede 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  where,  being 
quite  reduced  to  flour,  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  mill,  by  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  done,  through  a hole  provided  on 
purpofe. 

The  diameter  of  common  miil-dones,  according  to  Dr. 
Defaguliers,  is  from  five  to  feven  feet,  and  their  thicknefs, 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches : they  lad  thirty-five  or 
forty  years,  and  when  they  have  been  long  ufed,  fo  that 


the.r  thickfiefs  is  confiderably  diminifhed,  they  are  cut  anew, 
to  give  their  furface  a contrary  figure  to  what  they  had  be- 
fore : fo  that  the  upper  mill-done  is  made  the  lower. 

In  water-mills,  the  momentum  of  the  water  is  the  moving 
power,  and  the  attrition  of  the  two  dones  in  grinding  13 
the  force  to  be  overcome.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds, 
viz.  thofe  where  the  force  of  the  water  is  applied  above 
the  wheel,  and  thofe  where  it  is  applied  below  the  wheel ; 
the  former  being  called  over-fliot,  and  the  latter  under-fhot 
mills : and  to  thefe  we  may  add  a bread-mill,  where  the 
water  drikes  againd  the  middle  of  the  wheel. 

In  a common  bread-mill,  where  the  fall  of  water  may  be 
about  ten  feet,  A A,  ( Plate  XXIII.  Mechanics,  jig.  i.)  is 
the  great  wheel,  which  is  generally  about  feventeen  or 
eighteen  feet  diameter,  from  a the  outermod  edge  of  any 
float  board,  to  b,  that  of  its  oppofite  float.  To  this  wheel 
the  water  is  conveyed  through  a channel,  and  falling  upon 
the  wheel,  turns  it  round.  On  the  axis  B B,  of  this  wheel, 
and  within  the  raiil-houfe,  is  a wheel  D,  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  diameter,  having  fixty-one  cogs,  which  turn  a trundle 
E,  containing  ten  upright  flaves  or  rounds ; and  when  this 
is  the  number  of  cogs  and  rounds,  the  trundle  will  make 
6/5  revolutions  for  one  revolution  of  the  wheel.  The  rea- 
fon  of  adding  an  odd  cog,  called  the  hunting  cog,  to  the 
wheel,  is  this ; that,  as  every  cog  comes  to  the  trundle,  it 
may  take  the  next  ftaff  or  round  behind  the  one  which  it 
took  in  the  former  revolution,  and  thus  it  will  wear  all  the 
parts  of  the  cogs  and  rounds  which  work  upon  one  another 
equally,  and  to  equal  didances  from  one  another  in  a little 
time  ; and  make  a true  uniform  motion  throughout  the 
whole  work.  The  trundle  is  fixed  upon  an  iron  axis  called 
the  fpindle,  the  lower  end  of  which  turns  in  a brafs  foot, 
fixed  at  F,  in  the  horizontal  beam  S T,  called  the  bridge  - 
tiee  ; and  the  upper  part  of  the  fpindle  turns  in  a wooden 
bufh  fixed  into  the  lower  mill-done,  which  lies  upon  beams 
in  the  floor  Y Y.  The  top  part  of  the  fpindle  above  the 
bufh  is  fqware,  and  goes  into  a fquare  hole  in  a firong  iron 
crofs,  abed , (Jig.  2.)  called  the  rynd  ; under  which,  and 
clofe  to  the  bufh,  is  a round  piece  of  thick  leather  upon  the 
fpindle,  which  it  turns  round  at  the  fame  time  as  it  does  the 
rynd.  The  rynd  is  let  into  grooves  in  the  under  furface  of 
the  running  mill-ilone  G,  < jig.  1.)  and  fo  turns  it  round  in 
the  fame  time  that  the  trundle  E is  turned  round  by  the 
cog-wheel  D.  This  mill-done  lias  a large  hole  quite 
through  its  middle,  called  the  eye  of  the  ltone,  through 
which  the  middle  part  of  the  rynd  and  upper  end  of  tlie 
fpindle  may  be  feen  ; whilfi  the  four  ends  of  the  rynd  lie 
hid  below  the  (tone  in  their  grooves- 

The  end  T of  the  bridge-tree  T S (which  fupports  the 
upper  mill-done  G upon  the  fpindle)  is  fixed  into  a hole  in> 
the  wall ; and  the  end  S is  let  into  a beam  O R called  the 
brayer,  whole  end  R remains  fixed  in  a mortife  : and  its 
other  end  Q hangs  by  a (trong  iron  rod  P,  which  goes 
through  the  floor  Y Y,  and  has  a ferew-nut  on  its  top  at 
O;  by  ihe  turning  of  which  nut,  the  end  Q of  the  brayer 
is  raifed  or  deprefled  at  pleafure  ; and,  confequently,  the 
bridge-tree  T S and  upper  mill-done.  By  this  means  the 
upper  mill-ilone  may  be  fet  as  clofe  to  the  under  one,  or 
railed  as  high  from  it,  as  the  miller  pieafes.  The  nearer 
the  mill-dones  are  to  one  another,  the  finer  they  grind  the 
corn;  and  ihe  more  remote  from  one  another,  the  coarfer. 

The  upper  mill-done  G is  inclofed  in  a round  box  H, 
which  does  not  touch  it  any  where;  and  is  about  an  inch 
didant  from  its  edge  all  aiound.  On  the  top  of  this  box 
Hands  a frame  for  holding  the  hopper  k k,  to  which  is  hung 
the  (hoe  I,  by  two  lines  fattened  to  the  hind-part  of  it, 
fixed  upon  hooks  in  the  hopper,  and  by  one  end  of  the 
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ctook-ftring  K faftened  to  the  fore-part  of  it  at  t ; the  other 
end  being  twifted  round  the  pin  L.  As  the  pin  is  turned 
one  way,  the  firing  draws  up  the  fhoe  clofer  to  the  hopper, 
and  fo  leffens  the  aperture  between  them  ; and  as  the  pin  is 
turned  the  other  way,  it  lets  down  the  fhoe,  and  enlarges 
the  aperture. 

If  the  fhoe  be  drawn  up  quiteto  the  hopper,  no  corn  can 
fall  from  the  hopper  into  the  mill  ; if  it  be  let  a little  down, 
fome  will  fall:  and  the  quantity  will  be  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording as  the  fhoe  is  more  or  lefs  let  down.  For  the  hop- 
per is  open  at  bottom,  and  there  is  a hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fhoe,  not  directly  under  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  but 
forwarder  towards  the  end  i,  over  the  middle  of  the  eye  of 
the  mill-ftone. 

There  is  a fquare  hole  in  the  top  of  the  fpindle,  in  which 
is  put  the  feeder  c ( jig.  2.)  ; this  feeder  (as  the  fpindle  turns 
round)  jogs  the  fhoe  three  times  in  each  revolution,  and  fo 
caufes  the  corn  to  run  conftantly  down  from  the  hopper, 
•through  the  fhoe,  into  the  eye  of  the  mill-done,  where  it 
falls  upon  the  top  of  the  rynd,  and  is,  by  the  motion  of  the 
rynd  and  the  leather  under  it,  thrown  below  the  upper  done, 
and  ground  between  it  and  the  lower  one.  The  violent  mo- 
tion of  the  done  creates  a centrifugal  force  in  the  corn 
going  round  with  it,  by  which  means  it  gets  farther  and 
farther  from  the  centre,  as  in  a fpira!,  in  every  revolution, 
until  it  be  thrown  quite  out  ; and,  being  then  ground,  it 
falls  through  a fpout  M,  called  the  mill-eye,  into  the  trough 
N.  When  the  mill  is  fed  too  fad,  the  corn  bears  up  the 
done,  and  is  ground  too  coarfe ; and  befides,  it  clogs  the 
mill  fo  as  to  make  it  go  too  flow.  When  the  mill  is  too 
flowly  fed,  it  goes  too  fad,  and  the  dop.es,  by  their  attri- 
tion, are  apt  to  drike  fire  againd  one  another.  Both  which 
inconveniencies  are  avoided  by  turning  the  pin  L backwards 
or  forwards,  which  draws  up  or  lets  down  the  fhoe;  and  fo 
regulates  the  feeding  as  the  miller  fees  convenient. 

Sometimes,  where  there  is  a diffident  quantity  of  water, 
the  cog-wheel  in  jig.  i.  turns  a large  trundle,  on  whofe  axis 
is  fixed  a horizontal  wheel,  with  cogs  all  around  its  edge, 
turning  two  trundles  at  the  fame  time;  whofe  axis  or  fpindles 
turn  two  mill-dones.  When  there  is  not  work  for  them  both, 
either  may  be  made  to  lie  quiet,  by  taking  out  one  of  the 
ftaves  of  its  trundle,  and  turning  the  vacant  place  towards 
the  horizontal  cog-wheel.  And  there  may  be  a wheel  fixed 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  great  upright  axle  of  this  wheel  for 
turning  a couple  of  boulting-mills  ; and  other  work  for 
drawing  up  the  facks,  fanning  and  cleaning  the  corn,  fharpen- 
ing  of  tools,  &c.  As  the  water  ads  upon  an  over-fhot  mill 
both  by  impulfe  and  weight,  fo  does  it  likewife  upon  a 
breafl-mill,  or  that  where  the  water  comes  upon  the  breaft 
or  middle  part  of  the  wheel : and  here,  though  the  weight 
of  the  water  is  not  fo  great  as  in  the  over-fhot  mill,  being 
contained  in  the  buckets  of  the  lower  quarter  only  ; yet  the 
impulfe  of  the  water  is  much  greater,  the  height  of  the 
water  being  ircreafed  nearly  the  femi-diameter  of  the  great 
wheel,  all  other  things  being  equal.  If  the  height  of  the 
water  remain  the  fame,  the  aperture  of  the  penftock  mu  ft 
be  enlarged  to  nearly  twice  the  area,  that  the  force  may  be 
the  fame  ; fo  that  to  produce  the  fame  effed,  twice  as  much 
water  is  neceffary  for  the  breaft-mill  as  for  an  over-fhot  one, 
every  thing  elfe  being  the  fame. 

Mr.  Fergufon  obferves,  that  where  there  is  but  a fmall 
quantity  of  water,  and  a fall  great  enough  for  the  wheel  to 
lie  under  it,  the  bucket  or  over-fhot  wheel  is  always  ufed. 
But  where  there  is  a large  body  of  water,  with  a lit',  le  fall, 
the  breaft  or  fioat-board  wheel  mult  take  place.  As  to  the 
under-fhot  mill,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  only  the  imput  e 
from  the  water  ; and  therefore,  the  height  of  the  water  re- 


maining the  fame,  there  muft  be  a larger  aperture  of  the 
penftock  for  the  difcharge  of  a greater  quantity  of  water  in 
the  fame  time,  in  order  to  produce  the  fame  effed  as  the 
over-fhot  or  breaft-mill  ; whence  a greater  expence  of  water 
will  be  made  here  than  in  any  other  mill,  and  can  only  be 
fupplied  for  a conftancy  by  a river;  and  where  this  can  be 
had,  the  under-fhot  is  the  eafieft,  cheapeft,  and  moft  fimple 
ftrudure,  of  which  a mill  is  capable.  Dr.  Defaguhers,  having 
had  occafion  to  examine  many  under-fhot  and  over-fhot  mills, 
generally  found  that  a well  made  over-fhot  mill  ground  as 
much  corn,  in  the  fame  time  as  an  under-fhot  mill  with  ten 
times  lefs  water  ; fuppofing  the  fall  of  water  at  the  over- 
fhot  to  be  twenty  feet,  and  at  the  under-fhot  to  be  about  fix 
or  feven  feet : and  he  generally  obferved,  that  the  wheel  of 
the  over-fhot  mill  was  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  diameter, 
with  a head  of  water  of  four  or  five  feet,  to  drive  the  water 
into  the  buckets  with  fome  momentum. 

Mr.  Fergufon  has  given  the  following  diredions  how  to 
conftrud  water-mills,  fo  as  to  be  in  the  greateft  degree  of 
perfedion  ; and  alfo  a table  calculated  from  his  rules,  for 
the  fake  of  thofe  miil-wrights  who  either  cannot  calculate 
or  do  not  like  to  take  the  trouble. 

When  the  float-boards  of  the  water-wheel  move  with  a 
third  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  that  ads  upon  them, 
the  water  has  the  greateft  power  to  turn  the  mill : and  when 
the  mili-ftotie  makes  about  fixty  revolutions  in  a minute,  it 
is  found  to  do  its  work  the  belt.  For,  when  it  makes  but 
about  forty  or  fifty,  it  grinds  too  flowly,  and  when  it  makes 
more  than  fe- verity,  it  heats  the  meal  too  much,  and  cu's 
the  bran  fo  fmall,  that  a great  part  thereof  mixes  with  the 
meal,  and  cannot  be  feparated  from  it  by  lifting  or  boult- 
ing.  Confequently,  the  utmoft  perfedion  of  mill-work  lies 
in  making  the  train  fo,  as  that  the  mill-ftone  fliall  make 
about  fixty  turns  in  a minute  when  the  water-wheel  moves 
with  a third  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  water.  To  have  it 
fo,  obferve  the  following  rules: 

1.  Meafure  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall  of  water 
in  feet,  above  the  middle  of  the  aperture,  where  it  is  let  out 
to  ad  by  impulfe  againft  the  float-boards  on  the  lowett  fide 
of  the  under-fhot  wheel. 

2.  Multiply  this  conftant  number  64.2882,  by  the  height 
of  the  fall  in  feet,  and  extrad  the  fquare  root  of  the  pro- 
dud,  which  fhall  be  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fall  ; or  the  number  of  feet  the  water  moves  her 
fecond. 

3.  Divide  the  velocity  of  the  water  by  3 ; and  the  quo- 
tient fliall  be  the  velocity  of  the  floats  of  the  wheel  in  feet 
per  fecond. 

4.  Divide  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  feet,  by  the 
velocity  of  its  floats;  and  the  quotient  fhall  be  the  number 
of  feconds  in  one  turn  or  revolution  of  the  great  water- 
wheel on  whofe  axis  the  cog-wheel  that  turns  the  trundle  is 
fixed 

5.  Divide  60  by  the  number  of  feoonds  in  a turn  of  the 
water-wheel  or  cog-wheel;  and  the  quotient  fliall  be  the 
number  of  turns  of  either  of  thefe  wheels  in  a minute. 

6.  By  this  number  of  turns  divide  60  (the  number  of 
turns  the  mill-ftone  ought  to  have  in  a minute)  and  the  quo- 
tient fhall  be  the  number  of  turns  the  mill-ftone  ought  to 
have  for  one  turn  of  the  water  or  cog-wheel.  Then 

7.  As  the  required  number  of  turns  of  the  mill-ftone  in  a 
minute  is  to  the  number  of  turns  of  the  cog-wheel  in  a mi- 
nute, fo  muft  the  number  of  cog6  in  the  wheel  be  to  the 
number  of  ftaves  in  the  trundle  on  the  axis  of  the  mili-ftone 
in  the  neareft  whole  number  that  can  be  found.  By  thefe 
rules  tl*  f flowing  table  is  calculated  ; in  which  the  diameter 
<pf  the  water-wheel  is  fuppofed  tp  -be  18  feet,  (and  confe- 
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qucntly  its  circumference  567  feet,)  and  tlie  diameter  of  the 
mill-ftone  to  be  five  feet. 
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Example. — Suppofe  an  under-(hot  mill  is  to  be  built  where 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall  of  water  is  nine  feet  : 
it  is  requited  to  find  how  many  cogs  mull  be  in  the  wheel, 
and  how  many  (laves  in  the  trundle,  to  make  the  mill- 
llone  go  about  60  times  round  in  a minute,  while  the  water- 
wheel-floats move  with  a third  part  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  water  fpouts  againli  them  from  the  aperture  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fall. 

Find  9 (the  height  of  the  fall)  in  the  firft  column  of 
the  table  ; then  againli  that  number,  in  the  fixth  column,  is 
70,  for  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel,  and  10  for  the 
number  of  Haves  in  the  trundle  : and  by  thefe  numbers,  we 
find  in  the  eighth  column  that  the  mill-done  will  make  59 ^ 
turns  in  a minute,  which  is  within  half  a turn  of  60,  and 
near  enough  for  the  purpofe  ; as  it  is  not  abfolutely  requi- 
fite  that  there  Ihould  be  jud  60  without  any  fradtion  : and 
throughout  the  whole  table  the  number  of  turns  is  not  quite 
one  more  or  lefs  than  60. 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  being  eighteen  feet,  and  the 
fall  of  water  nine  feet,  the  fecond  column  (hews  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  to  be  24^ 
feet  per  fecond ; the  third  column  the  velocity  of  the  float- 
boards  of  the  wheel  to  be  8T|S  feet  per  fecond  ; the  fourth 
column  (hews  that  the  wheel  will  make  turns  in  a mi- 

nute ; and  the  fixth  column  (hews  that  for  the  mill-llone  to 
make  exactly  60  turns  in  a minute,  it  ought  to  make  7 res 
(or  feven  turns  and  five  hundred  parts  of  a turn)  for  one 
turn  of  the  wheel. 

Vot.  XXIII. 


, Dr.  Barker  has  invented  a water-mill,  that  has  neither 
wheel  nor  trundle:  this  is  reprefented  in  fig.  3,  in  which 
A is  a pipe  or  channel  that  brings  water  to  the  upright 
tube  B.  The  water  runs  down  the  tube,  and  thence  into 
the  horizontal  trunk  C,  and  runs  out  through  holes  at 
d and  e near  the  ends  of  the  trunk  on  the  contrary  fides 
thereof. 

The  upright  fpindle-D  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trunk, 
and  ferewed  to  it  below  by  the  nut^  ; and  is  fixed  into  the 
trunk  by  two  crofs-bars  at  f : fo  that  if  the  tube  B and 
trunk  C be  turned  round,  the  fpindle  D will  be  turned 
alfo. 

The  top  of  the  fpindle  goes  fquare  into  the  rynd  of  the 
upper  mill-llone. H,  as  in  common  mills  ; and  as  the  trunk, 
tube,  and  fpindle  turn  round,  the  mill-ftone  is  turned  round 
thereby.  The  lower,  or  quiefeent  mill-ftone,  is  reprefented 
by  I ; and  K is  the  floor  on  which  it  refts,  and  wherein  is 
the  hole  L for  letting  the  meal  run  through,  and  fall  down 
into  a trough  which  may  be  about  M.  The  hoop  or  cafe 
that  goes  round  th^mill-ftone  refts  on  the  floor  K,  and  fup- 
ports  the  hopper,  in  the  common  way.  The  lower  end  of 
the  fpindle  turns  in  a hole  in  the  bridge-tree  G F,  which 
fupports  the  mill-ftone,  tube,  fpindle,  and  trunk.  This  tree 
is  moveable  on  a pin  at  h,  and  its  other  end  is  fupported  by 
an  iron  rod  N fixed  into  it,  the  top  of  the  rod  going  through 
the  fixed  bracket  O,  and  having  a fcrew-nut  0 upon  it,  above 
the  bracket.  By  turning  this  nut  forward  or  backward,  the 
mill-ftone  is  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure. 

Whilll  the  tube  B is  kept  full  of  water. from  the  pipe  A, 
and  the  water  continues  to  run  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
trunk ; the  upper  mill-ftone  H,  together  with  the  trunk, 
tube,  and  fpindle,  turns  round.  But  if  the  holes  in  the 
trunk  were  ftopt,  no  motion  would  enfue ; even  though  the 
tube  and  trunk  were  full  of  water.  For, 

If  there  were  no  hole  in  the  trunk,  the  preflure  pf  the 
water  would  be  equal  againli  all  parts  of  its  fides  wjthin. 
But,  when  the  water  has  free  egrefs  through,  the  holes,  its 
preflure  there  is  entirely  removed ; and  the  preflure  againli 
the  parts  of  the  fides  which  are  oppofite  to  the  holes,  turns 
the  machine.  See  Defaguliers’s  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p,  417, 
&c.  p.  43 1,  Sec.  p.  439,  &c.  Fergufon’s  Mechanics,  p.  43, 
&c.4to.  ed.  and  Supp.  p.  10.  See  alfo  on  this  fubjedl,  an 
elaborate  paper  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  containing  an  account,  of  a 
number  of  experiments,  in  order  to  eflimate  the  natural 
powers  of  water  and  wind  to  turn  mills,  iu  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  li.  art.  18  p.  100,  See. 

The  defeription  of  a mill,  which,  we  . have  given  abo.ve  in 
the  words  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Fergufon,  is  yery  cor- 
redl.  The  improvements  of  late  years,  .which  have,  been 
made  in  mills  for  grinding  corn,  relate  to  the  manner  of  their 
conftrudlion,  and  the  proportions  of  the  .wheel-work,  for 
giving  motion  to  the  mill-ftones,  by  which  the  grinding  is 
performed  in  the  manner  deferibed.  The  late. Mr.  John 
Smeaton,  F.R.S.,  was  celebrated  for  his  accuracy,  and 
judgment  in  the  proportions  of  his  mills,  particularly  thofe 
turned  by  water.  We  lhall,  under  the  article  Water- 
IV heels,  give  fome  account  of  his  principles ; and  under  this 
head  we  lhail  deferibe  a fleam  flour-mill,  which  was  eredted 
from  his  defigns,  at  the  victualling  houfe  for  the  na.vy  at 
Deptford,  in  1781.  This  was  before  the  fteam-engine  of 
Mr.  Watt  was  brought  to  the  perfection  it  has  fince  at- 
tained ; and  as  the  old  atmofpheric  engine  was  thought  to 
be  unfit  for  producing  a rotatory  motion,  Mr.  Smeaton 
eredted  a common  fteam-engine  to  pump  up  water  for  the 
fupply  of  a large  overlhct  water-wheel,  which  adluated  the 
mill.  Fig.  1.  of  Plate  XXXIV.  Mechanics,  reprefents  the 
whole  mill,  by  a longitudinal  fedtion  of  the  houfe ; and  Jig.  2, 
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another  fe&ion,  taken  perpendicular  to  the  former.  The  mill 
is  double,  that  is,  the  water-wheel,  A A,  is  fituated  between 
two  buildings,  only  one  of  which  is  reprefented  in  Jg.  2 ; and 
the  wall,  B B,  of  the  other  is  one  fide  of  a houfe,  containing 
exactly  the  fame  machinery  as  that  which  is  delineated. 
Over  the  water-wheel  two  large  cifterns,  or  troughs,  C,  D, 
are  placed,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a large  iron 
pipe  E,  Jg.  i ; and  one  of  thefe  troughs,  C,  has  a pipe  or 
trough,  leading  water  into  it,  from  the  pump  of  the  {team- 
engine  fupplying  the  water  for  the  mill : in  the  other  trough, 
D , is  a fhuttle  a,  which  being  raifed  up,  permits  the  water 
to  iffue  from  a hole  in  the  end  of  the  trough,  and  fly  forwards 
horizontally  through  a proper  (hute,  or  pentrough,  into  the 
buckets  of  the  wheel  A.  The  form  of  thefe  buckets  is 
{hewn  by  Jg.  i,  a portion  of  the  wheel  being  reprefented  in 
feftion  for  that  purpofe.  The  buckets,  which  are  thus  filled 
at  the  top  of  the  wheel,  defcend  by  their  weight,  turning 
the  wheel  round,  till  they  come  to  the  lowed  part  of  the 
wheel ; and  here,  by  the  buckets  becoming  inverted,  the 
water  is  difcharged  from  them,  and  they  go  up  empty  to 
the  top  of  the  wheel,  where  they  are  filled  again  from  the 
trough.  In  this  manner,  one  fide  of  the  wheel  being  always 
loaded  by  the  buckets  full  of  water,  and  the  other  fide  being 
empty,  it  has  a conftant  tendency  to  turn  round.  The  axis 
of  the  wheel  has  a large  fpur-wheel,  E,  fixed  upon  its  ex- 
treme end,  which  being  furnifhed  with  a double  row  of  cogs, 
as  (hewn  in  Jg.  2,  communicates  motion  to  the  lanterns  or 
trundles,  F,  G,  one  above,  and  the  other  below  it : the 
latter,  G,  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  an  horizontal  (haft  H H, 
extending  beneath  the  mill-ftones,  fituated  at  1 1 and  L : it 
a&uates  the  upper  Hone  of  each  pair,  by  means  of  crown 
or  face-wheels  K,  which  turn  the  pinions  fixed  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  refpeftive  fpindle  d d.  The  upper  trundle,  F, 
is  fixed  upon  a (haft,  which  carries  two  face-wheels,  e,J : 
the  teeth  of  thefe  wheels  are  oppofite  to  each  other,  and 
cither  of  them  can  be  made  to  work  a pinion,  g,  Jg.  I,  fixed 
upon  the  end  of  an  axis  h , which  at  the  other  end  has  a cog- 
wheel turning  a pinion  at  k,  on  the  end  of  the  fpindle  of  a 
machine,  M,  for  drefiing  flour.  This  machine  confifts  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  or  frame,  covered  with  wire-cloth  of  different 
degrees  of  finenefs ; the  fineff  being  at  the  end  A,  which  is  the 
molt  elevated,  for  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  inclined  in  the 
direction  of  the  dotted  line  : every  one  of  the  lengths,  as  it 
goes  towards  the  other  end,  is  covered  with  a coarfer  kind 
of  wire-cloth,  for  fifting  the  flour.  Within  this  cylinder, 
which  is  ftationary,  a reel  is  fituated ; its  axis  being  exactly 
m the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  and  turned  round  by  the 
pinion  k : the  rails  of  this  reel  are  provided  with  hair  brufhes, 
which,  as  they  revolve,  brufli  againft  the  interior  wire  furface 
of  the  cylinder.  The  machine  is  provided  with  a (hoe  or  jigger, 
very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  mill-ftones,  to  bring  down  the 
flour  or  meal  through  a trough,  from  the  floor  above,  where 
it  is  kept  after  being  ground  : the  meal,  being  by  this  means 
radually  fed  into  the  cylinder,  is,  by  the  motion  of  the 
ruffles  on  the  reel,  fifted  or  rubbed  through  the  wire  : the 
fineft  of  the  flour  will  of  courfe  go  through  at  the  upper 
end,  but  no  other  kind ; the  fecond  through  the  next  divi- 
fion,  and  fo  on  till  the  bran  falls  out  at  the  end  of  the  cy- 
linder, being  too  coarfe  to  go  through  any  of  the  wires. 
The  cylinder  is  enclofed  in  a tight  and  clofe  box  M,  to 
prevent  wafte  by  the  flour  flying  about ; and  the  box  has 
partitions,  which  divide  it  into  as  many  lengths  as  the  cy- 
linder has  different  kinds  of  wire.  Thus  each  divifion  of 
the  box  receives  a different  quality  of  flour ; and  fpouts 
being  fixed,  which  go  down  into  the  floor  beneath,  facks 
can  be  filled  at  them  without  wafte  or  inconvenience. 

The  pinion  g,  for  turning  the  drefiing  machine,  can  be 


made  to  turn  either  way  about,  by  engaging  it  with  the 
teeth  of  either  of  the  cog-wheels  e,J,  which  acting  on  the 
oppofite  fides  of  the  pinion  g,  give  the  means  of  turning  it 
in  either  dire&ion  at  pleafure.  The  pinion  is  of  fuch  a dia- 
meter, that  it  cannot  be  engaged  with  both  wheels  at  once  ; 
and  the  upright  lever  r,  which  fupports  the  pivot  of  its  axis 
Z>,  can  be  thrown  to  either  fide,  as  is  (hewn  in  Jg.  2 : for 
its  lower  end  moves  on  a centre  at  the  floor,  and  at  top  it  is 
guided  by  a groove  in  a piece  of  wood,  fixed  to  the  ceiling, 
and  can  be  fattened  at  either  fide  by  a pin,  fo  as  to  throw 
the  pinion  in  gear  with  either  e or  J.  The  objeft  of  this 
contrivance  is,  that  when  the  machine,  M,  has  for  a long 
time  been  running  in  one  direction,  and  its  brufhes  become 
worfe,  or  bent  on  one  fide,  its  motion  may  be  reverfed,  to 
give  them  an  equal  wear  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  wheel,  t , 
has  another  fixed  to  it  at  the  back  (fee  fig.  2.),  which 
actuates  a cog-wheel  N,  upon  the  end  of  a roller  R,  having 
a rope  wound  round  it,  for  drawing  up  facks  of  corn  or 
flour  from  one  floor  of  the  mill  to  another.  This  rope  pafles 
upwards  from  the  roller  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  where 
it  pafles  over  a pulley,  and  thence  defeends  through  fquare 
holes  in  the  feveral  floors  to  the  ground.  Thefe  holes  are 
covered  by  double  doors,  opening  upwards,  fo  that  a flack, 
being  drawn  up,  opens  the  door,  which  falls  down  as  foon 
as  it  has  paffed.  The  wheel,  N,  of  the  fack-roller  can  be 
difengaged  at  pleafure  from  the  cog-wheel,  e,  which  turns 
it ; and  then  the  rope  can  be  unwound  and  run  down  again, 
to  fetch  up  another  fack.  This  difengagement  of  the  wheel 
is  effedled  by  the  fame  means  as  deferibed  of  the  upright 
lever  r ; and  a line  being  condufted  from  the  top  of  the 
lever,  over  proper  pullies,  into  various  parts  of  the  mill,  the 
miller  can,  by  pulling  this  line,  difengage  the  roller  at  plea- 
fure, to  draw  up  or  let  down  a fack.  A pinion  and  (haft, 
fimilar  to  g and  h,  Jg.  I,  may  be  placed  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  wheels,  e and  f,  to  work  another  drefiing  machine  at 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  mill,  or  what  is  called  a bolting  ma- 
chine. This  is  rather  of  a different  conftrudlion,  being  the 
original  flour-drefling  machine : it  confifts  of  a reel  like  the 
former,  but  without  any  brufties ; and  upon  this,  inftead  of 
a wire-cylinder,  a cloth  like  a fack,  cut  open  at  the  bottom, 
is  faftened,  and  revolves  with  it ; the  flour,  being  introduced 
by  a feeding-flfoe  into  this,  is  fifted  round  in  the  revolving 
cloth,  and  the  fine  flour  pafles  through.  To  prevent  the 
flour  accumulating  at  any  one  fide  of  the  cloth  into  a bag, 
and  Twinging  round  with  it,  without  fifting,  four  rails  are 
fixed  in  the  machine,  parallel  to  the  axis ; and  if  the  cloth 
fwings  out  by  the  weight  of  the  flour  within  it,  the  cloth 
ftrikes  againft  thefe  rails,  and  the  flour  is  thus  fliaken 
through  it  into  the  cheft  or  cafe  of  the  machine. 

The  lower  figures  of  the  plate  contain  the  developement 
of  the  parts  of  the  mill,  tending  to  explain  their  conftruc- 
tion.  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5,  (hew  the  call-iron  axis  for  the 
water-wheel ; N is  the  cylindric  {haft,  and  h,  h,  its  two 
necks,  which  lay  on  bearings  in  the  wall  of  the  mill,  and 
bear  the  weight : beyond  thefe  necks  the  axis  has  a fquare 
box,  O O,  at  each  end,  for  framing  the  great  cog-wheels 
upon.  The  manner  of  attaching  the  arms  of  the  great  wa- 
ter-wheel to  the  {haft  is  this  : two  circular  plates  or  {launches, 
P,  P,  Jg*  3,  are  call  upon  the  axis ; and  againft  each  of 
thefe  12  arms,  Q,  Q,  are  bolted:  they  are  placed  againft: 
the  {launch,  tending  to  the  centre,  and  the  fpaces  between 
them  are  filled  up  by  wooden  pieces,  as  {hewn  by  r,  r,  r , 
Jg.  4 : two  iron  rings,  R and  S,  are  placed  over  the  arms, 
and  a bolt  put  through  each  arm,  to  attach  it  to  the  {launch, 
and  to  the  axis ; the  wooden  pieces,  r,  r,  are  kept  in  their 
places  by  a wedge  driven  through  each,  within  the  great 
hoop  R,  and  by  means  of  thefe  wedges  the  pieces,  r,  r,  can 
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at  any  time  be  drawn  up  towards  the  centre,  to  hold  all  the 
arms  fall  in  their  places. 

This  method  of  framing  water-wheels  was  ufed  with  great 
fuccefs  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  many  inftances,  and  was  found 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  extremely  well,  being  a great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  method  of  mortiiing  the  arms  into  a 
wooden  (haft. 

Figs.  6,  7 , and  8,  fhew  one  of  the  fpindles  for  the  mill- 
ftones  H and  L,  Jig.  2 : it  is  a ftraight  iron  axis,  d,  formed 
to  a pivot,  s,  at  the  lower  end,  which  rells  and  turns  in  a 
piece  of  brafs : near  the  upper  end  of  the  fpindle  another 
neck  or  pivot,  t,  is  formed,  and  runs  in  a collar,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nether  or  lower  mill-ftone,  whilft  the  upper 
one  is  hung  upon  the  arms  of  an  iron  crofs  T : feealfo  Jig.  7, 
fitted  with  a fquare  upon  the  top  of  the  fpindle.  On  the 
lower  part  of  the  fpindle  the  pinion  Z,  which  gives  it  mo- 
tion, is  fixed  : it  has  a fquare  hole  through  it,  fitting  on  the 
fquare  fpindle,  and  iron  crofles  are  fixed  both  at  top  and 
bottom  of  the  block  of  wood  forming  the  body  of  the 
pinion:  in  this  iron  are  two  fcrews  ( fee  Jig.  8.),  which, 
being  fcrewed  fall,  fix  the  pinion  firmly  to  the  fpindle,  its 
weight  being  fupported  by  a wedge,  i>,  put  through  a hole 
in  it ; but  when  this  wedge  is  withdrawn,  and  the  fcrews 
flackened,  the  pinion  falta  down  fo  low  upon  the  fpindle, 
that  its  teeth  are  clear  of  the  teeth  of  the  cog-whecls  k, 
Jig.  2,  and  in  this  ftate  the  fpindle  and  mill-done  upon  it 
will  (land  ftill,  though  the  mill  is  going.  The  fpindle  foot, 
s,  refts  in  a brafs  focket,  fixed  in  a lever  <w,  figs.  1 and  2, 
called  the  bridge-tree  : its  fulcrum  is  in  the  folid  wall,  W, 
Jig.  1,  at  one  end,  and  the  other  refts  on  the  middle  of  a fe- 
cond  lever  X,  perpendicular  to  the  former,  called  the  brayer, 
one  end  of  which  has  a fulcrum  in  the  framing,  Jig.  2,  and 
the  other  is  fupported  by  a fcrew,  which  the  miller  turns 
round,  to  elevate  or  deprefs  the  upper  ftone,  and  adjuft  the 
diltance  between  them  at  pleafure,  according  as  he  wifhes  to 
grind  finer  or  coarfer  flour.  The  upper  part  of  the  mill  be- 
fore us  is  ufed  as  a ftore-houfe  for  corn,  which  is  drawn  up 
in  facks  by  the  tackle  into  the  roof,  and  there  emptied  into 
binns,  or  different  compartments,  of  the  upper  floor  : from 
thefe  it  is  let  down  to  the  mill-flones,  and  ground  into  meal. 
The  fpouts  from  the  ftones  lead  the  meal  into  facks,  which, 
when  full,  are  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  houfe  again,  and 
emptied  out  into  a flour  binn,  fituated  over  the  drefting  ma- 
chine M,  w'hich  feparates  it  into  various  qualities  for  ufe. 

The  mills  which  grind  for  the  London  market  ufe  three 
drefting  machines : the  fineft  flour  is  that  which  has  been 
pafled  through  a wire-cloth  of  64  per  inch,  when  the  meal  is 
drefled  the  firlt  time ; the  other  part  of  the  cylinder  is  coarfe 
wire,  which  fulfers  a coarfe  meal,  called  middlings,  to  pafs 
through  it ; but  the  bran  and  coarfe  pollard  fall  ou't  at  the  end 
of  the  cylinder.  The  middlings  are  ground  over  again  in  a 
pair  of  mill-ftones,  which  are  rather  dull,  and  become  unfit 
for  grinding  corn,  without  drefting  them  again  : then,  after 
this  fecond  grinding,  the  meal  is  drefled  in  the  cloth  ma- 
chine, called  the  bolting  cloth,  which  takes  out  the  fecond 
flour,  and  the  pollard  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the  cloth  : the 
bran  and  the  pollard  together  are  now  put  into  the  clearing-off 
machine,  which  is  a coarfe  wire-cylinder  of  the  kind  we  have 
deleribed,  and  by  it  is  feparated  into  hog  pollard,  which  is 
the  fineft  fort;  2d,  horfe  pollard  ; and,  3d,  bran.  A pair 
of  mill-ftones  will  grind  five  bufhels  of  wheat  per  hour,  when 
in  good  condition  ; but  require  to  be  taken  up  and  drefled 
once  a week,  if  ufed  eonftantly.  This  drefting  is  done  by 
picking  the  furface  of  the  ftone  over  with  the  mill-pick,  to 
cut  the  grooves  and  furrows  fnarp,  that  they  may  grind  and 
cut  the  corn  between  them. 


Perfons  riotoufly  aflembling  and  deftroying,  or  malici- 
oufly  burning,  any  wind-faw  mill,  wind-mill,  or  water- 
mill, &c.  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  by  9 Geo.  III.  c.  29.  Profecution  to  be  com- 
menced within  eighteen  months  after  the  offence  commit- 
ted. By  41  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  the  damages  occafioned  by 
demolifhing  any  fuch  mill  by  perfons  riotoufly  aftembled, 
may  be  fued  for  and  recovered  in  the  manner  provided 
for  by  1 Geo.  flat.  2.  c.  5.  refpefting  the  demolifhing  of 
churches  and  other  buildings.  (See  Riot.)  By  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  58.  any  perfon  who  fhall  malicioufly  fet  fire  to  any 
mill  in  the  pofleflion  of  any  other  perfor.,  or  of  any 
body  corporate,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Water-mills  have  long  been  great  nuifances  to  agriculture, 
by  preventing  the  ufe  of  the  ftreams  on  which  they  Hand, 
in  many  cafes,  in  irrigating  and  flooding  the  adjoining  lands, 
by  which  much  improvement  is  kept  back,  that  would 
otherwife  take  place.  They  are  alfo  injurious  by  obftrudling 
and  damming  up  the  water  in  numerous  inftances,  fo  as  to 
render  it  ftagnant  on  the  ground  above.  Wind  and  fleam 
may,  however,  be  applied  as  the  moving  powers  of  mills 
without  producing  any  fuch  effe&s,  and  are,  of  courfe,  the 
moil  proper  powers  to  be  employed. 

The  ancient  feudal  cuftom  of  obliging  tenants  to  grind 
at  the  lord's  mills,  is  now  almoft  wholly  done  away.  Drain- 
ing or  lifting-mills  are  often  extremely  ufeful  in  difeharging 
water  from  low  flat  land*  in  many  fituations.  The  moving 
power  in  thefe  is  commonly  wind.  See  Mill,  in  Me- 
chanics. 

By  an  ancient  ordinance  the  toll  for  grinding  fhall  be 
taken  either  to  the  20th  or  24th  com  ; and  yet,  in  fome 
places,  millers  claim  and  take  the  i6thpart:  but  Mr.  Dal- 
ton fays,  that  the  miller  fhould  take  but  one  quart  for 
grinding  one  bufhel  of  hard  corn,  and  if  he  carry  back  the 
grift  to  the  owner  he  may  take  two  quarts  of  fuch  corn, 
i.  e.  wheat  rye,  and  meflin,  (wheat  and  rye  mixed.)  For 
malt  he  fhall  take  half  as  much  as  for  hard  corn.  By  Holt 
ch.  juft,  the  toll  of  a mill  mull  be  regulated  by  euflom,  and 
if  the  miller  take  more  than  the  cuftom  warrants,  it  is  ex- 
tortion : but  if  it  be  a new  mill,  the  miller  is  not  reftrained 
to  any  certain  toll.  (1  L.  Raym.  149.)  In  fome  places  the  te>- 
nants  are  bound  to  have  their  corn  ground  at  the  lord's 
mill.  When  a miller,  upon  information  given  on  oath  to 
any  magiftrate,  is  fufpe&ed  of  adulterating  meal  or  flour, 
the  houte,  mill,  &c.  of  fuch  miller  may  be  entered  under 
the  authority  of  a warrant  of  a magiftrate,  at  all  feafonable 
times  of  the  day,  to  fearch  for  difeovery,  and  if  fuch  adul- 
terated meal  or  flour  be  found,  it  may  be  feized  by  the 
officer  executing  the  warrant,  feized  by  the  magiftrate  to 
whom  it  is  carried,  and  difpofed  of  at  his  diferetion, 
(31  Geo.  III.  c.  29.)  A miller  who  hath  corn  given  him  to 
grind,  and  who  charges  for  that  which  is  bad,  is  indiflable  ; 
and  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony  by  taking  away  any  part 
with  an  intent  to  lteal  it.  (Hawk.  c.  33.)  Millers  are  not 
to  be  common  buyers  of  any  corn,  with  a view  to  fell  the 
fame  again,  either  in  corn  or  meal.  (Dalt.  c.  122.)  By 
36  Geo.  III.  c.  85,  every  miller  fhall  keep  balances  and 
weights  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  exchequer,  which 
may  be  examined  by  a perfon  appointed  for  this  purpofe  by 
35  Geo.  III.  c.  102  ; and  in  default  thereof  the  miller 
fhall  forfeit  not  exceeding  2C s.  See.  See.  Millers  may  be 
required  to  weigh  corn,  and,  on  refufal,  fhall  forfeit  not 
exceeding  40J.  Millers  are  to  deliver  the  whole  produce 
of  corn  when  ground,  if  required,  allowing  for  wafte  irj 
grinding  and  drefting,  and  for  toll  when  taken  ; and  if  fuch 
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corn  (hall  weigh  lefs  than  the  full  weight,  fucli  miller  fhall, 
for  every  buffiel  of  corn  deficient  in  weight,  forfeit  not  ex- 
ceeding ir.  and  alfo  treble  the  value  of  fuch  deficiency. 
When  toll  is  taken,  it  (hall  be  deducted  before  the  corn 
fhall  be  put  into  the  mill.  No  miller  {hall  demand  corn  for 
toll,  but  in  lieu  thereof  fhall  be  entitled  to  payment  in 
money,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  not  exceeding  j/.  : ex- 
cepting when  perfons  (hall  not  have  money  to  pay  for  grind- 
ing, and  alfo,  that  this  (hall  not  extend  to  mills  called 
“ Soke-mills,”  or  fuch  ancient  mills  as  are  eftabliflied 
by  cufiom  and  the  law  of  the  land,  which  mills  (hall  con- 
tinue to  take  toll  as  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  do. 
Every  miller  is  required  to  put  up  in  his  mill  a table  of  the 
prices  in  money,  or  of  the  amount  of  toll  or  multure,-  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  20 s.  for  every  fuch  offence. 

Mills,  Wind,  are,  with  refpeftto  their  working  parts,  lit- 
tle different  from  thofe  of  water-mills  ; but  they  are  turned 
by  the  force  of  wind  gathered  in  their  fails. 

Of  thefe,  fome  are  called  vertical , others  horizontal,  ac- 
cording to  the  pofition  of  the  fails  ; or,  rather,  accord- 
ing  to  the  diredtion  of  their  motion,  with  regard  to  the 
horizon. 

For  the  bed  form  of  horizontal  fails,  and  alfo  for  deter- 
mining the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  wind-mills,  fee  Wind-w/7/ 
and  Mechanics. 

Mills,  Portative  or  Hand,  are  thofe  kept  in  motion  by  the 
hand  ; or  elfe  whofe  mill-ftones  are  turned,  or  pifions  driven 
by  the  force  of  horfes  or  other  beads.  Thus,  if  the  cog- 
wheel D,  ( Plate  XXXIII.  Mechanics,  fig.  1.)  be  made  about 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  with  thirty  cogs,  the  trundle  as  fmall 
in  proportion,  with  ten  daves,  and  the  mill-dones  be.  each 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  work  be  put  into  a 
drong  frame  of  wood,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  the 
engine  will  be  a hand-mill  for  grinding  corn  or  malt  in 
private  families.  And  then  it  may  be  turned  by  a winch 
indead  of  the  wheel  A A;  the  mill-done  making  three 
revolutions  for  every  one  of  the  winch.  If  a heavy  fly  be 
put  upon  the  axle  B,  near  the  winch,  it  will  affiff  greatly 
in  regulating  the  motion. 

If  the  cog-wheel  that  turns  the  trundle  or  trundles  of  a 
mill  be  placed  horizontally,  horizontal  levers  may  be  fixed 
into  its  vertical  axis,  and  horfes  applied  to  thefe  tor  turning 
the  mill ; which  is  often  done  where  water  cannot  be  had 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  ufe  of  mills  and  mill-dones,  according  to  Paufanias, 
was  fird  invented  by  Myla,  fon  of  Meleges,  firil  king  of 
Sparta  ; though  Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  bread  and  baking,  to  Ceres  : Poly- 

dore  Virgil  was  not  able  to  difcover  the  author  of  fo  ufeful 
a machine.  It  is  doubted  whether  or  not  water-mills 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  there  being  no  mention 
made,  in  the  Diged,  but  of  mills  turned  by  flaves  and 
affes.  Salmafius,  however,  and  Gothofred,  will  not  allow 
water-mills  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
though  they  were  not  in  ordinary  ufe.  Wind-mills  are  of 
much  more  modern  invention  ; the  fird  model  of  thefe  was 
brought  from  Afia  into  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  holy 
wars. 

Mill  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  machine,  which  being  moved 
by  fome  external  force,  ferves  to  give  a violent  iinpreflion 
bn  things  applied  to  it. 

Mills,  in  this  fenfe,  are  machines  of  vad  ufe  in  the  manu- 
fa&ures,  arts,  and  trades ; for  the  making  and  preparing 
divers  kinds  of  merchandizes.  The  principal  are  thofe 
which  follow. 

Mlll,  Colour.  Colours  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  paper- 


dainers,  &c.  are  prepared,  in  the  large  way,  by  grinding 
them,  either  with  oil  or  water,  in  mills  worked  formerly  by 
horfes,  but  now  frequently  deam-engines  are  ufed  for  fuch 
purpofe  in  London.  Thefe  colour-mills  confid  of  a large 
toothed-wheel,  or  cog-wheel,  worked  by  the  horfes,  or  ffeam- 
engine,  See.  which  gives  motion  to  feveral  trundles  and 
upright  ipindles  of  fmall  mill-dones  placed  round  its  cir- 
cumference. The  confirmation  and  ufe  of  thefe  will  be  readi- 
ly comprehended  from  the  following  defeription  of  a fingle 
pair  of  dones  to  be  worked  by  hand,  Plate  XXXV.^yfj.  1. 
The  winch-handle  A gives  motion,  by  the  labour  of  a man, 
to  the  ipindle  B and  fly-wheel  C,  fixed  thereon  ; and  which 
alfo  carries  a fmall  fpur-wheel  D,  having  eighteen  bevelled 
teeth,  which  work  into  thofe  of  the  crpwn-wheel  E E,  of 
twenty-fix  teeth,  fixed  upon  the  upright  fpindle  F,  working 
in  a brafs  collar  at  top,  fixed  to  the  piece  of  wood  G,  which 
is  adjudable  by  means  of  the  wedge  H,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
teeth  of  the  wheels  properly  in  geer  : the  bottom  of  the 
fpindle  works  in  the  end  of  a brafs  ferew  R,  working  in  the 
bottom  framing  of  the  machine,  and  paffing  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  lower  done,  the  turning  of  which  ferew,  occa- 
fionally,  adjuds  the  didance  of  the  Hones,  which  are  of  the 
common  conftrudtion,  exactly  like  thofe  for  grinding  flour, 
but  fmaller,  each  being  fixteen  inches  diameter  and  three 
inches  thick.  The  upper  done  I is  fupported  on  the  upright 
fpindle  F by  a fhoulder  and  crow,  the  fame  as  mill-dones  in 
general ; it  has  a hopper  K affixed  to  it,  and  which  revolves 
with  it,  into  which  the  femi-fluid  colours  intended  to  be 
ground  are  put,  and  when  ground  they  are  protruded 
through  a fpout  from  the  tub  M,  nineteen  inches  diameter, 
which  contains  the  dones. 

After  the  above  procefs,  colours  for  the  ufeof  painters,  &c. 
were  ground  by  hand  with  oil  or  water,  on  a poliflied  marble 
flab  with  a pebb’e  muller ; but  this  procefs  being  tedious 
and  expeniive,  as  well  as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  workman,  Mr.  James  Rawlinfon  of  Derby,  fome  years 
ago  contrived  a mill  for  this  purpofe,  which  is  reprefented  in 
fg.  2,  a model  of  which  he  prefented  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  London,  in  1804.  - A is  a roller  or 
cylinder  of  black  marble,  truly  formed  and  well  polifhed,  165 
inches  diameter  and  4^  inches  broad  ; B is  a concave  muller, 
covering  one-third  of  the  roller,  of  the  fame  kind  of  marble, 
well  polifhed,  and  fixed  in  the  wooden  cafe  or  frame  h,  which 
is  hung  on  hinges  at  i,  for  ufe  when  the  muller  requires  to 
be  lifted  off  the  cylinder.  C is  a crooked  bar  of  iron,  about 
an  inch  broad,  moveable  on  a pin  at  f,  in  order  to  turn  down 
out  of  the  way  when  the  muller  is  to  be  lifted  off : near  the 
end  of  this  bar  is  a thumb-ferew  c,  whofe  end  adts  in  a hole 
in  the  wootfen  cafe  h,  and  ferves  to  keep  that  and  the  muller 
fteady,  and  to  increafe  the  preffure  of  the  muller  as  occafion 
may  require.  D is  a feraper  or  taker-off,  made  of  a piece 
of  clock-fpring  fixed  in  an  iron  frame  K,  in  the  manner  of  a 
frame-law,  and  turning  on  centres  d d,  fo  that  when  in  ufe 
the  taker-off  lies  in  an  inclined  pofition  againlt  the  cylinder, 
and  at  other  times  is  turned  back  out  of  the  way.  H is  a 
plate  fet  under  the  taker-off  to  catch  the  colour  when  fuf- 
ficiently  ground,  which  Hands  upon  a Hiding  board  that  can 
occafionally  be  drawn  out,  to  remove  any  colour  which 
may  accidentally  drop  from  the  cylinder.  F is  a drawer 
under  the  mill  for  holding  curriers’  fhavings,  for  cleaning 
the  cylinder  and  muller,  when  a freffi  colour  is  wanted  to  be 
ground.  The  colour,  roughly  ground  in  a large  colour- 
mill  above  deferibed,  is  applied  in  proper  quantities,  by 
means  of  a knife,  to  the  front  of  the  cylinder  above  the 
taker-off,  and  by  means  of  the  winch-handle  G the  mill  is 
worked,  until  the  colour,  by, paffing  between  the  revolving 
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(lone  and  muller,  is  fufficiently  ground;  when  the  taker-off 
D,  which  during  the  operation  lay  back,  is  turned  again!! 
the  ftone,  the  winch-handle  is  turned  the  reverfe  way  for  a 
few  revolutions,  in  order  to  fcrape  off  the  colour  which  falls 
into  the  difh  H. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  No.  87,  a mill  is  de- 
fcribed  as  having  been  ufed  by  Dr.  Langelot,  for  grinding 
leaf  gold  to  powder,  for  the  fanciful  purpole  of  preparing 
Aurum  potabile : the  principles  of  this  mill  were,  fome  years 
ago,  found  applicable  to  the  grinding  of  dry  indigo  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  manufactory  at  Manchefter,  and  were  alfo  found 
by  Mr.  Rawhnfon,  above  mentioned,  to  be  the  bed  adapted 
for  finely  pulverizing  the  dry  colours  intended  to  be  ground 
with  oil  or  water  in  his  colour-mill.  This  fimple  mill  is 
reprefented  in  fg.  3,  where  L is  a marble  mortar,  nicely 
formed  and  polilhed  ; M is  a muller  nearly  in  the  form  of  a 
pear,  having  an  iron  axis  fixed  into  its  upper  end,  which  is 
bent  into  the  form  of  a crank  at  P to  ferve  as  a handle  for 
turning  the  muller  : the  axis  is  fixed,  when  in  ufe,  into  two 
collars  O,  O,  in  beams  of  wood  N N,  fo  as  to  revolve  eafily 
and  truly  in  the  axis  of  the  mortar.  This  muller  is  Ihewn 
feparately  at  fig.  4,  which  Ihews  a flit  that  is  made  through 
it,  almoft  dividing  it  into  two  parts : this  flit  is  of  ufe  in  col- 
lecting the  colour  which  is  grinding,  and  bringing  it  continu- 
ally under  the  muller.  A circular  board  in  two  halves,  with 
a centre-hole  to  fit  the  axis,  is  ufed  to  lay  over  the  mortar, 
to  prevent  the  duff  of  the  colours  from  flying  out,  to  wade 
the  fame  and  injure  the  health  of  the  workmen.  By  means 
of  the  flat  perforated  weights  R,  on  the  top  of  the  axis,  any 
required  preffure  can  be  applied  upon  the  muller. 

For  preferving  the  health  of  fuch  colour-men  and  painters 
as  ftill  prefer  the  common  ftone  and  muller  for  grinding  their 
colours,  M.  Boulard,  in  the  Journal  de  Phylique,  recom- 
mends an  apparatus  reprefented  in  Jig.  5,  wherein  the 
ftone,  and  its  table  A B,  is  furrounded  by  a clofe-fided 
cafing  of  boards  C,  C,  fitted  to  the  floor  of  the  room,  and 
leaving  a fpace  of  about  Tr,  th  of  an  inch  wide  all  round 
the  table  fupporting  the  ftone  ; this  is  for  emitting  a current 
of  freflr  air,  which  is  to  be  fupplied  by  a pipe  D D extend- 
ing from  a hole  in  the  floor  under  the  cafe,  to  the  outward 
air  in  fome  moft  convenient  place.  Over  the  ftone  a glazed 
pyramid  E E and  metal  tube  F is  fupported  by  the  irons  G 
and  braces  H,  H,  H,  or  by  other  more  convenient  means,  fo 
that  the  pyramid  E E projeds,  on  all  fides,  about  three 
inches  beyond  the  ftone  ; and  at  a height  above  the  fame  no 
greater  than  is  fufficient  for  the  free  admiflion  of  the  work- 
man’s arms  to  work  the  muller,  and  with  his  pallet  knife  to 
fcrape  together  the  colour  when  requilite,  and  which  he  will 
be  able  perfectly  to  fee  to  do,  through  the  glafs  in  the  frame, 
without  inhaling  the  vapour  from  the  colours,  but  which  are 
to  be  made  to  afeend  through  the  tube  F,  and  pafs  off  into 
the  open  air  through  the  tube  M M,  by  means  of  a fmall 
ftove  I I clofely  jointed  to  the  tubes  F and  G,  which  is  to 
be  kept  burning  during  the  hours  of  work,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a current  between  the  pipes  D and  M,  that  may  effec- 
tually carry  off  the  contaminated  air  which  has  been  in  con- 
tad!  with  the  colours  on  the  ftone,  along  with  their  effluvia. 

K reprefents  the  door  of  the  fire-place,  and  L that  of  the 
afli-hole  of  the  ftove,  both  contrived  to  fhut  very  clofe.  In 
the  pipe  F a regifter  N fliould  be  made  for  regulating  the 
burning  of  the  ftove,  by  the  admiflion  of  more  or  lefs  air 
thereto  through  the  pipe  F.  If  delirable,  the  ch-.fe  pipe 
F may  be  conducted  into  the  fire-place  of  any  ftove  or  fire  in 
the  apartments  above,  or  it  may  even  defeend  by  a proper 
curvature,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  ftove  I I being  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  applied  to  any  ufeful  purpofe,  as  the  boiling  of 
oil,  or  heating  an  adjoining  room,  &c. 
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Mill,  Cotton.  See  Manufacture  of  Cotton. 

Mill,  Flood , that  fort  of  mill  which  is  contrived  for  the 
purpofe  of  railing  water  in  order  to  difeharge  it  from  fens, 
marlhes,  and  other  fimilar  kinds  of  land. 

Mills,  Forge , turned  by  water,  ferve  to  raife  and  let  fall 
one  or  more  huge  hammers,  to  beat  and  form  the  iron  into 
bars,  anchors,  and  other  maflive  works.  They  are  alfo  called 
tilt-mills.  See  Forge,  Iron,  and  Steel. 

Mill,  Fulling,  is  a water-mill  which  raifes  and  beats  down 
large  wooden  piftons  in  proper  veffels  called  pools,  or  troughs  ; 
in  order  to  full,  feour,  and  cleanfe  woollen  ftuffs.  See  F ull- 
ING -Mill. 

Mill,  Gunpowder,  is  that  ufed  to  pound  and  beat  toge- 
ther the  ingredients  whereof  gunpowder  is  compofed. 

This  is  done  in  a kind  of  iron  or  brafs  mortar,  by  means 
of  iron  pellles  wrought  by  a wheel  without-fide  the  mill, 
turned  by  the  water  falling  on  it.  See  Gunpowder. 

Mills,  Leather , are  uled  to  feour  and  prepare  with  oil, 
the  Ikins  of  ftags,  buffaloes,  elks,  bullocks,  &c.  to  make 
what  they  call  luff-leather , for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiery. 

This  is  effected  by  means  of  ftveral  large  piftons,  riling 
and  falling  on  the  Ikins,  in  large  wooden  troughs,  by 
means  of  a wheel  without-fide,  turned  by  the  force  of 
water. 

Mills,  Linen,  do  not  differ  much  from  fulling-mills.' 
Their  ufe  is,  to  feour  linens,  after  their  having  been  firft; 
cleanfed  when  taken  out  of  the  lixivium,  or  ley.  Some  of 
thefe  go  by  water,  and  the  generality  by  horfes. 

Mills,  Oil,  when  turned  by  men,  water,  hand,  or  horfe, 
ferve  to  bruife  or  break  the  nuts,  olives,  and  other  fruits 
and  grains,  whofe  juice  is  to  be  drawn,  by  expreffion,  to 
make  oil.  See  Oil. 

Mill,  Paper,  a water-mill,  furnilhed  with  engines  con- 
taining cylinders  furnilhed  with  teeth  which  cut  and  grind  the. 
rags  or  cloth  in  a kind  of  wooden  trough  ; and  thus,  by 
reducing  tlwm  to  little  pieces,  turn  them  into  a kind  of 
pulp,  by  means  of  water  conveyed  into  the  troughs  by  a pipe 
for  that  purpofe.  See  Paper. 

Mill,  Sawing,  is  a water-mill,  ferving  to  faw  feveral 
planks  or  boards  at  the  fame  time. 

Thefe  are  frequent  in  France,  efpecially  in  Dauphine. 

They  were  lately  prohibited  in  England,  where  they  were 
begun  to  be  introduced,  from  a view  to  the  ruin  of  the 
fawyers,  which  mult  have  enfued.  See  Sawing;  alfo  Ma- 
chinery, Block. 

There  are  alfo  Jdk  mills,  for  fpinning,  throwing,  and 
twilling  filks  ; which  are  large  round  machines  in  form  of 
turrets,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  fix  yards  in  diameter ; 
which,  being  turned,  either  by  the  force  of  water  or  that  of 
men,  work  at  the  fame  time  an  infinity  of  bobbins  faltened 
thereto,  whereon  the  filk  had  been  wound  to  be  here  fpun 
and  twilled. 

There  are  abundance  of  mills  of  this  kind  in  France, 
efpecially  about  Lyons  and  Tours,  fome  of  which  are  fo 
dilpofed,  as  that  three  of  them  will  go  at  the  fame  time, 
and  by  the  fame  wheel  wrought  by  water  or  by  ftrength  of 
hand.  That  in  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite  at  Lyons,  is  wom- 
derful,  a fingle  man  working  no  lefs  than  48  of  thefe  mills. 
.See  Silk,  and  Winding  of  Silk. 

Mill,  Stamping.  See  Stamping. 

Mill,  Sugar,  is  a machine  that  ferves  to  bruife  the  fugar- 
canes,  and  exprefs  the  liquor  or  juice  contained  therein. 
The  fugar-mills  are  very  curious  contrivances.  Of  thefe 
there  are  four  kinds,  being  turned  either  by  water,  wind, 
men,  or  horfes. 

Thofe  turned  by  the  hand  were  firft  in  ufe  ; but  they  are 
now  laid  afide,  as  being  an  intolerable  hardlhip  on  the  poor 
» negroes 
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negroes  who  were  doomed  thereto,  befides  the  flownefs  of 
their  progrefs. 

Wind-mills  are  the  mod  modern  : but  they  are  yet  fome- 
what  rare,  excepting  in  St.  Chridopher’s  and  Barbadoes, 
and  among  the  Portuguefe.  Thefe  make  good  difpatch,  but 
have  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  not  ealily  Hopped  ; 
which  proves  frequently  fatal  to  the  negroes  who  feed  them. 
See  Sugar. 

Mills,  Tan  or  Bark,  wrought  by  water  or  horfes,  ferve 
to  cut  certain  barks  into  a coarfer  fort  of  powder,  proper 
for  the  tanning  of  hides,  See. 

Mills  for  Sword-blades  are  likewife  moved  by  water. 
They  are  frequent  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphine.  By  working 
heavy  hammers  they  forge  thofe  excellent  fword-blades, 
called  blades  of  Vienne. 

The  ufes  and  operations  of  thefe  feveral  mills,  more  at 
large,  fee  under  Paper,  Fulling,  Sugars,  See. 

Mill,  Threjhing,  fuch  a machine  as  is  contrived  for  the 
purpofe  of  threlhing  grain  or  other  forts  of  feed  crops. 
See  Threshing  Machine. 

Mill,  in  Coinage,  is  a machine  ufed  to  prepare  the  laminae, 
or  plates  of  metal,  and  to  give  them  proper  thicknefs,  hard- 
nefs,  and  confidence,  before  they  be  (truck,  or  (lamped. 

This  machine  has  not  been  long  known  among  us ; but  is 
of  ib me  (landing  in  Germany.  It  confids  of  feveral  wheels 
dented  like  thofe  of  clocks,  Sec.  which  move  two  cylinders 
of  Heel,  between  which  the  metal  is  paffed  to  be  brought  to 
its  proper  thicknefs.  It  was  firlt  turned  with  water,  fince 
with  horfes.  See  Coinage. 

Mill,  in  Commerce,  a money  of  account  in  the  United 
States  of  America;  1000  mills  being  = ioo  cents  = io 
deniers  = a dollar. 

Mill,  among  Gold  Wire  Drawers,  is  a little  machine 
confiding  of  two  cylinders  of  (leel,  ferving  to  flatten  the 
gold  or  filver  wire,  and  reduce  it  into  laminae,  or  plates. 
See  Gold  Wire. 

They  have  alfo  mills  to  wind  the  gold  wire  or  thread  on 
the  filk  : thefe  are  compofed  of  feveral  rows  of  bobbins  all 
turned  at  the  fame  time. 

MiLL-Reek,  in  Medicine,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
miners,  employed  at  the  Leadhills  in  Scotland,  to  thofe 
affe&ions  of  the  bowels,  and  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  which 
are  occalioned  by  the  poifon  of  the  lead.  The  melting- 
houfes,  in  which  the  operations  are  carried  on,  are  called 
mills,  becaufe  the  bellows  there  are  worked  by  water-wheels; 
and  the  reek,  or  fmoke,  arifing  from  the  melted  lead,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  the  difeafe  : whence  the  term 
mill-reek  has  been  appropriated  to  the  malady.  See  Eflays 
and  Obf.  Phyf.  and  Liter,  vol.  i.  art.  xxii.  Edinburgh. 

Mill -Dams,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  bafons  which  contain 
the  water  for  fupplying  mills.  A very  Arm  way  of  making 
thefe  in  a quick  or  running  fand,  which  is  ufuaily  found  a 
very  troublefome  circumltance  in  the  making  of  them,  is  by 
laying  the  foundation  with  unflaked  lime;  which,  by  flak- 
ing among  the  fand,  runs  together  into  a hard  done,  which 
gives  a very  firm  and  fure  foundation.  Plott’s  StaS'ordffiire, 
P-336* 

M-iLL-Holms,  a term  applied  to  the  low  meadows,  and 
other  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  mills,  or  watery  places  about 
mill-dams.  The  foils  in  thefe  cafes  are  generally  of  a good 
quality. 

Mill-Poo/,  a dock  or  pond  of  water,  by  the  force  of 
which  the  motion  of  a water-mill  is  effedled. 

The  dam  of  a mill-pool  is  raifed  much  in  the  fame  man. 
ner  as  directed  for  fjh-ponds ; which  fee. 

Mitt-Stones,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  prepared  flones  made 
ufe  of  in  grinding  grain  and  other  fubdances,  which  are  of 


different  kinds,  according  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they 
are  employed,  but  thofe  chiefly  ufed  in  grinding  wheat  into 
flour,  were  formerly  imported  from  France,  and  termed 
burrs.  Lately,  however,  (tones  proper  for  this  ufe  have  been 
difeovered  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  as  in  Wales 
and  Scotland.  In  the  fird  of  thefe  places  they  were  found 
by  Mr.  Bowes,  in  a quarry  which  is  “ fituated  within  the 
corporation  liberties  of  Conway  : the  done  appears  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  that  town,  and  extends  from  ead  to 
wed  for  the  didance  of  two  miles,  appearing  in  mod  places 
upon  the  furface  within  that  didance.  Such  an  immenfe 
body  of  the  done  has  been  left  bare  and  expofed  to  view, 
that  the  indudry  of  ages  would  fcarcely  leffen  it.  A deep 
chafm  intervenes  at  the  end  of  two  miles  ; and,  on  examin- 
ing the  fame  line  acrofs  this  valley,  he  found  the  done  mixed 
up  with  various  other  foflil  fubdances,  to  which  it  feems  to 
bear  no  relation.  In  the  next  rife  of  mountains  it  refumes 
its  quality,  and  takes  a foutherly  dire&ion,  pafiing  through 
a range  of  hills  to  the  didance  of  two  miles  more,  where 
the  vein  difappears.  It  is  every  where  the  highed  dratum  ; 
and  when  difengaged  from  the  quarry  where  now  worked,  it 
tumbles  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain  to  the  plain  within 
five  hundred  yards  of  the  (hipping-place,  where  fmall  veffels 
may  lie  fafely  in  all  weathers  at  a natural  quay,  completely 
calculated  for  this  bufinefs.”  The  quarry  lies  on  the  decline 
of  a hill : the  vein  now  is  about  eight  yards  wide ; but  he 
has  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  wider  below.  At  the  depth  he  has 
funk,  which  is  at  lead  twenty-five  feet,  the  done  mends  in 
quality.  When  fird  taken  from  the  quarry  it  is  much  fofter 
and  eafier  wrought  into  (hape,  tkan  when  expofed  to  the  air : 
even  a day  makes  a difference.  The  vein  appears  to  him 
quite  inexhaullible,  and  contains  every  variety  of  the  done, 
cellular,  clofe,  hard,  or  foft.  The  right  in  this  tra£i  of 
country  has  been  prefented  to  him,  by  Mr,  Sneyd  of  Staf- 
fordfliire,  under  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  make 
this  difeovery,  and  carry  it  vigoroufly  into  effeCt,  in  which 
he  has  not  been  difappointed. 

It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  fent  to  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sec.  that  the  dones  raifed  from 
this  quarry  are  capable  of  being  employed  in  mod  cafes 
where  thofe  imported  from  France  have  been  in  uie,  and 
that  the  done,  from  its  external  appearance,  feems  to  be  con- 
dituted  of  quartz  and  cherts. 

And  in  the  latter  of  the  above  fituations  dones  fit  for  this 
ufe  were  dilcovered  by  James  Brownhill,  miller,  “ who,  when 
the  late  unfortunate  war  had  rendered  the  getting  of  the 
French  burr  extremely  difficult,  as  he  was  palling  by  the 
great  bafaltic  rock  of  the  Abbey  Craig,  near  Stirling, 
examined  the  texture  of  feveral  maffes  of  the  dones ; and 
found  one  fpecies,  which  appeared  to  him  fit  for  the  grind- 
ing of  wheat,  and  brought  home  a fample  of  them,  which 
he  (hewed  to  Mr.  Alexander  Ball,  agent  of  the  Alloa  Mills, 
who  agreed  to  make  trial  of  a pair.  They  were  built  under 
his  direction  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  French  burr ; and, 
on  their  being  put  to  work,  gave  fuch  fatisfaftion  to  the 
cudomers  of  the  mills,  as  induced  the  Alloa  Mill  company 
to  have  another  pair  built,  and  totally  lay  afide  the  French 
burr  mill-dones.”  It  is  fuggefied,  that  “ the  French  burr 
dones  are  fo  porous,  as  to  make  it  neceffary  to  fill  up  the 
cavities  with  a preparation  of  alum  : this  confiderable  ex- 
pence is  faved  by  the  uniform  texture  of  the  bafaltes  ; and 
their  fuperior  excellence  is  fo  apparent,  that  upwards  of  60 
pair  are  now  at  work  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  daily  increafing.”  In  addition  it  is 
dated,  that  “ the  bafaltes  mill-dones  are  not  only  excellent 
for  manufacturing  of  flour,  but  for  all  kind  of  grill.  The 
diftillers  give  them  a decided  preference,  and  they  grind  oats 
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in  a very  complete  ftyle,  as  tlie  meal  is  returned  quite  free 
«f  fand,  which  is  a great  defideratum  for  thofe  places  where 
oat  bread  is  in  ufe.  The  difcoverer  of  this  ufe  of  the  ba- 
faltes,  builds  mill-ftones  of  all  fizes  on  moderate  terms,  and 
is  careful,  from  his  experience  as  a miller,  to  build  them  of 
fuch  a grain  as  is  mod  fuitable  for  the  particular  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  following  remarks  are  offered  by  Mr.  Fergufon  on 
the  fize  and  velocity  of  mill-ftones.  The  diameter  of  the 
upper  ftone  is  generally  about  fix  feet,  the  lower  ftone  about 
an  inch  more;  and  the  upper  ftone,  when  new,  contains 
about  22~  cubic  feet,  which  weighs  fomewhat  more  than 
19,000  pounds.  A ftone  of  this  diameter  ought  never  to 
go  more  than  60  times  round  in  a minute ; for  if  it  turns 
rafter,  it  will  heat  the  meal.  But  according  to  Mr.  Imifon, 
the  mill-ftone  fhould  turn  twice  round  in  a fecond  of  time, 
and  fhould  only  be  four  feet  and  a half  in  diameter.  It  may 
probably  be  imagined,  that  the  meal  will  be  much  heated  by 
luch  a rapid  motion  as  he  has  recommended,  but  the  effed 
is  counteracted  by  diminifhing  the  fize  of  the  mill-ftone  from 
fix  feet  to  four  and  a half.  The  velocity  of  the  circumference 
of  the  fmall  mill-ftone  moving  twice  round  in  a fecond,  is 
only  one-third  greater  than  the  -velocity  of  the  large  mill- 
ftone  moving  once  round  in  a fecond. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  the  former  of  the  above  quarries 
mill-ftones  are  raifed  which  are  of  much  larger  fizes  than  the 
French  burrs,  which  may  probably  be  an  advantage  in  fome 
cafes. 

The  modes  of  preparing  mill-ftones  for  the  purpofe  of 
grinding  have  been  defcribed  already,  and  fg.  6.  of  Plate 
XXXV.  reprefents  the  fnrface  of  the  under  grinding  mill- 
ftone,  the  way  of  laying  out  the  wads  or  channels : the 
wooden  bulb  is  fixed  into  the  hole  in  the  middle,  in  which  the 
upper  end  of  the  iron  fpindle  turns  round  ; and  the  cafe  or 
hoops  that  furround  the  upper  one,  which  ought  to  be  two 
inches  clear  of  the  ftone  all  round  its  circumference.  B 
fhews  the  upper  grinding  mill-ftone,  and  iron  crofs  or  rynd 
in  its  middle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a fquare  hole  that 
takes  in  a fquare  on  the  top  of  the  iron  fpindle,  to  carry  the 
mill-ftone  round  : when  the  working  fides  or  faces  of  the 
mill-ftones  are  laid  uppermoft,  the  wads  muft  lie  in  the  fame 
direftion  in  both,  that  when  the  upper  ftone  is  turned  over, 
and  its  furface  laid  on  the  under  one,  then  the  channels  crofs 
each  other,  which  affifts  in  grinding  and  throwing  out  the 
flour  ; the  wads  are  a'fo  laid  out  according  to  the  way  that 
the  upper  ftone  revolves.  In  thefe  the  running  mill-ftone  is 
fuppofed  to  turn  funivays , or  what  is  called  a right-handed 
mill ; but  if  the  ftone  revolves  the  other  way,  the  channels 
muft  be  cut  the  reverfe  of  this,  and  then  it  is  termed  a left- 
handed  mill.  See  Mill. 

The  mill-ftones  which  we  find  preferved  from  ancient 
times,  are  all  fmall,  and  very  different  from  thofe  in  ufe  at 
prefent.  Thorefby  mentions  two  or  three  fuch  found  in 
England,  among  other  Roman  antiquities,  which  were  but 
twenty  inches  broad ; and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  and  the 
ancient  Jews,  did  not  employ  horfes,  or  wind,  or  water,  as 
we  do,  to  turn  their  mills,  but  made  their  Haves  and  captives 
of  war  do  this  laborious  work  ; they  were  in  this  fervice 
placed  behind  thefe  mill-ftones,  and  pulhed  them  on  with  all 
their  force.  — Sampfon,  when  a prifoner  to  the  Philiftines, 
was  treated  no  better,  but  was  condemned  to  the  mill-ftone, 
in  his  prifon.  The  runner,  or  loofe  mill-ftone,  in  this  fort 
of  grinding,  was  ufually  very  heavy  for  its  fize,  being  as 
thick  as  broad.  This  is  the  mill-ftone  which  it  is  exprefsly 
prohibited  in  Scripture  to  take  in  pledge,  as  lying  loofe  it 
was  more  eafily  removed.  The  Talmudifts  have  a ftory, 


that  the  Chaldaeans  made  the  young  men  of  the  captivity 
carry  mill-ftones  with  them  to  Babylon,  where  there  feems 
to  have  been  a fcarcity  at  that  time  ; and  hence,  probably, 
their  paraphrafe  renders  the  text  “ have  borne  the  mills,  or 
mill-ftones  which  might  thus  be  true  in  a literal  fenfe. 
They  have  alfo  a proverbial  exprefiion  of  a man  with  a mill- 
ftone  about  his  neck;  which  they  ufe  to  exprefs  a man  under 
the  fevereft  weight  of  affliction.  This  alfo  plainly  refers  to 
this  fmall  fort  of  ftones. 

Mill  -Work.  Under  this  head  we  intend  to  treat  of  the 
parts  and  mechanical  contrivances  ufed  in  mills.  Under  the 
article  Machinery,  the  reader  will  find  obfervations  of  a 
fimilar  nature  to  thofe  of  the  prefent  article,  but  applied 
to  fmaller  and  more  delicate  machines  than  thofe  which  are 
ufually  denominated  mills. 

The  objeCt  of  this  article  will  therefore  be,  to  give  a ge- 
neral account  of  the  molt  important  pieces  of  mill-work, 
as  cog-wheels,  (hafts,  bearings,  &c. ; which  parts  being  com- 
mon to  mills  of  all  kinds,  would,  if  minutely  defcribed  under 
every  head  where  they  are  employed,  introduce  a great  many 
needlefs  repetitions. 

The  different  firft  movers  of  mills  will  be  treated  of,  and 
defcribed undertheirfeveralheadsof  Steam -Engine,  Water- 
IVheels,  and  WiND-il/i//;  and  the  aCting  machines  of  feveral 
kinds  of  mills,  as  clay-mill,  grinding-mill,  under  Cutlery  ; 
fulling-mill,  flour-mill,  iron-mill,  under  Manufacture  of 
Iron  ; oil-mill,  cotton-mill,  under  Manufacture  of  Cotton ; 
rolling-mill,  fpinning-mill,  filk-mill,  thrafhing-mill,  water- 
mill, fawing-mill,  under  Machinery  for  manufacturing 
Ships’  Blocks  at  Portfnouth ; Tilt  Mill,  See.  See. 

Cog-wheels  are  the  moil  important  and  numerous  parts  of 
mill-work,  few  mills  being  without  them,  to  modify  the 
direction,  and  adapt  the  power  of  the  firft  mover,  which 
a&uates  the  mill,  to  the  working  point,  or  the  machine  which 
performs  the  operations  the  mill  is  intended  for.  Mod  mills 
contain  feveral  different  kinds  of  machines,  or  operative 
parts,  all  deriving  their  motions  from  the  fame  fource,  or 
firft  mover.  Thus,  a flour-mill  contains  ftones  for  grinding; 
drefling  machines  for  fifting  the  flour ; fack  tackle,  for 
drawing  up  the  facks,  &c. ; all  which  are  moved  by  the 
fame  firft  mover  as  a water-wheel,  wind-mill,  fteam-engine, 
or  horfe-wheel.  But  each  of  thefe  machines  requires  to  be 
moved  with  a different  velocity  to  perform  its  work  in  the 
beft  manner;  and  it  is  the  objeft  of  the  mill-work  t®  ob- • 
tain  thefe  different  velocities  from  the  fame  firft  mover, 
chiefly  by  the  means  of  wheels ; which,  therefore,  from  their 
importance,  deferre  the  firft  notice.  There  are  a variety  of 
cog-wheels,  as  fpur-wheels,  (or  gear  in  the  technical  phrafe,) 
bevil-wheels,  face-wheels  or  crown-wheels,  pinions  or  nuts, 
trundles  or  lanterns ; with  a variety  of  other  names  which 
are  local,  but  have  the  fame  iignification  with  fome  of  the 
above. 

Spur-wheels  are  thofe  in  which  the  teeth  projed  from  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel,  in  the  direction  of  radials  (fee  Plate  1. 
Jig.  1.  of  Mill-  work)',  they  are  fo  called,  from  the  refem- 
blance  to  the  rowel  of  a fpur.  A fpur-wheel  is  ufed  to  com- 
municate motion  by  its  teeth  to  another,  fituated  in  the 
fame  plane  ; confequently,  the  axes  of  the  two  are  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  fpur-wheel,  at  other  times,  works  with 
a pinion,  or  nut  (fee  fg.  2.),  which  is  in  fad  a fpur-wheel  of 
fmall  fize  : at  other  times  with  a trundle  or  lantern.  This  is  a 
pinion  of  peculiar  conftrudion,  confiding  of  two  circular 
hoards  A,  A,  (fg.  3.)  fixed,  at  fome  diftance  apart,  upon  its 
axis  of  motion  or  (haft  B B,  and  united  by  a number  of 
cylindrical  pins  a,  a,  called  ftaves,  or  rounds,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a circle,  and  fixed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
trundle  between  the  two  boards  of  it.  The  teeth  of  the  wheel 
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aft:  upon  thefe  rounds  to  give  motion  to  the  trundle;  the 
rounds,  therefore,  mutt  be  the  fame  pitch  or  didance  afunder 
as  the  cogs  of  the  wheel.  The  number  of  the  rounds  of  the 
trundle  of  courfe  determine  its  diameter.  Trundles  have  of 
late  years  fallen  into  difufe  among  mill-wrights,  call  iron 
pinions  being  found  much  more  preferable  : they  were  fome- 
times  ufed  to  work  with  fpur-wheels,  but  more  commonly 
with 

Face-wheels,  fee  Jig.  4.  In  thefe,  the  teeth  or  cogs  are 
fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  parallel, 
therefore,  to  its  axis  : they  were  ufed  to  work  with  another 
fimilar  wheel,  or  with  a trundle  with  a fpur-wheel,  or  with 
a pinion,  when  the  two  axes  were  required  to  be  perpendi- 
cular to  each  other,  as  (hewn  in  Jigs.  3 and  4. 

The  crown  or  face-wheel  has  of  late  years  been  almoft 
wholly  fuperfeded,  by  bevil-vvheels,  which,  in  all  fituations 
where  a wheel  is  required  to  turn  another  in  a direftion  per- 
pendicular or  inclined  to  itfelf,  are  found  vaftly  fuperior. 

Bevilled  or  Mitre-wheels , fee  Jig.  5.  of  the  plate,  have  their 
teeth  formed  upon  a conical  furface,  the  angle  of  the  cone 
being  the  fame  as  the  angle  the  axes  C,  D,  of  the  two  wheels 
A,  B,  make  with  each  other.  The  introduction  of  this 
clafs  of  wheels  into  machinery  is  a very  effential  improve- 
ment, which  has  been  wholly  made  within  thefe  thirty  years. 
Bevil-wheels  are  of  courfe  always  ufed  to  work  with  others 
of  the  fame  kind. 

The  manner  of  fetting  out  the  teeth  of  cog-wheels,  in 
fuch  a form  that  they  (hall  aft  in  the  mod  equable  manner 
upon  each  other,  and  with  the  lead  friftion,  has  been  a fub- 
jeft of  much  invedigation  among  mathematicians  andtheo- 
retic  mechanics ; but  the  praftice  and  cbfervation  of  the 
mill-wrights  have  produced  a method  of  forming  cog-wheels, 
which  anfwers  nearly,  if  not  fully  as  well  in  praftice,  as  the 
geometrical  curves  which  theory  has  pointed  out  to  be  the 
mod  proper.  This  they  have  effefted  by  making  the  teeth  of 
the  modern  wheels  extremely  fmall  and  numerous.  In  this  cafe, 
the  time  of  aftion  in  each  pair  of  teeth  is  fo  fmall,  that  the 
form  of  them  becomes  comparatively  of  flight  importance ; 
and  the  practical  method  of  the  mill-wrights  (ufing  arcs 
of  circles  for  the  curves)  approximates  fo  nearly  to  the 
truth,  that  the  difference  is  of  no  confequence : and  this  me- 
thod is  the  bed,  becaufe  it  fo  eafily  gives  the  means  of  form- 
ing all  the  cogs  exaftly  alike,  and  precifely  the  fame  didance 
afunder,  which,  by  the  application  of  any  other  curve  than 
the  circle,  is  not  fo  eafy.  The  method,  which  is  extremely 
(imple,  is  explained  by  Jig.  1.  The  wheel  being  made,  and  the 
cogs  fixed  in  much  larger  than  they  are  intended  to  be,  a 
circle,  a a,  is  defcribed  round  the  face  of  the  rough  cogs 
upon  its  pitch  diameter,  that  is,  the  geometrical  diameter,  or 
afting  line  of  the  cogs;  fo  that  when  the  two  wheels  are  at 
work  together,  the  pitch  circles,  a,  a,  of  the  two  are  in  contaft. 
Another  circle,  b b,  is  defcribed  within  the  pitch  circle  for  the 
bottom  of  the  teeth,  and  a third,  d d,  without  it,  /or  the 
extremities.  After  thefe  preparations,  the  pitch  circle  is  ac- 
curately divided  into  the  number  which  the  wheel  is  in- 
tended to  have  : a pair  of  compaffes  are  then  opened  out  to 
the  extent  of  one  and  a quarter  of  thefe  divifions,  and  with 
this  radius  arcs  are  druck  on  each  fide  of  every  divifion, 
from  the  pitch  line  a to  the  outward  circle  d d.  Thus,  the 
point  of  the  compaffes  being  fet  in  the  divifion  e,  the  curve 
Jg  on  one  fide  of  the  cog,  and  soon  one  fide  of  the  other, 
are  defcribed;  then  the  point  of  the  compaffes  being  fet  on  the 
adjacent  divifion  k,  the  curve  lm  is  defcribed.  This  completes 
the  curved  portion  of  the  cogs  e,  and  this  being  done  all 
round  completes  every  tooth : the  remaining  portion  of  the 
cog  within  the  pitch  circle,  a,  is  bounded  by  two  draight 
lines  drawn  from  the  points  g and  m towards  the  centre ; 


this  being  done  to  the  cogs  all  round,  the  wheel  is  fet  out, 
and  the  cogs,  being  dreffed  or  cut  down  to  the  lines,  will  be 
formed  ready  for  work,  every  cog  being  of  the  fame  breadth ; 
and  the  fpace  between  every  one  and  its  neighbour  is  exaftly 
equal  to  the  breadth,  provided  the  compaffes  are  opened  to 
the  extent  of  one  divifion  and  a quarter,  as  fird  defcribed. 

Many  different  methods  of  forming  teeth  have  been  pro- 
pofed,  among  them  the  following  : Let  the  tooth  a ( Jig.  6.) 
prefs  on  the  tooth  b in  the  point  C ; and  draw  the  line 
F C D E perpendicular  to  the  touching  furfaces  in  the 
point  C : draw  A F,  B E,  perpendicular  to  F E,  and  let 
F E cut  the  line  A B in  D.  It  is  plain  from  the  common 
principles  of  mechanics,  that  if  the  line  F E,  drawn  in  the 
manner  now  defcribed,  always  pafs  through  the  fame  point 
D,  whatever  may  be  the  fituation  of  the  afting  teeth,  the 
mutual  aftion  of  the  wheels  will  always  be  the  fame.  It 
will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  arm  A D afted  on  the  arm  B D. 
In  the  treatifes  on  the  condruftions  of  mills,  and  other  works 
of  this  kind,  are  many  inftruftions  for  the  formation  of  the 
teeth  of  wheels ; and  almod  every  noted  mill-wright  has  his 
own  nodrums.  ' Mod  of  them  are  'egregioufly  faulty  in 
refpeft  to  mechanical  principle.  Indeed,  they  are  little  elfe 
than  indruftions  how  to  make  teeth  clear  each  other  without 
dicking.  Dr.  Hooke  was,  we  think,  the  fird  who  invedi- 
gated  the  form  of  teeth  which  procured  this  condant  aftion 
between  the  wheels  ; and  in  a very  ingenious  differtation, 
publifhed  among  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  1668,  this  gentleman  (hews  that  this  will  be  en- 
fured  by  forming  the  teeth  into  epicycloids.  Mr.  Camus,  of 
the  fame  academy,  has  publifhed  an  elaborate  differtation  on 
the  fame  fubjeft,  in  which  he  profecutes  the  principles  of 
M.  De  la  Hire,  and  applies  it  to  all  the  varieties  of  cafes 
which  can  occur  in  praftice.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  principle,  and  it  has  another  excellent  pro- 
perty, “ that  the  mutual  aftion  of  the  teeth  is  abfolutely 
without  any  friftion.”  The  one  tooth  only  applies  itfelf  to 
the  other,  and  rolls  on  it,  but  does  not  Hide  or  rub.  in  the 
(lighted  degree.  This  makes  them  lad  long,  or  rather  aoe3 
not  allow  them  to  wear  in  the  lead.  But  the  conftruftion 
is  fubjeft  to  a limitation  which  mud  not  be  neglefted.  The 
teeth  mud  be  fo  made,  that  the  curved  part  of  the  tooth  b, 
is  afted  on  by  a flat  part  of  the  tooth  a,  till  it  comes  to  the 
line  A B in  the  courfe  of  its  aftion  ; after  which  the  curved 
part  of  a afts  on  a flat  part  of  b,  or  the  whole  aftion  of  a 
on  b is  either  completed,  or  only  begins  at  the  line  A B, 
joining  the  centres  of  the  wheels. 

Another  form  of  the  teeth  fecures  the  perfeft  uniformity 
of  aftion  without  this  limitation,  which  requires  very  nice 
execution.  Let  the  teeth  of  each  wheel  be  formed  by  evolv- 
ing its  circumference  ; that  is,  let  the  afting  face  G C H of 
the  tooth  a have  the  form  of  a curve  traced  by  the  extremity 
of  the  thread  F C,  unlapped  from  the  circumference.  In  like 
manner,  let  the  afting  face  of  the  tooth  b be  formed  by  un- 
lapping a thread  from  its  circumference.  It  is  evident  that 
the  line  F C E,  which  is  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  touch- 
ing furfaces  in  the  point  C,  is  jud  the  direftion  or  pofition 
of  the  evolving  threads  by  which  the  two  afting  faces  are 
formed.  This  line  mud,  therefore,  be  the  common  tangent 
to  the  two  circles  or  circumferences  of  the  wheels,  and  will, 
therefore,  always  cut  the  line  A B in  the  fame  point  D. 
This  form  allows  the  teeth  to  aft  on  each  other  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  line  F C E,  and,  therefore,  will 
admit  of  feveral  teeth  to  be  afting  at  the  fame  time  ; (twice 
the  number  that  can  be  admitted  in  Mr.  De  la  Hire’s  me- 
thod.) This,  by  dividing  the  preffure  among  feveral  teeth, 
diminiflies  its  quantity  on  any  one  of  them,  and,  therefore, 
diminilhes  the  dents  or  impreffions  which  they  unavoidably 
oh  ••  make 
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make  on  each  other.  It  is  not  altogether  free  from  Aiding 
or  fridtion,  but  the  whole  of  it  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be 
fenfible.  The  whole  fide  of  a tooth  three  inches  long,  be- 
longing to  a wheel  of  ten  feet  diameter,  adling  on  the  tooth 
of  a wheel  of  two  feet  diameter,  does  not  amount  to  ^th 
of  an  inch,  a quantity  altogether  infignificant.  Conical 
wheels,  or  bevilled  gear,  may  be  confidered  as  confifting  of  two 
cones  rolling  on  the  furfaces  of  each  other : let  B and  C, 
( Jg.  7.)  be  the  bales  of  two  cones  turning  on  their  centres, 
having  teeth  cut  on  them  diverging  from  the  apex  A to 
thebafes  B and  C.  Thefe  teeth  will  work  freely  into  one 
another  from  the  apex  A to  the  bafes  B and  C,  when  turned 
round  ; but  the  teeth  near  the  point  of  the  cone  being  (mail 
and  of  little  ufe,  may  be  cut  off  at  G and  H.  Thefe  teeth 
may  be  made  of  any  breadth,  according  to  the  ftrefs  they 
are  intended  to  bear  ; and  this  is  of  vaft  importance,  be- 
caufe  by  this  method  they  may  be  made  to  overcome  a 
much  greater  reliftance,  and  work  fmoother  than  a face- 
wheel  and  trundle  of  the  common  form.  Befides,  thefe 
kind  of  wheels  are  of  lingular  ufe  to  communicate  motion 
in  any  direction,  or  to  any  part  of  a building,  with  lefs 
trouble  and  fridlion  than  wheels  of  any  other  conftrudtion. 

We  (hall  now  venture  fome  remarks  upon  the  manner  of 
conftrueting  wheel-work.  Cog-wheels  were  formerly  made 
of  wood,  and  fome  are  ftill  conltrudted  of  that  material  ; 
but  of  late  years  cad-iron  wheels  have  been  fubdituted,  and 
found  much  fuperior  in  drength,  accuracy,  and  durability. 
Wooden  wheels  are  framed  together  in  fegments  ufually 
of  three  thicknefl'es,  to  break  the  joints  upon  each  other. 
(See Jig.  1.)  The  middle  thicknefs  is  made  in  fix  or  eight 
pieces,  and  left  on  the  infide  with  Itraight  fides,  x,  x,  into 
which  the  arms  are  fitted,  and  bolted  againd  it.  On  each 
fide  this  middle  thicknefs,  another  is  (XX, Jig.  1.)  placed 
with  break  joints,  and  all  the  three  are  bolted  together  to 
make  a folid  rim,  in  which  the  cogs  are  to  be  fixed  by  mor- 
tifes,  the  tenons  or  tails  of  the  cog  being  held  in  their 
places  by  a pin  driven  through  each.  The  arms  of  wooden 
wheels  are  made  in  different  ways ; fometimes  they  are  mor- 
tifed  through  the  lhaft,  and  the  ends  are  notched  in  the 
middle  of  the  fides  of  the  o&agonal  pieces  x,  x,  and  laying 
againft  the  face  of  them  behind,  are  bolted  to  them  to  make 
all  fall.  This  manner  of  uniting  the  arms  with  the  rim  is 
(hewn  at  / (Jig.  4.) ; but  this  method  is  not  the  bed,  be- 
caufe  the  mortifes  weaken  the  fiiaft  very  materially,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  fuch  a wheel  off  if  ever  it  is  required,  on  a 
failure  of  the  lhaft,  &c.  On  this  account,  the  method 
called  clafp  arms  is  much  preferable ; it  is  fhewn  in  Jig.  i . 
Four  arms  EE,  F F,  are  ufed,  which  are  halved  into  each 
other,  and  form  a frame  as  in  the  figure,  leaving  a fquare 
opening  in  the  centre,  and  holding  the  rim  of  the  wheel  by 
their  ends,  which  are  bolted  to  the  middle  thicknefs  of  the 
rim,  as  (hewn  in  Jg.  4.  To  fit  on  fuch  a wheel  as  this,  the 
lhaft  is  made  up  to  a fquare,  by  fixing  pieces  of  wood  upon 
its  fides  ; and  the  wheel  being  hung  upon  this,  is  made  fall 
by  wooden  wedges  driven  in  all  round,  the  fquare  formed  be- 
tween the  arms  being  rather  larger  than  the  lhaft,  by  which 
means  the  wheel  can  be  adjulled  to  come  quite  true  by  the 
wedging.  Face-wheels,  like  Jg.  4,  have  fometimes  Hays 
or  braces  proceeding  from  the  back  of  the  rim  to  fome 
diftance  along  the  lhaft,  where  they  are  received  In  mortifes, 
as  ffiewn  by  the  dotted  lines : thefe  make  the  wheel  exceed- 
ingly llrong,  and  keep  it  very  ftilf  in  the  fquare  upon  its 
axis,  which  is  very  necelfary,  as  the  adtion  of  the  teeth  of 
a face-wheel  meeting  a trundle,  is  to  throw  the  wheel  back 
upon  its  lhaft,  which  tendency  thefe  Hays  effe&ually  coun- 
teract. At  other  times,  two  fets  of  clafp  arms  are  ufed  for 
the  fame  end,  one  bolted  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  thick- 
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nefs  of  the  wheel,  by  thfc  fame  bolts  which  pals  through 
both,  as  well  as  the  wheel,  and  unite  the  two  fets  like  one, 
but  of  confiderable  depth,  fo  that  the  wedging  will  have  a 
greater  effedt  to  keep  the  wheel  in  the  fquare.  Small  wheels 
are  frequently  made  of  plank,  folid,  without  any  arms.  In 
this  cafe  the  middle  thicknefs  is  made  of  four  pieces,  leav- 
ing a fquare  hole  between  them,  and  they  are  kept  together 
by  a circular  ring  of  fegments,  bolted  on  at  each  fide  all 
round,  and  the  joints  overlapped.  The  conftrudtion  of  trun- 
dles (Jg.  4.)  has  been  fufficiently  explained,  except  that 
they  ufually  have  an  iron  hoop  fitted  round  the  circular 
boards  to  prevent  them  from  iplitting : indeed  many  large 
face- wheels  have  the  fame.  Small  pinions  are  made  out  of 
one  block  of  wood,  and  the  cogs  are  fitted  into  it  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  (pokes  are  let  into  the  nave  of 
a coach-wheel.  Iron-wheels  either  have  the  cogs  call  in 
the  fame  folid  piece  with  the  rim,  or  mortifes  are  left  in  the 
callings  for  the  reception  of  wooden  cogs,  as  thefe  are 
found  to  work  much  better.  The  wheel  and  its  arms  are 
fometimes  call  in  one  piece,  but  for  large  wheels  the  rim 
and  its  arms  are  formed  in  two  feparate  pieces  and  fcrewed 
together.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  in  calling  a large  and 
extended  piece  of  iron,  it  frequently  happens  that  fome  parts 
will  cool  in  the  mould,  and  become  folid  before  the  others  ; 
confequently,  from  their  contraction,  thefe  parts  will  be 
fhorter  than  others  which  have  retained  their  heat  and 
fluidity  longer.  This  circumftance  happening  to  the  arms 
of  a wheel,  will  either  warp  the  rim  out  of  a true  circle, 
or  fet  the  metal  of  one  part  upon  a ftrain  againft  another, 
fo  that  the  flighted.  blow  or  jar  will  caufe  them  to  fnap  in 
fuch  parts.  All  this  danger  is  avoided  by  making  them  in 
feparate  pieces,  as  in  Jg.  8 : the  end  of  each  arm,  as  A B, 
has  a flat  expanded  part,  which  lays  againft  a proper  focket 
withinfide  of  the  rim  C D,  and  is  bolted  to  it.  One-half 
of  this  wheel  is  delineated,  with  wooden  cogs  fitted  in,  at 
C D ; and  the  other  half,  F F,  ffiews  the  form  of  a rim, 
where  the  cogs  and  the  arms  e J are  calt  all  in  one  piece. 
In  the  latter  cafe  the  rim  has  a rib  g withinfide  it  for  ftrength, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  all  the  arms  have,  and  which  is  evi- 
dently Ihewn  by  the  figure.  In  fome  fituations  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  fix  wheels  upon  long  lhafts  while  they  are  in  their 
places,  and  cannot  conveniently  be  taken  down  : in  this  cafe 
fuch  wheels  may  be  made  in  two  halves  bolted  together. 
Fig.  9.  is  drawn  as  if  it  were  two  halves  of  different  kinds 
put  together  in  this  manner ; the  joint  being  up  the  middle 
of  the  arms  L,  L,  and  the  connedting  bolts  are  plainly  Ihewn. 
By  this  method  one  wooden  pattern,  if  very  accurately 
made,  will  ferve  for  calling  both  halves  of  the  wheel.  Cog- 
wheels are  found  to  work  with  leaft  fridlion,  wear,  or  noife. 
When  one  has  wooden,  and  the  other  iron  cogs,  dreffed 
exceedingly  fmooth  and  true,  the  (mail  wheel  is  ufually  made 
with  the  iron  teeth,  and  the  large  one  with  the  wooden  ones. 
When  fuch  wheels  are  firft  fet  to  work,  the  cogs  are  fmeared 
with  black  lead  mixed  with  tallow  : this  gives  them  a gloffy 
furface,  which  greatly  diminilhes  the  fridtion.  Hornbeam 
is  found  to  be  the  bell  wood  for  the  cogs,  as  it  is  not  liable 
to  fplit  or  fplinter  away  by  long  wear.  The  cogs  are  held 
in  by  a pin  driven  through  the  tenon  or  tail,  withinfide  the 
rim  of  the  wheel.  The  wooden  cogs  are  dreffed  by  chiffeU 
to  the  marks  fet  out,  in  the  fame  manner  as  wooden  wheels  ; 
but  the  iron  cogs  are  firft  chipped  with  a cold  chifiel  and 
hammer,  and  then  filed  true.  The  great  labour  of  doing 
this  induced  Mcffrs.  Boulton  and  Watts,  fome  years  ago, 
to  eredt  machinery  for  drefling  cogs.  The  wheel  was  pro- 
vided with  apparatus  to  hold  it  fait  at  the  feveral  divifions, 
and  a llrong  Aider,  with  a chiffel  fixed  in  it,  was  forced  be- 
tween the  rough  cogs  by  the  revolution  of  a camm  or  heart, 
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with  a fufficient  power  to  cut  away  a (having,  and  form  the  defcribed.  But  to  return  to  jig.  9 ; the  wheel  being  pre- 
cog perfeftly  at  twice  repeating  the  operation.  Some  me-  pared,  and  its  centre  bored  out,  the  (haft  is  turned,  as  ufual, 
chanics  difpute  the  propriety  of  drelfing  iron  cogs  at  all ; to  form  its  pivots,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  part  which  is 
they  fay,  that  the  exterior  furface  of  the  callings  have  a to  receive  the  wheel  is  turned  conical,  to  fit  the  hole  through 
kind  of  cafe-hardening,  which  is  removed  by  the  dreff-  the  wheel,  which  being  jambed  thereon  will  certainly  be 
ing,  and  a fofter  fubllance  of  metal  expofed  for  the  aft-  true  at  once  : and  to  prevent  it  from  flipping  round  upon 
ing  furfaces.  This  is  true,  and  the  objeftion  would  have  its  axis  various  means  are  in  ufe ; fometimes  a mortife  is 
its  full  force,  if  it  were  poflible  to  make  callings  of  formed  through  the  (haft  A,  at  the  fmall  part  of  the  cone, 
wheels  perfeftly  true  in  the  circle,  and  all  the  cogs  pre-  and  a wedge  r driven  through,  which  is  received  in  notches 
cifely  the  fame  fize  : but  as  the  prefent  date  of  the  at  the  fides  of  the  hole  through  the  central  part  of  the  wheel, 
founder’s  art  cannot  infure  this,  it  is  bed  to  chip  and  fo  that  it  holds  the  wheel  from  turning  round  on  the  (haft, 
file  the  cogs  ; accuracy  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  being  at  the  fame  time  that  it  drives  it  hard,  and  fixes  it  upon 
a fuperior  confideration  to  any  quality  of  their  fubdance.  the  conical  fitting.  Another  method  is  to  cut  a channel 
The  wheel  being  made  in  either  of  thefe  methods,  mud  next  along  the  conical  part  of  the  (haft  parallel  to  the  axis  of  it, 
be  fixed,  or  hung , upon  its  (haft.  Wheels  are  generally  fixed  and  another  fimilar  one  withinfide  of  the  hole  through 
fad  upon  their  (hafts  or  axles  before  their  teeth  are  fet  out ; the  wheel ; then  a fillet  or  feather  of  iron  s,  { ‘jig.  10.)  being 
or,  if  this  is  not  convenient,  they  are  fixed  on  a temporary  inferted  into  the  two  grooves,  effeftually  prevent  the  wheel 
fpindle  to  fet  them  out.  When  the  wheel  is  made  of  from  turning,  unlefs  the  drain  is  fo  great  as  to  cut  the  fea- 
wood,  it  is  fixed  upon  the  (haft,  or  a temporary  axis,  and  ther  in  two  through  its  whole  length,  which  is  eafily  pre- 
turned round  upon  its  pivots,  while  a chiffel  is  laid  on  fome  vented  by  making  it  of  a proper  thicknefs.  Another  method 
fixed  fupport  to  cut  or  turn  its  circumference  to  a true  cir-  of  fixing  a wheel  is  to  have  a flaunch,  or  flat  (houlder,  formed 
cle,  or  elfe  to  make  a mark  to  which  its  rim  may  be  re-  upon  the  (haft,  and  the  wheel  is  drawn  up  againd  this  by 
duced  all  round.  The  circumference  is  then  divided,  and  mor-  two,  three,  or  four  fcrew-bolts  going  through  it,  and  alfo 
tifes  cut  out  for  every  cog  ; and  when  thefe  are  fixed  in  through  the  central  part  of  the  wheel,  parallel  to  its  axis, 
they  are  much  larger  than  they  are  intended  to  be,  that  they  This  plan  is  neither  fo  neat,  fimple,  nor  llrong  as  the  former, 
may  be  fet  out,  as  above  direfted,  and  reduced  to  their  When  a wheel  is  required  to  be  fometimes  difengaged  from 
true  figure,  without  abfolutely  depending  upon  the  accuracy  its  axis,  the  conical  or  cylindrical  fitting  is  very  conve- 
of  the  mortifes  which  receive  them.  Iron  wheels  are,  as  nient.  In  this  cafe,  the  wheel  fliould  fit  up  againd  a flat 
before-mentioned,  treated  in  a different  manner,  being  cad  (houlder,  as  a,  in  jig.  11,  and  at  the  oppofite  fide  (hould 
in  the  imprefiion  of  a truly  circular  pattern  made  of  wood  ; have  a collet,  or  ring  b,  to  confine  it,  and  kept  up  by  a 
the  cogs  call  folid,  with  the  rim  or  elfe  mortifes  left  all  key  going  through  to  the  (haft  R.  In  this  way  the  wheel  will 
round  for  the  reception  of  the  wooden  cogs  : in  either  cafe  flip  round  freely  upon  its  axis,  and  communicate  no  motion 
the  rim  is  a true  circle,  and  mud  be  fixed  upon  the  (haft  thereto,  though  it  is  in  condant  motion  ltfelf : but  when 
exaftly  by  its  centre,  indead  of  forming  the  circumference  they  are  required  to  be  connefted,  a locking  bayonet,  or 
to  the  centre,  as  in  the  wooden  wheel.  To  do  this,  the  centre  clutch-box,  is  ufed.  Thefe  pieces  of  mechanifm  are  condruft- 
hole  through  the  iron  wheel  is  made  much  larger  than  the  ed  in  different  forms  ; one  of  them  is  (hewn  in  the  figure, 
(haft  which  is  to  go  through  it,  and  the  fpace  all  round  is  Strong  arms  A,  A,  are  fixed  fad  on  the  (haft  R,  juft  be- 
filled  up  by  iron  wedges  driven  in  ; fo  that  by  means  of  thefe  fore  the  wheel  either  by  a circular  fitting  with  a fillet,  by  a 
the  wheel  can  be  fixed  exaftly  true  in  the  centre  (or  in  fquare,  or  they  may  be  caft  with  it.  Through  the  extremi- 
the  round),  and  alfo  in  the  flat  that  is  truly  perpendicular  ties  of  thefe  arms  holes  are  drilled  to  receive  the  (hanks  J,J} 
to  the  axis.  The  manner  of  arranging  the  wedges  is  (hewn  of  the  locking  bayonet,  which  are  fixed  by  nuts  fad.  to  an 
injig.  8,  where  eight  wedges  are  (hewn  by  a, a, a,  a,  See.  round  arm  D,  very  nearly  fimilar  to  A A,  but  it  Aides  on  the 
the  (haft  R.  It  is  needlefs  to  explain  how  the  wheel  can,  by  (haft,  and  has  a central  part  g , with  a circular  groove 
means  of  thefe,  be  fet  exaftly  true,  when  it  is  found  by  round  it,  in  the  manner  of  a pulley,  and  a fork  embracing 
turning  round  upon  the  pivots  of  its  (haft  that  any  one  fide  the  central  piece  in  this  groove  gives  the  means  of  Aiding 
of  the  circumference  is  farther  from  the  centre  than  another,  the  bayonets  J f,  and  D,  upon  the  (haft,  fo  that  the  points 
For  the  purpofe  of  fetting  it  fquare  upon  the  fhaft,  each  of  its  (hanks  intercept  the  arms  of  the  wheel,  fo  as  to  carry 
wedge-hole  is  provided  with  two  wedges,  one  driven  in  from  it  round  with  them  and  the  (haft ; but  when  the  points  of  J f 
each  fide  of  the  wheel,  the  two  laying  over  each  other  in  the  are  drawn  back  clear  of  the  arms  of  the  wheel,  it  flips  round 
notch  or  hole  in  the  manner  (hewn  at  G.  Thus,  by  gently  freely  upon  the  (haft.  The  clutch-box  is  rather  different 
driving  one  in,  and  the  other  a little  outwards,  the  wheel  from  this  ; it  is  a piece  fitted  upon  the  (haft  with  a fillet,  fo 
may  be  very  correftly  reftified,  if  it  has  any  deviation  from  that  it  cannot  flip  round,  but  will  Aide  endways  upon  it. 
the  perpendicular.  This  is  the  ufual  manner  of  hanging  The  end  of  the  piece  is  formed  with  ieveral  notches,  or  in- 
wheels,  and  for  large  wheels  it  is  the  only  applicable  method,  dentations  acrofs  its  face,  which  meet  fimilar  indentations 
Plate  II.  jigs.  9 and  10, is  a far  fuperior  plan  for  fuch  iron  wheels  in  the  face  of  the  central  part  of  the  wheel,  and  thus  unites 
as  are  not  too  large  or  heavy  to  be  turned  in  a lathe  upon  a the  wheel  and  the  (haft  when  the  clutch  is  (lid  up  to  it ; but 
chuck,  fo  that  the  centre  is  expofed,  and  may  be  bored  the  wheel  is  difengaged  when  the  clutch  is  drawn  from  it. 
through  with  a truly  circular  hole,  and  rather  conical  : of  The  conftruftion  of  bearings  for  the  fupport  of  pivots  at 
courfe  the  wheel  is  fixed  upon  the  chuck,  fo  that  its  cir-  the  ends  of  (hafts  or  fpindles,  is  a matter  of  great  import- 
cumference  runs  truly  ; and  at  the  fame  time  the  centre  is  ance  in  mill-work.  The  old  kind  of  bearing  called  braffes  is 
bored,  the  pitch  circle  is  defcribed  upon  the  cogs,  and  fome-  (hewn  in  jig.  12.  A lump  of  brafs  a,  with  a femicircular 
times  the  ends  of  the  cogs  are  turned  to  reduce  them  to  a notch  in  it,  was  let  into  the  piece  of  timber  A,  which  was  to 
true  circle,  and  alfo  the  fides,  that  they  may  be  exaftly  flat:  fupport  it;  and  two  fcrew-bolts  b,  b,  were  fixed  through  the 
for,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  iron  wheels,  however  true  timber,  being  half  received  in  notches  formed  in  the  fides 
their  teeth  may  be  caft,  (hould  always  have  their  cogs  rather  or  ends  of  the  brafs  a : the  upper  brafs,  b,  was  exaftly  fimilar 
too  large,  and  then  be  fet  out  and  dreffed,  by  chiffeling  to  the  lower,  and  over  it  a plate  of  iron,  d,  was  placed,  with 
and  filing,  to  make  them  perfeftly  correft  to  the  lines  thus  two  holes  through  it  to  receive  the  two  bolts  b,  b,  and  keep 
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them  together:  the  nuts  c,  c,  upon  the  tops  of  the  bolts  con- 
fined the  upper  brafs  down,  and  made  all  fall  and  tight. 
This  kind  of  brafs  13  not  fufficiently  ftrong  or  fteady  for  all  pur- 
pofes,  and,  therefore,  the  bearing  (hewn  in  Jig.  13.  has  taken 
its  place:  in  this,  aa  is  a call-iron  plate,  which  is  held  by  two 
or  more  bolts  r,  r,  down  upon  the  timber  'or  framing  of  the 
mill : this  piece  of  call -iron  has  two  pieces  b,  b.  rifing  up 
from  it,  between  which  a piece  of  brafs,  /,  is  bedded,  and  has 
a femicircular  notch  in  it.  Another  fimilar  piece  of  brafs  is 
fixed  into  the  cad-iron  cap-piece  B,  which  is  fitted  into  the 
fpace  between  the  two  pieces  b,  b,  and  is  drawn  down  by 
nuts  upon  the  two  bolts  c,  c.  The  brafles  are  prevented  from 
getting  out  fide  ways  by  fmall  fillets  projecting  from  the 
middle  of  them,  which  are  received  into  proper  notches  in 
the  cad-iron  work.  In  the  fame  manner  the  cap  B is  fitted 
between  the  pieces  b,  b,  with  a tongue  or  fillet,  and  groove, 
fo  that  it  cannot  deviate  fideways,  and  then  the  bolts  have 
only  to  draw  the  brafles  down  together.  Sometimes  a bear- 
ing of  this  kind  is  fitted  up,  fo  that  it  is  adjudable  in  its 
pofition  a little  to  adjud  two  wheels  to  work  accurately 
with  each  other,  or  for  other  purpofes  where  nicety  is  re- 
quired. In  this  cafe,  an  iron  plate,  D,  is  bolted  down  to  the 
framing,  and  the  bearing,  a a , lays  upon  it,  the  fame  bolts 
r,  r,  going  through  both,  and  alfo  through  the  framing  be- 
neath ; but  the  holes  through  which  they  pafs  in  the  piece  a a 
are  oblong,  to  admit  the  whole  bearing  being  adjufled  fide- 
ways. This  is  done  by  two  wedges  0,  0,  inferted  at  the  ends 
of  the  piece  a a,  between  the  two  ends  of  D,  which  rife 
up  for  the  purpofe,  as  at  nn.  The  bearing  reds  upon  two 
wedges  at  g,g,  and  is  drawn  down  upon  them  by  the  bolts 
r,  r.  By  thefe  two  wedges  it  can  be  raifed  up  at  pleafure, 
and  by  the  other  two,  0,0,  at  the  ends,  it  can  be  adjufled  end- 
ways to  fet  the  bearing  in  the  exadt  pofition  required  ; and 
the  bolts  r,  r,  when  fcrewed  fad,  hold  all  tight.  The  bed 
way  to  make  the  interior  furface  of  the  brafles  for  a bear- 
ing exadtly  true,  is  to  have  them  cad  folid,  that  is,  the 
two  halves  of  the  brafs  in  one,  with  a notch  which  very 
nearly,  but  not  quite  feparates  them.  In  this  date  it  can  be 
chucked  in  a chuck-lathe,  and  the  infide  bored  or  turned 
out  true  : then  it  may  be  fawn  in  two  halves,  and  put  into 
its  place,  to  which  it  (hould  have  been  previoufly  fitted. 
Sometimes  the  bearing  is  all  fitted  together  and  fcrewed 
down  in  its  place,  and  a borer  is  ufed  to  bore  or  broach  out 
the  hole  for  the  brafles,  the  fame  as  is  employed  to  bore 
pump  barrels.  Brafs  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  the 
bell  fubdance  to  form  bearings  for  a cad-iron  gudgeon, 
having  the  lead  fridtion,  and,  confequently,  lead  wear,  of 
any  other  fubdance  which  can  be  ufed.  To  diminifli  this 
fridtion  dill  farther,  fridtion-wheels  are  fometimes  ufed. 
The  manner  of  conltrudting  thefe,  when  merely  required  to 
fupport  a gudgeon,  leaving  its  own  weight  to  keep  it  down 
in  its  place  upon,  them,  is  (hewn  in  Jg.  14.  Here  A A is 
an  iron  plate,  which  is  to  be  bolted  down  upon  the  framing  : 
it  has  holes  through  it  to  receive  the  fridtion-wheels  B,  B, 
and  fupports  bearings  a,  a , for  their  pivots  raifed  up  to  a 
proper  height,  and  provided  with  fockets  for  brafles,  in 
which  the  pivots  of  the  fridtion-wheels  are  to  lie.  The  two 
fridtion-wheels  B,  B,  as  is  evident,  lie  by  the  fide  of  each 
other,  and  the  gudgeon,  D,  of  the  (haft  they  are  to  bear  lies 
upon  and  between  them,  fo  that  when  it  turns  round  it  rolls 
upon  them,  or  rather,  their  circumferences  move  with  it, 
and,  confequently,  the  pivots  of  the  fridtion-wheels  move  fo 
(lowly,  as  to  diminifli  the  fridtion  very  materially,  the  pro- 
portion depending  on  the  relation  between  the  diameters  of 
the  wheels  B and  the  gudgeon  D.  This  is  not  the  bed 
kind  of  fridtion-wheels,  though  the  (implefl.  Plate  II. 
Jig,  15.  oj Mill-work,  contains  a view  of  another  kind,  called 


fridtion-rollers  : here  A A is  an  iron  plate  bolted  down  to 
the  framing,  and  an  iron  ring,  B,  rifes  up  from  it,  all  cad  in 
one  piece.  The  interior  furface  of  this  ring  is  turned  in  the 
lathe  with  the  greated  accuracy,  and  the  pivot  or  gudgeon 
C,  which  is  alfo  turned  true,  reds  in  the  centre  thereof, 
being  fupported  by  fix  rollers  a,  a,  &c.  arranged  at  equal 
didances  round  it,  and  of  fuch  a diameter  as  to  exadtly  fill 
up  the  fpace  all  round  between  the  gudgeon  and  the  ring. 
The  rollers,  it  is  evident,  mud  be  made  all  of  one  exadt  dia- 
meter, and  extremely  true,  and  they  mud  fill  up  the  fpace  : 
then  the  gudgeon  being  turned  round  ads  upon  thefe  rollers, 
and  turns  them  round  alfo  at  the  fame  time  by  this  motion. 
As  they  have  no  fixed  centre,  they  alfo  roll  round  within  the 
ring  B,  in  the  fame  diredtion  as  the  motion  of  the  gudgeon, 
but  with  a very  (low  motion,  which  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  diameters  of  the  gudgeon  C and  the  ring  B. 
By  this  means  nearly  all  the  fridtion  is  avoided,  nothing  like 
the  Aiding  of  a gudgeon  round  upon  its  bearing  taking 
place  here';  it  is  all  rolling  of  one  furface  upon  another:  and 
as  the  contadt  of  two  cylinders,  fuppofing  them  hard,  is 
but  a line,  the  fridion,  or  more  properly  adhefion,  is  ex- 
ceedingly fmall ; and  at  the  fame  time  that  the  gudgeon  is  as 
ftrongly  fupported  as  pofiible  : but  this  depends  upon  the 
hardnefs  of  the  matter  of  the  gudgeon,  the  rollers,  and  the 
ring  B.  If  the  ring  and  gudgeon  are  made  of  hard  cad 
iron,  and  the  rollers  of  fteel  at  a fpring  temper,  it  \ .11  ad 
extremely  well,  though  the  drain  or  weight  upon  the  oilers 
be  very  great.  For  light  drains  fofter  fubdances  might  be 
ufed,  but  not  to  fo  good  an  effed. 

The  manner  of  keeping  all  the  rollers  at  their  relative  dif- 
tances  from  each  other,  in  the  ring  B,  that  they  may  not  run 
againd  each  other,  is  yet  to  be  explained.  Each  roller,  as 
(hewn  at  z,  has  a groove  turned  in  it  in  the  middle  of  its 
length,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  to  a fmall  neck  in  the  centre  : then 
an  iron  ring,  L,  is  provided,  which  has  fix  holes  drilled  in  it, 
in  the  proper  pofitions  for  the  centres  of  the  rollers,  that 
is  at  equal  didances  round  a circle,  which  is  as  much 
lefs  than  the  ring  E as  the  diameter  of  the  rollers,  or  the 
fame  quantity  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  gudgeon  C. 
Thefe  holes  are  made  to  fit  the  fmall  neck  in  the  centre  of  (he 
rollers,  and  to  get  them  in,  the  holes  are  cut  open  from  the 
outfide  of  the  ring,  fo  as  to  become  notches  ; then  the  rollers 
being  put  into  them,  are  all  in  one  clufler,  and  in  this  date 
are  introduced  into  the  ring  E.  They  will  now  be  kept  at 
their  proper  didances  afunder,  and  when  the  gudgeon  C is 
introduced  between  them,  they  will  all  take  their  proper 
places,  and  lie  truly  parallel.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the 
holes  or  notches  in  the  ring  L,  do  not  exadtly  fit  the  necks 
of  the  rollers,  which  have  therefore  confiderable  play,  and 
but  very  little  fridtion,  for  it  is  not  eflential  to  keeping  the 
rollers  at  their  relative  difiances  that  this  ring  (hould  be 
ufed,  but  it  will  prevent  the  danger  of  their  getting  wrong 
by  accident.  To  prevent  any  dud  or  dirt  getting  in,  which 
would  completely  dedroy  the  adtion  of  this  ingenious  n:e- 
chanifm,  a circular  iron  plate  is  fitted  into  the  ring  B,  on  each 
fide,  and  both  are  fixed  by  fmall  ferews  going  thiouyh  the 
ring.  One  of  the  plates  N mud  of  courfe  have  a hole 
through  the  middle,  to  admit  the  gudgeon.  The  joints  of 
thefe  plates  (hould  be  water  tight,  and  then  a quantity  of  oil 
being  poured  in,  will  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  ring  B, 
and  every  roller,  as  it  pafles,  will  be  kept  oiled  ; though  this 
is  no  ways  neceflary  to  their  adtion.  The  end  plate,  which 
is  not  perforated,  will  make  a flop  to  prevent  the  gudgeon 
moving  endways,  and  the  two  plates  will  keep  the  rollers 
from  Shifting  their  pofition  on  end  ; but  to  .prevent  friction, 
if  ever  they  come  in  contadt,  the  ends  of  the  roller  (hould  be 
rather  convex,  as  (hewn  at  z,  that  they  may  touch  in  the 
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centre  rather  than  the  outfides  ; but  they  will  never  bear 
hard  againft  the  plate,  having  no  drift  that  way. 

A patent  was  taken  out  for  thefe  fridfion  rollers  many 
years  ago,  and  a large  manufactory  was  eftabliftied  for  making 
them  for  various  purpofes,  as  carriage  and  waggon-wheels, 
the  gudgeons  of  heavy  water-wheels,  &c. : they  were  found 
to  pofiefs  great  advantages,  having  fcarcely  any  fenfible  fric- 
tion when  in  motion,  but  were  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
chiefly  from  the  entrance  of  dufl,  which  occafioned  the  rollers 
to  wear  out  of  the  round  more  on  one  fide  than  the  others  ; 
and  if  once  by  this  accident  the  rollers  flood  fiill  for  an  in- 
ftant,  the  gudgeon  wore  a flat  place  in  the  two  rollers  be- 
neath it,  and  they  would  never  run  round  again  : a very  little 
time  would  wear  this  flat  fide  fo  deep  as  to  flop  the  rollers, 
becaufe  of  the  very  fmall  furfaces  in  contaft  with  the  gud- 
geons. For  delicate  purpofes,  where  hardened  fteel  can  be  em- 
ployed for  all  the  rollers  and  the  ring,  they  are  a moft  ad- 
mirable contrivance,  and  the  above  objedfions  will  then  apply 
very  {lightly  ; but,  as  before  mentioned,  their  perfection  and 
durability  will  ultimately  depend  upon  the  hardnefs  of  the 
fubftances  employed. 

Fig.  16.  reprefents  a fuit  of  fridfion  rollers  for  fupporting 
the  weight  of  a heavy  vertical  (haft,  as  a horfe- wheel,  a hori- 
zontal wind-mill,  a capflan  fugar-mill.  See.  A A is  a plate 
fupporting  the  weight  of  the  (haft ; it  has  a conical  eminence 
upon  it,  and  a hole  in  the  centre  of  this,  which  exactly  fits 
the  pivot  or  gudgeon  c,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fhaft  R : upon 
this  gudgeon  a conical  plate  B is  formed,  exadfly  of  the  fame 
(hape  and  fize  as  the  conical  part  of  the  plate  A,  and  between 
thefe  two  plates  three  or  four  rollers  a,  a,  are  fituated,  and  bear 
the  weight  of  the  (haft  R,  or  whatever  preffes  upon  the 
plate  B.  The  rollers  are  kept  at  proper  diftances  afunder  by 
a ring,  (hewn  feparate  at  L,  with  three  arms,  «,  projedfing 
from  it,  which  being  formed  into  fpindles,  pafs  through  the 
centres  of  the  rollers  a,  and  have  collets  and  crofs  keys  to 
keep  them  on.  In  this  manner,  as  'the  gudgeon  and  plate  B 
turn  round,  the  plate  rolls  upon  the  rollers  a , a , keeping 
always  ir.  the  true  centre,  by  the  end  of  the  gudgeon  c fitting 
the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  A A ; but  the  weight  is 
fupported  by  the  rollers  a,  a,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
upper  plate  rolls  upon  them,  they  roll  upon  the  lower,  and 
thus  very  confiderably  diminilh  the  fridfion  which  any  other 
kind  of  gudgeon  would  have  in  fuch  a fituation. 

Shafts. — In  almoft  all  modern  mills,  the  (hafts  or  fpindles 
for  the  conveyance  of  motion,  and  fupport  of  wheels,  are 
made  of  iron,  either  wrought  or  caft.  Square  (hafts  "are  the 
mofl  common,  but  fometime6  odfagon  and  round  ones  are 
ufed  ; and  if  they  are  very  large,  they  are  caft  hollow,  like 
pipes,  and  the  gudgeons  fixed  in  at  the  ends  by  wedges  ; but 
the  pivots  (hould  always,  if  pofiible,  be  formed  of  the  fame 
piece  of  metal,  as  the  flighted  pofiible  deviation  from  the 
ttraight  line  caufes  them  to  drain,  and  work  very  irregularly 
in  their  bearings.  In  wooden  (hafts  this  is  impracticable, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  objections  to  the  ufe  of  them.  The 
belt  method  of  .fixing  gudgeons  into  wooden  (hafts  is  (hewn 
\njig.  17.  Here  A is  the  gudgeon,  made  in  caft  iron,  turned 
true  ; it  has  four  leaves,  a , h,  c,  d,  forming  a crofs,  which  is 
let  into  the  end  of  the  wooden  (haft  R : the  front  edge  of  each 
leaf  is  confiderably  thinner  than  the  back,  fo  that  a pair  of 
ftrong  iron  hoops  r r being  driven  tight  on  the  end  of  the 
{haft,  clofes  the  wood  round  the  crofs,  and  holds  it  faft,  and 
the  back  of  :he  leaves  being  wider  than  the  front,  it  will  not 
come  out.  As  an  additional  fecurity,  ferews  are  fometimes 
put  in  : thefe  are  put  through  holes  in  the  arms  of  the  crofs, 
which  are  then  made  flat  the  other  way,  and  do  not  go  fo 
fur  into  the  wood.  The  ferews  go  into  the  timber  a confider- 
ible  diftancc,  where  a mortife  is  cut  into  the  wood,  to  meet 


the  end  of  the  bolt,  and  sn  iron  nut  is  dropped  in,  to  ferew 
the  bolt  into,  when  it  is  turned  round  by  a ferew  driver.  By 
this  contrivance  a gudgeon  may  be  fitted  into  a wooden 
(haft  very  faft,  but  (till  it  will  never  come  into  competition 
with  iron  drafts,  when  the  gudgeon  is  made  all  in  one  foiid 
piece  with  the  whole  of  the  fhaft.  A judicious  mechanic 
will  never  make  more  than  two  bearings  upon  any  one  draft, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  becaufe  if  the  three,  by  any  means,  as 
the  warping  of  the  frame  work,  or  other  caufe,  get  the 
fmalleft  pofiible  quantity  out  of  the  ftraight  line,  they  can 
never  work  well  afterwards,  but  will  always  drain  and  wear 
the  bearings  with  great  fridfion.  In  very  extenfive  mills,  fuch 
as  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  breweries,  & c.  when  the  build- 
ings are  of  great  length,  it  becomes  necefiary  to  join  feveral 
drafts  together  in  length,  to  reach  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  a mill.  The  manner  of  making  the  joinings  is  of  fome  con- 
fequence  : it  is  necefiary  that  every  draft  (hould  have  a bear- 
ing at  each  end,  and  confequently  that  the  connexion  of  the 
ends  of  every  one  fhould  be  made  by  uniting  the  ends  of  the 
(hafts  which  projed!  beyond  their  bearings.  This  can  be  done 
in  various  ways  : one  is  by  having  the  ends  of  each  of  the 
(hafts  provided  with  circular  heads  (fee  A B Jig.  18.),  which 
have  teeth  in  one,  and  correfponding  indentations  in  the 
other,  to  receive  them,  and  thus  one  is  made  to  turn  the  other 
about,  at  the  fame  time  that  if  any  (light  fettlenrent  of  the 
building  or  other  caufe  deprefies  one  of  the  bearings,  or 
raifes  another,  fo  as  to  put  the  two  (hafts  out  of  the  perfect 
firaight  line  they  ought  always  to  preferve  ; thefe  joints  will 
admit  the  flight  flexure,  and  (till  communicate  the  motion  of 
one  (haft  to  the  other. 

As  this  accidental  fettlenrent  in  large  buildings  is  almoft 
unavoidable  in  fome  degree,  care  (hould  be  taken  to  make 
fuch  joints  as  will  admit  of  a trifling  bending.  Sometimes  the 
ends  of  the  (haft  are  made  circular,  and  turned  quite  true  in 
the  lathe  ; then  a metal  tube  or  collar  is  fitted  truly  upon  both 
to  cover  the  joint,  and  conned!  them,  a bolt  being  put  through 
each  end,  which  unites  both  (hafts  with  the  collar,  and  thus 
by  means  of  11  caufes  one  to  turn  the  other  round.  This  me- 
thod is  fometimes  ufed  to  fave  the  great  expence  of  having  a 
bearing  at  each  end  of  every  length  of  draft,  one  bearing  to 
each  length  being  then  fufficient,  the  other  end  of  the  fhaft 
being  fupported  by  this  collar,  connedfiog  it  with  the  end  of 
the  adjacent  length  juft  where  it  projedfs  beyond  its  bearing. 
But  this  is  not  a good  method,  as  the  (hafts  are  apt  to  bend 
and  work  with  fo  much  fridfion  in  the  bearings,  if  they  get 
the  lead  out  of  the  ftraight  line,  becaufe  thefe  kind  of  joints 
will  not  admit  any  flexure  of  the  (haft,  or  if  they  do,  they 
will  only  bend  on  one  fide,  whereas  it  is  necefiary  for  the  joint 
to  bend  iuccefiively  on  all  (ides,  when  the  bearings  are  not  pre- 
citelyin  a ftraight  line.  Plate \\\.Jig.  19.  reprefents  a coupling- 
box,  ufed  by  Mr.  Murray  of  .Leeds,  for  connedting  the 
lengths  of  a long  line  of  draft  which  are  to  carry  a heavy 
drain  : it  is  fo  made  that  it  will  communicate  the  motion  in 
the  manner  of  an  univerfal  joint,  if  they  (hould  be  out  of  the 
line.  Let  A,  B,  be  the  two  fliafts  to  be  united ; C,  D,  their 
necks  or  collars  which  lay  in  the  bearings  : the  ends  projedfing 
beyond  thefe  have  boxes  E>  F,  fixed  on  them,  either  by  a 
fquare  with  wedges,  or  by  a round  part  with  a fillet : one  of 
thefe  boxes,  E,  has  a piece  projedfing  from  the  infide  of  it  on 
each  fide,  and  extending  into  the  other  box,  as  is  (hewn  at 
a a,  (No.  2.),  which  is  an  infide  view  : the  other  box,  F,  has 
two  fimilar  pieces  projedfing  from  it  at  l b into  the  other 
box  E : within  the  boxes  an  iron  crofs  c c d d is  fituated  ; it 
has  ferews  fixed  into  the  ends  of  the  crofs,  and  by  thefe 
the  motion  is  communicated  : thus,  the  pieces  a,  a,  when  the 
(haft  A and  box  E are  turned  round  in  the  diredfion  of  the 
arrow  (No.  2.)  ad!  againft  the  ferews  c,ct  of  the  crofs,  and  turn 
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it  about : at  the  fame  time  the  other  two  fcrews  d,  d,  at  the 
other  arms  of  the  crofs  prefs  againft  the  pieces  b,  b,  which 
belong  to  the  box  F and  (haft  B,  thus  turning  them  round  : 
the  crofs  is  placed  quite  detached  in  the  boxes,  and  thus  ads 
as  an  universal  joint,  to  communicate  the  motion  of  one  to  the 
other  : the  fcrews  c c,  dd,  at  the  ends  of  the  crofs  are  only  put 
in  that  the  ading  points  may  be  made  of  ileel,  and  made 
fmooth  to  have  but  little  fridion  in  thefe  parts.  Another 
method  of  uniting  (hafts  by  Mr.  Murray  is  (hewn  at  Jig.  20  : 
it  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  only  one  bearing  for  every 
length  of  (haft,  whereas  the  above  method  requires  one  for 
each  end  of  every  length.  A,  B,  reprefent  the  two  (hafts  ; 
each  has  a pivot  formed  at  the  end  : thefe  pivots  are  fitted  into 
a coupling  piece  C D E,  which  is  bored  out  truly  to  fit  them 
infide,  and  the  outfide  turned  true,  with  a neck  D D,  which 
is  received  and  fitted  into  a bearing  : the  two  (hafts  A,  B,  are 
conneded  with  the  coupling  piece  D,  at  C and  E,  by  means 
of  a crofs  key  Im,  put  through  each  (haft,  and  the  ends  of 
them  received  in  notches  made  withinfide  of  the  coupling 
piece  at  C and  E,  where  it  receives  the  ends  of  the  (hafts.  It 
is  to  be  obferved  that  the  (hafts  do  not  fit  tight  in  thefe 
parts  E and  C,  but  only  in  the  pivots  a,  b,  within,  by  which 
means  they  have  liberty  of  a little  motion,  and  this  without 
draining  the  bearing  in  which  D runs,  becaufe  it  is  only  the 
(hort  coupling  piece  which  is  received  therein  ; and  confe- 
quently,  any  trifling  deviation  from  the  (Iraight  line  will  not 
drain  it,  becaufe  of  the  play  allowed  in  the  fittings. 

The  univerfal  joint,  called  alfo  Hooke's  joint,  from  its 
inventor  Dr.  Hooke,  is  a method  of  uniting  (hafts,  which 
permits  them  to  be  rather  inclined  to  each  other.  This  is 
diewn  in  Jig.  21,  where  A,  B,  are  the  two  (hafts,  with  necks 
to  be  received  in  bearings : each  (haft  beyond  this  is  formed 
into  a fork,  as  C and  D ; and  thefe  are  united  by  a crofs  of 
iron  E,  or  fometimes  a ring,  in  which  four  pins  are  inferted, 
and  pafs  through  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  forks.  On  one  or 
other  of  thefe  pins  the  joint  will  bend  in  any  diredion,  on 
the  fame  principle  as  a compafs  hangs  in  its  gombals,  and 
will  communicate  a rotative  motion  from  one  (haft  to  the 
other,  when  they  are  rather  inclined ; but  this  inclination 
(hould  be  fmall,  or  elfe  the  joint  will  not  ad  well,  or  with- 
out great  fridion,  and  irregularity  of  motion.  If  an  angle 
of  more  than  15  degrees  from  the  draight  line  is  required,  a 
pair  of  (lightly  bevilled  wheels  are  bed. 

The  regulation  of  the  velocity  of  a mill  is  a matter  of  con- 
fiderable  importance,  to  preferve  an  uniformity  of  motion, 
either  when  the  force  of  the  fird  mover  is  fluctuating,  or 
when  the  refidance  or  work  of  the  mill  varies  in  its  degree : 
either  or  both  of  thefe  caufes  will  occafion  the  mill  to  acce- 
lerate or  diminilh  its  velocity;  and  in  many  indances  it  will 
have  a very  injurious  effed  upon  the  operations  of  the  mill. 
Thus,  in  a mill  for  fpinning  cotton,  wool,  flax,  &c.  driven 
by  a water-wheel,  are  a multiplicity  of  movements,  many  of 
which  are  occafionally  difengaged,  in  different  parts  of  the 
mill,  for  various  purpofe3.  This  tends  to  dimini(h  the  re- 
fidance to  the  fird  mover,  and  the  whole  mill  accelerates. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  of  water,  which  drives  the 
wheel,  may  be  liable  to  rife  and  fall  fuddenly,  from  many 
caufes,  which  great  and  rapid  rivers  are  fubjed  to,  and 
caufe  fimilar  irregularities  in  the  fpeed  of  the  wheel.  For 
fucli  cafes,  judicious  mechanics  have  adopted  contrivances, 
or  regulators,  which  counteract  all  thefe  caufes  of  irregu- 
larity ; and  a large  mill,  fo  regulated,  will  move  like  a cloijc, 
with  regard  to  its  regularity  of  velocity.  Thefe  regulators 
are  ufually  termed  governors,  and  are  made  on  different  prin- 
ciples. Thofe  mod  generally  ufed  are  called  flying-balls, 
operating  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  two  heavy  balls,  which 
are  connected  and  revolve  with  a vertical  axis.  Fig.  22.  re- 


prefents  the  fimpleft  form  of  this  ingenious  apparatus  : A A 
is  the  vertical  axis,  which  is  condantly  revolving  by  the  ma- 
chinery ; at  aatwo  arms  or  pendulums,  ab,  ab,  are  jointed, 
and  carry  at  their  extremities  a heavy  metal  ball  each,  as  b b ; 
from  the  pendulums  two  chains  or  iron  rods,  d,  d.  proceed, 
and  fufpend  a collar  e,  which  Aides  freely  up  and  down  the 
axis,  and  has  a groove  formed  all  round  it,  in  which  the 
end  of  a forked  lever,  D,  is  received ; and  thus  the  rifing 
and  falling  of  the  collar,  e,  produces  a correfponding  mo- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  lever  D ; but  the  collar  is  always  at 
liberty  to  turn  round  with  the  axis  freely  within  the  fork,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  lever.  The  operation  of  the  governor 
is  this : when  the  vertical  axis  is  put  in  motion,  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  the  balls,  b,  b,  caufes  them  to  recede  from  the 
centre ; and  as  this  is  done  both  together,  they  caufe  the 
collar,  e,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  to  rife  up : the  balls  fly 
out  to  a certain  height,  and  there  they  continue  as  long  as 
the  axis  preferves  the  fame  velocity  ; as  it  is  the  property  of 
a perrdulous  ball,  like  b,  to  make  a greater  effort  to  return 
to  the  perpendicular,  in  proportion  as  it  is  removed  farther 
from  it,  in  confcquence  of  the  fufpending  rod  being  more  in- 
clined, and  bearing  lefs  of  its  weight.  The  weight  of  the 
balls  to  return  to  the  axis  may  be  confidered  as  a eonflantly 
increafing  quantity ; while  the  quantity  of  the  centrifugal 
force,  caufing  them  to  recede  from  the  axis,  depends  exadly 
upon  the  velocity  given  them.  But  this  velocity  increafes 
as  they  open  out,  (independently  of  any  increafed  velocity 
of  the  axis,)  in  confequence  of  their  deferibing  a larger 
circle.  The  combination  of  thefe  oppofitely  ading  forces 
caufes  the  governor  to  be  a mod  feniible  and  delicate  re- 
gulator. Thus : fuppofe  the  balls  hanging  perpendicular, 
put  the  axis  in  motion  with  a certain  velocity,  the  centri- 
fugal force  will  caufe  the  balls  to  fly  out ; and  this  increafing 
their  velocity,  (by  putting  them  farther  from  the  centre,  and 
caufing  them  to  revolve  in  a larger  circle,)  gives  them  a 
greater  centrifugal ' force,  which  would  carry  them  dill 
farther  from  the  centre,  but  for  the  counteracting  force, 
viz.  the  weight  of  the  balls  tending  to  return.  This  is,  as 
before  dated,  an  increafing  quantity,  and  confequently  thefe 
oppofite  forces  come  to  a point  where  they  balance  each 
other ; that  is,  the  balls  fly  out  till  their  weight  to  return 
balances  the  centrifugal  force.  But  if  the  (lighted  altera- 
tion takes  place  in  the  velocity  of  the  axis,  the  equilibrium 
is  dedroyed  by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  centrifugal 
force,  and  the  balls  alter  their  dillance  from  the  centre  ac- 
cordingly, and  by  elevating  or  deprefling  the  end  of  the 
lever,  operates  upon  fome  part  of  the  mill  to  red ify  the  caufe 
of  the  irregularity.  In  a deam-engine,  the  lever  ads  upon  a 
vane  or  door  fituated  in  the  paffage  of  the  deam  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinder  ; and  if  the  mill  iofes  in  velocity,  from 
an  increafe  of  refidance,  the  balls  fall  together  a little  ; and 
the  confequent  fall  of  the  lever  opens  the  door  or  throttle 
valve  a little  wider,  and  gives  a dronger  fnpply  of  deam  to 
redore  the  mill  to  its  original  velocity.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  mill  accelerates,  the  balls  open  out  and  then  clofe  the 
vane,  fo  as  to  moderate  the  fupply  of  fleam.  See  a more 
full  defeription  of  this  under  Steam -Engine. 

A water-wheel  is  not  fo  eafily  regulated  by  the  governor, 
becaufe  the  (huttle  of  a large  wheel  requires  a much  greater 
force  to  raife  or  lower  it,  when  the  water  is  prefling  againd 
it,  than  the  lever,  D,  can  at  any  time  poffefs ; it  therefore 
becomes  requifite  to  introduce  fome  additional  machinery, 
which  has  fudicient  power  to  move  the  (huttle,  and  this  is 
thrown,  in  or  out  of  adion,  by  the  flying  balls.  The 
fimpleff  contrivance,  and  that  which  we  believe  was  the  re- 
gulator fird  ufed  for  a water-wheel,  was  ereded  at  a cotton 
mill  at  Belper,  in  Derbylhire,  belonging  to  Mr.  Strutt. 
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A fquare  well,  or  large  cittern,  was  fituated  clofe  by  the 
water-wheel : it  had  a pipe  leading  from  the  mill-dam  into 
it,  to  admit  water;  and  another  pipe  from  it  to  the  mill-tail, 
to  take  the  water  away : both  were  clofed  at  plcafure  by 
cocks  or  fluices.  Within  the  well  was  a large  floating  chelt, 
very  nearly  filling  up  the  fpace : it  of  courfe  rofe  and  fell 
with  the  water  in  the  cittern,  and  had  a communication  by 
rack  and  wheel-work  with  the  machinery  for  drawing  the 
(huttle,  fo  that  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  floating  cheft  elevated 
and  deprefled  the  (huttle  of  the  wheel.  The  lever  of  the 
governor  was  connected  with  the  cocks  in  the  two  pipes,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  when  the  mill  was  going  at  its  intended 
velocity,  both  of  the  cocks  were  flint ; but  if  the  water- 
wheel went  too  flowly,  the  falling  of  the  balls  and  defcent 
of  their  lever,  D,  opened  the  cock  in  the  pipe  of  fupply, 
and,  by  letting  water  into  the  well,  raifed  the  float,  and,  with 
it,  the  (huttle,  to  let  more  water  upon  the  wheel,  till  it  ac- 
quired fuch  a velocity  that  the  balls  began  to  open  out  again, 
and  thus  (hut  the  cock : on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mill  went 
too  fait,  the  balls  opened  the  pipe  of  exit  from  the  well,  and 
then  the  finking  of  the  float  clofed  the  (huttle  till  the  true 
velocity  was  reftored. 

Since  this  firft  application  of  the  regulator  to  the  water- 
wheel, the  manner  of  its  operation  has  been  greatly  varied ; 
and  as  the  fame  mechanifm  is  applicable  to  any  kind  of  mill- 
work,  we  (hall  give  a flight  (ketch  of  it.  Suppofe  A, 
jig.  23,  an  axis,  receiving  its  motion  from  the  mill  by  wheel- 
work  ; it  is  provided  with  a pair  of  governors,  ab , a b,  con- 
ftruCted  like  thofe  before  defcribed  ; and  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  fpindle  is  a bevilled  wheel,  R,  turning  two  others, 
B and  C,  fituated  upon  one  fpindle,  D,  which  goes  away, 
and  communicates  motion  to  the  racks  of  the  (huttle ; the 
wheels,  B and  C,  are  neither  of  them  fixed  to  the  fpindle 
D,  but  both  flip  round  freely  upon  it,  turning  in  contrary 
directions,  as  they  receive  motion  from  the  oppofite  (ides  of 
the  wheel  R.  A locking  clutch,  d , is  fitted  upon  the 
fpindle  between  thefe  two  wheels,  B,  C,  and  can,  by  moving 
it  one  way  or  the  other,  be  made  to  lock  either  one  of  the 
wheels  to  the  fpindle  D,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  leaves  the 
other  difengaged.  The  locking-box  is  moved  by  means  of 
a lever,  (hewn  in  jg.  24  ; the  arm  m , having  a fork  to  em- 
brace a groove  in  the  box  ; the  lever  is  fixed  on  a vertical 
axis  n,  which  has  at  the  upper  end  two  other  levers,  0,  p : 
thefe  lay  one  on  each  fide  of  the  vertical  axis  A,  but  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  as  is  evident  from  the  figure.  The  collar  e, 
which  is  raifed  up  when  the  balls  fly  out,  is  fitted  upon  a 
fquare  part  of  the  fpindle  A,  and  is  formed  like  a fnail  or 
camm,  which  will  aCt  upon  either  of  the  levers,  0 or  p,  ac- 
cording to  the  height  at  which  it  hangs  upon  its  fpindle. 
Now  when  the  mill  is  going  with  its  true  velocity,  this 
camm,  e,  is  at  fuch  a height  that  it  is  beneath  one  lever,  0, 
and  above  the  other,  p,  fo  as  to  interfere  with  neither ; con- 
fequently  the  locking-box,  d , remains  detached : but  on  any 
alteration  in  the  velocity  of  the  mill  and  the  axis  A,  the 
balls  open  or  (hut,  as  before  explained,  and  the  camm,  e, 
either  rifes  or  falls,  and  then  it  preffes  againft  one  of  the 
levers,  0 or  p,  and  by  pufliing  it  away  from  the  axis,  it 
moves  the  lever  m,  and  the  locking-box  d,  up  to  one  of  the 
wheels,  B or  C,  which  it  locks  to  the  axis  D,  and  turns  it 
round  in  the  direction  of  that  wheel’s  motion,  by  which  it 
either  raifes  or  deprefles  the  water-wheel’s  (huttle,  as  is  re- 
quired. This  apparatus  may,  it  is  plain,  be  applied  to  any 
other  kind  of  mill-work. 

Governors  or  flying-balls  are  very  frequently  ufed  in  the 
wind-mills  employed  for  grinding  flour : the  variable  force 
of  this  firft  mover  renders  fome  fuch  regulator  necefiary,  to 
increafe  the  refiftance,  by  allowing  a greater  feed  of  corn, 


when  the  mill  moves  too  quickly,  and  thus  in  fome  degree 
counteracting  the  irregularity.  If  the  mill  moves  too  flowly, 
the  balls  tend  to  diminifh  the  feed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
they  raife  the  upper  (lone,  to  fet  them  at  a greater  diftance 
afunder,  that  they  may  require  lefs  power  to  drive  them, 
and  confequently  fuffer  the  mili,  as  nearb'  as  it  can,  to  re- 
tain its  full  velocity,  though  the  motive  force  is  greatly 
diminiftied.  This  application  of  the  governor  was,  we  be- 
lieve, firft  made  by  the  ingenious  captain  Hooper  of  Mar- 
gate, who  invented  the  horizontal  wind  mill.  (See  Wind- 
Mill.)  It  is  a very  great  advantage,  and  no  wind-mill 
(hould  be.  without  them.  Many  wind-mills  are  provided 
with  flying-balls,  which,  by  very  ingenious  mechanifm, 
clothe  and  unclothe  the  fails  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  wind. 

In  many  mills  it  is  of  confequence  to  be  able  to  deteCt 
fmall  variations  in  the  velocity,  and  to  afeertain  the  quantity 
of  them  ; for  the  governor  only  correCts  the  irregularities, 
without  (hewing  any  fcale  of  them.  In  cafes  where  this  is 
required,  it  may  be  done  by  a very  ingenious  inftrument, 
invented  by  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  of  Fort- Place,  Bermondfey. 
He  received  a gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  in  1810,  for  this  inftrument,  which 
he  calls  a tachometer. 

A front  view  of  this  inftrument  is  reprefented  in  jig.  25, 
and  a fide  view  in  jig.  26,  of  Plate  II.  XYZ,^/fy.  25, 
is  the  vertical  feCtion  of  a wooden  cup,  made  of  box,  which 
is  drawn  in  elevation  at  X,  jg.  26.  The  whiter  parts  of 
the  feCtion,  in  Jig.  25,  reprefent  what  is  foiid,  and  the  dark 
parts  what  is  hollow.  This  cup  is  filled  with  mercury  up 
to  the  level  L L,  jg.  25.  Into  the  mercury  is  immerfed 
the  lower  part  of  the  upright  glafs  tube  A B,  which  is  filled 
with  coloured  fpirits  of  wine,  and  open  at  both  ends,  fo 
that  fome  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup  enters  at  the  lower 
orifice,  and,  when  every  thing  is  at  reft,  fupports  a long 
column  of  fpirits,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure  The  bot- 
tom of  the  cup  is  fattened  by  a ferew  to  a (hort  vertical 
fpindle  D,  fo  that  when  the  fpindle  is  whirled  round,  the 
cup  (whofe  figure  is  a foiid  of  revolution)  revolves  at  the 
fame  time  round  its  axis,  which  coincides  with  that  of  the 
fpindle. 

In  confequence  of  this  rotation,  the  mercury  in  the  cup 
acquires  a centrifugal  force,  by  which  its  particles  are 
thrown  outwards,  and  that  with  greater  intenfity,  according 
as  they  are  more  diftant  from  the  axis,  and  according  as  the 
angular  velocity  is  greater.  Hence,  on  account  of  its 
fluidity,  the  mercury  rifes  higher  and  higher  as  it  recedes 
from  the  axis,  and  confequently  finks  in  the  middle  of  the 
cup  ; this  elevation  of  the  fides  and  depreflion  in  the  middle 
increafing  always  with  the  velocity  of  rotation.  Now  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  though  it  does  not  revolve  with  the 
cup,  cannot  continue  higher  than  the  mercury  immediately 
furrounding  it,  nor  indeed  fo  high,  on  account  of  the  fuper- 
incumbent  column  of  fpirits.  Thus  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
will  fink,  and  confequently  the  fpirits  alfo  ; but  as  that  part 
of  the  tube  which  is  within  the  cup  is  much  wider  than  the 
part  above  it,  the  depreflion  of  the  fpirits  will  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  mercury,  being  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion in  which  the  fquare  of  the  larger  diameter  exceeds 
the  fquare  of  the  fmaller. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  by  means  of  a cord  palling  round  a 
fmall  pulley  F,  and  the  wheel  G or  H,  or  in  any  other  con- 
venient way,  the  fpindle,  D,  is  connected  with  the  machine 
whofe  velocity  is  to  be  afcertained.  In  forming  this  con- 
nection, we  mull  be  careful  'o  arrange  matters,  fo  that  when 
the  machine  is  moving  at  its  quickeft  rate,  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  cup  (hall  not  be  fo  great  as  to  deprefs  the  fpirits  below, 
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C,  into  the  wider  part  of  the  tube.  We  are  alfo,  as  in  the 
figure,  to  have  a fcale  of  inches  and  tenths  applied  to  A C, 
the  upper  and  narrower  part  of  the  tube,  the  numeration 
being  carried  downwards  from  zero,  which  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  point  to  which  the  column  of  fpirit  rifes  when  the 
cup  is  at  reft. 

Then  the  inftrument  will  be  adjufted,  if  we  mark  on  the 
fcale  the  point  to  which  the  column  of  fpirits  is  deprefled 
when  the  machine  is  moving  with  the  velocity  required. 
But,  as  in  many  cafes,  and  particularly  in  fteam-engines, 
there  is  a continued  ofcillation  of  velocity ; in  thofe  cafes 
we  have  to  note  the  two  points  between  which  the  column 
ofcillates  during  the  moft  advantageous  movement  of  the 
machine. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  height  of  the 
column  of  fpirits  will  vary  with  the  temperature,  when  other 
circumftances  are  the  fame.  On  this  account  the  fcale 
ought  to  be  moveable,  fo  that,  by  flipping  it  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  zero  may  be  placed  at  the  point  which  the 
column  reaches  when  the  cup  is  at  reft,  and  thus  the  inftru- 
ment may  be  adjufted  to  the  particular  temperature  with  the 
utmoft  facility,  and  with  fufficient  precifion.  The  eflential 
parts  of  the  tachometer  have  now  been  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  method  of  adjuftment ; but  certain  circumftances  re- 
main to  be  Hated. 

The  form  of  the  cup  is  adapted  to  render  a fmaller  quan- 
tity of  mercury  fufficient  than  what  mull  have  been  employed 
either  with  a cylindrical  or  hemifpherical  vefiel.  In  every 
cafe  two  precautions  are  neceflary  to  be  obferved.  Firft, 
that  when  the  cup  is  revolving  with  its  greateft  velocity, 
the  mercury  in  the  middle  (hall  not  fink  fo  low  as  to  allow 
any  of  the  fpirits  in  the  tube  to  efcape  from  the  lower  orifice  ; 
and  that  the  mercury,  when  moft  diftant  from  the  axis, 
fhould  not  be  thrown  out  of  the  cup.  Secondly,  that  when 
the  cup  is  at  reft,  the  mercery  (hall  rife  fo  high  above  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  that  it  may  fupport  a column  of  fpirits 
of  the  proper  length 

Now,  in  order  that  the  quantity  of  mercury,  confident 
with  thefe  conditions,  tnay  be  reduced  to  its  minimum,  it  is 
neceflary,  firft,  that  if  M M ( fg.  i.)  is  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury at  the  axis  when  the  cup  is  revolving  with  the  greateft  velo- 
city, the  upper  part  M M X Y of  the  cup  fhould  be  of  fuch  a 
form  as  to  have  the  fides  covered  only  with  a thin  film  of  the 
fluid  ; and  fccondlv,  that,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  the 
fmall  quantity  of  mercury  to  the  level  L L,  which  may  fup- 
port a proper  height  of  fpirits  when  the  cup  is  at  reft,  the 
cavity  of  the  cup  fhould  be,  in  a great  meafure,  occupied  by 
the  block  K K,  having  a cylindrical  perforation  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it  for  the  immerfion  of  the  tube,  and  leaving  fufficient 
room  within  and  around  it  for  the  mercury  to  move  freely, 
both  along  the  fides  of  the  tube  and  of  the  vefiel. 

The  block,  K K,  is  preferved  in  its  proper  pofition  in  the 
cup  or  veflcl  X Y Z,  by  means  of  three  narrow  proje&ing 
flips  or  ribs,  placed  at  equal  diftances  around  it,  and  is  kept 
from  riling  or  floating  on  the  mercury  by  two  or  three  fmall 
iron  or  Heel  pins  inferted  into  the  underfide  of  the  cover, 
near  the  aperture  through  which  the  tube  pafles.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  important,  to 
give  to  the  cup  the  exadt  form  which  would  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  to  its  minimum ; but  we  ffiall  have  a fuffi- 
cient approximation,  which  may  be  executed  with  great 
precifion,  if  the  part  of  the  cup  above,  M M,  is  made  a para- 
bolic conoid,  the  vertex  of  the  generating  parabola  being  at 
that  point  of  the  axis  to  which  the  mercury  finks  at  its  lowed; 
depreffion,  and  the  dimenfions  of  the  parabola  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  following  manner.  Let  V G ( Jig ■ 27.)  repre- 
fent  the  axis  of  the  cup,  and  V the  point  to  which  the  mer- 


cury finks  at  its  loweft  depreffion  : at  any  point,  G,  above 
V,  draw  G H perpendicular  to  V G ; let  n be  the  number 
of  revolutions  which  the  cup  is  to  perform  in  1",  at  its 
quickeft  motion;  let  v be  theVnumber  of  inches  which  a 
body  would  defcribe  uniformly  in  1",  with  the  velocity  ac- 
quired in  falling  from  reft  through  a height  = to  G V, 

V 

and  make  GH  = . Then  the  parabola  to  be  deter- 

3J4  " 

mined  is  that  which  has  v for  its  vertex,  V G for  its  axis, 
and  G H for  its  ordinate : at  G the  cup  has  a lid  to  pre- 
vent the  mercury  from  being  thrown  out  of  it,  an  event  which 
would  take  place  with  a very  moderate  velocity  of  rotation, 
unlefs  the  fides  were  raifed  to  an  inconvenient  height ; but 
the  lid,  by  obftru&ing  the  elevation  of  the  fides  of  the  cup, 
will  diminifh  the  depreffion  in  the  middle,  and,  confequently, 
the  depreffion  of  fpirits  in  the  tube  : on  this  account,  a 
cavity  is  formed  in  the  block  immediately  above  the  level 
L L,  where  the  mercury  Hands  when  the  cup  is  at  reft, 
and  thus  a receptacle  is  given  to  the  fluid  which  would 
otherwife  difturb  the  centrifugal  force,  and  impair  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  inftrument. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube  is 
twined  upwards.  By  thefe  means,  after  the  tube  has  been 
filled  with  fpirits,  by  fudtion,  and  its  upper  orifice  Hopped 
with  the  finger,  it  may  eafily  be  conveyed  to  the  cup,  and 
immerfedin  the  quickfiiver,  without  any  danger  of  the  fpirits 
efcaping,  a circumftance  which  otherwife  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prevent,  fince  no  part  of  the  tube  can 
be  made  capillary,  confidently  with  that  free  paffage  to  the 
fluids  which  is  efientially  neceflary  to  the  operation  of  the 
inftrument. 

We  have  next  to  attend  to  the  method  of  putting  the 
tachometer  in  motion,  whenever  we  wiffi  to  examine  the  velo- 
city of  the  machine.  The  pulley  F,  which  is  conftantly 
whirling  during  the  motion  of  the  machine,  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  cup,  fo  long  as  the  lever,  Q R,  is 
left  to  itfclf.  But  when  this  lever  is  raifed,  the  hollow 
cone  T,  which  is  attached  to  the  pulley,  and  whirls  along 
with  it,  is  alfo  raifed,  and,  embracing  a folid  cone  on  the 
fpindle  of  the  cup,  communicates  the  rotation  by  fridtion. 
When  our  obfervation  is  made,  we  have  only  to  allow  the 
lever  to  drop  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  two  cones  will  be 
difengaged,  and  the  cup  remain  at  reft. 

The  lever,  Q R,  is  conne&ed,  by  a vertical  rod,  to  another 
lever  S,  having  at  the  extremity,  S,  a valve,  which,  when 
the  lever,  Q R,  is  raifed,  and  the  tachometer  is  in  motion,  is 
lifted  up  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  fo  as  to  admit  the  ex- 
ternal air  upon  the  depreffion  of  the  fpirits.  On  the  other 
hand,  When  the  lever,  Q R,  falls,  and  the  cup  is  at  reft,  the 
valve  at  S clofes  the  tube,  and  prevents  the  fpirits  from 
being  wafted  by  evaporation. 

It  is,  laftly,  to  be  remarked,  that  both  the  fenfibility  and 
the  range  of  the  inftrument  may  be  infinitely  increafed  ; for, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  enlarging  the  proportion  between  the 
diameters  of  the  wide  and  narrow  parts  of  the  tube,  we  en- 
large, in  a much  higher  proportion,  the  extent  of  fcale  cor- 
refponding  to  any  given  variation  of  velocity  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  deepening  the  cup,  fo  as  to  admit,  when  it 
is  at  reft,  a greater  height  of  mercury  above  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  we  lengthen  the  column  of  fpirits  which  the 
mercury  can  fupport,  and,  confequently,  enlarge  the  velo- 
city which,  with  any  given  fenfibility  of  the  inftrument,  is 
requifite  to  deprefs  the  fpirits  to  the  bottom  of  the  fcale. 
Hence  the  tachometer  is  capable  of  being  employed  in 
very  delicate  philofophical  experiments,  more  efpecially  as 
a fcale  might  be  applied  to  it  indicating  equal  increments  of 
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velocity.  Bat,  in  the  prefent  accouat,  it  is  merely  intended 
to  Hate  how  it  may  be  adapted  to  deteft,  in  machinery, 
every  deviation  from  the  mod  advantageous  movement. 

MILLAH,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Algiers ; 15 
miles  S.W.  of  Tiffeth. 

MILLAINS,  according  to  Mr.  Wingate,  are  the  third 
fubdivifion  of  the  primes  in  Gunter’s  line  ; and  exprefs  the 
thoufandth  part  of  fuch  primes. 

MILLAR,  John,  in  Biography,  profeffor  of  law  in  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow,  was  born,  in  1735,  in  the  parilh  of 
Shotts,  in  Lanerkfhire.  He  received  his  grammar  education 
at  the  fchool  of  Hamilton,  whence  he  was  removed  at  the 
age  of  eleven  to  Glafgow.  He  was  deligned  for  the  church, 
but  the  freedom  of  his  enquiries  having  infpired  him  with  a 
difinclination  to  fetter  himfelf  by  fubfcription  to  articles  of 
faith,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  bar,  and  his  father  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  change.  After  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies  at 
Glafgow,  he  pafled  about  two  years  in  the  family  of  lord 
Karnes  as  tutor  to  his  fon,  and  derived  much  information 
and  improvement  from  his  connexion  with  that  eminent 
lawyer.  At  this  period  he  contradfed  an  acquaintance  with 
David  Hume,  to  whofe  metaphyfical  opinions  he  became  a 
convert,  though  he  materially  differed  from  him  upon  poli- 
tical topics.  In  1760  Mr.  Millar  began  to  pradtife  at  the 
bar.  He  was  regarded  as  a riling  young  lawyer,  when  he 
thought  proper  to  terminate  his  profeffional  career  by  be- 
coming a candidate  for  the  vacant  profefTorfhip  of  law  at 
Glafgow.  To  this  poft  he  was  appointed  in  1761,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  execute  its  duties.  Previoufly  to  his  ap- 
pointment the  fludents  of  the  law-courfe  feldom  exceeded 
four  or  five  in  number,  but  his  reputation  produced  fuch  an 
acceflion  in  a few  years,  that  they  frequently  amounted  to 
forty,  and  the  pupils  upon  his  ledtures  on  government  were 
much  more  numerous.  He  ledlured  in  Englifh,  and  fpoke 
fluently  with  the  afliflance  of  mere  notes  only.  By  this 
method  his  le&ures  were  rendered  full  of  variety  and  anima- 
tion, and  at  the  conclufion  of  each  he  was  accutfomed  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulties  and  objedlions  that  had  prefented  them- 
felves  to  his  pupils,  in  a free  and  familiar  converfation.  His 
bufinefs  as  profeffor  was  that  of  commenting  upon  the  infti- 
tutions  and  pandedts  of  Juftiman,  but  to  this  he  fubjoined  a 
courfe  of  ledtures  on  jurifprudence,  or  the  general  principles 
of  law,  as  exilting  in  the  codes  of  all  civilized  nations : he 
likewife  employed  an  hour  thrice  a week  in  le&ures  on  go- 
vernment, and  twice  a week  on  the  law  of  Scotland.  A 
fpirit  of  inveftigation  had  given  birth  to  a literary  fociety 
among  the  clergy  and  profeffors  of  Glafgow,  of  which  Mr. 
Millar  became  an  adtive  member.  Few  men  were  more 
ready  at  difcuffions  of  the  philofophical  kind,  and  all  the 
branches  of  fcience  connedted  with  the  ftudy  of  the  human 
mind  were  extremely  familiar  to  him.  In  1771  he  publifhed 
a treatife  on  “ The  Origin  of  the  Diftindtion  of  Ranks,” 
which  contained  a view  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
feveral  relations  of  fociety  by  the  gradual  progrefs  of  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement.  It  was  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  The  copy  now  be- 
fore us  is  one  of  the  third  edition,  and  was  publifhed  in  1781. 
The  treatife  is  divided  into  diftindt  chapters,  which  are  fub- 
divided  into  feveral  fedfions,  and  in  thefe  fubjedts  of  much 
intereft  and  great  importance  are  difcuffed.  The  firft  chap- 
ter treats  “ Of  the  Rank  and  Condition  of  Women  in  dif- 
ferent Ages  the  fecond  “ Of  the  Jurifdidlion  of  a Father 
over  his  Children  the  third  and  fourth  “ Of  the  Autho- 
rity of  Chiefs  and  Sovereigns  the  fifth  “ Of  the  Changes 
produced  in  the  Government  of  a People,  by  their  Progrefs 
in  Art6  and  in  polifhed  Manners  t”  the  fixth  “ Of  the  Au- 
thority of  a Mafler  over  his  Servants.” 


Mr.  profeffor  Millar’s  enquiries  into  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment, which  made  an  important  part  of  his  ledfures,  toge- 
ther with  a zealous  attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
led  him  to  publifh  in  the  year  1787  the  firft  volume  of  an 
“ Hiftorical  View  of  the  Englifh  Government,  ’ in  which  he 
traces  the  progreffive  changes  in  the  property,  the  ftate  of 
the  people,  and  the  government  of  England,  from  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  Saxons  to  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of 
Stuart.  This  volume,  which  is  replete  with  ingenious  and 
profound  fpeculations,  would  have  been  followed  by  a 
fecond,  bringing  down  the  hiftory  to  the  prefent  time,  had 
not  the  events  which,  foon  after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
paffed  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  fo  completely  arrefted  the 
attention  of  the  public,  as  almoft  to  fink  the  importance  of 
paft  forms  of  government,  in  the  fuperior  intereft  of  thofe 
which  were  expelled  to  arife  ! 

Mr.  Miilar  was  an  early,  adtive,  and  perfevering  advocate 
for  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
could  never  be  palliated,  farlefs  juftified,  by  any  regulations, 
either  refpedting  the  tranfport  of  flaves  from  Africa  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  or  their  treatment,  however  mild,  after  then- 
arrival.  While  he  confidered  domeftic  flavery  as  the  greateft 
curfe  that  can  befal  a nation  ; as  equally  fubverfive  of  the 
morals  of  all  ranks  in  fociety,  he  was  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent to  the  evils  of  political  flavery.  He  viewed  the  at- 
tempt to  tax  America,  as  an  attack  on  the  juft  rights  of  the 
Colonies,  and  he  dreaded  the  fubjugation  of  that  country, 
as  a decifive  ftep  towards  the  overthrow  of  Britifh  freedom. 
When  the  French  revolution,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  aftonifhed  the  world,  he  was  one  of  thofe  who,  with- 
out entering  into  the  wild  fpeculations  it  occafioned,  faw  in 
profpedt  the  benefits  it  apparently  promifed  to  Europe  ; and 
on  that  account  hailed  it  as  the  happieft  event  that  could 
have  happened  to  the  human  race.  To  the  deep  regret,  ex- 
cited by  fucceeding  horrors,  there  was,  we  are  told,  always 
joined  in  his  mind,  a fentiment  of  the  molt  profound  indig- 
nation againft  that  coalition  of  continental  kings,  to  which 
he  thought  they  might  be  juftly  afcribed. 

Among  the  parties  that  have  divided  the  prefent  reign, 
Mr.  Millar  attached  himfelf  to  that  of  the  Whigs,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  branch  of  them  which  had  firft  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Fox  at  their  head. 
He  always  warmly  fupported  their  principles  through  all  the 
viciffitudes  of  adminiftration  and  public  opinion.  He  was 
ever  fufpicious  of  power,  and  was  a zealous  friend  to  all 
attempts  for  reftraining  the  increafe  of  the  power  of  the 
crown.  It  was  probably  in  confequence  of  his  jealoufy  of 
authority,  that,  in  the  limited  degree  in  which  he  ftill  fol- 
lowed the  profeffion  of  an  advocate,  he  made  it  a conftant 
pradtice  to  appear  on  the  circuits  as  counfellor  for  criminals  ; 
and  few  pleaders  furpaffed  him  in  the  acutenefs  with  which 
he  examined  evidence,  and  the  force  with  which  he  addreffed 
the  feelings  of  juries.  Mr.  Millar’s  refearches  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  politics  and  law.  He  was  an  able  and 
profound  metaphyfician  : his  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  imagination,  both  ancient  and  modern  was  alfo  very  ex- 
tenfive,  and  his  criticifms  were  at  once  ingenious  and  lolid, 
evincing  an  admirable  union  of  acstenefs  of  underftanding 
with  an  elegant  and  corredf  tafte.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
May  1801,  at  the  age  of  69,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
manufcripts,  from  which,  in  1803,  were  printed,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, his  pofthumous  works,  confifting  of  an  hiftorical  view 
of  the  Englifh  government  from  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe 
of  Stuart,  and  fome  feparate  differtations  connedfed  with 
the  fubjedt.  Of  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Millar’s  works,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  praife  to  fay  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  that, 
“ perhaps  it  would  be  impoffible  to  find  a fentencc  which  can 
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require  a fecond  perufal  to  be  diftindtly  underflood.” 
Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  See  alfo  “ An  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  John  Millar,”  efq.  prefixed  to  the 
fourth  edition  “ Of  the  Origin  of  the  Diftin&ion  of  Ranks.” 

MIL  LA  RES,  or  Mill  as,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  on  the  Xucar ; j8  miles 
N.W.  of  St.  Felipe. 

MILL/\S,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eaftern  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Perpignan  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Perpignan.  The  place  con- 
tains 1361,  and  the  canton  7029  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  1375  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

M1LLEA,  in  Botany , a genus  named  by  Cavanilles  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Julian  Milla,  head  gardener  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Garden  at  Madrid. — Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  76.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  62. — Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Coronaria,  Linn.  Lilia,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  none.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel- 
fhaped  ; tube  elongated,  ftraight  ; limb  fpreading,  deeply 
cloven  into  fix,  ovate  fegmer.ts,  the  alternate  ones  narrower, 
and  tipped  with  a fhort,  hooked  appendage.  Slam.  Fila- 
ments fcarcely  difcernible  ; anthers  fix,  oblong,  eredl  and 
approaching  each  other,  almolt  fefiile,  oppofite  to  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  the  upper  part  or 
throat  of  the  tube.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior,  on  a very  long 
ftalk,  triangular,  incloied  in  the  tube  ; ftyle  thread-lhaped, 
prominent;  ftigmas  three,  globular,  covered  with  thick  hairs. 
Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  triangular,  of  three  valves  and  three 
cells.  Seeds  many  tn  each  cell,  ovate,  pointed,  comprefied 
into  the  lhape  of  a little  bag. 

Obf.  Cavanilles  fays  that  the  germen  being  fuperior,  the 
tube  elongated  and  ftraight,  the  anthers  nearly  feflile  and  ap- 
proaching each  other,  added  to  the  deficiency  of  a calyx 
and  nedlary,  are  fufficient  marks  to  render  our  prefent  plant 
diftinft  from  Pancratium,  Amaryllis,  Crinum  and  Agapanthus, 
to  all  which  genera  in  other  refpedls  it  feems  to  have  fome 
affinity. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-lhaped  ; with  a flat  limb,  deeply 
fix-cleft.  Anthers  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the  tube. 
Germen  ftalked.  Capfule  of  three  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

I.  M.  biflora.  Willd.  n.  1.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  t.  196. — 
A native  of  Mexico.  It  flowers  and  bears  feed  in  the  garden 
at  Madrid  in  O&ober.  Root  an  ovate  bulb,  with  very  flefliy 
oblong  fibres,  covered  with  a thin,  reddifli  llcin.  Radical-, 
leaves  a foot  high  or  more,  awl-ftiaped,  fometimes  furrowed 
on  the  inner  fide,  fmooth  and  generally  longer  than  the 
fcapus.  Stalks  fcarcely  a foot  high,  round,  ftiff,  generally 
forked  and  two-flowered.  BraQeas  at  the  divifion  of  the 
ftalk,  three,  (hort,  acute,  withering.  Corolla  white,  each 
fegment  of  the  limb  ftreaked  at  the  lower  part  with  green. 
Seeds  numerous,  black.  The  analogy  of  the  Tigridia  Pa- 
vonia  helps  us  to  underftand  this  root,  which  Cavanilles  ap- 
pears to  have  incorr^dlly  defcribed. 

MILLEFOLIUM,  Millefoil  or  Yarrow,  fo  denomi- 
nated from  mille , a thoufand,  in  allulion  to  the  multitude  or 
divifions  which  compofe  its  leaves.  (See  Achillea.)  The 
name  is  likewife,  for  the  fame  reafon,  applied  to  an  aquatic 
genus,  called  Water  Millefoil.  See  Myriophyllum. 

MILLENARII,  Millenarians,  in  Eccleflajlicai  Hif- 
tory,  a feft  among  Chrillians,  chiefly  in  the  primitive  church, 
who  hold  that  Jefus  Cnrift  is  to  come  again,  and  reign  on 
earth  for  the  fpace  of  a thoufand  years ; during  which  time, 
the  faithful  are  to  enjoy  all  manner  of  temporal  bleffings ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  day  of  judgment  is 
to  take  place. 

The  Millenarii  are  alfo  called  Chiliafls , Chiliafla , from 
the  Greek  mille,  a thoufand. 
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This  opinion  of  the  Millenarii  is  very  ancient,  and  may 
be  traced  back  almoft  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  apoftles.  It 
had  its  origin  from  a paflage  in  the  Apocalypfe  too  literally 
underftood,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Chrift’s  reign  on 
earth,  &c. 

The  opinion  of  S.  Papias,  in  the  fecond  century,  to 
whom  Eufebius  afcribes  the  origin  of  this  notion  of  a mil- 
lennium, fays  M.  Launoy,  touching  the  new  kingdom  of 
Jefus  Chrift  on  earth,  after  the  refurredlion,  was  held  for 
near  three  centuries,  before  it  was  charged  as  erroneous  ; as 
appears  from  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  It  was  allowed  of,  and 
followed,  under  various  interpretations,  by  feveral  of  the 
greateft  men  among  the  primitive  fathers,  as  Irenaeus,  Juftin 
Martyr,  Ladlantius,  Tertullian,  &c.  Papias,  to  whom  this 
opinion  is  afcribed,  is  reprefented  by  Eufebius  himlelf  a very 
credulous  perlon,  and  it  is  certain  his  authority  deferves  no 
implicit  confidence.  From  the  fecond  dialogue  of  Juftin 
Martyr  with  Trypho,  we  have  evidence  that  the  do&rine  of 
the  millennium  had  not  in  his  time  the  univerfal  reception 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  the  hiftorian,  with  a view  of  ferving  his 
own  purpofe,  has  fuppofed.  Many  Chrillians  of  pure  and 
pious  piinciples  rejedled  it.  This  appears  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Juftin,  in  a paflage  which  has  been  mifunder- 
ftood  by  Mede  and  Tiliotfon  in  confequence  of  the  fubftitu* 
tion  of  a for  av.  See  Thirlby’s  ed.  of  Juftin,  A.D.  1722, 
and  Jebb’s  ed.  A.D.  1719. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  the  credit  of 
this  opinion  began  to  decline,  principally  through  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  Origen,  who  oppofed  it  with  the 
greateft  warmth,  becaufe  it  was  incompatible  with  fome  of 
his  favourite  fentiments. 

Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bilhop,  endeavoured  to  reftore  thi* 
opinion  to  its  former  credit,  in  a book  written  “ againft  the 
Allegorifts,”  for  fo  he  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  the  ad- 
verfaries  of  the  millenarian  fyftem.  But  Dionyfius  of  Alex- 
andria, a difciple  of  Origen,  Hopped  the  growing  progrefs 
of  this  do&rine  by  his  private  difcourfe,  and  alfc  by  two 
learned  and  judicious  diflertations  concerning  the  “ divine 
promifes.”  Jerom  is  alfo  faid  to  have  oppofed  this  mil- 
lenary reign  of  Chrift.  The  ancient- Millenarians  generally 
held,  according  to  the  account  of  the  learned  Dr.  Whitby, 
that  the  temple,  or  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  fhould  be  rebuilt, 
and  that  the  land  of  Judea  fhould  be  the  habitation  of  thofe 
rifen  faints,  who  were  to  reign  on  earth  a thoufand  years ; 
that  this  refurredlion  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  martyrs 
only,  but  that  all  the  juft  were  then  to  rife  and  reign  with 
Chrift  ; and  that  this  reign  Ihould  alfo  extend  to  the  juft  who 
were  found  alive  at  this  firft  refurredlion ; that  Jefus  Chrift 
Ihall  then  come  down  from  heaven,  and  be  feen  on  earth, 
and  there  reign  with  his  fervants ; and  that  they  Ihall  then 
fare  delicioufly,  and  enjoy  the  richeft  wines  and  molt  deli- 
cious fruits,  build  houfes,  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruits 
of  them,  and  propagate  their  fpecies. 

Dr.  Whitby  has  clearly  proved,  that  this  opinion  of  the 
millennium  was  never  generally  received  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  and  that  there  is  no  juft  ground  to  think  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  apoftles.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  their  writ- 
ings critically  and  candidly,  we  Ihall  find  that  they  never 
predidled  this  event  to  others,  nor  cherifhed  the  expedlation 
of  it  in  themfelves.  The  paflages  which  feem  to  counte- 
nance this  opinion  are  contradidled  by  others,  which  are 
altogether  inconfiftent  with  it ; fo  that  the  apoftles  never 
entertained  the  delightful  hope  of  feeing  their  mailer  com- 
ing again  into  the  world.  It  is  evident  that  St.  John,  who 
furvived  all  the  other  apoftles,  could  not  have  had  any  fuch 
expedlation  ; fince  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  the  future 
events  of  the  Chriftian  church,  which  were  not  to  take  place, 
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many  of  them,  till  a long  period  of  yeafs  after  his  death, 
and  fome  of  which  have  not  yet  been  accompliflied,  are 
there  minutely  defcribed.  St.  Peter  likewife  llrongly  in- 
timates,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  might  be  faid  to  be  at 
band,  though  it  was  at  the  diftance  of  a thoufand  years,  or 
more.  St.  Paul,  in  his  feeond  epiftle  to  the  Thefl'alonians, 
labours  to  remove  the  erroneous  opinion  that  had  been 
adopted  by  fome,  who  expected  the  fpeedy  coming  of 
Chrift  ; he  defcribes  a great  corruption  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  which  was  to  happen  before  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
and  this  appears  by  the  exprefs  language  of  his  prophecy 
to  comprehend  circumftances,  which  did  not  occur  till  many 
ages  after  they  were  predicted.  But  allowing,  lays  bifhop 
Watfon,  that  the  apoltles  did  expert  that  Chri It  would 
come  in  their  own  time,  their  millake  in  this  refpeft  ought 
not  in  anywife  to  diminifh  their  authority  as  preachers  of 
the  gofpel.  They  might  be  proper  witnelfes  of  the  life 
and  refurre&ion  of  Chrift,  though  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  every  thing  which  might  have  been  known,  though, 
in  particular,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  precife  time  when 
our  Lord  would  come  to  judge  the  world.  It  can  be  no 
impeachment,  either  of  their  integrity  as  men,  or  their 
ability  as  hillorians,  or  their  lionefty  as  preachers  of  the 
gofpel,  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  what  had  never 
been  revealed  to  them  ; that  they  followed  their  own  under- 
ftandings,  where  they  had  no  better  light  to  guide  them  ; 
fpeaking  from  conjecture,  when  they  could  not  fpeak  from 
certainty  ; of  themfelves,  when  they  had  no  commandment  of 
the  Lord.  There  is  therefore  no  ground  for  the  reflections 
of  Mr.  Gibbon,  tending  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  Chrilli- 
anity  and  the  doftrine  of  a future  Hate,  and  founded  on 
what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  apoftles 
and  of  ancient  Chriftian  writers,  concerning  the  millennium. 
Watfon’s  Apology  for  Cbriltianity. 

The  millennium,  according  to  the  learned  commentator 
Dr.  Whitby,  is  a glorious  ftate  of  the  church,  commencing 
after  the  fall  of  anticiirilt  j and  the  lubfequent  converiion 
of  the  Jews  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  in  which  it  fhall  flourifh 
in  peace  and  plenty,  in  righteouinefs  and  holinefs,  and  in  a 
pious  offspring,  for  a thoufand  years,  under  the  undif- 
turbed,  though  not  perfonal  government  of  Chrift,  over 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  lhali  then  be  united  into  or.e 
church. 

MILLENBACH,  or  Milbach,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Tranfylvama ; 20  miles  W.  of  Hermautladt.  N.  Iat. 
46°  6'.  E.  long.  230  14'. 

MILLENNIUM,  compounded  of  mile,  a thoufand,  and 
annus,  a year,  a term  literally  fignifying  a thoufand  years  ; 
chiefly  ufed  for  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  expeexed  feeond 
appearance,  and  reign  on  earth. 

Mr.  Whilton,  in  feveral  of  his  writings,  has  endeavoured 
to  fupport  the  notion  of  a millennium.  According  to  his 
computation  it  was  to  have  commenced  about  the  year 
.1720.  See  MiLlENAB.il. 

tVlILLEPED-rt,  in  Conchology,  the  name  given  by  au- 
thors to  a fpecies  of  Strombus ; which  fee. 

MILLEPEDES,  or  Slaters,  in  Zoology,  well  known 
in'eCts,  formerly  ufed  on  many  occafions  in  medicine.  This 
infi-ct  is  otherwife  called  afcllus , being  a fpecies  of  onifeus , 
in  Englifh  the  <wood-loufe.  (See  Asellus  and  Oniscus.) 
Mr.  Ray  defcribes  feven  different  fpecies  of  this  infeft,  fome 
of  which  we  fee  every  day,  others  are  more  rare.  The  blue 
kind,  which  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a ball,  is  the  proper  medi- 
cinal kind  ; though  there  is  another  fort  of  a pale  browntfh- 
grey,  fmaller,  flatter,  and  thinner  than  the  former,  and 
having  the  lail  divifion  of  the  body  not  annular  but  pointed, 
and  a forked  tail,  which  is  of  the  fame  quality.  They  are 


found  in  cellars,  on  roofs  of  houfes,  old  walls,  and  under 
ftones  and  logs  of  wood  in  cold  moift  places.  They  are 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  whitifh  on  the  belly, 
with  feven  pairs  of  leg?,  each  terminated  by  a fharp  horny 
claw.  The  head  is  fomewhat  pyramidal,  and  furnilhed  with 
two  articulated  feelers ; and  the  upper  part  i?  guarded  by  a 
callous,  brownifh,  livid-coloured,  jointed  armour,  confuting 
of  14  femicircular  flates,  within  which  the  infeft  rolls  itfelf 
like  a ball  when  touched  ; like  fome  other  infects  it  caftsv 
the  fkin,  and  carries  the  young  in  valvular  follicles  under 
the  abdomen. 

Millepedes  are  fo  generally  known  among  the  vulgar,  that 
molt  perfons  feern  to  be  mailers  of  their  medicinal  ufes,  and 
take  them  in  many  cafes  without  any  other  direction.  They 
were  formerly  regarded  as  expectorant,  diuretic,  and  ablier- 
five,  and  occurred  frequently  in  preferiptions  for  diforders 
in  the  kidnies,  and  alfo  in  obltruCtions  of  the  vifeera,  and 
particularly  in  the  jaundice  ; and  in  many  other  difeafes- 
Although  they  are  retained  in  the  lift  of  Materia  Medica, 
the  good  fenfe  of  modern  practitioners  has  nearly  exploded 
the  ufe  of  them. 

The  millepedes  preparat <t  of  the  (hops,  when  they  were 
conlidered  as  a medicine  of  importance  and  beneficial  efficacy, 
were  reduced  to  powder,  either  by  incloling  them  in  a 
thin  canvas  cloih,  and  fufpending  them  over  hot  fpirit  of 
wine  in  a clofe  veffel,  till  they  were  killed  by  the  fteam 
and  rendered  friable ; or  by  including  them  in  a proper 
veffel  and  drying  them  with  a very  gentle  heat.  The  pre- 
pared millepedes,  or  Haters  as  they  are  called,  have  a 
fetid  odour,  and  a fweetifh  naufeous  taile. 

There  were  aifo  feveral  chemical  preparations  of  mille- 
pedes, as  fpirit,  volatile  fair,  oil,  and  wine  of  millepedes. 

'File  college  of  Edinburgh  formerly  directed  two  ounces 
of  hve  millepedes  to  be  flightly  bruifed,  and  digeited  for  a 
night  in  a pint  of  Rhenifh  wine,  after  which  the  liquor  is 
to  be  preffed  through  a ftrainer. 

M1LLEPORA,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a genus  of  the 
clafs  Vermes,  and  order  Zoophyta.  The  animal  is  an 
hydra  or  polype  ; coral  moltly  branched,  and  covered  with 
cylindrical  turbinate  pores.  There  are  34  fpecies,  chiefly 
inhabitants  cf  the  Mediterranean  : but  lome  are  found  on 
our  own  coafts,  efpecially  in  Cornwall,  and  a few  are  fcat- 
tered  through  the  feas  of  America,  India,  and  Polynefia. 

Species. 

Alcicorxis.  This  fpecies  is  branched,  compreffed, 
ftraight,  with  fcattered  and  fcarcely  viflble  pores.  It  in- 
habits the  Indian  and  American  leas,  and  is  frequently 
found  incruiling  pieces  of  rock,  gorgonia,  and  cocoa-nuts  ; 
dull  white  with  fometimes  a yeliowifh  ti  ge,  fmooth,  folid, 
fteny,  fometimes  brittle,  with  very  minute  pores. 

Cjeuulea.  This  is  flat,  rough,  divided  into  thick  plates 
bending  different  ways,  the  tops  of  which  are  fometimes 
lobed,  and  both  fides  furnifhed  with  cylindrical  fubftellate 
pores.  It  is  found  in  vaft  maffes  in  the  Indian  ocean  ; the 
lamina:  or  plates  are  generally  half  an  inch  thick,  and  full 
of  minute  pores  between  the  flar-like  cells.  It  appears  to 
be  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  the  madrepores  and  the 
millepores. 

Aspera.  Somewhat  compreffed,  with  eminent  pores, 
which  are  fometimes  cleft.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean 
feas.  It  is  ereCt,  pointing  two  ways,  roundilh,  with 
crowded  pores  at  the  branches,  cleft  on  the  lower  tide. 

Solida-  Turbinate,  with  crowded  angular  pores.  Found 
on  the  fhores  of  Gotiiiand.  T ubes  of  pores  with  tranfverie 
divifions  within. 

Truncata.  Dichotomous,  ereCt,  with  truncate  branches. 

It 
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It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  North  feas.  Is  of  a 
■yellowifh-grey  colour,  and  appearing  as  if  covered  with  a 
coat  of  varnifh,  very  brittle,  within  greyiih,  the  branches 
are  divaricate,  the  pores  are  placed  in  a quincunx  order. 

Mimiacea.  Very  minute,  branching  into  fmall  lobes, 
and  covered  with  fmall  pores.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas.  It  is  a beautiful  little  coral, 
and  the  fmailell  of  its  genus,  being  ieldom  above  a quarter  cf 
an  inch  high  ; the  whole  furface,  when  magnified,  appears 
full  of  minute,  white,  blind  fpiracles,  and  on  the  tops  of 
the  lobes  are  feveral  fcattered  holes  furmounted  with  a 
margin  ; the  bafe  is  broad,  and  with  this  it  adheres  to 
fholls,  rocks,  and  other  corals. 

* Cervicokxis.  This  is  a little  comprefled,  dichotomous, 
with  cells  on  both  fides,  tubular,  and  prominent  florets, 
It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Cornifh  coaits  ; is  from 
live  to  fix  inches  high;  is  of  reddilh  or  yellowifh-brown, 
within  whitifh,  branched  like  the  horns  oi  a flag,  and 
appearing  as  if  covered  with  a varnifh  ; a few  of  the  pores 
are  divided  at  the  bafe,  which  are  narrow,  and  of  a brittle 
texture. 

* SKEN'Er.  Comprefled,  andflightly  branched,  with  ceils 
on  both  fide3,  difpofed  in  alternate  rows  ; cells  turbinate, 
with  a gaping  mouth  and  covered  with  a helmet,  the  under 
lip  furnifhed  with  a fmall  tooth.  It  is  found  near  Aber- 
deen, adhering  to  the  rocks  ; of  a bright  Ihining  white 
colour,  and  appearing  as  if  covered  with  filver  varnilh. 

Pumila.  This  is  deprefled,  with  fcatiered  irregular  retufe 
b-anches  every  where  porous  and  roughifh.  It  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean,  on  fhells  and  rocks  ; is  about  three  inches 
high,  folid,  and  very  much  branched,  pale  grey,  and  within 
whitifli. 

Compkessa.  This  fpccies  is  furnifhed  with  a ftem  (lightly 
branched,  and  a little  comprefled,  branches  dillant,  pores 
every  where  a little  prominent  and  rough.  It  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean. 

* Lichenoides.  Caulefcent,  decumbent,  with  waved 
nearly  oppofite  denticulate  branches  ; pores  a little  promi- 
nent on  tile  upper  fide,  and  Itriate  beneath.  It  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean  and  European  coafls,  on  ftones  and  other 
marine  fubftances ; milk-white,  very  brittle,  and  about  two 
inches  long. 

VlOL  ACE  A.  Flat,  branching,  with  eretl  flexuous  round 
branches,  a iitt:e  comorefied,  with  a porous  future  encom-^ 
palling  the  margin.  It  inhabits  the  South-fea  iflands ; is 
about  "hree  incites  high  ; fine  violet  blue,  with  two  rows  of 
lmall  pores  each  fide  the  margin,  beiides  the  line  of  larger 
ones  furrounding  it ; the  furface  is  rough  with  a few  clutters 
of  little  ftuds. 

TubuLiekra.  This  fpecies  is  folid,  branched,  with  tu- 
bular fcattered  pores;  the  branches  are  confluent,  with 
tapering  rough  extremities.  It  inhabits  the  Sicilian  feas ; 
is  about  four  inches  high,  white,  folid;  the  trunk  and 
branches  fmooth. 

* Fasciahs-  Membranaceous,  flat,  narrow,  branched, 
ft?xuous,  witli  pores  on  both  fides.  It  is  found  on  the 
coafl  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  grows  in  irregular  mafles  ; the  branches  are  flat,  narrow, 
and  irregularly  fubdivided,  which  coalefce,  twill,  and  branch 
out  again,  leaving  hollow  fpaces  between  them.  It  is  about 
iix  inches  in  diameter. 

* Foliacea.  This  is,  as  its  name  imports,  foliaceous, 
flexuous,  uniting  fometimes  at  the  extremities,  and  is 
covered  with  pores  on  both  furfaces,  I'o  fmall  as  to  be 
fcarcely  vifible.  Found  growing  to  an  oylter-fhell  at  the 
Ifle  of  Wight;  is  from  three  to  twelve  inches  long,  white 
and  ftony. 


Zeylanica.  This  is  compofed  of  thin  concrefcent  irre- 
gularly divided  membranes,  with  rows  of  oblong  cells  on 
each  fide.  It  is  of  a white  colour,  and  is  found  in  the 
Indian  ocean. 

Forniculosa.  Crullaceous,  with  row’s  of  vaulted  cells 
furnifhed  with  a fmall  rmgent  lip,  and  clofed  by  a mem- 
brane. Is  found  in  South  America,  adhering  to  other 
corallines  ; refembles  the  Flultra  foliacea,  and  is  thought  by 
fome  to  be  a eellepore. 

Crustui.enta.  Crullaceous,  fomewhat  branching,  and 
irregularly  fhaped.  with  rows  of  oblong  cells  clofed  by  a 
membrane,  and  very  entire  divifions.  It  inhabits  the  fait 
dykes  of  Holland,  and  the  Atlantic  ; is  of  a greyifh-white 
colour,  and  forming  fub-globular  malfes. 

Erosa.  This  alio  is  crullaceous,  with  open  cells  pedlinate 
at  the  lateral  margin.  It  is  found  in  the  American  ocean, 
affixed  to  rocks  ; the  cells  have  erett  fubulate  teeth,  about 
four  on  each  fide. 

Reticulata.  Membranaceous,  with  deprefled  linear 
brandies  rough  on  tiie  upper  furface,  with  prominent  pores. 
It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Wed  Indies;  is  white,, 
brittle,  horizontal,  convolute,  and  much  branched  ; the  re- 
ticulate branches  growing  in  an  undulate  manner,  and  co- 
alefcing  occafionally ; the  upper  furface  is  rough,  with 
pointed  pores,  the  under  furface  is  llriate. 

* Cellulosa.  Membranaceous,  reticulate,  funnel-formed, 
irregularly  waved,  and  plaited  at  the  margin,  with  nume- 
rous pores  on  one  fide.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
European  feas,  fixed  to  marine  fubdances,  and  refembles 
a piece  of  lace,  confiding  of  a flat  eretl  undulated  mem- 
brane covered  with  large  regular  perforations,  fometimes 
difpofed  in  a cup-lhaped  form,  at  other  times  running  into 
loofe  folds  with  a waved  margin  like  a ruffle  ; is  about  three 
inches  high,  folid,  brittle,  white  or  yellowifh-grey,  with 
very  vivacious  polypes. 

Clathrata.  Umbilicate,  reticulate,  with  flat  branches 
that  are  porous  on  one  furface.  It  inhabits  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  is  thought  to  be  an  intermediate  fpecies  be- 
tween the  Cellulofa  and  Lichenoides;  it  is  white  and  feated 
on  a folid  centre. 

Reticulum.  Compofed  of  branched  cancellate  threads. 

It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  covering  the  furface  of 
fhells  and  the  roots  of  fuci ; refembles  a fpider’s  web,  and  is 
compofed  of  fine  capillary  threads. 

Sponoites.  Caulefcent,  erect,  with  angular  imbricate 
branches  ; it  refembles  a fponge ; is  about  a foot  long  : the 
pores  are  not  vifible. 

Coriacea.  Sub-membranaceous,  femi-orbicular,  and 
nearly  horizontal,  with  a few  pores  on  the  lower  furface.  It 
inhabits  the  Atlantic  and  Numidian  feas,  covering  the  Items 
of  the  Focus  cartilagineus,  and  forming  covers  for  the 
chambers  of  other  cora:s. 

C ylcarea.  Branched,  milk-white,  folid,  with  tapering 
fub-divifions.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ; is  four  inches 
high.  The  branches  grow  fmaller  towards  the  end,  and 
are  ufually  regularly  fub-divided. 

* Polymorph  a.  Cruflaceous,  folid,  irregularly  fhaped, 
but  generally  branched  and  tubercuiate,  and  without  vifible 
pores.  This  is  found  in  molt  of  the  European  feas,  and  is 
the  common  coral  of  the  fliops : in  many  places  it  grows  m 
fuch  abundance,  that  it  is  burnt  for  manure  ; its  colour  is 
either  red,  yellowifh,  or  greenifh,  and  is  but  feldotn  white] 

It  was  formerly  much  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  abforbent.  It 
is  lometimes  fhaped  like  the  kernel  of  a walnut,  often  in 
large  comprefled  mafles,  fometimes  like  a fmall  bunch  of 
grapes,  but  moll  frequently  in  fhort  and  rather  irregular 
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ramifications  of  a chalky  tuberculate  appearance,  and  ftony 
fubftance. 

Decussata.  Compofed  of  cretaceous  ereft  laminae,  or 
plates,  crofiing  one  another,  and  uniting  differently  in  dif- 
ferent places.  It  is  found  on  the  coafl  of  Portugal,  in 
maffes  about  five  or  fix  inches  wide. 

* Alga.  This  confifts  of  thin  femicircular  plates,  difpofed 
horizontally  : it  inhabits  the  Cornifh  coafl,  adhering  to 
and  frequently  entirely  covering  the  Polymorpha,  and  is 
either  red,  purplifh,  yellow,  or  whitifh  ; extremely  thin  and 
brittle,  with  femicircu'ar  plates  of  various  fixes,  conflantly 
growing  horizontally,  with  their  margins  bending  over,  ren- 
dering them  convex  on  the  upper  fide,  and  concave  beneath. 

* Pumicosa.  Irregularly  fhaped,  brittle,  rough,  and 
compofed  of  lharp-pointed  roundifh  cells.  It  inhabits  the 
Britifh  coafts,  and  is  frequently  found  incruftiug  many  of 
the  Sertularia  in  fmall  irregular  mafTes,  appearing  very  like 
white  fand  ftrongly  united  together;  the  branches  are  gene- 
rally cylindrical,  each  about  half  an  inch  long  ; the  cells  are 
placed  round  about  in  alternate  order,  fhaped  like  an  helmet 
juft  opening,  with  a hale  in  the  middle. 

* Tubulosa.  This  is  a parafitic  plant,  cruflaceous,  pale 
purple,  with  fmall  tubular  cells  difpofed  in  tranfverfe  rows 
or  whorls.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Britifh  coafts, 
and  is  found  frequently  encompaffing  the  ftem  of  the  Ser- 
tularia falcata. 

Pinnata.  Dichotomous,  eredt,  with  tubular  pores  dif- 
pofed in  a pinnate  order.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean : 
when  frefii  caught  it  is  greyifh,  though  fometimes  green, 
is  about  an  inch  high,  and  very  brittle. 

*LiliacEa.  Creeping  proflrate,  in  obtufe  linear  divifions, 
with  tubular  pores  on  the  upper  furface  difpofed  in  tranf- 
verfe rows.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Cornifh 
coafts,  and  refembles,  in  fome  refpedls,  the  Tubulofa,  but 
is  white. 

CardUNCULUS.  This  is  irregularly  fhaped,  membrana- 
ceous, with  concentric  wrinkles,  and  central  triangular  pyra- 
midal tubes.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  adhering  to 
the  Sertularia  ; it  is  minute,  white,  fub-pellucid,  and  re- 
fembling  the  flower  of  a thillle. 

MILLER,  Philip, ill  Biography,  a celebrated  gardener 
and  botanift,  was  born  in  1691.  His  father  had  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  the  Phyfic  Garden  at  Chelfea,  belonging  to 
the  Apothecaries’  Company,  and  founded  by  fir  Hans 
Sloane  ; to  which  appointment  he  himfelf  fucceeded  in  the 
year  1722.  In  this  Situation  he  became  diftinguifhed  by  his 
praftical  knowledge  of  plants,  and  efpecially  by  his  flcill  in 
their  cultivation.  The  latter  was  evinced  in  a paper,  com- 
municated by  himfelf  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1728,  and 
printed  in  the  35th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions, 
on  “ a method  bf  railing  fome  exotic  feeds,”  which  had 
been  judged  almofl  lmpoffible  to  be  raifed  in  England.  This 
confifted  in  allowing  them  to  germinate  in  a bark  bed,  pre- 
vioufly  to  their  being  planted  in  earih.  By  this  means  alone, 
feveral  hard-fhelled  nuts  can  be  made  to  vegeta'e  in  our 
ftoves ; and  indeed  the  practice  is  founded  011  a judicious 
obfervation  of  nature’s  operations.  Two  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Miller  made  known,  for  the  firft  lime,  the  prefent  po- 
pularmode of  caufing  bulbous  plants  to  flower  in  water. 

In  1730  he  publifhed  anonymoufly  a thin  folio,  accom- 
panied with  twenty-one  coloured  plates,  after  the  draw- 
ings of  Van  Huyfum,  entitled  “ A Catalogue  of  trees, 
fhrubs,  plants,  and  flowers,  both  exotic  and  domeftic,  which 
are  prepared  for  fale  in  the  gardens  near  London.”  The 
preface  is  figned  by  a fociety  of  gardeners,  amongft  whom 
the  name  of  Miller  appears.  The  work  is  much  more  than 
a mere  catalogue,  the  generic  characters  being  given  in 


Englifh,  and  many  horticultural  and  economical  remarks  fub- 
joined.  Moft  of  the  plates  contain  figures  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent plants.  This  publication  is  mentioned  by  Haller, 
who  was  uninformed  refpeCting  its  real  author,  in  his  Bill. 
Bot.  v.  2.  229. 

In  1731  appeared  the  firft  edition  of  the  “Gardener’s 
Dictionary,”  in  folio,  the  moft  celebrated  work  of  its  kind, 
which  has  been  tranflated,  copied  and  abridged,  at  various 
times,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
horticultural  tafte  and  knowledge  in  Europe.  It  went 
through  eight  editions  in  England,  during  the  life  of  the 
author,  the  laft  being  dated  1768.  This  forms  a very 
thick  folio  volume,  and  follows  the  nomenclature  and  ftyle 
of  Linnaeus  ; the  earlier  ones  having  been  written  on  Tour- 
nefortian  principles.  A much  more  ample  edition  has  been 
publifhed  within  a few  years,  making  four  large  volumes, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Martyn.  In  this  all  the 
modern  botanical  difeoveries  are  incorporated  with  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  8th  edition.  Linnaeus  has  juftly  remarked, 
that  Miller’s  was  a botanical  as  well  as  a horticultural  dic- 
tionary. We  cannot  but  think  that  it  has  proved  a power- 
ful means  of  introducing  a tafte  for  fcientific  botany,  amongft 
thofe  who  at  firft  had  recourfe  to  it  merely  as  cultivators. 

This  work  had  been  preceded,  in  1724,  by  an  o&avo  of 
two  volumes,  called  “ The  Gardener’s  and  Florift’s  Dic- 
tionary,” and  was  foon  followed  by  “ The  Gardener’s  Ka- 
lender,”  a Angle  odlavo  volume,  which  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions.  One  of  thefe,  in  1761,  was  firft  accom- 
panied by  “ a fhort  introduction  to  a knowledge  of  the 
Science  of  Botany,”  with  five  plates,  illuftrative  of  the 
Linntean  fyftem.  Miller  had  been  trained  in  the  fchools  of 
Tournefort  and  of  Ray,  and  had  been  perfonally  acquainted 
with  the  great  Englifh  naturalift,  of  which  he  was  always 
very  proud.  No  wonder  therefore  if  he  proved  flow  in 
fubmitting  to  the  Linnasan  reformation  and  revolution,  elpe- 
cially  as  fir  Hans  Sloane,  the  Mecaenas  of  Chelfea,  had  not 
given  them  the  fanftion  of  his  approbation.  At  length  more 
intelligent  advifers,  Dr.  Watfon  and  Mr.  Hudfon,  over- 
came his  reluctance,  and,  his  eyes  being  once  opened,  he 
was  no  longer  behind-hand  in  deriving  advantage  from  fo 
rich  a fource.  He  became  a correfpondent  of  Linnaeus,  and 
pne  of  his  warmeft  admirers.  Although  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  diredt  communication  with  Micheli,  he  was 
.chofen  a member  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Florence, 
which  feems  to  indicate  that  they  were  known  to  each  other, 
and  probably  communicated  through  Sloane  and  Sherard,  as 
neither  was  acquainted -with  the  other’s  language.  Miller 
maintained  an  extenfive  communication  of*  feeds  with  ail 
parts  of  the  world.  His  friend  Houlton  fent  him  many  ra^ 
rities  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Miller  but  too  foon  inhe- 
rited the  papers  of  this  ingenious  man,  amongft  which  were 
fome  botanical  engravings  on  copper.  Of  thefe  he  fent  an 
impreflion  to  Linnaeus  ; and  fuch  of  them  as  efcaped  acci- 
dents, afterwards  compofed  the  Reliquia  HouJ}oniaiut.  Sec 
Houstonia. 

In  1733  our  author  began  to  publifh,  in  folio  numbers, 
his  “ Figures  of  Plants,”  adapted  to  his  dictionary.  Thefe 
extended  to  three  hundred  coloured  plates,  making,  with 
deferiptions  and  remarks,  two  folio  volumes,  and  were  com- 
pleted in  1760.  They  comprehend  many  rare  and  beautiful 
fpecies,  there  exhibited  for  the  firft  time.  The  commendable 
defign  of  the  writer  was  to  give  one  or  more  of  the  fpecies  of 
each  known  genus,  all  from  living  plants ; which  as  far  as 
pofiible  he  accomplifhed.  His  plates  have  more  botanical 
difieCtions  than  any  that  had  previoufly  appeared  in  this 
country. 

Miller  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  enriched  its 
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Tranfadions  with  feveral  papers.  The  mod  numerous  of 
thefe  were  catalogues  of  the  annual  collect  ions  of  fifty  plants, 
which  were  required  to  be  fent  to  that  learned  body,  from 
Chelfea  garden,  by  the  rules  of  its  foundation.  Thefe  col- 
lections are  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  are  occa- 
fionally  reforted  to  for  critical  enquiries  in  botany.  He 
wrote  alfo  on  the  Poifon  Afh,  or  Toxicodendrutn,  of  America, 
which  he  believed  to  be  th£  Japanefe  Varnifli  tree  of  Ksemp- 
fer  ; a polition  controverted  by  Mr.  Ellis-  (See  Ellis.) 
The  latter  appears  to  have  been  moll  in  the  right,  which 
may  account  for  a certain  degree  of  ill  humour  betrayed  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  the  courfe  of  the  difpute.  It  is  fcarcely  con- 
fident with  the  ufual  candour  of  the  amiable  Dr.  Pude- 
ncy, that  in  his  “ Sketches  of  the  Progrefs  of  Botany  in 
England, ” lie  rather  difeovers  a partiality  to  Miller  on  this 
fubied.  We  cannot  account  for  his  omitting  all  account  of 
fo  great  a man  as  Ellis,  in  that  valuable  work. 

Miller  continued  to  attend  to  his  duties  and  his  favourite 
purfuits  to  an  advanced  age,  but  was  obliged  at  length,  by 
his  infirmities,  to  refign  the  charge  of  the  garden.  He  died 
foon  after,  at  Chelfea,  DecemfceriS,  1771,  in  his  Sill  year, 
and  was  interred  in  the  burying-ground in  the  King’s  road, 
with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had,  if  we  midake  not,  feveral 
children.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  fpent  fome 
time  in  the  Ead  Indies,  where  he  acquired  a handfome  for- 
tune, and  i=,  we  believe,  now  living  in  England.  This 
gentleman  made  fome  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  an  account  of  which  was  given  by  . Dr.  Wation  to 
the  Royal  Society.  They  were  intended  to  Ihew  the  won- 
derful produce  to  be  obtained  bydivifion  and  tranfplantation, 
and  have  often  been  repeated.  An  account  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra,  by  Mr.  C.  Miller,  is  printed  in  vol.  6Sth  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions.  The  filter  of  Philip  Miller  mar- 
ried Ehret,  and  left  one  fon.  See  Ehretia. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  refidence  at  Chelfea,  Miller  collected, 
principally  from  the  garden,  an  ample  herbarium,  which  was 
purchafed  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  He  fent  many  dried  fpeci- 
mens  to  Linnaeus.  Pulteney’s  Sketches.  Haller  Bibl.  Bot. 
Works  of  Miller.  Dryandr.  Bibl.  Banks. 

Miller,  James,  an  Englifh  dramatic  writer,  was 
born  in  the  year  1703.  He  was  defigned  for  bufinef3, 
and  received  an  education  fuitable  to  it,  but  feeling  a re- 
pugnance to  that  fort  of  employment  he  vent  to  Wad- 
ham  college,  Oxford,  and  having  completed  the  ufual  courfe 
he  took  orders.  While  at  the  univerfity  he  wrote  a famous 
comedy,  entitled  “ The  Humours  of  Oxford,”  which  was 
performed  in  1729.  He  was  author  of  feveral  other  pieces, 
of  which  the  lail  was  a tragedy,  entitled  “ Mahomet.”  This 
had  a confiderable  run,  and  before  its  popularity  was  at  all 
abated,  the  authoi  died  in  1743.  He  publilbed  a volume  of 
fermons,  and  poems.  Biog.  Dram. 

Miller,  Lady , an  accomplilhed  woman,  of  fome  lite- 
rary talents,  who  publilhed  letters  from  Italy,  fix  vols.  8vo. 
She  refided  at  Bath-Eallon,  near  Bath,  where  ihe  enter- 
tained feveral  ingenious  perfons,  who  compofed  a collection 
of  poems,  which  was  afterwards  publilhed.  She  died  in 
1781. 

Miller,  an  admirable  performer  on  the  balloon,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  middle  of  the  iaft  century.  The  concertos 
which  he  performed  during  many  years,  at  Vauxhall,  Hick- 
ford's  Room,  the  Swan,  Caftle,  and  King's  Arms  concerts, 
and  the  folo  parts  allotted  him.  by  Handel  in  his  oratorios 
and  concertos,  always  excited  attention,  were  beard  with 
delight,  and  jultly  applauded  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  tone, 
and  neatnefs  of  his  execution. 

Miller’s,  in  Geography,  a fettlement  in  Kentucky,  on  a 
branch  of  Licking  river ; 32  miles  N.E.  of  Lexington. 
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Miller’s  Bay,  a hay  on  the  S.  coall  of  Jamaica,  N.  of 
Portland  Point. 

Miller’s  Town,  a town  of  Northampton  county,  in 
Pennfylvania,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a branch  of  Little 
Lehigh  river  ; 47  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia  ; con- 
taining about  40  houfes — Alfo,  a town  in  Shenandoah 
county,  in  Virginia;  32  miles  S.  of  Wincheller. 

Miller’s  Thumb,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Englifh  name  for  the 
filh  called  alfo  the  bull-head,  and  by  authors  the  cottus ; 
being  the  Cottus  gobio  of  Linnaeus ; which  fee. 

MlLLERIA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  frem  Dr. 
Houllon,  and  was  firft  publilhed  by  Prof.  Martyn,  fen.,  in 
honour  of  their  common  friend,  the  celebrated  curator  of 
Chelfea  garden.  (See  Miller.)  Linnaeus,  in  adopting  the 
name,  obferves,  Crit.  Bot.  80,  that  “ this  American  plant, 
whofe  clofe-fhut  calyx  entirely  furrounds  and  proteds  its  one 
or  two  feeds,  is  well  bellowed  on  a man  who  fpared  no  pains 
in  procuring  rare  American  feeds,  and  in  contrivances  for 
preferving  and  communicating  them.” — Linn.  Gen.  443. 
Schreb.  579.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2328.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  266.  JulT.  187. 
Lamarck  Illuitr.  t.  710.  Gaertn.  t.  168.  Hoult.  Ic.  ined. 
f.  13.  (Randia;  ibid.  f.  14.) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefta 
P olygamia-necejfaria.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofta  oppoftifelia,  Linn. 
Corymbiferee,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  very  large,  in  three 
deep  fegments,  elefed  together  in  a flattilh-tnangular  form, 
permanent  ; the  two  innermojl  equal,  nearly  ovate,  acute, 
flat ; the  outer  one  twice  as  large,  roundilh,  pointed,  flat, 
heart-fliaped  at  the  bafe,  mod  deeply  feparated.  Cor.  com- 
pound, half  radiant  : united  jlorets  two,  within  the  fmaller 
fegments  of  the  calyx  : female  folitary,  within  the  larger  one  : 
the  former  of  one  tubular,  ered,  five-toothed  petal : the 
latter  ligulate,  ered,  obtufe,  concave,  with  one  or  two 
notches.  St  am.  (in  the  united  florets)  Filaments  five,  ca- 
pillary ; anthers  as  many,  ered,  linear,  conneded  laterally 
by  the  middle,  acute,  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Pijl.  (in  the 
fame)  Germen  oblong,  very  thin  ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  the 
length  of  the  petal ; ftigmas  two,  linear,  weak,  obtufe, 
fpreading  : (in  the  female  floret)  Germen  large,  triangular  ; 
ftyle  thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  petal ; ftigmas  two, 
briltle-fhaped,  long,  reflexed.  Peric.  none,  except  the  clofed 
common  calyx,  become  coriaceous  and  coloured.  Seed  to 
the  .united  florets  none  : in  the  female  ones  folitary,  oblong, 
obtufe,  triangular,  tapering  downward.  Down  none.  Re- 
ceptacle very  minute,  naked. 

Obf.  M.  quinquefora  has  the  female  floret  three-cleft ; the 
united  ones  four  in  number  ; calyx  accompanied  by  five  mem- 
branous internal  leaves  ; ftyle  Ample  in  the  united  florets, 
cloven  in  the  female. 

Eft.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  none.  Common  Ca- 
lyx of  three  permanent  valve?.  Corolla  femi-radiant. 

I.  M.  quinquefora.  Five-flowered  Milleria.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  13OI.  Mant.  478.  (M.  dichotoma  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  1. 58. 
t.  82.  M.  annua  ereda,  foliis  conjugatis,  floribus  fpicatis 
luteis ; Mart.  Decad.  41.  t.  41.) 

/?.  M.  maculata.  Mill.  Did.  ed.  8.  n.  2.  (M.  annua 

ereda  ramofior,  foliis  maculatis,  profundius  ferratis ; Marc. 
Decad.  47.  t.  47.  f.  2.) 

Leaves  heart-fhaped.  Flower-ftalks  forked.  Calyx  dou- 
ble.— Native  of  Vera  Cruz,  Panama  and  Mexico.  . Sent 
to  Chelfea  garden  in  1731  by  Houfton,  but  now  loft,  having 
no  beauty  to  fecure  the  attention  of  cultivators  in  general. 
Linnaeus  had  it  at  Upfal,  and  Cavamlles  at  Madrid.  This 
is  an  annual  (love  plant,  flowering  in  autumn.  Stem  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  fquare,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite, 
tlalked,  heart-lhaped,  broad,  ribbed,  roughilh,  flightly 
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toothed  or  ferrated,  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  fmall, 
yellow,  in  terminal,  leafy,  (lender,  forked  panicles.  The 
leaves  of  the  variety /3  are  more  ftrongly  ferrated,  of  a darker 
green,  and  blotched  with  black.  The  number  of  Jlorels 
varies. 

2.  M.  hijlora.  Two-dowered  Milleria.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1301.  Hort.  Chff.  t.  25.  (M.  annua  erefta  minor, 

foliis  parietariae,  ftoribusex  foiiorum  alis  ; Mart.  Deead.  47. 
t.  47.  hi.) — Leaves  ovate.  Flower-ftalks  fimple,  terminal, 
aggregate.  Calyx  (ingle. — Native  of  the  country  near  Cam- 
peachy,  from  whence  it  was  fent  by  Houfton  in  1730. — Ra- 
ther fmaller,  and  lefs  fhowy  than  even  the  former.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  and  triple-ribbed.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  very 
iinall,  in  terminal  tufts. 

Willdenovv’s  M.  Ccntrayerba,  n.  3.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  1,  2. 
t.  4,  is  our  Flaverta  capitata  (fee  Flavekia)  ; and  his  an- 
gujlfolia,  n.  4.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  12.  t.  223,  is  of  the  fame 
genus.  Perhaps  Flavcria  ought  to  be  funk  in  Milleria,  Ca- 
vanilles  having  found  aTadiant  doret.  Their  habits  how- 
ever are  not  fimilar.  S. 

MILLE-ROCHES,  Isle  au,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
ifland  o(  Upper  Canada,  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  contain- 
ing from  6 to  700  acres  of  good  foil.  N.  lat.  43°  5'.  W. 
long.  75 3 40'. 

MILLEROLLE,  in  Commerce,  an  oil  meafure  ’at  Mar- 
feilles  = 4 efcar.daux  — 64  Paris  pintes,  or  15!  Englifli 
gallons  nearly',  and  weighing  about  156  poids  de  table,  or 
I22lb.  avoirdupois.  The  wine  meafure  of  the  fame  deno- 
mination is  = 4 efcandaux  = 60  pots ; and  4 miilerolles  of 
wine  = 63  Englifh  gallons  nearly;  and  3^  miilerolles  are 
reckoned  — a Bourdeaux  hogfhead. 

MILLERS,  or  Payquage,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the 
Madachufetts,  which  runs  W.  by  S.  and  falls  into  Connecti- 
cut river,  between  Northfield  and  Montague. 

MILLERY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire;  feven  miles  S.  of  Lyons. 

MILLES,  Jeremiah,  in  Biography,  a learned  divine 
and  antiquary.,  was  born  at  High  Cleer,  in  Hampfliire,  in 
1713,  of  which  place  his  father  was  miniller.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  Dr.  Lyttleton  aB  dean  of  Exeter,  and  alfo  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  whofe  Archaeologia 
he  was  a great  contributor.  Dr.  Milles  was  a zealous  cham- 
pion for  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Rowley  poems,  of  which  he 
printed  an  edition  in  4to.,  with  gloffarial  annotations.  This 
work  laid  lam  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  critics,  who  were 
fctptical  on  thefe  fuppofed  relics  of  antiquity.  The  dean 
died  in  1784. 

MILLESSOW,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz. 

MILLET,  in  Botany.  See  Milium. 

Millet,  the  common  name  of  a plant  which  grows 
naturally  in  India,  whence  it  was  firft  imported  into  Europe. 
It  is  greatly  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Erance,  for  the  food  of  men  as  well  as  that  of 
poultry.  It  may  alfo  be  railed  in  this  climate.  This  is  a 
plant  that  delights  in  a light  fandy  foil,  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  maize  ; and  in  fuch  lands  it  branches  out  into 
many  (lalks,  fometimes  thirty  or  forty,  not  unlike  reeds 
Cither  in  their  (hape  or  leaves,  of  which  there  is  one  at  eacli 
joint.  The  top  of  each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a large;  loofe 
panicle,  which  hangs  on  one  fide,  with  a chaffy  flower, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a fmall  round  feed,  about  the  bignefs 
of  turnip  or  cabbage  feed,  of  a yellowifh-white  colour  in 
one  variety,  and  of  a dark  red  inclining  to  black  in  another, 
which  are  the  fmall  millet,  and  the  large,  a diltindtion  which 
(ome  make,  as  only  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  is  like- 
wife  (aid  to  thrive  extremely  well  an  (trong  l^nd ; but  will 
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not  do  in  ftony  ground,  or  where  the  bottom  is  of  either  a 
chalky  or  clayey  nature. 

Miller  advifes,  that  it  (hould  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  that  it  may  ripen  in  Auguil;  but  in  warmer  cli- 
mates, the  general  rule  is  to  fow  it  either  between  the  mid- 
dle and  the  end  of  May,  or  about  Midiummer.  The  former 
crop  is  reaped  at  the  end  of  September,  and  the  latter  about 
the  end  of  Odlober.  The  feed  is  ufually  fown  in  furrews, 
very  thin,  and  covered  with  the  plough  or  rake.  The 
larged  fort  (hould  be  fown  thinned,  becaufe  it  branches 
mod.  When  the  plants  are  about  a month  old,  the  ground 
fliould  be  (tirred  round  them  with  a hand-hoe,  as  well  to  lay 
frefh  earth  to  their  roots,  a3  they  require  much  nourifhment, 
as  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  which  they  afterwards  prevent 
by  over-topping  them.  At  the  fame  time,  the  millet  plants 
(hould  be  thinned  out  wherever  they  grow  too  clofe,  fo  as 
to  leave,  in  general,  about  fix  inches  between  each  plant. 
Nothing  more  is  neceffary  to  be  done  till  harved,  except 
that,  when  it  begins  to  ripen,  great  care  mud  be  taken  to 
proteft  it  from  birds,  which  would  otherwife  focn  devour 
it.  The  returns  of  this  crop  are  very  great ; it  is  not  eafily 
hurt  by  drought  or  rain,  nor  is  it  fubjeft  to  blight.  Fre- 
quent (howers  of  rain  are  of  great  fervice  to  it  whild  in  its 
young  growth. 

As  foon  as  the  crops  are  ripe,  the  panicles  of  the  plants 
are  cut  off  near  the  uppermoll  joints  of  the  fialks  with  a 
knife,  and  put  into  bafkets  or  facks,  in  which  they  are 
carried  home,  when  they  are  then  laid  up  in  heaps  covered 
with  old  cloths,  and  after  remaining  in  that  lituation  five  or 
fix  days,  fpread  upon  the  barn  floor,  threflied  out  with  a 
flail,  and  cleanfcd  like  other  forts  of  grain.  Great  care 
mud  be  taken  to  dry  it  well  in  the  fun,  before  it  is  laid  up 
in  the  granary  ; as  it  foon  fpoils  if  the  lead  moidure  be  left 
in  it;  being  of  all  grains  the  mod  difficult  to  keep,  unlefs 
it  be  thoroughly  dry  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  none  keeps 
longer,  or  better,  after  it  has  been  well  dried.  It  is  not 
liable  to  the  weevil  ; but  it  fliould  be  turned  from  time  to 
time  in  the  granary.  It  has  been  conftantly  found  that  the 
late  fown  crops  are  the  mod  deft-ftive,  and  that  their  pani- 
cles are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  fame  grain  fown  at  an 
earlier  period. 

But  the  fmall  white  millet  is  the  mod  delicate,  and  the 
bed  for  puddings,  &c.  The  red  is  larger  and  coarfer,  and 
ufed  for  pigeons,  poultry,  and  fwine,  after  being  ground  to 
meal ; it  is  very  good  fodder  for  cattle,  either  green  or  after 
its  grain  is  threflied  out.  From  its  numerous  roots,  large 
fize,  and  quick  growth,  it  is  a fort  of  crop  that  exhauits 
the  foil  greatly,  and  of  courfe  mud  be  well  guarded  againtl 
in  that  refpedt. 

The  common  millet  was  originally  brought  from  the  ead- 
ern  countries,  where  it  is  (till  greatly  cultivated : from 
whence  we  are  furniflied  annually  with  this  grain,  which  is 
by  many  perfons  greatly  elteemed  for  puddings,  & c.  This 
is  feldom  cultivated  in  England,  but  as  a curiofity  in  fmall 
gardens,  or  for  poultry,  as  its  feeds  generally  ripen  well. 

Millet  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  the  mod  fertile  of  all  grain  ; 
one  grain  of  it  producing  three  Roman  fextaries. 

Millet  is  cooling,  drying,  and  binding,  fomewhat  windy, 
and  not  eafily  digelted  ; a drong  decottion  of  it  with  figs 
and  raifins,  mixed  with  wine,  and  drank  warm  in  bed,  is  a 
very  good  fudorific,  though  it  is  feldom  ufed. 

Millet,  by  confent  of  authors  both  ancient  and  modern, 
is  refrigerating  and  drying  ; it  is  of  bad  juice,  difficult  of 
digeftion,  binds  tlie  belly,  and  generates  flatulencies  ; it  is 
however  well  known  to  be  a very  grateful  food  to  many 
nations  at  prefent.  In  former  times  it  ferved  to  make  bread, 
under  a dearth  of  better  cornj  as  we  are  affured  by  Diof- 
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corides,  Pliny,  Galen,  and  others  of  the  ancients.  Among 
the  Italians,  fays  C.  Bauhine,  loaves  are  made  of  millet, 
which  are  yellow,  and  eaten  hot  by  many,  not  out  of  necelfity, 
but  for  their  fweetnefs ; but  when  this  bread  is  grown  hard, 
it  is  quite  black.  Of  the  flour  of  millet  and  milk,  the  Ita- 
lians make  fine  cakes,  which  mult  be  eaten  as  foon  as  drefled, 
or  elfe  they  become  glutinous,  and  ungrateful  to  the  taile. 

A pudding  prepared  of  millet,  boiled  in  milk,  with  an 
addition  of  butter,  and  fugar  fprinkled  over  it,  is  much  in 
requelt  among  the  Germans  at  prefent ; and  thefe  puddings 
have  been  long  ago  introduced  into  England,  and  are  flill  in 
falhion. 

The  flour  of  millet  was  formerly  ufed  in  fomentations,  for 
the  gripes,  and  for  pains  of  the  head  and  nerves  ; it  was  ap- 
plied externally  in  bags,  becaufe  the  ufe  of  it  in  cataplafms 
was  difficult,  on  account  of  its  friability.  If  the  membrane 
of  the  brain  happens  to  be  wounded,  it  is  excellently  con- 
glutinated,  fays  Archigenes,  by  i fufing  thereon  the  juice 
of  calaminth,  and  fprinkling  it  with  dry  flour  of  millet.  A 
decodlion  of  millet,  with  figs  and  raifins,  is  called,  by  Hcur- 
nius,  a noble  fudorific  ana  diuretic.  Or,  take  of  a decoc- 
tion of  millet,  boiled  till  it  burfts,  four  ounces ; white  wine, 
two  ounces:  let  the  patient  take  it  hot.  Chefneau. 

Millet  is  diuretic  and  aftringent ; the  feeds  are  of  extra- 
ordinary fervice  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  and  exulcerations 
of  the  kidnies : made  into  a cataplafm,  they  are  anodyne 
and  refolvent.  Hilt.  Plant,  adfcript.  Boerhaave. 

Millet,  Indian.  See  Holcus. 

MILLEVAN T,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerelia  ; 16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dantzic. 

MILLEVILLE,  Alessandro,  in  Biography,  an  excel- 
lent orgamlt,  born  at  Ferrara,  much  celebrated  in  Italy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  luc- 
ceflively  patronized  by  the  king  of  Poland,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  He  was  alfo  a volumi- 
nous compofer,  asapoears  by  all  the  catalogues  of  the  time  ; 
in  which  we  find  the  following  lift  of  his  works : Mefle  e 
Salmi  a 3 voci.  Concerti  a 2,  3.  & 4 voci,  libro  1.  Mo- 
tetti  a 3,  4,  5,  & 6 voci,  libro  7010.  N uvelli  fiori  a 2 & 3 
voci,  libro  6.  Litanie  di  B.  V.  a 3 voci:  and,  laftly,  he 
publiflitd  at  Venice,  1622,  a work  intitled  “ Gemme  Sacre,” 
and  in  the  fame  city,  1629,  anoiher  book  of  motets. 
Walt  her. 

Milleville,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Warmeland;  25  miles  S.  of  Carlftadt. 

MILLI  ARE,  or  Milliarium,  among  the  Romans,  de- 
noted a mile,  confiding  of  a thoufand  paces,  mille  pajfus ; 
whence  the  name. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  the  milliaria,  in  all  the  great  roads, 
were  marked  with  ltones,  or  columns  erecled  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ; commencing  from  a column  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
called  milliare  aureum. 

Thofe  columns  were  alfo  hence  denominated  milliary  co- 
lumns. 

MILLIARIA  Cohors.  See  Coiiors  Equitata. 

MILL1CO,  Giuseppe,  of  Naples,  in  Biography,  arrived 
in  England  1772,  from  Vienna,  where  he  had  acquired  great 
applaufe  as  a finger  and  aclor,  in  Gluck’s  operas  of  “ Orfeo,’  ’ 
“ Alcelte,”  and  “ Paride  ed  Elena,”  and  as  a finging  mafter, 
by  making  Gluck’s  niece  one  of  the  moil  expreflive  fingers 
then  alive. 

This  judicious  performer  and  worthy  man,  who  was  not 
an  Adonis  in  perfon,  and  whofe  voice  had  received  its  great- 
eft  beauties  from  art,  found  the  rrufical  part  of  our  nation 
in  no  favourable  difpclition  towards  him.  The  admirers  of 
Tendueci  and  Guadagni,  as  well  as  the  Cocchi,  Guglielmi, 
Giardini,  Veuto,  and  Bach  parties,  however  hoftile  in  other 


particulars,  all  agreed  in  decrying  every  part  of  that  opera 
in  which  their  favourite  had  no  concern.  Sacchini,  who 
arrived  here  foon  after,  was  involved  in  thefe  cabals.  None 
of  the  friends  of  their  predeceflbrs  would  allow  that  Millico- 
could  fing  or  the  new  mafter  compofe.  Violent  and  virulent 
means  were  ufed  to  poifon,  or  at  leail  to  fhut  the  ears  of  the 
unprejudiced  public  ; but  not  with  much  fnccefs.  Indeed, 
at  iirft  both  the  mnfic  and  performance  were  frequently 
hided : but,  at  length,  Sacchini’s  compofitions  were  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  admirable,  and  Milhco’s  importance  was 
manifefted  by  a crouded  houfe  at  his  benefit,  compofed  of 
the  Iirft  perlons  for  tafte  and  rank  in  the  kingdom  ; and  at 
the  end  of  the  next  feafon,  feveral  who  had  boldly  pro- 
nounced that  neither  Sacchini  could  compofe  nor  Millico 
fing,  would  have  given  a hundred  pounds  if  they  could 
have  recalled  their  words,  or  made  their  acquaintance  for- 
get they  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  manifeft  injuftice  and  ab= 
furdity. 

The  canzonets  of  his  ccmpofition,  in  finging  which  he- 
ufed  to  accompany  himfelf  on  a fmall  harp  flung  over  his 
fliou  der,  are  flill  as  muficadi  camera,  elegant  and  p leafing. 
Not  many  years  after  he  left  this  country,  where  he  remained, 
two  feafons,  he  was  afflicled  with  blmdnefs  ; but  being 
received  in  the  chapel  royal  at  Naples,  he  performed 
in  that  melancholy  Hate  a confiderable  time,  till  other  in- 
firmities came  on,  when  he  threw  himfeif  into  a convent  to 
end  his  days.  He  was  living  when  the  French  invaded 
Naples ; but  whether  the  turbulence  of  the  times  fuffered 
him  to  live  or  die  in  peace,  we  are  unable  to  affirm. 

MILLIGRAMME,  in  Commerce,  a French  meafure  o£ 
weight  =r  .0154  Englifh  grains.  See  Weight. 

MILLILITRE,  a French  meafure  of  capacity  = 
.06103  Englifh  cubic  inches.  See  Measure. 

MILLIMETRE,  a French  meafure  of  length  = -03937 
Englifh  inches.  See  Measure. 

MILLING,  in  the  MamfaBories,  an  operation  called 
alfo  fulling. 

Milling,  or  throwing  of  fdk,  is  the  laft  preparation  of 
filk  before  dyeing  ; ferving  to  twill  it,  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 

fo  prepare  the  filk  for  milling,  they  firft  put  it  in  boiling 
water,  inclofed  between  two  linen  cloths.  The  mill  is  a 
fqaare  machine,  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  of  wood,  mor- 
tiled  in  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  large  cagey- 
in  the  centre  -of  which  are  two  wheels  placed  parallel 
over  each  other,  whofe  axis  bears  on  two  ports.  When 
the  machine  is  fimple,  a fingle  man  turns  thefe  wheels- 
by  means  of  a little  cog,  in  which  they  catch,  and  a large 
handle. 

The  wheels,  put  in  motion  by  the  handle,  communicate 
their  motion  to  eight  windles,  or  reels,  or  even  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  largenefs  of  the  machine ; on  the  flights  or' 
arms  of  which  the  filk  is  wound  from  off  two  rows  of  bob- 
bins placed  on  each  fide  of  the  machine ;.  each  row  at  the 
height  of  one  of  the  two  wheels  in  the  centre.  Thefe  bob- 
bins have  their  motion  by  means  of  leathern  thongs,  which 
bear  on  little  cylinders  of  wood  that  fupport  them,  and 
turn  at  leng’h  on  the  two  wheels  at  the  centre ; fo  that  the 
filk  on  each  bobbin  twifts  as  it  winds,  and  forms  its  feparate 
flcain  - 

The  fmalleft  wheel  moves  two  hundred  of  thefe  bobbins, 
over  which  a fingle  perfon  is  fufficient  to  infpe£l,  to  put 
new  bobbins  or  fpoils  in  lieu  of  thofe  difeharged  of  their 
filk,  and  to  knot  the  ends  when  they  break.  See  Winding- 
tf  Sill. 

MILLINGTONIA,  in  Botany,  a fuppofed  new  genus, 
confecrated  by  the  younger  Linmeus,  to  the  memory  of  fir 
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Thomas  Millington,  Savilian  profeffor  at  Oxford,  who  is 
recorded, by  Grew  to  have  firlt  fuggefted  to  him  that  the 
anthers  of  plants  were  their  male  organs. — Linn.  Suppl.  45. 
Schreb.  425.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  382.  (where  the  name  is 
thrice  written  Mallingtonia,  by  mere  inattention.)  Juff.  138. 
Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpcrmia.  Nat.  Ord.  Per- 
fonata,  Linn.  Bignonia,  Juff. 

The  fruit  being  unknown,  the  generic  character  in  the 
Supplementum  has  always  been  incomplete,  and  is  now  found 
insufficient  to  diftinguifh  the  plant  in  queition  from  Bignonia, 
to  which  genus  it  is  referred  by  Dr.  Roxburgh. 

Bignonia  fuberofa.  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  3.  11.  t.  214. 
(Milhngtonia  horteniis  ; Linn.  Suppl.  291.)  — Koenig  firlt 
obferved  this  fine  tree  in  the  gardens  of  the  Rajah  at  Tan- 
fchuhr,  orTanjore,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  fruit.  His 
manufeript  however  does  not  imply  that  none  is  ever  pro- 
duced there.  From  hence  fome  plants  were  brought  to 
Madras,  and  one  to  Calcutta,  where  Dr.  Roxburgh  informs 
us  it  is  now  an  elegant  tree,  about  thirty  feetm  height,  blof- 
foming  at  the  clofe  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  ripening  feeds 
in  March.  The  trunk  is  ftraight,  with  a light  afh-coloured, 
deeply  cracked,  fpongy  bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  repeatedly 
pinnate,  about  two  feet  long  ; leaflets  ovate,  pointed,  fmooth, 
ferrated  in  Roxburgh’s  figure,  but  in  his  defcription,  like  the 
Linnaean  fpecimens,  entire,  and  conveying  fome  idea  of  the 
foliage  of  Catalonian  .Tafmine.  Panicles  terminal,  large, 
Crofs-branched,  many-flowered,  fmooth.  Flowers  two  inches 
long,  tubular,  (lender,  white,  delightfully  fragrant  ; their 
upper  lip  ereCt,  cloven  half-way  down  ; lower  in  three  equal, 
'ovate,  three-ribbed,  reflexed  fegments.  Pod  a foot  long,  not 
an  inch  broad,  compreffed,  nearly  fmooth,  pointed  at  each 
end.  Seeds  winged. — The  native  country  of  this  plant  has 
not  yet  been  afeertained. 

Millingtonia  is  now  applied  as  the  name  of  a new  Eaft 
India  genus  in  Diadelphia  Decandria,  by  Mr.  Donn  in  Hort. 
Cant.  ed.  5 180.  Of  this  we  prefume  Mr.  Brown  to  be  the 
author,  and  that  it  will  be  defined  in  the  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Aiton’s  Hortus  Keauenfts.  Three  fpecies  are  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  Donn,  M . trinervia,  Jlricia,  and  femialata  ; 
all  ftove  Ihrubs,  which  feem  not  yet  to  have  flowered  at 
Cambridge.  This  genus  is  placed  between  Hedy/arum  and 
Indigofer  a. 

MILLION,  in  Arithmetic,  the  number  of  ten  hundred 
thoufand  ; or  a thoufand  times  a thoufand. 

A million  of  gold,  or  million  of  money,  is  fometimes  un- 
derftood  of  a million  of  pounds ; and  fometimes  of  a mil- 
lion of  crowns. 

Million  Bank.  See  Bank. 

MILLMOTH,  in  Natural  Hijlory , the  name  of  an  in- 
feft  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  beetle,  but  having  no 
{heath  wings.  It  is  common  in  the  abode  of  millers  and 
bakers,  and  other  perfons  who  deal  in  meal. 

MILLOT,  Claude-Fran§ois-Xavier,  in  Biography, 
a well-known  French  writer,  was  born  at  Befan5on  in  1726. 
He  was  brought  up  among  the  Jefuits,  and  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  duties  of  the  pulpit ; but  when  the  period  for  public 
exertion  arrived,  either  the  weaknefs  of  his  voice,  or  a na- 
tural timidity,  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  make  pro- 
grefs  as  a pub'ic  orator.  He,  therefore,  undertook  a pro- 
fefforfhip  of  hiltory  at  Parma,  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  prince.  He  filled  this  office  with  high  reputation,  and 
upon  his  return  to  France  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
duke  d’Enghien.  He  died  in  the  year  1785,  at  the  age  of 
59.  D'  Alembert  faid  of  the  abbe  Millot,  that  he  was  the 
perfon  of  all  others  whom  he  had  known,  that  had  “the 
tewetl  prepoffeffions  and  the  feweft  pretenfions.”  In  fociety 
he  was  model!  and  rather  referred  in  his  manners,  but  every 


thing  which  he  faid  was  fenfible  and  judicious.  His  works 
alfo  exhibit  the  fame  candour  and  cool  judgment  which 
were  vifible  in  his  converfation.  They  are  chiefly  hiftorical 
abridgments,  written  with  care  and  correCtnefs,  in  a natural 
and  rather  elegant  ftyle.  The  principal  are  : “ Elemens  de 
l’Hiffoire  de  France,  depuis  Clovis  jufqu’a  Louis  XV.,” 
3 vols.  i2mo.  ; “ Elemens  de  i’Hiftoire  Univerfelle,  ”9  vols. 
i2mo.  ; “ Memoires  Politicoes  et  Militaires  pour  fervir  a 
l’Hiftoire  de  Louis  XIV.  et  de  Louis  XV.,”  &c.  He 
publilhed  alfo  “ L’Hiftoire  des  Troubadours,”  in  3 vols. 
which  work  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the  papers  of  M.  de 
Sainte  Palaye ; fome  “ Difcourfes”  read  before  the  aca- 
demy of  which  he  was  a member,  and  a tranflation  of  feledt 
harangues  from  the  Latin  hiftorians. 

MILLOWIFZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Saatz  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Saatz. 

MILLSTREET,  a poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a good  inn,  at  which  tra- 
vellers to  Killarney  ufually  pafs  a night.  It  is  134  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin. 

MILLTOWN,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Delaware;  two  miles  from  Wilmington. — Alfo,  a town  in 
Northumberland  county,  Pennfylvania,  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  W.  branch  of  Sufquehannah  river,  containing  about  lixty 
houfes  ; 14  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Sunbury. 

Milltown,  a poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coimty  of 
Kerry,  which  promifes  to  become  a good  market  town  by 
the  exertions  of  fir  William  Godfrey,  and  the  convenience 
of  water  carriage,  the  tide  bringing  floops  up  the  Mang 
very  near  to  this  town.  It  is  169  miles  S.W.  by.  W.  from 
Dublin,  and  nine  miles  N.W.  from  Killarney.  Carlifle. 

MILLVILLE,  a poft-town  of  Cumberland  county, 
New  Jerfey  ; 196  miles  N.E.  from  Wafhington. 

MILLWOOD,  a poft-town  of  Frederick  county',  Vir- 
ginia ; 68  miles  from  Wafhington. 

MILNTHORP,  or  Milthokp,  a fea-portand  market- 
town  in  theparifliof  Heverfham,  Kendal  ward,  Weftmore- 
land,  is  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Can,  at  the  diftance 
of  five  miles  from  Kendal,  and  251  from  London.  It  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet,  which  is  pretty  well  built ; and  at 
the  E.  end  there  are  fome  good  houfes,  in  pleafant  and  open 
fituaJ.ions.  This  town  is  the  only  fea-port  in  the  county, 
and  has  feveral  veffels  belonging  to  it,  which  trade  prin- 
cipally to  Liverpool,  Port  Glaigow,  and  Annan  in  Scot- 
land. Here  are  three  rope-yards,  two  paper-mills,  one  flax- 
mill,  and  one  cotton-mill.  The  market  day  is  Friday,  and 
there  is  an  annual  fair  on  Old  May  day.  A very  handfome 
bridge  is  thrown  acrofs  the  river  Betha,  which  flows  through 
the  town.  The  refident  population  here,  according  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  amounted  to  968  perfons  ; 
459  males,  and  309  females,  of  which  number  113  were 
returned  as  employed  in  agriculture,  and  170  111  trade  and 
manufactures. 

The  country  around  this  town  is  pleafingly  diverfified 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  embellifhed  by  a variety  of  elegant 
manfions.  Of  thefe  that  of  Dallam  Tower,  the  feat  of  Da- 
niel Wilfon,  efq.  is  the  molt  confpicuous.  It  is  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  a hill,  which  rifes  rapidly  from  its  bafe,  and  is 
covered  to  the  fummit  by  a profufion  of  trees.  In  front 
extends  a fine  park,  adorned  with  wood,  the  ground  of  which 
rifes  as  it  recedes  from  the  houfe.  At  Beerham-hill,  near 
this  manfion,  is  a waterfall  on  the  river  Becle,  well  deferving 
the  attention  of  the  curious  traveller.  Houfman’s  Topo- 
graphical Defcription  of  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  &c. 
8vo.  Carlifle’s  Topographical  Dictionary,  4to. 

MILO,  in  Biography , a name  that  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Roman  claffics : we  ffiall  notice  three  perfons  of  note. 
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One  was  celebrated  at  Crotona,  in  Italy.  It  is  laid  that 
he  carried  on  his  (boulders  a ypung  bullock  four  years  old, 
and  afterwards  killed  it  with  a fingla  blow  of  his  fid.  He 
was  feven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  fix  times 
at  Olympia. — The  fecond  was  Titus  Annius,  a native  of 
Lanuvium,  who  attempted  to  obtain  the  confuKhip  at  Rome. 
Clodius  the  tribune  oppofed  his  views,  yet  Milo  would  have 
fucceeded,  had  not  an  unfortunate  circumftance  taken  place 
between  his  fuite  and  that  of  Clodius  as  he  was  going  to 
the  country.  Clodius  and  eleven  of  his  fervants  were  killed, 
and  the  body  of  the  murdered  tribune  was  carried  to  Rome 
and  expofed  to  public  view.  Cicero,  as  is  well  known  to 
every  clafiical  ftudent,  undertook  the  defence  of  Milo,  but 
with  no  effeft  ; he  was  condemned  and  banifhed  to  Maffalia. 

. — A third  of  this  name  was  a general  of  the  forces  at  Taren- 
tum,  and  that  he  might  not  forget  the  duty  and  allegiance 
which  he  owed  to  his  fovereign,  Pyrrhus  fent  him,  as  a 
prefent,  a chain,  which  was  covered  with  the  (kin  of  Nicias 
the  phyfician,  who  had  perfidioufly  offered  the  Romans  to 
poifon  his  fovereign  for  a fum  of  money. 

Milo,  anciently  Melos , in  Slncient  Geography , one  of  the 
larged  and  mod  elevated  idands  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  According  to  Thucydides,  it  was  inde- 
pendent, and  enjoyed  perfetd  freedom  long  before  the  Pe- 
loponnelian  war.  The  inhabitants,  drongly  folicited  by  the 
Athenians  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  attached  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  from  whom  they  had  defeended,  wifhed,  in 
the  midd  of  this  terrible  war,  to  remain  quiet  and  to  ob- 
ferve  a wife  neutrality.  At  this  condudl  the  Athenians 
were  fo  irritated,  that  they  difpatched  Nicias  with  a fleet 
of  (ixty  (hips,  and  2000  land  forces  to  punifh  them  for  re- 
filling to  furnifh  their  quota  of  troops.  Nicias  ravaged 
this  illand,  but  failed  with  hts  feeble  army  to  take  the  town, 
which  was  defended  by  all  the  inhabitants,  aflembled  for 
this  purpofe.  Some  time  after  the  Athenians  fent  two  other 
generals,  with  a more  numerous  army,  who  were  not  more 
luccefsful  than  Nicias  ; but  at  length,  when  Philocrates 
brought  frefh  troops,  the  Miliots  were  reduced  to  the  greated 
extremity,  and  obliged  to  furrender.  The  Athenians,  im- 
placable in  their  refentment  and  ferocious  in  their  vengeance, 
maflacred,  without  diferimination,  all  the  men  who  were  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  and  made  (laves  of  the  women  and 
children,  whom  they  carried  away  to  Attica.  They  then 
fent  500  perfons  to  repeople  the  ifland,  and  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  the  property  of  tliofe  whom  they  had  murdered. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians,  conquered  in  their  turn  by 
Lyfander,  commander  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  ar.d 
compelled  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  found  themfelves  con- 
ilrained  to  recal  their  colony  ^ and  thofe  who  remained  of 
the  unfortunate  Miliots  were  then  enabled  to  return,  and  to 
reinvelt  themfelves  with  the  property  which  had  been  taken 
from  them.  This  ifland,  like  all  thofe  of  the  Archipelago, 
pafTed  under  tne  dominion  of  the  Romans ; it  afterwards 
made  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Eaft.  Marco  Santo  united 
it,  with  all  the  Cyclades,  to  the  duchy  of  Naxos ; and  it 
was  in  procefs  of  time  detached  from  this  duchy  in  favour  of 
Francefco  Crifpo  ; and  at  length  fubjecled  to  the  Ottoman 
empire,  under  which  it  has  loll,  together  with  its  liberty,  its 
importance. 

Milo  is  about  fixty  miles  in  circumference  ; it  is  divided 
in  its  middle,  and  almoft  through  its  whole  breadth,  by  a 
deep  bay  : this  is  one  of  the  finelt  harbours  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fufficiently  fpacious  to  contain  a fleet,  and  to  keep 
the  (hips  belonging  to  it  (heltered  from  all  winds.  The 
anchorage  is  excellent,  particularly  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
and  near  the  E.  coalt  ; the  bottom  has  a fine  fand,  and  veflels 
come  to  anchor  there  in  from  12  to  iS  fathom  water.  Small 
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craft  can  approach  nearer  the  coafl,  and  carry  out  mooring* 
to  the  rocks  of  one  of  the  grottoes.  Another  anchorage, 
more  convenient,  and  alfo  lefs  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the 
winds  and  the  violence  of  the  fea,  lies  on  the  W.  eoaft,  in 
a cove  called  “ Patricha.” 

' The  entrance  of  the  harbour  firft  mentioned  faces  the 
N.W. ; it  is  very  wide,  and  (hips  approach  very  near  to  the 
coafts  that  form  it,  without  rifle.  To  the  (larboard,  or  right, 
they  have  Cape  Veni,  and  to  the  left  Cape  Lerida  ; the  gulf 
then  contradls  between  Cape  San  Dimitri  and  Cape  Bom- 
barda.  As  the  latter,  a high  mountain,  in  the  form  of  a 
fugar-loaf,  bears  on  its  fummit  a village,  called  “ Sifour,’' 
furrounded  by  walls,  whence  it  has  the  name  of  Cailro : 
here  the  pilots  for  the  Archipelago  refide.  As  the  air  here 
is  pure  and  wholefome,  it  is  more  populous  than  the  capital 
of  Milo,  and  the  inhabitants  exhibit  figns  of  vigour  and 
health,  not  common  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  principal  place  of  the  ifle  of  Milo  v.  as 
near  the  feite  of  Sifour,  which  commands  an  extenfive 
profpedl ; more  efpecially  as  the  ancient  habitations  of  the 
Archipelago  are  built  on  eminences  the  mod  lofty,  and  the 
molt  rugged  of  accefs.  Near  this  place  are  confiderable 
ruins,  fragments  of  columns  of  Parian  marble,  and  fubter- 
raneous galleries,  antique  catacombs,  which  furni(h  funeral 
inferiptions,  vafes,  idols,  and  medals,  and  other  remains  of 
a confiderable  city.  The  women  of  Sifour,  or  Sefours, 
employ  themfelves  the  whole  year  in  knitting  cotton  (lock- 
ings, and  making  coarfe  calicoes.  The  men  cultivate  the 
earth,  or  are  mariners.  Near  this  place,  on  the  fummit  of  a 
hill,  is  at  prefent  a church  of  Caloques,  built,  as  Olivier 
conceives,  on  the  ruins  of  a teropie.  However,  the  capital 
of  the  ifland  is  a town  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  a plain 
formerly  not  inferior  to  any  other  of  the  Archipelago,  but 
now  prefenting  fcarcely  any  thing  but  ruins.  Scarcely  do 
forty  families  drag  on  their  unfortunate  exiftence,  with  con- 
fumptive  afpedls,  in  a town  which  reckoned  5000  inhabitants 
within  its  walls.  At  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century, 
Tournefcrt  difeovered,  in  1700,  that  the  air  of  Milo  was 
infalubrious,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  fubjedl  to 'dan- 
gerous diforders  ; but  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air  mud; 
have  increafed  very  much  fince  that  epoch.  In  traverfing 
the  ifland  to  the  monaltery  of  St.  Marino,  Mount  St.  Elias, 
the  moll  lofty  point  in  the  ifland,  and  the  volcanic  moun- 
tain of  Calamo,  the  country  prefents  various  traces  of 
its  volcanic  origin.  At  the  dillance  of  a quarter  of  a 
league  from  Milo  alum  is  formed^  which  has  been  men- 
tioned both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  In  the  fame 
grotto  that  furnifhes  this  alum,  are  alfo  found  cryltaU  of 
gypfum,  but  the  heat  is  fuch  as  not  to  admit  its  being 
examined  for  any  long  time.  The  baths  called  “ Loutra"’ 
were  alfo  fituated  in  this  quarter.  The  water  is  drongly 
charged  with  alum  and  marine  fait.  Thefe  baths  were  an- 
ciently much  frequented  by  Greeks,  who  repaired  hither 
from  all  the  Cyclades  in  order  to  obtain  relief  in  diforders 
of  the  (kin,  as  well  as  in  rheumatifm  and  palfy.  Spacious 
grottoes  occur  frequently,  and  in  thefe  are  fubterraneous 
caverns,  full  of  turnings  and  twinings,  and  into  which  the 
defeent  is  Iteep  and  laborious.  The  chambers  which  they 
contain  appear  to  have  been  formerly  ufed  as  habitations  and 
places  of  concealment. 

Near  the  feite  of  an  ancient  town,  called  “ CHima”  by 
the  modern  Greeks,  are  fepulchres  or  catacombs,  in  which, 
at  an  unknown  period,  the  inhabitants  of  Milo  depofited 
their  dead.  Each  of  thefe  catacombs  generally  contains  feven 
farcophagi  five  and  a half  or  fix  feet  long,  and  a foot  or 
fifteen  inches  deep,  furmounted  by  an  arch  and  dug  in  the 
rock.  The  whole  ifland  indicates  a fubterraneous  confla- 
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gration  ; and  in  feveral  places  the  ground  which  refounds 
under  your  feet  apprizes  you  that  it  covers  vaft  cavities. 
Every  appearance  teltifies,  that  the  ftonesand  pebbles  which 
are  found  here  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  explofion  of  a 
volcano  ; boiling  waters  iffue  on  all  fides  ; pumice  ftones  are 
fcattered  abroad  ; fulphur  is  formed  in  abundance,  and  (hews 
itfeif  on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Neverthelefs,  the  ve- 
getable earth,  which  moftly  covers  the  ifland,  gently  warmed 
by  fubterraneous  lieat,  is  very  productive.  Corn  and  cotton 
are  here  of  an  excellent  quality  ; the  vines  yield  good  wine, 
and  the  trees  afford  delicious  fruits  ; but  the  quantity  of 
lands  that  lie  fallow  announces  an  exceffive  diminution  in  the 
population,  as  well  as  the  criminal  indifference  of  the  go- 
vernment. Ships  {till  come  to  Milo  to  fetch  away  a great 
quantity  of  the  folid  lava,  of  which  mill-ftones  are  made, 
which  are  tranfported  to  feveral  countries  of  the  Levant, 
particularly  to  Egypt  and  Conflantinople.  The  ifland  like- 
wife  contains  many  mines  of  iron  and  ferruginous  pyrites, 
from  which  no  advantage  is  derived.  Under  a liberal  ad- 
miniitration  other  valuable  articles  might  be  found,  and  the 
ifland  might  even  ceafe  to  be  an  unhealthy  abode.  The 
whole  population  at  prefent  does  not  amount  to  500  perfons, 
and  this  fmall  number  would  daily  decreafe,  if  it  was  not 
kept  up  by  emigrants  from  the  Morea,  where  diftrefs  con- 
ftrains  them  to  feek  new  habitations,  and  who  are  attra&ed 
to  Milo  with  a view  of  cultivating  the  lands.  The  captain- 
pacha  has  fome  difficulty  in  levying  2500  piaftres  by  way 
of  impoft.  N.  lat  36°  40'.  E.  long.  24  ’ 30'.  Sonnmi 
and  Olivier. 

MILOPOTAMO,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fortrefsof 
the  ifland  of  Candia  ; 28  miles  W.N.W.  ofCandia. 

MILORRA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  between 
Ternate  and  Tidor. 

MILOSLAW,  a town  of  the  duchy  of Warfaw ; 20 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Gnefna. 

MILPHOSIS,  ixiXQw;,  a Greek  word  ufed  by  the  an- 
cient medical  writers,  as  a name  of  the  difeafe  of  the  eye-lids, 
by  which  the  hairs  fall  off  from  them,  and  the  edges  become 
red  and  tumid. 

MILREA,  or  Milree,  in  Commerce,  a money  ,of  ac- 
count in  Portugal,  fo  called,  becaufe  1000  reas,  or  rees, 
are  = 1 milree.  In  the  notation  of  accounts,  the  milrees 
are  feparated  from  the  rees  by  a croffed  cypher,  called 
“ Cifraon,”  and  the  milrees  from  the  millions  by  a colon  } 
thus,  Rs.  2 : 700  ® 500,  means  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
mil  and  live  hundred  rees.  As  the  crufado  of  exchange,  or 
old  crufado,  is  400  rees,  the  new  crufado,  480  rees,  the 
teftoon,  100,  and  the  vinten  or  vintem,  20  rees  ; the  milree 
is  = 2^  old  crufados  = 2r~  new  ditto  3=  10  teftoons  = jo 
vintens.  The  milree  valued  in  gold  is  worth  67^.  fterling, 
and  the  fame  in  filver  is  worth  68ft/.  fterling.  The  milree 
is  alfo  a gold  coin,  ftruck  for  the  Portuguefe  poffeffions 
in  Africa  in  1755;  it  weighs  19!  grains,  and  contains,  in 
pure  gold,  18. 1 grains,  and  is  valued  at  y.2\d.  fterling. 
See  Coin. 

M1LSTATT,  or  Muhlstadt,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  fituated  on  the  Militatter  fee : 
40  miles  N.  of  Goritz.  Militatter  fee  is  a lake  of  Carinthia, 
9 miles  E.  of  Saxenburg. 

MILT1,  in  Anatomy,  a popular  name  for  the  fpleen. 

Milt,  or  Melt,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  loft  roe  in  fifties  ; 
thus  called  becaufe  it  yields,  by  expreffion,  a whitifh  juice  re- 
sembling milk.  See  Roe. 

The  mil:  is  properly  the  feed,  or  fpermatic  part  of  the 

mah;  lifh. 

Th<  milt  of  a carp  confifts  of  two  long  whitifh  irre- 
gu.ar  bodies,  each  included  in  a very  thin  fine  membrane. 


M.  Petit  confiders  thefe  as  the  teflicles  of  the  fifh  wherein 
the  feed  is  preferved  : the  lower  part,  next  the  anus,  he 
takes  for  the  veficulae  feminales.  Vide  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scien. 
aimo  1733,  p.  291. 

In  the  milt  of  a living  cod-fifh  there  are  fuch  incredible 
numbers  of  thofe  fmall  animalcules  found  in  the  male- feed 
of  all  animals,  that  in  a drop  of  the  juice  of  it,  no  more 
in  quantity  than  a fmall  grain  of  fand,  there  are  contained 
more  than  ten  thoufand  of  them  ; and,  confidering  how  many 
fuch  quantities  there  are  in  the  whole  milt  of  one  fuch  fifh, 
it  is  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth  to  affirm,  that  there 
are  more  animals  in  one  milt  cf  it,  than  there  are  living  meii 
at  one  time  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  However 
ftrange  and  romantic  fuch  a conjefture  may  appear  at  firft 
fight,  a ferious  confideration,  and  calculation,  wiil  make  it 
appear  very  plain.  A hundred  fuch  grains  of  fand  as  here 
mentioned,  will  make  about  an  inch  in  length  ; therefore  in 
a cubic  inch  there  will  be  a million  of  fuch  lands. 

The  milt  of  one  of  thefe  fifhes  is  frequently  about  the 
quantity  of  fifteen  cubic  inches,  it  mult  therefore  contain 
fifteen  millions  of  quantities  as  big  as  o e of  thefe  fands  j 
and  if  there  be  ten  thoufand  animals  in  each  of  thofe 
quantities,  there  muft  be,  in  the  whole,  a hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  millions  : which  is  a number  vaftly  exceeding  the 
number  of  mankind,  even  though  we  were  to  fuppofe  the 
whole  earth  as  populous  as  Holland.  See  Philofophical 
Colle&ions,  p.  4.  See  Fecundity  of  Fish. 

Milt  Wajie,  or  Ceterach  afplcnium,  in  Botany.  (See 
Asplenium.)  The  leaves  are  recommended  as  a pe<fto- 
ral  fimilar  to  maidenhair,  or  Afplenium  trichomanes ; 
to  which  they  have  been  frequently  joined  in  infufions  and 
apozems  ; and  likewife  as  an  aperient  in  obftruftions  of  the 
vifcera.  They  poffefs  likewife  a diuretic  virtue,  and  appear 
to  gently  carry  off  fand,  cleanfe  the  kidnies,  and  allay 
pains  in  the  urinary  paffages.  The  way  of  ufing  them  is 
to  drink  infufions  of  them  in  the  morning,  as  tea,  with  the 
addition  of  fuch  other  medicines  as  particular  cafes  may  re- 
quire. See  Ceterach,  Asplenium,  and  Trichomanes. 

MILTENBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
on  the  Maine  ; 26  miles  N E.  of  Heidelberg. 
MILTHORP.  See  Milnthorp. 

MILTIADES,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Athenian 
general,  the  fon  of  Cimon,  and  grandfon  of  Miltiades,  who 
founded  an  Athenian  colony  on  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus. 
After  the  affaffination  of  Stefagoras,  in  the  colony,  Miltiades 
was  fent  from  Athens  to  take  the  command,  and  having  got 
into  his  power  the  principal  men  of  the  Cherfonefians,  he 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  diltridt,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Thrace.  When  Darius  I.,  king  of 
Perfia,  undertook  an  expedition  againft  the  Scythians,  and 
throwing  a bridge  acrofs  the  Danube  marched  into  their 
country,  he  entrufted  the  guard  of  the  bridge  to  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  the  commanders  of  whom  he  had  attached  to  him- 
felf, by  railing  them  to  the  fupreme  authority  in  their  fe- 
veral cities.  Miltiades,  who  was  one  of  them,  excited  by 
that  fpirit  of  Grecian  patriotifm,  to  which  every  other  duty 
was  made  fubfervient,  urged  the  other  leaders  to  break 
down  the  bridge,  in  order  that  a prince  fo  entirely  inimical 
to  Grecian  liberty  might  never  return  in  fafety  His  coun- 
fel  was  approved  by  all  the  reft  except  Hylliasus  the  Mi- 
lefian,  who  had  influence  enough  to  prevent  its  taking  effeift. 
Miltiades,  judging  it  imprudent  to  await  the  monarch’s  re- 
turn, embarked  for  Athens,  and  in  his  way  took  poffeffion 
of  the  ifle  of  Lemnos  for  his  countrymen.  Darius,  after 
his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition,  having  refclved 
upon  the  conqueft  of  Greece,  fent  Mardonius  at  the  head 
of  a powerful  army  to  invade-  it.  When  he  had  arrived  at 
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the  plains  of  Marathon,  within  ten  miles  of  the;  capital, 
Athens,  the  alarm  of  the  citizens  became  extreme,  and  in 
their  defpair  they  took  the  refolution  to  march  out  to  meet 
the  foe,  with  fuch  troops  as  they  could  aflembk-,  folicidng, 
at  the  fame  time,  fuccours  from  the  other  Grecian  Hates. 
But  of  the  battle  of  Marathon , we  have  already  given  an 
account  under  that  article.  Miltiades,  who  was  unqueftion- 
ably  the  grand  nMlrument  in  obtaining  this  vidlory,  was 
next  entruiled  with  a ftrong  armament  fitted  out  for  the 
redu&ion  of  fome  of  the  iflands  which  had  taken  part  with 
the  Perfians.  He  failed  to  Paros,  and  laid  fiege  to  its  ca- 
pital, but  either  a falfe  alarm  of  the  approach  of  the  Perfian 

fleet,  or  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  gain  the  place,  in 

which  he  was  wounded,  caufed  him  to  return  without  ef- 
fecting his  purpofe.  The  difappointment  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  fo  great,  that  Miltiades  was  accufed  of  treafon 
before  the  alTembly  of  the  people,  who,  forgetting  his 
paft  fervices,  by  which  they  had  been  delivered  from  a fo- 
reign yoke,  condemned  him  to  death.  Upon,  however, 
the  payment  of  a heavy  fine,  he  was  exempted  from  capital 
punilhment,  but  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where,  to  the  ever- 
lafting  difgrace  of  hie  countrymen,  he  died  of  a broken 

heart,  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Corn. 

Nepos.  Univer.  Hill.  • 

MILTON,  John,  in  Biography,  the  father  of  our  great 
poet,  though  a ferivener  (or  banker)  by  profefiion,  v/as  a vo- 
luminous compofer,  and  equal  in  fcience,  if  not  genius,  to  the 
belt  muficians  of  his  age  ; in  conjunction,  and  on  a level  with 
whom,  his  name  and  works  appeared  in  numerous  mufical 
publications  of  the  time,  particularly  in  thofe  of  old  Wdbye  ; 
in  the  “ Triumphs  of  Oriana,”  publilhed  by  Morley  ; in 
Ravencroft’s  “ Pfalms;”  in  the  “ Lamentations,”  publifhed 
by  fir  William  Leighton  ; and  in  MS.  collections,  (till  in  the 
polTeffion  of  the  curious  The  late  Mr.  T.  Warton,  in  his 
notes  on  the  Minora  of  Milton,  tells  us,  from  the  MS.  Life 
of  the  Poet,  by  Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  in  the  Muf.  Alhm. 
Oxon.  that  “ Milton’s  father,  though  a ferivener,  was  not 
apprenticed  to  that  trade  : having  been  bred  a fcholar,  and 
of  Chrift -church,  Oxford  ; and  that  he  took  to  trade  in  con- 
fequence  of  being  dilinherited.”  Mr.  Warton  therefore 
obferveg,  that  Milton,  in  his  Latin  epitlle  to  his  father, 
addrelfes  him  in  a language  which  he  underltood.  Aubrey 
add6,  “that  the  elder  Milton  died  very  old  in  1647,  and 
was  interred  from  his  houfe  in  Bai bican,  in  St.  Giles’s 
church,  Cripplegate;  where  the  great  poet  was  afterwards 
buried,  near  his  father,  in  1674.” 

His  fon  celebrates  his  mufical  abilities  in  an  admirable 
Latin  poem,  “ Ad  patrem,”  where,  alluding  to  his  father’s 
mufical  fcience,  he  fays,  that  Apollo  had  divided  his  favours 
in  ‘he  filler  arts  between  them  ; giving  mufic  to  the  father, 
and  poetry  to  the  fon.  t 

“ Nec  tu  perge,  precor,  facras  contemnere  mufas, 

Nec  vanas  inopefque  puta,  quarum  ipfe  peri* us 
M mere,  mille  fonos  numeros  componis  ad  aptos, 
Milhbus  et  vocem  modulis  variare  canoram 
DoCtus,  Arionii  merito  fis  nominis  hseres. 

Nunc  tibi  quid  mirum,  fi  me  genuifie  poetam 
Contigerit,  charo  li  tarn  prope  fanguine  junCti 
CogKatas  artes,  ftudiumque  affine  fequamur  ? 

Iple  volens  Phoebus  fe  difpertire  duobus, 

Altera  dona  mihi,  dedit  altera  dona  parenti, 
Dividuumque  Deum  gemtorque  puerque  tenemus.” 

Ver.  56  ufque  66. 

His  effufior.s  of  gratitude  for  the  education  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  parent’s  bounty,  and  his  apology  for  cul- 
tivating poetry,  of  which  he  gives  a charming  eulogium, 


feem  to  contain  ideas  as  beautiful  and  fublime,  as  any  in  his 
Paradife  Loll. 

Milton,  John,  the  mod  illuftrious  of  Englilh  poets,  was 
delcended  from  an  ancierjt  family  fettled  at  Milton,  in  Oxford- 
ffiire.  His  father,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  by  embracing  the  Proteflant  faith 
had  been  dilinherited,  came  to  London  and  followed  the 
profefiion  of  a ferivener,  and  marrying  a woman,  exempla- 
ry for  her  numerous  virtues  and  extenfive  charities,  had  two 
funs  and  a daughter  ; viz.  John,  the  fubjeCl  of  this  article, 
Chriltopher,  and  Anne.  Of  the  two  latter,  Chrillcpher, 
applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  became  a bencher 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life 
was  knighted,  and  raifed  by  James  II.,  firfl  to  be  a baron 
of  the  exchequer,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  During  the  civil  war  he  followed 
the  royal  llandard,  and  efiedled  his  compofition  with  the 
vigors  by  the  prevailing  intereft.  of  his  brother.  In  his  old 
age  he  retired  from  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs,  and  clofed,  in 
the  country,  a life  of  ftudy  and  devotion.  His  filler, 
Anne,  married  Mr.  Edward  Philips,  a native  of  Shrewfbury, 
who,  coming  to  London,  obtained  the  lucrative  place  of  fe- 
condary  in  the  crown  office  in  chancery  : by  him  Ihe  had  fe- 
veral  children,  of  whom  Edward  and  John  only  furvived  to 
maturity  ; the  former  became  the  biographer,  after  having, 
with  his  brother,  been  the  pupil  of  his  uncle,  our  author. 
By  a fecondhulband,  Mr.  Agar,  Ihe  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  Mary  died  young,  and  of  the  other,  Anne,  nothing 
more  is  known,  than  that  Ihe  was  living  in  the  year  1694. 

John  Milton,  the  fubjefl  of  the  prelent  article,  was  born 
at  his  father’s  houfe,  in  Bread-ftreet,  London,  on  the  9th 
of  December,  1608.  His  promife  of  future  excellence 
was  made  at  a very  early  period  : every  incitement  to  ex- 
ertion, and  every  mode  of  inftrudlion  adapted  to  the 
difpolition  and  powers  of  the  child,  were  employed,  and 
no  means,  probably,  were  omitted  to  expand  the  intel- 
lectual Hercvdes  of  the  nurfery  into  the  full  dimenfions  of 
that  mental  amplitude  for  which  he  was  intended.  The 
portrait  of  him  was  painted,  when  he  was  only  ten 
years  old,  by  the  celebrated  Cornelius  Janfer. ; hence 
we  may  infer  that  the  fori,  who  was  made  the  objeCfc 
of  fo  flattering  a diflinCiion  by  a father,  in  competent,  but 
by  no  means  in  affluent  circumftances,  could  not  have  been 
a common  child.  Of  himfelf,  at  this  period,  he  gives  the 
following  account.  “ My  father  dellined  me,  when  I was 
yet  a little  boy,  to  the  lludy  of  elegant  literature,  and  fo 
eagerly  did  I feize  on  it,  that  from  my  twelfth  year,  I fel- 
dom  quitted  my  ftudies  for  my  bed  till  the  middle  of  the 
night.  This  proved  the  firll  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  my  eyes ; 
in  addition  to  the  natural  weaknefs  of  which  organs,  I was 
afflicted  with  frequent  pains  in  my  head.  When  thefe  mala- 
dies could  not  reltrain  my  rage  for  learning,  my  father  pro- 
vided that  I fflould  be  daily  inllruCted  in  i'ome  fchool 
abroad,  or  by  domeftic  tutors  at  home.”  “ How  great,’5 
fays  Dr.  Symmons,  “ are  the  obligations  of  Britain  and 
the  world  to  fucli  a father,  engaged  in  the  affiduous  and  well 
directed  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  fuch  a fon.”  Some  part 
of  his  ea-ly  education  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Young,  a puritan  mimiler,  and  native  of  the  coun- 
try of  Effex,  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  merchants 
at  Hamburgh,  a man  whofe  merits  are  gratefully  commemo- 
rated by  his  pupil  in  a Latin  elegy.  About  the  age  of  fif. 
teen  he  was  lent  to  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  of  which  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Gill  was  then  mailer,  and  there  he  began  to  dillin- 
guilh  himfelf  by  his  intenle  application  to  itudy,  and  his 
poetical  talents.  Ardent  in  lus  love  of  knowledge,  he  was 
regardlefs  of  pleafure,  and  even  of  health,  when  they  catne 
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into  competition  with  the  prevailing  pafiion  of  his  foul, 
and  we  are  confequently  not  furprized  by  the  extraordinary 
and  brilliant  refult  which  foon  flafhed  upon  the  world.  It  is 
eonjeftured  that  it  was  at  this  early  period  he  imbibed  the 
fpirit  of  devotion  which  actuated  his  bofom  to  his  lateft  mo- 
me-rs.  For  this  he  was  probably  indebted  to  his  father, 
who  would  naturally  be  folicitous  to  llamp  upon  the  tender 
bofom  of  his  fon,  that  conviction  and  feeling  of  duty  which 
were  impreffed  fo  deeply  on  his  own,  and  which  he  had  exhi- 
bited in  his  ab'piration  of  thofe  errors  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  He  intended  his  fon  for  the  church,  and  on  that 
account  would  be  more  anxious  to  incline  him  to  devotional 
principles  and  practice.  The  fentiments  and  the  warmth  thus 
communicated  to  the  mind  of  the  youth,  would  unqueflion- 
ably  be  (trengthened  by  the  leffons  and  example  of  his  precep- 
tor, Mr.  Young,  in  whom  religion  was  carried  to  enthufiafm. 
To  Milton’s  devotional  turn  of  mtnd  we  are  probably  in- 
debted, not  merely  foe  the  fubjeft,  but  for  a great  part  of 
the  fublimity  of  the  Paradife  Loft.  On  the  12th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1624  5,  he  was  entered  a penfioner  at  Chrift’s  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  W.  Chappel. 
Of  his  courfe  of  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  little  is  known,  but 
he  gave  proof  of  the  extraordinary  (kill  he  had  acquired  in 
writing  Latin  verfe,  by  feveral  exercifes  preferved  among 
his  works,  and  which  are  of  a purer  claffical  tafte  than  any 
preceding  compofitions  of  the  kind  by  Englifh  fcholars. 
It  appears  that  fome  part  of  his  conduft  brought  upon  him 
academical  punilhment ; but  whatever  w-ere  the  caufe,  he 
felt  no  Ihame  on  account  of  it,  but  refers  fpontaneoufly  to 
the  circumftance  in  the  following  lines : 

“ Nec  duri  libet  ufque  minas  perferre  magiftri 
Cieteraque  ingenio  non  fubeunda  meo. 

Si  fit  hoc  exilium  patnos  adiifle  penates 
Et  vacuum  cuns  otia  grata  fequi.” 

Which  have  been  tranflated  by  his  biographer. 

« And  ill  my  foul  a mailer’s  threats  can  bear, 

With  all  the  fretting  of  the  pedant's  war. 

If  this  be  banifnment — all  cares  aloof — 

To  live  my  own  benei.th  a father’s  roof — 

Still  let  an  idle  world  condemn  or  not, 

Mine  be  a truant’s  name, — an  exile’s  lot.” 

From  thefe  lines,  the  enemies  of  Milton  have  inferred 
that  he  was  fubjefted  to  corporal  punifhment,  and  that  he 
was  difrr.iffed  from  his  college  for  irregularity  of  conduft. 
Dr.  Symmons  has,  with  a proper  degree  of  indignation, 
vindicated  completely  the  eharafter  of  Milton  from  thefe 
vile  afperfions.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him 
through  the  fteps  of  the  arguments,  but  they  appear  per- 
fectly fatisfaftory.  The  doctor,  fpeaking  of  the  calumnies 
fpread  on  this  fubjeft,  fays,  “ In  oppofition  to  this  pretended 
evidence,  Hand  the  records  of  our  author’s  univerfity,  and 
the  force  of  his  own  pofitive  declarations.  By  the  former  of 
thefe,  which  prove  that  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  as  foon 
as  it  could  be  taken,  it  is  made  highly  probable,  if  not  ab- 
lolutely  certain,  that  he  loft  no  term  ; and  by  the  latter  we 
are  affured  that  he  was  not  only  exempted  from  punifhment 
during  his  continuance  at  Cambridge,  but  in  that  feat  of 
learning  was  an  objeft  of  affedion  and  refped.’’ — And 
again,  “ With  refped  to  Milton,  we  may  be  confident  that 
no  immorality  could  be  the  caufe  of  his  punifhment.  Re- 
ligion, as  we  know,  took  early  poffefiion  of  his  bofom,  and 
he  who,  with  weak  eyes  and  an  aching  head,  could  confe- 
crate  one-half  of  the  night  to  ftudy,  cannot  be  fufpeded  of 
Healing  the  other  half  from  repofe,  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
founding it  with  excefs,  or  of  polluting  it  with  debauch. 


A mind,  indeed,  like  his,  exulting  in  the  exercife  of  its 
higher  powers,  and  intent  on  the  purfuit  of  knowledge, 
could  not,  without  a violation  of  its  nature,  fubmit  to  licen- 
tious indulgencies.  The  cultivation  of  intelled  not  only  di- 
vefts  the  attention  from  fenfual  pleafure,  but  infpires  a pride 
which  fubdues  its  fafeination  : and  while  the  fpedacle  of  the 
world  exhibits  innumerable  inftances  of  men  of  genius  hur- 
rying into  excefiive  gratification,  it  fcarcely  prefents  us  with 
one,  under  the  influence  of  the  fame  unfortunate  error, 
among  the  affiduous  votaries  of  knowledge.” 

Milton  probably  became  obnoxious  to  the  governors  of 
his  college  by  the  bold  avowal  of  his  puritan  opinions,  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  his  tutor  Young,  or  by  his  diflike  to 
the  difeipline  of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  or  to  the  plan  of 
education  purfued  in  the  univerfity  ; hence  he  might  lofe  the 
favour  of  his  fuperiors  in  the  college,  and  be  expoied  to  their 
cenfures  without  incurring  the  flighted  lofs  of  eharafter,  or 
fuftaining  the  moft  trifling  diminution  of  general  elteem. 

He  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts,  the 
latter  in  1632,  when  he  left  the  univerfity.  In  the  feven 
yrears  of  his  academical  life,  his  vigorous  and  ardent  genius 
broke  out  in  frequent  flafhes,  and  evidently  difclofed  the  fu- 
ture author  of  “ Comus”  and  “ Paradife  Loft.”  He  was 
a poet  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  his  tranflation 
of  the  136th  pfalm  evinces  his  progrefs  in  poetic  exprefiion 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  He  renounced  his  original  pur- 
pofe of  entering  the  church,  for  wnich  he  afiigns  as  a reafon, 
“ that  coming  to  fome  maturity  of  years,  he  had  perceived 
what  tyranny  fyad  pervaded  it,  and  that  he  who  would  take 
orders,  mull  fublcribe  Have,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which, 
unlefs  he  took  with  a confcience  that  could  retch,  he  mull 
either  drain,  perforce,  or  fplit  his  faith  ; I thought  it  better 
to  prefer  a blamelefs  filence  before  the  office  of  fpeaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  fervitude  and  forfwearing.”  This 
denotes  a mind  refolved  to  think  and  aft  for  itfelf,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Milton  was  already  marked  with  that 
firm  unyielding  temper,  which,  in  fome  degree,  is  a neceflary 
concomi'ant  of  a fuperisr  mind.  He  now  returned  to  his 
father,  who  had  retired  from  bufinefs,  to  a reiidence  at 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamftiire,  and  there  pafied  five  years  in 
a courfe  of  claflical  ftudy,  and  in  the  compofition  of  fome 
of  his  fined  mifcellaneous  poems.  This  was  the  period  of 
his  Allegro  and  Penferofo,  his  Comus  and  Lycidas. 
“ L’Allegro  and  II  Penferofo,”  fays  Dr.  Symmons,  “ were 
certainly  written  at  Horton,  and  probably  at  no  long  period 
before  the  Lycidas,  which  was  the  laft  of  our  author's 
works  while  he  refided  with  his  father.  They  were  compofed 
in  the  happiell  humour  of  the  poet’s  mind,  when  his  fancy 
was  all  fun-ftnne,  and 

. no  cloud,  or,  to  obftruft  her  view, 

Star  interpofed-  , 

We  may  contemplate  them  not  as  the  effefts  or  qualities, 
but  as  the  very  fubllance  of  poetry,  as  its  “ hidden  foul  un- 
tied, and  brought  forward  to  our  fight.”  In  comparing 
the  merits  of  thefe  pieces,  Dr-  S.  gives  the  preference  to 
II  Penferofo.  “ The  portrait  of  contemplation,”  fays  he, 
“ the  addrefs  to  Philomel ; the  image  of  the  moon  wander- 
ing through  heaven’s  pathlefs  way  ; the  flow  Twinging  of  the 
curfew  over  fome  wide-watered  fhore;  the  flaming  of  the 
night  lamp  in  fome  lonely  tower ; the  unfphering  of  the 
fpint  of  Plato  to  difclofe  the  refidence  of  the  unbodied 
foul ; the  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves  ; the  niyfte- 
rious  dream  by  the  murmuring  waters  ; the  fweet  mufic  of 
the  friendly  fpirit  of  the  wood  ; the  pale  ftudious  cloifter  ; 
the  religious  light  thrown  through  the  ftoried  windows  ; 
the  pealing  organ,  and  finally  the  peaceful  hermitage — 
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form  together  fuch  a mafs  of  poetic  imagery  as  was  never 
before  crowded  into  an  equal  fpace  : the  imprefiion  made 
by  it  on  the  imagination  is  to  be  felt  and  not  explained.” 
The' pale  and  lludious  cloiller  having  been  objedted  to,  in 
one  of  Mr.  Wharton’s  critieifms,  Dr.  Symmons  remarks,  that 
the  word  pale , as  an  epithet  to  cloifter,  is  molt  happily 
poetic,  and  as  holding  a large  and  animated  picture  to  the 
imagination.  It  Ihews  the  ghollly  light  of  the  place,  the 
fickly  cheek  of  timorous  luparltition,  and  the  wan  and 
faded  countenance  of  lludious  and  contemplative  melan- 
choly. 

In  1638,  having  obtained  his  father’s  content  to  improve 
himfelf  by  foreign  travel,  Milton  fet  out  for  the  continent. 
At  Paris  he  was  received  with  diftindtion  by  lord  Scuda- 
more, the  ambaffador  from  England,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  illuftrious  Grotius,  who  then 
refided  in  the  French  capital,  as  the  minifter  of  Chriftina, 
the  queen  of  Sweden.  After  the  delay  of  a few  days  at 
Paris,  he  renewed  his  progrefs,  and  purfued  the  direct  road 
to  Nice,  where  a veffel  received  and  landed  him  at  Genoa. 
From  this  city  he  palled  immediately  through  Leghorn 
and  Pifa  to  Florence,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  he 
made  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  firlt  paufe.  Here  he 
refided  two  months,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  converfa- 
tion,  and  mildnefs  of  his  manners,  made  himfelf  the  objedt 
of  very  general  admiration.  Here  he  obtained  admillion 
into  thofe  private  academies,  which  had  been  lnftituted  by 
the  Medici  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  and  for  the 
cementing  of  friendlhips  among  its  votaries.  The  Englilh 
bard  could  in  this  place  enumerate  in  the  lilt  of  his  friends 
all  the  great,  the  refpedlable,  and  deeply  learned  men  of 
Italy,  who  appear  to  have  been  loll  in  furprife  at  the  fpec- 
tacle,  prefented  to  them,  of  a native  of  Britain,  a country 
juft  emerging,  as  they  imagined,  from  barbanfm,  who  to 
an  acquaintance,  not  fuperficial,  with  all  the  fciences,  united 
a profound  knowledge  of  ciaftical  and  Italian  letters  ; 
whofe  mind  was  at  once  fublime  and  deep,  accurate  and 
comprehenlive,  powerful  and  acute  ; patient  to  follow  judg- 
ment in  the  gradual  inveftigation  of  philofcphical  truth,  yet 
delighted  to  fly  with  the  more  aerial  offspring  of  the  brain 
on  the  high  and  expatiating  wing  of  imagination.  During 
this  vifit  to  Florence  he  faw  and  converted  with  the  great 
Galileo,  that  memorable  vidtim  of  prieftley  ignorance  and 
fuperllition.  “ There  it  was,”  fays  Milton,  “ that  I found 
and  vifited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a prifoner  to  the 
Inquifition,  for  thinking  in  aftronomy  otherwife  than  the 
Francifcan  and  Dominican  licenfers  thought.”  On  his 
leaving  Florence,  our  traveller  proceeded  through  Sienna  to 
Rome,  and  then  vifited  Naples,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Manfo,  marquis  of  Villa.  At  Rome  he  was  in- 
troduced, by  Holftenius,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library,  to  the  attentions  of  cardinal  Barberini,  who  at  that 
time  poffeffed  the  whole  delegated  fovereiguty  of  Rome 
under  his  uncle,  Urban  VIII.  At  a great  mufical  enter- 
tainment which  the  cardinal  gave,  he  looked  for  our  tra- 
veller among  the  crowd  at  the  door,  and  brought  him, 
almoft  by  the  hand,  into  the  affembly.  It  is  fuppofed,  that 
it  was  at  this  concert  Milton  was  firft  (truck  with  the 
charms  and  the  inimitable  voice  of  Leonora  Baroni,  which 
had  been  made  the  general  theme  of  their  praife  by  the  con- 
temporary poets  of  Italy : and  (he  is  probably  the  perfon 
who  has  been  celebrated  by  Milton  in  her  own  language, 
and  who  was  the  objedt  of  his  love  in  his  Italian  fonnets. 

At  Naples  the  attentions  paid  to  Milton  were  of  the 
molt  flattering  nature  ; the  marquis  of  Villa  not  only  con- 
ducted him  through  the  viceroy’s  palace,  and  to  a fight  of 
all  that  was  worthy  to  be  (hewn  in  the  city,  but  honoured 


him  alfo  with  fome  familiar  and  very  friendly  vifits.  The 
imprudent  freedom,  with  which  Milton  had  difeovered  his 
fentiments  on  the  fubjedt  of  religion,  was  the  only  eircum- 
(tance  which  deprived  him  of  a (till  more  unreferved  inter- 
course with  this  elegant  and  accompli(hed  nobleman. 
Having  completed  his  intended  refidence  at  Naples,  he  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  the  execution  of  the  remaining 
part  of  his  plan  of  travel,  which  extended  to  Sicily  and 
Greece  ; but  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  bufinefs  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  England,  acquainting  him  with  the  dif- 
tradted  (late  of  his  country,  and  with  the  near  profpedt  of  a 
civil  war  ; he  determined  to  return.  “ As  I was  defirous,” 
he  fays,  “ to  pafs  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melancholy 
intelligence  from  England  of  the  civil  war  recalled  me  ; for 
I efteemed  it  dfthonourable  for  me  to  be  lingering  abroad, 
even  for  the  improvement  of  my  mind,  when  my  fellow- 
citizens  were  contending  for  their  liberty  at  home.”  He, 
however,  refolved  to  revifit  Rome,  where  he  remained  two 
months ; and  whenever  his  religion  was  attacked,  he  feru- 
pled  not  to  vindicate  its  principles  with  fpirit  and  ardour,, 
even  within  the  precindts  of  the  facerdotal  palace.  From 
Rome  he  went  to  Florence,  and  his  fecond  vifit  to  this 
city,  which  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends  made  a fpecies  of 
home  to  him,  was  of  equal  duration  with  his  firft.  When 
he  departed  from  Florence,  he  crofted  the  Apennines,  and 
travelled  through  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice.  He 
fpent  a month  in  viewing  the  curiofities  of  this  celebrated 
city,  and  then  purfued  his  returning  courfe  through  Verona 
and  Milan,  over  the  Alps,  and  by  lake  Lemanus  to  Ge- 
neva*  Here  he  contradted  an  acquaintance  with  two  learned 
divines,  John  Diodati  and  Frederic  Spanheim.  He  now  re- 
turned through  France  to  England,  having  been  abfent 
about  fifteen  months.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  civil 
commotions  of  his  country  haftening  to  a crifis,  and  as  he 
had  expreffed  impatience  to  be  prefent  on  the  theatre  of 
thefe  difputes,  it  has  been  thought  extraordinary  that  he 
did  not  inltantly  take  upon  himfelf  fome  adtive  part.  But 
his  taftes  and  habits  were  altogether  literary,  and  he  had 
been  long  pondering  upon  fome  fubjedt  of  Englifh  poetry- 
worthy of  his  genius,  and  capable  of  being  made  a paffport 
to  the  immortality  to  which  he  afpited.  For  the  prefent, 
therefore,  he  fixed  himfelf  in  the  metropolis,  undertook  the 
education  of  his  lifter’s  fons,  of  the  name  of  Philips. 
Shortly  after  he  was  applied  to  by  feveral  parents  to  admit 
their  children  to  the  benefit  of 'his  tuition,  to  which  he 
affented,  and  by  this  means  he  has  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
title  of  fchoul-malter,  which  his  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of 
human  happinefs  and  intelledtual  improvement,  who  em- 
ployed it  as  a term  of  reproach,  conceived  to  be  of  a na- 
ture to  degrade  him.  He  took  a houfe  in  a garden  in 
Alderfgate-ftreet,  and  opened  an  academy  for  board  and 
education.  Here,  in  his  little  circle  of  fcholars,  he  was  ufe- 
fully,  if  not  fplendidly,  engaged  and  he  could  not  perhaps 
conceive,  while  he  was  effentially  promoting  the  higheft  in- 
terelts  of  fome  of  his  fpecies,  that  he  was  degrading  himfelf 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  reft.  In  his  conduft  to  his  pupils, 
he  was  familiar  and  free  where  he  could  be  fo,  and  was  never 
rigid  but  by  compulfion.  His  form  of  inftru&ion  refpeded 
things  more  than  words,  and  attempted  to  communicate 
kisowledge  when  the  underftanding  was,  perhaps,  incapable 
of  receiving  more  than  the  key  which  opened  the  import- 
ant gate.  Inltead  of  the  common  claflics,  he  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  Icholars  fuch  Latin  and  Greek  authors  as  treated 
on  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  philofophy.  Thefe  were  ill 
calculated  to  render  learning  pleafant  to  beginners,  and 
from  the  imperfedt  (late  of  ancient  fcience,  fuch  a courfe 
was  as  likely  to  inculcate  error  as  truth.  He  performed  the 
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inftruftion  with  great  afiiduity,  and  let  the  ex- 
ample of  hard  ftudy  and  fpare  diet  to  his  pupils,  whom  he 
feems,  in  fome  refpefts,  to  have  difciplined  with  the  fe- 
verity  of  old  times. 

Milton  did  not  very  long  continue  inaftive  in  the  public 
caufe,  and  his  principles  made  it  no  matter  of  doubt  which 
fide  he  Ihould  efpoufe  in  the  contentions  of  his  country. 
Confcious  of  his  own  proper  drength,  and  fenfible  that  ge- 
nius armed  with  knowledge  was  a power  of  far  greater  and 
more  extenfive  efficiency  than  the  bodilv  force  of  any  indi- 
vidual, he  accordingly  decided  in  favour  of  the  pen  againd 
the  fword  ; and  Rationed  himfelf  in  the  clofet,  where  he 
was  himfelf  a holt,  rather  than  in  the  field,  where  every 
mufcular  private  man  would  have  been  his  fuperior.  In 
the  year  1641  he  publifhed  four  treatifes  relative  to  church 
government,  in  which  he  attacked  epilcopacy,  and  fupported 
the  caufe  of  the  Puritans.  Thefe  were  followed  by  another 
in  the  next  year,  relative  to  the  fame  controverfy,  and  he 
reckoned  among  his  antagonifts  fuch  men  as  bifliop  Hall 
and  archbifliop  Ufher.  His  father,  who  had  been  molelted 
in  his  refidence  by  the  king’s  troops,  came  to  live  with  him, 
and  fpent  his  latter  years,  in  tranquillity,  under  his  fon’s 
roof.  In  1643,  Milton  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Powell,  efq.,  a magiftrate  in  Oxfordfhire.  This  was  a very 
undatable  connection,  for  the  father-in-law  was  a zealous 
royalift,  and  the  daughter  had  been  accuftomed  to  the  jo- 
vial hofpitality  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  that  party. 
After  a month’s  experience  of  her  new  life,  the  lady  lighed 
for  the  gaieties  which  Hie  had  left,  and  obtaining  per- 
miffion,  by  the  earned  requeft  of  her  relations,  for  a fiiort 
abfence,  Che  revifited  her  native  place.  Here  (he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fummer,  nor  could  the  letters, 
meffages,  and  remondrances  of  her  hufband  bring  her  back. 
Incenfed  at  her  negleft  and  ill  treatment  of  him,  he  began 
to  coniider  her  conduft  as  a defertion  of  the  nuptial  con- 
trad,  and  refolved  to  punifh  it  by  repudiation.  He  foon 
found  arguments  to  judify  it  to  the  world,  and  publifhed, 
in  1644,  “ The  Doctrine  ar,d  Difcipline  of  Divorce,”  which 
was  followed  by  “ The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  con- 
cerning Divorce.”  By  thefe  writings  the  fury  of  the  Pref- 
byterian  clergy  was  inllantly  kindled,  and  they  procured  the 
author  to  be  fummoned  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  but 
that  body  did  not  choofe  to  enter  into  the  quedion,  and 
foon  difmifled  him.  The  Prefbyterians  were  now  left  with- 
out any  confolation  for  the  lofs  of  an  able  friend,  and  the 
excitement  of  a formidable  enemy.  Milton  now  was  irre- 
vocably alienated  from  their  caufe,  and  he  foon  fully  dif- 
covered  that  many  of  thefe  pretended  zealots  of  liberty 
fought  only  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  the  power  of 
impofing  upon  others  a yoke  which  they  had  themfelves 
ifoeen  unable  to  bear.  On  the  fubjeft  of  divorce  he  makes 
out  a drong  cafe,  and  appealed  to  the  whole  tenour  ef  the 
fcripture  ; the  laws  of  the  fird  Chriltian  emperors  ; the 
opinions  of  the  mod  eminent  among  the  early  reformers  ; 
and  endeavours  to  lhew  that  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  by 
the  inferences  of  the  molt  virtuous  and  enlightened  men, 
the  power  of  divorce  ought  not  to  be  rigidly  reftrifted  to 
thofe  caufes  which  render  the  nuptial  date  unfruitful,  or 
which  taint  it  with  fpurious  offspring.  Regarding  mutual 
fupporc  and  comfort  as  the  principal  objects  of  this  union, 
he  contends,  that  whatever  defrauds  it  of  thefe  ends  eflen- 
tially  vitiates  the  contraft,  ana  mud  neced'arily  judify  its 
sdi’lolution. 

Milton,  in  conformity  to  this  theory,  refolved  practically  to 
aft  upon  it,  and  began  to  pay  his  addrefies  to  a young  lady 
of  great  accomplifhments,  the  daughter  of  a Dr.  Davies. 
The  rumour  of  the  intended  alliance  ellefted  what  his  re- 


mondrances had  been  unable  to  do ; as  he  was  paying  a vifit 
to  a neighbour,  he  was  furprifed  with  the  fudden  appearance 
of  his  wife  from  another  room,  who  threw  herfelf  at  his 
feet  and  implored  forgivenefs.  After  a fhort  druggie  of 
refentment,  he  relented,  and  took  her  again  to  his  boiom. 
The  reconciliation  was  lading  and  fincere,  and  Milton  nobly 
fealed  it  by  opening  his  houfe  to  her  father  and  brothers, 
when  they  had  been  driven  from  home  by  the  triumph  of 
the  republican  arms.  He  was  now  obliged  to  take  a larger 
manfion,  and  removed  to  Barbican.  In  this  afylum  his 
wife’s  relations  continued,  till  the  quedion  refpefting  their 
property  was  adjufted  with  the  government,  and  till  a period 
fubfequent  to  the  death  of  Milton’s  father.  Under  the  pref- 
fure  of  thefe  domedic  embarraffments,  and  of  the  public 
intered,  the  intelleft  of  our  author,  obedient  to  a heart 
actuated  by  the  pured  benevolence,  was  bufy  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  In  the  year  1 644,  he  im- 
parted to  the  world  his  ideas  on  the  fubjeft  of  ed-’cation, 
and  defended,  with  a power  which  has  never  been  exceeded, 
that  guardian  of  liberty  and  truth,  the  freedom  of  the  prefs. 

His  “Tractate  on  Education,”  addreded  to  Mr.  Hartlib, 
the  friend  of  fir  William  Petty,  contains  his  thoughts  on 
that  important  fubjeft.  From  this  it  appears,  he  conceived 
it  po'ffible  to  initiate  the  young  dudent  into  fcience  and  lan- 
guage by  the  fame  procefs,  and  to  make  an  acquaintance 
with  things  the  immediate  refult  of  an  acquaintance  with 
werds.  Between  the  years  of  twelve  and  twenty-one,  the 
pupil  is  to  be  led  through  various  languages  from  grammar 
to  ethics,  logic,  rhetoric,  politics,  law,  theology,  criticifm, 
and  the  practice  of  compofition.  Geography  was  to  exhibit 
to  him  the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  the  principles  of  agro- 
nomy were  to  unfold  to  him  the  heavens;  natural  philofophy, 
comprehending  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  was  to  make  him 
converfant  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  with  the 
wonders  of  his  own  frame ; the  mathematics  were  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  fciences  of  architefture,  engineering  or 
gunnery,  fortification,  and  navigation.  With  this  kind  of 
education,  Milton’s  pupil  was  to  be  accomplilbed,  and  fic 
for  any  duty  to  which  his  country  might  fummon  him,  ia 
the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar,  in  the  fenate  or  the  field.  During 
the  courfe  of  thefe  dudies,  the  body  of  the  dudent  was  to 
receive  its  due  fhare  of  cultivation,  to  be  maintained  in  health 
by  temperance,  and  to  be  invigorated  by  exertion.  This 
lit  tic  piece  is  written  in  an  eafier  and  purer  ftyle  than  the 
preceding  works  of  its  author ; but  in  every  fpecies  of 
merit  it  mult  yield  to  another  compofition,  produced  nearly 
at  the  fame  time,  by  the  fame  pen,  and  addreded  to  the  par- 
liament, with  the  title  of  “ Areopagitica,  or  a fpeech  for 
the  liberty  of  unlicenfed  printing.”  The  Prefbyterians,  on 
their  riling  into  power,  forgot  the  principles  which  they  had 
profefied  in  their  adverfity  ; and,  declaring  againd  unlimited 
toleration,  difeovered  by  ‘heir  readinefs  to  violate  the  rights 
of  others,  that  their  tendernefs  was  only  for  their  own. 
Againd  thefe  apodates  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  Milton  ad- 
vanced as  the  champion  of  free  difenffion  ; and  the  edeft  of 
his  zeal  in  this  indance,  for  the  interods  of  genuine  liberty, 
has  received  the  unanimous  acclamation  of  the  world. 
Though  his  controverfial,  and  other  engagements,  had  for 
fome  time  fufpended  the  exerfion  of  his  poetical  talents, 
yet  he  did  not  differ  nit  character  as  a poet  to  fink  into  obli- 
vion, and  in  1643,  he  publifhed  his  juvenile  poems  in  Latin 
and  English.  In  1646,  Milton’s  wife  produced  her  firft 
child,  and  in  the  following  year,  in  which  his  father  died, 
the  Powells  returned  to  their  own  manfion  and  his  houle 
was  refigned  once  more  to  literature.  In  this  houfe,  in 
which  his  fecond  daughter  Mary  was  born,  he  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  but  exchanged  it  for  one  of  fmaller  dimeiinons 
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in  High  Holborn.  His  next  removal  was  occafioned  by  his 
acceptance  of  rhe  office  of  Latin  fe  retarv,  which  rendered 
a fituation  nearer  'o  Whitehall  an  object  of  convenience 
Milton’s  principles  of  the  origm  and  end  of  government, 
carried  him  to  a full  approbation  of  the  trial  and  execution 
of  the  king,  which  was  the  final  cataftrophe  of  the  civil 
wars ; and  in  order  to  concilia'e  the  minds  of  the  people, 
which  were  agitated  by  the  outcries,  as  well  of  the  Prefby- 
terians  as  the  loyalists  againft  that  aft,  he  publifhed  early 
in  1649,  a work,  entitled  “ The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Ma- 
gillrates,”  proving  that  it  is  lawful,  and  that  it  hath  been  fo 
held  through  all  ages,  f r any  who  have  the  power,  to  call 
to  account  a tyrant  or  wicked  king,  and,  after  due  convic- 
tion, to  depofe  and  put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  raa- 
giArate  have  neglefted  or  denied  to  do  it.  He  Lon  after 
attempted  to  fupport  the  new  order  of  tilings,  by  a pamphlet 
animadverting  upon  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch  Pi  efbyterians, 
fettled  at  Belfalt,  from  the  parliament.  With  the  view  of 
preferving  'he  republican  lpirit  of  the  nation,  he  alio  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  compofing  “ A Hiftory  of  England”  from 
the  earlielt  periods,  of  which  he  wrote  fix  books,  but  left 
the  work  unfinifhed.  His  progrefs  was  flopped  by  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Latin  fecretary  hip  to  the  council  of  ltate. 
Scarcely  was  Milton  feated  in  his  new  office,  wheq  he  was 
fummoned  by  the  government  to  the  difcharge  of  a duty, 
well  adapted  to  the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  one  of  con- 
fiderable  importance;  it  was  to  write  an  anfwer  to  the 
famous  royal  work,  as  it  was  then  fuppofed  to  be,  entitled 
“ Icon  Bafilike,”  or  the  portraiture  of  his  facred  majelty 
in  his  folitudes  and  fufferings.  Milton  chofe  for  the  title  of 
his  work  “ Iconoclalles,”  or  Image-breaker:  this  piece, 
fays  his  biographer,  Dr.  Symmons,  “ may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  molt  perfeft  and  powerful  of  Milton’s  controver- 
iial  compofitions.  Preffing  clofely  on  its  antagoniil,  and 
tracing  him  ftep  by  Itep,  it  either  expofes  the  fallacy  of  his 
reafoning,  or  the  falfehood  of  his  affertions,  or  the  hollovv- 
nefs  of  his  profeffions,  or  the  convenient  fpecioufnefs  of  his 
devotion.  In  argument,  and  in  Ityle  compreffed  and  ener- 
getic, perfpicuous  and  neat,  it  difeovers  a quicknefs  which 
never  mifTes  an  advantage,  and  a keennefs  of  remark  which 
carries  an  irreiiftible  edge.”  This  work  was  firft  printed  in 
1649,  and  a fecond  edition  of  it  appeared  in  the  following 
year;  it  was  publilhed  again  in  London  in  1652,  in  a 
French  tranflation,  and  was  anfwered  in  1651,  in  a work, 
entitled  “ lcon-aclaflos,”  or  the  Image  unbroken,  and  alfo 
forty  years  afterwards  in  another  piece,  called  “ VindiciaeCa- 
rolinse.”  We  have  in  the  article  Gauden  (hewn  that  the 
“ Icon-Bafilike”  was  written  by  that  prelate,  and  not  by 
king  Charles,  to  whom  it  was  generally  imputed.  This  has 
been  fatisfaftorily  proved  by  the  affertions  of  the  two  fons 
ot  the  king,  viz..  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  ; bv  letters  of 
the  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  and  Dr  Gauden  himfelf;  and  by 
the  foecifie  depoiitions  of  the  doftor’s  friend  Dr.  Walker, 
and  of  his  widow.  Doubts  of  the  real  author  of  the  “ Icon 
Bafilike”  were  entertained  almoft  immediately  upon  its  pub- 
lication by  Milton,  and  by  other  perfons.  Milton  probably 
had  110  doubt  whatever  of  its  fpurioufnefs,  but  was  without 
any  fpecific  evidence  to  brin^  home  the  charge,  he  therefore 
anfwered  the  book,  and  its  arguments,  wnhout  regard  to  the 
writer,  for  he  exprefsly  fays,  “ But  ihe  matter,  here  con- 
fiderable,  is  not  whether  the  king,  or  his  houjhold  rhetorician , 
have  made  a pithy  declamation  againlt  tumults,  but  firft, 
whether  there  were  tumults  or  not,  &c.”  It  was  alfo,  in 
the  year  1649,  attacked  as  the  work  of  a clergyman  who 
was  looking  to  preferment  as  a reward,  in  an  able  piece, 
entit  ed  “ Icon-alethine,”  or  the  true  image.  To  this  work 
is  prefixed  a frontilpiece,  in  which,  ona-curtain  being  drawn 


afide,  is  difeovered  a dignitary  of  the  church  of  England 
in  his  full  canonical  drefs,  and  beneath  are  inferibed  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

“ The  curtain’s  drawn;  all  may  perceive  the  plot, 

And  him,  who  truly  the  bl.ck  babe  begot. 

Whofe  fable  mantle  makes  me  bold  to  lay, 

A Phaeton  Sol’s  chariot  ruled  that  day. 

Prefumptuous  prieft  ! to  (kip  into  the  throne  ; 

And  make  the  king,  his  baftard  iffue  own ! 

The  author  therefore  hath  conceived  it  meet. 

The  doftor  (hould  do  penance  in  this  (heei.” 

On  the  appointment  of  Milton  to  the  office  of  Latin 
fecrerary,  he  removed  to  a Edging  at  Charing  Crols,  and 
afterwards  to  apartments  in  Scotland  Yard.  Here  his  wife 
prefented  him  with  a third  child,  a fon,  who  died  in  his  in- 
fancy. In  1652  he  changed  his  refidence  to  Petty  France, 
which  he  occupied  for  eight  years,  till  the  crifis  of  the  reflo- 
ration,  a handfome  houfe  opening  into  St  James’s  park. 

Scarcely  had  Milton  finifhed  -his  reply  to  the  “ Icon  Bafi- 
like,” than  he  was  called  upon  to  juftify  the  principles  of  the 
commonwealth  in  England,  in  oppoiition  to  Salmafuts,  an 
honorary  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Levden,  who  had  been 
hired  by  Charles  II.  to  write  a work  in  favour  of  the  royal 
caufe,  which  he  entitled  “ Defenfio  Regia.”  Salmafius 
was,  by  much,  a more  powerful  antagonift  than  Dr.  Gauden, 
and  the  conteft  was  to  be  decided  in  a more  ample  field,  than 
that  in  which  Milton  had  engaged  with  the  “ Icon  Bafilike.” 
The  powers  of  his  mind  were  now  to  be  exhibited  to  Europe, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  the  civilized  and  Chriltian  commu- 
nity was  to  witnefs  his  triumph  or  defeat.  In  1651,  he 
performed  the  talk  allotted  him  in  a work  under  the  title  of 
“ Defenfio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  in  this  he  exercifed  all 
the  powers  of  Latin  rhetoric,  as  well  to  juftify  the  repub- 
lican party,  as  to  confound  and  vilify  the  celebrated  fcholar 
againft  whom  he  took  up  his  pen.  By  this,  notwithitanding 
the  party  virulence,  with  which,  by  the  cuftom  of  the  times, 
it  was  debafed,  fie  acquired  a high  reputation  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  was  vifited  on  the  occafion  by  all  the 
foreign  ambaffadors  then  iu  London,  was  complin. ented  by 
feveral  eminent  fcholars  on  the  continent,  and  received,  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  labours,  a thoufand  pounds  from  the 
Englifh  government.  His  book  was  generally  read  by  lite- 
rary enquirers  of  all  parties,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
work  of  Salmafius  was  condemned  and  fuppreffed  by  the 
dates  of  Holland.  One  fource  of  triumph  arofe  to  MiLton’s 
enemies;  in  confequence  of  'his  controverfy,  his  interffe  ap- 
plication to  fludy  deprived  him  of  that  fight,  which  had  been 
for  fome  years  declining.  His  phyficians  had  warned  him, 
that  the  exertion  necefiary  to  accomplilh  fuch  a work  would 
probably  induce  total  blindnefs,  but  his  attachment  to  the 
public  caufe  of  his  country  and  the  world,  made  him  readily 
fubmit  to  any  privations  which  were  merely  perfonal,  fo 
that  he  might  render  that  fervice  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  required. 

That  fuch  were  his  motives,  we  have  his  own  declarations, 
in  a fine  fonnet  addreffed  to  his  friend  Cyriac  Skinner,  which 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  tranferibing. 

“ Cyriac,  this  three  years  day,  thefeeyes,  theugh  clear 
T.o  outward  view,  of  blemifh  or  of  fpot. 

Bereft  of  light,  their  feeing  have  forgot; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  fight  appear 
Of  fun,  or  moon,  or  ftar  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man  or  woman  ; — yet  I argue  not 
Againft  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ; but  iiili  bear  up  and  iteer 
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Right  onward  What  fupports  me,  doft  thou  afk  ? 

The  confcience,  friend,  to  have  loft  them  overplied 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  talk, 

Gf  which  all  Europe  rings  from  fide  to  fide : 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world’s  vain  malic. 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I no  better  guide.” 

And  in  plain  profe  he  fays,  in  his  “ Second  Defence,” 

“ When  the  talk  of  replying  to  the  defence  of  the  king  was 
committed  to  me,  at  a time  when  I had  to  contend  with  ill- 
health,  and  when  one  of  my  eyes  being  nearly  loft,  my 
phyficians  clearly  predicted,  that  if  I undertook  the  labo- 
rious work,  I Ihould  foon  be  deprived  of  both  ; undeterred 
by  the  warning,  I feemed  to  hear  a voice,  not  of  aphylician, 
but  of  fome  internal  and  more  divine  monitor  ; and  conceiv- 
ing that  by  fome  fatal  decree,  the  alternative  of  two  lots 
was  propoled  to  me,  that  I mull  either  lofe  my  fight,  or 
mull  defert  a high  duty,  the  two  deftinies  occurred  to  me, 
which  the  fon  of  Thetis  reports  to  have  been  fubmitted  to 
him  by  his  mother,  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Refledling, 
therefore,  with  myfelf,  that  many  had  purchafed  lefs  good 
with  greater  evil,  and  had  even  paid  life  as  the  price  of  glory, 
while  to  me  the  greater  good  was  offered  at  the  expence  of 
the  lefs  evil,  as  merely  by  incurring  blindnefs,  I might 
fatisfy  the  moll  honourable  demand  of  duty  ; which,  intrin- 
ffcaliy  of  more  worth  even  than  glory  itfelf,  ought  to  be 
the  firft  and  deareft  objeffi  of  every  man’s  regard  ; I deter- 
mined to  dedicate  the  fhort  enjoyment  of  my  eye  fight,  with 
as  much  effeft  as  I could  to  the  public  advantage.” 

Among  the  attentions  paid  to  Milton  at  this  time,  he  was 
particularly  pleafed  with  thofe  of  Leonard  Philarus,  a learned 
Athenian,  who  had  attained  to  high  rank  in  Italy,  and  was 
now  employed  by  the  duke  of  Parma  on  an  embalfy  to  the 
court  of  Paris.  Struck  with  the  ability  and  fpirit  of  Milton’s 
compofition,  this  illultrious  Greek  fenthimhis  portrait,  with 
a letter  of  panegyric  to  the  defender  of  the  Englifh  common- 
wealth. On  a vifit  which  Philarus  foon  afterwards  made  to 
England,  he  waited  upon  Milton,  then  reduced  to  a ftate  of 
total  blindnefs,  and  mutual  friendship  was  the  confequence 
of  their  perfonal  intimacy.  When  Philarus  returned  to  Paris, 
he  was  led,  by  the  celebrity  of  Thevenot,  the  phyfician,  par- 
ticularly renowned  at  that  time  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
difeafes  of  the  eye,  to  communicate  a hope  to  Milton  of  the 
recovery  of  his  fight.  The  letters  in  which  our  author  ac- 
knowledges the  kindnefs  of  his  friend  on  this  and  other  oc- 
cafions  are  preferved  in  Dr.  Symmons’  life  of  him. 

His  intellectual  powers,  however,  fuffered  no  diminution 
from  this  abridgment  of  the  fenfitive  faculties,  and  he  pur- 
fued,  without  intermiffion,  both  his  official  and  controverfial 
employments.  In  1652  a book  was  publifhedat  the  Hague, 
entitled  “ Regii  fanguinis  clamor  ad  ccelum  adverfus  parri- 
cidas  Anglicanos the  author  was  Peter  Moulin  the  younger. 
Milton  replied  to  it  in  his  “ Second  Defence,”  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  which  was  entitled  “ Defenlio 
fecunda  pro  Populo  Anglicano.”  In  this  was  a high  pane- 
gyric upon  Cromwell,  who  had  now  aflumed . the  fupreme 
power  with  the  title  of  Protestor.  “ Milton’s  fubfervience 
and  attachment  to  this  ufurper,”  fays  one  of  his  biographers, 
“ is  the  part  of  his  conduCf  which  it  is  the  moft  difficult  to 
juftify.  When  the  w'ifeft  and  moft  confcientious  of  the  re- 
publicans had  become  fenfible  of  his  arts,  and  had  openly  op- 
pofed  his  ambitious  projefts,  it  might  have  been  expedled 
that  the  mind  of  Milton  would  neither  have  been  blinded  by 
his  hypocrify,  cor  overawed  by  his  power.  If  the  general 
tenour  of  his  charadler  will  exonerate  him  from  the  fufpicion 
of  interefted  motives  on  this  occafion,  it  mull  be  fuppofed 
that  he  was  dazzled  with  the  greatnefs  cf  Cromwell’s  actions, 


and  was  convinced  that  his  fuperiority  alone  could  allay  that 
contention  of  parties  which  threatened  ruin  to  the  caufe  that 
had  proved  victorious  in  the  field.  Milton,  befides,  was  a 
zealous  friend  to  religious  liberty,  for  which  he  faw  no  re- 
fuge from  the  intolerance  of  the  Prelbyterians,  except  in  the 
moderation  of  the  proteClor.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  very 
paflage  in  which  he  addrefles  Cromwell  with  the  loftieft  en- 
comium, contains  a free  and  noble  exhortation,  that  he  fhould 
refpeft  that  public  liberty,  of  which  he  confiders  him  as  the 
guardian.” 

Milton’s  office  as  Latin  fecretary,  chiefly  regarded  tranf- 
aftions  with  foreign  nations,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that 
Cromwell  was  meritorioufly  attentive  to  the  honour  and  in- 
tereft  of  his  own.  In  1652  he  loft  his  wife,  and  his  blind- 
nefs, in  a fhort  time,  induced  him  to  marry  again.  HisTe- 
cend  wife  was  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  captain  Wood- 
cock of  Hackney,  who,  unfortunately  for  him,  died  within 
a year  in  child-bed,  greatly  regretted  by  her  hufband,  who 
has  confecrated  her  memory  by  a beautiful  fonnet,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  refult  of  a dream,  immediately  after  her  deceafe,  in 
which  are  the  following  lines : 

Methought  I faw  my  late  efpoufed  faint, 
****** 
****** 

Came,  veiled  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  : 

Her  face  was  veiled,  yet  to  my  fancied  fight 

Love,  fweetnefs,  goodnefs  in  her  perfon  fhined 
So  clear,  as  in  r.o  face  with  more  delight. 

But  Oh  ! as  to  embrace  me  ffie  inclined, 

I waked  ; — ffie  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night. 

Employment  was  his  refource  againft:  the  gloom  of  his 
condition  ; and  after  he  had  concluded  his  controverfial  war- 
fare, he  took  up  his  fufpended  “ Hiftory  of  England,” 
which  he  carried  on  to  the  conqucft  : he  alfo  collected  ma- 
terials for  a Latin  Thefaurus,  intended  as  an  improvement 
upon  that  of  R.  Stephanus. 

In  the  bufmefs  of  his  office  he  had  coadjutors  ; but  the 
moft  important  matters  were  Hill  committed  to  him,  and 
from  his  pen  proceeded  a Latin  memorial  of  great  flrengtlt 
and  elegance,  Hating  the  reafons  for  the  war  which  the  pro- 
testor declared  againft  Spain.  A remonftrance  which  he 
drew  up  concerning  the  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants  in 
Savoy,  ftrongly  exprefled  his  detellation  of  religious  ty- 
ranny. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when  the  fluctuations  of 
government  threatened  general  anarchy,  he  was  induced  to 
give  his  advice  on  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  topics  in  fome  fmall 
publications,  one  of  which  was  entitled  “ A Ready  and  Eafy 
Way  to  eftablilh  a Free  Commonwealth,  and  the  Excellence 
thereof,  compared  with  the  Inconveniences  and  Dangers  of 
re-admitting  Kingffiip.”  This,  as  its  title  imports,  was  in- 
tended rather  to  expofe  the  evils  necelfarily  conlequent  to  the 
nation’s  relapfe  into  its  old  vaflalage  under  kings,  and  to  de- 
monftrate  the  preference  of  a republican  to  a monarchical  go- 
vernment, than  to  propofe  any  juft  model  of  a popular  con- 
llitution.  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  another,  entitled 
“ Brief  Delineations,  & c.”  he  (hews  that  he  was  fearful  of 
an  unqualified  appeal  to  the  people,  and  deems  them  inca- 
pable of  determining  with  wildom  for  their  own  interefts. 
It  was,  however,  in  vain  to  contend  by  pamphlets  againft 
the  national  inclination.  The  king  returned  in  triumph,  and 
Milton  was  difcharged  from  his  office,  and  for  a time  lay 
concealed  in  the  houfe  of  a friend  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Clofe,  near  Smithfield.  Here  his  privacy  from  the  world 
was  perfeft,  till  after  the  paffing  cf  the  ad  of  oblivion,  in 
the  exceptions  of  which  he  was  not  comprehended,  afcer- 
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tained  his  fafety,  and  re -inflated  him  in  fociety.  To  whom 
he  was  indebted,  in  this  emergency,  for  his  prefervation,  is 
not  known  with  certainty  ; but  it  feems  probable  that  his 
life  was  favea  principally  by  the  earnell  and  grateful  inter- 
pofition  of  fir  Wiiliam  D’Avenant,  who  had  himfelf  been 
formerly  preferved  by  the  mediation  of  Milton,  when  or- 
dered by  parliament,  in  1651,  to  trial,  before  the  high  court 
of  juftice.  (See  Davenant,  William.)  Milton’s  name 
firft  occurs  in  the  proceedings  of  the  new  government,  in  an 
addrefs  from  the  houfe  of  commons  to  his  majefty,  that  he 
would  iffue  his  proclamation  to  call  in  Milton’s  “ Defences  of 
the  People,”  and  “ Iconoclaftes,”  together  with  a book  of 
Goodwyn’s,  and  caufe  them  to  be  burnt  by  the  . common 
hangman,  and  alfo  that  the  authors  fhould  be  profecuted  by 
the  attorney-general.  The  books  were  accordingly  burnt, 
but  the  authors  were  returned  as  having  abfeonded. 

Now,  reduced  in  his  circumftances,  and  under  the  dif- 
countenance  of  power,  Milton  removed  to  a private  habita- 
tion, near  his  former  refidence  in  the  city.  But  fcarcely  had 
he  left  his  concealment  when  he  was  taken  into  cuftody,  by 
an  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  from  which  he  was  dif- 
mifled  by  paying  his  fees.  In  1 662,  he  was  refiding  in  Jewin- 
ftreet,  and  from  this  he  removed  to  a fmall  houfe  in  the  Ar- 
tillery-Walk, adjoining  Bunhill  Fields,  where  he  continued 
during  the  remaining  part  of  his  life. 

While  living  in  Jewin-ftreet,  he  married  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Minfhull,  the  daughter  of  a gentleman  of  Chelhire. 
He  was  now  to  refume  that  poetical  character  which,  for 
many  years,  had  been  funk  in  that  of  the  controverfialift  and 
politician.  Undillurbed  by  contentions  and  temporary  topics, 
his  powerful  mind  was  left  in  repofe,  to  meditate  upon  the 
great  ideas  which  had  indiltinCtly  rifen  to  its  view,  and  the 
refult  of  its  energies  was  the  “ Paradife  Loll.”  Much  dif- 
cufiion  has  taken  place  concerning  the  original  conception  of 
this  grand  performance,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  traced. 
It  is  certain  that  at  the  time  when  he  firil  formed  the  refo- 
lution  of  writing  an  epic  poem,  which  was  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, he  thought  of  fome  fubjeCtin  the  heroic  times  of  Eng- 
lifh  hillory  ; but  the  religious  turn  of  his  mind,  and  his  affi- 
duous  lhidy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  produced  a final 
preference  of  a ftory  derived  from  the  Old  Teftament.  He 
compofed  in  blank  verfe,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  he  could  pour  forth  the  (trains  that  rufhed  into  his 
mind  with  the  force  and  rapidity  of  infpiration.  His  ne- 
phew Philips  had  the  perufal  of  it,  from  the  very  beginning, 
in  parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verfes  at  a time,  which, 
being  written  by  any  perfon  that  was  near  at  hand,  probably 
wanted  correction  as  to  the  orthography  and  pointing.  This 
gentleman  fays,  upon  the  authority  of  Milton,  that  his  vein 
never  happily  flowed  but  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the 
vernal,  and  that  whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times  was 
never  to  his  fatisfaCtion.  The  exaCt  time  occupied  in  the 
compofitio'i  of  the  Paradife  Loft  is  not  known  ; it  was 
finifhed  in  16 65,  when  Milton,  to  avoid  the  contagion  of  the 
plague,  through  the  kindnels  of  his  friend  Elwood,  a quaker, 
made  a retreat  to  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamfhire.  It  was 
firft  printed  in  1667,  in  ten  books,  and  he  received  from  the 
bookfeller  five  pounds  for  the  copyright,  with  a contingency 
of  ten  more,  depending  on  the  fale  of  two  other  editions,  and 
which  he  lived  to  receive.  Thefe  fifteen  pounds,  however, 
purchafed  only  the  bookfeller’6  right  to  the  feveral  editions 
for  which  they  were  paid,  as  Milton’s  widow  fold  the  irre- 
vertible  copyright  of  the  work  which  had  been  bequeated 
to  her,  for  eight  pounds,  to  the  fame  bookfeller,  Samuel 
Simmons,  who,  almoft  immediately,  difpofed  of  what  was 
thus  wholly  transferred  to  him,  for  twenty-five  pounds  to 
Aylmer,  another  bookfeller,  from  whom  it  palled,  at  a con- 
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fiderable  advance,  to  Jacob  Tonfon.  Much  has  been  faid  of 
the  deplorably  low  price  advanced  for  this  immortal  work, 
“ but,”  fays  Dr.  Symmons,  “ if  we  would  regard  ourfelves 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and  immerfed 
in  all  the  party  violence  of  that  miferable  period,  we  fhould 
rather  be  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  venturous  liberality  of  the 
bookfeller,  who  would  give  even  this  fmall  confideration  for 
the  poem  of  a man  living  under  the  heavieft  frown  of  the 
times,  in  whom  the  poet  had  long  been  forgotton  in  the  po- 
lemic, and  who  now  tendered  an  experiment  in  verfe,  of  which 
it  was  impoffible  that  the  purchafer  fhould  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  value,  or  fhould  not  be  fufpicious  of  the  danger. 
It  is  certain  that  the  world  was,  at  that  period,  incapable  of 
doing  it  juftice,  and  it  was  long  before  it  took  a fecure  place 
among  thofe  productions  which  continually  rife  in  eftima- 
tion,  and  are  unlimited  by  time  or  place.  Milton,  confcious 
of  its  merits,  anticipated  his  final  fuccefs,  and  was,  in  that 
expectation,  fupported  amidft  temporary  difeouragements.” 
The  thirteenth  edition  was  printed,  with  a life  by  the  au- 
thor, in  1727,  by  Elifha  Fenton,  who  was  a fcholar,  a poet, 
and  a man  of  worth,  though  not  without  his  failings.  See 
Fenton. 

In  1671  Milton  publilhed  his  “Paradife  Regained,”  writ- 
ten upon  the  fuggeftion  of  his  friend  Elwood,  who,  on  hav- 
ing read  the  Paradife  Loft  in  manufeript,  and  being  afked 
by  the  author  how  he  liked  it,  anfwered,  in  his  quaint  way, 
“ Thou  haft  faid  much  here  on  Paradife  Loft  ; but  what 
haft  thou  to  fay  of  Paradife  Found  When  the  latter 
poem  was  finifhed,  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Elwood, 
faying,  in  a pleafant  tone,  “ this  is  owing  to  you,  for  you 
put  it  into  my  head  by  the  queftion  you  put  to  me  at 
Chalfont.”  This  was  probably  regarded  by  the  author  as 
the  theological  completion  of  the  plan  commenced  in  Para- 
dife Loft,  and  he  viewed  it  with  the  partial  fondnefs  of  an 
aged  parent  for  his  lateft  offspring.  But  in  point  of  gran- 
deur and  invention  its  inferiority  is  extremely  apparent,  yet 
modern  criticifm  has  pronounced  it  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  the  genius  of  Milton,  allowance  being  made  for  the  nar- 
row compafs  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  his  particular  purpofe  in 
writing  it. 

At  the  fame  time  that  this  was  publifhed,  appeared  his 
tragedy  of  “ Sampfon  Agoniftes,”  compofed  upon  the  an- 
cient model,  and  never  intended  for  the  ftage.  It  cannot 
be  faid  to  entitle  the  author  to  a place  among  thofe  dra- 
matic writers  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  talent 
of  moving  the  pafiions,  or  of  delineating  the  charaCler  ; but 
its  moral  and  deferiptive  beauties  are  not  inconfiderable. 
The  impreflion  made  on  the  author's  mind  by  the  fuffering* 
of  his  party,  and  by  his  own  deprefied  ftate,  may  be  dif- 
tinCtly  traced  in  fome  of  its  pathetic  and  animated  (trains, 
fuch  as  in  thofe  that  follow : 

“ God  of  our  fathers  ! what  is  man  ! 

That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  fo  various 
Or,  might  I fay,  contrarious, 

Temper’d  thy  providence  through  his  fhort  courfe 
Not  evenly,  as  thou  ruleft 
The  angelic  orders,  and  inferior  creatures  mute, 
Irrational  and  brute. 

Nor  do  I name  of  men  the  common  rout. 

That  wand’ring  loofe  about 

Grow  up  and  perifh,  as  a fummer  fly. 

Heads  without  name,  no  more  remembered  ; 

But  fuch  as  thou  haft  folemniy  elected. 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorned, 

To  fome  great  work,  thy  glory, 

And  people’s  fafety,  which  in  part  they  effeCt  : 
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Yet  towards  thefe,  thus  dignified,  thou  oft 
Amidft  their  height  of  noon, 

Chang’d  thy  countenance  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard 
Of  highed  favours  pad 

From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  fervice. 

Not  only  dod  thou  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obfcured,  which  were  a fair  difmiffion, 
Butthrow’ft  them  lower  than  thoudiddexalt  them  high.” 

With  the  Sampfon  Agonides  Milton’s  poetical  account 
elofes  ; but  writing  was  become  fo  much  a habit  with  him, 
that  he  was  continually  making  additions  to  his  works  in 
profe.  In  1672  he  publilhed  “ A Sydem  of  Logic,  after  the 
Manner  of  Ramus  and  in  the  following  year  he  ventured 
again  in  the  field  of  polemics,  with  “ A Treatife  of  true 
Religion,  See.  and  the  bell  Means  to  prevent  the  Growth  of 
Popery.”  The  latter  was  become  the  dread  of  the  nation, 
and  Milton  was  among  the  mod  zealous  of  its  opponents. 
The  principle  of  toleration  which  he  lays  down  is  agree- 
ment in  the  fufficiency  of  the  feriptures  ; and  he  denies  it 
to  the  Papids,  becaufe  they  appeal  to  another  authority. 
So  imperfed  was  Milton’s  notion  of  religious  liberty  : it 
is,  however,  to  his  credit,  that  even  in  this  he  was  contending 
with  popery,  avowedly  patronized  by  the  duke  of  York, 
and  fecretly  countenanced  by  the  king.  “ The  danger,” 
fays  his  biographer,  “ which  at  this  indant  awakened  the 
fears  of  Milton,  became  not  long  afterward  fo  palpable  and 
Jtriking  as  to  excite  the  nation,  united  in  one  great  effort  for 
its  fafety,  to  depofe  the  Catholic  bigot  who  occupied  and 
abufed  the  throne.” 

In  the  fame  year  Milton  publifhed  a fecond  edition  of  his 
youthful  poems,  with  his  “ T radiate  on  Education,”  in  one 
volume,  in  which  he  included  fome  pieces  not  comprehended 
in  the  edition  of  1645.  1°  i(574  lle  £ave  world  his 

familiar  letters  and  fome  college  exercifes,  the  former  with 
the  title  of  “ Epidolarum  Familiarum  Liber  unus,’’  and 
the  latter  with  that  of  “ Proluliones  qutedam  oratorio:  in 
Collegio  Chrilti  habitat.”  The  next  exercife  of  his  pen, 
■was  it  is  faid,  to  tranflate  into  Englilh  the  declaration  of 
the  Poles,  on  their  elevating  John  Sobielki  to  their  elective 
throne,  but  Dr.  Symmons  is  doubtful  of  the  fa£t  ; thinking 
it  much  more  certain  that  in  fome  pare  of  the  fame  year  he 
wrote  “A  brief  Hidory  of  Mufeovy,”  which  was  publifhed 
at  a period  of  about  eight  years  after  his  death.  With  this 
work  terminated  his  literary  labours  ; for  the  gout,  which 
had  for  many  years  affli&ed  him,  was  now  appointed  to  ter- 
minate his  valuable  life.  He  funk  tranquilly  under  an 
exhaudion  of  the  vital  powers  on  the  eighth  of  November, 
1674,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  (ixty-fixth  year. 
His  remains  were  carried  from  his  houfe  in  Bunhill  Fields  to 
the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  with  a numerous  and 
fpiendid  attendance,  and  depofited  in  the  chancel  near  thofe 
of  his  father.  No  monument  marked  the  tomb  of  this 
great  man,  but  one  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Weftmin- 
iter  Abbey,  in  1737,  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Benfon,  one  of 
the  auditors  of  the  impred.  His  bud  has  fince  been  placed 
in  the  church  where  he  was  interred,  by  the  late  Samuel 
Whitbread,  efq. 

In  the  July  preceding  his  death,  Milton  had  requeded  the 
attendance  of  his  brother  Chriltopher,  and  in  his  prefence 
made  a difpofition  of  his  property  by  a formal  declaration 
of  his  will.  This  mode  of  tedament,  which  is  called  nun- 
cupative , was  fet  afide,  on  a fuit  indituted  by  his  daughters. 
By  this  nuncupative  will  he  had  given  all  his  property  to 
his  widow,  afiigning  nothing  to  his  daughters,  but  their 
mother's  portion,  which  had  not  yet  been  paid.  On  this 
account,  and  from  exacting  from  his  children  fome  irkfome 


fervices,  fuch  as  reading  to  him  in  languages  which  they  did 
not  underdand,  which  were  neceffities  refulting  from  his 
blindnefs  and  his  indigence,  he  has  been  branded  as  an  unkind 
father.  But  the  nuncupative  will,  difeovered  fome  years 
fince,  fhews  him  to  have  been  amiable,  and  injured  in  that 
private  feene,  in  which  alone  he  has  generally  been  confi- 
ilered  as  liable  to  cenfure,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  not  entitled 
to  affedlion.  I11  this  will,  publilhed  by  Mr.  Warton,  and 
in  the  papers  connedled  with  it,  we  find  the  venerable  pa- 
rent complaining  of  “ unkind  children,”  a3  he  calls  them, 
for  leaving  and  negledling  him  becaufe  he  was  blind,  and  we 
fee  him  compelled,  by  their  injurious  condudl,  to  appeal 
again  d them  even  to  his  fervants.  By  the  depofition  of  one 
of  thofe  fervants,  it  is  certain,  that  his  complaints  were  not 
extorted  by  (light  wrongs,  or  uttered  by  capricious  paffion 
on  trivial  provocations  : that  his  children,  with  the  exception 
of  the  younged,  would  occafionally  fell  his  books  to  the 
dunghiil  women,  as  the  witnefs  calls  them.  That  thefe 
daughters  were  capable  of  combining  with  the  maid-fervant, 
and  of  advifiug  her  to  cheat  her  mader,  and  their  father, 
in  her  marketings ; and  that  one  of  them,  Mary,  on  being 
told  that  her  father  was  married,  replied,  “ that  was  no 
news ; but  if  (he  could  hear  of  his  death  that  would  be 
fomething.” 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  account  of  Milton  than 
in  the  words  of  his  liberal  and  eloquent  biographer,  Dr. 
Symmons,  to  whofe  work  we  have  already  acknowledged 
our  obligations,  and  to  which  we  earnellly  refer  the  readers 
of  the  New  Cyclopedia,  in  order  that  they  may  fee  how 
much  more  is  recorded  of  our  illnltrious  countryman,  than 
can  poffibly  be  compreffed  in  this  article.  Milton,  fays  Dr. 
Symmons,  was  “a  man  in  whom  were  illultrioufly  combined 
all  the  qualities  that  could  adorn,  or  elevate  t he  nature  to 
which  he  belonged  ; a man,  who  at  once  poffeffed  beauty 
of  countenance,  fymmetry  of  form,  elegance  of  manners, 
benevolence  of  temper,  magnanimity  and  loftmefs  cf  foul, 
the  brighteff  illumination  of  intellect,  knowledge  the  moll 
various  and  extended,  virtue  that  never  loitered  in  her  career 
nor  deviated  from  her  eourfe  ; — a man  who,  if  he  had  been 
delegated  as  a reprefentative  of  his  fpecies  to  one  of  the 
fuperior  worlds,  would  have  fuggeited  a grand  idea  of  the 
human  race,  as  cf  beings  affluent  with  moral  and  intellectual 
treafure,  who  were  raffed  and  diftmguiihed  in  the  univerfe 
as  the  favourites  and  heirs  of  heaven.” 

Of  the  three  daughters  of  Milton,  Anne,  the  elded,  mar- 
ried a mafter-builder,  and  died  with  her  lirft  child  in  her 
lying-in.  Mary,  the  fecond,  died  in  a (ingle  llate : and 
Deborah,  the  younged,  married  Abraham  Clarke,  a weaver 
in  Spitalfields.  She  had  feven  (oris  and  three  daughters, 
but  of  thefe  (he  lefr,  at  her  deceafe,  only  Caleb,  who  mar- 
rying in  the  Eall  Indies,  had  two  fons  whofe  hiftory  cannot 
be  traced  ; and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas  Folter,  of 
the  fame  bufi  efs  with  her  father,  and  had  by  him  three  fons 
and  four  daughters,  who  all  died  young  and  without  iffue. 
Mrs.  Fofter  died  in  poverty  and  diltrefs,  on  the  ninth  of 
May,  1754,  “ and  with  her,  it  is  highly  probable,  expired 
the  lalt  defeendant  of  the  immortal  Milton.”  Symmons’s 
Life  of  Milton.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog.  ■ Bayle’s  Diet. 
Newton’s  Life  of  Milton,  and  Milton’s  Works. 

Mix.ton,  in  Geography,  a parilh  in  the  lower  half  hun- 
dred of  Toltingtrough,  lathe  of  Aylesford,  and  county  of 
Kent,  England,  is  lituated  22  miles  from  London,  and 
farms  the  eall  fide  of  the  town  of  Gravefend,  with  which 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Milton 
was  returned,  under  the  population  act  of  1S01,  as  contain- 
ing 322  houfes,  occupied  by  2056  inhabitants.  Thechurch, 
which  Hands  near  the  fea-lhore,  about  a mile  from  Gravef- 
end, 
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end,  is  built  of  flints  and  rag-ftones  : round  it  formerly 
flood  the  village  of  Milton,  of  which  only  one  houfe  is 
now  left.  See  Gravesend. 

Milton,  or  Middleton , as  anciently  called,  a market 
town  and  parifh  in  the  upper  half  hundred  of  Mdton,  in 
the  lathe  of  Scray,  and  county  of  Kent,  England,  is  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  and  formed  part  of  the  demefnes  of 
the  Saxon  kings.  It  is  fhuated  12  miles  from  Maidltone, 
and  59  from  London,  on  the  acclivity  of  a hill,  about  half 
a mile  from  the  high  road,  (loping  down  to  a fmall  creek 
which  falls  into  the  river  Swale,  about  two  miles  to  the 
north-well.  The  vicinity  of  this  town  to  the  Swale,  which 
feparates  the  ifle  of  Sheppey  from  the  mam  land,  was  the 
caufeof  its  being  frequently  plundered  by  the  Danes  during 
their  piratical  incurfions  in  the  ninth  century.  Here  their 
veteran  chief,  Haltings,  endeavoured  to  ellablifh  himfelf  in 
the  time  of  Alfred  ; and  the  remains  of  his  encampment 
or  fortjefs  are  dill  to  be  feen  in  the  marlhes  of  Kemlley 
Downs,  between  Milton  church  and  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
It  conflits  of  a high  rampart  and  broad  ditch,  inclofing  a 
fquare  area,  the  fides  of  which  are  nearly  parallel  with  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compafs.  It  meafures  about  3n  hun- 
dred feet  each  way,  and  has  obtained  the  name  of  Caitle- 
Rough,  from  its  having  been  long  overgrown  with  trees  and 
underwood. 

Milton  is  fuppofed  to  have  originally  flood  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  church,  which  is  confiderably  to  the  north  of  th# 
prefent  town  ; and  near  it  the  Saxon  kings  had  a palace, 
which  was  burnt,  together  with  tjie  town,  by  earl  God- 
wyn,  during  his  quarrel  with  Edward  the  Cor.feffor,  about 
the  year  1052.  Not withflanding  this,  Mdton  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  confiderable  importance  for  the  time, 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  in  the  Domef- 
day  furvey,  is  recorded  to  have  then  held  the  manor.  It 
remained  veiled  in  the  crown  till  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
though  frequently  granted  for  life,  or  a term  of  years,  to 
different  perfons  ; particularly  to  feveral  queens  in  dower, 
and  others  of  the  royal  blood,  who  procured  various  privi- 
leges for  the  inhabitants.  The  grant  of  the  market,  which 
is  kept  on  Saturdays,  was  obtained  by  queen  Ifabella,  in 
the  13th  of  Edward  [I.,  together  with  the  liberty  of  hold- 
ing an  annual  fair  for  four  days.  The  town  is  governed  by 
a porrreeve,  who  is  chofen  on  St.  James’s  day,  by  fuch  in- 
habitants of  the  parifh  as  pay  the  church  and  poor's  rates. 
The  market-houfe  and  fhambles  Hand  near  the  middle  of 
the  towm  ; and  at  a fmall  dillance  northward  is  the  court  - 
houfe,  an  old  timber  building,  where  manor  courts  and  other 
public  meetings  are  held  ; beneath  it  is  the  town  gaol.  The 
church  is  a fpacious  fabric,  and  confifls  of  two  aifles  and 
two  chancels,  with  a maflive  embattled  tower  at  the  weft 
end,  which,  together  with  the  fouth  chancel,  is  compofed 
of  fquared  flints,  laid  in  even  rows.  The  eaft  windows  arc 
large,  and  pointed  : that  of  the  north  chancel  is  divided 
into  five  lights,  with  numerous  crockets  above  ; the  other 
has  four  trefoil-headed  lights  below,  with  three  ranges  of 
quatrefoil  lights  above.  The  fouth  chancel,  which  belonged 
to  the  ancient  family  of  Northwood,  contains  a pifeina,  and 
feveral  tombs  and  fepulchral  memorials. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  this  parifh,  as  returned  in  the 
year  1801,  under  the  population  adl,  was  322  ; that  of  in- 
habitants 2056.  The  Oyfler  Fifhery  furnifhes  the  prin- 
cipal fource  of  employment  to  the  latter,  and  has  done 
f<>  for  many  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  right 
of  this  fifhery  in  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Milton  was 
granted  to  the  abbey  at  Faverfham,  to  which  it  apper- 
tained at  the  diflolution.  It  then  was  held  by  the  crown 
till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  : fince  that  period  it  has  been 


granted,  with  the  manor,  to  various  perfons  fuccefiively  : and 
is  now  held  on  leafe  by  a company  called  Free  Dredgers, 
who  are  governed  by  their  own  particular  rules  or  bye-laws, 
made,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  at  the  court-baron  of 
the  manor.  The  oylters  produced  within  the  limits  of  this 
fifhery  are  in  high  eftimation,  under  the  name  of  “ Native 
Miltons.”  There  are  four  wharfs  belonging  to  this  town  ; 
and  confiderable  quantities  of  corn,  and  other  produce  of  the 
adjacent  country  are  (hipped  here  for  the  London  markets, 
commodities  of  every  kind  being  freighted  in  return. 

In  the  weftern  part  of  this  parifh  and  its  vicinity'  is  a large 
traft  of  woodland,  called  Chefnut  Woods,  from  the  great 
plenty  of  thofe  trees  which  grow  therein  : and  in  a prefent- 
ment  made  of  the  cuftoms  of  Mil‘on,  in  1575b  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  the  occupiers  of  three  mills  holden  of  the 
manor,  fhould  gather  yearly  for  the  lord  of  it  nine  bufliels 
of  “ cheftenottes”  in  Chefnot  Wood,  er  pay  eighteen-pence 
by  the  year  to  the  queen. 

In  the  marfhes  in  the  north-weft  quarter  of  the  parifh  is  a 
decoy  for  wild  fowl,  of  which  great  numbers  are  taken,  and 
principally  fold  in  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  Hafted’s 
Hiftory  of  Kent,  vol.  vi.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  viii.  by  E.  W.  Brayley. 

Milton,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Chittenden  county', 
New  York,  on  the  E.  fide  of  lake  Champlain,  oppofite  to 
South  Hero  ifland  ; divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  by  La 
Moille  river,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  lake  in  Col- 
chefter.  The  townfhip  contains  786  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
the  “ UncataquifTet”  or  “ Unquaty”  of  the  ancient  In- 
dians, a poll-town  in  Norfolk  county,  Maffachufetts,  ad- 
joining to  Dorchefter  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Bofton  : containing 
1 143  inhabitants,  three  paper-mills,  and  a chocolate-mill. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1662  ; and  affords  one  of  the  finell 
profpedls  in  America — Alfo,  a town  in  the  county  of  Sa- 
ratoga, in  New  York,  containing  2123  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
a poft-town  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  on  the  N.E. 
fide  of  Cayuga  lake,  40  miles  N.  of  Tioga  river  ; incorpo- 
rated in  1794,  and  containing  3353  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  poft-town  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  on  the  S.W. 
fide  of  the  Rivanna,  about  80  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of 
Richmond. — Alfo,  a poft-town  of  Northumberland  county, 
Pennfylvania  : 219  miles  from  Wafhington. 

MILTOWN-MALBAY,  a poft-town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Clare.  It  is  built  on  a bank  running  down  to 
the  fea,  facing  the  fouth-weft.  There  are  here  hot  and  cold 
baths,  and  it  is  much  frequented  as  a bathing -place.  It  is 

1 28  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin.  Carlifle.  Wakefield. 

MILTSCHIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Tabor. 

MILTUS,  in  Botany , fo  called  by  Loureiro,  from  /xiXV» 
red  lead,  or  vermilion,  the  whole  plant  being  as  that  author 

fays  of  a beautifully'  vivid  red  colour Loureir.  Cochinch. 

303. — Ciafsand  order,  Dodecandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Caryophyllei,  Linn.  ? Ficoidea,  Juff.  ? 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five,  ovate,  concave, 
rugofe,  coloured,  fpreading,  permanent  fegments.  Cor. 
none.  Nedlary  none.  Stam.  Filaments  twelve,  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  fhorter  than  it ; anthers  ovate, 
twin,  eretl.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  furrowed  ; 
flyle  none  ; ftigmas  five,  linear,  bent  backwards.  Peric. 
Capfules  five,  approaching  each  other,  ovate,  rough,  fingle- 
feeded.  Seed  ovate,  fhining. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  inferior.  Corolla  none. 
Capfules  five,  fingle-feeded. 

Obf.  Loureiro  remarks  that  the  difference  between  this 
genus  and  G/inus  is  not  very  great. 

x.  M.  africana . Loureir. — A native  of  dry  places  at 
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Mozambique,  an  African  ifland. — All  that  we  know  of  this 
plant  is  from  the  defcnption  of  the  above  quoted  author, 
which  is  as  follows.  Stem  ffirubby,  much  divided,  about 
four  feet  long,  (lender,  proftrate,  fmooth.  Leaves  oblong, 
entire,  obtufe,  thick  or  flelhy,  fmooth,  the  lelfer  ones  nearly 
feflile,  oppofite,  and  crowded.  Flowerfflalhs  Ample,  many 
together,  lateral. — The  Hems,  flowers,  and  leaves  are  all  of  a 
remarkably  ftriking  red  or  vermilion  colour. 

M1LVAGO,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Gefner 
and  fome  others,  to  a fifh  called  by  authors  in  general  mil- 
vus, and  by  fome  lucerna,  and  the  jlying-fijh.  It  is  a fpe- 
cies  of  the  trigla,  and  is  called,  by  Artedi,  the  trigla  with 
a fnout  bifid  at  the  extremity,  and  the  fide-lines  forked 
near  the  tail. 

MILVERTON,  in  Geography,  a market-town  in  the 
hundred  of  the  fame  name,  and  county  of  Somerfet,  Eng- 
land. It  is  fituated  in  a woody  fertile  country,  plealingly 
diverfified  with  hill  and  valley,  at  the  diitance  of  eight  miles 
from  Taunton,  and  five  from  Wellington.  The  buildings 
are  chiefly  arranged  in  three  irregular  fireets  ; and  the  church 
ftands  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre.  This  town  was  an- 
ciently a borough,  the  manor  whereof  is  now  veiled  in  the 
crown,  and  long  polfelfed  a good  trade  in  ferges  and  drug- 
gets. The  manufacture  of  chefe  articles,  however,  is  now 
almoft  entirely  dropped,  but  an  extenfive  manufactory  of 
flannels  has  been  eitablifhed  of  late  years.  Though  en- 
tirely deprived  of  its  privileges  as  a borough,  it  continues 
to  be  governed  by  a portreeve  ; and  fearchers  and  fealers  are 
Hill  annually  appointed.  The  petty  felfions  are  held  here. 
Friday  is  the  market  day,  and  there  are  two  fairs  during 
the  year,  one  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  another  on  the  10th 
of  October.  The  population  of  the  town  and  parifh,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  1801,  was  1667  perfons. 

Milverton  is  remarkable  in  hiftory  as  having  given  name  to 
John  de  Milverton,  the  Carmelite  friar  of  Briftol,  who  was 
celebrated  for  his  zealous  oppofition  to  the  doCtrines  of 
Wickliff,  the  firlt  Englifh  reformer.  Collinfon’s  Hiftory 
and  Antiquities  of  Somerfetfliire,  vol.  iii.  410. 

MILUS,  piXoc,  a name  given  by  the  Greek  writers  to  a 
plant  ufed  in  garlands,  and  fometimes  to  a tree.  Theo- 
phraitu8  evidently  ufes  it  as  the  name  of  a tree,  and  Crato  as 
that  of  the  garland-herb, 

MILVUS,  in  Ichthyology . See  Flying-Fj#,  Callyo- 
nimus  Lyra,  and  Dragonet. 

Milvus,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  the  kite  and  buz- 
zard. See  Falco. 

MILWALDE,  or  Midwalde,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Holland,  in  the  department  of  Groningen  ; 8 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dam. 

MIMA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Xicoco  ; 
23  miles  N.W.  of  Awa. 

MIMANSA,  in  Philofophy,  is  the  name  of  a theory  up- 
held by  a numerous  feCt  of  Hindoos,  among  whom,  how- 
ever, even  of  this  fchool,  there  is  confiderable  diverfity  of  opi- 
nion. The  word  Mimanfa  denotes,  in  Sanfcrit,  the  operations 
and  conclufions  of  reafon.  The  doCtrines  are  divided  into 
the  firlt  and  fecond.  The  firlt,  called  Purva  Mimanfa,  or 
Karma  Mimanfa,  is  faid  to  have  been  promulgated  by  Jai- 
mini  in  twelve  chapters  ; it  difcufles  queftions  of  law,  and 
moral  and  religious  duties.  (See  Jaimini.)  The  fecond 
divifion  is  called  Vedanta,  and  is  attributed  toVyafa,  who 
is  fometimes  faid  to  have  been  the  malter  or  preceptor  of 
Jaimini.  (See  Vedanta  and  Vyasa  ; and  the  articles 
Murty  and  Mystical  Poetry  for  fome  of  the  tenets  of1 
the  Vedanti  fchool.)  Both  the  Mimanfas  profefs  to  fhew  what 
aCts  are  pure  or  impure,  what  objects  are  to  be  defired  or 
avoided,  and  by  what  means  the  foul  may  afcend  to  the  Firlt 


Principle.  Compared  with  the  Grecian  fchools,  the  Mi- 
manfa approaches  neareft  the  Platonic,  having,  indeed,  many 
confonant  ideas  and  doCtrines. 

MIME,  Mimus,  a term  in  the  ancient  comedy,  figni- 
fying  a buffoon,  or  mimic,  who  aCted  by  poltures  fuitable 
to  the  perlon  or  fubjeCt  he  reprefentcd. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  imitator  ; formed 

ot  I imitate.  The  fame  comedians  were  alfo  fome- 

times called  pantomimes,  becaufe  of  their  counterfeiting  all 
manner  of  poltures  and  geltures. 

According  to  Lucian  (de  Saltatione),  a Angle  dancer,  or 
mime,  was  able  to  exprefs  all  the  incidents  and  fentiments 
of  a whole  tragedy  or  epic  poem  by  dumb  figns,  but  Hill 
to  mufic,  as  in  the  ancient  recitation,  and  in  modern  panto- 
mime entertainments  ; though  Ariltotle  exprefsly  fays,  that 
dancers  want  neither  poetry  nor  mufic ; as  by  the  alfiltance 
of  meafure  and  cadence  only,  they  can  imitate  human  man- 
ners, aCtions,  and  palfions.  See  Bathyllus  and  PylaJes. 

Plutarch  (Sympof.  1.  vii.  probl.  8.)  diltinguilhes  two 
kinds  of  pantomime  : one  was  called  o"-'.0e?siv,  the  fubjeCt  of 
which  was  decent  and  decorous,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
exprelfing  it,  and  this  nearly  approached  to  comedy.  Buf- 
foonery and  indecency  conftituted  the  other. 

Sophron  of  Syracufe,  who  flourilhed  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  was  reputed  the  inventor  of  ferious  and  decorous 
pantomime,  replete  with  leffons  of  morality.  Plato  had 
great  pleafure  in  the  perufal  of  the  pantomimes  of  this 
author.  But  the  Greek  drama  was  fcarcely  formed,  ere 
theatric  writers  and  aCtors  endeavoured  more  to  divert  the 
people  by  farces  and  reprefentations  of  vicious  fcenes  and 
characters,  than  to  improve  their  morals.  Such  were  the 
means  by  which  interludes  on  the  llage  were  rendered  agree- 
able to  the  people  of  Greece. 

The  Romans  were  equally  pleafcd  with  pantomime,  and 
formed  of  it  a fourth  fpecies  of  drama.  The  aCtors  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  a licentious  imitation  of  the  manners 
of  the  times,  as  appears  by  the  following  verfe  of  Ovid. 

“ Scribere  fi  fas  eft  imitantes  turpia  Mimos.” 

The  mimes  ufually  aCted  without  focks  or  ftockings, 
whereas  the  three  others  wore  focks  or  bufkins.  Their 
heads  were  clofe  lhaved,  like  the  fools  on  mountebank 
ftages  ; their  drefs,  like  that  of  our  harlequins,  was  com- 
poled  of  bits  of  cloth  or  linen  of  different  colours.  This 
drefs  was  called  Panniculus  centumculus.  They  fometimes 
alfo  appeared  in  magnificent  fenatorial  robes  of  purple,  to 
divert  the  people  by  the  ridicule  and  contrail  of  a fenator’s 
robe,  and  a lhaved  head  and  focks.  Thus  harlequin  fome- 
times on  our  llage  is  bedight  in  the  garb  of  a gentleman. 
To  this  drefs  they  joined  licentious  language,  and  all  kinds  of 
ridiculous  poltures,  negleCting  nothing  that  could  amufe  the 
populace. 

This  kind  of  diverfion  was  given  even  at  funerals,  and  the 
aCtors  were  called  Archimimes.  They  went  before  the  coffin, 
and  defcribed  by  their  geltures  the  aCtions  and  manners  of 
the  deceafed  : his  virtues  and  vices,  all  were  exhibited. 
The  propenfity  which  the  mimes  had  to  raillery,  inclined 
them  rather  to  reveal  their  frailties,  than  paint  their  virtues, 
or  any  thing  that  could  redound  to  their  honour. 

The  applaufe  given  to  the  pieces  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
did  not  prevent  even  the  better  fort  from  admiring  thefe 
pantomimic  farces,  when  enlivened  by  wit,  and  not  debafed 
by  indecency.  The  Mimographic  poets  of  the  Romans, 
who  chiefly  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  thefe  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions, were  Sneius  Mattius,  Decimus  Liberius,  Pub- 
lius Syrus,  under  Julius  Caefar  ; Phiiiftion,  under  Augullus ; 
Silo,  under  Tiberius;  Virgilius  Romauus,  under  Trajan; 
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and  Marcus  Marceilus,  under  Antoninus.  But  the  moft 
celebrated  of  all  thefe  were  Decimus  Liberius,  and  Publius 
Syrus.  The  firft  diverted  Julius  Caefar  fo  much  that  he 
made  him  a Roman  knight,  and  conferred  on  him  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  gold  rings.  He  had  fuch  a wonderful  ta- 
lent at  feizing  ridicule,  as  to  make  every  one  dread  his  abili- 
ties. To  this  Cicero  alludes,  in  writing  to  Trebutius,  when 
he  was  in  Britain  with  Julius  Caefar,  telling  him,  that  “ if 
he  is  abfent  much  longer  inactive,  he  mult  expert  to  be 
attacked  by  the  mime  Liberius.”  Publius  Syrus,  however, 
gained  fo  much  more  applaufe,  that  he  retired  to  Puzzoli, 
where  he  confoled  himfelf  for  his  difgrace  and  the  incon- 
ftancy  of  the  people,  and  the  tranfient  (late  of  human  af- 
fairs, by  the  following  admirable  verfe  : 

“ Cecidi  ego  : vadet  qui  fequitur ; laus  eft.  publica.” 

We  with  difficulty  can  imagine  fume  of  the  grave  and 
judicious  refle&ions  of  Syrus  to  be  extra&ed  from  the 
pantomimes  which  he  exhibited  on  the  ftage  : we  Ihould 
rather  take  them  for  maxims  moulded  on  the  fock  or 
bulkin.  Encycl.  ill  edit. 

“ Sweet  Polhymnia,  fee  advance, 

Mother  of  the  graceful  dance  : 

She  who  taught  th’  ingenious  art 
Silent  language  to  impart : 

Signs  for  fentiment  Ihe  found, 

Eloquence  without  a found  : 

Hands  loquacious  fave  her  lungs, 

All  her  limbs  are  fpeaking  tongues.” 

MIMESIS,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure,  whereby  the 

words,  geftures,  fpcech,  adlions,  &c.  of  another  perfon  are 
imitated.  » See  Imitation. 

MIMETES,  in  Botany , fo  called  by  Mr.  Salilbury  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brown)  ; apparently  from  ya /enlriC)  a mimic, 
but  we  know  not  its  particular  application.  Brown  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  io.  105.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  197. 
( Hypophyllocarpodendron  ; Boerh.  Lugd-Bat.  ed.  2.  v.  2. 
20c.  t.  205,  206.) — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord-  P rote  it,  Juft. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  regular,  in  four  deep  fegments. 
Stamens  in  the  concave  tips  of  the  fegments.  Neftary 
four  fcales  beneath  the  germen.  Nut  fuperior,  fefiile, 
fmooth.  Common  receptacle  flat,  many-flowered.  Scales 
deciduous. 

Eleven  fpfecies  of  this  genus,  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  defcribed  by  Mr.  Brown,  four  of  which,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mafton  between  the  years  1774  and  1795, 
are  cultivated  at  Kew.  They  are  all  Jhrubs,  of  a ftout  tor- 
tuous habit  ; their  leaves  either  entire,  or  furnilhed  with 
callous  teeth.  Flowers  aggregate,  generally  axillary,  fome- 
times  embraced  by  a fort  of  hooded  leaf,  fometimes  termi- 
nal. Involucrum  of  many  imbricated,  membranous,  rarely 
coriaceous,  leaves,  fometimes  turned  all  to  one  fide.  Piflils 
longer  than  the  corolla,  which  becomes  flaccid  after  its  expan- 
fion.  Stigma  cylindrical,  (lender,  for  the  moll  part  acute. 
In  M ■ capitulata  however,  Mr.  Brown's  fecond  fpecies,  it 
is  thickened  and  conical  at  the  fummit.  In  M.  purpurea, 
his  lart,  the  receptacle  is  deftitute  of  fcales.  ‘ 

The  following  examples  are  fufficient. 

M.  hirta.  Hairy  Mimetes.  Br.  n.  1.  (Protea  hirta  ; 
Linn.  Mant.  188.  Lepidocarpodendron  foliis  fericeis 
brevibus,  confertiftime  natis  ; frudtu  gracili  longo  ; Boerh. 
Lugd-Bat.  v.  2.  194.  t.  194.  Leucadendron  hirtum  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  136.) — Involucrum  equilateral,  coloured, 
pointed,  eight  or  ten-flowered.  Stigma  awl-fliaped.  Co- 
rolla feathery.  Leaves  acute,  entire. — Grows  in  moift 


fituations.  Flowers  in  the  greenhoufe  from  June  to  Atiguft. 
A bufhy  Jhvuh,  with  numerous,  imbricated,  filky  leaves. 
Flowers  reddifh. 

M.  cucul/ata.  Three-toothed  Mimetes.  Br.  n.  4.  (Pro- 
tea cucullata ; Linn.  Mant.  189.  Leucadendros  africana, 
five  Scolymocephalos  anguftiori  folio,  apicibus  tridentatis  ; 
Pink.  Almageft.  212.  t.  304.  f.  6.  Hypophyllocarpoden- 
dron ; Boerh.  Lugd-Bat.  206.  t.  206.  Leucadendron  cu- 
cullatum ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  136.) — Involucrum  unequally 
diredled,  pointed,  nearly  fmooth.  Leaves  linear-oblong, 
three-toothed,  fmooth  : the  floral  ones  dilated  below,  with 
recurved  margins.  Stigma  awl-(haped,  very  acute. — Native 
of  low  marfhy  places,  a mile  and  a half  from  the  Cape.  The 
leaves  are  crowded,  tipped  with  three  blunt  red  teeth. 
Flowers  feathery,  their  long  prominent  ftyles  reaching  far 
beyond  the  corolla. 

M.  thymelaoides . Daphne-leaved  Mimetes.  Br.  n.  8. 

(Leucadendron  thymelaeoides ; Berg.  Cap.  19.) — Stem 
eredt.  Leaves  oval,  obtufe,  downy,  fmall.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, rather  cluftered.  Style  downy  below  the  middle. — 
Stem  (hrubby,  with  round,  purplifh,  downy,  upright,  com- 
pound branches.  Leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  crowded, 
fpreading,  downy,  finely  fringed  ; the  lower  ones  becoming 
fmooth.  Flowers  fefiile,  the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry,  moftly 
in  pairs.  Leaves  of  the  involucrum  elliptical,  inclining  to 
lanceolate.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  all  over  denfely  woolly. 
Corolla  filky.  Stigma  rather  acute.  Of  this  we  find  no 
figure,  nor  is  any  thing  faid  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

MIMIZAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridl  of  Mont-de-Marfan.  The  p'ace  contains  413, 
and  the  canton  2821  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  41  > kilio- 
metres,  in  6 communes. 

MTMNERMUS,  in  Biography,  a Greek  elegiac  poet,  a 
native  of  Colophon,  who  flourifhed  in  the  lixth  century  before 
Chrift,  was  contemporary  with  Solon.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  pentameter  verfe.:  his  compofitions  were  of  the  elegiac 
kind,  according  to  the  ancient  acceptation  of  the  word,  which 
by  no  means  confined  it  to  mournful  topics.  His  talents  led 
him  to  treat  of  very  different  fubje&s : he  was  a votary  of 
love  and  pleafure,  and  is  fo  dittinguifhed  by  a line  in  Pro- 
pertius : 

“ Plus  in  amore  valet  Mimnermi  verfus  Homero 

Horace  likewife  refers  to  him  in  a fimilar  conneftion,  though 
in  much  ftronger  terms  : 

“ Si,  Mimnermus  uti  cenfet,  fine  amore  jocifque 
Nil  eft  jocundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocifque.” 

“ If,  as  wife  Mimnermus  faid. 

Life  unbleft  with  love  and  joy, 

Ranks  us  with  the  fenfelefs  dead, 

Let  thefe  gifts  each  hour  employ.” 

His  manners  are  thought  to  have  correfponded  with  his 
philofophy.  Of  his  poems  only  a few  remain,  which  have 
been  publifhed  with  the  “ Novem  Feminarum  Grascarum 
Carmina,”  by  Urfinus  in  1568,  and  by  Wolfius  in  1734. 

Mimnermus,  according  to  Plutarch,  has  rendered  himfelf 
remarkable,  by  playing  upon  the  flute  a nome  called  Cradias, 
which,  Hefychius  tells  us,  was  an  air  for  that  inftrument 
ufually  performed  at  Athens,  during  the  march,  or  procef- 
(ion,  of  the  vi6tims  of  expiation.  His  elegies,  of  which  only 
a few  fragments  are  preferved,  were  fo  much  admired  in 
antiquity,  that  Horace  preferred  them  to  thofe  of  Callima- 
chus. (Epift.  lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  v.  101.)  He  compofed  a 
poem  of  this  kind,  as  we  learn  from  Paufanias,  upon  the 
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battle  fought'between  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and  the  Ly- 
dians, under  Gyges.  He  likewife  was  author  of  a poem  in 
elegiac  verfe,  quoted  by  Strabo  (lib-  xiv.  p.  633,  634-  ed. 
Par.),  which  he  entitled  “ Nanno,”  and  in  which  we  may 
fuppofe  he  chiefly  celebrated  a young  and  beautiful  girl  of 
that  name,  who,  according  to  Athenaeus,  was  a player  on 
the  flute,  with  whom  he  was  enamoured  in  his  old  age. 
Horace  bears  teftimony  to  his  abilities  in  defcribing  t' 
feducing  paflion  ; alluding  to  fome  much  admired  lines 
■this  Greek  poet,  which  have  been  preferved  by  Stobatus 

“ Tj?  5 s fi.o:,  tj  e;  TffTrov  ar?p  ’AQpoSnv;,  8c C. 

What  is  life  and  all  its  pride, 

If  love  and  pleafure  be  denied  ? 

Snatch,  fnatch  me  hence,  ye  Fates,  whene’er 
The  am’rous  blifs  I ceafe  to  lhare. 

Oh  let  us  crop  each  fragrant  flow’r, 

While  youth  and  vigour  give  us  pow’r ; 

For  frozen  age  will  foon  deftroy 
The  force  to  give  or  take  a joy  ; 

And  then  a prey  to  pain  and  care, 

Hetefled  by  the  young  and  fair. 

The  fun’s  bleft  beams  will  hateful  grow, 

And  only  fhine  on  feenes  of  woe  !” 

MIMOSA,  in  Botany , fo  called  from  mimus,  an  adtor  or 
imitator.  Herba,  or  arbor,  mimofa,  meaning  a fort  of  imita- 
tive plant,  whofe  motions  mimic  the  fenfibility  of  animal 
life.  The  Senfitive  Plant. — Linn.  Gen.  548.  Schreb.  734. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  438. 
Ju(T.  346.  Tourn.  t.  375.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  S46.  Gaertn. 
t.  155.  (Acacia;  Tourn.  t.  375.  Inga;  Plum.  Gen.  13. 
t.  19.) — Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Monoecia.  Flat.  Ord. 
Lomentaceee,  Linn.  Leguminofe,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  very  fmall, 
with  five  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped,  regular, 
more  or  lefs  deeply  five-cleft,  fometimes  wanting.  Siam. 
Filaments  capillary,  very  long,  ufually  very  numerous,  fome- 
limes  united  below ; anthers  incumbent,  fometimes  par- 
tially abortive.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  ftamens  ; ltigma  abrupt. 
Peric.  Legume  long,  with  numerous  tranfverfe  partitions. 
Seeds  numerous,  of  various  rouudifh  lhapes. 

Obf.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  male,  foon  falling  off ; 
others  are  female  ; others  furnifhed  with  both  ftamens  and 
piftil,  each  occafionally  more  or  lefs  imperfedt  ; all  which 
circumftances  vary  in  different  fpecies. 

Mimofa  of  Tournefort  has  a jointed  legume,  and  apparently 
fenfitive,  or  irritable,  leaves. 

Acacia  of  the  fame  author  has  a cylindrical  legume  ; the 
leaves  not  moving  when  touched. 

Inga  of  Plumier  has  a flefhy  legume. 

No  part  of  the  fructification  in  the  genus  before  us  is 
conftant. 

The  calyx,  ufually  five-toothed,  in  fome  fpecies  is  three- 
cleft. 

Corolla  ufually  of  one  petal,  in  fome  is  of  five,  in  others 
altogether  wanting. 

Stamens  in  fome  very  numerous,  in  others  ten,  five,  or 
four  ; in  fome  monadelphous  ; in  lome  abortive. 

Pericarp  a legume,  but  in  fome  fpecies  flefliy,  in  others 
membranous  ; in  fome  winged,  in  others  jointed  ; in  fome 
compofed  of  four  valves. 

Seeds  of  a different  (hape  in  different  fpecies. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  regular,  five-cleft. 
Stamens  five  or  more.  Piltil  one.  Legume  fuperior,  with 
many  cells.  Some  male  flowers. 

This  yatl  genus  labours  under  great  uncertainty  of  cha- 


radler,  as  appears  by  the  above  remarks  of  Linnaeus.  For 
fome  of  its  near  allies,  fee  Gleditsia  and  Gymnqcladus. 
Juflieu  has  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  dividing  it,  according 
to  the  number  of  ftamens,  and  the  ftrudlure  of  the  legume. 
This  Willdenow  has  attempted;  but  to  accomplifh  it  fully, 
an  examination  of  numerous  fpecies  in  a living  ftate  would 
be  neceffary  ; and  as  moll  of  them  are  tronical  fhrubs  or 
trees,  rarely  feen,  and  itill  more  rarely  flowering  or  fruiting, 
in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  this  defirable  end  is  not  at  prefent 
attainable.  The  foliage  is  of  the  pinnate  kind,  more  or  lefs 
compound  ; in  fome  irritable,  and  folding  up  when  touched 
or  fliaken  ; in  all,  we  believe,  drooping  and  folding  together 
in  the  dark.  A number  of  paradoxical  fpecies  as  to  habit, 
uniform  enough  in  fruftification,  have  been  found  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere.  Thefe  have  only  a few  pinnated 
leaves  when  young,  bearing  fubfequently  nothing  but  Ample, 
vertical,  oblong  or  linear,  dilated  and  defoliated  footllalks, 
which  have  all  the  appearance  of  haves,  and  doubtlefs  per- 
form the  fundfions  of  fuch.  A few  fpecies  bear,  in  their 
adult  ftate,  nothing  but  angular  thorns,  Itill  lefs  like  foliage. 
Yet  we  know  not  of  any  difference  in  the  frudlification,  be- 
tween thefe  and  various  uniformly  pinnate  kinds  of  Mimofa , 
found  likewife  in  New  Holland,  which  have  the  habit  as 
well  as  characters  of  numerous  fpecies  heretofore  deferibed, 
natives  of  Africa,  or  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a calculation  of  the  fpecies  of  Mimofa. 
The  14th  edition  of  Syfl.  Veg.  contains  fifty-three  only, 
fcarcely  any  of  the  New  Holland  ones  being  there  included. 
Of  thefe  laft  five  are  figured  by  Labillardiere,  and  feveral  in 
Curtis  and  Andrews;  two  in  Smith’s  Specimen  of  the  Bo- 
tany of  New  Holland.  Much  more  information  may  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Brown  on  this  fubjedt. 

The  genus  is  for  the  prefent  fubdivided,  by  the  compofi- 
tion  of  its  leaves,  into  feveral  fedtions,  of  which  we  ffiall  offer 
a few  examples. — Some  fpecies  are  furniftied  with  thorns, 
others  not. — The  roots  in  general  have  a ftrong  aliiaceous 
feent. 

SeSion  t.  Leaves  Amply  pinnate. 

M.  Inga.  Sweet-bean  Mimofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1498. 
(Inga  flore  albo  fimbriato,  frudtu  dulci ; Plum.  Ic.  14.  t 25. 
Arbor  fylveftris,  Belgis  Zoete-boontjes ; Merian.  Surin.  31. 
t.  51.) — Thorns  none.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  five  pair  of 
ovate  leaflets,  with  a jointed  bordered  ftalk. — Native  of 
South  America.  A tree,  with  broad,  fmooth,  ferrated, 
ribbed  kafets.  Flowers  corymbofe,  large,  green,  with  many 
united  famens.  Legumes  often  a foot  long,  tortuous  and 
furrowed  ; the  feeds  lodged  in  fweet  eatable  pulp.  The 
laft  circumftance  (hews  an  affinity  to  Ceratonia. 

Sefiion  2.  Footftalk  divided,  bearing  two  or  three  diftindt 
pair  of  leaves.  * 

M.  bigemina.  Pointed  Twin-leaved  Mimofa.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1499.  ( Katou-Conna  ; Rhcede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  6.  21. 

t.  12.) — Thorns  none.  Leaves  pointed,  in  a douole  pair. 
— Native  of  Malabar.  A tall  tree,  with  a foetid  though  in- 
fipid  root.  Leaflets  ovate,  entire,  three  inches  long,  fmooth. 
Flowers  fmall,  white,  monadelphous.  Legumes  fpiral,  cora- 
preffed,  their  poliffied  globofe  feeds  fufpended  by  a thread. 

Section  3.  Leaves  conjugate,  confifting  of  two  pinnate 
leaves,  on  a common  footftalk. 

M.  feri/itiva.  Broad-leaved  Senfitive  plant.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  1501.  (M.  fpinofa  prima,  &c. ; Breyn.  Cent.  t.  16.) — 

Prickly.  Leaves  conjugate;  each  with  two  pair  of  half- 
ovate  leaflets  ; the  innermoft  lower  one  very  fmall.  Petals 
none. — Native  of  the  Brafils ; and  of  hedges  at  Lima. 
This  very  interefting  plant,  whofe  fenfibility,  on  account  of 
the  large  fize  of  its  leaflets,  is  fo  ftriking,  was  formerly  in- 
troduced by  Houfton  into  the  gardens  of  England,  but  is 
6 no 
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no  longer  to  be  met  with.  We  have  feen  it  at  Turin.  The 
footflalks  have  a large  fucculent  knot  at  their  bafe,  which 
appears  the  chief  feat  of  irritability,  and  on  which  the 
leaflet!  turn,  as  on  a hinge,  at  the  flighted  touch.  The 
largeft  leaflets  are  near  an  inch  and  half  long  ; all  femi-ovate, 
britlly  beneath.  Flowers  in  globular  denfe  heads,  on  fimple 
axillary  ftalks.  Legumes  flat,  radiating  from  a centre,  brittly 
and  downy. 

M.  pudica.  Common  Senfitive  plant,  or  Humble  plant. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ijOl.  (M.  fpinofa  tertia,  &c. ; Breyn.  Cent, 
t.  18.) — Prickiy.  Leaves  fomewhat  fingered,  pinnate. 

Stem  hifpid.  Legumes  jointed,  fringed — Native  of  South 
America,  and  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon. — This  is  naturally 
flirubby,  though  raifed  as  an  annual  in  our  ftoves,  where  it 
is  kept  for  the  fake  of  its  wonderful  fenfibility.  The  leajlets 
are  very  numerous,  oblong,  obliquely  elliptical,  rather 
brittly.  If  one  ot  them  be  cut,  the  fliock  is  communicated, 
with  gradually  accelerated  rapidity,  along  the  footftalks, 
to  the  reft,  who  all  fold  foftly  together,  after  which  the 
common  and  partial  ftalks  droop  and  become  pendulous. 
Thefe  have  the  fame  tumid  pulpy  texture  at  their  bafe  as  the 
former.  (See  Leaves. ) Thie  flower:  are  pale  purple,  in 
round,  axillary,  ftalked  tufts.  J.egumcs  near  an  inch  long, 
compofed  of  three  or  four  orbicular  fringed  joints. 

Section  4.  Leaves  at  leaft  doubly  pinnate. 

M.  glauca.  Glaucous  Miinofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1504. 
(Acacia  non  fpinofa,  flore  aibo,  fifliorum  pinnis  latinfculis 
glabris,  filiquis  longis  plan  is  ; Trew.  Ehret.  9.  t.  36.)  — 
Thorns  none.  Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  in  fix  principal  di- 
vifions,  and  very  numerous  partial  ones.  Legumes  long, 
lanceolate,  flat. — Native  of  South  America.  Cultivated  in 
our  ftoves,  from  the  time  of  king  William.  The  delicate 
glaucous  Jolt : ge  is  very  handfome.  Flowers  white,  decan- 
drous, in  globular  ftalked  axillary  heads,  either  foiitary  or 
in  pair?.  Legumes  a fpan  long,  acute  at  ea'  h end. 

M.  farnefiana.  Sweet-fcented  Yellow  Mimofa.  Linn. 
Sp  PI.  1506.  Acacia  indica  farnefiana  ; Aid.  Hurt.  Farnef. 
3.  t.  2,  4.)— Spines  in  the  place  of  ftipulas,  awl-fhaped, 
diftindl.  Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  in  eight  principal  divifions, 
and  numerous  partial  ones.  Legumes  tumid,  curved. — 
Native  ot  Hifpaniola.  Firft  raifed  at  Rome  in  1611.  It 
is  fcarcely  now  feen  in  our  ftoves.  The  leaflets  are  fmail 
and  fmoorh.  Flowers  deep  yellow,  in  ftalked  heads,  (not 
fefTfte  as  Linnaeus  lays,)  valuable  for  their  exquilite  fra- 
grance, which  excels  almoft  every  thing  of  the  kina. 

M.  nilotica.  Egyptian  Mimofa.  Linn  Sp.  Pi.  1506. 
Woodv.  Med  Bot.  1.67. — Spines  in  the  place  of  ftipulas, 
needle-fhaped,  divaricated.  Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  wi  h 
glands  on  their  common  ftalk.  Heads  cf  flowers  on  downy 
fta’ks,  feveral  together. — Native  of  the  Levant.  Lmnseus 
miftook  this  for  the  true  Gum  Arabic  plant,  whofe  legumes 
were  palled  along  with  his  fpecimens,  and  which  is  another 
fpecies  of  Mimofa,  not  well  known  to  us.  At  leaft  this  was 
t lie  opinion  of  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dryander.  Several 
fpecies,  akin  to  thefe,  produce  different  forts  of  Gum 
Ar  bic,  or  Gum  Senegal. 

M.  pubefiens.  Hairy-ftemmed  Mimofa.  Vent.  Hort. 
Malm.  t.  21.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1 ; ^3.  — Thorns  none.  Branches 
hairy.  Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  without  glands.  Leaflets 
numerous,  crowded.  Heads  of  flowers  numerous,  in  long 
axillary  cinders. — Native  of  New  South  Wales.  A beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  acquifition  to  the  confervatory,  remark- 
able for  its  rich  downy  foliage,  and  copious  golden  flowers. 

Of  the  New  PIclland  fpecies  with  denudated  footftalk5, 
affirming  the  afpedf  of  fimple  leaves,  and  which  make  a fifth 
molt  diftinft  feciLn,  examples  are 

M.  myrtfolia.  Curt.  Mag.  :.  302. 


M.  Jlricla.  Ibid.  t.  1121.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  53. 

Of  thofe  which  bear  fpines  only. 

M.  verticillata.  Curt.  Mag.  t,  no. 

Mimosa,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  fhrubby 
and  under  fhrubby  kinds,  cf  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are, 
the  doubl  -flowered  annual  fenfitive  mimofa  (M.  plena)  ; 
the  lively  mimofa  (M.  viva)  ; the  quadrivalve-podded  humble 
mimofa  (M.  quadrivalrF)  ; the  fenfitive  plant  (M.  fenfitiva) ; 
the  humble  plant  (M.  pudica)  ; the  long-twigged  mimofa 
(M  virgata)  ; the  fpotted- ftalked  mimofa  (M.  punctata) 
the  flothful  mimofa  (M.  pernambucana)  ; the  hairy-podded 
mimofa  (M.  a'perata)  ; the  flow  American  fenfitive  plant 
(M.  pigra) ; the  glaucous  mimofa  (M.  glauca)  ; the  horned 
mimofa,  or  cuckold  tree  (M.  cornigera)  ; the  horrid  mimofa 
(M.  horrida)  ; the  Farnefian  mimofa,  or  fponge  tree  (M. 
farnefiana)  ; the  Egyptian  mimofa  (M.  nilotica)  ; the 
v.horled-leaved  mimofa  (M.  verticillata)  ; the  rough  tree 
mimofa  (M.  arborea) ; the  Lebbeck,  or  Egyptian  mimofa  (M. 
lebbeck)  ; the  broad-podded  mimofa  (M.  latifiliqua)  ; the 
tamar.nd-leaved  American  mimofa  (M.  tamarindifolia)  ; the 
fpira'  mimofa  (M.  circinalis)  ; the  fmall-leaved  mimofa  (M. 
pennata)  ; the  broad-leaved  mimofa  ( M.  latifolia)  ; tile 
purple  mirr.ofa,  or  foldier  wood  (M.  purpurea)  ; the  netted 
mimofa  (M.  reticulata)  ; the  climbing  mimofa  (M.  feandens) ; 
the  myrtle-leaved  mimofa  (M.  myrtifolia)  ; and  the  fweet- 
feented  mimofa  ( M.  fuaveolens. ) 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  all  capable  of  being 
increafed  by  feed,  and  fome  of  the  fenfitive  kinds  by  layers 
and  cuttings,  but  the  firft  is  by  much  the  beft  method. 
The  feed  p ocured  from  the  nurferies  or  feed-fhops  fhould 
be  fown  in  pots  of  light  rich  mould  early  in  the  fpring, 
covering  it  with  fine  earth,  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
plunging  the  pets  in  the  hot-bed  ; if  in  a common  hot-bed 
under  frames  and  glafles,  managing  them  nearly  in  the  man- 
lier of  tender  annuals,  and  when  in  a bark-bed  in  the  ilove 
little  trouble  is  required.  But  moderate  fprinklings  of 
water  fhould  be  given  ; and  when  the  plants  are  two  or 
three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  planted  out  lingly  into 
fmail  pots,  preferv  ng  the  earth  to  their  roots,  replunging 
them  in  the  hot-bed,  See.  giving  water  and  occafional  fhade 
till  they  are  well  rooted,  repeating  the  waterings  frequently- 
The  plants  fhould  afterwards  be  continued  either  in  the  hot- 
bed under  glades,  or  plunged  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  ftove,. 
to  facilitate  their  growth,  preferve  them  in  vigour,  and  in- 
creafe  the  fenfibility  of  the  fenfitive  kinds  ; admitting  frefh 
air  pretty  freely. 

It  is  pi-oper  that  the  perennial  forts,  both  fhrubby  and 
herbaceous,  fhould  be  kept  in  the  (love  all  winter,  and 
principally  the  year  round.  And  they  muft  be  frequently 
removed  into  larger  pots  to  prevent  the  roots  from  getting 
through  the  pots,  which  they  are  apt  to  do,  and  by  that 
means  are  often  deftroyed. 

The  Acacia  kinds  are  the  mofl  tender,  requiring  the 
ftove  almoft  conftantly,  except  a little  m the  heat  of  fummer,. 
when  they  muft  be  placed  in  a warm  fituation.  They 
fhould  always  have  a bark  hot-bed,  and  be  put  in  very  fmail 
pots  filled  with  fandy  mould,  the  heat  of  the  ftove  being 
kept  up  to  above  temperate  1 as  the  leaves  of  fome  of  them 
are  fhed,  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  dried  when  that 
is  not  the  cafe. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a ftove,  thofe  who 
are  curious  to  have  the  plants,  may  have  them  in  fummer, 
by  the  aid  of  a common  dung,  or  tan-bark  hot-bed,  under- 
frames  and  glafles,  though  not  in  winter  ; by  raifing  fome  of 
the  annual,  or  any  of  the  other  kinds,  by  feed  in  fpring,  in- 
a hot-bed  under  a frame,  &c.  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the 
bed  until  the  middle  of  June,,  and  sontinuing  the  plants 
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always  under  the  frame,  raffing  one  end  of  the  lights  a 
little,  occafionally,  in  warm  days,  to  admit  frefh  air  ; and  as 
they  rife  in  height,  raife  the  frame  at  bottom,  to  allow 
them  full  room  to  grow.  About  Midfummer,  orfoon  after, 
fome  of  the  low  fpreading  kinds  may  likewife  be  turned  out 
with  balls,  or  plunged  in  their  pots  into  a warm  funny- 
border,  and  covered  with  large  hand-glafles,  which  may  be 
lifted  off  occafionally  juft  to  view  the  plants.  By  thefe 
methods,  the  plants  may  be  preferved  through  the  fummer  in 
their  fenfitive  quality,  though  not  in  equal  perfection  to 
thofe  in  ftoves  ; nor  can  they  be  preferved  alive  in  winter 
out  of  the  ftove. 

The  fhrubby  kinds  that  afford  fpreading  branches  may 
be  laid  any  time  in  fummer,  in  pots  plunged  in  the  bark- 
bed,  where  they  then  take  root,  and  are  ready  to  pot  off 
fingly  in  the  autumnal  feafon. 

The  fenfitive  and  humble  forts  often  branch  out  profufely, 
fo  as  to  furnifti  plenty  of  young  {hoots  for  cuttings,  which 
(hould  be  planted  in  pots  in  the  fummer  feafon,  plunging 
them  in  the  bark  bed,  whereby  they  often  readily  take  root, 
and  form  good  plants. 

Thefe  modes  fhouid,  however,  only  be  praCtifed  when 
feed  cannot  be  procured. 

The  general  culture  of  all  the  fpecies  is  afterwards  to 
keep  them  always  in  pots  placed  in  the  ftove,  being  plunged 
occafionally  in  the  bark-bed,  efpecially  the  fpreading  fen- 
fitive kinds,  frequent  waterings  being  given  in  fummer  and 
winter,  but  considerably  the  mod  in  the  fummer  feafon  ; 
fluffing  them  into  larger  pots  as  they  increafe  in  growth. 
And  although  moil  of  the  forts  will  live  in  the  open  air  in 
the  heat  of  fummer,  it  is  the  bell  practice  to  expofe  them 
but  fparingly. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  are  held  in  high  eftimation  on 
account  of  the  fingular  fenfibility  lodged  in  their  leaves  ; 
which,  in  confequence  of  being  touched  or  ftiaken,  either  by 
the  hand,  a flick,  or  the  leaf!  wind  blowing  upon  them,  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  fuddenly  clofe,  and  the  footftalks  fall 
down.  The  period  of  time  which  the  leaves,  &c.  require  to 
recover  themfelves,  after  falling  from  any  irritation,  are  ac- 
cording to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the 
ferenenefs  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
heat  of  the  ftove,  See.  being  often  from  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
to  an  hour  or  more. 

The  plants  alfo,  every  evening,  naturally  contraCt  them- 
felves, and  expand  again  in  the  morning.  They  are  all 
ornamental  and  curious  in  their  nature. 

MIMULUS,  in  Botany,  a name  borrowed  from  Pliny, 
whofe  plant  however  could  not  be  the  lame  with  Linnaeus’s 
American  genus.  The  word  is  derived  from  Mimus , a 
mafked  aCtor  among  the  Romans,  and  alludes  to  the  form 
of  the  corolla. — Linn  Gen.  323.  Schreb.  423.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  360.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  2.  361.  Juff.  122.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  439.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  523.  Gaertn.  t.  53. 
(Cynorrhynchium  ; Mitch.  3 ) — Clafs  and  order,  Didyna- 
mia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatee,  Linn.  Scrophu- 
lari/t,  Juff.  and  Brown 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  oblong, 
prifmatic,  five-fided,  five-folded,  five-toothed,  nearly  equal, 
permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tube  the  length  of 
the  calyx;  limb  two-lipped;  the  upper  ereCt,  cloven,  rounded, 
reflexed  at  the  fides  ; the  lower  broader,  with  three  rounded 
fegments,  the  middle  one  fmalleft  ; palate  convex,  cloven, 
protruded  from  the  bafe  of  the  lower  lip.  Slam.  Filaments 
four,  thread-fhaped,  within  the  throat,  two  of  them  fhorter ; 
anthers  cloven,  kidney-fnaped.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  co- 
nical ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; ftigma 


ovate,  cloven,  compreffed.  Ptric.  Capfule  oval,  of  twer 
cells,  opening  tranfverfely  at  the  top  ; partition  membranous, 
contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall.  Rccept.  ob- 
long, affixed  to  the  partition  on  each  fide. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed,  prifmatic.  Corolla  ringent ; 
the  upper  lip  folded  back  at  its  fides.  Capfule  with  two 
cells  and  many  feeds. 

1.  M.  ringens.  Oblong-leaved  Monkey-flower.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  884.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  283. — Stem  ereCt.  Leaves 
oblong,  linear,  feffilc. — A native  of  Virginia  and  Canada, 
growing  in  wet  places,  and  flowering  in  the  fummer. — Root 
perennial.  Stem  annual,  about  two  feet  high,  fquarc,  jointed, 
occafionally  branched  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  two  at  each  joint 
of  the  ftem.  oppofite,  ferrated,  acutely  pointed.  Flowers 
folitary,  on  long,  oppofite  ftalks  which  fpring  from  the 
joints  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem  ; they  are  of  a delicate 
violet  colour  and  without  fmell.  Seeds  pale  flraw-coloured, 
and  tipped  at  each  end,  according  to  Gaertner,  with  a fmall, 
prominent,  reddifh  point.— This  plant  was  referred  to  fe- 
veral  different  genera  by  old  authors.  Linnaeus  firft  called 
it  Mimulus,  affigning  the  following  explanation  of  the  term 
in  his  P hilofophia  Botanica,  “ Mimulus,  mimus perfonatvs.” 

2.  M.  glutinofus.  Orange  Monkey-flower.  Willd.  n.  2. 
(M.  aurantiacus;  Curt.  Mag.  t.  354.) — Stem  ereCt,  fhrubby, 
round.  Leaves  ftffile,  ovato-lanceolate,  rather  obtule. — Ga- 
thered by  Mr.  Archibald  Menzies  in  California.  It  flowers 
in  our  greenhoufes,  to  which  it  is  extremely  ornamental,  dur- 
ing the  greateil  part  of  the  fummer.—  Stem  nearly  three 
feet  high,  much  branched,  jointed,  vifeid.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite, feffile,  ferrated,  much  blunter  than  in  the  iall  fpecies, 
revolute,  fmooth  above,  veiny.  Flowers  very  fhowy,  twice 
as  large  as  thofe  of  M.  ringens,  of  a beautiful  orange  co- 
lour, on  fohtary  ftalks,  two  at  each  joint  of  the  ftem.  The 
whole  plant  is  glutinous. 

3.  M.  alatus.  Oval-leaved  Monkey-flower.  Willd.  n.  3. 
Vah).  Symb  p.  2 72. — Stem  eredl,  fquare, winged.  Leaves 
oval,  on  ftalks.  A native  of  North  America.  It  flowers 
at  Kew  in  July  and  Auguft. — We  know  of  no  figure  of 
this  plant,  which  very  much  refembles  the  firft  fpecies  in 
appearance. — Stem  Ample,  fmooth,  flightly  branched  at  the 
top,  winged  with  a membrane  at  each  angle.  Leaves  oval, 
veined,  unequally  ferrated.  Flowers  on  axillary,  folitary, 
oppofite,  fquare  ftalks,  fwelling  upwards.  Corolla  but  little 
exceeding  the  calyx  in  length. 

4.  M.  luteus.  Yellow  Monkey-flower.  Linn.  Sp.  Ph 
884.  Curt  Mag.  t.  1501.  (Granola  foliis  fubrotundi 
nervofis,  floribus  luteis  ; Feuill.  Peruv.  v.  2.  745  t 54.) 
— Stem  creeping.  Leaves  roundifh  or  ovate,  on  Ihort  ftalks 
embracing  the  ftem. — Found  originally  at  Chili  by  Feuillee  ; 
and  lately  in  California,  and  at  Nootka,  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Menzies.  Dr.  Langfdorff  alfo,  one  of  the  Ruffian  embaffy 
to  China,  found  it  at  one  of  the  Fox  Ifland^.  — Stems  creep- 
ing in  the  lower  part,  angular,  thick -at  the  bafe,  the  flow- 
ering branches  afeendmg.  Leaves  oppofite,  at  the  joints  of 
the  Item.  Flowers  on  folitary  ftalks,  two  at  each  joint,  of 
a bright  yellow  colour,  their  throat  f potted  with  red.'  The 
whole  plant  is  maffy  and  magnificent,  being  thickly  fet 
with  foliage  and  flowers. 

5.  M.  gracilis.  Slender  Monkey-flower.  Brow  n Prodr. 
Nov.  Holi.  v.  1 439. — Very  fmooth,  ere£t.  Leaves  ob- 
long, fomevhat  linear,  obtufe,  nearly  entire,  Flower-ftalks 

elongated Found  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  near  Port  Jackfon,  as 

well  as  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

6.  M.  repens.  Creeping  Monkey-flo  wer.  Brown  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  439 — Smooth,  creeping.  Branches  af- 
cending.  Leaves  oval,  obtufe.  Flower-ftalks  fhorter  than 
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the  calyx. — Native  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  cumference,  covered  with  a brown  and  fmoothilh  bark. 
Land.  Brown.  Leaves  alternate,  on  (hort  (talks,  fomewhat  drooping,  waved, 

Mimulus,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the  her-  very  firm,  of  a deep  (hining  green,  three  or  four  inches 

baceous  flowery  ornamental  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cul-  long  and  about  half  as  broad.  Flowers  (talked,  two  or  three 

tivated  are,  the  oblong-leaved  monkey-flower  (M.  ringens) ; at  the  bafe  of  the  Ieaf-ftalks,  (lightly  drooping,  white  or 
the  wing- (talked  mimulus  (M.  alatus)  ; and  the  orange  yellowi(h,  very  fragrant.  Srer/compreffed,  (hining,  chefnut- 
monkey-flower  (M.  aurantiacus).  coloured.  The  wood  of  this  plant  is  faid  by  Rheede  to  be 

Method  of  Culture. — This  is  a plant  which  is  very  hardy  remarkaby  durable  in  water,  but  on  the  contrary  very 

in  refpect  to  cold,  but  (hould  have  a loamy  foft  foil,  rather  fubjeft  to  become  rotten  if  expofed  to  the  air. 
moift  than  dry,  and  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  2,  M.  parvifolia.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  531. 

In  the  firlt  fort  the  plants  may  be  increafed  by  parting  — A native  of  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland Leaves 

the  roots,  not  too  fmall,  and  planting  them  in  autumn,  or  the  oval,  pointed,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Flower-ftalks  one  to 
early  fpring,  but  the  former  is  the  better  feafon.  It  may  three,  downy,  longer  than  the  downy  leaf-flalks. — Alt  that 
alfo  be  raifed  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  autumn,  we  know  of  this  fpecies  is  from  its  dilcoverer  Mr.  Brown, 
foon  after  they  become  perfeftly  ripe,  on  a border  expofed  who  fays  that  it  is  very  nearly  allied  to  M.  Elengi,  but  that 
to  the  morning  fun.  And  the  fecond  fort  may  likewife  be  the  flower-Aalks  of  the  latter  are  more  numerous,  and 
increafed  in  the  fame  manner.  (liorter  than  the  leaf-flalks,  which  are  fmoothilh. 


With  refpeA  to  the  third  kind,  it  is  beft  propagated  by 
planting  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots  or  branches  in  the 
early  fpring  in  pots  of  frefh  mould,  plunging  them  in  a 
mild  hot-bed,  being  afterwards  managed  as  the  other  forts. 

The  firft  and  the  fecond  fort  may  be  introduced  in  the 
borders  and  clumps,  and  the  third  among  other  potted  plants 
of  the  lefs  tender  kinds. 

MIMUSOPS,in2?<tftf/iy,fo  called  by  Linnaeus,  who  feems 
to  have  taken  the  idea  of  the  name  from  Hermann’s  Mufeum 
Zeylaniium,  p.  23.  This  tree  is  there  called  Munamal,  Muna 
being  faid  to  fignify  the  human  face  in  the  Cingalefe  lan- 
guage, becaufe  the  flowers  have  fomewhat  of  the  refem- 
bLnce  of  a human  face,  of  which  however  we  feek  in  vain 
for  any  trace  in  the  plates  of  authors.  As  this  author  fays 
the  highly  fragrant  flowers  are  worn  by  young  women  to 
adorn  the  neck  and  head,  may  not  the  above  appellation 
allude  to  their  being  ufed  as  an  ornament  for  the  face  ? — 
Linn.  Gen.  190.  Schreb.  252.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  323. 
Mart.  Mill.  DitL  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2. 
349.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  530.  Juff.  152.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  300.  Gasrtn.  t.  42.  (Imbricaria;  Ju(T. 
132.  Bine&aria ; Forflc.)  — Clafs  and  order,  Oflandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holoracea,  Linn.  Sapota,  Juff.  and 
Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  eight  deep  fegments 
in  two  rows,  ovate,  acute,  coriaceous,  permanent.  Cor.  of 
one  petal,  wheel-(haped,  its  fegments  in  two  rows,  nume- 
rous, oblong,  entire  or  divided,  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Stem.  Filaments  eight,  awl-fhaped,  hairy,  very  (hort  ; an- 
thers oblong,  ereef,  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Pi/l.  Germen 
fuperior,  roundilh,  rough ; ftyle  cylindrical,  fmooth,  the 
length  of  the  corolla;  ftigma  Ample,  very  blunt.  Peric . 
Berry  of  one  cell,  oval,  pointed.  Seeds  one  or  two,  oval, 
bard. 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown  deferibes  an  equal  number  of  abortive 
filaments,  alternate  with  the  ftamens,  and  the  calyx  as  in 
fome  inflances  fix-cleft.  The  germen  has  originally  fix  or 
eight  cells.  Dr.  Roxburgh  alio  found  the  abortive  fila- 
ments. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  of  eight  fegments  in  two  rows.  Corolla 
of  one  petal,  in  numerous  fegments,  in  a double  row.  Berry 
with  ore  or  two  feeds. 

1.  M.  Elengi.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  497.  FI.  Zeyl.  37.  Roxb. 
C -romandel.  v.  j.  t.  14.  (Elengi;  Rheed.  Hort.  Mai. 
v.  1.  33.  t.  20.)  — Leaves  alternate,  remote,  ovate,  pointed. 
—A  native  of  fandy  places  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  much 
cultivated  for  its  highly  fragrant  blofloms,  which  expand 
chiefly  in  the  hot  fealon.  Thefe  flowers  are  facred  to  the 
Hindoo  gods.  The  root  of  this  tree  is  thick  and  fixed 
deeply  in  the  earth.  Trunk  branched,  many  feet  in  cir- 
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3.  M.  Kauki.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  497.  FI.  Zeyl.  37.  Brown 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.531.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Metrofideros 
macaflarenfis ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  3.  t.  8.) — Leaves  on- 
(hortifh  ftalks,  crowded  together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
ovate,  obtufe,  filvery  beneath. — A native  of  the  Eafl  In- 
dies and  Arabia,  as  well  as  of  the  tropical  parts  of  New 
Holland. — The  branches  of  this  tree  are  thicker  than  thofeof 
M.  Elengi,  having  fmall  fears  fcattered  all  over  them.  Leaves 
crowded  together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Flowers 
very  fimilar  in  ftru&ure,  but  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
fpecies. — The  berries  are  eaten  in  their  crude  date  by  the 
natives  of  Macaflar,  and  are  faid  to  have  a pleafant  fla- 
vour. The  foliage  is  extremely  ornamental,  and  the  wood 

ufeful  for  the  handles  of  tools  and  fuch  purpofes. Mr. 

Brown  hazards  a doubt  whether  the  Manil-kara,  Rheed. 
Hort.  Mai.  v.  4.  t.  25,  can  poffibly  be  cited  as  a fynonym 
of  M.  Kauki  on  account  of  its  fix-cleft  flowers,  though 
they  agree  precifely  as  to  foliage. 

4.  M.  hexandra.  Willd.  n.  2.  Roxb.  Coromandel,  v.  1. 
t.  15. — Leaves  alternate,  obovate,  emarginate.  Flowers 
hexandrous.  — Native  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  in  the  mountain- 
ous, uncultivated  parts  of  the  Circars.  It  flowers  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  wet  feafon. — The  trunk  of  this  large 
tree  is  ereft,  and  much  branched,  with  an  alh-coloured 
bark.  Leaves  alternate,  on  (talks,  wedge-lhaped,  deeply 
emarginate,  very  hard,  of  a deep  (hining  green,  three  to 
five  inches  long,  and  about  a third  as  broad.  Flowers  fe- 
veral  together,  axillary,  (talked,  variegated  with  white, 
lilac  and  yellow.  Berry  the  lize  and  (hape  of  an  olive. 

5.  M.  Imbricaria.  Willd.  n.  5.  (Imbricaria;  Juff.  et 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  300.) — Leaves  crowded  together  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  ovate,  obtufe,  retufe.  Berry  with 
many  feeds. — A native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon. — We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  very  near  M.  Kauki,  or  per- 
haps a variety  of  that  fpecies,  although  we  have  adopted  it 
on  the  authority  ofWilldenow. 

MINA,  /uivas.  The  Attic  mina  was  either  nummary  or 
ponderal ; in  the  firft  acceptation  it  was  the  fixtieth  part  of 
a talent,  and  contained  a hundred  drachms,  or  denarii, 
amounting  in  our  coin  (if  we  allow  nine-pence  for  the  value 
of  the  drachma),  to  three  pounds  fifteen  (hillings.  The 
mina  of  Athens  contained,  at  firft,  feventy-three  drachms  ; 
but  Solon  gave  it  a hundred.  Mina,  confidered  as  a weight, 
was  alfo  divided  into  a hundred  drachma;.  It  was  regarded 
as  a pound  weight  of  the  country  to  which  it  belonged : and 
the  Attic  pound  is  confidered  as  the  fame  with  the  Roman, 
and  very  nearly  one  pound  troy.  See  Drachm. 

Mina  was  alfo  a medicinal  weight,  confifting  of  twelve 
Roman  ounces;  but  as  in  coinage  eight  drachms  were  allowed 
to  the  ounce,  the  mina,  or  pound,  contained  ninety-fix,  i t. 
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the  pound  in  weight  confided  in  fa<St  of  ninety-fix  drachms, 
while  the  pound  in  tale  had  a hundred.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
afferts  that  the  common  Attic  pound  contained  fixteen 
ounces,  and  was  equal  to  our  pound  avoirdupoife ; but  this 
aflertion  feems  to  be  contradicted  by  ancient  teilimony.  See 
Coin  and  Weight. 

Mina,  or  Mine , in  Commerce,  a corn  meafure  of  Ge- 
noa, equal  to  8 quarte,  or  96  gombette  : 100  Engliffi  quar- 
ters = 233  mina,  and  a mondino  of  fait  = 8 mine.  See 
Measure. 

Mina,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 50  miles  S.E. 
of  Oran. — Alfo,  a river  of  Algiers,  which  runs  into  the 
Sheliff,  1 2 miles  E.  of  Muftygannim. 

Mina,  or  Minau,  a fea-port  town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Perfia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ibrahim,  the  air  of  which  isinfa- 
lubriouS.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by 
towers,  and  has  medicinal  fprings  and  baths;  42  miles  W. 
of  Ormus.  N.  lat.  27  8'.  E.  long.  56"  40'. 

MINADA,  a towm  of  Japan,  in  the  iflandof  Niphon  ; 
20  miles  N.  of  Xenday. 

MIN  AD  AH,  a river  of  Bengal,  which  runs  into  the 
Ganges  at  its  mouth,  N.  lat.  22  45'.  E.  long.  910  3'. 

MINAES  Geraes,  a jurifdiCtion  of  South  America,  in 
Brazil,  fituated  between  the  15th  and  22d  degrees  of  S. 
lat.,  and  the  25th  and  33d  degrees  of  W.  long.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  about  35,180  whites, 
26,075  Indians,  and  108,400  (laves.  The  fifth  part  of  the 
gold  found  in  this  jurifdiCtion,  and  formerly  paid  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  is  eltimated  yearly  to  be  about  five  millions  of 
livres. 

MINAGGNHTNIM,  a pulfatile  inftrument  of  mufic 
among  the  Hebrews,  which  was  a fquare  table  of  wood, 
fitted  with  a handle  ; over  this  table  was  ftretched  an  iron 
chain,  or  hempen  cord,  palling  through  balls  of  wood  or 
brafs,  which  itruck  againlt  the  table  when  the  inftrument 
was  (hook,  and  occaiioned  a clear  found,  which  might  be 
beard  at  a great  dillance. 

MINARES,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Spain,  which 
waters  the  province  of  Aragon. 

MINAS,  Bajin  of,  or  Les  Mines  bay,  fometimes  called 
“ Le  Grand  Praye,”  a gulf  on  the  S.E.  fide  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  into  which  its  waters  pafs  by  a narrow  llrait ; about 
30  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  Annapolis,  and  ten  from 
the  bottom  of  Bedford  bay  ; 1 2 leagues  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth. 

Minas,  or  Delas  Minas  hill,  the  middlemoft  of  the  three 
hills,  ferving  as’ inland  marks  for  Bonaventura  bay  and  river, 
on  the  coall  of  Peru,  in  South  America  ; S.  of  Panama 
bay.  N.  lat.  3°  20'.  W.  long.  750  18'. 

Minas  des  Rixas,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government 
of  Goya;  85  miles  N.  of  Villaboa. 

M1NASCOU  Bay,  a bay'  in  the  river  St.  Mary,  be- 
tween lake  Superior  and  lake  Huron;  containing  feveral 
i (lands.  N.  lat.  46°.  W.  long.  84“. 

MINATO,  Count  Nicola,  of  Bergamo,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a dramatic  poet  of  great  fertility.  The  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  in  writing  for  the  theatres  of  Venice, 
occafioned  his  being  engaged  at  Vienna  as  imperial  poet  lau- 
reate. He  furni(hed  the  emperor’s  lyric  theatre  with  a great 
number  of  ferious  operas,  and  (till  more  fmall  occafional 
dramas  and  poems  for  mufic.  On  every  birth-day  and  occa- 
fion  of  joy  and  feftivitv,  an  analogous  piece  or  two,  befides 
the  fixed  operas  for  winter  and  autumn.  Thefe  operas 
paffed  into  Italy,  whe;e  they  were  new  fet  and  performed 
with  fuccefs.  This  poet  poffeffid  a perfeCt  knowledge  cf 
hiftory,  his  fable  was  generally  well  planned,  and  his  cha- 


racters well  fuftained.  fie  had  genius  and  invention,  and 
gave  good  opportunities  for  decoration  and  machinery.  He 
flourifhed  from  about  1650  to  1683. 

MINATTA,  Ijle  la,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  lake  Superior,  in  Upper  Canada,  "ear  to,  and  E.  of,  the 
grand  Portage,  extending  to  Thunder  bay. 

MIN  AY  A,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
La  Mancha  : it  was  formerly  confidcrable,  but  is  nowalmolt 
reduced  to  the  fize  of  a village,  The  entrance  to  the  parifh 
church,  which  is  of  a moderate  fize,  and  has  three  chancels, 
is  through  a portico  fupported  by  two  pillars  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  of  white  marble  ; 2^  leagues  from  La  Roda. 

MINAZZO,  Cape,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  Galicia.  N.  lat.  42  51'.  W.  long.  91  20'. 

MINCA,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a very  coarfe 
and  bad  kind  of  myrrh. 

MINCH,  in  Geography , a channel  of  the  North  fea,  be- 
tween the  Hebrides  and  the  main  land  of  Scotland. 

MINCHA,  in  the  Jeiviflt  Cujloms,  offerings  of  meal, 
cakes,  or  bifeuits,  made  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The 
Seventy  have  fometimes  preferved  this  word  in  tlieir  tranfia- 
tion  ; but  inftead  of  mincha  they  read  manaa , which  doubt- 
lefs  was  the  received  pronunciation  in  their  time.  We  find 
manaa  in  the  famefenfe  in  Baruch,  i.  10.  Levit.  ii.  3,  &c. 
See  the  Greek  of  Jerem.  xvii.  26.  Dan.  ii.  46.  2 Kings, 

viii.  5.  9.  x«ii.  7.  xx.  12.  2 Chron.  vii.  7.  Nehem.  xiii.  5,  9, 
See.  Calmet.  DiCt.  Bib!. 

MINCH1N-HAMPTON,  in  Geography,  a market-town 
in  the  hundred  of  Longtree,  and  county  of  Gloucefter, 
England,  is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a gentle  eminence, 
and  confifts  of  four  irregular  llreets,  interfering  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  chief  trade  of  this  town  is  a manu- 
facture of  cloths,  which  is  carried  011  to  a confidcrable  ex- 
tent, the  many  brooks  and  rivulets  in  the  vicinity  being  ex- 
tremely favourable  for  the  purpole.  The  church,  which  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  was  founded  by  the  nur.s  of 
Caen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Numerous  monuments 
and  fepulchral  inferiptions  diverfify  the  interior  cf  this 
fabric  ; and  in  the  church-yard  appears  a brafs  plate,  in 
honour  of  Mr.  James  Bradley,  the  celebrated  aitronomer, 
who  was  a native  of  Gloucefterlhire,  and  died  in  1762.  Here 
are  three  market-houfes,  two  of  which  were  ereCted  by  P. 
Sheppard,  efq.  in  the  year  1700,  with  the  view  of  eftablilh- 
ing  a wool-market,  but  the  delign  failed  of  fuccefs.  Here 
is  likewife  a refpeCtable  free-fchool.  Lcland  fays  “ there 
were  nunnes”  in  this  town  ; and  Camden  and  Speed  hence 
affirm  it  contained  a nunnery.  Biihop  Tanner,  however, 
confidered  this  ftatement  as  erroneous,  and  fays,  “this  place 
was  called  Minchin-Hampton,  only  becaufe  the  manor  was 
given  to  the  nuns,  or  minchins  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  by  William  the  Conqueror.”  The 
abbefs  of  that  monaftery  purchafed  for  it  the  privilege  of  a 
weekly  market,  which  continues  to  beheld  on.Tuefday. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1S01,  this  tow  n 
contained  a population  of  3419  perfons,  of  which  number 
1549  were  males,  and  1870  females.  To  the  weft  of  this 
town  lies  an  extenfive  common,  called  Amberley,  remark- 
able for  being  the  feite  of  a very  fingular  encampment.  The 
great  vallum  of  this  work  is  irregular,  and  has  fmaller 
trenches  branching  from  it.  It  extends  nearly  three  miles  in 
length,  to  a fpot  called  Woeful-Dane- Bottom,  probably  in 
memory  of  fome  fignal  defeat  fuftained  here  by  that  people, 
whom  Mr.  Fofbrooke  conjectures  to  have  occupied  this 
camp  as  a lumrr.er  refidence,  during  their  abode  at  Cirencef- 
ter  in  the  year  879.  At  Rodmarton,  a fmall  village  near 
the  fofs-way,  which  paffes  through  this  diftriCt,  a teffellated 
pavement  and  other  Roman  remains  were  difeovered  about 
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themiddfe  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Horfley,  a difufed 
market-town,  two  miles  from  Minchin-Hampton,  contains 
fome  fragments  of  a priory,  formerly  dependent  on  the  mo- 
naftery  of  St.  Martin’s,  at  Trours,  in  Normandy.  In  a 
field  adjoining  to  Gatcombe  park,  the  feat  of  Philip  Shep- 
pard, efq.,  is  a large  oval  tumulus,  now  planted  with  firs, 
which  had  eredl  ftones  at  each  end  of  it.  On  its  fummit  is 
placed  a huge  fragment  of  rock,  evidently  a fepulchral 
monument,  winch  has  been  long  diltinguifhed  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Tingle-ftone.  At  fome  difiance  from  this  tumu- 
lus appear  two  large  ftones,  fet  upright  in  the  ground ; 
one  has  its  top  broken  off,  but  the  other  is  perfeft,  and  rifes 
ten  feet  above  the  furface.  Tradition  afiigns  one  or  both  of 
thefe  memorials  to  Long,  a Danilh  chieftain,  whence  comes 
the  name  Long’s  ftone,  or  pillar.  Bigland’s  Hifiory  of 
Gloucefterfhire,  vol.  ii.  folio.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  v. 

MINCHIVAVIDA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  coatl  of  Chili.  S.  lat.  44°  40'. 

MINCIO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  lake  Garda, 
forms  the  lake  which  furrounds  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  af- 
terwards runs  into  the  Po  near  Sachetta. — Alfo,  a depart- 
ment or  divifion  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  confiding  of 
what  was  before  the  revolution  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  con- 
taining 123,649  inhabitants,  who  eleft  nine  deputies.  The 
capital  is  Mantua. 

MIND,  Mens,  denotes  a thinking  or  underftanding  be- 
ing. See  Spirit. 

Philofophers  generally  allow  three  kinds  of  minds,  vix. 
God,  angels,  and  the  human  foul.  For  a thinking  being 
mull  either  be  finite  or  infinite : if  infinite,  it  is  God ; and 
if  finite,  it  is  either  joined  with  a human  body,  or  not ; if 
the  latter,  it  is  an  angel ; if  the  former,  a foul. 

Th z human  mind  is  properly  defined  a thinking  rational 
fubftance  ; by  thinking  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  body  ; and 
by  reafoning  from  God  and  angels,  who  are  fuppofed  to  fee 
and  know  things  intuitively,  without  the  help  of  deduction 
and  difcourfe. 

Mind,  Ajfedion  of  the.  See  Affection. 

MINDANAO,  or  Magindanao,  in  Geography,  one  of 
the  Philippine  iflands,  and  interior  only  to  Lucon  in  extent  : it 
is  of  a triangular  form,  and  in  circumference  about  goo  miles, 
but  fo  interfered  with  promontories  and  bays,  that  a per- 
fon  might  crofs  it  in  a day  and  a half.  It  was  difcovered  by 
the  Spaniards  who  accompanied  Magellan.  It  lies  S.E.  of 
Manila,  at  the  dillance  of  600  miles.  Although  mountain- 
ous, the  vales  confifi  of  a rich  black  mould,  watered  with 
the  finelt  rivulet6 ; it  furnifhes  ample  fupplies  of  rice,  and 
alfo  palm-trees,  the  pith  of  which  affords  lago,  and  this,  when 
reduced  to  meal,  is  ufed  for  making  bread  and  bifcuit 
throughout  all  the  ifland.  It  has  a variety  of  fruits  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  lQands  of  this  archipelago  ; but  the  cinna- 
mon is  peculiar  to  ltfeif,  and  the  trees  that  furnifh  it  grow 
on  the  mountains  without  culture,  and  without  being  regard- 
ed as  the  property  of  any  individual.  By  digging  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  fearching  the  rivers,  the  inhabitants  find 
good  gold.  They  alfo  collect  plenty  of  fulphur  from  the 
burning  mountains.  The  fcenery  of  Mindanao  is  beautiful, 
and  it  is  fertile  in  a variety  of  produftions.  The  chief 
Spanifh  fettlement  is  at  Sambuang,  in  the  S.W.  The 
“ Lano"  is  a large  inland  lake,  about  60  miles  in  circum- 
ference i horfes  and  buffaloes  have  multiplied  here  to  a fur- 
prifing  degree.  In  the  fouth,  there  is  a volcano  of  con- 
stant eruption,  which  ferves  as  a fea-mark.  In  the  ftrait 
between  this  ifland  and  that  of  Xolo,  very  large  pearls 
are  found,  N.  lat.  40'  to  90  55'.  E,  long.  122°  to 
126’  27'. 


MINDAY,  a town  of  Pegu  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Prome. 

MINDELHEIM,  a town  of  Bavaria,  and  capital  of  a 
lordfhip,  about  Smiles  fquare ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Augf- 
burg.  N.  lat.  48^2'.  E.  long.  10' 27'. 

MINDEN,  a principality  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Weftphaiia,  about  96  miles  in  circumference,  confifting 
of  good  corn  land,  fo  that  agriculture  is  carried  on  with 
great  diligence  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  from  hence  neigh- 
bouring countries  are  lupplied  with  flax  and  corn,  and  par- 
ticularly with  wheat  and  barley.  This  principality  has  alfo 
wood,  turf,  coal,  and  a- productive  falt-work,  and  plenty  of 
fifh.  The  Roman  Catholics  only  enjoy  in  the  town  of  Min- 
den,  and  the  Calvimfts  every  quarter  of  a year,  at  the  citadel 
of  Peterfhagen,  their  public  worfhip  ; all  other  churches  in 
the  country  belong  to  the  Lutherans.  This  principality  is 
now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Weftphaiia. 

Mindex,  a city  of  Weftphaiia,  and  capital  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  principality,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe 
towns,  is  fituated  on  the  Wefer.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
compafs,  and  furrounded  with  walls  and  ramparts.  Its  fitua- 
tion  for  commerce  is  advantageous,  and  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a confiderable  brewery  ; others  are  employ- 
ed in  agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle.  The  cathedral  is 
a confiderable  building,  and  the  chapter  confifts  of  1 8 perfons, 
partly  Roman  Catholic  and  partly  Lutheran.  This  town 
was  an  important  place,  even  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  it  has  iince  been  contended  for,  and  occafionally  poflefled 
by  the  Imperialifts,  Swedes,  and  French  ; 30  miles  E.  of 
Ofnabruck.  N.  lat.  520  18'.  E.  long.  8 36'. 

Minden,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  Montgomery  county. 
New  York  ; 472  miles  from  Waflungton. 

MINDEP1LLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
8 miles  W.  of  Veniatighery. 

MINDERER,  Raymond,  in  Biography,  aphyficianof 
Augfburg,  who  was  diftinguifhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fe- 
venteenth century  as  a partizan  of  the  chemical  fedl.  He 
was  alfo  eminent  as  a military  phyfician,  in  which  capacity 
he  ferved  feveral  campaigns,  with  univerfal  efteem  through- 
out all  ranks  in  the  army  ; whence  he  alfo  rofe  to  high  repu- 
tation and  praflige  in  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Munich,  and 
was  confulted  by  the  principal  nobility.  He  publifhed  the 
refult  of  his  experience  relative  to  the  difeafes  of  armies,  in 
the  German  language ; and  this  work  was  tranflated  into 
Latin,  with  the  title  of  “ Medicina  Militaris,  feu,  Liber 
Caftrenfis,  euporifta  et  facile  parabilia  Medicamenta  conti- 
nens,”  Vienna,  1620,  8vo.  This  work  was  feveral  time* 
reprinted,  and  was  alfo  tranflated  into  Englijh  in  1674.  He 
was  likewife  author  of  the  following  works.  “ De  Peftilen- 
tia  Liber  unus,’’  ibid.  1608.  “ Aloedarium  Marocofti- 

num,’’  ibid.  1616,  and  afterwards  republifhed.  “ De  Cal- 
cantho,  feu  Vitriolo,  ejufque  qualitate,  virtute,  ct  viribus,” 
1617.  “ Threnodia  Medica,  feu,  Planttus  Medicinte  lu- 

gentis,”  1619  His  chemical  reputation  is  evinced  by  the 
connexion  of  his  name  in  the  fhops,  even  at  this  day,  with 
the  neutral  fait,  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  which  is  called 
Mindererus’  fpirit.  Eloy.  Didl.  Hift. 

MINDERERI  Spiritus.  See  Vinegar. 

MINDIGAUT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Dooab  ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  Canoge. 

MINDIUM,  in  Botany,  Juft,  164.  Medium  Diofco- 
ridis,  Mmdiuin  Rhazis  ; Rauw.  It.  284.  See  Medium 
and  Mjcjiauxia. 

MINDO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  m 
the  audience  of  Quito;  20  miles  N-W.  of  Quito. 

MINDORO,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  about  27 
miles  S.  from  the  ifland  of  Lu^on,  triangular  in  figure, 
aud  about  150  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  high  and 
4 E z mountainous, 
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mountainous,  abounding  in  cocoa  and  other  fruit-trees,  with 
fome  rice.  A part  of  the  fea  adjoining  this  ifland  is  called 
the  “ fea  of  Mindoro.”  N.  lat.  120  21' to  130  30'.  E.  long. 
1200  24'  to  1 21°  24'. 

MINDOWLY,  a town  of  Hmdoofian,  in  the  circar  of 
Singrowla  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Soipour. 

MINDYGUR,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Oude  ; 5 
miles  S.  Canoge. 

MINE,  a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 170  miles  S.W.  of  Gon- 
dar.  N.  lat.  io°  4'.  E.  long.  350  30'. 

Mine.  This  word  is  applied  generally  to  all  works  car- 
ried on  under  ground,  but  feems  principally  to  belong  to 
fuch  as  have  for  their  objett  the  difcovery  and  produ&ion  of 
the  metallic  ores. 

The  conflru&ion  of  the  works  in  various  mines  differs  ac- 
cording to  circumflances,  fuch  as  the  form  of  the  hills  in 
which  they  are  fituated,  or  the  pofition  of  the  ores,  whether 
found  in  veins  or  beds.  Some  mines  are  formed  by  a level  or 
drift  entering  the  foot  of  a mountain,  and  extending  to  the 
depofits  of  metal  within  it,  which  may  be  taken  away  and 
carried  out  through  this  opening  ; and  in  this  cafe Jhafts  are 
only  required  for  the  purpofes  of  ventilation. 

This  feems  to  be  the  fimpleft  date  of  mining,  and  is,  as  well 
as  fuch  mines  as  have  been  formed  by  following  ore  from  the 
furface  to  fuch  depths  as  water  would  permit,  to  be  ranked 
among  the  earlier  efforts  of  this  kind. 

The  more  extended  operations  of  mining  are  to  be  found 
where  regular  metallic  veins,  fituated  in  primitive  rocks,  are 
worked  to  great  depths  below  the  level  of  the  fea,  where  per- 
pendicular Jhafts,  drained  of  the  conflantly  accumulating  wa- 
• ter  by  engines,  form  the  means  of  communication  from  the  fur- 
face  to  levels  driven  upon  the  lode  or  vein,  at  various  and  fuc- 
cefiive  depths,  fo  as  to  open  all  parts  of  it  for  the  difcovery 
of  its  contents. 

A mine  thus  conftrudled,  of  any  confiderable  extent,  is 
one  of  the  moil  extraordinary  inflances  of  human  enterprize, 
patience,  and  ingenuity  ; efpecially  if  it  be  confidered  that 
its  formation  depends  upon  the  application  of  two  of  the 
moll  wonderful  difcoveries  on  record,  the  expanfive  forces  of 
gunpowder  and  fleam. 

Mines  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  generally  worked  by  a 
company  of  proprietors,  called  adventurers,  who  agree 
with  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  lord  of  the  foil,  as  he  is 
■ufually  denominated,  to  work  the  mine  for  a certain  term 
of  years,  paying  him,  by  way  of  rent,  a proportion  of  the 
ores  raifed,  or  .an  equivalent  in  money.  The  grant  thus 
made  to  the  adventurers  is  called  a /el,  and  the  lord’s  rent,  if 
paid  in  ore,  is  called  the  dijb  (probably  from  the  ancient 
pradlice  of  meafuring  it  by  a veffel  of  that  fort),  and  when 
fettled  for  in  money,  has  the  term  dues  applied  to  it. 

The  adventurers  divide  their  undertaking  into  lhares  of 
different  magnitude,  but  ufually  forming  in  the  whole  fome 
even  and  ealily  divifible  number.  The  fmallefl  fhare  ufually 
held  by  one  adventurer  is  one  fixty-fourth  part,  though  in 
fome  large  mines  this  fhare  is  divided,  and  a perfon  may  then 
have  only  a one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  whole, 
while  others  may  hold  eighths,  others  fixteenths  or  thirty-fe- 
conds,  and  fome  larger  proportions,  but  the  whole  added 
together  make  up  fixty-four  lhares.  Any  part  of  the  con- 
cern held  by  one  perfon  is  generally  called  a dole , and  dif- 
tinguifhed  as  to  its  relation  to  the  whole  by  adjoining  to  this 
wo-d  the  de 'omination  of  its  value,  as  an  eighth  dole,  a fix- 
teeatfi  dole,  &c. 

Mims  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  ufually  named  as  foon 
as  they  are  undertaken,  and  this  pradlice  feems  to  have  been 
of  couliderable  antiqui.y,  as  rhe  word  wheal,  or  Imel,  ufually 
even  now  prefixed  to  tlaefe  appellations,^  derived  from  the  an- 
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cient  Cornifit  language,  and  fignifies  a work  or  mine.  The  other 
parts  of  the  names  of  mines  often  relate  to  the  fituation,  or  have 
been  given  in  compliment  to  fome  perfon  ceiinefted  with 
them,  or  adopted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  adven- 
turers. Thus  Wheal  Rofe  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Cormfh  word  ros,  a valley,  and  means  therefore  the  mine  in 
the  valley  ; Wheal  Godolphin  has  the  name  of  a family  ; and 
among  the  arbitrary  appellations  which  are  the  moll  numer- 
ous, may  be  inflanced  Wheal  Unity,  Wheal  Virgin,  Wheal 
Jewel,  &c. 

The  bounds , or  limits  of  the  fet  of  a mine,  are  ufually 
marked  out  upon  the  furface.  and  include  the  f pace  of  ground 
in  which  any  company  of  adventurers  have  contracted  for 
the  right  working.  Bounds  for  working  tin  are  recognized 
by  the  flannary  laws  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  as  a property 
in  themfelves  dillindl  from  the  pofTefficn  of  the  foil,  and 
were  probably  originally  granted  to  encourage  the  fearch  for 
this  metal  by  the  laws  of  the  duchy,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
chief  lord  might  not  fuffer  by  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  pof- 
feflor  of  the  foil  to  have  its  furface  dillurbed.  Tin  bounds 
that  have  been  legally  renewed,  or  poffefTion  retained,  are 
even  now  in  their  original  Hate  in  this  refpebt ; but  copper 
mines,  and  alfo  many  tin  mines,  are  now  generally  held  of  the 
poffeffor  of  the  fee. 

Mines  are  generally  condudled  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  by 
a manager  appointed  by  the  adventurers,  who  hold  meetings 
at  the  counting-houfe  to  revife  and  pafs  the  accounts,  and  to 
debate  and  determine  on  all  fubjedls  relative  to  the  profccu- 
tion  of  the  works  fubmitted  to  them. 

Under  the  principal  agent  others  are  appointed,  who  are 
pradlical  miners,  and  who  fuperintend  the  various  operations 
and  fettle  the  terms  of  the  contra&s  with  the  workmen,  which, 
are  made  by  a kind  of  public  au&ion.  Thefe  agents  are 
called  captains,  and  the  number  employed  in  a mine  is  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  and  importance.  Some  attend  princi- 
pally to  the  works  below,  and  are  therefore  called  under- 
ground captains ; others  take  charge  of  the  operations  on 
the  furface,  and  are  therefore  diftinguifhed  by  the  appella- 
tion of  grafs  captains.  It  would  be  inj.uflice  to  this  ufeful 
and  refpe&able  body  of  men  to  pafs  them  over  without  no- 
ticing the  intelligence,  a&ivity,  and  (kill  by  which  the  agents 
of  the  mines  in  the  dillridls  alluded  to  are  dillinguilhed. 

The  eftablifhment  of  a mine  further  includes  occafionallyr 
an  engineer,  a head  carpenter  and  fmith,  who  have  each 
their  workmen  under  their  care ; a pitman,  who  directs  the 
fixing  and  repair  of  the  pump-work  ; a timberman  or  binder , 
who  fuperintends  the  conilrudion  of  the  woodwork  under 
ground,  for  fecuring  the  lhafts,  ladders,  levels,  and  fo  on  : 
and  befides  thefe  operative  men,  there  are  ufually  clerks  to 
keep  the  accounts,  and  perfons  to  receive  and  deliver  to  the 
workmen  the  materials  ufed  in  their  operations. 

The  miners  working  under  ground  are  divided  into  two 
claffes,  according  to  the  mode  by  which  they  are  paid.  Tiiofe 
of  thefirll  clafs  are  called  tributers,  who  workon  theprodudtive 
parts  of  the  mine,  and  receive  a proportion  of  the  ore  which 
they  procure  and  make  merchantable,  for  their  labour.  This 
modeof  payment,  by  its  occaiionally  leading  to  unufual  profit, 
llimulatesto  great  exertion  in  the  difcovery  of  frefh  depofits 
of  ore,  and  is  therefore  conducive  to  the  interells  ol  the 
employer  as  well  as  the  workman.  To  the  reward  thus 
held  out  to  (kill  and  intelligence,  may  probably  be  attri- 
buted the  prevalence  of  thefe  qualities,  which  may  be  ob- 
ferved  more  particularly  in  this  clafs  of  Cormfh  miners. 
The  other  workmen  employed  under  ground  are  denominated 
tutwork-men,  who  agree  for  finking  (hafts,  driving  levels, 
and  fo  on,  at  a certain  priceper  fathom.  Thefe  prices  are  ex- 
ceedingly various,  as  the  rock  to  be  penetrated  differs  in  de- 
grees 
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grees  of  hardnefs,  or  the  nature  of  the  work  expofes  the 
men  to  more  or  lefs  danger  or  inconvenience  from  water  or 
bad  air. 

The  people  employed  on  the  furface  in  drefiing  the  ores, 
generally  perform  their  labour  by  taik-work,  the  amounts 
being  charged  to  the  account  of  the  tributers,  whofe  ore  is 
undergoing  this  procefs. 

The  copper  o;  es,  when  ready  for  fale,  are  fampled  by 
agents  of  the  fmelting  companies,  who  vifit  the  mines  for 
that  purpofo,  and  are  fold  on  a fixed  day  by  a public  fale, 
called  a ticketing,  atid  afterwards  weighed  and  carried  to  a 
port  and  (hipped  to  Wales,  where  the  copper  fmelting  houfes 
in  general  are.  Tin  ores  are  fmelted  in  Cornwall,  and  are 
fold  by  the  miner  to  the  owners  of  the  fmelting  houfes  by 
private  contraft,  valuing  them  by  an  affay  made  by  the 
buyer.  In  this  refpedt  the  value  of  tin  ores  is  determined  by 
a mode  much  more  uncertain  and  irregular  than  that  em- 
ployed for  copper,  the  affay  of  which  is  conducted  with  ex- 
treme care,  and  wonderful  accuracy. 

The  extent  of  the  returns  and  cods  of  the  mines  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  both  collectively  and  feparately,  may  be 
feen  by  referring  to  the  hiftory  of  mining  in  this  diftridt, 
where  the  tables  of  the  date  of  thefe  concerns  exhibit  a 
very  intereding  pidture  of  the  great  increafe  of  thefe  ex- 
teniive  undertakings.  See  Mining,  Hijlory  of 

The  king  by  his  prerogative  hath  all  mines  of  gold  and 
filver  to  make  money  ; and  therefore  thofe  mines,  which  are 
properly  royal,  and  to  which  the  king  is  entitled  when  found, 
are  only  thofe  of  filver  and  gold.  ( 2 Ind.  577  ) By  the  old 
common  law,  if  gold  or  filver  be  found  in  mines  of  bafe 
metal,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  the  whole  wa»  a 
royal  mine,  and  belonged  to  the  king  ; though  others  fay 
that  this  was  only  the  cafe,  when  the  quantify  of  gold  or 
filver  was  of  greater  value  than  the  quantity  of  bafe  metal. 
(Plo  d,  336.)  But  by  datute  no  mines  of  copper,  tin,  iron, 
or  lead,  (hall  be  adjudged  royal  mines,  though  gold  or  filver  be 
ex'  racted.  ( 1 W.  and  M.  c.  30. ) And  perfons  having  mines 
of  copper,  tin,  lead,  See.  (hall  enjoy  the  fame,  although 
claimed  to  be  royal  mines  ; but  the  king,  or  perfons  claiming 
royal  mines  under  his  authority,  may  have  the  ore  (except 
tin-ore  in  Devon  and  Cornwall)  paying  to  the  owners  of  the 
mines,  within  thirty  days  after  it  (hall  be  raifed,  and  before 
refnoved,  16 /.per  ton  for  copper-ore  wafhed,  and  made  mer- 
chantable ; for  lead-ore  9/.  per  ton  ; tin  or  iron,  qor.  &c. 
(Stat.  5 W.  Sc  M.  c.  6.)  If  any  perfon  malicioudy  let  on 
fire  any  mine,  or  pit  of  coal,  he  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  dat.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  If 
any  perfon  (hall  wilfully  or  malicioully  let  fire  to,  burn,  de- 
molifii,  pull  down,  or  otherwife  dedroy  or  damage  any  fire- 
engine,  or  other  engine  erected  for  draining  water  from  coal 
mines,  or  for  drawing  coals  out  ef  the  fame  ; or  for  draining 
water  from  any  mine  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  mine:  al, 
or  any  bridge,  waggon-way,  or  trunk  eredfed  for  conveying 
coals  from  any  coal  mine,  or  daith  for  depofiting  the  (ame  ; 
or  any  bridge,  or  waggon-way  ereCted  for  conveying  lead, 
tin,  copper,  or  any  other  mineral,  from  fuch  mine,  or  caufe 
the  fame  to  be  done,  he  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  tran- 
fported  for  feven  years.  (9  Geo.  III.  c.  29. ) Provided  that 
no  perfon  be  profecuted  under  this  adl  beyond  18  months 
after  the  offence  committed.  By  39  & 40  Geo.  III.  c.  77, 
dedroying  or  damaging  mines  or  roads  leading  to  or  from 
the  fame,  &c.  incurs  the  guilt  of  mifdemeanor,  and  any  one 
perlon  fo  offending  may,  on  conviction,  be  imprifoned  for 
any  Mme  not  exceeding  fix  months.  Colliers  and  miners 
working  in  a manner  contrary  to  their  agreement,  or  not  ful- 
filling their  ccntraCts,  fhall,  on  conviction,  forfer  not  ex- 
ceeding 40/.  and  on  non-payment  be  imprifoned  for  a time 
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not  exceeding  fix  months,  or  until  the  penalty  and  cods  (hall 
be  paid.  Stealing  ore  out  of  mines  is  no  larceny,  except 
only  thofe  of  black-lead,  the  dealing  ore  out  of  which  is 
felony,  punifhable  with  imprifonment  and  whipping,  or 
tranfportation  not  exceeding  feven  years,  and  efcaping  from 
fuch  imprifonment,  or  returning  from  tranfportation  is  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  25  Geo.  II  c 10. 

MniE-adventurers,  Company  of,  had  its  fil'd  rife  about  the 
year  1690,  when  certain  mines  of  lead  and  copper  were 
found  in  South  Wales,  which  were  divided  by  the  proprietors 
into  iwenty-four  (hares ; and  in  1693  fub-divided  into  four 
thoufandand  eight  (hares,  for  the  term  of  twerty-two  years 
and  a half ; to  which  term  five  years  more  were  added  in 
1698,  and  the  affairs  of  the  company  regulated  by  a new 
conditution.  In  1704,  queen  Anne  granted  a charter  of  in- 
corporation to  this  company  ; in  confequence  of  which  feveral 
new  (hares  were  added,  fo  chat  the  whole  number  amounted 
to  fix  thoufand  and  twelve.  However,  the  intereds  of  this 
corporation  were  fo  ill  managed,  that  the  proprietors  and  cre- 
ditors petitioned  parliament  in  1710,  and  a committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  its  date. 
The  refult  ot  the  enquiry  was  a cenfure  on  the  principal  ma- 
nagers; and  though,  in  171 1,  a law  was  paffed  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  company,  and  the  relief  of  the  creditors  and 
proprietors,  nothing  could  preferve  it  from  finking. 

Mine,  in  the  Art  of  War,  denotes  a fubterraneous  canal 
or  paffage  dug  under  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a fortification 
intended  to  be  blown  up  by  gunpowder. 

The  paffage  of  a mine  leading  to  the  powder  is  called  the 
gallery.  Thefe  paffages  or  galleries  made  within  the  fortifi- 
cation, before  the  place  is  attacked,  and  from  which  feveral 
branches  are  carried  to  different  places,  are  generally  four 
feet  wide,  and  five  feet  high,  and  the  earth  is  fupported  from 
falling  in  by  arches  and  walls,  as  they  are  to  ferve  for  a con- 
fiderable  time  ; but  when  mines  are  to  be  ufed  in  a (hort  time, 
the  galleries  are  only  about  three  feet  wide  and  five  high,  and 
the  earth  is  fupported  with  wooden  frames  or  props.  When 
the  gallery  is  carried  on  to  the  place  where  the  powder  is  to 
be  lodged,  called  the  chamber,  the  miners  make  this  generally 
of  a cubical  form,  large  enough  to  hold  the  wooden  box, 
which  contains  the  powder  neceffary  for  the  charge  ; this 
box  is  lined  with  draw  and  fand-bags,  to  prevent  the  powder 
from  contradting  any  dampnefs.  The  chamber  is  funk  fome- 
what  lower  than  the  gallery,  unlefs  the  befieged  can  raife 
the  water  in  the  ditch,  and  incommode  the  gallery  ; in  which 
cafe  the  chamber  is  made  higher  than  the  gallery,  that  the 
water  may  not  be  let  in  and  fpoil  the  mine.  The  line,  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  fpace  containing  the  powder,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  neareft  furface,  is  called  the  line  of  leaf  refin- 
ance ; the  pit  or  hole,  made  by  a mine  when  fprung,  is  called 
the  excavation.  The  fire  is  conveyed  to  the  mines  by  a pipe 
or  hofe,  made  of  coarfe  cloth,  whofe  diameter  is  about  an 
inch  and  a half,  called  fauciffon,  extending  from  the  chamber 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a 
match,  that  the  miner  who  fets  fire  to  it  may  have  time  to  re- 
tire before  it  reaches  the  chamber.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
powder  from  becoming  damp,  the  fauciffon  is  laid  in  a fmall 
trough,  called  auget,  with  itraw  in  it,  and  round  the  fau- 
ciffon, with  a wooden  cover  nailed  upon  it...  There  are 
various  kinds  of  mines,  which  acquire  different  names;  a3 
royal  mines,  ferpentine  mines,  forked  mines,  aS  their  paffage3 
are  ltraight,  oblique,  winding,  &c.  The  mines  made  by  the 
befiegers  in  the  attack  of  a place  are  fimply  called  mines, 
and  thofe  made  by  the  befieged  counter  mines.  They  are 
both  made  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  like  purpofes, . 
viz.  to  blow  up  their  enemies  and  their  works  ; only  the 
principal  galleries  and  mines  of  the  befieged  are  ufually  made 
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before  the  town  is  befieged.  The  befieged  generally  make  a 
great  many  fmall  mines  under  the  glacis,  of  about  fix,  feven, 
or  eight  feet  deep  under  ground,  which  are  called  JougaJJes  or 
Jougadcs.  They  make  likewife  another  fort,  called  coffers  or 
caiffons,  which  are  a kind  of  wooden  boxes  three  or  four  feet 
long,  and  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  wide,  which  they  bury 
four,  five,  or  fix  feet  under  the  glacis,  and  about  four  yards 
dittant  from  each  other. 

Mines,  Hifiory  of.  It  is  obferved  by  writers  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  that  mines  were  in  ufe  long  before  theinvention  of  gun- 
powder ; for  the  ancients  made  galleries  or  fubterraneous 
pafTages  under  the  walls  of  places,  and  fupported  them  with 
ftrong  props  ; filling  the  interval  with  all  kinds  of  cpmbuf- 
tibles,  which  being  fet  on  fire  burnt  their  props,  and,  the 
walls  being  no  longer  fupported,  fell,  whereby  a breach  was 
made.  The  befieged  alfo  made  ufe  of  fimi!ar  paffages  from 
the  town  under  the  befiegers’  machines,  with  which  they  bat- 
tered the  walls,  in  order  to  deftroy  them.  But  the  art  of 
mining  has  received  great  improvements  fince  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  The  firft  mines  which  we  read  of,  fince  the 
difeovery  of  gunpowder,  were  ufed,  in  1487,  by  the  Ge- 
noefe,  in  the  attack  of  Serezanella,  a town  belonging  to 
Florence  : however,  as  thefe  failed,  they  were  neglected  for 
a confiderable  time.  The  firft  fuccefsful  application  of  the 
blowing  of  mines  in  fieges  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  year  1503  ; when  Pietro  de  Navarre  by  this  means  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  of  a fort  garrifoned  by  the  French.  But  the 
firft  celebrated  ufe  of  thefe  mines  in  oppofing  the  progrefs  of 
the  befiegers  was  in  the  years  1666,  1667,  1668,  at  the  fiege 
of  Candia  ; though  they  had  been  often  praCtifed  in  the  de- 
fence of  places  before,  in  a lefs  memorabie  manner  ; for  by 
the  afiiftanccof  this  invention  principally,  the  city  of  Candia 
kept  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire  at  bay  for 
three  years  fucceflively.  Since  that  time  the  advantage  of 
counter-mines  hath  been  better  underftood.  The  laft  eminent 
inftance  of  their  great  utility  wras  in  the  defence  of  Turin,  in 
1706  : for  fo  effectually  were  the  befiegers  traverfed  thereby, 
that,  after  near  four  months  of  open  trenches,  they  were 
not  in  pofTeffion  of  more  than  the  counter-fcarp,  and  even 
then,  eleven  pieces  of  their  cannon  were  blown  up  by  the 
defendants  but  three  or  four  days  before  the  place  was  re- 
lieved. 

The  firft  profefTed  writer  on  mines  was  the  celebrated  M. 
Vauban  ; he  was  fucceeded  by  M.  de  Valliere,  one  of  the 
greateft  inafters  in  the  art  of  mining  ; who,  uniting  theory 
with  experiment,  difeovered,  by  meafuring  feveral  excava- 
tions, that  the  pit  or  hole  made  in  the  earth,  when  the  mine 
was  fprung,  was  not  an  inverted  cone  ( Plate  VI.  Fortifi- 
cation, Jig.  10.)  nor  a fruftum  of  a cone  {Jig.  11.)  as  Vau- 
ban and  others  had  fuppofed,  but  nearly  a paraboloid  {Jig . 12.); 
and  his  tables  were  computed  according  to  that  figure.  It 
has  been  generally  admitted  by  miners,  that  the  diameter  of 
the  pit  or  hole  made  by  the  mine  was  always  twice  the  line 
of  the  leaft  refiftance,  and  that  this  diameter  fhould  never  ex- 
ceed this  proportion.  But  M.  Belidcr  undertook  to  remove 
this  prejudice  ; and  however  generally  it  may  (till  prevail,  he 
feems  to  have  proved  by  many  experiments,  which  have  fince 
been  repeated  by  others,  that  the  diameter  of  the  hole  made 
by  a mine  may  be  increafed  to  any  length  in  regard  to  the 
depth  of  the  mine. 

Mines,  Theory  of.  The  eftimation  of  the  proper  quantity 
pf  powder  with  which  a mine  is  to  be  loaded  in  any  kind  of 
foil,  or  at  any  depth  under  ground,  in  order  to  produce  any 
propofed  effedt,  is  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  whole  art  of 
mining.  This  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  earth  to 
be  blown  up,  but  likewife  on  the  tenacity  of  the  different 
foils  in  which  the  mines  are  made.  The  quantity  of  earth 


to  be  raifed  depends  on  the  figure  of  the  excavation  ; for  if 
this  is  known,  the  folid  content  may  be  determined  by  geo- 
metry ; and  by  weighing  exaCUy  a cubic  foot  of  that  foil, 
we  can  eafily  difeover  what  weight  is  to  be  raifed  ; and  by 
knowing  what  quantity  of  powder  is  required  to  raife  a cer- 
tain weight,  the  tenacity  of  the  parts  may  alfo  be  had,  by 
making  a mine  fo  as  to  produce  a good  effeft  ; and  fubtraft- 
ing  the  quantity  of  powder,  neceffary  to  raife  the  weight 
of  the  folid  from  the  charge  of  the  mine,  the  remainder  would 
be  the  quantity  neceffary  to  overcome  the  tenacity.  It  is, 
however,  difputed,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  what  the 
figure  of  the  excavation  is  : it  was  at  firft  imagined  to  be  aa 
inverted  cone,  as  A C B {Jg.  10.)  whofe  vertex  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  chamber,  and  the  radius  of  its  bafe  A D equal 
to  its  axis  C D ; but  this  being  found  to  allow  too  fmall  a 
charge,  it  was  next  fuppofed  to  be  a fruftum  of  a cone,  as 
A E F B {fig-  11.)  whofe  leffer  bafe  E F is  equal  to  the 
line  C D of  leaft  refiftance,  and  the  greater  A B equal  to 
twice  that  line.  On  this  laft  fuppofition,  faid  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  M.  Maigrigny,  under  M.  Vau- 
ban, near  Tournay,  miners  have  computed  their  tables  of  the 
quantities  of  powder  neceffary  for  charging  mines  at  different 
depths. 

However,  Mr.  Be'idor  difputed  the  conclufio  s of  Mai- 
grigny ; whofe  experiments  were  examined  by  direction  of 
the  chief  commander  of  the  artillery  cf  La  Fere,  in  the 
conftruftion  of  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  mines  between 
the  years  1725  and  1730.  In  the  courfe  of  this  enquiry, 
feven  mines  were  made,  whofe  line  of  lealt  refiftance  was 
ten  feet,  and  loaded  with  the  following  quantities  of  pow- 
der, viz.  the  firft  with  i2olb. ; the  fecond  with  i6olb.  ; the 
third  with  aoolb. ; the  fourth  with  2401b.  ; the  fifth  with 
28olb. ; the  iixth  with  3201b. ; and  the  feventh  with  3601b. 
Thefe  mines  being  fprung  one  after  another,  and  their  exca- 
vations examined,  the  diameters  of  their  bafes  were  found  to 
be  as  follow : that  of  the  firft  22 1 feet ; the  fecond,  26  feet ; 
the  third,  29  feet ; the  fourth,  31 J feet;  the  fifth,  33*  feet; 
the  fixth,  36  feet  ; and  the  feventh, 38  feet.  Thefe  experi- 
ments invalidated  the  principles  of  Maigrigny ; neverthe- 
lefs  miners  have  ftill  doubted,  whether  the  diameter  of  the 
excavation  can  he  made  greater  than  double  the  line  of  leaft 
refiftance,  or  whether  the  excavation  itfelf  will  not  become 
like  a well  or  pit  when  overcharged.  As  to  the  true  figure 
of  the  excavation,  this  was  difeovered  by  M.  de  Valliere, 
and  afeertained  by  others  after  him  to  be  very  nearly  a 
paraboloid,  as  A E B (Jg.  12.)  having  the  centre  of  the 
powder  or  charge  in  the  fccus  C,  CD  the  line  of  leaft 
refiftance,  A B the  diameter,  and  C A the  radius.  Mr. 
Muller,  however,  obferves,  that  though  the  figure  of  the 
excavation  is  a paraboloid,  the  quantity  of  the  earth  to  be 
blown  up  fhould  beeftimated  by  the  part  A L M B,  cut  off 
by  a plane  L M,  paffing  through  the  focus  or  centre  C of 
the  chamber,  parallel  to  the  horizon  A B ; the  other  part 
LEM  being  occafioned  by  the  force  of  the  powder  preffing 
downwards  ; becaufe,  he  fays,  the  explofion  of  gunpowder, 
afting  on  all  fides  alike,  muft  condenie  the  folid  under  the 
chamber  fiom  L to  M,  by  its  preffure  downwards,  fo  long 
as  it  preffes  the  earth  above  L M upwards  ; and  it  cannot  be 
faid,  that  any  particle  of  earth  under  the  horizontal  line 
L M can  be  drove  upwards.  In  order  to  find  the  content 
of  this^folid,  let  E K = E C = of  P,  or  the  parameter  ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  well  known  properties  of  the  para- 
bola, that  AD‘  = ED  x P;  LM  = P ; and  C A = 
K D.  And  in  tht  right-angled  triangle  CDA,  CD1  + 

DA’=CA!  = KD2;  and,  therefore,  ^/C  D1  + DA1 
= KD;  whence,  if  C D and  D A are  given,  the  line  K D, 
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and  confequentiy  C K,  or  its  equal  C L,  will  be  known  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  line  of  leaft  refi (lance  C D,  and  the 
radius  D A of  the  bafe  are  given,  the  parameter  may  be 
found.  Moreover,  the  folid  content  of  the  paraboloid  is 
equal  to  half  the  cylinder  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude  ; 
if  r expreffes  half  the  circumference,  whole  radius  is  unity  ; 
i.  £•  if  r ~=.  1.57  ; then,  becaufe  1 : 2 r,  or  the  radius  to  the 
circumference  as  the  fquares  of  the  radii  C L,  D A,  are  to 
the  areas  of  their  circles  ; we  have  rED  X AD'  for  the 
folid  content  of  A E B,  and  r E C x CL2  for  the  folid 
LEM;  therefore,  their  difference  r E D x A D2  -rEC 
X C L%  will  exprefs  the  folid  required.  But  if  P ex- 
preffes  the  parameter  L M,  then  will  P x ED  = A l)2, 
and  P x CE.=  C L2,  and  thefe  values  fubllituted  in  the 
expreffion  of  the  folid,  give  rP  x ED'  - rP  x EC:: 
or,  becaufe  ED  = EC  + CD,  and  K D — CD  4- 
2 E C,  we  (hall  have  this  expreflion  reduced  to  r P x CD  x 
K D.  But  as  r is  a condanl  number,  it  may  be  neglected 
in  comparing  the  folids ; and  then  P x CD  x KD  will 
be  the  expreflion  of  the  folid.  And  when  two  excavations 
are  compared  together,  which  have  the  fame  line  of  lead 
refiftance  C D,  the  folid  will  be  expreffed  by  the  re&angle 
P x KD.  Hence  if  this  folid,  or  the  quantity  of  earth 
to  be  raifed,  and  the  line  C D of  the  leaft  refiftance  be 
given,  the  parameter  P may  be  found  ; and  having  the 
parameter  and  the  line  C D,  the  equation  P x E D = 
A D',  will  give  the  radius  A D of  the  bafe.  For  if  C D 
= c,  and  the  given  folid  A L M Baa,  then  becaufe 
C E = J P,  the  expreflion  P x C D x KD  will  give 

Pf  x 5 P + a - a,  or  P P f -f  2Pct  = 2a,  and  P P 4- 
2 P c — , to  which  adding  c c,  we  (hall  have  P P 4- 


_ 2 a , „ / 2 a 

2cP  + ct  = 4-  c c ; and  P + c — c c. 

c ^ c 

In  comparing  nr.nes  together,  which  have  the  fame  line 
of  leaft  refiftance,  the  rectangle  P x KD  gives  PP  + 
2 c P = 2 A,  to  which  adding  cc,  we  (hall  have  P P + 
2 c P + £ f = 2 11  + 1 1,  whofe  fquare  root  is  P 4-  c = 
a/2u  + ££.  By  means  of  thefe  equations,  all  the  different 
problems  relating  to  mines  are  eafily  folved,  on  the  fuppo- 
lition,  that  the  forces  of  powder  are  proportional  to  their 
quantities,  and,  therefore,  the  charges  alfo  proportional  to 
the  quantities  of  earth  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame  fort  of  foil, 
i.  e.  in  foil  of  the  fame  denfity  and  tenacity.  Some  writers, 
however,  affert,  that  the  elattic  force  of  powder  is  greater 
in  proportion  in  larger  quantities  than  in  fmall  ones,  which 
Mr.  Muller  denies  ; and  Mr.  Belidor  gives  another  reafon 
for  diminiftiing  the  charges  of  mines,  as  the  earth  to  be  raifed 
increafes  ; which  is,  that  not  only  the  weight  of  the  earth 
to  be  raifed  is  to  be  confidered,  but  like  wife  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  over  the  furface  of  the  excavation,  which 
preffure  is  as  the  bafes  of  the  excavation,  and  thefe  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diameters ; whereas  the  weights  of  fimilar 
folids  are  as  the  cubes  of  thefe  diameters  ; and,  therefore, 
this  preffur  ■ being  lefs,  in  proporiion,  111  larger  bodies  than 
in  fmaller,  the  charges  ought  rcther  to  be  leffened  in  large 
mines  than  in  the  fmall.  But  this  realoning  feems  to  be 
contradicted  by  experiments. 

In  order  to  know  the  quantity  of  powder  neceffary  for 
blowing  up  a mine  in  a particular  foil,  feveral  mines  are  to 
be  made  in  it,  having  their  lines  of  leatt  refiftance  equal,  but 
loaded  with  different  quantities  of  powder,  till  one  is  found 
to  luve  the  defiled  effect.  When  this  is  found,  the  diameter 
of  its  bafe  mu.t  be  meafured  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  and 


likewife  the  line  of  leaft  refiftance  ; and  when  thefe  line* 
are  determined,  the  parameter  P of  the  parabola  is  found 
by  the  equation  KD  = a/A  Dj  4-  CD';  and,  having  the 
parameter  given,  the  quantity  qf  earth  or  folid  is  found  by 
the  folid  P x C D x Iv  D,  or  by  the  redangle  P x KD, 
as  the  lines  of  leaft  refiftance  are  different  or  the  fame.  This 
folid,  and  the  charge  of  the  mine,  will  ferve  to  find  the 
effect  of  any  other  mine  made  in  the  fame  foil  when  the 
charge  is  given  ; or  to  determine  the  charge,  fo  that  the 
diameter  ot  the  bafe  (hall  be  of  any  given  length,  by  means 
of  the  equation  P x ED=AD‘.  The  fame  being  per- 
formed in  all  the  different  foils,  which  generally  occur  in 
making  mines,  will  ferve  to  make  mines  of  any  depth,  or 
placed  in  any  foil. 

The  miners  divide  the  different  foils  into  five  fpecies. 


1 


I 
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loofe  earth  or  fand. 
common  middling  light  foil, 
loam  or  ftrong  foil, 
potters’  clay,  or  ftiff  foil, 
clay  mixed  with  (tones, 
ail  kind  of  mafonry. 

It  has  been  found,  that  a cubic  foot  of  the  firft  weighs  95ft) ; 
of  the  fecond,  1241b.  ; of  the  third,  1261b. ; of  the  fourth, 
1351b. ; and  i6olb.  of  the  fifth.  But  as  to  mafonry,  it  cannot 
be  determined  to  any  degree  of  exadnefs,  as  depending  ou 
the  different  kinds  of  (tones  or  bricks  of  which  they  are 
made. 

It  is  pretended,  that  there  are  nine  pounds  of  powder 
required  to  raife  a cubic  toife  of  the  firft  kind  ; 1 1 of  the 
fecond  ; 13  of  the  third  ; 15  of  the  fourth  ; 18  of  the  fifth  ; 
and  20  or  25  to  raiie  a cubic  toife  of  mafonry  above 
ground  ; and  35  or  40  for  raifing  the  fame  quantity  under 
ground. 

Thefe  are  the  French  weights  and  meafures,  which  being 
reduced  into  Englifh,  give  81b.  of  powder  for  the  firft 
kind  of  foil;  9.8  for  the  fecond;  1 1 .6  for  the  third  ; 13.4 
for  the  fourth  ; 16  for  the  fifth  ; 18  or  22.3  for  the  mafonry 
above  ground  ; and  31  or  35  for  raifing  the  fame  quantity 
under  ground. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  M.  Vauban’s  Attack  and  De- 
fence of  Places,  he  fays,  that  the  following  rules  never  fail. 

A cubic  toife  of  common  earth  requires  14  pounds  of 
powder  to  be  raifed. 

Stiff  fand  or  loam,  which  may  be  dug  without  being  fup- 
ported,  requires  1 7 pounds  per  toife. 

Mixed  earth  requires  1 8 pounds  per  toife. 

Potters’  clay  or  (tiff  foil,  19  pounds  per  toife. 

Fat  or  ftiff  earth  mixed  with  pebble  (tone,  2 2lb. 

Wet  fand,  whigh  cannot  be  dug  without  being  fupported, 
151b. 

Thefe  rules  of  M.  Vaubnn  make,  therefore,  the  charges 
greater  than  thofe  of  later  miners. 

But  this  is  a matter  which  mult  be  decided  by  experi- 
ments ; and  when  thefe  are  made  with  fufScient  exa&nefs, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the  proper  charge  of  a mine,  fo  as  the 
diameter  of  its  bafe  be  of  any  given  length;  or  when  that 
length  is  given,  to  determine  the  charge  required.  E.  gr. 
Let  it  be  reauired  to  find  the  diameter  of  a mine  made  in 
the  fecond  fort  of  foil ; which  being  loaded  with  ioolb.  of 
powder,  fay,  if  11  pounds  raife  a cubic  toife,  or  216  cubic 
feet  oi  earth,  how  much  will  raife  ioolb.;  the  fourth  term, 
which  is  1964,  will  be  — a ; anu  2 a — 3928  ; and  fup- 
pofing  the  fine  of  leaft  refiftance  CD  to  be  10  feet,  then 


will  c = 10;  hence  the  equation  c + P 


= •/ 
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will  give  c + P = ^402.8  = 20  ; or  P =r  10,  and  E C 
= = 2,J  : E D c 1 2. 5;  whence  the  equation  P x ED 

= A D%  gives  10  x 12.5  = 12.5  = A D’-,  or  A D = 
1 1.2  nearly. 

But  to  (hew  how  far  this  theory  agrees  with  the  experi- 
ments mentioned  before,  we  may  fuppofe  the  firft  to  be 
true,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  find  what  the  diameters 
of  the  bafes  of  the  others  will  be.  All  the  lines  of  lead 
refinances  of  thefe  mines  were  ten  feet  each,  the  diameter 
of  the  bafe  of  the  firft  mine  was  found  to  be  22^  feet ; fo 
that  AD  is  = ir.33,  or  1 1.4  CD  = 10;  thefe  values 
being  fubftituted  in  the  equation  KD  = /CD  f AD', 
will  give  KD  = -V  229.96  = 1 5.16  ; aid  2 KC  = P = 
10.32  ; hence  thefe  values  being  fubftituted  in  the  re&angle 
P X K D,  becaufe  the  line  of  lead  refinance  is  here  always 
the  fame,  gives  10.32  x 15.16  = 156.5,  for  the  foil'd, 
which  muft  be  remembered,  becaufe  it  is  the  ftandard  num- 
ber whereby  the  other  folids  are  determined. 

Now  if  iaolb.  gives  156.5,  how  much  gives  the  charge 
l6olb.  of  the  fecond  for  its  folid,  the  fourth  term  gives 
2o8|  = a , and  ia  — 4173  ; this  value,  as  well  as  that  of 
c = 10,  being  fubftituted  in  P + f = -)-  tc,  gives 

P 4-  c = \f  517.4  = 22.7  ; hence  P = 12.7,  EC  = j, 
P = 3.2,  and  ED  = 13-2.  Now  thefe  values  being  fub- 
ftituted in  P x ED  = nD',  give  AD'  = 167.64,  and 
AD  = 13  nearly  ; and  as  AB  has  been  found  by  meafure- 
ment  to  be  about  26,  it  (hews  that  this  computation  anfvrers 
very  nearly  the  experiment. 

If  as  the  charge  1 20  of  the  firft  is  to  the  charge  200  of 
the  third,  fo  is  the  folid  156.5  of  the  firft  to  the  folid  of 
the  third  ; we  (hall  have  a — 260.84,  or  2 a — 521.68; 
and  as  c — 10,  the  equation  P-j-r  = a/  2 a 4-  cc  gives 
P + e = A/  621.68  = 24.93  nearly;  hence  P = i4-93» 
if  P = EC  = 3.73,  and  ED  = 13 .73  ; thefe  values 
being  fubftituted  in  P x ED  = AD1,  give  AD  = 14.32, 
and  AB  = 28.64;  which  anfwers  nearly  the  experiment; 
it  was  found  that  AB  = 29  nearly. 

If  we  proceed  thus  with  regard  to  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  experiments,  we  (hall  find  the  diameters  of  the  bafe  to  be 
as  follows;  that  of  the  4th,  31.2  ; that  of  the  5th,  33.2  ; 
the  6th,  35.3  ; and  that  of  the  7th,  37.4;  which  anfwers 
pretty  near  the  experiments. 

In  this  method  of  conftrudling  mines,  any  opening  may 
be  made,  whatever  be  the  line  of  refiftance  ; and  by  making 
this  line  fmall,  and  loading  the  mine  with  more  powder,  the 
inconvenience  of  a large  excavation,  w’hich  affords  lodgment 
to  the  befiegers,  is  avoided : befides,  the  (hafts  and  galleries 
are  fooner  made,  and  feveral  mines  may  be  placed  under  one 
another,  by  which  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  may  be  blown  up 
feveral  times. 

If  it  were  required  to  make  a mine  in  the  fame  fort  of  foil 
as  that  in  which  the  feven  experiments  mentioned  before  were 
made,  fo  that  the  line  of  the  lead  refiftance  (hall  be  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  bafe,  and  each  of  ten  feet,  and  to  find  the 
quantity  of  powder  neceffary  for  its  charge.  Becaufe  A D 
= CD  = 10,  the  equation  KD  = / AD'  + CD',  will 
give  KD  t/  200  = 14. 14  ; hence  P=8.28  ; thefe  values 
being  fubftituted  in  P x KD,  will  give  117,  nearly,  for  the 
folid  ; then  if  we  fay,  as  the  folid  156.5,  of  the  firft  ex- 
periment, is  to  the  folid  117,  fo  is  the  charge  120  to  the 
charge  required,  it  will  be  90U3.  nearly.  But  if  it  was  re- 
quired to  find  the  quantity  of  powder  neceffary  to  raife  a 
cubic  fathom,  or  216  cubic  feet  of  this  foil ; then  becaufe 
C D = 10  has  be^a  neglected  in  the  folid  1 56.5,  of  tbe 


firft  experiment,  as  likewife  the  ratio  r,  therefore  the  quani 
fity  muft  be  multiplied  by  r x 10;  or  becaufe  r = 1.57 
by  15.7,  which  will  give  2457  ; then  if  we  fay,  as  2457 
requires  i2olb.  of  powder,  how  much  will  21 6 require; 
and  the  fourth  term,  which  is  10.51b.,  will  be  the  number 
fought.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  foil,  in  which 
thefe  experiments  were  made,  was  a light  fort  of  foil,  fome- 
w'hat  lighter  than  that  which  is  taken  by  the  miners  for  the 
feccnd  Tort. 

M.  D Valliere  fuppofes,  in  his  table,  inferted  below,  that 
a mine,  whole  line  of  leaft  refiftance  and  radius  of  the  bafe 
are  each  ten  feet,  requires  93|lb.  for  its  charge.  Now,  if 
it  be  required  to  find  what  kind  of  foil  thefe  mines  are  made 
in,  by  fubftituting-  the  number  for  C D,  A D,  in  the  equa- 
tion KD  = V nD-  -f  CD  , we  (hall  have  KD  = a/  zco 
= 14.4,  and  P = 8.28  ; now  thefe  values  being  fubftituted 
in  r P x CD  x KD,  we  dial!  have  15.7  x 8.28  x 14.14 
= 1838  ; then  if  we  fay,  as  1838  is  1093^,  fo  is  216  to  11. 
This  fourth  term  will  exprefs  the  number  of  pounds  of 
powder  required  to  raife  a cubic  fathom  of  the  fame  fort  of 
foil,  which  therefore  is  the  fecond  fort. 

The  preceding  computations  have  been  made  of  French 
weights  and  meafures,  to  (hew  how  nearly  the  foregoing 
theory  agrees  with  the  experiments  made  at  La  Fere.  It 
remains  now  to  apply  it  to  our  own  weights  and  meafures  ; 
becaufe  eight  pounds  of  powder  will  raife  a cubit  fathom  of 
earth  of  the  firft  fort ; if  we  fay  a cubic  fathom,  or  2 16  cubic 
feet,  is  to  eight  pounds,  as  1838  cubic  feet  is  to  68.074 
pounds,  this  fourth  term  will  be  the  charge  of  a mine,  whofe 
line  of  refiftance  is  10  feet  as  well  as  the  radius  of  the  bafe  : 
in  the  fame  manner  are  found  the  charges  of  the  fame  mine 
in  the  reft  of  the  foils.  But  the  (horteft  way  of  computing 
tables  is  to  fubtraft  the  logarithm  of  216  from  that  of  1838, 
which  gives  9298917  ; now  if  to  this  logarithm  we  add 
thofe  of  8,  9.8,  11. 6,  13.4,  16;  the  weight  of  the1  powder 
required  to  raife  a cubic  fathom  of  the  different  foils,  found 
before;  we  (hall  have  i°  83298,  2’'  92112,  30  99435,  4° 
05699,  50  14301  for  the  logarithms  of  the  charges  oi  a mine 
whofe  line  of  leaft  refiftance  is  10  feet,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bafe  20. 


Valliere’s  Table  for  the  Charges  of  Mines. 
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By  tills  conftrudion  the  radii  of  the  bafes  being  always 
equal  to  the  lines  of  lead  refinances,  the  folids  are  fimilar, 
and  therefore  are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their  axes  ; 
that  is,  as  the  cubes  of  the  lines  of  lead  refidances.  So  that 
taking  any  one  of  the  charges  to  be  true,  the  others  will  be 
found  by  fayin  r,  as  the  cube  of  the  axis  w'nofe  charge  is 
given  is  to  its  charge,  fo  is  the  cube  of  the  axis  of  any  other 
mine  to  its  charge. 

For  examole,  let  the  charge  93*  of  the  mine,  vvhofe  line 
of  lead  refidance  is  10  feet,  be  given  ; and  it  be  required  to 
find  the  charge  of  any  other  mine  whofe  line  of  lead  refinance 
is  giwen,  fuppofe  15  ; then  fay,  as  the  cube  iooo  of  10  is  to 
the  cube  3375  of  13,  fo  is  the  charge  93 1 to  the  charge  re- 
quired, which  is  316.4.,  or  316  pounds  6 ounces,  which  is  2 
ounces  more  than  in  the  table.  In  the  fame  manner  is  found 
the  charge  of  a mine  whofe  line  of  lead  reiidance  is  20  ; or 
becaufe  20  is  double  of  10,  the  cube  of  20  will  be  oduple 
the  cube  of  10;  and  therefore  S x 93J,  or  750  pounds, 
will  be  the  charge  of  that  mine. 

A Table  of  the  Charges  of  Mines  according  to  Muller’s 
Theory. 
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In  this  table  the  line  of  lead  refiftanee  is  fuppofed  to  be 
always  10  feet,  and  the  charges  producing  the  openings  at 
the  fides  of  them  from  22  feet  to  So  It  is  fuppofed  that 
the  charge  93*  of  a mine,  whofe  line  of  lead  refi (lance  and 
radius  of  the  bafe  are  each  10  feet,  is  given,  and  from  thence 
all  the  rell  are  computed  by  means  of  thefe  equations,  K D 
— v'  A D”  + CD!,  and  P x K D = a ; and  by  com- 
paring the  diameters  of  the  bafes  found,  by  means  of  thefe 
equation®,  to  be  rather  lefs  than  thofe  found  by  experiments, 
it  is  prefumed  that  the  diameters  marked  in  this  table  will  not 
be  found  lefs,  but  rath"r  greater  in  practice. 

In  order  to  find  the  iize  of  the  boxes,  generally  made 
cubical,  in  which  the  powder  is  lodged  ; as  a cubic  foot  of 
common  powder  weighs  about  5 ; pr  unds,  if  we  fa\  as  55 
is  to  unity,  fo  is  any  other  quanti'y  to  i*s  cube;  i e.  if 
the  given  quantity  of  powder  be  divided  by  33,  the  quo* 
tient  will  be  the  cube  required,  and  its  cube  root  will  be  the 
length  of  the  fide  of  the  box.  The  box  mult  always  be 
made  a fourth  bigger  than  it  (hould  be,  on  account  of  the 
ftraw  and  fand-bags  put  in  it,  for  keeping  the  powder  free 
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from  wet ; fo  that  if  the  quantity  of  powder  be  360  pounds, 
the  fourth  part  of  it,  or  90,  mull  be  added,  and  the  fum 
4.30  divided  by  33,  whofe  quotient  is  8.1818,  and  the 
fquare  root  of  this,  or  2.86  feet,  or  34  inches,  will  be  the 
fize  required.  If  the  chamber  happens  to  be  placed  on  a 
rock,  or  any  other  hard  fubllance,  the  force  or  adion  of 
the  powder  downwards,  meeting  with  great  refiftanee,  will 
be  employed  in  railing  the  earth  upwards;  and  confequently 
the  died  of  the  mine  will  be  much  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  placed  on  a fofter 
fubllance.  On  which  account,  if  a platform  of  ftrong  planks 
were  made  under  the  chambers,  there  would  be  a lets  quan- 
tity of  powder  required  for  the  charge  of  the  mine.  When 
the  mine  is  properly  loaded,  the  gallery  is  flopped  up  with 
Hones,  earth,  and  dung,  well  rammed,  five  or  fix  feet  far- 
ther from  the  chamber  than  the  length  of  the  line  of  leall 
refiftanee.  And  for  preventing  the  mine  from  burfting 
through  the  gallery,  and  to  make  it  have  its  effed  upwards, 
the  gallery  is  made  with  one  or  two  turnings,  at  right  angle* 
to  each  other,  and  ftrongly  feeured  with  buttrefTes  and 
planks,  and  the  intervals  rammed  with  Hones  and  earth. 

Many  writers  have  eftimated  the  operation  of  mines  on 
the  falfe  fupprftition,  that  their  entonnoir,  or  excavation,  is 
the  fruftum  of  a cone;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  eftimate 
the  weight  of  the  matter  to  be  blown  up,  they  have  only  to 
compute  the  folidity  of  fuch  a fruftum  in  cubic  fathoms, 
and  to  multiply  the  number  of  fathoms  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  powder  neceflary  for  railing  the  matter  it  con- 
tains ; and  if  this  cone  contains  matters  of  different  weight*, 
to  take  a mean  betweeen  them  all  ; always  having  a regard* 
to  their  degree  of  cohefion.  As  to  the  difpofition  of  mines, 
there  is  one  general  rule,  which  is,  that  the  fide  towards 
which  one  would  determine  the  effed,  be  the  weakeft ; but 
this  varies  according  to  occafions  and  circumllances.  * 

Mines,  Different  Sorts  of.  A mine  which  has  only  one 
chamber  is  called  a fingle  mine,  as  A,  fo.  13.  If  it  has  two 
chambers,  it  is  called  .double,  as  fo.  14,  and  if  it  has  three, 
triple,  as/a.  15,  &c.  the  names  being  taken  from  the  num- 
ber of  chambers.  If  a fingle  mine  is  made  under  the  ram- 
part, to  make  breach,  the  entrance  O,  fo.  13,  mull  not  be 
oppolite  to  the  place  where  the  chamber  is  defigned  to  be, 
but  on  one  fide  or  other;  and  the  gallery  with  two  turnings! 
that  it  may  be  Hopped  with  greater  fecurity,  and  that  the 
dillance  of  the  entrance  O to  the  chamber  A may  be  greater 
than  the  length  of  the  line  of  lead  refiftanee  : otherwife  the 
mine  would  have  its  effed  that  way.  It  mull  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  chamber  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a coun- 
terscarp, by  which  means  it  will  make  a greater  breach  than 
if  it  were  placed  in  the  earth  behind  the  wall.  When  a 
double  mine  is  made  under  the  rampart  for  making  breach, 
the  entrance  O,  fo.  14,  is  made,  as  nearly  as  can  be  gtteffed! 
in  the  middle,  between  two  counter-forts ; the  gallery  being 
carried  quite  through  the  wall  in  a dired  line,  turns  aftert 
wards  to  the  right  and  left,  in  the  form  of  a T ; from 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  a T mine  ; and  the  chambers  are  alfo 
placed  in  the  next  counter-forts,  but  exadly  at  equal  dif- 
tances  from  the  dired  gallery  : this  double  mine  will  make  a 
modi  larger  breach  than  the  fingle  one,  and  it  is  for  that 
reafon  preferred  to  any  other. 

But  when  a triple  mine  is  to  be  made  under  the  rampart, 
the  opening  O,  fo.  15,  is  to  be  made  diredly  oppofite  to 
the  counter-fort,  ft  poifible,  and  carried  diredly  through  the 
wall,  and  turned  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former;  and  the  chambers  A,  B,  at  both  ends,  are 
placed  in  the  two  adjacent  counter-forts.  As  to  the  gallery 
of  the  third,  C,  it  is  carried  round  the  middle  counter-fort, 
and  the  ehamber  placed  under  its  extremity;  this  laft  is 
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generally  charged  with  fifty  pounds  of  powder  more  than 
either  of  the  others ; but  great  care  mull  be  taken  to  carry 
the  auger  of  this  laft  chamber  in  zig-zags,  fo  as  to  be  equal 
in  length  to  that  of  the  chamber  B,  otherwife  the  fire  would 
not  reach  them  all  three  at  the  fame  time,  and  thereby  the 
chamber  C not  take  fire,  which  fometimes  happens,  and  then 
the  effedl  does  not  anfwer  the  expectation. 

There  are  feldom  or  ever  more  made  than  a triple  under 
the  ramparts  in  fieges;  but  when  a work  is  to  be  demolilhed, 
they  make  then  as  many  as  will  demolifh  a whole  face  at 
once  ; which  is  done  by  giving  the  fire  to  all  at  the  fame 
time  ; that  is,  all  the  fauciffons  are  brought  into  one,  and 
fo  contrived,  as  that  their  parts  from  the  chambers  to  the 
common  jun&ion  may  be  exadly  equal.  Muller’s  Syllem 
of  Artillery,  &’c.  vol.  vi.  part  iii . p.  206,  &c. 

Mine,  Chamber  of  a.  See  Ciiambeu  and  Mine. 

Mine,  Counter.  See  CouxTER-m/«<?  and  Mine. 

Mine,  Gallery  of  a.  See  Gallery  and  Mine. 

Mine,  Knight  of  the,  is  a military  honour,  anciently  con- 
ferred on  perlons  who  had  diltinguilhed  themfelves  in  en- 
gagements in  mines. 

Min e- Ships,  are  (hips  filled  with  gunpowder,  iqelofed  in 
ftrong  vaults  of  brick  or  Hone,  to  be  fired  in  the  midft  of  an 
enemy’s  fleet.  See  Fire -flip. 

Mine  is  alfo  a French  meafure.  See  Measure. 

MiNE-Dui/is  a box  and  needle,  with  a brafs  ring  divided 
into  ,360  degrees,  with  feveral  dials  graduated  thereon  ; 
generally  thus  made  for  the  ufe  of  miners. 

MINEHEAD,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America, 
in  Effex  county,  Vermont,  on  Conne&icut  river ; it  is  wa- 
tered by  Nulhegan  river,  and  has  only  27  inhabitants. 

Mineiiead,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
between  Ardmore-head  and  Helwick-head,  from  the  latter 
of  which  it  is  about  four  miles  dillant. 

Mineiiead,  a fea-port  town  and  borough,  fituated  on 
the  fouthern  (hore  of  the  Brillol  channel,  in  the  hundred  of 
Carthampton  and  county  of  Somerfet,  England.  The  town 
was  firft  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  endowed  it 
with  many  valuable  privileges.  In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  queen  Anne,  fo  great  was  the  trade  from  this  port  to 
Ireland,  that  upwards  of  forty  veflels  were  conflantly  en- 
gaged in  it.  Several  were  likewife  employed  in  the  Weft 
India,  Virginia,  and  Straits  trade  ; and  not  lefs  than  4000 
barrels  of  herrings  were  annually  (hipped  here  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  chief  articles  of  import,  befides  colonial 
produce,  were  wool,  linen,  and  cuttle,  and  the  exports  con- 
fided moftly  of  coals  and  grain.  All  this  trade  is  now  en- 
tirely loft  ; the  herrings  have  deferted  the  coaft,  and  there 
are  at  prefent  only  five  or  fix  veflels  belonging  to  the  port. 
In  the  time  of  its  profperity  the  government  of  this  borough 
was  veiled  in  a portreeve,  but  fince  its  decline  it  has  been 
committed  to  two  conltables,  who  are  chofen  annually  at  the 
court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  arms  of  the  town 
are  a (hip  under  fail  and  a wool-pack,  emblematical  of  its 
priftine  trade. 

Minehead  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  Upper  Town, 
confiding  of  feveral  irregular  ftreets,  meanly  built,  and  Hand- 
ing on  the  eallern  Hope  of  a vaft  hill,  called  Greenalaigh  or 
Minehead  point ; the  Lower  Town,  fituated  half  a mile  from 
the  beach  to  the  fouth-eaft;  and  the  Quay  Town,  placed  under 
the  brow  of  a lofty  eminence  clofe  to  the  ftiore.  The  church, 
which  is  a large  handfome  ilrudlure.  Hands  in  the  Upper 
Town,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  a very  elegant  alabalter  ftatue 
of  queen  Anne,  on  a pedeftal  four  feet  high.  It  was  the 
gift  of  fir  Jacob  Banks,  as  appears  from  an  infeription  upon 
it,  bearing  the  date  1719.  At  the  entrance  of  the  quay, 
in  Quay  Town,  Hands  the  Cuftom-houfe,  which  (till  con- 


tinues furnifhed  with  a regular  ellablifliment  of  officers.  A 
market  continues  to  be  held  here  every  Wednefday  ; and 
there  is  a fmall  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  chief  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  Fronting  the 
market  place  is  an  aims-houfe,  built  and  endowed  by  Ro- 
bert Quirk,  in  1630.  Two  members  are  fent  from  this 
borough  to  parliament,  who  are  elected  by  the  parifliioners 
of  Dunlter  and  Minehead,  being  houfekeepers  and  not  receiv- 
ing alms.  The  conltables  are  the  returning  officers. 

The  country  around  Minehead  is  plealing  and  beautiful, 
prelecting  to  the  view  a feries  of  lofty  hills  interfperfed  with 
rich  and  luxuriant  vallies.  The  climate  is  fo  mild  that  vege- 
tation is  a month  earlier  here  than  in  mod  parts  of  England. 
This  circnmftance  has  of  late  years  induced  many  perlons  to 
refort  hither  during  the  bathing  feafon,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  town.  A peculiar  fpecies  of  limpet,  found  on  the 
rocks  here  at  low  water,  afford  a very  curious  liquor  ufed  in 
marking  linen,  which,  when  firft  applied,  exhibits  a variety  of 
changes  in  its  colour,  and  ultimately,  after  walhing,  affumes 
a bright  crimfon  hue,  which  no  fubfequent  efforts  will  alter 
or  eradicate.  About  fix  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  town  is 
the  lofty  mountain  of  Dunkerry,  which  rifes  1770  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  1 2 miles  in  circumference  at  the  bafe. 
From  the  collections  of  Hones  bearing  the  marks  of  fire, 
which  appear  on  different  parts  of  it,  it  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  ufed  as  a beacon  to  alarm  the  country  in  the  event  of 
invafion.  Collinfon’s  Hillory  and  Antiquities  of  Somerfet- 
fliire,  vol.  ii.  qto.  1791. 

MINELLI,  Andrea,  in  Biography , a Venetian  opera 
poet,  and  author  of  many  dramas  that  were  much  ap- 
plauded : fuch  as  “ Orfeo,”  1702;  “ Finezze  d’Amore,  et 
la  forza  vinta  dall’  Onore,”  1703;  “La  Rodoguna,”  at 
Milan  the  fame  year ; and  “ II  trofeo  dell'  innocenza,”  at 
Venice,  1704. 

MINELLIUS,  John,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  about 
the  year  1625,  and  palled  his  life  as  a teacher  of  the  learned 
languages.  He  died  in  16X3.  He  publilhed  notes  upon 
Terence,  Sail  11  ft,  Virgil,  Florace,  Florus,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus, and  Ovid’s  Trillia,  which  have  not  only  been  very 
ufeful  to  Itudents,  but  have  been  freely  tranferibed  by  more 
modern  editors  and  commentators. 

MINEO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Noto,  near  a lake  of  the  fame  name ; 24  miles  S.  of 
Catania. 

MINERA,  in  Medicine,  the  feat,  or  rather  matter  of  a 
difeafe. 

The  term  is  applied  by  fome  authors  to  thofe  parts  of  the 
body  wherein  there  are  colleClions  and  coacervations  of  hu- 
mours made  ; which,  hardening,  form  obitruClions,  and  pro- 
duce difeafes. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  minera  morli , &c. 

MINERALS,  or  Fossils,  are  thofe  inorganical  natural 
bodies  of  which  the  folid  mafs  of  the  earth  is  compofed. 
Their  more  remarkable  properties  and  characters  will  be 
enumerated  under  the  article  Oiiyctognosy. 

Mineral,  JEthiops.  See  jEthiops,  and  Mercury. 

Mineral,  Turbith.  See  Tureitii,  and  Mercury. 

Mineral  Oil  See  Oil. 

Minerale  Bezoardicum.  See  Bezoardicum. 

Mineral,  Cryjlal.  See  Crystal  Mineral. 

Mineral  Kermes.  See  Kermes  Mineral. 

Mineral  Waters,  arc  thofe  which,  at  their  fpringing 
forth  from  under-ground,  are  found  impregnated  with 
fome  mineral  matter  ; as  fait,  fulphur,  vitriol,  &c.  See 
Water. 

Such  are  hot  baths,  fpaws,  purging,  See.  fprings. 

Mineral  Waters,  Earth  of . See  Earth. 
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Mineral  Jukes.  See  Juices. 

Mineral  Courts , Curia  minerales,  in  J.azu,  courts  for 
regulating  the  concerns  of  lead  mines  ; as Jlannary  courts  are 

for  tin. 

MINERALOGY,  thefcience  which  makes  us  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  various  relations  under  which  minerals  prefent 
themfelves  to  us.  This  comprehenfive  branch  of  knowledge 
is  by  the  illuftrious  Werner  divided  into  live  diftinCt  doc- 
trines, viz.  i.  Oryflognofy,  or  that  part  of  mineralogy  which, 
with  the  affillance  of  well  afcertained  characters  and  fixed 
denominations,  teaches  us  to  determine  foil'd  fubftances,  and 
to  arrange  them  according  to  their  natural  affinities. 
2.  Geognofy,  which  has  for  its  object  the  ftruCture,  relative 
pofition,  and  formation  of  thofe  fubftances  of  which  the 
cruft  of  the  earth  is  compofed.  3.  Miner alogical  Geography, 
which  exhibits,  in  geographical  order,  the  ipecies  of  rocks 
that  occur  in  different  countries,  together  with  the  various 
fpecies  of  minerals  contained  in  them,  and  the  circumftances 
under  which  they  occur.  4.  Mineralogical  Cherr.ijlry , which 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  various  chemical  properties  of 
minerals,  and  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  com- 
ponent parts.  5.  Economical  Mineralogy , in  which  mineral 
fubftances  are  confidered  merely  with  a view  to  the  ufe 
to  which  they  are  applicable,  which  alfo  determines  their  ar- 
rangement. 

It  is  only  within  the  laft  quarter  of  the  elapfed  century 
that  the  knowledge  of  minerals  has  made  rapid  flrides  to- 
wards perfection  ; not  long  before  that  period  it  could 
fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  alfumed  the  appearance  of  a 
fcience  ; and  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  totally 
unacquainted  with  3ny  thing  in  the  ffiape  of  fcientific  mine- 
ralogy. 

The  ofwtroc  and  nnxXXivrx  of  Ariftotle  can  fcarcely  be  con- 
fidered as  bearing  teftimony  to  this  philofopher’s  knowledge 
of  minerals,  and  are  indeed  only  mentioned  by  him  becaufe 
he  fancied  the  origin  of  the  former  might  be  derived  from 
earth,  and  that  of  the  latter  from  water.  The  few  mineral 
fubftances  treated  on  by  Thcophraftus,  Pliny,  Diofcorides, 
and  Galen,  intermixed  with  productions  of  art,  are  merely 
fuch  as  were  employed  for  the  common  purpofes  of  eco- 
nomy, and  the  ftudy  of  thefe  authors  is  far  more  important 
to  the  philologift  and  antiquary  than  to  the  mineralogift. 
On  reading  the  fixth  book  of  Diofcorides,  we  become  in- 
deed acquainted  with  part  of  the  medical  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  but  it  teaches  us  very  little  that  might  be  deemed 
any  way  interefting  in  a mineralogical  point  of  view.  Pliny, 
where  he  treats  on  gems  and  metals,  expatiates  on  the  luxury 
prevalent  among  the  Romans,  and  when  l'peaking  of  marble, 
bafalt,  See.  enters  upon  the  hiftory  of  their  productions  of 
art,  without  at  all  adverting  to  the  degree  of  knowledge 
they  poffefled  of  unorganized  nature.  Indeed,  fcientific 
knowledge  of  this  kind  was  not  among  the  acquirements 
of  the  ancients ; and  whatever  may  have  the  appearance  of 
it  in  the  writings  of  the  authors  above-mentioned,  is  fo  def- 
titute  of  order  and  precifion,  that  it  is  furpnling  how  Wal- 
lerius,  who  well  knew  what  is  requilite  for  a mineralogical 
fyftem,  could  mention  'R heophraftus,  Pliny,  Diofcorides,  and 
Galen,  as  the  tirft  fyftematical  writers  in  mineralogy.  The 
knowledge  of  fome  mineral  fubftances  mull,  of  courfe,  be 
coeval  with  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world  ; but  to  trace 
mineralogy, 'as  a fcience,  to  Egypt,  or  to  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  is  almoft  as  abfurd  as  to  dignify  Tubal  Cain  with 
the  title  of  the  firft  of  chemifts. 

When  the  general  lethargy  of  the  fciences  commenced, 
little  regard  was  paid  even  to  the  fcanty  knowledge  handed 
down  in  the  works  of  the  ancients  ; and  it  was  not  till  the 
introduction  of  the  chemiftry,  or  rather  alchemy,  of  the 


Arabians  into  Europe,  that  a fmall  ffiare  of  attention  wa* 
again  bellowed  on  the  ftudy  of  unorganized  bodies.  Avi- 
cenna laid  the  foundation  of  the  diftribution  of  minerals, 
into  Hones,  metals,  fulphureous  foffils,  and  falts ; a divifion 
which  was  generally  adopted  by  the  chemifts  of  thofe  times, 
but  not  by  the  other  naturalifts  ; the  former,  to  judge  from  a 
paftage  in  Agricola  (DeNat.  Foffilium,l.  i.  p.  xvii.),  not  being- 
held  in  great  efteem  by  the  fcholiafts.  “ Avicenna,”  fays 
Agricola,  “ non  feienter , led  more  cldmi/larum,  fulphureo  duas 
fpecies  fubjecit : fulphur  et  arfenicum.”  Hence  it  is  that 
Albertus  Magnus,  this  fuperftitious  tranferiber  of  the  an- 
cients, followed  quite  a different  diitribution  ; for  among 
other  changes  which  he  adopted,  was  that  of  throwing  the 
falia  and  fulphurea  into  one  clafs,  under  the  name  of 
Media.  ' 

Such  were  the  firft  attempts  at  introducing  fome  order 
among  the  unorganized  bodies.  The  chenults  on  one  fide 
propofed  the  component  parts,  which, however,  far  from  being 
demonllrated,  were  only  hypothetically  affuined  by  them  : 
the  fcholiafts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  intent  upon 
inveftigating  and  recommending  the  characters  derived  from 
the  external  form  of  minerals,  their  fuppofed  medicinal  pro- 
perties and  miraculous  virtues.  This  twofold  view  of  the 
lubjeCt  characterizes  the  writings  of  almoft  all  fucceeding 
mineralogical  authors,  down  to  a period  not  far  remote  from 
the  prefent ; we  find  them  either  implicitly  adopting  the  ideas 
of  the  chemifts,  or  announcing  themfelves  as  mere  empirical 
collectors  of  curiofities.  Agricola,  the  firft  fyftematic  mi- 
neralogical writer,  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  as  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  He  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  uniting  the  views 
of  thefe  two  dalles  of  writers,  although  he  certainly  inclined 
more  to  thofe  of  the  fecond. 

Agricola  was  the  firft  who  paid  attention  to  external 
characters,  which  were  determined  by  him  with  tolerable 
precifion,  and  employed  for  the  diftinCtion  of  the  mineral 
fubftances  then  known.  All  foffils  (corpora  fubterranea) 
are  divided  by  him  into  fimple,  or  fuch  as  conlilt  of  homo- 
geneous particles ; and  into  compounded,  or  fuch  as  arc 
formed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  taken  in  a mineralogical 
acceptation  of  the  terms.  The  minerals  belonging  to  the 
former  of  thefe  divilions  are  found  in  four  different  forms, 
which  are,  1.  Terra.  2.  Succus  concretus.  3.  Lapis. 
4.  Metallum.  Terra  he  defines  as  “ corpus  foffile  quod  poteil 
manu  fubigi,  cum  fuerit  afperfum  humore,  aut  ex  quo,  cum 
fuerit  modefaCtum,  fit  lutum.”  Thefe  earths  he  divides 
partly  according  to  fome  external  characters,  partly  after 
their  localities,  in  cafes  wdiere  their  names  are  derived  from 
the  countries  or  places  in  which  they  are  found.  “ Succus 
concretus  eft  corpus  foffile  ficcum  et  lubdurum,  quod  aquis 
afperfum  aut  non  mollitur,  fed  liquefeit,  aut,  fi  mollitur,  mul- 
tum  vel  pinguitudine  differt  a terra,  vel  materia  ex  qua 
conftat.”  The  foffils  of  this  clafs  Agricola  divided  into 
macra  and  pinguia  ; the  former  confiit  of  a juice  partly 
mixed  with  earth  (fal  nitrum),  partly  with  metal  (chryfo- 
colla,  aerugo,  ferrugo,  caeruleum),  partly  mixed  both  wnth 
earth  and  metal  (atrainentum  futorium,  alumen,  &c,)  : to 
the  latter  he  refers  fulphur,  bitumen,  fandarach,  and  auri- 
pigmentum.  The  ambiguity  of  this  definition,  and  the  im- 
propriety of  placing  in  one  and  the  fame  clafs  fubftances 
fo  very  diltinCt  from  each  other,  require  no  comment.  The 
ltones  are  the  third  clafs  of  Agricola’s  fyftem.  “ Lapis  eft 
corpus  foffile  ficcum  et  durum,  quod  vel  aqua  longinquo 
tempore  vix  mollit,  ignis  vehemens  redigit  in  pulverem  ; vel 
non  mollit  aqua,  fed  maximo  ignis  liquefeit  calore.”  The 
Hones  are  fubdivided  into  lapis,  gemma,  marmor,  and  faxum. 
His  definition  of  metals,  being  his  fourth  clafs,  is,  “ cor- 
pus foffile  natura  vel  liquiduin  vel  durum  qnidem,  fed  quod 
4 F 2 - ignis 
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ignis  liquefcit  calore.”  He  enumerates  ten  metals.  Tlie 
lalt  clafs  of  Agricola's  fyftem  comprehends  mixed  and  com- 
pound fofiils.  i.  Mixtures  of  ftones  and  juices  (fucci). 
2.  Of  earth  and  metal.  3.  Of  ftone  and  metal.  4.  Of 
juice,  ftone,  and  metal.  To  the  fecond  and  third  divifion 
lie  refers  the  various  ores.  What  has  been  faid  may  convey 
an  idea  of  Agricola’s  fyftematic  knowledge  in  mineralogy. 
Confidercd  as  a firil  eflay,  his  fyftem  is  indeed  very  valuable, 
and  more  logical  precision  in  its  execution  can  fcarccly  be 
expected  from  its  author  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  was  often  ilrangely  led  aftray  by  his  defi- 
ciency in  chemical  knowledge,  nor  did  he  even  iufpeCl  that 
the  prefervation  of  unity  is  at  all  required  in  the  conftruClion 
of  a fyftem. 

Moll  of  the  fyftematic  mineralogical  writers  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Agricola  were  chemifts,  or  rather  alchemifts;  but 
even  thefe  adopted  his  fyftem,  although  it  was  more  or  lefs 
altered  by  fome  of  them.  Thus,  Cardanns  retained  the 
“ fucci  concreti,”  but  he  followed  the  chemifts  in  feparating 
the  falts  from  the  bitumens. 

Kentmann,  who  publilhed  in  1569  hi*  book  “ Deomni 
rerum  foflilium  genere,”  was  a nomenclator  who  adopted 
Agricola’s  fyftem  alm.nfl  without  making  any  alteration. 
The  earths  and  the  fucci  concreti  are,  however,  fubdivided 
in  a different  manner,  and  a treatife  on  petrifa&ions  is  added, 
entitled  “ Alcyonia,  concha:  et  alia,  qute  ex  falfo  liquore 
maris  et  ex  ejus  fpuma,.  cum  tenuifiimis  fordibus  permilla 
concrefcunt.” 

The  celebrated  botanift,  Caefalpinus,  was  the  firft  who 
properly  feparated  the  falts  from  the  inflammable  fofiils. 
The  divifions  of  his  fyftem  are,  I.  Mineralia  humore  folu- 
bilia,  to  which  he  refers  the  earths  and  falts.  2.  Oleo 
iolubiha,  which  contains  the  fulphureous  fub (lances  with  or- 
piment.  3.  llhquabilia,  comprehending  the  rocks,  and  all 
other  ftones,  as  alfo  corals,  animal  calculi,  See.  4.  Liqua- 
bilia,  or  meta's. 

Aldrovandus,  that  voluminous  writer,  compiled  his  fyftem 
from  Agricola,  Cardanus,  and  Caefalpinus.  With  him  the 
petrifa&ions  begin  to  be  confidered  as  objeAs  of  curiofity. 

Befides  the  many  authors  of  that  period,  who  bulled 
themfelves  by  arranging  the  minerals  of  the  ancients  accord- 
ing to  Agricola’s  fyftem,  which  they  now  and  then  altered 
conformably  to  the  fuppofed  difeoveries  of  the  day,  there 
were  fome  who,  although  not  fyftematic  writers  themfelves, 
had  confiderable  influence  on  the  fy  Hems  of  fucceeding  pe- 
riods. Among  thefe  was  the  famous  Jefuit,  Athar.afius 
Kircher,  who  (in  his  Mundus  fubterraneus,  Amfterd. 
1678)  furpafled  all  his  precurGrs  in  the  amafiing  of  wonder- 
ful curiofities  and  lufus  nature;  although  Jon  (Ion  had  not 
been  remifsin  affixing  much  importance  to  the  ftrange  forms 
reprefentmg  celeftial  and  lublunary  bodies,  prefented  to  the 
world  in  his  “ Notitia  regni  mineralis,”  which  appeared  at 
Leipzig  in  1661. 

Of  greater  importance  were  the  advantages  which  the 
feienee  of  mineralogy  derived  from  the  inveftigations  of 
Beecher.  This  mineralogift  (in  his  “ Pliyfica  fubterranea,” 
firft  publilhed  in  1667,)  conlidered  water  and  earth  as  the 
remote,  and  vitreou-',  inflammable,  and  mineral  earths  (lal, 
fulphur,  mercurius),  as  the  proximate  conltituent  parts  of 
all  minerals,  which  he  accordingly  arranged  under  three 
clafles  ; the  firft  comprehending  Inch  ftones  in  which  the  vi- 
treous earth  conftitutes  the  principal  ingredient  ; the  fecond 
and  third  clafs  containing  the  fubilances  in  which  the  two 
remaining  earths  predominate.  Though  the  principles  which 
thus  formed  the  bafe  of  his  fyftem  were  derived  from  gra- 
tuitous aflumption,  yet  they  ferved  to  prove  the  poffibility 
©f  a chemical  arrangement  of  the  genera,  and  of  applying 


the  differences  obfervabie  in  the  conftituent  parts  of  the 
earths  and  ftones  as  fit  chara&ers  for  diftinguifhing  them. 

The  ftones  Beecher  divides  into  thofe  that  either  calcine  or 
vitrify  in  the  fire  ; thofe  that  preferve  their  folidity,  or  become 
friable  when  ignited  ; and  thofe  that,  when  ignited  and  im- 
merfedin  water,  cither  remain  folid  or  crumble  to  pieces.  In 
his  work,  we  for  the  firft  time  find  antimony,  zinc,  and  b:f- 
nnith,  (though,  indeed,  alfo  pyrites,)  introduced  as  imper- 
fect or  femi-metals.  The  perfeft  metals,  of  which  he  has 
fix  in  number  (for  mercury  he  confiders  as  a decompofitum ), 
are  clafled  after  the  following  chara&ers : two  of  them 

(gold  and  filver)  melt  in  a red  heat ; two  (copper  and  iron) 
are  red-hot  before  they  melt ; and  two  (tin  and  lead)  melt 
before  they  can  be  heated  to  rednefs. 

The  next  in  fuceeffion  are  the  dccompojila , or  fuch  minerals 
as  are  compofed  of  feveral  earths  and  hones,  earths  and  me- 
tals, &c.,  or  of  feveral  fpecies  belonging  to  the  fame  clafs, 
fuch  as  mixtures  of  metals  ; and  they  are  divided  into  terrea, 
lapidea,  metallica,  and  aquea. 

Bromelius  (who  publifned  a book  intitled  “ Catalogus  re- 
rum curiofarum,”  Gothenburg,  1698,)  began  to  refer  to  the 
fame  clafs  fulphur  and  the  bituminous  fnbftances,  which 
he  called  fulphurca  and  pinguia  : he  retained  Beecher’s  divi- 
fion of  metallic  fubilances  into  perfeCl  ar.d  itnperfeCl  metals. 

Nor  fhould  the  Swedifh  mineralogift  Hiarne  be  left  unno- 
ticed here,  who  introduced  feveral  changes  into  the  then  pre- 
vailing fyftem  of  mineralogy  : thus,  for  in  (lance,  he  was  the 
firft  who  feparated  the  common  from  arfenical  pyrites,  which 
before  him  had  conllantly  been  united  by  authors.  Like  Bro- 
melius he  places  fulphur  and  the  bituminous  iubltances  in 
the  fame  clafs  ; an  arrangement  which  has  been  retained  by 
all  fucceeding  fyftematic  writers  in  mineralogy  : and  though 
the  term  “ fuccus  concretus”  continued  to  be  employed  by 
fome  of  them,  it  was  always  ufed  as  a fynonym  of  fait. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  17th  century  Woodward  pub- 
liftied  his  catalogue  of  minerals.  Iiis  knowledge  of  mine- 
ralogy was  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  Englilh  author  of 
his  time. 

Of  the  mineralogifts  of  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century, 
the  mod  celebrated  were  Beyer,  Burner,  and  Scheuchzcr- 
Thefe  authors,  who  were  lefs  fuperltirious  and  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  Aldrovandus  and  Kircher,  princi- 
pally prefented  the  world  with  their  obfervations  on  petri- 
factions. The  two  latter,  however,  were  not  quite  free  from 
prejudice  ; they  introduced  an  excefs  of  biblical  teleology 
into  the  mineralogical  fcience,  and  moil  of  their  obfervations 
were  made  with  a view  to  the  univerfal  deluge.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  all  three  contributed  largely  towards 
dire&ing  the  attention  of  mineralogifts  to  the  ltruClure  of 
mountain  rocks.  All  the  mineralogical  writers  that  had  pre- 
ceded them  were  chemifts,  practical  miners,  or  at  belt  mere 
oryCtognolians  : but  about  this  period  naturaKfts  began  to 
examine  rocks  with  other  than  merely  metallurgical  views; 
mineralogy  was  found  fufceptible  of  being  treated  in  a feien- 
tific  manner,  and  it  began  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  other 
branches  of  phylical  knowledge.  Even  S heuchzer  and 
Beyer,  and  fome  other  authors  of  thofe  times,  by  not  con- 
fining themfelves  to  the  mere  collecting  of  petrifactions,  but 
al'o  confidering  them  as  veftiges  of  important  revolutions, 
had  opened  a new  field  of  invelligation  to  the  thinking  natu- 
ralift. 

Magnus  von  Bromell,  a Swede  and  pupil  of  Hiarne  and 
Boerhaave,  publilhed  a fyftem  of  mineralogy,  (Inledning 
til  kundfcab  om  Mineralier,  Sic.  Stockh.  1730,)  in  which  he 
not  only  availed  himfelf  of  all  the  improvements  made  bv 
his  mailers,  but  alfo  propofed  a new  chemical  divifion  of  ilony 
fubilances  into  fuch  as  are  refra&cmy  (apyri),  or  calcinable, 
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«r  vitrefcible,  in  the  lire ; to  which  were  added  the  figured  degree  of  hardnefs  alone  which  diftinguilhes  earths  from 
ftones  (figurati.)  Itones,  and  that  this  property,  infinitely  variable  in  various 

After  Von  Bromell,  Linnxus  appeared,  and  it  is  chiefly  fub fiances,  cannot  furniffi  a principal  dillinftive  character  for 
frona  this  period  that  the  origin  of  fyfiematic  mineralogy  their  ciaflification.  Profound  chemical  knowledge  and  unin- 
may  be  dated,  when  our  fcience,  together  with  the  other  ter.nitted  application  enabled  hi  n to  fubjed  the  Ample  earths 
branches  of  natural  hiftory,  acquired  a degree  of  popularity  to  a clofer  examination,  to  determine  their  charafter  with 
which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  It  has  been  quefiioned  greater  precifion,  and  alfo  to  augment  their  number  His 
whether  Linnaeus  himfelf  contributed  to  the  advance-  clafiilieation  of  the  earths,  which,  with  fome  alterations,  juftly 
meat  of  the  fcience  ; and  fome  writers  have  even  denied  him  became  a itandard  for  his  fucceflbrs,  is  the  followin'?  - 
any  knowledge  in  this  department  of  natural  hiftory.  But  I.  Alcaline  earth,  which  may  be  burnt  into  quick-lime,  fnd  is 
the  fad  is  that  in  his  ear'ier  years  Linnaeus  devoted  a confider-  foluble  with  effervefcence  in  the  acids.  2.  Siliceous  earth , little 
able  (hare  of  time  to  the  ftudy  of  mineralogy,  and  whatever  alterable  by  calcination,  and  infoluble  in  acids  : this  he  con- 
his  merits  in  framing  his  mineralogical  fyftem  may  be,  certain  fidered  as  the  principal  caufe  of  hardnefs  of  the  ftones  in 
it  is  that  it  befpeaks  the  fame  acutenefs  and  the  fame  original  which  it  predominates.  In  his  “ Lithogeognolie  ” Pott 
mode  of  thinking,  which  we  fo  much  admire  in  the  other  called  this  latter  “ vitrefcible”  earth  ; but  finding  afterwards 
works  of  this  illuftrious  naturalift.  His  mineralogical  ar-  that  the  property  which  gave  rife  to  it  is  common  to  all  the 
rangement  cannot,  indeed,  be  compared  with  the  mafterly  earths,  he  difeontinued ' the  name.  3.  Argillaceous,  earth 
fyltems  of  zoology  and  botany,  and  it  even  appears  that  he  which,  on  account  of  its  vifeidity  and  dudtitiiy,  is  fufcepl 
added  it  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  completing  his  grand  work  tible  of  being  turned  on  the  lathe,  becomes  hard  in  the  fire* 
of  a general  fyftem  of  nature.  It  has  been  juftly  urged  againft  and  is  infoluble  in  the  acids.  4.  Gypfeous  earth,  which  by  burn- 
the  applicability  of  his  fyftem,  that  it  is  founded  on  an  er-  jng  is  converted  into  gypfum,  which  relifts  the  acids  and 
roneous  principle,  viz.  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  cryftal-  is  difficultly  vitrifiable.  The  fpecies  of  earthy  fulfils  ’were 
line  form  of  mineral  fubftances  is  due  to  different  falts,  and  diftribut  d among  thefe  claffes,  according  as  one  or  the  other 
that  they  are  to  be  claffed  accordingly  ; but  even  this  erro-  of  the  above  earths  formed  the  predominant  conftituent  part 
neous  notion  ferved  to  diredt  the  attention  of  the  ftudentto  in  them.  Had  this  great  chemift  lived  to  extend  to  the  me- 
the  important  characters  derived  from  the  diverfity  of  cryf-  tals  the  fame  itridt  examination  to  which  he  fubjedied  the 
tallization,  of  which  fubfequent  mineralogilts  availed  them-  earths  and  ftones,  mineralogy  would  undoubtedly,  in  his  time 
felves  with  fignal  fuccef-,  for  the  diitindtion  and  ciaflification  have  arrived  at  that  perfection  which  afterwards  refulted 
of  mineral  fubftances.  (See  Crystallization.)  If,  more-  from  the  laborious  experiments  of  fucceeding  chemical  mi- 
over,  wc  confider  the  advantages  which  neceffarilv  accrued  to  neralogifts. 

mineralogy  by  thofe  general  principles  that  were  introduced  Nearly  about  the  fame  time  Wallerius  publiflied  his  fyftem 
into  natural  hi.tory  by  Linnaeus,  the  precifion  of  his  termi-  of  mineralogy  (Mineral-rike  indelt  och  befkrifvit,  Stock- 
nology,  his  philofophical  views  of  ciaflification,  &c.,  all  of  holm  1747),  in  which,  as  the  difeoveries  of  Pott  were  not 
which  were  equaily  applicable  to  our  fcience,  it  can  no  longer  then  known  to  him,  he  adopts  the  ciaflification  of  the  older 
be  a matter  of  doubt  that  the  labours  of  the  great  Swedifh  mineralogilts,  feparating  earths  from  ftones,  the  former  of 
naturalift  have,  at  leait  indiredtly,  been  of  effential  fer-  which  he  divided  into  pulverulent  earths  (terrae  macne),  argil- 
vice  to  the  advancement  of  this  important  branch  of  natural  laceous  earths  (terrae  pingues),  mixed  earths  (terrx  minerales 
knowledge.  _ f.  compofitae),  and  fand  (arenas)  ; the  latter  ( with  Bromell 

The  chemical  part  of  mineralogy  began,  about  this  penod,  the  younger)  into  lime-ftones  (calcarei),  vitrifiable  ftones  (vi- 
to  be  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs.  The  difeoveries  of  Hen-  trefeentes),  refradtory  ftones  (apyn),  and  rocks  (faxa) 
kel  and  Pott,  who  (if  we  except  Hitirne,  and  perhaps  Bee-  The  fubftances  of  the  third  clafs  of  his  fyftem  are  called  mi- 
cher)  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  firft  mineralogical  chemifts,  nerae,  comprehending  faline  ores  (falia),  inflammable  ftib- 
had  clearly  demonftrated  the  important  advantages  which  ftances  (fulfura),  and  metals.  The  fourth  clafs  contains 
mineralogy  may  derive  from  chemiftry.  The  external  cha-  the  concretions  (concreta),  which  are  fubdivided  into  fta- 
radters  were  almoft  entirely  rejected  by  Henkel  as  vague  and  ladtical  fubftances  (pori),  petrifadtions  (petrificata),  fio-Ured 
unfatisfadiory.  In  his  “ Idea  Generalis  de  Lapidum  On-  ftones  (figurata),  and  calculi. 

gine,”  the  inflammable  mineral  fubftances  (to  which,  how-  This  work  of  Wallerius  was  a welcome  prefent  to  the 
ever,  he  refers  alfo  vegetable  gum  and  phofphorus)  confti-  mineralogical  world.  The  genera  before  its  appearance  were 
tute  a feparate  clafs ; the  clafs  of  fafts  contains  acids,  al-  extremely  vague,  and  the  external  charadters  pointed  out  in 
kalies,  and  neutral  falts,  and  the  alkaline  are  kept  diftindt  the  defcriptions  were  inefficient  for  the  determination  of  a. 
from  the  earthy,  and  the  latter  from  the  metallic  neutral  given  foflil  fubftance  ; it  was  indeed  required  to  be  pre- 
fabs ; the  earths-  he  divides  in  the  fame  manner  as  Beecher,  vioufly  acquainted  with  minerals  in  order  to  underftand  the 
and  he  fubdivides  them  af-er  the  degree  of  heat  required  for  fyftematic  works,  and  the  knowledge  of  foflils  was  propa- 
their  fufion  ; the  clafs  of  ftones  comprifes  the  calcarene,  gated  more  by  tradition  than  by  fcientific  inftrudtion/  One 
filicese,  calcareo-lilicex  or  limofae  ; a ciaflification  which  he  of  the  chief  objedts  of  orydtognofy,  the  determining  a given 
propofes  with  great  modefty,  although  it  may  indeed  be  foflil  from  defeription  alone,  even  without  any  previous  p-ac- 
confidered  as  a great  ftep  in  mineralogical  chemiftry.  Hen-  tical  knowledge  of  mineral  fubftances,  was  in  a great  meaiure 
kel’s  “ Kies-Hiftorie”  ( Hiftory  of  Pyrites),  conlidering  the  attained  by  this  new  work  of  Wallerius  ; the  utility  of  which 
period  in  which  it  was  written,  difplays  an  uncommon  degree  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a corredt  and  cri- 
of  accuracy,  and  contains,  as  well  as  others  of  his  works,  va-  tical  fynonymy  of  preceding  mineralogills.  But  however 
luable  con-nbutions  towards  the  natural  hiftory  of  various  great  the  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  fcience  by  the  la- 
metallic  fubftances,  and  their  ores.  bours  of  this  excellent  mneralogift,  his  fyftem  was  rtill,  in 

More  accurate  chemical  knowledge  marks  the  works  of  many  parts,  effentially  defedtive  : thus,  for  inftance,  the  cha- 
the  celebrated  Pott,  who,  on  account  of  the  valuable  dif-  ratters  of  the  firft,  (e'eond,  and  fourth  claffes  were  derived 
coveries  illuftra-ive  of  mineralogy,  may  juftly  be  called  the  from  the  external  form,  thofe  of  the  third,  on  the  other  hand 
Klaproth  of  the  period  in  which  he  flourilhed.  No  mine-  from  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  fubftances  which  it  con- 
ralogift  before  him  had  fo  clearly  demonftrated  that  it  is  the  tains  j the  orders  are  chemically  determined  in  the  three  firft 
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dalles,  while  thofe  of  the  fourth  clafs  are  derived  from  the 
form,  and  even  the  origin  of  the  minerals  referred  to  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  the  definition  he  gives  of 
concretions,  which  to  him  are  “ mineral  fubftances  compofed 
of  a fofiil  and  common  matter,  formed  in  the  ufual  manner, 
but  hardened,  and,  as  it  were,  cemented,  either  by  fire  or 
water,  and  therefore  different  from  other  minerals  in  their 
origin,  figure,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  occur.” 

Wolterfdorf,  a pupil  of  Pott,  propofed  to  frame  a fyftem, 
embracing  the  whole  mineral  kingdom,  in  the  manner  of  his 
mafter’s  fyftem  of  lapideous  fubftances  ; but  his  chemical 
knowledge  appears  to  have  been  inadequate  to  the  talk  which 
he  undertook  : his  fyftem,  therefore,  not  being  fufficientiy 
fupported  by  experiments,  lhared  the  fate  of  all  attempts  at 
natural  arrangement  not  founded  on  adfual  obfervation, 
and  proved  abortive. 

Pott’s  difcoveries  had  paved  t lie  way  to  a more  judicious 
and  proper  mode  of  framing  clafles  and  orders  in  mineralogy. 
In  the  fame  manner  as  botanifts,  in  former  times,  leparared 
trees  from  plants,  mineralogifts,  equally  milled  by  an  appa- 
rently important  external  charadfer,  had  kept  the  ftones  dif- 
tindf  from  the  earths ; it  was  principally  Pott  who  Ihewed  the 
impropriety  of  this  feparation,  and  alfo  that  both  earths  and 
ftones  are  divilible  into  feveral  genera,  according  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  proportion  they  contain  of  the  leveral  chemically  fim- 
ple  earths.  The  idea  now  prefented  itfelf,  that  perhaps 
in  future  the  genera  might  be  fuccefsfully  determined  after 
the  number  of  earths  which  enter  the  compofition  of  each,  and 
that  this  principle  of  clafiification  might  be  made  fubfervient 
to  the  prefervation  of  unity  of  the  fyftem.  The  falts  were 
already  arranged,  alfo  in  the  mineralogical  fyllems,  accord- 
ing to  their  more  obvious  chemical  differences.  To  the  clafs 
of  metallic  fubftances  all  fuch  minerals  were  referred  as  chiefly 
contained  metals,  and  the  mineralized  ores  were  no  longer 
feparated  from  the  native  metals.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
writers  on  petrifadfions,  Bourguet,  d’Argenville,  &c.  ftill 
followed  clofely  the  footfteps  of  Scheuchzer.  Lufus  na- 
turae, fofiil  productions  imitative  of  organic  ftrudture,  ftill 
occupied  a confpicuous  place  in  their  arrangements,  from 
which  no  fyftematic  writer  had  yet  dared  to  exclude  them. 
To  do  this  was  referred  for  Crouftedt. 

With  Cronftedt  begins  the  fecond  principal  era  of  the 
fcience  of  mineralogy,  if  the  firft  is  to  be  dated  from 
Agricola.  In  his  work  (Forfog  til  Mineralogie,  See.  Stockh. 
1758,)  he  fets  out  with  giving  fome  highly  interefling  and 
important  obfervations  on  the  gradual  effedfs  of  fire  and 
water  on  minerals,  and  on  the  flow  but  unintermitted  changes 
they  experience  by  phylical  and  chemical  agents  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

The  minerals  are  divided  by  Cronftedt  into  earths,  bitu- 
mens, falts,  and  metals.  The  earths  are  fubdividod  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  in  their  mixture,  as  far  as  it  was  then 
known,  into  the  following  nine  orders: — 1.  Calcareous 
ftones;  to  which  order  alfo  gypfum  is  referred.  2.  Si- 
liceous fubftances.  3.  Granitic  fubftances  (garnet,  bafalt, 
fhorl. ) 4.  Argillaceous  fubftances.  5.  Micaceous  fub- 

ftances (mica,  talc.)  6.  Fluoric  fubftances  (fluor  fpar. ) 
7.  Afbeftine  fubftances.  8.  Zeolite,  to  which  he  refers 
alfo  the  lapis  lazuli.  9.  Manganefian  fubftances  (man- 
ganefe,  wolfram.)  The  falts  are  claffed  according  to  the 
acids  or  alkalies.  The  clafs  of  inflammables,  which  till  then 
had  been  but  little  elucidated,  has  hardly  undergone  any 
alterations.  He  has,  however,  added  the  plumbago  or 
graphite  to  it.  The  clafs  of  metals  comprehends  as  many 
genera  as  Ample  metals  were  known  in  the  author’s  time. 
For  the  firft  time  we  find  here  the  then  newly  difeovered 
platina,  and  alfo  nickel,  one  of  Cronitedt’s  own  difcoveries. 
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One  of  the  principal  and  rr.oft  ftriking  advantages  of  this 
fyftem,  is  the  itridf  unity  obferved  in  the  principle  of  claf- 
fification,  which  is  throughout  chemical ; and  the  principles 
on  which  thefe  clafles  and  orders  are  eftablifhed  are  ftill 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  as  genuine  by  the  fyftema- 
tic mineralogifts  of  the  prefent  day.  The  garnets  were 
not  feparated  by  Cronftedt,  from  fuppofing  them  to  con- 
tain a peculiar  earth  ; on  the  contrary,  he  himfelf  confiders 
them  as  a mere  variety  of  iron-ftiot  quartz,  and  the  fepara- 
tion was  fuggefted  by  fome  peculiarities  of  external  ar.d 
phyfical  charadfers  prefented  by  the  garnets  and  (horls,  the 
component  parts  of  which  were  not  as  yet  known  to  him.  This 
unacquaintance  with  the  conftituent  parts,  and  their  peculiar 
chemical  properties,  likewife  induced  him  to  feparate  mica, 
talc,  albeit,  fluor,  zeolite,  and  azur  ftonc,  manganefe  and 
wolfram  from  the  other  earths  : though  he  actually  fuf- 
pedfed  that  the  two  former  of  thefe  lubftances  contained 
argillaceous  earth,  and  that  manganefe  and  wolfram  were 
known  metals.  Soon  after,  a new  acid  was  difeovered  in 
fluor  fpar,  a new  earth  in  talc  and  albeft,  and  new  metals 
in  manganefe  and  wolfram.  In  fome  inftances  he  has  de- 
viated from  the  unity  of  his  clafiification,  particularly  in  the 
clafs  of  inflammable  fubftances,  to  which,  probably,  on  ac- 
count of  its  ufe,  iron  pyrites  is  referred,  though  it  does 
not  difplay  thofe  properties  which  are  mentioned  as  charac- 
terillic  of  that  clals.  As,  on  one  hand,  Cronitedt’s  fyftem  is 
enriched  wuhmany  new  fpecies,  fo,  on  the  the  other  hand, 
this  mineralogift  properly  rejedfed  a great  number  of  fub- 
ftances, which  occupied  a confpicuous  place  in  the  writings 
of  his  predeceffors  ; for  inftance,  the  lufus  nature,  figured 
ftones,  Sec.  He  alfo  Ihewed  that  petrifadfions  cannot  claim 
a feparate  place  in  the  fyftem  merely  becaufc  they  have 
retained  part  of  their  original  form  ; as  alfo  that  compound 
mountain  rocks  are  not  admiflible  into  a fyftem  which 
comprehends  mineralogically  Ample  fubftances.  Both  thefe 
natural  produdtions  are  treated  on  in  an  appendix. 

No  work  on  mineralogy  ever  created  greater  fenfation 
than  that  of  Cronftedt.  A (hort  time  after  its  appear- 
ance, it  was  tranflated  into  almoft  all  European  languages, 
the  fyftem  was  itudied  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  with 
fome  occafional,  often  unneceffary  deviations,  was  adopted  bv 
all  writers  on  mineralogy.  Yet  with  all  this,  Cronftedt’s 
fyftem  is  not  without  its  great  defedts  : thus,  for  inilance, 
it  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  become  acquainted 
with  a mineral  fubltance  by  confulting  the  defeription  he 
gives  of  it.  Cronftedt  improved  the  ciaflification  of  mi- 
nerals, but  the  talk  of  giving  the  greateft  pefiible  perfec- 
tion to  defeription,  fo  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the  diag- 
nofis  of  fofiils,  was  referved  for  lucceeding  mineralogifts. 
He  even  negledted  )hofe  external  charadfers  which  were 
known  and  adopted  in  his  time ; but  thefe,  it  mull  be 
confeffed,  were,  lor  the  greateft  part,  unfettled  and  vague. 

At  the  fame  time  with  Cronftedt’s  Mineralogy,  or  imme- 
diately after,  I. ehmann  and  Vogel  publilhed  their  Syftems, 
which,  however,  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fcience. 

Marggraf  demonllrated  the  peculiar  nature  of  magnefian 
earth,  which  became  the  foundation  for  a new  order  of 
earthy  fubftances.  His  writings  contain,  moreover,  many 
difcoveries  highly  important  to  chemillry,  but  which  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  detail  in  this  place. 

Wallerius  was  the  firft  by  whom  the  principles  on  which 
fyftematic  writers  had  hitherto  arranged  mineral  fubftances, 
were  fubjedled  to  a ftridl  examination.  He  rejedfed  all 
charadfers  derived  from  the  value,  ufe,  and  geognoftic  fitu- 
ation,  and  eftablifhed  it  as  a rule,  that  the  orders  and  genera 
Ihould  be  founded  on  chemical  charadfers  alone,  while  the 
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fpecies  (hould  principally  be  determined  by  their  external 
charadlers.  Thefe  principles  he  employed  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  “ Mineralogical  Syftem,”  publiflied  at  Stock- 
holm in  1772.  The  nomenclature  of  no  mineralogical  writer 
before  him  had  been  equally  corredt  and  precife.  His  ex- 
ternal characters,  combined  with  the  chemical  ones  then 
known,  enabled  the  lludent,  at  lealt  in  fome  meafure,  to 
difcriminate  minerals  by  means  of  thefe  improved  defcrip- 
tions.  The  genera,  too,  were  diltinguifhed  by  him  with 
greater  precifion,  and  augmented  with  many  new  ones. 
In  thefe  refpedls  Wallerius  holds  a moil  diftinguifhed 
place  among  mineralogical  writers,  and  his  work  itill  de- 
ferves  to  be  confulted  by  the  ftudent  in  orydtognofy.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  his  terminology  is  flill  much 
too  vague,  and  his  external  characters  far  from  being  fuffi- 
ciently  complete ; for,  as  Werner  very  juftly  remarks, 
defcription  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  orydtognofy, 
and  it  is  better  to  fee  a mineral  badly  arranged  and  well 
defcribed,  than  well  arranged  and  badly  defcribed.  But 
even  in  his  arrangement  Wallerius  has  fallen  into  errors, 
which  latter  difcoveries  might  have  taught  him  to  avoid. 
In  feparating  earths  from  itones  he  is  not  even  faithful  to 
his  own  principles  of  clafiiiication ; and  the  reafons  he 
ailigns  for  fo  doing  are,  indeed,  very  unfatisfadlorv.  His 
retaining  the  faulty  diviiion  into  vitrefcible  and  fixed  Itones, 
his  referring  to  one  and  the  fame  clafs  the  falts,  the  ful- 
ph  ureous  and  bituminous  fubllances,  together  with  the 
metals,  were  among  the  more  important  defects  in  his  claffi- 
fication. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Engflrbm,  by  pointing  out 
a more  convenient  method  of  trying  fome  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  minerals  by  fubjedting  them  to  the  flame  urged 
by  the  blowpipe,  greatly  contributed  toward  facilitating 
the  diagnofis  of  minerals,  efpecially  that  of  metallic  fub- 
ftances. 

Werner  now  publiflied  his  claffical  work  on  the  exter- 
nal characters  of  minerals,  (Von  den  auffern  Kennzeichen 
der  Folhlien,  Leipzig  1774,)  upon  the  appearance  of  which 
the  vague  terminology  which  had,  till  then,  rendered  defcrip- 
tion almoit  ufelefs,  gave  way  to  a fettled  and  determinate 
language,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a fyllem  which 
has  defcrvedly  procured  its  framer  the  title  of  the  father  of1 
fyftematic  mineralogy.  In  the  work  juft  mentioned,  all 
characters  are  defcribed  with  uncommon  precifion,  which 
may  appear  pedantic  to  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  the  falu- 
tary  effedts  which  this  very  circumftance  has  on  the  dif- 
crimination  of  minerals.  In  1780,  Werner  publiflied  a 
German  tranflation  of  Cronlledt’s  Mineralogy,  accompa- 
nied with  notes,  in  which  he  makes  us  acquainted  with  his 
ideas  refpedting  a fyllem  of  orydtognofy.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1791,  by  a deferiptive  Catalogue  of  the  Mineral 
Collection  of  M.  Pablt  von  Ohein,  in  which  we  have  the 
firft  authentic  (ketch  of  his  fyllem.  Thefe  two  works,  and’ 
fome  highly  interefting  memoirs  in  “ The  Bergmannilhe 
Journal,"  and  fome  other  periodical  publications,  is  all  that 
has  been  publiflied  by  this  great  and  modelt  mineralogilt. 
All  the  expoiitions  of  his  fyllem  which  we  poffefs  are  by 
his  pupils  ; they  are  of  various  merit,  and  fome  of  them  arc 
but  ill  calculated  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  excel- 
lencies. The  late  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  “ Syftem  of  Mine- 
ralogy,” (a  work  of  peculiar  merit,  on  account  of  the 
many  original  obfervations  which  it  contains)  was  the  firft 
who  made  the  Wernerian  fyftem  known  in  England  ; and 
after  him  profeffor  Jamefon,  a diltinguilhed  pupil  of  the 
Freiberg  fchool,  has  publiflied  an  elaborate  work  in  three 
volumes,  the  two  firft  of  which  contain  the  fyftem  ef  oryc- 


tognofy  according  to  the  method  of  Werner*,  the  third 
giving  a complete  expofition  of  his  fyftem  of  geognofy.' 

The  fundamental  principle  laid  down  by  Werner,  in  the 
fyftematical  arrangement  of  foflils,  is  their  natural  affinity, 
which  he  allows  to  be  founded  on  the  chemical  mixture  of 
their  component  parts.  Thefe  may  be  diftinguifhed  into 
eflential  and  accidental  component  parts ; the  former  of 
which  alone  are  confidered  in  the  claffification  of  mineral 
fubftances.  The  eflential  component  parts  are  fubdivided 
into  predominant  and  charadteriftic  ones ; and  generally 
the  charadteriftic  happen  to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pre- 
dominant couftituents.  By  Humboldt  the  former  are  called 
the  enveloping  conftituent  parts.  All  mineral  fubftances  are 
diftributed  by  Werner  into  four  clafles,  which  are  founded 
on  what  is  called  the  fundamental  conftituent  parts,  viz.  the 
earthy,  faline,  inflammable,  and  metallic  ; each  clafs  being 
called  after  that  fundamental  conftituent  part  which  pre- 
dominates in  and  charadterizes  it.  Thus  we  have  the  earths, 
the  falts,  the  inflammables,  and  the  metals.  Thefe  clafles 
are  fubdivided  into  genera,  which  are  derived  from  the  va- 
riety in  the  component  parts  of  the  minerals  comprehended 
in  each  clafs  ; there  being  as  many  di Hindi  genera  as  there 
are  predominating,  or,  at  leaft,  charadteriitic  conftituent 
parts  difeovered  in  their  mixture.  Werner  has  himfelf  dif- 
regarded  this  rule  in  feveral  inltances,  and  we  fuppofe  has 
now  even  entirely  difeontinued  the  divifion  into  genera ; at 
leaft,  feveral  of  his  pupils  have,  in  their  fyftematic  works, 
introduced  families  as  the  only  divifion  between  clafs  and 
fpecies  ; each  family  being  a group  of  fpecies  that  manifeft 
clofe  affinity  to  each  other,  fuch  as  the  “ Feldfpar  family,” 
the  “ Zeolite  family,”  See.  By  this  means  the  fyftem  is  fo 
far  freed  from  the  (hackles  of  chemiftry,  and  the  contra- 
dictions are  avoided,  which  fo  frequently  (trike  the  ftudent 
of  the  Wernerian  fyftem.  In  the  fame  manner  perhaps, 
alfo,  the  fpecies  might  in  fome  meafure  be  made  independent 
of  chemiftry.  The  charadter  of  the  fpecies,  according  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  founder  of  this  fyftem,  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  chemical  mixture,  and  from  the  differences  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  conftituent  parts.  But  in 
mod  cafes,  where  no  analyfes  exifted  of  minerals,  or  no 
fatisfaclory  ones,  external  charadlers  were  fubftituted  the 
more  readily,  as  it  is  an  axiom  with  Werner  that  a dif- 
ference in  external  charadlers  is  indicative  of  a correfponding 
difference  in  the  component  parts,  whether  it  be  in  their 
quantity'  and  quality,  or  in  the  particular  (late  of  their 
chemical  combination.  If,  therefore,  a mineral  differs  from 
another  related  fubftance  in  three  or  more  external  charac- 
ters, it  is  now  confidered  as  a diftindt  fpecies.  This  cir- 
cumftance accounts  for  the  conliderable  number  of  fpecies  in 
the  Wernerian  fyftem,  compared  with  thofe  of  Haiiy’s,  whole 
charadlers  employed  for  fpecification  are  confined  within  a 
far  more  narrow  compafs.  We  fliall  (hew  in  another  place, 
that  the  laws  for  framing  fpecies  in  mineralogy',  whatever 
the  charadlers  may  be  on  which  they  are  founded,  muft  al- 
ways be  arbitrary  : but  fortunately  for  the  fcience,  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  entertained  by  different  (chools  refpectmg 
the  nature  of  the  fpecies,  is  a mere  matter  of  fpeculation, 
exerting  little  or  no  influence  either  on  the  diagnofis  or 
the  arrangement  of  mineral  fubftances:  for,  provided  the 
natural  connection  between  two  mineral  fubftances  remain 
undifturbed,  it  is  certainly  of  no  great  importance  whether 
one  of  them  be  degraded  into  a mere  variety  of  its  neigh- 
bour, or  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a diftindt  fpecies.  Werner 
enumerates  three  different  kinds  of  affinity  of  minerals,  viz. 
the  chemical,  depending  on  the  (imilarity  of  their  conftituent 
parts ; the  orydtognoltical,  confiding  in  the  approximating 
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reremblances  of  their  external  chara&ers  ; and  the  geognodic 
affinity,  denoting  fimilarity  in  occurrence,  relative  age,  &c. 
The  fpecies  is  fubdivided  by  Werner  into  fubfpecies  and 
■variety  : by  the  former  are  meant  foffils  belonging  to  the 
fame  fpecies  with  another,  but  differing  from  it  in  two  or 
three  particular  external  characters ; the  latter  is  produced 
by  the  difference  in  any  fingle  external  character,  fuch  as 
colour,  fraCture,  & c. 

The  following  is  a tabular  view  of  the  Wernerian  oryc- 
tognodic  fydem,  according  to  the  improvements  it  has  ex- 
perienced up  to  1803  ; to  which  are  fubjoined  the  additions 
lately  made  by  its  founder. 

Clafs  I.  Earthy  Fossils.  A.  Diamond  Genus : 1.  Dia- 
mond. B.  Zircon  Genus:  2.  Zircon.  3 Hyacinth. 

4.  Cinnamon-done.  C.  Flint  Genus  : Chryfolite  Family  : 

3.  Chryfoberyl.  6.  Chryfolite.  7.  Olivine.  8.  Cocco- 
lite.  9.  Aug'te.  10.  Pillacite.  11.  Vefuvian.—  Garnet 
Family:  12.  Leucite.  13.  Melauite.  14.  Garnet; 

noble,  common.  15.  Staurolite.  16.  Pyrope.  — Ruby 
Family:  17.  Spinelle.  18.  Sapphire.  19.  Emery. 

20.  Corundum.  2 1.  Diamond  fpar.  22.  Ceylanite.  23.  To- 
paz.— Short  Family:  24.  Euclafe.  25.  Emerald.  26.  Be- 
ryl; noble,  ffiorlous.  27.  Shorl ; common.  Tourmaline. 
28.  Axinite.  — Quartz  Family:  29.  Quartz  amethyft; 

(common,  thick  fibrous).  Rock  crydal.  Milk  quartz. 
Common  quartz.  Prafe.  30.  Iron  flint.  31.  Hornltone  ; 
fplintery,  conchoidal,  wood-done.  32.  Flint  flate;  common, 
Lydian-done.  33.  Flint.  34.  Calcedony ; common,  carne- 
lian.  33.  Hyalite.  36.  Opal;  noble,  common,  femi-opal, 
wood-opal.  37.  Menilite  38.  Jafper ; Egyptian  (red, 
brown),  ftripcd,  porcelain,  common  (conchoidal,  earthy). 
39.  Heliotrope.  40.  Chryfoprafe.  41.  Plafma.  42.  Cat’s- 
eye.  — Pitch-Jlone  Family  : 43.  Obfidian.  44.  Pitch-done. 

45.  Pearl-done.  46.  Pumice. — Zeolite  Family : 47.  Prehnjte; 
fibrous, foliated.  48. Zeolite;  mealy, fibrou’, foliated, radiated. 
49.  Cubicite.  50.  Crofs-done.  5 1 . Lomonite.  52.  Schmelz- 
flein  (Dipyre,  H. ) 53.  Natrolite.  54.  Lazulite.  55.  A zure- 
done. — Felilfpar  Family  : 56.  Audalufit.  57.  Feldfpar  ; 

adularia.  Labrador,  common,  (frefh,  diiintegrated),  compaCt, 
hollow  fpar.  58.  Scapolite.  39.  Arftizite.  60.  Spodu- 
mene.  61.  Ichthyophthnlmice. — D.  Clay  genus  : Clay  Fa- 
mily: 62.  Pure  clay.  63.  Porcelain  earth.  64.  Common  clay ; 
loam,  pipe-clay,  potters’  clay,  (earthy,)  variegated,  andflate- 
clay.  65.  Clay-done.  66.  Adhefive  (late.  67.  Polifhing  fla*e. 
68.  Tripoli.  69.  Float-done.  70.  Alum-done.  Clay-JIate 
Family:  71.  Alum-flate  ; common,  gloffy.  72.  Bituminous 
(hale.  73.  Drawing-date.  74.  Whet-date.  75.  Clay-date : 
— Mica  Family  : 76.  Lepidolite.  77.  Mica.  78.  Pinite. 
79.  Pot-done.  80.  Chlorite  ; chloritic  earth,  cldorite  date, 
common  and  foliated  chlorite. — Trap  Family  : 81.  Horn- 
blende ; common,  Labrador,  bafaltic,  hornblende  date. 
82.  Bafalt.  83.  Wacke.  84.  Clink-done.  83.  Iron-clay. 
86.  Lava. — Lithomarge  Family  : 87.  Green  earth.  88.  Li- 
thomarge  ; friable,  indurated.  89.  Rock-foap.  90.  Umbra. 

91.  Yellow  earth. — E.  Talc  Genus:  Soap-Jlone  Family  : 

92.  Native  magnefia.  93.  Bole.  94.  Meerfchaum.  93.  Ful- 

lers’-earth.  96.  S'eatite.  97.  Bilddein  — Talc  Family : 
■98.  Nephrite;  common,  axe-done.  99.  Serpentine;  com- 
mon, noble,  (conchoidal,  fplintery).  100.  Schillerflein. 
lot.  Talc;  earthy,  common,  indurated.  102.  Albeit; 
rock-cork,  amianth,  common  afbed,  rock-wood. — AElinote 
Family:  103.  Kyanite.  104.  Strahldein  ; affiellous,  com- 

mon, glaffy.  103.  Trernolite  ; afbedous,  common,  glaffy. 
106.  Salite. — F.  Limc-Jlone  Genus:  Carbonats  : 107.  Rock- 
milk.  108.  Chalc.  109.  Lime-done  ; compact,  (common, 
roe-done),  foliated,  (granular,  calc,  fpar),  fibrous,  (com- 


mon, calc,  finter,)  pea-done.  no.  Lime-tuff.  m.  Foam 
earth.  1 1 2.  Slate- fpar.  113.  Brown  fpar;  foliated,  fibrous. 
114.  Schaaldein.  113.  Dolomite.  116.  Rhomb  fpar. 

117.  Stink-llone.  118.  Marl;  marl-earth,  indurated  m. 
1 19.  Bituminous  marl-date.  120.  Arragon.  — Phofphats  : 
121.  Appatite.  122.  Afparagus-llone.  123.  Phofphorite. 
— Fluats  : 124.  Fluor-;  com  pad,  F.  fpar. — Su/phals:  Gyp- 
fum  ; earthy,  compaCt,  foliated,  fibrous.  1 26.  Selenite. 
127.  Anhydrite.  128.  Cube  fpar. — F.  Baryte  Genus ; 
129.  Witherite.  130.  Heavy  fpar  ; earthy,  compaCt,  g-a- 
nular,  curved  lamellar,  draight  lamellar,  columnar  fpar, 
prifmatic  fpar,  Bolognefe  fpar.  — G.  Strontian  Genus: 
131.  Strontian.  132.  Celedine  ; fibrous,  foliated. — 

H.  Halite  Genus:  1 33.  Boracite.  1 34.  Cryolite. 

Clafs  II.  Fossil  Salts.  — Carbonats:  133.  Natural 
foda. — Nitrats  : Natural  nitre. — Muriats  : Natural  rock- 
falt ; rock-falt,  (foliated,  fibrous,)  lake-falt.  138.  ^Natural 
fal-ammoniac. — Sulphats  : 139  Natural  vitriol.  140.  Idair- 
falt.  1 4 1.  Rock-butter.  142.  Natural  Epfom-falt.  143.  Na- 
tural Glauber-falt. 

Clafs  III.  Inflammable  Fossils. — Sulphur  Genus: 
144.  Natural  fulphur ; common,  volcanic. — Bituminous 
Genus:  143.  Mineral  oil.  146.  Mineral  pitch;  eladic, 
earthy,  flaggy.  147.  Brown  coal ; bituminous  wood,  earth 
coal,  alum  earth,  common  brown  coal,  moor  coal. 
148.  Black  coal  ; pitch  coal,  columnar,  Haty,  foliated, 
coarfe,  cannel  coal. — Graphite  Genus:  149.  Glance  coal; 

conchoidal,  daty,  fcaly,  compact.  131.  Mineral  charcoal. 
— Ref.n  Genus:  Amber;  white,  yellow.  133.  Koney- 
done. 

Clafs  IV.  Metallic  Fossils.  — Pla.'ina  Genus : 
154.  Native  platina. — Gold  Genus:  133.  Native  gold: 

gold-yellow,  brafs-yellow,  greyifh -yellow. — Mercury  Genus  t 
1 56.  Native  mercury.  137.  Native  amalgam;  femi  duid, 
folid.  138.  Mercurial  horn-ore.  139.  Mercurial  liver-ore; 
compact,  daty.  160.  Cinnabar;  dark,  light-red. — Silver 
Genus:  161.  Native  filver  ; common,  auriferous.  162.  An- 
timonial  filver.  163.  Arfenical  filver.  164.  Corneous  fiivcr- 
ore.  163.  Silverblack.  166.  Silver  glance.  167.  Brittle 
filver  glance.  168.  Red  fiiver-ore  ; dark,  light.  169.  White 
filver-ore.  170.  Black  filver-ore. — Copper  Genus:  171.  Na- 
tive oopper.  172.  Cop;  cr  glance;  compait,  foliated. 
173.  Variegated  copper-ore.  174.  Copper  pyrites. 
173.  White  copper-ore.  176.  Grey  copper-ore.  177.  Cop- 
per black.  178.  Red  copper-ore  ; compact,  foliated,  ca- 
pillary. 179.  File  ore;  earthy,  indurated.  180.  Copper 
azure;  earthy, indurated.  181.  Malachite;  compact,  fibrous. 
1S2.  Copper  green.  183.  Iron-diot  copper  green  ; earthy, 
flaggy.  184.  Copper  emerald.  183.  Copper  mica.  186.  Len- 
ticular ore.  187.  Olive  ore.  188.  Copper  muriat.—  Iron 
Genus ! 189.  Native  iron.  190.  Iron  pyrites;  common, 
radiated,  hepatic,  capillary.  191.  Magnetic  pyrites. 
192.  Magnetic  iron-done  ; common,  arenaceous.  193.  Iron 
glance;  common,  (compact,  foliated,)  micaceous.  194.  Red 
iron-done  ; red  iron-froth,  ochrey  and  cotnpaCt  red  iron- 
done,  red  hematite.  195.  Brown  iron-done  ; brown  iron- 
froth,  ochrey  and  compact  iron-done,  brown  hematite. 
198.  Clay  iron-done  ; reddle,  columnar,  lenticular,  jafpery, 
common,  reniforir,  and  piiiferm  clay-done.  199.  Bog  iron  - 
cre  ; morafs-ore,  fwamp-ore,  meadow-ore.  200.  Blue 
iron-earth.  201.  Pitchy  iron-ore.  202.  Gadolinite. 
203.  Green  iron-earth.  204.  Cube-ore.  — Lead  Genus: 
203.  Galena  ; common,  compact.  206.  Blue  lead-ore. 
207.  Brown  lead-ore.  208.  Black  lead-ore.  209.  White  lead- 
ore.  210.  Green  lead-ore.  2 1 1.  Red  lead-ore.  212.  Yellow 
lead-ore.  213.  Lead-vitriol.  214.  Lead-earth;  coherent, 
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friable. — Tin  Genus:  2 1 5'.  Tin  pyrites.  216.  Tin-ftone. 
217.  Wood-tin. — Bifmuth  Genus:  21S.  Native  bifmuth. 
219.  Bifmuth  glance.  220.  Bifmuth  ochre. — Zinc  Genus  : 
221.  Blende;  yellow,  brown,  black.  222.  Calamine. — 
Antimony  Genus  : 223.  Native  antimony.  224.  Grey  anti- 
mony ; compact,  foliated,  radiated,  plumofe.  225.  Black 
antimony,  226  Red  antimony.  227.  White  antimony. 
22S.  Antimony  ochre.  — Cobalt  Genus  : 229.  White  cobalt 
ore.  230.  Grey  cobalt  ore.  231.  Cobalt  glance.  232.  Black 
cobalt  ochre;  earthy,  indurated.  233.  Brown  cobalt  ochre. 
234.  Yeliow  cobalt  ochre.  233.  Red  cobalt  ochre  ; cobalt 
cruft,  cobalt  bloom. — Nickel  Genus  : 236.  Copper  nickel. 
237.  Nickel  ochre. — Manganefe  Genus:  238. 'Grey  manga- 
nefe  ore ; radiated,  foliated,  compaCt,  earthy.  2 39.  Black  man- 
ganefe.  240.  Red  manganefe. — Molybchna  Genus  : 241.  Mo- 
lybdena. — Arfenic  Genus:  242.  Native  arfenic.  243.  Arfemcal 
pyrites;  common,  argentiferous.  244.  Orpiment ; yellow, 
red.  243.  Arfenic  bloom. — Scheele- Genus : 246.  Tungften. 
247.  Wolfram.  — Mcnacbinc  Genus : 248.  Menachan.  249.  Oc- 
tahedrite.  2JO.  Ru'ile.  231.  Nigrine.  252.  Iferine. — Uran 
Genus:  233  Pitch  ore.  234.  U ran  mica.  233  Uran  ochre. 
— Sylvan  Genus:  236.  Native  fylva.  237.  Graphic  ore. 

25S.  Yellow  fylvan  ore.  239.  Black  fylvan  ore. — Chrome 
Genus:  260.  Acicular  ore.  261.  Chrome  ochre. 

Werner  has  Once  added  feveral  new  fpecies  to  this  lift, 
and  from  the  place  affi^ned  to  one  or  two  of  them  in  the 
arrangement,  it  follows  that  this  latter  mull  alfo  have  under- 
gone fome  flight  alterations.  Thus  zoifite  is  placed  between 
pillacite  and  axinite,  which  in  the  above  tabular  view  afe 
placed  at  fome  diftar.ee  from  each  other.  Augite  is  divided 
into  common,  folia’.ed,  conchoidal,  and  granular;  and,  as 
next  fpecies  to  it,  the  coccolite  is  added.  The  Siberian 
green  garnet  forms  a dillinCt  fpecies  next  to  garnet,  under 
the  name  of  groffuhw.  To  t lie  fame  natural  family,  Werner 
has  now  alfo  added  the  cinnamon  (lone,  (which,  after  I.am- 
padius’  incorreCt  analyfis,  had  before  been  placed  in  the 
zircon  genus,)  and  the  allochroit  of  d’ Andrada.  Between 
plafma  and  cat’s  eye,  the  fettftein  or  elteolite  of  Klaproth  is 
placed.  The  fpecies  pumice  is  divided  into  three  fub- 
fpecies,  common,  glaffy,  and  porphyritic  p.  The  dichro'ite 
of  Cordier  is  added,  as  iolite,  to  the  pitch-ftone  family.  The 
blue  feldfpar  of  Stiria  now  forms  a fpecies  diitiuCt  from,  but 
next  to  feldfpar,  under  the  name  of  blau-fpath.  A variety 
of  compact  feldfpar  (jade  of  Sauffure)  is  called  variolite. 
Porcelain  earth  now  itands  next  to  feldfpar,  from  which  it 
originates.  Alfo  the  mcionite  and  fommit  are  united  with 
this  family.  Potters’  clay  is  now  fub-divided  into  earthy 
f formerly  called  pipe-clay  i and  flatv.  To  the  three  fub- 
fpecies  of  ftrahlftein  or  aCiinote  is  added  a fourth,  the  gra- 
nular. Silver-black  is  divided  into  friable  and  indurated. 
What  was  called  capillary  iron  pyrites,  has,  by  Klaproth’s 
analyfis,  proved  to  be  native  nickel.  The  menachine  genus 
has  received  two  additional  fpecies  in  the  brown  and  the 
yellow  menachan,  inferted  afeer  ilerine. 

Having  given  this  general  idea  of  Werner’s  fyftem,  we 
cannot  proceed  to  that  of  Haiiv,  without  making  honour- 
able mention  of  the  celebrated  Rome  de  Title,  whofe  inde- 
fatigable refearenes  fo  eminently  contnbuUd  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fcience  of  minera  ogy  in  general,  and  wbofe 
“ Cryllallographie”  (of  which  the  iirft  edition  appeared  in 
1773)  is  delervedly  characterized  as  the  refult  ot  labours 
immenfe  in  their  extent,  almoft  entirely  novel  in  their  objeCt, 
and  of  the  higheft  importance  on  account  of  their  utility. 
His  claffification  of  minerals  has  nothing  peculiar  ; but  for  the 
accuracy,  completencfs,  and  elegance  of  hrs  defcriptions,  and 
particularly  his  fcientific  method  of  determining  the  cryltal- 
line  forms,  he  Rood  unrivalled  among  the  miueralogilts  of 
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his  time.  For  an  account  of  the  labours  of  this  father  of 
cryftallography,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Crystals. 

Several  memoirs  of  Haiiv,  illuftrative  of  his  theory  of 
the  ftruCture  of  cryftals,  were  followed,  in  1801,  by  that 
celebrated  profeflor’s  great  work,  entitled  “Traite  do  Mi- 
ncralogie.”  In  this  important  and  truly  claffical  production, 
the  new  theory  (of  which  a detailed  view  is  given  under  the 
article  Crystallography ) is  alfo  made  fubfervient  to 
the  claflification  of  mineral  fubftances.  Haiiy  has  defined 
the  mineralogical  fpecies  “an  affemblage  of  bodies,  the  inte- 
grant molecules  of  which  are  fimilar  to  each  other,  and  have 
the  fame  compofition.”  According  to  his  mode  of  viewing 
the  fubjeCt,  minerals  have  both  a geometrical  and  a chemical 
limit ; the  fo-mer  confifts  in  the  invariable  form  of  the  mole- 
cule, the  other  in  the  compofition  of  the  fame  molecule. 
Hatiy  prefers  making  ufe  of  the  geometrical  limit  for  de- 
termining the  fpecies,  not  only  becaufe  minerals  being  in 
general  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  heterogeneous  matter,  it 
often  happens  that  the  chemical  limit  is  but  imperfectly 
repreferited  by  the  refults  of  the  analyfis,  whereas  mecha- 
nical divifion  invariably  furnifltes  the  fame  form  ot  the  mole- 
cule ; but  principally  becaufe  the  geometrical  limit  is  far 
more  obvious  and  palpable,  fince  to  obtain  it  nothing  is  in 
many  cafes  required  but  the  mechanical  divifion  of  the 
cryltal.  In  cafes  where  the  integrant  molecule  belongs  ex- 
clufively  to  a determined  combination  of  component  prin- 
ciples, it  alone  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  the  lpecies;  but  there 
are  forms  of  molecules  which  are  common  to  feveral  diftinct 
fpecies;.  and  thefe  forms,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  happen 
to  poffefs  the  peculiar  charaCter  of  fy'mmetry  and  regularity, 
conftituting,  as  it  were,  limits  with  refpeCt  to  other  forms. 
As  in  this  latter  cafe  the  character  derived  from  the  inte- 
grant molecule  is  not  fufficient,  Haiiy  adds  to  it  another, 
chemical  or  phyfical,  character  for  the  diferimination  of  the 
fpecies : thus,  for  inftance,  the  property  of  difTolving  in 
water,  fuper-added  to  the  cubic  form  determines  muriate  of 
foda,  or  common  fait ; but  if  the  fame  form  is  united  to  the 
property  of  becoming  eleCtric  by  heat,  we  have  borate  of 
magnefia,  or  boracite.  The  type  of  the  fpecies,  according 
to  Haiiy,  being  once  determined,  it  is  comparatively  eafy 
to  arrange  the  varieties  of  cryftaliization  belonging  to  the 
fame  fubftance,  by  afeertaining,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
theory  of  decrements,  whether  all  their  forms,  even  thofe 
which  no  longer  retain  a trace  of  the  primitive  form,  are  in 
ex  ait  correfponder.ee  with  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the 
varieties,  fuch  as  thofe  compofed  of  fibrous,  granular,  or 
compact  maffes,  of  which  the  type,  though  it  itill  exifts  in 
them,  can  no  longer  be  determir’ed,  their  diferimination  de- 
pends on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  fub- 
ftance, fuch  as  hardnefs,  fpecific  gravity,  electricity,  &c. 
What  regards  the  genera  and  upper  diviiions,  the  diltribu- 
tnn  is  made  after  the  component  parts  or  chemical  proper- 
ties common  to  all  the  fubftances  contained  in  the  fame  divi- 
fion. The  method  adopted  by  Hatiy,  in  his  defeription  of 
the  mineral  fpecies,  is  the  following.  At  the  head  of  the 
defeription  ot  each  mineral  is  placed  the  effential  character, 
founded  on  the  rnoft  conftatit  properties  which  diftinguifh 
its  individuals  ; after  which  foliow  the  phyfical,  the  geo- 
metrical (comprehending  the  cleavages  and  primitive  form 
of  the  fubftance),  and  tiie  chemical  character;  to  which  is 
added  the  distinctive  character,  in  which  the  differences  are 
pointed  out  which  diftinguifh  the  fubftance  in  queftion  from 
others  which  might  be  eaiily  miltaken  for  it.  Thefe  general 
characters  are  followed  by  the  enumeration  of  the  varieties 
of  form  (divided  into  determinable  and  undeterminable),  the 
varieties  depending  on  light,  fuch  as  colour,  tranfparency,  &c. 
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The  following  outline  of  Hauy’s  diftribution  is  principal- 
ly taken  from  his  “ Tableau  comparatif  des  Refultats  de  la 
Cryftallographie,  et  de  l’Analyfe  chimique,”  Paris,  1809. 
The  names  included  in  parenthefes  are  thofe  of  the  Werne- 
rian fchool. 

Clafs  I.  Sltidferous  Subjlances.  Order  I.  Difengaged 
acidiferous  fubftances.  1.  Sulphuric  acid.  2.  Boracic  acid. 
Order  II.  Earthy  acidiferous  fubftances.  A.  With  Ample 
bafe  : — Firjl  Genus  : Chaux  (lime),  fp.  1.  3.  Chaux  carbona- 
tce,  (comprifing  all  the  Wernerian  fpecies  of  carbonates  of 
lime,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  fpecies).  4.  Ar- 
ragonite.  5.  Chaux  phofphatee  (apatite).  6.  Ch.  fluatee 
(fluor).  7.  Ch.  fulfatee  (gypfum  and  felenite).  8.  Ch. 
anhydro-fulfatee  (anhydrite).  9.  Ch.  nitratee.  10.  Ch. 
arfeniatee(arfenicbloom ; pharmacolite,  Klapr. ) — Second  Ge- 
nus : Baryte.  11.  Baryte  fulfatee  (barytes  or  heavy  fpar). 

12.  Baryte  carbonatee  (witherite). — Third  Genus  : Strontian. 

13.  S.  fulfatee  (celeftine).  14.  S.  carbonatee  (ftrontian). 
— Fourth  Genus:  Magnefie.  13.  M.  fullatee  (natural  Ep- 
fom  or  bitter  fait).  16  M.  boratee  (boracite).  17.  M. 
carbonatee  (native  magnefia  or  talc  earth).  — Fifth  Genus: 
Lime  and  filica.  18.  Chaux  boratee  filiceufe  (datholite). — 
Sixth  Genus  : Silica  and  alumine.  19.  Silice  fluatee  alumi- 
neufe  (topaz  and  pycnite,  or  fhorl  beryl). 

Order  III.  Acidiferous  alkaline  fubftances. — Firjl  Genus  : 
Potaffe.  20.  P.  nitratee  (natural  nitre). — Second  Genus  : 
Soude.  21.  S.  fulfatee  (natural  Glauber  fait).  22.  S.  mu- 
riatee  (rock-falt).  23.  S.  boratee  (tinkal,  K.)  24.  S.  car- 

bonatee (natural  foda  or  natron). — Third  Genus  : Ammo- 
niaque.  25.  A.  fulfatee  (mafeagnin,  K.).  26.  A.  muria- 

tee  (natural  fal  ammoniac). 

Order  IV.  Acidiferous  alkaline-earthy  fubftances. 
27.  Alumine  fulfatee  alcaline  (alum) — appendix.  28.  Alu- 
mine fluatee  alcaline  (kryolite).  29.  Glauberite. 

Clafs  II.  Earthy  fubftances.  (No  fubdivifion  into  orders) 
30.  Quarz  (the  whole  of  Werner’s  quarz  family  comprif- 
ing fourteen  of  his  fpecies).  31.  Zircon  (zircon  and 
hyacinth).  32.  Corindon  (corundum,  fapphire,  diamond- 
fpar,  emery).  33.  Cymophane  (chryfoberyl).  34.  Spi- 
ndle (fpinel,  ceylanit).  33.  Emeraude  (emerald,  beryl). 
36.  Euclafe.  37.  Grenat  (garnet,  melanite).  38.  Am- 
phigene  (leucite).  39.  Idocrafe  (Vefuvian).  40.  Mei'o- 
nite.  41.  Feld-fpath  (feldfpar).  42.  Apophyliite  (fifh-eye 
ftone,  or  ichthyophthalmite).  43.  Triphane  (fpodumen). 
44.  Axinite.  45.  Tourmaline  (fhorl).  46.  Amphibole 
(all  the  fub-fpecies  of  hornblende,  except  Labrador  hornbl., 
aftinote,  augite  and  tremolite  partly ) . 47.  Pyroxene  (augite, 
fahlite).  48.  Yenite.  49.  Staurotide  (ftaurolite).  30.  Epi- 
dote  (piftazite,  zoifit).  51.  Hyperfthene  (Labrador  horn- 
blende). 32.  Wernerite  (arktizit).  53.  Parar.thine  (fca- 
polite).  54.  Diallage  (var.  of  a&inote,  fchillerftein).  35.  Ga- 
dolinite.  56.  Lazulite  (azur-ftone).  37.  Mefotype  (fibrous 
and  mealy  zeolite,  nadelftein).  38.  Stilbite  (radiated  and 
foliated  zeolite).  39.  Laumonite  (lomonit).  60.  Prehnite. 
61.  Chabafie  (fchabafit).  62.  Analcime  (kubizit).  C3.  Ne- 
pheline  f.nephelin  ; fommit,  K.)  64.  Harmoiome  (crofs- 

ftone).  63.  Peridot  (chryfolite,  olivine).  66.  Mica 
(glimmer  or  mica).  67.  Pinite.  68  Difthene  (cyanite). 
69.  Dipyre  (fchmelz-ftein  ; dipyr,  K.)  70.  Afbefte. 

71.  Talc.  72.  Marie  (hollow  fpar  ; chiaftolite,  K.) 

To  this  clafs  are  appended  the  following  fubltances,  the 
chara&ers  of  which  are  not  fufficiently  well  underftood  to 
afiign  them  their  refpeftive  places  in  the  fyftem. 

Allochroite  (fplintery  garnet,  K.)  Alumine  pure  (pure 
clay).  Amianthoi'de.  Antophyllit,  Sebum,  and  Wern. 
Aplome.  Bergmannit,  Schum.  Diafpore.  Feldfpathapyre, 
H.  (andalufit).  Feld-fpath  bleu  (var.  of  compact  feldfpar). 


Fibrolite,  Bourn.  Gabbronite,  Schum.  Jade  (common  ne^ 
phrite,  axe-ftone).  Jolithe,  W.  and  K.  Kaneel  or  cinna- 
mon (lone,  W.  Lazulit,  W.  Latialite  (Haiiyne).  Lepi- 
dolite,  W.  Melilite,  Fleuriau.  Natroiite,  W.  Pfeudo-fommit, 
Fleur  de  B.  Spath  en  tables  (fchaalltein) . Spinellane. 
Spinelle  zincifere  ? (automalite).  Spinthere,  H.  Talc? 
granuleux  (earthy  talc),  and  T.  glaphique  (biidftein  ; agal- 
matolite,  Kl.) 

Clafs  III.  Combuftible  not  metallic  fubftances.  — Ord . I. 
Simple.  73.  Soufre  (fulphur).  74.  Diamant  (diamond). 
73.  Anthracite  (kohlenblende,  glanz-kohle). — Ord.  II. 
Compounds.  76.  Graphite.  77.  Bitume  (mineral  oil ; 
mineral  pitch).  78.  Houille  (black  coal).  79.  Jayet  (pitch 
coal).  80.  Succin  (amber).  81.  Mellite  (honey-ftone). 

Clafs  IV.  Metallic  fubftances. — Ord.  I.  Not  imme- 
diately oxidable,  except  by  a very  high  degree  of  heat,  and 
immediately  reducible.—  Firjl  Genus  : Platina.  82.  P.  natif 
ferrifere  (native  platina). — Second  Genus  : Or.  83.  O.  natif. 
(native  gold). — Third  Genus:  Argent.  84.  A.  natif  (native 
filver).  83.  A.  antimonial  (antimonial filver)  ; as  appendix 
to  it,  A.  antimonial  ferro-arfenifere  (arfenical  filver).  86.  A. 
fulfure  (vitreous filver-ore).  87.  A.  antimonie  fulfure  (red- 
filver-ore);  and  as  appendix  to  it,  A.  antimomo  fulfure  noir 
(brittle  vitreous  filver).  88.  A.  carbonate.  89.  A.  mu- 
riate (horn-ore  or  horu-filver).  — Ord.  II.  Immediately  oxid- 
able and  reducible  : Mercure.  90.  M.  natif  (native  mer- 
eury).  91.  M.  argental  (native  amalgam).  92.  M.  fulfure 
(cinnabar);  and  as  appendix,  Mercure  fulfure  bituminifere 
(mercurial  liver-ore).  93.  Mercure  muriate  (mercurial 
norn-ore). — Ord.  III.  Oxidable,  but  not  immediately  redu- 
cible : a , fenfibly  dudtile. — Firjl  Genus  : Plomb.  94.  P.  na- 
tif volcanique.  93.  P.  fulfure  (galena)  ; by  way  of  ap- 
pendix, P.  fulf.  antimonifere,  and  P.  fulf.  antimonifere  et  ar- 
gentifere  (weiflgultig-erz).  96.  P.  oxyde  rouge.  97.  P. 
arfeniate  (flokken-erz,  K.)  98.  P.  chromate  (red  lead-ore). 

99.  P.  carbonate  (white  lead-ore)  ; and,  as  appendix,  P. 
carb.  noir  (black  lead-Ore,  lead  earth),  and  P.  carb.  cuprifere. 

100.  P.  phofphate  (brown  and  green  lead-ore).  101.  P.  mo- 
lybdate (yellow  lead-ore).  102.  P.  fulfate  (natural  lead  vi- 
triol).— Second  Genus  : Nickel.  103.  N.  natif  (capillary  iron 
pyrites).  104.  N.  arfenical  (copper  nickel).  io3-N.oxyde 
(nickel  ochre). — Third  Genus  : Cuivre.  106.  C.  natif  (native 
copper)  107.  C.  pyriteux  (copper  pyrites) ; and,  as  appendix, 
C pyr.  hepatique  (variegated  copper  ore).  108.  C.  gris  (grey 
copper  ore).  109.  C.  fulfure  (vitreous  copper  ore), 
no.  C.  oxydule  (red  copper  ore  and  tile  ore).  m.C. 
muriate  (faltz-kupfer).  112.  C.  carbonate  bleu  (copper 
azur).  1 13.  C.  carb.  vert  (malachite;  copper  green). 

1 14  C.  arfeniate  (lenticular  copper  ore  ; olive  ore)  ; as  ap- 
pendix, C.  arfen.  ferrifere  (cupreous  arfeniate  of  iron,  Bourn.) 

1 13.  C.  dioptafe  (copper  emerald).  116.  C.  phofphate. 

117.  C.  fulfate  (copper  vitriol,  K.) — Fourth  Genus  : Fer. 

1 18.  Fer  natif  (native  iron).  119.  F.  oxydule  (magnetic 

iron-ftone)  ; and,  by  way  of  appendix,  F.  oxydule  granu- 
liforme  (iron-fand).  120.  F.  oligifte  (fpecular  iron,  iron 
mica,'  red  iron  froth,  red  hematite  ; compaA  red  iron-ftone, 
columnar  clay  iron-ftone).  121.  F.  arfenica1  (common  ar- 
fenical pyrites);  and,  as  appendix,  F.  arfenical  argentifere 
(weifs-ertz,  W.  noble  arfenical  pyrites,  K.)  122  F.  fulfure 
(common  pyrites)  ; and,  as  appendix,  F.  fulfure  epigene  (k- 
berkies,  but  not  of  Werner),  and  F.  fulfure  ferrifere  (magne- 
tical  pyrites).  123.  F.  oxyde  (brown  hematite  ; reniform 
and  lenticular  clay  iron-ftone  ; green  iron-earth)  ; and,  as 
appendix,  F.  oxyde  refinite  (eifenpech-erz,  or  pitchy  iron- 
ore)  ; alfir  part  of  F.  oxyde  carbonate  (fparry  iron-ftone). 
124.  F.  phofphate  (blue  iron  earth).  123.  F.  chromate 
(eilen-chrom,  K.)  126.  F.  arfeniate  (cube ore).  127.  F. 

fulfate 
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fulfatc  (native  vitriol). — Fifth  Genus:  Etain.  128.  E.  oxyde 
(tin-ftone)  ; and,  as  appendix,  E.  oxyde  concretionne  (Corn- 
ifh  tin  ore,  or  wood-tin).  129.  E.  fulfure  (tin  pyrites). — Sixth 
Genus  : Zinc.  130.  Z.  oxyde  (calamine).  131.  Z.  carbonate. 
132.  Z.  fulfure  (blende).  133.  Z.  fulfate  (zinc  vitriol,  K.) — 
b,  not  du&ile. — Seventh  Genus  : Bifmuth. , 134.  B.  natif  (na- 
tive bifmuth).  133.  B.  fu'fure  (bifmuth  glance)  ; and,  as 
appendix,  B.  fulf.  plumbo-cuprifere  (needle  ore).  133.  B. 
oxyde  (bifmuth  ochre). — Eighth  Genus:  Cobalt.  137.  C. 
arfenical  (white  and  grey  cobalt-ore).  138.  C.  gris  (co- 
balt glance).  139.  C.  oxyde  noir  (black  cobalt  ochre). 

140.  C.  arfeniate  (red  cobalt  ochre).  — Ninth  Genus  : Arfenic. 

141.  A.  natif  (native  arfenic).  142.  A.  oxyde  (arfenic 
bloom).  143.  A.  fulfure  (yellow  and  red  orpiment) — Tenth 
Genus:  Manganefe.  144.  M.  oxyde  (grey  and  black  man- 
ganefc  ore)  ; and,  as  appendix,  M.  oxyde  carbonate  (red 
manganefe  ore).  143.  M.  fulfure  (manganefe  glance,  K.) 
146.  M.  phofphate  ferrifere  (phofphor.  mangan,  K.) — 
Eleventh  Genus  :-  Antimony.  147.  A.  natif.  (native 
antimony).  148.  A.  fulfure  (grey  antimony  ore).  149.  A. 
oxyde  (white  antimony  ore;  antimony  ochre).  130.  A. 
oxyde  fulfure  (red  antimony  ore). — Twelfth  Genus: 
Uran.  151.  U.  oxydule  (pitch  ore).  132.  U.  oxyde 
(uran  mica  ; uran  ochre). — Thirteenth  Genus  : Molybdena. 
153.  M.  fulfure  (molybdena). — Fourteenth  Genus : Ti- 
tane.  154.  T.  oxyde  (rutil ; menakan).  133.  T.  anatafe 
(oclaedrit).  136.  T.  liliceo-calcaire  (fphen). — Fifteenth 
Genus  : Scheelm.  137.  S.  ferrugine  (wolfram).  138.  S. 
calcaire  (tungden). — Sixteenth  Genus  : Tellure.  139.  T. 
natif ; auro-ferriferc  (native  fylvan),  argentifere  (graphite 
ore);  auro-plombifere  (nagyag  ore). — Seventeenth  Genus: 
Tantale.  160.  T.  oxyde  ferro-mangauefifere  (tantalit,  K.) 
and  yttrifere  (yttro-tantalite,K.) — Eighteenth  Genus:  Cerium. 
161.  C.  oxyde  filicifere  (cererit,  K.) 

Two  appendices  contain,  the  one,  all  the  compound  rocks  ; 
the  other,  the  volcanic  produdlious.  As  neither  of  thefe 
claffes  of  minerals  form  a prominent  or  didinCtive  feature  in 
the  fyllem,  it  is  only  neceffary  in  this  place  to  mention  the 
fubdivifion  of  thofe  affemblages.  The  rocks  are  divided  into 
aggregates  of  primary,  fecondary,  and  tertiary  formation, 
and  into  thofe  compoled  of  fragments  or  detritus  cemented 
together  fubfequent  to  the  formation  of  the  fubftances  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  volcanic  productions  are  divided 
into  fix  claffes  : 1.  Lavas,  (fubdivided  into  lithoid,  glaffy, 
and  fcorilied).  2.  Thermantides,  or  fubftances  prefenting 
only  flight  traces  of  volcanization.  3.  Products  of  fublima- 
tion,  fuch  as  fulphur,  See.  4.  Altered  lavas.  3.  Volcanic 
tuffas.  6.  Subltances  formed  in  the  interior  of  lavas,  fuch 
as  mefotype,  &c.  Conf.  Anon,  iiber  das  Studium  der  Mi- 
neralogie.  Haiiy’s  Tabl.  comparatif.  Lucas’  Tabl.  des 
Efpcces  minerales. 

MINERVA,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Otranto;  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Matera. 

Minerva,  in  Mythology , derived  according  to  fome  a 
minis , from  the  threats  of  her  ftern  countenance,  otherwife 
called  Pallas,  is  the  goddefs  of  wifdom  and  the  arts ; and 
the  only  one  of  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  ro  whom  pertain  the 
prerogatives  of  the  fupreme  rank  of  divinity.  Minerva  is 
reprefented,  both  by  the  painters  and  poets  of  antiquity,  as 
a beauty  of  the  feverer  kind  : the  dittinguifhing  charafter  of 
her  face  is  dignity  and  a certain  dernnefs,  which  has  more  of 
mafeuline  than  feminine  in  it ; and,  therefore,  more  apt  to 
(Irike  one  with  awe  and  terror,  than  to  charm  one,  at  fird 
fight.  Her  drefs  and  attributes  are  adapted  to  the  characters 
of  her  face  ; (he  moil  ufually  appeared  with  a helmet  on  her 
head,  and  a plume  that  nodded  formidably  in  the  air ; in 
her  right  hand  (he  (hook  her  fpear,  and  in  her  other  grafped 


her  (hield,  with  the  head  of  the  dying  Medufa  upon  it ; the 
fame  figure  appears  alfo  on  her  breaft-plate  called  Egis, 
which  was  the  (kin  of  a goat,  or,  as  others  fay,  of  a moniter 
fo  called,  which  vomited  fire  and  committed  dreadful  havoc 
in  Phrygia,  Phoenicia,  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  which  was 
killed  by  Minerva,  and  hence  (he  wore  its  (kin  upon  her 
buckler  ; and  fometimes  the  goddefs  herfelf  is  reprefented  as 
having  living  ferpents  about  her  breads,  and  about  her 
(houlders ; (he  is  alfo  accompanied  with  a cock,  which  is  a 
fighting  bird,  and  correfponding  to  her  charaCter  as  the  in- 
ventrefs  and  prefident  of  war,  and  an  owl,  which  fees  in  the 
dark,  and,  therefore,  is  the  image  of  wifdom.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Romans  confidered  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  as 
one  and  the  fame  divinity,  under  three  different  names : 
among  which  names,  that  of  Jupiter  might  fignify  fupreme 
gooduefs  ; that  of  Minerva,  fupreme  wifdom  ; and  that  of 
Juno,  fupreme  power:  thus  the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  ob- 
ferves,  Intell.  Syft.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  430,  that  the  three  Capito- 
line  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  may  be  underftood 
to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but  feveral  names  and  notions  of 
one  fupreme  deity,  according  to  its  feveral  attributes  and 
manifedations.  Cicero  mentions  five  goddeffes  of  the  name 
of  Minerva,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  admits  alfo  the 
fame  number.  Several  cities  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  wor- 
fhip  which  they  paid  to  Minerva ; among  others  Rhodes  and 
Athens,  but  Sais  in  this  refpcCI  rivalled  all  the  cities  in  the 
world,  for  here  this  goddefs  had  a magnificent  temple,  which 
Herodotus  has  particularly  deferibed.  The  fame  author  alfo 
fpeaks  of  temples  confecrated  to  this  goddefs  in  feveral 
cities  of  Greece  ; but  the  iflaud  Dio,  or  Naxos,  though  con- 
fecrated to  Bacchus,  was  more  remarkable  for  the  worlhip 
of  Minerva,  which  appears  by  her  reprefentation  on  three 
medals  of  that  city.  At  Athens  (he  had  a magnificent  tem- 
ple, called  “ Parthenos,’’  the  virgin,  which  Phidias  adorned 
with  a datue  of  gold  and  ivory,  reckoned  his  mader-piece. 
The  worlhip  of  Minerva  was  rendered  dill  more  folemn  by  a 
fedival,  called  “ Atheneia,”  celebrated  to  her  honour,  and 
the  pomp  of  which  invited  fpedlators  from  all  Greece. 
This  fedival  afterwards  took  the  name  of  “ Panathenaia,” 
in  which  was  a procefiion,  when  the  people  carried  about 
the  “peplus”  of  Minerva,  which  was  a white  robe  without 
fleeves,  wrought  with  gold,  on  which  were  reprefented  the 
combats  and  great  achievements  of  Minerva,  Jupiter,  and 
the  Hermes. 

Minerva  is  alfo  ranked  among  the  mufical  deities,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  the  flute  isaferibed.  See  Flute. 

MINERVALIA,  among  the  Romans,  called  alfo  Quin- 
quatria,  were  feafts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva.  One 
of  thefe  feads  commenced  on  the  3d  of  January,  and 
another  on  March  19th,  and  laded  five  days.  The  full 
day  was  fpent  in  prayers  to  the  goddefs  ; the  red  in  offering 
facrifice,  feeing  gladiators  fight,  afting  tragedies  upon 
mount  Albanus,  and  reciting  pieces  of  wit,  wherein  the 
conqueror  had  a prize  given  him.  Scholars  had  then  a 
vacation,  and  made  a prefent  to  their  maders,  which  was 
called  Minerva/. 

MINEUR,  Fr.,  Minor,  Lat.,  a mufical  term  applied 
to  fuch  concords  and  intervals,  as  are  rendered  as  flat  or 
fmall  as  pofiible,  without  being  falfe  and  out  of  tune. 
Mineur  is  faid  alfo  of  a key  or  mode  in  which  the  third 
above  the  key  note  is  minor  or  flat.  See  Mode,  Major, 
and  Interval. 

MINGALLA,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmall  weftern 
iflands  of  Scotland,  the  iarged  of  thofe  called  “ Bi(hoprs 
iflands,’’  about  three  miles  long  and  one  broad.  N.  lat, 
36°  48'.  W.  long.  7®  33'. 

MING  AN  Islands,  a cluder  of  iflands  near  the  fouth 
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coafl  of  Labrador,  in  the  gulf  of  St,  Laurence,  fo  called 
from  the  name  of  the  principal  of  them.  N-  lat.  50^  15'. 
W.  long.  64°. 

MINGHIOL,  fignifying  “ Thoufand  Springs,”  a 
mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  Armenia,  abounding  with 
fprings  ; from  which  the  Euphrates  originates. 

MINGO,  an  Indian  town  on  the  W.  bank,  of  the  Ohio 
river,  .40  miles  fouth-wefterly  of  Pittfburg.  In  the  creek, 
where  it  is  fituated,  there  are  fprings,  that  yield  the 
“ petrol,”  a bituminous  liquid. 

M1NGOES,  an  Indian  nation,  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of 
the  fouthern  branch  of  the  Scioto  river.  The  number  of 
warriors  is  40. 

MINGOLZHEIM,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Baden; 

T4  miles  S.E.  of  Spire. 

MINGOTTI,  Regina,  in  Biography,  a female  opera 
finger  and  aftrefs  of  great  abilities  and  celebrity,  was  born 
in  Carinthia,  a German  province,  in  the  dominions  of 
Auftria,  and  though  a native  of  a tranfalpine  country,  (he 
became  one  of  the  moll  eminent  vocal  performers  6n  the 
Italian  opera  ftage  during  the  lalt  century.  After  feeing 
and  hearing  her  frequently  in  England,  where  file  arrived 
in  the  year  1754,  we  met  with  her,  in  1772,  at  Munich,  in 
Bavaria,  and  m converfation  obtained  trom  her  the  follow- 
ing (ketch  of  her  aftive  profeflional  life. 

Her  parents  were  Germans ; her  father,  an  officer  in  the 
Andrian  fervice,  being  called  to  Nap!es  upon  duty,  his 
wife  travelled  with  him  thither  during  her  pregnancy,  and 
was  there  brought  to  bed  of  this  daughter ; who,  however, 
was  carried  to  Gratz,  in  Silelia,  before  die  was  a year  old  ; 
and  her  father  dying  while  (lie  was  young,  her  uncle 
placed  her  in  a convent  of  Urfulines,  where  Ihe  was  edu- 
cated, and  where  Ihe  received  her  firft  leffons  ef  mufic. 

She  told  us,  that  during  her  childhood,  (he  remembers 
being  fo  pleafed  with  the  mufic  performed  in  the  chapel  of 
her  convent,  particularly  with  the  Litany  l'ung  there  one 
feftival,  that  (he  went  to  the  abbefs,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  trembling,  both  with  fear  of  anger,  and  of  a refnfal, 
to  intreat  her  to  teach  her  to  iing,  as  Jbe  did  in  the  chapel. 
The  abbefs  put  her  off,  wrh  laying,  that  fne  was  very 
bufv  that  day,  but  would  think  of  it.  -The  next  day  (lie 
lent  one  of  the  elder  nuns  to  allc  her  who  bid  her  make 
that  requeft,  when  the  little  Regina,  as  (lie  was  then  called, 
replied,  that  nobody  had  bid  her,  but  that  it  was  merely 
her  own  love  for  mufic  which  infpired  the  thought.  After 
this  the  abbefs  fent  for  her,  and  told  her,  that  (he  had 
verv  little  time  to  (pare  ; but  if  (lie  would  premife  to  be 
diligent,  fine  would  teach  her  herfelf ; adding,  that  fhe  could 
only  afford  her  half  an  hour  a day  ; but  with  that,  (lie 
fhould  foon  find  what  her  genius  and  induftry  were  likely 
to  produce,  and  (he  (hould  go  on  with,  or  difeontinue  her  in- 
ftru&ions  accordingly. 

Regina  was  in  rapture  with  this  compliance  of  the  abbefs, 
who  began  to  inftruft  her  the  next  day,  a talk  fee,  as 
(he  exorefied  it,  without  a harpfichord,  or  any  other  in- 
ilrumeiit.  She  applied  to  the  harpfichord  feveral  years 
after,  and  (bill  accompanied  on  it  very  well.  But  it  was 
perhaps  owing  to  her  manner  of  learning  to  (ing  ’without 
an  inftrument,  that  fhe  acquired  the  firir.neis  in  performance, 
for  which  file  has  always  been  remarkable. 

In  this  manner  (lie  was  taught  the  elements  of  mufic  and 
folfeggi,  with  the  principles  of  harmony,  and  was  obliged 
to  ling  the  treble,  while  the  abbers  lung  the  bafie.  She 
fhewed  us  a very  fmall  book,  in  which  all  her  firft  leftons 
were  written  ; the  explanations  were  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

Sue  remained  in  this  convent  till  (he  had  attained  her 


14th  year,  at  which  time,  upon  the  death  of  her  uncle,  fhe 
went  home  to  her  mother.  During  the  life  of  her  uncle, 
fhe  had  been  intended  for  the  veil.  When  fhe  quitted  the  con- 
vent, file  appeared,  in  the  eves  of  her  mother  and  filters, 
to  be  one  of  the  mod  ufelefs  and  helplels  of  beings  ; they 
looked  upon  her  as  a fine  lady,  brought  up  in  a boardr.'g 
fchool,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  houftioid  concerns; 
and  her  mother  neither  knew  what  to  do  with  her,  or  her 
line  voice,  which  both  fhe  and  her  filters  defpiied,  not  fore- 
feeing  that  it  would  one  day  be  productive  of  fo  much 
honour  and  profit  to  the  poffelfor. 

Not  many  years  after  fhe  quitted  the  convent,  fignor 
Mingotti,  an  old  Venetian,  and  manager  of  the  opera  at 
Drclden,  was  propofed  as  a hufband  for  her.  She  detellecl 
him,  but  was  at  length  worried  into  a compliance,  which 
was  the  foorer  extorted  from  her,  perhaps,  as  fhe,  like 
other  young  women,  imagined  that  by  lofing,  (lie  (hould 
gain  her  liberty. 

People  talked  very  much  of  her  fine  vcice  and  manner  of 
finging.  Porpora  was  at  this  time  in  the  late  king  of  Po- 
land’s fervice,  at  Drefden : he  had  heard  her  ling,  and 
fpoke  of  her  at  court  as  a young  perlon  of  great  expec- 
tations ; which  occalioned  a propofal  to  her  hufband  for  her 
entering  into  the  firvice  of  the  eleCtor  : he  had  before  mar- 
riage prorhifed  never  to  fuffer  her  to  (ing  on  the  ftage; 
however,  he  came  home  one  day,  and  afked  her,  if  (lie 
fhould  like  to  engage  in  the  fervice  of  the  court.  She 
thought  this  was  done  in  derilion,  ar.d  gave  him  a fhort  and 
peeviih  anfwer ; but  he  continuing  to  teize  her  on  the  fub- 
je£t,  at  length  convinced  her  that  he  was  in  earned,  and 
had  a commiffion  to  treat  with  her.  She  liked  the  thoughts 
of  finging,  and  turning  her  voice  to  fome  account,  and 
therefore  gladly  entered  into  articles  for  a fmall  ftipend, 
not  above  3 or  400  crowns  a-ycar. 

When  her  voice  had  been  heard  at  court,  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  raife  a jealoufy  in  Fauftii  a,  who  was  then  in  that 
fervice,  but  upon  the  point  of  rearing ; and  confequently, 
in  Haffe,  her  hufband,  particularly  when  he  heard  that 
Porpora,  his  old  and  conftant  rival,  was  to  have  100  crowns 
a month  for  teaching  her.  He  laid  it  was  Porpora’s  lalt 
(take  ; the  only  twig  he  had  to  catch  at  ; un  clou  pour 
s’ accrochcr.  However,  her  talents  made  filch  a nolle  at 
Drefden,  that  the  fame  of  them  reached  Naples,  to  which 
place  fhe  was  invited  to  ling  at  the  great  theatre.  In  her 
way  thither  from  Drefden  fhe  palled  through  Vienna,  where 
(he  vifited  unexpectedly  Metaftalio,  in  whofe  “ Attilio  Re- 
g lo”  (he  had  diftingmfhed  herlelf ; of  which  vifit  he  gives 
the  following  account  to  the  princefs  di  Belmonte. 

“ Signora  Regina  Mingotti,  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  vocal  band  at  Drefden,  being  engaged  at  Naples  in 
the  lame  rank,  has  not  efcaped  the  epidemic  defire  of  bring- 
ing with  her  a letter  from  me  to  your  excellence.  This 
requeft,  however,  would  have  been  fruitlefs,  had  fhe  not 
moil  wickedly  and  malicioufly  hit  upon  the  following  ex- 
pedient, for  vanquishing  my  well-known  repugnance  to  give 
way  to  fuch  applications.  When  (he  left  the  court  of 
Drefden,  what  does  (he  do  but  pod  away  to  Vienna  ; and 
without  giving  me  the  lead  previous  notice  of  my  danger, 
early  one  fine  morning  prefents  herfelf  in  my  room,  and  in 
a military  habit,  preceded  only  by  her  fame,  and  accom- 
panied by  all  the  graces  of  you‘h,  vivacity,  talents,  and 
what  is  dill  worfe,  entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  the  fee- 
cefs  of  my  “ Attilio”  in  Drefden.  Now  tell  me  madam,  with 
your  ufual  candour,  if  ever  you  heard  of  fo  cunning  a 
mufical  trick,  it  was  like  putting  a knife  to  the  throat  of  a 
poor  Cnriflian.  I know  not  what  Socrates,  Cato,  or  Arif- 
t«tle  would  have  dene  in  fuch  a cafe ; but  this  I know, 
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that  I could  not  help  writing  the  letter,  and  even  devoutly 
thanking  heaven,  that  fhe  had  the  moderation  to  limit  her 
prctenfians  to  a letter  only.” 

This  letter  has  no  date,  but  it  mull  have  been  written 
in  I7)i,  when  “ Attilio”  was  firft  represented  at  Naples. 

A t this  time  (lie  knew  but  little  Italian;  however,  (lie 
now  went  ferioufly  to  work  in  ftudying  it. 

The  fir  11  character  (he  appeared  in  was  Ariftaea  in  the 
opera  of  the  “ Olimpiade,”  fet  by  Galupoi.  Montecelli  per- 
formed the- part  of  Megacle'.  On  this  occafion  her  talents, 
as  an  aCtrefs,  gained  her  as  much  applaufe  as  her  fmging ; 
Hie  was  bold  and  enterprifing  ; and,  feeing  the  character  in  a 
different  light  from  what  others  had  done  before  her,  would, 
in  fpite  of  the  advice  of  old  aftors,  who  durfl  not  deviate 
from  cuftom,  play  it  in  a way  quite  different  from  any  one 
of  her  predeceffors.  It  was  in  this  original  and  courageous 
manner,  that  our  Garrick  firft  furprifed  and  charmed  an 
Englifh  audience , and.  in  defiance  of  contracted  rules, 
which  had  been  eftablifhed  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
want  of  genius,  (truck  out  a ilyle  of  fpeaking  and  adting, 
which  the  whole  nation  has  ever  (ince  continued  to  approve, 
with  acclamation,  rather  than  applaufe. 

After  this  fnccefs  at  Naples,  Signora  Mingotti  received 
letters  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  offer  her  terms  for  en- 
gaging at  different  operas  ; but  Ihc  was  not  then  at  liberty 
to  accept  ef  any  of  them,  being  obliged  to  return  to  the 
court  of  Drefden,  in  which  fervice  (lie  was  (bill  a penfioner ; 
however,  her  falary  was  confiderably  augmented,  and  fhe 
frequently  expreffed  her  gratitude  to  that  court,  and  faid 
flie  owed  to  it  all  her  fame  and  fortune.  Here  (he  repeated, 
with  great  applaufe,  her  part  in  the  “ Olimpiade every  one 
agreed,  that  in  point  of  voice,  execution,  and  acting,  her 
powers  were  very  great ; but  many  thought  that  fl»e  was 
wholly  unfit  for  any  thing  pathetic  or  tender. 

Haffe  was  now  employed  to  fet  “ Demofoonte  and  fhe 
imagined  that  he  kindly  gave  her  an  adagio,  accompanied  by 
the  violins,  Pizzicati,  merely  to  expofe  and  fhew  her  defects. 
But  fufpeCting  the  fnare,  fhe  ftudied  hard  to  efcape  it ; and 
in  the  foiig,  “ Se  tutti  i Mali  Miei,”  which  fhe  afterwards 
fung  in  England  with  great  applaufe,  (lie  fucceeded  fo 
well,  as  to  filence  even  Fauflina  herfelf.  Sir  Ch.  H.  Wil- 

liams was  Englifh  minifter  here  at  this  time,  and  being  in- 
timate with  Haffe  and  his  wife,  had  joined  their  party, 
publicly  declaring  that  Mingotti  was  utterly  unable  to  fing 
a flow  and  pathetic  fong  ; but  when  he  had  heard  her,  he 
made  a public  recantation,  afking  her  pardon  for  doubting 
of  her  abilities,  and  ever  after  remained  her  firm  friend  and 
adherent. 

She  went  next  to  Spain,  where  fhe  fung  with  Gizziello, 
in  the  operas  under  the  direction  of  .Farinelli ; who,  fhe  faid, 
was  fo  rigid  a difeiplinarian,  that  he  would  not  allow  her 
to  fing  any  where  but  in  the  opera  at  court,  or  even  to 
praCtife  in  a room  next  the  flreet.  She  was  reqeefted  to 
fing  at  private  concerts  by  many  of  the  firft  nobility  and 
grandees  of  Spain,  but  could  not  obtain  permiffion  from  the 
director ; who  carried  his  prohibition  fo  far,  as  to  deny  a 
pregnant  lady,  of  great  rank,  the  faMsfaCtion  of  hearrtig 
her,  though  lbe  was  unable  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  de- 
clared that  (lie  longed  for  a fong  from  Mingotti.  The 
Spaniards  have  a religious  refpeCt  for  thefe  involuntary  and 
unruly  affeCtions  in  females  thus  circumftanccd,  however 
they  may  be  treated  as  problematic  by  M.  Buffon  and 
others.  The  hufband,  therefore,  of  the  lady,  complained  to 
the  king  of  the  cruelty  of  the  opera  director,  who,  he 
faid,  would  kill  both  his  wife  and  child,  if  his  majefty  did 
not  interfere.  The  king  lent  a favourable  ear  to  the  com- 
plaint, and  ordered  Mingotti  to  receive  the  lady  at  her 
houfe,  in  which  his  majefty  was  implicitly  obeyed,  the 


lady’s  defire  was  fatisfied,  and  the  child  prevented,  perhaff?,- 
from  being  marked  in  fomc  part  of  its  body  with  a mufic 
paper,  or  from  having  an  Italian  fong  written  with  inde- 
lible characters  on  its  face. 

Mingotti  remained  two  years  in  Spain,  whence  fhe  came 
to  Eng'and,  for  the  firft  time,  in  1754.  How  much  her 
performance  was  then  admired  many  perfons  now  living  can 
well  remember,  and  tradition  has  told  the  reft.  She  after- 
wards fong  in  every  great  city  of  Taly:  but  always  re- 
garded Drefden  as  her  home  during  the  life  of  Auguftus, 
the  late  king  of  Poland.  She  was  now  fettled  at  Munich, 
more  it  was  thought  from  economy  than  attachment.  She 
had  no  penfion  from  the  court  of  Bavaria,  as  was  reported  ; 
but  with  care  and  prudence,  fhe  had  juft  fufficierit  from  her 
favings  to  bring  her  fafelv  through  the  year.  She  feemed 
to  live  very  comfortably,  to  be  well  received  at  court,  and 
to  be  efteemed  by  all  fuc’n  as  were  able  to  appreciate  her 
underftanding,  and  enjoy  her  converfation. 

It  jrnve  us  great  pleafure  to  hear  her  fpeak  concerning 
dramatic  mufic,  which  fhe  did  with  more  intelligence  than 
any  maeftro  di  cappella  with  whom  we  ever  converfed. 
Her  knowledge  and  experience  in  finging,  and  powers  of  ex- 
preffion  in  different  (tyles,  were  (fill  aftonifhing,  and  muft 
have  delighted  all  fuch  as  could  receive  pleafure  from  fong 
unaccompanied  with  the  blandifhments  of  youth  and  beauty. 
She  fpoke  three  different  languages,  German,  French,  and 
Italian,  fo  well,  that  it  was  difficult  to  fay  whicli  was 
her  own.  Englifh  fhe  likewife  fpoke,  and  Spanifh,  well 
enough  to  converfe  in  them,  and  underftood  Latin  ; blit’ 
in  the  three  languages  firft  mentioned  fhe  was  truly  elo- 
quent. 

Her  ftyle  of  finging  was  always  grand,  dramatic,  and 
fuch  as  difeovered  her  to  be  a perfect  miftrefs  of  her  art ; 
(lie  was  a molt  j1  dicious  and  complete  aCtrefs,  extending  her 
intelligence  to  the  poetry,  decorations,  and  every  part  of 
the  drama.  Yet  her  greateft  admirers  allowed  that  her 
voice  and  manner  would  have  been  more  irreiiftible,  if  na- 
ture bad  allowed  her  a little  more  female  grace  and  foftnefs. 
Her  performance  of  male  parts,  however,  obviated  every 
objection  that  her  greateft  enemies  could  make  to  her  per- 
fection, either  as  a linger  or  aCtrefs. 

The  firft  time  Mingotti  came  to  England,  fhe  remained 
here  three  years  ; during  part  of  which  time  fhe  and  Giar- 
dini  were  joint  managers  ; by  which  their  celebrity  was* 
more  increafed  by  their  talents,  than  their  fartune  by  the 
profits  of  the  theatre. 

MINGRAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, near  the  mouth  of  the  'l’et ; 15  miles  £.  of  Gerona. 

MINGRELIA,  a country  of  Aha,  the  ancient  Colchis, 
(which  fee),  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Circaffia,  on  the  E. 
and  S E.  by  Imeritia,  on  the  S.  by  Guriel,  arid  on  the  W.  by 
the  Black  lea  and  Abafcia.  This  country  is  woody,  inter- 
mixed with  a fmall  proportion  of  arable  land,  which  is  fo 
foft  as  fcarcely  to  bear  the  plough.  The  climate  as  well 
as  the  foil  is  relaxed  by  moifture ; and  it  is  faid  that  in  many 
places  the  ground  founds  hollow,  from  which  circumftanCe 
originates  an  opinion,  that  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  are  con- 
nected by  a fubterrai’.eous  communication.  Mingrelia  is 
watered  by  the  Phafis,  and  a great  number  of  other  rivers. 
The  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  “ gom,”  a grain  re- 
fembling  millet  ; wheaten  bread  is  ufed  only  by  the  prince 
and  nobility.  This  country  was  originally  rich  in'  gold, 
and  hence,  it  lias  been  faid,  the  Argonauts  fetched  the 
golden  fleece  ; but  the  mines  of  precious  metals  are  now  un- 
wrought. Ancient  Colchis,  cf  which  Mingrelia  is  a part, 
contained  a great  number  of  cities  and  towns,  molt  of 
which  have  long  fince  funk  into  oblivion.  The  prefent 
capital  of  this  part  of  Turkey  La  Alia,  called  Cotatis  or 
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Cutais,  comprehends  hardly  200  houfes,  though  it  is  the 
refidence  of  the  prince.  The  air  is  rendered  infalubrious 
by  frequent  rains,  and  the  inhabitants  feldom  protraft  their 
lives  beyond  60  years.  The  vines  of  the  country  produce 
excellent  wine,  and  the  paftures,  which  are  excellent,  feed 
many  horfes.  The  men,  as  well  as  women,  are  generally 
well  formed  and  handfome ; but  they  are  reckoned,  in 
general,  to  be  thievifh,  perfidious,  cruel,  drunken,  and  licenti- 
ous in  their  amours.  Infants,  that  have  no  means  of  fupport, 
are  often  put  to  death,  as  well  as  fick  perfons,  of  whofe 
recovery  there  is  no  reafonable  expe&ation.  The  people 
are  generally  employed  in  the  chafe,  and  they  think  them- 
felves  peculiarly  happy,  if  they  poffefs  a horfe,  a good  dog, 
and  a well-trained  falcon.  The  peafants  are  Haves  to  the 
nobility ; who  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
vaffals  in  Mingrelia,  as  well  as  Imeritia,  Guriel,  and  Georgia. 
Their  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  The  prin- 
cipality is  hereditary,  and  the  prince  or  chief  of  Mingrelia 
and  Guriel  affumes  the  title  of  “ Dadian,”  or  the  chief 
of  juftice  ; and  the  tribute  exacted  by  the  Turks  is  a*  quan- 
tity of  linen  cloth,  manufadtursd  in  the  country.  The 
principal  commerce  is  in  Haves. 

MINHO,  Lat.  Minius,  which  is  faid  to  derive  its  name 
from  “ Minium,”  or  vermilion,  found  in  its  neighbourhood, 
is  a river  of  Spain,  that  rifes  on  the  E.  of  the  Sierra  Mon- 
donado,  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Cuytella  and  the  Ouaria,  paffes  to  Lugo,  receives  the 
Chouro,  and  at  San  Martino  de  Coba  the  Sil,  and  then 
purfuing  the  boundary  of  Galicia,  feparates  it  from  Por- 
tugal, whence  it  proceeds  and  falls  into  the  ocean  near  the 
port  of  Guardia;  its  courfe  is  about  52  leagues,  firft  from 
N.  to  S.,  then  to  the  S.W. 

MINIACI,  or  Casaj.ino,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Demona  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Randazzo. 

MINIATO,  St.,  a town  of  Etruria,  on  the  Arno,  the 
fee  of  a biftiop,  containing  four  churches  befides  the  cathe- 
dral and  nine  convents;  20  miles  W.  of  Florence.  N.  lat. 
43°  44 '•  E.  long.  io°  49'. 

MINIATURE,  in  Painting,  a word  borrowed  of  the 
French,  and  derived,  as  fome  fay,  from  the  Latin  minimum. 
It  properly  fignifies  the  reprefentation  of  natural  objedts,  by 
figures  drawn  and  painted  in  fmall  proportions ; but  there  is 
fomething  arbitrary  in  its  prefent  ufe,  as  it  is  almoft  entirely 
confined  to  portraits  painted  with*  water-colours  on  paper, 
vellum,  or  ivory  ; and  is  not  applied  to  fmall  figures  painted 
in  oil,  on  wood,  Hone,  or  canvas.  Thus,  Gerard  Dow’s 
and  Adam  Elfheimer’s  very  finely  executed  works,  wherein 
fometimes  are  figures  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
high,  and  c®nfequently  far  fmaller  than  miniature  portraits 
are  ufually  painted,  which  ought  therefore,  according  to 
the  preceding  etymology  of  the  word,  to  be  called  minia- 
tures, never  are  fo,  but  are  constantly  fpoken  of  as  fmall  pic- 
tures. But  we  conceive  that  the  term  miniature  is  derived, 
agreeably  to  the  ftatement  of  other  writers,  from  minium, 
vermilion,  whence  the  perfons  who  put  the  red  letters, 
and  illuminations  in  ancient  manufcripts,  were  called  minia- 
tores. 

In  this  branch  of  the  art  of  painting,  the  fame  feeling  of 
charadter,  the  fame  tafte  and  underilanding  of  drawing  and 
chiaro-fcuro  are  requifite,  as  in  oil  painting ; bat  the  ufe  of 
its  materials  is  more  faciie,  and  lefs  likely  to  produce,  in 
unfkilful  hands,  fuch  difcordant  and  unpleafant  effedls, 
though  the  procels  is  more  tedious.  It  requires  great  in- 
genuity and  patience  in  the  artift,  as  it  is  wholly  performed 
with  the  point  of  the  pencil,  either  applied  in  the  manner 
termed  hatching,  which  confitls  of  fine  ftrokes  crofting  or 
intermingling  with  each  other;  or  fhat  of  flippling,  or  laying 
dots  of  various  colours  over  the  furfaee  of  the  picture.  One 


of  thefe  modes  of  proceeding  is  neceffary  to  produce  foft- 
nefs,  with  fullnefs  and  richnefs  in  miniature  ; becaufe  ivory 
and  vellum,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  textures  and  fur- 
faces,  do  not  admit  of  the  fyftem  called  wafhing,  or  blending 
the  colours  together  in  a broad  foft  manner,  like  aqua-tint : 
and  in  works  like  thefe,  whofe  beauties  are  not  difcernible 
but  on  a near  infpedtion,  great  neatnefs  and  perfection  in  the 
finifhing  are  imperioufly  demanded. 

The  miniatures  which  are  of  the  oldeft  date  in  England 
were  chiefly  wrought  on  vellum,  though  the  cabinets  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  contain  fome  few  in  oil  colours  on  thin 
copper-plates : and  this  latter  fyftem  might  well  have  been 
adopted  generally,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  producing  the 
effential  beauties  of  miniature,  viz.  clearnefs  and  purity, 
with  fo  grois  a vehicle  as  oi1  is,  when  compared  with  water  ; 
and  alfo,  that  there  is  much  danger,  if  the  pidture  be  worn, 
of  fome  of  the  colours  changing,  and  becoming  dark  : other- 
wife,  and  if  merely  hung  up  for  ornament,  a decided  pre- 
ference muft  be  given  them  for  their  durability  over  thofe 
painted  in  water  colours. 

The  adoption  of  ivory  for  miniature  painting,  in  pre- 
ference to  vellum,  which,  although  limited  in  fize,  is  now 
almoft  univerfal,  is  founded  on  three  circumftances,  viz.  its 
being  fo  much  lefs  likely  to  be  affected  by  damp,  capable  of 
receiving  a fmoother  texture,  and  having  a more  agreeable 
hue  of  colour,  which  greatly  blends  with  the  freftier  hue  of 
the  flefh,  and  gives  it  warmth  and  harmony.  It  alfo  pof- 
feffes  a degree  of  abforption,  which  renders  the  colours  lefs 
likely  to  fade.  So  great  is  the  effedt  of  damp  upon  vellurfl, 
or  of  the  fnbltances  employed  to  fmooth  and  prepare  its  fur- 
face  for  the  artift,  that  there  are  few  miniatures  painted  upon 
it,  of  recent  date,  even  the  colours  of  which  are  not  in  fome 
meafure  impaired ; and  in  many  they  are  almoft  totally 
dellroyed. 

The  colours  belt  adapted  for  miniature  painting  are  thofe 
that  have  the  leaft  body,  and  that  work  clear  and  clean  in 
hue;  fuch  as  lakes,  carmme,  ultramarine,  browns,  yellows, 
and  greens  made  of  the  juices  of  certain  herbs  and  flowers. 
Moft  of  the  earthy  colours,  as  the  ochres,  by  no  means  are 
eaiily  applied  to  this  purpofe  : their  opacity  and  body  render 
them  unfit  agents,  where  all  fhould  be  light,  fplendid,  and 
clear.  The  vehicle  which  beft  fuits  the  purpofe  is  water,  in 
which  either  gum  Arabic  or  gum  tragacanth  is  diffolved. 
The  colours  ftiould  be  firft  ground  in  pure  water,  and  the 
gum-water  added  afterwards,  in  fufficient  quantity  to  give 
them  tenacity,  that  they  may  not  eafily.  rub  off  the  furfaee 
of  the  ivory  or  vellum  ; but  if  too  much  gum  be  ufed,  there 
is  great  danger  of  the  colours  cracking  and  falling  off. 

In  the  procefs  of  miniature  painting,  our  modern  artifts 
cover  the  ivory  with  colours  more  than  was  ufually  done  by 
thofe  of  an  early  period,  who  were  accuftomed  to  leave  the 
naked  ground  or  colour  of  that  fubftance  in  a large  propor 
tion  in  the  flefliy  parts,  and  contented  themfelves  with  little 
more  than  drawing  very  delicately  the  features  of  their  fitters 
on  it,  and  rounding  the  extremities  with  fhadows.  Though 
much  more  rotundity  and  richnefs  of  effedt  is  gained  by  the 
prefent  procefs,  when  fltilfully  employed  ; yet  in  hands  lefs 
ingenious,  there  is  great  danger  of  heavinefs,  and  lofs  of 
charadter  and  fimplicity,  thofe  prime  and  ineftimable  qua- 
lities in  all  works  of  art,  the  want  of  which  cannot  be  com- 
penfated  for  by  all  the  colour  and  delicacy  of  finilh  the  ut- 
moft  ftretch  of  art,  without  them,  is  capable  of  producing. 
But,  in  fadt,  the  capabilities  of  water  colours  are  become 
far  more  known  and  underftood  of  late,  as  well  as  the  beft 
modes  of  applying  them.  A new  fchool  in  that  branch  of 
art  has  arifen  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  ten  or  fifteen  years ; 
fince  when,  effedts  have  been  produced  by  them,  which 
leave  all  former  experience  of  their  power  far  behind,  and  of 
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which  nothing  could  have  been  expedled.  Of  this  more 
under  the  article  Water- Colours. 

The  mod  fuccefsful  artifts  in  miniature  in  this  country, 
till  the  prefent  period,  were  Nicholas  Hilliard  and  Ifaac 
Oliver,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ; and  P.  Oliver  and  S. 
Cooper,  in  that  of  Charles  I.  The  works  of  the  latter  are 
particularly  ftriking,  and  worthy  of  obfervation,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary breadth  of  manner,  which  he  appears  to  have 
caught  of  Vandyke;  many  of  whofe  pidlures  he  copied  in 
miniature,  and  which  his  own  pictures  refemble  fo  much, 
that  a magnifying  glafs  only  exhibits  to  greater  effedl  the 
fimplicity  of  the  llyle  in  which  they  are  wrought. 

We  now  polTefs  a great  number  of  very  ingenious  artifts 
in  this  branch  of  the  profeflion  : but  to  particularize  any 
one,  when  fo  many  ftand  on  nearly  the  fame  level,  would  be 
invidious ; and  the  public  have  ample  opportunities  of  de- 
ciding on  their  refpedlive  merits. 

For  the  method  of  preparing  ivory  for  miniatures,  fee 
Ivory. 

MINICULATOR,  among  the  Romans,  a fervant  who 
embelliftied  any  writing  with  minium. 

MINIET,  or  Minieh,  in  Geography , a fmall  but  fome- 
what  handfome  town,  compared  with  other  places  in  the 
fame  country,  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  weft  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Its  ltreets,  however,  are  narrow  and  dufty : the 
houfes  are  built  of  unbaked  Dricks,  cemented  with  mud ; 
and  many  of  its  edifices  are  clumfy  and  irregular.  The 
houfe  occupied  by  the  kiafchef  or  cachef,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  fome  other  perfons,  are  built  of  ftone,  and  their  whitenefs 
relieves  the  uniform  reddifh-grey  of  the  reft.  The  bazars, 
or  places  where  the  merchants  meet,  are  tolerably  com- 
modious ; and  the  crowds  which  frequent  them  announce  a 
numerous  population,  as  well  as  fome  brilknefs  of  trade. 
Government  has  here  eftablilhed  a toll  for  loaded  veflels, 
which  is  eafily  collected,  as  the  Nile  is  not  wide  at  this 
place.  Here  are  manufactured  earthen  veffels,  called  “ bar- 
dacks,”  formed  of  clay  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ferving 
to  preferve  the  water  cool.  Columns  of  granite,  broken 
and  thrown  down,  and  fome  ftill  (landing,  befides  heaps  of 
rubbifh,  intimate  that  Miniet  occupies  the  place  of  a more 
ancient  city  ; which,  according  to  fome,  was  “ Hermopolis,” 
and,  according  to  others,  “ Cynopolis,”  where  the  dog  was 
worlhipped.  Mr.  Bruce  fuppofes  Miniet  to  be  the  ancient 
“ Philae.”  It  is  about  50  leagues  from  Cairo,  22  miles  S. 

'of  Abu  Girge,  and  14  N.  of  Aftimuneim,  or  Achmounim. 
Miniet  Rahir.e , a town  of  Egypt ; 6 miles  S.  of  Gizeb. 
Miniet  Se/ame,  a town  of  Egypt ; 10  miles  S.  of  Faoue. 
Miniet  Semannud , a town  of  Egypt ; 8 miles  S.  of  Man- 
fora. 

MINIM,  in  Mufic,  from  minimus , Lat.,  the  lead.  In 
the  fir  ft  time-table  that  was  framed,  where  the  femibreve 
was  the  (horteft  note,  and  the  firft  in  a round  form,  the  reft 
were  fquare.  But  as  the  art  of  counterpoint  was  improved, 
and  different  parts  in  notes  of  different  value  were  attempted, 
it  was  found  neceffary  to  divide  the  femibreve  in ‘two  equal 
_<2_  | , 

parts,  pP  , 00  ; diminifliing  the  length  of  3 femi- 

breve one  half,  by  adding  a tail  to  it.  This  invention  has 
frequently  been  afcribed  to  Vitriaco  ; but  it  feems  more 
properly  to  belong  to  Franco,  as  appears  by  a manufcript 
trad  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  Franco  flourilhed 
200  years  before  Vitriaco.  See  Musica  Menfurabilis, 
Time,  Measure,  and  Mujical  Characters. 

Minim,  Sextuple  of  the.  See  Sextuple. 

MINIMA  Natuu.E,  or  Minima  Naturalia , among 
Philofophers , the  primary  particles  of  which  bodies  confift; 


the  fame  with  what  are  othervvife  called  corpufcles , and 
atoms. 

Minima,  in  the  Higher  Geometry,  the  fmalleft  quantities 
attainable  in  any  given  cafe.  See  Maxima. 

Minima,  Per.  See  Per  Minima. 

MINIME,  in  old  French  Mufic,  was  the  fame  c^iaradler 
for  time  as  is  now  called  une  blanche.  See  Minim  and 
Time-table. 

MINIMENTS,  or  Muniments.  See  Muniments. 

MINIMI  Digiti  Extenfor.  See  Extensor. 

Minimi  Digiti  Pedis  Abdudor.  See  Abductor. 

MINIMS,  Minimi,  an  order  of  religious,  inftituted 
about  the  year  1440,  by  S.  Francis  de  Paulo,  confirmed 
in  1473,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  by  Julius  II.  in  1507.  See 
Ihoms-Hommes. 

Thefe  have  improved  on  the  humility  of  the  Minors,  by 
terming  themfelves  Minimi  or  Minims , q.  d.  lead,  or 
fmalleft. 

MINIMUS  Gluteus.  See  Gluteus. 

MINING,  Hijlory  of.  To  trace  this  fubjedl  iip  to  its 
earlieft  ftages,  and  to  exhibit  the  various  combinations  of 
human  ingenuity  which  it  has  in  fuccefiive  periods  produced, 
though  an  inquiry  which  might  afford  matter  for  curious 
fpeculation,  would  be  one  which,  if  we  were  to  take  into 
the  view  the  progrefs  of  mining  in  all  the  different  countries 
where  metals  have  been  found,  would  extend  the  fubjedl  to 
a length  hardly  admilfible  in  any  work  not  wholly  devoted  to 
this  objedl. 

From  the  fimpleft  operations,  mankind  have  been  gra- 
dually led,  by  following  the  purfuit  of  the  metals,  to  efforts 
the  moll  complex  and  aftoni(hing\  At  firft  it  may  be  af- 
fumed,  not  only  from  the  probability  of  the  thing,  but  from 
evidence  which  even  this  country  affords,  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  works  of  this  kind,  that  metals  were  procured  from 
detached  fragments  of  the  ores,  fuch  as  had  been  feparated 
by  various  caufes  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  veins  in  which 
they  were  originally  depofited : and  in  this  manner  is  gold 
yet  procured,  by  wafhing  the  fands  of  certain  rivers ; and 
tin  even  now  fought  after,  under  beds  of  gravel,  in  the  vallies 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

The  purfuit  of  fcattered  pieces  of  ore  naturally  would 
condudl  the  perfons,  who  were  thus  employed,  to  the  beds 
from  which  they  had  been  detached  ; and  in  turning  over  the 
foil  to  procure  the  loofe  fragments,  the  backs  of  the  veins 
would  be  laid  open  and  difcovered.  This  is  a procefs  which 
is  even  now  daily  going  on  in  mining  diftri&s,  only  with  a 
different  objedl : for  having  found  an  accidental  ftone  of  ore, 
the  miner  does  not  row  dig  over  the  earth  on  the  furface, 
for  the  fake  of  thefe  cafual  depofits ; but  reafoning  from 
their  appearance  that  a vein  is  near  at  hand,  goes  at  once 
to  work  in  order  to  find  it. 

If  we  allow  that  this  account  of  the  origin  of  mining  be 
true,  it  ought  to  follow  that  thofe  metals  were  moil  an- 
ciently worked,  whofe  ores  are  mod  attradlive  in  their  ap- 
pearance, mod  eafily  reduced  into  a metallic  date,  or  fuch 
as  are  moll  ufually  found  near  the  furface  of  the  earth.  As 
far  as  the  Engliih  mines  afford  us  the  means  of  judging,  all 
this  may  be  afferted  to  be  true.  The  tin  of  Cornwall  was 
undoubtedly  the  firft  metal  fought  after  in  Britain,  and  pro- 
bably the  firft  article  of  commerce  with  other  nations  ; and 
the  ores  of  tin,  from  their  great  weight,  indicate  their  me- 
tallic contents,  and  yield  them  to  the  fimpleft  treatment  with 
fire,  and  are  ftill  found  at  lnconfiderable  depths.  It  may 
alio  be  obferved,  that  the  traces  of  the  mod  ancient  tin 
works  exhibit  no  fymptoms  of  their  having  been  purfued, 
but  in  fituations  where  the  foil,  with  which  it  was  mixed, 
could  be  eafily  and  expeditioufly  removed ; or  where  it 
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could"be  waffled  away  by  dreams  of  water,  conduced  over 
it  for  the  purpofe,  and  which,  by  carrying  off  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  foil,  laid  bare  the  ores,  which  are  kept  from 
moving  by  their  fuperior  fpecific  gravity. 

This  latter  was  an  ingenious  improvement  upon  the  fir  ft 
ruder  efforts,  and  is  ftill  the  mode  employed  in  many  of  the 
tin  dream  works-;  while  there  are  numerous  traces  of  thefe 
attempts  accompanied  with  circumdances,  which  prove  them 
of  very  confiderable  antiquity. 

Lead  is  another  metal,  which  not  only  is  often  found  near 
the  furface,  but  the  ores  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  metal,  and  in  general  yield  their  contents  to  the  heat  of  a 
moderate  fire.  This  metal,  therefore,  was  probably  an  ob- 
ject of  purfuit  in  the  early  ages  of  mining. 

Copper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  feldom  found  without 
penetrating  the  earth  to  confiderab’e  depths  ; and  the  pro- 
portion af  metal  in  moll  of  the  ores  is  fo  fmall,  that  a certain 
prcgrefs  in  the  arts  of  mining  and  fmeiting  muff  be  pre- 
fumed to  have  been  made,  before  it  could  have  become  an 
object  of  refearch.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  fa6t  in 
mod  countries,  as  wed  as  in  this,  where  copper  was  cer- 
tainly difcovered  by  working  mines  in  purfuit  of  tin  or 
lead. 

From  the  precedes  for  finding  and  feparating  metallic  ores 
from  alluvial  matter  in  which  they  were  cafually  mixed,  the 
next  itep  was  to  procure  them  by  digging  out  the  veins  them- 
felves,  and  following  them  into  the  folid  rocks  in  which  they 
are  formed.  At  fird  this  could  only  have  been  done,  w'here, 
by  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  it  was  pofiib’e  to  work 
high  enough  for  the  waters  to  difeharge  themfelves  by  con- 
duits or  adits  from  the  works  ; and  where  the  rock  was  not 
fo  hard  but  to  yield  to  tools  rudely  formed,  or  perhaps  to  the 
agency  of  fire,  which  would,  however,  produce  but  a li- 
mited effedt  in  mod  cafes. 

It  was  not  until  machines  were  applied  to  pump  the  wa- 
ters, that  the  metals  could  be  followed  to  any  confiderable 
depth,  and  not  until  gunpowder  had  furnifhed  the  means  of 
fplitting  the  harded  rock,  that  man  was  enabled  to  penetrate 
drata  of  every  defeription  that  oppofed  his  progrefs. 

Thefe  inventions,  therefore,  form  mod  important  epochs 
in  the  hidory  of  mining  ; for,  Once  mankind  have  called  in 
theaffidnee  of  fuch  powerful  agents,  neither  the  influx  of 
condantly  flowing  water,  nor  the  barriers  which  the  mod  in- 
durated rock  can  prefent,  are  obdaeles  in  the  way  of  the 
miner,  where  rich  and  productive  veins  of  ore  tempt  the 
purfuit. 

The  fird  important  era  was  the  period  in  which  the  ap- 
plication of  gunpowder  to  the  purpofes  of  mining  took  place, 
which  happened  in  Hungary,  or  Germany,  about  the  year 
1620,  and  was  fird  introduced  into  England  at  the  copper- 
mine  at  ECton,  in  Staffordfliire,  about  the  year  1670,  by 
fome  German  miners  brought  over  by  prince  Rupert.  It 
was  in  ufe  in  Somcrfetfhire  about  1684,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  this  period,  probably,  that  the  Cornifh  miners  became 
acquainted  with  this  powerful  alfidant  tc  their  operations. 

Its  importance  may  be  judged  of  by  the  amount  of  the 
prefent  confutnption  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  alone,  which 
has  been  calculated  at  an  annual  value  of  about  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  derling- 

There  are  many  mines  which  could  not  poffibly  have  been 
worked  without  the  aid  of  gunpowder,  and,  until  it  was 
ufed,  fubterranean  operations  mud  have  been  difficult  and 
very  uncertain.  The  hammer  and  wedges  were  probably  the 
fird  indruments  employed  for  fplitting  rocks,  and  the  pick 
followed,  which  is  ufed  both  as  a hammer  and  a wedge.  The 
change  of  form  in  thefe  indruments  obferved  in  thofe  which 
have  been  found  in  old  works,  as  well  as  the  materials  of 


vthich  they  are  fometimes  made,  offer  evidence  ef  confiderable 
antiquity. 

Many  tools  of  oak  have  been  occafionally  met  with,  which 
tradition  among  the  Cornifh  tinners  make  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Saxons  or  Danes,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
employed  before  the  time  of  their  having  a footing  in  the 
country,  and  mod  likely  when  iron  was  little  known  here. 

Wedges  of  dry  wood  were  made  ufe  of  by  driving  them 
into  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  then  wetting  them,  fo  as  to 
caufe  them  to  fwell,  and  thus  by  repeated  fimilar  insertions 
to  force  the  ground  afunder. 

Agricola  deferibes  the  application  of  fire  to  the  fplitting 
of  rocks,  but  there  is  no  tradition  of  its  having  been  applied 
to  this  purpofe  in  England. 

The  means  employed  for  railing  or  throwing  up  the  ores 
and  wade  fluff  to  the  furface,  were  at  fird  as  rude  as  the 
other  operations  of  mining.  The  windlafs  and  bucket  may 
be  reckoned  an  improvement  which  took  place  in  a later  dage 
of  mining,  as  fimple  a one  as  it  certainly  is,  and  now  in  a 
great  meafure  fuperfeded  by  more  effedlive  machinery.  It 
was,  however,  at  the  time  an  important  addition  to  the  ap- 
paratus of  mines,  as  water  as  well  as  ore  couid  thus  be  raifed 
to  moderate  heights  ; and  by  the  employment  of  much  ma- 
nual labour  with  a number  of  fuch  machines,  even  confider- 
able excavations  were  kept  free  from  water,  and  had  their 
produce  lifted  to  the  furface. 

The  windlafs,  probably,  like  mod  of  the  early  improve- 
ments in  mining,  had  its  origin  in  Germany,  and  before  it 
was  introduced  here  from  that  country,  the  mode  adopted 
for  throwing  up  the  duff  dug  in  the  bottom  of  the  deeper 
pits,  was  by  making  fucceffive  deps,  or  dages,  which  were 
called  in  Cornwall  Jhammels  ; upon  each  of  which  men 
were  placed,  who  railed  the  excavated  matter  from  one  to 
the  other,  until  it  thus  reached  the  highell  poim. 

In  South  America  the  windlafs  is  even  yet  hardly  known, 
and  the  ores  are  either  carried  up  by  the  Indians  employed  in 
the  mines,  or,  where  the  fituation  admits  of  doping  roads 
being  made  to  the  bottoms,  are  conveyed  to  the  furface  on 
the  backs  of  mules. 

When  mines  were  worked  deep,  the  labour  of  raifing  the 
water  which  was  condantly  colledling,  became  too  great 
for  mere  manual  exertion,  and  hydraulic  machines  were  in- 
vented or  employed  for  the  purpofe.  Pumps  were  adapted 
to  the  fiiafts,  and  their  condant  adlioti  fecured  by  giving 
motion  to  their  pidons  by  wheels  turned  by  defeendmg 
dreams  of  v .’.ter.  Where  fupplies  of  this  agent  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  form  of  the  country  admits  of  its  application 
with  confiderable  falls,  nothing  better  can  be  defired,  as  it  is 
a more  regular  power  than  deam,  and  infinitely  lefs  expen- 
five  ; it  has,  therefore,  continued  in  ufe  to  the  prefent  day, 
where  circumdances  admit  of  its  being  applied. 

The  German  miners  feem  in  all  probabili' y to  have  had 
the  merit  of  thefe  inventions,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
completely  in  ufe  among  them  when  Agricola  wrote,  who 
fully  deferibes  their  condru&ion  and  application. 

But  though  Germany  may  fairly  claim  the  invention  of 
thefe  engines  for  this  purpofe,  yet  nothing  more  has  been 
done  there  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  faid  to  remain 
now  there  in  nearly  the  fame  date  as  at  their  original  intro- 
dudlion.  The  Enghlh  miner  has  improved  the  pump-work 
and  the  water-engines  to  their  prefent  high  date  of  perfec- 
tion in  this  country. 

It  is  in  fome  degree  owing  to  necedity  that  this  has  been 
the  cafe,  as  there  are  tingle  mines  in  England  which  require 
that  as  much  water  he  difeharged  from  them,  as  the  pumps 
of  a whole  province  of  German 'mines  couid  effedt.  There 
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>s,  indeed,  no  need  to  prove  the  capacity  of  Englifh  artifts 
for  mechanical  improvement; 

Hydraulic  machines,  however,  as  they  require  falls  of 
water  to  put  them  into  motion,  can  only  be  erected  where 
the  circumftances  of  a country  afford  the  means  of  working 
them  ; and  if  nothing  further  had  been  done,  many  of  our 
molt  valuable  mines  in  Cornwall,  not  to  mention  our  col- 
lieries and  lead  mines,  would  have  remained  unexplored  and 
unproductive.  The  invention  of  the Jleam-engine  gave  to  the 
miner  a power  capable  of  univerfal  application,  and  of  an 
effect  that  added,  as  it  were,  new  regions  of  fubterranean 
country  to  his  controul.  Depths  hitherto  unattainable  are 
now  placed  at  his  command,  and  no  limit  can  be  affigned  to 
his  exertion,  but  that  of  the  expence  compared  with  the  va- 
lue of  the  produce. 

The  hiftory  of  the  {team-engine  will  be  a fubjeCt  for  an- 
other place;  but  we  may  here  oblervc,  that  the  invention 
very  early  excited  the  attention  of  the  mine  owners  of  Corn- 
wall, who  fucceffively  adopted  and  encouraged  the  improve- 
ments of  Savary,  Newcomen,  and  Watt. 

In  this  diftridt  fome  of  the  earlieft  efforts  of  thefe  ingeni- 
ous men  were  fecondcd  and  rewarded,  and  in  return  the 
mines  have  gained  fuch  afliltance  as  could  not  have  been  for- 
merly anticipated  or  imagined. 

Tlie  general  hiftory  of  mining  in  England  has  never  been 
very  accurately  traced  ; the  diftridls  famous  for  their  mi- 
neral products  have  no  communication  with  each  other  on  this 
account,-  and  have  no  common  mineral  laws  or  culloms. 

In  other  countries  mining  has  been  foltered  and  protedted 
by  the  itate,  immunities  have  been  granted,  the  workmen 
have  been  furrounded  by  particular  privileges,  and  their  ope- 
rations encouraged  by  grants  of  timber  from  royal  forelts, 
or  the  free  ufe  of  lands  and  waters.  Thus  peculiar  fyftems 
of  laws  have  often  arifen  where  the  mines  were  important  as 
a foutce  of  revenue  to  the  (late.  Something  of  this  fort  is 
indeed  to  be  traced  in  the  ftannary  laws  of  Cornwall ; thefe 
laws,  however,  are  not  operative  in  the  other  mining  dillridts 
England,  but  are  confined  to  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  which  are  both  included  in  the  royal  duchy  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  latter.  Here  the  ftannary  laws  ftill 
exifting,  now  afford  the  miner  but  fcanty  affiftance,  though 
they  effedlually  provide  for  the  fecure  payment  of  the  mineral 
revenue  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall.  To  this  objedt,  and  to  the 
adjufting  difputcs  touching  the  affairs  of  tin  mines,  the  pre- 
fent  adminiftration  of  thefe  laws  may  be  faid  to  be  diredted. 
The  protection  to  the  perfon  of  the  tinner,  as  to  military  fer- 
vice  and  proceffes  from  other  courts,  has  been  gradually 
removed,  and  the  rights  of  embounding  lands  for  his  pur- 
fuits,  and  of  obtaining  water-courfes  for  his  engines,  have 
been  quettioned,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  rendered  doubtful.  It 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  thefe  laws  could  now  be 
exercifed  in  their  former  conftrudtion  in  the  prefent  ftatc  of 
property  ; but  a revifion,  accommodating  them  to  the  fair 
wants  of  the  miner,  without  prejudice  to  the  land  owner, 
would  be  attended  with  much  benefit  to  the  mining  intereft. 

The  copper-mines,  being  altogether  of  later  date  than 
thofe  of  tin,  partake  of  none  of  the  advantages  which  the 
ftannary  laws  afford,  and  are  therefore  governed  more  by 
cultom  than  any  thing  elle  ; an  extenfion  of  the  privileges 
of  the  tin  mines  to  thefe,  and  a legal  provifion  for  the  pecu- 
liar arrangements  which  fuch  undertakings  require,  would 
remove  many  ferious  obftacles  to  their  profecution. 

Mining  in  England  had  a very  early  origin,  compared 
with  the  progrefs  of  other  arts  in  the  country  ; it  was  in  all 
probability  the  fir  ft  fource  of  trade  to  thefe  iflands,  and  the 
tin  of  Britain  was  known  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world  at  a 
very  remote  period.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  the  nation  principally  engaged  in  trading  to 
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Britain  for  this  metal.  Tin  works  were  carried  on  before 
iron  was  in  ufe  in  England,  as  may  be  prefumed  from  the 
tools  of  oak  which  have  been  found  in  ancient  mines.  Cicero 
affirmed  that  no  filver  was  to  be  found  in  Britain,  and 
though  it  has  fir.ee  been  proved  that  he  was  wrong  in  that 
refpeft,  yet  the  notice  taken  of  the  fubjedl  ferves  to  (hew 
that  the  metals  of  the  country  were  the  principal  temptation 
to  the  Roman  conquerors. 

The  Saxons  negledled  the  purfuit  of  the  metals,  but 
the  Normans  appear  to  have  worked  for  them  to  advantage, 
and  from  this  time,  until  the  reign  of  king  John,  the 
mines  were  moftly  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  when  they  are 
faid  not  to  have  been  fuccefsful,  but  in  the  reign  en- 
fuing  they  were  worked  by  the  fame  people  with  more 
effect.  Edward  I.  caufed  the  Jews  to  be  banifhed,  and  the 
mines  were,  in  confequence,  negledled,  until  Edmund,  the 
elder  fon  of  that  king,  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  willing  to 
reftore  what  had  produced  fo  large  a proportion  of  the  re 
venues  of  his  domain,  made  grants  important  to  the  miner, 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  king,  by  a charter  in  the  33d 
year  of  his  reign  ; which  ftates  that 

“ For  the  advancement  of  the  ftannaries,  he  frees  the 
tinners  from  all  pleas  of  the  natives  touching  the  court,  and 
from  anfwering  before  any  juftices,  & c.  fave  only  the  keeper 
of  the  ftannaries  ; (pleas  of  land,  life,  and  member  excepted) 
neither  are  they  to  be  kept  from  work  but  by  the  faid  keeper/' 
And  it  further  “indemnifies  them  from  tolls,  &c.,  gives 
them  libertieto  dig  tin  and  turf  any  where  in  the  faid  countie, 
and  to  turn  water-courfes  for  their  works  at  pleafure  ; with 
many  other  privileges.” 

It  is  from  this  time  that  the  enadlment  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  ftannaries  may  principally  be  dated. 

Power  to  fearch  for  other  metals  belides  tin  was  granted 
to  individuals  immediately  from  the  crown,  and  we  find  that 
various  perfons  held  the  right  of  fearching  for  mines  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  Richard  II.  Hen.  IV.  and  Hen.  VI. 
In  fome  of  thefe  grants,  gold,  filver,  and  copper  are  men- 
tioned as  well  as  lead. 

The  privileges  of  the  tinners  were  not  interfered  with  by 
any  queltion  relating  to  thefe  metals,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  ftannaries  extend  to  affairs  con- 
nected with  them. 

Thus  we  find  an  appeal  to  the  exchequer  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  relative  to  lead  mines.  From  the  records,  Eajler 
term , anno  36.  Regni.  Devon  Memoranda  “That  John  Bott- 
wright,  governor  of  the  mines  of  Bury  Ferrers  in  Devon, 
complains  to  this  court  that  Robert  Glover,  at  the  command 
of  Roger  Champernown,  took  away  144  bouls  of  glance 
oar,  valued  at  1 c/.  6s.  Sd.  and  made  profit  of  the  fame  with- 
out any  thing  allowed  to  the  king,  to  the  king’s  damage  of 
100/.  and  thereupon  defireth  the  advice  of  the  court.” 

The  mines  continued  to  be  protedled  by  the  crown,  and 
particularly  by  Henry  VII.,  until  Edward  VI.,  when  they 
were  negledled  ; and  fell  into  complete  decay  during  the  dif- 
aftrous  government  of  Mary. 

When  Elizabeth  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  the  mines  of  the 
kingdom  partook  of  the  attention  which  this  enterpriling 
queen  bellowed  on  every  object  from  which  an  inereafe  to  the 
refources,  or  an  addition  to  the  ftrength  of  her  government, 
might  be  derived. 

The  failure  of  the  mines  had  diminifhed  the  number,  and 
annihilated  the  {kill,  of  the  Englifh  miners  ; the  queen  there- 
fore invited  over  Germans,  and  made  extenfive  grants  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  to  Houghfetter  and  Thurland,  and 
likewife  others  to  William  Humphreys  and  Chriftopher 
Shutz.  She  alfo  eftabliftied,  in  136S,  a corporation,  which 
ftill  cxifts,  called  “The  Society  for  the  Mines  Royal,”  which 
had  certain  grants  and  privileges  in  feveral  counties,  and  of 
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which  William,  carl  of  Pembroke,  was  the  firft  governor. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  fociety,  which  was  originally  a 
mining  company,  though  now  engaged  in  fmelting  ores  only, 
produced  any  important  effeft  upon  the  difcovery  of  metals 
in  England  ; the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  were  not  worked  by 
them,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of  private  adventurers,  under 
the  jurifdidlion  of  the  ftannaries,  and  increafed  in  produce 
and  value  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  this  metal.  The 
whole  amount  of  tin  annually  raifed  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
in  the  following  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles,  was  from 
fourteen  hundred  to  fixteen  hundred  tons.  It  is  probable 
that  the  civil  wars  which  fucceeded  injured  the  workings  of 
the  mines,  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  appears  from  a 
note  of  Mrs  Scawen,  of  Molinek,  who  was  vice  warden  of 
the  ilannaries,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Pryce,  that  the  tin  re- 
venues were  very  fmaU. 

In  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  the  produce  of  tin 
had  again  become  conliderable,  and  amounted,  one  year  with 
another,  to  fomethir.g  more  than  fixteen  hundred  tons  ; fo 
that  in  the  fpace  of  i io  years  its  mean  proportion  was  equal 
to  fifteen  hundred  tons  per  annum. 

Since  the  foregoing  time  a gradual  increafe  took  place  in 
the  enfuing  thirty  year3  ; for  in  the  year  1742  a propofal 
was  made  by  the  Mines  Roy^l  Company  in  London  to  raife 
one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  to  encourage  the  tin 
trade  by  farming  that  commodity  for  feven  years  at  a certain 
price.  A committee  of  Corniih  gentlemen  were  appointed 
to  confider  of  the  propofal  ; and  they  reported,  “ That  the 
quantity  of  tin  raifed  yearly  in  Cornwall,  at  an  average  for 
many  years  lafl  pall,  hath  been  about  two  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred tons  and  refolved,  “ That  three  pounds  nine  {hillings 
for  grain  tin,  and  three  pounds  five  {hillings  per  hundred 


weight  for  common  tin,  are  the  loweft.  prices  for  which  fuch 
tin  will  be  fold  to  the  contradlors,  exclufive  of  all  coinage 
duties  and  fees.” 

The  produce  of  the  tin  mines  was  much  more  confiderable 
afterwards,  and  from  1760  to  1780  it  was  reckoned  at  about 
two  thoufand  eight  hundred  tons  a-year,  which  was  worth  the 
annual  fum  of  about  180,000/. 

Copper  began  to  be  worked  in  Cornwall  in  the  beginning 
of  the  iSth  century,  and  the  amount  had  attained  at  the  pe- 
riod juft  quoted  to  about  the  fame  annual  fum  of  180,000/. 
making  the  mineral  returns  of  this  diftrift  at  this  period,  viz. 
about  1780,  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  360,000 /. 

The  tin  mines  have  not  been  fo  important  to  the  Cornifh 
miners  fince  the  difcovery  of  copper  as  they  were  before,  the 
produce  of  the  latter  having  increafed  moll  rapidly,  while  the 
former  have  not  made  any  proportional  progrefs.  As  the. 
fubje£t  is  very  interefting  in  eftimating  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try to  fupply  raw  materials  for  its  numerous  manufactures, 
we  {hall  give  ft3tements  of  the.  produce  and  other  particulars 
of  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  from 
the  early  part  of  the  laft  century  to  the  prefent  time. 

We  {hall  firlt  Hate  the  produce  of  the  tin  mines,  and  after- 
wards give  a more  detailed  account  of  the  efteft  of  the  dif- 
covery of  copper  on  the  mining  interell  as  well  as  the  trade 
of  the  country. 

The  chief  part  of  the  tin  in  the  following  ftatement  was 
produced  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  alone,  as  although 
Devon  had  anciently  yielded  a large  proportion  of  tin, 
yet  before  this  period  the  mines,  or  rather  the  ltream  works 
of  the  latter  county  had  become  exhaufted,  and  were  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  notable  proportion  of  ore. 


Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Tin  raifed  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  from  1700  to  1800. 


Dates. 

Number  of 
Blocks 
65  to  a Ton. 

Number 

of 

Tons. 

Pricey 

Ton. 

°r 

Periods. 

Annual 
Quantity 
in  Tons. 

Annual  Value 

1700  to  1720 

2oS,ooo 

32,000 

£.  s* 

d. 

20  years 

1600 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1720  to  1740 

273,000 

42,000 

66  0 

0 

20  years 

2100 

138,600 

0 

0 

1740  to  1750 

162,500 

25,000 

65  0 

0 

10  years 

2500 

162,500 

0 

0 

1750  to  1760 

172,779 

26,580 

63  7 

6 

10  years 

2658 

168,450 

15 

0 

1760  to  1770 

177,302 

27,277 

66  6 

8 

10  years 

2728 

1 So, 95  7 

6 

8 

1770  to  1780 

178,737 

27,498 

60  2 

O 

10  years 

2750 

165,275 

0 

0 

1780  to  1790 

192>295 

29o'83 

6S  2 

0 

10  years 

2958 

201,439 

8 

0 

1790  to  1800 

2 10,928 

32,45° 

73  1 

0 

10  years 

3245 

227,047 

2 

6 

From  this  table  we  may  obferve  a regular  increafe  in  the 
quantities  raifed,  the  improvements  in  mining  which  took 
place  having  contributed,  without  doubt,  to  produce  this 
effedl.  The  price  of  the  metal  did  not  advance  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increafe  of  the  charges  on  labour,  and  the  en- 
hanced value  of  the  articles  ufed  in  the  mines,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  account  for  the  greater  produce  from  increafed  de- 
mand, but  from  the  power  derived  by  improved  means  of 
working,  and  thus  of  bringing  the  metal  to  market  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  About  the  year  1770  the  quantity  raifed  ap- 
pears to  have  been  greater  than  the  demand  required,  and 
the  price  feems  to  have  been  lower  than  at  any  former  period, 
which  was  probably  likewife  affe&ed  by  the  war,  and  by  the  in- 
flux of  tin  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  from  their  pof- 
felfions  in  the  Eall  Indies,  where  ft  is  raifed  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  advance  in  price  that  followed  in  the  next  period, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  revival  of  trade,  in  confequence  of  the 


peace  which  followed  the  American  war,  but  this  again  pro- 
duced an  over  quantity  in  the  market,  followed  by  a depref- 
fion  in  value,  very  injurious  to  the  miners,  which  was  feverely 
felt  about  1789,  when,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  G.  Unwin,  an 
expert  of  tin  to  China,  through  the  Eaft  India  company,  took 
place,  that  abforbed  the  furplus  which  the  European  market 
did  net  require,  and  thus  the  price  advanced  again  to  a rate 
higher  than  any  preceding  one.  This  export  to  India  has  con- 
tinued ever  fince,  and  may  probably  increafe  notwithftanding 
that  tin  is  found  in  fome  confiderable  quantity  in  Afia. 

From  1800  to  the  prefent  time  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall 
have  rather  declined,  and  are  probably  gradually  exhaufling, 
this  metal  not  being  found  to  penetrate  fo  far  into  the  earth 
as  copper,  and  therefore  but  few  mines  have  been  found  to 
continue  produftive  at  very  confiderable  depths. 

Any  decline  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall  has,  however,  been  more  than  compenfated  by  the 

rapid 
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Tapid  advances  which  the  copper  mines  have  made  in  that 
and  the  neighbouring  diftridl,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
fo  great  as  to  render  them  of  the  higheft  confideration,  and 
to  give  thefe  concerns  the  precedence  over  all  fimilar  under- 
takings of  any  country.  For  whether  we  confider  the 
quantity  of  their  produce,  the  immenfe  capitals  inveited, 
the  power  and  number  of  their  engines,  the  Ikill  with  which 
they  are  conduced,  or  the  fpirited  and  rapid  execution  of 
the  works,  they  will  probably  be  found  to  take  the  rank 
here  alligned  to  them. 

Cornwall  poffeffes  many  eminent  advantages  as  a mining 
country,  of  which  its  maritime  fituation  is  among  the  molt 
important,  but  another  is  that  it  is  peopled  by  a race  of  men 
peculiarly  fitted  for  this  employment.  The  Cornifh  miners 
unite  great  courage  to  perfonal  ftrength  and  aftivity,  while 
we  may  obferve  in  their  charadter  intelligence  mixed  with 
perfevering  enterprize,  and  patience  of  fatigue  with  a con- 
fiderable  independence  of  fpirit. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fyftem  of  management 
adopted  in  the  mines,  which  long  ufage  has  matured  into  a 
fyllem  as  beneficial  to  the  mine  owners  as  llimulating  to  the 
exertions  of  the  workmen,  has  tended  much  to  render  the 
latter  what  they  now  are,  though  their  infulated  fituation 
has  likewife  probably  preferved  to  them  much  of  their  ori- 
ginal chara&er  as  a people. 

With  fuch  advantages,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
the  metallic  ores  dillributed  throughout  it,  a diftridt  only 
requires  capitalills  of  fufficient  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
enterprize,  to  render  it  of  confequence  as  a mining  country, 
and  it  has  happened  to  Cornwall  to  have  gentlemen  pof- 
feffed  of  all  thefe  requifitcs. 

The  ftatements  which  follow  will  (hew  how  the  difcovery 
of  a valuable  metal  has  been  followed  up,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Cornifii  mines  would  prove  how  great 
the  exertions  mult  have  been,  to  have  produced  effects  in  a 
(hort  time  which  the  labour  of  ages  in  other  countries  have 
fcarcely  equalled. 

We  have  before  obfcrved  that  copper  began  to  be  fought 
after  in  Cornwall  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  as  might  be  expedled,  we  have  no  exadt  ac- 
counts of  the  fucce!s  of  the  undertakings  for  its  purfuit  in 
their  earlieft  flagc.  In  a few  years,  however,  the  quantity 
produced  had  attained  to  a confiderable  amount,  and  we 
ihall  be  enabled  to  trace  pretty  accurately  the  progrefs  after- 
wards made. 

The  firlt  document  on  the  fubjedt  is  the  following : 
Statement  of  the  Returns  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall, 
from  1726  to  1775. 


I Years. 

Tons  of  Ore. 

Average 
I'rice  per 
Ton. 

Amount. 

Annual  Quantity 
of  Fine  Copper. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

(Probably) 

17267 

700  Tons. 

to  i 

64,800 

7 >5  >° 

473,500 

1 735  3 

1736  j 
>745.1 

75-520 

786 

560,106 

S50 

1 746 1 

>7553 

98,790 

780 

73 1 >457 

1080 

i7561 
>7<>5  3 

169,699 

766 

| 

1,243,045 

1800 

1766") 

>7753 

264,273 

614  6 

1.778,337 

2650 

This  account  is  taken  from  Pryce’s  “ Mineralogia  Cor- 
npbienfis,”  excepting  the  lad  column  of  the  quantities  of 
metal  produced  from  the  ores,  which  it  was  defirable  to  ex- 
hibit, in  order  to  compare  the  increafe  of  late  years,  of  which 
the  quantity  of  jine  copper  is  the  only  true  criterion,  the 
ores  often  differing  materially  in  their  metallic  content. 
The  ftatement  is,  however,  given  as  refpedts  this  part  of  it 
only  as  a near  approach  to  the  truth,  as  we  have  no  certain 
data  to  calculate  from ; the  affay  and  price  of  copper,  by 
which  the  value  paid  to  the  miner  was  determined,  being  in 
a great  part  of  the  period  above  quoted  not  eafily  afcer- 
tained.  The  amount  of  metal  is,  however,  calculated  from 
the  mod  probable  fuppofition. 

From  the  table. we  fee,  that  in  Cornwall  the  produce  of 
copper  jncreafed  in  fifty  years  from  about  700  tons  of  fine 
metal  per  annum  to  2650  tons. 

Copper  mines  were  not  attended  to  in  England  much  be- 
fore the  dates  in  the  preceding  table,  the  difcovery  of  this 
metal  probably  having  taken  place  in  working  the  tin  mines, 
which  had  been  wrought  time  immemorial.  Soon  after  that 
difcovery,  in  1691,  a charter  was  granted  to  fir  Jofeph 
Herne  and  others,  merchants  of  London,  who  were  thereby 
incorporated  as  a company  for  the  purpofes  of  refining  and 
purifying  copper  ores. 

This  company  Hill  exifts,  and  is  now  commonly  called  the 
Englifh  Copper  Company. 

The  Mines  Royal  Company,  which  had  been  incorporated 
near  100  years  before  this  time,  appear  originally  to  have 
defigned  to  apply  their,  refources  to  the  opening  and  work- 
ing mines  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  had 
grants  for  fearching  for  copper  among  other  metals,  although 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  important  difcovery  of  this  metal 
took  place  in  confequence  of  their  exertions,  nor  is  mining 
one  of  thofe  purfuits  which  is  ever  likely  to  flouriffi  in  the 
hands  of  large  companies. 

In  1694,  a copper  coinage  of  halfpence  and  farthings  took 
place,  and  government  paid  at  the  rate  of  18 d.  a pound  for 
the  copper,  which  was  of  Swedifii  produce. 

In  1717,  a further  coinage  took  place,  to  the  amount  of 
700  tons  of  Engliffi  copper,  for  which  government  paid  at 
the  rate  of  i$\d.  per  pound,  or  147/.  per  ton. 

In  1702,  the  firlt  brai's  work  in  England  was  eredted  near 
Briftol*  which  has  continued  to  this  time,  but  with  great 
additions  and  improvements.  Many  other  copper  and  brafs 
houfes  have  been  fince  eredted  in  this  country,  and  by  that 
fpirit,  energy,  and  enterprize,  fur  which  the  people  of  it 
are  fo  diftinguifhed  above  all  others,  the  molt  valuable 
branches  of  the  copper  and  brafs  trade  have  been  eftabiifhed 
in  England,  which  had  before  been  altogether,  and  for  ages, 
carried  on  in  Germany  and  Holland. 

For  the  firlt  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  lail  century, 
and  always  before,  molt  of  the  copper  and  brafs  utenfils 
for  culinary  and  other  purpofes  of  this  country  were  im- 
ported from  Hamburgh  and  Holland,  procured  from  the 
manufadtories  immcmorially  eftabiifhed  at  Nuremberg  and 
various  other  parts  ®f  Germany  ; even  brafs  pans  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  dairies  of  our  country  could  not  be  pro- 
cured but  of  the  German  make. 

So  late  as  17454  1746,  and  1750,  copper  tea-kettles, 
faucepans,  and  pots  of  all  lizes  were  imported  here  in  large 
quantities  from  Hamburgh  and  Holland  ; but  through  the 
perfevering  indultry,  capitals,  and  enterprifing  fpirit  of  our 
miners  and  manufadturers,  thefe  imports  became  totally  un- 
neceffary,  being  all  made  here,  and  far  better  than  any  other 
country  could  produce. 

During  all  this  time  the  price  of  copper  will  be  found  to 
have  been  as  high  as  it  has  been  in  the  laft  three  or  four 
4 H 2 years. 
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years,  1808,  1809,  181c,  and  1811,  notwithftanding  the 
great  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  and  confequent  ad- 
vance of  price  on  materials  ufed  in  mining,  and  of  the  wages 
of  labour  employed  therein. 

It  appears  above  that  government  paid  for  copper  ufed  in 
their  coinages  in  the  year  1694  at  the  rate  of  18 d.  a pound, 
or  j 68/.  a ton  for  metal  the  produce  of  Sweden;  and  in 
1717,  they  were  fupplied  with  Englifh  copper  at  the  rate  of 
\$\d.  a pound,  or  147/.  a ton. 

The  reduftion  here  fpecified  in  value  may  fairly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  tiie  increafing  produce  of  the  Englifh  mines, 
and  accordingly  the  price  went  on  to  lower  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  which  was  thus  brought  into  the  market. 

In  the  year  1720  copper  was  fold  for  about  130 /.  a ton,  and 
declined  towards  the  year  1772  to  the  price  of  100/.  a ton. 

About  the  year  1773,  new  copper  mines  being  difcovered 
in  Derbyfhire  and  Wales,  and  frefh  fupplies  of  fine  copper 
coming  from  thence  to  market  in  competition  with  the 
Cornifh  copper,  the  price  of  it  fell  gradually  until  1781. 
In  this  year  the  Eaft  India  company  firft  paid  fo  little  as  79/. 
a ton  for  cake  copper.  This  great  reduction  was  owing  to 
a warm  conteft  which  took  place  between  the  owners  of  the 
Cornifh  mines  and  thofe  of  the  Paris  Mountain  mine  in  An- 
glefea,  which  had  become  amazingly  produftive,  and  fo  as 
to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  former. 

Arrangements  were  afterwards  made  between  the  parties 
principally  concerned  in  the  mines  of  thefe  two  diftrifts, 
by  which  the  price  was  fomewhat  advanced,  but  did  not 
exceed  at  any  time  84/.  a ton,  and  continued  at  nearly  the 
fame  rate  until  the  year  1791. 

By  this  time  England,  inftead  of  depending  upon  foreign 
mines  for  a fupply  of  copper,  had  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fources  from  which  the  world  at  large  was  furnifhed 
with  this  ufeful  metal. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1791  we  find  that  the  exports 
of  different  articles  in  which  copper  either  formed  the  whole 
or  the  principal  ingredient,  amounted  to  a very  confiderable 
branch  of  trade,  and  that  thefe  articles  went  in  large  quan- 
tities to  thofe  very  countries  upon  which  England  had  for- 
merly depended  for  a fupply.  Among  thefe  may  be  noticed 
Holland,  Germany,  and  even  Sweden  itfelf. 

The  total  exports  were,  in  1791, 

Tons.  C.  qrs.  lbs.  £ s.  d. 

Wrought  copper  3082  3 3 1 x value  358,844  9 1 

Brafs and  plated  goods  2324  2 o 11  209,769  8 9 

5406  5 3 22  568,613  17  10 

Comparing  this  with  the  produce  of  copper  in  Cornwall 
in  the  year  1775,  as  above  quoted  from  JDr.  Pryce,  which 
was  only  2650  tons,  and  allowing  for  what  might  be  brought 
to  market  from  Anglefea,  we  may,  in  fome  meafure,  judge  of 
the  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  metal  from  the  Cornifh  mines 
in  this  period  of  fixteen  years,  even  under  the  difeouraging 
circumftance  of  great  competition  and  reduced  prices. 

Befides  this  vail  export,  a new  fource  of  confumption  for 
copper  had  in  the  mean  time  arifen  at  home  in  the  ufe  of 
it  very  extenfively  in  fheathing  and  fattening  fhips,  and  this 
alone  would  require  confiderable  quantities. 

The  demand  having  apparently  kept  pace  with  the  quan- 
tity brought  to  market,  the  queftion  will  naturally  be 
alked,  how  it  happened  that  the  price  continued  to  fall,  or 
at  lead  to  remain  at  a rate  fo  much  under  what  it  brought 
100  years  before?  Though  the  anfwer  to  this  queftion 
mutt  include  other  confiderations  than  thofe  connefted  with 
mere  mining,  it  may  be  proper  to  go  a little  out  of  our  way 
to  anfwer  it,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  mines  of  Corn. 
*5 


wall,  which  were  at  one  time  threatened  alrnott  with  ruin* 
from  the  value  of  their  produce  not  bearing  any  proportion 
to  the  increafe  in  their  expences,  from  the  diminilhed  value 
of  money,  and  the  rapidly  accumulating  charges  occurring 
from  the  great  depths  to  which  mod  of  the  productive  mines 
were  by  this  time  worked. 

The  reafon,  then,  of  the  price  of  copper  not  bearing  a 
proportion  to  the  coft  of  procuring  it,  and  the  demand  of 
the  article,  appears  to  have  been  fimply  this.  Neither  the 
miners  nor  the  great  confumers  of  the  copper  were  fmelters 
of  the  ore  ; but  this  bufinefs  was  in  the  hands  of  a very  few 
companies,  employing  immenfe  capitals  in  their  works,  who 
thus  had  the  power  of  managing  the  market,  and  of  pre- 
venting that  falutary  competition,  which  alone  can  regulate 
fairly  the  due  courfe  of  trade. 

The  principal  fmelters,  by  a contraft  which  had  been  en- 
tered into  improvidently  with  them  by  the  majority  of  the 
miners,  had  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
copper  ores  of  the  county  of  Cornwall  at  a fixed  price  ; and 
this  price  being  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  increafing 
charges  of  working  the  mines,  difeontents  arofe,  which 
fpread  among  the  labouring  miners,  who  feared  the  lofs  of 
their  employ  by  the  ruin  of  the  mines,  which  was  antici- 
pated. Many  of  the  proprietors,  or  adventurers  as  they 
are  ufually  called,  who  were  not  perfonally  parties  to  the 
contraft,  refufed  to  be  bound  by  the  aft  of  their  co-adven- 
turers, and  confiderable  confufion  enfued. 

The  fmall  proportion  of  the ‘ores,  not  included  in  the 
contraft,  continued  to  go  to  public  fale,  where  the  price 
was  advancing ; but  thefe  fales  were  attended  by  a few 
fmelting  companies  only  who  had  not  joined  the  others,  until 
the  following  circumftance  occurred,  which  materially  con- 
tributed to  open  a free  market  to  the  miner  for  the  fale  of 
his  ores,  upon  a plan  that  enfures  a fair  and  equitable  price, 
according  to  the  demand,  as  far  as  is  pofiible,  where  the  num- 
ber of  buyers  muft  be  neceffarily  fmall. 

Many  of  the  principal  manufafturers  of  Birmingham, 
who  were  large  confumers  of  copper,  had  obferved  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  of  the  metal  in  the  ore  paid  to  the 
miner,  and  the  price  at  which  they  bought  it  when  fmelted. 
They  faw  no  other  reafon  for  the  intervention  of  a third 
party  between  the  miner  and  confumer,  but  the  capital  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  ereftion  of  fmelting  works ; and  this  being 
eafily  raifed  by  lhares,  a company  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  the  Birmingham  Mining  and  Copper  Company  : their 
objeft  being  to  encourage  the  produftion  of  copper,  by  ad- 
venturing in  the  mines,  as  well  as  to  procure  it  for  their 
manufadture,  by  purchafing  and  fmelting  the  ores. 

As  foon  as  the  company  was  eftablilhed,  they  propofed 
to  revive  the  old  mode  of  the  fale  of  ores,  which  had,  owing 
to  the  contraft,  nearly  fallen  into  difufe,  called  a ticketing; 
by  which,  on  certain  days,  the  ores  of  any  number  of  mines, 
being  previoufiy  fampled  and  affayed,  are  offered  for  fale  by 
tenders  or  tickets,  produced  by  the  agents  of  each  lmelting 
company,  and  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
which  is  held  for  the  purpofe,  who  declares  the  offer  of 
each,  and  the  higheft  the  buyer. 

This  revival  of  the  ticketings  was  effefted  by  the  Bir- 
mingham company  joining  the  fmall  number  of  fmelting 
companies  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  contraft,  and  the 
competition  was  rendered  complete.  A new  fpirit  was  in- 
fufed  into  the  working  mines,  by  an  increafe  of  the  price  of 
their  produce.  Other  fmelting  companies  were  afterwards 
formed  upon  fimilar  principles  ; and  the  demand  for  copper 
advancing  rapidly,  while  the  quantity  produced  in  Anglefea 
and  other  parts  of  England  leffened,  the  mines  of  Cornwall 
flourifhed  in  proportion. 

The 


MINING. 


The  advance  on  copper  began  to  be  felt  about  1792, 
when  it  had  attained  the  price  of  ioo/.  per  ton ; and  in  a 
very  few  years  after  (1799),  it  had  reached  124/.:  being 
(till,  however,  much  lower  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  century.  ' 

We  may  recolleft  that  the  quantity  of  copper  raifed  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  year  1775,  was  about  2650  tons  a-year : 
in  17S9  it  had  increafed  to  about  3000  tons ; which  increafe 
was  progrellive,  as  in  the  year  179 7,  according  to  the  re- 
port laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  quantity 
amounted  to  5093  tons;  and  in  the  following  year  (1798), 
was  5427  tons. 

So  that  we  fee  in  the  period  of  about  70  years  from 
1726,  the  annual  quantity  produced  by  this  diftridt  had 
rifen  from  730  to  5427  tons;  and  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  an  article,  valuable  as  a raw  material,  affording, 
after  it  paffes  from  the  hands  of  the  miner,  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  and  profit  to  thoufands,  had  rifen  from  the  fum  of 
47>3j°/.  to  about  600,000/.  a-year.  Even  this  great  increafe 
of  produce  was  far  exceeded  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  eight  or 
nine  years,  when,  as  we  (hall  fee  heareafter,  half  as  much 
more  was  added  to  the  quantity,  and  more  than  that  pro- 
portion to  the  value. 

Early  in  the  year  1799  Birmingham  manufacturers, 
finding  the  price  of  copper  rapidly  increafing,  began  to  be 
alarmed  left  a diminution  of  their  trade  (hould  be  the  con- 
fequence,  and  having  apparently  overlooked  the  plain  rule 
of  commerce,  that,  without  unfair  reftraint,  demand  muft 
govern  price,  applied  to  government  to  impofe  prohibitions 
on  the  export,  and  other  regulations,  which  would  have 
amounted  in  effedt  to  the  fixing  a maximum  on  the  price, 
and  confequently  a ruinous  reftraint  on  a valuable  fource  of 
national  wealth,  and  laudable  enterprife  and  exertion.  It 
may  be  juftly  wondered  at,  that  any  miniftry  (hould  have 
liftened  to  fuch  a propofal ; but  great  as  were  the  boafted 
talents  of  the  then  premier,  he  appears  to  have  been  led  to 
the  warm  fupport  of  it,  by  the  narrow  confideration  which 
was  held  out  to  him,  of  fupplying  the  navy  with  copper 
at  a fomewhat  lower  price ; not  looking  forward  to  the 
probability  that  any  ftep  which  might  ruin  the  Britifh 
copper  mines,  muft  eventually  make  the  Britifh  navy  de- 
pendent on  other  countries  for  this  effential  article  of  equip- 
ment. 


The  conteft  that  enfued  between  the  miners  and  the  manu- 
facturers produced  many  curious  documents,  which  were 
laid  before  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ap- 
pointed to  inveftigate  the  fubjedt,  and  from  which  we  are 
now  enabled  to  ftate  particulars  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
more  exadtly  than  could  have  been  obtained,  had  not  fuch 
an  occafion  called  them  forth. 

The  matter  came  fully  before  parliament,  the  good  fenfe 
of  which  defeated  the  impolitic  wi(hes  of  the  propofers  of 
the  reftridtions,  and  left  a miniftry  unaccuftomed  to  defeat 
in  a minority  on  the  queftion. 

That  the  predictions  of  the  manufacturers  were  groundlefs 
may  be  inferred  from  what  took  place  afterwards  : the  price 
of  copper  advanced  50  per  cent,  in  the  next  feven  years,  and 
the  Birmingham  trade,  notwithftanding,  increafed  in  activity 
and  confequence.  The  high  price  ftimulated  the  enterprife 
of  the  miner,  until  an  over-fupply  began  to  operate  ; and  in 
the  laft  few  years,  this,  together  with  the  unfortunate  ftate 
of  foreign  trade,  has  again  reduced  the  price  of  copper,  fo 
as  once  more  to  endanger  the  exiftence  of  a great  proportion 
of  the  copper  mines. 

From  the  documents  before  alluded  to,  we  find  that,  in 
February  1799,  there  were  in  Cornw’all  then  working  fixty 
copper  mines,  which  were  divided  into  claffes,  to  (hew 
their  relative  conditions.  The  accounts  are  made  up  for 
the  fix  months  preceding  the  ftatement. 

Clafs  1.  Includes  the  old  deep  mines,  which  produced  in 
the  fix  months  more  than  half  of  all  the  copper  raifed  in 
Cornwall. 

2.  Includes  tha  prafitable  mines,  which  produced  about 
three-eighths  of  the  copper. 

3 . The  new  mines  which  were  carrying  on  in  the  hopes 
of  their  improvement,  and  the  greater  number  of  which,  in 
faft,  had  not  begun  to  yield  any  ore. 

The  refult  of  the  ftatement  is  as  follows,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  the  value  of  the  ores  is  accounted  for,  after 
deducing  the  proportion  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  foil,  and 
therefore  does  not  exhibit  an  account  of  all  that  was  raifed. 
The  firft  column  of  lofs  refers  to  the  money  funk  in  the  fix 
months  for  which  the  account  is  taken ; and  the  laft  co- 
lumn of  unrecovered  lofs  includes  all  the  money  laid  out 
from  the  commencement  of  each  mine,  which  had  not  been 
paid  off  by  adequate  returns. 


State  of  the  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwall  for  fix  Months,  to  the  end  of  February  1799. 


Quantity  of 
fine  Copper. 

Adventurers’ 
Amount  of  the 
Value. 

Cofi  of 
working  the 
Mines. 

Total  of 
Profit  on 
fome  Mines. 

Total  of  Lofs 
on  others. 

Capital 
employed  in 
the  Mines. 

Unrecovered  j 
Lofs. 

Clafs  1.  — In-' 

Tons.  C.  q.  lbs. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.d. 

£ t.  d. 

£ x.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ x.  d. 

eluding  ten 
old  and  deep 
mines 

Clafs  2.  — Se-' 
ven  profitable  \ 
mines 

Clafs  3. — For-' 
ty-three  new 
mines,  of 

: 

1388  3 1 21 

I083  12  2 24 

115,121  13  10 
86,377  15  3 

116,209  1 6 

49,jii  11  1 

3i53  0 3 
37,066  4 2 

4240  7 1 1 

102,489  0 0 
66,813  0 0 

69,181  2 10 

5483  17  2 

which  thir- 
teen only  had 
begun  to  raife 
any  ores  - 

T4I  17  I 13 

I4>517  *3  3 

31*813  5 9 

17,295  12  6 

16,267  0 0 

90,124  16  8 

2613  13  2 2 

216,017  2 4 

1 97*333  *8  4 

40,219  4 5 

21,536  0 5 

1 85,569  0 0 

164,789  16  8 

By 


MINING. 


By  this  ftatement  vre  fee,  that  the  total  profit  of  the  fix 
months,  in  all  the  mines,  exceeded  the  lofs  by  the  fum  of 
18,683/.  4-f.  od.,  and  in  the  lofs  is  included  a confiderable 
amount,  which  it  does  not  feem  clear  Ihould  have  been  placed 
there,  viz.  the  fums  expended  on  the  new  mines  in  the  period, 
as  this  may  more  properly  be  called  an  inveftment  of  capital 
with  a view  to  future  expefted  profit. 

The  unrecovered  lofs  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  remark,  though 
it  is  ufual  to  reckon  in  mining  the  expenditure  as  lofs  until 
the  profits  have  repaid  it.  The  capital,  however,  which 
means  the  value  of  (lock  upon  the  mines,  ought  to  be  de- 
duced from  this  unrecovered  lofs  ; and  if  this  be  done,  and 
a fair  allowance  be  made  for  the  value  of  fuch  new  mines  as 
might  have  been  fuppofed  likely  to  become  profitable,  the 


account  gives  no  unfavourable  imprefiion  of  the  'general  re- 
fult  at  that  time. 

Another  obfervation  may  be  made  on  this  account 
which  feems  necefTary,  as  it  does  not  appear  on  the 
face  of  it.  Credit  is  only  given  for  the  adventurers'  part 
of  copper  ores ; but  feveral  of  thefe  mines  returned  tin  as 
well  as  copper,  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  and  which 
mull,  in  all  probability,  have  increafed  the  profits  of  the  fix 
months,  if  Hated. 

The  next  table  fhews  the  general  receipts  and  difburfe- 
ments  on  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall  for  feven  years,  end- 
ing the  31ft  December,  1798,  which  cannot  be  deemed  fo 
favourable  as  the  former,  which  related  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  fame  period. 


General  State  of  the  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwall  for  Seven  Years,  ending  the  3 id  of  December,  1798. 


Y ears 

Adventurers’ 
Amount  of  Ores. 

Labour. 

Materials. 

Total  Coft. 

Profit. 

Lofs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1792 

279-331 

15 

10 

150,824 

12 

3 

91,361 

6 

4 

251,865 

1 9 

1 1 

27,465 

1J 

1 I 

1793 

283,853 

12 

11 

176,333 

2 

7 

1 10,122 

15 

2 

294,226 

J5 

0 

io,373 

2 

1 

1794 

293>853 

10 

1 1 

179, i87 

15 

5 

111,093 

19 

1 1 

294*775 

J9 

5 

922 

8 

6 

1 79? 

3 05,32° 

6 

9 

1 89*713 

10 

I 

1 1 1 ,640 

2 

3 

312,047 

7 

5 

6727 

0 

8 

1796 

348,836 

12 

1 1 

201,995 

18 

6 

105,923 

12 

1 

324,897 

iS 

4 

23»938 

H 

7 

1797 

320,606 

*5 

9 

189,821 

15 

1 1 

109,008 

7 

3 

309,060 

H 

10 

11,546 

O 

1 1 

1798 

00 

00 

rJr 

0 

15 

9 

253,601 

12 

3 

146,253 

16 

3 

408,248 

7 

1 1 

2759 

T 2 

2,237,291 

10 

10 

1,341,478 

7 

O 

785,405 

19 

3 

2»'95’I23 

2 

10 

62,950 

1 I 

5 

20,782 

3 

5 

N.  B. — The  columns  of  labour  and  materials,  added  togethe 
from  fome  mines  do  not  diftinguifh  the  amount  of  labour  fr 
than  by  being  carried  at  once  to  the  column  of  total  coll. 

The  average  annual  cod  of  working  the  copper  mines  of 
Cornwall  for  this  period  appears  to  have  been  3131589/. 
.Out  of  this  fum  the  labour  appears  to  have  coll  about 
197,640/.,  and  the  materials  employed  about  1 15,970/.  The 
proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other  being  nearly  as  5 to  3. 

The  great  amount  of  the  latter  may  be  attributed  to  the 
great  depth  of  many  of  the  mines,  whereby  the  charge  for 
coals  for  the  lleam-engines,  and  the  wear  and  tear  in  the 
(hafts  of  cordage  and  other  articles,  is  prodigioufly  increafed. 

If,  taking  the  amount  of  labour  at  the  above  fum,  we  allow 
40/.  as  the  annual  earnings  of  each  man  employed,  which  is 
nearly  the  ufual  proportion,  we  lhall  find  it  would  Ihew 
that  there  are  about  5000  men  employed.  But  as  a certain 
proportion  belongs  to  the  boys  working  under  ground,  and 
the  women  and  children  who  drefs  the  ores  on  the  furface, 
who  altogether  are  paid  after  a much  lower  rate,  the  whole 
number  of  hands,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  may 


r,  do  not  make  up  the  total  coll,  becaufe  the  accounts  lent 
om  materials ; and,  therefore,  could  be  no  otherwile  arranged 

not,  at  this  period,  perhaps  be  over-rated  at  from  6 to 
7000. 

In  order  to  Ihew  the  refpeflive  Hate  of  each  mine  at  this 
time,  we  infert  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  name 
of  each,  with  the  particulars  of  their  expenditure  and  re- 
turns, as  far  at  leaft  as  copper  is  concerned  ; for,  as  was  re- 
marked before,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  tin  produced  from 
any  of  them. 

We  take  the  year  1798,  the  laft  of  the  feven  years  to 
which  the  ftatement  given  above  refers  to. 

Such  is  the  flmfluation  of  concerns  of  this  fort,  that  at 
the  prefent  time,  1812,  very  few  of  thofe  which  appear 
at  the  head  of  the  following  lift  as  mod  important  in  con- 
fequence  and  produce,  are  now  working  to  much  extent, 
while  others,  which  either  then  lay  neglefted,  or  in  which 
difeoveries  had  not  been  made,  have  fucceeded  to  fupply 
their  places. 


t 


State 


MINING 


State  of  the  Copper  Mines  in  Cornwall  for  the  Year  1798. 


Mines. 


North  Downs 
United  Mines 
Confolidated  Mi 
Herland 

Stray  Park  an< 
Wheal  Gons 
Poldice 
Wheal  Unity 
Crcnver  and  Oat 
field 

Wheal  Treafury 
Cook’s  Kitchen 
Wheal  Rock 
Tin  Croft 
T refavean 
Prince  George 
Camberne  Vean 
Wheal  Jewel 
Pednandrea 
Wheal  Fortune  - 
Wheal  Gorland 
Wheal  Providence 
Wheal  Hope 
Scorrier 

Cherry  Garden  - 
Wheal  Sufan 
Wheal  Squire 
Eaft  Wheal  Spar-"l 
non  - j 
Drollas  Downs 
Wheal  Captain 
Creegbraws 
Weft  Wl.  Unity  - 
Wheal  Penrofe 
Wheal  Tremayne 
Wheal  St.  Aubyn 
Rofe  Lobby 
Heart’s  Eafe 
Bofprowall 
Druid 

Wheal  Fanny 
New  Rofkeir 
Polgine 

Wheal  Chriftoe  - 
Wheal  Drim 
Dopps 
Nanjiles 
Weft  Downs 
Wheal  Abraham  - 
Weft  Good  Succefs 
Whitefield 
Wheal  Pink 
Penftruthell 
Wheal  Damfel 
Wheal  Quick 


Carried  over 


Adventurers’ 
Amount  of  Ores 

Labour. 

Materials. 

£ 

X. 

</ 

£ 

x. 

d 

£ 

X. 

d. 

- 52>388 

14 

( 

33,55c 

2 

1 

18,89c 

19 

9 

- 36’i94 

8 

4 

20,196 

O 

3 

20,241 

19 

3 

2s  35.613 

1 1 

IC 

2 1,547 

4 

2 

10,877 

14 

O 

- 29,233 

10 

9 

16,922 

2 

0 

I3,789 

1 1 

6 

7 12,125 

10 

10 

6660 

1 1 

c 

N 

00 

^0 

J3 

O 

6993 

19 

9 

4945 

19 

3 

56  77 

3 

1 

- 41.330 

8 

7 

10,851 

2 

5 

13,510 

17 

10 

[■  19.429 

H 

7 

9392 

10 

2 

10,016 

9 

1 1 

19,978 

4 

10 

20,050 

18 

8 

5541 

4 

2 

18,098 

5 

4 

16,102 

2 

4 

3468 

13 

7 

995 

19 

7 

1533 

5 

6 

4i7 

10 

4 

35,242 

17 

1 

10 

2 

6105 

4 

3 

7609 

2 

9 

5437 

1 

9 

3069 

2 

3 

12,538 

16 

5 

9045 

3 

5 

1068 

4 

0 

6456 

17 

3 

*9  °37 

18 

n 

10,710 

6 

8 

53” 

3 

3 

5078 

7 

10 

10,587 

16 

8 

7287 

9 

1 

20,767 

0 

3 

945° 

18 

7 

2560 

13 

10 

9032 

0 

8 

397  5 

17 

0 

lS93 

19 

5 

2 57 

8 

0 

400 

3 

6 

247 

9 

6 

102 

*4 

6 

509 

10 

6 

103 

14 

7 

22 

13 

9 

321 

3 

0 

56 

11 

11 

1407 

8 

9 

1956 

J3 

0 

1465 

1 

8 

356 

6 

3 

45 

ro 

5 

1075 

14 

7 

1847 

5 

1 1 

4i 

i9 

2 

643 

9 

9 

18 

77 

3 

10 

1034 

7 

3 

*54 

6 

108 

6 

8 

12 

0 

2 

127 

14 

5 

2 

i9 

0 

53 

19 

10 

1 5 

1 

3 

270 

7 

8 

i38 

9 

5 

273 

i3 

8 

4 

19  10 

1377 

1 1 

3 

1413 

1 

0 

398 

5 

2 

17 

18 

1 

421 

12 

4 

264 

5 

1 

640 

16 

4 

468 

19 

6 

475 

!9 

3 

1 106 

9 

3 

1280 

1 

2 

43 

7 

to 

10 

19 

0 

l5 

ia 

0 

241 

12 

7 

3i 

9 TO 

7i 

3 

7 

18 

l8 

O 

612 

2 10 

187 

13 

2 

1618 

1 1 

5 

815 

18 

5 

156 

12 

2 

34 

7 

9 

41S 

■ 3 

6 

198 

5 

4 

195 

1 1 

2 

33 

18 

7 

373 

14 

5 

101 

16 

5 

121 

17 

7 

537 

9 

5 

1 204 

13 

2 

81 

0 

5 

1 

6 

7 

393.738  19 

6 

241,203 

12 

0 

139,250 

5 

1 

Total  Coft. 


£ s.  d. 
52,241  t 10 
4°,437  19  <r 
32,424  18  2 

3°»7ri  ^ 

9843  4 c 

10,623  2 4 

24,362  o 3 

19,409  o 1 


25,592 
19.570 
1950 
21, 338 
8506 
10,1 1 2 
2885 
16,021 

1 7»875 
12,011 
5869 
252 
647 
613 
377 
342J 
820 


2 10 
15  n 
15  10 
14  5 

4 o 

7 5 
1 2 

9 11 

5 9 


12 
16 

7 

13 

5 


Profit. 


U 11 
14  8 


3 

401  16 


1889  5 1 

1617  16  7 
1209  5 9 

83  19  9 

120  6 10 

130 
69 
408 
278 
1 8 1 1 
685 
1 109 
2386 
1220 

54 
56 
273 
90 
799 
2434 
190 
616 
118 
229 

475 
742 
82 


J3  5 

1 1 
17  r 

13  6 

6 2 

17  5 

15  10 
10  5 

3 9 

6 10 

16  5 

2 5 

1 7 
16  o 

9 10 
19  11 

8 10 

18  9 

9 9 
10  10 

2 7 

7 o 


1 387>5°9  4 5 


16,968 

20 


8 

14 


13,904  2 


2425 

357i 

3014 

8755 

3162 

5 


9 

16 

8 


57,446  4 9 


4f 


Lofs. 

1 £ s. 

8 

r/. 

4243  n 

8 

2 

1478  2 

9 

0 . 

3629  2 

4 

7 

5613  18 

0 

1472  10 

7 

954  16 

3 

897  1 

3 

12,796  17 

11 

647  13 

0 

510  10 

7 

355  1 

2 

2014  5 

1 1 

820  3 

7 

401  16 

8 

813  10 

6 

974  6 

10 

1132  1 

11 

83  19 

9 

120  6 

10 

1 130  13 

5 

69  1 

1 

408  17 

1 

278  13 

6 

433  14 

1 1 

667  18 

6 

1109  15 

10 

1910  11 

2 

1220  3 

9 

54  6 

10 

56  16 

5 

257  12 

5 

90  1 

7 

799  16 

0 

2434  9 

10 

190  19 

1 1 . 

616  8 

10  ' 

1 18  18 

9 

229  9 

9 

475  10 

10 

620  5 

0 

82  7 

0 

51,216  9 
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Mines. 

Adventurers’ 

AmountofOres. 

Labour. 

Materials. 

Total  Coft. 

Profit. 

Lofs. 

£ 

X. 

d. 

£ 

X. 

d. 

£ 

x. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

X. 

d. 

£ 

X. 

d. 

Brought  over 

393>738 

l9 

6 

241,203 

12 

0 

I39'25° 

5 

1 

387, 5°9 

4 

5 

57>446 

4 

9 

51,216 

9 

8 

Wheal  Bounty 

122 

9 

10 

61 

1 1 

4 

184 

I 

2 

184 

1 

2 

Wheal  Rachel 

123 

6 

5 

20 

1 

9 

143 

8 

2 

H3 

8 

2 

Wheal  Royal 

66 

16 

1 

66 

16 

1 

Wheal  Clinton 

60 

2 

0 

38 

9 

8 

98 

1 1 

8 

98 

1 1 

8 

Tolcarne 

641 

6 

1 

1 248 

0 

9 

53  2 

1,2 

4 

1780 

1.3 

1 

”39 

7 

0 

Weft  Tolcarne 

J3 

4 

8 

98 

3 

2 

24 

13 

8 

122 

16 

10 

109 

12 

2 

Wheal  Union 

102 

14 

O 

20 

IO 

6 

123 

4 

6 

123 

4 

6 

Eaft  Wheal  Vogue 

71 

J5 

4 

17 

3 

0 

88 

18 

4 

88 

18 

4 

Wheal  Spinfter  - 

36 

2 

6 

4 

5 

4 

40 

7 

10 

40 

7 

10 

Trelkerby 

1 1 1 

8 

4 

14 

16 

3 

126 

4 

7 

126 

4 

7 

Cardrew 

3° 

2 

6 

212 

2 

O 

23 

H 

O 

235 

16 

0 

205 

l3 

6 

Wheal  Leeds 

39 

6 

4 

43° 

19 

9 

447 

1 1 

5 

878 

1 1 

2 

339 

4 

10 

Trenethick  Wood 

685 

6 

5 

685 

6 

5 

Wheal  Muttral 

639 

9 

8 

641 

17 

8 

18 

2 

1 1 

660 

O 

7 

20 

10 

1 1 

Treflcow 

7495 

14 

8 

5375 

l9 

8 

2576 

18 

10 

7952 

18 

6 

457 

3 

10 

Penberthy  Crofts 

281 

2 

9 

1912 

0 

6 

686 

8 

3 

2598 

8 

9 

23 1 7 

6 

0 

Wheal  Kayle 

135 

17 

3 

*35 

3 

135 

17 

3 

Eaft  Wheal  Park 

345 

5 

6 

160 

6 

O 

505 

1 1 

6 

5°5 

1 1 

6 

Wheal  Ruth 

136 

9 

5 

136 

9 

5 

136 

9 

5 

Wheal  Carpenter 

53 

1 

1 1 

53 

1 

1 1 

Wheal  Chance 

226 

H 

O 

226 

H 

0 

Weft  Wheal  Jewel 

1351 

r7 

5 

1243 

6 

2 

2356 

5 

1 1 

3599 

12 

1 

2047 

H 

8 

Wheal  Bog,  ore! 

and  materials  >- 

1057 

12 

2 

295 

7 

761 

18 

7 

fold  J 

OO 

00 

0 

15 

9 

253,611 

12 

3 

146,253 

16 

3 

408,248 

7 

10 

58,208 

3 

4 

60,967 

15 

5 

About  this  period  a part  of  the  county  of  Devon  began 
to  attract  notice  as  a mining  diftriCl,  although  it  might 
rather  feem  to  belong  to  Cornwall,  if  a divifion  had  been 
made  between  the  counties  by  a line  that  an  obferver  of 
the  geology  would  have  chalked  out,  rather  than  by  the 
arbitrary  limit  of  a river.  The  mines  of  Devon  may,  there- 
fore, fairly  be  ranked  as  a branch  of  the  great  mineral 
country  adjoining,  as  their  features  are  nearly  alike,  the  pro- 
ducts very  fimilar,  and  the  fyftem  of  working  derived  from 
Cornwall.  A fpace  of  no  inconfiderable  extent  indeed  is  to 
be  found  lying  between  the  weftern  and  mod  confiderable 
mines  in  Cornwall,  and  thofe  on  its  eaftcrn  limits,  which  in- 
tervening tra£t  is  comparatively  unproductive  in  mineral 
treafures. 

The  tin  mines  of  Devon  have  been  before  alluded  to,  and 
we  have  feen  that  they  had  gradually  declined  into  infigni- 
ficance.  Copper  had  now  been  found,  and  purfued  with 
fome  fuccefs,  and  though  the  quantity  was  not  very  great 
at  this  period,  itfoon  led  to  greater  exertion,  which  in  turn 
was  repaid  by  the  difcovery  of  new  mines  and  an  enlarged 
return  of  valuable  produce. 

It  is  probable  that  before  1800  the  mines  of  Devon, 
which  are  moftly  iituate  within  a few  miles  of  the  town  of 
Taviftock,  did  not  yield  more  in  any  one  year  than  about 
ioo  tons  of  fine  copper,  and  even  this  was  a very  recent 
difcovery  ; we  (hall  now  fee  that  they  went  on,  together 
with  thofe  of  Cornwall,  augmenting  in  importance. 


From  179810  1804,  the  produce  of  the  Cornifh  mines 
appears  to  have  continued  pretty  fteadily  at  about  5500  tons 
of  fine  copper  a-year  ; while  the  Devon  mines  in  the  fame 
period  increafed  their  returns  very  rapidly,  which  had  reach- 
ed, about  this  time,  to  about  300  tons  of  fine  copper 
a-year. 

The  price  of  the  metal  we  mentioned  to  have  been,  in 
1799,  about  124 1.  a ton,  and  until  1804  a gradual  in- 
creafe  was  experienced,  although  the  fupply  was  at  lead 
fomewhat  larger.  In  the  following  year,  however,  owing 
to  the  flourifhing  date  of  the  export  trade,  the  value  of 
copper  rofe  very  rapidly,  and  reached  the  unprecedented 
price  of  180/.  a ton  to  the  miner.  The  confequences  of 
this  were  foon  felt,  and,  by  the  exertion  produced  by  this 
ftimulus,  the  returns  of  the  Cornifh  and  Devon  mines 
reached  to  more  than  7000  tons  of  fine  copper,  fetching, 
at  the  firft  hand,  the  fum  of  1,260, cop/. 

From  this  time  to  the  prefent,  the  value  of  copper  has  ex- 
perienced violent  and  rapid  fluctuations,  being,  at  one  time, 
at  half  the  price  of  the  year  1805  ; and  as  this  has  proved 
a caufe  of  great  embarraflment  ar.d  lofs  to  the  adventurers 
in  the  mines,  fo  it  has  tended  to  reduce  again  the  quantity 
of  copper  railed. 

The  year  or  two  following  1803  were,  as  might  be  ex- 
peCted,  even  more  productive  than  that  in  which  the  price 
attained  its  higheft  pitch,  for  the  exertions  it  caufed  ope- 
rated long  after  the  price  began  to  decline. 


The 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  a Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Copper  Ores  and  Fine  Copper  produced  by  the  Mines  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  during  the  laft  four  Years,  taken  up  to  the  End  of  June  in  each  Year,  and  the  Value  calculated 
according  to  the  Average  Standard,  or  Miner’s  Price  of  the  Metal. 


Copper  Ores. 

Fine  Copper. 

Average  Standard 
per  Ton. 

Annual  Amount  after 
deduding  Charges  of 
Smelting. 

Tons. 

ewt. 

qrs. 

Tons. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

£ s.  <1. 

£ 

S. 

cl. 

1808 

Cornwall 

73>434 

2 

1 

71 18 

5 

1 

17 

Devon  - 

3725 

O 

O 

3 6 9 

10 

0 

O 

77.159 

2 

1 

7487 

*5 

1 

*7 

0 

0 

O 

HH 

781,348 

16 

7 

1809 

Cornwall 

72,038 

12 

2 

6972 

17 

0 

24 

Devon  - 

3210 

0 

O 

365 

1 

3 

0 

* 

75.248 

12 

2 

7337 

18 

3 

24 

122  O O 

S75.784 

2 

3 

1810 

Cornwall  - 

76.525 

H 

3 

6651 

18 

2 

5 

Devon  - - 

37G  ‘ 

0 

0 

* 354 

J5 

0 

O 

80,238 

H 

n 

3 

7006 

13 

2 

5 

141  O 0 

969.376 

0 

181 1 

Cornwall  - 

70,039 

0 

1 1 

5948 

7 

0 

22 

Devon  - - 

354° 

0 

0 1 

323 

13 

0 

O 

73’579 

0 

1 1 

6272 

0 

O 

22 

125  O O 

767.379 

4 

0 

We  have  now  brought  the  hiftory  of  the  copper  mines 
up  to  the  prefent  period,  and  we  have  found  what  has 
been  done  in  one  diftrift  in  the  fpace  of  about  ico  years 
after  the  difcovery  of  the  metal.  We  may  obferve,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  annual  produce 
of  the  mines  confided  of  about  6500  tons  of  ore,  and  700 
tons  of  fine  copper,  yielding  to  the  miners,  who,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  fubjeCt,  did  not  then  receive  from  the  fmelt- 
ers  a price  for  their  ores  adequate  to  the  value  of  the 
metal  they  contained,  no  more  than  47, coo/,  a-year.  And 
we  have  found  this  produce  increafed,  at  the  early  part  of 
the  prefent  century,  to  the  annual  quantity  of  near  80,000 
tons  of  ore,  yielding  more  than  7000  tons  of  fine  copper, 
worth  to  the  miners  an  annual  fum  little  ftiort  of  1,000,000/. 

The  copper  mines  now  working  in  Cornwall  and  Devon 
may  be  known  from  the  following  lift,  which  contains  fuch 
only  as  are  more  or  lefs  productive,  and  does  not  include 
luch  as  make  no  returns,  but  may,  notwithftanding,  be  pro- 
fecuting  with  a view  to  future  difcovery,  many  of  which 
kind  were  ftated  in  the  former  account  of  the  mines  work- 
irig  in  Cornwall  in  1798. 

By  referring  to  that  ftatement,  we  fhall  find  the  productive 
mines  to  be  forty  in  number,  and  the  unproductive  to  amount 
to  thirty-fix. 

The  following  lift  will  be  found  to  contain  fixty-one 
productive  mines,  with  the  quantity  of  ores  eftimated  from 
the  account  of  Tales  at  the  ticketings,  where  the  computed 
weight  of  each  parcel  of  ore  is  ftated,  and  the  exaCt  quan- 
tity determined  after  the  fale  has  taken  place. 

Itispoflible  that  fome  few  mines  may  exift  which  do  not 
appear  in  this  lift,  and  which  fell  their  ores  by  private  con- 
trad,  but  they  are  not  important. 

We  fubjoin  to  the  lift  the  Devon  mines,  with  their  quan- 
tities of  ore,  taking  account,  as  in  Cornwall,  of  fuch  only  as 
are  productive  ; and  the  whole  is  made  up  to  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1 81 1. 
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A lift  of  Copper  Mines,  with  the  Quantities  of  Ore  offered  for 
Sale  at  the  Ticketings  from  each,  in  the  Year  1811. 

In  the  county  of  Cornwall  there  are  61  mines. 


Names  of  the  Mines. 

Wheal  Alfred  - 

Dolcoath 

Wheal  Unity 

Wheal  Abraham 

Poldice 

Wheal  Damfel 

Gunnis  Lake 

Weft  Wheal  Fortune 

Wheal  Towan 

Wheal  Fanny 

Crennis. 

Oatfield 
Treikirby 
Wheal  Gorland 
Cook’s  Kitchen 
Crenver 
Tin  Croft 
North  Downs 
Wheal  Friendftiip 
Wheal  Jew’el 
Wheal  Virgin 
Saint  George 
United  Mines 
Weft  Wheal  Virgin 
Wheal  Fortune 
Wheal  Quick 
Camborne  Vean 
Wheal  Chance 
Wheal  Spinfter  - 


Tons  of  Ore. 


8946 

5544 

5545 
3950 
36>9 
3357 
2600 

2594 

2158 

1802 

1696 

1630 

1578 

1485 

J342 

1287 

1138 

”53 

1038 

968 


942 

93.8 

934 


921 

916 

679 

655 

597 

584 


Carried  over  63,636 
4 I 


Wheal 
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Brought  over 

63,636 

Wheal  Neptune 

- 

539 

Wheal  Gons 

> 

443 

Godolphin 

- 

411 

Creegbraws 

- 

3j6 

T refavean 

• 

3" 

Nangiles 

- 

266 

Botallack 

- 

244 

Penberthy  Crofts 

- 

212 

Wheal  Clinton 

. 

209 

Chacewater 

- 

204 

Wheal  Baffett 

- 

204 

Wheal  Dolphin 

. 

183 

Wheal  Druid 

- 

17  7 

United  Hills 

177 

Benner  Downs 

. 

175 

Wheal  Maid 

- 

U1 

Wheal  Strawberry 

- 

148 

Union 

- 

146 

Wheal  Mufic 

. 

*45 

Wheal  Sparnon 

- 

97 

Wheal  Maudlin 

- 

95 

Wheal  Margaret  - 

- 

90 

Wheal  Luffiington 

- 

81 

Unanimity 

- 

49 

Wheal  Squire 

- 

45 

Reliftian 

- 

41 

Wheal  Spearn 

. 

20 

Wffieal  Mary 

- 

20 

Trenowith 

- 

18 

Wheal  Freedom 

• 

16 

Rofkear 

10 

Rofewarne 

county  of  Devon  feven  Mines. 

7 

Wheal  Friendffiip 

- 

1102 

Wheal  Crebor  (Tavi/loci  Canal) 

1308 

Wheal  Crowndale 

- 

863 

Eaft  Crowndale 

- 

9 1 3 

Ding  Dong 

- 

250 

Wheal  Hope 

- 

6 

Wheal  Huck  worthy  - 

T 

10 

4,452 

Tons  73,338 

Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  copper  mines  have  of  late 
been  declining  in  their  produce,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
general  ftate  of  trade  rendering  the  price  of  the  metal  un- 
equal to  the  charge  of  producing  it. 

The  prefent  value  of  copper,  as  was  obferved  in  a former 
part  of  this  article,  is  as  low  as  it  was  too  years  ago,  and  we 
may  account  for  the  poffibility  of  this  happening  without 
abiolute  ruin  to  the  mines,  by  the  facilities  which  the 
great  improvements  in  all  the  various  operations  of  mining 
have  given  for  leffening  manual  labour  and  confequent 
expence. 

This  very  improvement  has,  however,  contributed  to  a 
more  rapid  exhauftion  of  the  ores,  and  though  difcovery  has 
hitherto  in  this  diftrift  kept  pace  with  the  gradual  wafte, 
yet  it  is  impoffible  not  to  forefee  that  as  the  country  is  even 
now  very  fully  explored,  a time  mull  arrive  when  the  quantity 
of  metal  produced  will  grow  lefs,  and  the  price  in  confe- 
qtience  mult  advance. 

This  period  we  conceive  is  not  fo  diftant  as  fome  may 
imagine,  but  it  is  a fubjeift  not  eahly  reduced  to  any  very 
probahle  calculation. 


The  hiftory  of  the  mining  of  a particular  diftrifk  would 
naturally  lead  to  an  intereiling  enquiry  on  this  fubjed,  and 
to  the  difcuffion  on  the  probability  of  a future  and  continu- 
ing fupply  of  the  metals  which  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
have  hitherto  yielded  fo  abundantly.  As  this  queftion  re- 
gards one  country,  it  may  be  aflumed  that  the  fupply  mult 
have  its  limits ; as  it  regards  the  whole  world,  it  becomes 
difficult  even  to  conceive  what  extent  or  number  of  depolit* 
of  metal  may  exift. 

That  certain  diftri&s  may  become  exhaufted  is  more  than 
probable,  but  others  now  unexplored  by  the  hand  of  man 
may  be  found.  New  powers,  as  far  furpaffing  thofe  of  the 
ileam  engine  as  they  did  all  former  ones,  may  give 'the  means 
of  penetrating  the  earth  to  depths  now  unattainable,  and 
veins  may  hereafter  be  followed  to  fituations  which  are  for- 
bidden at  prefent  by  the  value  of  their  produce  or  the  want 
of  fufficient  exertion. 

The  {lores  which  the  earth  yields  from  its  bowels  are  un- 
like thofe  which  its  furface  produces  ; the  former  are  limited 
and  are  not  renewed,  the  latter  are  conftantly  produced  by 
the  encouraging  hand  of  induftry.  The  one  are  gradually  ex- 
haulting,  and  feem  to  demand  frugality  in  their  expenditure, 
the  other  grow  and  increafe  in  proportion  to  our  care  and 
exertion. 

The  refult  of  a gradual  exhauftion  of  mines  now  exifting 
feems  likely  to  be  this  j at  firlt  the  price  of  metals  will  in- 
creafe  in  proportion  to  their  fcarcity,  this  advance  in  value 
will  lead  to  a greater  produce  by  new  efforts  even  in  the  dif- 
tri&s  which  are  exhaufting,  and  after  thefe  begin  again  to 
fail,  which  they  will  do  more  rapidly  from  the  increafed  ex- 
hauftion, new  diftritls  will  be  fought  after,  and  perhaps 
uncultivated  couutries  even  become  peopled  by  the  want  of 
what  is  now  become  fo  neceffary  to  human  life. 

The  variation  in  thefe  affairs  may  at  fome  time  make  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  ftate  of  civilization,  a poiition  which- 
vvill  not  be  denied  by  thofe  who  duly  confider  the  effects  that 
the  ltores  of  coal  and  metal  have  had  on  the  profperity  of 
Britain. 

Mining  Procejfes,  according  to  the  praftice  of  the  mi- 
neral diftridfts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

The  means  purfued  for  the  difcovery  of  veins  containing 
metal,  and  the  appearances  which  ferve  as  indications  of  the 
probable  quantity  which  may  be  found  in  them,  are  treated 
of  in  a former  article.  See  Lode. 

The  works  which  follow  the  difcovery  are  at  firft  but 
Ample  and  limited,  but  they  increafe  afterwards  in  propor- 
tion as  the  profpe&s  of  future  fuccefs  become  more  certain  ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  difcontinued  when  the  trial 
offers  but  little  encouragement  to  proceed  with  the  ad- 
venture. 

By  a reference  to  the  article  above  quoted,  it  will  be  un- 
deritood  how  the  depofits  of  metal  are  ufually  fituated  in 
the  veins ; and  as  the  miner’s  objedt  in  his  firft  operations 
is  to  get  at  fome  fhoot  or  bunch  of  ore  as  quickly  as  poffi- 
ble,  and  to  open  as  much  of  the  lode  as  he  conveniently  can, 
the  molt  promifing  part  on  the  furface  is  chofen  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a Jhaft , which  is  either  funk  upon  the  vein  fo 
as  to  follow  its  dip  or  underlay,  or  otherwife  is  carried  down 
perpendicularly  from  fome  fpot  on  the  fide  to  which  it  dips, 
fo  as  to  interfeft  it  at  a given  depth,  and  then  is  ufually  called 
an  underlayer. 

As  water  is  commonly  foon  met  with  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  impede  the  workmen,  means  for  removing  it  mull  be  pro- 
vided, and  it  fpeedily  becomes  neceffary  to  take  fteps  for 
this  purpofe.  Where  the  elevation  of  the  ground  will  admit 
of  an  adit  or  water-level  being  made,  this  is  ufually  firft  had 
recourfe  to,  particularly  when  it  may  be  obtained  by  driving 
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a moderate  diftance,  or  when  it  can  be  purfued  on  the  courfe 
of  the  lode,  and  fo  ferve  the  double  purpofe  of  a drain  and 
a level  tor  trying  the  appearances  of  the  vein. 

When  the  draft  becomes  deeper  than  she  adit,  or  indeed 
when  the  latter  cannot  well  be  had,  machinery  to  draw  out 
the  water  is  ere&ed  and  employed,  fuch  as  fteam-engines,  or 
overthot  water-wheels  where  dreams  to  drive  them  can  be 
obtained  : in  both  cafes  thefe  engines  2re  employed  to  work 
pumps  to  raife  the  water. 

As  foon  as  a Ihaft  is  funk  diffidently  deep,  and  it  becomes 
defirable  to  purfue  the  lode  horizontally,  it  is  Hopped  for  a 
time,  and  a level  is  commenced  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  this 
is  ufually  continued  in  two  oppofite  diredtions  upon  the 
courfe  of  the  vein.  The  ends  of  this  level  being  driven  out 
of  the  way  of  the  (haft,  finking  may  again  be  undertaken, 
and  continued  until  it  is  deemed  proper  to  drive  another 
level ; and  thus  a lucceffion  of  thefe  galleries  or  drifts  are 
opened  under  each  other,  and  the  vein  is  divided  into  parallel 
portions,  which  are  left  to  be  worked  for  the  ore  contained 
therein,  and  which  portions  are  called  bach. 

New  openings  to  the  furface  from  thefe  levels  are  after- 
wards made  by  finking  more  (hafts  at  proper  diftances,  and 
communications  from  one  level  to  another  are  formed  by 
finking  a kind  of  fmall  underground  (haft,  called  a winze, 
probably  becaufe  the  only  machine  employed  in  their  execu- 
tion for  hauling  the  (luff  is  the  common  windlafs,  which,  in 
Cornwall,  has  generally  the  fame  abbreviated  or  corrupt 
appellation. 

When  a mine  is  put  into  this  (late,  and  any  quantity  of  ore 
difeovered,  proper  engines  provided  with  fufficient  power 
to  admit  the  conftant  deepening  of  the  mine  by  keeping  the 
bottom  of  the  engine  (haft,  called  the fump,  dry,  fo  as  to  be 
regularly  finking  : when  the  ventilation  is  completed  by  pro- 
per means  for  that  purpofe,  and  machines  conftru&ed  for 
hauling  up  the  ores  and  wade  to  the  furface  called  whims , 
a mine,  in  the  technical  language  of  Cornwall,  is  faid  to  be 
in  due  courfe  of  working. 

The  agents  who  attend  daily  to  the  works  are  called  cap- 
tains ; they  contradl  with  the  different  claffes  of  miners,  and 
diredt  the  operations,  under  the  orders  either  of  the  principal 
adventurers,  or  a manager  appointed  by  them. 

The  (hafts  and  levels  are  kept  regularly  finking  and  driv- 
ing to  lead  to  further  dtfeovery,  or  to  open  more  of  the  lode 
for  working,  and  the  parts  of  the  vein  or  lode  left  between 
the  paffages  thus  made  are  worked  away,  where  the  ore  will 
pay  the  expence  of  fo  doing,  by  men,  who  contrail  for  this 
work  within  certain  limits,  being  paid  a proportion  of  the  va- 
lue when  merchantable,  which  is  called  a tribute,  and  which 
varies  with  the  degrees  of  facility  with  which  the  ore  can  be 
procured,  either  from  the  different  dates  of  richnefs  of  the 
lode,  or  the  hardnefs  or  foftnefs  of  the  rock  which  muff  be 
broken  to  obtain  it. 

The  ore  is  ufually  conveyed  in  wheelbarrows  through  the 
levels  under  ground  by  boys  to  the  neareft  (haft,  and  there 
raifed  in  buckets  or  kibbles  to  the  furface.  Thefe  kibbles 
are  wound  up  by  the  whims,  which  are  turned  either  by 
horfes,  fteam,  or  water. 

In  preparing  the  ores  forfmelting,  a variety  of  proceffes 
is  employed,  which  require  the  labour  of  many  hands  ; 
thefe  are  carried  on  upon  the  furface,  and  chiefly  by  women 
and  children.  The  objeft  being  to  feparate  from  the  ore 
both  the  ftony  and  fparry  wafte,  and  the  mundtc  or  other 
ufelefs  metallic  mixtures  with  which  it  is  combined,  confi- 
derabie  (kill  is  required,  from  the  different  fpecific  gravities 
of  the  various  fubffances,  which  render  it  impoflible  by  mere 
waffling  to  feparate  the  ores  entirely  from  the  different  mix- 
tures which  accompany  it. 


To  drefs  ore  properly,  it  is  effential  that  the  whole  (hould 
firft  be  brought  into  fuch  a (late  of  divifion,  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  may  be  feparated  by  waffling  or  fifting : and, 
therefore,  the  richer  the  date  in  which  the  whole  is  raifed  frera 
under  ground,  the  lefs  the  labour  required  in  breaking  or 
(lamping.  The  better  parts  of  the  ore  are  broken  to  a 
proper  fize  for  fmelting,  either  by  flat  hammers,  or,  as  is  now 
ufual  in  the  mines  in  Devon,  by  iron  cylinders  driven  by- 
water.  For  the  coarfer  parts  much  more  labour  is  required 
in  (tamping,  fifting,  and  waffling,  the  particular  detail  of 
which  will  be  found  under  the  article  Ore. 

The  ftamping-mills,  and  other  apparatus  for  drefiing  the 
ores,  are  ufually  fixed  as  near  the  mouths  of  the  fhafts  on  the 
furface  as  pofiible,  confidently  with  the  power  of  leading 
dreams  of  water  to  them.  And  plots,  or  Jloors,  are  prepared 
rear  them  for  receiving  the  merchantable  ores  until  they  are 
fold  to  the  fmelting  companies. 

The  management  of  thefe  proceffes  is  ufually  confided  to 
a drejjer  or  grafs  captain,  who  regulates  the  whole,  the  ex- 
pence being  borne  by  the  men  who  raife  the  ore  on  tribute, 
who  take  their  proportion  of  the  value  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  fales,  and,  therefore,  pay  every  previous 
charge. 

The  erections  on  the  furface  of  a mine  comprize,  befides 
fteam  or  water-engines,  whims,  ftamping-mills,  and  (beds  on 
the  drefiing  floors,  a fuitable  counting-houfe  for  the  cap- 
tains and  clerks,  where  the  people  are  paid  monthly,  and  the 
bargains  or  ccntrafts  made  by  a kind  of  public  au&ion.  A 
forge,  or  blackfmith’s  (hop,  accommodated  to  the  extent 
of  the  mine,  where  men  are  generally  at  work  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  to  (harpen  tools  as  well  as  to  make  or 
repair  the  iron-work  of  the  different  engines.  A carpen- 
ter’s (hop,  or  timber-houfe,  for  work  of  that  defeription,  which 
is  always  going  on  to  a confiderable  extent. 

From  the  account  given  in  the  Hi/lory  of  Mining,  and 
the  (latement  of  the  difburlements  and  returns  there  exhibited 
of  all  the  concerns  of  that  defeription  in  Cornwall  and  De- 
von, it  may  be  feen  how  extenfive  fome  of  them  are  in  that 
refpeft.  It  may  further  be  here  obfsrved  that  great  depth 
has  been  attained  in  many  of  the  older  ones  ; in  Dolcoath, 
which  we  believe  is  rather  the  deeped,  the  lowed  part  is 
fome  what  more  than  220  fathoms  from  the  furface.  Some 
individual  mines  in  Cornwall  employ  near  1000  perfons,  and 
have  feveral  fteam-engines  working  for  the  different  purpofes 
of  pumping  the  water  and  raifing  the  ore.  In  the  county 
of  Devon,  dreams  of  water  being  at  hand,  large  over-lhot 
wheels  are  employed  for  working  the  pumps,  and  feveral  have 
been  erefted  of  late  years  equal  in  power  to  the  larger  fteam- 
engines.  Within  a very  late  period,  the  fame  economical 
means  have  been  applied  in  a very  ingenious  manner  to  the 
winding  up  the  ores  from  under  ground,  which,  from  the 
crookednefs  of  the  (hafts  of  copper  mines,  was  a work  of 
more  difficulty  than  might  at  firft  appear. 

We  propol'e  to  give  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceffes of  breaking,  raifing,  and  drefiing  the  Ores,  under  the 
article  bearing  that  title ; and  (hall  deferibe  the  operations 
of  finking  (hafts  and  driving  the  levels  from  them  under  the 
head  of  Shaft.  The  pump-work  of  mines,  and  the  means 
for  ventilating  drifts,  will  be  treated  of  in  their  proper 
places. 

MINION,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of 
Mozambique,  near  the  W.  coall  of  Madagafcar.  S.  lat.  12° 
40'.  E.  long.  490  32'. 

Minion,  a fort  of  cannon,  or  piece  of  ordnance,  of  which 
there  were  formerly  two  kinds ; large  and  ordinary,  anfwer- 
mg  to  our  fix-pounders.  See  Cannon. 

Minion  is  alfo  the  name  of  a type  ufed  by  printers. 
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MINISH,  or  Mynish,  in  Geography , one  of  the  many 
iflands  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland. 
It  belongs  to  the  barony  of  Ballinahinch. 

MINISINK,  a town  or  rather  village  of  America,  in 
New  Jerfey,  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  ftate,  and  on  the 
W.  fide  of  Delaware  river;  57  miles  N.W.  of  Brunfwick. 
— Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Orange  county,  New  York;  con- 
taining 3594  inhabitants. 

MINISTER,  one  that  lerves  or  condufts  the  public 
worfhip  of  God. 

In  the  reformed  church,  priefts,  or  thofe  ordained  to 
preach  and  do  the  other  fun&ions  of  the  priefthood,  are 
called  abfolutely  and  Amply  minifters. 

In  which  fenfe,  bilhops,  &c.  are  faid  to  be  minifters  of 
God,  minifters  of  the  Word,  of  the  Gofpel,  &c.  In  fome 
churches  they  are  alfo  called  pajlors. 

Ministers  of  the  Altar  are  properly  thofe  who  attend 
and  aflift  the  prieft  at  the  adminiftration  of  the  eucharift. 
See  Deacon  and  Subdeacon. 

Officers  of  ftate,  & c.  are  called  the  king’s  minifters  ; as 
admimftering  the  affairs  of  juftice,  policy,  &c.  for  him. 

Minister  of  State,  is  he  with  whom  a prince  entrufts 
the  adminiftration  of  his  government ; or  to  whom  he  com- 
mits the  care  and  dire&ion  of  the  principal  affairs  thereof. 

Boethius  is  propol'ed  as  a model  for  minifters  of  ftate. 

The  grand  vizier  is  the  prime  minifter  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

Ministers,  Foreign,  or  the  minifters  of  foreign  princes, 
are  their  ambaffadors,  envoys,  agents,  or  reftdents  in  the 
courts  of  other  princes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  foreign  minifters.  Minifters  of 
the  firft  rank,  who  are  alfo  called  ambaffadors , and  envoys 
extraordinary . 

And  minifters  of  the  fecond  rank,  who  are  the  ordinary 
refidents. 

Thofe  of  the  firft  rank  have  a reprefentative  charadter, 
which  the  others  have  not ; though  tliefe  laft  are  fometimes 
inverted  with  fuller  powers  than  the  former. 

Minister  is  alio  the  title  which  certain  religious  orders 
give  to  their  fuperior. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  minifter  of  the  Mathurins,  or 
Trinitarians. 

Minister,  among  the  Jefuits,  is  the  fecond  fuperior  for 
each  houfe  ; thus  called,  as  being  an  affiftant  to  the  fuperior, 
or  reftor. 

The  general  of  the  Cordeliers  order  is  alfo  called  the 
viinfler-general.  See  Jesuits. 

MIN  1STRY,  or  Ministery,  a profeffion,  office,  or  em- 
ployment, which  a perfon  difcharges  for  the  fervice  of  God, 
the  public,  or  fome  particular  perfon. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a biffiop  muft  account  to  God  for 
his  miniftry,  & c. 

Ministry  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  government  of  a ftate,  by 
fome  great  minifter,  under  the  fovereign  authority. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  the  miniftry  of  the  cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  &c. 

Ministry  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  as  a collective  word, 
fignifying  the  minifters  or  officers  of  ftate. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  miniftry  oppofed  a thing  ; meaning  the 
minifters  oppofed  it. 

MINITOBA,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Canada,  100  miles 
long,  and  from  10  to  15  wide.  N.  lat  50540'.  W.  long. 
ioo°  2o'« 

MINIUM,  in  the  Natural  Hifiory  of  the  Ancients,  a name 
given  to  what  we  now  call  cinnabar,  or  native  mineral  of  a 
ffiining  red  colour,  out  of  which  quickfilver  was  extracted. 
See  Mercury. 


As  the  prepared  cinnabar  is  much  preferable  to  the  native 
as  a pigment,  it  has  long  been  a confiderable  article  of  che- 
mical manufacture;  and  the  Dutch  having  had  the  reputation 
of  making  the  belt,  we  (hall  fubjoin  their  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, given  by  M.  Tuckert  (Ann.  de  Chem.  iv.  p.  25.) 
cited  in  Aikin’s  Dictionary.  This  manufadture  confifts  of 
two  diitinCt  operations,  the  one  being  the  preparation  of  the 
aethiops,  the  other  the  converfion  of  the  aethiops  into  cinna- 
bar. To  make  the  tethiops,  a boiler  of  iron  polifhed  on  the 
infide,  and  about  2\  feet  in  diameter,  and  1 in  depth,  is 
charged  with  io8olbs.  of  mercury,  and  iyolbs.  of  fulpliur 
(or  percent.  87.8  mercury,  and  12.2  fulphur);  a moderate 
heat  is  then  applied  gradually  increafing,  and  accompanied 
by  fuitable  flirring  of  the  ingredients  till  the  whole  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  combined.  The  black  fulphuret 
of  mercury  thus  formed,  is  then  removed  from  the  boiler 
and  pulverized.  In  order  to  convert  this  into  cinnabar,  three 
large  earthen  fubliming  pots  are  placed  in  a furnace,  and 
gradually  brought  to  a red  heat  by  means  of  turf : at  this 
time  the  cover  of  each  (which  confifts  of  a fimple  fquare 
plate  of  iron)  is  removed,  and  the  contents  of  an  earthen 
veffel,  holding  about  a pint  and  a half  of  aethiops,  are  poured 
into  each  pot.  In  a few  feconds  a column  of  flame  rifes  out 
of  the  pots,  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and,  as  foon 
as  it  begins  to  leffen,  the  further  efcape  of  the  contents  is 
prevented  by  putting  on  the  iron  cover.  In  a fliort  time 
after  a fecond  charge  is  poured  in,  to  which  fucceeds  a 
third,  and  fo  on,  till  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  hours  the 
whole  of  the  aethiops  has  been  equally  divided  between  the 
three  pots,  making  qiolbs.  for  each.  The  fire  is  now  kept 
up  as  fteadily  as  poffible  for  thirty-fix  hours  longer,  in  order 
to  accomplilh  the  fublimation,  care  being  taken  to  ftir  up 
the  materials  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffeis  at  lead  once  every 
half  hour,  by  an  iron  rod  made  for  the  purpofe  and  intro- 
duced at  the  top.  At  the  fame  time  the  workman  afcertains 
how  the  procefs  is  going  on  by  the  flame  which  appears  when 
the  cover  is  removed  ; if  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  the  heat  is  too  great,  as  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
too  feeble  if  the  flame  only  lightly  quivers  about  the  mouth 
of  the  pot;  the  proper  temperature  is  marked  by  the  flame 
rifing  vigoroufly,  yet  not  exceeding  three  or  four  inches  in 
height.  When  the  laft  thirty -fix  hours  are  expired,  the 
furnace  is  extinguifhed,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool : the 
fubliming  pots  are  then  taken  out,  the  iron  hoops  with 
which  they  are  bound  are  knocked  off,  and  the  pots  them- 
felves  are  broken  ; the  cinnabar  is  found  fublimed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  veffel  to  the  amount  of  qoolbs.  being 
iolbs.  lefs  than  the  aethiops  that  was  put  in  : or,  in  other 
words,  the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by  the  converfion  of 
aethiops  into  cinnabar,  amounts  to  2^  per  cent. 

Minium,  or  red  lead,  is  a calx  of  lead  of  a vivid  yellowi/h- 
red  colour,  which  colour  it  acquires  by  a flow  calcination 
and  reverberation. 

The  method  in  which  minium  is  made  in  large  quantities 
with  us,  is  concifely  defcribed  in  our  article  Lead. 

The  procefs  by  which  minium  is  prepared  is  defcribed  in 
the  following  manner  by  M.  Jars.  The  furnace  is  of  the 
reverberatory  kind,  with  two  fire-places  at  the  ends ; each 
fire-place  being  feparated  from  the  area,  or  body  of  the  fur- 
nace, by  a wall  twelve  inches  high.  The  fire-places  are  fif- 
teen inches  broad,  and  their  length  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  furnace,  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet. 
The  length  of  the  area  from  one  place  to  the  other  is  nine 
or  ten  feet.  The  quantity  of  lead  ufed  in  one  operation  is 
about  1500  pounds,  of  which  nine  parts  are  lead  obtained 
from  furnaces  where  the  ore  is  fmelted,  and  one  part  is  lead 
extracted  from  the  fcoria  which  is  formed  in  fmelting  the  ore. 
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This  latter  kind  is  faid  to  be  neceffary,  as  the  former  could 
not  alone  be  reduced  into  powder.  All  the  lead  is  at  once 
put  into  the  area,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level.  The  calx, 
as  fall  as  it  is  formed,  is  drawn  to  one  lide  by  means  of  a 
rake  fufpended  by  a chain  before  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
In  four  or  five  hours  the  whole  quantity  of  the  lead  is  cal- 
cined ; or,  if  any  pieces  remain  uncalcined,  they  are  fepa- 
rated  and  kept  for  the  next  operation.  The  heat  employed 
is  that  of  a cherry-red,  and  the  fire-places  and  mouth  are 
kept  open,  that  the  air  may  accelerate  the  calcination.  The 
powder  or  calx  is  to  be  frequently  ftirred  to  prevent  its  con- 
creting, and  when  this  operation  has  been  continued  about 
twenty-four  hours,  the  matter  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace, 
and  laid  on  a fiat  pavement.  Then  cold  water  is  thrown  on 
it,  to  give  it  weight,  as  the  workmen  fay;  but  rather  (as 
M.  Jars  thinks)  to  make  it' friable.  It  is  then  to  be  ground 
in  a mill,  and  the  finer  part  is  feparated  by  waffling,  wh  le1- 
the  coarfer  part,  referved  for  fome  following  operation,  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  in  order  to  retain 
the  melted  lead.  The  fine  powder,  which  is  now  of  a yel- 
low colour,  is  again  put  into  the  fame  or  a fimilar  furnace, 
and  expofed  to  a very  moderate  fire,  from  thirty-fix  to  forty- 
eight  hours : during  which  time  it  is  ftirred  frequently  to 
prevent  its  concreting ; and  the  powder  gradually  acquires 
its  proper  red  colour.  The  minium  is  then  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  furnace,  cooled,  and  fifted  through  an  iron  fieve 
placed  in  a calk.  Mem.  de  l’Academie  Royale  a Paris,  1770. 
In  Holywell,  Flintffiire,  minium  is  made  from  litharge, 
which  faves  the  previous  calcination. 

A portion  of  the  lead  during  the  operation  is  loft  by  vo- 
latilization ; part  of  it  being  difiipated  in  the  air  and  part 
fettling  in  the  chimnies,  and  on  the  roofs  of  the  furnace,  in 
form  of  a yellowilh-white  foot,  with  cryftallized  lumps  in- 
termixed : this  is  collefted  from  time  to  time,  and  either  re- 
duced into  lead,  or  mixed  with  the  lead  in  the  fubfequent 
calcination.  The  quantity  of  fublimate  thus  colledted  can- 
not be  accurately  afeertained.  Dr.  (biffiop)  Watfon,  in  his 
“ Effays,”  eftimates  it  at  abouf^dth  of  the  minium  pro- 
duced. From  the  circum fiances  above  recited  it  is  not  poffi- 
ble  to  determine  the  full  increafe  of  weight  which  lead  ffiould 
acquire  by  its  converfion  into  minium.  On  an  average  the 
a&ual  increafe  is  about  -^th ; 20  cwt.  of  lead  producing 
22  cwt.  of  minium. 

Minium,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  Arts,  &c.  For 
medical  purpofes  it  is  ufed  externally  ; it  obtunds  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humours,  allays  inflammations,  and  is  excellent 
in  the  cleanfing  and  healing  of  old  nice:  : :it  is  ufed  on  thefe 
occafions  in  many  of  the  plaiters  and  ointments  of  the  fiiops; 
it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  officinal  compofition,  called  emplaf- 
Irum  de  minio,  ufed  as  a deficcative  and  cicatrizer ; though 
more  rarely  than  that  made  in  the  fame  manner  with  litharge, 
becaufe  it  does  not  ftick  fo  well,  and  is  more  difficult  of  pre- 
paration. See  Emflastrum,  Lead,  in  Medicine,  and  Un- 
guent. 

It  was  with  minium  the  ancient  Roman  and  Grecian  ladies 
tinged  their  nails  and  faces  of  a red  colour.  For,  as  to  our 
modern  paints,  without  doubt,  they  were  not  known  in 
thofe  days. 

The  bright  orange  colour  of  minium  might  render  it  va- 
luable in  painting,  if  it  could  ftand  with  certainty  in  either 
oil  or  water.  But  as  it  is  fubjedt  to  become  black,  it  cannot 
be  fafely  trufted,  except  in  hard  varniffies : and  is,  therefore, 

* feldom  ufed  in  oil,  or  even  in  water,  unlefs  for  very  grofs 
purpofes,  or  as  a ground  for  vermilion.  The  goodnefs  of 
the  minium  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  brightnefs  of  its 
colour : and  the  adulteration  to  which  it  is  liable  may  be  de- 
te&ed,  by  putting  an  ounce  of  it  into  a crucible,  with  an 


equal  quantity  of  charcoal-duft,  well  mixed  together,  and 
placing  the  crucible  in  a common  fire  fufficient  to  melt  lead, 
which  is  to  be  covered  with  another  fmall  crucible  inverted 
into  it.  When  it  has  been  continued  for  fome  time  on  the 
fire,  take  it  out  and  ftrike  it  againft  the  ground,  the  minium 
will  thus  be  reduced  to  its  metallic  ftate ; and  its  diminiffied 
weight,  when  freed  from  the  charcoal-duft  and  cold,  will 
indicate  the  proportion  of  adulterated  matter.  Minium  is 
alfo  ufed  as  a flux  in  forming  the  enamel  for  grounds,  and  in 
glazing,  &c. 

MINNIGAFF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Kircudbright  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  New  Gal- 
loway. 

MINNIN,  a ftringed  inftrument  of  mufic  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  having  three  or  four  chords  to  it  Though 
there  is  reafon  to  queltion  the  antiquity  of  this  inftrument ; 
both  becaufe  it  requires  a hair-bow,  which  was  a kind  of  plec- 
trum not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  becaufe  it  fo  much  re- 
fembles  the  modern  viol.  Kircher  took  the  figure  of  this, 
th t machul chinnor,  and  pfaltery,  from  an  old  book  in  the  Va- 
tican library.  Hawkin’s  Hill.  Mufic,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

MINO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  iflands, 
near  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Bool.  N.  lat.  io°  6'. 
E.  long.  1240  30'. 

MINOMEIT,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland  ; 13 
miles  W.N.W.  off  Heilfperg. 

MINONG,  or  Isle  Royal,  an  ifland  of  Canada,  in 
lake  Superior,  30  miles  long  and  10  broad.  N.  lat.  48 ;. 
W.  long.  89°. 

MINOR,  a Latin  term,  literally  denoting  lefs,  ufed  in 
oppofition  to  major,  greater. 

Thus  we  lay,  St.  James  Minor,  Afia  Minor,  the  minor 
excommunication,  & c. 

Minor  JEdilis.  See  jEdile. 

Minor  Anticus  Serralus.  See  Serratus. 

Minor  Barons . See  Baron. 

Minor,  Cards.  See  Canis. 

Minor  Gajiricus.  See  Gastric. 

Minor  Oculi  Ohliquus.  See  Obliquus. 

Minor  Orders.  See  Orders. 

Minor,  ReSus.  See  Rectus. 

Minor,  Teres.  See  Teres. 

Minor,  Ur/a.  See  Ursa. 

Minor,  in  Law,  denotes  a perfon  under  age,  or  who,  by 
the  laws  of  the  country,  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  power 
of  adminiftering  his  own  affairs,  or  the  poffeffion  of  his 
eftate. 

Among  us,  a perfon  is  a minor  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  ; 
before  which  time  his  adfs  are  invalid.  See  Age  and  In- 
fant. 

It  is  a maxim  in  the  common  law,  that  in  the  king  there 
is  no  minority,  and  therefore  he  hath  no  legal  guardian  ; and 
his  royal  affents  and  grants  to  adts  of  parliament  are  good, 
though  he  has  not  in  his  natural  capacity  attained  the  legal 
age  of  twenty-one. 

-The  minority  of  the  kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  terminates  at  eighteen  years ; 
and  that  of  the  kings  of  France  at  fourteen,  by  an  ordon- 
nance  of  Charles  V.  in  1374. 

It  is  alfo  provided  by  the  cuftom  and  law  of  parliament, 
that  no  one  {hall  fit  and  vote  in  either  houfe,  unlefs  he  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  is  likewife  exprefsly  declared 
by  ftat.  7 & 8 Will.  III.  cap.  25.  with  regard  to  the  houfe 
of  commons. 

Minor,  in  Logic,  is  the  fecond  propofition  of  a formal  or 
regular  fyllogifm,  called  alfo  the  affumption. 

Minor,  in  Mufic,  is  applied  to  certain  concords-,  which 
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differ  from,  or  are  lower  than,  others  of  the  fame  denomi- 
nation by  a leffer  femitone,  or  four  commas. 

Thus  we  fay,  a third  minor,  or  leffer  third  i or  a fixth 
major  and  minor. 

Concords  that  admit  of  major  and  minor,  i.  e.  greater  and 
lefs,  are  faid  to  be  imperfeft  concords. 

Minors,  or  Friars  Minors , an  appellation  which  the 
Francifcans  affume,  out  of  (how  of  humility;  calling  them- 
felves  fratres  minores,  i.  e.  leffer  brothers  ; and  fometimes  Mi- 
norites. 

There  is  alfo  an  order  of  regular  Minors  at  Naples,  which 
was  eftabliflied  in  the  year  1588,  and  confirmed  by  Six- 
tus V. 

MINORBINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Bari,  the  fee  of  a bifhop  ; 85  miles  S.  of  Na- 
ples. N.  lat.  41°$'.  E.  long.  150  59'. 

MINORCA,  Insula  Minor,  the  leffer,  when  compared 
with  Majorca,  and  the  fecond  of  the  Balearic  ifles,  an  ifland 
of  the  Mediterranean,  is  long  and  narrow,  forming  part  of 
a circle  from  the  S.E.  end  to  the  N.W.,  the  hollow  part 
being  towards  the  S.  It  is  thought  to  be  13  leagues  in 
length  at  the  longeft  part,  and  near  38  leagues  in  circum- 
ference : it  lies  about  ten  leagues  to  the  N.E.  of  Majorca, 
and  50  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Minorca  has  fuc- 
ceflively  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Romans,  the  Vandals,  the  Moors,  the  Aragonefe,  and  the 
Caftilians  ; and  for  a century,  from  1708,  it  has  been  in  the 
poffeffion  of  thehoufeof  Auftria,  the  Englifh,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  by  turns.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
a number  of  fmall  rocks,  banks,  and  iflands ; on  the  fouth 
the  fhore  is  level.  The  air  is  moift,  and  the  foil  dry.  The 
adminiftration  is  divided  into  diftri&s,  or  terminos,  the  chief 
towns  of  which  are  Ciudadella,  Mahon,  Alayor,  Ferarias, 
and  Mercadal.  The  principal  ports  arc  Mahon,  on  the  E.; 
Fornella,  on  the  N.  ; and  Ciudadella,  on  the  W.  The  ifle 
is  level,  and  there  is  only  one  mountain  diftinguiflied  by  its 
elevation,  viz.  Monte  Toro.  Ciudadella,  or  Samna,  the  capi- 
tal, is  fituated  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  coaft,  towards 
the  N.W.,  x 1 leagues  from  Mahon  ; it  was  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  the  refidence  of  the  governor 
of  the  ifland,  and  alfo  the  feat  of  civil  and  ecclefiailical  ju- 
rifdi&ion.  In  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans 
it  was  a confiderable  place  ; biit  its  fplendour  has  declined  ; 
and  port  Mahon  difputed  with  it  the  fuperiority,  when  the 
Englifh  eftablifhed  their  tribunals  and  feat  of  government  in 
the  ifland.  (See  Port  Mahon.)  The  port  is  fmall  and 
marfhy,  formed  by  a canal,  bounded  by  rocks.  On  the 
right  and  left  arc  towers,  correfponding  to  each  other, 
to  repeat  the  fignals,  and  two  cannons  of  a large  calibre, 
upon  fwivels,  fufficient  to  flop  a privateer.  The  entrance 
is  difficult  of  accefs.  The  city  is  furrounded  in  part 
with  ancient  walls,  ere&ed  by  the  Moors  ; the  relt  is  mo- 
dern, formed,' €f  ballions  and  curtains  of  hewn-ftone.  The 
ftreets  are  of  ancient  form,  being  narrow  and  fliady,  paved  with 
large  unhewn  Hones  ; and  in  the  city  are  a cathedral,  flanked 
by  a beautiful  fquare  tower,  and  fuppofed  to  be  built  in  the 
third  century,  two  churches,  three  convents,  and  an  hoipi- 
tal.  The  termino,  of  which  Ciudadella  is  the  capital,  bear- 
ing its  name,  is  above  5^  leagues  long,  and  2\  wide  ; and 
its  total  population  amounts  to  about  800  perfons.  Alayor 
is  fituated  about  4^  leagues  from  Mahon,  being  the  chief 
town  of  the  termino  of  that  name,  containing  about  112 
hamlets  or  manors,  and  rather  more  than  4000  people.  The 
ftreets  are  uneven,  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  paved  : but  the 
hotrfes  are  well  built.  At  the  entrance  into  the  town  is  a 
church,  built  of  free  (tone;  in  a Ample  Gothic  ftyle  of  ar- 
chitecture without,  and  within  decorated  with  fculptures  and 
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paintings.  The  monaflery  of  Cordeliers  has  a handfome 
church.  Here  are  alfo  an  hofpital,  and  a barrack  capable  of 
accommodating  250  men.  The  town  is  well  provided  with 
cifterns,  and  the  water  is  frefh  and  falubrious.  About  one 
league  from  Alayor  is  Mercadal ; which  fee.  The  mod  re- 
markable ports  of  this  ifland,  befides  thofe  of  Mahon  and 
Ciudadella,  are  Fornella  and  Adaya.  Port  Fornella  is  about 
fix  miles  from  mount  Toro,  of  a circular  form,  with  a narrow 
entrance,  and  facing  the  north.  The  bay  is  capable  of  con- 
taining the  largeff  fleet,  perfeAlv  fheltered,  and  defended  at 
the  entrance  by  a fmall  fquare  fort,  with  ballions  and  foffes. 
The  eftabli fitment  is  capable  of  containing  300  men.  The 
entrance  to  the  port  of  Adaya  is  concealed  by  eminences  to- 
wards the  north  ; it  is  only  ufed  for  fifiiing.  The  llrength 
of  the  ifland  depends  upon  circumftances.  When  the  Englilh 
retook  it,  in  1798,  the  Spaniards  had  in  it  6000  troops,  and 
the  Englifh,  exclufive  of  their  naval  force,  difembarked 
only  3000  foldiers.  When  the  Spaniards,  four  years  after, 
weie  leinftated,  they  left  a garnlon  with  3000  infantry, 
1500  light  infantry,  500  engineers  and  miners,  and  90  heavy 
cavalry. 

Of  the  iflands,  or  iflets,  furrounding  Minorca,  the  mod 
confiderable  are  to  the  S.,  about  f of  a mile  from  Cabo  B11- 
fara.  The  ifland  of  Coloms  is  elevated,  and  forms  with  the 
cape  a narrow  canal.  Near  it  are  two  fmall  iflets.  The 
large  and  fmall  iflands  of  Adaya  are  near  the  port  of  the 
fame  name.  To  the  S.E.  is  fituated  the  large  ifland  of 
Aguila.  The  ifle  of  Sanitge  is  near  the  port  of  the  fame 
name  on  the  W.  coal!  ; at  fome  diftance  is  an  iflet,  and  be- 
yond that  the  ifland  of  Bleda.  Beyond  the  rocks  of  Alayor, 
are  a fmail  ifland  named  named  Galera,  and  an  iflet  called 
Codrell.  The  ifle  of  Layre  de  Mahon  is  within  reach  of 
the  ancient  fort  of  St.  Philip,  and  there  are  feveral  fmall 
iflands  near  Mahon. 

Monte  Toro  is  at  a little  diftance  from  Mercadal,  and 
by  its  elevation  commands  the  whole  ifland  ; at  its  bafe  it  is 
fome  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  form  is  that  of  the  fruf- 
tum  of  a cone.  Mount  St.  Agatha  is  fituated  N.W.  of 
Mercadal,  and  rifes  above  feveral  mountains  that  furround 
k.  Upon  the  fummit  is  a chapel,  held  in  great  veneration. 
The  whole  of  this  canton  is  inhabited  by  fhepherds,  whofe 
flocks  fubfift  upon  a part  of  the  mountains,  and  the  valley 
beneath  is  abundantly  fertile. 

Minorca  is  not  flickered  from  the  north  winds,  which 
check  vegetation  ; neverthelefs  fr.ow  is  feldom  feen  here  in 
winter,  and  in  the  fpring  the  air  is  always  temperate  and 
pure  ; the  heat  of  fummer  is  great,  and  the  drought  is  pro- 
dutlivc  of  inconvenience.  In  the  autumn  there  is  much  rain. 
The  foil  of  the  plains  is  lefs  fertile  than  that  of  the  coaft  ; 
and  the  earth  upon  the  mountains,  though  thinly  fpread  over 
the  rocks,  is  rich  and  fertile.  In  the  vallies  and  plain,  the 
foil  is  argillaceous  and  thin,  but  it  is  fertilized  with  that 
which  is  w a died  down  from  the.mountains.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  ifland  is,  in  many  parts  of  it,  rich  in  vegetation.  The 
principal  grains  cultivated  in  the  ifland  are  wheat,  barley, 
and  a fmall  quantity  of  maize.  Red  and  white  wines  are 
exported  ; olive  trees  are  numerous,  and  here  is  abundance 
of  every  kind  of  fruit,  fuch  as  oranges,  pomegranates,  le- 
mons, figs,  & c , and  the  ifland  furniflies  great  variety  of 
garden  and  culinary  vegetables.  The  water-melons  are  very 
fine  ; and  the  honey  of  the  illand,  fome  of  which  is  export- 
ed, is  reckoned  very  good.  The  horfes,  mules,  and  affes, 
are  eftimated  at  about  2000  ; the  horned  cattle  at  7000  ; the 
flieep,  goats,  and  fmall  animals,  at  about  4^,000 ; the  pigs 
at  nearly  10,000.  Poultry  is  fcarce,  but  birds  of  different 
fpccies  are  very  numerous.  Th?  fiih  all  round  the  ifland  is 
abundant  at  all  feafons,  and  very  good.  The  inhabitants 
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have  no  manufacture  or  fabric  for  furnilhing  articles  of  ex- 
change in  commerce.  Their  export  trade  confi Its  of  a fmall 
quantity  of  cheefe  fent  into  Italy,  and  a fmall  furplus  of 
wool,  which  produce  about  2500/.  fterling ; fait,  wine, 
honey,  and  wax  produce  from  about  17,083 /.  to  17,292 /. 
The  ifland  receives  from  abroad  corn,  brandy,  rice,  fugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  fpices,  linen,  fine  cloths,  boards,  pitch, 
cordage,  &c\,  and  fome  pieces  of  furniture.  The  natural 
hi  (lory  of  this  ifland  prefents  to  us  a natural  and  very  in- 
terefting  grotto,  called  La  Cava  Perella,  two  miles  to  the  S. 
of  Ciudadella ; and  alfo  a fubterrancan  lake  ; a quantity  of 
coral  is  found  near  the  fea-lhore,  and  a fmall  variety  of  (hells. 
In  many  parts  of  the  ifland  are  mines  of  iron  and  lead,  and 
quarries  of  (lone  and  marble.  The  inhabitants  are  a quiet, 
peaceable  people,  attached  to  their  own  cultoms,  and  little 
difpofed  to  change.  They  regard  with  reverence  the  cere- 
monies of  religion.  The  fame  language  is  fpoken  in  Mi- 
norca and  Majorca.  In  this  ifland,  and  particularly  in  the 
territory  of  Alavor,  they  have  fome  altars  of  ancient  date. 
It  has  alfo  furniflied  Phoenician,  Macedonian,  Carthaginian, 
Celtiberian,  Grecian,  Roman  and  Spanifh  medals,  in  gold, 
fdver,  and  large  and  fmall  bronze.  In  this  ifland,  alfo,  a 
fmall  Gothic  bronze  coin  has  been  difeovered,  the  impreffion 
on  which  is  a crowned  head  in  the  centre  of  a circle,  with 
thefe  words,  “ Alphoufus  Rex  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  13  ih  century.  The  ifland  alfo  has  prefented  to  the 
antiquarian  ancient  (epulchres,  vafes,  lamps,  urns , lacryma- 
tories,  compofed  of  a reddilh  earth,  and  marked  with  illegible 
inferiptions.  N.  lat.  39  59.  E.  long  30  45'. 

Minorca,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  E.  coallof  Majorca.  N. 
lat.  390  70'.  E.  long.  3°  12'. 

MINORE,  Ital.,  the  fame  as  minor , Engl. 
MINORESSES.  See  St.  Clare. 

MINORI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Amalfi,  near  the 
fea  ; three  miles  N.E.  of  Amalfi.  N.  lat.  40  37'.  E. 
long.  14°  26'. 

MINOS,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  South  Carolina. 
N.  lat.  33&  48'.  W.  long.  78°  38'. 

Minos,  Los,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Mafbate,  one 
of  the  Philippine  iflands.  N.  lat.  120  33'.  E.  long. 
1233  10'. 

Minos,  in  Mythology , one  of  the  three  judges  of  hell, 
of  rank  fuperior  to  the  other  two,  viz.  iEacus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  judged  the  Europeans  ; and  Rhadaman- 
thus,  who,  having  left  Crete,  and  fixed  his  refidence  in  Afia, 
had  the  Afiatics  and  Africans  for  his  lot ; and  Minos,  as 
chief  prefidei’.t  of  the  infernal  court,  decided  the  differences 
that  arofe  between  the  two  other  judges.  All  the  poets  are 
agreed  in  afligning  to  him  the  fuperiority  over  his  colleagues. 
Homer  represents  him  as  fitting  with  a feeptre  in  his  hand, 
in.  the  midft  of  the  ghofts  of  departed  mortals,  who  plead 
their  refpective  caufes  in  his  prefence.  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  v.  432, 
places  an  urn  by  him,  containing  the  feveral  lots  of  mankind  ; 
while  the  ftern  Rhadamanthus  fees  to  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tences  which  his  brother  pronounces.  The  particular  diltridt 
of  Ades,  over  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  prefide,  was  Erebus : 
and  it  was  his  office  to  determine  the  charadler  and  final  con- 
dition of  the  fpirits  cited  to  his  tribunal.  Minos,  it  is  faid, 
was  the  firft  king  of  Crete,  and  confidered  as  the  wifeft  legif- 
lator  of  antiquity  ; on  which  account  he  obtained  the  ho- 
nour of  being  judge  in  the  invifible  world.  This  Minos, 
whofe  inititutes  are  faid  to  have  ferved  as  a model  for  thofe 
of  Lycurgus,  flouriftied,  according  to  Selden,  and  others,  who 
refer  for  authority  to  the  Arundelian  marbles,  1462  years, 
but,  according  to  the  abbe  Banier,  only  *340  years  before 
Chrift. 


Minos,  with  a view  of  giving  greater  authority  to  his 
laws,  retired  into  a cave  at  Crete,  where  he  feigned  that 
Jupiter,  his  (ather,  dictated  them  to  him,  and  every  time  he 
returned  from  the  cave  he  announced  fome  new  law.  Hence, 
Homer  (Odyff.  19.)  gives  him  the  title  of  Jupiter’s  dif— 
ciple,  Aio,-  y.iy a\a  a which  is  thus  expreffed  by  Ho- 

race (Odyfi.  10.),  “ Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  adrriffus.” 
Jofephus  is  the  only  ancient  writer,  who  fays  that  Minoa 
had  received  his  laws  from  Apollo,  and  that  he  had  tra- 
velled to  Delphi  to  receive  them  from  that  god.  (Lib.  ii. 
againft  Appian.)  This  Jewifh  writer  owns,  that  Minos  was 
the  only  one  among  the  ancients  who  deferved  to  be  com- 
pared to  Mofes.  If  we  give  credit  to  Huetius,  Minos  was 
the  fame  with  Mofes,  and  he  alleges  that  they  lived  about  the 
fame  time.  But  the  opinion  of  the  learned  prelate  is  con- 
tradidled  by  the  decifive  tellimony  of  all  antiquity  ; nor  is 
the  parallel  which  he  has  ingenioufly  drawn  between  thefe 
eminent  lawgivers  fuffieient  to  convince  impartial  and  candid 
inquirers.  Banier  allows,  that  fome  confufed  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  Mofes  furniflied  Minos  with  a model  for  thofe 
of  Crete. 

Minos,  after  having  governed  his  fnbjedls  with  a mild  and 
gentle  fway,  died  in  Crete,  and  being  interred  there,  had 
this  epitaph  inferibed  upon  his  tomb,  MINOS  TOT  AIOS 
TA^OS  ; Minos  F.  Jovis  Sepulchrum  ; when  in  procefs  of 
time  the  name  of  Minos  was  defaced,  and  there  remained 
only  the  two  laft  words  of  the  epitaph,  the  Cretans  gave  out 
that  this  was  the  tomb  of  Jupiter.  This  infeription,  it  is 
faid,  was  defaced  by  the  malice  of  the  Cretans,  who  boafted 
of  poffeffing  the  tomb  of  the  father  of  the  gods,  whom  they 
pretended  to  have  brought  up  in  his  infancy.  Accordingly, 
Callimachus,  in  a hymn  addreffed  to  Jupiter,  ffiarply  re- 
proaches them  on  this  account  ; for  he  fays  thus  to  the  fol- 
lowing purpofe  : “ The  Cretans  are  always  iiars,  fince  they 
vaunt  that  they  have  thy  tomb,  O great  king,  who  liveit 
for  ever  !”  To  this  paffage  the  apoftle  alludes,  when 
he  upbraids  the  fame  people  in  the  words  of  Callimachus, 
with  the  vice  of  lying. 

MINOTAUR,  Minotaurus,  in  Antiquity,  a fabulous 
monfter,  much  talked  of  by  the  poets  ; feigned  to  be  half 
man  and  half  bull. 

The  minotaur  was  brought  forth  by  Pafiphae,  wife  of 
Minos  II.,  king  ot  Crete.  It  was  (hut  up  in  the  labyrinth 
of  that  ifland  ; and  at  laft  was  killed  by  Thefeus. 

The  iable  of  the  minotaur  was  invented  by  the  Greeks 
to  make  Minos  odious.  The  occafion  was  this.  Minos,  hav- 
ing laid  liege  to  Athens,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great 
ditlrefs ; when,  confulting  an  oracle,  they  were  directed  to 
fupplicate  peace  of  Minos,  the  king  of  Crete.  This  he 
granted  to  them  on  condition  that  every  ninth  year,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  and  Ovid,  or  every  feventh  year,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Apollodorus,  the  Athenians 
(hould  fend  to  him  feven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins. 
This  article  being  agreed  to,  Minos  railed  the  fiege  and 
withdrew  to  Crete,  carrying  with  him  thofe  who  were 
chofen  by  lot  to  be  the  firft  vidtims  to  the  prefervation  of 
their  country.  Hence  the  fable  o/ginates.  The  Greeks 
faid,  that  the  king  of  Crete  condemned  the  Athenian 
youths,  who  were  fent  to  him,  to  light  in  the  labyrinth 
which  Daedalus  had  built,  with  the  minotaur,  that  was  the 
offspring  of  the  infamous  paflion  of  Pafiphae,  his  queen,  for 
a white  bull  which  Neptune  had  produced  from  the  fea  j 
that  Daedalus,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens,  and  re- 
move to  Crete,  had  favoured  that  monitrous  paffion  of  the 
queen  ; that  from  the  conjunction  fprung  the  minotaur. 

It  was,  without  doubt,  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  againlt 
Minos  that  made  them  invent  this  fable  j for  Plato  fays, 

that 
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that  the  favourable  chara&er  which  Homer  and  Hefiod  had 
given  of  this  great  prince  was  of  no  avail  againft  the  malice 
of  his  enemies ; and  Plutarch  adds,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
provoke  a knowing  people,  who  have  it  always  in  their 
power  to  take  revenge.  Servius  gives  us  the  following  ex- 
plication of  this  fable.  He  fays,  that  a fecretary  of  king 
Minos,  named  Taurus,  bull,  had  an  intrigue  with  the  queen 
Pafiphae,  in  the  chamber  of  Daedalus ; and  that  (he  was 
at  length  delivered  of  twins,  one  of  which  refembled  Mi- 
nos, and  the  other  Taurus.  This  occafioned  the  production 
to  be  reputed  monftrous. 

In  order  to  account  for  that  part  of  the  fable,  that 
aferibes  the  dellru&ion  of  the  minotaur  to  Thefeus,  we 
obferve,  that  this  young  hero,  having  obtained  his  father’s 
permiffion,  prepared  with  the  other  youths,  who  had  caft 
lots,  to  fet  out  for  Crete.  After  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain rites,  Thefeus  fet  fail,  and  with  a favourable  wind 
fpeedily  arrived  at  Crete.  His  fine  addrefs  attracted  the 
notice  of  Ariadne,  Minos’s  daughter  (fee  the  article  Ari- 
adne), who  gave  him  a clue,  which  he  happily  made  ufe 
of  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth,  after  vanquiffiing 
the  minotaur  : that  is,  Ariadne  taught  her  lover  to  vanquifh 
Taurus,  furniffiing  him  with  arms  ; and  by  the  clue  we  may 
underhand  the  draught  and  plan  of  the  labyrinth  which 
the  princefs  gave  him,  and  of  which  he  made  ufe  to  find 
his  way  thence  after  the  encounter.  Some  indeed  have  faid, 
that  Thefeus  encountered  Taurus,  not  in  the  labyrinth,  but 
in  a public  place  ; and  that  this  young  hero,  animated  by 
the  prefence  of  the  fair  Ariadne,  defeated  Taurus,  an  event 
which  gave  great  joy  to  all,  even  to  Minos  himfelf,  who 
thus  got  rid  of  a formidable  rival.  Our  author  fays, 
that  the  fon  of  Pafiphae  and  Taurus  making  great  defo- 
lation  in  the  mountains  to  which  Minos  had  confined  him, 
this  prince  fent  all  the  Athenian  (laves  to  combat  with 
him  ; and  Thefeus  having  gone  thither  in  his  turn,  put  him 
to  death  with  the  fvvord  which  his  miltrefs  Ariadne  had 
given  him. 

MINOVERY,  formed  of  the  French  main-ceuvre,  q.  d. 
bandy-work,  a trefpafs  committed  in  the  foreft,  by  (ome- 
thing  that  is  a man’s  handy-work  ; as  an  engine  to  catch 
deer,  &c. 

MINOW,  or  Minim,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by 
the  Englifh  to  the  fmali  fi(h,  called  by  authors  the  phoxinus. 
See  Cyprinus  Phoxinus. 

MIN  ROW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Dooab  ; jo  miles  W.  of  Paltiary. 

M1NSFELDEN,  or  Munzfulden,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, with  a citadel;  25  miles  E.  of  Coblentz. 

MINSK,  a town  of  Rufiian  Lithuania,  and- capital  of 
a palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  lituated  on  the  Swiflocz  ; 
250  miles  N.E.  of  Warfaw.  N.  lat.  530  43'.  E.  long. 
27°  4°'- 

MINSTER,  a town  of  Lower  Bavaria  ; feven  miles  N.E. 
of  Brannau. 

Minster,  Saxon,  Mynjler,  or  Mynjlre,  anciently  fignified 
the  church  of  a monaftery  or  convent. 

MINSTREL,  an  ancient  term  for  a fiddler,  or  player  on 
any  other  kind  of  mufical  infirument. 

Borel  derives  the  word  from  mantis  and  hijlrio,  one  who 
diverts  with  the  hand;  or  from  minor  hijlrio,  little  buffoon  : 
Du-Cange  from  minijlellus,  a diminutive  of  minijler,  becaufe 
the  minftrels  were  anciently  ranked  among  the  lower  officers, 
minifters,  or  fervants. 

According  to  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Ancient 
Engliffi  Minftrels,  the  word  is  derived  from  the  French 
menejlrier ; and  was  not  in  ufe  here  before  the  Norman 
r.onqueft  : and  it  is  remarkable,  that  our  old  monkiffi  hif- 
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torians  do  not  ufe  the  words  citharoedus,  cantator,  or  the  like, 
to  exprefs  a minftrel  in  Latin  ; but  either  mimus,  hijlrio , 
joculator,  or  fome  other  word  that  implies  gefture.  Hence 
it  (hould  feem  that  the  minftrels  fet  off  their  finging  by 
mimickry  or  aCtion  ; or,  according  to  Dr.  Brown’s  hypo- 
thefis,  united  the  powers  of  melody,  poem,  and  dance. 
Thefe  minftrels  were  probably  the  genuine  fucceffors  of  the 
ancient  bards,  who  joined  the  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic,  and 
fung  verfes  to  the  harp  of  their  own  compofing.  After  the 
converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chriftianity,  the  poets  and 
minftrels  became  two  feparate  profeffions : and  the  latter 
continued  to  be  a diftinCt  order  of  men,  and  got  their  liveli- 
hood by  finging  veries  to  the  harp  at  the  houfes  of  the 
great  : where  they  were  hofpitably  and  refpe&fully  re- 
ceived, retaining  many  of  the  honours  (hewn  to  their  pre- 
deceffors,  the  Bards  and  Scalds.  And  though  fome  of  them 
only  recited  the  compofitions  of  others,  many  of  them  (till 
compofed  fongs  themfelves,  and  ail  of  them  could  probably 
invent  a few  ftanzas  on  occafion. 

Mr.  Rition,  in  his  Introduction  to  “Ancient  Englifh 
Metrical  Romances,’’  blends  the  Englifh  minftrels  witli  the 
jugglers,  whole  tricks  of  legerdemain  formed  another 
branch  of  the  amufement  of  our  anceftors.  Although  it 
be  allowed,  that  the  fame  perfon  might  occafionally  praCtife 
both  arts,  yet  we  fee  no  reafon  for  doubting,  that  they 
were  feparate  and  diftinCt  profeffions ; nor  can  we  ad- 
mit the  fuppofition  of  Mr.  Ritfon,  that  the  minftrels, 
whofe  profeffion  was  mufic  and  the  recitation  of  poetry, 
were  not  frequently  themfelves  poets.  Their  dailv  bread 
depended  upon  their  flock  of  tales  and  fongs  ; and  it  mult 
have  been  as  natural  for  them  to  have  compofed  the  romances 
which  they  fung,  as  for  a modern  mufician  to  compofe  the 
pieces  which  he  performs.  Above  all,  we  cannot  (ee  why 
the  arts  of  compolition,  which  are  admitted  to  have  been 
exercifed  by  the  minftrels  of  France,  (hould  be  fuppofed 
unattainable  by  thofe  of  England.  Subfequent  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  moft  of  the  popular  French  romances 
were  tranfhted  into  Englifh,  which  then  became  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  vulgar.  Why  the 
minftrels,  who  were  moft  interefted  in  thefe  tranflations, 
(hould  be  deemed  unequal  to  thetafle  of  accomplifhing  them, 
we  can  fee  no  good  reafon  for  believing.  Asa  wandering 
and  idle  race  of  men,  attendant  on  the  barons  who  went  to 
war  in  France,  they  had  time  to  acquire  both  languages  ; 
and  the  art  of  rhyming  mutt  have  been  eafy  to  perfons  who 
almoft  every  day  of  their  lives  were  employed  in  poetical 
recitation.  Minftrels  and  bards  are  often  employed  as 
fynonimous  terms,  although  the  poetic  powers  of  the  bards 
are  indifputable.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
this  combination  occurs  in  the  poem  of  a Scottilh  fatirift  de- 
feribing  London. 

“ Bot  yet  the  menftrallis  and  the  bairdis, 

Thair  trowand  to  obtain  revvardis, 

About  his  ludgene  loudlie  played.” 

Legend  of  the  bifehop  of  St.  Androis. 

A proof  how  far  the  talk  of  the  poet  and  of  the  reciter 
were  required  from  the  minftrel,  occurs  in  a very  ancient 
poem,  of  which  there  is  one  MS.  in  the  Britiffi  Mufeum, 
and  another  in  the  library  of  Peterborough  cathedral.  It 
contains  the  hiftory  of  an  intrigue  betwixt  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune,  called  the  Rhymer,  and  the  queen  of  fairies, 
by  whom,  as  every  one  knows,  he  was  tranfported  to  the 
“ Lond  of  Faerie,”  and  gifted  with  thofe  fupernatural 
powers  of  poetry  and  prophefy,  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards diftinguiffied.  The  following  dialogue  paffes  be- 
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twixt  the  bard  and  his  faery  leman  upon  this  memorable 
eccafion. 

« Fare  wel,  Thomas,  I wend  my  way, 

I may  no  longer  ftande  with  the. — 

Gif  me  fum  tokyn,  lady  gaye, 

That  I may  fay  I fpake  with  the. — 

To  harp  and  carpe,  Thomas,  wher  fo  ever  ze  gon, 
Thomas,  take  the  thefe  with  the. — 

Harping,  he  faid,  ken  I non, 

For  tong  is  chefe  of  mynftralcie. — 

If  tint  wil  fpelle,  or  talys  telle, 

Thomas  thu  fhal  never  make  lye  ; 

Wher  fo  ever  thu  goo,  to  fryth  or  felle, 

I pray  thu  fpeke  never  non  ille  of  me.” 

From  this  decifive  declaration,  which  a poet  and  rmndrel 
made  on  the  nature  of  his  own  profeffion,  it  appears  plainly, 
that,  in  more  ancient  times,  the  minftrel’s  principal  and 
• mod  honourable  occupation  referred  to  poetry,  rather  than 
mulic  ; and  the  Rhymer  might  have  been  juftly  defcribed  as 
one  “who  united  the  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic,  and  fung 
verfes  to  the  harp,  of  his  own  compofing,”  if  he  had  not 
difdained  the  mufical  (kill  to  which  it  was  Mr.  Ritfon’s  per- 
fuafion  that  the  talents  of  the  minftrel  were  excluiively  li- 
mited. See  Edinb.  Rev.  No.  XIV.  p.  394,  &c. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  Introdu&ion  to  his  “ Specimens  of  early 
Englifh  Metrical  Romances;”  has  given  us  a plain  and  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  minftrels  and 
their  poetry.  Of  his  account  we  (hall  avail  ourfelves  in  the 
compilati®n  of  this  article. 

Normandy  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  minflrelfy. 
The  Northmen  who  wrefted  that  province  from  the  feeble 
fucceffors  of  Charlemagne,  had,  doubtlefs,  like  all  other 
barbarous  people,  efpecially  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  their 
national  poets,  under  the  name  of  fcalds,  or  by  whatever 
other  term  they  were  diftinguiflied.  On  their  fettling  in 
Neullria,  their  native  fpeech  fpeedily  melted  down  into  the 
more  commodious  and  extended  language  ufed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Northern  France,  which  was  called  romance, 
being,  in  fadt,  a corrupted  Latin,  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  their  Gallic  province.  In  this  language,  the 
minftrels  compofed  mod  of  their  works,  until,  from  that 
circumftance,  the  word  romance,  from  fignifying  the  early 
Normin-French,  came  at  length  to  mean  thofe  chivalrous 
tales  ufualiy  compofed  in  that  tongue. 

“ It  appears  likely,”  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  “ that  they  were  car- 
ried by  Rollo  into  France,  w here  they  probably  introduced  a 
certain  number  of  their  native  traditions ; thofe,  for  inltance, 
relating  to  Ogier  le  Danois,  and  other  northern  heroes,  who 
were  afterwards  enlifted  into  the  tales  of  chivalry  ; but  that, 
being  deprived  of  the  mythology  of  their  original  religion, 
and  cramped,  perhaps,  as  well  by  the  fober  Ipirit  of  Chrif- 
tranity,  as  by  the  imperfe&ion  of  a language  whofe  tamenels 
was  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  fublime  obfeunty  of  their 
native  poetry,  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  various  modes  of 
amufing,  and  to  unite  the  talents  of  the  mimic  and  the 
juggler,  as  a compcnfation  for  the  defedis  of  the  mufician 
and"  poet.  Their  mufical  fkill,  however,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  their  inftruments,  of  which  very  formi- 
dable catalogues  are  to  be  found  in  every  defeription  of  a 
royal  feftival,  may  not  have  been  contemptible  ; and  their 
poetry,  even  though  confined  to  (hort  compofitions,  w'as  not 
likely  to  be  void  of  interelf  to  their  hearers,  while  employed 
on  the  topics  of  flattery  or  fatire,  Their  rewards  w'ere 
certainly,  in  fome  cafes,  enormous,  and  prove  the  efteem  in 
which  they  were  held  ; though  this  may  be  partly  aferibed 
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to  the  general  third  after  amufement,  and  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  great  in  aiffipating  the  tedioufnefs  of  life  ; 
fo  that  the  gift  of  three  parifhes  of  Gloucelterffiire,  affigned 
by  William  the  Conqueror  for  the  fupport  of  his  joculator, 
may,  perhaps,  be  a lefs  accurate  meafure  of  the  mindrel’s 
accompliihments,  than  of  the  monarch’s  power  and  of  the 
infipidity  of  his  eourt. 

“ To  the  talents  already  enumerated,  the  minfirels  added, 
foon  after  the  birth  of  French  literature,  the  important  sccu- 
pation  of  the  d'lfeur , or  dcclaimer.  Perhaps,  the  declamation 
of  metrical  compofitions  might  have  required,  during  their 
firft  date  of  imperfe&ion,  fome  kind  of  chant,  and  even  the 
affidance  of  fome  mufical  indruments,  to  fupply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  meafure  ; perhaps,  the  aids  of  gedure  and 
pantomime  may  have  been  neceffary  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  a long  recitation  : but  at  all  events  it  is  evident,  that  an 
author  who  wrote  for  the  public  at  large,  during  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  was  not  lefs  dependent  for 
his  fuccefs  on  the  mindrels,  than  a modern  writer  of  tragedy 
or  comedy  on  the  players  of  the  prefent  day.  A copyift 
might  multiply  manuferipts  for  the  fupply  of  convent- 
libraries  ; but  while  ecclefiadics  alone  were  able  to  read, 
there  was  no  accefs  to  the  ears  of  a military  nobility,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a body  of  men  who  travelled  in  every 
direction,  and  were  every  where  welcomed  as  the  promoters 
of  mirth  and  conviviality. 

“ The  next  dep  was  eafy.  Being  compelled  to  a frequent 
exercife  of  their  talent  in  extemporaneous  compofitions,  the 
minllrels  were  probably,  like  the  improvifalori  of  Italy,  at 
lead  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  more  learned  writers,  in  the 
merely  mechanical  parts  of  poetry  ; they  were  alfo  better 
judges  of  the  public  tade.  By  the  progrefs  of  tranflation 
they  became  the  depofitaries  of  nearly  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  age,  which  was  committed  to  their  memory  : it  was  na- 
tural, therefore,  that  they  fhould  form  a variety  of  new  com- 
binations from  the  numerous  materials  in  their  poffeffion  ; 
and  it  will  be  ffiewn  hereafter,  that  many  of  our  mod  po- 
pular romances  were  mod  probably  brought  by  their  efforts 
to  the  date  in  which  we  now  fee  them.  This  was  the  mod 
fplendid  era  of  their  hiftory,  and  l'eems  to  have  compre- 
hended the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  After  that  time,  from  the  ge- 
neral progrefs  of  inftrudtion,  the  number  of  readers  began 
to  increafe ; and  the  metrical  romances  were  infenfibly  fup- 
planted  by  romances  in  profe,  whofe  monotony  neither  re- 
quired nor  could  derive  much  affiftanee  from  the  art  of  de- 
clamation. The  viiits  of  the  mindrels  had  been  only  peri- 
odical, and  generally  confined  to  the  great  fedivals  of  the 
year  ; but  the  refources,  fuch  as  they  were,  of  the  ponderous 
profe  legend  were  always  acceffible.  Thus  began  the  de- 
cline of  a body  of  men,  whofe  complete  degradation  feems 
to  have  been  the  fubfequent  refult  of  their  own  vices. 
During  the  period  of  their  fuccefs  they  had  mod  impudently 
abufed  the  credulity  of  the  public ; but  it  is  a vvhimfical 
fadl,  that  the  lame  fables  which  were  diferedited  while  in 
verfe,  were  again,  on  their  transfufion  into  profe,  received 
without  fufpicion.  It  fhould  feem  that  falfhood  is  gene- 
rally fafe  from  deteftion,  when  concealed  under  a fufficient 
cloak  of  dulnefs  ” 

This  hidory  folves  a difficulty  which  Mr.  Ritfon,  already 
cited,  found  in  reconciling  the  degraded  date  of  the  min- 
ftrels to  the  high  rewards  and  countenance  which  they  fome- 
times  received,  even  in  preference  to  thofe  of  the  clerical 
profeffion.  It  appears,  on  one  occafion,  that  two  mendicant 
friars  foliciting  hofpitality  at  the  gate  of  a convent,  were 
received  with  acclamation  under  the  idea  of  their  being 
minftrels,  and  kicked  out  again  when  they  announced  their 
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real  chara&er.  It  is  alfo  proved,  we  believe,  that  one  min- 
ftrel  received  four  ffiillings  for  his  performance,  and  fix  priefts 
only  fixpence,  at  the  fame  feftival.  But  fuch  inftances  of 
extravagant  reward  to  individuals  of  a clafs  which  dedicates 
perfonal  exertions  to  public  amufement,  are  confident  with 
the  general  difrefpecl  to  which  this  body  in  general  is  con- 
demned. 

There  are  two  remarkable  fadts  in  hiftory,  which  prove 
that  the  profefiion  of  a minftrel  was  held  in  great  reverence 
among  the  Saxon  tribes,  as  well  as  among  their  Danifh 
brethren.  In  the  year  S78,  when  king  Alfred  wifhed  to 
learn  the  true  fituation  of  the  Danifh  army,  which  had 
invaded  his  realm,  he  affumed  the  drefs  and  charadter  of  a 
minftrel,  Jingens  fe  joculatorem,  ajfumpta  cithara,  &c.  and  un- 
der this  charadler,  though  he  could  not  but  be  known  to  be 
a Saxon,  obtained  an  honourable  reception.  About  fixty 
years  after,  a Danifh  king  made  ufe  of  the  fame  difguife  to 
explore  the  camp  of  our  king  Athelftan.  The  minftrel 
was,  therefore,  a privileged  chara&er  with  both  thefe  peo- 
ple : and  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  minftrels 
were  eafily  admitted  into  the  royal  prefence  ; an  inftance 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  Stow  (Survey  of  Lond.  1703, 
p.  469.)  In  the  fourth  year  of  Richard  II.  John  of  Gaunt 
eredled  at  Tutbury,  in  Staffordfhire,  a court  of  minftrels, 
with  full  power  to  receive  fuit  and  fervice  from  the  men  of 
this  profefiion  within  five  neighbouring  counties,  to  enadl 
laws  and  determine  their  controverfies,  & c for  which  they 
had  a charter.  See  Plott’s  Hift.  Staff,  p.  435,  &c. 

The  minftrels  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
in  whofe  time,  however,  they  had  loft  much  of  their  dig- 
nity, and  were  finking  into  contempt  and  negledl  ; yet  ftill 
they  fuftained  a charadfer  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  can 
conceive  at  prefent  of  old  ballads.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century  this  clafs  of  men  loft  all  credit,  and  were 
funk  f»  low  in  the  public  opinion,  that  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  a ftatute  was  patted  by  which  minftrels, 
wandering  abroad,  were  included  among  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  fturdy  beggars,  and  were  adjudged  to  be  punifhed  as 
fuch.  This  adt  feems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  profefiion, 
for  after  this  time  they  are  no  longer  mentioned.  Judge 
Blackftone  obferves,  that  in  fome  manors,  the  copyholders 
were  bound  to  perform  many  fervile  offices  for  the  lord, 
who  found  them  meat  and  drink,  and  fometimes  (as  is  ftill 
the  ufe  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland)  a minftrel  or  piper 
for  their  diverfion.  Comm.  b.  ii. 

The  firft  compofitions  of  the  minftrels,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellis  (ubi  fupra),  teem  to  have  been  unadorned  annals  or 
hiftories,  reduced  to  meafure  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reciter,  who  was  to  retain  them  upon  his  memory.  This 
field,  however,  foon  became  too  barren  and  uninterefting. 
Other  fources  of  narration  were  fought  for.  Some  occurred 
in  the  ancient  fongs  of  the  fealds,  the  legitimate  produc- 
tions of  the  minftrels.  Others  of  Arabian  origin  found 
their  way  to  France  through  Spain.  But  a much  more 
numerous  clafs  was  derived'  from  the  tales  of  the  Armo- 
ricans,  the  neighbours  of  the  Normans,  who  derived  them- 
lelves  from  a Welfh  colony.  From  this  fource,  the  minftrels 
probabiy  drew  their  firft  accounts  of 

“ What  refounds 

In  fable  or  romance,  of  Uther’s  fon, 

Begirt  with  Britifh  and  Armoric  knights.” 

This  theme,  however,  acquired  its  chief  popularity  after 
the  acquifition  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
is  now  completely  proved,  that  the  earlieft  and  beft  French 
romances  were  compofed  for  the  meridian  of  the  Englifh 
court,  where  that  language  continued  to  be  exclufively  ufed, 


at  lead  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  When  the  Norman 
race  of  monarchs  had  once  fecured  themfelves  on  the  throne 
of  England,  and  identified  the  honour  of  that  country  with 
their  own,  they  began  to  feel  an  intereft  in  its  early  hiftory, 
and  to  liften  with  applaufe  to  the  feats  of  its  heroes.  The 
legends  of  the  Welfh,  on  thefe  occafions,  were  much  more 
acceptable  than  thofe  of  the  Saxons.  The  latter  were  the 
people  whom  the  Normans  had  conquered,  and  whofe  kings 
they  had  difpoffefled  : the  praife,  therefore,  of  their  de- 
parted heroes  revived  fentiments  of  difeord,  better  forgotten 
by  all  parties.  But  the  exploits  of  the  Britifh  were  carried 
back  to  fo  ancient  a period,  and  fo  intermingled  with  Celtic 
fable,  that  they  recalled  no  fentiments  of  ancient  independ- 
ence, and  fuggefted  no  ideas  dangerous  to  the  Norman  race. 
The  exploits  of  Arthur  were  therefore  unanimoufiy  adopted 
as  the  fubjeft  of  tales  and  romances  without  end ; and 
thefe  were  drawn  by  the  Norman  minftrels  from  the  Britifh 
traditions  flowing  from  Wales,  and  floating  in  what  had  lately 
been  the  Britifh  kingdom  of  Cumberland  ; but  efpecially 
from  the  works  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Ellis  fhews,  that  the  ftate  of  Wales,  during  the  ele- 
venth, twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  was  favourable  to  an 
exchange  of  literary  materials  betwixt  the  bards  of  that 
country  and  the  Norman  minftrels,  as  well  as  between  the 
former  and  their  brethren  of  Armorica. 

But  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Britifh  lays 
were  feldom  if  ever  committed  to  writing,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  different  minftrels  would  tell  the  lame  ftory  with 
fome  variations ; that,  unable  to  retain  in  their  memory  the 
whole  of  a long  narrative,  they  would  carry  off,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  detached  adventures,  which  they  would  afterwards 
conned  as  well  as  they  were  able  ; and  that  a fyftem  of 
traditional  hiftory,  thus  imperfedly  preferved  through  the 
medium  of  a very  loofe  tranflation,  and  already  involved  in 
much  geographical  and  chronological  confufion,  would  af- 
fume  the  fabulous  appearance  which  we  find  in  the  French 
narratives  called  romances.  See  Romance. 

MINT,  the  place  in  which  the  king’s  money  is  coined. 
Anciently  there  were  mints  in  almoft  every  county  in  Eng- 
land ; but  as  it  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  to 
coin  the  money  of  the  realm,  the  bufinefs  ©f  coining  was 
carried  on  principally  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  year  181 1.  At  this 
latter  period  a very  elegant  building  was  completed  on  the 
ealtern  fide  of  Tower-hill,  in  which  the  coinage  is  now  per- 
formed with  a fimplicity,  difpatch,  and  accuracy  that  can 
fcarcely  be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  been  witnefles 
of  the  feveral  operations. 

Coining  metallic  money  vras  originally  performed  by  the 
hammer,  and  afterwards  by  what  was  called  the  ferew-prefs, 
or  mill  and  ferew.  Thefe  operations  have  been  amply 
deferibed  under  the  word  Coinage,  to  which  we  beg  to 
refer  our  readers.  In  this  place  we  (hall  endeavour,  in  very 
few  words,  to  condudl  them  through  the  feveral  offices  of 
the  New  Mint,  and  defenbe,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  bufinefs 
and  precedes  carried  on  in  each. 

Almoft  all  the  money,  now  coined  in  this  kingdom,  is 
from  bullion  received  from  the  Bank  of  England  ; from 
which  it  is  fent  to  the  “ mailer  of  the  mint’s  alfay-office 
here  it  is  received  into  what  is  called  the  ftrong-hold,  and 
there  kept  till  its  finenefs  is  afeertained,  in  order  that  its 
true  value  may  be  computed. 

This  being  afeertained,  the  parties  concerned  are  defired 
to  attend  at  the  office  of  receipt  and  delivery  to  witnefs  its 
weight,  and  to  be  informed  of  its  finenefs,  and,  confequently, 
of  its  value ; the  ftandard  weight  of  the  bullion  being 
determined  by  the  calculation  of  the  refpe&ive  offices. 

A mint- 
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A mint-bill  is  now  made  out  and  given  to  the  owner  of 
the  bullion,  by  which  he  knows  the  exa£t  value  of  his  de- 
pofit.  The  next  thing  is  to  deliver  the  bullion  to  the  melting- 
houfe,  which  is  furnilhed  with  a variety  of  apparatus,  adapted, 
rot  only  to  the  melting  of  the  gold  and  filver,  but  the  lifting 
in  and  out  the  pots  containing  the  precious  metals,  with 
fafety,  eafe,  and  expedition.  The  filver  is  melted  in  pots  of 
caft-iron,  but  the  gold  is  melted  in  fmaller  pots  manufac- 
tured from  black-lead,  which,  according  to  the  modern 
chemiftry,  is  a carburet  of  iron.  The  filver  is  run  into  plates 
ten  inches  long,  feven  wide,  and  about  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick : the  gold-plates  are  ten  inches  in  length,  four  in 
breadth,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  While 
the  metal  is  pouring  into  the  moulds,  there  are  three  portions 
taken,  from  the  top,  the  middle,  and  bottom  of  each  pot, 
and  carried  to  the  king’s  all'ay-office,  there  to  be  examined 
by  the  mailer  of  that  office,  and  not  permitted  to  pafs  into 
work  until  the  finenefs  of  the  metal  is  accurately  deter- 
mined. The  furnaces  ufed  are  air-furnaces,  and  the  fuel  is 
coke. 

In  the  procefs  of  melting  there  will  neceflarily  be  wafte  : 
every  thing,  therefore,  that  can  poffibly  contain  any  portion 
of  the  precious  metals,  fuch  as  the  fweepings  of  the  melting- 
houfe,  &c.  are  collected  and  carried  to  another  apartment, 
in  which  are  erefted  two  grinding  and  cwo  triturating  mills, 
where  the  fweep  is  worked  up,  and  the  fine  metals  in  part 
recovered,  in  the  manner  pradtifed  by  refiners  and  gold-fmiths. 

The  fweep,  thus  brought  together,  is  ground  into  a pow- 
der, and  palled  through  a fine  fieve,  by  which  the  larger 
grains  of  metal  are  obtained.  The  fweep  is  then  put,  in 
fmall  portions,  into  a wooden  bowl,  having  two  iron  handles, 
by  which  it  is  carefully  walked  : the  lighter  particles,  being 
abforbed  by  the  water,  are  colle&ed  in  a large  tub  ; the 
heavy  or  metallic  ones  are  found  depofited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl.  By  thefe  means  the  moll  coniiderable  of  the  par- 
ticles of  gold  and  filver  are  obtained.  The  powdered 
fweepings,  however,  which  have  been  collected  after  the 
walhing  procefs,  Hill  contain  portions  of  metal  ; to  obtain 
thefe,  the  fweep,  in  certain  portions,  is  put  into  a mill,  con- 
taining generally  about  one  hundred  weight  of  mercury,  the 
remainder  of  the  mill  being  filled  with  water : this  is  com- 
monly called  the  triturating  mill,  and  each  charge  is  agi- 
tated about  four  hours  with  an  iron  inftrument,  having  four 
arms  placed  horizontally,  in  the  lhape  of  a crofs,  and  fixed 
to  the  centre  of  the  mill;  and  for  the  better  agitation  of  the 
fweep  and  mercury,  the  motion  of  this  mill  can  be  reverfed 
at  pleafure. 

From  the  melting-houfe,  the  plates  above  defcribed,  pro- 
vided they  are  found  by  the  aftay-mafter  to  be  of  the  exaft 
degree  of  finenefs,  are  carried  to  the  Rolling -Mill,  (which 
fee.)  They  are  firft  hot-rolled,  that  is,  made  red-hot,  in  a 
furnace  adapted  to  the  purpofc,  and  then  palled  through  a 
pair  of  calt-iron  rollers.  In  the  room  in  which  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  there  are  four  pair  of  rollers,  which  (as 
they  require  an  immenfe  power)  are  put  in  motion  by  a 
fleam-engine,  of  a power  equal  to  that  of  thirty  horfes.  The 
rollers  are  placed  very  near  the  furnaces,  and  the  metal, 
being  brought  to  what  is  called  a blood-red  heat,  is  taken 
out  by  a man  with  a pair  of  fmith’s  tongs,  and  immedi- 
ately returned  by  another  man,  and  again  paffed  through 
while  hot  two  or  three  times,  by  which  it  is  greatly  ex- 
tended : after  this,  it  is  annealed.  See  Nealing. 

This  procefs  is  called  the  breaking-down  rolling,  and 
when  finilhed  the  plates  of  filver  are  about  T^ths  of  an  inch 
thick.  They  are  then  cut  into  flips  by  a pair  of  circular 
{hears  attached  to  the  fliafts,  by  which  the  rollers  are  worked, 


after  which  they  are  finilhed  in  what  are  called  the  adjufting- 
rollers,  which  are  alfo  made  of  call-iron,  and  very  finely  po- 
lilhed.  In  this  procefs  the  flips  are  rolled  cold,  and  when  a 
piece  cut  from  the  middle  of  each  is  found  of  the  proper 
llandard  weight,  they  are  carried  to  another  apartment, 
called  the  cutting-out  room,  containing  twelve  machines 
worked  by  a fteam-engine  of  the  power  of  fixteen  horfes. 
With  thefe  machines  the  blank  pieces  are  cut  out  from  the 
ftrips  or  laminae  juft  mentioned  with  great  eafe  and  velocity. 
The  only  manual  labour  required,  is  that  performed  by  a 
boy  nine  or  ten  years  old  at  each  machine  ; he  quickly  learns 
the  art  of  prefenting  the  laminae  to  the  cutters,  which  in- 
ftantly  cut  out  the  blank  pieces  of  metal  ; thefe  fo  ftruck 
fall  through  a hole  that  conducts  to  a box  placed  below  to 
receive  them.  Each  machine  will  cut  60  pieces  in  a mi- 
nute, of  courfe  the  twelve  will  produce  720  in  a minute, 
or  43,200  in  an  hour.  Formerly  thefe  machines  were  worked 
by  hand  by  a man  or  boy  at  each  cutter,  but  no  manual 
labour  can  operate  fo  accurately  and  well  as  the  power  ob- 
tained by  the  fteam-engine.  The  inftruments  with  which 
the  blanks  are  cut  (called  a bed  and  punch),  are  made  of 
ileel,  of  the  exadt  diameter  of  the  piece  of  money  required. 

From  this  apartment  the  blanks  are  carried  to  the  adjuft- 
ing-room,  where  every  piece  is  molt  accurately  weighed, 
the  gold  twice,  at  lead,  and  the  filver  once:  thofe  pieces 
that  are  found  too  heavy  are  reduced  by  the  file,  called  a 
float,  and  thofe  that  are  found  too  light,  which  occafionally 
occurs,  are  re-melted. 

The  blanks,  now  properly  adjufted,  are  carried  to  the 
milling-room.  Into  this,  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  ; the  procefs  of  milling  being  a fecret 
by  the  very  conftitution  of  the  mint.  This  has  always  been 
the  cafe  fince  the  time  of  Peter  Blondeau,  who  introduced 
the  milling  in  1 662,  as  appears  from  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Folkes,  in  his  “ Tables  of  Englifh  Silver  Coins,”  in  which 
he  obferves,  and  the  obfervation  holds  good  even  now, 
though  at  the  diftance  of  fixty-five  years  ; that  “ it  may  be 
noted  that  this  practice  of  keeping  fecret  the  manner  of 
edging  the  money,  is  ftill  obferved  in  our  mint,  all  thofe 
who  are  entrufted  with  it  being  fworn  not  to  difcover  it : 
liotwithftanding,  the  manner  in  which  the  fame  operation  is 
performed  in  feveral  foreign  mints,  is  there  publicly  fhewn.” 
The  blanks,  when  milled,  are  annealed,  or  foftened,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  fitted  to  receive  the  impreffien. 

The  next  operations  are  pickling  and  cleaning.  The 
procefs  of  pickling  is  to  throw  the  pieces  of  gold,  thus  an- 
nealed, into  a flrong  folution  of  fuper-fulphat  of  alumine, 
thofe  of  filver  into  a folution  of  the  fuper-fulphat  of  potalh. 

When  the  pieces  are  properly  blanched,  they  are  taken 
into  another  room  to  be  dried  and  cleaned,  which  operatioft 
is  performed  by  agitation  in  fieves,  containing  faw-duft,  over 
a gentle  heat. 

They  are  now  taken  to  what  is  properly  called  the  coin- 
ing-room. In  this  apartment  there  are  eight  coining-prefles 
worked  by  a ten  horfe-power  fteam-engine  ; the  apartment 
alfo  is,  in  the  winter  months,  heated  with  fleam,  fo  as  to  be 
kept  to  an  uniform  temperature.  The  machines  are  worked 
with  the  moll  perfedl  accuracy,  and  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
each  will  produce  about  60  in  a minute  ; and  on  the  average, 
allowing  for  the  neceflary  delays  in  working  forty  pieces  of 
money,  that  is  320  guineas,  &c.  will  pafs  through  the 
eight  machines  in  a minute,  or  about  19,200  in  an  hour. 
Thefe  machines  require  alfo  one  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  to  each,  who,  by  fupplying  the  machine  with  the 
planchets,  runs  no  rifque  of  injury  to  his  fingers,  as  the 
machine  contains  in  itfelf  a felf-feeder  or  layer-on  ; the  bufi- 
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nets  of  the  boy  being  only  to  fill  the  layer-on,  through  a 
tube  with  the  blanks.  From  this  tube,  the  machine  places 
the  blanks  upon  the  dye,  and  when  ftruck,  difplaces  one 
piece  and  replaces  another,  and  fo  on  as  long  as  the  fteam- 
engine  is  kept  at  work.  The  coin  thus  completed  is  car- 
ried to  the  mint-office,  where  the  king’s  affayer  attends,  and 
where  the  procefs  called  Pixin'g,  (which  fee,)  takes  place, 
to  afcertain  the  weight  and  finenefs  of  the  monies  before  de- 
livery. 

The  two  faces  of  the  coin  are  flruck  at  once,  the  upper 
and  under  dye  being  both  engraved  for  the  purpofe.  The 
dyes  are  the  workmanfhip  of  fome  capital  engraver  ; he,  of 
courfe,  makes  the  pattern  upon  foft  fteel  : from  this, 

many  others  are  taken  at  an  office  in  the  mint,  and  hardened, 
as  is  deferibed  under  the  article  Case-hardening.  The 
engraver  is  called  upon  to  verify  the  acouracy  of  the  dyes 
made  ufe  of,  with  the  pattern  or  mould  which  he  has  fur- 
niihed. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  Engliffi  coins  were 
brought  to  great  perfection,  John  Roetier,  a native  of  An- 
twerp, and  Thomas  Simon,  were  engravers  to  the  mint. 
They  were  both  called  upon  to  make  models  or  pattern 
pieces  of  money,  to  be  exhibited  at  court ; his  majelty  is 
faid  to  have  given  the  preference  to  thofe  by  Roetier,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  followed  in  the  puncheons  or  dyes  to 
be  made  for  the  new  money.  “ Which  preference,”  fays 
Mr.  Folkes,  “fo  far  exafperated  Simon,  who  did  not  value  his 
performances  leis  than  they  deferved,  nor  knew  how  to  fub- 
mit  to  a foreign  rival;  that  he  thereupon  immediately  quitted 
the  mint,  or,  for  fome  apprehended  nulbehaviour  upon  the 
occafion,  was  foon  after  removed  from  the  office  of  one  of 
the  chief  engravers.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1663,  that  he  produced  that  inimitable 
crown,  with  the  petition  round  the  edge,  that  is  now  va- 
lued by  the  curious  as  a matter-piece  in  this  fort  of  work- 
manffiip.  It  refembles  what  were  the  common  milled  five 
{hilling  pieces,  but  the  king’s  head  is  larger  ; the  face  and 
the  garment  are  covered  with  a fort  of  frofted  work.  The 
letters  are  expreffed  by  outlines  frofted  in  the  middle,  and 
under  the  head  is  the  name  of  Simon  : upon  the  reverfe 
there  is  a centre,  inftead  of  ihe  ufual  ftar,  the  figure  of  St, 
George  on  horfeback,  encircled  with  the  garter.  The  date 
is  1663,  and  upon  the  edge  is  the  artiil’s  petition,  •vise. 
“ Thomas  Simon  molt  humbly  prays  your  majelty,  to  com- 
pare this  his  trial-piece  with  the  Dutch,  and  if  more  truly 
drawn  and  emboffed,  more  gracefully  ordered,  and  more  ac- 
curately engraven,  to  relieve  him.”  It  is  faid,  there  were  not 
more  than  twenty  of  thefe  pieces  ftruck  off  with  the  pe- 
tition, and  a fmall  number  without.  We  have  feen  one  of  the 
twenty  in  poffeffiun  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Difney,  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hollis  ; it  is  in  the  hig’neft  ftate 
of  prefervation  : and  in  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Hollis  is  a fine 
engraving  of  the  medal,  a little  magnified.  It  is  not  af- 
certained  what  relief  Simon  obtained  upon  this  petition, 
but  it  is  pretty  clear  he  was  never  afterwards  employed  in 
the  mint 

Mint,  Officers  of  the,  are,  1.  The  warden,  who  is  the 
chief,  and  is  to  receive  the  bullion,  and  overfee  all  the  other 
officers.  This  officer  has  under  him  a deputy  and  two 
clerks.  2.  The  mafter-worker,  with  three  clerks  ; he  re- 
ceives the  bullion  from  the  warden,  caufes  it  to  be  melted, 
and  delivered  to  the  moniers ; and  takes  it  from  them  again 
when  coined.  3.  Comptroller,  with  a deputy  and  clerk, 
who  is  to  fee  that  the  money  be  made  to  the  juft  affize, 
and  to  overfee  the  officers.  4.  The  affay-mafter,  who 
weighs  the  kiilver  and  gold,  and  fees  whether  it  be 
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ftandard.  (See  Remedy.)  This  officer,  called  the  king's 
affay-mafter,  has  under  him  a clerk.  5.  The  mailer’s  affay- 
mafter,  and  the  probationer  affayer.  6.  The  furveyor  of  the 
melting,  who  is  to  fee  the  filver  call  out,  and  that  it  be 
not  altered  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  melter,  i.  e.  after 
the  affay’-mafter  has  made  a trial  of  it.  7.  The  clerk  of 
the  irons,  who  is  to  fee  that  the  irons  be  clean,  and  fit  to 
work  with.  Thefe  two  offices  are  united  in  one  perfon, 
who  has  a deputy  and  clerk.  8.  The  chief  engraver,  who 
engraves  the  dyes  and  ftamps  for  the  coinage  of  money  ; 
there  is  alfo  an  affiftant  engraver,  and  a probationer  engraver, 
with  a fmith,  affiftant  to  the  engravers.  9.  The  melters,  who 
melt  the  bullion  before  it  comes  to  coining.  10.  The 
blanchers,  who  anneal,  or  boil  and  cleanfe  the  money. 

1 1 . The  porter  and  office-keeper,  who  keep  the  gate,  &c. 
of  the  mint.  1 2.  The  provolt  to  the  company  of  moniers, 
acting  as  engineer,  who  provides  for  all  the  moniers, 
and  overfees  them.  And,  laltly,  the  company  of  moniers 
fome  of  whom  (hear  the  money,  fome  forge  it,  fome  ftamp 
or  coin  it,  and  fome  round  and  mill  it.  In  this  office,  there 
are  alfo  the  weigher  and  teller  ; receiver  ; king’s  clerk,  and 
clerk  of  the  paper  ; furveyor  of  the  money -preffes  ; foii* 
citor  and  affiftant ; warden’s  deputy',  mailer’s  deputy,  comp- 
troller’s deputy,  and  fubordinate  clerks.  See  Coinage,  and 
the  preceding  article. 

Mint,  Roman,  has  been  juftly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
molt  effential  ornaments  and  iinews  of  the  ftate.  It  derived 
great  importance  from  the  extent  of  the  empire  through 
which  its  produce  was  to  circulate.  The  “ Quseftor” 
feems  at  firft  to  have  had  the  direction  of  the  mint,  as  well  as 
of  the  treafury.  About  the  time  of  the  firft  coinage  of  filver 
in  Rome,  or  266  years  B.  C.,  the  “ Triumviri  Monetales” 
feem  to  have  been  created  ; though  Pomponius  aferibes 
their  firlt  creation  to  the  year  of  Rome  463,  or  289  B.  C. 
Thefe  were  at  firlt  of  the  fenatorial  rank,  until  Augullus 
appointed  them  from  the  equetlrian,  which  alteration  feems 
to  have  continued.  The  title  “ Triumviri,”  however, 
remained  till  after  Caracalla,  as  appears  from  inferiptiona 
given  us  by  Gruter,  and  by  Bouterouc.  Under  Aurelian, 
it  is  probable  there  was  but  one  mailer  of  the  Roman  mint, 
called  the  “ Rationalis a change  fufpedled  by  Pinkerton' 
to  have  taken  place  under  Galhenus.  Aurelian,  having1 
conquered  the  revolted  provinces,  and  united  the  whole 
empire  again,  feems  to  have  altered  the  form  of  the  mints  in 
the  capital  provincial  cities,  and  to  have  ordered  them  all  to 
ftrike  money  with  Latin  legends,  and  of  the  fame  forms ; 
for  with  him  firft  appear  coins  on  this  plan  with  mint-marks 
of  cities  and  offices.  He  feems  alfo  to  have  permitted  the 
provincial  cities  to  ftrike  gold  and  filver  as  at  Rome  : and 
we  know  from  his  coins  that  the  “ Aureus,”  which  had 
diminiffied  by  degrees  to  about  So  grains,  was  by  him  reftored 
to  100.  On  this  occafion,  the  moniers,  who  loll  half  their 
profits,  and  three-fourths  of  whom  loft  their  work,  caufed 
commotions,  which  terminated  in  a rebellion,  the  fuppreffion 
of  which  was  attended,  on  the  part  of  Aurelian,  with  the 
lofs  of  7000  of  his  bell  troops.  About  this  time,  the 
“ Procurator  Monetas”  feems  to  have  fucceeded  the  “ Ra- 
tionalis.” In  the  Roman  colonies,  the  direction  of  the  mint 
appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the  “ Duumviri,”  or  two 
annual  magiftrates,  eledted  in  imitation  of  the  confuls  at 
Rome.  The  engraving  of  the  dye  was  a work  of  labour 
and  of  genius  ; and  at  Rome  Greek  artifts  were  ufually 
employed  in  it.  The  engravers  of  the  dye  were  called 
“ Ccelatores other  officers  employed  in  the  mint  were 
the  affayers  of  the  metal,  “ Spedlatores,”  “ Expediatores,” 
or  “ Nummularii.”  The  refiners  were  denominated  “ Ce- 
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ttarii;’’  the  melters  “ Fufarii,”  “ Flatuarii,”  “ Flaturarii.” 
The  “ Equatores  Monetarum”  adjulted  the  weight.  The 
“ Suppoitores”  put  the  pieces  in  the  dye,  and  the  “ Mal- 
leatores”  (truck  it.  A “ Primicerius”  was  at  the  head  of 
each  office  ; and  there  was  a foreman,  called  “ Optio  et 
Exadlor.”  Pinkerton’s  EfT.  on  Med.  vol.  i. 

Mint  was  alfo  a pretended  place  of  privilege  in  South- 
wark, near  the  king’s  bench,  put  down  by  ftatute.  If  any 
perfons,  within  the  hmit3  of  the  mint,  (hall  obltrudt  any 
officer  in  the  ferving  of  any  writ  or  procefs,  See.  or  affault 
any  perfon  therein,  fo  as  to  receive  any  bodily  hurt,  the 
offender  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  tranfported  to  the 
plantations,  See.  Stat.  9 Geo.  I. 

Mint,  in  Botany,  Sec.  See  Mentha. 

Mint,  Corymbiferous,  a name  given  by  fome  to  a fpccies 
of  tanzy. 

Mint,  Cat's , the  Englifh  name  of  a genus  of  plants, 
called  by  botanical  writers  cataria.  See  Catmint. 

MlNTERS,  or  Moniers.  See  Money ers  and  Mint. 

MINTING  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  coining  of  money. 

MINTON,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea, 
near  the  W.  coaft  of  the  llland  of  Sumatra,  a little  S.  of  the 
line.  E.  long.  970  8'. 

MINTURN./E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Latium,  upon  the  Appian  way,  near  Formiae  on  the  W., 
and  Sucffa  Arunca  on  the  E.  fituated  on  the  Litis,  at  fome 
di'dance  from  its  mouth.  Livy  foeaks  of  it  as  a very  ancient 
city.  The  Romans  gained  poffeffion  of  it  by  treafon,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  439,  and  planted  a colony  in  it.  But  the 
event  whicli  rendered  it  particularly  memorable,  was  the 
imprifonment  of  Marius  in  this  town,  and  his  efcape,  in 
confequence  of  ffriking  terror  into  the  mind  of  the  ioldier 
who  was  fent  to  affaffinate  him.  See  Marius. 

MINUARTI  A,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Lording  in  com- 
memoration of  a Spanilh  botanift  of  the  name  of  Minuart, 
an  apothecary  at  Madrid,  with  whom  Lcefling  was  ac- 
quainted while  in  Spain,  and  from  whom  he  received  many 
botanical  obfervation  ••,  as  appears  by  various  paffages  in  his 
letters  publilVd  by  Linmeus. — Lcefl.  It.  48.  Linn.  Gen.  42. 
Schrcb.  58.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  492.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  184.  Juff.  300.  La- 
marck Illuffr.  t.  52. — Clafs  and  order,  Tnandria  Trigynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllei,  Linn,  and  Juff 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  ereft,  long,  compreffed, 
of  five,  awl-fhaoed,  rather  ftiff,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  none. 
Nedlary  compofed  of  a few  depreffed  glands  within  the 
calyx.  Slam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  (hort,  inferted  into 
the  receptacle ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior, 
triangular ; (lyles  three,  (hort,  thread-fhaped  ; itigmas 
thickirti.  Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  triangular,  a little  (horter 
than  the  calyx,  of  one  eell  and  three  valves.  Seeds  not 
numerous,  roundifh,  compreffed. 

Obf.  Minuartia  montana  is  faid  occafionally  to  be  found 
with  traces  of  five  misucc  petals,  which  are  poffibly  what 
Locfling  deferibed  as  nedlariferous  glands. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Corolla  none.  Capfule 
with  one  cell  and  three  valves.  Seeds  few. 

1.  M.  dichotoma.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  132.  Locff  It.  t.  1. 
f.  3. — Leaves  briille-fhaped.  Stem  fimple,  eredf.  Flowers 
feffile,  crowded  together  in  a forked  manner. — Very  plenti- 
ful on  the  hills  about  Madrid. — This  little  annual  fiercely 
exceeds  an  inch  in  height.  The Jlem  is  fimple,  ere£l,  rarely 
branched,  dichotomous  at  the  upper  part.  Leaves  oppofite, 
awl  or  briftle-fnaped,  eredl,  fo  dole  as  to  cover  the  whole 
Item.  Flowers  feffile,  cymofe,  forming  a little  fquare  head, 
clofely  forked.  BraLUas  long,  awl-fhaped,  rigid,  twice  or 


thrice  as  long  as  the  flower.  Seeds  from  five  to  eight,  kid" 
ney-(haped.  The  whole  plant  affumes  a browniffi-herbaceoUa 
colour. 

2.  M.  montana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  132.  Loefl.lt.  t.  1.  f.  4. 
— Flowers  crowded,  lateral,  alternate,  (horter  than  the 
bradtea. — Found  in  wet  Tandy  fituatior.s  on  the  fides  of  hills 
about  Madrid. — Root  annual,  fibrous,  very  fmall.  Stem 
fimple,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  height,  jointed,  fmooth.  Leaves 
oppofite  eredt,  briflle-lhaped,  broader  at  the  bafe,  ftriated, 
acute,  rigid.  Flowers  feffile,  about  three  together,  rarely 
folitary.  Seeds  from  three  to  feven,  fmall. 

3.  M.  campcjlris.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  132.  Lcefl.  It.  122. — 
Flowers  crowded,  terminal,  a'ternate,  (horter  than  the 
bradtea. — Found  in  fituations  fimilar  to  the  two  la(t  fpecies. 
— Root  annual,  very  (lender  and  fimple,  fomewhat  twilled. 
Stem  quite  fimple,  and  very  (hort,  covered  with  leaves,  round. 
Leaves  oppofite,  flat,  awl-fnaped,  ftriated,  rigid,  clofe  to  the 
ilem,  numerous.  Flowers  terminal,  forming  a compact  little 
head,  partially  forked,  but  not  univerfally  fo,  and  in  this 
refpedl  the  plant  chiefly  differs  from  M.  dichotoma.  Seeds 
five  or  fix,  compreffed,  kidney-fliaped. — The  whole  plant 
has  a foaly  or  hu(ky  afpedt. 

MINUCCIO  d’Arezzo,  in  Biography,  according  to 
Boccaccio,  an  exquiiite  finger  and  player  on  the  viol,  in 
great  favour  with  Peter  of  Roan,  king  of  Sicily. 

MINUET,  or  Menuet,  in  Mufic,  a compofition  anfwer-- 
ing  to  a kind  of  dance  of  the  fame  name,  faid  to  be  invented 
at  Poidlou ; the  motion  of  which  is  triple,  with  three  crotchets 
in  a bar  \,  though  it  is  commonly  performed  in  the  time 
f.  It  has  commonly  two  drains,  each  played  twice  over ; 
the  firff  has  four  or  eight  bars,  the  lad  note  of  which  (hould 
be  either  the  dominant  or  mediant  of  the  mode,  never  the 
final ; and  the  fecond  has  eight  bars,  it  ufually  ends  on  the 
final  of  the  mode,  with  a pointed  minim  or  whole  bar. 

The  word  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  French  menu, 
little,  and  fignifying  a fmall  pace. 

It  feems  as  if  the  air  and  dance  of  that  name,  in  fuch  high 
favour  and  ufe  during  the  laft  century  in  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  France,  whence  it  was  adopted, 
was  either  unknown  to  Broffard,  or  its  charadler  mull  have 
been  very  much  changed  fince  his  time.  In  his  Didl.  de 
Muf.  he  defines  minuetto,  or  menuet,  Dan/e  fort  gaye,  a very 
lively  dance.  But  fo  far  from  lively  and  gay  was  this 
dance,  that  its  chara&eriftics  were  grace  and  gravity. 
It  has  been  even  faid  to  be  the  only  grave  dance  fince  the 
difufe  of  the  louvre,  fit  for  perfons  of  high  rank  and  dig- 
nity to  dance  alone  at  courts  or  great  balls.  But  as  the 
country-dance,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  was 
fupplanted  by  the  cotillon,  the  cotillon  by  the  waltz,  the 
inftrumental  minuet  by  the  jig,  the  dance  itfelf  of  the  (low- 
minuet  is  wholly  aboliflied.  For  a further  account,  lee 
Menuet. 

MINUETTO  per  Ballo,  Ital.  a dancing  minuet. 

MINURI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Salerno. 

MINUS,  in  Algebra.  See  Characters,  in  Arithmetic . 

Minus  Quo,  in  Law.  See  Quo  Minus. 

MINUSCULiE,  in  Printing,  denote  the  fmall  and  run- 
ning letters ; as  contradillinguiffied  from  majufcula,  or 
capitals. 

MINUTE,  from  the  Latin  minuius,  fmall,  in  Geography 
and  AJlronomy,  is  the  fixtieth  part  of  a degree. 

I11  which  fenfe  minute  is  alfo  called  prime,  or  prime-minute. 

The  divifions  of  degrees  are  fra£lion?,  whole  denomina- 
tors increafe  in  a fexagecupal  ratio  ; that  is,  a minute  or 
prime- is  = tJ3th  ; a fecond,  or  fecond  jniaute,  = ^^dth* 
See. 
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In  aftronomical  tables,  8cc.  minutes  are  expreffed  by  acute 
accents,  thus,  1 ; the  feconds  by  two,  11 ; the  thirds  by 
three, 

Minute,  in  Computation  of  Time,  is  ufed  for  the  fixtieth 
part  of  an  hour. 

Minute,  in  Architedure , ufually  denotes  the  fixtieth, 
fometimes  only  the  thirtieth,  part  or  divifion,  of  a module. 

Minute  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a ihort  memoir,  or  flcetch 
of  anything  haftily  taken  in  writing. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  See. 

Minutes  of  Emerfwn.  See  Emersion. 

Minutes,  Meridional.  See  Meridional. 

Minute  Tithes,  Minores  Decitmt,  fmall  tithes  of  wool, 
lambs,  pigs,  butter,  cheefe,  See.  See  Tithe. 

MINU  ITUS,  Felix,  Marcus,  in  Biography,  an  able 
apologilt  for  Chriltianity  in  the  third  century,  probably  a 
native  of  Africa,  who  flotirifhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  or  about  the  year 
210.  He  was  educated  to  the  profefiion  of  the  law,  and 
became  an  eminent  pleader  at  Rome  ; where  he  renounced 
the  heathen  religion,  and  embraced  that  of  Chrift.  He 
was  author  of  an  excellent  defence  of  Chriftianity,  entitled 
“ Oftavius,”  written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  between  a 
heathen  and  a Chriltian,  in  which  Minutius  himfelf  fits  as 
judge  and  moderator.  By  this  contrivance,  he  replies  to 
the  obje&ions  and  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  ad- 
verfary,  and  refutes  the  calumnies  call  upon  Chriftians  by 
the  heathen  philofophers,  and  at  the  fame  time  expofes  the 
abfurdities  of  their  creed  and  worlhip,  powerfully  demon- 
ftra'ing  the  reafonablenefs  and  excellence  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.  This  work  was,  for  a coniiderable  time,  attri- 
buted to  Arnobius  ; but  in  the  year  1360,  Francis  Baldwin, 
a learned  lawyer,  pubhlhed  it  at  Heidelberg,  and  made  the 
difeovery,  in  a preliminary  differtation,  that  Minutius  was 
its  true  author.  It  has,  fince  that  time,  gone  through 
many  editions,  of  which  the  bed  is  that  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1712,  with  the  differtation  of  Baldwin  prefixed, 
and  “ Commodiani  Inltruftiones  adverfus  Gentium  Deos,” 
added  in  the  way  of  appendix.  Gen.  Biog.  Lardner. 

MINUZIANO,  Alessandro,  a learned  printer  in  the 
15th  century,  was  born  at  St.  Severo,  in  Puglia.  After 
ftudying  under  George  Mertila  at  Milan,  he  fucceeded  him 
as  profefTor  of  rhetoric,  and  held  that  chair,  with  the  pro- 
fefforlhip  of  hiftory,  feveral  years.  He  interefted  himfelf 
very  much  in  the  editing  of  the  learned  works  that  iffued 
from  his  prefs,  and  at  length  eftablifhed  a printing-prefs  of 
his  own.  The  fir  it  fpecimen  that  he  gave  was  a fine  edition 
of  all  Cicero’s  works,  in  four  vols.  folio.  After  this,  he 
publifhed  editions  of  various  authors,  ancient  and  modern, 
to  many  of  which  he  prefixed  learned  prefaces,  written  in  an 
elegant  Ityle.  He  was  a diligent  collator  of  old  manu- 
feripts,  and  took  vaft  pains  to  eftablifli  the  moll  authen- 
ticated readings.  He  was  not  free  from  the  unfair  pra&ice, 
at  that  period  but  too  common  among  printers,  of  pirating 
each  other’s  works  : and  when  Leo  X.  caufed  the  “ An- 
nales”  of  Tacitus  to  be  printed  for  the  firlt  time  at  Rome, 
he  found  means,  by  bribing  fome  of  the  workmen  employed 
upon  it,  to  obtain  the  fheets  as  they  were  worked,  and 
brought  out  a rival  edition.  On  account  of  this  he  incurred 
the  pope’s  difpleafure,  and  involved  himfelf  in  troubles  from 
which  he  was  fcarcely  able  to  extricate  himfelf. 

MINX,  in  Zoology,  is  the  name  of  an  animal  in  North 
America,  very  much  refembling  the  otter.  See  Mustela 
Vtfon. 

MINYA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece,  in 
Theffaly,  called  alfo  “ Almonia.” — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia, 


in  Phrygia. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifiand  Amorgos,  fltuated 
in  the  molt  weftern  part  of  the  ifland. 

MINYiE,  Minyans,  an  ancient  people  of  Greece,  who 
were  difperfed  through  different  countries.  The  moll 
ancient  people  of  this  name  were  fettled  in  Bceotia,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Orchomene  are  faid  to  have  derived  it  from 
Minyas,  one  of  their  kings.  Some  of  tliefe  "Minyans  con- 
ducted a colony  to  Iolcos,  and  hence  the  Argonauts  have 
been  fometimes  denominated  Minyans.  Others  of  them 
joined  themfelves  to  a colony  which  the  fons  of  Codrus 
condufted  to  Ionia  ; and  they  eftablilhed  themfelves,  under 
the  direction  of  Athamas,  at  Theos,  a town  fituated  to  the 
fouth  of  the  ilthmus  which  conneCts  the  peninfula  with  the 
continent,  W.  of  Smyrna.  Others  of  them,  tracing  their 
derivation  from  the  Argonauts,  fettled  in  the  ifleof  Lemnos, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Pelafgians.  Thefe  fugitives 
failed  to  Laconia,  and  having  encamped  on  mount  Taygetus, 
the  Lacedaemonians  gave  them  land,  and  they  intermarried 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Of  thefe  Minyans,  fome  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  afpired  to  the  government,  and  rebelled  againft 
the  powers  that  enforced  the  exilting  laws  ; and  they  were 
arrefted,  thrown  into  prifon,  and  threatened  with  death. 
But  their  wives,  having  obtained  permifiion  to  vifit  them 
in  prifon  at  the  time  when  they  were  to  be  executed,  changed 
clothes  with  them,  and  thus  afforded  them  the  means  of 
refeue.  They  then  retired  to  mount  Taygetus,  where  they 
mull  have  perifhed,  if  Theras,  of  the  race  of  Cadmus,  had 
not  obtained  their  pardon. 

MIOGA,  in  Botany,  the  Japanefe  name  of  a plant  of 
the  natural  order  of  Scit amine e,  called  by  Kaempfer  Dsjooha, 
vulgarly  Mjoga,  Mionga,  or  Megga,  Amcen.  Exot.  826. 
(Amomum  Mioga;  Thunb.  Jap.  14.  Kaempf.  Ie.  t.  1. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  7.  Zingiber  Mioga;  Rofcoe  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  348.)  — Kaempfer  describes  it  as  “ one  of 
the  eatable  kinds  of  Ginger,  of  a mild  tafte,  with  a reedy 
Item  and  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  wild  Ginger  ( Zingiber 
Zerumbet  of  Rofcoe).  Its  flowering  bulb  grows  from  the 
root  near  the  ftem,  at  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fucceflion,  each  proceeding  from 
between  feales,  hooded,  two  inches  long,  of  a pale  colour, 
refembling  the  flowers  of  Ginger,  with  a faint  fmell  of 
Petafites,  or  Butter-bur.” 

This  curious  plant  was  fent  to  Kew  garden  in  1796,  by 
the  right  hon.  fir  Joleph  Banks,  but  has  not  yet  flpwered. 
By  Kaempfer’s  plate  the  flower-ftalk  appears  remarkably 
fliort  for  a Zingiber , and  more  refembling  a true  Amomum, 
but  there  is  no  effential  difference.  The  coincidences  be- 
tween the  charafters  of  the  flowers,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
roots,  in  thefe  feveral  fpecies,  confirm  the  folidity  of  Mr. 
Rofcoe’s  arrangement,  which  is  one  of  the  happieft  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  fcientific  botany.  See  Scitamine.*. 

MIOKECK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft 
Gothland  ; 36  miles  S.E.  of  Gotheborg. 

MIOLENS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Arche  and  Ifere ; 
10  miles  E.  of  Chambery. — Alfo,  a town  and  fortrefs  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps  ; 9 miles  W. 
of  Barcelonetta. 

MIOLLON,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf 
ofBothnla.  N.  lat.63°4'.  E.  long.  18"  20'. 

MIONIKIALLE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mazanderan  ; 42  miles  S.  of  Fehrabat. 

MIOSS,  a lake  of  Norway,  in  the  government  of  Agger- 
huus,  about  30  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  2 to  16 
broad,  containing  one  ifland,  8 miles  in  circuit : the  fouthern 
extremity  is  30  miles  N.E.  of  Chriftiania, 
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MIOUTOLON,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Africa. 

M IP  ARTY,  Chamber  of.  See  Chamber. 

M1PROVETZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bulgaria,  the 
fee  of  a Greek  archbilhop  ; 52  miles  N.W.  of  Sophia. 

MIQUELETS,  a kind  of  foot  foldiers,  inhabiting  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  : armed  with  piftols  under  their  belts,  a 
carbine,  and  a dagger.  The  miquelets  are  dangerous  people 
for  travellers  to  meet. 

MIQUELON,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  May,  in  Newfoundland. 
It  is  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a league  in  length,  and 
its  foil  is  indifferent.  It  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  The  Englifh  deitroycd  the  fettle- 
ment  in  1778,  and  kept  the  ifland  till  the  year  1783,  when  it 
was  reftored  by  the  peace;  and  in  1793  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Englifh,  and  reftored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  N.  lat. 
46^  56'.  W.  long.  36°  5'. 

MIR,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Novogro- 
dek  ; 24  miles  S.E.  of  Novogrodek. 

Mir  Wafer,  a town  of  Pcrfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beit/.an  ; 30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Urmia. 

MIRA,  a town  of  Italy;  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Padua  ; 
eight  miles  W.  of  Venice. — Alfo,  a town  of  Moldavia  ; 
44  miles  S.W.  of  Birlat. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Cbocos  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Zitara. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira  ; 16 
miles  N.W.  of  Coimbra. — Alfo,  a river  of  Para,  which 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  i°  40'. 

MI  RABAT,  or  Mikbat,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Oman  ; 260  miles  S.W.  of  Malcat. 

MIRABAUD,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a man  of 
letters,  wasdefeended  from  a family  of  Provence,  and  born 
at  Paris  in  1675.  He  was  intended,  in  early  life,  for  the 
military  profelfion,  and  was  prefentat  feveral  battles.  ’After 
this  he  became  a member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory, to  which  fociety  he  continued  warmly  attached  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Having  fpent  many  years  in.  lite- 
rary purfuits  he  engaged  in  the  lervice  of  the  houfe  of  Or- 
leans, and  was  entrufted  with  the  education  of  two  young 
princeffes  of  that  family.  As  an  author  he  was  firft  known 
by  his  tranflation  of  Taffo’s  “ Jerufalem  Delivered.”  This 
work  gave  him  an  entrance  into  the  French  academy  in  the 
year  1726,  though  not  without  fome  murmurs  from  ori- 
ginal writers,  who  did  not  fcruple  to  fay  that  the  patronage 
of  the  houfe  of  Orleans  had  more  contributed  to  procure  him 
this  diltindlion,  than  his  merit  as  an  author.  He  next  tranf- 
lated  the  “Orlando  Furiofo,”  which  was  alfo  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public.  In  1742  lie  was  elected  perpetual  fe- 
cretarv  of  the  French  academy,  on  the  acceptance  of  which 
poll,  he  infilled  upon  renouncing  the  right  to  a double  fee  of 
attendance,  which  his  predeceflors  had  enjoyed.  In  return 
for  this  difintereftednefs,  the  academy  procured  for  him  an 
apartment  in  the  Louvre,  and  a penfion  was  attached  to  the 
fecretaryftiip.  Having  occupied  the  place  for  feveral  years, 
he  refigued  it  to  Duclos,  who,  however,  infilled  upon  Mi- 
rabaud's  retaining  the  penfion  and  apartment  in  the  Louvre, 
where  he  died,  with  perfeft  tranquillity,  in  1760,  at’  the  age 
of  86.  Pie  was  of  a mild  and  equal  temper,  and  a true 
philofopher  in  his  conduct  and  fentiments.  He  had  com- 
pofed  various  works  on  interefting  topics  of  literature,  hif- 
tory,  and  philofophy  ; to  the  “ Syfleme  de  la  Nature,” 
publilhed  in  1770,  his  name  is  prefixed,  but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally believed  that  he  was  not  the  author. 

MI RA BEAU,  Victor  Riquetti,  marquis  of,  a French 
political  writer,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  feit  of  Eco- 
nomifts,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  of  Provence.  His 


firit  literary  work,  entitled  “ L’Ami  des  Hommes,”  pub- 
lilhed in  1753,  in  three  volumes,  contains  many  ufeful  ideas 
on  rural  and  political  economy,  and  difplays  liberal  and  ju- 
dicious views  of  the  great  interefts  of  fociety.  It  obtained 
fo  much  public  approbation  and  celebrity,  that  the  name  of 
the  work  became  an  epithet  of  the  author,  who  is  diftinguilhed 
as  “ Mirabeau  l’ami  des  hommes.”  He  afterwards  wrote  in 
favour  of  provincial  adminiftrations,  and  publilhed  “ Theorie 
de  I’lmpot :”  all  his  writings  are  faid  te  breathe  a fpirit  of 
improvement  and  reform,  which,  together  with  his  ftriftures 
on  the  financiers,  was  fo  little  agreeable  to  the  court,  that  he 
was  for  a fhort  time  imprifoned  in  the  Baftile.  He  is  va- 
rioully  reprefented,  according  to  the  different  notions  and 
feelings  of  the  perfons  who  have  fpoken  of  him  and  his  works. 
He  died  in  1790,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
after  he  had  fhewn  an  attachment  to  the  court,  while  his  fon 
was  a moll  diftinguilhed  leader  among  the  popular  party. 
All  his  writings  were  publilhed  colteftively  in  eight  volumes 
i2mo.,  with  the  exception  of  one,  entitled  “ Hommes  a ce- 
lebrer,”  in  two  volumes  8vo„  which  he  fent  in  manufeript  to 
his  friend,  father  Bofcovich,  by  whom  it  was  printed  at  Baf- 
fano. 

Mirabeau,  Honore-Gabriel  Riquetti,  count  of,  fon 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1749.  The  impetuofity  of  his 
temper  led  him  to  difdain  the  ordinary  purfuits  of  youth, 
though  it  has  been  thought  that  a contempt  for  thefe  purfuits 
was  the  principal  caufe  of  his  want  of  application,  for  when 
Locke  on  the  “ Human  Underftanding”  was  put  into  his 
hands,  he  fat  down  to  the  perufal  of  it  with  the  clofeft  atten- 
tion, and  after  making  fome  prrgrefs  in  it,  exclaimed  “ This 
is  the  book  I wanted.”  While  he  was  ft  ill  a {tripling  he  ex- 
hibited an  ungovernable  and  daring  fpirit,  with  a propenfity 
to  almoft  every  irregularity.  Between  him  and  his  father 
there  was  the  moll  irreconcileable  difference,  fo  that  the 
marquis,  who  has  been  charged  by  La  Harpe  with  tyranny 
in  his  family,  obtained  a lettre  de  cachet  againft  his  fon,  then 
only  feventeen  years  old,  and  had  him  clofely  confined  in  the 
ifle  of  Rhe  for  two  years.  On  his  liberation  he  procured  a 
commiffion  in  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  with  which  he  ferved 
a year  in  Corfica.  On  his  return  to  France  he  precipitated 
himfelf  into  every  extravagance,  and  became  involved  in  great 
difficulties.  He  married  a young  lady  of  family  and  great 
fortune,  but  his  father  contributed,  on  the  occafiori,  nothing 
more  than  his  confent  to  this  union,  and  his  diffipations  foon 
brought  him  into  new  difficulties.  His  conduCl  towards  his 
wife  was  brutal,  and  his  irregularities  became  fo  exceffive  and 
notorious  that  he  was  feveral  times  imprifoned,  and  once,  on 
account  of  his  feducing  a lady,  the  wife  of  the  marquis  de 
Monnier,  he  was  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  where 
he  was  confined  nearly  four  years.  Thefe  imprifonments,  by 
checking  his  career  of  diffipation,  tended  to  improve  and 
ftrengthen  his  mind,  as  he  found  in  them  no  employment 
fo  interefting  as  laying  in  floresof  information  and  reflection, 
and  acquiring  the  habit  of  compofition.  At  Vincennes  he 
became  an  author,  and  publilhed  an  abridgment  of  French 
grammar,  and  fome  licentious  productions.  Thefe  were  fol- 
lowed by  his  celebrated  “ Effai  fur  les  Lettres  de  Cachet, 
et  les  Prifons  d’Etat,”  in  which  he  pleaded  for  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  perfonal  liberty,  until  he  had  been  deprived 
of  it  by  a legal  trial,  with  all  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  one 
who  had  been  a fufferer  under  uncontrolled  authority.  He 
next  commenced  an  aClion  againfl  his  father  for  maintenance 
and  arrears,  in  which  he  was  fuccefsful.  With  the  affiftance 
of  Chamfort,  a man  of  letters  of  fome  celebrity,  he  compofed 
a work  entitled  “ Confiderations  fur  1’Ordre  de  Cincinnatus,” 
the  fubjedl  of  which  was  a projected  fociety  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  which  the  friends  of  republicanifm 
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looked  upon  with  jealouTy.  During  its  compofition,  lie  fre- 
quently confulted  Dr.  Franklin,  then  at  Paris.  He  now  be- 
came a writer  by  profeflion,  and  with  a view  to  his  mainte- 
nance went  to  London,  where  he  publifhed  fome  volumes  of 
•a  work  called  “ Le  Confervateur,”  in  which  an  analyfis  was 
given  of  the  mofl  valuable  current  publications.  In  London 
he  met  with  very  fmall  encouragement,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  wrote  fome  trafts  on  public  finance.  In  1786  he 
•went  to  Berlin,  to  obferve  the  politics  of  the  court,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  prefence  of,  and  had  a convcrfation  with, 
Frederic  the  Great,  who  was  then  attacked  with  his  laft  ill- 
nefs.  From  his  obfervations  he  wrote  two  very  free  and  im- 
portant letters  of  advice,  or  memorials,  to  the  next  king  on 
his  accefiion.  Ide  probably  had  fome  views  to  employment 
in  the  new  reign,  but  his  hopes  we-e  fruftrated  by  his  licen- 
tious charadler,  and  his  open  profeffion  of  atheifm.  He 
chiefly  occupied  his  time  at  Berlin,  with  laying  in  materials 
for  his  ftatiitical  account  of  the  Fruffian  and  Saxon  dates, 
and  for  his  fecret  and  fatirical  hiftory  of  the  court  ofiPruflia  ; 
he  became  a member  of  the  fociety  of  Illuminati,  and  pub- 
lifhed an  “ Effay  on  the  fedl  of  Illuminees,”  which  appear- 
ing to  difclofe  its  fecrets,  is  thought  to  mix  with  them  fo 
many  abfurd  iidlions  as  to  involve  the  whole  in  ridicule. 

Upon  the  affembling  of  the  Notables  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  by  the  freedom  of  fome  of  his  remarks,  in  a pamphlet 
againft  ilock-jobbing,  an  order  was  iffued  for  his  appre- 
henficn,  which  he  fortunately  evaded  by  a temporary  con- 
cealment near  Liege.  He  did  not  continue  long  there,  but 
on  his  return  to  the  metropolis  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the 
minifter  Brienne,  by  writing  againll  Neckar.  In  17S7  he 
vifited  Berlin,  and  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Mauvillon,  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  the  work  en- 
titled “ Hiftoire  de  la  Monarchic  Pruffienne,”  which  was 
publifhed  in  the  following  year,  in  four  volumes  4to.  and  in 
eight  of  the  Svo.  fize,  and  obtained  for  the  author  a high 
reputation  for  political  and  fatirical  knowledge.  In  1789 
appeared  “ Hiftoire  Secrete  de  la  Courde  Berlin,”  in  which 
the  reigning  king  of  Pruflia,  and  feveral  other  great  per- 
fonages  in  his  court,  were  treated  with  fo  much  difrefpedt, 
that  the  work  was  ordered,  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 

The  affembling  of  the  States-General  excited  in  Mira- 
beau’s  mind  the  higheft  expectations,  and  he,  without  doubt, 
viewed  the  approaching  troubles  of  the  kingdom  as  pregnant 
with  events,  in  which  his  abilities  would  lead  him  to  take  a 
■very  confpicuous  part.  At  the  time  of  the  elections  he  went 
to  Provence,  with  the  hope  of  being  cliofen  one  of  the  de- 
puties of  the  nobleffe  for  that  province,  but  being  rejected 
as  not  poffefiing  any  property  in  it,  he  opened  a grocer’s  (hop 
at  Aix,  put  on  an  apron,  fold  his  wares,  and  rendered  him- 
ielf  fo  popular,  that  he  was  elected,  with  the  greateft  accla- 
mations, a deputy  of  the  tiers  etat  of  that  city.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  dates,  he  fet  up  a daily  paper,  which  he  en- 
titled “ Lettres  de  Mirabeau  a fes  Commettans,”  which 
gave  fuch  an  account  of  the  debates  as  might  ferve  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  popular  party.  Some  feeble  attempts  were 
made  to  crufh  it,  but  without  any  effedl,  and  its  circulation 
became  very  extenlive.  Fie  foon  diltinguiftied  himfelf  as 
the  moft  eloquent  fpeaker,  and  took  a leading  part  in  t'hofe 
difputes  between  the  different  orders,  which  ended  in.  the 
affumption  of  the  charadter  of  “ National  Aflembly”  by  the 
tiers-etat.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  a declaration  was 
iflfued  by  the  aflembly,  which  among  other  fubjedls  obferved, 
that  “ the  denomination  of  ‘ National  Aflembly’  is  the  only 
one  befitting  the  aflembly  in  the  actual  fituation  of  affairs, 
becaufe  the  members  compoflng  it  are  the  only  reprefenta- 
tives  lawfully  and  publicly  acknowledged  and  verified  ; be- 


caule  they  are  fent  by  almoll  the  whole  nation,  and  becauTe 
the  Reprefentation  being  one  and  indiviftble,  none  of  the  De- 
puties chofen,  in  whatever  order  or  elafs,  has  a right  to  ex- 
ercife  his  fundtions  feparately  from  the  prefent  Aflembly.” 
©n  another  occafion,  after  a royal  fitting,  as  it  was  called, 
the  deputies  were  ordered  by  the  king  to  depart,  and  the 
order  was  repeated  by  M.  de  Breze,  grand-mailer  of  the 
ceremonies.  Mirabeau  rote,  and  addrefiing  Breze  in  authori- 
tative language,  bid  him  go  and  acquaint  thofe  who  fent 
him,  that  they  were  affembled  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  bayonet  fhould  feparate  them.  This 
fpeech  confirmed  the  tiers-etat  in  their  refiftance  to  the  royal 
authority,  and  Mirabeau  followed  it  by  propofing  and  carry- 
ing a decree,  declaring  the  inviolability  of  the  perfons  of  the 
members.  About  this  time  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  but  finding  that  prince  incapable  of  carrying 
into  effedt  any  great  deligns,  he  withdrew  from  his  councils. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  1790  was  of  no  advantage  to  his 
fortune,  on  account  of  the  embarraffment  in  which  he  left 
his  affairs,  yet  he  found  means  to  pay  off  large  debts,  and 
to  live  in  a fplendid  ftyle,  which  was  generally  attributed  to 
the  donations  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  His  motions  were 
fometimes  of  a popular  kind,  fometimes  tending  to  the  flip- 
port  of  authority.  Though  apparently  a friend  (o  order,  he 
was  thought  feeretly  to  have  been  the  inftigator  of  the  word 
outrages  committed  by  the  mob,  over  whom  he  pofleffed  a 
greater  influence  than  any  other  individual.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  Jacobin  club  he  was  a conftant  attendant  upon  its 
meetings,  but  when  the  members  feemed  delirous  of  over- 
fettiug  the  whole  fyftem,  he  deferted  andoppofed  them.  I11 
May  1790  he  was  the  warm  advocate  for  the  right  of  peace 
and  war  as  inherent  in  the  executive  power  ; from  this  period 
it  was  generally  faid  that  he  had  fold  himfelf  to  the  court, 
and  his  popularity  was  for  fome  time  much  impaired.  He 
had  however  enough  of  art  and  management  to  recover  his 
influence,  though  he  ftill  treated  the  Jacobins  with  great 
contempt.  It  is  imagined  that  he  was  engaged  in  a plan  to 
procure  the  diffolution  of  the  national  aflembly,  and  the  li- 
berty of  the  king,  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  the  nation,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  a violent  difeafe  which  proved  fatal.  The 
danger  of  no  individual  ever  excited  fo  univerfal  an  alarm  ; 
all  Paris,  as  it  were,  crowded  round  his  door,  with  eager  en- 
quiries, and  the  king  himfelf  fent  meffages  to  learn  the  ftate 
of  his  health.  He  hied  April  2d,  1791,  at  the  age  ot  42. 
The  honours  paid  to  his  memory  were  almofl  unprecedented. 
All  public  fpe&acles  were  fufpended  till  Ins  funeral,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  minifters  and  deputies,  and  a vaft  num- 
ber of  other  perfons,  to  the  Pantheon,  where  his  body  was  de- 
poiited  by  the  fide  of  that  of  Defcartes.  His  bull  was  placed 
in  the  halls  of  moft  of  the  municipalities  of  the  kingdom,  and 
funeral  fervices  were  performed  for  him  in  feveral  of  the  pro- 
vincial capitals.  Such,  however,  were  the  mutations  of  the 
public  mind,  that  in  the  very  next  year,  when  republicanifm 
was  triumphant,  his  bufts  were  deltroyed,  and  his  remains 
diffipated.  Belides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
liftied  a variety  of  pamphlets.  In  his  perfon,  Mirabeau  was 
grofs  and  repulfive  ; in  his  manner.*,  paflionate  and  brutal. 
He  was  the  moft  fplendid  figure  in  the  earlier  feenes  of  the 
French  revolution,  but,  like  a meteor,  he  dazzled  and  dif- 
appeared  without  leaving  any  lading  traces  »f  his  cxiilence. 
No  man  of  the  time  was  perhaps  equally  qualified  to  (bine  in 
political  warfare.  Poffeffed  of  great  eloquence,  he  was  ca- 
pable of  bearing  all  before  him  in  popular  debate,  and  of  a 
prefence  of  mind  which  no  emergency  could  difconcert ; ac- 
cuftomed  to  lead  the  opinions  of  the  public,  and  deriving 
more  popularity  from  the  boldnefs  of  his  writings,  than  lie 
loft  by  the  diffolutenefs  of  his  morals,  he  was  perfedtly  fitted 
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to  aft  on  the  tumultuary  theatre  of  revolutionary  politics. 
His  want  of  principle  mull  exclude  him' from  the  rank  of  a 
real  patriot,  yet  he  was  probably,  on  conviction,  a friend  to 
thdfe  public  rights  upon  which  all  juft  and  enlightened  go- 
vernment is  founded.  Gen.  Biog.  Rabaut’s  Hift.  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

MIRABEL,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Crete  or  Candia, 
lying  to  the  E.  of  that  of  Candia,  is  populous,  fertile,  and 
abounding  with  oil,  grain,  and  fruit.  Formerly  this  province 
fupplied  feveral  French  veffels  with  oil,  and  thus  kept  up  its 
price  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  ; but  they  have  fince 
been  obliged  to  carry  it,  at  a great  expence,  to  Candia,  and 
to  fell  it  at  a low  price  to  the  Turkilh  proprietors  of 
the  foap  houfes  ellabhfhed  in  that  town.  In  confequence 
of  this  reduction  of  price,  the  cultivation  of  olive  tree", 
and  the  manufacture  of  oil,  have  declined.  The  road  of 
Mirabel  faces  the  eaff,  and  affords  to  veffels  a tolerably  fafe 
anchorage.  It  is  (heltered  and  defended  by  two  fmall 
iflands  fituated  in  front.  The  town  is  greatly  diminifhed  fince 
commerce  has  taken  another  direction.  Here  are  (till  reckoned 
i £00  inhabitants,  molt  of  whom  are  Greeks  and  culti- 
vators. South  of  Mirabel  lies  the  province  of  “ Hiera- 
Petra,”  or  “ Gera-Petra,”  which  produces,  like  the  other 
province,  oil,  grain,  various  fruits,  honey,  wax,  flax,  See. 
but  it  fuffers  equally  with  Mirabel  from  the  prohibition, 
iffued  by  the  pacha,  of  felling  commodities  any  where  but  at 
Candia.  Olivier. 

Mirabel,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Montauban. 

MIRABELLE,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of 
Molife  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Molife. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Principato  Ultra;  iomiles  S.E.  of  Benevento. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  ; four  miles  N.E.  of 
Piazza. 

MIRABILE,  Rete.  See  Rete. 

MIRABILIS,  i w Botany,  a name  which  originated  with 
the  Spaniards,  who  applied  to  the  beautiful  plant,  which 
Rill  bears  this  name,  the  appellation  of  Mar abillas  del  Peru, 
the  Wonder,  or  Marvel,  of  Peru,  on  account  of  the  great 
diverfity  of  colour  in  its  flowers,  even  on  the  fame  root. 
At  firfl,  as  profeffor  Martyn  obferves,  every  thing  that 
came  from  the  new  continent  was  thought  wonderful.  The 
French  call  the  plant  of  which  we  are  (peaking  Belle  de  nuit, 
becaufe  the  flowers  expand,  and  fmell  fweet,  at  night  only. , 
Indeed  thebotanifts  of  that  nation  feem  to  have  taken  a vio- 
lent diflike  to  the  original  name,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 
Tournefort  called  this  genus  Jalapa,  which  is  founded  in 
error  ; and  Juflieu  Nyftago,  derived  from  the  French  idea. 
The  latter  is  unexceptionable,  but  fuperfluous. — Linn.  Gen. 
96.  Schreb.  114.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  999.  Mart.  Mill. 
Gift.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  382.  Stokes  Mat. 
Med.  v.  1.  3 1 1.  Lamarck  IliuRr.  t.  103.  Gaertn.  t.  127. 
(Nyftago;  Juff.  90.  Jalapa  ; Tourn.  Inft.  129.  t,  50.)  — 
Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggre- 
gate, Linn.  NyBagines,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  ereft, 
rather  deep,  unequal  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  (lender,  long,  gradually  dilated 
upwards,  its  bafe  permanent,  hardened,  inveffing  the  (eed  ; 
limb  fomewhat  fpreading,  plaited,  in  five  flight  equal  feg- 
ments. Neftary  fpherical,  flefhy,  furrounding  the  germen, 
obfeurely  five-toothed  at  the  margin.  Siam.  Filaments  five, 
inferted  into  the  edge  of  the  neftary,  attached  to  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  thread-lhaped,  inclining,  unequal,  extending 
rather  beyond  the  tube  ; anthers  roundifh,  afeending ; pollen 
glutinous.  Pifl.  Germen  turbinate,  fuperior,  within  the 
neftary  ; Ryle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  and  pofition  of  the 
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ftamens  ; Rigma  globofe,  rough,  afeending.  Pertc,  none, 
except  the  permanent  hardened  bafe  of  the  corolla.  Seed 
folitary,  ovate,  obfeurely  five-fided. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  five-cleft.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped, 
its  bafe  inflated  and  permanent.  Neftary  a gland  furrounding 
the  germen.  Seed  folitary,  coated. 

1.  M . dichotoma.  Forked  Marvel  of  Peru.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
252.  (Jalapa officinarum ; Mart.  Decad.  1. 1.  1.) — Flowers 
nearly  feflile,  axillary,  folitary,  ereft. — Native  of  Mexico, 
from  whence  its  feeds  were  brought  very  early  to  Europe. 
The  plant  is  naturally  perennial,  having  a thick  oblong  flefhy 
root  ; but  if  railed  on  a hot-bed,  it  will  flower  and  feed  the 
fame  feafon,  like  the  ufual  race  of  tender  annuals.  If  kept 
in  a green-houfe,  or  planted  in  the  open  air  clofe  to  the  wall 
of  a hot-houfe,  it  will  endure  many  years,  and  flower  more 
abundantly  throughout  the  fummer.  The Jlem  is  herbaceous, 
fucculent,  very  bu(hy,  forked,  knotty  at  the  joints,  three 
feet  high,  round,  fmooth  except  a narrow  hairy  line  at  the 
two  oppofite  (ides.  Leaves  oppofite,  Ralked,  ovate,  fome- 
what heart-Rtaped,  pointed,  entire,  very  (lightly  downy  or 
hairy  at  the  margin  and  ribs.  Flowers  from  the  forks  of  the 
Rem,  on  very  (hort  (talks,  fweet-feented,  of  a fcarlet  red ; 
their  tube  one  and  a half  inch  long.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. — This  plant  was  by  fome  bota- 
niffs  miRaken  for  the  Jalap  of  the  (hops,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  a Convolvulus,  and  has  bloffomed  this  feafon,  1812/  in 
the  garden  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  efq.  at  Boyton,  Wilts;  a rare 
occurrence  in  Europe,  fince  the  plant  was  fent  over  by  Houf- 
ton,  80  years  ago. 

2.  M.  Jalapa.  Striped  Marvel  of  Peru.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
252.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  371.  (Admirabilis  peruana,  rubro  (lore; 
Cluf.  HiR.  v.  2.  89.  Mirabilia  peruviana,  flore  luteo  ; Ger. 
em.  343.) — Flowers  crowded,  (talked,  ereft.  Leaves  nearly 
fmooth. — Native  of  the  EaR  and  Wefi  Indies.  Very  clofely 
related  to  the  foregoing,  except  that  the  calyx  is  longer,  and 
the  flowers  more  crowded  together,  on  longer  flalks.  The 
leaves  are  not  quite  fmooth  at  the  edges.  The  corolla  varies 
remarkably  in  colour,  on  which  account,  as  well  as  its  fra- 
grance in  the  evening,  the  plant  is  highly  defirable.  What 
is  faid  above  of  the  treatment  of  M.  dichotoma,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  this.  Some  flowers  are  of  an  uniform  fcarlet  red, 
others  flriped  or  fpeckled  with  red  and  white,  in  endlefs  vari- 
ety, on  the  fame  plant.  On  fome  they  are  all  of  an  uniform  very 
delicate  yellow  ; while  other  individuals  bear  parti-coloured 
red  and  yellow  bloffoms.  Moff  botanifls,  and  among  them 
Linnaeus,  have  believed  this  to  be  the  real  officinal  Jalap  ; a 
miffake  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  See  alfo  Con- 
volvulus, fp.  90,  Jalapa. 

3.  M.  long'flora.  Long-flowered  Marvel  of  Peru.  Linn. 
Sp.Pl.  252.  Stockh.  Tranf.  for  1755.  176.  t.  6.  Sm.  Exot. 
Bot.  v.  1.  43.  t.  23.  (Atzoyatl,  Mirabili  Mexicana  ; Her- 
nand.  Mex.  170.) — Flowers  crowded,  terminal,  feflile,  very 
long,  (lightly  drooping.  Leaves  downy. — Native  of  the 
more  cool  and  mountainous  parts  of  Mexico,  flowering  in 
September.  The  feeds  of  this  elegant  fpecies  were  fent  by 
the  French  affronomers,  about  the  middle  of  the  laR  century, 
from  South  America,  to  M.  le  Monnier  at  Paris,  by  whofe 
liberality  they  were  difperfed  throughout  Europe.  The 
plant  has  ever  fince  been  preferved,  either  as  a tender  annual, 
or  the  roots  taken  up,  and  kept  from  year  to  year  iiufand, 
they  being,  like  thofe  of  the  two  former,  truly  perennial, 
and  very  large,  externally  black.  The  flem  is  three  or 
four  feet  high,  round,  repeatedly  forked,  downy.  Leaves 
oppofite,  heart-lhaped,  entire,  foft,  downy,  and  vifeid, 
foetid  when  bruifed  ; the  lower  ones  Ralked  ; the  refl  feflile. 
Flowers  feflile,  many  together  at  the  leafy  top  of  each 
branch.  Calyx  very  clammy  and  foetid-  Corolla  four  inches 
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long,  with  a downy  green  and  purplilh  tube  ; limb  white, 
with  a purple  eye.  Anthers  orange.  Stigma  large,  hairy, 
of  a rich  purple.  Seed  with  a curioufly  teflellated  dark 
brown  coat,  as  big  as  the  kernel  of  a filbert. 

The  flowers  are  highly  fcented.  A few  of  them  gathered 
in  an  evening,  when  they  expand,  without  the  foetid  calyx, 
and  placed  in  a glafs  of  water,  will  perfume  a large  apartment 
all  night.  We  do  not  however  recommend  them  for  a bed- 
chamber, or  any  clofe  room.  Each  flower  lalts  only  one  night, 
but  there  is  a copious  fucceflion  till  the  clofe  of  autumn. 

Miuabilis,  in  Gardening,  furnifhes  plants  of  the  flowery 
perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  com- 
mon marvel  of  Peru  (M.  jalapa)  ; the  forked  marvel  of 
Peru  (M.  dichotoma) ; and  the  fweet-fcented  marvel  of  Peru 
(M.  longiflora). 

The  iirll  fort  has  feveral  varieties  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  as  purple  and  white,  and  variegated  purple  and  yel- 
low, but  which  refolve  thcmielves  into  two  principal  varieties; 
as  with  purple  and  white  flowers,  which  are  variable  ; fome 
being  plain  purple,  others  plain  white,  but  molt  of  them  va- 
riegated with  the  two  colours,  and  all  found  occafionally 
on  the  lame  plant  ; and  with  red  and  yellow  flowers,  gene- 
rally mixed,  but  fometimes  diftinft  on  the  fame  plant  ; fome 
plants  having  only  plain  flowers,  others  only  variegated  : but 
the  plants  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  of  the  purple  and  white 
never  produce  red  and  yellow  flowers,  or  the  contrary. 

All  thefe  varieties  are  highly  ornamental  during  the  months 
of  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and,  when  the  feafon 
continues  mild,  often  laft  till  near  the  end  of  October.  The 
flowers  opening  only  towards  the  evening,  while  the  weather 
continues  warm,  but  in  moderate  cool  weather,  when  the 
fun  is  obfeured,  they  continue  open  almoli  the  whole  day, 
and  are  produced  fo  plentifully  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
that  when  expanded  the  plant  feems  entirely  covered  with 
them,  and  from  fome  being  plain,  others  variegated  on  the 
fame  plant,  have  a fine  appearance. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  common  in  the  Wed  Indies,  where 
it  is  termed  the  Four-o'clock  jlovjcr,  from  the  circumltance  of 
the  flowers  opening  at  that  time  of  the  day. 

Method  of  Culture. — In  all  thefe  forts  the  propagation  is 
effe&ed  by  fowing  the  feed  in  the  fpring  feafon,  either  on  a 
warm  border  or  on  a hot-bed  ; but  the  latter  method  pro- 
duces the  plants  confiderably  more  early,  and  in  the  greateil 
perfeftion.  When  cultivated  on  warm  fouth  borders,  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  the  feed  fhould  be 
fown  about  the  middle  of  April,  either  in  patches  or  in  (hal- 
iow  drills,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  fix  inches  afunder  : and 
when  the  places  can  be  covered  with  hand-glafles,  or  a frame 
and  lights,  or  the  feed  be  fown  in  pots  under  thofe  protec- 
tions, or  any  other  occafional  (helter  during  the  night  time 
or  in  cold  weather,  it  will  greatly  forward  the  germination 
of  the  feed,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  young  plants 
afterwards.  In  the  latter  mode  about  June,  the  plants  will 
be  fit  to  plant  out  into  the  borders  or  into  pots.  Moift  wea- 
ther Ihould  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  and  water  and  occa- 
fional (hade  be  given  till  well  rooted ; they  then  readily  grow, 
and  acquire  a tolerable  fize ; but  they  do  not  attain  to  a large 
fize,  or  flower  fo  early  by  a month  or  fix  weeks  as  thofe 
forwarded  in  the  hot-bed. 

But  in  the T»  ter  method  of  railing  them,  a hot-bed  fhould 
be  prepared  in  March,  cr  early  in  April,  under  frame  and 
lights,  and  earthed  over  about  fix  inches  deep,  then  fowing  the 
feed  in  the  earth  of  the  bed  in  (hallow  drills  half  an  inch  deep, 
as  directed  above,  or  in  pots  of  rich  earth  the  fame  depth, 
plunging  them  in  the  earth  of  'he  bed.  The  latter  is  the  bet- 
ter method.  The  plants  foon  rife ; when  they  fliould  have 
frefh  air  daily,  in  common  with  the  other  plants  of  the  bed, 


and  frequent  refreftiings  of  water ; and  when  nearly  two  inches 
high,  be  planted  out  into  another  frefh  hot-bed  to  forward 
them,  placing  them  either  ia  the  earth  of  the  bed,  four  or 
five  i.iches  afunder,  or  fingly  in  final!  pots  (thirty-twos), 
plunging  them  in  the  bed  ; wa*er  and  (hade  fhould  be  imme- 
diately given  till  frefh  rooted,  continuing  the  care  of  admit- 
ting frefh  air  every  mild  day  ; and  about  the  middle  or  iatter 
end  of  May,  when  they  have  acquired  a good  fize  and 
ftrength,  they  fhould  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  full  air, 
fo  as  that  they  may  be  removed  into  ii  fully  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  choofing  mild  cloudy  moift  weather,  if  pofii- 
ble,  for  the  bufinefs  ; taking  up  fuch  as  grow  in  the  beds 
with  bdls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planting  them  in 
the  borders  ; but  thofe  in  the  pots  may  he  turned  out  with 
the  whole  ball  entire,  and  planted  in  that  way.  Some  fliould 
alfo  be  removed  into  large  pots  for  moving  into  particular 
fituations.  Water  fhould  be  dire&ly  given,  and  occafional 
(hade  to  fuch  as  require  it,  repeating  the  waterings  to  the 
whole,  till  they  have  (truck  frefh  root  and  begun  to  grow, 
when  they  will  not  require  any  further  culture,  except  the 
occafional  fupport  of  (ticks,  which  is  mod  neceflary  in  the 
la  ft.  fort. 

As  the  feed  ripens  well,  it  will  frequently  prevent  the 
trouble  of  preferving  the  roots.  But  when  thefe  are  taken 
out  of  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  laid  in  dry  fand  during  the 
winter,  fecure  from  froft,  and  planted  again  in  the  fpring, 
they  grow  much  larger  and  flower  earlier  than  the  feedling 
plants:  or  when  the  roo's  are  covered  in  winter  with  tanners’ 
bark  to  keep  out  the  froft,  they  often  remain  fecure  in  the 
borders,  where  the  foil  is  dry.  When  the  roots  thus  taken 
out  of  the  ground  are  planted  the  following  fpring  in  large 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a hot-bed,  under  a deep  frame,  they 
may  be  brought  forward,  and  raifed  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet,  and  flower  much  earlier  in  the  feafon. 

It  fhould  be  noticed  that  in  colledling  the  feeds,  care  (hould 
be  taken  not  to  fave  any  from  the  plants  which  have  plain 
flowers  ; and  in  order  to  have  variegated  flowers,  the  plain 
flowers  (hould  be  pulled  off  from  thofe  plants  which  are 
intended  to  (land  for  feed.  As  the  fecond  fort  is  lefs  hardy 
than  the  firft  and  third,  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  for- 
ward in  the  fpring  they  feldom  flower  till  very  late,  and  their 
feeds  do  not  ripen  pevfe&ly. 

All  the  forts  are  proper  for  the  principal  borders  of  plea- 
fure  grounds,  being  very  ornamental  in  their  large  branchy 
growth,  as  well  as  in  their  extenfive  flowering. 

Mirabilis  Aqua.  See  Water. 

MIRABOLANS,  or  Mirobalans,  in  Pharmacy.  See 
Myrobalans. 

MIRACHOW,  orMiRCHAU,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Prufiian  Pomerelia  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Dantzic. 

MIRACLE,  in  a popular  fenfe,  is  a prodigy,  or  an  ex- 
traordinary event,  that  furprifes  us  by  its  novelty. 

Miracle,  in  a more  accurate  and  philofophical  fenfe,  is 
an  effedt  that  does  not  follow  from  any  of  the  regular  laws 
of  nature;  or  which  is  inconfiftent  with  fome  known  law  of 
it  ; or  contrary  to  the  fettled  conftitution  and  courfe  of 
things : accordingly  all  miracles  prefuppofe  an  eftablifhed 
fyftem  of  nature,  within  the  limits  of  which  they  operate, 
and  with  the  order  of  which  they  difagree. 

Spinoza  denies  that  any  power  can  fuperfede  that  of  na- 
ture ; or  that  any  thing  can  difturb,  or  interrupt,  the  order 
of  things  ; and  accordingly  defines  a miracle  to  be  a rare 
event,  happening  in  conlequer.ee  of  fome  laws  that  are  un- 
known to  us. 

Divines  define  a miracle,  an  extraordinary  and  wonderful 
effeft  above  the  power  of  nature,  wrought  by  God,  to  ma- 
niieft  his  power  or  providence;  ,or  to  give  credit  to  fome  mef- 
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fenger  Cent  from  himfelf.  Thus  Jefus  Chrift  evinced  the 
truth  of  his  million,  and  his  doftrine,  by  miracles ; and  thus 
alfo  did  Mofes.  But  there  are  fcarcely  any  theological 
writers,  that  precifely  agree  in  their  definition  of  a miracle. 
Mr.  Locke  defines  it  to  be  a fenfible  operation,  which  being 
above  the  comprehenfion  of  the  fpe&ator,  is,  in  his  opinion, 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  taken  by  him  to  be  di- 
vine. Dr.  Clarke’s  definition  of  a miracle,  in  the  theological 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  this : that  it  is  a work  effe&ed  in  a manner 
unufual,  or  different  from  the  common  and  regular  method 
of  Providence,  by  the  interpofition  either  of  God  himfelf,  or 
of  fome  intelligent  agent  fuperior  to  man,  for  the  proof  or 
evidence  of  fome  particular  do&rine,  or  in  atteftation  to  the 
authority  of  fome  particular  perfon.  According  to  Dr. 
Sykes,  a miracle  is  a defigned  effeft,  fenfible,  unufual  in  it- 
felf,  beyond  the  art  and  power  of  man  to  do.  Dr.  Chand- 
ler fays,  that  a miracle  is  an  a&ion  done,  or  an  operation  vi- 
fibly  performed  by  any  being,  which  is  really  and  truly  above 
the  reach,  natural  power,  and  capacity  of  that  being  who 
does  it,  of  himfelf,  and  without  the  a’fliftance  of  fome  fu- 
perior agent  to  perform.  With  this  Dr.  Hutchefon’s  de- 
finition nearly  coincides,  vie.  that  it  is  a work  far  exceeding 
human  power,  yet  performed  by  the  command,  or  upon  the 
volition  of  a man.  And  the  fame  writer  further  obferves, 
that  though  miracles  may  prove  the  fuperintendency  of  a 
voluntary  agent,  and  that  the  univerfe  is  not  guided  by 
neceflity  or  fate  ; yet  that  mind  muff  be  weak  and  inad- 
vertent, who  needs  them  to  confirm  the  belief  of  a wife 
and  good  Deity  ; fince  the  deviation  from  general  laws, 
unlefs  upon  very  extraordinary  occafions,  mult  be  a pre- 
fumption  of  inconftancv  and  weaknefs  rather  than  of  a 
fleady  wifdom  and  power  ; and  muff  weaken  the  belt 
arguments  we  have  for  the  fagacity  and  power  of  the 
univerfal  mind.  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  the  Ideas  ef 

Beauty,  &c.  . - 

Mr.  Farmer,  a late  ingenious  and  learned  writer,  objects 
to  all  thofe  definitions  of  miracles,  which  reprefent  them  as 
cffe&s  unufual,  above  human  power,  and  manifeiting  the  in- 
terpofition of  fuperior  power : becaufe,  he  fays,  the  term 
unufual  does  not'diftinguilh  real  miracles  from  many  things 
which  are  not  miraculous,  fuch  as  the  rare  and  uncommon 
appearances  of  nature  : nor  does  the  ca'ling  a miracle  an 
effeft  above  human  power,  diftinguilh  it  from  all  other 
effefts  equally  above  human  power,  produced  by  fuperior 
beings,  when  acting  within  their  ufual  fphere,  which,  for 
that  reafon,  cannot  be  miraculous.  Beiides,  as  this  defini- 
tion comprehends  many  things,  which  are  not  miraculous, 
and  to  which  no  perfons  apply  the  term;  fo  it  excludes 
many  things  which  are  allowed  by  all  to  be  proper  miracles. 
For  there  feems  to  be  a difference  between  effe&s  above 
human  power,  or  which  argue  a higher  degree  of  power, 
and  effetls  which  argue  a power  barely  different  from 
human,  and  in  no  manner  fuperior  to  it.  According  to  this 
definition,  beads  and  birds  may  work  miracles ; for  they  do 
many  things  that  are  above  the  power  of  man.  Moreover, 
this  definition,  inftead  of  deferring  miracles  by  the  nature 
of  the  works  themfelves,  deferibe  them  by  their  author,  and 
the  degree  of  power  neceffary  to  their  performance.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  works  which  argue  only  a 
power  more  than  human,  can  be  no  abfolutc  proofs  of  a 
divine  interpofition  : and  farther,  the  lait  part  of  the  defini- 
tion, manifelling  the  interpofition  of  fuperior  power,  is 
fuperfluous  ; becaufc  it  is  only  faying  effeCbs  above  human 
power  rauft  be  produced  by  a power  above  it. 

This  writer  confidersthe  contrariety  or  conformity  of  the 
event  itfelf  to  thofe  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed  in 
the  courfe  of  God’s  general  providence,  as  the  only  circum- 


ftance  which  denominates  and  coniiitutes  it  a proper  miracle 
or  not : and,  therefore,  before  we  can  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty any  effedl  to  be  a true  miracle,  it  is  neceffary  (and 
nothing  more  is  neceffary  than)  that  the  common  courfe  of 
nature  be  in  fome  degree  fir  ft  underftood.  Miracles,  in  this 
view,  are  not  impoflible  to  the  power  of  God,  nor  neceffarily 
repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  his  wifdom  and  immutability. 
Neither  do  they  imply  any  inconfillency  in  the  divine  con- 
duft,  or  a defect  or  diiturbance  of  the  laws  of  nature  : fo 
that  in  the  general  idea  of  miracles,  confidered  as  variations 
from  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  furnifh  a certain  univerfal  proof  againft  their  exrlence ; 
and  there  is  a power  fuperior  to  nature,  which  is  ever  able, 
and  which  in  certain  circumftances  may  reafonably  over-rule 
what  was  at  firft  eftablifhed.  The  writer,  now  cited,  farther 
maintains,  that  miracles  are  neither  the  effects  of  natural 
caufes,  nor  of  fuperior  created  intelligences,  afting  from 
themfelves  alone  ; but  that  they  are  always  to  be  aferibed 
to  a divine  interpofition  ; i.  e.  that  they  are  never  wrought, 
but  either  immediately  by  God  himfelf,  or  by  fuch  other 
beings  as  he  commifiions  and  empowers  to  perform  them. 
In  proof  of  this  propofition,  he  alleges,  that  the  fame 
argument*  which  prove  the  exiftence  of  fuperior  created  in- 
telligences, do  much  more  ftrongly  conclude  againft;  their 
adting  out  of  their  proper  fphere.  Farther,  the  fuppofition 
of  the  power  of  any  created  agents  to  work  miracles  of 
themfelves,  in  this  lower  world,  is  contradifted  by  the  ob- 
fervation  and  experience  of  all  ages ; there  being,  in  faft, 
no  proper  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  miracles,  but  fuch 
as  may  be  fitly  aferibed  to  the  Deity.  Moreover,  the  law* 
of  nature  being  ordained  by  God  and  effential  to  the  order 
and  happinefs  of  the  world,  it  is  impoflible  God  Ihould 
delegate  to  ahy  of  his  creatures  a power  of  working  miracles, 
by  which  thofe  divine  eftablilhments  may  be  fuperfeded  and 
controlled.  Befides,  the  aferibing  to  any  fuperior  beings, 
God  excepted,  and  thofe  immediately  commiflioned  by  him, 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  fubverts  the  foundation  of 
natural  piety,  and  is  a fruitful  fource  of  idolatry  and  fuper- 
ftition.  It  is  further  urged,  that  if  miracles  were  per- 
formed in  favour  of  falfe  doftrines,  mankind  would  be  ex- 
pofed  to  frequent  and  unavoidable  delufion:  and,  if  they 
may  be  performed  without  a divine  permifiion,  and  in  fup- 
port’of  fallhood,  they  cannot  be  credentials  of  a divine 
million,  and  criterions  of  truth.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
if  fuperior  beings  really  poffefs  the  miraculous  powers  which 
fome  writers  have  aferibed  to  them,  the  exercife  of  thofe 
powers,  by  good  and  evil  agents,  would  either  expofe  man- 
kind to  neceffary  and  invincible  error,  or  entirely  deffroy  the 
credit  and  ufe  of  miracles,  under  the  idea  of  criterions  of 
truth  and  authentic  credentials  of  a divine  million.  If  we 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  revelation,  on  this  fubj'eft,  we 
Ihall  find,  that  the  view  which  the  feripture  gives  us  of 
good  angels,  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  as  alfo  of  the  fouls 
of  departed  men,  is  inconfiftent  with  their  liberty  of  work- 
ing miracles : and  the  view  which  the  facred  writers  give 
us  of  the  gods  of  paganifm  is  alfo  abfolutely  inconfiftent 
with  their  poffefiing  a power  of  working  miracles.  Never- 
thelefs,  it  has  been  much  difputed,  how  far  it  may  be  in 
the  power  of  the  devil  to  work  miracles?  or  wherein  the 
fpecifie  difference  lies  between  the  miracles  of  Mofes,  and 
thofe  of  Pharoah's  magicians  ? thofe  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  the 
apoftles,  and  thole  of  Simon  Magus  and  Apollonius  Tya- 
neus  ? Whether  the  latter  were  any  more  than  mere  delu- 
fions  of  the  fenfes  ; or  . whether  any  fuper-natural  and  diabo- 
lical power  concurred  with  them.  See  Magician  ; under 
which  article  it  is  Ihewn,  that  the  magicians,  diviners,  and 
forcerers  of  antiquity,  who  pretended  by  the  afitftance  of 
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the  heathen  deities,  fee.  to  foretel  future  events,  or  to  work 
miracles,  are  branded  in  feripture  as  mere  impoftors,  inca- 
pable of  fupporting  their  pretenfions  by  any  works  or  pre- 
dictions beyond  human  power  or  (kill.  The  feripture  like- 
wife  reproaches  the  pretences  to  infpiration  and  miracles, 
made  by  falfe  prophets,  in  fupport  of  error  and  idolatry, 
as  the  foie  effects  of  human  craft  and  impofture.  And, 
therefore,  fince  angels,  whether  good  or  evil,  the  fpirits  of 
departed  men,  the  heathen  deities,  magicians,  and  falfe 
prophets,  are  the  only  agents,  who  have  ever  been  conceived 
as  capable  of  working  miracles,  either  in  oppofition  to  God, 
or  without  an  immediate  commiflion  from  him  ; and  the 
feripture  denies  to  all  thefe  the  power  of  performing  any 
miracles;  it  does  in  effeCt  deny,  that  any  (ingle  miracle  has 
ever  been  performed  without  the  immediate  interpofition  of 
God.  It  is  likewife  alleged,  that  the  l'criptures  reprefent 
the  one  true  God,  as  the  foie  creator  and  fovereign  of  the 
world,  which  he  governs  by  fixed  and  invariable  laws  ; that 
to  him  they  appropriate  all  miracles,  and  that  they  urge 
them  as  demonllrations  of  his  divinity  and  foie  dominion 
over  nature,  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  all  other  fuperior 
beings.  The  feriptures  alfo  uniformly  reprefent  all  mira- 
cles, as  being,  in  themfelves,  an  abfolute  demonftration  of 
the  million  and  doCtrine  of  the  prophets,  at  whofe  inftance 
they  are  performed ; and  never  direct  us  to  regard  their 
doftrines  as  a tell  of  the  miracles  being  the  effeCt  of  divine 
interpofition.  Accordingly,  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  in  par- 
ticular, were  a demonftration  (not  a partial  and  conditional, 
but  a complete  and  abfolute  demonftration)  of  his  million 
from  God  : and  they  were  farther  defigned  to  evince  his 
peculiar  character  as  the  Mefiiah  or  anointed  ; i.  e.  his  regal 
commiflion  and  power,  or  his  right  by  divine  defignation  to 
dominion  and  judicature  over  mankind.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  with  refpeCt  to  all  the  miracles  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  that  their  divinity,  conlklered  in  themfelves,  is  always 
either  exprefsly  afferted,  or  manifeftly  implied  ; and  they 
are  accordingly  urged  as  a decilive  and  abfolute  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  the  doCtrine  and  teftimony  of  their  performers, 
without  ever  taking  into  confideration  the  nature  of  the 
dodtrine,  or  of  the  teftimony  to  be  confirmed.  It  is  alfo 
Ihewn,  that  the  feriptures  have  not  recorded  any  inftances 
of  real  miracles  performed  by  the  devil ; in  anfwer  to  the 
objections  drawn  from  the  cafe  of  the  magicians  in  Egypt, 
from  the  appearance  of  Samuel,  after  his  deceafe,  to  Saul, 
which  was  either  the  work  of  human  impofture  or  a divine 
miracle,  and  from  our  Saviours’s  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  which  the  writer,  to  whom  we  now  refer,  confiders  as 
a divine  vifion.  Miracles,  confidered  as  the  peculiar  works 
of  God,  afford  a divine  teftimony  to  the  perfon  on  whofe 
account  they  are  wrought,  and  to  that  doCtrine  or  meffage, 
which  he  delivers  in  the  name  of  God.  And  this  proof 
from  miracles  of  the  divine  commiflion,  and  doCtrine  of  a 
prophet,  is  in  itfelf  decilive  and  abfolute.  It  is  alfo  the 
molt  natural  and  agreeable  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind 
in  all  ages.  It  is  the  moft  eafy  and  compendious  proof  of  a 
new  revelation.  Miracles  are  farther  a very  powerful  me- 
thod of  conviCtion,  making  a ftreng  impreffion  upon  the 
heart,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  carry  light  to  the  under- 
ftanding.  Nor  is  the  necefiity  of  miracles  kfs  evident  than 
their  propriety  and  advantage,  in  attefting  a divine  com- 
miflion and  propagating  a new  revelation.  They  alfo  ferve 
to  revive  and  confirm  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and 
to  recover  men  from  thofe  two  oppofite  extremes  of  atheifm 
and  idolatry.  Finally,  the  evidence  of  miracles,  whether 
of  power  or  knowledge,  is  the  fitted;  to  accompany  a Hand- 
ing revelation  ; becaufe  it  is  not  confined  to  one  age  or 
nation,  but  may  be  extended  over  the  whole  globe,  and  con- 
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veyed  to  the  moft  diftant  generations.  On  the  nature  and 
defign  of  miracles,  already  illuftrated  in  this  article,  fee 
Farmer’s  Differtation  on  Miracles,  Sec.  8vo.  1771,  paffim. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Clarke,  who  allows  that  mi- 
racles may  be  wrought  by  other  agents  befides  the  Deity, 
obferves  that  it  cannot  certainly  be  diftinguifhed,  by  the 
miracle  itfelf,  whether  any  extraordinary  interpofition  of  fotne 
power  fuperior  to  men  be  the  immediate  interpofition  of  God 
himfelf,  or  of  feme  good  angel,  or  of  fome  evil  angel.  The 
only  poflible  ways,  fay3  this  learned  writer,  by  which  a fpec- 
tator  may  certainly  and  infallibly  diftinguifti  whether  miracles 
be  indeed  the  works  either  immediately  of  God  himfelf,  or  of 
fome  good  angel  employed  by  him  ; and  confequently  the 
doctrine  witnefied  by  the  miracles  be  infall.bly  true  and  di- 
vinely attefted  : or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  miracles 
be  the  works  of  evil  fpirits,  and  confequently  the  doCtrine 
a fraud  and  impofition  upon  men,  are  thefe  : if  the  doCtrine 
attefted  by  miracles  be  in  itfelf  impious,  or  manifeftly  tend- 
ing to  promote  vice  ; then,  without  all  queftion,  the  mira- 
cles, how  great  ioever  they  may  appear  to  us,  are  neither 
wrought  by  God  himfelf  nor  by  his  commiflion.  If  the 
doCtrine,  attefted  by  miracles,  be  in  itfelf  indifferent,  or 
fuch  as  cannot,  by  the  light  of  nature  and  right  reafon  alone, 
be  certainly  known  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe  ; and  at  the 
fame  time,  in  oppofition  to  it,  and  in  proof  of  the  direct 
contrary  doClriue,  there  be  wrought  other  miracles,  more 
and  greater  than  the  former,  or  at  leaft  attended  with  fuch 
circumftances  as  evidently  (hew  the  power,  by  which  the 
latter  are  wrought,  to  be  fuperior  to  the  power  that  pro- 
duced the  former : then  that  doCtrine,  which  is  attefted  by 
the  fuperior  power,  mull  neceffarily  be  believed  to  be  divine. 
This,  he  apprehends,  was  the  cafe  of  Mofes  and  the  Egyptian 
magicians.  (See  Magician.)  If,  in  the  laft  place,  the 
doCtrine  attefted  by  miracles  be  fuch  as,  in  its  own  natGre 
and  confequences,  tends  to  promote  the  honour  and  glory 
of  God,  and  the  praCtice  of  univerfal  rigliteoufnefs  among 
men  ; and  yet  neverthelefs  be  not  in  itfelf  demonftrable,  nor 
could,  without  revelation,  have  been  difeovered  to  be  ac- 
tually true ; and  there  is  no  pretence  of  more  or  greater 
miracles,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  to  contradict  it ; which  is 
the  cafe  of  the  doCtrine  and  miracles  of  Chrift  ; then  the 
miracles  are  unqueftionably  divine,  and  the  doCtrine  muft, 
without  all  controverfy,  be  acknowledged  as  an  immediate 
and  infallible  revelation  from  .God.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
objection,  that  we  prove  in  a circle  the  doCtrine  by  the  mi- 
racles, and  the  miracles  by  the  doCtrine ; he  adds,  that  the 
miracles,  in  this  way  of  reafoning,  are  not  at  all  proved  by 
the  doCtrine ; but  only  the  poftibility  and  the  good  ten- 
dency, cr  at  leaft  the  indifferency  of  the  doCtrine,  are  a ne- 
ceffary  condition  or  circumftance,  without  which,  the  doc- 
trine i9  not  capable  of  being  proved  by  any  miracles.  The 
doCtrine  muft  be  in  itfelf  poflible  and  capable  of  being 
proved,  and  then  miracles  will  prove  it  to  be  aCtually  and 
certainly  true.  Boyle’s  LeCture,  Sermons,  &c.  p.  226,  See. 

The  fufficiency  of  the  argument  in  atteftation  to  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity,  deduced  from  miracles,  has  been  con- 
troverted by  feveral  fceptical  writers ; and  particularly  by 
Mr.  Hume.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  experience  is  the 
ground  of  the  credit  we  give  to  human  teftimony.  Having 
found  in  pall  inftances  that  men  have  informed  us  right,  we 
are  difpofed  to  believe  them  in  future  inftances ; but  this 
experience  is  by  no  means  conftant ; for  we  often  find  that 
men  prevaricate  and  deceive.  On  the  other  hand,  what  af- 
fures  us  of  thofe  law's  of  nature,  in  the  violation  of  which 
the  notion  of  a miracle  confifts,  is,  in  like  manner,  experi- 
ence. But  this  is  an  experience  that  has  never  been  inter- 
rupted. A miracle,  it  has  been  faid,  is  an  event  which, 
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from  its  nature,  is  inconfiftent  with  ail  the  experience  we 
ever  had,  and  in  the  highell  degree  incredible  and  extra- 
ordinary. In  the  fallhood  of  teiiimony,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  fuch  inconfillency,  nor  any  fuch  incredibility, 
fcarcely  any  thing  being  more  common.  No  regard,  there- 
fore, can  be  due  to  the  latter,  when  it  is  applied  as  a proof 
of  the  former.  According  to  this  reafoning,  applied  to 
the  cafe  of  miracles,  we  are  to  confider  which  is  moll 
likely,  that  fuch  events  fhould  happen,  or  that  men  Ihould 
either  deceive  or  be  deceived.  And  as  there  is  nothing  more 
unlikely  than  the  former,  or  much  more  common  than  the 
latter,  particularly  where  religion  is  concerned,  it  w ill  be 
right  to  form  a “ general  refolution,  never  to  lend  any  at- 
tention to  accounts  of  miracles,  with  whatever  fpecious 
pretexts  they  may  be  covered.”  “ It  is,”  fays  Mr.  Hiftne 
in  his  “ EfTay  on  Miracles,”  “ a maxim  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention, th.  t no  teiiimony  is  fufficient  to  eftabliih  a miracle, 
unlefs  the  teiiimony  be  of  fuch  a kind,  that  its  fallhood 
would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fad  which  it  endeavours 
to  eflablilh.  And  even  in  that  cafe,  there  is  a marked  dif- 
tindion  of  arguments,  and  the  fuperior  only  gives  us  an 
afiurance  fuitable  to  that  degree  of  force,  which  remains  after 
deducing  the  inferior.  When  any  one  tells  me  that  he  faw 
a dead  man  rellored  to  life,  I immediately  confider  with  my- 
felf,  whether  it  be  more  probable  that  the  perfon  fhould 
either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fad  he  relates  fhould 
really  have  happened.'  I weigh  the  one  miracle  againtl  the 
other,  and  according  to  the  fuperiority  which  I difcover,  I 
pronounce  my  deciiion,  and  always  reject  the  greater  mi- 
racle. If  the  fallhood  of  his  teiiimony  would  be  more  mi- 
raculous than  the  event  which  he  relates,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  he  pretend  to  command  my  belief  or  opinion.” 
For  fuch  reafons  as  thefe  Mr.  Hume  aliens,  “ that  the 
evidence  of  teiiimony,  when  applied  to  a miracle,  carries 
fallhood  on  the  very  face  of  it,  and  is  more  properly  a fub- 
jed  of  derifion  than  of  argument and  that  whoever  be- 
lieves the  truth  of  the  Chritlian  religion  “ is  confciqus  of 
a continued  miracle  in  his  own  perfon,  which  fubverts  all 
the  principles  of  his  underltauding,  and  gives  him  a deter- 
mination to  believe  what  is  moll  contrary  to  cullom  and 
experience.”  The  principles  on  which  this  objection  is 
founded,  fays  an  excellent  writer,  Dr.  Price,  are  chiefly, 

“ that  the  credit  we  give  to  teiiimony  is  derived  folely 
from  experience:”  “ that  a miracle  is  a tad  contrary  to 
experience  “ that  the  previous  improbability  of  a tail  is 
a proof  againlt  it,  diminilhing,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  it,  the  proof  from  teiiimony  for  it and  f<  that  no 
telt’.mony  fhould  ever  gain  credit  to  an  event,  unlefs  it  is 
more  extraordinary  that  it  Ihould  be  falte,  than  that  the 
event  Ihould  have  happened.”  Our  author,  in  his  examina- 
tion of  thefe  opinions,  begins  with  conlidering  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  that  afiurance  which  experience  gives 
us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  After  a variety  of  ingenious  ob- 
fervations  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  allurance  with 
regard  to  future  events,  which  we  derive  from  pall  experi- 
ence of  the  courfe  of  nature,  this  writer  Hates  the  reiult 
of  the  whole  in  the  following  manner.  “ Upon  obferving, 
that  any  natural  event  has  happened  often  or  invariably,  we 
have  only  reafon  to  expert  that  it  will  happen  again,  with 
an  allurance  proportioned  to  the  frequency  of  our  obferva- 
tions.  liut  we  have  no  abfolute  proof  that  it  will  happen 
again  in  any  future  trial  ; nor  the  leall  reafon  to  believe  that 
it  will  always  happen.  For  aught  we  know,  there  may  be 
occations  on  which  it  will  fail,  and  fecret  caufes  in  the 
frame  of  things  which  fometimes  may  counteract  thofe  by 
which  it  is  produced.’’  In  examining  the  ground  of  the 
regard  we  pay  to  human  teiiimony,  our  author  concludes, 


that  it  is  not  experience  only,  or  that  kind  of  experience 
to  which  we  owe  our  expectation  of  natural  events,  the 
caufes  of  which  are  unknown  to  us.  We  feel  in  ouriel.es, 
that  a regard  to  truth  is  one  principle  in  human  nature  ; and 
we  know,  that  there  mull  be  fuch  a principle  in  every  rea- 
fonable  being  ; and  to  this  chiefly  is  owing  the  credit  we 
give  to  human  teiiimony.  It  is  plain  and  capable  of  the 
moll  fatisfadory  proof,  that  there  is  a great  difference  be- 
tween the  conviftion  produced  by  teiiimony,  and  the  con- 
viction produced  by  experience,  and  the  one  is  capable  of 
being  carried  much  higher  than  the  other.  Befidts,  the 
greatelt  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  experience  is 
merely  the  report  of  teiiimony.  “ Our  own  experience,”- 
fays  Dr.  Adams,  “ reaches  around,  and  goes  back  but  a 
little  way ; but  the  experience  of  others,  on  which  we 
chiefly  depend,  is  derived  to  us  wholly  from  teiiimony.” 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  we  weaken  the  evidence  of 
teiiimony,  we  weaken  alfo  that  of  experience ; and  in  com- 
paring them  we  ought  in  reafon  to  oppofe  to  the  former, 
only  what  remains  of  the  latter  after  that  part  of  it  which 
is  derived  from  the  former,  that  is,  after  much  the  greateft 
part  of  it,  is  deduCled.  From  this  reafoning  it  follows,  that 
there  is  no  abfurdity  in  ufing  tejlimony  for  proving  a miracle. 
This  is  not  ufing  a feebler  experience  to  overthrow  another 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  is  flrongcr  ; but  ufing  an  argument 
to  eltablilh  an  event,  which  yields  a direCl  and  pofitive 
proof,  and  is  capable  of  producing  the  llrongefl  convidion, 
to  overthrow  another  founded  on  different  principles,  and 
which,  at  bell,  can  prove  no  more  than  that,  previoufly  to 
the  event,  there  would  have  appeared  to  us  a prefumption 
againtl  its  happening. 

Moreover,  a miracle  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  ftyled  an 
event  contrary  to  experience ; as  Mr.  Hume  afferts.  A mi- 
racle, lays  our  author,  is  more  properly  an  event  different 
from  experience  than  contrary  to  it ; nor  can  it  be  proper 
to  affert,  as  Mr.  Hume  does,  that  in  every  cafe  of  a miracle 
fupported  by  teiiimony,  there  is  a couteil  of  two  oppofite 
experiences,  the  llrongell  of  which  ought  always  to  deter- 
mine our  judgments.  In  Mr.  Hume’s  argument  there  is, 
as  Dr.  Price  intimates,  a fundamental  error : it  is  where  he 
declares,  that,  “ if,  previoufly  to  an  event,  there  was  a 
greater  probability  agaitijl  its  happening,  than  there  is  for 
the  truth  of  the  teiiimony  endeavouring  to  eilabbfli  it,  the 
former  deltroys  the  latter,  and  renders  the  event  unlikely 
to  have  happened  in  proportion  to  its  fuperiority  ” This 
i6  evidently  a fundamental  point  in  Mr.  Hume’s  objedion  j 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  principle,  that  no  teiiimony 
Ihould  engage  our  belief,  except  the  improbability  in  the 
fallhood  ol  it  is  greater,  than  that  in  the  event  which  it  at- 
tells.  In  order  to  evince  the  erroncoufnefa  of  this  principle, 
what  our  author  willies  to  be  conlldered  is,  the  degree  of 
improbability  which  lies  againtl  almoll  ail  the  common  fads, 
independently  of  the  evidence  of  tefliinony  for  them.  In 
many  cafes  of  particular  hillories,  wiiich  are  immediately 
believed  on  the  fiightell  teiiimony,  there  would  have  ap- 
peared to  us,  previoufly  to  this  teiiimony,  an  improbability 
of  almoll  infinity  to  one  againtl  their  reality,  as  any  one 
mull  perceive,  who  will  think  how  fure  he  is  of  the  fallhood 
of  all  fads,  that  have  no  evidence  to  fupport  them,  or 
which  he  has  only  imagined  to  himielf.  It  is  then  very  com- 
mon for  the  flightelt  teiiimony  to  overcome  an  a’ moll  infinite 
improbability.  That  this  is  the  cafe  our  author  has  ren- 
dered evident  by  a train  of  fatisfadory  reafoning,  which  we 
have  not  room  to  introduce.  For  further  particulars  we 
mull  refer  to  the  author  hnr.felf,  ubi  infra. 

Archdeacon  Paley  has,  with  his  uluai  perfpicuity,  exa- 
mined the  objedion  of  Mr.  Hume  againil  the  credibility  of 
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miracles,  which  we  have  above  ftated.  Having  premifed 
that  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  of  a revelation  from 
God,  but  that  the  contrary  is  the  cafe  ; and  that  there  is  no 
way  in  which  fuch  a revelation  can  be  made  brtt  by  miracle, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  miracles  (hould  be  wrought.  The 
improbability  which  arifes  from  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
things  related  is  not  greater  than  the  original  improbability 
that  fuch  a revelation  (hould  be  imparted  by  God.  Admit- 
ting then,  that  a revelation  is  not  improbable,  and  that  if 
there  be  a revelation,  there  mull  be  miracles,  the  objection 
that  no  human  teftimony  can  render  miracles  credible  mull 
appear  to  be  unfounded.  Mr.  Hume’s  principle,  concifely 
ftated,  is  this ; that  the  truth  of  a miracle  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, but  it  is  not  contrary  to  experience  that  teftimony 
(hould  be  falfe.  Our  author  obferves  that  the  term  “ expe- 
rience,” and  the  phrafes  “ contrary  to  experience,”  or  “con- 
tradidling  experience,”  are  ambiguous,  and  require  explana- 
tion. Stri&ly  fpeaking,  the  narrative  of  a faft  is  then  only 
contrary  to  experience,  when  the  fadl  is  related  to  have  ex- 
ifted  at  a time  and  place,  at  which  time  and  place,  we,  being 
prefent,  did  not  perceive  it  to  exift.  In  this  cafe  the  affer- 
tion  is  contrary  to  experience,  properly  fo  called  ; nor  is  it 
of  any  confequence,  whether  the  fadl  be  of  a miraculous  na- 
ture or  not.  This  is  a contrariety  which  no  evidence  can 
furmount.  But  this  is  not  the  experience,  nor  contrariety, 
which  Mr.  Hume  meant  to  exprefs  in  his  objection  ; (hort  of 
this,  no  intelligible  fignification  can  be  affixed  to  the  term 
“ contrary  to  experience,”  but  one,  viz.  that  of  not  having 
experienced  any  thing  fimilar  to  the  thing  related,  or  fuch 
things  not  being  generally  experienced  by  others.  Now  the 
improbability  which  arifes  from  the  want  of  experience,  not 
contradi&ion  to  it,  is  only  equal  to  the  probability  there  is, 
that  if  the  thing  were  true,  we  fhould  experience  things  fimi- 
lar to  it,  or  that  fuch  things  would  be  generally  experienced. 
Suppoiing  then  that  miracles  were  wrought  upon  the  'firll 
promulgation  of  Chriftianity,  when  nothing  but  miracles 
could  decide  its  authority,  is  it  certain  that  fuch  miracles 
would  be  repeated  fo  often,  and  in  fo  many  places,  as  to  be- 
come objedls  of  general  experience  ? Is  it  a probability  ap- 
proaching to  certainty  ? Is  it  a probability  of  any  great 
flrength  or  force  ? Is  it  fuch  as  no  evidence  can  encounter  ? 
And  yet  this  probability  is  the  exadl  converfe,  and  therefore 
the  exadl  meafure  of  the  improbability  which  arifes  from  the 
want  of  experience,  and  which  Mr.  Hume  reprefents  as  in- 
vincible by  human  teftimony.  The  force  of  experience,  con- 
tinues our  author,  is  founded  in  the  prefumption,  either  that 
the  courfe  of  nature  is  invariable,  or  that,  if  it  be  ever  varied, 
variations  will  be  frequent  and  general.  Has  the  necelfity 
of  this  alternative  been  demonftrated  ? Calling  the  courfe  of 
nature  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Being,  is  there  any  good 
reafon  forjudging  this  ftate  of  the  cafe  to  be  probable  ?,  Ought 
we  not  rather  to  expect,  that  fuch  a Being,  upon  occafions 
of  peculiar  importance,  may  interrupt  the  order  which  he 
had  appointed,  yet  that  fuch  occafions  (hould  return  feldom  ; 
that  thefe  interruptions  confequently  (hould  be  confined  to 
the  experience  of  a few  ; that  the  want  of  it,  therefore,  in 
many,  (hould  be  matter  neither  of  furprife  nor  objection  ? 
But  it  is  faid,  that  in  our  account  of  miracles,  we  aflign  ef- 
fects without  caufes,  or  we  attribute  effedls  to  caufes  inade- 
quate to  the  purpofe,  or  to  caufes  of  the  operation  of  which 
we  have  no  experience.  Of  what  caufes,  we  may  a(k,  and 
of  what  effedls,  does  the  objection  fpeak  ? If  it  be  anfwered 
that,  when  we  afcribe  the  cure  of  the  palfy  to  a touch,  of  blind- 
nefs  to  the  anointing  of  the  eyes  with  clay,  or  the  railing  of  the 
dead  to  a word,  we  lay  ourfelves  open  to  this  imputation  ; we 
reply,  that  we  afcribe  no  fuch  effedls  to  fuch  caufes.  We  per- 
ceive no  virtue  or  energy  in  thele  things  more  than  in  other 


things  of  the  fame  kind.  They  are  merely  (igns  to  conncft. 
the  miracle  with  its  end.  The  effedl  we  afcribe  fimply  to  the 
volition  of  the  Deity  ; of  whofe  exiftence  and  power,  not  to 
fay  of  whofe  prefence  and  agency,  we  have  previous  and  in- 
dependent proof.  We  have  therefore  all  we  feek  for  in  the 
works  of  rational  agents,  a fufficient  power  and  an  adequate 
motive.  In  a word,  once  believe  that  there  is  a God,  and  mi- 
racles are  not  incredible.  Mr.  Hume,  as  our  author  pro- 
ceeds, ftates  the  cafe  of  miracles  to  be  a conteft  of  oppofite 
improbabilities,  that  is  to  fay,  a queftion  whether  it  be  more 
improbable  that  the  miracle  (hould  be  true,  or  the  teftimony 
falfe.  In  this  ftatement,  however,  there  is  a want  of  argu- 
mentative juftice  ; becaufe,  in  defcribing  the  improbability 
of  miracles,  he  fuppreffes  all  thofe  circumftances  of  extenua- 
tion, which  refult  from  our  knowledge  of  the  exiftence, 
power,  and  difpofition  of  the  Deity,  his  concern  in  the 
creation,  the  end  anfwered  by  the  miracle,  the  importance 
of  that  end,  and  its  fubferviency  to  the  plan  purfued  in  the 
works  of  nature.  As  Mr.  Hume  has  reprefented  the  quef- 
tion, miracles  are  alike  incredible  to  him  who  is  previoufly 
allured  of  the  conftant  agency  of  a divine  Being,  and  to  him 
who  believes  that  no  fuch  being  exifts  in  the  univerfe.  They 
are  equally  incredible,  whether  related  to  have  been  wrought 
upon  occafions  the  moll  deferving,  and  for  purpofes  the  mod 
beneficial,  or  for  no  aflignable  end  whatever,  or  for  an  end 
confeffedly  trifling  or  pernicious.  This  furely  cannot  be  a 
correft  ftatement.  In  adjufting  alfo  the  other  fide  of  the  ba- 
lance, the  ftrength  and  weight  of  teftimony,  the  author  has 
provided  an  aiifwer  to  every  poffible  accumulation  of  hif- 
torical  proof,  by  telling  us,  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  ex- 
plain how  the  (lory  or  the  evidence  arofe.  The  archdeacon 
thinks  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  this.  The  exiftence  of  the 
teftimony  is  a phenomenon : the  truth  of  the  fadl  lolves  the 
phenomenon.  If  w e rejedt  this  folution,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  recur  to  iome  other  ; and  none  even  by  our  adverfaries  can 
be  admitted,  which  is  not  confident  with  the  principles  that 
regulate  human  affairs  and-  human  condudl  at  prefent,  or 
which  makes  men  then  to  have  been  a different  kind  of  beings 
from  what  they  are  now.  Our  author  adds  ; the  fhort  con- 
fideration,  which,  independently  of  every  other,  convinces 
me,  that  there  is  no  foiid  foundation  in  Mr.  Hume’s  con- 
clufion,  is  the  following  : when  a theorem  is  propofed  to  a 
mathematician,  the  firll  thing  he  does  with  it  is  to  try  it  upon 
a (imple  cale  ; and  if  it  produce  a falfe  relult,  he  is  fure  that 
there  muft  be  fome  miftake  in  the  demonftration.  Let  us 
proceed  in  this  way  with  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Hume’s 
theorem.  “ If  12  men,  whofe  probity  and  good  fenfe  I had 
long  known,  (hould  ferioufly  and  circumftantially  relate  to 
me  an  account  of  a miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  which  it  was  impoflible  that  they  (hould  be  deceived  ; if 
the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a rumour  of  this  ac- 
count, (hould  call  thefe  men  into  his  prefence,  and  offer  them 
a (hort  propofal,  either  to  confefs  the  impofture,  or  fubmit 
to  be  tied  up  to  a gibbet ; if  they  (hould  refufe  with  one 
voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  exifted  any  falffiood  or  im- 
pofture in  the  caie ; if  this  threat  w'ere  communicated  to 
them  feparately,  yet  with  no  different  effedl ; if  it  was  at  lad 
executed  ; if  I inyfelf  faw  them,  one  after  another,  con- 
fenting  to  be  racked,  burnt,  or  ftrangled,  rather  than  give 
up  the  truth  of  this  account ; (till,  if  Mr.  Hume’s  rule  be 
my  guide,  I am  not  to  believe  them.  Now'  I undertake  to 
fay,  that  there  exifts  not  a fceptic  in  the  world  who  would 
not  believe  them  ; or  who  would  defend  fuch  Incredulity.” 
Having  explained  the  nature  and  evinced  the  credibility  of 
miracles  in  general,  we  might  take  occafion  to  illuft rate  the 
evidence  which  the  miracles,  that  are  recorded  by  the  founders 
and  advocates  of  Chriftianity,  afford  in  atteftation  of  its  truth 
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and  divine  origin.  Admitting  the  credibility  of  miracles  in 
general,  and  of  the  Chriflian  miracles  in  particular,  we  might 
allege  many  dire&,  collateral,  and  prefumptive  arguments  in 
proof  of  their  reality.  The  miracles  which  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  records,  are  in  their  own  nature  and  defign  worthy  of 
the  wifdom,  power,  and  benevolence  to  which  they  are  af- 
cribed.  If  we  confider  thefe  miracles  in  themfelves,  in  their 
number  and  variety  as  well  as  their  nature,  in  the  ftate  and 
circumftances  of  thofe  who  were  the  objefts  of  them,  in  the 
uncftentatious  and  yet  public  manner  of  their  being  wrought, 
in  the  multitude  and  alfo  the  difpolition  and  character  of  thofe 
who  witneffed  them,  in  the  extent  and  permanence  of  their 
effe&s,  and  in  their  conne&ion  with  the  reception  and  pre- 
valence of  the  religion  which  they  were  intended  to  introduce 
and  eltablifh,  we  cannot  queftion  their  reality : we  cannot 
difcover  any  traces  of  collufion  and  deceit : we  cannot  he- 
litate  in  allowing  them  to  be  fuch  as  the  evangelical  hiftorians 
•have  defcnbed  and  recorded.  As  for  the  hiftorians  them- 
felves, their  chara&cr  and  conduft,  their  labours  and  fufferings 
undergone  and  endured  in  attention  to  the  truth  of  the  fa£is 
which  they  relate,  and  the  death  which  they  preferred  to  the 
infamy  of  renouncing  their  belief  of  them,  evince,  in  the  mod 
fatisfa&ory  manner,  their  integrity,  and  preclude  every  fuf- 
picion  of  fraud  and  impofture.  This  teftimony,  tranfmitted 
to  us  with  every  attendant  circumftance  of  credibility,  claims 
our  confidence,  and  whilft  we  believe  the  reality  of  the  mi- 
racles which  they  record,  v'e  cannot  demur  in  tracing  the 
religion  which,  by  their  writings  and  teaching,  they  have 
communicated  to  the  world,  to  a divine  origin.  But  we 
muft  defift  from  enlarging,  and  refer  our  readers  to  Price’s 
Four  Diflertations,  DifT.  4.  Paley’s  View  of  the  Evidences 
of  Chriflianity,  vol.  i.  Adams’s  EfT.  on  Miracles.  Bilhop 
Douglas’s  Criterion.  Campbell’s  Diflertation  on  Miracles. 
See  Christian  Religion,  Revelation,  New  Testament, 
and  other  fimilar  articles  in  the  Cyclopedia. 

The  Romans  attribute  miracles  to  their  emperors  Adrian 
and  Vefpafian.  The  church  of  Rome  abounds  in  miracles : 
if  we  believe  their  writers,  feme  of  their  monks  have  wrought 
more  miracles  than  all  the  apoftles ; and  this  without  any 
vifible  neceffity  for  them. 

Mr.  Hume  has  confronted  the  miracle  of  Vefpafian  related 
by  Tacitus,  that  performed  in  a Spanifh  church,  and  related 
by  cardinal  de  Retz,  and  the  cures  faid  to  be  performed  at  the 
tomb  of  the  abbd  Paris,  in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century, 
with  thofe  of  the  New  Tcllament.  With  refpe&  to  the 
latter  miracles,  we  obferve,  that  the  patients  who  frequented 
the  abbe’s  tomb  were  fo  affc&ed  with  their  devotion,  their 
expectation  of  relief,  the  place,  the  folemnity,  and  above  all, 
by  the  fympathy  of  the  furrounding  multitude,  that  many 
of  them  were  thrown  into  violent  convulfions,  which  con- 
vulfions,  in  certain  inftances,  produced  a removal  of  diforders, 
depending  upon  obftru&ion.  The  above  account  may 
now  be  admitted  with  lefs  difficulty,  becaufe  the  fame  or 
fimilar  effefts  have  been  experienced  in  the  operations  of 
animal  mognetifm.  See  on  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  miracles, 
Douglas’s  Criterion. 

As  full  as  the  Romiffi  church  has  pretended  to  be  of  faints, 
it  has  been  a rule  with  them,  that  none  fhould  be  ever  ca- 
nonized till  there  be  a good  proof  of  their  having  wrought 
miracles.  So  that  were  all  thofe  allowed  to  be  good  mi- 
racles, and  to  have  happened  out  of  the  common  order  of 
nature,  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  one  would  be  tempted 
to  think  there  was  no  order  or  law  of  nature  at  all. 

Some  Proteftant  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  power 
of  working  miracles  was  exercifed  in  the  Chriftian  church 
during  the  three  or  four  firft  centuries ; in  proof  of  which 
they  allege  that  of  the  thundering  legion,  &c.  But  Dr. 


Middleton,  in  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  Powerj, 
which  are  faid  to  have  fubfifted  in  the  Chriftian  church,  &c. 
has  maintained  a very  different  opinion.  And  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  evidence  of  the  fads  is,  to  fay  theleaft 
of  it,  very  doubtful. 

The  many  and  ftupendous  miracles  which  are  faid  to  have 
been  wrought  by  the  Chriftian  miffionaries,  who  were  fent 
to  convert  the  barbarous  nations,  in  the  eighth  century,  have 
loft,  in  our  times,  the  credit  they  obtained  in  former  ages. 

St.  Auguftine  is  a ftrong  advocate  for  miracles.  He  men- 
tions feveral,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witnefs ; and  others, 
of  which  he  was  informed  by  thofe  that  were.  In  the  fingle 
city  of  Hippo,  he  tells  us  there  were  feventy  miracles 
wrought  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  on  the  building  of  a chapel 
in  honour  of  St.  Stephen.  There  are  thofe,  however,  who 
fet  afide  the  authority  of  all  miracles ; thinking  it  unbe- 
coming the  wifdom  of  God  to  eftablifh  fuch  laws,  as  that  he 
fhould  find  it  frequently  neceffary  to  fuperfede.  And  as 
the  former,  from  the  avowed  authority  of  fome  miracles, 
fetch  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  all,  pleading  thofe  which 
are  allowed  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  queftioned  ; fo  thefe 
allege  the  falfe  ones  very  unfairly,  as  conclufions  againft  all. 

MIRADOUX,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  ol  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diliriA  of  Ledloure  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Leftoure.  The  place 
oontains  1675,  and  the  canton  6343  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  1572  kiliometres,  in  , 12  communes.  N.  lat.  440. 
E.  long.  oJ  50'. 

MIRAFLORES,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tucuman,  on  the  Salado ; So  miles  N.N.E.  of 
St.  Miguel  de  Tucuman — Alfo,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
audience  of  Lima  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Lima. 

MIRAGE,  the  name  given  by  the  French  failors  to  an 
optical  phenomenon,  on  which  M.  Monge  read  a memoir  to 
the  inftitute  at  Cairo,  during  the  French  invafion  of  Egypt. 
It  often  happens  at  fea,  that  a (hip  feen  at  a diftance  ’ ap- 
pears as  if  painted  in  the  Iky,  and  not  to  be  fupported  by 
the  water.  A fimilar  effect  was  obferved  by  the  French  in 
the  courfe  of  their  march  through  the  defert : the  villages 
feen  at  a diftance  feemed  to  be  built  on  an  ifland  in  the  middle 
of  a lake.  In  proportion  as  they  approached,  the  apparent 
furface  of  the  water  became  narrower  ; when  they  were  only 
at  a fmall  diftance,  it  difappeared,  and  the  fame  illufion  began, 
in  regard  to  the  next  village.  M.  Monge  aferibes  this  effeft 
to  a diminution  of  the  denfity  of  the  lower  ftratum  of  the 
atmofphere.  This  diminution  in  the  defert  is  produced  by 
the  increafe  of  heat,  ariling  from  that  communicated  by  the 
rays  of  the  fun  to  the  fand,  with  which  this  ftratum  is  in  im- 
mediate contact.  At  fea  it  takes  place  when,  by  particular 
circumftances,  fuch  as  the  a&ion  of  the  wind,  the  lower 
ftratum  of  the  atmofphere  holds  in  folution  a greater  quan- 
tity of  water  than  the  other  llrata.  In  this  ftate  of  things 
the  rays  of  light,  which  come  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
heavens,  having  arrived  at  the  furface  that  feparates  the  lefs 
denfe  ftratum  from  thofe  above  it,  do  not  pafs  through  that 
ftratum,  but  are  refle&ed,  and  paint  in  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
ferver  an  image  of  the  heavens,  which  appearing  to  him  to 
be  below  the  horizon,  he  takes  it  for  water,  when  the  pheno- 
menon occurs  at  land.  If  he  is  at  fea,  he  thinks  he  fees  in 
the  heavens  all  *h»-  objefts  which  float  on  that  part  of  the 
furface  occupied  by  the  image  of  the  heavens.  This  pheno- 
menon has  been  confidered  and  explained  by  feveral  Englifh 
philofophers.  See  Horizontal  Refraction. 

MIRAGOANE,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  fouth  pei.infula  o(  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
fouth  fide  of  the  bight  of  Leogane,  at  the  head  of  a bay  of 
its  name  ; 1 c miles  W.  of  Petit  Goave. 
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MIRALETUS,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  to  the 
fpecies  of  ray,  commonly  called  by  others  raja  oculata.  See 
Raja  Miraletus. — Alfo,  a name  given  by  Bellonius  and 
others  to  the  Raja  Oxyrinchus  ; which  fee. 

MIRAMACHI,  or  Mirachi,  in  Geography,  a port, 
bay,  and  river,  on  the  north  coaft  of  New  Brunfwick.  The 

fiort  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  In  the  river  there  is  a 
almon  fifhery. 

MIRAMBEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  the  diftrift  of 
Jonfac ; 12  miles  S.  of  Pons.  The  place  contains  2170, 
and  the  canton  15,1 17  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  242^ 
kiliometres,  in  19  communes. 

MIRANA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean. 
N.  lat.  62°  E.  long.  190"  34'. 

MIRANDA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre;  13  miles 
S.E.  of  Eftalla. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  country 
of  Molife  ; 1 1 miles  W.  of  Molife. 

Miranda  de  Corvo , a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  containining  about  2700  inhabitants;  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Coimbra. 

Miranda  de  Duero,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Tras-los-Montes,  fituated  in  a barren  mountainous 
country  on  the  Duero,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  ; the  fee  of 
a bilhop.  It  is  but  a poor  mean  town  ; 28  miles  S.E.  of 
Braganza.  N.  lat.  410  24'.  W.  long.  3' 56'. 

Miranda  d'Elro,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile, 
beautifully  fituated  on  the  Ebro,  over  which  is  a noble 
bridge  of  eight  arches.  It  contains  a large  fquare,  embel- 
lifhed  with  fountains.  It  is  environed  by  mountaine,  on 
whofe  brow  are  the  remains  of  a callle,  and  the  ruins  of  fe- 
deral towers,  which  formerly  guarded  accefs  to  it.  A co- 
pious ftream  flows  from  the  mountain,  which  ferves  to  work 
feveral  mills  in  its  vicinity.  The  town  was  erefted  into  an 
earldom,  in  the  14th  century,  by  Henry  IV.,  in  favour  of 
Don  Diego  de  Zuniga,  and  is  now  governed  by  ins  alcade  ; 
32  miles  N.E.  of  Burgos. 

MIRANDE,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Gers.  The  place  con- 
tains 1538,  and  the  canton  10,316  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  2925  kiliometres,  in  49  communes.  N.  lat.  43'  31'.  E. 
long.  o°  28'. 

MIRANDELA,  a to;vn  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Tras-los-Montes  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Braganza.  N.  lat. 
410  25'.  W.  long.  6°  38'. 

MIRANDOLA,  Duchy  of,  a fmall  principality  of  Italy, 
almoft  furrounded  by  the  duchy  of  Mantua.  This  princi- 
pality lhared  the  fate  of  Modena,  and  became  a part  of  the 
Cifalpine  republic,  now  the  kingdom  of  Italy. — Alfo,  a city 
of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  Panaro ; lately  capital  of  a 
duchy  united  with  Modena,  ftrong,  and  defended  by  a ci- 
tadel ; the  fee  of  a bilhop.  It  contains,  befides  the  cathe- 
dral, 15  churches;  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Modena.  N.  lat. 
440  50'.  E.  long.  1 1°  3'. 

MIRANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan,  on  the  river 
Mufan,  containing  about  3120  inhabitants ; 12  miles  N.E. 
of  Padua. 

MIRAPORVOS,  a rocky  iflet  among  the  Bahamas, 
near  the  fouth-welt  coalt  of  Crooked  ifland.  N.  lat.  210 
35'.  W.  long.  740  46  . 

M1RAPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  30  miles  E.  of 
Burdwan. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooilan,  in  the  circar  of 
Schaurunpour  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Merat. 

MIRASOLE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mincio  ; 9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Mantua. 

MIRAVALLES,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Bifcay ; 9 miles  S.  of  Bilboa. 


MIRAVEL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caflile,  on  the 
fide  of  a hill,  defended  by  a ftrongly  fortified  callle;  12 
miles  S.S/vV.  of  Piacencia. 

MI  RAW,  or  Merow,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Olmutz;  22  miles  N.W.  of  Olmutz. 

MIRAY  Bay,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cape 
Breton.  Large  vefTcls  may  go  up  fix  leagues,  have  good 
anchorage,  and  lie  fecure  from  all  winds.  N.  lat.  46’  c'. 
W.  long.  39  49'. 

MIRBELIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  i:i  honour  of  Monl.  Mirbcl,  Superintendant  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  Malmaifon,  member  of  various  learned 
academies,  and  author  of  feveral  excellent  works  on  the  ana- 
tomy and  phyfiology  of  vegetables.  His  elucidations  of 
their  reticulated  ftrudlure  having"  excited  much  attention, 
the  prefent  plant,  remarkable  for  the  reticulated  afpeft  of 
its  leaves,  was  judged  more  particularly  fuited  to  perpetua’e 
his  name.  Smith  in  Sims  and  Konig’s  Annals  of  Botany, 

v.  1,  31 1.  Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  21. 

Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilio- 
nacea,  Linn.  Leguminofe,  fedt.  4.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  bell-fhaped,  two- 
lipped, without  appendages  ; femewhat  angular  at  the  bafe  : 
upper  lip  of  two  abrupt,  oblique,  parallel  fegments  ; lower 
of  three  lanceolate,  acute,  equal  ones,  dilated  at  the  bafe, 
rather  Ihorter  than  the  upper : permanent.  Cor.  papilio- 
naceous, of  five  petals,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
ftandard  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  recurved,  with  a fhort, 
broad,  linear  claw  ; wings  lanceoLte-oblong,  rather  Ihorter 
than  the  ftandard,  with  a tooth  at  the  upper  edge  ; keel 
Ihorter  than  the  wings,  of  two  cohering,  half-ovate  petals, 
with  linear  claws.  Siam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  equal, 
contained  within  the  keel,  inferted  into  the  receptacle ; an- 
thers roundilh,  incumbent.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate- 
oblong  ; ftyle  thick  and  fhort,  bent  upwards ; ftigma  capi- 
tate. Pcric.  Legume  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  tumid,  with 
a groove  at  each  fide,  of  two  cells,  at  length  feparating 
from  each  other ; the  partition  double,  from  both  the  in- 
flexed  margins  of  each  valve.  Seeds  folitary,  attached  to 
the  lower  edge  of  each  valve,  oval,  comprefled,  with  a cir- 
cular bordered  fear. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  two-lipped.  Corolla  papilio- 
naceous. Style  reflexed.  Stigma  capitate.  Legume  of 
two  cells,  tumid,  with  two  feeds  ; the  partition  double. 

1.  M.  reticulata.  Reticulated  Mirbelia.  Sm.  as  above. 
TV.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9.  263.  Venten.  Malmaif.  t.  119. 
(Ptiltenxa  rubiaefolia  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  331.) — Leaves  li- 
near-lanceolate, veiny. — Native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.'  Dr.  White.  It  was 
very  early  raifed  from  feeds  in  this  country,  and  is  kept  in 
the  green-houfe,  in  light  fandy  peat  earth,  with  little  water 
in  winter,  but  as  much  air  as  poffible  ; flowering  from  May 
to  Auguft,  the  fecond  year  after  being  fown.  Th e JJem  is 
fhrubby,  much  branched,  and  very  bufhy,  fmoothifh,  leafy, 
angular ; the  branches  moftly  ternate,  ftraight,  and  fpread* 
ing.  Leaves  almoft  always  three  in  a whorl,  rarely  oppofite 
only,  on  very  fhort  broad  footflalks,  fpreading,  an  inch 
long,  linear-lanceolate,  fometimes  elliptical  and  fhortened, 
Imooth,  revolute,  (lightly  crenate  or  wavy,  tipped  with  a 
fpine,  furniihed  with  one  rib  and  many  tranfverfe  veins ; 
paler  and  moll  opaque  beneath.  Fleivers  in  little  axillary 
and  terminal  tufts,  on  fhort  Jlalks ; with  a pair  of  linear 
brafieas  in  the  middle  of  each  ftalk.  Corolla  light  purple, 
with  a radiating  reddifh  ftain  at  the  bafe  of  the  ftandard. 
Legume  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  grey,  fmooth,  iranfverfely 
veined.  It  is  curious  that  this  fhrub  fhould  ever  have  been 
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miftaken  for  a Rubia,  which  was  a&ually  the  cafe  before  it 
flowered. 

2.  M.  dilatata.  Lobed-leayed  Mirbelia.  Brown  in  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  n.  2.  — Leaves  wedge-(haped,  dilated  and 
three-cleft  at  the  extremity. — Found  by  Mr.  Brown  'on  the 
fouth-weft  coaft  of  New  Holland.  This  fpecies  was  fent  to 
Kew,  in  1803,  by  Mr.  Peter  Good,  and  flowers  in  the 
green-houfe  in  May  and  June.  The  Jlem  is  (hrubby.  We 
have  l’een  no  fpecimen,  nor  is  any  account  given  of  the  colour 
of  the  flowers. 

MIRCHOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Golconda ; 20  miles  S S.E.  of  Ganoul. 

MIREBALAIS,  an  interior  town  in  the  French  part 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo;  30  miles  N.  of  Port  au 
Prince. 

MIREBEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Dijon  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  Dijon.  The  place  contains  1100, 
and  the  canton  8578  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  237 1 kili- 
ometres,  in  22  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dillridl  of  Poitiers  ; 12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Poitiers.  The 
place  contains  2021,  and  the  canton  7096  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  192^  kihometres,  in  14  communes.  N.  lat. 
46  47'.  E.  long.  o°  16'. 

MIRECOURT,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a dillritl,  in  the  department  of  the  Vofges;  13  miles 
N.W.  of  F.pinal.  The  place  contains  5084,  and  the  can- 
ton 11,757  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  175  kihometres,  in 
28  communes.  N.  lat.  43°  18'.  E.  long.  6 13'. 

MIREMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne;  10  miles  S.W.  of  Montignac.  — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne  ; 

7 miles  S.E.  of  Muret. 

MIRENI,  a town  of  Walachia,  on  the  Ardgis,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Danube  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Bucharefl. 

MIREPOIX,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Arriege  ; 18  miles  N.E. 
of  Tarafcon.  The  place  contains  2819,  and  the  canton 
13,589  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  335  kihometres,  in  37 
communes.  N.  lat.  43 ' 5'.  E.  long.  1 56'. 

MIREVELT,  Michael  Janson,  in  Biography,  a 
portrait  painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1568.  The  extreme  re- 
femblance  of  his  pictures,  the  frcfhnefs  of  their  colour,  and 
the  neatnefs  of  their  execution,  procured  Mirevel:  a moll  ex- 
traordinary influx  of  profeflional  occupation  ; lo  much,  that 
he  is  reported  by  Houbraken  to  have  painted  5000  portraits  : 
for  the  fmalletl  of  which,  merely  a head,  he  was  paid  about 
1 5/.  Iterlmg  ; and  thofe  of  larger  fizes  in  proportion. 

He  certainly  was  a very  ingenious  artift,  and,  where  the 
talents  of  Rubens  were  unknown,  mull  have  appeared  a 
luminary  of  his  day  ; but  the  fuperior  talle  and  freedom  ex- 
hibited in  the  works  of  the  latter,  and  afterwards  tn  thofe  of 
his  extraordinary  pupil  Vandyke,  render  the  works  of  Mire- 
velt  tame  and  infipid.  He  died  in  1641. 

MlREVELT,  Peter,  fon  of  the  former,  and  a painter  of 
the  fame  talle,  ftyle,  and  lludy.  By  many  he  is  thought 
fully  equal  to  his  father. 

MIRGONDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Dowlatabad  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Beder. 

MIRGOROD,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Kiev;  100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kiev.  N.  lat.  50°.  E.  long. 

3 2°  54'- 

MIRIAM,  in  Sacred  Hi/lory,  the  filler  of  Aaron,  and  a 
prophetefs.  When  Mofes  had  finifhed  his  pious  effufions  in 
the  firft  hymn  on  record,  after  the  fafe  paffage  of  the  Red. 
fca,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  people  of  Ifrael,  juft  efcaped 
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from  bondage,  he  was  feconded  on  this  occafion  by  Miriam. 
“ who  took  a timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went 
out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  and  Miriam 
anfwered  them,  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,”  &c. 

Here  is  an  early  inftance  of  women  being  permitted  to 
bear  a part  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  as  well  as 
of  vocal  mufic  being  accompanied  by  inltrumental,  and  by 
what  was  called  dancing , which  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  moving  or  marching  in  regulated  fteps  and  gellure. 

MIRJANAGORE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal; 
15  miles  S.  of  Moorley. 

MIRICK,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa. 
N.  Iat.  1 90.  W.  long.  6 5'. 

MIRIOSITO,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ro- 
mania ; 24  miles  N.E.  of  Gallipoli. 

MIROBRIGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
the  feite  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Cividad  Rodrigo  / 
which  fee.  This  town  of  Leon  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  about  the  13th  century,  and  was  made  a 
rampart  againft  Portugal.  It  is  fituated  in  a flat  and  to- 
lerably beautiful  country,  producing  abundance  of  the  ne- 
celfaries  of  fubfiftence.  Its  plains  extend  five  leagues  to  the 
north,  and  are  terminated  by  a chain  of  mountains,  which 
are  branches  of  thofe  of  Bejar,  Pena  de  Francia,  and  Geta. 
The  town  is  fortified,  and  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop.  It  has 
feven  gates,  and  its  flreets  are  tolerably  regular.  Its  po- 
pulation amounts  to  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  a collegiate  church,  fix  parifti  churches,  five  con- 
vents of  monks,  four  of  nuns,  one  feminary,  and  two  hof- 
pitals.  The  river  Ague  paffes  clofe  to  the  town.  The 
ancient  Roman  aquedudl  is  deftroyed ; but  the  inhabitants 
have  conftru&ed  another,  which  conveys  the  water  requifite 
for  the  town  and  watering  of  the  trees,  through  the  fpace 
of  three  leagues.  There  are  alfo  fome  fountains  out  of  the 
walls ; and  in  the  extent  of  the  diocefe  are  fome  medicinal 
waters,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  even  gold  mines. 

MIROPEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Warfaw  ; 40  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Berdiczow. 

MIROPOLBE,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Cherkov  ; 88  miles  N. N.W.  of  Charkov.  N.  lat.  510  22'. 
E.  long.  34c  34'. 

MIROUETTE,  in  the  Manege,  is  ufed  for  a dapple- 
bay. 

Ml  ROW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg; 44  miles  N.  of  Spandau. 

MIROWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  ini  the  circle  of 
Prachatitz  ; 18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Strakonitz. 

MIRROR,  a fpecvlum,  or  body,  which  exhibits  the 
images  of  obje&s  prefented  to  it  by  reflection. 

'1  he  life  of  mirrors  is  very  ancient.  Mention  is  made  of 
brazen  mirrors,  or  looking-glaffes,  in  Exodus,  xxxviii.  8. 
where  Mofes  is  faid  to  have  made  a “ brazen  laver,  or  lafon , 
of  the  looking-glaffes  of  the  women  continually  affembled  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle.”  It  is  true  fome  modern  com- 
mentators will  not  allow  the  mirrors  themfelves  to  have  been 
brafs  ; but  of  glafs,  only  fet  or  framed  in  brafs.  But  the 
moll  learned  among  the  rabbins  do  all  allow,  that  in  thofe 
times  the  mirrors  made  ufe  of  by  the  Hebrew  women  in 
dreffing  their  heads  were  of  metal ; and  that  the  devout  wo- 
men, mentioned  in  this  paffage,  made  prefents  to  Mofes  of 
all  their  mirrors,  to  make  the  brazen  laver.  See  the  Jefuic 
Bonfrerius’a  comment  on  this  text.  See  Glass. 

It  might  likewife  be  proved,  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
made  ufe  of  brazen  mirrors,  from  divers  paffages  among  the 
ancient  poets. 

Mirror,  in  the  more  confined  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  pe- 
culiarly ufed  to  fignify  a fmooth  furface  of  glafs,  tinned  and 
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quickfilvered  on  the  back-fide ; which  exhibits  the  images 
of  objeCts  oppofed  to  it.  See  Looking-Glass. 

Mirror,  in  Catoptrics,  denotes  any  polifhed  body  im- 
pervious to  the  rays  of  light,  and  which  of  confcquence  re- 
flects them  equally. 

Thus  water  in  a deep  well  or  river,  and  fmooth  polifhed 
metals,  are  ranked  among  the  number  of  mirrors. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  doCtrine  of  mirrors  makes  the  fubjeCt  of 
Catoptrics. 

Mirrors  are  made  either  of  glafs,  coated  with  an  amalgam 
of  mercury  and  tin,  or  of  metal,  as  of  platina,  of  filver,  or  of 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  a little  arfenic  and  filver 
are  fometimes  added.  Mirrors  of  metal  are  more  perfeCt 
than  thofe  of  glafs,  becaafe  they  are  free  from  the  incon- 
venience of  a double  reflection  ; but  they  are  more  expenfive, 
and  are  liable  to  tarnifh.  Where  a large  mirror  is  required, 
with  only  a weak  reflection,  we  may  employ  a Angle  fur- 
face  of  glafs,  the  back  of  the  piece  being  covered  with  a 
black  coating  of  fome  fubftatice  differing  little  from  glafs  in 
its  refractive  denfity,  by  means  of  which  the  fecond  reflec- 
tion is  avoided.  See  Speculum. 

The  doBrine  of  mirrors  is  founded  on  the  following  general 
principles. — I.  Light  re  fie  died  from  any  mirror,  or  fpe- 
culum,  makes  the  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  that  of  re- 
flection ; which  fee  demonftrated  under  the  word  Reflec- 
tion. 

Hence,  a ray  of  light,  as  HB,  ( Plate  XIII.,  Optics, 
fg.  i.)  falh-’g  perpendicularly  on  the  furfaee  of  a fpeculum 
D E,  will  be  reflected  back  upon  itfelf : as  we  find  by  ex- 
perience it  aCtually  is. 

From  the  fame  point  of  a mirror,  therefore,  B,  there  can- 
not be  feveral  rays  reflected  on  the  fame  point ; fince.  in  that 
cafe,  all  the  angles  of  incidence  mult  be  equal  to  the  fame 
angle  of  reflection  C B G,  and  therefore  to  each  other ; 
which  is  abfurd.  Nor  can  the  ray  A B be  reflected  to  two 
or  more  points ; fince,  in  that  cafe,  all  the  angles  of  reflec- 
tion would  be  equal  to  the  fame  angle  of  incidence  ABF; 
which  is  likewife  abfurd. 

2.  From  every  point  of  a mirror,  are  reflected  rays  thrown 
on  it  from  every  point  of  a radiant  objeCt.  Since  then  rays 
coming  from  different  parts  of  the  fame  objeCt,  and  ftriking 
on  the  fame  point  of  the  mirror,  cannot  be  reflected  back  to 
the  fame  point ; the  rays  which  flow  from  different  points  of 
the  fame  radiating  objeCt  are  again  feparated  after  reflection  : 
fo  that  each  point  fhews  whence  it  came. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  rays  reflected  from  mirrors  exhibit 
the  objeCts  to  view.  Hence  alfo,  it  appears,  that  rough  tin- 
even  bodies  muft  refleCt  the  light  in  fuch  a manner  as  that 
rays  coming  from  different  points  will  be  blended  or  thrown 
confufedly  together. 

Mirrors  may  be  divided  into  plane,  concave,  convex,  cylin- 
drical, conical,  parabolical,  and  elliptical. 

Mirrors,  Plane,  are  thofe  which  have  a plane  or  flat 
furfaee. 

Thefe,  by  a popular  name,  we  call  loohing-glajfes. 

For  the  manner  of  making  plane  mirrors,  or  l’pecula,  fee 
Looking-Glass. 

Mirrors,  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Plane,  i.  In  a plane 
mirror,  every  point  of  an  objeCt,  as  A,  (Plate  XIII.  Optics, 
fg.  2.)  is  feen  in  the  interfeCtion  B,  of  the  cathetus  of  inci- 
dence A B,  with  the  reflected  ray  C B. 

Let  C D and  F E be  two  reflected  rays,  correfponding  to 
the  incident  rays  AD,  A E : then,  fince  the  vertical  angle 
C DG  = EUB;  and  the  angle  of  reflection  CDH  = 
A D G the  angle  of  incidence,  A D H will  be  = CDG  = 
E D B.  And  H E F = D E B,  and  H E F = A E G, 
therefore  D E B = A E G.  But  AEG  t ADE,  as 
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well  as  BED  b BDE,  are  lefs  than  two  right  angles ; 
confequently  the  reflected  rays  FE  and  CD  meet  in  B, 
and  in  the  equiangular  triangles  ADE  and  DEB,  hav. 
ing  D E common,  D B =DA.  Wherefore,  fince  the 
angle  BDG  = CDH  = AD  G,  the  angles  at  G will  be 
equal,  and  confequently  A B perpendicular  to  H G : i.  e. 
A B is  the  ca*hetus  of  incidence  : and,  therefore,  the  re- 
flected rays  F E and  C D meet  with  the  cathetus  of  inci- 
dence A B in  the  fame  point  B : and  the  radiant  point  A is 
feen  in  B. 

Hence,  I.  As  all  the  reflected  rays  meet  with  the  cathetus 
of  incidence  in  B ; by  whatever  reflected  ray  the  radiant 
point  A be  feen,  it  will  ftiil  appear  in  the  fame  place.  Con- 
fequently, any  number  of  perfons,  viewing  the  fame  objeCt  in 
the  fame  mirror,  will  all  fee  it  in  the  fame  place  behind  the 
mirror.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  fame  objeCt  has  only 
one  image,  and  that  we  do  not  fee  it  double  with  both 
eyes. 

Hence,  alfo,  the  diflance  of  the  image  B,  from  the  eye 
C,  is  compounded  of  the  ray  of  incidence  A D,  and  the 
reflected  ray  C D : and  the  objeCt  A radiates  refleCtedly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  direCtly,  were  it  removed  into 
the  place  of  the  image. 

2.  The  image  of  a radiant  point,  B,  appears  juft  fo  far 
behind  a plane  mirror,  as  the  radiant  point  is  before  it  : be- 
caufe  AG  =BG. 

Hence,  if  the  mirror  H G be  placed  horizontally,  the 
point  A will  feem  fo  much  below  the  horizon,  as  it  is  really 
elevated  above  it  ; confequently,  ercCt  objeCts  will  appear  as 
if  inverted  ; and  therefore  men  handing  on  their  feet,  as  if 
on  their  heads.  Or,  if  the  mirror  be  fattened  to  the  ceiling 
of  a room,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  objeCts  on  the  floor  w ill 
appear  above  the  ceiling  as  much  as  they  really  are  below  it ; 
and  inverted. 

3.  In  a plane  mirror  the  images  are  perfectly  fimilar, 
and  equal  to  the  objeCts  ; for  every  point  of  the  objeCt  is 
feen  in  the  cathetus  of  incidence,  and  the  mirror  bifeCts  that 
part  of  it  which  is  intercepted  between  the  radiant  point 
and  its  image.  And  hence  the  ufe  of  mirrors  as  looking- 
glaffes. 

4.  In  a plane  mirror,  things  on  the  right  hand  appear  as 
on  the  left  ; and  vice  verfa. 

Hence,  alfo,  we  have  a method  of  meafuring  any  inac- 
ceflible  altitude,  by  means  of  a plane  mirror.  Thus,  the 
mirror  being  placed  horizontally  in  C (fg.  3.),  retire  from 
it  till  fuch  time  as  the  top  of  the  tree  be  feen  in  it.  Mca- 
fure  the  height  of  the  eye  D E,  the  didance  of  the  ftation 
from  the  point  of  reflection  E C,  and  the  diflance  of  the 
foot  of  the  tree  from  the  fame  : then  to  E C,  C B,  and 
E D,  find  a fourth  proportional  A B.  This  is  the  altitude 
fought. 

5.  If  a plane  mirror  A E (fg.  4.)  be  inclined  to  the  ho- 
rizon E H,  in  an  angle  of  43  degrees,  an  objeCt  C B perpen- 
dicular to  it  will  appear  parallel,  I K,  and  the  horizontal 
objeCt  L B perpendicular  in  M KJ 

For  produce  B C ti1!  it  meets  the  mirror  in  A ; then  as 
H is  a right  angle,  and  E = 450,  A will  be  = 43  : there- 
fore, if  from  B be  drawn  B G perpendicular  to  the  mirror 
A E,  A B G will  be  = 43  ’ ; and  A G = G B.  Let 
G K be  3 G B,  and  the  image  of  B will  be  in  K ; draw 
K A,  and  becaufe  KG  = G A and  G a right  angle,  K 
will  be  = 450,  and  therefore  K A parallel  to  E Id.  In 
the  fame  manner  it  may  be  {hewn,  that  the  point  C would 
appear  in  1,  and  confequently  the  image  I K will  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon  E H ; and  vice  verfd.  Hence,  the 
eye  being  placed  beneath  the  mirror,  the  earth  will  appear 
perpendicularly  over  it : or  if  placed  over  the  earth  will 
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appear  perpendicularly  under  it.  Hence,  alfo,  a globe  de- 
fending down  a plane  a little  inclined,  may,  by  means  of  a 
mirror,  be  exhibited  as  mounting  up  a vertical  plane,  to  the 
great  furprize  of  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  catoptrics. 
And  hence  we  have  a method  of  reprefenting  ourfelves  as  if 
flying  : for  a mirror  inclined  to  the  horizon  under  an  angle 
of  45°,  we  have  obferved,  will  reprefent  vertical  objefts  as 
if  horizontal  ; confequently,  a large  mirror  being  fo  dif- 
pofed,  as  you  advance  towards  it,  you  will  feem  to  move 
horizontally  ; and  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  the  appearance 
of  flying,  but  to  ftrike  out  the  arms  and  legs.  It  mull  be 
added,  however,  that  as  the  floor  is  elevated  along  with  you, 
your  feet  will  Hill  be  feen  to  walk  as  along  a vertical  plane. 
To  deceive  the  eye  entirely,  therefore,  it  mud  be  kept  from 
the  feet. 

6.  If  the  objeft  A B ( Jig.  5.)  be  parallel  to  the  fpecu- 
lum  C D,  and  equally  diftant  from  it,  with  the  eye  ; the 
reflecting  line  C D will  be  half  the  length  of  the  objeft 

Let  the  eye  O be  in  the  objeft  A B,  or  let  the  fpeftator 
view  himfelf  in  a glafs.  Since  A B is  parallel  to  C D,  the 
image  G H will  be  parallel  to  it  likewife.  From  O let  fall 
O L perpendicular  to  C D,  which,  continued  to  I,  will 
be  alfo  perpendicular  to  G H ; therefore,  O L and  O l 
will  be  the  refpeftive  altitudes  of  the  triangles  O C D and 

0 G H , which  triangles,  having  the  angles  x — 0 and  u — y, 
are  fimilar  : confequently  CD  : GH  ::  O L : O I ; and 
as  O L = | O I,  by  art.  2.  above,  C I> will  be  = I GH 
= |A11. 

And  hence,  to  be  able  to  fee  the  whole  body  in  a 
plane  mirror,  its  height  and  breadth  mull  be  half  your 
height  and  breadth.  Confequently  the  height  and  breadth 
of  any  objeft  to  be  feen  in  a mirror  being  given,  we 
have  alfo  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  mirror  in  which 
the  whole  objeft  will  appear,  at  the  fame  diilance  w'ith 
the  eye. 

Hence,  alfo,  as  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  reflecting 
part  of  the  fpeculum  are  fubduple  of  thofe  of  the  objeft 
to  be  reflefted  ; the  reflefting  part  of  the  mirror  is  to  the 
lurface  reflefted  in  a fubquadruplc  ratio  Confequently, 
the  reflefting  portion  being  a conftant  quantity,  if  in  any 
place  you  fee  the  whole  body  in  a mirror,  you  will  fee  it  in 
every  other  place,  whether  you  approach  nearer  or  recede 
farther  from  it. 

7.  If  an  objeft  A B ( f.g.  6.)  be  parallel  to  the  mirror 

1 F;  the  length  of  the  reflefted  line  A B is  to  the  reflect- 
ing part  of  the  fpeculum  C D as  the  fum  of  the  incident 
and  refleded  rays  B D f DO  to  the  reflected  ray  O D ; 
or  as  the  fum  of  the  dillances  of  the  eye  and  of  the  objeCt 
from  the  fpeculum,  viz.  OI  + BF  to  the  diilance  of  the 
eve  O I.  For  G E : C D ::  O E : O D ; i.  e.  becaufe 
G E = A B,  and  D E =-.  D B,  AB:CD::OD  + 
DB  : O D.  Moreover,  O E : O D ::  O lv  : O I,  there- 
fore GE:CD::OK:OI;  confequently,  fmee  I K = 
F E = B F,  and  G E = A B,  we  fhall  have  A B : C D :: 
OI  + B F : O I. 

8.  A fpeCtator  will  fee  his  own  image  as  far  beyond  the 
fpeculum  as  he  is  before  it ; and  as  he  moves  to  or  from  the 
fpeculum,  his  image  will,  at  the  fame  time,  move  towards  or 
from  him  on  the  other  fide,  but  apparently  with  a double 
velocity,  becaufe  the  two  motions  are  equal  and  contrary. 
Ir  like  manner,  if  while  the  fpeClator  is  at  rell,  an  objeCl  be 
in  motion,  its  image  behind  the  fpeculum  will  be  feen  to  move 
at  the  fame  rate.  And  if  the  fpeClator  moves,  the  images  of 
objeCls  that  are  at  reft  will  appear  to  approach  or  recede  from 
him,  after  the  fame  manner  as  when  he  moves  towards  real 
objeCls. 


9.  If  feveral  mirrors,  or  feveral  fragments  or  pieces  of  a 
mirror,  be  all  difpofed  in  the  fame  place,  they  will  only  ex- 
hibit an  objeCl  once. 

10.  If  two  plane  mirrors,  or  fpecula,  meet  in  any  angle, 
the  eye,  placed  within  that  angle,  will  fee  the  image  of  an 
objeft  placed  within  the  fame,  as  often  repeated  as  there  may 
be  catheti  drawn  determining  the  places  of  the  images,  and 
terminated  without  the  angle. 

Hence,  as  the  more  catheti,  terminated  without  the  angle, 
may  be  drawn  as  the  angle  is  more  acute  ; the  acuter  the 
angle,  the  ,more  numerous  the  images.  Thus  Z.  Traber 
found,  at  an  angle  of  one-third  of  a circle,  the  image  was 
represented  twice,  at  £ thrice,  at  * five  times,  and  at  T\  ele- 
ven times. 

Farther,  if  the  mirrors  be  placed  upright,  and  fo  con- 
traCled  ; or  if  you  retire  from  them,  or  approach  to  them, 
till  the  images  refleded  by  them  coalefce,  or  run  into  one, 
they  will  appear  monftroufly  diftorted  : thus,  if  they  be  at 
an  angle  fomewhat  greater  than  a right  one,  the  image  of 
your  face  will  appear  with  only  one  eye  ; if  the  angle  be 
lefs  than  a right  one,  you  will  fee  three  eyes,  two  nofes,  two 
mouths,  &c.  At  an  angle  Hill  lefs,  the  body  will  have 
two  heads.  At  an  angle  fomewhat  greater  than  a right 
one,  at  the  diilance  of  four  feet,  the  body  will  be  head- 
lefs,  See.  Again,  if  the  mirrors  be  placed,  the  one  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  the  other  inclined  to  it,  or  declined 
from  it,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  images  will  be  Hill 
more  romantic.  Thus,  one  being  declined  from  the  ho- 
rizon to  an  angle  of  144  degrees,  and  the  other  inclined 
to  it,  a man  fees  himfelf  Handing  with  his  head  to  another’s 
feet. 

Hence  it  appears,  how  mirrors  may  be  managed  in  gar- 
dens, &c.  fo  as  to  convert  the  images  of  thofe  near  them 
into  monfters  of  various  kinds  ; and  fince  glafs  mirrors 
will  refled  the  image  of  a lucid  objed  twice  or  thrice,  if 
a candie.  See.  be  placed  in  the  angle  between  two  mir- 
rors, it  will  be  multiplied  an  infinite  number  of  times. 
On  thefe  principles  are  founded  various  catoptric  ma- 
chines, fome  of  which  reprefent  objeds  infinitely  multiplied 
and  diftorted  ; others  infinitely  magnified,  and  fet  at  vait 
dillances. 

Mirrors,  Burning.  See  Burning-G/o/}. 

Mirrors,  Convex , are  thofe  whofe  furface  is  convex. 

Note,  by  convex  furfaces,  authors  generally  mean  fuch  as 
are Jpherically  convex. 

Manner  of  preparing  or  making  convex  Specula,  or  Mirrors .. 
— There  are  various  methods  ufed  by  divers  artifts  ; par- 
ticularly as  to  the  matter  or  compofition  for  the  filvering. 
One  of  the  belt  that  is  known  is  given  us  by  Wolfius, 
thus : 

Melt  one  part  of  tin,,  another  of  bifmuth,  together  ; and 
to  the  melted  mafs  add  two  parts  of  mercury  : as  foon  a3 
the  mercury  begins  to  evaporate  into  fmoke  (which  it  pre- 
fently  does),  the  whole  compoft  is  to  be  thrown  into  cold 
water,  and  when  well  cooled  the  w»ater  decanted  off.  The 
mixture  is  then  to  be  drained  through  a linen  cloth  two  or 
threefold;  and  what  is  thus  feparated,  poured  into  the  ca- 
vity of  a glafs  fphere  : this  fphere  is  to  be  turned  gently 
round  its  axis  till  the  whole  furface  is  covered,  the  reft;  being 
referved  for  future  ufe. 

It  the  fphere  w-ere  of  coloured  glafs,  the  mirror  will  be  fo 
too.  And  in  the  fame  manner  may  conic,  elliptic,  cylindric, 
and  other  mirrors,  be  made. 

How  they  may  he  made  of  metal,  fee  under  Concave 
Mirror.  -See  alfo  Speculum. 

Mirrors,  Laws  or  Phenomena  of  Convex.  1.  In  a fphe- 
rical  convex  mirror  HCI  (Jig.  7.),  the  reflefted  ray  E M 
4 M 2.  concurs 
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concurs  with  the  cathetus  of  incidence  D L,  and  the  inci- 
dent ray  D N with  the  cathetus  of  reflection  E L,  between 
the  tangent  A B,  and  the  centre  L.  For  the  perpendicu- 
lars, or  catheti  of  incidence,  obliquation,  and  reflection,  are 
in  the  plane  of  reflection,  and,  therefore,  in  the  plane  which 
touches  the  fpeculum  in  the  point  of  incidence  C ; the 
tangent  A C makes  a right  angle  with  the  cathetus  of  ob- 
liquation F C ; but  the  reflected  ray  E C,  or  C M,  makes 
with  it  an  acute  angle  u,  and,  therefore,  falls  between  the 
tangent  AC,  and  the  cathetus  of  obliquation  C L.  Where- 
fore, fince  C L and  D L meet  in  the  centre  L,  the  reflected 
ray  E M ought  to  interfeCt  the  cathetus  of  incidence  D L 
between  the  tangent  and  the  centre.  In  the  fame  manner  it 
is  (hewn,  that  the  incident  ray  D N ought  to  meet  with  the 
cathetus  of  reflection  between  the  tangent  and  the  centre. 
Hence,  the  image  of  a radiant  point  appears  between  the 
centre  and  the  tangent,  becaufe  it  appears  in  the  concourfe 
of  the  reflected  ray  and  cathetus  of  incidence. 

2.  In  a fpherical  convex  mirror,  the  cathetus  of  inci- 
dence D L (Jig.  7.)  is  to  D B,  the  diltance  of  the  objeCt 
from  the  tangent  at  the  point  of  reflection  C,  as  L M,  the 
diftance  of  the  image  from  the  centre,  is  to  M P,  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  image  from  the  tangent.  Since  0 — x,  and 
x = m,  0 will  be  equal  to  m,  and,  therefore,  the  right  line 
C P bifeCting  the  angle  D C M,  cuts  the  bafe  D M into 
two  parts,  which  are  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  fides  ; 
confequently,  DP:  PM::DC:CM;  and  if  D F be 
drawn  parallel  to  C M,  u will  be  = p,  and,  as  « = y, 
p = y,  and  DF  = DC.  Therefore,  fince  D F (DC) 
:MC::DL:ML,  D L will  be  to  M L ::  D P : P M; 
and,  therefore,  D L : D P ::  M L : P M.  Hence,  becaufe 
D L>  D P,  and  ML>  PM;  and,  therefore,  M L much 
greater  than  R M,  the  diltance  of  the  image  from  the 
centre  is  greater,  but  from  the  tangent  lefs  than  half  the 
femidiameter ; and  the  image  is  nearer  to  the  tangent  than 
the  centre. 

Hence,  alfo,  the  diftance  of  the  objeCt  from  the  tangent  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  image,  and,  confequently,  the  ob- 
jcft  is  farther  diftant  from  the  fpeculum  than  the  image. 

3.  If  the  arc  B D (Jig . 8.)  intercepted  between  the 
point  of  incidence  D,  and  the  cathetus  A B ; or  the  angle 
C,  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror  by  the  cathetus  of  in- 
cidence A C,  and  that  of  obliquation  F C,  be  double  the 
angle  of  incidence,  the  image  B will  appear  on  the  furface 
of  the  fpeculum. 

4.  If  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  point  of  incidence 
and  the  cathetus ; or  the  angle  C,  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  mirror  by  the  cathetus  of  incidence,  and  the  cathetus  of 
obliquation,  be  more  than  double  the  angle  of  incidence,  the 
image  will  be  without  the  mirror. 

5.  If  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  point  of  incidence, 
and  the  cathetus ; or  the  angle,  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
mirror  by  the  cathetus  of  incidence,  and  that  of  obliquation, 
be  lefs  than  double  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  image  will 
appear  within  the  fpeculum. 

6.  In  a convex  mirror,  a remoter  point  A (Jig.  9.)  is  re- 
flected from  a point  F,  nearer  the  eye  O,  than  any  nearer 
point  B in  the  fame  cathetus  of  incidence. 

Hence,  if  the  point  of  the  objeCt  A be  reflected  from  the 
point  of  the  mirror  F,  and  the  point  of  the  objeCt  B from 
the  point  of  the  mirror  E ; all  the  intermediate  points  be- 
tween A and  B will  be  reflected  from  the  intermediate 
points  of  the  fpeculum  between  F and  E ; and,  confequently, 
F E will  be  the  line  that  reflects  A B. 

Hence,  alfo,  a point  of  the  cathetus  B feems  at  a greater 
diftance  C b from  the  centre  C,  than  a more  remote 
^«me,  A. 


7.  A nearer  point  B (Jig.  10.)  not  in  the  fame  cathetus 
with  a remoter  H,  is  reflected  to  the  eye  O,  from  a nearer 
point  of  the  fpeculum,  than  the  remoter  H. 

Hence,  if  the  paint  of  an  objeCl  A be  refleCled  from  the 
point  of  a mirror  C,  and  the  point  of  the  objeCl  B from 
the  point  of  the  fpeculum  D,  all  upon  the  fame  point  O ; 
all  the  intermediate  points  between  A and  B will  be  refleCled 
from  all  the  intermediate  points  between  C and  D.  Confe- 
quently, the  image  F G of  the  objeCl  B A is  contained  be- 
tween the  cathetus  B E and  A E. 

8.  In  a fpherical  convex  mirror  the  image  is  lefs  than  the 
objeCl. 

And  hence  the  ufe  of  fuch  mirrors  in  the  art  of  painting, 
where  objeCls  are  to  be  reprefented  lefs  than  tl\e  life. 

9.  In  a convex  mirror,  the  more  remote  the  objeCl  the 
lefs  its  image  ; and,  again,  the  fmaller  the  mirror  the  lefs  the 
image. 

10.  In  a convex  mirror,  the  right  hand  is  turned  to  the 
left,  and  the  left  to  the  right ; and  magnitudes  perpendicular 
to  the  mirror  appear  inverted. 

11.  The  image  of  a right  line,  perpendicular  to  the  mir- 
ror, is  a right  line ; but  that  of  a right  line  either  oblique  to 
the  mirror,  or  parallel  to  it,  is  convex. 

12.  Rays  refleCled  from  & convex  mirror  diverge  more 
than  if  refleCled  from  a plane  mirror. 

Hence  light,  by  being  refleCled  from  a fpherical  mirror, 
is  weakened  ; and,  confequently,  theeffeCls  of  refleCled  light 
are  weaker  than  thofe  of  direCt.  Hence,  alfo,  myopes  fee 
remote  objeCls  more  diftinCtlyin  a convex  mirror,  than  they  do 
direClly. 

Rays  refleCled  from  a convex  mirror  of  a fmaller  fphere  di- 
verge more  than  thofe  refleCled  from  a larger.  Confequently, 
the  fight  is  more  weakened,  and  its  efteCls  are  lefs  confider- 
able  in  the  former  cafe  than  in  the  latter. 

Mirrors,  Concave,  are  thofe  whofe  furface  is  concave. 
Thefe  are  generally  made  of  a mixed  metal. 

Note,  by  concave , authors  commonly  mean  fpherically 
concave. 

Mirrors,  Manner  of  preparing  or  making  Concave.  Firft, 
a mould  is  to  be  provided  lor  caiting  them.  In  order  to  this, 
take  clay  well  dried,  pulverize  and  fift  it;  mix  it  up  with 
water,  and  then  drain  or  filter  it ; with  this  work  up  horfe- 
dung,  and  hair  (hred  fmall,  till  the  mafs  be  fufficiently  tough  ; 
to  which,  on  occafion,  may  be  added  charcoal-dull,  or  brick- 
duft,  well  fifted. 

Twocoarfe  moulds  are  then  prepared  of  a gritty  ftone, 
the  one  concave  the  other  convex  ; which  are  to  be  ground 
by  one  another  with  wet  fand  between,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
one  perfeClly  fits  the  other.  By  this  means,  a perfeCl  fpherical 
figure  is  acquired. 

Th-e  mafs,  prepared  before,  is  now  to  be  extended  on  a 
table,  by  means  of  a wooden  roller,  till  it  be  of  a thicknefs 
proper  for  the  mirror  ; and  then  being  ftrewed  with  brick- 
duft  to  prevent  its  flicking,  it  is  laid  over  the  convex  mould, 
and  fo  gets  the  figure  ol  the  mirror.  When  this  is  dry,  it 
is  covered  with  another  lay  of  the  fame  mafs  ; which  once 
dried,  both  the  covers,  or  fegments  of  the  clay,  are  taken 
off.  The  innermoft  ot  the  two  being  laid  afide,  the  ftone 
mould  is  anointed  with  a pigment  prepared  of  chalk  and 
milk,  and  the  outer  cover  again  put  over  it. 

Laftly,  the  joining  being  covered  over  with  the  fame  clay 
of  which  the  cover  is  formed,  the  whole  mould  is  bound  to- 
gether with  an  iron  wire,  and  two  holes  are  cut  through  the 
cover,  ^he  one  for  the  melted  matter  of  the  mirror  to  be 
poured  through,  the  other  for  the  air  to  efcape  at,  to  prevent 
the  mirror’s  being  fpoiled  with  bubbles. 

The  mould  being  thus  prepared,  eight  parts  of  copper, 

one 
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one'of  Englilh  tin,  and  five  of  bifmuth,  are  melted  together ; 
a little  of  the  mixture  is  taken  out  with  a ladle,  and  if  it  be 
too  red,  when  cold,  more  tin  is  put  in  ; if  too  white,  more 
copper  ; the  mafs  is  then  poured  into  the  mould  before  pre- 
pared, and  fo  aflumes  the  figure  of  a mirror. 

Some  with  ten  parts  of  copper  mix  four  of  Englilh  tin, 
and  a little  antimony  and  fal  ammoniac,  ftirring  the  mafs 
about  as  long  as  any  fumes  arife  in  it  : others  have  other 
compofitions,  many  of  which  are  defcribed  by  Schottus  and 
Zahnius. 

The  mirror,  being  thus  caft,  is  cemented  to  a wooden 
frame,  and  thus  worked  to  and  fro  over  the  convex  ftone 
mould,  firft  with  water  and  fand,  and,  lailly,  without  fand  till 
it  be  fit  for  polifhing ; the  ftone  mould  is  then  covered  with 
paper,  and  that  is  fmeared  over  with  tripoli  duft,  and  calx 
of  tin,  over  which  the  mirror  is  worked  to  and  fro  till  it  has 
got  a perfeCt  polifh.  And  in  the  fame  manner  are  glafs  mir- 
rors polilhed,  excepting  that  the  convex  furface  is  there 
worked  in  the  concave  mould  When  the  mirrors  are  very 
large,  they  are  fixed  on  a table,  and  firft  ground  with  a 
gritty  ftone,  then  with  pumice,  then  with  fine  fand,  by 
means  of  a glafs  cemented  to  a wooden  frame  ; and,  hilly, 
they  are  rubbed  with  calx  of  tin,  and  tripoli  duft,  on  a 
wet  leather. 

For  concave  mirrors  of  glafs,  the  mould  is  ufually  made 
of  alabafter  ; the  reft  is  as  in  metal  mirrors.  See  Specu- 
lum, Grinding,  and  Polishing. 

Mirrors,  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Concave,  f.  If  a ray, 
as  K I (Jig . ii.),  fall  on  a concave  mirror  E I,  under  an  in- 
clination of  60  degrees,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  A B,  the 
reflected  ray  I B will  concur  with  the  axis  A B,  in  the 
pole  of  the  glafs  B.  Since  m = 6o°,  n alfo  will  be  = 6o°, 
and  becaufe  K I is  parallel  to  the  axis  A B,  i — 6o°,  and 
« = 6cf ; therefore  C B = C I,  the  radius.  Confequently 
the  point  B,  in  which  the  reflected  ray  I B concurs  with  the 
axis,  is  in  the  furface  of  the  fpeculum.  If  the  inclination 
of  the  incident  ray  be  lefs  than  60  degrees,  as  that  of  E H, 
the  reflected  ray  E F will  concur  with  the  axis  at  the  diftance 
B F,  which  is  lefs  than  a fourth  part  of  the  diameter.  Since 
o = x,  and,  on  account  of  the  parallels  H E and  A B, 
o = we  lhall  have  x = y,  and,  therefore,  E F = FC; 
but  C F 4-  E F > E C,  and  CE  = C B;  therefore 
CF  + EF>CB;  confequently  C F > F B ; i.  e.  F B 
is  lefs  than  half  the  radius  C B,  or  a fourth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter. And,  univerfally,  the  diftance  of  the  point  F,  in  which 
the  ray  H E concurs  with  the  axis,  from  the  centre  C,  is  to 
half  the  radius  C D in  the  ratio  of  the  whole  fine,  to  the  co- 
fine of  inclination.  For  by  the  laft  demonftration  it  appears, 
that  F E is  = F C ; therefore  if  from  F a perpendicular 
F D be  let  fall  on  EC,  L C will  be  = ~ C E ; but  if  C 1* 
be  taken  for  the  whole  fine,  C D will  be  the  fine  of  the 
angle  D F C,  or  the  cofine  of  the  angle  DCF;  i.  e.  of  the 
inclination  D E H ; and,  therefore,  C F is  to  C D as  the 
whole  fine  is  to  the  cofine  of  the  inclination. 

Hence  it  is  inferred,  by  calculation,  that  in  a concave 
fpherical  mirror,  wliofe  breadth  fubtends  an  angle  of  fix  de- 
grees, parallel  rays  meet,  after  reflection,  in  a part  of  the 
axis  left  than  the  one  thoufand  four  hundred  fifty-feventh 
part  of  the  radius ; if  the  breadth  of  the  concave  mirror  be 
12,  i8,  24,  30,  36  degrees  ; the  part  of  the  axis  in  which 
the  parallel  rays  meet,  after  reflection,  is  lefs  than  T|5, 
Vy.  the  radius- 

And  on  this  principle  it  is,  that  burning  glafles  are 
formed. 

For  fince  the  rays  diffufed  through  the  whole  furface  of 
»he  concave  mirror,  after  reflection,  are  contracted  into  a 
very  fmall  compafs,  the  light  and  heat  of  the  parallel  rays 


muft  be  prodigioufiy  increafed  thereby ; viz.  in  a duplicate 
ratio  of  the  breadth  of  the  mirror,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  in  which  all  the  rays  are  collected  ; and  fince  the  funrs 
rays  are,  as  to  any  purpofes  on  earth,  parallel,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  concave  mirrors  (hould  burn  with  fo  much  violence. 

From  this  fame  principle  is  likewife  deduced  a method  of 
rcprefenting  the  images  of  objeCts  in  a dark  room  ; which 
fee  under  Camera  obfcura. 

2.  A lucid  body  being  placed  in  the  focus  F,  of  a con- 
cave mirror  E I (fig.  12.),  the  rays,  after  reflection,  become 
parallel.  For  parallel  rays  are  by  reflection  united  in  a 
focus ; but  if  the  luminous  body  be  in  the  focus  F,  that 
whicli  was  before  the  reflected  ray  E F will  be  now  the  in- 
cident ray,  and  vice  verfa  ; therefore  the  reflected  ray  E H 
will  now  become  parallel  to  the  axis  A B,  and  all  the  re- 
flected rays  parallel  to  one  another. 

Hence  an  intenfe  light  nr, ay  be  projected  to  a vaft  diftance, 
by  a lighted  candle,  & c.  placed  in  the  focus  of  a concave 
mirror. 

Hence  alfo,  if  the  parallel  rays  be  received  by  another 
concave  mirror,  they  will  again  concur  in  its  focus,  and 
burn. 

Zahnius  mentions  an  experiment  of  this  kind  made  at 
Vienna,  where  two  concave  mirrors,  the  one  fix,  the  other 
three  feet  diameter,  being  placed  about  twenty-four  feet 
apart,  with  a live  coal  in  the  focus  of  the  one,  and  a match 
and  tinder  in  the  other,  the  rays  of  the  coal  lighted  the 
tinder. 

3.  If  a lucid  body  be  placed  between  the  focus  F (fg.  13.) 
and  the  mirror  H B C,  the  rays,  after  reflection,  will  di- 
verge from  the  axis  B A.  If  the  lucid  body  were  in  F, 
the  reflected  ray  C E would  be  parallel  to  the  axis  A B, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  conftantly  preferve  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  axis.  But  fince  D C G >•  F C G,  KCG  will 
be  > E C G ; and,  therefore,  C K will  fall  beyond  C E, 
and  cannot  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  but  muft  continually  di- 
verge from  the  axis,  the  diftance  from  it  increafing  ; whence 
it  follows,  that  light  is  weakened  by  reflection. 

4.  If  a lucid  body  be  placed  between  the  focus  F,  and 
the  centre  G,  as  in  I,  the  rays,  after  reflection,  will  meet 
in  the  axis  beyond  the  centre.  In  this  cafe  I H G < F H G 
and,  therefore,  G H A < G H L ; confequently,  the  re- 
flected ray  H A recedes  from  the  parallel  towards  the  axis, 
and  its  diftance  from  the  axis  will  be  continually  diminifhed 
till  at  length  it  concurs  with  the  axis.  But  if  the  lucid  body 
be  placed  in  A,  that  which  was  before  the  reflected  ray  A H 
will  now  become  the  incident  ray,  and  vice  verfa.  If,  there- 
fore, the  lucid  body  be  placed  beyond  the  centre  G,  the 
rays  after  reflection  will  concur  with  the  axis  between  the 
focus  F and  centre  G. 

Hence,  if  a candle  be  placed  in  I,  the  image  will  appear 
in  A ; if  it  be  placed  in  A,  its  image  will  be  in  I ; in  the 
intermediate  points  between  I and  A,  the  feCtion  of  light 
will  be  a circle ; and  that  fo  much  the  greater,  as  it  is 
nearer  the  point  of  concourfe. 

5.  If  a luminous  body  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
mirror,  all  the  rays  will  be  reflected  back  upon  themfelves  • 
for  as  they  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  fpeculum,  they  will 
be  reflected  into  themfelves. 

Hence,  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a con  save 
mirror,  it  will  fee  nothing  but  itfelf,  and  that  Cor  fu  edly 
through  the  whole  mirror. 

6.  If  a ray  falling  from  the  point  of  the  cathetus  h 
(fig.  14.)  on  the  convex  mirror  h F,  be,  together  with  its 
reflex  I F,  continued  within  the  concavity  of  the  mirror, 

F H will  be  the  incident  ray  from  the  point  of  the  cathetus 
FI,  and  F O its  reflex.  For  h F E = I F M ; but  b F E 
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= M F O,  and  I F M = E FH;  therefore  MFO  = 
EFH;  and,  confequently,  if  H F be  taken  for  the  inci- 
dent ray  from  the  point  H,  F O will  be  the  refleded  ray. 

Hence,  fince  the  point  of  the  cathetus  H is  the  image  of 
the  point  h in  the  convex  mirror,  but  the  point  h the  image 
of  H in  the  concave ; if  the  image  of  an  objed,  reflected 
by  a convex  fpeculum,  be  feen  by  a reflection  made  in  its 
concavity,  it  will  appear  like  the  objed  itfelf. 

And  fince  the  image  of  an  infinite  cathetus  is  lefs  in  a 
convex  glafs  than  one-fourth  of  its  diameter  ; a portion  of 
the  cathetus,  lefs  than  a fourth  part  of  the  diameter,  may 
appear  of  any  magnitude  required  in  a concave  one.  A 
point,  therefore,  dillant  from  a concave  fpeculum  lefs  than 
one-fourth  of  t!  diameter,  mult  appear  behind  the  mirror 
at  any  diftance,  how  great  foever. 

Since  the  image  of  any  objed,  how  broad  foever,  is  con- 
tained in  a convex  fpeculum,  between  the  two  lines  of  inci- 
dence of  its  extreme  points  ; if  an  objed  be  placed  between 
the  two  lines,  at  a diftance  lefs  than  one-fourth  of  its  diame- 
ter, the  breadth  of  the  image,  how  great  foever,  may  all 
appear. 

Since  then  the  image  of  an  objed  included  between  two 
lines,  at  a di fiance  lefs  than  one- fourth  of  the  diameter,  may 
exceed  the  juft  height  and  breadth  of  the  objed ; nay,  may 
be  made  of  any  magnitude,  how  big  foever  ; objects  placed 
between  the  focus  and  mirror  mull  appear  of  enormous  mag- 
nitudes in  concave  mirrors ; the  image  being  fo  much  the 
greater  in  the  concave  mirror,  as  it  is  lefs  in  the  convex. 

In  a convex  mirror,  the  image  of  a remote  object  appears 
nearer  the  centre  than  that  of  a nearer  object : therefore,  in 
a concave  mirror,  the  image  of  an  object  remote  from  the 
mirror  appears  at  a greater  diftance  than  that  of  a nearer  ob- 
ject, provided  the  diftance  of  the  object  from  the  centre  be 
lefs  than  a fourth  part  of  the  diameter. 

In  a convex  fpeculum,  the  image  of  a remote  objed  is 
lefs  than  that  of  a near  one : therefore,  in  a concave  one, 
the  image  of  an  objed  placed  between  the  focus  and  the 
mirror,  is  nearer  the  focus  than  the  fpeculum. 

The  image,  therefore,  of  an  objed  receding  continually 
from  a concave  fpeculum,  becomes  continually  greater,  pro- 
vided it  do  not  recede  beyond  the  focus,  where  it  becomes 
confufed  ; and  as  it  approaches,  it  grows  continually  lefs. 
In  a convex  fpeculum,  if  the  fphere,  of  which  it  is  a feg- 
m£nt,  be  fmaller,  the  image  is  fmaller  than  in  another  of  a 
larger  fphere : therefore  in  a concave,  if  the  fphere,  of  which 
it  is  a fegment,  be  fmaller,  the  image  will  be  larger  than  in 
another  whefe  fphere  is  larger  : whence  concave  mirrors,  if 
they  be  fegments  of  very  Imall  fpheres,  will  do  the  office  of 
microfcopes. 

7.  If  an  objed  A B {Jig.  15.)  be  placed  between  a con- 
cave mirror  and  its  focus,  its  image  will  appear  behind  the 
mirror  in  an  inverted  fituation.  Let  A B be  the  length  of 
the  objed  : fince  the  point  A is  feen  in  the  cathetus  C a, 
and  the  point  B in  the  cathetus  C b,  the  higher  point  is  feen 
in  the  higher  place  a , and  the  lower  in  the  lower  b ; or  the 
objed  appears  behind  the  mirror  in  an  ered  fituation.  But 
if  A B reprefent  the  breadth  of  the  objed,  it  appears  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  part  to  the  right  correfponds  with  the 
right,  and  the  left  to  the  left,  both  of  the  objed  and  image. 
However,  in  dired  vifion  the  right  hand  part  of  an  objed 
eorrefponds  to  the  left  of  the  fpedator,  and  the  left  to 
the  right ; and,  therefore,  in  a concave  fpeculum,  the  parts 
to  the°left  hand  of  an 'objed  between  the  focus  and  fpeculum 
appear  to  the  right,  and  the  right  to  the  left. 

8.  If  an  objed  A B (Jig  16.)  be  placed  between  the  fo- 
cus and  the  centre,  its  image  E F will  appear  inverted,  and 
in  the  open  air,  beyond  the  centre,  the  eye  being  placed 


beyond  the  centre.  For  the  rays,  by  which  the  point  A is 
refieded,  concur  in  the  cathetus  G F,  beyond  the  centre 
C in  F,  and  thofe  by  which  the  point  B is  refleded,  concur 
in  the  cathetus  D F,  beyond  the  centre  C in  E ; therefore 
the  point  B radiates  on  the  eye  placed  beyond  E F as  from 
E,  and  the  point  A as  from  F ; confequently  B is  feen  in 
E,  and  A in  F,  and  the  image  of  the  objed  is  feen  beyond 
the  centre  in  an  inverted  pofition.  9.  If  an  objed  E F be 
placed  beyond  the  centre  C,  and  the  eye  likewife  beyond 
the  centre,  the  image  will  appear  inverted  in  the  open  air, 
between  the  centre  and  the  focus.  Hence,  the  inverted 
images  of  objeds  placed  beyond  the  centre,  are  refleded  by 
a concave  mirror,  ered  ; and  may  be  received  on  a paper 
applied  between  the  centre  and  the  focus,  efpecially  if  the 
room  be  dark  ; if  the  objed  E F be  farther  dillant  from  the 
centre  than  the  focus,  the  image  will  be  lefs  than  the  ob- 
jed ; becaufe  A C is  lefs  than  E C,  and,  therefore,  A B 
< E F. 

On  this  principle,  concave  mirrors,  efpecially  thofe  which 
are  fegments  of  large  fpheres,  and  are  capable  of  refleding 
entire  objeds,  exhibit  many  pleating  phenomena.  Thus,  if 
a man  flourifh  his  lword  againft  the  mirror,  another  comes 
out  of  it,  and  meets  him  with  the  fame  motions ; and  the 
image  of  his  head  coming  out  of  the  mirror,  if  he  ilrike 
with  his  real  fword,  the  imaginary  fword  will  ftrike  his  real 
head.  If  he  ftretch  out  his  hand,  another  hand  will  be 
ftretched  out  of  the  mirror,  and  meet  it  at  a great  diftance 
in  the  open  air,  5cc.  And  on  the  fame  principle  are  con- 
ftruded  catoptric  cillulae,  which,  when  looked  into,  exhibit 
images  much  bigger  than  the  cheft.  See  Catoptric 
c'tjlula. 

10.  The  image  of  a right  line,  perpendicular  to  a con- 
cave mirror,  is  a right  line  ; but  all  oblique  or  parallel  lines 
are  concave.  For  fince  every  point  of  a line  perpendicular 
to  the  fpeculum  is  in  the  cathetus  of  incidence,  its  image 
w’ill  of  courfe  be  a right  line.  But  if  A B {Jig.  15.)  be 
parallel,  or  oblique  to  the  fpeculum,  and  C F be  drawn 
from  the  centre  C perpendicular  to  A B,  C A will  be 
greater  than  C D ; and,  therefore,  as  C F = C E,  F D > 
A E ; confequently  the  point  D will  appear  farther  behind 
the  fpeculum  than  A.  Therefore,  fince  c is  farther  dillant 
from  D,  than  a from  A,  and  b from  B,  the  image  acb  will 
appear  concave. 

Mirrors,  Cylindrical,  Conical , Parabolical,  and  Elliptical, 
or  fpecula,  are  thofe  terminated  by  a furface  refpectivcly 
cylindrical,  conical,  parabolical,  and  fpheroidical. 

To  prepare,  or  male,  cylindrical,  conical,  parabolical,  ellip- 
tical, and  hyperbolical  Mirrors. — For  the  cylindrical  and  conical 
fort,  if  they  are  to  be  of  glafs,  the  method  of  preparing 
them  is  the  fame  as  that  already  laid  down  for  convex 
mirrors. 

If  of  metal,  they  are  to  be  made  after  the  manner  of  con- 
cave  mirrors,  only  that  the  clay  moulds  there  deferihed 
require  other  wooden  ones  of  the  figure  of  the  mirror. 

For  elliptical,  parabolical,  and  hyperbolical  mirrors,  the 
mould  is  to  be  thus  prepared.  On  a wooden  or  brazen 
plane  or  table,  deferibe  the  figure  of  an  ellipfis,  A B 
{fg.  17.)  a parabola,  or  an  hyperbola,  CD  {Jig.  18.)  after 
the  manner  taught  under  thofe  heads ; which  done,  cut  out 
the  figure  from  the  plane  with  all  the  accuracy  imaginable. 

To  the  elliptic  figure  fit  an  axis,  as  E F,  with  two -fulcra 
to  fuftain  it,  See.  and  a handle  to  move  it ; lay  a quantity  of 
the  clay,  above  deferibed,  under  it ; and  turn  about  the  axis 
by  the  handle,  till  the  plane  A B hath  turned,  or  impreffed 
the  elliptical  figure  exadly  upon  it. 

The  axis  of  the  parabolical  or  hyperbolical  figure  C D, 
is  to  be  fixed  at  the  vertex  E in  fuch  a manner  as  that  it 
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way  always  remain  ere& ; this  is  to  be  turned  about  as  above, 
till  it  hath  given  its  own  figure  to  the  clay  applied  about  it. 
The  part  of  the  mould,  thus  formed,  is  to  be  dried,  and 
cither  fmeared  over  with  fat,  or  fprinkled  with  brickduft  ; 
then  a convex  mould  is  to  be  made,  by  putting  a quantity 
of  the  fame  clay  into  the  cavity  thus  formed.  This  latter 
is  called  the  male,  as  the  former  the  female  mon'd.  The 
male  mould,  being  well  dried,  is  to  be  applied  within  the 
female,  in  !uch  a manner,  as  only  to  leave  the  intended  tbick- 
nefs  of  the  mirror  between  them.  The  reft  as  for  concave 
ir.i-rors. 

Thefe  mirrors  are  not  made  without  the  utmoft  difficulty; 
becaufe,  if  the  moulds  be  ever  fo  juft,  the  figure  of  the 
mirror  is  apt  to  be  damaged  in  the  grinding.  See  Spe- 
culum. 

Mirrors,  Phenomena,  or  Properties  of  Cylindrical,  r.  The 
dimenlions  of  obje&s  correfponding  lengthwife  to  the  mirror 
are  not  much  changed;  but  thofe  correfponding  breadthwife 
have  their  figures  altered,  and  their  dimenfions  leffencd  fo 
much  the  more,  as  they  are  farther  from  the  mirror ; whence 
arifes  a very  great  diftortion. 

2.  If  the  plane  of  reflection  cut  the  cylindric  mirror 
through  the  axis,  the  reflection  is  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  a plane  mirror ; if  it  cut  it  parallel  to  the  bafe, 
the  reflection  happens  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  a fpherical 
mirror ; if,  laflly,  it  cut  it  obliquely,  or  be  oblique  to  its 
bafe,  the  reflection  is  the  fame  as  in  an  elliptical  mirror. 
Hence,  as  the  plane  of  reflection  never  paffes  through  the 
axis  of  the  mirror,  except  when  the  eye  and  objective  line 
are  in  the  fame  plane ; nor  parallel  to  the  bafe,  except  when 
the  radiant  point  and  the  eye  are  at  the  fame  height,  the 
reflection,  in  a cylindrical  mirror,  is  ufually  the  fame  as  in 
an  elliptical  one. 

3-  If  a hollow  cylindrical  mirror  be  oppofed  direCtly  to 
the  fun,  inflead  of  a focus  of  a point,  the  rays  will  be  re- 
flected into  a lucid  line,  parallel  to  its  axis,  at  a diftance 
fomewhat  lefs  than  a fourth  part  of  its  diameter. 

Hence  arifes  a method  of  drawing  anamorphofes,  i.  e. 
wild,  deformed  figures,  on  a plane,  which  appear  beautiful 
and  well  proportioned,  when  viewed  in  a cylindrical  mirror. 

Mirrors,  as  for  Elliptic,  Parabolic,  Conic,  and  Pyramidal, 
we  arc  not  much  acquainted  with  their  properties : only  that 
in  the  firll,  if  a ray  ftrike  on  it  from  one  of  its  focul'es,  it 
is  reflected  into  the  other ; fo  that  a lighted  candle  being 
placed  in  one,  its  light  will  be  collected  in  the  other.  That 
the  fecond,  mafmuch  as  all  the  rays  they  refleCl  meet  in  one 
point,  make  the  belt  burning-glaftes  of  all  others. 

And,  laltly,  that  wild,  irregular  figures,  may  be  fo  drawn 
on  a plane,  as  that,  the  eye  being  placed  over  the  axis  of 
the  two  la  it , they  {hail  appear  beautiful,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. (See  Anamorphosis.)  For  further  particulars  re  - 
fpeCting  the  theory,  materials,  conftruCtion,  and  ufe  of 
mirrors,  fee  Glass,  Grinding,  Lens,  Microscope,  Spe- 
culum, and  Telescope-. 

MIRSERAI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Kho- 
rafan  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Seblvar. 

MirzAgunge,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal ; 
27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mahmudpoer. 

MIRZAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal;  73 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Mahmudpour.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan, in  Bengal;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Kiftienagur. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  33  miles  N.E.  of  Ivairabad. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad  ; 41  miles 
S.E.  of  Ailahabad.  N.  lat.  25  10'.  E.long.  S2  49'. 

MIRZIN,  or  Wolcin,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Iglau  ; 1 2 miles  E.  of  Iglau. 

MIS,  a particle  prefixed  to  divers  words,  particularly 


law-terms  ; denoting  fome  default  or  defeCf.  As,  In  mifpri- 
J/on ; mifdicerc,  to  fcandalize  one ; mifdocere,  to  teach  amifs, 
&c. 

MISA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into 
the  Adriatic,  N.  lat.  43 J 43'.  E.  long.  13°  12'. 

MISAGNO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; feven  miles  S.W.  of  Brindifi. 

MIS  AND  RA,  in  Botany,  JufT.  405,  one  of  Commer- 
fon’s  fanciful  names,  the  application  of  which  is  not  very- 
clear  to  us.  It  feems  to  imply  that  he  was  difpleafed  at 
meeting  every  where  with  a fuperabundance  of  the  male- 
plants  of  this  kind,  in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  and  only  once 
with  the  females,  lo  that  he  was  long  unable  to  judge  of  the 
genus ; at  leaft  this  appears  to  be  the  conjecture  of  Juffieu. 
See  Gunnera. 

MIS  ANI,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; 
fix  miles  W.  of  Cervione. 

MIS  ANTHROPY,  jUis-awSowna,  formed  of  /xiaos, 
haired , and  atyumc,  a man,  a general  diflike  or  averfion  to 
man,  and  mankind.  In  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to 
philanthropy,  or  the  love  of  mankind. 

MISAPA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Mexico,  which  run* 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  N.  lat.  i8J  12'. 

MISARA,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Melaui. 

MISAVENTURE,  or  Misadventure,  Homicide  by, 
in  Law.  See  Homicide. 

In  the  cafe  of  mifadventure,  the  law  prefumes  negligence, 
or  at  leaft  a want  of  fufficient  caution  in  him  who  was  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  commit  it ; who,  therefore,  is  not  alto- 
gether faultlefs.  The  penalty  inflidted  by  our  laws  is  faid 
by  fir  Edward  Ccke  to  have  been  anciently  no  lefs  than 
deatli ; though  others  affirm,  with  greater  reafon,  that  it 
confided  in  a forfeiture,  as  fome  fay,  of  all  che  goods  and 
chattels ; according  to  others,  of  only  part  of  them,  by 
way  of  fine  or  weregild ; which  was  probably  difpofed  of, 
as  in  France,  for  pious  ufes,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  foul 
of  the  deceafed.  However,  the  delinquent  has  now,  and 
has  had  as  early  as  our  records  will  reach,  a pardon,  and 
writ  of  reftitution  of  his  goods  as  a matter  of  ceurfe  and 
right,  only  paying  for  fuing  out  the  fame;  arid,  to  prevent 
this  expence,  in  cafes  where  the  death  has  notorioufly  hap- 
pened by  mifadventure,  or  in  felf-defence,  the  judges  will 
ufually  permit,  if  not  direCt,  a general  verdiCt  of  acquittal. 
See  Homicide. 

Staundford  diftinguifhes  between  amenture  and  mifaventure. 
The  firft  he  makes  to  be  mere  chance  : as  if  a man,  being 
upon  or  near  the  water,  be  taken  with  fome  fudden  fick- 
nefs,  and  fo  fall  in,  and  be  drowned ; or  into  the  fire,  and 
be  burnt. 

Mifaventure,  according  to  him,  is  when  a man  comes  to 
his  death  by  fome  outward  violence ; as  the  fall  of  a tree, 
the  running  of  a cart-wheel,  the  itroke  of  a horfe,  or  the 
iike. 

MISCANELLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Bafiiicata  ; 26  miles  S.E.  of  Potenza. 

MISCARRIAGE,  in  Midwifery,  the  birth,  or  exclu- 
fion  of  a feetus  from  the  womb  before  it  has  attained  its 
maturity. 

By  fome  writers,  the  word  mifearriage  is  confined  to  deli- 
veries, or  births  happening  before  the  end  of  the  fixth  or 
feventh  month,  or  before  the  child  has  acquired  fo  much 
{Length  as  to  give  it  a chance  of  living.  Children  born  in  the 
eighth  or  early  in  the  ninth  month,  are  only  faid  to  have  come 
before  their  time.  (See  Abortion,  and  Conception.)  The 
failure  in  an  attempt  to  perform  any  thing  is  alio  called  a 
mifcamage. 

MISCEL- 
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MISCELLANEiE,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Lin- 
rjeus  to  the  54th  of  his  Natural  Orders,  and  which  well 
expreffes  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  that  order,  as  it  (lands 
at  the  end  of  his  Genera  Plantarum,  where  fuch  various 
genera  are  brought  together,  that  his  leading  idea  in  this 
affemblage  can  hardly  be  traced.  They  (land  under  eight 
heads,  as  follows. 

1.  Refeda , Datifca. 

2.  Poterium,  Sanguiforba. 

3.  Piflia,  Lemna. 

4.  Coriaria;  and  Empetrum  with  a mark  of  doubt. 

5.  Achyranthes,  Cclojia,  Amaranthus , Irejtnc,  Gomphrena, 
Phytolacca 

■ 6.  Nymphaa,  Sarraccnia. 

7.  Cedre/a,  Swieten'ta. 

8.  Telephium. 

In  the  P nelcct  tones  in  Ord.  Nat.  Plantarum,  publifhed  from 
the  notes  of  Gifeke  and  Fabricius,  p.  594,  this  catalogue  is 
much  dimini(hed,  and  the  54th  order  confids  of  only  the 
fird  four  of  the  above  feflions,  without  any  remark  or  ex- 
planation. 

The  manufeript  notes  of  Linnaeus,  to  his  own  Genera 
Plantarum,  here  afford  us  fome  affillance.  He  has  there 
referred  the  fecond  fedlion  of  the  above  lift,  veryjuftly,  to 
his  45th  order,  Senticofe,  before  Agrimonia. 

The  third  fedlion  he  removes  to  ord.  15,  Inundata,  which 
is  but  a (light  improvement. 

The  fifth  goes  with  great  propriety  to  his  Holeracea, 
ord.  1 2th. 

The  fixth  to  his  Rhoeadeee,  ord.  27th,  with  a queflion 
wffiether  the  genera  here  mentioned  be  not  more  akin  to 
Afarum  and  his  nth  order,  Sarmentaceec  ; under  which  laft 
however  he  has  expreffed  a fufpicion  that  Artjlolochia,  Afa- 
rum and  Cytinus  may  rather  belong,  with  Nymphaa,  to  the 
27th. 

The  feventh  fedlion  he  reduces  to  his  Trihilata,  ord.  23d, 
and  Telephium,  which  alone  makes  the  eighth,  is  removed  to 
the  Holer acea. 

Miscellaneje  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  the  Crypto- 
gamin,  according  to  Schreber,  in  his  Gen.  PI.  753.  Under 
it  he  comprehends  Equifetum,  Lycopodium , P orella,  Salvinia, 
Marftlea , Pilularia,  and  Ifoetes.  Thefe  have  little  affinity, 
and  the  order  can  be  confidered  merely  as  a receptacle  for 
what  could  not  well  be  placed  elfewhere,  as  its  name  feems 
to  imply- 

MISCHARON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak  ; 1 1 1 miles  S.E.  of  Hamadan. 

MISCHIEF,  Malicious,  or  Damage,  in  Law,  is  a fpecies 
of  injury  to  private  property,  which  the  law  confiders  as  a 
public  crime.  This  is  fuch  as  is  done,  not  animo  furandi,  or 
with  an  intent  of  gaining  by  another’s  lofs  ; but  either  out  of 
a fpirit  of  wanton  cruelty,  or  diabolical  revenge.  Any  da- 
mage ariiing  from  this  mifehievous  difpolition,  though  only 
a trefpafs  at  common  law,  is  now  by  a multitude  of  ftatutes 
made  penal  in  the  highell  degree.  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  II. 
43  Eliz.  c.  13.  22  Sc  23  Car.  II.  c.  7.  4 & 5 W.  & M. 

c.  23.  1 Ann.  Hat.  2.  c.  9.  and  4 Geo.  I.  c.  12. 

12  Ann.  Hat.  2.  c.  18.  1 Geo.  I.  c.  48.  6 Geo.  I.  c.  23. 

9 Geo.  I.  c.  22.  (See  Black  Act.)  6 Geo.  II.  c.  37. 

10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  28  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  6 Geo.  III. 

c.  36.  and  48.  and  13  Geo.  III.  c.  33.  9 Geo.  III. 

c.  29.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  See  Felony. 

MISCHKA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Coffacks,  which  runs  into  the  Don,  near 
Verchnei  Tchirkovfkaia. 

M1SCHKIN,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 


Jaroflavl ; 60  miles  W.  of  Jaroffavl.  N.  lat.  58*  42'.  E» 
long.  40"  22'. 

MISCHNA,  or  Mishna,  from  iteravit,  apart  of 

the  Jewiffi  Talmud. 

The  Mifchna  contains  thertext  ; and  the  Gemara,  which 
is  the  fecond  part  of  the  Talmud,  contains  the  commentaries ; 
fo  that  the  Gemara  is,  as  it  were,  a gloffary  on  the  Mifchna. 

The  Mifchna  confids  of  various  traditions  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  explanations  of  feveral  paffages  of  feripture  : thefe 
traditions,  ferving  as  an  explication  of  the  written  law,  and 
fupplement  to  it,  are  faid  to  have  been  delivered  to  Mofes 
during  the  time  of  his  abode  on  the  Mount  ; which  he  after- 
wards communicated  to  Aaron,  Eleazer,  and  his  fervant 
Jolhua.  By  thefe  they  were  tranfmitted  to  the  feventy  elders, 
by  them  to  the  prophets,  who  communicated  them  to  the 
men  of  the  great  fanhedrim,  from  whom  the  wife  men  of 
Jerufalem  and  Babylon  received  them.  According  to  Pri- 
deaux’s  account,  they  paffed  from  Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  from 
him  to  Ezra,  and  from  Ezra  to  the  men  of  the  great  fyna- 
gogue,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Juft  ; who  delivered 
them  to  Antigonus  of  Socho  ; and  from  him  they  came  down 
in  regular  fucceffion  to  Simeon,  who  took  our  Saviour  in  his 
arms  ; Gamaliel,  at  whofe  feet  Paul  was  educated,  and  laft 
of  all  to  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  who  committed  them  to 
writing  in  the  Mifchna.  But  Dr.  Prideaux  rejedting  this 
Jewiffi  fidlion,  obferves,  that  after  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Juft,  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  before  Chrift, 
the  Mifchnial  dodlers  arofe,  who,  by  their  comments  and  con- 
clufions,  added  to  the  number  of  thofe  traditions,  which  had 
been  received  and  allowed  by  Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  great 
fynagogue ; fo  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, after  Chrift,  under  the  empire  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  commit  thefe  traditions  to  writing  ; 
more  efpecially  as  their  country  had  confiderably  fuffered 
under  Adrian,  and  many  of  their  fchools  had  been  diffolved, 
and  their  learned  men  cut  off ; and,  therefore,  the  ufual  me- 
thod of  preferving  their  traditions  had  failed.  Rabbi  Judah, 
on  this  occafion,  being  redlor  of  the  fchcol  of  Tiberias,  and 
prefident  of  the  fanhedrim  in  that  place,  undertook  the  work, 
and  compiled  it  in  fix  books,  each  confiding  of  feveral  tradb, 
which  altogether  make  up  the  number  of  fixty-three.  (Prid. 
Connedl.  vol.  ii.  p.  468,  &c.  ed.  9. ) This  learned  author 
computes  that  the  Mifchna  was  compofed  about  the  150th 
year  of  our  Lord  ; but  Dr.  Lightfoot  fays,  that  Rabbi 
Judah  compiled  the  Mifchna  about  the  year  of  Chrift  190, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Commodus ; or,  as  fome 
compute,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  220.  Dr.  Lardner  is  of  opi- 
nion that  this  work  could  not  have  been  finiffied  before  the 
year  190,  or  later,  and  he  thinks  that  it  is  placed  foon  enough 
at  the  year  180  (Colledl.  of  Jewiffi  and  Heathen  Tell  i- 
monies,  See.  vol.  i.  p.  178.)  Others,  however,  apprehend, 
that  the  Mifchna  was  not  committed  to  writing  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  alleging  that  St.  Aultin,  who 
died  in  the  year  430,  fays  exprefsly  (Cont.  Adverf.  Leg. 
and  Proph.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.)  that  the  Jewiffi  traditions  were 
not  in  writing.  And  yet  that  it  was  written  before  500  feems 
evident,  becaufe  in  548  Juftinian  interdidled  the  ufc  of  it  in 
the  fynagogues.  Kennicott’s  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text, 
vol.  ii.  p.443. 

Thus  the  book  called  the  Mifchna  was  formed ; a book 
which  the  Jews  have  generally  received  with  the  greateft  ve- 
neration. The  original  has  been  pubhffied,  with  a Latin 
tranflation,  by  Surenhufius,  with  notes  of  his  own,  and  others 
from  the  learned  Maimonides,  See.  in  6 vols.  folio,  Amfterd. 
A. D.  1698  — 1703.  SeeTALMUD. 

It  is  written  in  a much  purer  Ityle,  and  is  not  near  fo  full 
of  dreams  and  vifions,  as  the  Gemara. 
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"MISCIANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naplc3,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto;  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Brindifi. 

MISCO,  or  Misko.  See  Mixco. 
MISCONTINUANCE,  in  Law,  the  fame  with  dif- 
■continuance. 

MISCOTHINS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  tribe  of  Indians 
who  inhabit  between  lake  Michigan  and  the  Miflifippi. 

MISDEMEANOUR,  or  Misdemesnor,  in  Law , an 
offence,  or  fault,  particularly  when  in  the  execution  of  an 
office.  See  Crime. 

High  crimes  and  mi/demeanours  denote  offences  of  a heinous 
nature,  next  to  high  treafon. 

MISE,  a French  term,  literally  denoting  expence,  or  dif- 
burfement : it  is  ufed  in  our  law-books  in  divers  acceptations. 
Sometimes  for  the  profits  of  lands  ; fometimes  for  taxes,  or 
taillages ; and  fometimes  for  expences,  or  coils  : as  pro 
mifts  iff  cujlagiis,  for  colls  and  charges  in  the  entries  of 
judgments,  &c. 

Mife  more  peculiarly  denotes  an  honorary  gift,  or  cuilo- 
mary  prefent,  with  which  the  people  of  Wales  ufed  to  falute 
every  new  king  and  prince  of  Wales,  at  their  entrance  upon 
the  principality. 

Anciently,  the  mife  was  given  in  cattle,  wine,  corn,  &c. 
for  the  fupport  of  the  prince’s  family  ; but  when  that  do- 
minion was  annexed  to  the  Engliffi  crown,  the  gift  was 
changed  into  money.  The  county  of  Flint  paid  two  thou- 
fand  marks,  &c.  for  the  mife. 

The  county  of  Cheiler  alfo  paid  a mife  or  tribute  of  five 
thoufand  marks  at  the  change  of  every  owner  of  the  faid  earl- 
dona,  for  enjoying  the  privilege  of  that  palatinate.  At  Cheiler 
they  have  a mife-book,  in  which  every  town  and  village  in  the 
county  is  rated  what  to  pay  towards  the  mife. 

Mife  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a writ  of  right.  What 
in  other  actions  is  called  an  ijfue,  in  a writ  of  right  is  called 
a mife  or  me  : fo  that  to  join  the  mife  upon  the  mere,  is  as  much 
as  to  fay,  to  join  iifue  on  the  mere  right,  i.  e.  to  join  upon 
this  point,  whether  the  tenant  or  demandant  has  the  more 

ri2ht-  ....  . . 

Yet  even  in  a writ  of  right,  if  a collateral  point  be  tried, 

it  is  there  called  an  ijfue,  not  a mife.  See  Issue. 

Mife  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  corruptly  for  meafe , a meifuage 
or  tenement. 

In  fome  manors,  a mife  or  meafe  place  is  taken  for  fuch  a 
melTuage  or  tenement  as  yields  the  lord  an  heriot  at  the 
death  of  the  tenant. 

MISELAR,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Eatl  Indian 
fea,  of  an  irregular  form,  18  miles  long  and  five  broad, 
near  the  W.  coall  of  Sumatra.  N.  lat.  T 28'.  E.  long. 
97°  56'- 

Ml  SEN,  Missev,  or  Mizen,  in  a Ship,  denotes  either 
the  mail,  or  fail  of  that  name  ; but  at  lea,  they  always  mean 
the  fail  when  the  word  wizen  is  uied. 

This  is  the  hindmoll  of  the  fixed  fails  of  a ffiip,  extended 
fometimes  by  a gaff,  and  fometimes  by  a yard,  which  croffes 
the  mall  obliquely  ; the  fore-end  reaching  always  down  to 
the  deck,  and  the  after-end  being  peeked  up  as  high  above  the 
middle  of  the  yard,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  malt.  The 
figure  of  the  mifen  is  a trapezium,  or  parallelogram,  one  of 
whofe  corners  is  cut  off  by  a diagonal,  extended  from  one 
of  its  fides  to  the  oppofite  corner,  which  become*  the  peek 
of  the  mifen.  Some  great  (hips  require  two  mifens ; in 
which  cafe  that  next  the  main-mall  is  called  the  main-mifen, 
and  that  next  the  poop  the  benaventure  mifen. 

The  ufe  of  the  mifen  is,  to  keep  the  ffiip  clofe  to  a 
wind  ; wherefore  if  a ffiip  is  apt  to  gripe  too  much,  they  ufe 
no  mifen.  But  it  is  often  ufed  when  a ihip  rides  at  anchor,  to 
back  her  a-(lern  ; fo  that  ffic  may  not  foul  her  anchor,  on  the 
Vol.  XXIII. 


turning  of  the  tide ; and  fometimes  a ffiip  lies  a-try  with  her 
mifen  only. 

MiSEN-ma^  is  the  mad  upon  which  the  mifen  and  its  top- 
fail  and  ilay-fails  are  fupported,  befides  other  fails,  which  are 
let  occafionalty,  as  the  driver,  ring-tail,  & c.  See  Mast. 

Misen,  Change  the,  is  an  order  to  bring  the  mifen-yard 
over  to  the  other  fide  of  the  mail.  Peek. the  mifen,  i.  e.  put 
the  mifen  right  up  and  down  the  mad. 

Misen,  Set  the,  at  Sea,  the  word  of  command  to  fit  the 
mifen-fail  right  as  it  ffiould  Hand.  Spell  the  mifen,  i.  e.  let  go 
the  ffieet,  and  peek  it  up. 

MiSEN-Stey,  in  a Ship.  See  Stay. 

Misen -Yard.  See  Yard. 

MISENO,  Care,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  N.fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Naples.  N.lat.  40°  48'.  E.  long.  13°  52'. 

MISERE,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  lake 
Superior,  N.lat.  46 ' 14'.  W.  long.  89  3'. 

MISERERE,  have  mercy , l he  name,  and  fird  word  of 
one  of  the  penitential  pfalms ; being  that  commonly  given 
by  the  ordinary  to  fuch  condemned  malefadlors  as  are  allowed 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy  : whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  pfalm 
of  mercy. 

It  is  alfo  the  fird  word  in  the  Latin  tranflation  of  the  51!! 
pfalm,  and  has  been  elaborately  fet  to  inufic  by  all  the 
great  compofers  of  the  Romiffi  church,  from  Palellrina  to 
Jomelli  and  Haydn  : but  no  mlierere  has  been  fo  cele- 

brated as  that  compofed  by  Gregorio  Allegri,  for  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  at  Rome,  in  1629  ; which  has  continued  to 
be  folemnly  and  exquifitely  performed  there  on  Wednefday 
in  Paffion  week,  and  on  Good  Friday.  See  Allegri,  Jo- 
melli, and  Burney’s  Prefent  State  of  Mufic  in  France  and 
Italy. 

Miserere  Mei,  denotes  a kind  of  colic,  or  diforder  of 
the  intellines,  in  which  the  excrements,  indead  of  paffing  off 
the  common  way,  are  often  thrown  up  by  the  mouth.  The 
miferere  mei  i3  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  volvulus , 
and  iliac  pajfion. 

MISEkICORDE,  Cultellum,  in  Ancient  Armour,  the 
name  of  the  dagger,  which  was  the  conilant  companion  of 
the  fword,  at  lead  from  the  days  of  Edward  I.,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  datute  of  Wincheder.  Its  appellation  of 
mifericorde  is  derived  by  Fauchet,  the  French  antiquary, 
either  from  its  being  uled  to  put  perlons  out  of  their  pain, 
who  were  irrecoverably  wounded,  or,  from  the  fight  of  it 
cauling  thofe  knights  who  were  overthrown  to  cry  out  for 
quarter  or  mercy.  After  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  daggers 
were  ferewed  into  the  muzzles  of  the  mufkets,  to  aniwer 
the  prefent  purpofe  of  the  bayonet. 

MISERICORDIA,  Mercy,  in  Law, an  arbitrary  amer- 
ciament, or  puniihment  impofed  on  any  perfon  for  an 
offence. 

Where  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any  adlion  is  amerced, 
the  entry  is  always  ideo  in  mifericordia. 

It  is  thus  called,  according  to  Fitzherbert,  becaufe  it 
ought  to  be  but  fmall,  and  leis  than  the  offence,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  Magna  Charta. 

“ Muldla  lenior  lie  ditla,  quod  leniffima  imponitur  miferi- 
cordia ; graviores  enirn  mulctas  fines  vocant ; atrociffimas, 
redemptiones.’’  See  Fine  and  Redemption. 

Hence,  if  a man  be  unreafonably  amerced  in  a court  not 
of  record,  as  a court  baron,  &c.  there  is  a writ  called  mode - 
rata  mifericordia,  dirc&ed  to  the  lord,  or  his  bailiff,  command- 
ing them  to  take  moderate  amerciaments. 

Misericordia  communis,  is  when  a fine  is  fet  on  the  whole 
county,  or  hundred. 

Misericordia  in  cilit  iff  potu,  in  our  Old  IVritert,  is  ufed 
for  any  gratuitous  portion  of  meat  and  drink,  given  to  the  re- 
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ligtous  m convents  beyond  their  ordinary  allowance.  (Matt. 
Paris.)  And  in  fome  convents  they  had  a hated  allowance  of 
thefe  over-commons  upon  extraordinary  days,  which  were 
called  mifericordia  regulares. 

MISERREPOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooflan. 
in  Dooab  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Etayah. 

MISERY,  an  ifle  between  Salem  and  Cape  Ann,  in 
Maflachufetts. 

MISFEASANCE,  in  Law,  a mifdeed  or  trefpafs. 
Whence  alfo  misfeafor , a trefpaffer. 

MISFORTUNE.  See  Chance. 

MISGUM,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of  a fifh  of  the  an- 
guilliform  kind,  but  broad&r  and  flatter  than  the  eel,  and  of 
much  the  fame  flze  from  the  head  to  the  tail ; it  lias  five 
black  lines,  one  on  the  back,  two,  which  are  fomewhat 
broader,  in  the  middle  of  the  Tides,  and  two  others,  which 
are  narrower  lower  down  ; thefe  are  all  extended  from  the 
head  to  the  tail ; the  intermediate  (paces,  and  the  belly,  are 
of  a fomewhat  biueiih-white,  dotted  with  black  fpots  ; the 
tins  are  alfo  fnotted  in  the  fame  manner  ; the  mouth  is  fmall 
and  round  like  that  of  the  lamprey,  and  is  furrounded  with 
beards,  fix  on  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  on  the  under  ; and 
there  are  two  other  very  (lender  ones  near  the  noftrils  ; the 
eye8  are  fmall  ; the  gills  four  on  a fide  ; and  befide  the  back 
fin  there  are  four,  two  near  the  gills,  and  two  lower  on  the 
body.  This  is  a common  fifh  about  the  German  fhores, 
and  is  efleemed  a very  delicate  one  at  the  table  ; it  lays  its 
fpawn  in  March,  and  is  in  bed  feafon  for  eating  in  January 
and  February.  It  is  caught  principally  in  (landing  and 
muddy  waters  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  when  out  of  water,  it 
makes  a fort  of  hiding  noife. 

MISHNA.  See  Mischna. 

MISIANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra ; 7 miles  N.  of  Reggio. 

MISILMARI,  a tcHvn  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Ma- 
Z£ra  ; 6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Palermo. 

MISITRA,  the  ancient  Sparta , a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  defended  by  a caftle  on  a rock, 
which  is  faid  to  be  impregnable.  The  Chriflians  have  fe- 
veral  churches,  one  of  which  is  reckoned  the  mod  beau- 
tiful in  the  world.  The  Jews  have  three  fynagogues,  and 
the  Turks  have  a fuperb  molque  and  hofpita*.  This  town 
is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and  the  reiidence  of  a bey,  an 
ag;J,  and  a way wode ; and  it  contains  12,000  inhabitants. 
In  1770  it  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  ; 40  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Argos.  N.  lat.  37°  10'.  E.long.  22°  25'. 

M1SKERING,  Miskerring.  See  Abishering. 

MISKOTZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary;  30 
miles  W.  of  Tokay. 

MISLAVA,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Li- 
betau. 

MISEETOE  See  Mistletoe. 

MISLIWECZEK,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  fon  of  a miller 
in  Bohemia,  not  far  from  Prague,  a twin,  born  in  1737: 
the  brothers  refembled  each  other  fo  much,  that  their  father 
was  frequently  uncertain  to  which  of  them  he  was  fpeaking. 
They  were  both  brought  up  to  the  father’s  trade  ; but 
Jofeph  in  learning  mufic  at  the  common  reading  and  writing 
fchool,  as  all  Bohemian  children  do,  difeovered  uncommon 
enius  and  love  for  the  art.  And  his  father  was  fcarcely 
ead  before  he  quitted  the  miller’s  trade,  and  went  to 
Prague,  where  he  fludied  mufic  under  the  celebrated  or- 
ganill  Segert  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  fhortly  compofed 
fly.  fymphonies,  one  each  month,  from  January  to  June. 
Then,  in  1763,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  had  leffons  from 
Pifcette,  and  afterwards  to  Parma,  where  he  compofed  his 
firft  opera,  which  fucceeded  fo  much,  as  to  procure  him  a. 


call  to  Naples,  where  the  opera  of  “ Belercfonte”  fo  efla« 
blifhed  his  reputation  in  Italy,  that  in  the  next  ten  years  he 
brought  nine  operas  on  the  ftage  ; among  which  “ Olim- 
piade,”  in  1778,  was  particularly  admired,  efpecially  the  air, 
“ Si  circa  fi  dice.”  Soon  after  the  performance  of  Belero- 
fonte,  he  went  to  Venice  as  a mailer,  wdiere  he  had  been  be- 
fore only  a feholar,  and  now  was  as  well  received  as  elfewhere. 
Then  he  removed  to  Pavia,  and  thence  to  Munich  in  1779, 
and  returned  to  Naples  a fecond  time.  About  1 780,  Fortune 
turned  her  back  upon  him  : the  opera  of  “ Armida,”  which 
he  fet  for  Milan,  was  performed  but  once,  in  which  almoft 
every  thing,  except  a bravura  air  for  Marchefi,  was  jifehiata 
(biffed).  Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  had  been  un- 
fortunate before,  and  where  he  met  with  new  difgrace  in 
1781  ; in  which  city,  after  compofing  for  different  theatres 
of  Italy  30  operas,  befides  oratorios,  and  inftrumental  mufic 
of  all  kinds,  he  died,  in  1782,  in  mortification  and  indigent 
circum  fiances. 

MISLOWITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
lordfhip  of  Plefz,  on  the  borders  of  Poland  ; 32  miles  W.  of 
Cracow'.  N.  lat.  50"  13'.  E.long.  1 9'  5 
MISNIA.  See  Meissen. 

MISNOMER,  compounded  of  mis,  which  in  compo- 
fition  iigmfies  amifs,  and  nonur,  to  name,  in  Law,  a wrong 
name,  or  the  ufing  of  one  name  for  another. 

A mifnomer  furnifhes  one  of  the  principal  pleas  in  abate- 
ment. 

M1SOLOGIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Morea, 
in  the  pafhawite  of  Carnia,  containing  about  5000  inha- 
bitants It  is  fituated  on  a fwampy  flat,  fcarcely  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  An  extenfive  (hallow  reaches  along  the 
coall  for  many  miles,  and  is  paled  in  for  a meir,  and  kept 
in  repair  by  the  farmers  of  the  fifhery.  This  fifhery  was 
farmed  in  18 1 1 by  forty  perfons,  who  pay  to  the  vizier  Ali 
Pafhaw  upwards  of  3300 /.  flerling.  In  Mifologio  one  of 
the  priefls  teaches  Greek,  and  the  children,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  are  taught  writing,  &c.  by  the  parochial 
clergy.  The  inhabitants  wear  the  Albanian  drefs,  and 
though  they  grievoufly  complain  of  the  taxes,  they  admit 
the  ju  11  ice  and  vigour  of  Ali  Pafhaw’s  government.  The 
town  has  a fmall  fortification  about  two  miles  diflant  from 
the  fhore.  The  articles  exported  from  Mifologio  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  are  ufually  fent  from  Patras  and  Lepanto.  It 
has  lately  begun  to  fend  w’ool  to  Sicily,  which  wool  is  low 
priced,  but  not  fo  inferior  in  quality  as  might  be  fuppofed 
from  the  rates  at  which  it  is  fold. 

MISPACH,a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  lordfhip  of  Upper 
Waldeck  ; 27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Munich. 

MISPRISION,  derived  from  the  old  French  mefpris,  a 
negleQ  or  contempt,  in  Law,  fignifies  a necleft  or  overfight, 
and  is  generally  ufed  to  denote  all  fuch  high  offences  as 
are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering  upon 
them. 

Mifprifions  are  generally  divided  into  two  forts:  negative, 
which  confifl  in  the  concealment  of  fomething  which  ought 
to  be  revealed  ; and  pofitive,  which  confifl  in  the  commifiion 
of  fomething  which  ought  not  to  be  done. 

Misprision  of  Cleris,  is  a neglect  of  clerks,  in  writing,  or 
keeping  records. 

By  the  mifprifion  of  clerks,  no  pro/efs  (hall  be  annulled,, 
or  difcootinued.  And  justices  of  affize  fhall  amend  the 
defaults  of  clerks  mif-fpeliing  a fyllable,  or  letter,  in 
writing. 

Misprision  of  Felony,  w'hich  is  the  concealment  of  a fe- 
lony which  a man  knows,. but  never  aflented  to,  is  pumfh- 
able,  in  a public  officer,  by  Hat.  Weflm.  1.  3 Ed.  1 . c.  9. 
with  imprifonment  for  a year  and  a day  ; in  a common  per- 
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fon  with  imprifonment  For  a lefs  difcretionary  time  ; and  in 
both  with  fine  and  ranfom  at  the  king’s  pleafure,  declared 
by  the  judges  in  his  courts  of  juftice.  Juftices  of  the  Com- 
mon Picas  have  a power  to  affefs  any  amerciaments  upon 
perfons  offending  by  mifprifions,  contempts,  or  negle&s,  for 
not  doing,  or  mifdoing,  any  thing,  in  or  concerning  fines. 

Misprision  of  Treafon,  is  a negligence  in  not  revealing 
treafon,  where  a perfon  knows  it  to  be  committed. 

It  is  enabled  by  flat,  i & 2 Ph.  & Mar.  c.  to.  that  a bare 
concealment  of  treafon  fiiall  be  only  held  a mifprifion  ; which 
concealment  becomes  criminal,  if  the  party  apprifed  of  the 
treafon  does  nor,  as  loon  as  conveniently  may  be,  reveal  it  to 
fome  judge  of  afiize,  or  ju (lice  of  the  peace.  ( 1 Hal.  P.  C. 
372.)  Befides,  the  ffatute  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  enacts,  that  thofe 
who  forge  foreign  coin,  not  current  in  this  kingdom,  their 
aiders,  abettors,  and  procurers,  fhall  all  be  guilty  of  mif- 
prifion of  treafon.  The  pumihment  of  mifprifion  of  treafon 
is  lofs  of  the  profits  of  lands  during  life,  forfeiture  of  goods, 
and  imprifonment  during  life.  1 Hai.  P.  C.  374. 

The  mifprifions  already  recited  belong  to  the  clafs  of  thofe 
that  are  denominated  negative.  Mifprifions,  which  are  merely 
pofitive,  are  generally  termed  contempts  or  high  mifdemefnors . 
See  Contempt. 

MISQUE  Pocona,  in  Geography , a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  pro- 
vince of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra;  100  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Santa  Cruz. 

MISQUI,  a town  of  Peru;  60  miles  N.  of  La  Paz. 

Ml  SR  el  Attihe , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  S.  of 
Cairo,  to  which  it  is  a kind  of  fuburb. 

MISS,  a river  of  Carinthia,  which  runs  into  the  Drave  ; 
five  miles  E.  of  Lavamand. 

MISS  A.  See  Mass. 

Miss  a Papa  Mar  cell's,  is  the  title  of  a celebrated  mafs 
in  Mufic,  compofed  by  Paleftrina,  and  faidto  have  prevented 
mufic  from  being  banifhed  the  church.  Concerning  this 
production,  it  has  been  related  by  Antimo  Liberati,  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Ovidio  Perfapegi,  and  after  him,  by  Adami, 
Bernardi,  and  other  mufical  writers,  that  the  pope  and 
conclave  having  been  offended  and  fcandalized  at  the  light 
and  injudicious  manner  in  which  the  mafs  had  been  long  fet 
and  performed,  determined  to  banilh  mufic  in  parts  entirely 
from  the  church  ; but  that  Paleftrina,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
fix,  during  the  fhort  pontificate  of  Marcellus  Cervinus,  in- 
treated  his  holinefs  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  his  defign 
till  he  had  heard  a mafs,  compofed  in  what,  according  to 
his  ideas,  was  the  true  ecclefiaftical  ftyle.  His  requeft 
being  granted,  the  compofition,  in  fix  parts,  was  performed 
at  Ealter,  1 335,  before  the  pope  and  college  of  cardinals  ; 
who  found  it  lo  grave,  noble,  elegant,  learned,  and  plcafing, 
that  mufic  was  rellored  to  favour,  and  again  eftabiilhed  in 
the  celebration  of  facred  rites.  This  mafs  was  afterwards 
printed,  and  dedicated  to  the  fucceffor  of  Marcellus,  pope 
Paul  LV.,  by  whom  Paleftrina  was  appointed  maeftro  di  ca- 
pella  to  the  pontifical  chapel. 

The  friends  of  choral  mufic  will  doubtlefs  be  curious  to 
have  a faithful  and  minute  account  of  a compofition  which 
had  fufficient  power  to  preferve  their  favourite  art  from  dif- 
grace  and  excommunication  ; and  having  before  us  an  ac- , 
curate  fcore  of  it,  which  Signor  Santarelli,  the  pope’s  maef- 
tro di  capella,  himfelf  procured  out  of  the  archives  of  the 
Siftine  chapel,  where  it  is  ftill  performed,  wc  can  venture 
to  affert,  that  it  is  the  mod  fimple  of  all  Paleilrina's  works  : 
no  canon,  inverted  fugue,  or  complicated  meafures,  have 
been  attempted  throughout  the  compofition  ; the  ftyle  is 
grave,  the  harmony  pure,  and  by  its  facility  the  performer 
and  bearer  arc  equally  exempted  from  trouble. 


MISSAL,  Missale,  a mafs-book,  containing  the  feverai 
maftes  to  be  ufed  on  the  feverai  days,  feafts,  &c. 

The  Roman  miffal  was  firft  compiled  by  pope  Gelafius, 
and  afterwards  reduced  into  better  order  by  pope  Gregory 
the  Great ; who  called  it  the  booh  of facramcn/s. 

Each  diocefe,  and  each  order  of  religious,  have  their  par- 
ticular miffal,  accommodated  to  the  feftivals  of  the  province, 
or  of  the  order. 

MISSALAND,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  which 
rifes  in  Dar  Fur,  and  after  a courfe  of  nearly  500  miles 
lofes  itfelf  in  the  lake  of  Fittre. 

MISSASSAGA  Island,  an  idand  that  lies  oppofite  to 
the  month  of  the  river  Trent  in  Upper  Canada,  and  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  portage  at  the  head  of  the  bav 
of  Quito. 

Missassaga  River,  a river  of  Upper  Canada,  which 
runs  into  lake  Huron,  between  le  Serpent  and  Theffalon 
rivers,  on  the  N.  Ihore.  See  Messasagues. 

MISSEL  Bird,  in  Ornithology,  the  common  Englilh 
name  of  the  larger  fpecies  of  thrufti,  called  alfo  the  Jhrite, 
and  by  authors  the  Turdus  vfeivorus  major;  which  fee. 
It  is  much  larger  than  any  other  of  the  thrufh  kind  ; its 
legs  and  feet  are  yellow  ; its  head  of  a brownifh  lead  co- 
lour, and  its  back,  tail,  and  rump  of  the  fame  colour,  with 
an  admixture  of  yellow  ; but  in  the  fummer  months  it  a 
little  changes  its  colour,  and  becomes  more  grey,  or  of  the 
colour  of  unripe  pickled  olives ; its  throat,  breaft,  and  belly, 
are  all  variegated  with  black  fpots ; the  middle  of  its  belly 
whitifh,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  breaft,  and  part  of  its 
fides,  and  the  under  feathers  of  its  tail,  yellowifh  ; its  bill 
is  fhorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  other  thrufhes,  and  of 
a dufky  colour,  except  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible, 
which  is  yellow.  It  ufually  is  feen  on  the  top  branches  of 
tall  oaks,  elms,  and  other  high  trees,  and  fings  very  fweetly, 
and  is  the  largelt  bird  that  has  any  melody  in  its  note.  It 
begins  its  fong,  fitting,  on  the  fummit  of  a high  tree,  very 
early  in  the  fpring  ; often  with  the  new  year,  in  blowing 
Ihowery  weather,  whence  it  is  called  in  Hampfhire  the  ftormt 
cock  ; the  note  of  anger  or  fear  is  very  harfti,  between  a 
chatter  and  fhriek.  It  remains  the  whole  year  with  us,  flies 
fingly,  except  with  its  female,  and  drives  all  the  leffer 
fpecies  of  thrufhes  from  it.  It  is  the  belt  of  all  the  kind* 
for  the  table. 

MISSELTOE.  See  Mistletoe. 

MISSEN  Mast,  or  Mizzen -Majl.  See  Misen. 
Missen-&h’/.  See  Misen. 

^MISSIGUINIPPI  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ca- 
nada, which  runs  into  the  Saguenay,  N.  lat.  48°  22'.  W. 
long.  710  10'. 

MISSILIA,  among  the  Romans,  a name  given  to  lar- 
geffes,  thrown  among  the  people  on  occafion  of  games  and 
Ihows,  fuch  as  fmall  gold  or  filver  coins,  fweetmeats,  and 
fometimes  animals,  as  (beep,  oxen,  deer,  &c.  which  were  let 
loofe  to  be  carried  off  by  the  people. 

The  word  comes  from  mittere,  to  throw,  or  let  loofe. 
MISSIMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland. 
of  Niphon. 

MISSINABE  Lake,  a lake  of  America,  In  Canada. 

N.  lat.  48^  39' 42".  W.  long.  84°  2'  42". 

Missinabe  Houfe,  a ftation  belonging  to  the  Hudfon’s 
bay  Company,  lituated  on  the  E.  fide  of  Moofe  river,, 
and  eight  miles  from  Miffinabe  lake. 

MISSING  Wood,  a phrafe  ufed  among  Bowlers.  See 
Bowling. 

MISSION,  Missio,  among  the  Romans,  a term  ufed  to 
fignify  the  emperor’s  fending  to  refeue  a wounded  gladiator 
from  his  antagonift.  1 he  muncrarii,  or  perfons  who  exhi- 
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blted  the  games,  and  likewife  the  people,  ufed  to  refcue  a 
favourite  gladiator.  The  manner  of  their  fignifying  this 
favour,  was  pollice  preffo,  or  with  the  thumb  hid  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  However  the  gladiator  was  only  faved 
for  that  time;  whereas  by  the  rudis  he  had  a free  difcharge. 

Mission.  See  Emission,  Manumission,  Remission, 
and  Transmission. 

Mission,  in  Theology ,.  denotes  a power  or  commiffion  to 
preach  the  gofpel.  Jefus  Chrift  gave  his  difciples  their  mif- 
fion  in  thefe  words,  “ Go,  and  teach  all  nations,  & c.” 

The  Romanifts  reproach  the  Proteftants,  that  their  mi- 
nifters  have  no  million  ; as  not  being  authorifed  in  the  exer- 
ciie  of  their  miniftry,  either  by  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion 
from  the  apoftles,  or  by  miracles,  or  by  any  extraordinary 
proof  of  a vocation. 

Many  among  us  deny  any  other  million  neceffary  for  the 
miniftry,  than  the  talents  neceffary  to  difcharge  it. 

Mission  is  alio  ufed  for  an  eftablilhment  of  people  zealous 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  falvation  of  fou's ; who 
go  and  preach  the  gofpel  in  remote  countries  and  among 
infidels. 

There  are  millions  in  the  Eaft  as  well  as  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
Among  the  Romanifts,  the  religious  orders  of  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Francis,  St.  Auguftine,  and  the  Jefuits,  have  millions 
in  the  Levant,  America,  &c. 

The  Jefuits  have  alfo  millions  in  China  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  where  they  have  been  able  to  penetrate.  The 
Mendicants  abound  in  millions. 

There  have  been  alfo  feveral  Proteftant  millions,  for  dif- 
fuling  the  light  of  Chriftianity  through  the  benighted  re- 
gions of  Afia  and  America.  Of  this  kind  has  been  the 
Danilh  million,  planned  by  Frederic  IV.,  in  1706.  And 
the  liberality  of  private  benefactors  in  our  own  country  has 
been  alfo  extended  to  the  fupport  of  miffionaries  among  the 
Indians  in  America,  &c. 

Mission  is  alfo  the  name  of  a congregation  of  priefts  and 
laymen,  iriftituted  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  confirmed,  in 
1632,  by  pope  Urban  VIII.,  under  the  title  of  “Priefts  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Million.” 

Thefe  profefs  to  make  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to  alTift  the 
poor  people  in  the  country  ; and  to  this  purpofe  they  oblige 
themlelves  never  to  preach,  or  adminifter  any  of  the  facra- 
ments,  in  any  town  where  there  is  an  archbilhop,  bilhop, 
or  provincial  refiding. 

The  priefts  of  the  million  were  alfo  intrufted  with  the  di- 
rection and  government  of  a female  order,  called  “ Virgins 
of  Love,  or  Daughters  of  Charity,”  whofe  office  it  was  to 
adminifter  affiftance  and  relief  to  indigent  perfons,  who  were 
confined  to  their  beds  by  ficknefs  and  infirmity.  This  order 
was  founded  by  a noble  virgin,  whofe  name  was  Louifale 
Gras,  and  received,  in  the  year  1660,  the  approbation  of 
pope  Clement  IX. 

They  are  fettled  in  mod  provinces  of  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  in  Poland.  At  Paris  they  have  a feminary, 
which  they  call  the  Foreign  MiJJion,  where  youth  are  bred 
up,  and  qualified  for  millions  abroad. 

MISSIONARY,  an  ecclefialtic  who  devotes  himfelf  and 
his  labours  to  fome  million,  either  for  the  inftruftion  of  the 
orthodox,  the  conviction  of  heretics,  or  the  converfion  of 
infidels. 

MISSIQUASH  River,  in  Geography, -a  river  which  by 
its  various  windings,  from  its  confluence  with  Beau-bafin 
at  the  head  of  Chignut  channel,  to  its  main  fource,  and  from 
thence  by  a line  due  E.  to  the  bay  of  Verte,  in  the  ftraits 
of  Northumberland,  feparates  the  provinces  of  Nova  Sco- 
tiu  and  New  Brunfwick. 

MiISSISIPPI,  a large  river  of  America,  which,  toge- 
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ther  with  its  eaftern  branches,  waters  |ths  of  the  United 
States,  forms  their  weftern  boundary,  and  feparates  them 
from  Louifiana.  It  rifes  in  White  Bear  lake,  N.  lat.  48’ 
"if.  W.  long.  98 3 30',  and  in  its  courfe  receives  feveral 
ftreams  both  from  the  E.  and  W.,  the  larged  of  which 
are  the  MifTouri  from  the  W.,  and  the  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Tenneffee  from  the  E.  The  foil  on  both  fides  of  this  river, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  its  tributary  ftreams,  is  not  inferior  to 
any  in  North  America.  This  river  is  navigable  to  St.  An- 
thony’s Falls,  and,  as  fome  fay,  beyond  them.  Salt  of  ex- 
cellent  quality  is  produced  from  the  falt-fprings  or  licks 
that  are  contiguous  to  it,  and  on  its  upper  branches  are  great 
quantities  of  coal.  An  ifland  of  confiderable  fize  is  formed 
by  its  mouths  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  between  290  and  30* 
N.  lat.  and  89°  and  90  W.  long. 

Missisippi  Territory , a diftritt  farmed  of  the  weftern  part 
of  the  ftate  of,  and  bounded  N.  by  Tenneffee,  W.  by  the 
Miflifippi  river,  S.  to  W.  by  Florida,  E.  by  the  Appala- 
chicola  and  Flint  rivers.  The  principal  part  of  this  country 
is  inhabited  by  the  Creek,  Chadlaw,  Chickafaw,  and  Che- 
rokee nations  of  Indians.  It  was  erefted  into  a territorial 
government  in  1800,  and  divided  into  three  counties,  vrc. 
Wafhington,  including  1250  inhabitants,  Pickering  with 
2940,  and  Adams  with  4660.  The  total  number  is  8850,. 
of  which  3489  are  flaves.  Natches  is  the  capital.  It  is 
watered  by  many  fine  rivers,  and  contains  large  trails  of  the 
beft  land  in  the  United  States. 

MISS1SSAGUIS,  a tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
ffiores  of  lake  Ontario,  and  one  of  the  moft  numerous 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  men  are  in  general  ftout, 
and  moft  excellent  hunters  and  fifhers  ; but  lefs  warlike  than 
any  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  are  of  a darker 
complexion  than  other  Indians  ; fome  of  them  being  nearly 
as  black  as  negroes.  Both  men  and  women,  particularly  the 
latter,  are  very  dirty  and  llovenly  in  their  appearance  : the 
rancid  greafe  and  fifh  oil,  with  which  the  women  daub  their 
hair,  necks,  and  faces,  render  them  in  a fummer’s  day  extreme- 
ly offenfive.  Thefe  Indians  fupply  the  inhabitants  of  King- 
fton,  of  Niagara,  and  of  the  different  towns  on  the  lake,  with 
fifh  and  game,  the  value  of  which  is  eftimated  by  bottles  of 
brandy  and  loaves  of  bread. 

MISSIVE,  fomething  fent  to  another,  from  the  Latin 
word  mitto,  I fend. 

We  fay  miffive  letters,  or  letters  miffive,  meaning  letters 
fent  from  one  to  another. 

In  propriety  letters  miffive  are  letters  of  bufinefs,  but  not 
bufinefs  of  great  concern  ; in  contradiftinftion  from  letters 
of  gallantry,  letters  on  points  of  learning,  difpatches,  6cc. 
See  Letters. 

MISSON,  Maximilian,  in  Biography , a well  known 
French  writer,  was  a counfellorof  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  Nantes,  which  circumftance  obliged  him  to 
quit  his  country  and  come  over  to  England.  In  1687, 
and  the  following  year,  he  travelled  to  Italy  with  an 
Engliffi  gentleman,  in  the  charadler  of  governor,  and 
foon  after  his  return  he  pubiilhed  the  fruits  of  his  obferva- 
tions,  in  a work  entitled  “ Nouveau  Voyage  d’ltalie,”  in 
3 vols.  i2mo.  Thefe  travels  were  looked  upon  as  a faith- 
ful and  lively  pifture  of  the  countries  deferibed,  but  the 
Catholics  were  offended  at  the  reprefentations  given  of  the 
ceremonies  and  popular  fuperftitions  prevalent  among  them, 
which  they  charge  with  unfaithfulnefs  and  exaggeration. 
Miffon  wrote  likewife  “ Memoires  d’un  Voyageur  en  An- 
gleterre  and  “ Le  Theatre  faci  e des  Cevennes,  ou  Recit 
des  Prodiges  arrives  dans  cette  Partie  du  Languedoc,  et  des 
petits  Prophetes.”  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1721.  Moreri. 
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MISSOURI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  America, 
in  Louifiana,  which  falls  into"  the  Miffifippi  from  the  weft- 
ward,  1 8 miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  about 
ii6d  miles  from  the  Balize,  or  mouths  of  the  Miffifippi,  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Hutchins  fays  that  it  is  navigable 
1300  miles,  and  larger  than  the  Miffifippi. 

MISSOURIS,  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
above  river,  and  who  are  faid  to  have  1500  warriors. 

MIST,  a meteor,  called  alfo  fog.  See  Fog  and  Me- 
teorology. 

The  blueilh  mid  which  we  fometimes  fee  on  our  fields  and 
paftures  in  a morning,  though  often  innocent,  yet  has  been 
in  fome  places  found  to  be  the  aftual  caufe  of  murrain,  and 
other  fatal  difeafes  among  the  horned  cattle.  Dr.  Winklar 
gives,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  an  account  of  a 
murrain  affe&ing  the  cattle  in  Italy  and  other  places,  which 
was  evidently  leen  to  fpread  itfelf  over  the  countries  in 
form  of  a blue  mid.  Wherever  this  was  perceived,  the 
cattle  were  fure  to  come  home  lick  : they  appeared  dull  and 
heavy,  and  refufed  their  food ; and  many  of  them  would 
die  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  Upon  dilledlion  there  were 
found  large  and  corrupted  fpleens,  fphacelous  and  corroded 
tongues  ; and  in  fome  places  thofe  people  who  were  not  care- 
ful of  themfelves  in  the  management  of  their  cattle,  were 
infefted  and  died  as  fad  themlelvcs.  The  principal  caufe 
of  this  difeafe  feems  to  be  the  exhalation  of  fome  unwhole- 
fome  (teams  from  the  earth  ; and  it  was  obfervable,  that 
there  had  been  three  earthquakes  in  Italy  the  year  before  it 
happened. 

The  method  of  cure  which  fucceeded  bed,  was  this : as 
foon  as  any  bead  appeared  to  be  fick,  they  examined  the 
tongue,  and  if  aphthae  or  little  bliders  were  found  on  it,  they 
feraped  it  with  a lilver  inllrument  made  with  (harp  teeth  at 
the  fides,  till  it  bled  in  all  thofe  parts  where  the  aphthae 
were  ; the  blood  was  then  wiped  away  with  a cloth,  and  the 
whole  tongue  walhed  feveral  times  with  vinegar  and  fait. 
After  this  the  following  medicine  was  given  internally  : take 
of  foot,  brimdone,  gunpowder,  and  fait,  of  each  equal 
parts  : mix  thefe  in  as  much  water  as  will  make  a mixture 
thin  enough  to  be  fwallowcd,  and  let  a fpoonful  be  given 
for  a dofe°three  or  four  times  a day.  The  cattle  which  were 
in  health  had  this  medicine  given  them,  as  well  as  the  fick  ; 
and  the  confequcnce  was,  that  very  few  died  in  Swiderland, 
while  almod  all  died  in  other  places. 

It  was  very  remarkable  that  this  contagion,  on  this  occa* 
(ion,  feemed  to  travel  (lowly  but  regularly  on  : it  came 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  German  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
this  it  kept  regularly  to  during  the  whole  time  of  its  raging, 
and  never  appealed  in  very  diilant  places  at  the  fame  time. 

The  whole'furface  of  the  earth  emitting  thefe  effluvia,  no 
cattle  efcaped  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  way,  but  thofe 
which  were  kept  within  doors  at  rack  and  manger,  fell  ill  at 
the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  in  the 
open  fields. 

Dr.  Slare  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  owing  to  certain  in- 
fc&s,  which  could  not  fly  failer  than  at  the  rate  of  two  Ger- 
man miles  a day ; and  that  they  travelled  regularly,  and 
fpread  the  mifehief  where  they  pafled  ; but  there  wanted 
fome  judicious  perfons,  verfed  in  thefe  obfervations,  to  have 
examined  both  the  (late  of  the  air  and  the  beads,  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  I4v 

MISTAKE  Bay,  in  Geography,  a large  bay  on_ the 
well  fide  of  the  entrance  of  Davis's  ilraits,  and  N.  of  Hud- 
fen’s  (traits  ; from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a peninfula  of 
the  N.  main  on  the  W.  and  Refolution  ifland  on  the  S. 
MISTAKEN  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.W.  coad  of  Tavai 


Poenammoo,  fo  called  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1769;  25  miles 
S.W.  of  Cafcade  Point. 

Mistaken,  Cape , the  S.  point  of  the  eafternmoft  of  the 
Hermit’s  iflands,  about  three  leagues  E.N.E.  from  Cape 
Horn,  at  the  extremity  of  South  America. 

MISTEK,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau  ; 
7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Freyburg. 

MISTELPACH,  a town  of  Auftriaj  18  miles  N.  of 
Vienna. 

MISTIC,  or  Mystic,  a (hort  river  which  falls  into  the 
N.  fide  of  Bolton  harbour,  by  a broad  mouth  on  the  E.  fide 
of  the  peninfula  of  Charlcltown.  It  is  navigable  for  (loops 
four  miles  to  the  town  of  Medford,  and  is  eroded  by  two 
bridges,  one  at  its  mouth,  and  another  a mile  above  it.  The 
Middlefex  canal  connects  this  river  with  the  Merrimack. 

MISTISSINY,  a lake  of  Canada.  N.  lat.  50°  40'.  W. 
long.  740. 

MISTLETOE,  Misletoe,  or  Mijfeltoe,  in  Botany. 
See  Viscum. 

MISTRETTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the- 
valley  of  Demona  ; the  fee  of  a bilhop  ; 64  miles  W.  of 
Medina.  N.  laf.  38'  551'.  E.  long.  140  22'. 

MISTY,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 50 
miles  S.  of  Yurcup. 

MISUSER,  in  our  Old  Writers , an  abufe  of  any  liberty 
or  benefit : as  he  (hall  make  fine  for  his  mifufer.  Old.  Nat. 
Br.  149. 

By  mifufer,  a charter  of  a corporation  may  be  forfeit- 
ed ; fo  alfo  an  office,  &c. 

MISWALDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Oberland  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Elbing. 

MISY,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a foffile  fubftance,. 
ufed  very  frequently  by  the  ancients  in  medicine,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  one  of  their  now  loft  medicines,  but  erroneoufly  4 
it  being  (till  very  common  in  the  Turkiffi  dominions,  and 
not  unfrequently  found  in  the  mines  of  Cremnitz  in  Hun- 
gary. It  is  a confiderably  firm  fubftance,  though  of  an  ir- 
regular and  feemingly  not  compaft  texture,  and  much  re- 
fembles  fome  of  our  gaudy  marcafites  ; but  that  it  wants 
their  hardnefs  and  their  weight,  and  is  not  inflammable. 

It  is  at  prefent  no  where  put  to  any  ufe.  The  ancients 
elleemed  it  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  chalcitis,  but  that 
it  podeded  thofe  virtues  in  a more  remifs  degree ; they  bad 
it  from  ./Egypt  and  Cyprus,  and  ufed  it  externally  in  hae- 
morrhages, and  fome  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Misy,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Theophraftus,  and  all 
the  old  Greek  writers,  to  a kind  of  trufflle  or  fubterranean 
mufnroom,  of  a very  delicate  flavour.  The  truffles  of  Nu— 
midia,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Africa,  were  always  efteemed 
fupenor  to  thofe  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are 
called  terfez,  camaha,  or  leema,  by  fome  later  writers,  and 
were  brought  to  Rome,  and  fo  greatly  efteemed,  that  no 
diffi  was  ranked  above  them.  Thefe  were  called  Lybian 
truffles  by  the  Romans,  and  they  feem  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  the  Cyrenean  mify  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  Greeks  in  general,  in  early  times,  were  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  adairs  of  Africa  ; and  all  that  they  had 
from  this  part  of  the  world,  was  faid  to  come  from  Cyrene, 
fome  old  cities  of  their  forefathers  being  there,  and  keeping 
up  a friendfflip  and  traffic  with  them.  The  thyon,  a tree 
growing  plentifully  in  almod  all  parts  of  Africa,  and. 
which  is  the  fame  with  the  citrus  of  the  Romans,  was  in  this- 
manner  attributed  to  Cyrene,  by  the  fame  Theophraftus 
And  thus,  when  fpeaking  of  truffles,  he  adds,  that  the  Cy- 
renean mify  furpadedall  the  other  kinds  in  flavour;  his  words 
Hand  at  large  in  Athenteus;  and  thence  Pliny  has  taken  h» 
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account,  which  he  clofes  in  this  manner  : “ The  thing  which 
they  call  mify,  in  the  province  of  Cyrene,  is  of  this  kind  ; 
but  it  is  more  flediy  and  of  a finer  talte  and  fmell.”  This 
is  the  fenfe  of  Pliny,  as  the  text  (lands  in  our  copies ; but 
it  is  probable  that  he  tranflated  Theophrallus  better  than 
they,  at  lead  as  we  know  that  what  he  fays  is  not  his  own 
but  taken  from  that  author,  we  have  a right  to  underlland  it 
in  his  way,  and  that  is,  that  the  roots  of  this  Cyrenean  mify 
have  a delicate  fmell  refembling  that  of  meat,  or  flelh  newly 
cut.  Pliny,  lib.  xix.  cap.  3. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  this  Cyrenean  mify  of  the  old 
Greeks  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  delicate  African  truffle 
orterfezof  Leo  Africanus,  and  rhe  moderns:  and  Pliny- 
had  readfomeof  the  ancients  who  were  fenfible  of  this,  and 
had  taken  from  them  an  account  that  the  African  truffles  are 
the  fined  in  the  world  ; and  yet  did  not  perceive,  that  thefe 
African  truffles  were  the  fame  with  the  Cyrenean  mify, 
which  he  immediately  after  mentions  from  Theophradus. 

MITCHEL  Dean,  in  Geography.  See  Dean,  Michel. 

MITCHELLA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Linnasus  in  ho- 
nour of  his  friend  and  correfpondent  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  a 
phyfician  at  Virginia,  whofe  paper,  deferibing  thirty  new 
genera  of  plants,  is  publifhed  in  the  Ephemeridcs  Natura 
Curioforum,  v.  8,  187,  preceded  by  a difl'ertation  on  the 
principles  of  fyitematic  botany  and  zoology.  This  treatife 
was  afterwards  publifhed  feparately  at  Nuremberg  in  1769, 
about  a year  after  its  author’s  death.  Linn.  Gen.  53.  Schreb. 
73.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  617.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  3.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  246.  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1. 
86.  Juff.  208.  Lamarck  Illuilr.  t.  63.  (Chamasdaphne  ; 
Mitch,  n.  27.) — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 
Nat  Ord.  Aggregate,  Linn.  Rubiacea,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  eredt,  four-toothed, 
permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  cy- 
lindrical ; limb  four-cleft,  fpreading,  hairy  within.  Stain. 
Filaments  four,  thread-fhaped,  ere&,  between  the  fegments 
of  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong,  acute.  Pijl.  Germen  twin, 
inferior,  orbiculate,  common  to  two  flowers  ; llyle  thread- 
fhaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; iligmas  four,  oblong. 
Peric.  Berry  divifible  into  two  parts,  globofe,  with  two 
dillindt  crowns.  Seeds  four,  comprefied,  callous. 

Ed.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  fuperior;  two  flowers  on 
each  germen.  Stigmas  four.  Berry  in  two  parts,  with 
four  feeds. 

1.  M.  repens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  161.  (Syringa  baccife- 
ra;  Pluk.  Atnalth.  198.  t.  444  f.  2.)— Native  of  North 
America,  and  introduced  at  Kew  in  1761,  by  Mr. 
John  Bartram,  where  it  flowers  in  June.  Stem  decumbent 
and  creeping,  (lender.  Leaves  in  pairs,  on  (hort  (talks,  ovate, 
pointed.  Flowers  terminal,  two  on  each  germen,  as  in  fe- 
veral of  the  genus  Lomcera. 

MITCHELS,  amon g Builders,  are  Purbeck  (tones,  from 
fifteen  inches  fquare  to  two  feet,  fquared  and  hewed  ready 
for  paving. 

MITCHELSTOWN,  in  Geography,  a po(l-town  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river  Funcheon. 
In  it  is  a college,  founded  by  a former  earl  of  Kinglton,  for 
the  fupport  of  twelve  decayed  gentlemen  and  twelve  decayed 
gentlewomen,  who  have  each  40 1.  per  annum,  and  comfort- 
able apartments;  and  a chaplain  with  ioq l.  per  annum , 
with  a houfe.  A fine  feat  of  the  Kinglton  family  adjoins 
the  town.  Near  this  town,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Gattee 
mountains,  is  the  cave  of  Skeheennnky,  which  is  deferibed 
by  Arthur  Young  in  his  Irilh  Tour,  and  preferred  by  him 
to  the  famous  cave  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyfhire,  as  it  was  by 
lord  Kingfborough  to  the  Grot  d’Aucel  in  Burgundy. 
Miteheldown  is  102  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  about 


24  from  Cork,  on  the  road  from  that  city  to  Cafflel.  Carlifle. 

Young. 

MITCH  IGA  MAS,  a nation  of  Indians,  who  with  the 
Piorias,  inhabit  near  the  fettlements  in  the  Illinois  country . 

MITE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a fmall  animal 
very  well  known,  and  found  in  old  cheefe,  and  in  many  other 
bodies,  both  recent  and  perilhing.  See  Acahos. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  mites  in  cheefe  appear  like  moving 
particles  of  dull,  but  the  microfcope  difeovers  them  to  be 
perfect  animals,  having  as  regular  a figure,  and  performing 
all  the  functions  of  life  as  perfectly  as  creatures  that  exceed 
them  many  times  in  bulk. 

They  are  cruflaceous  animals,  and  are  ufually  tranfparent ; 
the  principal  parts  of  them  are  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the 
body  ; the  head  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  has 
a (harp  fnout,  and  a mouth  that  opens  and  (huts  like  a mole’s  ; 
they  have  turn  fmall  eyes,  and  are  extremely  quick-fighted  ; 
and  when  you  have  once  touched  them  with  a pin,  you  will 
eafiiy  perceive  how  cunningly  they  avoid  a fecond  touch. 

They  are  of  different  forts  ; for  fome  of  them  have  fix 
legs,  and  others  have  eight : each  leg  has  fix  joints  furrounded 
with  hairs,  and  two  little  claws  at  the  extremity,  with  which 
it  very  nicely  takes  hold  of  any  thing  ; the  hinder  part  of 
the  body  is  plump  and  bulky,  and  ends  in  an  oval  form, 
from  which  there  iffue  out  a few'  exceeding  long  hairs  ; other 
parts  of  the  body  and  head  are  alfo  befet  with  thin  and  long 
hairs. 

The  males  and  females  are  eafiiy  diltinguifhed  in  thele 
little  animals.  The  females  are  oviparous,  as  the  loufe  and 
(pider,  and  from  their  eggs  the  young  ones  are  hatched  in 
their  proper  form,  without  having  any  change  to  undergo 
afterwards.  They  are,  however,  when  fird  hatched,  ex- 
tremely minute  ; and,  in  their  growing  to  their  foil  lize, 
they  ca(t  their  (kins  feveral  times. 

Thefe  little  creatures  may  be  kept  alive  many  months 
between  two  concave  glades,  and  applied  to  the  microfcope 
at  pleafure.  They  are  thus  often  l'een  in  coitu,  conjoined 
tail  to  tail ; and  this  is  performed  by  an  incredible  fwift 
motion. 

Their  eggs,  in  warm  wreather,  hatch  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  ; but,  in  winter,  they  are  much  longer  ; thefe  eggs 
are  fo  fmall,  that  a regular  computation  (hews,  that  ninety 
millions  of  them  are  not  fo  large  as  a common  pigeon’s  egg. 
Baker’s  Microfcope,  p.  18. 

Mites  are  very  voracious  animals  ; they  not  only  prey 
upon  cheefe,  but  upon  all  forts  of  dry  flefh,  fi(h,  fruits,  and 
feeds  ; and  almoft  on  all  things  which  have  fome  degree  of 
moilture,  without  ever  being  wet ; and  they  have  often  been 
feen  to  eat  one  another.  Their  manner  of  eating  is  by 
thrufting  alternately  one  jaw’  forwa  d and  the  other  back- 
ward ; and  in  this  manner  grinding  their  food  ; and  after 
they  have  done  feeding,  they  feem  to  chew  the  cud. 

There  are  feveral  lefler  diltindtions  obfervable  in  the  mites, 
which  are  found  among  different  fubftances.  Thofe  in 
malt-dud  and  oat-meal  are  much  nimbler  than  the  cheefe- 
mites,  and  have  more  and  longer  hairs.  The  mites  among 
figs  referable  beetles,  and  have  two  feelers  at  the  fnout,  a:.d 
two  very  long  horns  over  them  ; thefe  have  only  fix  legs, 
and  are  more  fluggifli  than  thofe  in  malt-dud.  Tliofe  found 
among  figs  have  alfo  very  long  hairs,  and  thofe  befet  at  cer- 
tain didances  with  other  (mailer  hairs  ; whence  M.  Leeuwen- 
hoek conjectures  that  thefe  longer  and  larger  hairs  are  jointed 
at  thofe  places  where  the  (hort  ones  are  found. 

There  is  a fort  of  wandering  mites  found  wherever  there 
is|  any  thing  that  they  can  feed  on  ; thefe  are  often  found 
in  form  of  a white  dud,  and  are  not  fufpedted  to  be  living 
creatures. 
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The  mite  is  an  animal  very  tenacious  of  life  ; it  will  live 
months  without  food ; and  M.  Leeuwenhoek  had  one 
•which  lived  eleven  weeks  on  the  point  of  a pin,  on  which 
he  had  fixed  it  for  examining  it  by  his  microfcope.  Leeuwen- 
hoek’s Arcan.  Nat.  tom.  iv.  p.  368. 

Mite,  a fmall  coin,  formerly  current ; equal  to  about 
one-third  part  of  a farthing. 

Mite  alfo  denotes  a fmall  weight  ufed  by  the  moniers. 
It  is  equal  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a grain  troy,  and  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  droits,  the  droit  into  twenty  periots, 
and  the  periot  into  twenty-four  blanks. 

" MITELLA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  from  Tour- 
nefort,  in  allufion  to  the  fhape  of  the  ripe  feed-veffel,  which, 
with  its  two  pointed  lobes,  refembles  a little  mitre. — Linn. 
Gen.  223.  Schreb.  301.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  659.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dud.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  73.  JufT.  309. 
Tourn.  t.  126.  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  270.  La- 
marck Illufir.  t.  373.  Gaertn.  t.  44. — Clafs  and  order, 
Decandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulent  a,  Linn.  Saxi- 
frage, JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cut  half 
way  down  into  five  fegments,  bell-fhaped,  permanent.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  in  many  capillary  fegments,  inferted  into  the 
calyx,  twice  exceeding  it  in  length.  Siam.  Filaments  ten, 
awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  caiyx,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  roundiih.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  cloven  ; 
ftyles  fcarcely  any  ; iligmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate, 
of  one  cell,  divided  half  way  down  into  two  flat,  equal 
valves,  recurved  at  their  points.  Seeds  numerous. 

Elf  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  inferior.  Petals  five,  pinna- 
tifid,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Capfule  of  one  cell,  with  two 
equal  valves. 

1.  M.  diphylla.  Two-leaved  Mitella.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  580. 
Lamarck,  fig.  j.  (Cortufa  americana  altera,  floribus  mi- 
nutis  fimbriatis ; Menz.  Pugill.  t.  10.)  — Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  (lightly  three-lobed,  toothed.  Stalk  with  two 
oppofite  leaves. —Native  of  North  America.  Ealily  culti- 
vated in  bog  earth,  in  the  (hade,  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  A delicate  little  perennial  herb,  about  a fpan  high, 
pale  green,  fomewhat  hairy.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  acute, 
(lightly  lobed  and  toothed  ; the  radical  ones  feveral,  on 
longifh  footltaJks.  Floiver-Jlalk  fclitary,  ereft,  bearing  a 
pair  of  feflile  oppofite  horizontal  leaves  about  the  middle, 
and  terminating  in  a (lender,  upright,  downy,  rather  vifcid 
duller,  of  minute  white  flowers,  remarkable  for  their  ele- 
gantly fringed  feather-like  petals.  Capfule  fometimes  with 
three  valves. 

2.  M.  cordifolia.  Pleart-leaved  Mitella.  Willd.  n.  2.  La- 
marck, fig.  3. — Leaves  heart-lhaped,  with  brillly  teeth. 
Stalk  nearly  naked. — Suppofed  by  Willdenow,  we  know' 
not  on  what  foundation,  to  be  a native  of  the  north  of 
Afia.  Michaux  found  it  in  Canada.  This  appears  to 
differ  from  the  former  in  having  (harper  bridle-pointed  teeth 
to  the  leaves,  and  only  one  very  fmall  leaf,  with  a few  fcales, 
on  the  flalk.  Petals  in  capillary  fegments.  We  have  feen 
no  fpecimen. 

3.  M.  nuda<.  Naked-dalked  Mi'ella.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  580. 

Lamarck,  fig.  2.  (M.  fcapo  nudo,  petalis  fimbriatis; 

Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  1 7^.  t.  63.) — Leaves  kidney-fhaped,  wavy, 
fringed.  Stalk  naked.  — Native  of  Siberia  and  North  Ame- 
rica, in  woods.  Miller  is  faid  to  have  cultivated  this  fpecies 
in  1758,  but  we  have  never  feen  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  pre- 
fent  day.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  firtt  fpecies,  with  rounder, 
ftrongly  briftly,  leaves.  Stalk  three  or  four  inches  high, 
quite  naked,  bearing  four  or  five  flowers,  the  fegments  of 
whofe  petals  are  quite  capillary. 

4.  M.  pr  fir  at  a.  Profirate  Mitella.  Michaux.  n.  3 


“ Root  creeping.  Stems  prodrate.  Leaves  alternate, 
roundifh-heart-fhaped,  (harpifh,  with  (light  obtufe  lobes.’’— 
Native  of  the  fouthern  limits  of  Canada.  Michaux. 

MITELLA,  in  Surgery,  a fcarf  for  fufpending  the  arm. 

MITGAING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in 
the  circar  of  Surgooja  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Surgooja. 

MITHRA,  Feajls  of,  \n  Antiquity,  were  feads  celebrated 
among  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Mithra,  Mithras,  or  the  fun. 

Mithras  was  an  ancient  god  of  the  Perfians,  whom  they 
worfhipped,  as  Plutarch  fays,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Zoroader,  invoking  him  as  the  mediator  between  Oromazes 
and  Arimanius.  Mithras  was  the  fun,  which  w’as  invoked 
as  a divinity  ; to  him  they  offered  facrifices,  ard  addrefied 
their  prayers,  and  they  had  prieds  fet  apart  for  fervice  ; and 
they  alfo  worfhipped  fire  as  an  emblem  of  the  fun ; but 
they  had  neither  temples,  datues,  nor  altars.  This  Mithras 
was  not  well  known  in  Europe,  until  his  worfhip  was 
brought  to  Rome,  which  happened,  according  to  Plutarch, 
in  the  time  of  the  Piratic  w'ar,  A.  U.  C.  687.  It  is  from 
this  epoch,  and  more  efpecially  from  the  time  of  the  fecond 
and  third  century  of  the  Chnitian  era,  that  the  worfhip  and 
myileries  of  this  divinity  were  celebrated  at  Rome.  That 
the  Romans  W'orfhipped  Mithras  as  the  fun,  is  evident  from 
an  infeription  dated  in  the  third  confulate  of  Trajan,  or 
about  the  y'ear  of  Chrid  101.  This  is  the  dedication  of  an 
altar  to  the  fun,  under  the  name  of  Mithra,  deo  Soli  inviclo 
Mithra.  This  epithet,  invincible,  is  frequently  given  to  the 
fun  upon  other  monuments,  and  it  denotes  that  luminary  to 
be  the  fird  and  lord  of  all  the  red.  But  the  worfhip  of 
Mithras  was  not  known  in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  time  of 
Origen,  who  died  about  the  year  of  Chrid  263  : though  it 
was  common  at  Rome  for  more  than  a century  before  this 
time.  The  myderies  of  Mithras  were  both  impious  and 
abominable,  fince  human  vidfims  were  offered  on  this  oc~ 
calion.  The  barbarous  cudom  of  facrificing  men  was 
abolifhed  by  Adrian,  but  reflored  again  by  Commodus,  as 
Lampridius  informs  us.  This  worfhip  made  great  progrefs 
in  fucceeding  ages.  It  was  not  only  fpread  through  Italy 
and  Greece ; but  it  appears  from  Socrates  and  S^zomen, 
that  the  Egyptians,  and  particularly  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  worfhipped  the  fame  divinity.  Mithras  was 
alfo  known  in  the  ifland  of  Crete.  He  was  alfo  worfhipped 
by  the  Gauls,  as  appears  by  a figure  of  this  god  found  at 
Lyons.  The  worfhip  of  this  divinity  was  not  only  ex- 
tenfive,  but  of  long  duration  ; for  it  was  not  dedroyed  when 
the  emperors  embraced  Chriflianity.  At  length,  this  wor- 
fhip was  proferibed  at  Rome  in  the  year  378,  by  order 
of  Gracchus,  prefeft  of  the  prsetorium.  According  to 
M.  Freret,  the  feads  of  Mithras  were  derived  from 
Chaldea,  where  they  had  been  indituted  for  celebrating 
the  entrance  of  the  fun  into  the  fign  Taurus. 

Mithra  is  alfo  a name  of  the  fun  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Hindoos.  See  SuRYA. 

MITHRAX,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  given  by 
Pliny  and  the  ancients,  to  a gem  found  in  Perfia,  which, 
when  held  up  to  the  fun,  fhewed  many  colours..  It  was 
probably  no  other  than  the  opal.  Hence  the  barbarous 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  feem  to  have  taken  their  account 
of  the  mithridates. 

MITHRIDATE,  Mitiiridaxjum,  in  Pharmacy,  an 
antidote  or  compofition,  in  form  of  an  eleftuary  ; ferving 
either  as  a remedy,  or  a.  prefervative  againd  poifons.  Mi- 
thridate  was  formerly  ona  of  the  capital  medicines  in  the. 
apothecaries’  (hops,  being  compofed  of  a vaft  number  of. 
drugs  ; among  which  are  opium,  myrrh,  agaric  :faffron,. 
ginger,  cinnamon,  fgikenard,  frankincenfe,  cador,  pepper,. 
gentian,  &c.. 
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It  is  accounted  a cordial,  opiate,  fudorific,  and  alexiphar- 
mic.  Matthiolus  fays,  it  is  more  effectual  againlt  poifons 
than  Venice  treacle,  and  much  eafier  to  be  made. 

It  takes  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Mithndates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  is  reported  to  have  fo  fortified  his  body  again  11 
poifons,  with  antidotes  and  prefervatives,  that  when  he  had 
a mind  to  difpatch  himfelf,  he  could  not  find  any  poifon 
that  would  take  effeCt. 

The  receipt  of  it  was  found  in  his  cabinet,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey.  It 
was  tranflated  into  verfe  by  Damocrates,  a famous  phylician, 
and  hence  called  Confetlio  Damocratis ; and  was  afterwards 
tranflated  by  Galen,  from  whom  we  have  it.  It  has  under- 
gone conflderable  alterations  fince  the  time  of  its  royal 
preferiber. 

Mitiiridate  Mujlard.  See  Treacle  Mujlard. 

Mithridate,  Mujlard  Bajlard,  is  a Ipecics  of  iberis. 

MITHRIDATEA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  from 
Commerfon,  we  prefume  in  memory  of  Mithridates,  who, 
from  the  celebrated  hodge-podge,  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  invented,  as  a counter-poifon,  mult  have  been  con- 
verfant  with  herbs  and  their  reputed  properties  at  lead. 
We  can  trace  no  reafon  for  the  application  of  the  name  to 
this  particular  plant. — Schreb  783.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  27. 
(Tambouriffa ; Sonnerat  Ind.  Or.  v.  2.  237.  Ambora; 
Juff.  401.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  784.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Monandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scabridte , Linn.  Ur- 
ticee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Receptacle  of  one  leaf,  flefhy,  bell- 
fhaped,  in  four  large,  ovate,  fpreading  fegments ; the  upper 
furface  covered  with  innumerable,  minute,  imbedded  florets. 
Perianth  fcarcely  any.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filament  one, 
very  Ihort,  ereCt ; anther  ereCt,  channelled,  embracing  the 
ftyle.  Pijl ..  Germen  oval ; ftyle  Ihorter  than  the  llamen  ; 
fligma  Ample.  Peric  none.  Common  Receptacle  enlarged, 
pulpy,  turbinate,  concave,  its  fegments  folded  inward,  lodg- 
ing the  feeds  in  its  flefhy  fubltance.  Seeds  folitary  to  each 
floret,  oval. 

Obf.  Juffieu  thinks  the  flowers  are  monoecious,  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  males  being  molt  deeply  cut,  and  expanded, 
-thofe  of  the  females  flightly  perforated,  by  a cruciform  in- 
cilion,  at  the  top.  This  leems  to  agree  with  our  fpecimens 
from  Commerfon,  but  by  110  means  with  Sonnerat’s  defcHp- 
tion.  Pofiibly  the  flowers  may  become  monoecious  occa- 
iionally,  by  the  cal'ual  lmperfeddion  of  their  refpeClive 
organs. 

Eff.  Ch.  Common  receptacle  many-flowered,  four-cleft. 
Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Seeds  folitary,  imbedded  in 
the  flefhy  receptacle. 

1.  M.  quadrifida.  Ambora,  Drum-tree,  or  Monkey- 
apple. — Gathered  by  Sonnerat  in  Madagafcar,  as  well  as  in 
the  ifles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  Commerfon  found  it 
in  the  latter.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  light,  white  and 
pithy,  as  in  Ficus,  to  which  the  genus  is  molt  nearly  allied. 
Leaves  on  the  young  fmooth  branches,  nearly  oppofite, 
flalked,  elliptical,  obtufe,  entire,  evdrgreen,  very  fmooth, 
with  a ftrong  mid- rib,  fending  off  numerous  tranfverfe  veins; 
their  tize  on  young  trees  is  a lpan  in  length,  and  above  two 
inches  in  breadth ; on  old  ones  about  one-third  as  much. 
Flowers  in  fmooth  chillers,  from  the  older  branches,  or  the 
trunk ; their  partial  italks  about  an  inch  long.  Receptacles, 
before  they  expand,  ovate,  about  the  fize  of  a filbert,  lome- 
what  roughifh  or  fcaly  at  the  out  fide  ; when  open  the  malt 
ones,  as  they  feem  to  us,  fpread  about  an  inch  and  a half,  dif- 
playiug  abundance  of  thick-fet  Jlamens,  among  which  we  can 
difeern  nothing  elfe.  The  ripe  fruit  is  two  or  three  inches 
wide,  of  a depreffed,  roundifh,  unequal  form,  hollow,  its 
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pulpy  fubftance,  in  which  the  feeds  are  vertically  imbedded, 
as  in  Dorflcnia,  being  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  pulpy  coat,  which  envelopes  the  feeds,  is  faid  to  be 
orange-coloured,  and  to  be  ufed  for  a dye,  like  the  Ameri- 
can A motto,  Eixa  Orellana.  Ambora  is  the  Madagalcar 
name  of  this  tree.  The  affinity  of  the  genus  to  Ficus  and 
Dorstenia,  (fee  thofe  articles,)  cannot  be  overlooked.  'The 
foliage  however  is  fmooth  ; but  that  is  the  cafe  with  fume 
others  of  this  natural  order,  though  indeed  with  but  very- 
few.  Juffieu  fays  the  tree  difeharges  a milky  fluid,  which 
confirms  its  relationfliip  to  Ficus ; -and  if  monkies  eat  the 
fruit,  as  one  of  its  names  implies,  it  would  certainly  not 
prove  poifonous  to  mankind,  though,  like  many  fpecies  cf 
Fieus , it  may  be  either  taffelefs  or  of  a diiagreeable  flavour. 

MITHRIDATES,  in  Biography,  king  of  Pontus,  fur- 
named  “ Eupator,”  and  “ The  Great,”  was  the  fon  of  Mi- 
thridates VI.,  the  firlt  king  of  that  country  who  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  123  B.  C.,-he  fucceeded  to  the  crown  when  he  was 
only  about  12  years  of  age.  He  was  from  a very  early 
period  of  life  accultomed  to  martial  exercifes,  and  the  fports 
of  the  ciiafe,  by  which  he  was  enured  to  fatigues.  In  ins 
mind  were  imprinted  the  characters  of  turbulence,  ferocity, 
and  fufpicion,  by  which,  particularly  the  latter,  his  life  was 
preferred  from  feveral  attempts  made  on  him  by  thofe  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  guardians.  His  mother  had  been  ap- 
pointed joint  heir  ol  the  crown,  but  he  very  foon  deprived 
her  of  power,  and  kept  her  in  clofe  confinement,  in  which 
(he  ended  her  days.  When  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood 
he  took  his  own  lifter,  Laodice,  for  a wife,  which  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  eallern  monarchs  of  that  period. 
After  the  birth  of  a fon  he  made  a progrefs  through  all  the 
neighbouring  Afiatic  Hates,  with  the  view  of  obferving  their 
ftrength  and  policy.  In  this  journey  he  fpent  three  years, 
during  which  his  queen  attached  herfelf  to  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  court,  and  on  his  return  Ihe  made  an  attempt  to 
poifon  him.  He  drank  the  potion,  but  his  conftitution 
was  prool  againlt  its  baneful  contents,  and  the  difeovery  of 
her  infidelity  and  wicked  intentions  was  the  occafion  of  her 
death,  with  that  of  all  her  accomplices. 

Mithridates  now  entered  upon  his  career  of  ambition : he 
overran  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Paplilagonia,  which 
he  at  length  divided  with  his  ally  Nicomedes,  the  king  ot 
Bithynia,  totally  regardlefs  of  the  remonftrar.ces  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  declared  it  a free  Hate.  He  next  re- 
duced Galatia,  though  under  the  protection  of  Rome  : 
after  this  he  anxioufly  wilhed  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
Cappadocia,  then  peffeffed  by  his  brother-in-law,  and  triend 
Anarathes,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  privately  affaflinated, 
upon  which  the  kingdom  was  feized  by  Nicomedes,  who 
married  the  widow.  Mithridates,  however,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  fecuring  the  crown  for  his  nephew,  drove  out  Ni- 
coinedes,  and  leated  the  young  prince  upon  tl  e throne, 
whom  he  afterwards  ilabbed  by  the  moll  fcandalous  trea- 
chery. The  Cappadocian  army,  who  were  witneftes  of  the 
abominable  deed,  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  iuffered 
Mithridates  to  take  poffeflion  of  all  the  fortreffes  in  the 
kingdom.  He  now  placed  on  the  throne  a minor  fon  of  his 
own,  under  the  guardianlhip  of  Gordius,  who  had  been  his 
wicked  mllrument  in  affallinating  his  brother-in-law.  The 
jealoufy  of  Nicomedes  induced  him  to  bring  forward  a pre- 
tended fon  of  Ariarathes,  who  was  fent  to  Rome  to  lay  his 
complaints  before  the  l'enate,  and  implore  its  afiiltance  to 
feat  him  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  Mithridates,  apprized 
of  the  faCt,  fent  deputies  to  itate  to  the  fenate  the  impolture, 
and  in  the  concluiion  both  kings  were  commanded  to  relin- 
quilh  their  claims,  and  the  crown  of  Cappadocia  was  con- 
ferred 
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Ferred  upon  Ariobarzanes.  This  was  but  the  commence- 
ment of  the  difpute,  and  the  Roman  commanders,  accord- 
ing to  their  ufual  praftice,  endeavoured  to  excite  hoftilities 
> among  the  Afiatic  kings,  that  they  might  have  a pretence 
to  interfere  in  their  contells.  From  the  year  90  B.  C.  open 
war  may  be  confidered  as  prevailing  between  the  Roman  re- 
public and  Mithridates,  which  was  extinguilhed  only  by  the 
death  of  the  latter.  The  early  fuccefTes  of  Mithridates  led 
him  to  afpire  to  the  honour  of  being  the  inrtrument  of  free- 
ing all  Afia  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  at  firlt  he  fcemed  to 
overrun,  in  an  uninterrupted  career,  all  the  countries  in  their 
alliance  and  poflefiion,  being  every  where  received  by  the 
people  as  their  deliverer.  His  great  objedt  now  was  to  in- 
gratiate himfelf  with  people  of  all  clafle»  and  countries  by 
feveral  popular  acts,  fuch  as  reftoring,  without  ranfom,  all 
the  Aiiatic  prifoners,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  The 
free  cities  of  Alia,  won  over  by  thefe  ipecious  adls  of  gene- 
rolity,  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  took  pleafure  in  de- 
molithing  all  the  monuments  ereSed  by  the  Romans.  Mi- 
thridates, determined  upon  irreconcileable  enmity  to  that 
people,  and  wifliing  to  involve  the  Afiatics  in  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, fent  to  the  magillrates  throughout  the  cities  in  which 
any  Roman  citizens  had  edablilhed  themfelves,  directing, 
that  on  a certain  day  a general  malfacre  (hould  be  perpe- 
trated on  all  of  Italian  birth  or  origin,  not  excepting  women 
and  the  youngelt  children.  In  thi6  horrid  maffacre  it  was 
imagined,  that  at  leaf!  80,000  Roman  citizens  loit  their 
lives ; fome  accounts  have  indeed  reckoned  them  at  nearly 
double  that  number. 

By  this  mailer  Itroke  of  bloody  policy,  for  which  his 
name  mud  for  ever  be  tranfmitted  with  infamy,  Mithridates 
made  himfeif  mailer  of  the  whole  of  Lelfer  Afia,  and  pro- 
ceeded, without  remorfe  or  delay,  to  the  conqueft  of  the 
neighbouring  lllands,  feveral  of  which  he  quickly  reduced. 
At  Cos  he  took  polTefiioi)  of  a large  fum  of  money,  which 
had  been  depofitcd  there  by  the  Aiiatic  Jews,  and  intended 
for  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  He  next  made  an  attempt 
upon  Rhodes  but  was  defeated,  and  incurred  fo  much  per- 
fonal  rifque,  that  he  ever  afterwards  felt  an  abhorrence  of  the 
fea.  Archelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  eroding  over  to 
Greece,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens,  while  his  own 
fon  Ariarathes  conquered  Macedonia  ’and  Thrace.  He 
was  now  at  the  fummit  of  power,  and  is  faid  to  have  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  twepty-five  different  nations.  His 
memory  and  talent  for  the  acquifition  of  languages  were  fo 
great  that  he  could  converfe  with  the  natives  of  all  of  them 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter. 

From  this  period  we  may  date  his  decline;  Sylla  procured 
of  his  countrymen  the  chief  command  againll  Mithridates, 
and  failing  to  Greece  recovered  Athens,  in  the  year  86  B.  C. 
He  afterwards  defeated  with' great  (laughter  the  troops  of 
Archelaus  at  Chaeronea,  and  by  two  other' decifive  victories 
he  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Greece.  Mithridates  was  pur- 
fued  from  place  to  place,  till  at  length  he  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  conditions,  at  which  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind  re- 
volted : thefe  conditions  were,  that  he  (hould  refign  all  his 
conquells,  and  confine  himfelf  within  his  paternal  dominions 
of  Poiitus;  that  he  (hould  releafe  all  his  captives  without 
ranfom ; pay  down  a large  fum  of  money  ; deliver  up  the 
greateft  part  of  his  fleet ; and  pradtife  no  hoililities  againll 
thofe  who  had  revolted  from  him  and  taken  part  with  the 
Romans.  Although  the  king  had  acquiefced  in  thefe  terms, 
yet  it  was  with  the  fecret  determination  to  break  them  as 
foon  as  he  (hould  be  fufficiently  powerful  for  the  purpofe. 
A new  war  kindled  about  the  year  B.  C.  74,  in  which  the 
luccefs  of  Mithridates  was  fo  great  that  he  recovered  the 
belt  part  of  Pontus,  which  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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conteft,  been  wrelled  from  him,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor.  At  length  Pompey,  inverted  with  great 
powers,  was  fent  by  the  Romans  to  put  an  end  to  this  long 
continued  war,  which  he  accomplifhed  by  deftroying-,  or  dif- 
perfing  all  the  king’s  troops,  except  a body  of  cavalrv'  with 
which  he  forced  a paffage.  Mithridates  fled  info  Armenia, 
whence  he  withdrew  to  Colchis,  and  thence  to  Scythia,  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Teas.  Here  he  was  fo  com- 
pletely concealed  that  it  was  fuppofed  he  was  dead,  till  he 
emerged  from  his  retreat  at  the  head  of  a confiderable  army, 
and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  important  places.  His 
fuccefs  was  but  (hort-lived,  and  thofe  even  who  were  willing 
to  fubmit  to  his  power,  had  no  confidence  in  his  caufe,  but 
chofe  rather  to  join  what  they  thought  was  the  ftrongelt 
party.  He  now  adopted  the  defign  of  marching  into  Eu- 
rope, and  exciting  the  Gauls  in  his  caufe,  which  created 
fuch  difeontents,  in  the  army,  as  to  lead  them  to  choofe 
Pharnaces,  the  favourite  fon  of  Mithridates,  as  their  king. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  recal  his  fon  to  the  principles 
of  duty,  he  attempted  to  deftroy  himfelf  (irll  by  poifon, 
and  then  by  the  fword,  but  in  both  he  failed,  and  was  at 
lad  difpatched,  at  his  own  requeft,  by  a Gallic  mercenary. 
This  was  in  the  year  B.  C.  64,  when  the  king  had  attained 
to  the  7 1 11  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  mod  for- 
midable enemies  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  the  news  of 
his  death  was  received  with  the  greated  joy  and  exultation. 
His  body  was  delivered  to  Pompey,  who,  with  the  magnani- 
mity of  a generous  enemy,  bellowed  upon  it  a mod  magnifi- 
cent funeral.  Mithridates  was  learned,  and  a patron  of  learn- 
ing ; he  was  particularly  attached  to  medicine,  and  an  elec- 
tuary dill  bears  his  name.  Plutarch.  Univer.  Hid. 

Mithridates,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a done 
found  in  fome  parts  of  Perfia,  feeming  to  be  the  fame  as 
the  mitliridax  or  mithrax. 

MITHRIDAX,  the  name  of  a gem  deferibed  by  Soli- 
nus,  to  which  he  aferibes  qualities  the  fame  with  thefe  given 
by  Pliny  to  the  mithrax  ; and  therefore  probably  the  fame 
done  with  it. 

MITIUSCHOV,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Frozen 
ocean,  near  the  weftern  coalt  of  Nova  Zembla,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Metochik  Schau.  N.  lat.  7c0  20'.  E.  lone-. 
55 '38'; 

MIIOC,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  36  miles  in  circum- 
ference. N.  la1:.  310  50'.  E.  long.  93"  24'. 

MITOMBA,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Sierra  Leona,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sierra  Leona, 
called  alfo  Mitomba. 

MITRA,  in  Botany.  See  Helvella,  Mitreola,  and 
Ophiorrhiza. 

MITRAL1S  Valvula,  in  Anatomy,  the  valve  placed 
at  the  opening,  by  which  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  com- 
municate. See  Heart. 

MITRARIA,  in  Botany,  fo  denominated  from  a (light 
refemblance  to  a mitre,  in  the  form  of  the  outer  calyx. — 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6.  57. — Clafs  and  order,  Diclynamia  Angiof- 
permia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata,  Linn.  Scrophularhz,  Juff. 

Gen.  Cn.  Cal.  Perianth  double,  inferior,  permanent, 
each  of  one  leaf : the  outer  divided  on  one  fide  nearly  to 
the  bottom,  on  the  other  but  half  way  down  ; the  fegments 
ovate,  concave,  of  equal  lengths  : inner  about  the  fame 
length,  in  five,  deep,  lanceolate,  nearly  equal  fegments. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tubes  many  times  longer  than 
the  calyx,  round,  inflated  upward,  contra&ed  at  the  mouth, 
pervious ; limb  fiiort,  fpreading,  in  two  lips ; the  upper  in 
two  parallel  lobes  ; lower  in  three  very  deep  ones  ; all  ovate 
and  obtufe.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-rtiaped,  two  rather 
the  longed,  all  longer  than  the  corolla,  inlcrted  into  the 
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bottom  of  its  tube,  with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth  ; anthers 
ovate,  two-lobed.  P'i/1.  Gernien  fuperior,  ovate ; ftyle 
awl-fhaped,  rather  longer  than  the  ftamens ; ftigma  flightly 
f welling,  obtufe.  Peric.  Berry  fucculent,  of  one  cell.  Seeds 
numerous,  oblong,  poiifhed,  imbedded  in  pulp. 

Obf.  It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  germen  has  two 
cells,  though  they  are  obliterated  in  the  ripe  fruit.  The 
double  calyx  diftinguifties  this  genus  from  Befleria. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  double;  the- outer  in  two  lobes;  the 
inner  in  five.  Corolla  two-lipped;  the  lower  lip  in  three 
equal  entire  fegments : tube  inflated.  Berry  fuperior,  of 
one  cell,  with  many  feeds. 

r.  M.  coccinea.  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  579.— Tlie  only  known 
fpccies.  Gathered  by  Lewis  Nee  at  St.  Carlos,  in  Chili, 
flowering  in  February.  Stem  fhrubby,  climbing  ; with  weak 
oppofite,  fquarifh;  flightly  downy,  jointed,  leafy  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  fometimes  three  together,  (as  often  happens 
to  the  (hrubs  of  that  country,  witnefs  Fuchfia,  V erbena,  and 
others,)  on  Ihort  ftalks,  ovate,  acute,  ftrongly  ferrated,  about 
an  inch  long  ; green  and  flightly  hairy  above  ; glaucous  be- 
neath. Flowers  on' Ample  axillary  (talks  about  the  length 
of  the  leases,  ufually  folitary,  fometimes  two  or  three  to- 
gether, drooping,  fvveliing  and  roughifh  towards  the  top. 
Calyx  green  ; the  outer  one  hairy.  Corolla  an  inch  and  half 
long,  of  a rich  fcarlet.  Stamens  and^/Zy/e  fcarlet,  with  yel- 
low anthers.  Berry  globofe,  the  iize  of  a currant,  tipped 
with  the  permanent  ftyle. 

MITRASACME,  from  a bi/hop's  mitre , and  axp.n, 
the  fummit ; Labillardiere  fays  “ axpt,  thejlower,”  probably 
by  an  accidental  miftake,  or  mifconception.  He  invented 
this  name  for  the  plants  in  queflion,  becaufe  the  acute  fum- 
mit  of  the  germen  feparates,  as  it  advances  to  maturity,  into 
two  points,  each  crowned  with  half  the  divided  ftyle,  and  re- 
fembles  the  cloven  termination  of  a mitre.  Mr.  Brown, 
though  he  adopts  the  name  without  alteration,  obferves, 
that  Mltraxyne  would  have  been  better.  Labillard.  Nov. 
Ho!l.  v.  1.  36.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Hoik  v.  1.  4J2. — 
Clals  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rotacex, 
Linn  Gentian*,  Ju(T.  Brown.  Labillardiere  refers  it  to 
the  Scrophulari * of  Juflieu,  but  certainly  erroneoufly. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  angular,  in  four,  rarely 
but  two,  deep,  acute,  flightly  fpreading,  permanent  feg- 
ments. Cor.  of  one  petal,  deciduous;  tube  angular,  Ihort ; 
limb  flightly  fpreading,  in  four  deep,  equal  fegments. 
Stain.  Filaments  four,  awl-ftiaped,  inferted  into1  the  tube, 
equal,  ufually  fliorter  than  the  corolla ; anthers  heart- 
fhaped,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Gernien  fuperior,  ovate,  acute, 
fliorter  than  the  calyx,  cloven  at  the  point ; ftyle  terminal, 
ihread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  foon  fplitting 
lengthwife  at  the  bafe,  and  finally  all  the  way  up  ; ftigma 
capitate,  two-lobed,  finally  divided.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate, 
pointed,  of  two  valves  and  two  cells,  the  partitions  from  the 
inflexed  margins  of  the  valves,  its  apex  fplitting  into  two 
parts,  each  crowned  with  half  the  ftyle,  but  ftill  clofed  by 
the  refpe&ive  partitions.  Seeds  numerous,  fmail,  roundifh, 
affixed  to  the  central  receptacles. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  angular,  four-cleft.  Corolla  deciduous, 
four-cleft,  regular ; its  tube  angular.  Capfule  fuperior, 
with  two  cells  and  many  feeds,  divided  at  the  top.  Style 
divided  at  the  bafe.  Stigma  capitate. 

This  genus  is  mod  akin  to  Exacum,  (fee  that  article,) 
but  fufticiently  diftindft.  Labillardiere  defcribes  but  one 
fpecies,  Brown  nineteen,  of  which  the  firft  fixteen  anfwer 
moft  perfectly  to  the  generic  chara&ers.  We  (hall  deferibe 
Mr.  Brown’s  firft:  and  fourth  fpecies,  as  well  as  M.  Labil- 
lardiere’s. 

M.  polymorpha.  Br.  n.  x.— Umbel  partly  compound. 


Flower-dalle  elongated,  fmooth  like  the  calyx,  whole  feg- 
ments are  naked  at  the  fummit.  Leaves  linear,  fomewhat 
fringed.  Stem  ereft,  hairy. — Gathered  by  Dr.  White,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Brown,  near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 
The  root  feems  to  be  annual.  Stems  feveral,  erefl,  from 
three  to  fix  inches  high,  fimple,  or  flightly  branched,  leafy, 
round,  hairy.  I. eaves  oppofite,  in  pairs  crofting  each  other, 
feftile,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  pale,  linear,  keeled, 
revolute,  entire,  obtufe  with  a fmail  point ; more  or  lefts 
fringed  towards  the  bafe  ; lmooth  above  ; fometimes  hairy 
beneath.  Flower  Jlalhs  terminal,  longer  than  the  item, 

round,  very  fmooth,  fimple  or  divided,  terminating  in  an 
umbel  of  two,  three,  or  four  flowers,  on  long  flender  fmoo’h 
ftalks,  one  of  which  ftalks  often  bears  a lateral  flower  alfo, 
fo  that  the  umbel  is  then  rather  a cyme.  A pair  of  Ihort 
leaves  accompanies  the  bafe  of  the  umbel.  The  calyx  is  en- 
tirely fmooth,  pale,  with  green  angles.  Corolla  white  or 
ptirplifti,  bearded  within,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The 
flowers  and  inflorefcence  are  not  unlike  Androface  la  Sea,  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  868,  981,  in  their  general  afpeft. 

M.  canefcens.  Br.  n.  4. — Umbel  about  three-flowered, 
fefiile ; its  ftalks  fmooth.  Segments  of  the  calyx  bearded 
at  the  tips.  Leaves  linear,  obtufe,  hairy  on  both  fides. 
Stem  procumbent,  hairy  all  over;  with  afeending  branches. 
— Native  likevvife  of  Port  Jackfon.  Root  perennial.  Herb 
much  like  the  laft  but  very  hairy,  and  of  a darker  hue. 
The  umbels,  which  have  at  mod  but  three  flowers,  are  ac- 
companied at  the  bafe  by  a pair  of  fliort  ovate  hairy  leaves , 
and  (land  each  at  the  top  of  an  elongated  hairy  branch. 
Calyx  fmooth,  except  a little  briftly  tuft  at  the  point  of  each 
fegment.  Corolla  pale  blue  or  purplifti,  witli  fomewhat 
broader  rounder  fegments  than  the  foregoing. 

M.  pllofa.  Labill.  Nov.  Hull.  v.  i.  36.  t.  49.  Br. 
n.  15.— Creeping,  hairy.  Leaves  (talked,  ovate,  fringed. 
Flower-ltalks  axillary,  folitary,  about  the  length  of  the 
leaves.  Calyx  hifpid — Native  of  moilt  places  in  Van  Die- 
men’s land.  Labillardiere.  Root  perennial,  branched.  Herb 
hairy,  procumbent,  branched.  Stem  round,  hollow.  Leaves 
oppofite,  rather  fleftiy,  ovate,  entire,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  tapering  at  the  bafe  into  a ftiort  footfalh.  Flower- 
Jlalhs  fometimes  fliorter,  fometimes  longer  than  the  leaves, 
round,  limple,  fingle-fiowered.  Calyx  hairy  all  over.  Co- 
rolla finely  downy  within ; its  limb  (hort,  in  four  (hallow 
lobes. 

All  the  fpecies  are  herbaceous,  feme  fmooth,  fome  hairy. 
Leaves  fometimes  all  crowded  about  the  root ; always 
fimple,  undivided  and  entire. 

None  of  thefe  plants  have  been  railed  in  Europe. 

MITRAVINDA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  one  of  the 
eight  wives  afiigned  to  Kriftina. 

MITRE,  Mitra,  from  which  fignifies  the  fame  ; 

a pontifical  ornament,  worn  on  the  head  by  bifhops,  and 
certain  abbots,  on  folemn  occafions. 

The  mitre  is  a round  cap  pointed,  and  cleft  at  top,  with 
pendants  hanging  down  on  the  (houlders,  and  fringed  at 
both  ends.  The  biftiop’s  is  only  furrounded  with  a fillet  of 
gold,  fet  with  precious. ftones ; the  archbifhop’s  iflues  out 
of  a ducal  coronet.  Thefe  are  never  ufed  otherwife  than  on 
their  coats  of  arms.  Abbots  wear  the  mitre  turned  in  pro- 
file, and  bear  the  creficr  inwards,  to  (hew  that  they  have  no 
fpiritual  jurifdiCtion  without  their  own  cloifters. 

The  pope  has  alio  granted  to  fome  canons  of  cathedrals 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  mitre.  The  counts  of  Lyons 
are  alfo  faid  to  have  aflilted  at  church  in  mitres. 

In  Germany,  feveral  great  families  bear  the  mitre  for  their 
creft ; to  (hew  that  they  are  advocates,  or  feudatories,  of 
ancient  abbeys,  or  officers  bf  biffiops,  &c. 
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The  pope  has  four  mitres,  which  are  more  or  Iefs  rich, 
according  to  the  folemnity  of  the  feaft-days  they  are  to  be 
worn  on.  The  mitre  was  originally  the  womeu’s  head-drefs, 
as  the  hat  was  that  of  the  men.  This  appears  from  Remulus 
in  Virgil,  who  reproaches  the  Trojans,  that  they  were 
dreffed  like  women,  and  wore  mitres, 

“ Et  tunicae  manicas  & habent  redimicula  mitrae.” 

The  cardinals  anciently  wore  mitres,  before  the  hat,  which 
was  firlt  granted  them  by  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1243. 
Authors  make  no  mention  of  the  mitre  as  an  epifcopal  orna- 
ment, before  the  year  1000. 

Mitre,  in  slrchitedure , is  the  workmen’s  term  for  an 
angle  that  is  juft  45  degrees,  or  half  a right  one. 

If  the  angle  be  a quarter  of  a right  angle,  they  call  it  a 
half-mitre. 

To  defcribe  fuch  angles,  they  have  an  inftrument  called 
the  mitre-fquare ; with  this  they  ftrike  mitre-lines  on  their 
quarters,  or  battens  ; and  for  difpatch,  they  have  a mitre- 
box,  as  they  call  it,  which  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood, 
each  about  an  inch  thick,  one  nailed  upright  on  the  edge  of 
the  other ; the  upper  piece  hath  the  mitre-lines  (truck  upon 
it,  on  both  Tides,  and  a kerf,  to  dired  the  law  in  cutting 
the  mitre -joints  readily,  by  only  applying  the  piece  into  this 
box 

Mitre  is  ufed  by  the  writers  of  the  Irifh  hiftory  for  a fort 
of  bafe  money,  which  was  very  common  there  about  the  year 
1 270,  and  for  thirty  years  before,  and  as  many  after.  There 
were,  befides  the  mitre,  feveral  other  pieces  called  according 
to  the  figures  imprefled  upon  them,  rofaries,  lionades,  eagles, 
and  by  the  like  names.  They  were  imported  from  France,  and 
other  countries,  and  were  fo  much  below  the  proper  currency' 
of  the  kingdom,  that  they  were  not  worth  fo  much  as  a half- 
penny each.  They  were  at  length  decryed  in  the  year  1 300, 
and  good  coins  ftruck  in  their  place.  Thefc  were  the  iirll 
Irifh  coins  in  which  the  fceptre  was  left  out.  They  were 
(truck  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  fon  of  our  Henry  III., 
and  arc  ftill  found  among  the  other  antiquities  of  that  coun- 
try. They  have  the  king’s  head  in  a triangle  full-faced. 
The  penny,  when  well  preferved,  weighs  twenty-two  grains  ; 
the  halfpenny  ten  grains  and  a half. 

MiTRE-S/Zf,  in  Canals,  are  the  angular  fils  of  lock- 
gates. 

MITRED  Abbots.  See  Abbot. 

MITRE KE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Oman  ; 44  miles  YV.  of  Haffek. 

MITREOLA,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  Linnaeus,  in 
the  firlt  edition  of  his  Genera  Plantarum , to  the  Mitra  of 
Houftoun,  engraved  in  the  nineteenth  unpublifhed  plate  «f 
that  botanift,  both  names  alluding  to  the  refemblance  of  the 
minute  capfule  to  a mitre.  See  Ophioriuiiza. 

MITROVATZ.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sclavonia;  32 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Gradilca. 

MITTA,  in  our  Old  Writers,  is  an  ancient  Saxon  mea- 
fure.  Its  quantity  is  not  certainly  known  ; but  it  is  faid  to 
be  menfura  decern  modiorum,  a meafure  of  ten  bufliels. 
Doomlday. 

Mttta,  or  mitcha,  being  befides  a meafure  for  fait  and 
corn,  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  the  cauldrons  were  put  to 
boil  fait.  “ Chalderias  quoque  ad  fal  conficiendum  cum 
propriis  fedibus  mitchae  vocantur.” 

MITTAMPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Rohilcund  ; 20  miles  S.W.  ot  Biffowla. 

MITT  AW,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  the 
refidence  of  the  duke  and  of  the  regency  of  the  country, 
fituated  on  the  river  Aa,  in  that  part  of  the  duchy  called 
“ Semigallia.”  The  town  is  extenfive,  containing  within 


its  circuit  many  gardens  and  vacant  fpaces.  The  walls  and 
moats  are  decayed,  and  the  houfes  are  deftitute  of  elegance  ; 
neverthelefi,  it  is  tolerably  well  inhabited.  It  has  two  Lu- 
theran churches,  a beautiful  Calviniftic  church,  and  a Popifh 
church.  The  town  fchool,  thovgh  the  principal  in  the 
country,  is  not  flourifhing.  The  palace,  built  by  the  late 
duke,  is  a pile  of  buildings,  in  which  are  fpacious  and  hand- 
ifome  apartments  almoft  wholly  unfurnilhed.  The  academy, 
conftituted  at  a great  expence,  contained,  in  May  1785, 
almoft  as  many  profefi'ors  as  ftudents,  the  former  being 
eight,  and  the  latter  twenty;  36  miles  W.  of  Riga.  N. 
lat.  76^38'.  E.  long.  23°  to'. 

MITTELWALD,  or  Miedzibor,  a town  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Oels  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Oels.  N.  lat. 
51°  23'.  E.  long.  17  40. — Alfo,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
county  of  Glatz,  on  the  Neiffe,  near  its  fource,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  ; 27  miles  S.  of  Glatz.  N.  lat.  50-  2'. 
E.  long.  1 6’  29'. 

MITTENDARII,  among  the  Romans,  commiffionera 
fent  into  the  provinces  by  order  of  th e prafefius  pratorii,  or 
captain  of  the  guards,  upon  fome  public  account,  as  to  in- 
fpect  the  behaviour  and  management  of  provincial  governors, 
and  obferve  whatever  was  amifs ; all  which  they  were  to 
lay  before  the  prefed,  who  had  authority  to  remedy  fuch 
abufes. 

MITTENDIS  Recordo  Procejfu.  See  Recordo. 
MITTENDO  Manufcriptum  Pedis  Finis,  in  La<w,  a writ 
judicial,  direded  to  the  treafurer  and  chamberlains  of  the 
exchequer,  to  fearch  for  and  tranfmit  the  foot  of  a fine, 
acknowledged  before  juftices  in  eyre,  into  the  common 
pleas,  &c. 

MITTENWALD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  biftiopric  of  Freyfing ; 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Inn- 
fpruck. 

MITTENWALDE,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Middle  Mark  ; 22  miles  S.E.  of  Potzdam.  N.  lat.  520  15'. 
E.  long.  1 30  32'. 

MlTTER  l’ Estate,  and  Mitter  le  droit.  See  Re- 
lease. 

MITTERBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Iftria,  and 
capital  of  a county,  containing  feveral  churches  and  a con- 
vent ; defended  by  a caftle,  which  is  fituated  on  a rock  ; 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Triefte.  N.  lat.  450  23'.  E.  long. 

1 4°  7'- 

MITTERSILL,  a town  of  Salzburg,  on  the  Salz- 
bach  ; 36  miles  S. S.W.  of  Salzburg.  • 

MITTIMUS,  in  Law , a writ  by  which  records  are 
ordered  to  be  transferred  from  one  court  to  another;  fome- 
times  immediately,  as  out  of  the  king’s  bench  into  the  ex- 
chequer ; and  fometimes  by  a certiorari  into  the  chancery  ; 
and  from  thence,  by  a mittimus,  into  another  court. 

Mittimus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a precept  in  writing,  direded 
by  a juftice  of  peace  to  a gaoler,  for  the  receiving  and  fafe- 
keeping  a felon,  or  other  offender,  by  him  committed  to  the 
gaol-  . 

This  is  a warrant  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  juftice, 
containing  the  caule  of  the  commitment  of  the  offender. 

M1TTWEYDA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  circle  of  Leipfic  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Drelden.  N.  lat. 
50°  58'.  E.  long.  i2J  52'. 

MITU,  or  Mitu-porangu,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of 
a Brafilian  bird  of  the  pheafant  kind,  according  to  Mar- 
grave, and  the  generality  of  thofe  who  fpeak  of  it ; but  fup- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Ray  rather  to  approach  to  the  nature  of  the 
peacock  or  turkey-cock : and  in  the  Linmean  iyltem  a 
fpecies  of  the  crax  ; the  Cra X AlcSor,  which  fee. 
MITYLENE,  orMETELiN,  the  ancient  Lejlos,  one  of 
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the  moft  confiderable  iflands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  is 
lituated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coaft  of  Natolia,  which  it  feems 
to  command,  and  it  is  placed  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
gulf  of  Smyrna  and  the  channel  of  Conftantinople,  not  far 
from  the  principal  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  By  this  pofi- 
tion  the  poffeffion  of  it  is  extremely  important,  more  efpe- 
cially  as  its  interior  refources  render  it  fufceptible  of  the  moft 
flourifhing  ftate.  But  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the 
advantages  of  its  fituation  are  loft,  and  its  population,  agri- 
culture, and  induftry  are  from  day  to  day  diminiftiing  and 
falling  into  decay.  In  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  faid  to  be  36 
miles  long  and  14  broad,  are  volcanic  mountains  and  others 
compofed  of  marble,  that  extend  almoft  through  the  ifland : 
its  mountains  are  covered  with  wood,  particularly  with  pines 
that  yield  excellent  pitch  for  the  ufe  of  the  dock-yard 
eftablifhed  near  the  fouth  harbour,  and  for  the  careening  of 
the  veffels  and  boats  whch  come  to  Mitylene  for  that 
purpofe.  On  thefe  mountains  are  alfo  found  oaks,  the 
arbutus,  the  andrachne,  the  lentifk,  the  turpentine  tree, 
the  myrtle,  the  agnus  callus,  a few  leguminous  fhrubs, 
and  feveral  rock-rofes,  among  which  is  that  which  yields 
the  iadanum.  The  “ velana  ” oak  is  more  common 
on  the  nfing  grounds  and  in  the  plains  than  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  elm  grows  in  the  low  and  watered  places, 
and  the  plane  tree  is  chiefly  found  on  the  brinks  of  the  rivu- 
lets and  torrents.  The  mountains  alfo  afford  a variety  of 
fprings,  of  which  fome  are  medicinal.  The  vallies  of  the 
ifland  are  extremely  fertile,  well  watered,  and  in  fome  de- 
gree cultivated,  though  in  this  refpeft  they  admit  of  much 
improvement.  The  principal  towns  of  this  ifland  are  Mity- 
lene aad  Molivo,  which  fee  ; and  its  harbours  are  port 
Calor  i and  nort  Olivier.  At  the  head  of  port  Caloni  is  a plain 
two  leagues  in  extent,  the  principal  culture  of  which  conflfts 
in  corn,  cotton,  and  olive  trees  ; figs,  mufk  and  water  me- 
lons, pumpkins,  and  various  legumes  are  alfo  gathered  here. 
Here  are  feveral  villages;  but  the  population  is  net  propor- 
tioned to  the  fertility  and  extent  of  the  foil  adapted  to  cul- 
ture. The  air  in  this  quarter  is  infalubrious,  and  often  fatal ; 
fo  that  thefe  villages  are  inhabited  only  by  poor  Greek 
cultivators : the  Turks,  who  are  proprietors  of  lands,  pre- 
ferring a refidence  at  Mitylene,  Molivo,  and  the  other  places 
that  are  beft  fituated  in  the  ifland. 

Port  Caloni  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
ifland ; it  is  very  extenfive  and  very  fafe,  but  little  fre- 
quented ; none  but  veffels  thwarted  by  the  wind,  or  buffeted 
by  a ftorm,  anchoring  here,  and  not  one  entering  it  to  take 
in  a cargo,  or  to  unload.  The  other  port,  called  port  Yero 
or  port  Olivier,  derives  its  name  from  the  great  number  of 
olive  trees  which  are  planted  in  the  adjoining  plain,  and  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountains  and  hills  that  furround  it.  In 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  harbour,  there  are  a few  calcareous 
hills,  which  have  not  been  attacked  by  the  fire  of  vol- 
canoes. Here  is  found  near  the  fea  a copious  fpring  of  hot 
mineral  water,  much  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene. 
The  captain-pacha  has  built  here  a bafln  capable  of  containing 
10  or  12  perfons  ; he  has  alfo  repaired  the  building,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Turk  charged  to  receive  all  thofe  who  wifh 
to  make  ufe  of  thefe  waters  ; which  are  nearly  two  leagues 
from  Mitylene.  Port  Olivier  is  one  of  the  fjifeft  and  moft 
fpacious  harbours  of  the  Archipelago  ; it  lies  at  the  eaftern 
and  fouthern  extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  is  faid  to  abound 
with  fifties  and  conchylia,  among  which  are  excellent  oyfters, 
which  are  carried  to  Scio  and  Smyrna.  It  is  frequented, 
during  the  whole  year,  by  boats  and  veffels  that  come  hither 
to  load  with  the  oil  which  is  made  in  the  environs.  Although 
this  ifland  is  expofed  in  winter  to  fudden  gales  of  wind  from 
the  N.E.  and  the  E.,  which  come  from  the  mountains  of 


Afia,  as  well  as  to  the  N.  wind,  which  reigns  over  the 
whole  Archipelago,  the  climate  is  neverthelefs  tolerably  fine, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  fomewhat  mild.  It  feldom 
freezes  in  that  feafon  ; but  in  fummer  the  heat  is  rather 
powerful  on  the  S.  coaft,  and  the  air  is,  in  general,  more 
unwholefome  there  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland. 
This  ifland  is  divided  into  lordfhips  ; but  as  the  aga  of  other 
countries  is  obliged  to  join  the  land-forces  when  required  at 
Mitylene,  he  is  fubjeft  to  a maritime  duty,  from  which  he 
contrives  to  exempt  himfelf  by  fome  pecuniary  facrifices. 
In  Mitylene  are  reckoned  8000  Greeks  paying  the  karatch, 
(capitation  tax,)  from  the  age  of  feven  to  their  death;  fo 
that  the  population  may  be  eftimated  at  near  20,000,  includ- 
ing the  women  and  children  above  that  age.  It  is  thought 
that  there,  are  nearly  as  many  Turks  as  Greeks  in  the  ifland. 
which  contains  in  all  40,000  inhabitants.  The  Jews  are  not 
fufficiently  numerous  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  cuftom  in  this  ifland,  the  eldeft  daughter 
alone  inherits  the  property  of  the  father  and  mother  to  the 
exclufion  of  the  fons  and  other  daughters.  This  cuftom  has 
been  long  refpefted  and  religioufly  followed ; but  of  late  the 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  the  archbifhop,  and  all  the  clergy 
of  Mitylene  have  fomewhat  modified  this  law,  by  admitting  all 
the  daughters  to  a partition  in  a certain  proportion.  The  quan- 
tity of  oil  which  is  exported  from  this  ifland  in  ordinary 
feafons  is  eftimated  at  upwards  of  50,000  quintals ; almoft 
the  whole  of  which  is  fent  to  Conftantinople.  The  oil  is,  in 
general,  but  of  an  indifferent  quality,  becaufe  the  inhabitants, 
not  having  a fufficient  number  of  mills,  are  obliged  to 
gather  their  olives  (lowly.  Italy  draws  from  Mitylene  8000 
quintals  of  “ Velanida,”  a part  of  which  comes  from  the 
coaft  of  Afia.  Dried  figs  are  an  article  of  exportation  of 
little  importance,  as  well  as  wool.  Cotton,  fefamum,  filk, 
ivory,  wax,  and  different  fptcies  of  grain  are  gathered  in  a 
fmall  quantity ; but  the  laft  are  not  fufficient  for  the  fupply 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  draw  a great  quantity  of  wheat  and 
barley  from  the  coaft  of  Afia.  They  alfo  import  oxen, 
horfes,  and  mules  for  agriculture  and  draught,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  ftieep  that  are  killed  at  the  flaughter-houfe. 
Wine  is  now  fcarce,  becaufe  a great  part  of  the  grapes  is 
employed  by  the  Turks  in  making  confedion,  and  becaufe 
the  Turks  are  accuftomed  to  convert  the  other  into  brandy. 
The  wine  of  ancient  Lefbos  has  loft  its  reputation,  being 
fweet  and  ill-flavoured,  as  are,  in  general,  all  the  wines  of 
the  Archipelago.  Although  there  are  no  rivers  in  this 
ifland,  a few  torrents,  fupplied  by  rain  waters  and  fprings, 
ferve  to  furnifh  fufficient  water  for  confumption  and  for 
watering  part  of  the  plains,  fo  as  to  procure  for  the  inhabit- 
ants legumes,  herbage,  and  fruits. 

In  the  channel  formed  by  the  ifland  of  Mitylene  and  the 
coaft,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adramyttian  gulf,  are  fome 
fmall  iflands,  which  the  Greeks  call  “ Mufconifi,”  and 
navigators  “ Myconiffes,”  but  formerly  they  bore  the  name 
of  “ Hecatones.”  They  are  faid  to  be  fertile  in  wines  and 
oil;  For  the  ancient  ftate  of  this  ifland,  fee  Lesbos._ 

Mitylene,  fometimes  called  “ Caftro,”  or  “ Metelin,” 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  ifland  above  deferibed.  It  contains 
2 or  3000  Greeks,  3 or  4000  Turks,  and  30  or  40  Jewiffi 
families.  The  citadel  is  fpacious,  provided  with  cannon  in 
tolerably  good  condition,  and  defended  by  5 or  600  jani- 
zaries, almoft  all  married  and  fettled.  Within  it  are  two 
mofques  and  a great  number  of  houfes  occupied  by  this 
militia.  The  modern  town  extends  in  a femicircle  along 
the  north  harbours,  on  a part  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  ancient  city ; of  the  former  grandeur  of  which  fome  re- 
mains are  dill  vifible.  Cicero  de  Leg.  Agr.  and  Vitruvius, 
lib.  i.  c.  6.  expatiate  on  its  magnificence.  Such  was  the 
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fiourilhing  ftate  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  city  of  Mitylene, 
called  by  Strabo  n iroXir,  when  Marcellas,  after  the 

battle  of  Pharfalia,  returned  to  end  his  days  there  in  literary 
eafe,  that  a modern  traveller,  after  the  lapfe  of  17  cen- 
turies, could  behold  nothing  but  proofs  of  the  fplendour  to 
which  they  had  attained.  Tournef.  Voy.  da  Lev.  tom.  ii. 
p.  81.  See  Lesbos. 

The  two  harbours  of  Mitylene  are  feparated  by  a tongue 
of  land,  on  which  was  conftrudted  by  the  Genoefe  a 
citadel,  which  the  Turks  have  preferved.  The  upper  or 
north  harbour  is  fecured  from  the  N.E.  wind  by  a jetty, 
the  origin  of  which  is  carried  back  to  ancient  Greece. 
The  fouth  harbour  is  open  and  faces  the  S.E.  ; it  is  a 
little  lefs  extenfive  and  lefs  deep  than  the  other  ; none  but 
the  boats  of  the  country  can  anchor  in  it,  while  the  north 
harbour  can  admit  fmall  merchant  veffels.  Men  of  war  and 
European  fhips,  which  commerce  attracts  to  Mitylene,  an- 
chor in  fummer  off  the  fouth  harbour;  but  they  fcarcely 
expofe  themfelves  there  in  winter,  becaufe  there  happen 
fometimes  in  that  feafon  v£ry  impetuous  gales  from  the 
N.E.,  which  might  occafion  their  deftrudlion,  or  oblige 
them  to  cut  their  cables,  and  get  under  fail  with  all  ex- 
pedition. There  was  formerly  a canal  of  communication 
between  thefe  two  harbours,  which  feparated  the  tongue  of 
land  juft  mentioned,  and  formed  of  it  an  ifland,  on  which 
was  built  part  of  the  town.  Time  has  choked  up  the  canal, 
but  it  has  not  deftroyed  the  jetty,  which  ran  from  the  little 
ifiand,  and  ftieltered  the  north  harbour  from  the  word  wea- 
ther. N.  lat.  39°  20'.  E.  long.  26’  14'.  Olivier’s  and 
Sonnini’s  Travels.  Clarke’s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 

MITZLER,  Lorenz  Christoph,  of  Kolof,  in  Bio- 
graphy, born  in  1 7 1 1 , a fingular  chara&er  and  voluminous 
publiiher  on  mufical  fubjedls.  But  before  he  meddled  with 
mufic,  his  pretenfions  were  various.  He  fet  off  a dodtor  of 
phyfic,  then  got  ordained  a minifter  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  next  affumed  the  character  of  a counfellor  learned  in  the 
law.  After  trying  his  hand  at  thefe  profefiions,  in  mufic  he 
appeared  at  firft  a theorift  and  critic  more  than  a practical 
mufician.  In  1740,  however,  he  compofed  odes,  which 
were  mathematical,  dry,  and  dull.  Thefe  were  ridiculed 
throughout  Germany.  Matthefon  is  very  jocular  on  his 
works  ; but  Mitzler  took  all  for  ferious  panegyric.  Among 
his  numerous  productions  fpecified  by  Gerber,  (in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Walther’s  Mufical  Lexicon,)  many  of  which 
have,  perhaps,  never  been  read,  there  is  no  one  which  feems 
to  have  merited  that  honour.  He  died  in  1778.  If  his  life 
was  of  little  ufe  to  the  world,  it  rr.uft  be  owned  that  he  dili- 
gently tried  to  render  the  world  ufeful  to  himfelf. 

MlTZUZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Niphon  ; HO  miles  W.N.W.  of  Jedo. 

MIXCO,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guati- 
mala;  2J  miles  E.  of  Guatimala. 

MIXEN,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  a compoft 
dunghill.  See  Compost  and  Manure. 

MIXING  of  Mortar.  See  Mortar. 

MIXIS,  Mixture,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  was  one 

of  the  parts  of  Greek  melopceia,  by  which  the  compofer  was 
inftrudted  how  to  combine  intervals  properly,  and  diftribute 
them  in  different  genera  and  modes,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  melody  propofed.  See  Melopceia. 

MIXO-LYDIAN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  modes  of 
ancient  mufic,  called  alfo  Hyper-Dorian  ; which  fee.  The 
mixo-lydian  mode  was  the  molt  acute  of  the  feven  modes  to 
which  Ptolemy  had  reduced  all  the  modes  of  the  Greek  mu- 
fic. (See  Mode.)  This  mode  was  faid  to  be  affecting  and 
paflionate,  exciting  great  emotions,  and  therefore  applicable 
to  tragedy.  Ariftoxenus  affures  us,  that  it  was  invented  by 


Sappho  ; but  Plutarch  avers,  that  ancient  fables  afcribe  it 
to  Pytoclides.  He  alfo  fays  that  the  Argians  fined  muficians 
who  firft  adopted  it,  and  who  had  introduced  into  mufic  the 
ufe  of  feven  firings ; that  is,  making  the  feventh  firing  a 
key-note. 

MIXT,  or  Mixed  Body,  in  Philofophy,  is  that  which  is 
compounded  of  divers  elements  or  principles. 

By  which  mixt  Hands  contradiftinguifhed  from  fimple , or 
elementary,  which  is  applied  to  bodies  confiding  of  one  prin- 
ciple only. 

The  fchoolmen  define  a mixt  body  to  be  a whole  refulting 
from  feveral  ingredients,  altered,  or  new  modified,  by  the 
mixture.  On  which  principle  the  feveral  ingredients  do  not 
actually  exift  in  the  mixt  ; but  they  are  all  changed,  fo  as 
to  confpire  to  a new  body,  of  a different  form  from  that 
of  any  of  the  ingredients.  But  the  modern  philofophers 
rarely  conceive  the  term  in  fo  much  ftridlnefs.  The  bufinefs 
of  chemiftry,  we  fay,  is  to  refoive  mixt  bodies  into  their 
principles,  or  component  parts. 

The  fchool  philofophers  diftinguifh  mixt  bodies  into  per- 
fedl  and  imperfect. 

Mints,  PerfeB,  are  the  clafs  of  organized  and  animated 
bodies,  where  the  elements,  or  ingredients  of  which  they  are 
compofed,  are  changed,  or  transformed,  by  a perfect  mixture. 
Such  are  plants,  beads,  and  men. 

Mints,  Imperfect,  are  unorganized  and  inanimate  bodies, 
the  forms  of  which  remain  ftill  the  fame  as  of  the  ingre- 
dients that  conftitute  them.  Such  are  meteors,  minerals, 
metals,  &c. 

Mixt,  in  Chemifry.  See  Aggregate. 

Mixt,  or  Mixed  Aftion > in  Law.  See  Action. 

Mixt  Angle,  Fable.  See  Angle,  and  Fable. 

Mixt  Figure,  in  Geometry,  is  that  which  confifts  partly 
of  right  lines,  and  partly  of  curve  lines. 

Mixt  Force,  Hijlory,  Mathematics.  See  Force,  His- 
tory, and  Mathematics. 

Mixt,  or  Mixed  Larceny.  See  Larceny. 

Mixt  Mode.  See  Mode. 

Mixt  Number,  in  Arithmetic,  that  which  is  partly  an  inte- 
ger, and  partly  a fraction  : as  4^. 

Mixt  Obligation.  See  Obligation. 

Mixt  Ratio,  or  Proportion,  is  when  the  fum  of  the  ante- 
cedent and  confequent  is  compared  with  the  difference  be- 
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Mixt  Salts,  Stairs,  Service.  See  Salts,  Stairs,  and 
Service. 

Mixt  Tithes,  are  thofe  of  cheefe,  milk,  &c.  and  of  the 
young  of  beafts.  See  Tithe. 

MIXTILINEAR  Angle.  See  Angle. 


MIXTION,  Mixtio,  or  Miflio,  the  a&  of  mixing  ; or 
the  union  and  coalition  of  divers  corfpucles  into  one  body. 
The  Peripatetics,  who  hold  an  alteration  effential  to  mix- 
tion, define  it  the  union  of  feveral  altered  ingredients,  or 
mifcibles. 

Mixtion  makes  a confiderable  operation  in  the  chemical 
and  Galenical  pharmacy  ; where  divers  powders,  fpecies, 
and  other  fimples,  are  laid  to  be  mixed,  mtfceri,  though  with- 
out any  communication,  or  tranfition  of  the  virtues  of  ®ne 
into  thofe  of  another.  See  Combination  and  Compo- 
sition. 

MIXTURE,  Mescolanza,  a conneftion  in  the  modes 
of  canto-fermo,  in  chants  which  go  higher  or  lower  than  the 
odlave,  and  modulate  into  another  mode,  participating 

both 
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both  of  authentic  and  plagal.  The  mixture  is  only  practi- 
cable in  modes  that  go  in  pairs,  as  the  firlt  mode  or  tone, 
and  the  fecond,  the  third  with  the  fourth,  the  plagal  with 
the  authentic,  and  reciprocally. 

Mixture,  the  name  of  a ttop  in  the  full  organ,  repeating 
the  fame  intervals  of  the  oCtave  in  the  key  of  C throughout 
the  fcale.  See  Furniture. 

Mixture,  Mixtura,  or  Mijlura , in  a philofophical  fenfe, 
is  an  affemblage,  or  union,  of  feveral  bodies  of  different 
properties,  in  the  fame  mafs. 

To  determine  the  ratio  of  the  ingredients  of  a mixture, 
is  that  celebrated  problem  propofed  by  Hiero,  king  of  Sy- 
racufe,  to  Archimedes,  on  occafion  of  a crown  of  gold, 
in  which  the  workman  had  fraudulently  mixed  filver  ; the 
iolution  of  which  was  matter  of  fo  much  tranfport  to  that 
divine  mechanic.  See  Hiero’s  Crown. 

Mixture,  in  Mutters  of  Drapery,  denotes  the  union  or 
blending  of  feveral  wools  of  different  colours,  not  yet 
fpun.  Hence  a mixture,  or  mixed  fluff,  is  that  whole  wool 
and  warp  are  of  wools  of  different  colours,  dyed  and  mixed 
before  they  were  fpun.  See  Clotii. 

Mixture,  in  Pharmacy,  differs  from  a julep  in  this 
refpedt,  that  it  receives  into  its  compolition  not  only  falts, 
extracts,  and  other  fubflances  diffoluble  in  water,  but 
alfo  earths,  powders,  and  fuch  fubflances  as  cannot  be  dit- 
to! ved. 

Mixtures  depend  upon  diffusion  and  fufpenfion  in  any  liquid 
of  infoluble  fubflances  minutely  divided  ; and  for  this  purpofe, 
it  is  often  neceffary  that  the  liquid  itfelf  fliould  be  rendered 
more  denfe  by  the  addition  of  fome  vifeid  matter,  as  muci- 
lage or  fyrup.  Mixtures  are  fometimes  denominated  from 
their  medical  properties  and  effects ; fuch  as  aflringent, 
diuretic,  laxative,  See.  but  rnofl  commonly  from  the  name  of 
the  principal  ingredient  ufed  in  their  compolition.  The  Lon- 
don college  includes  under  the  general  head  of  mixtures 
tliofe  medicines  which  have  ufually  been  denominated  emttl- 
Jions.  See  Emulsion. 

The  principal  mixtures  are  the  following : 

Mijlura  ammoniaci,  Mixture  of  gum  ammoniac,  P.  L. 
is  formed  by  rubbing  two  drachms  of  gum  ammoniac  with 
half  a pint  of  water  gradually  poured  upon  it,  until  they 
are  perfectly  mixed.  A limilar  preparation,  under  the 
name  of  lac  ammonia,  milk  of  ammoniac,  is  ordered  by  the 
Dublin  college  to  be  made  by  triturating  a drachm  of 
gum  ammoniac  in  eight  fluid-ounces  of  penny-royal  water, 
gradually  adding  the  water  until  the  mixture  acquires  the 
appearance  of  milk,  and  then  draining  it  through  linen. 
This  preparation  is  beneficially  employed  as  an  expectorant 
in  dofes  of  from  f.  Jfs  to  f.  Jj',  combined  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  almond  mixture. 

Mijlura  amygdala,  Almond  mixture,  P.  L.  1809,  Lac 
amygdake,  P.  L.  1787,  Emulfio  communis,  P.  L.  174J,  is 
prepared  by  gradually  adding  a pint  of  dillilled  water  to  two 
ounces  of  almond  confection,,  and  rubbing  them  together. 
A fimilur  mixture,  called  emulfio  amygdala  communis,  almond 
emuifion,  in  the  Edin.  difp.  is  prepared  by  well  beating  an 
ounce  of  blanched  fweet  almonds  in  a (lone  mortar,  gradu- 
ally adding  2\  lbs.  of  water,  and  then  (training.  The  lac 
amygdala,  almond  milk  of  the  Dub.  coll,  is  formed  by 
rubbing  I-,  oz.  of  fweet  almonds  blanched  with  ~ oz.  of 
purified  fugar,  adding  gradually  2\  pints  of  water,  and  then 
(training.  The  emulfio  mimof a nilotica,  emulfio  arabica,  Edin. 
or  emuifion  of  gum  arabic,  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
almond  emuifion,  2 oz.  of  gum  arabic  being  added  during  the 
trituration  of  the  almonds.  The  Arabic  emuifion,  Dub.  is  pre- 
pared by  diffolving  two  drachms  of  gum  arabic  in  powder  in  a 
pint  of  warm  deco&icn  of  barley,  and  when  it  is  almoft 


cold,  pouring  it  gradually  upon  half  an  ounce  of  blanched 
fweet  almonds  beaten  to  a palle,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
purified  fugar,  triturating  at  the  fame  time  fo  as  to  form  a 
milky  mixture  j and  then  (training. 

The  mixtures  above  deferibed  are  ufed  as  diluents  and 
demulcents  in  inflammatory  fevers,  flrangury,  dyfury,  and 
other  affections  of  the  urinary  organs ; but  they  are  prin- 
cipally employed  as  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  more  aCtive 
remedies.  The  dofe  is  from  f.  Jij  to  ofs  frequently  re- 
peated, 

Mijlura  affafeetida,  Mixture  of  affafeetida,  P.  L.  1809,  Lac 
affafeetidas,  P.  L.  1787,  is  prepared  by  rubbing  two  drachms 
of  affafoetida  with  half  a pint  of  water,  gradually  poured 
upon  it,  until  they  are  perfectly  mixed.  The  lac  affafeetida, 
milk  of  affafeetida,  Dub.  is  obtained  by  triturating  a drachm 
of  affafeetida  with  eight  fluid-ounces  of  penny-royal  water 
gradually  added  until  an  emuifion  is  formed.  This  mixture  is 
chiefly  ufed  as  an  enema  in  flatulent  colic,  worms,  and  con- 
vuliions  of  infants  occafioricd  by  irritation  of  the  bowels 
during  dentition.  When  given  by  the  mouth,  the  dofe  may 
be  from  f.  Jfs  to  f.  Jjfs  often  repeated. 

Mijlura  camphora,  Camphor  mixture,  P.  L.  1809,  Mif- 
tura  campliorata,  P.  L.  17S7,  Julepum  e camphora,  P.  L. 
1745,  is  formed  by  rubbing  half  a drachm  of  camphor  with 
10  minims  of  rectified  fpirit,  then  adding  gradually  a pint 
of  water,  and  {training  the  liquor.  The  mijlura  campborata. 
Dub.,  camphorated  mixture,  is  prepared  by  rubbing  a 
fcruple  of  camphor  with  10  drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  then  with  half  an  ounce  of  refined  fugar,  adding 
a pint  of  water  during  the  trituration,  and  draining  the 
mixture  through  linen.  This  is  an  elegant  vehicle  for  more 
aCtive  remedies  in  low  fevers  and  nervous  affeCtions.  The 
dofe  is  from  f.  Jj  to  f.  Jij,  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 
The  emulfio  campborata,  Edin.,  camphorated  emuifion,  is 
made  of  a fcruple  of  camphor,  two  drachms  of  fweet  almonds 
blanched,  a drachm  of  refined  fugar,  and  6 oz.  of  water, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  almond  emuifion.  This 
is  given  with  advantage  in  typhus  and  nervous  cafes  in  dofes 
of  f.  Jij,  every  three  or  four  hours.  See  Camphor. 

Mijlura  cornu  ujli,  Mixture  of  burnt  hartfhorn,  P.  L. 
1809,  DecoCtum  cornu  cervi,  P.  L.  1787,  DecoClum  al- 
bum, P.  L.  1745,  is  prepared  in  the  manner  deferibed 
under  Hart' s Horn. 

Mijlura  cr eta,  Chalk  mixture,  P.  L.  1809,  Miftura  cre- 
tacea,  P.  L.  1787,  Julepum  e creta,  P.  L.  1745,  is**  rmed 
by  mixing  half  an  ounce  of  prepared  chalk,  three  drachms 
of  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  (an  ounce  Dub  ) of  acacia 
gum  powdered  in  a pint  of  water.  The  potio  carlonalis 
calcis,  ohm,  potio  cretacea , Edin.,  chalk  potion,  is  made 
by  rubbing  together  1 oz.  of  prepared  carbonate  of  lime 
(chalk),  7j0z.  of  refined  fugar,  2 oz.  of  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic,  then  gradually  adding  2^1bs.  of  water  and  2 oz.  of 
fpirit  of  cinnamon,  and  mixing  them. 

Thefe  preparations  of  chalk  are  given  in  acidity  of  the 
primae  vise,  and  combined  with  opium  or  catechu  in  di- 
arrhoea. The  dofe  is  from  f.  Jj  to  f.  Jij,  given  every  three 
or  four  hours  ; or  after  every  liquid  evacuation. 

Mijlura  Jerri  compvjita,  Compound  mixture  of  iron,  P.  L. 
1809,  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together  a drachm  of  pow- 
dered myrrh,  2y  grains  of  iubcarbonate  of  potafs,  and  a 
drachm  of  refined  fugar,  and  during  the  trituration  adding 
gradually,  firlt,  7^  oz.  of  rofe- water  and  half  a fluid-ounce 
of  fpirit  of  nutmeg,  and  laftly,  a fcruple  of  fulphate  of 
iron  powdered.  The  mixture  fliould  be  immediately  poured 
into  a proper  glafs  bottle  and  flopped  clofe.  The  myrrh 
requires  to  be  well  dried  before  it  can  be  reduced  to  powder. 
This  mixturcj  which  is  very  limilar  to  the  celebrated  anti- 
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hc&ic  mixture  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  is  a compound  very  com- 
monly directed  as  an  ul'eful  tonic,  particularly  in  hyttena 
and  chlorofis,  and  in  phthilis,  when  no  aCtive  inflammatory 
diathefis  fubfifts.  The  dole  is  from  f.  Jj  to  f.  Jij,  given 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

M'tjlura  guaiaci,  Mixture  of  guaiacum,  P.  L.  1809,  Lac 
guaiaci,  P°.  L.  1787,  is  made  by  rubbing  i|  drachm  of 
guaiacum  gum-refin  with  two  drachms  of  refined  iugar  , 
then  with  two  fluid-drachms  of  mucilage  of  acacia  gum,  and 
when  they  are  mixed,  pouring  on  gradually  eight  fluid-ounces 
of  cinnamon  water.  This  is  adminiltered  in  dofes  cf  from 
f.  Jfs  to  f.  |ij,  two  or  three  times  a day  ; diluting  freely 
with  tepid  barley  water  or  gruel  for  aiding  its  operation. 

Mijlura  mofehi,  Mufk  mixture,  P.  L.  1809,  Miftura 
mofehata,  P.  L.  1787,  Julepum  e mofeha,  P.  L.  1745,  is 
prepared  by  rubbing  a drachm  of  mufk  with  the  fame  (quan- 
tity of  refined  fugar,  then  with  the  fame  quantity  of  acacia 
gum  powdered,  and  adding  by  degrees  fix  fluid-ounces  of 
refe-water.  This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  f.  |ij 
every  three  or  four  hours  in  fpafmodic  affections  and  the 
linking  date  of  typhus.  The  late  Mr.  White  of  Man- 
cheller  found  this  mixture  combined  with  ammonia  Jf, 
fpirit  of  lavender  f.  3i,  and  fpirit  of  juniper  f.  |j,  very  ufe- 
ful  in  Houghing  phagedenic  ulcers  of  a fyphilitic  and  flru- 

mous  nature.  . . 

MIZAEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  m the 
diocefe  of  DrontKeim  ; 44  miles  N.E.  of  Romfdal. 

MIZELL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bolef- 
law ; nine  miles  S.E.  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

MIZEN.  See  Misen. 

MIZEN-HEAD,  in  Geography,  fuppofed  to  be  the  No- 
tium  of  Ptolemy,  a cape  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
being  the  fouth-weftern  extremity  of  the  ifland  as  well  as 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  N.  lat.  yi°  23'.  W.  long.  90  43'. 

Mi  ZEN-HEAD,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low, on  the  E.  coait  between  Wicklow-head  and  Arklow. 
N.  lat.  520  52'.  W.  long.  6J  4'.  , . , . 

M1ZNEPHETH,  in  the  Jewi/h  Antiquities,  a kind  of 
mitre  worn  by  the  high  pried.  See  Cidaris. 

M1ZQUITL,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  that  fpecies  of  the  acacia,  or  Egyptian  thorn,  whofe 
unripe  fruit  affords  the  infpiffated  juice,  which  is  the  true 
fuccus  acacite  of  the  (hops,  and  whofe  gum  naturally  flow- 
ing from  the  trunk  and  branches  is  the  true  gum  arabic. 

*MIZZY,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fometimes  applied  to  a 
bog,  or  a quagmire. 

MLIOWNOWY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  m 
the  palatinate  of  Kiev  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Czyrkafy. 

MLLAVA,  a town  ot  the  duchy  of  Warfaw;  40  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Plozk. 

MLODE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiev  ; 
eight  miles  S E.  of  Bialacerkiew. 

MNAKEH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Sana.  • 

MNASIUM,  in  Botany,  is  mod  probably  named  by 
Schreber  from  fome  refemblancc  to  the  pnurm  of  Plieo- 
phradus,  an  Egyptian  plant,  eatable  like  papyrus,  and  of  a 
very  fvveet  tade.  Mart.  Scbreb.  214.  AVilld.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 
22.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  (Rapatea;  Aubl.  Guian. 
v.  1.  303.  Juff.  44.  Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  226.)  — Ciafs 
and  order,  Alexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Enjatx,  Linn. 

Junci,  Juff.  . 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spatha  of  two,  ovate  valves,  terminated 
by  a linear,  fpreading  leaf.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf, 
divided  into  three,  lanceolate,  concave,  acute,  bordered 
fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal ; tube  very  Ihort ; limb 
cloven  into  three,  deep,  lanceolate,  concave,  acute  feg- 
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ments.  Slant.  Filaments  fix,  very  fhort,  inferted  into  the 
tube ; anthers  long,  iquare,  terminated  by  an  ovate,  ex- 
cavated, acute  leaflet.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  three-lobed, 
roundiffi,  marked  with  three  ftreaks ; ftyle  very  long,  dri- 
ated  ; digmas  three,  fpirally  twilled  together.  Peric.  and 
Seeds  unknown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Spatha  of  two  valves,  many-flowered.  Calyx 
three-cleft.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  three-cleft,  with  a very 
fliort  tube.  Anthers  terminated  by  a leaflec.  Stigmas 
three,  fpirally  twided. 

1.  M.  paludofum.  Willd.  and  Martyn.  (Rapatea  palu- 
dofa ; Aubl.  Guian.  t.  118  ) — Native  of  woods,  marfhes, 
and  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana,  flowering  in  June. — Root 
perennial,  woody,  fibrous.  Stalks  numerous,  naked,  two 
feet  high,  driated,  comprefled,  bordered,  gradually  broader 
towards  the  top,  and  fpringing  from  the  bofoms  of  the  ra- 
dical leaves.  Leaves  very  long,  narrow,  acute,  fmooth, 
driated,  entire  ; (heathing  at  the  bafe,  and  mutually  embrac- 
ing each  other ; narrower  above  the  (heath.  Floauer-jlalis 
fcaly  beneath  the  bafe  of  the  calyx.  Corolla  yellow. 

Willdenow  obferves,  that  Mnafium  has  greatly  the  habit 
of  a Pontederia,  but  that  it  differs  materially  from  that 
genus  in  the  druChire  of  its  flowers. 

MNEME-CEPP1AL1CUM  Balsamum,  the  name  of 
a famous  compound  balfam,  faid  to  have  been  purchafed 
from  a certain  Englifh  phyfician  by  Chailes  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, at  the  price  of  10, coo  florins.  Some  who  have 
been  very  lavifh  in  its  praifes  have  affirmed,  that  it  has  a 
power  of  prelerving  in  the  mind  the  remembrance  of  all 
things  that  are  palt ; but  this  kind  of  praife  feems  to  be 
extravagant  and  unfounded ; infomuch,  that  we  think  it 
needlefs  to  enumerate  the  ingredients  of  which  this  famous 
balfam  (which  we  regard  as  fabulous  in  the  effefts  af- 
cribed  to  it)  confids.  We  (hall  therefore  content  ourfelves 
with  referring  to  Sennertus’  account  of  it  in  his  PraCL- 
lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

MNEMONIC  Tables.  Among  the  artifices  to  affid 
the  memory,  this  is  one  of  great  ufe. 

Mnemonic  tables  exhibit  in  a regular  manner,  what  is  to 
be  remembered  of  the  fame  fubjeCI.  And  although  the 
fciences  ought  to  be  taught  in  a fcientifical  manner,  as  much 
as  poffible,  and  that  every  thing  fhould  be  fo  placed  as  to 
be  intelligible  and  demonltrable  from  what  has  preceded  it  ; 
yet  tables  ought  not  to  be  reje&ed,  as  they  are  helps  to  re- 
tain the  doctrines  of  which  the  mind  has  had  fufficient  evi- 
dence. In  fuch  tables  the  properties  of  things  are  to  be 
expreffed  concifely  ; llludrations  and  demonltrations  ffiould 
be  left  out,  as  the  propofition  ought  to  have  been  made 
fufficiently  clear  and  certain,  before  it  is  regidered  in  the 
table.  Hence,  the  contents  of  fuch  tables  ought  only  to 
be  the  definitions,  and  the  propoiitions  relative  to  the  fubjeCL 
If  a fubjeCt  require  a long  table,  this  may  be  fubdivided 
into  fmaller ; by  making  fird  a table  of  the  mod  general 
heads,  and  referring  from  each  of  thefe  heads  to  a feparate 
table  ; by  this  means  the  order  and  connection  of  the  whole 
will  be  preferved.  Such  tables  would  produce  a local  and 
artificial  memory,  of  great  ufe  to  the  retention  and  re- 
collection  of  things.  They  would  greatly  facilitate  a dif— 
tinft  view  of  the  properties  of  their  fubjects,  and  facilitate 
recapitulation.  Befides,  as  the  expreflions  ufed  in  fuch 
tables  ought  to  be  very  concife,  fo  as  jud  to  be  fufficient  to 
excite  the  idea  of  the  objeCt  to  be  remembered,  foon  after 
that  idea  has  been  acquired  ; after  fome  time  a certain  ob- 
feurity  will  be  found  in  pemfip.g  the  tables,  which  will  give 
us  timely  warning  that  cur  ideas  begin  to  fade,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  renewed.  And  this  may  be  done  without 
much  trouble,  if  not  too  long  delayed. 
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MNEMONICA,  formed  of  ^vtt^ovst/a,  1 retain  in  me- 
mory, denotes  the  art  of  memory.  Under  the  article  Me- 
mory we  have  illuftrated  the  nature  and  operation  of  this 
faculty,  and  mentioned  fome  of  the  principal  methods,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  which  have  been  invented  for  aiding 
the  exercife  of  it.  Since  that  article  was  printed,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  perufing  a publication,  entitled 
“ The  Art  of  Memory,  founded  upon  the  principles  taught 
by  M.  Gregor  Von  Feinaigle,”  & c.  The  author  has,  with 
great  induftry  of  refearch,  detailed  the  principal  fyltems  of 
artificial  memory,  both  before  and  after  that  of  Mr.  Grey 
was  announced  to  the  public  in  his  “ Memoria  Technica,” 
of  which  we  have  given  a concife  account  under  the  article 
above  cited.  It  fufficiently  appears,  without  any  laboured 
proof,  that  the  principal  expedient  for  aflifting  the  memory 
is  derived  from  affociation  ; and  of  this  expedient  Simonides, 
Cicero,  and  Quintilian  availed  themfelves  in  the  contrivances 
which  they  fuggefted  for  this  purpofe.  Having  fixed  upon 
certain  fymbols  of  the  fubjefts  which  they  wiihed  to  re- 
colle£l,  they  would  transfer  thefe  fymbols  to  the  different 
compartments  of  a houfe,  or  public  building,  or  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  walls  of  a city,  a public  road,  or  a 
pidlure,  and  when  thefe  compartments,  &c.  prefented  them- 
felves to  view,  or  occurred  in  recolleftion,  they  would  fug- 
geft  the  fymbols  attached  to  them,  and  thefe  fymbols  would 
revive  the  remembrance  of  the  fentences  or  fubjedls,  or 
parts  of  thofe  fentences,  to  which  they  appertained  : and 
thus,  by  means  of  fuch  compartments  and  fymbols,  a whole 
difeourfe  might  be  committed  to  memory,  and  recollected 
when  occafion  required.  Upon  thefe  principles,  as  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  \yas  founded  the  topical  memory  of 
the  ancients ; and  from  this  fource,  without  doubt,  are  de- 
rived all  the  various  fyflems  of  local  and  fymbolical  memory, 
that  have  been  pradfifed  in  more  modern  times. 

Bradwardine  Teems  to  have  been  the  firft,  who  in  this 
country  made  an  attempt  to  form  a fyftem  of  topical  me- 
mory on  the  plan  of  the  ancients.  (See  Bradwardine.) 
The  “ Ars  Memorativa”  of  Publicius,  probably  printed 
before  the  year  1482,  treats  of  the  arrangement  of  places, 
and  the  combination  of  images,  and  has  been  the  fountain 
whence  many  fubfequent  writers  have  derived  confiderable 
information.  Grataroli,  in  his  “ Cartel  of  Memorie,”  a 
tranflation  of  which  by  W.  Fulwood  .was  publifhed  at 
London  in  1762,  and  Thomas  Watfon  of  Oxford,  in  his 
MS.  entitled  “ Artificiofae  Memoriae  Libellus,”  dated  1583, 
preferved  in  the  Britirti  Mufeum,  have  referred  to  the 
ancient  plan  of  dividing  houfes  and  walls  for  the  afiiftance 
of  the  memory.  J.  Baptifta  Porta,  in  his  “ Ars  Reminif- 
cendi,”  printed  at  Naples  in  1602,  treats,  like  the  authors 
already  mentioned,  of  places  and  images ; exchanges  figures 
for  fymbols ; reprefents  letters  by  fymbols,  and  gives  two 
alphabets,  one  confiding  of  letters  formed  from  various  ob- 
jeCfs,  and  another,  in  which  they  are  deduced  from  the  dif- 
ferent pofitions  of  the  human  body.  Schenckel,  a native 
of  Bois-le-Duc,  in  1547,  and  the  author  of  “ Gazophyla- 
cium  Artis  Memoriae,”  publifhed  in  1610,  propagated  his 
difeoveries  in  the  mnemonic  art  through  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  France,  and  they  were  received  with  great 
applaufe.  The  performances  of  this  author  excited  aftonifh- 
ment ; he  repea’ed  40  fentences  of  fome  length,  without  any 
conne&ion,  and  after  merely  writing  them  down  and  reading 
them  twice,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  in  any  order  that 
was  defired.  Some  of  his  pupils  alfo  diflinguirtied  them- 
felves in  a ftill  more  furprifing  manner.  A German  tranfla- 
tion of  Schenckel’s  work  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Kliiber,  in 
1804,  under  the  title  of  “ Compendium  der  Mnemonik, 
&c.”  The  treatife  of  John  Willis,  entitled  “ Mnemonica 
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&c.”  Lond.  1618,  and  a tranflation  of  which  by  Sowerfby 
was  publifhed  at  London  in  1661,  contains  many  curious 
particulars.  His  plan  is  that  of  a topical  memory,  or  of  a 
memory  to  be  affifted  by  fome  fuitable  edifice,  and  its  ap- 
propriate divifions.  The  “ Ars  Memorise  localis,”  pub- 
lifhed at  Leipfic  in  1620,  and  written  by  one  of  the  pro- 
feffors  of  the  univerfity,  merits  preference,  according  to 
Morhof  in  his  “ Polyhirtor,”  to  all  the  treatifes  011  mnemo- 
nics for  perfpicuity  and  arrangement.  Morhof,  in  his  differ- 
tation  “ De  Arte  Lulliana”  (fee  Polyhirtor,  T.  t.  1.  2.  c.5.) 
has  preferved  an  elaborate  account  of  Ray  round  Lully’s  fyftem 
of  artificial  memory,  to  which  he  directed  his  attention  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft 
among  the  moderns  who  pra&ifed  this  art.  (See  the  article 
Lully.)  D’Affigny’s  “ Art  of  Memory,”  a third  edition 
of  which  was  publifhed  in  London  in  1706,  contains  many 
ufeful  obfervations  on  the  importance  of  a retentive  memory, 
and  on  the  mode  of  aiding  the  exercife  of  it  ; but  it  clofes 
with  fome  fanciful  receipts  for  “ comforting  the  memory,” 
principally  taken  from  early  writers  on  this  fubject,  and 
hardly  deferving  to  be  relcued  from  oblivion.  Buffier’s 
“ Pratique  de  la  Memoire  Artificielle,  &c.”  8vo.  Paris, 
3 tom.  1719  — 1723,  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquifi.cion 
of  chronology  and  univerfal  hirtory,  and  his  fyftem  is  faid  to 
be  ingenious  and  fimple.  Of  Grey’s  “ Memoria  Technica” 
we  have  given  a concife  account  under  the  article  Artificial 
Memory  ; more  need  not  here  be  faid,  as  this  ufeful  manual 
is  in  almoft  every  one’s  poflefiion.  Lowe’s  “ Mnemonics  deli- 
neated in  a fmallCompafs  and  eafy  Method,  See.”  8vo  Lond. 
1737,  is  confidered  by  Dr.  Watts  as  a material  improve- 
ment of  Grey’s  treatife,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  annexed 
to  the  eighth  and  laft  edition  of  that  work.  In  Feyjoo’s 
“ Cartas  Eruditas  y Curiofas,”  qto.  3 tom.  Madrid  1781, 
there  is  a aiffertation  on  remedies  for  the  memory,  and  one 
on  the  art  of  memory.  In  another  effay,  the  principles  of 
the  art  are  Hated  to  confill  in  particular  places  and  images, 
and  a fphere  or  globe  is  divided  into  various  compartments. 
In  a fedlion  of  this  effay,  Feyjoo  fpeaks  of  remembering 
certain  words  by  the  means  of  images,  and  in  another  fedlion 
he  illuftrates  the  application  of  the  art  to  poetry.  Siuce 
the  pofthumouS  publication  of  thefe  effays,  the  author  having 
died  in  1765,  after  having  been  with  difficulty  faved  from 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquifition,,  for  the"  freedom  of  his  cen- 
fures  on  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fuperftitions 
of  the  Romirti  church,  (fee  Feyjoo,)  no  mention  of  the  local 
and  fymbolical  memory  occuis  until  the  year  1806,  when  it 
was  announced  in  the  “ Philofophical  Magazine,”  (vol.  xxvi. 
p.282.)  that  the  ftudy  of  the  fcience  of  mnemonica  was 
revived  in  Germany.  In  1807,  M Gregor  Von  Feinaigle, 
a native  of  Baden,  vifited  Paris,  and  delivered  lectures  on  his 
“New  Syftem  of  Mnemonics  and  Methodics.” 

In  1 8 1 1 , M.  Feinaigle  vifited  England  ; *and  in  June  of 
that  year  he  obtained  leave  from  the  ' managers  of  the 
“ Royal  Inftitution”  to  exhibit  to  the  public  an  experiment 
of  the  efficacy  of  his  method  “ of  facilitating  and  affifting 
memory.” — “ Fourchildren,  twoboys  and  two  girls,  ailunder 
14  years  of  age,  had  been  put  under  M.  Feinaigle’s  care 
but  two  or  three  days  before  : he  had  one  of  the  girls  but 
an  hour  and  a half ; and  the  longell  tuition  that  any  of  them 
had  received  was  but  four  hours  and  a half. — One  of  them 
repeated  Goldfmith’s  Hermit  backward  and  forward,  and 
Hated  the  ftanza,  the  line,  and  the  order  of  any  remarkable 
word  required  of  him. — One  little  girl  anfwered  to  quellions 
in  the  chronology  of  the  Roman  emperors;  and  another 
multiplied,  without  date  or  paper,  two  fums  of  eight 
figures  by  eight,  and  declared  that  fhe  had  not  previourty 
been  taught  arithmetic. — A boy  determined  the  geographi- 
cal 
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cal  fituation,  in  degrees  and  minutes,  of  50  different  cities ; 
and  on  a planifphere  chalked  out  on  a board,  marked  down 
the  true  fituation  of  places  named  to  him.— Mr.  Fincher, 
of  the  Inftitution,  alfo  recited  the  mineralogical  tables  of 
Haiiy,  the  fecond  part  of  which  he  had  taught  himfelf  on 
M.  Feinaigle’s  fyftem,  together  with  the  firft  part  of 
Briffon’s  ornithologic  fyftem  ; and  he  declared,  from  his 
own  experience,  that  the  principles  of  M.  Feinaigle’s  art 
were  equally  calculated  to  give  facility  in  the  acquifition, 
and  certainty  in  the  retention,  of  the  tables  of  any  other 
fcience  — a fa£t  which  was  confirmed  by  feveral  gentlemen 
prefent,  who  have  attended  the  private  courfes  of  the  pro- 
feflbr.” M.  Feinaigle  has  fince  that  time  repeated  his  exhi- 

bitions at  Liverpool,  in  Scotland,  and  in  London,  to  the 
aftoniffiment  of  many  perfons  who  attended. 

Locality,  or  the  connexion  of  our  ideas  with  places,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  anonymous  author,  whofe  treatife 
we  have  cited,  is  made  the  foundation  of  this  fyftem.  In 
this  refpeft,  it  is  analogous  to  the  fcheme  of  mnemonics 
pra&ifed  by  the  ancients,  but  it  is  hen*  applied  much  more 
extenfively  and  advantageouily  than  it  was  by  them.  How 
far  it  deferves  this  commendation,  the  reader  who  is  defirous 
of  farther  information  concerning  it  will  be  informed  by 
confulting  the  treatife  already  quoted  ; in  which,  as  we  con- 
ceive, there  is  a juft  developement  of  the  principles  of 
M.  Feinaigle  ; but  the  detail  is  fo  extenfive  and  fo  incapable 
of  abridgment,  that  it  would  be  inconfiftent  with  our  limits 
to  enlarge,  fo  ns  to  give  any  fatisfaftion  to  our  readers. 
The  general  principle  of  this  art  is  that  of  dividing  walls 
and  houfes  into  different  compartments,  and  annexing  num- 
bers to  them  in  a particular  order,  or  words  together  with 
the  numbers ; the  reeolle&ion  of  thefe  words  being  afiifted 
by  affociating  fome  idea  of  relation  between  the  objefts  and 
their  fituation.  Confonants  are  alfo  annexed  to  the  figures, 
which  letters  are  not  merely  arbitrary,  but  adapted  as  nearly 
as  poflible  to  the  form  of  the  figures.  Thefe  letters,  and  the 
figures  which  they  are  intended  to  reprefent,  ftiould  be  im- 
preffed  ftrongly  on  the  memory,  as  the  confonants  muft  be 
converted  into  words  by  the  introduftion  of  vowels.  To 
each  word  ihould  be  affixed  fome  ftriking  idea ; and  the 
objefts  that  are  felefted,  each  of  which  is  expreffed  by  a 
word,  muft  be  arranged  in  different  places,  beginning  with 
the  floor,  and  proceeding  to  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  wall, 
&c.  Having  divided  a room  into  parts,  as  the  floor  and 
walls,  fubdivided  thefe  into  places,  changed  figures  into 
letters,  and  formed  words,  we  (hall  by  thefe  means  be 
enabled  to  remember  a feries  of  figures  cr  things.  For  this 
purpofe,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  fix  upon  fome  room 
to  which  we  have  been  accuitomed.  If  this  room  ffiould 
have  been  hung  with  pi&ures,  engravings  or  plans,  or  orna- 
mented with  buffs,  &c.  the  remembrance  of  places,  or 
localities,  will  be  facilitated.  The  order  of  things  in  a room 
will  be  familiar  to  us.  The  fquares  or  places  may  be  filled 
with  fome  pictures  of  our  own  drawing,  and  it  will  be  as 
eafy  to  remember  the  fymbols,  or  hieroglyphics,  as  to  re- 
member the  fituation  or  place  of  any  pifture,  or  article  of 
furniture  in  a room.  By  fuppofing  the  floor  to  be  con- 
ftru&ed  of  mofaic,  inftead  of  being  covered  with  a carpet, 
we  ffiall  have  fpaces  for  fymbols.  The  outlines  of  the  fym- 
bols are  intended  to  reprefent,  as  accurately  as  poflible,  the 
various  figures  in  the  two  rooms,  to  which  our  plan  extends, 
fo  that  they  may  be  permanently  fixed  in  our  memory. 
How  thefe  fymbols  are  made  applicable  to  chronology, 
biftory.  &c.  requires  a more  diffufe  detail  than  our  limits 
will  allow.  Having  already  given  our  opinion  of  the  various 
artifices  that  have  been  devifed  for  aiding  the  memory,  it  is 
needle fs  to  enlarge.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  muft 
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require  time  and  labour,  and  no  inconfiderable  exertion  of 
memory,  to  derive  any  advantage  from  mechanical  modes  of 
aiding  the  exercife  of  it. 

Under  the  article  Memory,  we  have  given  fome  example* 
of  extraordinary  retentivenefs  in  the  ufe  of  this  faculty.  To 
thofe  already  mentioned,  we  ffiall  here  add  fome  others.  See 
Avicenna,  Fuller,  Jewel,  and  Scaliger. 

Lipfius  remembered  the  whole  hiftory  of  Tacitus,  and 
pledged  himfelf  to  recite  it  word  by  word,  or  any  paffage 
that  might  be  required.  Francis  Suarez  could  repeat  all 
St.  Auguftine’s  works  by  heart,  alleging  particular  lines 
and  words,  with  the  volume  and  page  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. Magliabecchi  had  a furprifing  memory.  A gentle-" 
man  who  wiffied  to  try  it,  lent  him  a MS.  which  he  was 
going  to  print,  and  foon  after  it  was  returned,  the  author 
came  to  him  with  a melancholy  afpeft,  and  pretended  it  wa* 
loft.  Magliabecchi  being  requefted  to  recoiled  as  much  of 
it  as  he  could,  wrote  the  whole  without  miffing  a word,  or 
making  any  variation  in  the  fpelling.  We  have  mentioned 
fome  extinordinary  inftances  of  the  power  of  memory  pof- 
feffed  by  Jedediah  Buxton  under  his  article.  Without  the 
affiftance  of  pen,  ink,  chalk,  or  any  other  mark,  he  could 
multiply  five  or  fix  figures  by  as  many,  or  divide  as  large 
fums  off  hand,  in  lefs  time  than  the  mod  expert  arithmeti- 
cians could  perform  their  operations.  Being  alked  how 
many  cubical  $ths  of  an  inch  were  contained  in  a body, 
whole  three  fides  were  23145789  yards,  5641732  yards, 
and  54965  yards ; after  about  five  hours,  in  the  midft 
of  more  than  100  of  his  fellow  labourers,  he  computed  the 
refult ; and  gave  it  in  a line  of  28  figures,  without  the  lead 
helitation  or  miftake.  He  would  repeat  his  anfwers  to  diffi- 
cult queftions  a month  or  two  after  he  had  folved  them. 
Of  his  own  accord  he  calculated  how  much  one  farthing 
doubled  140  times  would  amount  to;  and  the  anfwer  was 
fet  down  from  his  lips  in  39  places  of  pounds,  and’ an  odd 
2s.  6 d.  Being  once  afked  how  many  barley  corns  would 
reach  eight  miles;  he  anfwered,  in  ii  minute,  1520640 
barley  corns.  In  13  minutes  he  computed,  that  the  diftance 
of  York  from  London,  being  204  miles,  a coach-wheel, 
whofe  circumference  was  fix  yards,  would  turn  round  in 
that  interval  59,840  times.  By  the  ftrength  of  his  memory 
he  multiplied  39  figures  by  39  figures,  and  had  no  recourfe 
to  pen,  ink,  or  paper. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  this  article,  the  editor  is  in- 
formed of  a boy,  from  Vermont  in  America,  not  eight  years 
of  age,  who  performs  wonders  in  extempore  calculation. 
The  rapidity  and  corre&nefs  with  which  he  multiplies  and 
divides  large  numbers,  with  which  he  finds  all  the  faftors  of 
a compofite  number,  and  whether  any  number  propofed  be 
prime  or  not,  and  with  which  he  folves  a variety  of  arith- 
metical queftions  that  are  propofed  to  him,  are  truly  afto- 
niffiing. 

The  editor  has  been  favoured  by  F.  Baily,  efq.  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  an  eminently  competent  judge  of  thofe  performances 
in  which  this  boy  excels,  with  the  following  account.  His 
name  is  Zerah  Colburn.  He  was  born  at  Cabut,  a town 
lying  at  the  head  of  Onion  river,  in  Vermont,  America,  on 
the  1 ft  of  September  1804.  He  began  to  manifeft  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  in  Auguft  1810,  when  he  was  not  fix 
years  of  age ; though  he  had  derived  no  other  advantage 
from  education  beyond  what  was  to  be  obtained  at  a fmall 
fchool  in  a remote  part  of  the  country.  On  the  12th  of 
May  1812  he  arrived  in  this  country,  and  ha6  fince  ex- 
hibited his  aftoniffiing  performances  to  a great  number  of 
fpeftators,  and  before  many  perfons  of  the  firft  eminence 
for  mathematical  and  philofophical  knowledge. 

At  a meeting  of  his  friends,  which  was  held  for  the  pur- 
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pofe  of  concerting  the  belt  method  of  promoting  the  views 
of  the  father,  this  child  undertook,  and  completely  fuc- 
ceeded  in,  railing  the  number  8 progreffively  up  to  the 
fixteenth  power;  and  in  naming  the  laft  refult,  viz. 
281, 474, 976, 710, 656,  he  was  right  in  every  figure.  He 
was  then  tried  as  to  other  numbers,  confifting  of  one  figure  ; 
all  of  which  he  raifed  (by  aftual  multiplication  and  not  by 
memory)  as  high  as  the  tenth  power,  with  fo  much  facility 
and  difpatch,  that  the  perfon  appointed  to  take  down  the  re- 
fults  was  obliged  to  enjoin  him  not  to  be  fo  rapid.  With 
refpedt  to  numbers  confifting  of  two  figures,  he  would  raife 
fome  of  them  to  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  power ; but 
not  always  with  equal  facility  : for  the  larger  the  produfts 
became,  the  more  difficult  he  found  it  to  proceed.  He  was 
allied  the  fquare  root  of  106929;  and  before  the  number 
could  be  written  down,  he  immediately  anfwered  327.  He 
was  then  required  to  name  the  cube  root  of  268,336,125; 
and  with  equal  facility  and  promptnefs  he  replied  645.  Va- 
rious other  queftions  of  a fimilar  nature,  refpedling  the  roots 
and  powers  of  very  high  numbers,  were  propofed  by  feveral 
of  the  gentlemen  prefent ; to  all  of  which  he  anfwered  in  a 
fimilar  manner.  One  of  the  party  requefted  him  to  name  the 
factors  which  produced  the  number  247483,  which  he  im- 
mediately did  by  mentioning  the  two  numbers  941  and  263  ; 
which  indeed  are  the  only  two  numbers  that  will  produce  it. 
Another  of  them  propofed  171395*  anc^  he  named  the  fol- 
lowing faftors  as  the  only  ones  that  would  produce  it ; viz. 
5 x 34279,  7 x 24485,  59  x 2905,  83  x 2065,  35  x 4897* 
295  x 581,  -and  413  x 415.  He  was  then  afked  to  give  the 
faftors  of  36083  ; but  he  immediately  replied  that  it  had 
none ; which  in  faft  was  the  cafe,  as  36083  is  a prime  num- 
ber. Other  numbers  were  indifcriminately  propofed  to  him, 
and  he  always  fucceeded  in  giving  the  correft  factors,  ex- 
cept in  the  cafe  of  prime  numbers,  which  he  difcovered  al- 
moft  as  foon  as  propofed.  One  of  the  gentlemen  afked  him 
how  many  minutes  there  were  in  forty-eight  years  ; and  before 
the  queftion  could  be  written  down,  he  replied  25,228,800  : 
and  inftantly  added,  that  the  number  of  feconds  in  the  fame 
period  was  1,513,728,000.  Various  queftions  of  the  like 
kind  were  put  to  him  ; and  to  all  of  them  he  anfwered  with 
nearly  equal  facility  and  promptitude;  fo  as  to  aftoniih 
every  one  prefent,  and  to  excite  a defire  that  fo  extraor- 
dinary a faculty  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  rendered  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  ufeful.  , 

Being  afked  to  inform  the  gentlemen  prefent  how  he  was 
enabled  to  anfwer,  with  fuch  facility  and  corre&nefs,  the 
queftions  that  were  propofed  to  him,  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  know  how  the  anfwers  came  to  his  mind.  It  was 
obferved,  however,  that  the  child  performed  his  feveral  ope- 
rations by  fome  rules  known  only  to  himfelf.  The  difcovery 
was  made  in  one  or  two  inftances,  when  he  had  been  clofely 
prefled  upon  that  point.  In  one  cafe  he  was  afked  to  tell 
the  fquare  of  4395  ; he  at  firft  hefitated,  fearful  that  he 
fhould  net  be  able  to  anfwer  it  corre£lly  : but  when  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  it,  fie  faid  it  was  19,316,025.  On  being 
queftioned  as  to  the  caufe  cf  his  hefitation,  he  replied  that 
he  did  not  like  to  multiply  four  figures  by  four  figures  : but, 
faid  he,  “ I found  out  another  way  ; I multiplied  293  by 
293,  and  then  multiplied  this  product  twice  by  the  number 
15,  which  produced  the  fame  refult.”  On  another  occa- 
fion,  his  highnefs  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  afked  him  the  pro- 
duct of  .21,734  multiplied  by  543  : he  immediately  replied 
11,801,562:  but,  upon  fome  remark  being  made  on  the 
fubjeft,  the  child  faid  that  he  had,  in  his  own  mind,  mul- 
tiplied 65202  by  181.  Now,  although  in  the  firft  inflance 
it  mult  be  evident  to  every  mathematician  that  4395  is  equal 
to  293  x 15*  and  confequently  that  (4395)"  = (293)*  x 


(15)5;  and  further,  that  in  the  fecond  cafe  543  is  equal 
to  181  x 3,  and  confequently  that  21734  x (181  X 3)  = 
(21734  x 3)  x 181  ; yet,  it  is  not  the  lefs  remarkable  that 
this  combination  fhould  be  immediately  perceived  by  the 
child,  and  we  cannot  the  lefs  admire  his  ingenuity  in  thus 
feizing  inftantly  the  eafieft  method  of  folving  the  queftion 
propofed  to  him. 

Amongft  a variety  of  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  following 
fingular  inflance  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
He  was  allied  to  tell  the  fquare  of  999999 : which,  after 
fome  little  timej  lie  ftated  to  be  999,998,000,001  ; and  he 
further  obferved,  that  he  had  produced  this  refult  by  mul- 
tiplying the  fquare  of  37037  by  the  fquare  of  27.  He 
then,  of  his  own  accord,  multiplied  that  produdt  by  49 ; 
and  faid  that  the  refult  (viz.  48,999,902,000,049)  was 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  6,999,993.  He  afterwards  mul- 
tiplied this  produft  by  49  ; and  obferved  that  the  refult 
(viz.  2,400,995,198,002,401}  was  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
48,999,95 1 . He  was  again  allied  to  multiply  this  product  by 
25;  and  in  naming  the  refult  (viz.  60,024,879,950,060,025) 
he  faid  that  it  was  equal  to  the  fquare  of  244,999,755. 
Thefe  aftonifhing  efforts  of  his  mind  require  no  comment ; 
and  fufficiently  fhew  that  he  poflefles  a more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  fcience  of  numbers  than  can  be  obtained  by  the 
ordinary,  or  even  more  abflrufe  rules  of  arithmetic. 

It  is  well  known  to  mathematicians,  that  Fermat  had 
aflerted  that  23Z  + 1 = 4,294,967,297  was  a prime  num- 
ber ; but  Euler  detedled  that  error,  by  difeovering  that  it 
was  equal  to  6,700,417  x 641.  The  fame  number  was 
propofed  to  this  child,  who  (after  a lapfe  of  fome  weeks) 
found  out  the  fa6lors  by  the  mere  operation  of  his  mind  : 
and  the  method  which  he  took  to  obtain  his  obje£l,  clearly 
fhewed  that  he  had  not  derived  his  information  from  any 
other  fource. 

MNEMOSILLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Forfkall's, 
which,  according  to  Jufiieu,  is  the  fame  as  Hyfecoum. 
See  that  article. 

MNEMOSYNE,  in  Mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  according  to  the  thengony  of  Hefiod ; 
and  Jupiter  being  enamoured  of  her,  made  her  mother  to  the 
nine  Mufes.  To  Mnemofyne  is  aferibed,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  the  art  of  reafoning,  and  giving  fuitable 
names  to  every  being,  fo  that  we  can  deferibe  them,  and 
converfe  about  them  without  feeing  them.  Mnemofyne  is 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ufed  helps  for 
the  memory,  and  this  is  intimated  in  her  name. 

MNETHEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Chufiftan  ; 102  miies  E.  of  Sufler. 

MNEVIS,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  a facred  bull, 
confecrated  to  the  fun,  and  werfhipped  by  the  Egyptians 
at  Heliopolis,  The  worfhip  of  Mnevis  gradually  difap- 
peared,  when  Apis  became  the  general  deity  of  the  country. 
From  the  era  in  which  Cambyfes  overthrew  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Heliopolis,  we  may  date  the  downfall  of  the  wor- 
fhip of  Mnevis.  This  Mnevis  was,  according  to  Bryant,  a 
compound  of  Men-neuas,  tile  lunar  god  Nevas,  the  fame  as 
Noas,  or  Noah.  The  name  relates  to  the  fame  perfon  who, 
in  Crete,  was  ftyled  Minos  ; and  the  fame  alfo  who  was  re- 
prefented  under  the  emblem  of  the  Men-taur  or  Mino-taurus. 
Ant.  Myth.  vol.  ii.  p.  416,  &c. 

MNIARUM,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  fx-na^oc,  mojfy,  in 
allufion  to  its  habit.  Forfl.  Gen.  1.  t.  1.  Linn.  Suppl.  18. 
Schreb.  9.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v..  1.30.  Mart.  Mill.  Di<ft. 
v.  3.  Juft.  441.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  412. 
Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  8.  (Ditoca;  Gaertn.  t.  126.) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Monanciria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracce , 
Linn.  Atrip! ices,  Juft.  Chtnopodiis  ajjinia,  Brown. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  pitcher-fhaped,  per- 
manent, cut  half  way  down  into  four  equal,  ereft,  obtufe, 
rigid  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filament  one,  capillary, 
eredl,  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  fcarcely  longer 
than  its  fegments ; anther  roundilh,  furrowed.  P'tfl.  Ger- 
men  fuperior,  oval ; ftyles  two,  thread-fhaped,  gradually 
divaricated,  the  length  of  the  ftamen  : ftigmas  Ample.  Pe- 
ric.  none.  Seed  folitary,  fmall,  oblong,  with  a membranous 
coat,  enclofed  in  the  hardened  tube  of  the  calyx. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  pitcher-lhaped,  four-cleft.  Corolla  none: 
Seed  one,  enclofed  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

Akin  to  Sclerantius,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  ftamen 
being,  for  the  moft  part,  folitary  ; the  calyx  four-cleft ; 
and  the  ftalks  two-flowered,  with  four  bradffeas  at  the  fum- 
mit.  The  feed  in  both  genera  is  inverted,  the  embryo 
curved  round  the  albumen,  the  radicle  fuperior.  Brown. 

1.  M.  biflorum.  Linn.  Suppl.  8l.  Forft.  Prodr.  2. 
Comm.  Goett.  v.  9.  19.  t.  I.  (M.  pedunculatum  ; La- 
bill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  8.  t.  2.  Ditoca  mufeofa ; Gsertn. 
v.  2.  196.'  t.  126-  f.  i.) — Stem  tufted.  Branches  very 
fmooth.  Leaves  finely  toothed  at  the  bafe  only,  fhorter 
than  the  fruit-ftalks.  Br. — Native  of  New  Zeeland,  Terra 
del  Fuego,  and  Van  Diemen’s  land.  The  Jltms  compofe’ 
denfe  maffy  tufts,  varying  in  height,  with  the  afpeft  of  a 
Minuartia.  Every  part  of  the  herb  is  fmooth  Leaves 
oppofite,  awl-fhaped,  united  and  finely  toothed  at  the  bafe  ; 
otherwife  entire.  Flower -Jlalks  axillary,  folitary,  Ample,  at 
firft  fliort,  but  fubfequently  elongated  beyond  the  leaves ; 
each  bearing  a pair  of  minute  feflile  greenifh  flowers , accom- 
panied by  four  little  ovate  brafteas.  The  calyx  of  the  fruit 

_ is  hardened,  tumid,  ovate,  clofed  about  the  feed,  and 
crowned  with  its  own  little  permanent  fegments. 

2.  M fafciculatum.  Br.  n.  2. — “ Stems  procumbent, 
branched.  Branches  minutely  downy.  Leaves  finely 
toothed  throughout.  Fruit-ftalks  fcarcely  fo  long  as  the 
leaves.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen’s  land. 

MNIUM,  a word  adopted  by  Dillenius  from  the  Greeks, 
whofe  /xvm  is  fynonymous  with  Mofs.  He  therefore  chofe 
it  for  one  of  his  own  genera  of  Modes,  the  charadler  of 
which  is  to  have  two  different  kinds  of  heads,  or  fructifica- 
tion ; the  one  powdery  and  naked,  that  is,  deftitute  of  calyx 
as  well  as  of  capfule  ; the  other  of  the  fame  capfular  nature 
as  in  Bryum  and  Hypnum.  Confidering  this  character  as  fuf- 
ficient  to  diftinguiln  Mnium  from  all  other  Mofies,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  thefe  different  parts  of 
frudtification.  In  his  conclufion  he  miitakes  the  male  for 
the  female,  though  his  error  has  not  commonly  been  ob- 
ferved,  becaufe  he  terms  capfule  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
anther,  but  which  is  indeed  the  capfule,  properly  fo  called. 
(See  Dillenius  and  Musci.)  We  therefore  now  refume 
the  language,  though  we  difeard  the  ideas,  of  this  eminent 
writer. 

Dillenius,  confidering  every  mofs  as  a Mnium  in  which 
he  met  with  a powdery  head,  although  he  did  not  deteCt  the 
capfule, . has  made  eight  fpecies ; but  this  principle  has 
widely  milled  him.  His  fifth  and  fixth  fpecies  are  J linger- 
manatee,  his  feventh  is  the  Blafta  pufilla,  previoufly  well  de- 
fined, as  a diftinft  genus,  by  Micheli.  In  the  reft  of  his 
fpecies,  Dillenius  is  as  correft  as  any  perfon  could,  at  that 
time,  be. 

Linnaeus,  following  up  the  principle  he  had  adopted  from 
Dillenius,  referred  to  Mnium  every  mofs,  with  a terminal 
fruit-ftalk,  in  which  the  powdery  head  of  male  flowers, 
fuppofed  by  them  female,  had  been  obferved.  As  his  fol- 
lowers proceeded  to  look  more  and  more  clofely  into  the 
ftrufture  of  thefe  minute  vegetables,  the  powdery  heads,  or 
ftars,  as  they  were  termed  when  furrounded  by  leaves,  wer£ 


difeovered  in  many  fpecies,  hitherto  referred  to  Bryum. 
Nor  is  this  wonderful,  for  the  difeoveries  of  Hedwig  have 
proved  them  effential  to  every  mofs,  they  being  unqueftion*. 
ably  the  male  flowers.  For  a long  time  botanifts  were  per- 
petually difputing,  whether  to  refer  particular  fpecies  to 
Mnium  or  Bryum,  according  as  they  had  met  with  the  pow- 
dery head  or  not.  Hudfon  alone  has  ftiewn  his  judgment, 
in  confidering  the  naked  or  leaflefs  head  as  proper  to  the 
former ; by  which,  except  the  original  blunder  refpefting 
two  or  three  J ungermannia , he  has  preferved  himfelf  from 
error.  Hedwig  has  confufed^the  fubjed  by  reverfing  the 
original  characters.  His  Bryum  has  a round  or  capitate 
male  flower,  or  powdery  head ; his  Mnium  a flat  or  difeoid 
one.  This  leads  to  no  natural  character.  Indeed  the  dif- 
ference itfelf  is  uncertain,  the  part  in  queftion  varying  in 
convexity  at  different  periods  of  growth.  The  ableft  bo- 
tanifts who  have  in  general  followed  Hedwig,  as  Schreber, 
Swartz,  and  Roth,  well  aware  of  his  miftake  in  this  inftance, 
thought  to  correCt  it,  by  uniting  the  two  genera  into  one, 
under  the  name  of  Bryum.  Hoffmann,  more  boldly  but  lefs 
fuccefsfully,  recurred  to  the  fringe  alone,  making  almoft 
every  terminal-fruited  mofs  with  a Angle  fringe  Bryum , with 
a double  one  Mnium.  See  Fringe  of  Mojfcs. 

The  writer  of  the  prefent  article  at  length  propofed  to 
diftinguifh  Mnium  by  the  longitudinal  furrows  of  its  capfule, 
which  in  another  double-fringed  genus,  Bartramia,  had  been 
found  a certain  and  clear  mark  of  difference.  This  charac- 
ter keeps  the  original  real  Mnia  of  Dillenius  together,  ex- 
cept the  firft,  which  is  the  Tetraphis  pellucida ; and  has  the 
advantage  of  affociating  with  them  moft  naturally  the  Ar- 
rhenopterum  of  Hedwig,  a genus  whofe  diftinCfion  was 
founded  by  its  author  on  the  axillary,  not  terminal,  male 
flowers ; a character  which  the  flighted  attention  to  mofies 
will  (hew  to  be  of  no  importance,  as  to  generic  diferimina- 
tion.  Mnium  is  therefore  now  defined  as  follows.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  7.  261.  FI.  Brit.  1344. 

Eff.  Ch.  Capfule  cylindrical,  at  length  furrowed.  Outer 
fringe  of  fixtden  tapering  teeth;  inner  a laciniated  mem- 
brane. Veil  fmooth.  Flowers  terminal. 

The  furrows  are  always  fixteen,  being  equal  in  number 
to  the  teeth  of  the  outer  fringe,  and  indeed  to  the  principal 
fegments  of  the  inner  one.  Six  fpecies  are  defined  in  the 
Tran faftions  of  the  Linnaean  Society  above  quoted. 

1.  M . androgynum.  Narrow-leaved  Spring-mofs.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1574.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1344.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1238. 
Hedw.  Theor.  149.  t.  12.  f.  48—50.  (M.  peranguftis  et 

brevibus  foliis ; Dill.  Mufc.  230.  t.  31.  f.  1.  Bryum 
androgynum;  Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  178.  Turn.  Mufc. 

Hib.  11.) — Monoecious.  Capfule  ftraight.  Lid  conical. 
Leaves  imbricated  every  way,  fpreading ; toothed  at  the 
point — Native  of  moift  ftiady  boggy  places  throughout 
Europe,  flowering  in  March.  The  capfules,  which  ripen 
in  April  or  May,  are  very  rare.  The  Jlems  form  denfe 
perennial  tufts,  and  are  branched,  clothed  with  bright  green, 
dotted,  pellucid,  lanceolate,  fingle-ribbed,  acute  leaves ; 
toothed  towards  the  point ; entire  and  revolute  below. 
Flowers  terminal ; the  male  in  little  round  ftalked  heads ; 
female  on  the  fame  plant,  feflile.  Capfule  nearly  upright, 
on  a fliining  red  ftalk  an  inch  long.  Lid  fliort,  conical, 
blunt,  ftriated,  a little  curved. 

2.  M.  conoideum.  Club-fruited  Spring-mofs.  Sm.  FI* 
Brit.  1345.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1239.  (Bryum  conoideum  ; Dickf. 
Crypt,  lafc.  4.  9.  t.  11.  f.  2.  Turn.  Mufc.  Hib.  112.  Grim- 
mia  ? Forfteri ; Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1196.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2225. 
Bryum  Forfteri;  Dickf.  Crypt,  fafe.  3.  4.  t.  7.  f.  8.)— 
Monoecious  ? Capfule  ftraight,  obovate.  Lid  awl-fhaped. 
Leaves  imbricated  every  way,  fpreading,  entire. — Native  of 
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the  trunks  of  trees  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  rare. 
Smaller  than  the  former.  The  Jlems  compofe  fmall,  con- 
vex, perennial  patches,  and  are  moftly  (imple,  leafy,  half 
an  inch  high.  Leaves  oblong,  entire,  pale  green,  fingle- 
ribbed,  pointlefs,  dotted  juft  as  in  the  foregoing.  Male 
flowers  unknown.  Fruit-flails  folitary,  terminal,  half  an  inch 
high.  Capfule  obovate,  with  a curved  lid,  of  nearly  its  own 
length.  The  mere  we  confider  the  matter,  the  lefs  doubt 
have  we  refpe&ing  the  above  fynonyms. 

3.  M.  paluflre.  Greater  Forked  Spring-mofs.  Linn. 
Sp.  Pi.  1574.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1346.  Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  188. 
Schmidel.  Ic.  218.  t.  56.  f.  2.  (M.  majus,  ramis  longionbus 
bifurcatis  ; Dill.  Mufc.  233.  t.  31.  f.  3,  4.  Bryum  paluftre  ; 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  391.  Turn.  Mufc.  Hib.  1x3  ) — Dioecious. 
Capfule  oblique.  Lid  conical.  Leaves  acute  ; the  upper 
ones  curved  to  one  fide.  Stem  ere6t,  forked. — Native  of 
bogs,  about  mountain  rivulets,  and  in  various  watery  fitua- 
tions  throughout  Europe  ; flowering  in  April  and  May  ; 
fruiting  in  June  and  July.  The  Jlems  are  three  or  four 
inches  high.  Leaves  of  a light  yellowifh-green,  lanceolate, 
acute,  channelled,  fingle-ribbed,  entire  ; wavy  when  dry. 
Male  flowers  like  a broad  dilk,  furrounded  with  radiating 
leaves  ; often  proliferous,  throwing  up  ftalked  round  heads, 
like  the  male  flowers  of  the  firlt  fpecies ; female  fefiile. 
Fruit-flails  folitary  between  the  new  (hoots  of  the  feafon, 
two  or  three  inches  high,  wavy,  red  below.  Capfule  curved, 
with  a ftiort  conical  lid. 

4.  M.  reclinatum.  Procumbent  American  Spring-mofs. 
Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  7.  262.  (M.  ramis  brevibus,  in- 
ordinate progredientibus  ; Dill.  Mufc.  239.  t.  31.  f.  8.) 
— Dioecious.  Capfule  nearly  eredl.  Lid  conical.  Leaves 
blunti(h,  rather  turned  one  way.  Stem  procumbent,  much 
branched. — Gathered  by  Mitchell  in  bogs  in  Virginia. 
Dillenius.  Its  colour  and  habit  are  like  the  laft,  but 
the  fize  only  half  as  great.  Capfule  (lender,  nearly  ereft. 
Stem  much  branched,  not  forked.  Male  flowers  (talked, 
naked. 

5.  M.  pendulum.  Pendulous-fruited  Spring-mofs.  Sm. 

n.  — Capfule  pendulous.  Lid  nearly  flat.  Leaves  awl- 

(haped,  ftriated,  recurved.  Stem  eredt. — Gath  red  by  Mr. 
Menzies,  in  New  Zeeland.  Stems  determinately  branched, 
leafy,  clothed  with  rufty  down,  like  many  moffes  that  grow 
in  clear  fprings.  Leaves  yellowifh,  fingle-ribbed,  imbricated 
every  way,  but  recurved,  chiefly  toward  one  fide.  Fruit- 
flails  red,  two  inches  high.  Capfule  cylindrical,  or  fome- 
what  bell-fhaped,  chefnut-coloured.  Lid  flat,  with  a central 
knob. 

6.  M.  arrhenopterum.  Axillary  Spring-mofs.  Sm.  n.  6. 
( Arrhenopterum  heteroftichum  ;•  Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  198. 
t.  46.  f.  1 — 9-  Bryum  heteropterum  pellucidum ; Dill. 
Mufc.  35:2.  t.  43.  f.  11  ; but  indifferent.  B.  foliis  membra- 
naceis  obtufis ; Dill.  Mufc.  552.  t.  35.  f.  19;  better;  both 
determined  by  the  Dillenian  herbarium.  Hypnum  illece- 
brum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1594;  excluding  the  fynonym  of 
Dillenius.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  329.) — Capfule  inclining.  Lid 
awl-(haped.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe.  Stem  ereft.  Na- 
tive of  Virginia,  Pennfylvania  and  Lapland. — Stems  about 
two  inches  high,  branched.  Leaves  imbricated,  pale  whiti(h- 
green,  elliptical,  concave,  (Tuning,  fingle-ribbed,  ferrated  at 
the  end.  Fruit-flails  an  inch  long,  ftraight,  rather  ftout. 
Capfule  curved,  with  a beaked  red  lid. 

There  appear  to  be  feveral  fpecies  ftill  referrible  to  this 
genus,  which  are  not  as  yet  any  where  defcribed. 

MO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden*  in  Helfmgland ; 
fix  miles  W.  of  Soderhamn. 

MOA,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  India  fea,  about  30  miles 
long  and  10  broad.  S.  lat.  8°  21'.  E.  long.  1270  45'. 


MOAB,  Land  of,  or  Moabitis,  fo  called  from  Moab 
one  of  the  inceftuous  fons  of  Lot,  in  Ancient  Geography,  was 
fituated  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the  north  of  Midian,  having 
the  river  Arnon  on  the  weft,  which  divided  it  all  the  way 
from  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  the  Khmaelites  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  land  of  Gilead  on  the  north.  Their  country  was  at  firft 
inhabited  by  the  gigantic  Emims,  whom  they  expelled,  mak- 
ing themfelves  mailers  of  it,  and  of  all  its  cities,  which 
were  both  numerous  and  confiderable.  Some  of  thefe  cities, 
mentioned  by  Jofephus,  were  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ar- 
non, and  therefore  not  fo  properly  in  Moabitis,  as  in  the 
land  of  the  Amorites,  or  Reubenites ; particularly  Hefh- 
bon  ; but  they  might  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Moabites. 
The  limits  of  this  country,  indeed,  were  continually  fluc- 
tuating ; fo  that  we  read  of  the  plains  of  Moab,  called  alfo 
by  Mofes  the  land  of  Moab  ; but  which  had  been  taken  by 
Sihon,  quite  as  far  as  the  river  above  mentioned.  Mount 
Nebo  is  placed  by  Mofes  in  the  land  of  Moab,  though 
feated  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Arnon,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon.  This  river,  however,  feems  to  have  been  the  proper 
northern  boundary  between  thefe  two  kingdoms,  as  Moab 
feems  to  have  been  the  fouthern  boundary  between  Arabia 
Petrxa  and  Deferta.  See  Moabites. 

Moab,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  iu  the  province 
of  Hadramaut  ; 83  miles  W.  of  Hadramaut. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  and  refidence 
of  the  prince,  built  in  1708,  and  fituated  between  Damar 
and  Sanaa. 

Moab,  or  El-Rala,  a town  of  Syria;  50  miles  S.E.  of 
Jerufalem. 

MOABITES,  in  Ancient  Hiflory,  the  defcendants  of 
Moab,  the  fon  of  Lot,  by  his  eldeit  daughter.  The  pof- 
terity  of  Lot  fettled  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  moun- 
tain, where  he  was  born,  which  force  make  part  of  Ccele- 
fyria,  while  others  allege  that  it  belongs  to  Arabia ; and 
having  driven  out  the  old  inhabitants,  they  poffeffed  a fmall 
traft  called  Moabitis,  or  the  land  of  Moab.  (See  Moab.) 
They  were  governed  by  kings,  pra&ifed  circumcifion,  and 
employed  themfelves  moftly  in  pafturage  and  breeding  cat- 
tle, which  conftituted  their  chief  wealth.  It  is  probable 
that  their  language  was  a dialed  of  the  Canaanitifh  or  He- 
brew. They  had  once  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  retained  it  till  the  time  of  Mofes,  even  after  they  had 
very  much  corrupted  their  religion  by  introducing  the  wor- 
(hip  of  falfe  gods.  The  idols  of  the  Moabites,  mentioned 
in  fcripture,  were  Chemolh  and  Baal-Peor.  Some  fuppofe 
that  thefe  were  different  names  of  the  fame  idol : but  others 
think  that  Baal-Peor  was  Bacchus,  and  Chemofti  feems  to 
have  been  a different  idol.  In  the  practice  of  their  reli- 
gious rites,  they  facrificed  both  in  the  open  air,  on  mountains 
dedicated  to  that  fervice,  and  in  temples  built  for  their  idols 
in  the  cities  : befides  oxen  and  rams,  they  offered  on  extra- 
ordinary occafions  human  viftims,  according  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian cuftom. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  a gigantic  race, 
called  Emims,  or  Terribles,  probably  defcendants  of  Ham. 
Thefe  were  expelled  by  the  Moabites  ; but  the  latter  in 
procefs  of  time  loft  that  part  of  their  land  which  lay  to 
the  N.  of  the  river  Arnon.  When  the  Ifraelites,  after  the 
death  of  Othniel,  returned  again  to  idolatry,  Eglon,  king 
of  Moab,  was  an  inllrument  in  puni(hing  them  ; he  invaded 
Ifrael  and  kept  the  Ifraelites  in  fubjeCtion  eighteen  years. 
Ehud,  having  fecretly  put  Eglon  to  death,  was  obliged  to 
make  his  efcape  beyond  Jordan  ; and  there  he  affembled  a 
body  of  forces,  who  attacked  the  Moabites,  and  flew  10,000 
of  their  beft  men.  By  this  difafter  the  power  of  the  Moa- 
bites was  broken,  and  the  Ifraelites  were  freed  from  the  yoke 
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of  that  nation.  Notwithstanding  the  proteflion  which  the 
king  of  Moab  afforded  to  the  parents  of  David  and  to 
David  himfelf,  when  he  was  perfecuted  by  Saul,  as  foon  as  he 
came  to  the  crown  the  Moabites  entered  into  a confederacy 
again  ft  him  ; but  in  confequence  of  a fignal  vidlory  which 
he  obtained  over  them,  many  of  them  were  put  to  the 
fword,  and  the  reft  became  his  vaffals  and  tributaries. 
From  this  time  they  continued  fubject  to  Solomon  and 
Rehoboam,  until  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  upon  which 
they  became  tributaries  to  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  though  they 
had  kings  of  their  oven,  who  were  little  better  than  viceroys. 
After  the  dekth  of  Ahab,  Mefha,  king  of  Moab,  rebelled 
againft  his  fon  Ahaziah,  but  the  (hort  reign  of  this  prince 
not  permitting  any  attempt  to  reduce  him,  his  brother  and 
fucceffor  Jehoram,  aflifted  by  Jeholhaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
and  the  king  of  Edom,  his  tributary,  made  an  expedition  for 
this  purpofe  ; the  refult  of  which  was,  the  defeat  of  the 
Moabites  and  the  devaftation  of  a great  part  of  their  coun- 
try. It  was  not  long  before  the  Moabites,  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Ammonites,  the  Edomites  of  mount  Seir, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations,  attempted  to  revenge  the 
Ioffes  they  had  fullained  in  this  invafion  of  their  country  on 
Jeholhaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who  had  encouraged  Jehoram  to 
undertake  it.  Their  attempt  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  termi- 
nated in  their  total  ruin.  After  this  period  the  Moabites  do 
not  feem  to  have  difturbed  Ifrael  for  many  years.  On  the 
declenfion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  they  feem  to  have 
retaken  from  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  a great  part 
of  the  land  which  formerly  belonged  to  them,  before  the 
invafion  of  Sihon  ; but  elated  by  their  fuccefs,  they  be- 
haved with  pride  and  infolence,  in  confequence  of  which 
feveral  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  Ifaiah  in  particular, 
threatened  them  with  utter  deftruftion.  After  the  dreadful 
dilcomfiturc  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  the  fon  of  Shal- 
manefer,  the  Moabites  often  revolted  from  his  fucceffors, 
And  were  as  often  reduced,  till  they  were  entirely  fubdued  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  ; but  upon  Nebuchadnezzar’s  departure 
from  Judea  and  Syria,  after  his  fecond  expedition  into  thefe 
parts,  they,  with  the  other  neighbouring  nations,  propofed 
to  Zedekiah  to  enter  into  a league  againft  the  Chaldxans, 
to  which  that  prince  confented,  on  the  acceflion  of  the 
Egyptians  to  their  confederacy  ; but  this  meafure,  adopted 
by  Zedekiah  againft  the  remonftrance  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, became  the  occafion  of  his  utter  ruin ; for  his  new 
allies  deferted  him  in  his  diftrefs.  From  this  period  hiftory 
makes  little  mention  of  the  Moabites,  who  became  fubjett 
to  the  great  empires,  and  at  length  coalefced  as  one  people 
with  the  neighbouring  nations  which  inhabited  the  deferts 
of  Syria ; fo  that,  although  Jofephus  mentions  the  Moa- 
bites as  a diftinft  nation  long  after,  obferving  that  they 
were  fubdued  by  Alexander  Jannasus,  king  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  in  his  time  they  were  a numerous  nation ; yet,  in  the 
third  century  after  Chrift,  they  had  loft  their  ancient  name, 
and  were  comprehended  under  the  more  general  denomi- 
nation of  Arabians.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  i. 

MOAGANORE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Golconda  ; io  miles  N.W.  of  Rachore. 

MO  AG  AS,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Caribbean 
fea,  near  the  coaft  of  South  America,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Venezuela : they  are  eight  or  nine  in  number,  ex- 
tending from  north  to  fouth,  and  but  one  excepted,  low, 
flat,  and  covered  with  trees.  The  fouthernmofl  is  the 
largeft. 

MOAMAA,  a port  and  good  harbour  of  Nubia,  in  the 
Red  fea  ; i J miles  S.  of  Aidab. 

MOANESS,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Shetland.  N.  lat.  6 o''  44'.  W.  long.  i°  32'. 


MO  ANGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 72  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Dacca. 

MO  AR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 22  miles  N.E. 
of  Bahar. 

MOAR-LOVRE,  in  Agriculture , a term  made  ufe  of  by 
fome  to  exprefs  a peculiar  diftemperature  of  corn,  a fort  of 
blight.  In  this  cafe  the  earth  is  faid  to  fink  away  from  the 
roots  of  the  corn,  and  to  leave  the  plants  (landing  in  a great 
part  above  the  ground  with  naked  'roots ; which  are  too 
weak  to  fupport  the  ftalks : the  plants,  of  courfe,  fall 
down,  and  the  ears  become  light.  It  is  a dillemper  pecu- 
liar to  corn  growing  on  light  and  loofe  lands,  which  Mr. 
Tull  has  mentioned  in  his  Horfe -hoeing  Hulbandry.  And 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  beft  remedy  is  to  bring  up  mould 
againft  the  rows,  when  they  are  (Irong  enough  to  bear  it, 
and  it  is  fine  and  dry  ; the  motion  of  the  italics  with  the 
wind  draws  in  this  loofe  powdery  mould,  and  it  fpreads 
equally,  fettles  about  the  roots,  and  covers  them  fo  as  to 
produce  frefli  nouriftiment  and  fupport. 

MOAT,  in  Fortification,  a deep  trench  dug  round  a town 
or  fsrtrefs  to  be  defended,  on  the  outfide  of  the  wall,  or 
rampart.  See  Plate  VII.  Fortiffig.  1.  lit.  h,  h,  h,  &C. 

The  depth  and  breadth  of  a moat  often  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil ; according  as  it  is  marffiy,  rocky,  or  the 
like.  The  brink  of  the  moat  next  the  rampart  in  any  forti- 
fication is  called  the  fcarp , and  the  oppofite  one  the  counter- 
fcarp.  See  Ditch. 

Moat,  Dry',  is  that  which  is  deftitute  of  water:  this 
ought  to  be  deeper  than  one  which  is  full  of  water. 

Moat,  Lined,  is  that  whofe  fcarp  and  counterfcarp  are 
cafed  with  a wall  of  mafon’s  work  lying  aflope. 

Moat,  Flat-bottomed,  is  that  which  hath  no  doping,  its 
corners  being  fome  what  rounded. 

yioxT*  Angle  of  the.  See  Angle. 

MOATAZALITES,  Motazalites,  or  Separatifis,  a 
religious  feft  among  the  Turks,  who  deny  all  forms  and 
qualities  in  the  divine  Being  : or  who  diveft  God  of  his 
attributes. 

There  are  two  opinions  among  the  Turkilh  divines  con- 
cerning God.  The  fir  ft  admits  metaphyfical  forms,  or  at- 
tributes ; as,  that  God  has  wifdom,  by  which  he  is  wife  ; 
power,  by  which  he  is  powerful ; eternity,  by  which  he 
is  eternal,  &c. 

The  fecond  allows  God  to  be  wife,  powerful,  eternal;  but 
will  not  allow  any  form  or  quality  in  God,  for  fear  of  ad- 
mitting a multiplicity. 

Thofe  who  follow  this  latter  opinion  are  called  Moataza- 
lites  : they  who  follaw  the  former,  Sepbalites. 

The  Moatazalites  alfo  believed  that  the  word  of  God  was 
created  in  fubjeBo,  as  the  fchoolmen  term  it,  and  to  confift 
of  letters  and  found  ; copies  thereof  being  written  in  books 
to  exprefs  or  imitate  the  original ; they  denied  abfolute  pre- 
deftination,  and  affirmed  that  man  is  a free  agent.  'they 
held  that  if  a profeffor  of  the  fame  religion  be  guilty  of 
a grievous  fin,  and  die  without  repentance,  he  will  be  eter* 
nally  damned,  though  his  puniffiment  will  be  lighter  than 
that  of  the  infidels.  Moreover,  they  denied  all  vifion  of 
God  in  paradife  by  the  corporeal  eye,  and  rejected  all  com- 
parifons  or  fimiliiudes  applied  to  God.  This  fett  is  faid 
to  have  firil  invented  the  fcholaftic  divinity,  and  is  fubdi- 
vided  into  no  lefs  than  twenty  inferior  fe£ts,  wffiich  mutually 
brand  one  another  with  infidelity.  Of  thefe  the  molt  re- 
markable are  the  Hodeilians,  the  Jobbaians,  the  Haffiemians, 
the  Nodhamians,  the  Hayetians,  the  Jahedhians,  the  Moz- 
darians,  the  Bacharians,  the  Thamamians,  and  the  Kada- 
rians.  Sale’s  Prelim.  Difc.  p.  159,  &c. 

MOATE,  or  Moate  Grenogue,  in  Geography,  a poft- 

town, 
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town,  or  rather  village  in  the  county  of  Weftmeath,  Ireland. 

It  is  52  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin,  and  y\  from  Ath- 
lone. 

MOAWIYAH,  in  Biography,  fixth  caliph  of  the  Ara* 
bians,  was  the  fon  of  Abu  Sofian,  a chief  of  Koreifh,  and 
an  eminent  commander  under  Mahomet.  Moawiyah  was 
appointed  fecretary  to  the  prophet,  an  office  which  he  filled 
for  feveral  years,  but  after  the  conqueft  of  Syria,  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  province  of  Omar,  and  was  conti- 
nued in  that  high  llation  by  Othman.  He  obtained  great 
fuccefs  againft  the  Greek  emperors,  and,  in  654,  he  con- 
quered the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  and  demoliffied  the  famous  co- 
loffus  of  the  fun.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a com- 
petitor for  the  caliphate,  but  Ali  was  elefted  ; Moawiyah 
inftantly  declared  againft  him,  and  prevailed  upon  Amru  to 
join  him.  He  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Mecca  and  at  Me- 
dina, and  maintained  a civil  war  againft  Ali,  till  the  affaffina- 
tion  of  that  caliph  in  660.  Moawiyah  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  feverely  wounded  by  one  of  the  three  confpirators  who 
undertook  to  reftore  peace  among  the  Muffulmans  by  theaf- 
faffination  of  the  two  rivals,  but  he  efcaped  with  his  life. 
At  firft,  Haffan,  Ali’s  fon,  oppofed  the  pretenfions  of 
Moawiyah,  but  foon  refigned  his  power  to  his  opponent, 
who  obtained  the  caliphate  without  a rival  in  66 1 , being  the 
firft  prince  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Ommiyans.  An  infurrec- 
tion  of  the  Kharegites  was  one  of  the  firft  events  of  his 
reign,  which  was  quelled  by  the  people  of  Irak,  with  the 
total  extermination  of  the  fe£t.  A reconciliation  with  his 
illegitimate  brother  Ziyad,  a man  of  great  talents,  who  had 
taken  the  part  of  Ali,  and  was  made  governor  of  Perfia, 
added  great  ftrength  to  the  throne  of  Moawiyah,  who,  to 
gain  him,  did  not  fcruple  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
by  acknowledging  him  as  the  blood  of  the  Koreifh,  though 
his  legal  father  was  a Greek  Have.  The  temper  anfa  feverity 
of  Ziyad  was  of  great  fervice  in  fuppreffing  fome  commo- 
tions which  threatened  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
In  668,  Moawiyah  fent  his  fen  Yezid  with  an  army  to 
befiege  Conftantinople,  but  the  undertaking  was  beyond  the 
MufTulman  power,  and  after  fpending  feven  years  in  a feries 
of  repeated  fummer  attacks,  attended  with  a variety  of  petty 
events,  but  fignalized  by  no  great  adtion,  they  relinquifhed 
the  enterprize.  The  caliph’s  arms  were  more  fuccefsful  in 
another  quarter,  and  obtained  for  him  the  complete  pof- 
feffion  of  Samarcand.  Moawiyah  fixed  his  refidence  at  Da- 
mafcus,  and  the  great  objeft  of  his  latter  years  was  to  fe- 
cure  the  crown  to  his  fon  Yezid,  who  was  by  no  means 
fitted  for  the  high  rank  to  which  he  afpired.  Moawiyah, 
after  a long  ftruggle  with  the  people,  procured  the  public 
recognition  of  Yezid  as  his  own  colleague,  and  prefumptive 
heir  to  the  caliphate.  In  a very  fhort  time  after  this  he  ex- 
pired at  Damafcus,  after  a reign  of  about  twenty  years,  and 
when  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  feventy-five.  He  was, 
fays  his  biographer,  the  molt  eminent  of  the  Saracen  ca- 
liphs, and  extolled  for  his  capacity,  courage,  generofity,  and 
clemency.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  caliphs  who  wore  rich 
garments,  and  affeited  royal  fplendour.  He  was  a patron 
of  learning,  particularly  of  thofe  who  were  proficients  in 
poetry.  Univer.  Hift. 

MOBARACGUNGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Oude  ; 14  miles  W.  of  Fyzabad. 

MOBAS,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Hiaqui;  25  miles  S.E.  of  Riochico. 

MOBILE,  Moveable.,  any  thing  fufceptible  of  motion, 
or  that  is  difpofed  to  be  moved  either  by  itlelf,  or  by  fome 
other  prior  mobile,  or  mover. 

Mobile,  jPrimvm,  in  the  Ancient  Agronomy,  was  a ninth 
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heaven,  or  fphere,  imagined  above  thofe  of  the  planets,  and 
fixed  ftars. 

This  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  mover,  and  to  carry  all 
the  lower  fpheres  round  along  with  it  ; by  its  rapidity  com- 
municating to  them  a motion  by  which  they  revolved  in 
twenty-four  hours.  But  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  planets 
is  novy  accounted  for,  without  the  affiftance  of  "any  fuch 
primtim  mobile. 

Mobile,  Perpetuum.  See  Perpetual  Motion'. 

Mobile,  in  Geography,  a large,  navigable  river  of  Ame- 
rica, formed  by  two  main  branches,  the  Alabama,  and  the 
Tombeckbee,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  juft  below  a 
confiderable  ifland,  the  S.  point  of  which  is  in  about  N.  lat. 
31  ° 26',  and  W.  long.  87  s 53'.  Purfuing  a S.  courfe  into 
Weft  Florida,  the  confluent  ftream  enters  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico at  Mobile  Point  in  N.  lat.  30°  17',  11  leagues  below 
the  town  of  Mobile.  Large  veffels  cannot  approach  the 
town  within  the  diftance  of  feven  miles  : the  breadth  of  the 
bay  is  in  general  about  three  or  four  leagues.  Alligators  of  a 
large  fize  and  in  great  number  balk  on  the  Ihores,  as  well  as 
fwim  in  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  The  courfe  of  this  river 
from  the  N.E.  fource  of  the  waters  of  the  Alabama  to 
Mobile  Point  is  eftimated  at  about  460  miles.  Large  boats 
can  navigate  350  miles,  and  canoes  much  farther. 

Mobile,  a city  of  Weft  Florida,  formerly  important  and 
fplendid,  but  now  in  a ftate  of  decline.  Its  figure  is  ob- 
long, and  it  is  fituated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river.  The 
bay  of  Mobile  terminates  a little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town 
in  marlhes  and  lagoons,  which  fubjeft  the  inhabitants  to 
fevers  and  agues  in  the  hot  feafon.  The  town  contains  fe- 
veral elegant  houfes,  occupied  by  French,  Englifh,  Scotch, 
and  Irilh.  Fort  Conde,  fituated  near  the  bay,  towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  town,  is  a regular  fortrefs  of  brick  ; and 
there  is  a neat  fquare  of  barracks  for  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers.  Mobile,  when  poffeffed  by  the  Englilh,  fent  yearly  to 
London  Ikins  and  furs  to  the  value  of  from  12  to  15,000/. 
fterling.  It  furrendered  to  the  Spar.ilh  forces  in  1780. 

Mobile,  Mobiles,  plural,  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Mujic,  the 
moveable  or  central  founds  of  each  tetrachord,  Inch  as 
were  tuned  differently  in  diffeient  genera  ; whereas  the  two 
extremes,  or  the  lowed  and  higheft  found  of  each  genus, 
were  fixt : foni  Jlantes.  See  Tetrachord,  Genus,  and 
Sound. 

MOBILIA  BoNa,  in  the  Civil  Law,  are  what  in  com- 
mon law,  &c.  we  call  moveables,  or  moveable  goods. 

MOBILITY,  in  the  Schools , &c.  an  apdtude  or  facility 
to  be  moved. 

The  hypothefis  of  the  mobility  of  the  earth  is  the  moil 
plaufible;  and  is  that  univerfally  admitted  by  the  later  aftro- 
nomers.  Pope  Paul  V.  appointed  commiffioners  to  examine 
the  opinion  of  Copernicus  touching  the  mobility  of  the  earth. 
The  refult  of  their  enquiry  was,  a prohibition  to  affert,  not 
that  the  mobility  was  poffible,  but  that  it  was  a&ually 
true  : that  is,  they  allowed  the  mobility  of  the  earth  to  be 
held  as  an  hypothefis,  which  gives  an  eafy  and  fenfible  folu- 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  motions  ; but  for- 
bad the  mobility  of  the  earth  to  be  maintained  as  a thefis, 
or  real  effective  thing  ; becaufe  they  conceived  it  contrary 
to  fcripture.  See  Copernican  Syjlem,  and  Copernicus. 

MOCAMBO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  which 
runs  into  the  Indian  fea;  15  miles  S.  of  Mozambique. 

MGCANERA,  in  Botany , Juff.  318,  the  name  by  which 
the  Vifnea  Mocanera , Linn.  Suppl.  251,  is  known  in  the 
Canary  Iflands,  and  which  Juffieu  preferred  as  a generic  ap- 
pellation, becaufe  he  was  informed  the  perfon  from  whom 
the  other  was  derived,  was  unworthy  of  botanical  comme- 
moration. We  have  indeed  been  affured  of  this  by  the  late 
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Mr.  Maffon,  the  difcoverer  of  the  ffirub,  who  was  very  in- 
dignant at  the  name  of  Vifnea.  Mr.  DeVifme,  defigned  to 
be  honoured  by  it,  was  a merchant  at  Lifbon,  who  had  a 
choice  garden,  and  took  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  rare 
and  curious  plants,  in  a country  where  that  tafte  was  then  in 
its  infancy.  So  that,  though  he  might  not  be  a fcientific 
botar.ift,  his  claim  is  equal. to  that  of  abundance  of  perfons, 
on  whom  a fimilar  honour  has  been,  rather  too  indifcri- 
. minately  indeed,  be  (towed.  See  ViSNEA,  or  rather,  as 
Schreber  more  corretlly  has  it,  Vismea. 

MOCARA,  in  Geography , a village  of  Egypt,  fittiated 
in  a chain  of  mountains,  extending  acrofs  the  delert  more 
than  150  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  in  the  road  from  Cairo  to 
Siwah,  and  deriving  their  name  from  that  of  the  village  ; 90 
miles  W.  of  Cairo. 

MOCARANGA,  or  Mocara,  which  has  been  erro- 
neoufly  called  Mommatapa,  from  the  title  of  the  monarch,  an 
extenlive  country  of  Africa,  lituated  at  fome  diltance  from 
the  Indian  fea,  between  150  and  201  S.  lat.,  and  28°  and  36° 
E.  long.  But  within  its  whole  extent  other  countries  are 
included,  almoft  as  far  fouthward  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  on  the  N.W.  to  the  confines  of  Congo  ; but  on  the  W. 
and  N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  Monoemugi.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  though  the  mountains  called  Lupata,  or  the  fpine 
of  the  world,  forming  a great  chain  from  N.  to  S.,  are  per- 
petually covered  with  fnow  ; the  air  clear  and  falubrious,  and 
the  foil  fertile  and  well  watered,  fo  that  its  paftures  feed  a 
great  number  of  cattle,  more  valued  by  the  inhabitants  than 
their  gold.  The  country  affords  plenty  of  rice,  millet,  and 
other  grain,  but  no  wheat ; fruit  trees  in  abundance,  and 
fugar-canes,  which  grow  without  culture  ; its  forefts  fwarm 
with  wild  beads  and  variety  of  game  ; and  its  rivers  abound 
with  fifh,  and  alfo  with  gold  ; neverthelefs  it  is  but  thinly 
inhabited.  Whild  thofe  lands  which  are  watered  by  the 
rivers  Cuamo  or  Zambezi,  which  encircles  the  kingdom  on  the 
N.  and  W.,  and  Spiritu  Sandto,  and  others  that  flow  into 
them,  are  fertile  and  produftive,  the  inland  parts  are  fandy, 
dry,  and  barren  ; and  the  occupiers,  who  are  few  in  number, 
are  under  a neceflity  of  fetching  from  a great  diltance  water 
for  walhing  their  gold-dud,  if  their  ciderns,  for  want  of  rain, 
fail  to  fupply  them.  This  country,  though  deftitute  of 
horfes,  and  other  beads  of  burden,  is  overdocked  witn  ele- 
phants, many  of  which  are  annually  dedroyed,  fo  that  the 
Portuguefe  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  ivory.  The  odriches 
of  this  part  of  Africa  are  ot  a large  fize,  and  fupply  greafe 
and  oil,  which,  as  the  inhabitants  conceive,  is  a fovereign 
re'me*dy  againd  pains  and  aches  as  well  as  fprains  and  rigidity 
of  the  limbs,  when  taken  inwardly,  or  applied  externally. 
The  natives  are  black,  with  woolly  hair,  they  are  well  formed, 
robud,  and  healthy,  and  more  agile  and  active  than  thofe 
©f  Quiloa,  Mombafo,  and  Melinda.  They  are  fond  of  war, 
which  they  prefer  to  traffic  ; and  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs 
are  habituated  to  diving ; and  by  this  practice,  they  fetch  up 
from  the  bottoms  of  their  rivers  and  lakes  the  mud  that  yields 
gold  ; arfd  having  feparated  the  one  from  the  other,  they  ex- 
change their  gold  with  the  Portuguefe  for  cotton  cloths,  and 
other  articles  of  merchandize,  which  are  brought  hither 
from  India  and  Europe.  Their  food  confids  of  the  flefh 
of  oxen  and  elephants,  falted  and  dried  fifh,  and  a va- 
riety of  fruits ; and  alfo  of  bread  made  in  their  cities  of  rice  or 
millet  ; and  their  drink  is  four  milk  and  oil  of  Sefame  or 
Turkey  wheat.  Perfons  of  fuperior  rank  and  opulence  have 
ftrong  liquors  made  of  honey,  millet,  and  rice,  and  alfo 
palm-wine,  which  is  held  in  high  eftimation.  Their  drefs 
extends  only  from'  the  girdle  downwards  ; that  of  the  com- 
mon people  is  made  of  dyed  cotton  ; but  perfons  of  quality 
wear  Indian  filks,  or  cotton  embroidered  with  gold,  over 


which  they  commonly  have  a lion’s  fkin,  or  that  of  fome 
other  wild  beaft,  with  the  tail  hanging  behind,  and  trailing 
on  the  ground.  The  men  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  can 
maintain  ; but  the  firft  is  the  chief,  and  her  children  are  the 
father’s  heirs,  the  reft  being  treated  as  fervants.  The  king, 
or  emperor,  is  faid  to  have  1000  wives,  all  of  whom  are  the 
daughters  of  fome  of  his  vaflal  princes ; but  the  title  and 
honour  of  queen  belong  exclufively  to  the  firft.  He  neither 
wears  in  his  own  drefs  nor  fuffers  his  fubje&s  to  wear  any 
clothes  that  are  manufa6tured  out  of  his  own  dominions, 
under  an  apprehenfion  that  they  conceal  fome  charm  or 
poifon.  The  metropolis  of  this  empire  is  called  “ Bene- 
matapa,”  or  “ Banamatapa,”  and  by  fome  writers  it  is 
called  “ Medrogan.”  It  is  a fpacious  city,  about  20  miles 
W.  of  Sofala.  The  houfes  are  neat,  white-wafhed  within 
and  without,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  cloths  of  cotton, 
finely  wrought  or  dyed.  But  the  greateft  ornament  of  the 
city  is  the  imperial  palace,  which  is  a large  and  fpacious  edi- 
fice of  wood,  well  flanked  with  towers,  with  four  avenues,  or 
(lately  gates,  at  which  a numerous  guard  is  conftantly  fta- 
tioned.  The  emperor’s  guard  is  faid  to  confift  of  women 
lightly  armed.  The  Portuguefe  have  two  fortrefles,  and 
another  ftation  near  the  mountains  of  Fura,  which  are  faid 
to  abound  in  gold.  One  of  the  emperor’s  queens  is  faid 
to  be  the  protedtrefs  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  another  of 
the  Moors.  The  emperor,  by  the  account  of  a Dutch  com- 
modore who  vifited  this  country  in  1606,  ruled  from  Mo- 
zambique to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  chief  pro- 
vince is  in  an  ifle  or  delta,  between  two  branches  of  the 
Cuamo  and  the  Efpirito.  This  ifle  is  about  750  French 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  the  chief  town  was  Banamataxa. 
At  that  period  there  were  many  fubjeft  kings,  and  the  em- 
peror had  a guard  of  200  deys.  Among  the  rivers  that 
roll  gold  are  the  Panami,  Luanga,  and  Mangiano.  But 
later  accounts  of  this  country,  and  of  other  Portuguefe 
fettlements  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  are  wanting ; 
the  Portuguefe,  probably  from  motives  of  interefl,  are 
filent. 

MOCAUMPOUR,  capital  of  acountry  of  the  fame  name 
to  the  N.  of  the  country  of  Bengal ; 40  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Catmandu.  N.  lat.  27°  35'.  E.  long.  85°  37'. 

MOCEFU,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Truxillo  ; 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Lambayeque. 

MOCENIGO,  Andrew',  in  Biography , a noble  Vene- 
tian, flourilhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  was  employed  in  the  public  fervice  of  his  country, 
which  he  managed  with  fuccefs.  As  an  author  he  wrote  in 
Latin  a “ Hiftory  of  the  War  fuftained  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  in  confequence  of  the  League  of  Cambray,  from 
i^oo  to  1501,  in  four  Books  and  he  compofed  a poem 
in  Latin  verfe  on  the  war  with  Bazajet  II.,  which  is  loft. 
Moreri. 

MOCHA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Chili.  S.  lat.  38°  30'. 

Mocha,  or  Mokha,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Yemen,  fituated  on  a dry  and  barren  fpot  in  that  part  of 
the  province  called  Tehama,  or  the  plain  country.  Its  for- 
tifications are  the  walls  which  furround  it,  fome  towers  on 
the  way  to  Mufa,  dignified  with  the  name  of  cattles,  and 
two  other  caftles  of  the  fame  fort,  upon  the  two  arms  of 
the  harbour.  The  greateft  of  thefe  two  caftles  is  called 
“ Kalla  Tejar,”  and  the  fmalleft  “ Kalla  Abdurrah,”  from 
the  names  of  two  faints  buried  in  thefe  places.  Thefe  are' 
provided  with  fome  few  pieces  of  cannon.  The  houfes  in 
the  city  are  built  of  done  : fome  of  them  are  handfome  ; 
but  others,  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  are  not  bet- 
ter than  the  common  huts  that  are  found  through  all  the 
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Tehama.  In  the  environs  of  this  city  are  abundance  of  date 
trees  and  many  agreeable  gardens.  Mocha  was  built  about 
four  centuries  ago,  and  like  many  other  cities  of  the  Tehama, 
it  owes  its  origin  to  a faint,  the  celebrated  fcheik  Schaedeli. 
This  faint  was  in  fuch  reputation,  that  a multitude  of  perfons 
from  the  motl  diftant  countries  reforted  hither  to  receive  his 
inftru6lions.  His  hermitage  flood  on  the  fea-fide,  and  many 
huts  were  built  around  it  for  the  accommodation  of  his  follow- 
ers.: thefe  formed  a village,  which  by  degrees  was  enlarged  into 
a city.  Some  other  circumftances  contributed  to  give  celebrity 
to  its  eftablifhment.  A (hip  bound  from  India  to  Jidda  caft 
anchor,  about  400  years  ago,  in  this  latitude.  Several  of 
the  crew,  perceiving  huts  in  the  defert,  had  the  curiofity^to 
vifit  them.  The  ftrangers  were  hofpitably  received  by  the 
fcheik,  and  regaled  with  coffee,  to  which  he  afcribed  Angu- 
lar virtues.  The  Indians,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  coffee,  thought  that  it  might  be  a feafonable  remedy  to 
the  mafter  of  the  (hip,  who  was  ill.  Schxdeli  affured  them, 
that  he  (hould  not  only  be  cured  by  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers 
and  of  the  coffee,  but  that  if  they  would  land  their  cargo  there, 
they  might  difpofe  of  it  to  confiderable  advantage.  Affum- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  the  air  and  the  tone  of  a prophet,  he 
told  them  that  a city  fliould  one  day  be  built  upon  that  fpot, 
which  would  become  an  eminent  mart  of  the  Indian  trade. 
The  mafter  of  the  veffel  vifited  the  prophet,  drank  the  coffee, 
and  was  reftored  to  health.  Many  Arabs  flocked  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  the  faint,  and  among  them  were  feveral 
merchants,  who  purchafed  the  whole  cargo.  The  Indians 
returned  home,  related  their  adventure,  and  induced  many  of 
their  countrymen  to  refort  to  this  place.  An  elegant  mofque 
was  raifed  upon  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  which  (lands  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  city.  The  well  that  fupplies  the  inhabit- 
ants with  water,  and  one  of  the  city  gates,  bear  his  name. 
His  descendants  are  held  in  honour,  and  enjoy  the  title  of 
fcheik;  the  people  fwear  by  him  ; and  his  name  will  be  re- 
membered as  long  as  Mokha  (lands.  He  is  not  only  the  pa- 
tron of  Mokha ; but  all  the  Muffulmans  who  drink  coffee 
mention  him  every  morning  in  their  prayers,  efteeming  him 
as  their  patron  ; thanking  God  that  through  his  mediation 
mankind  were  taught  the  ufe  of  coffee,  and  imploring  the 
favour  of  heaven  on  the  fcheiks,  his  defcendants.  Mokha 
was  the  laft  city  in  Yemen  of  which  the  Turks  retained  pof- 
feffion.  It  is  faid  that  the  Arabs  did  not  conquer  but  buy  it. 
Since  the  Turks  were  difpoffeffed,  it  has  never  had  an- 
other mafter  but  the  Imam.  A Dola,  having  enriched  lumfelf 
in  the  government  of  this  city,  fortified  it,  and  drew  a ditch 
round  it,  which  is  now  filled  up.  He  was  fufpefted  of 
afpiring  to  ^independence,  and  was  caft  into  prifon.  From 
that  time,  a Dola  has  never  been  continued  above  three  years 
in  this  lucrative  port.  After  the  monfoon  feafon,  the  Dola 
of  Mokha  is  annually  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  ad- 
minillration,  and  is  either  confirmed  in  his  employment,  or 
inftantly  recalled  to  Sana.  Many  Jews  live  here  in  a fepa- 
rate  village,  as  in  the  other  cities  of  Yemen.  Here  are 
alfo  about  700  Banians,  Rajaputs,  and  other  Indians,  fome 
of  whom  are  merchants,  and  others  gain  a fubfiltence  by  the 
exercife  of  different  mechanic  arts.  When  they  have  made 
a fmall  fortune,  they  return  home  to  India  ; and  on  this  ac- 
count are  always  regarded  as  ftrangers.  Several  nations 
frequently  traded  to  this  port.  The  Portuguefe,  who  two 
centuries  ago  were  very  powerful  on  the  Arabic  gulf,  have 
longfmce  ceafed  to  fend  (hips  thither.  The  Dutch  rarely 
appear  here  ; and  the  French  never  in  time  of  war,  though 
they  (till  continue  to  rent  warehoufes.  The  Englifli  at  pre- 
fent  engrofs,  by  way  of  India,  almoft  exclufively,  the  whole 
trade  of  this  place,  which  is  conducted  for  them  by  a Ba- 
nian. The  trade  of  Mokha  being  fo  confiderable,  the  cuf- 
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toms  muft  afford  a large  revenue  to  the  Imam.  The  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Indians,  pay  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  their  va- 
lue ; after  they  have  been  infpefted  at  the  cuilom-houfe : 
all  Europeans  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  their  goods  in- 
fpedled  in  their  own  warehoufes,  and  of  paying  only  three 
per  cent,  upon  their  value.  The  Indians  of  late,  fince  the 
Englilh  have  become  fo  powerful  in  Bengal,  pay  only  three 
percent,  but  the  merchants  in  Mokha  pay  likewife  five  per  cent. 
on  all  Indian  goods  which  they  purchafc.  There  is  alfo  a 
tonnage  duty,  regulated  not  by  the  tonnage  of  the  veffel 
but  by  the  number  of  its  mafls.  A merchant,  however, 
who  lades  a large  European  (hip  with  coffee  in  this  port, 
receives  from  the  Dola  a premium  of  400  crowns.  The 
Arabs  have  fcarcely  any  article  for  exportation  except  coffee, 
and  of  this  the  Indians  are  not  very  fond.  The  Er.glifh 
(hips  muft  return  empty  to  India,  if  they  did  not  gain  con- 
fiderably  by  carrying  money,  with  which  the  Arabian  mer- 
chants entruft  them.  When  a foreign  veffel  arrives  in  the 
road  of  Mokha,  it  muft  not  falute  with  guns,  but  only  hoift 
a flag.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  trade  on  the  coafts  of  the 
Red  tea  cannot  be  advantageous  to  any  nation  which  have  not 
fettlements  in  India.  The  Arabians  make  no  ufe  of  the  pro- 
du 61  ions  of  Europe.  There  is,  indeed,  a quantity  of  iron 
fold  in  Arabia,  which  has  in  times  pad  been  purchafed  chiefly 
from  the  Danes.  A ftranger  cannot  be  too  much  on  his 
guard  againtl  Mahometan  brokers.  He  will  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  add  refs  himfelf  rather  to  the  Banians,  among  whom 
are  many  confiderable  merchants,  who  are  very  honed  men. 
N.  lat.  130  19'.  E.  long.  43°  23b 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  “ Travels  to  difeover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile,”  mentions  two  other  Mochas,  befides  that  which  we 
have  above  deferibed.  The  firft  is  in  Arabia  Deferta,  in 
N . lat.  30  nearly,  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Suez. 
The  fecond  is  in  S.  lat.  3",  near  Terffiiffi  on  the  coalt  of 
Melinda.  The  meaning  of  Mocha,  he  fays,  is  in  the  Ethi- 
opic  prifon,  and  it  is  particularly  given  to  thofe  three 
places,  becaufe  in  any  of  them  a (hip  is  forced  to  (lay  or  be 
detained  for  months,  until  the  change  of  the  monfoon  fets 
her  at  liberty  to  purfue  her  voyage. 

MOCHICAGUT,  a town  of  New-Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cinaloa  ; 60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cinaloa. 

\ MOCHLIA,  from  fooyXoc,  a lever,  in  Surgery,  a re- 
dudlion  of  bones  from  an  unnatural  to  a natural  poiition. 

MOCHO,  or  Mocoa  Stones.  See  Agate  and  Den- 
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MOCHOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Kiurzim  ; 12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kaurzim. 

MOCK-Bird,  Indian,  in  OrnitMogy.  See  Turdus  Cy 
anus . J 

Mock  Bird  of  Guiana.  See  Oriolus  Americanus. 

Mock  Lead,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by  the  Englifli 
writers  to  a fort  of  foffil,  called  alfo  blende  and  galena. 

Mock  Nightingale,  in  Ornithology.  See  Motacilla  Atri- 
capilla. 

Mock  Orange,  in  Botany.  See  Philadelphia. 

Mock  Privet.  See  Mock  Privet. 

Mock,  or  running  a muck,  is  a pradlice  that  has  prevailed 
time  immemorial  in  Batavia. , To  run  a muck,  in  the  original 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  to  get  intoxicated  with  opium,  and 
then  rufli  into  the  ftreet,  with  a drawn  weapon,  and  kill  any 
one  that  comes  in  the  way,  till  the  party  is  himfelf  either 
killed  or  taken  prifoner.  If  the  officer  takes  one  of  thefe 
omocks  or  mohawks  (as  they  have  been  called  by  an  eafy  cor- 
ruption) alive,  he  has  a confiderable  reward,  and  the  unhappy 
wretches  are  always  broken  alive  on  the  wheel : but  fuch 
is  the  fury  of  their  defperation,  that  three  out  of  four 
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are  neceffarily  deftroyed,  in  attempting  to  fecure  them.  See 
Amok. 

MOCKELN,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Smaland  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Wexio. 

MOCKERN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg; 
16  miles  E.  of  Magdeburg. 

MOCKJACK  Bay,  a bay  of  America,  on  the  coait  of 
Virginia,  in  the  Chefapeak.  N.  lat.  370  24'.  W.  long. 

MOCLIN,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grana- 
da; 12  miles  S.  of  Loja. 

MOCO,  in  Commerce,  a fmall  filver  coin  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  which  in  fome  places  is  £th  of  the  dollar,  and  in 
others  *th. 

MOCOA,  in  Geography , a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Popayan;  70  miles  S.E.of  Popayan. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Culiacan,  on 
the  river  St.  Sebaftian  ; 90  miles  N.W.  of  Culiacan. 

MOCOCO,  or  Maucaco,  in  Zoology.  See  Lemur 
Catto. 

MOCODAME,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  S.E. 
coaft  of  Nova  Scotia.  N.  lat.  450  4'.  W.  long.  6iJ  20'. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Sumatra. 

MOCOES,  a tribe  of  the  Eboe  Haves,  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Africa.  See  Eboes. 

MOCG-MOCO,  a town  of  Sumatra,  the  capital  of  Anac- 
Soongey,  on  the  S.W.  coaft.  This  country  rofe  from  the 
ruins  of  Indrapour,  and  extends  on  the  fea-coaft  from  Man- 
doota  river  to  that  of  Oori.  A fmall  tax  was  laid  on  the 
people  of  Anac-Soongey,  in  fatisfadfion  for  the  murder  of 
a prince  by  the  raja  of  Indrapour,  which  is  now  paid  to 
the  fultan  of  Moco-Moco.  The  tax  is  a foocoo  (the  4th 
part  of  a dollar),  a bamboo  of  rice,  and  a fowl,  from  each 
village  annually.  The  government  of  Anac-Soongey  is 
Malay,  but  a great  part  of  the  country  dependent  upon  it 
is  inhabited  by  the  original  doofoon  or  village  people.  The 
chiefs  are  obliged  to  attend  the  fultan,  and  carry  their  con- 
tribution or  tax  ; but  his  authority  is  very  much  limited. 
The  officers  next  in  rank  to  the  fultan  are  called  Mantrie,  a 
corruption,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  of  Mandarin  ; 30  miles 
S.W.  of  Indrapour.  S.  lat.  20  25'.  E.  long.  101*12'. 
Marfden’s  Sumatra. 

Moco-Moco,  or  Little  Oroonoho,  a river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  a little  S.  of  Oroo- 
noko. 

MOCORITO,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Culiacan  ; 72  miles  N.W.  of  Culiacan. 

MOCOS,  a colle&ion  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Indian  fea, 
near  the  coaft  of  Siam.  N.  lat.  13°  50'.  E.  long.  970  52'. 

MODAGHIRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
13  miles  N.  of  Vencatighery. 

MODAIN,  Madain,  or  el  Modain,  a town  of  the 
Arabian  Irak,  on  the  fide  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  fcite  of  the 
ancient  Ctefiphon.  It  is  faid  by  Herbelot  to  have  bem 
founded  by  Sapor  and  enlarged  by  Chofroes,  who  built  a 
palace  here  that  was  the  moft  magnificent  in  all  the  Eaft.  In 
637  this  place  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Said,  the  lieutenant 
of  Omar.  The  riches  of  which  it  was  defpoiled  were  im- 
menfe,  confuting,  in  part,  of  the  throne,  the  crown,  the  royal 
ftandard,  and  carpet  of  the  ancient  Perfian  kings  ; 20  miles 
S.  of  Bagdad. 

MODAL,  in  Logic,  &c.  a term  applied  to  propofitions 
which  include  certain  conditions  and  reftri&ions. 

Modai,,  in  Muftc.  The  characters  for  time  in  the  firft 
ftages  of  figurative  mufic  or  counter-point  were  called  modal 
Jigns  for  the  moods. 

The  different  modes  or  moods  for  afcertaining  the  avan- 
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turn  of  each  ta£t,  or  pulfation  of  time  in  mufic,  were  the 
following : 

O 03*  for  a perfect  long,  or  three  breves. 

O.  a perfet  breve,  or  three  femibreves. 

6 , two  imperfet  breves,  and,  in  the  compofuions  of 
Tallis  and  Bird,  fometimes  three  minims. 

C,  an  imperfet  breve,  or  two  femibreves. 

Befides  thefe,  there  were  others  for  a fpecies  of  jig  time,  in 
which  femibreves  or  minims  were  ternary,  and  moving  in  trip- 
lets, while  the  longer  notes  were  binary  : 03*  O2,  C3, 
& c.  Zacconi,  Prat.  Muf.  lib.  ii.  cap.  54.  makes  the  modal 
figns  amount  to  fourteen. 

MODANE,  in  Geography ,.  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diitrit  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  ; 13  miles  E.  of  it. 
The  place  contains  925,  and  the  canton  3267  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  450  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

MODBURY,  a market-town  and  borough,  fituated  in 
the  hundred  of  Ermington,  and  county  of  Devon,  Eng- 
land. The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  four  ftreet8,  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  croffing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  It  is  a borough  by  prefcription,  but  has 
loft  its  right  of  fending  members  to  parliament,  having  pe- 
titioned to  be  exempted  from  that  burthen,  as  it  was  then  con- 
fidered,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  plea  of  exemption 
was  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unable  to  pay 
their  reprefcntatives,  as  was  cuftomary  at  that  early  period. 
Modbury  is  now  governed  by  a portreeve  (ufually  ftyled 
mayor),  two  conftables,  and  feveral  other  officers,  who  are 
elected  annually  at  a court-leet  held  at  Michaelmas.  All 
perfons  who  polfefs  any  freehold  within  the  borough  are  lia- 
ble to  be  chofen  ; being  confidered  in  the  light  of  freemen 
or  free  burgeffes.  Even  fo  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
laft  century,  it  appears  from  the  records,  that  the  borough- 
court  here  took  cognizance  of  all  debts  under  forty  (hillings  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  fame  records  (hew  that  the 
inhabitants  poffeffed  the  authority  of  enrolling  deeds  in  the 
rolls  of  the  borough.  The  chief  fupport  of  this  town  is 
its  woollen  trade,  which  was  formerly  much  more  confider- 
able  than  at  prefent.  A great  quantity  of  yarn  was  likewife 
fpun  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  about  fifty  years  ago, 
at  which  time  a weekly  market  was  held,  diftindlly  to  facili- 
tate the  fale  of  that  article.  This  market  has  long  been  dif- 
continued,  but  to  preferve  the  right,  the  bell  ftill  rings  for 
the  yarn-market  at  twelve  o’clock.-  A plufli  and  hat  manu- 
factory have  alfo  been  eftablifhed  of  late  years.  The  petty 
feffions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here.  Thurfday  is  the  mar- 
ket-day  for  proviiions. 

The  population  of  this  town,  according  to  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  of  1801,  comprifed  1813  perfors,  832  males, 
and  981  females,  of  which  number  862  were  returned  as 
engaged  in  trade,  and  944  in  agriculture. 

The  church  of  Modbury  is  a very  fpacious  and  handfome 
bui'ding,  furmounted  by  a lofty  fpire,  of  later  ereftion  than 
the  relt  of  the  edifice.  On  the  fouth  aide  (lands  a fine  ala- 
bafter  ftatue,  in  armour,  fuppofed  to  be  the  effigy  of  one 
of  the  Champernoune  family.  Befide6the  eftablifhed  church, 
there  are  two  other  buildings  in  this  town  appropriated  to 
divine  worfhip  ; one  belonging  to  the  Prefbyterians-,  and  the 
other  to  the  Anabaptifts.  Here  was  formerly  an  alien  priory, 
dependent  on  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  fur  Dive,  in  Normandy, 
which  feems  to  have  been  founded  (hortly  after  the  con- 
queft.  Its  religious  inmates  were  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict.  On  the  diffolution  of  the  alien  monafteries, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  this  priory  was  granted  to  the 
college  at  Eaton.  The  precife  fcite  on  which  it  (food  is  un- 
certain, but  as  there  are  two  fields  adjoining  to  the  weftern  fide 
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of  the  church-yard,  ftill  called  “ Priors’-parks,”  it  was 
moft  probably  fituated  fomewhere  near  that  fpot.  Indeed, 
on  the  oppofite  lide  of  the  road  which  paftes  thefe  parks,  there 
appear  fome  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  which  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  priory. 

The  proprietor  of  the  manor  here,  at  a very  remote  pe- 
riod, was  fir  James  Okeftone,  or  Oxton,  from  whofe  family 
it  paffed  into  that  of  the  Champernounes,  who  poffeffed  a 
fplendid  manilon  immediately  adjoining  to  the  town,  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  w'hich  is  now  Handing.  Of  the  grandeur 
of  this  feat,  and  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  its  owner 
lived,  tradition  fpeaks  very  highly.  They  are  faid,  in  parti- 
cular, to  have  kept  a fine  band  of  fingers  and  muficians,  with 
whofe  execution  queen  Elizabeth  was  fomuch  delighted,  that 
fhe  requefted  the  loan  of  them  for  a month,  but  being  refufed 
by  Mr.  Champernoune,  out  of  pique  found  fome  pretence 
to  fuehim  at  law,  and  occafion  his  ruin  •,  he  being  compelled 
to  fell  no  lefs  than  nineteen  manors  to  fupport  the  liti- 
gation. 

The  vicinity  of  this  town  is  adorned  with  a number  of  family 
feats,  fome  of  ancient  and  others  of  modern  eredfiion.  Wimp- 
fton,  the  ancient  manfion  of  the  Fortefcues,  is  particularly 
remarkable  as  being  the  houfe  in  which  the  celebrated  fir 
John  Fortefcue  was  born.  This  gentleman  raifed  himlelf 
by  his  talents  to  the  dignity  of  chief  juft  ice  and  chancel- 
lor in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI.,  and  wrote  a work 
entitled  “ De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,’’  which  is  Hill 
held  in  great  repute  among  legal  antiquaries.  The  other 
feats  of  note  nearModbury,  are  Train,  Fleet-houfe,  Mad- 
ridge,  Fowlefcombe,  Stowford,  Butterford,  ShilHon,  and 
Fardel,  which  lafi  was  long  in  poffeffion  of  the  Raleighs. 
Folwhele’s  Hiltory,  &c  of  Devonfnire,  two  vols.  folio. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv. 

MODDAPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ganges ; 27  miles  N.  of  Mahmudpour. 

MODDIGONG,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Goond- 
wana  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Ramteak. 

MODDIGUBA,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  the  circar 
of  Gooty  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Amantpour. 

MODE,  or  Mood,  Modus , in  Ph'tlofophy,  a manner  of 
being  ; or  a quality  or  attribute  of  a fubfiance,  or  fubjeft, 
which  we  conceive  as  neceffarily  depending  on  the  fubjedf,  and 
incapable  of  fubfifiing  without  it. 

Mr.  Locke  defines  modes  to  be  thofe  ideas  (he  fhould  have 
faid  things)  which  do  not  imply  any  fuppolition  of  fubfifi- 
ing by  themfelves,  but  are  confidered  as  mere  dependencies, 
and  affedfions  of  fubfiances. 

Our  ideas  of  things  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds  : the 
one  of  things,  which  we  conceive  feparately,  and  by  them- 
felves, called  fubfances  ; and  the  other  of  things  which  we 
conceive  as  exifiing  in  others,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  we  can- 
not allow  them  exifiing  without  them,  and  thefe  we  call 
modes  or  accidents. 

It  is  the  charafterifiic,  then,  of  a true  mode,  to  have 
fuch  a relation  to  fome  fubjedt,  as  not  to  be  clearly  and  dif- 
tinftly  conceivable  without  conceiving  the  fubjeft,  of  which 
it  is  a mode,  at  the  fame  time  : when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
conception  of  the  fubjedl'  does  not  at  all  infer  or  require  that 
of  the  mode. 

Thus,  what  gives  us  to  know  that  thought  is  not  a mode 
of  extended  fubfiance,  or  matter,  is,  that  extenfion,  and 
the  other  properties  of  matter,  may  be  feparated  from 
thought,  without  ceafing  to  conceive  thought  all  the  while. 

We  always  cor.fider  things  as  clothed  with  certain  modes, 
except  we  reflett  on  them  in  the  abftradf,  or  general  ; and 
it  is  the  variety  of  modes,  and  the  relations,  that  occaiions 
the  great  variety  of  denominations  of  the  fame  thing. 
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They  are  the  various  modes  of  matter,  t.  g.  that  make  all 
the  diverfity  of  bodies,  or  corporeal  beings,  in  nature. 

There  are  various  divifions  and  kinds  of  modes : as, 
I,  ejjential,  or  accidental.  An  cjfential  mode,  or  attribute,  19 
that  which  belongs  to  the  very  nature  or  efience  of  the  fub- 
jedl: in  w'hich  it  is  ; and  the  fubjeft  can  never  have  the  fame 
nature  without  it, "as  roundnefs  in  a bowl,  folidity  in  matter,, 
thinking  in  a fpirit,  &c.  and  this  is  primary,  when  it  is  the 
firft  or  chief  thing  that  conftitutes  any  being  in  its  parti- 
cular efience  or  nature,  and  makes  it  to  be  that  w'hich  it  is, 
and  diftinguilhes  it  from  all  other  beings,  as  roundnefs  in  a 
bowl:  or  feccmdary,  which  is  any  other  attribute  of  a thing, 
that  is  not  of  primary  confideration,  called  a property  ; as 
volubility  in  a bowl.  An  accidental  mode,  or  accident,  is 
fuch  a mode  as  is  not  necefiary  to  the  being  of  a thing  ; for 
the  fubjedl  may  be  without  it,  and  yet  remain  of  the  fame 
nature  which  it  had  before  ; or  it  is  that  mode,  which  may 
be  feparated  from  its  fubjedl,  as  blacknefsor  whitenefs  in  a 
bowl,  learning  in  a man,  &c. 

2.  Modes  are  ahfolute  and  relative.  An  alfolute  mode  is 
that  which  belongs  to  its  fubjedl  ; without  refpeft  to  any 
other  beings  whatsoever.  A relative  mode  is  derived  from 
the  regard  which  one  being  has  to  others  : thus,  roundnefs 
and  fmoothnefs  are  the  alfolute  modes  of  a bowl ; but  great- 
nefs  and  fmallnefs  are  relative.  See  Relation. 

3 . Modes  are  intrinfical,  or  extrinfeal.  The  former  are  con>- 
ceived  to  be  in  the  fubjedl  or  fubfiance ; as  when  we  fay  a globe 
is  round,  &c.  The  latter  mode  is  a manner  of  being  which 
fome  fubfiances  attain  by  reafonof  fomething  that  is  exter- 
nal or  foreign  to  the  fubjedl,  and  is  called  external  denomi- 
nation ; as  the  globe  lies  within  two  yards  of  the  wall,  &c. 

4.  Modes  are  alfo  inherent,  or  adherent , i.  e.  proper  or  im- 
proper. Adherent  modes  arife  from  the  joining  of  fome  acci- 
dental fubfiance  to  the  chief  fubjedl,  which  yet  may  be  fe- 
parated from  it  ; as  when  a bowl  is  wet,  &c.  Inherent 
modes  have  a fort  of  in-being  in  the  fubfiance  itfelf ; as  the 
bowl  is  fwift  or  round,  See. 

5.  AAion  and  paffion,  ufing  the  terrrfs  in  a philofophical 
fenfe,  are  modes  which  belong  to  fubfiances  ; as  when  a 
fmith  with  a hammer  ftrikes  a piece  of  iron,,  the  fmith  and 
hammer  are  agents  or  fubje&s  of  adlion,  and  the  iron  is  the 
patient,  or  fubjedl  of  paffion. 

6 Modes  may  be  divided  into  natural,  civil,  moral,  and 
fupernatural,  all  which  pertain  to  the  apoftle  Paul,  who  was 
a little  man,  a Roman  by  the  privilege  of  his  birth,  a man  of 
virtue  or  honefty,  and  an  infpired  apoftle. 

7.  Modes  belong  either  to  body,  or  to  fpirit,  or  to  both. 
Modes  of  body  belong  only  to  matter,  or  corporeal  beings  ; . 
fuch  are  fgure,  ref , motion,  &c.  Thefe  are  primary,  when 
they  belong  to  bodies  confidered  in  themfelves,  whether 
there  were  any  man  to  take  notice  of  them  or  no,  as  fhape, 
fize,  See.  ; or fecondary,  which  are  fuch  ideas  as  we  afcribe 
to  bodies,  on  account  of  the  various  impreflions  that  are  made 
on  the  fenfes  of  men  by  them,  called  fecondary  qualities  : 
fuch  are  all  colours,  founds,  taftes,  fmells,  and  all  taftile 
qualities.  (See  Quality.)  Modes  of  fpirit  belong  only 
to  minds,  fuch  are  knowledge,  will.  See.  Modes  belonging 
to  body  and  fpirit,  are  called  mixt  or  human  modes,  becaufe 
they  are  found  inhuman  nature  ; fuch  are fenfation,  imagina- 
tion, paffion,  &c.  in  w'hich  there  is  a concurrence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  animal  and  intelledlual  nature. 

8.  There  are  alfo  modes  of  ether  modes,  which,  though 
they  fubfilt  in  and  by  the  fubfiance,  as  the  original 
fubjedl  of  them,  are  properly  and  diredlly  attributed  to 
fome  mode  of  that  fubfiance ; thus  fwiftnefs  and  flewnefs 
are  inodes  of  motion,  which  is  itfelf  the  mode  of  a body.—— 
Watt’s  Logic,  p.  i.  c.  2-  § 3 and 
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Mr.  Locke  divides  modes  into  fimple,  and  mixt  or  com - 
pound. 

Modes,  Simple,  are  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  of  the 
fame  kind,  or  even  of  the  fame  fimple  ideas  divers  times  re- 
peated ; as  a dozen,  a fcore,  &c.  which  are  only  the  ideas 
of  fo  many  dillinft  units  put  together. 

The  modifications  of  any  fimple  idea,  Mr.  Locke  obfcrves, 
are  as  perfectly  different  and  diltinft  ideas  in  the  mind,  as 
thofe  the  moft  remote  and  incorififterit  : thus,  two  is  as  dif- 
tinft  from  three  as  blindnefs  is  from  heat.  With  this  view 
that  author  examines  the  fimple  modes  of  fpace  ; which  are 
found  to  be  diftance,  capacity,  extenfion,  figure,  place,  and 
duration. 

The  mind  has  feveral  diftinft  ideas  of  fiding,  rolling, 
•walking,  creeping,  &c.  which  are  all  but  the  different  modifi- 
cations of  motion.  Swift  and  Jlow  are  two  different  ideas 
of  motion,  the  meafures  of  which  are  made  out  of  the  dif- 
tance of  time  and  fpace  put  together. 

The  like  variety  we  have  in  founds  ; every  articulate  word 
is  a different  modification  of  found,  as  are  all  notes  of  dif- 
ferent length  put  together,  which  makes  that  complex  idea 
called  time. 

The  mode*  of  colours  might  be  alfo  very  various ; fome 
of  which  we  take  notice  of  as  the  different  degrees,  or  as 
they  are  termed Jhades  of  the  fame  colour.  But  fince  we  fel- 
dom  make  affemblages  of  colours  without  taking  in  figure 
alfo,  as  in  painting,  See.  thofe  which  are  taken  notice  of,  do 
moft  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes  ; as  beauty,  rain- 
low,  &c.  All  compounded  tafles  and  fmells  are  alfo  modes 
made  up  of  the  fimple  ideas  of  thofe  fenfes. 

As  to  the  modes  of  thinking ; when  the  mind  turns  its 
view  inward  upon  ltfelf,  thinking  is  the  firft  idea  that  occurs, 
in  which  it  obferves  a great  variety  of  modifications  ; and 
therefore  frames  to  itfelf  diftinft  ideas. 

Thus  the  perception  annexed  to  any  impreffion  on  the 
body  made  by  an  external  object,  is  called fenfation.  Where 
an  idea  recurs  without  the  prefence  of  the  objeft,  it  is  called 
remembrance.  When  fought  after  by  the  mind,  and  brought 
again  in  view,  it  is  called  recolleftion . When  held  there  long 
under  attentive  confideration,  it  is  called  contemplation.  When 
ideas  float  in  the  mind  without  regard  or  reflection,  it  is 
called  in  French  a reverie.  When  the  ideas  are  taken  no- 
tice of,  and,  as  it  were,  regiftered  in  the  memory,  it  is  atten- 
tion. When  the  mind  fixes  its  view  on  any  one  idea,  and 
confiders  it  on  all  fides,  it  is  intention  and  Jludy. 

Of  thefe  various  modes  of  thinking,  the  mind  forms  as 
diftinft  ideas,  as  it  does  of  white  and  red,  or  of  a fquare  or 
a circle. 

Modes,  Mixt,  are  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  of  feve- 
ral kinds;  as  in  beauty,  which  confifls  in  a certain  compofi- 
tion  of  colour,  figure,  &c.;  theft,  which  is  the  concealed 
change  of  poffeffion  of  any  thing,  without  confent  of  the 
proprietor,  & c. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  we  get  ideas  of  mixt  modes : 

1.  By  experience  and  obfervation  of  things  themfelves: 
thus,  by  feeing  two  men  wreille,  we  get  the  idea  of  wreftiing. 

2.  By  invention,  or  voluntary  putting  together  of  feveral 
fimple  ideas  of  our  own  minds : fo  he  that  firft  invented 
printing,  had  an  idea  of  it  firft  in  his  mind  before  it  ever  ex- 
ifted.  3.  By  explaining  the  names  of  aftions  we  never  faw, 
or  notions  we  cannot  fee ; and  by  enumerating  all  thofe 
ideas,  which  go  to  the  making  them  up  : thus-,  the  mixt 
mode  which  the  word  lye  Hands  for  is  made  up  of  the  fimple 
ideas.  1.  Articulate  founds.  2.  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  ' 
of  the  fpeaker.  3.  Words,  the  figns  of  thefe  ideas.  And, 
4.  Thofe  figns  put  together  by  affirmation,  or  negation, 


otherwife  than  the  ideas  they  Hand  for  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker. 

Mixt  modes  have  their  unity  from  an  aft  of  the  mind, 
combining  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas  together,  and  confider- 
ing  them  as  one  complex  one : the  mark  of  this  union  is 
one  name  given  to  that  combination. 

This  gives  the  reafon,  why  there  are  words  in  every  lan- 
guage, which  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  one  fingle  word  of 
another.  For  the  fafhions  and  cuftoms  of  one  nation  make 
feveral  combinations  of  ideas  familiar  in  one,  which  another 
had  never  any  occafion  to  make.  Such  were  orfaxio-juoj 
among  the  Greeks,  and profriptio  among  the  Romans. 

This  alfo  occafions  the  conftant  change  of  languages  ; 
becaufe  the  change  of  cuftom  and  opinion  brings  with  it 
new  combinations  of  ideas,  which,  to  avoid  long  deferiptions, 
have  new  names  annexed  to  them,  and  fo  they  become  new 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes. 

Of  all  our  fimple  ideas,  thofe  which  have  had  moft  mixed 
modes  made  out  of  them,  are  thinking,  and  motion  (which 
comprehend  in  them  all  aftion),  and  power,  from  whence 
thefe  aftions  are  conceived  to  flow. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  modes  of  aftions,  diftinguifhed  by 
their  caufes,  means,  objefts,  ends,  inftruments,  time,  place, 
and  other  circumftances ; as  alfo  of  the  powers  fitted  for 
thofe  aftions.  Thus  boldnefs  is  the  power  to  do  or  lpeak 
what  we  intend,  without  fear  or  diforder ; and  this  power 
of  doing  any  thing  when  it  had  been  acquired  by  frequent 
doing  the  fame  thing,  is  that  idea  we  call  habit ; and  when 
forward  and  ready,  upon  every  occafion,  to  break  into 
aftion,  we  call  it  difpqftion  : thus  tejlinefs  is  a difpofition  or 
^ptnefs  to  be  angry.  Power  being  the  fource  of  all  aftion, 
the  fubftances,  in  which  thofe  powers  are,  when  they  exert 
this  power,  are  called  caufes : and  the  fubftances  thereupon 
produced,  or  the  fimple  ideas  introduced  into  any  fubjeft, 
are  called  ejfefts.  The  efficacy  by  which  the  new  fubftance 
or  idea  is  produced,  is  called  in  the  fubjeft  exerting  that 
power,  aftion  ; and,  in  the  fubjeft  in  which  any  Ample  idea 
is  changed,  or  produced,  pajfon : which  efficacy,  in  intel- 
lectual agents,  we  can  conceive  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  modes 
of  thinking  and  willing  : in  corporeal  agents  nothing  elfe 
but  modifications  of  motion. 

Mode,  Divifon  of  a.  See  Division.  , 

Mode,  in  Grammar.  See  Mood. 

Mode,  in  Logic.  See  Mood. 

Mode  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  modification  of  a propofition; 
or  that  which  renders  it  modal  and  conditional. 

Mode,  Indireft.  See  Indirect. 

Mode,  Fr.  a key  in  Mufic.  In  plain-chant  the  modes 
are  numbered. 

The  ecclefiaftical  modes  are  called  authentic,  when  the  5th 

a 

is  above  the  principal,  as  E ; and  plagal,  when  the  4th 

A 

d 

is  above  the  principal,  and  the  5th  below  its  oftave,  as  G. 

D 

See  Canto-fermo,  and  Tones  of  the  Church. 

Modes  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Mufic.  The  ancients  differ 
extremely  among  themfelves  in  defining  their  modes  ; ob« 
fcure  in  all  parts  of  their  mufic,  upon  this  fubjeft  they  are 
nearly  unintelligible.  They  all  agree  that  a mode  is  a cer- 
tain fyftem  or  conftitution  of  founds,  and  it  feems  as  if  this 
conftitution  was  in  itfelf  nothing  more  than  an  oftave  filled 
with  all  the  intermediate  founds  according  to  the  genus. 

In  high  antiquity,  the  Greeks  had  but  three  modee,  at 
the  diftance  of  a tone  from  each  other,  which  was  national 
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the  lowed  being  called  the  Dorian , the  middle  the  Phrygian, 
and  the  highed  the  Lydian. 

Afterwards,  in  dividing  the  tones  into  femitones,  two 
other  modes  were  obtained,  as  the  Ionian  and  the  JEolian  ; 
the  firfl  being  inferted  between  the  Dorian  and  the  Phrygian, 
the  fecond  between  the  Phrygian  and  the  Lydian. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  fydem  being  extended  above  and 
below,  mufician3  eda'olifhed  new  modes  at  both  extremities, 
which  took  their  denomination  from  the  fird  five,  adding 
the  prepofitions  hyper , above,  and  hypo,  below.  Thus  the 
Lydian  mode  was  followed  by  the  hyper-Dorian,  the  hyper- 
Ionian,  the  hyper-Phrygian,  the  hyper-iEolian,  and  the 
hyper-Lydian,  afeending:  and  after  the  Dorian  mode,  came 
the  hypo-Lydian,  the  hypo-iEolian,  the  hypo-Phrygian, 
the  hypo-Ionian,  and  the  hypo-Dorian,  in  afeending.  Thefe 
fifteen  modes  are  all  enumerated  in  Alypius.  See  the  plate, 
where  their  order  and  interval  are  expreffed  in  Greek  cha- 
mbers, and  by  equivalent  notes  in  the  Guido  feale.  But  it 
mud  be  remembered,  fays  Rouffeau,  that  the  hypo-Dorian 
was  the  only  mode  which  was  ufed  to  its  whole  extent.  In 
proportion  as  the  others  mounted,  the  upper  notes  were 
avoided,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  natural  compafs  of  the 
voice.  Thefe  obfervations  are  neceffary  for  the  clearing  up 
fome  paffages  in  ancient  authors,  which  feem  to  imply  that 
the  lowed  modes  had  the  highed  notes,  which  indeed  was 
true,  in  having  in  their  melodies  more  notes  above  the  key- 
note. For  want  of  this  knowledge,  Doni  is  extremely  em- 
barraffed  by  thefe  apparent  contradictions. 

Greek  theories  differ  m the  number  of  modes:  while  with 
fome  they  amount  to  15,  Aridoxenus,  according  to  Euclid, 
admitted  only  13,  fupprefiing  the  two  highed  ; the  hyper- 
^Eolian,  and  hyper-Lydian.  But  in  the  work  of  Aridoxe- 
nus that  is  come  down  to  us,  he  only  fpecifiesfix,  concerning 
which  he  relates  the  different  fentiments  of  the  times. 

At  length,  Ptolemy  reduced  the  number  of  thefe  modes  to 
feven  ; faying  that  modes  w'ere  introduced  in  mulic  in  order 
to  vary  the  melodies  by  the  eontrad  of  grave  and  acute  ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  they  may  be  multiplied  far  beyond  1 5 ; 
but  thefe  feven  fuffice  to  facilitate  the  tranfition  from  one 
mode  to  another,  by  confonant  intervals  eafy  to  produce. 

He  therefore  includes  all  the  modes  in  the  compafs  of  an 
oftave,  of  which  the  Dorian  mode  was  the  centre  ; fo  that 
the  mixo-Lydian  was  a 4th  above,  and  the  hypo-Dorian  a 4th 
below.  The  Phrygian  a 5th  above  the  hypo-Dorian  ; the 
hypo-Phrygian,  a 4th  below  the  Phrygian  : w’hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  to  count  from  the  hypo-Dorian,  which  is  the 
lowed  mode,  there  was  the  diftance  of  a tone  to  the  hypo- 
Phrygian  ; from  the  hypo-Phrygian  to  the  hypo-Lydian, 
another  tone  ; from  the  hypo-Lydian  to  the  Dorian,  a femi- 
tone  ; from  that  to  the  Phrygian,  a tone  ; from  the  Phry- 
gian to  the  Lydian  dill  a tone,  and  from  the  Lydian  to  the 
mixo-Lydian,  a femitone,  which  extend  to  a feventh,  in  the 
following  order  : 


I 

F 

- Mixo-Lydian. 

2 

E 

Lydian. 

3 

D - 

Phrygian. 

4 

C 

- Dorian. 

5 

B 

Hypo-Lydian. 

6 

A 

- Hypo-Phrygian. 

7 

G 

Hypo-Dorian. 

Ptolemy  retrenched  all  the  other  modes,  pretending  that 
thefe  feven  occupied  all  the  founds  of  the  diatonic  oClave. 
From  thefe  feven  modes  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  addition  of 
the  hypo-mixo-Lydian,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Guido  formed 
the  eight  ecclefiaftical  modes.  See  Tones  of  the  Church. 

1 


Such  is  the  cleared  notion  which  wc  are  able  to  form  of 
the  tones  or  modes  of  the  ancient  mufic  ; while  we.confider 
them  as  didering  from  each  other  only  by  grave  and  acute  : 
but  dill  other  differences  fubfided,  which  characterized  them 
more  particularly  : as  exprefiion,  the  kind  of  poetry  to 
which  they  were  applied,  the  kind  of  indrument  by  which 
they  were  accompanied,  the  rhythm  or  cadence  of  the  verfe, 
names  or  airs  peculiar  to  certain  people  from  whom  the  prin- 
cipal modes  had  their  names : as  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  Ionian,  iEolian. 

There  were  dill  other  modes,  which  fhould  rather  be 
called  ftyles  or  kinds  of  compolition  : as  the  tragic  mode, 
appropriated  to  the  theatre  ; the  nomic,  confecrated  to 
Apollo  ; the  dithyrambic,  to  Bacchus,  See.  See  Style 
and  Melopgeia. 


In  our  old  mufic,  the  word  mode,  or  mood,  was  applied 
to  meafure  or  time,  in  order  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  all 
the  notes  in  a movement  by  a general  fign,  which  was  placed 
after  the  clef,  at  fird  by  circles  and  femi-circles  pointed,  or 
without  points,  according  to  the  numbers  2 and  3,  dif- 
ferently combined.  It  is  from  thefe  ancient  expedients  that 


we  dill  retain  £ for  common  time,  and  a barred  O?  for  a 


quicker  dual  meafure.  See  Modal  and  Prolation. 

Thefe  characters,  except  the  two  lalt  mentioned,  have 
long  been  difufed ; yet  it  is  neceffary  to  underdand  them, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  decipher  old  mufic. 

Thus  far  the  chief  of  this  article  is  from  Rouffeau,  which 
includes  almod  all  the  knowledge  on  the  fubjeCt,  that  the 
mod  laborious  and  profound  commentators  of  the  feven 
ancient  Greek  writers  on  mufic,  publifhed  by  Meibomius, 
ever  conjeCtured,  we  dare  not  fay  difeovered,  on  the  fubjeCt. 

The  general  opinion  concerning  the?  modes  of  Ptolemy, 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  u'as  fuch  as  we 
have  deferibed,  till  fir  Fr.  Hafkins  Eyles  Stiles  formed  an 
ingenious  hypothefis  concerning  them,  which  was  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1759,  and  afterwards  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  vol.  li.  part  ii.  for  1760,  under 
this  title : “ An  Explanation  of  the  Modes  or  Tones  in 
the  Ancient  Grecian  Mufic.”  Sir  Francis  in  this  differta- 
tion  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  ancients  had  a double 
doCtrine  of  the  modes,  an  harmonic  and  a mvfical  doCtrifte 
By  the  harmonic  doCtrine,  the  modes  were  all  one  and  the 
fame  feries  of  intervals,  fuch  as  the  general  fydem  furnifhes, 
ouly  at  different  pitches  ; by  the  mufical,  they  confided  of 
fo  many  different  arrangements  of  intervals,  or  fpecies  of 
oCtave.  Sir  Francis  regarded  the  harmonic  doCtrine  as  only 
a tuning  trick,  to  produce  more  readily  the  different  fpecies 
of  oCtave  between  the  fixed  founds. 

He  explains  this  in  a diagram,  taking  his  pitch,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  at  hypate  mefon,  our  E in  the  bafe,  and 
makes  all  his  mutations  between  that  found  and  its  oCtave, 
nete  die  zeugmenon.  And  this,  according  to  fir  F.  E. 
Stiles,  is  the  diapafon  chofen  by  Ptolemy,  cap.  2,  lib.  ii. 
for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  his  divilions  of  the  feveral 
fpecies. 


Diagram  of  the  Species  of  Diapafon  in  the  feven  Modes 
admitted  by  Ptolemy,  according  to  the  DoCtrine  of  Sir 
Francis  Hafkins  Eyles  Stiles. 
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Sir  Francis  gives  quotations  from  the  ancient  Greek 
writers  in  confirmation  of  his  do&rine,  feveral  of  which 
indeed  feem  favourable  to  it ; at  leail  they  imply  a difference 
on  fome  occafions  from  the  intervals  in  the  natural  or  great 
fyllem  : this  difference  he  imagines  to  be  cxprefTcd  by  the 
term  p.;raoo?.n,  mutation. 

He  very  truly  afferts,  that  no  tranfpofition  of  the  fame 
melody  into  a higher  or  lower  key,  can  have  fo  powerful 
an  effeft  as  a change  in  the  modulation,  or  fucceffion  of  in- 
tervals ; and  obferves,  that  modern  mufic  has  but  two  con- 
fiderable  changes  in  the  fame  key  ; thefe  are  from  major  to 
minor,  and  from  minor  to  major.  The  firfi  feems  referved 
for  pathetic  effedls. 

Sir  Fr.  Hafkins  Eylcs  Stiles  falls  foul  on  all  his  prede- 
ceffors.  After  his  opinion,  we  have  that  of  Rouffeau,  the 
chief  part  of  whofe  article  in  his  Did.  de  Muf.  we  have 
tranflated,  and  given  whatever  is  moft  new  and  ufeful  in 
former  and  fubfequent  articles,  and  his  opinion  on  the  ancient 
Greek  modes  and  other  articles  peculiar  to  the  mufic  of  the 
ancients.  1 

Metalfafio,  in  two  letters  to  Saverio  Mattei  on  the 
Grecian  mufic,  has  confidered  it  with  his  ufual  elegance, 
candour,  and  clearnefs ; but  he  does  not  treat  of  the  modes 
in  particular,  fo  much  as  on  ancient  Greek  mufic  in  general. 
We  fhall  therefore  referve  our  extradls  from  thefe  two  let- 
ters, till  Greek  mufic  and  muGc  of  the  ancients  are  con- 
fidered at  large.  See  System. 

MODECCA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  Cucurbitaceous 
order,  figured  in  Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  8.  t.  20  — 23, 
and  indicated  by  Juflieu  under  PaJMora,  JuiT.  Gen.  398. 
A fpecies  of  the  fame,  from  Sierra  *Leone,  flowered  many 
years  ago,  in  lady  Amelia  Hume’s  Hove,  and  llill  exifts 
there.  We  believe  it  to  be  a perfeflly  well  defined  genus, 
and  have  propofed  to  call  it  Blepharanihes , on  account  of  the 
fringed  petals,  which  make  its  effential  charafter,  and  to 
preferve  an  analogy  with  its  near  ally  Trichofanthes.  We 
have  only  waited  for  a more  correCt  knowledge  of  the 


feveral  fpecies,  and  of  fome  circumftances  in  the  generic 
chara&er.  It  is  abundantly  difiindl  from  Pajifora.  S. 

MODEL,  an  original,  or  pattern,  propoled  for  any  one 
to  copy  or  imitate. 

St.  Paul’s  church  is  faid  to  be  built  after  the  model  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 

Model  is  particularly  ufed  in  building  for  an  artificial 
pattern,  made  of  wood,  Hone,  plainer,  or  other  matter, 
with  all  its  parts  and  proportions  ; in  order  for  the  better 
conducting  and  executing  fome  great  work,  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  effedt  it  will  have  in  large. 

In  all  great  buildings  it  is  much  the  furefi  way  to  make 
a model  in  relievo  ; and  not  to  trull  to  a bare  defign,  or 
draught.  There  are  alfo  models  for  the  building  of  drips, 
&c.  and  for  extraordinary  Hair-cafes,  &c. 

Model,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  is  any  thing  propofed 
to  be  imitated.  And 

Hence,  in  the  academies,  they  give  the  term  model  to  a 
naked  man,  difpofed  in  feveral  poltures,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  fcholars  to  defign  him  in  various  views  and 
attitudes. 

The  fculpt<*rs  have  little  models  of  clay  or  wax  to  alfift 
them  in  their  defigns  of  others  that  are  larger,  in  marble, 
&c.  and  to  judge  of  the  attitude  and  corredtnels  of  a 
figure. 

Statuaries  likewife  give  the  name  model  to  certain  figures 
of  clay  or  wax,  which  are  but  juH  falhioned,  to  ferve  by 
way  of  guide  for  the  making  of  larger,  whether  of  marble 
or  other  matter. 

MODENA,  Duchy  of,  in  Geography,  a principality  of 
Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  on  the 
E.  by  the  Bolognefe,  on  the  S.  by  the  republic  of  Lucca, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  part  of  Tuf- 
cany ; about  60  miles  in  its  greatefi  length,  and  from  20 
to  36  in  breadth.  The  foil  refembles  that  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma  ; the  agriculture  is  little  fuperior,  the  middle -men 
and  metayers  impeding  indufiry,  though  fome  peafants  in  the 
mountains  are  proprietors  of  land.  The  breed  of  Hieep  is 
negledled.  The  country,  however,  abounds  in  corn,  excel- 
lent wine,  and  other  produdlions.  In  fome  parts  is  found 
a kind  of  alkaline  earth,  which,  being  reduced  to  powder, 
has  been  ufed  as  an  antidote  to  poifons,  fevers,  dyfenteries, 
and  others  diforders.  In  other  parts  wells  are  dug,  40  or 
60  feet  deep,  and  on  the  water  a reddifh  petroleum  is  feen 
to  float,  which  abounds  moH  in  autumn  and  fpring.  Thefe 
wells  are  enclofed,  and  every  fortnight  oil  is  Ikimmed  off 
the  furface  ; and  this  oil  is  ufed  for  embalming,  varnilhing, 
painting,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  fome  medicinal  preparations. 
Amber  is  dug  out  of  a foil  impregnated  with  petroleum. 
This  duchy  affords  a variety  of  petrifadlions.  In  digging 
wells  near  Modena,  to  a certain  depth,  a particular  Hratum 
is  found,  on  penetrating  which  the  water  gullies  up  as  from 
a fubterranean  lake  or  river.  About  10  miles  S.  of  the 
capital  there  is  an  aperture  in  the  earth  called  “ La  Salza,” 
whence,  particularly  in  fptring  and  autumn,  afeend,  with  a 
very  loud  noife,  fmoke,  flame,  alhes,  and  Hones,  attended 
with  a Hrong  fmell  of  fulphur.  Carrara,  in  the  S.  of  this 
duchy,  affords  the  celebrated  marble  ufed  in  Hatuary.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  CroHolo,  the  Secchia,  and  the  Panaro. 
This  duchy  is  a remnant  of  the  power  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  Efie,  who  alfo  poffeffes  the  adjacent  country  of 
Ferrara,  which  was  feized  by  the  pope  in  1598.  The  re- 
maining territory  contains  about' 320,000  fouh,  and  the 
city  of  Modena  30,000  ; the  revenue  being  140,000/.  Since 
the  French  revolution,  which  has  produced  fuch  changes  in 
the  geography,  as  well  as  in  the  general  Hate  of  Europe,  the 
whole  of  this  duchy  forms  a part  of  Italy,  and  is  now  divided 
- « into 
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into  the  departments  of  the  Crodolo,  the  Panaro,  and  the 
Apennines. 

Modena,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  and  now  capital 
of  the  department  of  Panaro,  the  ducal  refidence,  and  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  is  an  ancient,  large,  tolerably  built,  fortified 
town,  with  a drong  citadel,  containing  a ducal  palace, 
which  is  large  and  fplendid,  and  diftinguilhed  by  a well  fur- 
nilhed  pifture-gallery,  a cathedral,  many  parifh  churches 
and  convents,  and  from  25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  fituated  in  a fertile  plain  ; and  its  ftreets  are,  in  general, 
large,  ftraight,  and  ornamented  with  porticoes  and  piazzas. 
The  univerlity  was  for  a long  time  under  the  direction  of 
eminent  profeffors ; and  the  magnificent  college  of  Charles 
Boromeo,  is  an  academy  for  70  or  80  young  noblemen.  In 
a chamber  under  the  cathedral  tower  is  the  curiofity  fo  much 
talked  of  by  travellers,  called  “ Secchia  rapita,”  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a well-bucket,  with  iron  hoops,  hung  up 
by  an  iron  chain,  taken  in  a war  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Bologna,  and  preferved  here  as  a trivial  monument  of 
courage  and  viftory.  The  houfe  of  Elte  poffeffed  this  city 
ever  fince  the  year  1288.  On  the  approach  of  the  French, 
the  duke  retired  from  his  dominions,  with  a large  fum  of 
money,  to  Venice.  Upon  an  armiftice,  he  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  republic  7,500,000  livresin  calh,  2,500,000  livres  in  pro- 
vifions  and  military  {lores,  and  to  give,  befides,  pictures  and 
other  douceurs  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Mantua.  N.  lat.  440  38'. 
E.  long,  to0  56'. 

MODENORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Condapilly  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Mafulipatam. 

MODE  RATA,  Misericordia,  in  Law,  a writ  that 
lies  for  him  who  is  amerced  in  a court-baron  or  other  court, 
not  of  record,  for  any  tranfgrefiion  beyond  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  ofFence.  It  is  directed  to  the  lord  of  the 
court,  or  his  bailiff,  commanding  them  fo  take  a moderate 
amercement  of  the  party.  This  writ  is  founded  upon  Magna 
Charta. 

If  a man  be  amerced  in  a court-baron  on  prefentment  by 
the  jury,  where  he  did  not  any  trefpafs,  he  (hall  not  have 
this  writ,  unlefs  the  amercement  be  excefiive  and  outrageous : 
and  if  the  Reward  of  the  court,  of  his  own  head,  will  amerce 
any  tenant  or  other  perfon  without  caufe,  the  party  ought 
not  to  fue  for  this  writ  of  moderata  mifericordia  if  he  be  dif- 
trained  for  that  amercement ; but  he  (hall  have  aftion  of 
trefpafs.  (New  Nat.  Br.  167.)  When  the  amercement 
which  is  fet  on  a perfon  is  affeered  by  his  peers,  this  writ  of 
moderata  mifericordia  doth  not  lie  ; for  then  it  is  according 
to  the  (latute  10  Edw,  II. 

MODERATION,  in  Ethics,  is  a virtue  confiding  in 
the  proper  government  of  our  appetites,  paffions,  and  pur- 
fuits,  with  refpeft  to  honours,  riches,  and  pleafures ; and  in 
this  fenfe  it  is  fynonimous  with  temperance : it  is  alfo  often 
ufed  to  denote  candour. 

MODE  RATO,  Ital.  in  Mujic , implies  a time  neither 
quick  nor  flow  ; much  refembling  andante,  but  fomewhat 
quicker.  See  Andante. 

MODERATOR,  in  the  Schools,  the  perfon  who  pre- 
fides  at  a difpute,  or  in  a public  affembly. 

Such  a doctor  was  the  moderator,  that  is,  the  prefident, 
at  fuch  a deputation,  in  fuch  an  affembly,  &c. 

Moderator  Ring,  in  Anatomy,  is  ufed  by  Valfalva  for 
that  ring  which  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  make  round  the 
optic  nerve,  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  He  alleges,  that 
the  exterior  fibres  of  thefe  mufcles  which  rife  from  the  nerve, 
muff  fhortcn  it  when  they  contraft,  and  when  the  interior 
fibres  aft  they  mud  comprefs  it;  fo  that  thefe  different 
fibres  of  the  mufcles  affeft  the  nervous  fluid  here  very  dif- 
ferently. 


Valfalva  alfo  defcribes  fuch  another  ring  made  round  the 
motory  nerves  of  the  eye ; but  acknowledges,  that  it  is 
neither  fo  remarkable  nor  didinft  as  the  former.  Med.  Eff. 
Edin.  Abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 

MODERE',  Fr.  in  Mufic.  See  Moderato. 

MODERN,  fomething  new,  or  of  our  time.  In  oppo- 
fition  to  what  is  antique,  or  ancient. 

Modern  authors,  according  to  Naude,  are  all  thofe  who 
have  written  fince  Boethius : the  modern  philofophy  com- 
mences with  Galileo : and  the  modern  adronomy  with 
Copernicus. 

Modern  Medals  are  reckoned  all  thofe  that  have  been 
druck  within  thefe  three  hundred  years.  See  Medal. 

Modern,  in  Architecture,  is  improperly  applied  to  the 
prefent,  or  Italian  manner  of  building  ; as  being  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  antique.  Nor  is  the  term  lefs  abufed 
when  attributed  to  architefture  purely  Gothic. 

Modern  architefture,  in  propriety,  is  only  applicable  to 
that  which  partakes  partly  of  the  antique,  retaining  fome- 
what of  its  delicacy  and  folidity  ; and  partly  of  the  Gothic, 
whence  it  borrows  members  and  ornaments,  without  pro- 
portion or  judgment. 

Modern  Mufic,  Mufca  Moderna,  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts : firff,  antiquo  moderna , which  is  generally  a ferious 
fort  of  mufic,  confiding  of  many  parts ; and  which  has 
been  in  ufe  from  Guido’s  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  lad 
century.  Secondly,  the  modern,  which  has  been  ufed  in 
the  two  lad  centuries : it  is  very  different  from  the  an 
tique  moderna,  being  brilker,  lighter,  gayer,  and  more 
fprightly. 

The  charafteriftics  of  the  fird  date  of  counterpoint,  or 
mufic  in  parts,  were  plain  fimple  harmony,  confiding  of  com- 
mon chords,  of  note  againd  note  ; then  fgurative  harmony,  or 
notes  of  different  lengths,  confiding  of  different  figures  or 
charafters  moving  at  the  fame  time.  After  this  was  found 
to  be  poflible,  the  more  artificial  contrivances  were  cultivated 
of  fugue  and  canon,  but  without  air  or  melody,  except  in 
fragments  of  canto-fermo,  and  tunes  of  fuch  popular  ballads 
as  were  fung  in  the  ftreets,  and  upon  which  mod  of  the  early 
mafles  in  four  parts  w'ere  condrufted. 

Modern,  or  Moddra,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary; 
14  miles  N.N  E.  of  Prefburg. 

MODESTY,  iq  Ethics,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
humility  ; and  fometimes  to  exprefs  chadity  or  purity  of 
fentiment  and  manners.  Modedy  was  deified  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  “ Pudicitia  ;”  and  at  Rome  (he  had  two 
temples,  one  dedicated  to  the  chadity  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
other  to  that  of  the  populace,  and  alfo  altars  on  which 
facrifices  were  offered  to  her.  The  origin  of  the  diflinftion 
between  the  chadity  of  the  Patrician  ladies,  and  that  of 
the  Plebeians,  is  thus  related  by  Livy  (1.  x.  c.  25.)  Vir- 
ginia, of  a Patrician  family,  having  married  a Plebeian  named 
Volumnius,  who  was,  however,  afterwards  confnl,  her  fider, 
locking  upon  this  match  to  be  unworthy  her  name,  having 
joined  with  the  other  matrons,  would  no  longer  fuffer  her  to 
partake  in  the  mylleries  of  the  goddefs  of  Chadity,  but 
drove  her  out  of  the  temple.  Virginia,  dung  with  this 
affront,  got  a chapel  raifed  in  the  long  dreet,  the  fame  where 
was  the  goddcfs’s  temple  from  which  {he  was  excluded, 
and  fhe  dedicated  it  to  the  chadity  of  the  Plebeian  ladies  ; 
where  the  wives,  who  were  not  of  the  fenatorian  order,  con- 
vened from  that  time  to  offer  facrifice  to  that  goddefs. 
Chadity  was  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a woman  veiled, 
or  feeming  to  point  her  right-hand,  or  her  fore-finger,  to 
her  face,  to  fignify  that  (lie  has  no  reafon  to  blufh. 

MODI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Engia. 
N.  lat.  37s  27'.  E.  long.  23°  3 3'. 
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MODIANORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bangalore. 

MODIBOO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
barra,  delightfully  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Joliba  or 
Niger,  which  is  here  very  broad,  and  enlivened  with  many 
fmall  and  verdant  iflands,  all  of  them  flocked  with  cattle, 
and  crowded  with  villages;  65  miles  N.E.  of Sego.  N.  lat. 
140  38'.  YV.  long.  I”  33'. 

MODICA,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  ; 8 
miles  YV.  of  Noto.  N.  lat.  36’  51'.  E.  long.  14°  43'. 

MODIFICATION,  in  Phtlofophy,  that  which  modifies 
a thing  ; that  is,  gives  it  this  or  that  manner  of  being. 

Quantity  and  quality  are  accidents  which  modify  all 
bodies. 

According  to  Spinofa’s  fyflem,  all  the  beings  that  com- 
pofe  the  univerfe  are  only  fo  many  different  modifications  of 
one  and  the  fame  fubftance.  And  the  different  arrangement 
and  fituation  of  their  parts  make  all  the  difference  between 
them. 

MODIFICATIVE,  fomething  that  modifies,  or  gives 
a thing  a certain  manner  of  being. 

Father  Buffier  ellablifhes  a new  part  of  fpeech,  which  he 
calls  modificative.  Nouns  and  verbsr  he  obferves,  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  divers  circumftances  or  modifications  : in  the 
phrafe,  zeal  ads,  we  have  a noun  and  verb  without  any  modi- 
fication ; but  in  that,  zeal  'without  difiretion  ads  rajhly , the 
noun  and  verb  are  each  attended  with  a modification  or  cir- 
cumflance. 

The  lafl  kind  of  words,  which  ferve  to  modify  nouns  and 
verbs,  fince  they  have  no  general  name  in  the  common  gram- 
mars, he  choofes  to  call  modificatives  : which  include  what 
grammarians  commonly  call  adverb, conjttndion,  and  prepojition. 

MODILLIONS,  in  Architedure , mutules  carved  into 
confoles,  placed  under  the  foffit  or  bottom  of  the  drip  of 
the  corona  in  the  Corinthian  and  Roman  orders,  for  fup- 
porting  the  larmier  and  cyma,  or  appearing  to  perform  the 
office  of  fupport. 

In  Grecian  arehitefrure,  the  Ionic  order  is  without  modil- 
lions in  the  cornice,  and  alfo  the  Roman  examples  of  the 
fame  order,  except  the  temple  of  Concord  at  Rome,  which 
has  both  dentils  and  modillions. 

A fingular  and  curious  example  of  a modillion  cornice, 
but  contrary  to  the  principles  of  architecture,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  interior  cornice  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens, 
where  the  projecting  part  is  much  thicker  than  the  interior 
part,  where  the  flrefs  feems  to  lie,  and,  confequently,  gives 
the  idea  of  weaknefs. 

A fingular  example  of  modillions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
frontifpiece  of  Nero  at  Rome,  where  they  confift  of  two 
plain  faces,  feparated  by  a fmall  cyma  reverfa,  and  crowned 
with  an  ovolo  and  bead. 

Another  very  extraordinary  form  of  modillions  is  that 
placed  in  the  frieze  of  the  fourth  order  of  the  Colifeum,  cut 
on  the  outfide,  or  projecting  part  of  a cyma  reverfe  form. 

In  mod  examples  of  the  Corinthian  and  Roman  orders, 
the  cornices  have  both  dentils  and  modillions  ; but  in  our 
opinion,  if  the  two  are  ufed  together,  in  good  proportion  to 
the  other  parts,  fo  as  to  appear  diltinCtly  at  a reafonable 
diftance,  the  cornice  will  be  overcharged,  both  in  proportion 
and  weight,  to  the  other  principal  members  of  the  entabla- 
ture, or  the  entablature  to  the  whole  order  ; the  one  or  the 
other  ought,  therefore,  to  be  omitted  in  the  fame  cornice. 

In  the  general  difpofition  of  modilli  >rs,  if  each  one  is  con- 
ceived to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a vertical  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  furface  of  the  frieze,  one  of  the  modillions 
is  fo  dilpofed,  that  its  dividing  vertical  furface  will  be  en- 
tirely iti  a plane  paffing  through  the  axis  of  the  column, . and 


in  the  column  next  the  angle  of  the  building  there  is  gene- 
rally only  one  modillion  between  that  through  which  the 
plane  along  the  axis  paffes,  and  the  angle  of  the  cornice. 

The  vertical  Tides  of  modillions  at  right  angles  to  the  face, 
are  generally  finiflied  with  volutes  of  different  fizes,  and 
turned  on  different  Tides  of  the  fame  line,  the  greater  being 
that  next  to  the  vertical  furface,  to  which  they^are  attached, 
and  the  leffer  at  the  extremity. 

The  foffits  of  the  modillions,  To  conftruCted,  follow  the 
under  line  of  the  volutes,  and  the  connecting  undulated  line 
which  joins  them.  The  upper  part  of  each  volute  is  on  the 
fame  level,  and  is  attached  to  a moulding  of  the  cyma  inverfe 
form,  which  returns  round  it,  and  this  moulding  is  again  at- 
tached to  the  corona,  which  hangs  over  the  modillion. 

In  fome  of  the  Roman  buildings  the  modillions  are  not 
placed  over  the  axes  of  the  columns,  neither  upon  thofe  at 
the  extremes,  nor  over  the  axes  of  the  intermediate  ffiafts. 
In  the  Pantheon,  the  modillion  next  each  angle  of  the  build- 
ing has  its  vertical  fide,  which  is  oppofed  to  the  next  modil- 
lion nearer  to  the  central  plane  of  the  portico,  over  the  axis 
of  the  column,  and  confequently  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
modillion  on  one  Tide  of  the  axis  entirely,  and  on  that  fide 
next  to  the  angle  of  the  building.  In  the  whole  portico  are 
forty-feven  modillions,  including  the  one  at  each  extreme  ; 
the  intervals  are,  therefore,  forty-fix  in  number,  and  forty- 
four  between  the  columns  that  are  between  their  axes.  The 
portico  is  oCto-ityle,  and,  confequently,  the  inter-column9 
are  feven  in  number  1 from  this  it  will  be  found,  that  if  the 
columns  were  placed  equidiftantly,  the  number  of  inter-mo- 
dillions  would  be  62ths  in  number.  In  this  temple  the  cor- 
refponding  intervals  are  very  irregular.  The  two  extreme 
ones  are,  according  to  Defgodetz,  9'  4^",  and  9'  2 1"  : the 
next  two,  nearer  the  centre,  are  9’  5*",  and  9'  if";  the 
next  two,  ftill  nearer  to  the  centre,  are  exaCtly  equal,  being 
9'  5''  each,  and  the  central  intercolumniation  is  10'  4f"  : fo 
that  the  modillions  appear  to  be  equally  divided,  without 
any  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  columns.  The  fame  irregu- 
larity in  the  difpofition  of  the  modillions  may  be  obferved 
in  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  in  that  of  Jupiter  the 
Thunderer.  In  the  three  remaining  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  each  column  has  a modillion  placed  over 
its  axis,  and  each  inter-column  has  three  modillions  regularly 
difpofed  : the  diftance  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  ffiafts 
are  3 mod.  4.  pa.  and  the  columns  are  in  height  20  modules, . 
64>arts  -jjths. 

In  the  Pantheon,  the  modillions  are  placed  in  the  pedi- 
ment, contrary  to  the  authority  of  Vitruvius. 

MODILOYVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
Volhyma  ; 36  miles  N.E.  of  Zytomiers. 

MOD1N,  a village  of  Paleltine,  fituated' on  a hill,  de- 
ferving  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  tomb  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  alfo  of  a victory  obtained  by  Judas  Maecabanis, 
over  Antiochus  Eupator ; 14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jaffa. 

MODINAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 25 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Hajipour.  N.  lat.  250  34'.  E.  long.  85° 

51'- 

MODIOLI,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  trochitae  or  Tingle  joints  of  the  rays  of  the 
petrified  magellanic  ftar-fiffi,  which,  when  connected  in  num- 
bers together;  form  that  foffil  called  entrochus.  Others 
have  alfo  ufed  this  word,  modiolus,  to  exprefs  the  compound'' 
body,  or  entrochus  itfelf.  Though  the  general  form  of  the 
trochitae  be  thin  and  flat,  yet  they  are  fometimesTound  con- 
fiderably  thick ; and  though  the  entrochi  or  compound  mo- 
dioli are  ufually  fo  many  cylinders  of  equal  diameter  in  all 
parts,  yet  there  are  fometimes  found  fuch  as  are  thick  in 
the  middle,  and  thence  gradually  taper  to  each  end ; fome  • 
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alfo  are  compofed  of  joints,  each  of  this  form  ; thefe  differ 
very  greatly  from  the  common  kind,  and  inftead  of  confift- 
ing  of  a number  of  little  wheels,  are  made  up  of  a feries 
of  little  barrels,  joined,  as  it  were,  end  to  end. 

MODIOLUS,  from  modus,  a meafure,  in  Surgery, 
fince  it  was  formerly  fo  conftruCted,  that  it  would  only  enter 
to  a certain  depth : the  crown  or  faw  of  the  trepan. 
Anciently  it  refembled  in  lhape  the  nave  of  a wheel. 

MODIUM,  in  Geogmphy,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Aggerhuus ; 20  miles  W.  of  Chriftiania. 

MODIUS,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  dry  meafure  in  ufe 
among  the  Romans  for  feveral  forts  of  grain. 

The  modius  contained  thirty-two  hemina:,  or  fixteen  fex- 
taries  ; or  % of  the  amphora;  amounting  to  an  Englilh  peck. 
See  Measure. 

Modius,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a learned  critic,  was 
born  at  Oudenburg,  in  Flander6,  in  1546.  The  wars  of 
the  Low  Countries  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Cologne,  and 
he  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Germany.  Being  at 
Bonne  in  1587,  he  loll  all  his  effe&s,  and  was  himfelf 
dangeroufly  wounded.  Towards  the  clofe  of  life,  he  was 
prefented  with  a canonry  at  Aire,  where  he  died  in  1397. 
Modius  wrote  annotations  upon  many  of  the  Latin  claffics, 
which  are  moltly  to  be  found  in  his  “ LeCtiones  Nov-anti- 
quse,”  which  were  firft  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1584,  and 
were  reprinted  in  letters  by  Gruter,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  “ Thefaurus  Criticus.”  He  was  author  likewife  of 
poems  and  other  pieces.  Moreri. 

MODO  £5*  Forma,  in  Law,  a phrafe  ufed  in  procefles 
and  pleadings,  by  which  the  defendant  abfolutely  denies  the 
thing  charged  on  him  by  the  plaintiff,  modo  & forma  decla~ 
rata , in  the  manner  and  form  fet  forth, 

The  civilians  in  the  like  fenfe  fay,  negat  allegata,  prout 
allegantur,  ejfe  vera. 

MODON,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  on  the  S.W. 
coaft  of  the  Morea  ; with  a large  and  fafe  harbour.  The 
town  is  the  refidence  of  a pacha,  and  fee  of  a Greek  bifhop ; 
42  miles  W.S.W.  of  Mifitra.  N.  lat.  36°  58'.  E.  long.  210 
3S'- 

MODR1TZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn; 
five  miles  S.  of  Brunn. 

MODRSAW,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Cracow  ; 24  miles  W.  of  Cracow. 

M0DRUSCH,  a town  of  Auftrian  Croatia,  the  fee  of 
a bilhop  ; 24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sluin. 

MODULATION,  from  Modulatio,  Lat.,  in  Mufic,  is 
one  of  the  moft  important  terms  of  a mufical  dictionary. 
In  the  articles  Composition  and  Counterpoint,  it  has  been 
treated  after  our  own  ideas  and  experience ; here  we  fhall 
give  our  readers  the  rules  laid  down  by  others,  not  to  con- 
fute, but  to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  our  own.  And  firft, 
we  ftiould  give  Padre  Martini’s  inftruftions,  and  thofe  of 
Dr.  Pepufch  on  the  fubjedt,  as  the  moft  profound  contra- 
puntifts  of  Italy  and  Germany  during  the  early  part  of  the 
laft  century,  if  thefe  learned  theorifts  had  not  adhered  fo 
religioufly  to  the  ecclefiaftical  modulation  of  the  old  mailers, 
founded  on  the  modes  or  tones  of  the  church,  fo  as  to  pre- 
clude all  the  modulation  of  fecular  mufic,  which  has  been 
extended,  and  in  many  inilances  improved,  during  the  laft 
hundred  years.  We  fhall,  therefore,  now  chiefly  tranflate 
and  confine  ourfelves  to  the  article  Modulation  in  the  diction- 
ary of  Roufieau,  in  which  it  is  amply  and  clearly  treated, 
according  to  the  praCtice  of  the  belt  mailers  at  the  time  of 
his  writing  ; that  is,  30  or  40  years  ago.  See  works  on  the 
fame  fubjeCt  by  fubfequent  writers  Hill  living,  fuchas  Frike, 
Bemitzrieder,  Kollmann,  &c. 

But  firit  we  rnuft  obferve,  that  to  modulate  during  the 


fixteenth  century,  implied  nothing  more  than  a change  of 
voice  from  one  found  to  another  ; but  the  ingenious  citizen 
of  Geneva,  more  confonant  to  prefent  praCtice  in  mufic, 
defines  modulation,  “ the  manner  of  eftabliihing  and  treat- 
ing a key  but  adds,  that  the  word,  at  prefent,  generally 
implies  the  art  of  conducting  melody  and  harmony,  fuc- 
ceffively,  into  many  keys,  in  a manner  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
and  according  to  rule.  If  the  key  is  announced  by  har- 
mony, it  is  from  harmony  that  the  laws  of  modulation 
arife. 

Thefe  laws  arc  eafy  to  conceive,  but  difficult  rigoroufly 
to  obferve.  To  modulate  properly  in  the  fame  key,  we 
muft  begin  firft  by  running  through  all  the  notes  of  that 
key  in  good  melody,  frequently  repeating  its  effential  chords, 
and  ftrongly  marking  them.  That  if,  palling  from  the  chord 
of  the  7th  to  the  5th,  or  ® of  the  7th  to  the  key-note  ; but 
in  various  ways  to  avoid  monotony.  Secondly,  to  make 
no  clofes,  nor  to  repofe  but  upon  thofe  two  chords,  or  at 
moft  on  that  of  the  4th  of  the  key,  called  by  the  French 
the  fubdominant,  or  5th  below  the  key.  Thirdly,  never  to 
alter  any  of  the  founds  of  the  principal  key  by  a flat  or 
lharp,  which  would  lead  to  another  key. 

But  to  pafs  from  one  key  to  another,  which  is  now 
underftood  to  be  the  principal  bufinefs  of  modulation, 
analogy  muft  be  confulted,  with  rcfpeCt  to  the  relation  of 
keys,  and  the  number  of  chords  appertaining  to  two  keys. 

Let  us  begin  by  a major  key,  or  key  with  a lharp  3d. 
Whether  we  confider  the  5th  of  the  key  as  being  more  im- 
mediately related  and  connected  with  it  of  any  found  except 
the  oCtave  of  the  key-note;  or  whether  we  regard  it  as  the 
firft  found  that  is  heard  in  the  refonance  of  the  key-note, 
the  5th  will  always  be  found  the  moft  agreeable  interval 
upon  which  to  eltablilh  a modulation  the  moft  analogous  to 
that  of  the  key-note. 

The  4th  of  the  key,  if  not  a part  of  the  chord  of  the 
key-note,  the  key-note  is  at  leaft  a part  of  the  chord  of  the 
4th.  For  if  C E G form  the  chord  of  the  key-note,  that 
of  the  4th  will  be  F A C;  thus  C is  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  keys.  Indeed  it  is  only  necelfary  to  change 
one  found  of  the  principal  key  to  form  the  fcale  of  its  5th 
above,  and  5th  below,  of  5th  and  4th  of  any  major  key. 
In  the  key  of  C,  an  F&  or  a Bb  does  the  bufinefs. 

There  are  two  minor  chords  in  the  key  of  C,  in  which 
only  one  note  differs  from  the  chord  of  C,  as  A c e,  and  eg  B. 
But  the  lharp  7th,  and  other  accidents  which  happen  to  the 
chords  and  melody  of  thefe  minor  keys,  changes  their  cha- 
racter fo  much,  that  the  double  relation  between  the  chords 
of  C and  A,  and  C and  E is  foon  effaced. 

As  all  the  founds  of  the  fcale  of  C are  comprifed  in  the 
chords  of  the  key-note,  and  its  two  yths, 

See  plates  throughout  this 
article. 


the  gammut  or  fcale  of  C,  if  altered  only  by  one  fingle  <harp> 
furnifhes  the  fcale  and  chords  of  G.  the  5th  above  C> 
which  (hews  the  great  analogy  between  thefe  two  keys,  and 
facilitates  the  means  of  palling  from  one  to  the  other  by  one 
alteration  only. 
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The  key  of  the  5th  is,  therefore,  the  firft  which  prefents  itfelf 
after  the  key-note  in  the  order  of  modulation. 

The 
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The  lame  fimplicity  of  relative  founds  between  the  key- 
note and  its  5th  above  is  alfo  found  to  fubfift  between  the 
key-note  and  its  5th  below,  or  4th  above. 
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Though  the  modulating  from  C to  A minor,  its  6th,  and 
from  C to  E minor,  its  3d,  is  only  by  che  change  of  one 
note  in  the  chords,  the  fharp  7th  muft  be  heard  in  one  of 
the  chords  of  thefe  minor  keys,  to  make  either  A or  E a 
key-note. 
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Thefe  immediate  modulations  furnifh  the  means  of  palling  to 
more  remote  keys  by  the  fame  rules,  and  of  returning  after- 
wards to  the  key-note,  of  which  we  muft  never  lofe  fight. 

We  have  four  regular  modulations  from  the  key  of  C 
major ; E F G A.  To  modulate  into  D,  wholly  unrelative 
to  C,  it  mud  be  brought  about  by  means  bf  a confonant 
movement  of  the  fundamental  A with  a (harp  3d. 
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But  we  muft  dwell  but  an  inftant  in  this  modulation,  left 
the  key  of  C is  forgotten,  which  itfelf  is  altered  in  going 
into  D.  A long  period  in  D would  require  intermediate  mo- 
dulations to  return  to  C,  into  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  wander.  No  good  modulation  into  B,  the  fharp  7th 
of  C,  can  have  place,  at  leaft  immediately,  as  it  has  no 
true  _yth,  and  would  lead  to  a harmony  too  fudden  and 
remote  from  that  of  the  principal  key.  In  every  modula- 
tion, all  the  parts  muft  change  the  key  at  the  fame  inftant, 
to  avoid  carrying  on  two  modulations  at  the  fame  time. 
Huygens,  fays  Rouffeau,  has  Vvell  remarked,  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  two  fuccelTive  5ths  has  this  rule  for  its  princi- 
ple ; for  it  is  impofiible  to  have  many  perfcdl  fuccefiive  5ths 
between  two  parts,  without  modulating  into  two  unrelative 
keys.  The  hexachords  are  compofed  of  pure  harmony  to 
fundamental  bafes,  without  modulation.  The  defcending 
fcale  in  the  regie  de  I’odave,  modulates  into  the  5th  of  the 
key.  But,  in  fad,  only  three  notes  in  the  bafe  can  afcend 
in  one  key,  diatonically  ; the  4th  note  arrives  at  a new  key 
to  thqtop  of  the  fcale,  which  produces  a perpetual  modula- 
tion by  4ths,  from  C natural  into  all  the  23  keys. 

To  modulate  on  a keyed  injlrumcnt , is  ufually  done  in  ar- 
peggio, by  preluding  extempore,  of  which  the  variety,  to 
a mar.Wif  fcience,  is  unbounded.  Abel,  no  leffon-player  on 
the  clavichord  or  harpfichord,  poflelTed  this  talent  to  a won- 
derful degree. 

MODULE,  in  y IrchitcBure , a certain  meafure  taken  at 
pleafure,  for  regulating  the  proportions  of  columns,  and 
the  fymmetry  or  diftribution  of  the  whole  building. 

Architeds  ufually  choofe  the  diameter  or  femidiameter 
of  the  bottom  of  the  column  for  their  module  ; and  this 
they  fubdivide  into  parts  or  minutes. 

Vignola  divides  his  module,  which  is  a femidiameter,  into 
twelve  parts,  for  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  ; and  into  eighteen, 
for  the  other  orders. 

The  module  of  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  M.  Cambray,  Daf- 
Vol.  XXIII.  ■. 


godetz,  Le  Clerc,  &c.  which  is  alfo  the  femidiameter,  i* 
divided  into  thirty  parts,  or  minutes  in  all  the  orders. 

Some  divide  the  whole  height  of  the  column  into  20  parts 
for  the  Doric,  2 2±  for  the  Ionic,  25  for  the  Roman,  &c. 
and  of  one  of  thele  parts  they  make  a module,  by  which  to 
regulate  the  reft  of  the  building. 

There  are  two  ways  of  determining  the  meafures  or  pro- 
portions of  buildings  : the  firft  by  a fixed  ftandard  meafure, 
which  is  ufually  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  co- 
lumn, called  a module,  fubdivided  into  fixty  parts,  called 
minutes.  In  the  fecond  there  are  no  minutes,  nor  any  cer- 
tain and  ftated  divifion  of  the  module  ; but  it  is  divided  oc~ 
cafionally  into  as  many  parts  as  are  judged  neceffary.  Thus 
the  height  of  the  Attic  bafe,  which  is  half  the  module,  is 
divided  either  into  three,  to  have  the  height  of  the  plinth  ; or 
into  four,  for  that  of  the  greater  toms ; or  into  fix,  for 
that  of  the  leffer. 

Both  thefe  manners  have  been  pradifed  by  the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  modern  architeds ; but  the  fecond,  which  was 
that  chiefly  ufed  among  the  ancients,  is  in  the  opinion  of 
Perrault  preferable. 

As  Vitruvius,  in  the  Doric  order,  has  leffened  his  module* 
which,  in  the  other  orders,  is  the  diameter  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  column,  and  has  reduced  that  great  module  to  a 
mean  one,  which  is  a femidiameter;  M.  Perrault  reduces 
the  module  to  a third  part  for  the  fame  reafon,  viz.  to  de- 
termine the  feveral  meafures  without  'a  fraction.  For  in  the 
Doric  order,  belide  that  the  height  of  the  bafe,  as  in  the 
other  orders,  is  determined  by  one  of  thefe  mean  modules ; 
the  fame  module  gives  likewife  the  heights  of  the  capital, 
architrave,  triglyphs,  and  metopes.  But  our  little  module, 
taken  from  the  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  column,  has  ufes  much  more  exteniive  ; for,  by  this,  the 
heights  of  pedeftals,  of  columns,  and  entablatures,  in  all 
orders,  are  determined  without  a fradion. 

As  then  the  great  module  or  diameter  of  the  column 
has  fixty  minutes ; and  the  mean  module,  or  half  the  dia- 
meter, thirty  minutes ; our  little  module  has  twenty.  See 
Column. 

MODULE R,  Fr.  in  Mujic ; to  modulate  extempore  is 
a refearch  after  new  effedts  and  new  combinations.  Learning, 
hand,  and  experience  are  neceflary  to  do  credit  to  the  per- 
former, and  pleafe  and  furprife  the  hearer.  And  we  may  add 
that  a prelude,  toccata,  or  voluntary  by  a great  player, 
feems  infpiration,  and  is  worth  a hundred  pieces  committed 
to  paper. 

MODULI  Campanorum,  chimes.  See  Grafiineaii, 
p.  139,  a long  article  on  the  fubjed.  See  Carillons. 

MODUNDAH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  18 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Calcutta. 

MODUS  Decimandi  is  when  a parcel  of  land,  a fum  of 
money,  or  a yearly  penfion,  belongs  to  the  parfon,  either 
by  compofition  or  cuftom,  time  out  of  mind,  in  fatisfadtion 
for  tithes  in  kind : or,  when  there  is  by  cuftom  a particular 
manner  of  tithing  allowed,  different  from  the  general  law 
of  taking  tithes  in  kind,  which  are  the  adual  tenth  part 
of  the  annual  increafe. 

This  is  fometimes  a pecuniary  compenfation,  as  two- 
pence an  acre  for  the  tithe  of  land  ; fometimes  it  is  a com- 
penfation  in  work  and  labour,  as  that  the  parfon  {hall  have 
only  the  twelfth  cock  of  hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  owner’s  making  it  for  him  : fometimes  in 
lieu  of  a large  quantity  of  crude  or  imperfed  tithe,  the 
parfon  (hall  have  a lefs  quantity,  when  arrived  to  greater 
maturity,  as  a couple  of  fowls  inftead  of  tithe  eggs,  &c. 
In  Ihort,  any  means  by  which  the  general  law  of  tithing  is 
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altered,  and  a new  method  of  taking  tithes  is  introduced, 
is  called  a modus  decimandi,  or  fpecial  manner  of  tithing. 
In  order  to  make  a good  and  fufficient  modus  the  following 
rules  muft  be  obferved  : 

i.  It  muft  be  certain  and  invariable,  (i  Keb.  602.) 
2.  The  thing  given,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  muft  be  beneficial  to 
the  parfon,  and  not  for  the  emolument  of  third  perfons  only. 
(1  Roll. *Abr.  649.)  3.  It  muft  be  fomething  different 

from  the  thing  compounded  for.  (1  Lev.  179.)  4.  One 

cannot  be  difcharged  from  payment  of  one  fpecies  of  tithe, 
by  paying  a modus  for  another.  (Cro.  Eliz.  446.  Salk. 
657.)  5.  The  recompence  muft  be  in  its  own  nature  as 

durable  as  the  tithes  difcharged  by  it  ; i.  e.  an  inheritance 
certain.  (2  P.  Wms.  462.)  6.  The  modus  muft  not  be  too 
large,  which  in  law  is  called  a rank  modus.  (11  Mod.  60.) 
In  thefe  cafes  of  prefcriptive  or  cuftomary  modules,  the 
law  fuppofes  an  original  real  compofition  to  have  been  regu- 
larly made,  which  being  loft  by  length  of  time,  the  imme- 
morial ufage  is  admitted  as  evidence  to  ftiew  that  it  did 
once  exift,  and  that  from  thence  fuch  ufage  was  derived. 
Now  time  of  memory  hath  been  long  afcertained  by  the  law, 
to  commence  from  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and  any  cuftom 
may  be  deftroyed  by  evidence  of  its  non-exiftence  in  any 
part  of  the  long  period  from  his  days  to  the  prefent. 
Blackft.  Com.  b.  ii. 

MODYPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bahar  ; nine  miles  S.  of  Patna. 

MODZIEN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
zanderan  ; 48  miles  S.W.  of  Aftarabad. 

MOECKARN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg; 
16  miles  E.  of  Magdeburg. 

MOEDA.  See  Moidore. 

MOEN,  or  Mona,  in  Geography,  an  illand  of  Denmark, 
in  the  Baltic,  feparated  from  the  S.  end  of  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  and  from  the  N.E.  coaft  of  Falfter,  by  a narrow 
fea,  about  16  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  five  in 
breadth  ; containing  one  town,  viz.  Stoege  or  Stege,  and 
feveral  villages.  N.  lat.  550.  E.  long.  120  20'. 

Moen,  or  Mon,  a river  which  rifes  in  Weftphalia,  three 
miles  N.W.  of  Brilon,  paffes  by  Rhuden,  & c , and  joins 
the  Roer  at  Nehem. 

MOENCHIA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  from 
Ehrhart  in  memory  of  Conrad  Moench,  a profeffor  of  bo- 
tany at  Heffe  Caffel,  author  of  the  Flora  Hajfiaca.  Ehrh. 
Beitr.  fafe.  2.  177.  This  genus  confifts  of  only  one  fpecies, 
Sagina  ereda,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  i8y.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  200. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  609.  The  only  difference  in  the  effential 
chara&er  confifts  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  capfule,  which 
fplits  at  the  top  into  eight  teeth,  inftead  of  feparating, 
more  or  lefs  perfe&ly,  into  four  valves,  like  other  Sagimt. 
The  habit  of  this  elegant  little  plant  muft  alfo  be  allowed 
to  be  difiimilar  to  that  of  the  genus  with  which  it  has 
always  been  affociated.  See  Sagina. 

MOERDA,  See  Murder. 

MCERHINGIA,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  Linnaeus  in 
honour  of  Paul  Henry  Gerard  Mcerhing,  a German  phy- 
fician,  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  who  was  the  author  of 
various  botanical  trafts.  His  firft  treatife  appeared  in 
1733,  entitled  the  anatomy  of  vegetables,  in  which  the 
apparent  ftrufture  of  leaves,  after  being  macerated  in  water, 
is  particularly  confidered. — Mcerhing  printed  a catalogue  of 
his  own  garden  in  1737,  and  furniftied  afterwards  feveral 
papers  for  the  Ephemerides  Natures  Curioforum.  He  died 
in  1792.  at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years.  Linn.  Gen.  195. 
Schreb.  264.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  439.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  416.  Juff.  300.  La- 


marck Illuftr.  t.  314. — Clafs  and  order,  Oflandria  Digynia, 
Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllei,  Linn,  and  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four  lanceolate, 
fpreading,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  un- 
divided, fpreading,  ihorter  than  the  calyx.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments eight,  capillary  ; anthers  fimple.  Piji.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  globofe  ; ftyles  two,  ereft,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens ; ftigmas  fimple.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh,  of  one 
cell  and  four  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh,  convex  on 
one  fide,  angulated  on  the  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  of  four  leaves.  Petals  four. 
Capfule  of  one  cell,  and  four  valves. 

1.  M.  mufeofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  515.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  449. 
(Alfine  faxifraga  anguftifolia  minima  montana  ; Column. 
Ecphr.  p.  1.  292.  t.  290.) — Found  growing  in  moffy  fix- 
ations, near  trickling  rills,  on  mountains  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  flowering  throughout  the  fummer.  Root  peren- 
nial, thread-fhaped  and  creeping.  Stems  annual,  herbace- 
ous, thread-fhaped,  round,  flender,  fmooth,  much  branched. 
Leaves  oppofite,  linear,  very  narrow,  fmooth,  dilated  at 
the  bafe,  fo  as  to  make  the  Item  fomewhat  perfoliate. 
Flowers  folitary,  on  long,  ereft,  flender,  axillary  ftalks. 
Petals  ovato-linear,  obtufe,  milk  white.  Capfules  yellowifh 
when  ripe.  Seeds  eight  or  ten,  kidney-fhaped,  dark-brown, 
furuifhed  with  a large,  white,  jagged  border  to  their  fear 
of  infertion. 

MCERIS,  Lake,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lake  of  Egypt, 
concerning  the  fixation  and  extent,  and  even  the  exiftence 
of  which,  authors  have  differed.  It  has  been  reprefented 
as  the  nobleft  and  moft  wonderful  of  all  the  works  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt ; and  accordingly  Herodotus  confiders  it 
as  much  fuperior  to  the  pyramids  or  1 byrinth.  As  to 
its  fixation,  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.)  and  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.) 
mark  it  out  by  placing  the  labyrinth  on  its  borders,  and 
by  fixing  the  towns,  which  were  round  it,  fuch  as  Achan- 
tus  to  the  fouth,  Aphroditopolis  towards  the  enft,  and 
Arfinoe  to  the  north:  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.)  and  Pliny' 
(lib.  v.)  confirm  thefe  authorities,  by  placing  it  at  24 
leagues  from  Memphis,  between  the  province  of  that  name 
and  that  of  Arfinoe.  If  the  lake,  like  that  of  Mareotis, 
had  totally  difappeared,  doubts  as  to  its  fixation  might  (till 
have  been  entertained ; but  the  pofition  marked  by  the 
above-mentioned  hiftorians  leads  us  to  a lake,  a&uafly  ex- 
ifting,  known  by  the  name  of  Birket  Caroun,  (which  fee,) 
more  than  50  leagues  in  circumference.  With  regard  to 
the  extent  of  this  lake,  we  recur  again  to  the  teltimonies 
above  cited  : Herodotus  fays,  that  the  circumference  of  the 
lake  Moeris  was  3600  ftadia,  or  60  fchenes,  which,  fays  the 
hiftorian,  form  the  dimenfions  of  the  maritime  bafe  of 
Egypt,  (75  leagues.)  He  adds,  that  it  ftretches  from  N. 
to  S.  and  that  its  greateft  depth  is  300  feet.  The  hiftorian 
has  fixed  the  meafure  of  the  fchene  in  Lower  Egypt  at 
four  miles,  or  1^  league,  fo  that  the  60  fchenes  make  75 
leagues.  If  we  compare  the  meafures  by  Strabo  and  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  we  lhall  find  that  the  bale  of  Egypt  was 
eftimated  at  75  leagues,  and  hence  it  will  follow,  according 
to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  that  the  lake  was  in  circuit 
75  leagues.  Some  writers,  who  have  taken  the  ufual  meafure 
of  the  ftadium  at  100  toifes,  have  afiigned  to  this  lake  a cir- 
cumference of  150  or  even  180  leagues.  But  as  the  hifto- 
rian has  determined  the  meafure  of  3600  ftadia  to  be  60 
fchenes,  or  75  leagues,  he  muft  have  made  ufe  of  ftadia  of 
50  toifes  each.  Boffuet,  the  bifhop  of  Meaux,  has  vindi- 
cated the  ftatement  of  the  largeft  extent  of  1 80  leagues, 
which  Voltaire  has  treated  with  raillery  ; and  M.  Rollin, 
conceiving  it  to  be  incredible,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Pompo- 
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mus  Mela,  who  fays,  that  this  lake  is  but  20,000  paces, 
that  is,  feven  or  eight  French  leagues  in  circumference. 
Pliny  eftimates  it  at  250,000  paces,  or  about  80  leagues. 
M.  d'Anville,  with  a view  of  conciliating  the  different  con- 
tending parties,  has,  in  his  map  of  Egypt,  marked  a great 
canal,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  lake  Mceris.  The 
depth  of  300  feet  afcribed  to  this  lake  by  hiltorians  mull 
be  exaggerated  ; but  perhaps  lefs  fo  than  we  may  be  led  to 
imagine.  The  bottom  which  it  occupies  is  a bafon,  formed 
by  the  mountains.  It  is  very  low,  fince  the  Nile  runs  into 
it  even  by  the  canal  of  Tamieh.  Although  the  mud  may 
have  gradually  colledted  in  a feries  of  ages,  its  depth  is 
ftill  very  confiderable.  Two  pyramids,  fays  Herodotus, 
conltrudted  in  an  ifland  towards  the  middle  of  the  lake,  rife 
from  300  feet  below  the  water,  and  are  as  high  out  of  it. 
Each  of  them  has  on  its  fummit  a coloffal  ftatue,  feated  on 
a throne.  Their  total  elevation,  taken  from  the  bafe,  is  a 
ftadium  of  600  feet ; thus  marking  the  meafure  of  the  fta- 
dium,  as  he  had  before,  in  giving  the  circumference  of  the 
lake,  reduced  it  to  50  toifes.  Thefe  pyramids  no  longer 
exilt ; nor  indeed  did  they  exift  in  the  time  of  Augultus, 
for  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Lake  Mceris,  fays 
Herodotus,  occupies  a foil  very  dry,  and  deftitute  of 
fprings.  It  derives  its  waters  from  the  Nile,  which  runs 
into  it  during  fix  months ; and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  reftores  them  to 'the  river.  During  the  former 
period,  the  fifhery  produces  a talent  of  filver  daily  to  the 
royal  treafury,  and  20  minas  only  during  the  latter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  natives  of  the  country,  a canal  is  pierced 
acrofs  the  mountain,  the  extended  chain  of  which  commands 
Memphis.  This  is  an  outlet  by  which  the  fuperfluous  wa- 
ters are  poured  into  the  fands  of  Libya  on  the  weftern  fide. 
As  for  the  earth  that  was  taken  from  the  lake,  the  hiitorian 
was  informed,  that  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  river,  and 
carried  by  the  current  into  the  fea.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Strabo,  the  province  of  Arlinoe  contains  the  won- 
derful lake  of  Moeris,  which  refembles  the  fea  in  its  extent, 
its  colour,  and  its  Ihores-  As  deep  as  it  is  extenlive,  it  re- 
ceives at  the  beginning  of  the  inundation  the  waters  which 
would  otherwife  cover  the  harvefts  and  the  habitations 
of  men  ; they  are  condudted  thither  by  a large  canal. 
When  the  Nile  fubfides,  they  return  by  two  other  canals 
(thofe  of  Tamieh  and  of  Bouch),  which,  as  well  as  the 
former,  ferve  for  watering  the  fields,  which  is  naturally 
performed.  At  the  head  of  the  canals  fluices  are  formed, 
which  are  opened  at  pleafure ; whether  to  introduce  or  to 
let  off  the  waters. 

At  prefent  this  lake  is  only  about  50  leagues  in  circuit ; 
but  this  diminution  by  no  means  proves  that  Herodotus  and 
Pliny  were  deceived  in  their  calculations.  Confidering  the 
revolutions  to  which  Egypt  has  been  fubject  for  a feries  *)f 
2000  years,  it  might  have  undergone  ftill  greater  changes. 
The  noble  defign  of  forming  this  lake  is  faid  to  have  been 
conceived  by  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  called  Moeris,  and  he 
determined  to  change  a part  of  the  country,  which  was 
fandy  and  defert,  into  an  ufeful  lake.  After  the  ex- 
cavation had  been  made  by  the  labour  of  fome  thoufands  of 
men,  and  at  an  ifnmenfe  expence,  he  drew  a canal  40  leagues 
in  length,  and  300  feet  wide,  for  the  purpofe  of  conduct- 
ing thither  a part  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  This  great 
canal,  which  ftill  fublifts  entire,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  “ Bahr  Joufeph,”  Jofeph’s  river.  It  opens  near  “ Ta- 
rout  Eccherif,”  and  ends  at  “ Birket  Caroun.”  As  in 
feveral  places  this  canal  was  cut  out  of  the  rock,  the  labour 
and  expence  muft  have  been  very  great.  It  was  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  difengaged  Egypt  from  the  excels  of  the 
inundation,  which  in  thofe  remote  ages  remained  too  long  on 


the  lands,  at  that  time  lower  than  they  are  in  our  days,  and 
occafioned  its  fterility  ; it  was  neceffary  alfo  to  render  thefe 
waters  ufeful  to  agriculture.  This  great  prince  fucceeded 
in  doing  this  by  drawing  two  other  canals  from  the  lake  to 
the  river.  At  their  opening  were  formed  two  fluices,  which 
were  kept  (hut  during  the  increafe  of  the  Nile ; then  the 
waters  conveyed  by  the  canal  of  Jofeph  were  heaped  up 
in  the  immenfe  inclofure  of  lake  Mceris,  encompaffed  with 
dykes  and  mountains.  During  the  fix  months  that  the  Nile 
was  on  the  decline,  thefe  fluices  were  opened,  and  a furface 
of  water  of  about  80  leagues  in  circumference,  and  30  feet 
higher  than  the  ordinary  level  of  the  rive1-,  formed  a fecond 
inundation  to  be  directed  at  pleafure.  One  part  returned 
to  the  Nile,  and  ferved  for  the  navigation.  The  other 
part  branched  out  into  innumerable  rivulets,  watered  the 
fields,  and  diffufed  fertility  even  to  the  very  fandy  hills. 
This  great  work  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  water  in  years 
of  a moderate  overflow,  by  retaining  thofe  precious  waters, 
which  otherwife  would  have  flowed  ulelefsly  to  the  fea. 
Its  benefits  were  ftill  more  ftrongly  marked  in  the  time  of 
a great  inundation.  It  received  that  hurtful  fuperfluity  of 
them,  which  would  have  prevented  the  fowing  of  the  earth. 
Left  this  artificial  fea  Ihould  break  down  the  barriers  that 
were  oppofed  to  it,  and  caufe  frightful  devaftation  in  the 
country,  a canal  was  cut  through  the  mountains,  by  which 
the  fuperfluous  waters  were  poured  into  the  fands  of  Libya. 
At  prefent  this  lake  has  loft  almoft  all  its  advantages. 
From  the  period  of  nearly  1200  years,  fince  which  Egypt 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  barbarous  nations,  they  have 
either  deftroyed,  or  fuffered  to  perilh,  the  chief  part  of 
thefe  monuments.  The  Mareotis  is  dried  up,  the  canal  of 
Alexandria  is  no  longer  navigable,  and  the  Mceris  is  only 
50  leagues  in  circumference.  If  the  canal  of  Jofeph  were 
cleared  out,  where  the  mud  is  coHedted  to  a vaft  height,  if  the 
ancient  dykes  were  re-eftabli(hed,  and  the  fluices  of  the 
canals  of  Tamieh  and  of  Bouch  reftored,  lake  Moeris  would 
ftill  ferve  the  fame  purpofes.  It  would  prevent  the  devaftation, 
of  the  too  great  fwellings  of  the  rivers,  and  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency of  thofe  which  are  inadequate.  We  ihould  fee  it, 
as  on  former  occafions,  extending  itfelf  from  Nefle  and  Ar- 
finoe  to  the  Libyan  mountains,  and  offering  to  the  view  of 
the  aftonilhed  traveller,  a fea  formed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Rollin’s  Anc.  Hift.  vol.  i.  Savary’s  Letters  in  Egypt, 
vol.  i. 

MOERSBERGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Holland, 
in  the  department  of  Utrecht ; 10  miles  E.  of  Utrecht. 

MCESIA,  called  by  the  Greeks  Myfta,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a country  of  Europe,  lay  N.  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  and  extended  from  S.  to  N as  far  as  the  right1 
bank  of  the  Danube.  From  W.  to  E.  it  extended  from 
Pannonia,  where  the  Drinus  (Drin),  palling  to  Sirrnium 
and  Singidunum  ( Belgrade),  in  order  to  difcharge  itfelf  into 
the  Danube,  ferved  for  its  boundary  : to  the  W.,  compre- 
hending the  territory  called  “ Pontus-Euxinus,”  from  the 
promontory  called  “ Haemi-Extrema,”  and  to  the  S.  as  far 
as  the  Iftropolis.  This  large  extent  of  country  was  di- 
vided into  two  diftinft  territories,  partly  by  the  mountains, 
and  partly  by  the  river  Cebrus  (Zebris),  which  difcharged 
itfelf  into  the  liter.  The  part  comprehended  between  the 
Drinus  and  the  Cebrus  was  called  “ Moefia  Superior,”  and 
that  which  extended  from  the  Cebrus  to  the  fea  was  called 
“ Moefia  Inferior  i.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  Moefia.  The 
principal  river  of  Upper  Moefia  wras  the  Margus  (Morava), 
formed  of  two  other  rivers ; and  farther  to  the  E.  it  had 
the  Tinacu6  (Timak).  The  principal  towns  were  Singi- 
dunum (Belgrade),  Viminacium  (Minas),  Bonomia  (Vidin), 
and  Ratiaria  (Artzar).  In  the  interior  of  the  country  is, 
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Neiffus  (Niffa) ; befides  other  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Lower  Mcefia  were  the  CEfcus 
(Elker),  the  Ofmus  (Ofmo),  the  Utus  (Vid),  the  Iatrus 
(Jantra),  all  which  rivers  ran  from  S.  to  N.  and  emntied 
themfelves  into  the  Danube  : the  Panyfus  ran  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Euxine  fea,  near  Odeffus 
(Vafna).  The  principal  towns  are,  upon  the  Danube, 
CEfcus  (Artzar),  Nicopolis  (Nicopoli),  Duroftom  (Driltra 
or  Siliftria),  Axopolis  (Raffovat),  and  Trafmi.  In  the  in* 
terior  country  were  Sardica  or  Trraditza,  near  Sophia, 
Taurefium,  the  birth-place  of  Juftinian,  called  Julliniana 
prima  (Dginftendill,  Nicopolis  ad  Hamum  (Ternova), 
Nicopolis  ad  Iatrum  (Nicopi),  and  Marianopolis  (Marien- 
opoli).  Upon  the  coails  of  the  Euxine  fea,  in  the  part 
called  Scythia,  and  S.  of  this  part,  were  Tomi  (Temef- 
war),  the  place  of  Ovid’3  exile,  Caria  (Kalgri),  and  Odef- 
fus  (Varna). 

MOESKIRCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, and 
capital  of  a lordfhip,  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Furften- 
burg  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Conftance.  N.  lat.  47°  59'.  E.  long. 
9°  14'. 

MOESTLIN,  Michael,  in  Biography , a German  Lu- 
theran divine,  and  celebrated  mathematician,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Goppingen,  in  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg.  He  obtained  the  friendfhip  and  patronage 
of  the  duke,  who  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  quickly  diftinguifhed  by  his  diligence  and  ta- 
lents, and  took  his  degrees.  After  this  he  embarked  in 
the  miniftry,  was  choRn  paftor  of  the  town  of  Tetfchen, 
and  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  his  flock,  and  acquired  univerfal  refpeft  by  his  unaf- 
fefted  piety  and  exemplary  manners.  He  alfo  obtained 
confiderable  reputation  for  profound  (kill  in  the  mathema- 
tics, for  which  he  had  a fort  of  natural  turn.  On  this 
account  he  was  eledfed  mathematical  profeffor  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  remained  about  three  years,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Tubingen.  Here  he  was  appointed  to  the  mathe- 
matical chair,  in  which  he  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  1650.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  perfon  who  explained  the  caufe  of  the  pale  light  ob- 
fervable  on  the  dilk  of  the  moon  a little  before  and  after 
the  change.  In  Italy  he  delivered  an  harangue  in  defence  of 
the  Copernican  fyftem,  and  is  thought  to  have  influenced 
Galileo  in  renouncing  the  old  hypothefes,  and  in  embracing 
the  fyftem  which  has  now  obtained  afure  footing.  He  pub- 
liftied  “ Ephemerides,’’  and  feveral  other  works  connected 
with  fcience.  Moreri. 

MCEURS,  Fr.  morals,  manners.  Rouffeau  has  treated 
this  word  as  a mufical  term  ; and  informs  us  that  it  confti- 
tuted  a branch  of  Greek  mu  fie,  under  the  title  of  “ Her- 
roofmenon,”  which  confided  in  knowing  how  to  choofe  what 
was  mod;  beautiful  and  proper  in  each  genus,  without  per- 
mitting muficians  to  give  to  each  object  and  each  charafter 
all  the  forms  of  which  it  was  fufceptible  ; but  obliged 
them  to  confine  themfelves  to  what  was  tnoft  appropriate  to 
the  fubjeft,  the  occafion,  the  perfons,  and  the  circum- 
flances.  The  morals  confifted  further  in  fo  arranging 
and  proportioning  all  the  condituent  requifit.es  in  mufical 
compofition,  fuch  as  the  mode,  the  time,  the  rhythm,  melody, 
and  even  the  tranfitions  ; fo  that  in  the  entire  piece  there 
fhoulil  be  a conformity  and  agreement  which  left  no  difpro- 
portion  ; but  that  all  its  feveral  parts  (hould  conftitute  one 
perfv’ff  whole. 

To  prelcribe  to  what  point  of  perfection  an  art  (hould  be 
carried,  and  reduce  to  rules  what  is  decorous,  fitting,  and 
excellent,  was  a degree  of  refinement  to  which  the  moderns 
pretend  not  to  have  arrived- 


MOEY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea.  S.  lat.  50  50'.  E.  long.  132°  50'. 

MOFFAT,  a large  village  in  the  county  of  Dumfries, 
Scotland,  is  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Annan, 
at  the  diftance  of  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  from  Edinburgh, 
and  is  diftinguifhed  chiefly  as  the  mod  celebrated  water- 
ing place  in  the  northern  divifion  of  our  ifland.  It  (lands 
upon  a confiderable  eminence,  encompaffed  on  the  eaft, 
weft,  and  north  fides  by  hills  of  different  heights,  fome 
of  which  are  inclofed  and  cultivated,  and  others  laid 
■out  as  pafture  lands.  A fine  holm,  or  valley,  extends  to 
the  fouth,  carrying  in  its  bofom  the  limpid  (Iream  of  the 
Annan.  The  principal  ftreet,  declining  in  the  direftion  of 
this  vale,  commands  a charming  view  of  it,  for  the  fpace 
of  feveral  miles.  The  houfes  here  are  for  the  moft  part 
well  built,  and  the  Itreets  are  kept  exceedingly  clean  and 
fmooth  ; and  from  their  height  and  gravelly  foundation  dry 
fo  rapidly,  that  in  an  hour  after  the  heavieft  rain,  the  inha- 
bitants may  promenade  without  the  fmalleft  inconvenience. 
There  is  one  capital  inn  in  the  village,  where  the  poft-office 
is  kept,  and  feveral  lefier  ones,  as  well  as  excellent  lodging- 
houfes,  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  moft  genteel  families. 
Here  are  an  affembly-room  and  a bowling-green.. 

The  Moffat  Well  is  fituated  about  a mile  and  a halFfrom 
the  village,  having  an  excellent  carriage  road  leading  to  itr 
and  a long  room,  (tables,  and  <3ther  conveniences  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  company  when  they  are  ftationed 
there.  The  valuable  medicinal  properties  of  this  well  were 
firft  difcovered  about  160  years  ago  ; fince  which  time  it 
has  been  conftantly  held  in  great  eftimation.  Its  waters 
are  powerfully  diuretic,  and  generally  allowed  to  be  effectual 
in  the  cure  of  feurvy  and  fcrophula,  if  the  patient’s  lung9 
are  not  injured  previoufly  to  the  ufe  of  them.  When  poured 
into  a glafs  the  water  fparkles  like  champagne,  and  is  fo  ex- 
tremely volatile  that  it  cannot  be  drank  in  perfection,  unlefs 
at  the  fountain.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Garnet,  who 
paid  confiderable  attention  to  this  fubjeCt,  when  analyfed,  it 
is  found  to  contain  of  muriat  of  foda  (common  fait)  36- 
grains  ; fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  10  cubic  inches  j azotic 
gas  4 ditto  ; carbonic  acid  5 ditto. 

At  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  Moffat,  is  another 
mineral  fpring,  called  the  Hartfell  Spaw,  becaufe  iffuing 
from  a rock  of  alum-date  in  a tremendous  ravine,  on  the 
fide  of  a mountain  of  that  name.  The  chief  mineral  fub- 
ftances  of  this  water  are  the  fulphats  of  iron  and  alumina, 
which  give  it  a powerful  tonic  quality.  It  is  principally 
ufed,  therefore,  in  cafes  of  weaknefs  ; but  has  likewife  been 
found  ferviceable  in  tetterous  complaints  and  obftinate  old 
ulcers.  This  well  is  honoured  with  high  encom:Vims  by 
Dr.  Johnfon.  Several  ether  chalybeate  and  petrifying  fprings 
have  been  difcovered  in  the  country  adjacent  to  this  village. 
One  at  Evan-bridge  is  equal  in  ftrength  to  the  wells  at 
Harrowgate,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected. 

The  vicinity  of  Moffat  is  no  lefs  fruitful  in  remains  of  an- 
tiquity than  in  falubrious  fprings.  Part  of  a Druidical 
temple  is  ftill  vifible  clofe  to  the  bank  of  a rivulet  which 
paffes  out  of  a fmall  lake,  and  falls  into  the  water,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  village.  Near  thisfpot  are  likewife  vefti- 
ges  of  a Roman  road  ; and  feveral  flattens  and  encamp- 
ments of  that  people.  A piece  of  gold  was  found  a few 
years  ago  io  a mofs  adjoiuing  to  the  road,  which  is  flip- 
pofed  to  have  formed  part  of  lonte  military  ornament.  Its 
outer  edge  was  adorned  with  a border,  in  which  were  the 
following  letters  formed  by  cutting  through  the  interdicts, 
xov.  AVG.  VOT.  XX.  Veftiges  of  a Britifti  encampment 
may  be  feen  about  three  miles  fouth-eaft  from  the  village-, 
the  road  between  it  and  the  well  is  a large  mound,, 
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ttf  a conical  form,  with  a very  deep  ditch  round  it:  another 
of  ftnaller  dimenfions  Hands  at  the  di  (lance  of  a few  hun- 
dred yards.  A mile  eaft  from  the  Roman  road  are  two 
caves,  cut  out  of  free-done  rock  ; they  are  of  a large  fize, 
but  by  whom  formed,  or  for  what  purpofe,  it  is  difficult  to 
conje&ure.  Many  ruins  of  old  towers  are  vifible  in  this, 
parifh,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  one  of  Kirkpatrick-juxta  ; 
fome  of  which  are  placed  in  fmall  enclofures,  defended  by 
walls  and  ditches.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
entrenched  parks,  as  they  are  called,  is  the  park  of  Achen- 
cafs,  where  the  walls  meafure  15  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  up- 
wards of  20  in  height.  • 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  the  re- 
fident  population  of  this  parifh  amounted  to  1619  perfons, 
viz.  748  males,  and  87 1 females.  Sinclair’s  Statillical 
Account  of  Scotland. 

MOFFEN  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  North 
fea,  N.  of  Spitzbergen  ; it  is  of  a round  form,  about  two 
miles  in  diameter,  with  a lake  or  large  pond  of  water  in  the 
middle,  and  between  this  lake  and  the  fea  the  ground  is  from 
half  a cable's  length  to  a quarter  of  a mile  broad  : the 
•whole  ifland,  beiides  this  pond,  is  covered  with  gravel  and 
fmall  flones,  without  the  lealt  verdure  or  vegetation  of  any 
kind.  The  navigators  of  the  Carcafs,  who  vifited  this 
ifland,  faw  only  one  piece  of  drift  wood,  about  three  fa- 
thoms long,  with  a root  on  it,  and  as  thick  as  the  (hip’s 
mizen-mall,  which  had  been  thrown  up  near  tlte  high  part 
of  the  land,  and  lay  upon  the  declivity  towards  the  pond. 
They  alfo  faw  there  bears,  and  a number  of  wild  ducks, 
geefe,  and  other  fea-fowls,  with  bird's  nefls  all  over  the 
ifland.  They  found  an  infcription  over  the  grave  of  a 
Dutchman,  who  was  buried  there  in  July  1771.  The  tide 
feemed  to  flow  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  a current  was  found 
which  carried  the  (hip  to  the  N.W.  from  the  ifland,  but 
which  before  carried  it  to  the  S.E.,  at  the  rate  of  a mile 
an  hour,  towards  it.  On  the  W.  fide  is  a fine  white  Tandy 
bottom,  from  two  fathoms,  at  a fhip’s  length  from  the 
beach,  to  five  fathoms,  at  the  didance  of  half  a mile.  It 
is  remarked,  as  furprifing,  that  no  notice  fhould  be  taken 
of  this  ifland  by  the  old  navigators;  unlefs  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  it  did  not  then  exiil,  and  that  the  dreams  from 
the  great  ocean  up  the  W.  fide  of  Spitzbergen,  and  through 
the  Waygat’s  fhoals,  meeting  here,  raifed  this  bank,  and 
eccafioned  the  quantity  of  ice  that  generally  blocks  up 
the  coad  in  its  vicinity.  N.  lat.  80”  5'.  E.  long.  I2°3©'. 
Phipps’s  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole. 

MOFHAK,  a fmall  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen,  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a deep  hill.  This  town 
has  a dola.  The  revenue  of  the  town,  and  of  the  territory 
annexed  to  it,  is  enjoyed  by  one  of  the  Imam’s  fons.  Mof- 
hak  lies  in  the  route  from  Sana  to  Beit  el  Fakih. 

MOGADOR,  or  Mogodor,  called  alfo  by  the  Moors 
Suera,  a town  of  Morocco,  in  the  prbvince  of  Hea,  which 
received  its  name  from  a faint,  held  here  in  great  veneration, 
by  the  name  of  Sidi  Mogodor,  whole  tomb  is  to  be  feen  at 
a fmall  diflance  to  the  fouth  of  the  town.  It  had  formerly 
a wretched  caftle,  built  by  the  Portuguefe,  to  preferve  a 
communication  with  their  fettlements  to  the  fouth  of  this 
eoad  ; and  alfo  to  proteft  the  entrance  of  a harbour,  formed 
ky  a channel  between  the  main  land  and  a fmall  ifland.  The 
fituation  appearing  favourable  for  a place  of  trade,  the  em- 
peror refolved  to  found  a city  here ; and  the  wealthier 
Moors  began  to  build  houfes,  to  gratify  the  wifhes  of  their 
fevereign.  Foreign  merchants  were  invited  to  do  the  fame  ; 
and  with  a view  of  inducing  them  to  comply  with  the  em- 
peror’s wifhes,  large  abatements  were  offered  in  the  cuAom 
duties ; but  promiles  to  this  purpofe  were  not  very  ferupu- 


loufly  obferved.  This  city  was  begun  in  1760,  and  has 
fince  been  completely  finifhed.  It  contains  a great  number 
of  houfes,  handfomely  and  folidly  condrudled.  The  dreets 
are  all  draight  lines,  and  there  is  no  town  in  the  empire  in 
which  a regularity  of  plan  is  fo  driflly  obferved.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  batteries  are  eredled,  not  only  on 
the  fea-fide,  but  towards  the  land,  to  defend  it  from  any  in- 
curfion  of  the  fouthern  Moors.  The  emperor  has  brought 
all  the  European  merchants  to  fettle  at  Mogodor,  and,  not- 
withfiandirg  its  dillance  from  Europe,  it  is  the  only  port  on 
the  coad  which  maintains  a continual  commercial  intercourfe 
with  that  quarter  of  the  world.  This  city  Hands  on  marfhy 
ground,  and  fo  low,  that,  at  fpring-tides,  it  is  almod  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea.  The  country  about  it  is  a melancholy 
defert  of  accumulated  fand.  The  Europeans,  however, 
have  the  advantage  of  a more  eafy  communication  with  the 
fouthern  provinces,  which,  by  exchanging  their  productions 
for  the  commodities  of  Europe,  render  the  trade  of  this 
place  very  flourifliing.  The  port  of  Mogodor  is  formed  by 
a channel  between  the  main  land  and  an  ifland  more  than  a 
mile  in  length.  The  entrance  of  this  channel  is  to  the  north- 
wed,  and  its  outlet  to  the  fouth.  It  is  Efficiently  large  for 
fhips  of  a middling  fize,  but  in  general  it  has  not  Efficient 
depth ; and  this  difadvantage  is  daily  increafed  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fand.  The  number  of  (hips  which  have  been 
loll  in  this  port  in  winter,  by  violent  dorms  from  the  fouth- 
wed,  Efficiently  prove  how  very  dangerous  it  is  in  bad 
weather;  80  miles  S.W.  of  Morocco.  N.  lat.  31°  3©'.  W, 
long.  9 30'.  Chenier. 

MOGADOURO,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Tras-los-Montes ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Miranda  di  Duero. 

MOGAMl,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon; 
no  miles  N.  of  Jedo. 

MOGANOOR,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Baharj  ij 
miles  S.  of  Namacul. 

MOGARO,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  the 
coad  of  Friuli.  N.  lat.  45°  47'.  E.  long.  310 

MOGATA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Ead  Gothland  ; 

7 miles  E.  of  Sederkioping. 

MOGGIO,  in  Commerce,  an  Italian  corn  meafure,  which 
at  Florence  contains  8 facchi,  or  24  daja ; the  dajo  being 
4 quarti,  16  metadeli,  or  32  mezzete  : the  moggio  contains 
about  16  Englilh  bulhels.  At  Leghorn,  a moggio  con- 
tains 2 rubbi,  or  7 1 facchi ; a facco,  3 Haja,  or  384  bufloli. 
A facco  of  good  wheat  weighs  about  168  lb.  of  Leghorn, 
and  contains  3720  French,  or  4303  Englilh  cubic  inches; 
fo  that  43  fachs  of  Leghorn  are  equal  to  90  Engkdi  buffielj. 
See  Tab.  XXXI.  under  the  article  Measure. 

MOGGURAH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal; 

8 miles  N.W.  of  Goragot. 

MOGHOSTAN,  the  denomination  by  which  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  province  of  Kerman,  in  Perfia,  is  di£- 
tinguiflied. 

MOGILEV,  a town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a govern- 
ment, on  the  river  Dnieper.  The  town  is  handfome  and 
commercial,  and  a place  in  which  the  Ruffians  carry  on  a 
con'fiderable  trade.  It  was  taken  from  the  Ruffians  by  the 
Poles  in  1662;  and  by  the  divifion  of  Poland,  in  the  year 
1773,  it  was  ceded  to  Ruffia,  with  its  territory,  and  ere6ted 
into  an  archbifliopric  of  the  Roman  church,  with  an  affidant 
bifhop  ; 340  miles  E.N.E.  of  Warfaw.  N.  lat.  53  52’. 
E.  Ion/.  30  14'. 

MOGILEVSKOE,  a government  of  Ruffia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  government  of  Polotik,  on  the  north-ead 
by  that  of  Smolenfk,  on  the  fouth-ead  by  that  of  Novgorod 
Sieverlkoe,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Tchernigov,  and  on  the 
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weft  by  Poland;  about  176  miles  in  length,  in  its  wideft 
breadth  120,  in  the  north  part  68,  and  in  the  fouth  only  24. 
N.  lat.  520  to  550.  E.  long.  29°  to  330. 

MOGILNICA,  or  Moulnicza,  a town  of  the  duchy 
of  Warfaw  ; 36  miles  E.  of  Rawa. 

MOGIMERI,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government  of 
St.  Paul;  35  miles  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

MOGLA,  or  Mulla,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  and 
principal  place  of  a Sangiacat,  in  Natolia,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Alinda;  100  miles  S-E.  of  Smyrna.  N.  lat.  370  8'. 
E.  long.  28®  22'. 

MOGLE,  a town  of  Bofnia;  33  miles  E.  of  Banja- 
luka. 

MOGNA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Feltrin. 

MOGO,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Lariftan,  on  the  coaft;  of 
the  Perfian  gulf ; 40  miles  W.  of  Lundsje. 

MOGONTUEVSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutfk,  on  the  borders  of  China ; 60  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Doroninik. 

MOGORIN,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  Portuguefe 
to  an  Indian  or  Chinefe  flower,  growing  on  a fmall  fhrub. 
It  is  of  a wonderful  white  colour,  and  not  unlike  the  ginfeng, 
only  that  it  abounds  more  with  leaves,  and  fmells  much 
fweeter ; one  Angle  flower  filling  a whole  houfe  with  its 
odoriferous  effluvia.  On  this  account  the  Chinefe  put  a high 
value  upon  it,  and  carefully  defend  the  fhrub  it  grows  on 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  by  covering  it  with  vafes 
provided  on  purpofe. 

MOGORIUM,  a name  of  barbarous  origin,  applied  by 
Juffieu,  Gen.  106,  to.fuch  of  the  Linnsean  fpecies  of  Nyc- 
tanthes,  as  have  a pulpy  fruit,  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  fuch 
being  prefumed  to  have  at  leaft  eight  divifions;  and  the  real 
Nyftanthes,  being  agreed  to  have  a dry  capfular  fruit,  be- 
fides  other  marks  of  diftinftion.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  have  referred  all  the  above-mentioned  fpecies  to 
Jasminum,  (fee  that  article,)  in  which  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  Vahl  and  Willdenow.  The  ineafure  is  juftified 
by  the  variablenefs  of  number  in  the  parts  of  thefe  flowers, 
even  on  the  fame  individual  plant,  and  the  ftrong  generic 
affinity  between  them  all,  independent  of  number.  Such  as 
have  naturally  a five-cleft  flower,  very  commonly  acquire 
one,  two,  or  three  additional  fegments  ; and  thofe  which 
have  naturally  eight,  as  J.  Sambac,  are  liable  to  have  twelve 
or  more,  without  any  obliteration  of  their  organs  of  impreg- 
nation. When  the  latter  takes  place,  the  divifions  of  the 
corolla  become  greatly  multiplied,  as  in  other  common  in- 
ftance6. 

MOGRABIANS,  Mogarba,  or  Men  of  the  Wejl , in 
Military  Language,  a name  given  to  the  infantry  of  the 
Turks,  compofed  of  the  peafants  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco,  who  have  thought  proper  to  feek  in  Syria  and  in 
Egypt  that  refpeCt  which  is  denied  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try. All  the  accoutrements  and  baggage  of  thefe  foldiers 
are  confined  to  a rufty  firelock,  a large  knife,  a leathern 
bag,  a cotton  fhirt,  a pair  of  drawers,  a red  cap,  and  fome- 
times  flippers.  Their  pay  is  5 piaftres  (about  ior.  10 d.) 
per  month,  out  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  furnifh  them- 
felves  with  arms  and  clothing.  They  are  maintained  at  the 
expence  of  the  pacha,  &c. 

MOGUAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tinto  ; 43  miles  W. 
of  Seville.  N.  lat.  370  1 2'.  W.  long.  6°  58'. 

MOGUL  Empire,  in  an  extenfive  fenfe,  denotes  that 
empire  of  Afia,  over  which  Tamerlane  and  his  immediate 
fucceffors  reigned,  and  in  which  India  was  not  included ; 
butrin  a more  reftriCted  fenfe,  it  fignifies,  as  cuftom  has  in 
later  times  appropriated  the  name,  that  empire  which  was 


held  by  the  defeendants  of  Tamerlane  in  Hindooftan  and 
the  Deccan.  The  origin  of  the  Mogul  empire  is  fo  far  re- 
mote, that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguilh  between  fabulous  tra- 
dition and  the  records  of  authentic  hiftory.  It  probably 
arofe  from  fmall  beginnings,  and  extended  itfelf  by  the  con- 
quefts  of  ambitious  princes.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  of  very  limited  extent,  if  indeed  it  exifted  at  all  under 
this  appellation,  w'hen  Temujin,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  or  Gengiz  Cawn,  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  birth  of  this  conqueror  is  referred  to  the  year 
1163  ; and  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  his  fubje&s  are 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  between  30,000  and  40,000  fa- 
milies: but  a majority  of  thefe  revolted,  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  and  reign  he  was  leftalmotl  without  any  fub- 
jefts.  He  rofe,  however,  into  notice  and  power,  under  the 
protection  of  Vang  Khan,  who  was  fovereign  of  a confider- 
able  number  of  Tartar  tribes,  fituated  to  the  north  of  Ki- 
tay,  or  China,  and  who  has  been  known  among  Europeans 
by  the  name  of  Prefter  John.  Thus  encouraged  and  aided, 
he  fubdued  thofe  fubjeCts  who  had  revolted  in  the  year  1201, 
and  was  able  to  keep  poffeffion  of  his  throne.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  Vang  Khan  became  jealous  of  the 
growing  power,  and  perhaps  manifeft  ambition,  of  Temu- 
jin, whom  he  had  made  his  general ; fo  that  he  contrived 
treacherous  meafures  for  deftroying  a prince,  whom  he  con- 
fidered  as  his  rival.  This  difagreement  terminated  in  an 
open  war,  which  Temujin  profecuted  with  fuccefs.  Vang 
Khan  was  defeated  in  a battle,  by  which  he  loll  40,000 
men  ; and  foon  after  was  ungeneroufly  put  to  death  by  the 
father-in-law  of  Temujin,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  refuge. 
The  conqueror  feized  on  the  dominions  of  the  vanquifhed 
Khan,  and  rapidly  extending  his  marches  and  victories,  re- 
duced all  the  Mogul  tribes  in  the  year  1205.  In  a diet,  held 
in  the  fpring  of  the  following  year,  to  which  all  the  great 
lords  both  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  were  fummoned,  the 
Mogul  empire  w'as  confirmed  to  him  and  his  fucceffors,  to- 
gether with  thofe  kingdoms  which  he  had  fubdued,  and  he 
was  folemnly  proclaimed  emperor.  During  his  inaugura- 
tion, a prophet  is  faid  to  have  appeared  in  the  affembly  with 
a divine  mefiage,  declaring  that  from  this  time  Temujin 
fhould  affume  the  name  of  “ Jenghiz  Khan,  or  the  moft 
great  khan  of  khans  ;”  and  at  the  fame  time  predicting, 
that  his  pofterity  fhould  be  khans  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Thus  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  and  held  in  the 
moil  profound  veneration  by  his  fubjeCts,  he  projected  the 
extenfion  ©f  his  dominions  by  more  conquefts.  He  began 
with  the  emperor  of  Hya,  the  weitern  part  of  the  empire  of 
Kitay,  and  in  1 209  compelled  him  to  become  his  tributary  : 
and  when,  in  1210,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  being  tri- 
butary to  the  emperor  of  Kitay  was  demanded  of  him,  he 
refitted  the  demand,  the  confequence  of  which  was  a war, 
that  terminated  in  the  diffolution  of  the  Kitay  empire.  In 
the  year  1216  he  refolved  to  carry  his  arms  weftward,  and, 
in  his  progrefs,  defeated  an  army  of  300,000  Tartars,  who 
had  revolted;  and  in  1218  he  deputed  ambaffadors  to  ex- 
prefs  his  defire  of  an  alliance  with  Mohammed  Karazm 
(Charafm)  Shah,  emperor  of  Gazna  or  Ghizni.  Although 
the  alliance  was  concluded,  it  wras  foon  treacheroufly  vio- 
lated; and  this  event  occafioued  a war,  which  in  1221  ac- 
compliihed  the  conqueft  of  the  empire  of  Ghizni,  and  thus 
terminated  the  dynafty  of  Charafm.  Jenghiz  Khan,  how- 
ever, left  Hindooftan  undifturbed.  After  the  reduction  of 
Charafm,  fome  of  the  Moguls  marched  into  Iran  or  Perfia, 
where  they  made  extenfive  conquefts ; and  others  invaded 
Georgia,  and  the  countries  lying  weft  of  it,  committing  in 
their  progrefs  the  moft  atrocious  enormities.  In  1225 
Jenghiz  Khan  returned  to  Hya,  Hew  the  emperor,  and  de- 
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ftroyed  the  country.  But  this  was  the  laft  exploit  of  this 
ambitious  and  favage  conqueror,  who  died  in  1227,  as  he 
was  marching  to  complete  the  deftruftion  of  the  Chinefe. 
At  the  death  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  the  Mogul  empire  extended 
over  a prodigious  traft  of  country ; being,  as  it  has  been 
faid,  more  than  1800  leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  upwards  of  1000  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  The 
fucceffors  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  urged  by  an  infatiable  ambition, 
purfued  the  fame  plan  of  conqueft ; fo  that  Oktay  was  ac- 
knowledged emperor  after  Jenghiz,  and  had  under  his  im- 
mediate government  Moguleftan,  or  the  country  of  the 
Moguls  properly  fo  called,  Kitay,  and  the  countries  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Tartarian  fea.  His  brother  Jagaty  governed 
under  him  -a  great  part  of  the  weftern  conquefts.  The 
country  of  the  Kipjacks,  and  others  to  the  eaft  and  north- 
eaft,  north  and  north-weft,  were  governed  by  Batu  or  Patu, 
the  fon  of  Juji,  who  had  fallen  in  the  wars;  while  Tub  or 
Tolay,  another  fon  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  had  pofieflion  of 
Khorafan,  Perfia,  and  that  part  of  India  which  had  been 
conquered.  On  the  eaft  fide  the  Mogul  arms  prevailed,  and 
fubdued  not  only  the  empire  of  Kitay,  but  the  fouthern  part 
of  China.  In  the  year  1254,  Magu,  or  Menkho,  the  fourth 
khan  of  the  Moguls,  raifed  a large  army,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  his  brother  Hulaku,  or  Hulagu,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  his  dominions  towards  the  weft.  With 
this  army,  in  1255,  he  invaded  Iran,  fupprefling  the  If- 
maelians  or  Affaflins  ; and  two  years  afterwards  he  advanced 
to  Bagdad,  which  he  captured.  Cruelty  and  devaftation 
marked  the  footfteps  of  the  Moguls ; fire  and  fword  were 
the  implements  of  their  warfare ; and  it  is  faid,  that  in  Bag- 
dad, and  its  vicinity,  the  number  of  (lain  amounted  to 
1,600,000.  In  the  following  year  he  invaded  Syria,  took 
pofieflion  of  Damafcus  without  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  whofe  lives  were  therefore  fpared  ; and  having 
captured  Aleppo  by  ftorm,  murdered  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out fparing  even  the  children  in  their  cradles.  Thefe  cities, 
which  in  the  fucceeding  year  revolted,  were  again  taken  by 
the  Moguls  and  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  were  either 
flaughtered  without  mercy,  or  carried  into  flavery.  Hu- 
laku died  in  1 264 ; and  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe  we  may  fix 
the  greateft  extent  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Afia,  excepting  part  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  Siam,  Pegu,  Cochinchina,  and  a few  of  the  countries 
of  Leffer  Afia,  which  the  Moguls  had  not  attacked.  From 
this  period,  however,  this  vaft  and  overgrown  empire  began 
to  decline.  The  ambitious  khans  failed  in  their  attempts 
upon  Japan  and  Cochinchina,  and  alfo  upon  Hindooftan ; 
and  the  empire  itfelf  was  divided  into  feveral  fmaller  parti- 
tions. The  governors  of  Perfia,  being  of  the  family  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  owned  no  allegiance  to  any  fuperior  ; thofe 
of  Tartary  purfued  the  fame  courfe ; the  Chinefe  threw  off 
the  yoke : and  thus  the  continent  of  Afia  affumed,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  fame  afpeft  which  it  had  before  Jenghiz 
Khan  began  his  conquefts.  At  length,  in  the  year  1369, 
Timur  Bek,  or  Tamerlane,  one  of  the  petty  princes  of  this 
broken  empire,  having  conquered  a number  of  others,  was 
crowned  at  Balk,  with  the  pompous  title  of  “ Sakeb 
Karan,”  i.e.  the  emperor  of  the  age  and  conqueror  of  the 
world.  He  began  his  reign  with  the  exercife  of  various 
cruelties. 

In  1 370,  Timur  crofled  the  Sihon,  made  war  on  the  Getes, 
and  attacked  Charafm.  In  1379  he  had  fully  conquered  the 
country  of  the  Getes,  as  well  as  Khorafan ; and  from  that 
time  he  purfued  his  conquefts,  as  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done, 
though  with  lefs  cruelty.  In  1387,  he  had  reduced  Arme- 
nia, Georgia,  and  the  whole  of  Perfia;  the  conqueft  of 
which  laft  country  was  completed  by  the  reduftion  of  Ifpa* 


han  ; 70,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  city  were  flaugh- 
tered on  account  of  the  fedition  of  fome  difaffefted  perfons. 
After  the  reduction  of  Perfia,  Timur  turned  his  arms  north- 
ward and  weftward,  fubduing  all  the  countries  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  He  took  the  city  of  Bagdad ; reduced  Syria ; 
and  having  ravaged  a great  part  of  Rufiia,  returned  in  1396 
to  Perfia,  where  he  made  a fplendid  fealt  for  his  whole  army. 
After  feveral  irruptions  which  had  been  made  by  the  Moguls 
into  Hindooftan,  after  the  death  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  Timur, 
who  had  already  extended  his  empire  over  all  the  weftern 
Afia  and  Tartary,  turned  his  arms  towards  this  country  in 
1398.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  fent  his  grandfon  Peer 
Mahomed  to  reduce  the  Panjab  and  Moultan,  and  in  Oc- 
tober crofled  the  Indus  himfelf ; and  joining  his  grandfon 
near  Moultan,  his  army  proceeded  in  different  divifions  to 
Delhi,  which  fubmitted  without  what  may  be  properly 
termed  a battle.  The  maffacres  and  exterminations  that 
fucceeded  his  taking  pofieflion  of  the  city,  were  executed 
under  his  immediate  direftion  ; and  juttly  entitled  him  to 
the  appellation  of  the  “ deftroying  prince.”  Timur  {laid 
in  Delhi  only  15  days ; and  then  appears  to  have  been  on  his 
return  to  the  feat  of  his  empire,  when,  hearing  of  a fortrefs 
in  the  Dooab  that  had  refilled  the  arms  of  a former  Mogul 
invader,  he  marched  towards  it  and  took  it.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  Ganges  iffues  out  of  the 
mountains,  and  where  the  Hindoos  refort  at  certain  feafons, 
in  vaft  numbers,  to  pay  their  adorations  to,  and  to  purify 
themfelves  in,  that  facred  ftream.  His  objeft  was  the  exter- 
mination of  thefe  inoffenfive  people ; and  he  partly  fuc- 
ceeded. From  this  place,  turning  to  the  N.W.,  along  the 
foot  of  mount  Sevvalick,  he  continued  his  maffacres,  though 
not  without  oppofition,  until  he  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of 
Caflimere.  He  fpent  little  more  than  five  months,  between 
the  time  of  his  eroding  and  recrofling  the  Indus,  and  in 
doing  this  he  paid  greater  attention  to  the  feafons  than 
Alexander  had  done.  Timur,  however,  may  be  faid  rather  to 
over-run  than  to  conquer  or  fubjeft ; for  he  did  not  difturb 
the  order  of  fuccefiion  in  Hindooftan,  but  left  Mahmood 
on  the  throne  ; refervingto  himfelf  the  pofieflion  of  the  Pan- 
jab country  only  ; which  his  fucceffors  did  not  long  retain. 
His  views  were  at  this  time  directed  towards  the  Turkilh 
empire  ; and  this  circumftance  induced  him  to  neglett  India, 
which  did  not  promife  fo  plentiful  a harveft  of  glory  as  the 
other.  During  his  life,  which  terminated  at  Samarcand  in 
the  year  1405,  he  was  prayed  for  in  the  mofques  of  Hin- 
dooftan, and  the  coin  was  flruck  in  his  name  ; but  Ibis 
might  be  more  the  effeft  of  policy  in  the  ufurpers  of  Mab- 
mood’s  throne  than  the  aft  of  Timur.  On  Timur’s  death 
his  empire  fell  into  great  diforder,  and  was  diftrafted  by 
civil  wars,  till  at  length  peace  was  reilored  by  the  fettle- 
ment  of  Shah  Rukh,  Timur’s  fon,  on  the  throne.  The 
empire  fubjeft  to  his  dominion  was  much  reduced  ; Charafm, 
Khorafan,  Candahar,  Perfia,  and  part  of  Hindooftan  being 
the  countries  of  which  it  confided.  By  him  his  dominions 
in  this  reduced  ftate  were  tranfmitted  to  his  fon  Ulug  Beg, 
well  known  by  his  aftronomical  tables.  A fuccefiion  of 
princes  filled  up  the  interval  till  the  death  of  Abufaid  Mirza, 
a lineal  defeendant  of  Timur.  From  this  time  we  may  con- 
fider  the  empire  of  Timur  as  diffolved,  though  his  defeend- 
ants  ftill  reigned  in  Perfia  and  Hindooftan. 

The  conqueft  of  Hindooftan  was  effefted  by  Sultan  Baber, 
a defeendant  cf  Timur  or  Tamerlane,  and  Jenghiz  Khan.  This 
prince  reigned  over  a kingdom  compofcd  generally  of  the  pro- 
vinces fituated  between  the  Indus  and  Samarcand.  Being 
difpoffefied  of  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions  by  the  Uf- 
becs,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  Hindooftan,  whofe 
diftrafted  ftate  under  Ibrahim  II.  in  1516,  encouraged  his 
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hopes  of  conqueft.  His  firft  expedition  from  Cabul,  where 
he  refided,  acrofs  the  Indus,  was  undertaken  in  1518;  this 
was  fucceeded  by  four  others  ; and  in  the  fifth  (A.D.  1525), 
he  defeated  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
dynafty  of  Lodi.  He  reigned  only  five  years  in  Hindooftan, 
chiefly  employing  himfelf  in  the  reduftion  of  the  eallern 
provinces.  It  was  in  the  perfon  of  Baber  that  the  line  of 
Tamerlane  firft  mounted  the  throne  of  Hindooftan  ; and  it 
was  in  that  of  Acbar,  hisgrandfon,  that  it  was  eftablifhed. 
The  conqueft  of  their  anceftor,  about  a century  and  a half 
before,  had  no  fhare  in  effedfing  the  prefent  fettlement. 
Baber  was,  in  reality,  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  dynafty  ; 
and  from  this  event  Hindooftan  derived  the  appellation  of 
the  “ Mogul  empire.”  The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Timur 
have  fince  their  firft  eftablilhment  on  the  throne  eagerly  pur- 
fued  the  conqueft  of  the  Deccan,  not  confidering  that 
this  region,  which  poffefled  ample  refources  within  itfelf,  and 
innumerable  advantages  in  point  of  fecurity  from  3n  enemy 
without,  was  alfo  fituated  at  fuch  a diftance  from  the  capital, 
as  to  hold  out  to  its  viceroy  the  temptation  of  independence 
whenever  a favourable  opportunity  offered.  Perhaps,  fays 
major  Rennell,  if  the  Deccan  had  been  originally  left  to  it- 
felf, the  pofterity  of  Timur  might  Itill  have  fwayed  the 
fceptre  of  Hindooftan.  In  procefs  of  time  the  Mogul  em- 
pire became  merely  nominal ; and  the  emperors  were  re- 
garded as  of  no  political  confequence,  otherwife  than  as 
their  names  and  perfons  are  made  ufe  of  by  different  parties 
to  forward  their  own  views.  The  Mogul  empire  attained 
its  full  meafure  of  extent  under  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe, 
fee  his  article.  In  this  empire  many  parts  of  it  were 
1000  miles  diftant  from  the  feat  of  government  ; and  ac- 
cordingly its  hiftory  is  one  continued  ‘leffon  to  fovereigns, 
not  to  grafp  at  too  much  dominion,  and  to  mankind  to  cir- 
cumfcribe  the  undertakings  of  their  rulers.  Rennell’s  Me. 
moirs,  Introd.  See  Deccan,  Delhi,  and  Hindoostan. 
See  alfo  Mongol  es. 

MOGULISTAN,  or  Mogolistan,  the  country  of  the 
Mogul  Tartars.  In  a larger  fenfe,  this  term  comprehends 
the  whole  of  Tartary,  from  the  Cafpian  to  the  North  At- 
lantic ; but,  in  a more  reftridled  fenfe,  to  an  extenfive  tradl 
of  country  between  Bucharia  and  China,  north  of  Thibet. 
See  Mogul  Empire  and  Mongoles. 

MOGULMARY,  a town  of  Bengal;  iS  miles  S.  of 
Burdwan. 

MOGULPOUR,  a towftrof  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Schaurunpour ; $6  miles  S.S.W.  of  Schaurunpour. 

MOGULPURRAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar > 
18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bahar. 

MOGULS.  Sec  Mongoles. 

MOGULSERAI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares; 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Benares. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Sirhind  ; 15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sirhind. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Agra ; 24  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Kerowly. 

MOGURANI,  a town  of  Walachia;  48  miles  N.  of 
Buchareft. 

MOGWITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  or 
Neiffe  ; 6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Ottmuchau. 

MOGYESZO,  a town  of  Hungary;  12  miles  W.  of 
Tokay. 

MOHACS,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube;  56 
miles  W.  of  Zegedin.  N.  lat.  46°  2'.  E.  long.  iS°44'. 

MOHADAN,  Al,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
©f  Hedsjas ; 80  miles  E.  of  Madian. 

MOHADY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar;  31  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Nagpour. 


MOHAIR,  in  Commerce , the  hair  of  a kind  of  goat, 
frequent  about  Angora  in  Turkey  ; the  inhabitants  of  which 
city  are  all  employed  in  the  manufafture  of  camblet  made  of 
this  hair.  See  Camblet  and  Capra  Angorenfu. 

Some  give  the  name  mohair  to  the  camblets  or  ftuffs  made 
of  this  hair  : of  thefe.  there  are  two  kinds  ; the  one  fmooth 
and  phin  ; the  other  watered  like  tabbies : the  difference 
between  the  two  only  confifts  in  this,  that  the  latter  is 
calendered,  the  other  not.  There  are  alfo  mohairs  both 
plain  and  watered,  whofe  woof  is  of  wool,  cotton,  or 
thread. 

MoiiAin-Shell,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Moire. 

MOH  ANG-LENG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Laos,  fo  called  by  the  Chinefe ; Mohcmg,  in  the 
language  of  the  Country,  fignifying  town.  It  is  of  con- 
fiderable  extent,  but  only  enclofed  with  a palifade ; on  the 
weft  are  large  forefts  and  feveral  rivers.  This  city  Hands  on 
both  fides  of  a river,  called  Meinam  Tai,  which,  by  the 
Chinefe  accounts,  joins  the  river  of  Siam.  Fifh  is  rare,  but 
buffalo  and  venilon  are  common  in  the  markets. 

MOHANOO,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chanderee  ; 33  miles  W.  of  Chanderee. 

MOHASSIL,  formerly  called  “ Difterdar,”  an  officer 
at  Aleppo,  is  reckoned  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  city  in  the 
civil  line,  and,  on  the  demife  of  the  bafliaw,  is  by  the  Divan 
ufually  appointed  Mutiillem,  or  temporary  governor,  till 
orders  come  from  the  Porte.  He  is  farmer-general  of  the 
land-tax,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  capitation  tax  ; on  which 
account  he  is  obliged  to  retain  a number  of  fubordinate  of- 
ficers difperfed  in  the  province,  and  to  perform  confiderable 
bufinefs.  He  exercifes  a limited  judicial  power  in  matters 
of  revenue,  and  has  a prifon  in  his  own  palace.  The  Mo- 
haffil’s  influence  is  confiderable:  he  lives  fplendidly,  and  is 
much  courted  by  the  agas  or  land-renters,  as  well  as  by  the 
merchants.  He  is,  from  his  office,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Divan,  or  council. 

MOHAUN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 15  miles 
N.  of  Lucknow. 

MOHAWK  Bay,  a bay  in  Frederickfburg,  Upper 
Canada,  which  lies  oppofite  to  Mohawk’s  fettlement,  and 
clofe  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apannac. 

Mohawk  River,  a river  of  New  York,  which  rifes  to 
the  northward  of  Fort  Stanwix,  about  eight  miles  from 
Black  or  Sable  river,  a water  of  lake  Ontario,  and  runs 
fouthwardly  20  miles  to  the  fort,  then  eaftward  no  miles, 
and  after  receiving  many  tributary  dreams,  falls  into  Hud- 
fon’s  river,  by  three  mouths,  oppofite  to  Lonfinburgh  and 
Troy,  from  feven  to  ten  miles  N.  of  Albany.  This  fine 
river  is  navigable  for  boats  from  Schenedtady,  nearly  or  quite 
to  its  fource  ; and  the  opening  of  this  navigation  by  means 
of  the  locks  and  canals  round  the  Little  Falls,  completed  in 
1793,  is  very  advantageous  to  the  commerce  of  the  ftatc. 
A fhore  of  at  lead  1000  miles  in  length  is  thus  waflied  by 
boatable  waters,  exclufive  of  all  the  great  lakes  ; and  many 
millions  of  acres  of  excellent  tillage  land,  rapidly  fettling,  are 
accommodated  with  water  communications  for  conveying 
their  produce  to  market.  The  intervals  on  both  fides  of  this 
river,  of  various  widths,  are  fome  of  the  picheft  and  bed 
lands  in  the  world  ; and  are  diftributed  into  farms,  which 
are  occupied  and  cultivated  principally  by  Dutch  people, 
whofe  agricultural  practice  admits  of  great  improvement,  as 
they  negledf  to  employ  the  manure  of  their  barns  in  the  cul- 
ture of  their  land.  The  banks  of  this  river  were  formerly 
thickly  fettled  with  Indians ; and  at  the  period  when  Al- 
bany was  firft  fettled,  it  is  faid  that  at  Schenedtady  there 
were  9oo  warriors,  and  that  300  warriors  fubiifted  within  a 
fpace  now  occupied  by  a Angle  farm.  About  three  mile* 
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from  its  entrance  into  the  Hudfon,  the  river  is  about  1000 
feet  wide  ; the  rock  over  which  it  pours,  as  over  a mill- 
dam,  extends  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  almoft  in  a line  from  one 
fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  and  is  about  40  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  and  including  the  defcent  above,  the  fall  is  as 
much  as  60  or  70  feet.  About  a mile  below  the  falls  is  a 
handfome  bridge  ; and  immediately  below  the  bridge  the 
river  divides  into  three  branches,  which  form  feveral  large 
iflands. 

Mohawk,  or  Cookquago,  a branch  of  Delaware  river, 
which,  after  it  mingles  with  the  Popachton  branch,  is  called 
Delaware. 

Mohawk,  formerly  a town  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  river  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Montgomery  county,  New  York,  fituated 
in  a very  fertile  country.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  Mohawk 
Indians  in  1780. 

Mohawks,  an  Indian  nation,  acknowledged  by  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  to  be  the  true  old  heads  of  the  con- 
federacy. They  were  formerly  very  powerful,  and  had 
their  habitation  on  Mohawk  river.  As  they  were  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  Johnfon  family,  a part  of  them  emigrated  to 
Canada  with  fir  John  Johnfon  as  early  as  the  year  1776. 
About  300  of  this  nation  now  refidein  Upper  Canada. 

Mohawk  Settlement  is  in  the  bay  of  Quinti,  Upper  Ca- 
nada, W.  of  Richmond,  and  comprehended  between  the 
river  Shannon  and  Bowen’s  creek. 

Mohawk  Village,  on  the  Grand  river,  or  Oufe,  in  Upper 
Canada,  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  the 
tradt  purchafed  from  the  Miffaffaga  nation,  by  his  prefent 
majefly,  on  account  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  during 
the  late  revolution,  in  which  they  loft  their  poffelfions  on  the 
Mohawk  river.  This  tradf  is  100  miles  long,  and  12  wide, 
interfered  by  Grand  river,  from  its  mouth  in  lake  Erie  up- 
wards. The  village  is  beautifully  fituated,  has  a neat  church 
with  a fteeple,  a fchool-houfe,  and  a council-houfe ; and  not 
far  from  it  a grift  and  a faw-mill.  Thefe  buildings  have  for 
the  molt  part  been  eredled  by  government,  which  pays  a mil- 
ler, fchoolmafter,  and  blackfmith,  for  their  fervices  at  the 
village  ; and  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  makes 
an  allowance  to  a clergyman  of  the  eftabliflied  church  for  oc- 
cafional  vifits  to  thefe  tribes.  The  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England  has  been  tranflated  into  the  Mohawk  language, 
and  printed  for  the  ufe  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians.  In  1800, 
this  nation,  the  Seneca  and  Oneida  pagans,  revived  their  cuf- 
tom  of  facrificing  white  dogs  to  their  gods,  which  had  been 
negledted  for  30  years,  under  a notion  that  the  negledt  of 
this  facrifice  had  been  one  caufe  of  their  various  misfortunes. 

Mohawks’  Corn,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  Indians 
to  a peculiar  fort  of  the  maize,  or  Indian  corn.  It  is  moll 
frequent  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  America.  The  ge- 
neral time  of  fowing  the  maize  in  Virginia  and  other  places, 
is  in  the  end  of  April ; but  this  mohawk  kind  need  not  be 
fown  before  June,  and  yet  will  come  well  to  maturity  be- 
fore the  winter.  The  ftalks  of  this  kind  are  Ihorter  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort.  The  ears  alfo  are  Ihorter  and 
grow  nearer  the  ground,  and  the  corn  is  generally  of  various 
colours,  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  142. 

Mohawk.  See  Mock. 

MOHAWRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Chanderee  ; 45  miles  W.  of  Chanderee. 

MOHEGAN,  a place  fituated  between  Norwich  and 
New  London,  in  Connedlicut,  in  America  ; which  is  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  remaining  few  of  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  In- 
dians. A confiderable  part  of  this  fmall  number  removed 
lately  to  Oneida,  with  the  late  Mr.  Occom. 

MOHELNO,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Znaym  ; 
24  miles  N.  of  Znaym. 
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MOHERNANDO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 
10  miles  N.  of  Guadalajara. 

MOHERRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Ganjam. 

MOHGONG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cirear  of 
Ruttunpour  ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Dumdah. 

MOHICCONS,  a tribe  of  Indians,  whofe  habitations  lie 
on  a branch  of  the  Sufquehannah,  between  Chagnet  and 
Gwegy.  Hutchins,  fome  years  ago,  reckoned  them  at  100, 
but  Imlay,  in  1773,  eftimates  them  only  at  70  fighting  men. 

They  were  formerly  a confederate  tribe  of  the  Delawares. 

Alfo,  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the  N.W.  territory,  which  inhabits 
near  Sandulky,  and  between  the  Scioto  and  Mulkingum  : 
their  warriors  are  reckoned  to  be  60. 

MOHILA,  one  of  the  Comora  iflands,  in  the  Indian 
fea,  between  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  It  has  a good  road  for  Ihipa,  and  it  is  faid  to  be 
fertile.  It  is  governed  by  a fultan,  whofe  children  fhare  his 
authority  in  different  diftridts  of  the  ifland,  bear  the  fame 
appellation,  and  poffefs  the  fame  infignia  of  ftate,  though 
they  hold  their  power  in  fubordination  to  him.  The  fultan 
himfelf  never  appears  in  public,  without  being  attended  by 
20  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  ifland,  and  on  fuch  occa- 
fion  his  drefs  is  a long  robe  of  ftriped  calico,  hanging  from 
his  fhoulders  to  his  feet,  with  a turban  on  his  head.  The 
people  are  alfo  generally  clad  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are 
perpetually  chewing  the  areca,  or  betle  nut,  like  the  Indians 
of  the  Eaft,  whofe  manners  they  greatly  refiemble.  S.  lat. 
12°  30'.  E.  long.  430  50'. 

MOHILL,  a poft-town  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  Ire- 
land; 78  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin. 

MOHILNA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 44  miles 
N of  Zytomiers. 

MOHILOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 60  miles  S.W.  of  Braclaw. 

MOHN,  called  by  the  Efthonians  “ Muhoma,”  which 
literally  fignifies  the  land  of  boils  or  fores,  an  ifland  of  the 
Baltic,  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  a ftrait,  called  the 
Great  Sound,  about  two  Swedifh  mile's  over  in  its  broadeft 
part,  and  near  a mile  where  it  is  narroweft ; the  tranfport 
being  made  in  fummer  by  large  boats,  called  Prames. 
Boats  of  a fimilar  kind  pafs  between  Mohn  and  Oefel,  acrofs 
the  Little  Sound,  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a fpacious 
haven.  Mohn  lies  to  the  S.W.  of  Oefel,  forming  a parifh 
of  itfelf,  with  its  own  church  and  preacher.  Near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ifland,  on  an  eminence,  ftands  the  church.  Many 
of  the  boors  live  here  comfortably  ; and  having  a little  por- 
tion of  foreft,  which,  and  alfo  their  hay  fields,  are  inclofed 
by  a wall  of  ftones.  As  a fhelter  from  ftorms,  to  which 
thefe  feas  are  fubjedl,  fome  have  their  houfes  built  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  little  thickets,  Not  only  acorns  and  bilberries, 
but  alfo  wild  nuts  and  crab  apples  grow  here,  of  which 
laft  the  boors  make  a tolerably  well  tailed  cyder  ; and  in  the 
farms  they  ufe  them  alfo  for  fwine-walh.  The  circumference 
of  the  whole  ifland  meafures  about  93  verfts.  The  paffage 
over  the  Great  Sound  in  fummer  is  made  with  oars  in  about 
four  hours,  but  with  a fail  and  fair  wind  in  lefs  than  two. 
To  Mohn  belong  two  fmall  iflands  ^ one  lying  towards  the 
N.,  and  quite  uninhabited,  is  merely  a hay-field  for  the  boors 
of  Mohn  ; the  other  lies  nearly  between  Oefel  and  Mohn  in 
the  Little  Sound,  and  is  occupied  by  three  boors.  On  Mohn 
is  a large  ftagnant  lake,  from  which  a canal  has  been  made 
into  the  fea.  Tooke’s  Ruff.  Emp.  vol.  i. 

MO  HO,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Paz  ; 25 
miles  S.E.  of  Afungaro. 

MOHR,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hoya  ; 
five  miles  W.  of  Hoya. 
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MOHRAU,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neiffe,  near  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Neiffe. 

MOHRIA,  in  Botany,  a curious  genus  of  ferns,  named 
by  l)r.  Swartz  after  his  friend  Dr.  D.  M.  H.  Mohr,  of  Kiel, 
the  coadjutor  of  profeffor  Weber,  in  feveral  excellent  botanical 
publications,  particularly  refpedfling  the  clafs  Cryptogamia. 
In  thefe  he  has  difplayed  great  knowledge  and  application, 
though  not  without  fome  inaccuracy,  and  rudenefs,  rather 
than  acrimony,  of  criticifm.  Experience,  and  a naturally 
good  difpolition,  would  gradually  have  overcome  fueh  de- 
fefts,  while  his  fcientific  abilities  would  have  rendered  the 
molt  extenfive  fervices  to  botany,  had  not  an  early  death  dif- 
appointed  the  hopes  of  his  friends. — Swartz.  Syn.  Fil.  6.  159. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Filices.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices. 
Linn.  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Capfules  fefiile,  diftinft,  roundifh,  deprelTed, 
concentrically  ftriated,  of  one  cell,  burfting  by  a longitu- 
dinal fiffure  at  one  fide,  without  any  feparate  ring,  fituated 
near  the  margin  of  the  frond.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh,  mi- 
nute. Involucrum  from  the  crenate  inflexed  margin  of  the 
lobes. 

Eff.  Ch.  Capfules  near  the  margin  of  the  frond,  diftinft, 
fefiile,  concentrically  ftriated,  without  a ring,  burliing  longi- 
tudinally. Involucrum  from  the  crenate  inflexed  margin. 

1.  M . thurflraga.  Incenfe-fern.  Swartz.  Syn.  Fil.  159. 
385.  t.  5.  (Polypodium  caffrorum  ; Linn.  Mant.  307. 
Adiantum  caffrorum  ; 447.  Ofmunda  marginalia  ; Lamarck 
Di£t.  v.  4.  65J.  O.  thurifera  ; Swartz  in  Schrad.  Journ. 
for  1800.  107.  Filicula  aethiopica,  denticulatis  pinnulis, 
averfa  parte,  Afplenii  ritu,  villofa  lanugine  tedtis,  pediculo 
fplendente  nigro  ; Pluk.  Mant.  77.  t-150.  f.  3.) — Gathered 
by  Koenig  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; by  Snnnerat,  as 
well  as  Commerfon,  in  the  ifie  of  Bourbon.  The  roots  con- 
fift  of  many  long,  branched,  blackifh,  hairy  fibres.  Fronds 
in  denfe  tufts,  near  a fpan  high,  bipinnate,  denlely  clothed 
beneath  with  imbricated,  taper-pointed  fcales,  as  are  alfo  the 
flails  in  fome  degree.  Leaflets  of  the  barren  fronds  roundifh 
or  ovate,  fharply  pinnatifid  ; thofe  of  the  fertile  fronds, 
which  are  confiderably  taller,  ovate,  obtufe,  deeply  and  bluntly 
lobed,  their  edges,  or  terminations  of  the  lobes,  inflexed  over 
the  capfules,  which  are  each  the  fize  of  the  fmallefl  pin’s  head, 
ranged  in  a fimple  row,  at  a little  diltance  from  the  margin 
of  the  leaflet.  There  are  generally  two  capfules  under  each 
fegment  of  the  leaflet. 


The  fmcllof  the  recent  fern  is  faid  to  refemble  that  of  in- 
cenfe,  or  gum  benzoin  ; hence  the  French  in  the  ifie  of  Bour- 
bon term  it  la  feu'tlle  d’encens.  . 

We  cannot  trace  the  error  of  Dr.  Swartz’s  citation  of  La- 
marck. His  mifquotation  of  Plukenet  could  not,  on  ac- 
count of  the  confufed  arrangement  of  this  author’s  book,  be, 
without  great  care,  avoided  ; but  we  trull  our  corredlton  is 
right.— This  genus  differs  from  Ofmunda  in  the  firuaure  as 
well  as  fituation  of  its  capfules,  and  is  unqueftionably  very 
diflindl  from  that  and  all  others. 

MOHR  IN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in 
the  New  Mark  ; 20  miles  N,  of  Cuftrin.  N.  lat.  C2  rV. 
E.  long.  14°  31'. 

MOHRUEGEN,  a town  of  Prufila,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  fituated  on  a lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  almoll 
furrounds  it  ; 55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Konigfberg.  N lat 
53°  31'.  E.  long.  1 9°  51'. 

MOHUN,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara;  10  miles  S.  of  Budawar. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooflan,  in  Oude  ; 16  miles  NE.  of  Cawnpour. 

MOHUNGUR,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  ; 18  miles  S.W,  of  Narwa. 

MO  HU  R,  in  Commerce,  a coin  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Gold 
mohurs,  lometimes  called  gold  rupees,  are  ftruck  at  the  mint 
of  Calcutta,  as  well  as  Sicca  rupees,  called  filver  rupees;  16 
of  the  latter  are,  by  regulation,  to  pafs  for  one  of  the  former. 
The  value  of  the  gold  mohurs  has  undergone  eonfiderable  va- 
riations, at  different  periods.  At  prelent  the  weight  of  the 
molt ui  is  13.28  mafia,  or  190,894  grains,  and  its  finenefs 
23  j-1  carats,  containing  189.462  grains  of  fine  gold  ; and  it 
is,  therefore,  worth  1 /.  13*.  6fl/.  iterling.  At  Madras,  the 
mohurs,  or  gold  rupees  of  Bengal,  occalionally  pafs  for  four 
fiar  pagodas.  (See  Pagoda.)  At  Bombay,  the  gold 
mohur  pafies  in  account  for  15  rupees.  In  1774  the  coin, 
called  the  gold  mohur,  or  gold  rupee,  was  ordered  to  be 
made  of  the  fame  weight  as  the  filver  rupee,  acd  to  be  equal 
in  finenefs  to  a Venetian  fequin  ; fo  That  the  proportion  of 
gold  to  filver  in  the  Bombay  coins  was  nearly  as  1 7 to  1. 
Afterwards  this  proportion  ceafed  ; and  gold,  coined  ac- 
cording to  the  regulation  of  1774,  exchanged  for  only  13 
times  its  weight  of  filver.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  remedy 
this,  it  was  fettled  in  1800,  that  the  rr.ohur  fhould  be  of  the 
fame  weight  and  finenefs  as  the  filver  rupee;  and  that  it 
fhould  pafs  for  1 5 fuch  rupees. 


The  following  Table  fhews  the  Afiay,  Weight,  Contents,  and  Value  of  the  Eaft  Indian  Mohurs. 


Afiay. 

Weight. 

Contents  in 
pure  Gold. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

car. 

s;r. 

oz. 

dwt. 

cr. 

Crains. 

£ 

s. 

a. 

Mohur,  or  gold  rupee  of  Shah  Allum,  1770 

1 

n . 

0 

7 

224 

l86.8 

I 

I 4 

Mohur  of  the  fame,  1787 

1 

0 

7 

23 

188.5 

I 

I 2 

a\ 

Half  mohur  of  the  fame,  1787 

1 

2-S- 

0 

3 

23a 

94. 

O 

16 

T-2 

Quarter  mohur  of  the  fame,  1787 

1 

0 

1 

23  + 

47- 

O 

8 

Sicca  gold  mohur  of  Bengal,  dated  19th  June,  1789 

1 

3 3 

0 

7 

23 

189.7 

I 

I 2 

*3  4 
n 

Old  Bombay  mohur  ftill  in  circulation 

0 

0 

7 ‘ 

IOj 

170. 

I 

IO 

1 

Surat  mohur,  of  the  lateft  coinage 

O 

0 

7 

I I 

165. 

1 

9 

2} 

Tippoo’s  gold  rupee  - - - 

1 

2 

0 

8 

2 0\ 

181.5 

I 

I 2 

ii 

Mohur,  of  the  Dutch  E.  I.  Company,  1783 

3 

3 i 

0 

10 

2 

181.5 

1 

12 

1 7 

Ditto  - 1797 

4 

I 

0 

9 

20 

174.5 

1 

10 

loll 

Half  ditto  - - - 1801 

3 

0 

5 

3i 

96.2 

O 

17 

°4 

Kelly’s  Univ.  Cambift. 
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MOHURBUNGE,  a province  of  Hindooflan,  S.W. 
of  Bengal. 

MOHYLNA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minfk  ; 36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Minlk. 

MOIA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 18 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cangiano. 

M OJA  BRA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Tripoli;  10  miles 
E.  of  Augela. 

MOJAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Sweden. 
N.  lat.  39°  22'.  E.  long.  i8J  45'. 

MOJARA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucuman  ; 18  miles  N.  of  St.  Salvador  de  Jugui. 

MOIDENA,  a town  of  Bengal;  20  miles  S.  of  Kilhe- 
nagur. 

MOIDORE,  Moeda,  or  Li/honnine , in  Commerce,  an 
old  gold  coin,  ltruck  and  formerly  current  in  Portugal. 
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The  moidore  and  its  divifions  are  reckoned  by  the  ree  ; 
which  fee. 

The  gold  pieces  coined  in  Portugal  before  the  year  1722, 
are  now,  on  account  of  the  lignorage  and  the  rife  in  the 
price  of  gold,  20  per  cent,  higher  than  their  original  value: 
thus,  the  old  dobras,  coined  at  20,000  rees,  are  worth 
24,000  : the  Lilbonnines  or  moidores,  coined  at  4000  rees, 
are  worth  4800  ; and  the  halves  and  quarters  in  proportion  ; 
but  few  of  thefe  coins  are  now  in  circulation.  The  gold 
coins  llruck  fince  1722,  are  the  dobra,  of  12,800  rees;  the 
meia  dobra,  Joanefe,  or  Portugal  piece,  of  6400  rees  ; the 
half  Joanefe,  of  3200;  the  dezefeis  teftoons,  of  1600;  the 
quartinho,  of  1200;  the  oito  teftoons,  of  800;  the  old 
crufado,  of  400,  now  very  fcarce,  and  the  new  crufado,  of 
489  rees. 


The  Allay,  See.  of  Portugal  Coins,  will  appear  in  the  following  Table. 


A flay. 

Weight. 

Contents  in 
pure  Gold. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

car.  gr. 

OZ, 

dwt. 

S*- 

Grains. 

£ 

S, 

d. 

Dobraon  of  24000  rees  - 

Standard 

I 

H 

12 

759- 

6 

15 

O 

Meio  dobraon  of  12,000  rees  - 

Ditto 

0 

17 

6 

37  9-5 

3 

7 

6 

Dobra  of  12,800  rees  .... 

Ditto 

0 

18 

6 

40LJ 

3 

1 1 

of 

Joanele  of  6400  rees  .... 

O 

0 

*1-1 

0 

9 

6i 

203. 

1 

15 

Half  Joanefe  of  3200  rees  ... 

0 

0 

4 

101.5 

0 

*7 

iif 

Moidore,  or  Lifbonnine  (I,  See.  in  proportion) 

Standard 

0 

6 

22 

152.2 

1 

6 

ii| 

Piece  of  16  teftoons,  or  1600  rees 

0 0} 

0 

2 

6 

49  3 

0 

8 

af 

Piece  of  12  teftoons,  or  1200  rees 

0 0^ 

0 

1 

i6t 

367 

O 

6 

6 

Piece  of  8 teftoons  .... 

o 0 1- 

0 

1 

4i 

25.9 

O 

4 

7 

Old  crufade  of  400  rees 

Me* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

13.6 

0 

2 

5 

New  crufade  of  4S0  rees  ... 

O O; 

0 

0 

1 61 

14.7 

O 

2 

7 

Milrea,  coined  for  thd  African  colonies,  1755 

Standard 

0 

0 

igi 

18. 1 

0 

3 

2 — 

The  impreflions  on  the  gold  coins  of  Portugal  are  as 
follows : 

The  d ibraon  : arms  of  Portugal,  with  20,000  on  one 
fide,  and  five  flowers  on  the  other  : legend,  Joannes  v. 
d-  c»  pout,  et  alg.  rex.  (John  V.  by  the  grace  of  God 
king  of  Portugal  and  Algarves)  : reverfe  a crofs,  with  four 
M’s  in  the  four  angles ; legend,  in  hoc  signo  vinces,  (by 
this  lign  thou  flialt  conquer).  The  half  dobraon  bears  the 
fame  impreflions,  except  that  it  is  marked  10,000. 

The  moidore  bears  the  fame  impreflions  as  the  dobraon, 
except  that  it  is  marked  4000,  and  has  four  B’s  in  the  four 
angles  of  the  crofs  ; but  fome  of  an  ancient  date  bear  on  the 
reverfe  a crofs,  furrounded  by  four  connefled  femi-circles, 
and  a whole  circle,  with  the  legend  et  Brasilia;  domini/s 
anno,  See.  (and  lord  of  B-azil,  in  the  year,  Sic.)  The 
half  and  quarter  moidores  are  marked  2000  and  1000  ; 
their  impreflions  are  in  other  refpedis  the  fame  as  on  the 
moidore. 

The  Joanefe:  head  of  the  reigning  fovereign,  with  name 
and  titles  ; thus  JOANNES  v.  d.  g.  port,  et  alg.  hex  ; or 
MARIA  1.  D G.  port.  ET  ALG.  REGINA,  (Mary  1.  queen  of 
Portugal  and  Algarves)  ; and  the  pieces  coined  by  the 
prince  regent,  fince  1804,  bear  his  head,  with  Joannes 
d.  G.  £Ort.  et  alg.  p.  regens  (John,  prince  regent,  &c.)  : 
reverfe,  arms  of  Portugal.  The  dobra  or  double  Joanefe, 
the  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  Joanefe,  all  bear  the  fame  im- 
preflions. 

The  quartinho  : arms  of  Portugal,  with  100,  and  the 


legend,  maria,  d.  g.  &c.:  reverfe,  a crofs,  with  four 
flowers,  and  the  legend  in  hoc  signo  vinces,  as  before. 

The  old  crufade  : head  of  the  reigning  king  ; reverfe,  a 
crown  ; legend,  joan,  v.  d.  g.  p.  rex,  as  before. 

The  new  crufade  : name  of  the  reigning  fovereign,  over  it 
a crown  ; and  under  the  name  two  palms,  with  400  at  the 
bottom  ; reverfe  the  crofs  and  legend,  as  in  the  quartinho. 

The  milrea : coined  for  the  African  colonies, — arms  cf 
Portugal,  with  1000  on  the  fide,  and  the  name  and  title  as 
above  : reverfe,  a crofs  and  circles  as  in  the  old  moidores ; 
legend,  et  dominus  af.  or.  anno,  &c.  that  is,  “ Domi- 
nus  Africa;  orientalis”  (lord  of  eaftern  Africa).  Kelly’s 
Un.  Cambift. 

MOIETY,  Medietas,  the  half  of  any  thing. 

MOIGO  LSCHAR,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Ruflia,on 
the  N.W.  coaftof  NovaZembla.  N.  lat.  72^40 . E.  long. 
52°  14'. 

MOIKA,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  from  the  right 
of  the  Fontanka,  not  far  below  its  departure  from  the  Neva, 
.and  runs  almolt  parallel  with  it,  into  which  it  falls  to  the 
left  of  the  Great  Neva,  clofe  above  its  mouth. 

MOILON,  is  a name  given  by  the  French  to  a kind  of 
ftone,  that  forms  the  upper  cruft,  and  lies  round  the  free  (tone 
in  moll  quarries.  It  is  an  excellent  fubftance  for  forming  the 
body  of  fluxes  or  foft  enamel. 

MOIMENTA  deBkira  , in  Geography , a town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Beira;  13  miles  S.W.  of  Caftel 
Rodrigo. 
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MOINE,  Peter  le,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Chau- 
mont,  in  Bafligny,  in  1602.  He  entered  into  the  fociety 
of  the  Jefuits  at  feventeen,  and  continued  to  ferve  it  by  his 
labours  and  writings  till  his  death,  at  Paris,  in  1671.  The 
principal  work  for  which  he  is  famous  as  a poet,  is  “ Saint 
Louis,  ou  la  Couronne  reconquiffe  fur  les  Infidelles,”  in 
eighteen  books,  which,  for  a time,  ftocd  high  among  the 
epic  poems  in  the  French  language.  It  is  faid  to  difplay  a 
vigorous  imagination,  and  eonfiderable  powers  of  poetical 
expreffion.  Boileau,  being  called  upon  for  an  opinion  of 
Le  Moine,  faid,  “ he  had  too  much  extravagance  for  his 
praife,  and  too  much  poetry  for  his  cenfure.”  He  was  a 
eonfiderable  writer  in  profe,  in  which  his  II y le  and  manner 
refemble  thofe  of  verfe.  His  “ Peintures  Morales 
“ Traite  de  I’Hiftoire  “ La  Galerie  des  Femmes  fortes,” 
have  eonfiderable  merit.  Moreri. 

Moine,  Stephen  le,  a very  learned  French  Proteft- 
ant  divine  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  in  the  year  1624.  Having  laid  in  a good  flock 
of  elementary  learning'  at  his  native  place,  he  was  fent  to 
Sedan,  where  he  went  through  a courle  of  divinity  under 
the  celebrated  Du  Moulin.  From  thence  he  went  to  Leyden 
to  flu dy  the  Oriental  languages.  Upon  his  return  to  France 
in  1650,  he  was  appointed  paftor  to  the  church  of  Gefoffe. 
Fie  afterwards  removed  to  Rouen,  where  his  zeal  in  maintain- 
ing Proteftant  principles  expofed  him  to  the  perfecution 
of  the  Catholics.  In  1676  he  left  France,  came  over  to 
England,  and  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  by 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  From  hence  he  paffed  over  to 
Holland,  and  obtained  the  profefiorfnip  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den, which  he  occupied  with  much  reputation  during  the 
reft  of  his  life.  In  the  year  16S5,  he  publilhed  a collection 
of  curious  Greek  treatifes,  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
preceded  by  Ion g prolegomena ; it  was  entitled  “ Varia  Sacra, 
feu  Syllege  variorum  Opufculorum  Graecorum  ad  rem  eccle- 
fiafticam  fpeCtantium.”  He  was  author  of  many  other  curious 
and  learned  works.  He  died  in  1689,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age.  Moreri. 

Moine,  John  le,  a French  cardinal,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  13th  arid  14th  centuries,  and  founded  a college 
at  Paris  called  after  his  name,  was  a native  of  Creffy,  in  Pon- 
thieu.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where 
lie  ftudied  divinity  and  the  canon  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doCtor.  After  various  promotions  in  the 
church,  he  was  raifed  to  the  purple,  either  by  pope  Celeftine, 
or  by  Boniface  VIII.  By  the  laft  mentioned  pontiff  he 
was  held  in  high  efteem,  and  appointed  his  legate  in  France, 
at  the  time  of  his  conteft  with  Philip  the  Fair.  In  this  bu- 
finefs  the  cardinal  was  ready  to  facrifice  the  interefts  of  the 
fovereign  and  of  his  country,  that  he  might  gratify  the  am- 
bition of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  died  at  Avignon,  in  13 13, 
He  was  author  of  “ A Commentary  on  the  fixth  Book  of 
the  Decretals,”  which  is  faid  to  difplay  the  knowledge  and 
abilities  of  an  able  and  profound  canonift.  It  was  printed 
at  Paris  in  1536,  and  at  Venice  in  1586.  Moreri. 

Moine,  Abraham  le,  a"  French  Proteftant  divine,  who 
was  born  towards  the  clofe  of  the  17th  century,  and 
became  a refugee  in  England  on  account  of  his  religion. 
He  officiated  as  minifter  to  a French  church  at  London,  and 
died  in  the  year  1760.  He  is  known  chiefly  by  “ A Trea- 
tife  on  Miracles,”  which  was  written  in  anfwer  to  Chubb, 
and  which,  on  many  accounts,  was  thought  well  of  by  the 
late  learned  Mr.  Hugh  Farmer.  Subjoined  to  the  treatife 
on  miracles  is  a poftcript,  intended  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  advanced 
by  Dr.  Middleton  in  his  “ Free  Enquiry.”  Le  Moine 
publifhed  alfo  “ A Sermon  in  Defence  of  Sacked  Hiftory, 


in  Anfwer  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,”  and  fome  other  fermons. 
He  alfo  tranflated  into  the  French  language  bifhop  Gibfon’e 
“ Paftoral  Letters;”  “ The  Trial  of  the  Witneffes  of  the 
RefurreFtion  of  Jefus ;”  and  <r  Difcourfes  on  the  Ufe  and 
Intent  of  Prophefy,”  by  bilhop  Sherlock.  Thefe  tranfla- 
tions  are  accompanied  with  curious  and  interefting  differta- 
tions,  by  the  tranflator.  Gen.  Biog. 

Moine,  in  Geography , a river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs  from 
the  N.W.  into  the  Miffifippi,  in  N.  lat.  40°  5'.  W.  long. 
910  54'. 

Moine,  La,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Newfoundland  ; 
25  miles  E.  of  Cape  Ray. 

MOINEAU,  in  Fortification,  is  a flat  baftion,  raifed  be- 
fore a curtain  when  it  is  too  long,  and  the  baftions  of  the 
angles  too  remote  to  be  able  to  defend  one  another. 

Sometimes  the.moineau  is  joined  to  the  curtain,  and  fome- 
times  it  is  divided  from  it  by  a moat.  Here  mufqueteers  are 
placed,  to  fire  each  way. 

MOINHO  Diego,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal, 
in  Ellramadura  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Lifbon. 

MOJOS,  a town  of  South  America,  and  capital  of  a 
province,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; 14  miles  N. 
of  St.  Salvador  de  Jujui. 

MOIRA,  a poft-town  of  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  perfons  concerned  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture, for  which  the  neighbouring  country  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable. White  lime-itone  is  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Moira  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Rawdon  family. 
It  is  69  miles  N.  from  Dublin. 

Moira’s  Strait,  an  inlet  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Archipelago,  in  the  duke  of  C'arence’s  ftrait.  N. 
lat.  of  the  entrance  54  58'.  E.  long.  228  22'. 

MOIRA  NS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Jura,  and  chief  place  cf  a canton,  in  the  diftridi  of  St.  Claude. 
The  place  contains  1190,  and  the  canton  6855  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  193  kiliometres,  in  30  communes. 

MOIRE,  in  Conchology,  the  mohair  fhell,  li  name  given 
by  the  French  virtuofi  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  voluta, 
which  feems  of  a clofely  and  finely  reticulated  texture: 
and  refembles  on  the  furface  a piece  of  mohair,  or  a very 
clofe  filk-w.  rm’s  web. 

MOISDON  la  Riviere,  in  Geography, a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  LowerLoire,  and  chief  placeof  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridl  of  Chateau-Briant  ; fix  miles  S.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  1503,  and  the  canton  4938  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  237!  kiliometres,  in  3 communes. 

MOISIE,  a river  of  Lower  Canada,  on  the  N.  fhore 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  a little  E.  of  the  Seven.  Elands  : it 
runs  into  the  latter  river  in  N.  lat  30"  15'.  W.  long.  65s 
40'. 

MOISSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot,  and  chief  place-  of  a canton,  in  the  diftnft  of 
Montauban,  fituated  on  the  Tarn,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Garonne;  13  miles  N.W.  of  Montauban.  The  place 
contains  10,033,  and  the  canton  14,008  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  162^  kiliometres,  in  fix  communes.  N.  lat.  440 
6'.  E.  long.  i°  10'. 

MOISTURE.  See  Humidity  and  Hygrometry. 

The  inftrnment  ufed  for  determining  the  degree  of  moif- 
ture  in  the  air  is  called  an  hygrometer.  Under  the  article 
Hygrometry,  we  forgot  to  introduce  an  account  of  a new 
hygrometer,  with  which  the  editor  was  fome  years  ago  fa- 
voured by  Mr.  Coventry,  of  Southwark,  the  conftrudtion  of 
which  is  as  follows  : take  two  fheets  of  fine  tiffue  paper, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  by  hatters  and  watch  makers,  and  fometimes 
called  lawn-paper,  each  ffieet  of  which  generally  weighs 
about  tvventy-feven  grains.  Let  the  moifture  be  thoroughly 
* evaporated 
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evaporated  by  the  fire,  without  fcorching  the  paper  ; till 
after  repeated  trials  it  -is  brought  to  its  dried  (late  : in 
this  date  cut  each  fheet  till  it  weighs  exaftly  twenty-five 
grains.  Thefe  (beets,  thus  prepared,  Ihould  be  kept  in  a 
box  or  drawer,  with  a quantity  of  the  fame  paper  defigned 
for  nfe  ; and  they  will  always  ferve  for  determining  the  pro- 
per weight  of  any  quantity  of  paper  for  other  hygrometers. 
This  paper  hung  in  anyplace,  and  kept  free  from  dufl,  and 
weighed  with  a nice  pair  of  fcales,  will  ferve  to  exhibit  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  by  its  increafe  of  weight  above  fifty 
grains.  But  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  weighing,  Mr.  Coven- 
try prepared  an  hygrometer  of  it  in  the  following  manner. 
A [Plate  XIV.,  Hydraulics.,  fig.  2.)  reprefents a pillar  fup- 
porting  the  beam  B B,  to  one  end  of  which  are  ftifpended 
fifty  grains  of  paper  D,  cut  round,  and  threaded  on  a filk 
firing,  with  a final!  glafs  bead  between  the  fheets,  for  the 
freer  admilfion  of  the  air  : at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  is  a 
brafs  weight  E,  to  counter-balance  the  weight  of  the  paper 
and  its  appendages.  At  the  bottom  there  is  an  ivory  fcale 
F F,  of  twelve  prime  divifions,  anfwering  to  twelve  grains 
of  moifture  : each  p'-ime  divifion  is  fubdivided  into  ten  parts** 
making  in  the  whole  120  divifions  : on  the  index  C is  a Aid- 
ing weight  G,  which,  with  the  weight  E on  the  beam,  ferves 
to  adjuft  the  mltrument ; fo  that  twelve  grains  lhall  make  the 
index  juft  traverfc  the  fcale  of  the  twelve  divifions.  If  the 
air  was  fo  dry  as  to  leave  no  moifture  in  the  paper,  the  in- 
dex would  then  point  to  o : if  it  contained  fix  grains  of 
moifture,  the  index  would  point  to  fixty;  if  twelve  grains 
were  in  the  paper,  it  would  point  to  the  moift  extreme,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  : but  the  air  has  never  yet  been  obferved 
fo  moift,  as  to  make  the  index  point  to  the  moift  extreme, 
nor  fo  dry  as  to  allow  its  reaching  to  the  dried  extreme, 
even  in  the  hotteft  part  of  fummer,  by  nearly  twenty  divi- 
fions : whence  it  is  inferred  that  there  is  in  the  air  a greater 
quantity  of  moifture  in  hot  weather  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. H is  an  adjufting  ferew  for  fixing  the  ftand  upright 
by  means  of  the  point  of  a plummet  that  hangs  behind.  This, 
hygrometer,  adjulled,  may  be  made  tocorrefpond  with  an- 
other, afeertained  to  the  fame  weight  at  any  diftance : by 
which  we  might  determine  the  exadl  difference  of  the 
ftate  of  the  air,  with  refpedt  to  moifture,  in  inland, 
and  places  near  the  fea-fide.  The  advantages  of  this  hygro- 
meter are  the  following:  as  it  is  made  of  the  thinned  fubltance 
that  can  be  procured,  it  is  the  fooneft  affedted  with  drynefs 
or  moifture,  and  exhibits  immediately  the  firft  change  of  the 
weather  : it  is  not  adted  upon  by  heat  or  cold,  or  any  other 
caufe,  as  mot  other  inftruments  of  this  kind  are  ; it  has  one 
datum  from  which  to  reckon,  viz.  the  dry  extreme,  whence 
all  other  degrees  of  moifture  may  be  nicely  ellimated.  All 
hygrometers  of  this  fort  will  adt  nearly  alike,  as  thermome- 
ters or  barometers ; and  may  be  reduced  to  a regular 
ftandard.  Mr.  Coventry  found  by  this  hygrometer,  that  in 
clear  frofty  weather,  the  air  contains  a very  confiderable  de- 
gree of  moifture  : for  on  Jan.  27,  1776,  in  the  morning, 
being  a very  hard  froft,  the  thermometer  in  the  houle  24  , 
and  111  the  open  air  17  ',  the  hygrometer  flood  at  ten  grains, 
i.e.  at  the  divifion  100:  and  on  the  next  morning,  when  a 
thaw  came  on,  it  ftood  at  96  ; which  (hews  that  there  is  as 
much  moifture  in  the  air  during  the  froft,  as  when  we  per- 
ceive it  diffolved  in  a thaw.  He  adds,  that  it  is  pleafing  to 
obferve  the  conftant  motion  of  this  hygrometer  : for  even  in 
conftant  fettled  weather,  it  is  always  in  motion,  from  moift 
towards  dry,  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  till  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  : and  from  dry  to  moift,  from  about 
4 P.M.  to  about  8 A.M.  In  hot  gloomy  weather,  the  hy- 
grometer is  moftly  found  to  advance  with  fpeed  towards 
moift,  and  fhews  that  the  air  at  fuch  times  retains  a great 


quantity  of  moifture : and  this  always  forebodes  heavy 
fhowers.  For  curious  experiments  fome  of  thefe  hygrome- 
ters are  made  to  traverfe  the  whole  fcale  of  divifions  for  every 
grain  of  moifture  that  is  imbibed  by  the  papers. 

Moisture,  Radical.  See  Radical. 

MOITORET,  de  Blainville,  Anthony,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a French  architect  and  geometrician,  was  born  at- a vil- 
lage four  leagues  from  Dijon,  in  the  year  1650.  His  genius 
led  him  to  the  ftudy  of  geometry  and  architecture,  in  which 
he  became  an  expert  proficient,  and  fettled  in  bufinefs  at 
Rouen.  Here  he  acquired  confiderable  reputation  by  his 
flail  as  an  artift,  and  by  his  ufeful  and  popular  elementary 
writings.  He  was  appointed  furveyor  and  guager-royal  of 
Rouen,  under  which  office  the  public  breweries  of  that  city 
were  included  by  a commiffion  from  the  king.  He  died  at 
Rouen  in  1710,  when  he  was  about  fixty  years  of  age:  he 
was  author  of  “A  Treatifeon  Guaging,  with  Inftrudtions  for 
meafuring  Mafon’s  Work,  &c.”  which  went  through  feveral 
editions  during  the  author’s  life,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
republifhed  with  improvements  at  Rouen,  in  1714,  under  the 
care  of  M.  Hacquet,  with  the  title  of  “ Blainville’s  New 
Elements  of  Geometry.’’  He  alfo  publifhed  “ A Treatife 
0.1  theextenfive  Commerce  of  France,  for  the  Information 
of  Tradefmen,”  which  was  reprinted  after  his  death,  in 
1728,  with  confiderable  additions,  in  two  volumes:  he  i3 
author,  likewife,  of  abridgments  “ On  the  Art  of  Level- 
ling “ On  Spherics,’’  &c.  which  were  favourably  received 
by  the  public,  and  became  very  popular. 

MOIVRE,  Abraham  de.  See  De  Moivre. 

MOKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gol- 
conda  ; 28  miles  S of  Adoni. 

MOKAMO,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 40  miles 
N.E.  of  Ramgur. 

MO  K ATT  AM,  a mountain  of  Egypt,  near  Cairo; 
which  fee. 

MOKEIA  ibn  Amer,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yemen  ; 22  miles  N. N.E.  of  Chamir. 

MOKERAMPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal,  12  miles  from 
Midnapour. 

MOICESSET,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Ti- 
gris; 1 16  miles  N.W.  of  Baffora. 

MOKEYA,  a name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  thofe  coffee- 
houfes  which  ftand  in  the  open  country,  and  are  intended, 
like  our  inns,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  They 
are  mere  huts,  and  are  fcarcely  furnilhed  with  a “ ferir,”  or 
long  leat  of  ftraw  ropes ; nor  do  they  afford  any  refrelhment 
but  “ kifeher,”  a hot  infufion  of  coffee-beans.  This  drink 
is  ferved  out  in  coarfa  earthen  cups  ; but  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  always  carry  porcelain  cups  in  their  baggage.  Freffi 
water  isdiftributed  gratis.  ■ The  mafter  of  the  coffee-houfe 
lives  commonly  in  fome  neighbouring  village,  whence  he 
comes  every  day  to  wait  for  paffengers.  We  may  here  ob- 
ferve that  a “ manfale”  is  a houfe  in  which  travellers  are  re- 
ceived and  entertained  gratis,  if  they  content  themfelves  with 
fuch  treatment  as  is  ufual  in  the  country  ; they  are  all  lodged 
in  a common  apartment,  which  is  furnilhed  with  a “ferir,’’ 
and  are  ferved  • with  “ kifeher,”  hot  millet  bread,  camels’ 
milk,  and  butter.  Niebuhr. 

MOKLAFF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen,  the  relidence  of  a fcheick ; 30  miles 
S.E.  of  Loheia. 

MOKLIA,  or  Muchli,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  Morea  ; 16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Argos. 

MOICNAN,  or  Mohanan,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  ttie 
W.  fide  of  the  Nile,  near  which,  according  to  Dr.  Pocock 
and  M.  d’Anville,  was  the  feite  of  the  ancient  Memphis; 

5 miles  S.  of  Gizeh.  See  Memphis. 
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MOKO,  a town  anddiftrift  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Calabar. 

MOKOKF,  in  Botany , Kxmpf.  Amaen.  873.1.774,  a 
Japanefe  tree,  with  very  fragrant  but  (hort-lived  bloftoms, 
the  Cleyera  japonica  of  Thunb.  Jap.  224.  This  proves  of 
the  fame  genus  witli  the  Linnxan  Ternjlroemia,  and  the  Tao- 
nabo  of  Aublet.  (See  Ternstiioemia.)  Some  difcordance 
between  the  defcripMons  of  Kxmpfer  and  Thunberg,  which 
puzzled  Jufiieu,  arofefroma  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  Thun- 
berg’s  defcription  of  the  corolla,  which  is  really  monopeta- 
lous,  like  that  of  Camellia. 

MOKOMOE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 37 
miles  N.E.  of  Ramgur. 

MOKOMTPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 
14  miles  S-  of  Canouge. 

MOKRETZ,  a to  wn  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulga- 
ria; 44  miles  S.S.E.  of  Viddin. 

MOK. SCHAK,  atownof  RuITia,  in  the  government  of 
Penza,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Mokfcha ; 36  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Penza.  N.  lat.  38° 40'.  E.  long.  440  30'. 

MOKUI,  a town  of  Mingreha ; 20  miles  N.E.  of 
Ifgaur. 

MOL,  Fr.  an  epithet  which  Ariftoxenus  and  Ptolemy  give 
to  a kind  of  diatonic  genus,  and  a fpecies  of  the  chromatic. 
See  Genus. 

For  modern  mufic  the  word  mol  is  only  ufed  in  compo- 
fitions  where  B b occurs,  or  B mol,  in  oppofition  to  Th-quarre, 
or  'B-quadro,  which  formerly  was  called  B -dur,  or  B -durum. 
Zarlino,  however,  calls  the  diatonic  mol  a kind  of  diatonic 
genus.  See  Diatonic. 

MOLA,  Pietro  Francesco,  in  Biography,  was  a cele- 
brated painter,  born  at  Lugano  in  1609.  He  was  a dif- 
ciple  of  Cefari  d'Arpino,  but  did  not  follow  the  principles 
of  that  mafter  long,  having  too  good  a tafte  not  to  improve 
by  an  abode  which  he  enjoyed  for  fome  time  at  Venice, 
where  he  carefully  ftudied  the  works  of  Titian.  Mola  pof- 
feffed  confiderable  (kill  in  hiftorical  painting ; but  his  forte 
lay  m landfcape  ; the  heroic  ftyie  of  which  he  fought  from 
Titian  ; but,  like  him,  he  often  weakened  the  intereft  of  his 
piftures  by  the  introdudlion  of  figures  upon  fo  confiderable 
a fcale  as  to  excite  a doubt  which  is  principal,  the  aftors  or 
the  fcene.  His  peculiar  excellence  lay  in  the  richnefs  of  his 
colour  and  the  freedom  and  fulnefs  of  his  touch  ; together 
■with  the  grandeur  of  compofition  which  he  exhibited  in  his 
landfcapes,  frequently  not  unworthy  of  Titian  himfelf. 
There  is  a picture  by  him  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  in 
Paris,  which  for  fublimity  almolt  vies  with  the  St.  Peter 
Martyr  ; and  for  colour,  is  quite  equal  to  it.  The  fubjedt 
of  this  picture  is  St.  Bruno's  Vilion  in  the  Dcfart. 

The  genuine  pictures  of  this  mafter  are  rarely  to  be  met 
•with  in  this  country,  though  there  is  plenty  of  thofe  which 
bear  his  name,  and  perhaps  were  executed  by  his  brother 
Giovanni  Bnttifta  Mola  ; whofe  works  bear  more  refem- 
blance .to  Albani  than  thofe  of  Francefco.  He  died  in 
1663,  at  the  age  of  ^6. 

Mola,  or  Mola  di  Gala,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Lavora,  fituated  near  the  fea.  It  has  a 
cuilom-houfe  and  a garrilon,  which  is  relieved  every  week 
from  Gxta.  It  was  anciently  a Roman  colony,  but  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  it  became  a prefecture,  and  thus 
continued  till  it  was  ranked  among  the  military  colonies  of 
jftaly  by  the  triumvirs  Odtavius,  Antomus,  and  Lepidus. 
Under  the  emperors  it  became  confiderable;  but  it  was  at 
length  ranfacked  and  deltroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  956,  and 
its  bifhopric  transferred  to  Gxta.  It  is  fituated  on  the  an- 
yieLt  Appian  way  ; and  it  was  from  this  place  that  Cicero 
endeavoured  to  make  hjs  efcape  into  Greece.  (See  Cicero  ) 


The  city  of  Formix  Rood  on  or  near  this  fpot.  Between 
Mola  and  Gxta  the  road  is  rendered  agreeable  by  the  num- 
ber of  orange-trees  which  are  planted  in  the  adjoining  fields  ; 
three  miles  N.E.  of  Gxta.  N.  lat.  41°  18'.  E.  long. 
13 3 29'. 

Mola  di  Bari , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  on  the  coalt  of  the  Adriatic  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Bari. 

Mola,  in  Phyfwlogy.  See  Mole. 

Mola,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Tctrodon  ; which  fee. 
— Alfo,  a fpecies  of  Diodon  ; which  fee. 

Mola,  in  Anatomy , a bone  of  the  knee,  called  alfo  patella, 
rolula , &c. 

MOLANAGUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bahar;  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Saferam.  N.  lat.  24/  ;o\ 
E.  long.  84°  32'. 

MOLANDS,  a town  of  Norway;  12  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Chriftianfand. 

MOLANUS,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Lifle,  in 
Flanders,  in  the  year  15-33.  As  his  parents  were  originally 
of  Louvain,  whither  they  returned  with  him  while  he  wa* 
very  young,  and  alfo  on  account  of  his  having  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life  in  this  city,  the  furname  of  Leva - 
nienfts  is  generally  given  to  him.  He  was  educated  at  Lou- 
vain, where,  having  feduoufly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  he  was  admitted  in  the  year  1 570  to  the  degree  of 
doftor  of  divinity,  and  for  fome  years  filled  the  chair  of  pro- 
feffor  of  that  faculty  with  great  reputation.  He  was  nomi- 
nated cenfor  of  books  by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  as 
well  as  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain.  He  died 
in  1585,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  He  was  author  of  a great 
number  of  works  which  were  in  high  eftiination  at  the  time 
when  they  w-ere  written,  but  are  now  fcarcely  ever  enquired 
for.  He  was  concerned,  with  other  members  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  in  publifhing  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  work=  of 
St.  Auguftine  in  the  year  1577,  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  Latin  bible  of  the  divines  of  Louvain,  publifhed  alfo  at 
Antwerp  in  1580.  Moreri. 

Molanus,  Gerard-Walter,  a Lutheran  divine  and 
profeffor  in  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was 
born  at  Hamelen,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick-Lunenberg,  in 
the  year  1633.  In  1660,  he  was  eledled  profeftor  of  ma- 
thematics, and  in  1672  he  became  profeftor  of  divinity  in 
the  Gymnafium  of  Rintelen,  in  the  duchy  of  Schaumburg. 
He  obtained  other  in  fiances  of  preferment,  and  took  prece- 
dency in  the  Rates  of  Calenberg,  and  was  prelident  of  the 
coniiltory  of  Hanover.  He  died  in  1722,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine.  He  had  collected  a valuable  cabinet  of  medals, 
and  an  excellent  library,  of  which  lie  made  a good  nfe.  As 
an  author  his  moll  important  work  was  publifiied  firft  in  the 
German  language,  in  the  year  1697,  aud  afterwards  repeat- 
edly reprinted  111  Latin,  under  t he  title  of  “ Lipfanographia, 
feu  Thefaurus  Reliquiarum  Ele&oralis  Bruiifwico-I.une- 
burgicus.”  He  was  author  alfo  of  “ Epiftola  ad  Donunum 
Joachimum  Meyerum  qua  exponit  cogitationes  fuas  de  num- 
mo  aureo  Pofthumi  ab  eo  edito.  See.”  Moreri. 

MOLAPARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  30 
miles  W.  of  Dacca. 

MOLARES,  111  Anatomy,  the  grinding  teeth.  In  the 
old  arrangement,  the  five  polterior  teeth  on  each  fide  of  the 
jaw  are  fo  called.  At  prefent  the  two  front  and  fmaller  of 
thefe  are  called  bicufpides,  and  the  term  molares  is  applied 
exclufively  to  the  three  poilerior  ones.  Sec  the  defcription 
of  the  teeth  in  the  article  Cranium. 

Molakis  Glandula,  one  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
mouth,  placed  near  the  back  grinding  teeth. 

Molares,  ill  the  Natural  Hijlary  of  the  Ancients,  the  name 

for 
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for  the  compound  mineral  bodies  we  now  call  pyritas,  and 
marcalites. 

MOLASSES.  See  Molosses. 

MOLBETZKOI,  ill  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Novgorod  ; 24  miles  S.E.  of  Tichvin. 

MOLCHINA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Narim. 

MOLCZAR,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Novogrodek. 

MOLD,  or  Mould,  a market-town  in  the  hundred  of 
Mold,  Flintfhire,  North  Wales,  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a 
fmall  but  fertile  plain,  furrounded  by  lofty  and  rugged 
hills.  It  confilts  chiefly  of  one  long  and  very  fpacious 
ftreet,  and,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of 
1801,  contains  a population  of  423Jperfons.  The  market 
is  held  on  Saturday  every  week,  and  there  are  four  fairs  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  affizes  for  the  county  of  Flint  are  holden 
in  this  town.  On  the  north  fide  of  it  rifes  a large  mount 
called  Baily-hill,  faid  to  be  partly  natural  and  partly  arti- 
ficial, the  fummit  of  which  was  formerly  crowned  by  a 
Norman  cartle,  probably  ereCted  by  Euitace  de  Cruer  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus.  This  fortrefs  feems  to  have  been 
a place  of  great  drength,  as  the  fide.s  of  the  mount  are  not 
only  very  arduous  of  afcent,  but  are  defended  by  a deep 
fofs  and  ramparts.  Hiftory  records  that  it  Hood  feveral 
fieges  without  being  compelled  to  furrender,  till  at  lad.  it  was 
(formed  by  the  Welfli  forces  under  the  command  of  prince 
Owen  Gwynedd,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Subfequent  to 
this  period  it  fuffered  many  viciifitudes,  and  was  completely 
demolifhed  during  the  defperate  contefts  maintained  again  it 
England  by  the  celebrated  Owen  Glyndwr.  Wynne,  in  his 
Hitfory  of  Wales,  informs  us,  however,  that  it  was  foon 
rebuilt,  and  thereafter  once  more  levelled  wi.h  the  ground  by 
Griffith  a Gwynwyn,  about  the  year  1 267,  fince  which  time 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reflored.  The  view  from 
the  fcife  of  this  caflle,  though  circumfcribed,  is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  church  here  is  a very  handfame  edifice  in 
the  pointed  ftyle,  confiding  of  a nave  and  two  fide  aides, 
with  a tower  at  the  welt  end.  In  the  interior  are  feveral 
monuments.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  patronage  of 
the  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph.  A coniiderable  cotton-thread 
manufactory  i3  carried  on  here.  The  vicinity  of  Mold  is 
decorated  by  feveral  manflons,  fome  of  ancient  and  fome  of 
modern  erection,  the  feats  of  independent  gentlemen,  who 
generally  relide  011  their  edates.  Of  thefe  the  mod  cor.fpi- 
cuous  are  Leefwcod,  Tower,  Rhual,  and  Nerquis-hall.  Im- 
mediately adjoining  to  Rhual  is  Maes-y-Garmon,  or  the 
field  of  Germanus,  fo  called  from  its  having  been  the  feene 
of  a mod  decifive  victory  achieved  by  the  Britifh  Chrillians 
under  the  miffionary  bilhops,  Germanus  anti  Lupus,  over 
the  Pagan  Piets  and  Scots,  in  the  year  448.  A pyramidal 
(tone,  erected  on  the  fpot  in  1736,  by  Nathaniel  Griffith,  the 
then  proprietor  of  Rhual,  bears  a Latin  infcription  com- 
memorative of  the  event.  The  hills  which  inclofe  the  vale 
in  which  Mold  is  fituated  abound  with  rich  lead  mines 
fome  of  which  are  wrought  with  fignal  advantage  both  to 
the  proprietors  and  contractors.  On  M»el-y-Famma,  the 
highelt  point  of  thefe  hills,  a monument  has  beer,  lately 
ereffted  by  fubfcriptian,  as  a memorial  of  t he  event  of  cur 
molt  gracious  lovercign  having  reigned  for  the  unufual  period 
of  fifty  years.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvii. 
from  Wynne's  Hidory  of  Wales. 

Mold.  See  Mould. 

MOLDAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Leitraeritz  ; 21  miles  N W.  of  Leitmeritz. 

MOLDAVIA,  a province  of  European  Turkey,  bounded 
N.  and  N.E.  by  Poland,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
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Dnieder,  E.  by  Beffarabia,  S.  by  Walachia,  and  W.  by 
Traniilvania  ; edimated  at  about  180  miles  in  its  greateR 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  fomewhat  lefs  in  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  It  is  croffed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  river  Pruth. 
Some  lands  in  this  province  are  very  fertile,  but  a confider- 
able  part  of  the  ealtern  divifion  confids  chiefly  of  deferts, 
and  is  uncultivated  ; and  on  the  wetlern  fide  it  is  very  moun- 
tainous. The  Pruth  and  the  Siret  are  its  principal  rivers. 
Its  inhabitants  are  of  Walachian  extraction,  and  their  reli- 
gious profeffion  is  that  of  the  Greek  church  ; but  they  are 
intermixed  by  Mahometans,  Ruffians,  Poles,  Rafcians,  and 
Armenians.  About  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  a co* 
lony  of  Walachians  from  Tranfil vania  fettled  in  this  country. 
They  migrated  under  the  conduct  of  a perfon  named  Bog- 
dan, who  edablifhed  their  government  both  civil  and  eccle- 
fiadical ; and  who  obtained,  with  a view  to  the  latter,  an 
archbilhop  and  other  ecclefiadics  from  the  patriarch  of 
Condantinople.  As  he  was  the  fird  prince,  and  founded  the 
chief  towns,  the  country  was  denominated  Bogdania.  The 
prince  or  waywode  of  this  province  is  dyled  hofpodar,  and 
is  the  vaflal  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  to  whom  he  pays  a 
yearly  tribute.  Moldavia  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
Upper  Moldavia  extends  almod  to  Jaffy,  and  its  boundaries 
are  the  river  Dneider  on  the  E.,  on  the  N.  that  river  and 
Poland,  and  on  the  W.  Tranfilvania.  Moldavia  on  the 
W.  borders  on  the  mountains  of  Tranfilvania  ; its  fouthern 
boundary  is  the  Danube  ; Beffarabia  bounds  it  on  the  S.E  , 
and  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Dneider.  Its  caoital  is 
Jaffy. 

MOLDAVICA,  in  Botany,  Tourn.  Ind.  184.  t.  85, 
Moldavian  Balm.  (See  Dkacocei-iialum. ) Tournefort 
affociates  with  it  alio  the  Dracocephalum  camrienfe  of  Lin- 
naeus 

MOLDAVITZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Moldavia  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Suczava. 

MOLE,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englifh  Pro- 
tedant  diffenting  mini  Her,  of  whom  little  is  known  but  from 
his  works.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  his  academical 
education  under  Mr.  Jones  of  Tewkefbury,  by  whom  bifhop 
Butler,  and  nrchbifhop  Seeker,  were  alfo  induCted  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  fciences  and  theology.  He  was  probably 
fird  fettled  as  minider  at  Uxbridge,  in  Middlelex,  in  1725, 
from  which  place  he  removed  in  1728  to  Rotherhithe  ; and 
about  the  year  1743,  he  quitted  Rotherhithe  for  Hackney, 
where  he  lived  fome  years,  and  then  returned  to  Uxbridge, 
or  its  neighbourhood,  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  latter  part  of  his  days  he  employed  in  writing,  in  the 
Latin  language,  a life  of  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Valla, 
including  the  religious  and  literary  hidcry  of  his  time.  The 
MS.  of  this  work  was  fold  at  a common  auCtion  with  his 
other  books,  and  has  probably  been  long  fince  confumed  as 
wade  paper.  Mr.  Mole  died  near  Uxbridge  about  the  year 
1780,  at  a very  advanced  age.  He  was  the  author  of  fe- 
veiral  Angle  fermons  and  traCts,  that  do  much  credit  to  hia 
talents  as  a writer  and  controverfialid.  Dr.  Kippis  ranks 
him,  in  point  of  learning,  with  Lardner,  Benfon,  and  Chand- 
ler ; and  Dr.  Lardner  has  fhewn  his  refpeCt  for  Mr.  Mole's 
critical  (kill,  by  incorporating  with  his  own  fome  very  inge- 
nious obfervations  that  he  received  from  him,  on  the  cafe  of 
the  demoniac  who  redded  among  the  tombs  on  the  coad  of 
Gadara.  Gen.  Biog. 

Mole,  in  Agriculture,  is  a fmall  well  known  fubterraneous 
animal,  which  often  does  great,  ntifehief  in  the  fields,  by 
loofeni  ig  the  earth,  raffing  hills,  and  dedroying  the  roots 
of  corn,  grafs,  and  other  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kind. 

In  refpeCt  to  the  natural  hidory  of  the  mole,  as  connected 
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with  the  art  of  hufbandry,  it  has  been  obferved  by  M.  Au- 
rignac,  that  it  lives  under  ground.  Its  health  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  too  free  accefs  of  the  air  : yet  that  it  fome- 
times  leaves  one  fubterraneous  habitation  and  paffes  on  the 
furface  in  fearch  of  a better.  It  lives  on  the  roots  of  plants, 
on  infe&s,  and  on  worms.  Hence  it  is  commonly  found  in 
lands  of  foft  fertile  foil.  It  never  fixes  its  abode  in  miry, 
nor  in  gravelly  grounds.  If  furprifed  in  its  fubterraneous 
receffes  by  water,  it  fprings  in  great  hafte  to  the  furface. 
And  that  in  winter,  and  during  rain,  it  betakes  itfelf  to 
the  upper  grounds,  which  are  the  lead  humid,  and  the  lead 
liable  to  be  inundated.  But  in  fpring,  the  mole  comes  down 
from  its  winter  refidence  to  the  meadows,  where  it  finds  a 
foft  mould  capable  of  being  eafily  penetrated,  and  contain- 
ing plenty  of  roots.  And  after  fullering  long  drought,  it 
flies  to  ditches,  to  the  brink  of  the  firft  ilream,  or  to  fhelter 
under  hedges.  In  the  months  of  February,  March,  April, 
and  May,  the  female  produces  its  young  ; bringing  com- 
monly four  or  five  at  a birth.  Thefe  animals  prepare  before- 
hand, for  this  occafion,  an  arched  recefs  tinder  ground  in  a 
fituation  fomewhat  elevated,  and  generally  under  cover  of  a 
bulh  or  hedge.  To  the  number  of  four  or  five  mole-hills 
may  be  obferved  very  near  to  the  upner  fide  of  this  recefs. 
It  cannot  live  without  being  at  work.  Being  obliged  to 
fearch  under  ground  for  its  food,  it  forms  there  long  tunnels 
or  fubterraneous  paffages,  named  in  French  boyaux.  Thefe 
tunnels  are  ufually  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
vary  in  depth  according  to  the  changes  of  leafons,  from 
four  to  fix  inches.  And  as  the  moles  are  almoti  equally 
afraid  of  cold  and  of  heat,  they  make  their  paffages  the 
deepeft,  and  work  at  the  greateft  diffance  under  the  furt 
face,  in  fummer  and  in  winter.  They  are  extremely  timid 
when  they  perceive  themfelves  to  be  in  danger.  They  then 
penetrate  by  a perpendicular  opening,  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  and  a half  below  the  level  of  their  ordinary  refidence. 
And  in  forming  their  paffages  they  throw  back  the  mould, 
which  they  remove  towards  the  furface.  It  is  thus  the 
mole-hills  are  raifed.  Upon  every  new  change  of  place  a 
mole  raifes  three,  four,  fix,  or  even  nine  of  thefe  hills,  ac- 
cording to  its  age.  Confequently,  all  the  mole-hills  formed 
by  any  one  mole,  communicate  by  fubterraneous  paffages 
with  one  another.  When  with  any  inftrument,  a tunnel  or 
paffage,  recently  formed  by  a mole  is  opened,  the  mole  will, 
in  a few  minutes,  come  to  clofe  up  the  aperture,  in  order  to 
fecure  herfelf  from  danger,  and  from  the  accefs  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  It  conftruifts,  for  this  purpofe,  over  the  aper- 
ture, an  arch  of  loofe  mould,  having,  externally,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  oblong  mole-hill,  and  mending  up  the  tunnel 
much  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  a plumber  might  mend 
a leaden  pipe,  by  clumfily  applying,  on  the  outfide,  a piece 
of  lead  to  cover  any  hole  in  it.  And  fhould  this  new  mole- 
hill likewife  be  broken  down,  the  mole  will  again  return  to 
repair  it.  Thefe  two  capital  faffs  conffitute  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  art  of  the  mole-catcher.  The  mole 
works  in  all  leafons  ; becaufe  it  cannot  otherwife  have  fub- 
fiffence.  That  it  fleeps,  as  fome  naturalifts  have  affirmed, 
all  winter,  is  not  true.  It  is,  however,  languid  in  this  fea- 
fon  ; working  now  much  lefs  than  in  fummer.  It  is  about 
the  beginning  of  fpring,  that  the  mole  fets  to  work  with 
the  greateft  activity,  and  raifes  the  greateft  number  of  mole- 
hills. It  is  then  obliged  to  find  food  for  its  young  ; as  fpring 
i6  its  feafon  for  parturition.  The  ground  is  now  more 
eafily  w rought  than  at  other  times.  The  animal,  too,  in 
itfelf  becomes  more  vigorous,  by  the  diminution  of  the  cold, 
and  the  return  of  the  genial  temperature  of  fpring.  Thefe 
are  the  caufes  of  its  increafed  adiivity  in  toil.  The  male  is 
much  ftronger  than  the  female,  and  raifes  a greater  number 
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of  mole-hills,  and  thofe  larger.  The  female  works  lefs  thaw 
the  male,  throws  up  fewer  mole-hills,  and  thofe  fiualler 
And  the  young  moles  form  only  long  covered  wayrs  at  the 
furface  ; the  mould  raifed  over  which  is  fcarcety  fufficient  to 
hide  them.  When  they  begin  to  make  mole-hills,  thefe  are 
fmall,  without  any  regular  fhape,  and  arranged  zig-zag.  The 
hours  of  working,  for  moles,  are  at  fun-rife,  at  the  hour  of 
nine  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  fun-fet.  But  it  is  at  fun-rife,  and  at  fun-fetting,  that 
they  ply  their  work  with  the  greateft  brifknefs.  And  in 
times  of  drought,  they  do  not  throw  up  mole-hills,  except 
at  fun-fetting.  In  winter  their  moments  of  working  are 
when  the  earth  is  fomewhat  heated  by  gleams  of  fun-ffiine. 
The  fenfe  of  feeing  is  exceedingly  obtufein  the  moles  ; but 
its  hearing  is  exquiiitely  delicate  and  acute. 

Mole  -Catcher,  a term  applied  to  a perfon  whole  bufinefs 
is  principally  the  catching  and  deftruction  of  moles.  See 
Mole. 

Mole -Catching,  the  art  of  catching  and  clearing  land  cf 
moles.  It  is  ftated  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  deftroying 
thefe  animals,  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  moles  unlefs  when 
they  are  at  work.  That  the  molt  favourable  time  for  the 
mole-catcher  is  in  the  beginning  of  fpring.  And  that  it  is 
in  the  meadows  they  fhould  be,  in  this  feafon,  the  molt 
earneftly  attacked.  They  are  to  be  attacked  at  fun-rife,  at 
the  hour  of  nine  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  or  at  fun-fet.  That  it  is  better  to  commence  an 
attack  upon  them  at  fun-rife,  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
day.  And  that  the  next  molt  convenient  hour  is  nine  in  the 
morning  ; becaufe,  if  all  the  moles  which  are  wilhed  to  be 
deftroyed  cannot  be  then  taken,  the  operations  may  be  re- 
newed at  thofe  other  hours  in  the  day  at  which  thefe  animals 
are  known  to  refume  their  work.  In  watching  for  a Angle 
mole,  care  mult  be  taken  to  make  no  noife,  and  efpecially 
not  to  ftamp  nor  beat  upon  the  ground.  One  may,  at  any 
time,  force  a mole  to  come  above  ground,  by  pouring  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  into  its  fubterraneous  receffes. 
And  fhould  a perton  happen  to  be  near  a mole-hiil,  when  the 
mole  happens  to  betray  its  prefence  by  flirring  the  mould ; 
let  him  then,  with  his  hoe,  break  into  the  tunnelled  paffage 
between  that  and  the  next  mole-hill ; and  let  him,  with  a 
little  earth,  clofe  up  the  paffage  at  the  aperture  made  with 
his  hoe.  The  mole  is  now  imprifoned  between  the  mole* 
hill,  and  the  place  where  its  paffage  is  broken  into,  and 
Hopped  up.  If  the  earth  of  a mole-hill  be  frelhed  and 
newly  raifed,  you  may  conclude  that  there  is  a mole  within 
it-  The  fame  thing  may  be  inferred  of  any  number  of 
frefh  mole -hills  within  fmall  diftances  of  one  another.  Yet, 
however  frefh  the  earth  of  any  mole-hill,  if  there  be  in  its 
centre  a perpendicular  hole  of  about  two  inches  diameter  ; 
you  may  be  fure  that  the  mole  is  not  within,  but  has  left  his 
refidence  in  fearch  of  a better.  And  when  yrou  find  an 
affemblage  of  mole-hills  together,  of  which  the  earth  is  quite 
fiefh  ; then,  upon  removing  them  all  with  the  hoe,  and  lay- 
ing open  the  paffages  communicating  among  them,  you  can- 
not fail  to  find  the  mole  that  works  within.  This  labour 
might  prove  too  tedious  and  troublefome.  But  it  will  be- 
come very  fimple,  if  the  mole  can  be  confined  between  two 
points  not  remote  from  each  other.  Nothing  more  will 
then  remain  to  be  done,  but  to  open  with  the  hoe  the  inter- 
mediate paffage  between  thefe  two  points.  And  a mole 
may  be  reduced  to  confinement  between  two  fuch  points, 
by  making  a few  flight  openings  in  the  length  of  the  tun- 
nelled paffage,  in  which  you  defire  to  confine  her.  Thefe 
openings  interrupt  her  ccurfe ; for  fhe  will  not  pals,  till  fhe 
ffiall  have  firft  repaired  them.  But  when  you  break  into 
the  tunnelled  paffage  of  a mole,  clole  the  paffage  llightly 
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■with  a little  loofe  earth  at,  both  ends  of  the  hole  you  have 
made. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  the  pra&ice  of  mole-catching 
on  thefe  principles,  “ the  only  inftrument  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  the  mole-catcher  is  a hoe.  But  that  it  will  be  convenient 
that  he  have  likewife  at  hand,  a few  pieces  of  ftraw,  a few 
bits  of  paper,  and  a pitcher  of  water. 

And  thus  prepared,  “ the  firft  thing  a mole-catcher  (hould 
do  on  a farm  or  eftate  which  he  goes  to  free  from  moles,  is 
to  examine  how  thofe  moles  may  be  fo  confined,  that  he  (hall 
be  able  to  attack  them  all  at  once ; for  by  thus  attacking 
them,  he  will  the  fooneft  accomplifh  his  whole  taflc.” 

In  the  plate  of  Agriculture  (Moles),  a reprefentation  is  given 
of  a meadow  covered  with  mole-hilis,  as  at  Jigs,  i,  2,  3,  4,  3, 
6,  7,  which  are  taken  from  the  work  of  a late  French  writer. 
And  by  furveying  this  meadow  as  a mole-catcher,  he  per- 
ceives a detached  mo'e-hill,  as  Jig.  1 ; and  perceiving  the 
earth  compofing  it  to  be  frelh,  or  newly  thrown  up,  he  con- 
cludes, then,  that  there  is  a mole  beneath.  The  mole-hill 
is  large ; he  thence  knows  the  mole  within  it  to  be  a male. 
And  with  refpe£k  to  the  two  mole-hills,  Jig.  2,  they  are  at  no 
great  diftance  one  from  another ; of  courfe  he  knows  them 
to  be  the  work  of  a fingle  mole.  They  appear  frelh  ; and  he 
concludes  the  mole  to  be  dill  bufy  within.  They  are  fmall; 
he,  on  this  account,  fuppofes  it  to  be  a female  that  has  made 
them. 

And  the  three  mole  hills,  Jig.  3,  are  near  to  one  another; 
and,  confequently,  the  work  of  a fingle  mole.  They  are 
frelh  ; he  of  courfe  knows  the  mole  to  be  now  at  work 
within.  They  are  large  ; and  have  therefore  been  thrown 
up  by  a male.  The  fix  mole-hills,  Jig.  4,  are  not  diftant 
from  one  another  ; they  mult  have  been  all  thrown  up  by 
one  mole.  They  are  frelh  ; the  mole  is  Hill  at  work.  They 
are  fmall ; and,  therefore,  raifed  by  a female.  The  zig-z  ag 
covered  ways,  or  imperfect  mole-hills,  as  at  Jig.  5,  are  frelh  ; 
a young  mole  is  beneath. 

But  the  five  mole-hills,  as  at  fig.  6,  are  dry  ; they  have 
been  deferted.  And  the  feven  mole-hills  at  Jig.  7.  are  yet 
frelh  ; but  one  of  them,  Ihewn  at  M,  has  a perpendicular 
hole  opening  at  the  top.  The  mole  by  which  it  was  thrown 
up  is  hence  known  to  be  but  jull  gone.  By  thefe  o'oferva- 
tions  he  knows  that  there  are  in  this  meadow  two  male 
moles,  two  females,  and  a young  one.  And  it  is  of  con- 
fequence-  to  know  whether  the  moles  be  males  or  female^, 
young  or  old.  The  males  work  quicker  than  the  females; 
and  arc,  therefore,  to  be  more  narrowly  watched.  The 
young  ones,  railing  but  a very  little  mould  to  cover  them, 
as  they  move  along  at  the  furface,  go  alfo  very  quick  ; and 
fhould  therefore  be  kept  conftantly  in  view,  after  they  have 
once  been  difeovered. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  the  operations  for  deftroying 
them  in  the  fir  11  cafe,  as  where  a mole  makes  but  one  mole- 
hill, Jig.  1,  the  mole-catcher  removes  this  mole-lull  with  the 
hoe  ; and  afeertains  whether  it  has  communication  with  any  of 
the  mole-hills  adjacent.  For  this  laft  purppfe,  he  hems,  or 
makes  a flight  noife,  at  the  aperture  or  mouth  of  the  in- 
ternal paflage  from  the  demolilhed  mole-hill.  He  at  the 
fame  time  applies  his  ear  to  liften  what  enfues  within.  If 
the  mole-hill  be  without  any  communication  with  any  other; 
the  mole  being  nigh  is  frightened  by  the  noife  ; he  hears  it 
ltir;  and  it  cannot  efcape  him.  With  his  hoe  he  lays  open 
the  tunnelled  paflage  ab;  and  at  b he  finds  the  mole.  But 
the  creature,  aware  of  its  danger,  may  polfibly  have  had 
time  to  defeend  deeper  into  the  earth,  by  the  perpendicular 
paflage  he  has  then  two  methods  for  taking  her;  he 
either  digs  to  c , and  there  finds  his  prey ; or  he  pours  in 
water  at  b,  and  the  mole  comes  out  of  herfelf.  Op  the 
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other  hand,  if  «pon  hemming  he  could  not  hear  her  ftir  i 
he  concludes  that  this  mole-hill  communicates  with  others 
near  it ; and  he  proceeds  in  the  following  manner. 

This  is  the  fecond  cafe,  as  that  where  a mole  has  thrown 
up  tw’o  mole-hills  A,  B,  Jig.  2,  he  now  makes  an  open- 
ing de,  more  than  nine  inches  long,  in  the  direction  of 
the  tunnel  which  runs  between  the  two  mole-hills.  With  a 
little  earth  he  clofes  the  two  ends  d,  e,  of  the  tunnel. 
Within  a fewfeconds,  the  mole,  difagreeably  affeCted  by  the 
air,  and  fearfui  of  danger,  comes  to  repair  the  breach,  and 
is  difeovered  by  its  working  at  d,  or  e.  If  it  come  to  d,  he 
knows  that  he  (hall  find  it  between  that  point  and  the  mole- 
hill A.  And  ,vhen  it  comes  to  e,  he  is  fure  of  finding  it 
between  e and  the  mole-hill  B.  In  either  inftance,  he  pro- 
ceeds as  was  indicated  in  the  firft  cafe ; and  lays  open  either 
that  part  of  the  tunnel  which  terminates  at  the  mole-hill, 
or  that  which  ends  at  B. 

But  in  the  third  cafe,  where  the  mole  has  thrown  up 
three  hillocks,  C,  D,  £*,Jig.  3,  he  now  makes  the  four  aper- 
tures J,  g,  h,  i.  The  mole  will  be  foon  .difeovered  by  its 
ltirring  the  mould  at  j,  at  g,  at  h,  or  ac  i.  If  it  work  at 
f,  it  is  confined  between  that  point  and  the  hillock  C.  If 
it  be  perceived  to  work  at  i,  it  is  confined  between  the  point 
i,  and  the  hillock  E.  And  if  it  work  at  g , or  h,  it  is  in 
the  fpace  between  thefe  two  points. 

And  in  thefe  three  fuppofitions,  he  operates  as  in  the  firft 
cafe,  by  laying  open  that  part  of  the  paflage  within  which 
the  mole  is  confined.  If  the  mole  be  fhut  up  between  g and 
h ; and  he  does  not  choofe  to  take  the  trouble  of  laying  all 
that  fpace  open  ; he  then  removes  the  mole-hill  D,  and 
makes  a third  cut  like  the  others.  He  watches  for  the 
working  of  the  mole  ; and  he  then  knows  by  the  fide  this 
appears  on,  whether  he  (hall  find  the  animal  between  the 
third  cut  and  the  pointy,  or  between  that  third  cut  and  the 
point  h. 

Alfo  in  the  fourth  cafe,  where  a mo'e  has  made  four  or 
more  mole-hills,  Jig.  4,  he  takes,  for  example,  the  fix  mole- 
hills F,  G,  H,  1,  K,  L.  Fie  makes  the  cut  hi.  If  the 
mole  come  to  work  at  h,  it  is  confined  between  that  point 
and  the  mole-hill  F.  If,  on  the  contrary,  (he  come  to  /,  fhe 
is  confined  between  l and  the  mole-hill  L.  In  either  of 
thefe  fuppofitions,  he  makes  from  K to  F,  or  from  / to  L, 
the  fame  means  of  operation  as  in  the  third  cafe ; that  is,  he 
proceeds  juft  as  if  there  were  but  three  mole-hills. 

But  a different  mode  of  operating  in  the  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  cafes,  is  this  ; he  fuppofes,  that  when  he  has  made 
the  cut  de,  Jig.  2,  the  mole  comes  to  work  at  d,  and  he  ob- 
ferves  it  the  moment  it  comes  there.  He  knows  that  it  mull 
travel  along  d e,  to  repair  the  breach  in  its  tunnel  by  an 
arch  of  earth,  which  it  rtiuft  raife  from  the  bottom  of  the 
place  laid  open.  If  he  remain  there,  without  making  a 
noife,  he  (hall  fee  it  come  to  work.  Then,  to  take  this 
mole,  he  has  only  to  put  the  end  of  his  hoe  behind  it,  be- 
fore it  comes  to  the  point  e.  The  earth  which  he  had  be- 
fore put  at  the  aperture,  d,  will  hinder  it  to  advance  ; the 
end  of  the  hoe  will  prevent  it  from  retiring  ; and  he  fhall 
eafily  take  it,  by  removing  with  his  fingers  that  fmall  por- 
tion of  loofe  earth  with  which  it  is  covered.  Is  it  poflible, 
even  without  an  aperture,  to  know  the  moment  a mole  comes 
to  work  at  it  ? Nothing  more  is,  for  this  end,  neceffary, 
than  to  place  there  a chip  of  draw,  bearing  a bit  of  paper  at; 
its  upper  end.  This  fmall  (landard  will  be  fubverted,  of 
at  leaf!  fhaken  by  the  very  firft  movement  the  mole  fhall 
make  at  the  place  where  it  Hands.  The  fhaking,  or  fall  of 
the  chip  of  ftraw,  calls  the  mole-catcher  to  watch  and  take 
the  animal  within. 

Alfo  ki  th,e  fifth  cafe,  where  the  mole  comes  not  tp  work 
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at  the  cuts  made  firft  by  the  mole-catcher,  he  fuppofes,  that 
if,  after  making  the  aperture  k /,  he  finds  that  the  mole  con- 
tinues to  work  at  the  mole-hill  L ; he  is  now  fure  that  it 
is  between  the  point  / and  the  mole-hill  L,  and  his  fubfe- 
quent  operations  are  the  fame  as  in  the  third  cafe  ; that  is, 
he  muil  a<ft  as  if  there  were  but  three  mole-hills  I,  K,  L. 

In  order  to  know  whether  a mole  (hall  come  during  his 
abfence  to  work  under  a mole-hill,  he  foftly  flattens  the 
mole-hill  with  his  foot ; and  if,  on  his  return,  he  perceives  a 
fmall  eminence  to  have  been  raifed  on  the  level,  he  can  then 
have  no  doubt  but  the  mole  has  been  working  there. 

However,  in  the  fixth  cafe,  there  is  a different  manner  of 
operating  from  cafes  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  where 
a perfon  happens  to  be  near  a mole-hill  at  the  moment  when 
the  mole  breathes  or  blows  at  it.  Should  he  be  befide  the 
mole-hill  L,  Jig.  4,  at  the  moment  when  the  mole  comes  to 
work  there ; he  does  not  ufe  the  uncertain  method  of  the 
gardeners,  who  remove  the  mole-hill  with  the  fpade ; but 
he  cuts  at  m n,  the  tunnel  communicating  between  the  mole- 
hill and  the  next  one  K.  This  is  a certain  means  of  con- 
fining the  mole  between  the  mole-hill  and  the  point  m n. 
When  the  mole  is  thus  inclofed,  he  proceeds,  as  in  the  firft 
cafe,  and  lays  open  the  fpace  within  which  it  is  confined. 

And  in  the  fcventh  cafe,  as  when  feveral  frefh  mole-hills 
are  found  near  to  fome  other  mole-hills,  old  and  dry,  as 
jigs.  4 and  6,  which  is  more  troublefome  than  any  other  of 
the  mole-catcher,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  frefh  mole- 
hills do  or  do  not  communicate  by  tunnels  with  the  old  and 
dry  ones.  It  is  necefiary  to  begin  by  making  cuts  between 
the  old  and  the  new  hdlocks,  that  the  mole,  when  attacked 
in  the  new,  may  not  be  able  to  efcape  to  the  old.  One  may 
then  proceed,  according  to  circumftances,  as  in  the  fore- 
going cafes.  When  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  too  many 
cuts  cannot  be  made,  unlefs  a perfon  is  anxious  to  fpare 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  is  good,  for  inftance,  as  in 
jigs.  4 and  6,  to  make  a cut  in  the  direftion  from  H to  N, 
and  another  in  the  direction  from  H to  O;  as  there  may  be 
a tunnel  in  either,  or  tunnels  in  both  of  thefe  direftions. 

But  on  this,  it  is  obferved,  that  “ if  one  were  conflantly 
to  watch  a fingle  mole,  and  not  to  proceed  again!!:  any  other, 
till  after  the  firft  were  taken  ; only  a very  few  dould  be  de- 
ftroyed  in  one  day.  But  when  a farm  is  furveyed  to  difcover 
the  moles,  all  the  frefh  hillocks  fhould  be  greatly  flattened 
with  the  foot,  and  all  the  necefiary  cuts  made, — as  of  thefe  too 
many  cannot  be  made,  unlefs  a perfon  is  afraid  of  breaking 
the  furface  too  much.  Set  up  little  ftandards  of  draw  with 
paper  dreamers.  Then  pafs  about  from  one  mole-hill  to 
another,  and  proceed  as  direfted  above.  If  you  thus  pro- 
ceed again  ft  feveral  moles  at  once,  you  mull  exercife  great 
vigilance  ; otherwife,  while  you  are  bufy  with  one  mole, 
others  may  make  a good  paffage  acrofs  the  cuts ; and  then 
you  will  have  to  begin  with  them  anew.  A mole  will  be 
longer  in  repairing  and  eroding  one  of  the  cuts,  if  a lump 
«f  hardened  earth  is  put  at  the  bottom.  This  precaution 
fhould  be  always  taken.’’  This  is  confidered  by  M.  Dralet, 
the  tranflator  of  the  above,  as  “ of  all  the  means  hitherto 
employed  for  the  extermination  of  moles,  the  eafieft  and  the 
fureft.” 

In  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Agricultural  Magazine,  a 
writer,  however,  propofes  a more  Ample,  eafy,  and  effedlual 
pradlice,  and  which  is  lefs  troublefome  and  expenfive.  It 
is  the  invention  of  a common  labourer,  who  clears  nearly  one 
half  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  His  contrivance  is  com- 
pofed  entirely  of  oak,  deal,  or  elm  wood,  but  the  firit  is 
the  beft,  and  common  nails,  and  may  be  made  by  any  car- 
penter or  wheel-wright,  and  fet  to  work  by  any  common 
labourer.  This  is  fhewn  at  jig.  8,  in  the  plate.  A and  B 


are  two  boards  of  oak,  forming  the  fides  of  the  trap,  eighteen 
inches  long,  five  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  C,  the 
bottom  of  the  trap,  more  fully  explained  in  Jig.  9.  E,  a 
piece  of  oak  board,  five  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  half 
an  inch  thick,  nailed  on  the  top  edges  of  the  boards  A and 
B,  both  to  ftrengthen  the  trap  and  to  keep  the  fides  at  a 
proper  diftance.  A (fig.  9)  is  the  trap  with  its  bottom 
upwards.  C,  C,  t wo  pieces  of  oak  board,  five  inches  wide, 
four  inches  and  a half  long,  half  an  inch  thick.  D,  an 
aperture,  nine  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  made  to  re- 
ceive the  fall  of  the  trap.  L.  a hole  for  a common  clout- 
nail  (forming  the  pivot  of  the  fall)  to  turn  in.  And  at 
Jig.  10.  is  D,  the  fall  of  the  trap,  nine  inches  long  from  F to 
H,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  (the  dillance  from  F to 
G two  inches  and  a half,  or  three  inches),  from  G to  H half 
an  inch  thick  and  four  inches  wide.  G fhews  the  hole  for 
the  clout-nail  forming  the  pivot.  M,  the  dotted  lines,  fhews 
the  manner  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  fall  D mufl  be 
bevilled,  to  prevent  its  falling  both  ways.  At  jig.  11.  is 
feen  “ the  mole-pot,  the  ufes  of  which  will  be  more  fully 
explained  afterwards,  compofed  of  four  pieces  of  oak  board, 
each  five  inches  wide  at  the  top,  nine  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, twelve  inches  long,  one  inch  thick,  or  thereabouts, 
having  two  ears,  as  at  K,  K,  with  a hole  in  each  large 
enough  to  carry  a piece  of  fmall  rope  or  fpun-yarn.”  And 
at  jig.  1 2.  is  fhewn  a mole-trap  fet  in  the  fide  of  a ditch. 

In  the  view  of  finding  the  runs  or  tunnels,  “ the  farmer 
or  his  fervant  mufl  carefully  examine  the  ditches  of  each 
field,  in  order  to  difcover  where  the  moles  have  made  their 
main  tracks ; which  having  once  found,  and  the  trap  fet 
thereon,  he  may  reft  aflured  that  every  one  palling  through 
it  will  be  inevitably  deftroyed  ; neither  are  their  runs  at  all 
difficult  to  be  found,  as  the  only  thing  necefiary  to  obferve 
is,  whereabouts  they  have  broken  out  raoft  on  that  part  of 
the  field  the  neareft  to  the  ditch,  in  the  fide  of  which  he 
mull  then  make  an  opening  with  a fmall  common  fpade,  op- 
pofite  to  the  neareft  place  where  they  are  obferved  to  work 
moll,  in  order  to  open  the  run.  Should  the  firft  endeavour 
te  ftrike  upon  it  prove  unfuccefsful,  he  will  not  fail  to  find 
it  by  fearching  thereabouts,  either  a little  higher  or  lower. 
In  common  fields  and  uninclofed  lands  a different  method 
mufl  be  purfued ; and  as,  of  courfe,  there  are  no  ditches, 
the  higher  grounds  and  banks  will  be  the  certain  and  proper 
place  to  fearch  for  their  runs,  which  having  once  found,  the 
workman  mufl  proceed  in  the  following  manner ; Firft,  a 
hole  mufl  be  cut  out  the  length  of  the  trap,  as  reprefented 
in  jig.  1 2,  in  fuch  a manner  that  when  it  is  inferted,  the  run 
may  enter  each  of  its  ends,  as  fhewn  by  the  dotted  lines  ; 
and  alfo  a hole  or  well  of  fuch  a fize  that  the  mole-pot  may 
be  eafily  fufpended  therein.  Secondly,  a fmall  clout-nail, 
of  which  he  fhould  take  feveral  in  his  pocket ; or  fhould  he 
have  forgotten  to  do  fo,  a thorn  out  of  the  hedge  mufl  be 
thruft  into  the  hole  n,  Jig.  9,  which  alfo  communicates  with 
the  hole  n,  fig.  10,  and  will  effeilually  prevent  the  fall  from 
a&ing.  Thirdly,  a fmall  handful  of  fine  earth,  like  that 
ufually  thrown  up  by  moles  whilft  working,  and  which  may 
be  taken  from  one  of  their  heaps,  mufl  be  fcattered  all  over 
the  bottom  of  the  trap  fo  as  to  cover  it,  as  well  as  both  end* 
communicating  with  the  run.  Fourthly,  a turf,  fomething 
longer  and  wider  than  the  trap,  mufl  be  cut  off  the  head- 
land, both  to  lerve  as  a cover  to  it,  as  is  feen  at  P P P P, 
(jig  12.),  and  as  a certain  mark  by  which  if  may  be  found 
with  the  greatefl  eafe : and  laftly,  two  pieces  of  fpun-yam 
mufl  be  faftened,  one  to  each  ear  of  the  mole-pot  1 i,fi g.  4, 
by  which  it  mufl  be  tied  on  the  trap  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
any  weight  put  upon  the  fall  £)  at  1 1 may  be  thrown  to  the 
bottom  ; the  carpenter  having  ftevioufly  taken  care  that  the 
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weight  of  the  fall  from  F to  G fhall  more  than  counter- 
balance that  from  G to  u,  fo  that  no  fooner  fhall  a mole 
be  thrown  into  the  pot  than  it  will  fpontaneoufly  refume  its 
former  fituation,  and  be  on  a level  with  the  relt  of  the 
bottom.” 

After  “ the  trap  with  the  fall  has  been  fattened  up  by  the 
clout-nail  at  n,  the  fine  earth  ftrewn  over  the  bottom,  the 
turf  covered  over  the  top,  and  the  mole-pot  properly  fuf- 
pended,  by  being  tied  over  the  whole  ; nothing  further  will 
be  required  to  be  done  to  it  for  three  or  four  days,  (for  the 
moles  muft  be  allowed  to  pafs  freely  along  it  for  that  time, 
as  it  will  induce  them  to  ufe  their  run  without  fear,  and  be 
the  means  of  taking  them  with  the  greater  certainty).  The 
workman  mult  now  carefully  examine  his  trap,  and  on 
gently  lifting  up  the  turf  will  plainly  perceive  their  marks, 
(taking  care,  however,  not  to  leave  any  opening  for  the  light 
to  enter),  and  pulling  out  the  clout-nail  at  *,  the  trap  will 
then  be  fet  fit  for  working,  and  the  fall  will  throw  them  into 
the  mole-pot,  out  of  which  it  is  impofiible  for  them  ever  to 
efcape.”  And  farther,  “ (hould  the  farmer  have  ftriftly 
followed  the  above  inftrudtions,  and  notwithftanding  the 
moles  (till  continue  to  work  about  his  land,  he  may  be  cer- 
tain  they  have  forfaken  the  run  on  which  he  has  fet  his  trap, 
and  he  muft  therefore  fearch  for  their  new  one.”  It  is  con- 
cluded that  “ the  advantages  arifing  from  ufing  traps  of  the 
above  conftruftion  are,  that  the  materials  are  to  be  procured 
every  where ; they  can  be  made  by  any  common  mechanic  at 
a very  fmall  expence,  (the  wood  being  ufed  rough  as  it  comes 
from  the  law,)  are  very  durable  if  made  of  oak;  are  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  if  they  lhould,  can  be 
mended  moft  probably  by  a labourer  ; they  catch  the  whole 
year,  and  do  not  require  looking  after  more  than  three  or 
four  times  in  that  period,  and  that  will  comparatively  require 
fo  Ihort  a time,  that  a workman  may  with  eafe  look  over  all 
the  traps  on  a very  large  farm  ; and  fuppofing  the  fields  to 
lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  one  trap  for  each  ten  acres 
would,  on  an  average,  be  fully  fufficient.” 

It  is  ftated,  by  the  firft  writer  noticed  above,  that  mole- 
traps  are  either  fimple  or  complex.  The  fimple  mole-trap  is 
a hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  white-iron,  or  pottery,  thirteen 
or  fourteen  inches  long,  and  in  diameter  a little  larger 
than  the  tunnels  of  the  mole.  This  cylinder  is  clofed  at 
one  end,  and  has  at  the  other  a fucker  or  valve  preffing 
againft  an  exterior  edging.  When  the  mole  comes  to  the 
extremity  covered  by  the  fucker  or  valve,  Ihe  prefles  this 
back  in  order  to  continue  her  progrefs  through  the  cylinder, 
and  can  return  no  more.  T wo  of  the  traps  may  be  united 
fo  as  to  form  a double  trap,  having  a valve  at  each  end.  By 
this  the  mole  may  be  taken  as  Ihe  enters,  whatever  fide  ihe 
approach.  It  is  added,  that  *«  the  moft  remarkable  of  the 
complex  traps  ufed  in  Normandy,  is  a fmall  piece  of  board 
fixed  in  the  ground  by  four  iron  pins  with  crofs  points  ex- 
tending from  them ; and  on  thefe  points  the  mole  transfixes 
itfelf.  It  is  very  feldom  that  thofe  fucceed  who  make  ufe 
of  thefe  and  other  mole-traps : for  they  do  not  ule  the  fit 
means  to  entice  the  creature  to  the  fnare.  That  method  is, 
neverthelel's,  very  fimple.  Nothing  more  is  neceflary  than 
to  make  a few  holes  by  which  the  air  may  enter  the  tunnel 
of  the  mole,  and  give  her  notice  of  the  injury  done  to  her 
work.  It  will  be  eafy  to  him  who  has  read  the  preceding 
information  and  diredions,  to  employ  fuch  mole-traps,  in 
certain  cafes,  with  infallible  fuccefs.  He  fuppofes,  for  in- 
Itance,  the  two  mole-hills  A,  B,  {fig.  2.)  and  makes  the  aper- 
ture de.  If  the  mole  ttir  the  earth  at  d,  he  there  prefents 
the  valve  of  cither  the  fimple  or  the  double  mole-trap  ; and 
he  is  fure  of  taking  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  prefents  it- 


felf at  e,  he  muft  there  ufe  the  trap.  He  ads  in  the  fame 
way  in  everyone  ef  the  cafes  mentioned  above.  It  may  be 
eafily  believed,  that  there  are  fome  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  it 
will  be  convenient  to  ufe  mole-traps.  They  are  exceedingly 
ufeful  when  the  mole-hills  happen  to  be  at  confiderable  dif- 
tances  one  from  another,  as  in  the  end  of  winter.  But,  in 
the  time  of  drought,  and  when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  the 
hillocks  are  fo  very  near  to  one  another,  that  the  traps  can 
be  of  little  ufe. 

But  the  common  method  of" deftroying  moles  is,  however, 
by  traps,  made  in  the  following  manner  : take  a fmall  board, 
about  three  inches  and  a half  broad  and  five  inches  long  ; 
on  one  fide  thereof  raife  two  fmall  round  hoops  or  arches, 
one  at  each  end,  like  the  two  hoops  or  bails  of  a carrier’s 
waggon,  capacious  enough  for  a mole  to  creep  through 
eafily : iti  the  middle  of  the  board  make  a hole  about  the 
bignefs  of  a goofe-quill,  and  have  in  readinefs  to  put  into  it 
a luck  about  two  inches  and  a half  long,  fitted  at  one  end  to 
the  hole  and  a little  forked  at  the  other.  Cut  alfo  a hazel 
or  other  ftick,  about  a yard  or  a yard  and  a half  long, 
which  will  rife  with  pretty  ftrong  elafticity  when  it  is  ftuck 
into  the  ground  ; and  to  the  end  of  this  ftick  fafter,  a very 
ftrong  noofe  of  firing  or  horfe-hair,  made  fo  as  to  flip  eafily. 
Have  likewife  in  readinefs  four  imall  hooked  flicks  ; then  go 
to  the  furrow  or  pafTage  of  the  mole,  and  after  you  have 
opened  it  fit  in  the  little  board  with  the  bended  hoops  down- 
ward, fo  that  when  the  mole  pafTes  that  way  it  may  go  di- 
rectly through  the  twro  femicircular  hoops.  But  before  you  fix 
the  board  in  this  manner,  put  the  hair  firing  through  the  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it ; place  the  noofe  in  a circular  form,  fo  at 
to  make  it  anfwer  to  the  two  hoops ; put  the  fmall  ftick  before 
mentioned  gently  into  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  board, 
fo  as  juft  to  flop  the  knot  of  the  hair  fpring,  without  enter- 
ing fo  far  as  absolutely  to  tighten  it.  Then  fallen  the  board 
down  with  four  hooked  flicks,  and  cover  it  with  earth. 
When  the  mole,  palling  in  its  furrow,  comes  into  this  trap, 
it  will  difplace  the  fmall  ftick  that  hangs  perpendicularly 
downward,  the  knot  will  then  be  drawn  through  the  hole, 
and  the  noofe  inflantly  ftraightened  by  the  rifing  of  the  end  of 
the  hazel  ftick  to  which  it  is  faltened,  will  catch  the  mole 
round  the  neck  or  body  and  hold  it  faft. 

Moles,  Fumigating  of.  This  is  a mode  adopted  in  order 
“ to  fuffocate  the  mole  in  it3  retreat,  for  which  fome  advife 
to  take  a fmall  nut-fhell,  or  any  little  vafe,  folid  and  of  fmall 
capacity,  and  in  it  to  burn  cedar  root,  or  wax  and  fulphur, 
with  a portion  of  ftraw,  then  to  flop  up  every  hole  by  which 
the  fmoke  might  iffue  out.  The  fuccefs  ot  thefe  methods 
is  very  uncertain,  and  indeed  none  at  all  in  the  hands  of  any 
perfon  not  well  acquainted  with  the  artifices  and  haunts  of 
the  mole.  Sometimes  all  the  mole-hills  in  a garden  or  a 
meadow,  whether  frefh  or  dry,  communicate  by  many  dif- 
ferent pafiages  with  one  another,  as  has  been  fhewn.  In 
this  cafe  all  thefe  mole-hills  muft  be  prefled  down  and  clofed 
up.  But  in  doing  this  you  will  yourfelf  preferve  the  mole 
from  the  threatened  fuffocation.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that 
the  mole  which  made  the  hillocks  {Jig.  4.)  is  to  be  fuffocated, 
and  that  you  put  the  combuftible  matters  in  at  H.  If  the 
mole  be  at  I or  L,  the  fmoke  will  be  hindered  from  pene- 
trating beyond  I,  by  your  fhutting  up  the  pafTage  there ; 
and  your  precaution  to  enfure  the  death  of  the  mole  will 
prove  the  very  means  of  its  efcape.  It  is  only  by  cuts  in  the 
paflages  that  fumigation  can  be  made  effedlual.  To  fuffo- 
cate  the  mole  of  the  hillocks  {Jig.  4.),  make  the  breach  Ik  : 
clofe  up  its  extremities ; put  in  your  combuftible  matters 
between  L and  F,  and  between  l and  L,  after  levelling  the 
hillocks  L,  F.  But  you  muft  firft  afcertain  whether  the 
4 T 1 mole- 
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mole-hill,  H,  (Jig.  4-)  has  any  communication  with  thofe  of 
Jig.  6,  and  if  it  has,  cut  off  that  communication  by  other 
breaches,”  in  the  manner  already  defcribed. 

There  are  fome  other  modes  propofed  for  the  deftru&ion 
©f  this  animal,  but  they  are  much  lefs  certain  than  thofe 
which  have  been  juft  detailed. 

Moles,  Poifoning  of.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  for  this 
purpofe  there  are  feveral  recipes  ; fome  propofe  to  throw 
into  their  retreats  nuts,  which  have  been  pierced  on  one  fide 
and  boiled  in  a ftrong  lixivium.  Others  boil  fuch  nuts  in 
water,  with  a handful  of  hemlock,  and  ufe  them  as  above. 
In  fome  countries  people  take  the  root  of  white  hellebore, 
with  the  bark  of  dog’s  colewort  pulverized  and  lifted  ; 
mix  this  with  barley-meal : fteep  the  mixture  in  wine  and 
milk';  cut  it  in  fmall  pieces,  then  throw  it  into  the  mole  hills. 
In  other  countries  it  is  ufual  to  take  the  green  of  a leek,  or 
to  put  arfenic  on  the  white,  and  bury  this  in  the  frefheft 
mole-hill  that  can  be  difcovered.  Thefe  poifons,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  are  in  general  ufed  injudicioufly.  The  mole  rarely 
feeks  its  food  at  the  furface  where  its  hillocks  are  placed. 
It  pufhes  back  the  earth,  as  it  works,  to  the  extremity  of 
its  tunnel.  That  earth  raifes  the  layer  next  above  it ; and 
by  the  continual  repetition  of  this  procefs,  the  mole-hill  is 
at  laft  formed.  The  mrle,  while  undifturbed,  keeps  always 
within  its  tunnel ; and  it  is  into  the  tunnel,  therefore,  that 
the  poifoned  bait  ought  always  to  be  call,  inftead  of  being 
left  in  the  hillock.  In  order  to  deftroy  the  mole  which 
formed  the  mole-hills  A,  B,  (fg-  2.)  make  a cut,  d e,  in  the 
tunnel  which  communicates  between  them.  Put  the  poifoned 
bait  then  into  it,  at  either  d or  e,  or  even  between  them. 
The  animal  will  come  of  courfe  to  repair  the  breach,  will 
find  the  fubfiance,  eat  it,  and  be  deftroyed. 

Mole-//i7/,  a term  applied  to  a fmall  mouldy  heap  of 
earth,  thrown  up  by  the  mole  on  grafs  or  other  lands.  It 
has  been  obferved  by  a late  writer,  that  “ in  the  more  rich 
and  fertile  foils,  hills  of  this  fort  are  frequently  thrown  up 
in  great  numbers,  from  their  abounding  more  with  the  food 
of  the  fubterraneous  animals  that  produce  them.  Meadows 
are  often  extenfively  and  ferioully  injured  by  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  depth  of  foft  humid  foil.  Moles  ufually  re- 
fide,  deftroy,  and  render  ufelefs  the  grafs,  not  only  of  the 
■very  fpot  where  the  hills  are  raifed,  but  likewife  to  fome 
extent  immediately  around  them,  as  well  as  impeding  the 
free  courfe  of  the  feythe  : for  thefe  reafons,  the  extermina- 
tion of  moles  becomes  an  objeft  of  great  confequence  to 
grafs  hufbandry.  In  the  early  fpring  months,  when  fuch 
hills  are  in  a tolerably  dry  and  powdery  ftate,  no  time  fhould 
be  loft  in  fpreading  them  cut,  and  difperiing  them,  in  as 
even  and  regular  a manner  as  prfiible,  over  the  furface  of 
the  fward  that  adjoins  them;  as,  when  they  remain  long 
without  being  fealed,  they  do  confidcrable  injury  to  the 
grafs  plants  underneath  them,  by  blanching  and  rendering 
them  tender.  This  bufinefs  may  be  very  conveniently  per- 
formed by  a common  iron-toothed  garden  rake.  But  it  is 
invariably  the  belt  method  never  to  fufier  the  animals  to  re- 
main iri  the  land,  but  to  procure  an  expert  mole-catcher  to 
deftroy  them,  and  thus  who'ly  prevent  the  hills  being  thrown 
up.”  As  foon  as  the  hills  have  been  difperfed  over  the 
land  in  the  manner  direded  above,  the  operator  fhould  be 
careful  in  raking  up  all  the  fmall  Hones,  that  may  have  been 
thrown  out  with' the  mould  ; as  when  left  upon  the  ground, 
efpecially  where  it  is  to  be  mown,  they  prove  a very  dif- 
agrecable  impediment"  to  the  feythe.  But  before  this  is 
done,  it  is  beneficial  to  make  ufe  of  a bufti-harrow. 

Mole -Plough,  an  implement  intended  for  the  purpofe  of 
draining  land,  by  forming  a fort  of  pipe  in  it. 
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This  plough  was  long  ago  invented  by  Mr.  Adam  Scott* 
and  as  fince  improved,  and  made  ufe  of  in  the  midland 
counties,  is  an  implement  which,  in  fuitable  foils  and  fitua^ 
tions,  as  in  parks,  pleafure-grounds,  .and  where  much  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  furface-appearance  of  the  land,  may  be  of 
confiderable  benefit  in  forming  temporary  drains.  It  makes 
a drain,  without  opening  the  furface  any  more  than  merely 
for  the  paffage  of  a thin  coulter,  the  mark  of  which  foon 
difappears.  This  inftrument  is  chiefly  employed  in  fuch 
grafs-lands  as  have  a declination  of  furface,  and  where  there 
are  not  many  obffrudions  to  contend  with : but  it  may  be 
ufed  in  other  kinds  ©f  land,  as  on  turnip  grounds  that  are 
too  wet  for  the  ftieep  to  feed  them  off,  or  where,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wetnefs,  the  feed  cannot  be  put  into  the  earth. 
With  this  plough  the  drains  ftiould  be  made  at  the  didance 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  in  ftraight  lines,  and  alfo  con  rived  fo 
as  to  difeharge  themfelves  into  one  large  open  furrow,  or 
grip,  at  the  bottom  of  the  field.  As  it  requires  great 
ffrength  to  draw’  this  implement,  it  can  only  be  ufed  where 
a good  team  is  kept.  It  is  fuggefted  by  an  intelligent 
farmer,  that  in  deep  clayey  foils  it  may  be  highly  ufeful ; 
but  that,  where  there  are  beds  of  gravel  or  fand  intervening, 
it  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage.  And  it  has  been 
found  ufeful  in  thin  peaty  foils. 

This  fort  of  plough  is  reprefented  at  fg  i , in  Plate  Agricul- 
ture (Ploughs),  in  which  a is  the  beam  ; b.  the  coulter  ; and  c, 
the  cone  which  forms  the  drain.  It  has  been  lately  improved, 
fo  as  to  require  much  lefs  force  of  draught,  by  having  wheels 
placed  before,  and  a roller  behind.  But  a greater  and  more 
important  improvement  has  been  made  on  this  tool  by  Mr,. 
Lumbert.  Mr.  A.  Young  ftates,  that  “ in  a communica- 
tion from  his  fon,  inferted  in  the  36th  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  mention  is  made  of  this  plough  having  been 
greatly  altered  by  Mr.  Lumbert  of  Rilingt'on  Wick^  near 
Stow’,  on  the  Wolds  of  Gloucefterfhire,  who  worked  it  by 
eight  men  turning  w’indlaffes.  This  he  takes  to  be  the  firtt 
public  notice  of  any  fuch  invention.  Thomas  Eftecourt,. 
efq.  M.  P.  for  Cricklade,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  had,  lince  that  period,  feveral  times  mentioned 
the  fame  objed  to  him.  In  March  1804,  he  had  the  good- 
nefs  to  inform  him,  that  the  plough  was  then  working  at 
Cricklade;  and,  upon  his  expreffing  3 wifh  to  fee  it,  ob- 
ligingly propofed  to  write  to  Mr.  Wells,  furgeon  at  Criek- 
lade,  informing  him  of  his  intention,  and  requefting  his 
writing  to  Mr.  Lumbert,  the  inventor,  to  defire  his  pretence 
at  the  fame  time.  Thefe  neceffary  previous  fteps  being 
taken,  he  arrived  at  Cricklade,  March  21ft,  and  had  the 
fatisfadion  to  find  that  the  plough  was  then  at  work  within 
a mile  of  the  town,  whither  he  repaired  with  Mr.  Wells  and. 
Mr.  Lumbert.  The  field  in  which  the  machine  was  working 
belongs  to  Mr.  Champernoun  of  Cricklade;  the  foil  a very 
rich  lurface  loam  upon  a clay  bottom,  which  made  it  wet, 
and  demanded  the  operation  of  draining.  The  ftate  of  the 
furface  (though  grafs)  was  fuch  as  would  have  been  very 
materially  injured,  by  fo  many  horfes  as  muft  have  been  ne- 
ceffary to  draw  the  mole  at  the  depth  he  found  it  working, 
which  was  from  17  to  18  inches.  Eight  women  work  it; 
and  in  refped  to  the  labour  exerted,  it  is  fufficient  to  note 
that  Mr.  Lumbert  contrads  for  the  w ork  at  three  halfpence 
per  perch,  lug,  or  rod,  of  j-t  yards  ; his  foreman  contract- 
ing with  him  for  doing  it  at  three  farthings,  the  machine 
being  found  by  the  mailer,  the  man  paying  himfelf  and  the 
women  out  of  that  fum.  The  plough  does,  according  to 
foil  and  circumftances,  from  150  to  2QO  perches  a-day ; 
300  have  been  done.  At  200,  three  farthings  a perch  are 
12s.  (id- per  diem ; the  eight  women  at  8 d.  are  5/.  4 d.,  leav- 
ing 
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ing  7 /.  2d.  for  the  foreman's  pay,  and  the  reparation  of  the 
chain,  the  chief  objedt  in  the  repairs,  as  it  breaks  often,  and 
wants  the  addition  of  a falfe  link  whenever  that  accident 
happens.  He  timed  the  motion  of  the  plough  for  fome 
rods,  and  found  the  average  five  yards  in  a minute.  At 
this  fpeed,  490  perches  would  be  done  in  nine  hours ; but 
the  time  of  moving  the  windlafs,  frame,  and  anchor,  is  a 
large  deduction,  though  he  fiiould  have  conceived  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  reduce  the  performance  to  200  perches.  He  could 
not  but  much  admire  the  efficaby  of  the  anchor  and  fcorts, 
in  quickly  fixing  and  preferving  the  fteadinefs  of  the  ma- 
chinery, in  refillance  of  fo  great  a force  as  is  necefTary  to 
move  the  mole  deep  buried  in  clay.’' 

And  it  is  added,  that  “ the  prefent  conftrudTion  of  the 
machine  was  the  refult  of  many  experiments,  in  making 
them  under  divers  variations.  Mr.  Lumbert  fpeaks  of  two 
circnmftances  particularly,  which  colt  him  much  attention 
and  many  trials : the  line  of  tra&ion,  and  the  due  elevation 
of  the  beam.  He  has  not  comprehended  why  the  beam 
fhould  be  elevated  (other  circumitances  remaining  the  fame) ; 
why  any  elevation  further  than  parallel  to  the  horizon  fhould 
be  neceffary,  the  parts  connected  forming  one  piece  in  either 
cafe.  This  queltion,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
ftrubture  of  all  wheel-ploughs,  and  is  found  under  great  va- 
riations, from  the  elevated  beam  of  the  Norfolk  plough  to 
the  very  deprelTed  pofition  of  the  beam  of  the  Hertford  one, 
deferves  more  attention  than  it  has  commonly  met  with. 
The  line  of  furface  being  1 : 2,  and  the  tendency  of  the  lhare 
into  the  ground  1 : 3,  fhould  the  elevation  of  the  beam  be 
proportioned  as  1:4?  The  line  of  traftion,  in  Mr.  Lum- 
bert’s  plough,  being  to  a little  above  1,  fuppofe  his  mole 
working  at  5,  he  feems  to  have  proportioned  the  elevation 
of'liis  beam  lomevvhat  to  the  fame  angle  above  ground  at  6, 
that  rs,  at  22^  degrees.  He  found  it  necefTary  that  the  line 
of  tradfion  fhould  cut  the  centre  of  the  front  roller,  but  not 
drawing  by  it.  If  a line  be  drawn  from  the  horfe’s  fhoul- 
der,  while  drawing,  to  the  heel  of  the  Norfolk  plough,  he 
has  often  found,  when  the  ploughs  are  / aid  to  go  well,  that 
fuch  line  pafles  by  the  centre  of  the  wheels  ; but  the  Norfolk 
plough  is  truly  a wheel  machine,  the  draught  being  to  the 
carriage,  and  not  to  the  plough  ltfelf : whereas  Mr.  Lum- 
bert draws  from  the  heel  of  his  beam.  The  line  of  tradTion, 
however,  in  Mr.  Lumbert’s  machine,  is  always  varying  : the 
angle  is  very  acute,  when  the  women  begin  to  turn ; but 
nccefiarily  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  fo,  till  the  mole  arrives  at 
the  windlafs  frame.  The  elevation  of  his  beam  throws  a 
great  weight  on  it,  by  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the 
inole  into  the  ground.  Quaere,  if  this  line  of  tradTion  be 
not  to  the  centre  of  the  compound  refiftance  ? If  fo,  it  ex- 
plains theceafon  for  his  greater  eafe  of  draught ; but  it  does 
not  explain  why  he  (hould  not  have  availed  himfelf  of  high 
wheels  in  front,  initead  of  a low  roller,  converting  his  ma- 
chine into  a true  wheel-plough,  and  drawing  from  the  car- 
riage ; the  chain  from  the  plough  heel  being  fixed  to  the 
carriage,  as  that  from  the  coulter  (or  near  it ) is  in  the  com- 
mon wheel-plough.” 

The  fame  writer  further  (Tates,  that  “ Mr.  Lumbert  has 
made  this  great  improvement  of  the  mole-plough  about 
feven  or  eight  years,  and  the  fuccefs  attending  it  has  been 
eonfiderable.  Mr.  Poulton  of  Cricklade  and  Mr,  Wells 
have  ufed  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  Champernoun.  Mr.  Coxe  at 
Water  Eaton  has  drained,  as  he  was  informed,  fome  hun- 
dreds of  acres  with  it.  Many  have  ufed  it  at  Perton  ; nor 
had  Mr.  Adams  heard  of  any  failures.  AIL  known  here 
have  been  on  clay  ; but  they  have  heard  of  its  anfvvering  on 
lefs  iT.ff  bottoms.  The  drains  run  well  after  three  years.” 

It  is  added,  that  “ Mr.  Lumbert,  in  their  examination 


of  the  machine,  defired  him  to  obferve  that  the  bottom  of 
the  mole  was  not  at  all  bright,  there  being  no  wear  there, 
while  the  upper  parts  were  worn  quite  bright ; and  from 
this  circumftance  he  concludes,  that  any  attention  to  keep 
frofts  out  of  the  flit  made  by  the  coulter  and  ftandard  is  un- 
neceffary.  He  conceives  that  the  force  of  preffure,  and 
confequent  plaftering,  is  all  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  pipe, 
infomuch  that  he  is  firmly  perfuaded  that  the  operation  is 
chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  where  the  foil  is  left 
porous,  on  companion  with  the  top  of  it : and  he  is  fo  much 
of  this  opinion,  that  he  conceives  the  water,  which  runs 
down  by  the  (lit,  is  more  likely  to  be  condudTed  over  the 
pipe  than  to  get  into  it.”  Mr.  Young  ftates,  that  “ he 
merely  reports  his  remarks  without  a comment.” 

It  is  hinted,  that  “ the  improver  goes  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  with  his  machine  for  draining  of  i±d,  per  rod^ 
but  if  to  a didance,  mud  have  infured  work,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  200  rods  for  every  mile  he  travels  going  out.  At 
any  eonfiderable  diftance,  this  amounts  to  fo  large  a quan- 
tity, that,  in  many  cafes,  it  would  be  advifable  for  feveral 
neighbours  to  join  for  providing  fufficient  employment.  He 
fells  the  tool  complete  at  50  guineas,  having  a patent. 
He  can  go  24  inches  deep  ; and  he  has,  on  his  own  farm, 
drains  that  have  flood  well  feven  years.  When  the  ditch  of 
a field  is  not  in  fuch  a direction  as  fuits  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  water  from  the  pipes  made  by  the  mole,  or  other 
circiimflances  render  it  necefTary  to  have  a bottom  main 
drain  to  take  the  water,  his  mode  of  making  thefe  clay-drains , 
as  he  calls  them,  is  by  digging  to  a certain  depth  with  com- 
mon fpades  ; and  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  fo  opened  he 
takes  a fpit,  with  a narrow  fpade  that  has  a cutting  edge. 
This  tool  opens  a trench,  which  juft  receives  a jointed 
wooden  frame,  with  a chain  at  the  end,  by  which  it  is  drawn 
on  by  the  application  of  a lever.  This  frame,  fitting  the 
fpace  left  by  the  narrow  fpade,  is  covered  with  clay,  rammed 
clofe  and  firmly  to  it,  being  firlt  wetted,  that  it  may  Aide 
from  this  clay  vault  when  drawn  on  by  the  lever  : and  from 
much  experience  he  finds  thefe  drains  perfe&ly  fafe  and 
durable.  Over  the  rammed  clay  mould,  enough'  to  fill  to 
the  furface  is  thrown  in.” 

The  writer  alfo  mentions,  that  in  difeourfing  “ with  him 
on  other  applications  of  the  power  he  exerts  in  drawing  the- 
mole,  he  informed  him  that  Mr..  Barker  of  Fairford  has  a 
water,  that  was  fo  choked  up  with  mud  and  weeds,,  that  a 
duck  could  fcarcely  fwim  in  it.  He  applied,  the  windlafs, 
frame,  and  chain,  to  drag  out  all ; and  with,  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  no  other  method  would  have  clcanfed  the  water  at  fo 
cheap  a rate  : fome  drag,  feraper,  or  other  contrivance, 
mult  of  courfe  be  necefTary  for  taking  and  retaining  the 
mud,”  &c.  And  Mr.  Young  fuppofes,  that  “ a very  ufe- 
ful  application  of  this  power  would  be  to  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  turnips  or  cabbages  from  off  wet  land,  which,  by 
common  carting,  is  attended  with  fo  much  mifehief.  He 
has  feen  temporary  (heds  roughly  eredTed,  on  the  borders  of 
turnip-fields  in  Suffolk,  for  flail-feeding  beads  : the  addition 
ol  the  windlafs,  to  draw  the  turnips  to  fuch  (heds,  would 
be  extremely  important.  Another  application  of  this  force, 
well  deferving  attention,  is,  for  drawing  the  machine  which 
he  has  feen  in  the  maritime  part  of  Eflex,  wherewith  crofs- 
roads  are  levelled.  Where  ruts  are  deep,  and  combs  and 
quarters  high,  with  other  inequalities,  this  tool,  a fort  of 
harrow,  might  be  veiy  cheaply  ufed  for  effedlually  fmooth- 
ing  the  whole,  and  improving  the  roads  at  a very  fmall  ex- 
pmce.”  And  as  “ much  the  moft  economical  fyftem  in 
which  the  thrafhing-miU  can  be  applied  is,  that  of  a circular 
iron  rail-way,  whereon  to  draw  the  (Lacks  to  the  mill,  as  he 
has  fully  explained  in  the  33d  volume  of  the  Annals:,  in- 
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Head  of  the  application  of  the  power  of  the  wind  or  horfcs 
to  draw  the  ftacks,  the  windlafs  and  anchor  of  the  mole- 
plough  might  be  mod  cheaply  applied.  Another  applica- 
tion of  this  power  which  he  lhall  mention  is,  for  the  draught 
of  ploughs  and  other  machines,  when  comparatively  tried : 
the  force  exerted  would  be  more  regular  and  Heady  than 
that  of  horfes,  or  even  oxen ; and  the  only  attention  parti- 
cularly demanded  would  be  to  keep  the  chain  parallel  to  the 
furrow,  and  at  the  right  diftance  from  it.” 

But  Mr.  Young  fuggefts,  that  “ in  the  operation  of 
hollow  draining  itfelf,  a moft  important  defideratum  yet 
remains,  and  that  is  the  drawing  a plough  that  (hall  cut 
an  open  trench,  for  filling  up  with  ftraw,  wood,  or  (lone. 
Two  fuch  ploughs  have  been  invented : Mr.  Arbuthnot’s, 
a plate  and  explanation  of  which  are  to  be  feen  in  his 
“ Eaftern  Tour  and  Mr.  Makin’s,  which  is  kept  in  the 
Society's  repofitory  in  the  Adelphi  buildings.  The  tramp- 
ling of  fo  many  horfes  as  thefe  ploughs  required,  was  the 
great  obje&ion  to  their  ufe.  This  ferious  evil  is  done  away 
in  the  windlafs  fcheme ; and  he  cannot  but  recommend  to 
Mr.  Lumbert’s  attention  the  improvement  of  one  of  thofe 
ploughs,  or  the  invention  of  another,  for  executing  thefe 
drains  by  means  of  his  windlafs.  He  dates,  that  “ in  all 
forts  of  hollow  draining,  Mr.  Lumbert  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  cuts  (hould  be  in  the  direction  of,  and  with 
the  (lope  of  the  land  : not  diagonally  acrofs  it,  which  is  the 
common  pra&ice.  In  the  latter  method,  the  drains  operate 
but  on  one  fide : cutting  off  the  courfe  of  the  water,  as  it 
defcends,  it  drains  the  land  only  below  the  cuts ; but  if 
made  with  the  (lope,  they  operate  equally  on  either  fide ; 
and  as  he  fuppofes  the  veins  or  pores  of  the  foil,  which  con- 
duct the  water  to  adl  in  every  direftion,  provided  the  water 
itfelf  is  taken  away,  his  cuts  in  the  direction  of  the  (lope 
receive  it  laterally  from  every  portion  of  the  land  between 
the  drains,  the  defcent  from  which  to  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  is  greater  than  the  angle  of  the  defcent  of  the  natural 
furface  of  the  field.  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  bring  this 
opinion  to  the  teft  of  exa&  experiment ; but  a very  in- 
genious farmer  in  Suffolk,  Mr.  Simpfon  of  Witneiham, 
near  Ipfwich,  has  the  fame  convi&ion,  and  has  drained  fome 
hundreds  of  acres  very  fuccefsfully  upon  this  plan.” 

But  the  nature,  ufe,  and  application  of  this  implement 
may,  however,  be  better  underftood  from  jig.  2,  in  Plate 
Agriculture  (Ploughs),  in  which, 

I.  The  beam. 

z.  The  mole,  to  which  fegments  for  lengthening  it  fcrew 
on  at  3. 

4.  The  roller  at  heel,  on  which  it  preffes. 

5.  The  chain,  50  to  60  yards  long,  which  winds  on  to 
the  two  cylinders,  7,  7. 

6.  A pulley,  around  which  the  chain,  5,  plays. 

8.  8,  8,  8.  Windlaffes  turned  each  by  two  women. 

9.  Stays,  which  entering  the  ground,  afiift  in  keeping 
the  machine  fteady. 

10.  The  anchor. 

And  the  proportion  and  refpeftive  angles  of  all  the  parts 
may  be  meafured  by  the  fcale  which  is  given  in  the  plate. 
See  Plough. 

MoLE-TVa/tf,  the  name  of  fuch  traps  a3  are  contrived  for 
the  purpofe  of  taking  and  deftroying  moles.  They  are  of 
feveral  different  kinds.  See  M.ole- Cate  king. 

Mole,  Mola , or  Mol  a Carnea , in  Phyfioloqy,  a mif-(hapen 
mafs  of  hard  fle(h,  fometime3  generated  in  the  wombs  of 
women,  infteadof  a foetus  ; called  alfo  a falfe  conception.  It 
is,  however,  a very  rare  produ&ion ; what  is  called  a mole 
by  women  being  generally  found  on  examination  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  coagulated  blood.  The  following  ap- 


proaches neareft  to  what  the  ancients  conceived  to  be  a mole, 
of  any  thing  that  has  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 
A woman,  about  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  was  delivered 
of  a female  foetus,  and  its  placenta,  in  which  nothing  un- 
common was  obferved  ; and  although  the  uterus  remained 
of  an  unufual  fize,  yet  the  pains  not  recommencing,  there 
was  no  fufpicion  entertained  but  that  its  bulk  was  occa- 
fioned  by  coagulated  blood.  On  the  third  day  the  pains 
became  violent,  and  this  monfter  was  born.  Its  (hape  was 
fpherical,  but  fomewhat  flattened.  It  meafured  in  its  largelt 
diameter  eight  inches,  and  weighed  about  eighteen  ounces. 
It  received  its  nouriffiment  by  an  umbilical  cord,  to  which 
was  attached  a portion  of  membranes,  and  although  no  pla- 
centa was  found,  it  is  probable  it  had  a fmall  one,  and  that 
it  was  inclofed  in  its  own  involucrum.  It  was  completely 
covered  with  a cuticula,  and  a little  above  the  part  where 
the  navel-ftring  terminated,  there  was  a hairy  fcalp  cover- 
ing a bony  prominence,  fomewhat  refembling  the  arch  of 
the  cranium.  On  diffeftion  it  was  found  to  be  plentifully 
fupplied  with  blood-veflels,  proceeding  from  the  navel-ftring, 
and  branching  through  every  part  of  it.  It  had  a fmall 
brain,  and  nerves  palling  from  thence  through  the  foramina 
of  the  bones  ; but  no  refemblance  of  any  thoracic  or  abdo- 
minal vifeera.  The  rell  of  its  bulk  was  made  up  of  fat. 
This  was  inferted,  with  the  plate  of  the  external  appearance 
of  the  objedt,  in  the  feventy-firft  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions. 

Mole,  Moles,  a maflive  work  formed  of  large  (tones 
laid  in  the  fea  by  means  of  coffer-dams,  extended  either  in 
a right  line,  or  an  arch  of  a circle,  before  a port ; which 
it  lerves  to  clofe  ; to  defend  the  veffels  in  it  from  the  impe- 
tuolity  of  the  waves,  and  to  prevent  the  paffage  of  (hips 
without  leave. 

Thus  we  fay  the  mole  of  the  harbour  of  Medina,  &c. 

Mole  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  harbour  itfelf. 

Mole,  Moles,  among  the  Romans,  was  alfo  ufed  for  a 
kind  of  maufoleum,  built  in  manner  of  a round  tower  on  a 
fquare  bafe,  infulate,  encompaffed  with  columns,  and  covered 
with  a dome. 

The  mole  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  now  the  caftle  of  St. 
Angelo,  was  the  greateft,  and  moft  (lately  of  aft  the  moles. 
It  was  crowned  with  a brazen  pine-apple,  in  which  was  a 
golden  urn  containing  the  alhes  of  the  emperor. 

Mole,  in  Zoology.  See  Talpa,  and  the  article  Mole, 
fupra. 

Mole -Cricket,  Grylloialpa,  in  Entomology.  See  Gryllus. 

MOLECULE,  Molecula,  in  Phyfics,  a little  mafs  or 
portion  of  any  body. 

The  air,  by  refpiration,  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  veins 
and  arteries,  endeavours  by  its  elaftic  pow'er  to  divide  and 
break  the  molecules  of  the  blood,  which  on  their  part  refill 
fuch  divifion. 

MOLEEAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 54  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Midnapour. 

MOLENE,  a fmall  idand  in  the  Englilh  channel,  near 
the  W.  coall  of  France  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Ulhant.  N.  lat. 
48°  24'.  W.  long.  40  52'. 

MOLENES,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Englilh  channel,  near 
the  coaft  of  France ; 13  miles  W.  of  the  idand  of  Bas.  N.  lat. 
48°  47'.  E.  long.  30  33'. 

MOLENPURG,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 16  miles  S.W. 
of  Crems. 

MOLES  Carnea,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Vefalius, 
and  others,  to  a mufcle  called  by  Window',  Albinus,  and 
others,  the  complexus.  Spigelius  calls  it  the  carnea  moles 
trigemino  adjuntla. 

Moles  Carnea  lalia  formats,  a name  given  by  Fallopius 
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to  the  mufcle  called  by  Albinus  orbicularis  oris,  and  by  Cow- 
per  conjlriSor  labiorum. 

MOLESTANDO.  See  Non  Molejlando. 

MOLESWORTH,  Robert,  in  Biography , vifcount 
Molefworth  of  Ireland,  defcended  from  an  ancient  Englifh 
family,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1 656.  Having  received  the 
elements  of  a good  education,  he  was  fent  to  complete  his 
fludies  at  Dublin  college.  He  married,  at  an  early  age,  the 
filter  of  the  earl  of  Bellament.  When  the  prince  of  Orange 
came  to  England  in  1688,  Mr.  Molefworth  rendered  himfelf 
confpicuous  as  a friend  to  liberty  and  the  Proteftant  religion, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  attainted  and  his  eftate  fequef- 
tered  by  king  James’s  Irifh  parliament.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
Popifh  king,  even  in  Ireland,  was  very  (hort  lived,  and  Mr. 
Molefworth  was  immediately  noticed  by  king  William,  who 
raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  privy -counfellor.  In  1692  he 
was  fent  out  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Denmark, 
where  he  refided  three  years.  He  had  not,  however,  been  very 
long  in  his  fituation  before  he  found  reafon  to  be  difgufted 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  that  newly  enllaved  country, 
and  hiseagernefs  to  infill  upon  privileges  which  he  conceived 
were  his  due  in  the  high  chara&er  of  ambaflador,  gave 
offence,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  court.  With- 
out the  ceremony  of  taking  leave,  he  withdrew  to  Flanders, 
on  pretence  of  bniinefs,  and  thence  returned  to  England, 
where  he  fet  about  writing  “ An  Account  of  Denmark.” 
This  work,  written  probably  in  refentment  for  the  ill  treat- 
ment he  had  met  with,  gave  fuch  an  unfavourable  account 
of  the  government  and  nation,  that  it  was  noticed  by  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  confort  to  the  princefs  Anne,  after- 
wards queen  of  England,  and  a memorial  was  prefen  ted  to 
king  William,  by  the  Danifh  envoy,  complaining  of  the  in- 
fult.  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  publications  of  that 
period  which  was  moil  hoftile  to  arbitrary  power,  and 
which  expofed  with  the  greateft  freedom  the  arts  by  which 
public  liberty  was  overthrown.  Dr.  King  was  employed 
to  anfwer  this  work,  in  the  performance  of  which,  being 
furnilhed  with  fafts  by  the  Danifh  refident,  he  was  enabled 
to  deted  fome  miftakes  and  mifreprefentations  : the  book 
was  however  well  received,  and  was  tranflated  into  feveral 
foreign  languages.  For  the  author  it  procured  the  elteem 
and  friendlhip  of  lord  Shaftefbury,  in  unifon  with  whofe  po- 
litical principles  he  always  aded.  Mr.  Molefworth  was  con- 
tinued a member  of  the  privy  council  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  when  he  was  removed  on  account  of  a 
complaint  from  the  clergy  in  convocation,  to  whofe  increaf- 
ing  influence  he  was  always  inimical.  On  the  acceflion  of 
George  I.  he  was  taken  again  into  favour,  and  in  17 16  was 
called  to  the  houfe  of  lords  in  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  vif- 
count Molefworth.  After  this  he  fpent  his  time  chiefly  in  a 
literary  retirement,  conceded  with  and  much  efteemed  by 
feveral  men  of  learning  and  liberal  principles,  among  whom 
were  Locke,  Molyneux,  and  Toland.  To  the  latter  he  was 
a warm  friend  and  benefador,  though  his  own  circum  (lances 
were  narrow.  Lord  Molefworth  died  in  1725,  at  his  feat 
near  Dublin,  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Befides 
the  work  already  referred  to,  he  wrote  an  addrefs  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  ; 
and  to  his  pen  were  aferibed  feveral  temporary  publications 
in  favour  of  the  Englifh  conftittition,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  One  of  his  daughters,  Mary,  the  wife  of 
George  Monk,  efq.  at  her  death,  in  1715,  left  a colledion 
of  poems,  which  her  father  publifhed,  and  dedicated  to 
the  princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline.  Biog. 
Britan. 

MOLEVETO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon. 
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MOLFETTA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  the  fee  of  a bifhop  ; 
eight  miles  E.S.E.  of  Trani.  N.  lat.  li°  18'.  E.  lone. 
160  39-.  S 

MOLIERE,  John-Baptist  Poquelin  de,  in  Bio- 
graphy,  the  moft  celebrated  of  modern  writers  in  comedy, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1620.  His  father,  who  was  valet  de 
chambre  upholfterer  to  the  king,  and  kept  a broker’s  (hop, 
defigned  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  employment,  and  gave 
him  a conformable  education.  The  youth,  without  any 
advantages  of  education  beyond  thofe  of  mere  reading  and 
writing,  imbibed  a tafte  for  literature,  and  was  fent  to  the 
Jefuits’  college  as  a day-fcholar.  His  afiiduity  was  foon 
cbferved  ; he  became  connefted  with  Chapelle  and  Bernier, 
with  whom  he  attended  ledtures  in  philofophy,  under  Gaf- 
fendi.  His  father,  with  increafing  years,  became  very  infirm, 
and  the  buiinefs  of  the  royal  houfhold  was  devolved  on  the 
fon,  and  lie  attended  Louis  XIII.  to  Narbonne  in  1641. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  to 
theatrical  employments.  He  connefted  himfelf  with  a com- 
pany of  young  perfons,  who  adled  in  the  fuburbs  of  St. 
Germain,  and  afiiiming  the  name  of  Moliere,  compofed 
feveral  little  pieces  of  the  comic  kind,  and  performed  his 
part  on  the  ftage.  At  length  he  joined  La  Bejart,  a pro- 
vincial adtrefs,  and  they  formed  a company,  which,  in 
I^53>  reprefented  at  Lyons  his  firfl  regular  comedy  in  verfe, 

“ L’Etourdi.  ” This  was  followed  by  “ Le  Depit  Amou- 
reux,”  and  “ Les  Precieufes  ridicules,”  exhibited  at  Beziers, 
where  Moliere  was  favourably  received  by  the  prince  of 
Conti,  who  was  chief  of  the  dates  of  Languedoc.  He 
next  vifited  Grenoble  and  Rouen,  and  from  the  latter  came 
to  Paris,  under  the  protedlion  of  Gafion,  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  introduced  him  to  Lewis  XIV.  He  foon  obtained 
permiffion  to  open  a theatre  in  the  metropolis,  which  was 
firfl  in  the  old  Louvre,  and  afterwards  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  in  the  year  1665  he  was  placed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
king,  with  a penfion.  He  rofe  in  reputation  as  a writer  by 
the  new  pieces  which  he  prefented  to  the  public,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  perfect  as  he  advanced  in  experience 
and  obfervation.  At  mature  age  he  married  tin  daughter 
of  the  adtrefs  Bejart,  who  alfo  followed  the  fame  profeffion, 
and  he  is  faid  to  have  incurred  very  defervedlj  the  fame  fort 
of  ridicule  as  that  which  he  bellows  plentifully  upon  the 
poor  hufbands  in  his  comedies.  In  friendlhip  he  was  more 
happy,  and  he  numbered  among  his  intimates  not  only  men 
of  wit,  but  fome  of  the  greatell  perfons  about  the  court. 
He  died  in  confequence  ot  his  exertions  in  adding  a principal 
part  in  his  play,  “ Le  Malade  Imaginaire.”  He  was  la- 
bouring under  a flight  pulmonary  complaint,  and  was  ftrongly 
urged  to  poflpone  the  reprefentation : “ What,”  fays  he, 

“ will  become  of  fo  many  poor  people  who  depend  on  it  for 
the  very  means  of  fubfiftence.  I fhould  reproach  myfelf  for 
having  negledled  a Angle  day  to  fupply  them  with  that  of 
which  they  Hand  in  need.”  He  exerted  himfelf  with  un- 
ufual  fpirit,  and  his  efforts  brought  on  the  rupture  of  a 
blood- veflel,  by  which  he  was  fuffocated.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  February,  1653,  when  he  was  only  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  By  almoli  the  general  confent  of 
Europe,  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  that  genuine  comedy 
which  has  for  its  fubjedl  the  ridiculous  in  charadler  and 
manners ; and  it  is  agreed  that  no  one  ever  united  more 
pleafantry  in  dialogue  and  incident,  with  more  good  fenfe 
and  penetration  in  feledling  juft  obje&s  for  comic  fatire. 

He  is  alfo  regarded  as  the  great  reformer  of  the  French 
theatre  in  refpefl  to  comedy,  as  Corneille  was  in  refpeft  to 
tragedy.  His  more  ferious  compofitions,  and  thofe  written 
in  verfe,  are  by  his  countrymen  efteemed  his  mafter- pieces, 
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efpecially  the  “ Mifanthrope”  and  the  “Tartuffe.”  The 
latter,  touching  upon  religious  hypocrify,  excited  a great 
clamour  againft  him  from  the  pretended  devotees,  who  had 
intereft  to  procure  a prohibition  of  its  fecond  reprefentation 
from  the  parliament.  This  temporary  attack  has  not  prevented 
the  “ Tartuffe’’  from  retaining  its  place  as  one  of  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  French  ftage.  Maliere  had  always  a large 
portion  of  the  philofophy  of  good  fenfe,  and  rarely  failed 
to  difcern  the  weak  part  of  what  he  chofe  for  the  topic  of 
his  farcafm.  He  had  alfo  a juft  fenfe  of  propriety  in  the 
conduit  of  life,  and  in  ferious  humour  he  is  always  the 
friend  of  honour  and  integrity.  His  own  character  was, 
in  many  refpe&s,  eftimable.  He  was  kind,  obliging,  and 
generous.  Neverthelefs,  after  his  death,  the  archbilhop  of 
Paris,  Harlai,  a man  of  loofe  morals,  without,  probably, 
half  the  good  qualities  of  the  a£tor,  but  defirous  of  pleafing 
the  rigorifts  of  the  Roman  church,  refufed  him  Chriftian 
burial,  and  the  king’s  authority  was  requiiite  to  procure  him 
private  interment  in  a chapel  belonging  to  the  church  of  St. 
Euftace.  The  bigotry  of  the  mob,  whom  the  priefts  had 
kept  ignorant  to  make  them  engines  in  their  own  caufe,  im- 
peded even  this  obfcure  ceremonial,  and  they  could  not  be 
difperfed  till  money  was  given  them  for  the  purpofe. 
“Such,”  fays  an  able  biographer,  “ was  the  treatment  of  a 
man  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  who  will  ever  rank 
among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ! 
No  one  was  more  imprelfed  by  a fenfe  of  his  merit  than  the 
•great  Conde,  who,  in  reply  to  a wretched  rhymer,  that  had 
brought  him  an  epitaph  on  Moliere,  “ Would  to  heaven  he 
had  preferred  me  with  thine  !”  He  is  honoured  with  me- 
morials by  Boileau,  Voltaire,  and  the  king,  who  being 
alked  to  name  the  firft  writer  that  had  appeared  in  his  reign, 
named  Moliere,  without  the  fmaileft  he  fi  tat  ion.  His  llyle  in 
profe  is  perfectly  natural  and  eafv  : in  verfe  he  has  been 
accounted  incorreil  and  carelefs.  As  an  aitor  he  excelled 
■only  in  comedy  : his  voice  was  feeble  and  indiltinit,  but  his 
ftrong  features,  animated  by  intelligence,  rendered  him  the 
perfect  reprefentative  of  the  characters,  in  his  own  pieces, 
which  he  took  upon  himfelf.  His  works  have  been  a 
thoufand  times  reprinted  : the  beft  edition  is  laid  to  be 
that  of  Bret,  at  Paris,  in  fix  volumes,  with  commentaries. 
Moreri. 

MOLIERES,  Josf.ph-Prival  de,  a celebrated  French 
prieft  and  mathematician,  who  flourifhed  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  wa$  born  at  Tarafcon,  in  the  county  of  Foix,  in 
the  year  1677.  Owing  to  a tender  and  delicate  conftitution, 
he  chofe  for  himfelf  a life  of  ftudy,  and  became,  in  a Ihort 
time,  famous  for  his  learning  on  divers  topics,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  feveral  branches  of  belles  lettres  and  mathe- 
matics. His  elder  brother,  who  had  obtained  conliderable 
rank  in  the  army,  having  been  (lain  in  battle  in  1695,  M. 
Molieres’  parents  were  defirous  that  he  fhould  fettle  in  the 
world,  but  his  love  of  ftudy  rendered  their  perfuafions  in- 
effectual. That  he  might  put  an  end  to  all  importunity  on 
this  head,  he  entered  at  once  into  the  church,  and  was  or- 
dained prieft  in  the  year  1701.  He  afterwards  filtered  in 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  and  taught  the  dailies  and 
philofophy  with  great  fuccefs  in  feveral  of  their  feminaries. 
Some  years  after  this,  having  read  and  greatly  admired  the 
works  of  father  Malebranche,  he  was  anxious  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  author  ; and  for  that  purpofe  quitted 
the  oratory  and  repaired  to  Paris.  Here  he  attached  him- 
felf clofely  to  that  philofopher,  and  during  his  llay  in  the 
metropolis,  he  prefented  feveral  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1721  he  was  admitted  into  it  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  mechanical  clafs.  Two  years  afterwards  he  obtained 
the  profefforlhip  of  the  College-royal,  and  in  1729  rofe  to  the 


rank  of  aftfodate  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  had 
already  publilhed  a work,  entitled  “■  Mathematical  Leflbns, 
&c.,”  in  which  the  principles  of  algebra  and  arithmetical 
calculations  are  methodically  laid  down,  and  the  theorems 
explained  and  demonftrated.  After  this,  which  was  well 
received,  he  publilhed  four  volumes  of  “ Leisures  on  Na- 
tural Philofophy,  containing  the  Elements  of  Phyfics  deter- 
mined folely  by  the  Laws  of  Mechanics,  &c.”  This  was 
faid  to  be  a very  whimlical  performance,  in  which  lie  endea- 
voured to  unite  the  fyftem  of  Defcartes  with  the  principles 
of  Newton,  and  he  attempted  to  redtify  the  ideas  of  the 
French,  by  the  experiments  of  the  Englilh  philofopher.  In 
1741  he  publilhed  the  firft  part  of  his  “ Elements  of  Geo- 
metry,” intended  as  an  introdu&ion  to  his  phylical  leisures. 
He  was  a very  irritable  man,  which  led  him  frequently  into 
pafiions,  of  which  one  was  the  caufe  of  his  death  in  1742. 
I11  other  refpeits  he  was  reckoned  a very  amiable  character, 
but  was  apt  to  be  fo  abfent,  or  abforbed  in  his  ftudies,  as  to 
appear  almolt  wholly  infenfible  to  furrounding  objedts.  His 
infirmity  in  this  refpedt  became  known,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly made  the  fubjedl  of  depredations.  A fhoe-black,  once 
finding  him  profoundly  abforbed  in  a reverie,  contrived  to 
fteal  the  filver  buckles  frqm  his  Ihoes,  replacing  them  with 
iron  ones.  At  another  time,  while  at  his  ftudies,  a villain 
broke  into  the  room  in  which  he  was  fitting,  and  demanded 
his  money  ; Molieres,  without  riling  from  his  (Indies,  or 
giving  any  alarm,  coolly  Ihewed  him  where  it  was,  requeuing 
him,  as  a great  favour,  that  he  would  not  derange  his  papers. 
Moreri. 

Molieres,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Montauban  ; 10  miles  N.  of  it.  The  place 
contains  2493,  and  the  canton  6870  inhabitants,  on  a tet^ 
ritory  of  132A  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes, 

MOLIETTA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bari ; eight  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Trani. 

MOLILLA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bednore;  in 
miles  E.  of  Bednore. 

MOLIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Khorafan  ; 16  miles  N.W. 
of  Zeuzan. 

MOLINA,  in  Biography.  See  Molinists. 

Molina,  111  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Murcia,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  borders  of  a 
valley,  which  is  watered  by  the  Sagara.  It  is  ftirrounded  by 
conliderable  plantations  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  fertile  rich 
gardens,  embellilhed  with  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  pomegra- 
nates, and  palms.  The  ftreets  are  large,  ftraight,  airy,  and 
pleafanc : the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  3000.  The 
parilh  '-hurch  is  a handfome  Itruiture,  but  deformed  by  bad 
paintings;  eight  miles  N.  of  Murcia. 

Molina,  a town  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  a lordihip  in 
New  Caltile,  fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
runs  into  the  Tagus,  13  miles  S.W.  of  it  ; 100  miles  N.E. 
of  Madrid.  N.  lat.  410  8'.  W.  long,  i0  1'. 

Molina,  in  Botany , Lamarck  Diet.  v.  4.  227.  Cavan. 
Monadelph.  435.  t.  263,  fo  called  by  the  writer  laft  men- 
tioned, in  honour  of  John  Ignatius  Molina,  author  of  a na- 
tural and  civil  hiftory  of  Chili,  from  which  Jufiieu  has 
adopted  feveral  genera,  with  moll  uncouth  names.  See 
GjERTNERA. 

MOLIN2EA,  fo  denominated  by  Ccmmerfon,  according 
to  Jufiieu,  in  memory  of  Johannes  Molinjeus  (Jean  des 
Moulins,)  to  whofe  afliftance  Dalechamp  had  recourfe  in 
the  compoiition  of  his  laborious  work,  after  John  Bauhin  had 
been  driven  away  from  Lyons  by  tile  bigotry  of  the  Papifts  ; 
his  learning  and  excellent  character  having  made  him  too 
confpicuous  there  for  a Proteftant,  like  his  father  at  Paris. 

(See 
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(See  Bauhin.)  Commerfon,  it  feems,  intended  at  the  fame 
time  to  commemorate  his  friend  Defmouiins,  author  of  an 
arrangement  of  the  plants  about  Clugni,  publifhed  in  Du- 
rande’s  Flore  de  Bourgogne. — Juff.  248.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  329.  Lamarck  Uluftr.  t.  303.  (Trigonis  ; Jacq. 
Amer.  102  ? Juff.  248  ?) — Clafs  and  order,  OSandria  Mo- 
nogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Trihilata , Linn.  Sapindi , Juff.  See 
CuPANIA,  to  which  Molina  a and  Trigonis  are  there  referred 
by  our  excellent  predeceffor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Dryander,  or  rather  of  Lamarck.  From 
an  examination  of  Commerfon’s  fpecimens,  we  have  no  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  this  meafure.  We  find  an  evident  ftyle 
in  Molinaa,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  protruded  till 
after  impregnation ; but  this  removes  one  of  Willdenow’s 
obje&ions.  As  to  the  arillus,  or  tunic  of  the  feed,  Lamarck’s 
plate,  fig.  i,  feems  to  indicate  one,  though  not  perhaps  fo 
remarkable  as  that  in  Plumier’s  Nor.  Gen.  t.  19.  Cupania , 
being  the  oldell  name  and  unexceptionable,  is  neceffarily  pre- 
ferred to  the  above. 

MOLINE',  in  Heraldry.  A crofs  moline  is  that  which 
turns  round  both  ways  at  all  extremities,  though  not  fo  wide 
or  fharp  as  that  faid  to  be  anchored. 

MOLINET,  Claude  du,  in  Biography , a learned  French 
ecclefiaftic  and  antiquary  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  in  the  year  1620.  Having 
been  inftru&ed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  his  native 
place,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  to  go  through  his  courfe  of 
philofophy.  Here  he  entered  among  the  canons-regular  of 
St.  Genevieve  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  after- 
wards became  attorney-general  of  that  congregation.  He 
might  have  been  raifed  to  higher  dignities,  but  his  love  of 
ftudy  and  retirement  induced  him  to  decline  them.  Medals 
and  antiquities  of  various  kinds  were  his  favourite  fubjecfs  of 
purfuit,  and  having  been  attached  to  them  from  almoft  his 
earlieft  years,  he  had  collected  a confiderable  cabinet,  which 
he  annexed  to  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve,  together  with 
other  rarities  and  curiofities.  He  was  employed  by  Lewis 
XIV.  to  arrange  his  cabinet  of  medals,  and  augment  their 
numbers,  as  well  as  to  purchafe  agates  and  other  precious 
ftones,  of  which  father  Molinet  was  reckoned  an  excellent 
judge.  He  added  more  than  800  medals  to  the  royal  col- 
lection, and  was  amply  and  nobly  remunerated  by  his  fove- 
reign’s  liberality,  of  which  the  library  at  St.  Genevieve  fr.p- 
plied  abundant  evidence  ; for  the  improvement  of  that  infti- 
tution  was  the  prime  objeft  to  which  all  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  were  devoted.  He  died  in  1687,  at  the  age  of 
fixty-feven.  He  is  known  as  an  author  by  learned  notes  to 
an  edition  of  the  letters  of  Stephen,  bilhop  of  Tournay  ; 

“ Hiftoria  Summorum  Pontificum  a Martino  V.  ad  Inno- 
centium  XI.  per  eorum  Numifmata  “ The  Cabinet  of 
the  Library  of  St.  Genevieve;”  “ Reflections  on  the  Origin 
of  Secular  Canons,  and  on  the  Antiquity  of  Canons- Re- 
gular and  other  works  which  difplay  much  learning,  and 
will  afford  gratification  to  antiquarians.  Moreri. 

MOLINEUX’s  Harbouu,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the 
S.E.  coait  of  Tavai-Poenammoo,  the  fouthern  ifland  of  New 
Zealand.  S.  lat.  46  24'.  W.  long.  189' 50'. 

MOLIN1STS,  in  Eccleftajlicai  Hi/lory,  a feCt  in  the 
Romifh  church  who  followed  the  dodtnne  and  fentiments  of 
the  Jefuit  Molina,  relating  to  fufficient  and  efficacious  grace. 
Lewis  Molina,  after  whofe  name  this  fed  was  called,  was 
a Spanifh  Jefuit,  and  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity 
of  Ebora,  in  Portugal.  In  the  year  1588,  he  pubiifhed  a 
book,  to  (hew  that  the  operations  of  divine  grace  were  en- 
tirely confident  with  the  freedom  of  human  will ; and  he 
introduced  a new  kind  of  hypothefis  to  remove  the  difficulties 
attending  the  doCtnnes  of  predeftination  and  liberty,  and  to 
Vol.  XXIII. 


reconcile  the  jarring  opinions  of  Auguftinians,  Thomifts, 
Semi-Pelagians,  and  other  contentious  divines.  Molina 
affirmed,  that  the  decree  of  predeftination  to  eternal  glory 
was  founded  upon,  a previous  knowledge  and  confideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  eleft  ; that  the  grace  from  whofe  ope- 
ration thefe  merits  are  derived,  is  not  efficacious  by  its  own 
intrinfic  power  only,  but  alfo  by  the  confent  of  our  own 
will,  and  becaufe  it  is  adminiftered  in  thofe  circumftances, 
in  which  the  Deity,  by  that  branch  of  his  knowledge,  which 
is  called  feientia  media,  forefecs  that  it  will  be  efficacious. 
The  kind  of  prefcience,  denominated  in  the  fchools  feientia 
media , is  that  foreknowledge  of  future  contingents,  that 
arifes  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  faculties  of 
rational  beings,  of  the  circumftances  in  which  they  ffiall  be 
placed,  of  the  objefts  that  ffiall  be  prefented  to  them,  and 
of  the  influence  which  thefe  circumftances  and  objefts  mult 
have  on  their  aflions. 

The  great  antagonifts  of  the  Molinifts  were  the  Jan- 
fenifts. 

MOLINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra;  13  miles  S. S.E.  of  Aquila. 

MOLINOS,  in  Biography.  See  Quietists. 

MOLINOSISTS,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hi/lory,  a feet  among 
the  Romanifts,  who  adhere  to  the  doftrines  of  Molinos. 
Thefe  are  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  called 
Quietifts. 

MOLISE,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Naples,  which, 
though  not  the  capital,  gives  name  to  the  county  or  diftrift 
to  which  it  bejongs  ; 48  miles  N.N.E.  from  Naples.  N. 
lat.  4i°39’.  E.  long.  14°  25'. 

Molise,  County  of,  a province  of  Naples,  having  N. 
Abruzzo  Citra,  E.  Capitanata,  S.  Lavora,  and  W.  thofe 
which  were  denominated  the  ftates  of  the  church.  Of  all 
the  provinces  of  Naples,  this  is  the  fmalleft,  being  about  30 
miles  long,  and  24  wide.  It  is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and 
faffron,  and  affords  plenty  of  game  and  iilk.  The  capital 
is  Campo-baffo. 

MOLIVO,  a fea-port  town  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Metelin,  or  Mitylene,  built  on  rocks  of  bafaltes, 
precifely  on  the  fpot  formerly  occupied  by  Methymna  ; it 
is  commanded  by  a caftle  almoft  in  ruins  : its  population  may 
be  eftimated  at  2 or  3000  inhabitants,  as  well  Turks  as 
Greeks ; its  territory  is  formed  of  a plain  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, very  fertile,  and  furrounded  by  volcanic  mountains ; 
its  productions  confift  principally  of  oil,  corn,  and  barley  ; 
it  furnifhes  a little  wine  and  various  fruits  ; and  alfo  cot- 
ton and  feveral  kitchen-garden  plants  ; 20  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Caftro. 

MOLL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Nethes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Turnhoul;  10  miles  from  Harcnthals.  The  place  con- 
tains 3694,  and  the  canton  13,679  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  2C5  kiliometres,  in  five  communes. 

MOLLARU,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Rajamundry  ; 45  miles  N.E.  of  Rajamundry. 

MOLLE,  in  Botany,  Cluf.  Exot.  322.  Tourn.  Inft. 
661,  a barbarous  name,  of  Peruvian  origin.  See  Schinus. 

Molle,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Drontheim.  N.  lat.  62°  48'.  E.  long,  f 36'. 

Molle,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall  fpecies  of 
whiting,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  markets 
of  Rome,  Venice,  &c.  and  called  by  authors  the  afellus  om- 
nium minimus,  and  the  merlangus.  It  is  a fpecies  of  Gadut-; 
which  fee. 

Molle,  Ital.,  Mol,  Fr.,  Mollis,  Lat.  In  the  primitive  fcale 
of  Guido,  the  found  B,  when  flat  in  the  hexachord  of  F, 
was  called  B molle,  fweet,  foft,  compared  with  B in  the. 
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hexachord  of  G,  when  it  was  called  H-durum,  harfh,  and 
B- quadra , fquare,  from  the  form  of  the  b,  which  was  made 
like  a Gothic  B,  or  rather  b for  half ; a chara&er  ill  re- 
tained by  the  Germans  for  B natural.  In  folmifation, 
B- durum  implies  more  than  B tq , and  B molle,  B b . 

MOLLER,  Henry,  iu  Biography , a learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  in  the  fixteenth  cencury,  was  born  at 
Hamburgh  in  the  year  1530.  He  officiated  fome  time  as 
pallor  to  a church  in  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe  with  great 
reputation,  and  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  do&or  of 
divinity.  He  was  much  celebrated  for  his  Ikill  in  biblical 
literature,  and  he  particularly  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages.  During  fourteen  years 
he  filled  the  chair  of  profelfor  of  the  Greek  and  the  Oriental 
languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Wirtemberg,  of  which  he  was 
probably  deprived  for  refufingfubmiffion  tothefamous“  Form 
of  Concord.”  He  died  at  Hamburgh  in  1589,  in  the  fixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  “ Commentaries”  on  the 
book  of  Pfalms,  and  the  prophecy  of  Ifaiah.  He  was 
likewife  known  as  a poet.  Moreri. 

MOLLERUSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia;  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lerida. 

MOLLIDON,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  Dooab  ; 
18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Etaya. 

MOLLIENS-Vidame,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Amiens.  The  place  contains  836,  and  the 
canton  12,456  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  232 1 kilio- 
metres,  in  29  communes. 

MOLLINAR1,  Simone,  in  Biography,  was  maeftro  di 
capella  del  Duomoat  Genoa,  and  publilhed,  in  1605,  “ Con- 
certi  Ecclefiaitici,”  as  they  are  called  ; but  thefe,  which  are 
in  Dr.  Aldrich’s  Collection  of  Mufic  in  Chritl-church,  Oxon-, 
were  only  maffes  and  motets,  accompanied  by  inflruments, 
which,  about  this  time,  became  very  common  in  Italy. 

MOLLIS  Portio.  See  Portio. 

MOLLITIES  Ossium.  This  curious  and  extraordi- 
nary difeafe  may  be  defined  to  be  a morbid  foftnefs  and 
flexibility  of  the  bones,  anfing  from  a deficiency  of  the 
phofphat  of  lime  in  their  ltru&ure.  Whether  their  firm- 
nefs  and  {lability  are  loft,  in  confequence  of  this  matter 
being  too  abundantly  abforbed,  or  of  its  not  being  duly  and 
fufficiently  fecreted,  is  a queftion  which  we  cannot  undertake 
to  refolve.  Some  writers  treat  of  the  mollities  offium  with 
rickets  ; but  although  it  is  true,  that,  in  both  thefe  dif- 
eafes,  the  bones  lofe  their  natural  folidity  and  proper  fhape, 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  two  affections  deferve  a marked 
diftin&ion,  inafmuch  as  rachitis  is  an  affeCtion  peculiar  to 
childhood,  and  the  bones  only  change  their  (hape  gradually  ; 
whereas  the  mollities  offium  has  frequently  been  obferved 
to  affliil  adults,  and  occafion  fuch  3 foftnefs  of  the  bones, 
that,  in  the  extreme  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  they  may  be  at 
once  bent  in  any  direction  whatfoever. 

The  following  cafe,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gooch,  will  ferve 
to  imprefs  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  the  diforder  : “ Mary 
Hayes,  of  Stoke-Holy-Crofs,  near  Norwich,  in  Norfolk, 
was  born  January  n,  1718,  had  never  been  married,  and  al- 
ways lived  a regular,  temperate  life.  Her  father  was  un- 
healthy, but  it  is  not  known  to  what  difeafe  he  was  fubjeCt  ; 
her  mother  was  healthy,  and  fhe  herfelf  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a ilrong  healthy  girl,  till  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
when  {he  fell  into  the  green  ficknefs,  and  took  various  medi- 
cines to  no  purpofe.  She  had  no  other  complaints  till  Octo- 
ber, 1748,  when  (he  was  feized  with  pains,  univerfally  at- 
tended with  feverifh  fymptoms  ; and  thus  (he  continued 
feme  weeks,  after  which  the  pain  was  chiefly  confined  to 
he»  legs  and  thighs,  but  not  increafed  by  external  preffure. 
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“ She  broke  her  leg  in  June,  1749,3s  lhe  was  walking  from 
her  bed  to  her  chair,  without  falling  down,  and  heard  the 
bones  fnap.  The  fraCture  was  properly  treated  by  one  of 
the  ableft  furgeons,  and  due  regard  had  to  her  indifpofition. 
No  callus  was  generated ; but  in  a few  months  the  bones 
grew  flexible,  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  Thofe  of  the 
other  leg  and  thigh  were  vifibly  affeCted  foon  afterwards,  in 
the  like  manner ; and  both  legs  and  thighs  then  became 
oedematous,  and  fubjeft  to  be  excoriated,  difeharging  a thin 
yellow  ichor.  About  this  time,”  fays  Mr.  Gooch,  “ I 
firft  faw  her  with  the  furgeon  who  had  the  care  of  her. 

“ The  winter  after  breaking  her  leg  (he  had  fymptoms  of 
the  feurvy,  and  bled  much  at  the  gums. 

“ Many  eminent  phyficians  preferibed  for  her,  but  without 
any  effeft,  unlefs  the  regularity  of  her  menftruation,  for  the 
laii  eighteen  months,  be  aferibed  to  chalybeate  medicines, 
which  were  part  of  their  preferiptions  ; though  the  fame 
kind  of  medicines  were  formerly  prefenbed,  and  long  con- 
tinued, without  having  that  effedt,  even  when  (he  was  in  a 
condition  to  take  exercife. 

“ About  a year  before  her  death  (he  was  removed  to  the 
parifh  fhe  belonged  to,  where  I had  an  opportunity  of  vifit- 
ing  her  often,  and  obferving  the  progrefs  of  her  difeafe. 
She  told  me  (lie  had  found  but  little  alteration  of  her  com- 
plaints in  general,  for  fome  time  paft,  and  thought  her  appe- 
tite and  digeltion  rather  mended.  She  breathed  with  diffi- 
culty, and  her  thorax  appeared  fo  much  flraightened,  as  necef- 
farily  impeded  the  expanfion  of  the  lungs.  Her  fpine  was 
much  diftorted,  and  any  motion  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  loins 
excited  extreme  pain.  Her  legs  and  thighs  being  quite 
ufelefs,  fhe  was  confined  to  her  bed  in  a fitting  pollure. 
The  bones  file  relied  upon,  having  loft  their  folidity,  were 
much  fpread,  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers  and  thumbs,  by 
frequent  efforts  to  raife  herfelf,  were  become  very  broad, 
with  a curvature  of  their  phalanges.  She  now  meafured  but 
four  feet,  though  before  this  difeafe  fhe  was fve  feet  and  a half 
high,  and  well fhaped. 

“ From  this  time,”  fays  Mr.  Gooch,  “ I obferved  the 
flexibility  of  her  bones  became  gradually  more  general,  and 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  increafed,  with  a wafting  of  her 
flefh.  For  the  lall  four  months  of  her  life  fhe  had  a total 
fuppreffion  of  the  menllrual  difeharge,  and  a great  tendency 
in  her  legs  to  mortify,  which  had  long  been  anafarcous,  and 
excoriated  almoft  allniver.  She  retained  her  fenfes  perfe&ly 
to  the  laft,  and  but  a few  minutes  before  (he  died,  talked 
concerning  her  miferable  condition  and  approaching  end,  in 
a very  rational  and  compofed  manner,  with  her  nur!c,  who 
perceived  no  figns  of  the  change  which  was  juft  at  hand  ; 
then  reclined  her  head,  and  expired  inftantly  without  a 
groan. 

“ Two  days  after  her  death,  which  happened  on  Feb.  6, 
1753,  her  limbs  being  firft  well  llretched  out,  fhe  was  mea- 
fured, and  found  wanting , in  her  natural fature,  two  feet  and 
two  inches  ! I opened  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  removing  the 
fternum  entirely,  with  fome  portion  of  the  ribs,  in  order  to 
gain  at  once  a full  view  of  thofe  cavities,  and  to  obferve  how 
the  vifeera  contained  in  them  had  obftru&ed  each  other  in 
their  refpedlive  functions,  as  well  as  to  infpedt  the  ftate  of 
them.  The  heart  and  lungs  were  found,  but  flaccid,  and 
much  .confined  in  their  motion,  to  which  the  enormous  lize 
of  the  liver  contributed  in  fome  meafure,  extending  quite 
acrofs  the  abdomen,  and  bearing  hard  againll  the  diaphragm, 
& c.  The  lungs  did  not  adhere  to  the  pleura,  nor  was  the 
liver  feirrhous  j it  was  faulty  only  in  its  bulk.  The  me- 
fentery  was  found,  except  one  large  feirrhous  gland  in  it. 
The  fpleen  was  extremely  fmall.  Nothing  elfe  was  found 
obfervable  in  thefe  cavities. 
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« All  her  bones,  except  her  teeth,  were  more  or  lefs  offeous  iyftem ; but,  fays  Boyer,  it  is  now  well  afcer- 
affefted,  and  fcarcely  any  would  refill  the  knife.  Thofe  of  tained,  that  it  has  no  greater  effeft  in  rickets  (which  is  a 
the  head,  thorax,  fpine,  and  pelvis,  were  nearly  of  the  difeafe  at  all  events  analogous  to  mollities)  than  any  other 
fame  degree  of  foftnefs.  Thofe  of  the  lower  extremities  bitter  plant.  Malad.  des  Os,  tom.  ii. 
were  much  more  diffolved  than  thofe  of  the  upper,  or  of  MOLLUGO,  in  Botany,  a name  in  P!iny,  book  xxvi. 
any  other  part.  They  were  changed  into  a parenchymous  chap,  io,  which  he  indicates  as  belonging  to  a plant  rough 
fubftance,  like  foft  dark-coloured  liver,  without  the  leaft  both  in  foliage  and  flavour.  Linnaeus  retains  it  for  a genus 
offenfive  fmell.  I cut  through  the  whole  length,  without  of  a fmootb  and  tender  habit,  to  which,  if  derived  from 
turning  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  found  lefs  refiftance  than  mollis , it  would  be  mod  fuitable. — Linn.  Gen.  42.  Schreb.  ^ 8, 
firm  mufcular  flelh  would  have  made,  meeting  only  here  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.491.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort. 
and  there  with  bony  laminae,  as  thin  as  any  egg-ftiell.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  184.  Juff.  300.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  52. 

“ Thofe  bones  were  moft  diffolved,  which,  in  their  na-  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  77.  Gaertn.  t.  130. — Clafs  and 
tural  ftate,  are  moft  compaft,  and  contain  moft  marrow  in  order,  Triandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllea,  Linn, 
their  cavities,  &c.”  Juff- 


Mr.  Gooch  further  acquaints  us,  that  theperiofteum  was 
rather  thicker  than  ordinary  ; the  cartilages  thinner,  but  no 
where  in  a ftate  of  diffolution  like  the  bones.  He  {hewed 
fpecimens  of  the  diffolved  bones  to  fir  John  Pringle,  in 
London,  and  then  fent  them  to  Dr.  Hunter,  who  occafion- 
ally  exhibited  them  in  his  anatomical  leftures. 

Mr.  Gooch  alfo  fent  fome  of  the  fame  fubftance  to  an 
ingenious  chemift,  defiring  him  to  analyfe  it  ; the  latter 
“ could  difcover  neither  acid  nor  alkali  prevailing  in  it ; 
but  that  it  contained  near  feven-eighths  of  an  oleaginous 
fubftance,  with  a fmall  portion  of  earth.” 

July  1733,  Mr.  Gooch  faw  a fimilar  cafe  to  this  in  a 
woman,  aged  twenty-five,  in  the  workhoufe  at  Norwich, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Swift,  an  ingenious  man,  and  a very 
able  furgeon.  In  this  example,  the  ribs,  having  become  ex- 
ceedingly foft,  « fell  (toufe  Mr.  Gooch’s  words')  with  the 
fternum  flat  upon  the  lungs,”  and  obftrufted  refpiration  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  when  this  gentleman  faw  her,  (he  lay 
panting  for  life.  In  the  other  cafe,  of  which  the  narrative 
is  given  above,  the  ribs  and  fternum  turned  outwards,  and 
the  refpiration  was  not  quite  fo  much  obftrufted. 

Cafes  of  the  mollities  ofiium  are  recorded  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions  ; Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Royale  des  Sci- 
ences ; Aft.  Hafniens ; German.  Ephem.  Foreftus  and 
Saviard  have  alfo  detailed  cafes  of  the  fame  difeafe  ; and  a 
moft  remarkable  example  was  publifhed  by  Morand,  at 
Paris,  in  1752. 

The  caufes  of  this  lingular  diforder  have  hitherto  baffled 
inveftigation.  In  the  famous  cafe  of  Madame  Supiot,  the 
patient  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  fait,  and  this  circumitance  was  immediately  fuf- 
pefted  as  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ; yet,  in  other  cafes,  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  fait  could  not  fall  into  fufpicion,  and 
Madame  Supiot  herfelf  certainly  continued  to  grow  worfe 
and  worfe,  long  after  {he  had  relinquifhed  the  cuftom  of 
taking  fo  much  fait  with  her  viftuals.  We  are,  therefore, 
juftified  in  concluding  that  the  eating  pf  this  fubftance  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  produftion  of  the  difeafe.  Were 
fait  capable  of  having  this  effeft,  failors  and  others,  who 
live  fo  much  on  failed  provifions,  ought  frequently  to  be 
afflifted  with  mollities  oflium  ; yet  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  faft. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
fuccefsful  method  has  been  dilcovered.  The  deficiency  of 
the  phofphat  of  lime  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  affefted  bones, 
has  led  to  the  fuggeftion  of  exhibiting  this  fubftance-  as  a 
medicine.  This  may  eafily  be  done.;  but  how  to  make  the 
fecerning  arteries  depofit  it  in  the  bones  is  a more  baffling 
conGderation.  We  know  of  no  cafes,  in  ftiort,  exemplify- 
ing the  efficacy  of  this  plan,  though  it  is  both  rational  and 
free  from- danger. 

Madder,  from  its  known  property  of  tinging  the  bones 
red,  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  a particular  aftion  on  the 


Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  oblong,  {lightly 
fpreading,  permanent  leaves,  internally  coloured.  Cor.  none. 
Slam.  Filaments  three,  Lriftle-lhaped,  Ihorter  than  the  ca'yx, 
approaching  the  piftil  ; anthers  vertical,  oblong,  cloven  at 
the  bafe,  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  with  three  fur- 
rows ; ftyles  three,  very  fhort ; ftigraas  obtufe.  Perk.  Cap- 
fule  ovate,  corrugated,  of  three  membranous  pellucid  valves, 
and  three  cells ; the  partitions  from  the  middle  of  each  valve. 
Seeds  numerous,  roundifh-kidney-lhaped,  poliftied. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Corolla  none.  Capfule 
of  three  cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds  numerous. 

1.  M.  oppnjitifolia.  Oppofite-leaved  Mollugo.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  13 1.  (M.  n.  52  ; Linn.  Zeyl.  21.  Jeonpala ; Herm. 
Zeyl.  4.  Alfine  fpergulsc  facie  Bengalenfis,  foliis  anguftis  ad 
genicuia  binis,  flofeulis  autem  plunmis  ad  caulem  radiaris, 
femine  minutiffimo  fulvo  ; Pluk.  Phyt  t.  75.  f.  6.)-  Leaves 
oppofite,  lanceolate.  Branches  alternate.  Flower-ftalks 
lateral,  feveral  together,  Angle- flowered.  Native  of  Cey- 
lon. Linnaeus  deferibes  it  as  “ an  annual  herb,  with  long, 
diffufe,  fmooth,  alternate  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  lan- 
ceolate, fmooth,  running  down  into  footjlalks  Fiower-Jialks 
feveral,  axillary,  equal,  capillary,  fingle-flowered.  Calyx 
of  five  leaves.”— Plukenet’s  figure,  quoted  at  the  fuggeftion 
of  Burmann,  anfwers  pretty  well  to  this  defeription  ; and 
though  it  has  the  afpeft  of  an  Hedyotis,  the  inferior  calyx, 
proper  to  Mollugo,  is  fufficiently  indicated.  According  to 
Hermann  this  herb  is  eaten  in  fallads  by  the  vulgar. 

2.  M .Jlrifta.  Clofe-leaved  Mollugo.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  131. 
Burm.  Ind.  31.  t.  5.  f.  3.  (Alfine  multifolia  floribunda 
glabra,  ex  finu  Bengalenfi,  foliis  fubrotundis,  flore  majore  ; 
Pluk.  Almageft.  21.  t.  257.  f.  2.) — Leaves  about  four  toge- 
ther, lanceolate.  Flowers  in  panicled  clufters,  drooping. 
Stem  ereft,  angular. — Native  of  Java  and  Bengal.  Rtot 
fibrous,  annual.  Stems  feveral,  from  two  to  twelve  inches 
high,  ereft,  {lender,  angular,  fmooth,  bent  at  the  lower 
joints,  leafy.  Leaves  three,  four,  or  more,  at  each  joint, 
lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  of  a pale  glaucous  green,  taper- 
ing at  the  bafe  into  a fort  of  footftalk  ; in  ftarved  plants 
broader  and  fhorter.  Stipulas  in  pairs,  fmall,  membranous, 
roundilh.  Flowers  very  fmall,  whitifh,  in  long,  {lender,  al- 
moft  capillary,  fmooth  cLufters,  collefted  into  flight  pani- 
cles ; the  partial  ftalks  bent  downward.  Capfule  roundilh, 
very  thin  and  membranous.  Seeds  almoft  black. 

3.  M.  hirta.  Hairy  Mollugo.  Thunb.  Prodr.  24  — De- 
cumbent. Leaves  four  together,  obovate,  hairy.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Annual.  Of  this  we  have 
no  further  knowledge. 

4.  M.  pentaphylla.  Five-leaved  Mollugo.  Linn.  Sp  PI. 
13 1.  (Alfine  ramofa  procumbens  quadrifolia,  ad  radicem 
polyphylla  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  13.  t.  8.  f.  1.) — Leaves  obovate  ; 
thofe  of  the  ftem  four  or  five  at  a joint.  Panicles  cymofe, 
fomewhat  racemofe.  — Native  of  various  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  This  differs  from  M.Jirifla  in  having  numerous 
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ferns  fpreading  circularly,  nearly  proftrate,  and  obovate 
leaves.  The  foouers  are  twice  as  large,  with  a tawny  hue, 
at  leaft  when  dried,  and  compofe  more  denfe,  level-topped, 
forked  or  cymof e panicles,  whofe  branches  are  fcarcely  race- 
mofe,  and  by  no  means  elongated. 

5.  M.  nudicau/is.  Naked-leaved  Mollugo.  (Alfine  foliis 
ad  radicem  pofitis;  Burm.  Zeyl.  14,  t.  8.  f.  2.) — Leaves 
obovate,  all  radical.  Stems  panicled,  forked,  naked. 
Flowers  four-cleft.  Native  of  Ceylon;  Burmann;  of 
Sierra  Leone ; Afze/ius.  Linnteus  confounded  this  with 
the  laft,  not  perceiving  that  Burmann  had  figured  two  very 
different  plants  in  his  tab.  8,  without  numbering  them  ; and 
he  cites  t.  8.  f.  1,  2 This  by  an  error  of  the  prefs  is  be- 
come 12,  which  Willdenow  copies.  Burmann  refers  to  a 
wrong  fynonym  in  Sloane,  but  he  defcribes  the  prefent 
fpecies  very  well,  as  having  all  the  leaves  at  the  root,  with 
very  long,  radical,  fewer  falls,  and  four-cleft  fiozuers , all 
which  circumftances  diftinguifh  it  from  the  laft. 

6.  M.  Spergula.  Spurrey  Mollugo.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  131. 
Burm.  Ind.  31.  t.  5.  f.  4 (Pharnaceum  Mollugo;  Linn. 
Mant.  561.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1308  ; but  not  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  389,  which  is  well  figured  in  Herm.  Lugd.-Bat.  t.  21, 
and  from  which  it  appears,  by  his  Mant.  362,  Linnaeus 
meant  to  diftinguifh  the  prefent  fpecies,  intending  probably 
to  have  called  it  P . Spergula,  P.  Mollugo  being  an  error  of 
the  pen  in  p.  361.) — Leaves  obovate,  rough-edged,  four  or 
five  together.  Branches  alternate,  hairy  at  one  fide.  Stalks 
axillary,  fingle-flowered. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Stems 
procumbent,  alternately  branched,  leafy,  round,  fmooth, 
except  a hairy  lateral  line.  Leaves  four  or  five  at  each  joint, 
obovate,  fpreading,  from  two  lines  to  half  an  inch  long, 
rough  or  toothed  at  the  edge  ; on  {hart,  often  woolly,  foot- 
falls. Flower  -flails  axillary,  folitary  to  each  leaf,  fimple, 

fingle-flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Linnaeus  defcribes 
minute,  linear,  cloven  petals , and  five  barren  filaments,  alter- 
nate with  the  five  ferti  e ones,  all  which  is  hoftile  to  the  cha- 
ra&er  of  Mollugo  ; and  removes  this  fpecies  to  Pharnaceum 
at  leaft,  if  not  elfewhere.  We  merely  defcribe  it  here  to 
correct  the  aEove  errors,  and  as  being  what  he  really  meant 
for  M.  Spergula. 

7.  M.  verticillata.  Whorled  Mollugo.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  131. 

Willd.  n.  3.  (M-  Spergula;  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  10. 

v.  2.  881.  Alfine  fpergula  mariana,  latiori  folio,  floribus  ad 
nodos,  pediculis  curtis  circa  caulem  iniidentibus,  calyculis 
eleganter  pundtatis  ; Pluk.  Mant.  9.  t.  332.  f. 4.  A.eredta 
pentaphylla,  fiore  albo  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  13.  t.  7.  A.  pro- 
cumbens,  gallii  facie  ; Ehret.  Pi£t.  t.  6.  f.  3.) — Leaves 
whorled,  fpatulate,  unequal.  Branches  alternate,  fmooth. 
Flower-ftalks  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  fingle-flowered. — Na- 
tive of  Virginia.  Cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  in  1748, 
when  Ehret  delineated  it.  This  fpecies  is  a hardy  annual, 
flowering  from  June  to  Auguft.  The  ferns  are  proftrate, 
fmooth,  much  branched,  and  widely  fpreading.  Leaves  obo- 
vate, acute,  entire,  fmooth,  tapering  into  a footftalk  ; their 
length  from  half  to  one  and  a half  inch.  Flower-falls  feveral 
together,  lateral,  not  axillary,  capillary,  deflexed,  much 
fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Seeds  very  prominent  through 
the  capfult,  marked  with  dorfal  furrows. 

The  botanical  hiftory  of  this  genus  is  fo  confufed,  that 
though  we  have  cleared  it  up  in  fome  degree,  with  the  necef- 
fary  affiltance  of  the  Lmnaean  herbarium,  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  fpecies 
require  to  be  confronted  inroughout  with  thofe  of  Pharna- 
ceum, a genus  fcarcely  differing  but  in  number  of  itamens, 
the  moll  trivial  of  all  poifible  charafters  in  this  tribe.  See 
Pharnaceum.  S. 

MOLLUSCA,  in  Natural  Hfory,  the  name  of  the  fe- 
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cond  order  of  the  Linnaean  clafs  of  Vermes  ; and  it  includes 
animals  that  are  naked  ; and  furnifiied  with  tentacula  or  arms : 
lor  the  moft  part  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  fea ; and  by 
their  phofphorefcent  quality  illuminate  the  dark  abyfs'of  the 
waters.  (See  Luminous  Animals  ) This  order,  which 
comprifes  fimple  animals  furmfhed  with  limbs,  is  feparated 
into  diftinft  divifions,  clafled  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  ftrudture  of  the  body  ; thus  : 

In  divifion  A the  mouth  is  placed  above  ; this  divifion  in- 
cludes the  following  genera  : 

A&inia,  Mammaria, 

Afcidia,  Pedicellaria, 

Clava,  Salpa. 

Dagyfia, 

In  divifion  B the  mouth  is  placed  before  ; and  in  this  are 
the 


Derris  and  Pterotrachea. 


In  divifion  C the  mouth  is  placed  before  ; and  the  body  has 
a lateral  perforation.  In  this  there  are  four  genera,  viz. 
the 


Doris,  Limax, 

Laplyfia,  Tethys. 

In  divifion  D the  mouth  is  before  ; but  the  body  is  fur- 
rounded  with  feelers  on  the  fore-part.  There  are  two  genera 
only,  viz. 

Itolothuria  Terebella. 


In  divifion  E the  mouth  is  before ; and  the  body  furnifhed 
with  arms.  Of  thefe  there  are  feven  genera,  viz. 

Clio,  Scyllasa, 

Lerinea,  Sepia, 

Lobaria,  Triton. 

Onchidium, 

In  divifion  F the  mouth  is  before  ; and  the  bodv  furnifiied 
with  peduncles  or  feet.  In  this  there  are  the  following  five 
genera  : 

Amphitrite,  Nereis, 

Aphrodite,  Spio. 

Nai?, 

In  the  laft  divifion  G,  the  mouth  is  placed  beneath  ; and  ge- 
nerally central.  There  are  five  genera  in  this,  viz. 


Afterias,  Medufa, 

Echinus,  Phyflophora. 

Lucernaria, 

See  Vermes. 

MOLLUSCUM,  in  Medicine , an  appellation  applied  by 
Dr.  Willan'  to  a lingular  cutaneous  dii'eafe,  of  which  there 
are  not  many  cafes  recorded.  It  confifts  of  numerous  foft 
tubercles,  containing  an  atheromatous  matter,  which  are  of 
various  fizes,  from  that  of  a vetch  to  that  of  a pigeon's  egg, 
and  of  different  forms,  fome  being  fefiile,  and  fome  attached 
by  a neck.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  one  or  two  of 
thefe  mollufca  ; but  the  Angularity  above  alluded  to  is,  that 
they  fometimes  grow  all  over  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
that  without  any  diforder  of  the  general  habit.  They  have 
no  tendency  to  ulceration  ©r  fuppuration,  but  continue  per- 
manent through  life,  having  apparently  no  natural  termina- 
tion. The  knife  or  ligature  might  be  employed  for  the  re- 
moval of  thofe  which  are  attached  by  a peduncle  ; but  the 
great  number  of  thefe,  independently  of  thofe  which  are 
fefiile,  deters  from  the  attempt. 

MOLMAN,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a man  fubjedt  to  do  fer- 
vice.  It  is  applied  to  the  fervants  in  a monaftery. 

MOLMA- 


MOL 
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MOLMASECA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Aftorga. 

MOLMUTIN,  or  Molmutian  laws,  the  laws  of  Dun- 
wallo  Molmutius  XVI.  king  of  the  Britons,  who  i*  faid  to 
have  begun  his  reign  four  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
the  incarnation. 

He  was  the  firft  who  publifhed  any  laws  in  this  land  ; and 
they  continued  famous  therein  till  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

MOLNPATTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; x8  miles  N.W.  of  Trincomalec. 

MOLOCH,  in  Mythology,  the  chief  and  peculiar  deity 
of  the  Ammonites,  who  are  faid,  by  Vofiius  and  others,  to 
have  worfhipped  the  fun  under  this  appellation,  and  to  have 
facrificed  their  children  to  him.  In  the  feripture  it  is  frequent- 
ly afferted  that  the  “ Ammonites  pafTed  their  feed  through 
fire  unto  Moloch.”  As  to  the  meaning  of  this  expreflion 
there  is  a confiderable  difagreement  among  ancient  and  mo- 
dern authors.  The  Jewifh  writers  very  generally  maintain, 
that  the  children  were  merely  carried  or  led  between  two 
fires,  by  way  of  purification  ; whereas  the  Chriftian  writers 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  they  a&ually  burnt  their  children 
by  way  of  facrilice  to  this  grim  idol.  Near  Jcrufalem 
there  was  a place  in  which  this  horrid  cuftom  was  obferved ; 
it  was  called  the  valley  of  the  fons  of  Hinnom,  fo  named,  as 
it  is  faid,  from  the  fhrieks  of  the  children  that  were  facri- 
ficed ; and  alfo  Topheth,  from  a Hebrew  word  “ toph,” 
fignifying  a drum  or  tabret,  which  they  ufed,  among  other 
inltruments,  to  drown  the  dreadful  outcries  of  the  unhappy 
vi&ims.  The  Canaanites  in  general  were,  in  the  days  of 
Mofes,  become  incorrigible  idolaters,  and  they  are  accufed 
of  offering  human  facrifices  to  Moloch.  See  the  pafTage 
above  cited  from  Levit.  xviii.  2 1 . From  them  this  deteif  able 
worfhip  was  tranfmitted  to  their  defendants  the  Phcenicians  ; 
and  as  the  Carthaginians  were  a colony  that  came  from  Phoe- 
nicia, the  firft  gods  of  Carthage  were  the  fame  as  th  -fe  who 
were  adored  at  Tyre  and  Sidon.  T he  latter  people  are 
known  to  have  worfhipped  Saturn,  and  Saturn  was  the  fame 
with  Moloch,  to  whom  they  facrificed  their  children.  Mo- 
loch was  reprefented  among  the  Ammonites  under  the  mon- 
ftrous  figure  of  a man  and  a calf.  About  the  feet  of  the  (latue 
were  conftru&ed  feveral  furnaces,  into  which  they  threw 
the  children  whom  they  offered  up  to  that  god,  and  their 
cries  were  drowned,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  by  drums 
and  other  mufical  inltruments.  Who  this  Moloch  was,  has 
been  a fubjeft  of  various  conjectures.  Some  fay  that  he  was 
the  fame  as  Priapus  ; others  affert  that  he  was  the  fun  ; but 
the  moft  common  opinion  has  been,  that  he  was  the  fame  with 
Saturn  ; and  as  Saturn  is  thought  to  have  been  Abraham,  it 
has  been  concluded  that  the  worfhip  of  Moloch  was  formed 
upon  the  imperfeCt  accounts  which  the  pagans  had  collected 
concerning  that  ancient  patriarch  ; and  that  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  facrifices  offered  to  Moloch  were  exprefiive  of 
Abraham’s  adventures. 

MOLOCHATH,  in  Ancient  Geography.  Sec  Mu- 

LUCLI  A. 

MOLOCHI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Ultra;  three  miles  N.E.  of  Opnido. 

MOLOC HITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Mala- 
chites. 

MOLODIVE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  on  a tongue  of  land  leparated  by  a narrow  channel 
from  the  E.  coaft  ; 46  miles  N.  of  Trincomaiee 

MOLOGA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Ja- 
roflavl,  at  the  union  of  the  river  Mologa  with  the  Volga; 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Jaroflavl.  N.  lat.  58''.  E.  long.  38° 

2t'. 


MOLOPS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  medical  writers  to 
prefs  the  purple  fpots  which  appear  upon  the  /kin  in  malig- 
nant fevers. 

MOLOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yemen  ; 16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jerim. 

MO  LOSSES,  Molasses,  or  Melajfes,  that  grofs,  yet 
fluid  matter  remaining  of  fugar,  after  refining,  and  whicli 
no  boiling  will  bring  to  a confidence  more  lolid  than  that  of 
fyrup  ; hence  alfo  ca'led  fyrup  of  fugar. 

In  the  manufadure  of  fugar  111  the  Weft  Indies,  the  mo. 
Ioffes,  not  improperly  called  the  treacle  of  fugar,  is  obtained 
by  the  following  procefs.  The  curing-houfe,  which  is  a 
large  airy  building,  is  provided  with  a capacious  moloffes 
ciftern,  the  fides  of  which  are  Hoped  and  lined  with  tarras  or 
boards.  Over  this  ciftern  there  is  a frame  of  maffy  joill  work 
without  boarding.  On  the  joifts  of  this  frame  empty  hogfheads 
without  headings  are  ranged.  In  the  bottoms  of  thefe 
hogfheads  eight  or  ten  holes  are  bored,  through  each  of  which 
the  ftalk  of  a plantain  leaf  is  thruft,  fix  or  eight  inches  below 
the  joifts,  and  which  is  long  enough  to  ftand  upright  above 
the  top  of  the  hogfhead.  Into  thefe  hogfheads,  the  mafs 
from  the  cooler  is  put,  which  is  called  potting  ; and  the  mo- 
loffes  drains  through  the  fpongy  ftalk  and  drops  into  the 
ciftern,  from  which  it  is  occafionally  taken  for  diftillation. 
For  other  particulars,  fee  the  article  Sugar  ; and  parti- 
cularly the  method  of  claying  fugar. 

The  term  moloffes  has  been  uftd  to  denote  the  fediment  of 
one  kind  of  fugar  called  chypre,  or  brown  fugar,  which  is 
the  refufe  of  other  fugars  not  to  be  whitened,  or  reduced 
into  loaves.  (See  Sugar.)  Moloffes  have  been  much  ufed 
in  Holland  among  poor  people,  for  the  preparation  of  to- 
bacco, and  alfo  inflead  of  fugar. 

Molosses,  Artificial.  There  has  been  found  a method  of 
making  moloffes  from  apples,  without  the  addition  of  fugar. 
The  apple  that  fucceeds  beft  in  this  operation  is  t lie  fummer- 
fweeting  of  a middle  fize,  pleafant  to  the  taile,  and  fo  full 
of  juice,  that  feven  bufliels  will  yield  a barrel  of  cyder. 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  this  ; the  apples  are  to  be  ground 
and  preffed,  then  the  juice  is  to  be  boiled  in  a large  copper 
till  three  quarters  of  it  be  evaporated:  this  will  be  done  with 
a moderate  fire  in  about  fix  hours,  with  the  quantity  of  juice 
above  mentioned  ; by  this  time  it  will  be  of  the  confidence 
and  tafte  as  well  as  the  colour  of  moloffes. 

This  new'  moloffes  ferves  to  all  the  purpofes  of  the  common 
kind,  and  is  of  great  life  in  preferving  cyder.  Two  quarts 
of  it  put  into  a barrel  of  racked  cyder,  will  preferve  it,  and 
give  it  an  agreeable  colour. 

The  invention  of  this  kind  of  moloffes  was  owing  to  Mr. 
Chandler,  of  Woodftock,  in  New  England,  who  living  at 
a diftance  from  the  fea,  and  where  the  common  moloffes  was 
very  dear  and  fcarce,  provided  this  for  the  fupply  of  his  own 
family,  and  foon  made  the  pradtice  general  among  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  fort 
of  apple,  the  fweeting,  is  of  great  ufe  in  making  cyder,  one 
of  the  very  beft  kinds  we  know  being  made  of  it.  The  peo- 
ple in  New  England  alfo  feed  iheir  hogs  with  the  fallings  of 
their  orchards  of  thele  apples;  and  the  confequenec  of  this 
is,  that  their  pork  is  the  fineft  in  the  world.  " Phil.  Tranf 
N 374.  p.  230. 

Molosses  Spirit , a very  clean  and  pure  fpirit,  much  ufed 
in  England,  and  made  from  moloffes  or  common  treacle  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  fermented  in  the  fame  manner  as  malt  or 
the  common  malt-fpirit.  If  fome  particular  art  is  not  ufed 
in  the  making  of  this,  it  will  not  prove  fo  vinous  as  the  malt- 
fpirit,  hut  more  flat  and  lefs  pungent  and  acid,  though  other- 
wife  much  cleaner  tailed,  as  its  effential  oil  is  of  a lefs  nau- 
faous  flavour.  Whence  if  good  frefh  wine  leys,  abounding 
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in  tartar,  be  duly'fermented  in  the  folution  made  thin  for  that 
purpofe,  the  fpirit  will  by  that  means  become  much  more 
vinous  and  brifk,  and  approach  more  to  the  nature  of  the  fo- 
reign fpirits. 

After  the  fird  diddling  of  moloffes  fpirits  from  the  wafh 
into  low  wines,  it  is  to  be  rectified,  and  in  the  fucceeding 
re&ifications  proper  additions  are  to  be  made.  Alkaline 
falts,  fo  common  in  the  re&ifying  of  the  malt-fpirits,  mud  be 
avoided  in  this  cafe,  as  not  at  all  fuiting  this  fpirit,  and  the 
neutral  ones  only  mud  be  ufed,  fuch  as  fandiver,  common 
decrepitated  fait,  fal  enixum  Paracelfi,  and  the  like  ; but  upon 
the  whole  nothing  fo  confiderable  is  to  be  expe&ed  from 
thefe  falts,  as  from  a careful  redlification  in  balneo  Maria;, 
without  any  other  admixture  ; by  this  alone  repeated  two 
or  three  times  with  frefh  water  each  time,  the  fpirit  will  at 
once  be  made  fit  for  the  niced  ufes. 

Where  the  moloffes  fpirit  is  brought  to  the  common  proof- 
drength,  if  it  be  found  not  to  have  enough  of  the  vinofity  in 
it,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  add  to  it  fome  good  fpiritus 
nitri  dulcis ; and  if  the  fpirit  be  clean  worked,  it  may  by  this 
addition  alone  be  made  to  pafs  on  ordinary  judgments  for 
French  brandy. 

When  newly  diddled,  this  fpirit,  like  all  others,  is  colour- 
lefs,  and  limpid  as  water ; but  our  didillers  always  give  it 
the  fame  fort  of  yellow  tinge,  which  the  foreign  fpirits  are 
found  to  obtain  from  the  cafks  in  which  they  are  fent  over. 
They  have  many  ways  of  giving  this  colour  extempore ; 
but  the  two  mod  in  ufe  are,  either  by  an  extraft  of  oak- 
wood,  or  by  burnt  fugar. 

Moloffes  fpirit  being  occafionally  dearer  than  that  of  malt, 
it  is  frequently  met  with  bafely  adulterated  with  a mixture  of 
that  fpirit,  and  indeed  feldom  is  to  be  bought  without  fome 
dafh  of  it.  Many  have  a way  of  mixing  malt  in  the  fer- 
menting liquor ; by  this  the  yield  of  the  whole  is  greatly  in- 
creafed,  and  the  maker  may  afTure  the  buyer  that  the  fpirit 
is  pure  as  it  ran  from  the  worm. 

England  is  the  principal  place  where  this  fpirit  is  made  at 
this  time  : it  was  at  one  time  prepared  in  great  quantities 
in  France,  efpecially  on  the  river  Loire ; but  it  has  been 
forbidden  there  under  a fevere  penalty.  In  Holland  alfo 
they  have  it  not,  on  account  of  the  high  duty  laid  upon 
treacle  in  favour  of  their  own  fugar-bakers. 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  moloffes  fpirit  reduced  to  the 
drength  of  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine,  though,  when  rectified 
to  this  date  in  a proper  manner,  it  is  very  little  inferior  to 
the  real  alcohol  of  wine,  the  name  of  which  is  fo  well  known 
among  us,  though  the  thing  itfelf  is  perhaps  never  feen  here. 
All  that  we  call  fpirit  of  wine  being  no  other  than  malt  fpirit 
reduced  to  an  imperfedl  alcohol,  or  a fpirit  almod  totally  in- 
flammable. 

Great  quantities  of  moloffes  fpirit  are  ufed  in  the  adulte- 
rating of  brandy,  rum,  and  arrack  ; and  great  quantities  are 
ufed  alone  in  the  making  of  cherry-brandy  and  other  drams 
by  infufion,  in  all  which  many  prefer  it  even  to  the  foreign 
fpirits. 

In  mod  of  the  nice  cafes  in  our  compound  diflillery,  the 
moloffes  fpirit  fupplies  the  place  of  a pure  and  clean  malt- 
fpirit,  which  we  have  not  yet  the  way  of  producing  in  the 
large  way  to  advantage.  Our  cinnamon,  citron,  and  other 
fine  cordial  waters,  are  made  with  it  ; for  the  malt  fpirit 
would  give  thefe  a very  difagreeable  flavour. 

There  is  alfo  another  ule  to  which  this  fpirit  ferves  ex- 
tremely well,  and  in  which  even  a foreign  fpirit  that  has  any 
remarkable  flavour  will  not  do  fo  well ; this  is  the  making 
of  the  extemporaneous  wine,  which  fome  people  are  fo  fond 
of.  See  Extemporaneous  Wine. 

It  gives  a yellow  dain  to  the  hands,  or  other  fubdances 


dipped  into  it : and  may  therefore  be  of  ufe  in  dyeing.  It  is 
pollible  alfo,  that  the  vinegar-makers  may  find  ufe  for  it  in 
their  way ; but  the  mod  advantageous  of  all  its  ufes  is  to 
the  didiller  himfelf,  a quantity  of  it  added  to  new  treacle 
intended  for  fermentation  will  be  of  great  ufe  in  the  procefs, 
and  increafe  very  confiderably  the  quantity  of  fpirit ; but  the 
proportion  in  regard  to  the  new  matter  muft  not  be  too 
great.  Shaw’s  Effay  on  Diftillerjf. 

For  the  method  of  extrabting  fpirits  from  moloffes  in  the 
Wed  Indies,  fee  the  article  Rum. 

MOLOSSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  inland  province  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Epirus ; which,  according  to  Scylax, 
was  only  40  dadia,  or  furlongs,  in  compafs.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Moloffus,  the  fon  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache, 
and  contained  the  following  cities,  viz.  Dodona,  (which 
fee,)  Paffaron,  Tecmon,  Phylace,  and  Horreum.  See 
Epirus. 

MOLOSSUS,  in  the  Greet  and  Latin  Poetry,  a foot 
confiding  of  three  long  fyllables,  as  audiri,  contahant,  vir - 
tutem.  It  takes  its  name  either  from  a dance  in  ufe  among 
the  people  called  Molofli,  or  Epirotas;  or  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Moloffus,  where  odes  were  fung  in  which  this  foot 
had  a great  fhare  ; or  elfe  becaufe  the  march  of  the  Molofli, 
when  they  went  to  the  combat,  was  compofed  of  thefe  feet, 
or  had  their  cadence.  The  fame  foot  was  alfo  called 
among  the  ancients,  Ve rtumnus,  exten/ipes,  hippius,  canius. 
Dion,  iii,  p.  475. 

MOLRAUZEPOLL AM,  in  Geography,  a toum  of 
Hindoodan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Madras. 

MOLSEN,  or  Hohen  Molsen,  a town  of  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia  ; 28  miles  N.E.  of  Weimar.  N.  lat.  510  10'. 
E.  long.  1 20  ch 

MOLSHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didriA  of 
Straftiurg  ; 10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Strafburg.  The  place 
contains  2534,  and  the  canton  16,072  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  167^  kiliometres,  in  18  communes.  N.  lat.  48° 
32'.  E.  long.  7 34'. 

MOLT  A,  or  Moltura,  a duty  or  toll  paid  by  vaffals  to 
the  lord  for  grinding  their  corn  at  his  mill. 

MQLTCHANA  Piat.skia,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolfk,  on  the  Oby  ; 80 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Narim. 

MOLTCHANOVKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tobollk,  on  the  Oby  ; 92  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Narim. 

MOLTEN  Grease,  in  the  Manege.  See  Grease. 

MOLTER,  in  Rural  Economy , the  toll  taken  at  a mill. 
See  Moulter. 

MOLTIFAO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Corfica  ; 1^ 
miles  N.  of  Corte. 

MOLTING,  or  Moulting,  the  failing  off  or  change  of 
hair,  feathers,  lkins,  horns,  or  other  parts  of  animals,  hap- 
pening in  fome  annually,  in  others  only  at  certain  dages  of 
their  life.  See  Moulting. 

The  generality  of  beafts  molt  in  the  fpring. 

The  molting  of  a hawk  is  called  mewing. 

The  molting  of  a deer  is  the  quitting  of  his  horns  in  Fe- 
bruary or  March. 

The  molting  of  a ferpent  is  putting  off  his  fkin.  See 
Exuviae. 

MOLTON,  South,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  market  and 
borough  town  in  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name,  and  county 
of  Devon,  England,  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  wed 
ern  banks  of  the  river  Moule,  at  the  diftance  of  29  miles  from 
Exeter,  and  182  from  London.  Prcvioufly  to  the  Norman 
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conqueft  it  formed  part  of  the  royal  demefnes.  It  then 
came  into  the  poflelfion  of  private  perfons ; and  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was  afterwards  pur- 
chafed  by  the  burgefies  : and  the  civil  government  is  now 
veiled  in  a mayor,  eighteen  capital  burgefies,  a recorder, 
town  clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  The  town  was  re- 
presented in  parliament  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Edward  I.  ; 
but  no  return  has  been  made  fince  that  period.  It  is  alfo 
remarkable  for  having  been  conllituted  an  epifcopal  fee,  by  an 
aft  pafled  the  twenty. fixth  of  Henry  VIII.  ; but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  bifhop  was  ordained.  The  parifii  church  is 
a fpacious  ilrufture,  and  contains  feveral  monuments.  The 
guildhall  is  a convenient  fabric;  and  the  market  place  is  ex- 
tenfive  and  well  built.  The  number  of  houfes  was,  in  the 
year  1801,  returned  to  parliament  as  572,  occupied  by  2753 
perfons : of  thefe  many  derive  employment  from  the  manu- 
fafture  of  ferges,  (halloons,  and  felts;  and  in  obtaining  lime 
from  the  various  kilns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Provifion  is 
made  lor  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  more  refpeft- 
able  natives,  by  a well-regulated  free-fchool,  founded  in  1614, 
and  of  thofe  of  an  inferior  clafs  by  a charity-fchool : in  the 
former  the  late  judge  Buller  acquired  the  rudiments  of  that 
extenlive  legal  knowledge,  by  which  he  afterwards  became  fo 
dillinguifiied.  The  town  has  the  privilege  of  fix  annual 
fairs,  and  a weekly  market  on  Saturday. 

South  Molton  was  the  birth-place  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Badcock,  who  acquired  coniiderable  literary  reputation  by 
his  critiques  on  the  authenticity  of  Chatterton’s  poems,  and 
on  other  publications.  He  died  in  1788,  aged  41. 

Between  the  towns  of  South  Molton  and  Chumleigh,  the 
Roman  fiation  Termoltis  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated. 
It  has  been  conjeftured  to  have  been  near  the  junftion  of  the 
rivers  Taw  and  Mole  ; but  antiquaries  have  not  been  able  to 
identify  the  precife  fpot.  The  vicinity  affords  many  rem- 
nants of  Roman  antiquity.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  iv. 

MOLUCCA  Balm,  in  Botany.  See  Moluccella. 

Molucca  Bean.  See  Bean. 

Molucca  Nuts.  See  Guilandina  and  Bean. 

Molucca  IJlands,  in  Geography , lflands  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dian fea,  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefein  the  year  1510. 
Striftly  fpeaking,  this  appellation  comprehends  only  the  five 
following  ifiands,  viz.  Ternat,  Tidore,  Motir,  Makian, 
and  Bakian  or  Batchian  ; but  fince  the  kings  of  the  Mo- 
luccas have  pofleffed  territory  in  Gilolo,  and  other  adja- 
cent ifles,  and  as  the  term  Molucca  ifiands  is  confidered  as 
fynonimous  with  that  of  Spice  ifiands,  the  appellation  has  been 
extended  (See  Spice  IJlands.)  The  Moluccas,  properly  fo 
called,  having  been  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  afforded 
to  the  Spaniards  an  inducement  to  make  their  firft  circum- 
navigation under  the  conduft  of  Magellan,  a Portuguefe 
commander.  Thefe  two  nations  for  fome  time  contefted  the 
right  of  pofl'efiing  thefe  ifiands,  till  at  length  they  were  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  from  them  they  were  wrefted 
in  1607  by  the  Dutch.  The  opulent  commerce  in  thefe  feas 
was  alfo  claimed  by  the  Englifh  ; and  in  1619  a treaty  was 
figned,  which  declared  the  Moluccas,  as  well  as  Amboyna 
and  Banda,  common  to  both,  fo  that  the  Englifh  were  to 
have  jd  of  the  produce  and  the  Dutch  ids  : whilft  each  of 
thefe  powers  contributed  its  refpeftive  proportion  for  de- 
fending the  ifiands  from  invaders.  But  a moft  atrocious 
plot  was  foon  framed  and  carried  into  execution  by  the  Dutch 
for  rendering  themfelves  independent  of  all  competitors. 
As  each  of  the  ifiands  will  be  defcribed  under  its  proper 
appellation,  we  fhall  not  enlarge  here. 

MOLUCCELLA,  in  Botany , called  Molucca  by  Tour- 
nefort,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  grow  in  the  Molucca 


ifiands.  The  name,  as  Linnaeus  has  altered  it,  may  be  tole- 
rated, but  it  is  none  of  his  beft. — Linn.  Gen.  296.  Schreb. 
392.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  128.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Sm. 
Prod.  FI.  Graec.  v.  1.  41  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3. 
410.  JufT.  11  j.  Lamarck  Illuflr.  t.  5 10.  Gaertn.  t.  66. 
(Molucca;  Tournef.  t.  88  ) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia 
Gymnofpermta.  Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata , Linn.  Labiates, 
JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  very  large, 
turbinate,  gradually  terminating  in  a very  wide,  bell-fhaped, 
toothed  or  fpinous,  incurved,  permanent  limb.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  ringent,  fmaller  than  the  calyx  ; tube  and  throat  (hort ; 
upper  lip  ereft,  concave,  undivided  ; lower  cloven  into  three 
fegments,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  moft  prominent  and 
emarginate.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  under  the  upper  lip, 
two  of  them  fhorter  ; anthers  fimple.  Pijl.  Germen  fupe- 
rior,  four-cleft ; flyle  in  fize  and  fituation  like  the  ltamens  ; 
ftigma  cloven.  Peric.  Capfule  none.  Fruit  top-fhaped, 
truncated,  in  the  bottom  of  the  open  calyx.  Seeds  four, 
convex  on  one  fide,  angulated  on  the  other,  broader  up- 
wards, truncated. 

Obf.  M.fpinofa  has  the  calyx  with  feven  long  fpines  ; 
M /avis  has  rive  fmall  ones  ; and  the  calyx  of  M.  frutefcens 
is  furnifhed  with  twelve  fpreading  fpines.  In  fome  fpecies 
the  calyx  is  longer  than  the  corolla,  in  others  (horter. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  dilated,  much  wider  than  the 
corolla,  fpinous. 

1.  M fpinofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  821.  FI.  Grsec.  t.  567,  un- 
publifhed.  (Molucca  fpinofa  ; Ger.  em.  691.) — Upper  lip 
of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  with  a very  long  point ; lower 
rounded,  with  feven  fpines.  Leaves  on  (talks,  ovate,  pal- 
mate and  cut. — A native  of  the  Levant,  and  gathered  by 
Dr.  Sibthorp  on  mount  Parnafius.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. — Root  annual.  Stem  about  four  feet  high,  ereft, 
fmooth,  fquare,  purplifh,  branched  at  the  bottom.  Leaves 
oppofite,  on  longifh  (talks,  (trongly  veined,  fmooth,  dark 
green,  palmate  and  cut.  Flowers  ten  or  twelve  in  a whorl, 
remarkable  for  the  large  pyramidal,  upper  tooth  of  their 
calyx,  and  the  many  radiating  fpines  of  the  lower  border. 
Corolla  white,  its  upper  lip  hairy  ; palate  (treaked  with 
purple. 

2.  M.  /avis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  821.  FI.  Graec.  t.  566,  un- 
publifhed.  (Melifla  Molucca  laevis;  Ger.  em.  691.) — Calyx 
bell-fhaped,  flightly  five-toothed ; teeth  equal,  minutely 
fpinous.  Leaves  on  longifh  (talks,  roundifh  or  ovate, 
toothed. — Native  of  Syria,  and  found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Burfa.  Time  of  flowering  like  the  lalt. 
Root  annual.  Stems  about  three  feet  high,  branched,  fmooth, 
fquare,  variegated  with  purple.  Branches  oppofite,  fmooth. 
Leaves  on  long  (talks,  roundifh,  deeply  notched  or  toothed, 
fmooth,  light  green.  Flowers  axillary,  about  fix  in  a whorl, 
the  numerous  whorls  crowded  together  into  a long  fpike, 
confpicuous  for  the  rounded,  reticulated  calyxes  which  be- 
come tawny  by  age.  Corolla  white  with  a lilac  tinge,  (horter 
than  the  calyx. 

3.  M.  tuberofa.  Willd.  n.  3.  Pallas.  It.  v.  3.  app.  n.  101. 
t.  T. — Calyx  funnel-fhaped,  five-toothed ; teeth  equal, 
pointed.  Stem-leaves  nearly  feffile,  oblong  wedge-ihaped, 
toothed.  — Native  of  muddy  places,  on  hills  in  the  fouth  of 
Tartary,  flowering  in  May  and  fruiting  in  July. — Root  pe- 
rennial, large,  compofed  of  two  or  three  ovate  knobs,  ac- 
cafionally  fimple,  like  a radifh,  and  fomewhat  bitter.  Stem 
ereft,  branched,  jointed,  divaricated,  fquare,  fmooth,  hairy 
at  the  joints.  Radical-leaves  on  long  rough  (talks,  ovate, 
deeply  notched ; thofe  of  the  Item  almoft  feflile,  wedge- 
ihaped,  veined,  nearly  fmooth.  Flowers  about  tWee  or 
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four  in  a whorl,  forming  aloofe  fpike.  Corolla  bright  yel- 
low, twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

4.  M.  perfica.  Willd.  n.  4.  Burm.  Ind.  n8.  t.  38.  f.  2. — 
Calyx  funnel-fhaped,  five-toothed.  Leaves  fefiile,  wedge- 
fliaped,  ferrated  and  fpinous. — A native  of  Perfia.  Will- 
denow  fays  that  Linnaeus  confounded  this  fpecies  very  erro- 
neoufly  with  the  following,  M.frutefcens,  with  which  however 
it  by  no  means  agrees,  except  in  habit.  Stem  fimple,  eretf, 
very  fmooth,  hoary,  jointed,  furnifhed  with  fimple,  long, 
unequal  fpines  at  each  joint,  generally  from  five  to  twelve  in 
number.  Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  entire  at  the  bafe,  ferrated 
at  the  end  ; the  ferratures  terminating  in  downy  fpines. 
Flowers  in  denfe  whorls.  Spinous  teeth  of  the  calyx  minute. 
Corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  From  Burmann’s 
figure. 

5.  M.frutefcens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  821.  FI.  Grsec.  t.  568, 
unpublifhed.  Allion.  Pedem.  n.  122.  t.a.f.  2. — Calyx  fun- 
nel-fhaped, five-toothed  ; teeth  fpinous.  Leaves  on  (hort 
ftalks,  elliptical,  obtufe,  (lightly  five-toothed.— Found  by 
Sherard  in  Italy,  and  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus. 
Stem  fhrubby,  much  branched,  round  or  nearly  fo,  with 
downy  branches.  Spines  at  each  joint  four,  awl-fhaped,  re- 
curved. Leaves  ovate,  downy,  on  (hort  ftalks.  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary,  their  ftalks  about  as  long  as  the  leaf-ftalks. 
Calyx  tubular,  with  five,  broad,  fpinous  teeth,  nearly  equal. 
Corolla  fcarcely  exceeding  the  calyx,  white,  with  purple 
ftreaks  on  the  lower  lip.  We  have  feparated  the  laft  fpecies, 
which  grows  in  Perfia,  from  this,  although  profeffor  Martyn 
is  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  fame  plant ; comparifon, 
however,  of  Dr.  Sibthorp’s  drawing  with  Burmann’s  figure 
fhews  them  to  be  fufficiently  diftind. 

6.  M grandiflora.  Willd.  n.  6.  (M.  diacanthophylla  ; 
Pallas.  Nov.  Aft.  Petrop.  v.  to.  380.  t.  11. — “ Calyx  fun- 
nel-fhaped, five-cleft,  its  fegments  pointed.  Leaves  fefiile, 
in  three,  deep,  cut  fegments.” — Native  of  Tartary.  We 
have  feen  neither  fpecimen  nor  figure  of  this.  Willdenew 
defcribes  the  corolla  as  longer  than  the  calyx , its  upper  lip 
hairy  and  cloven. 

Moluccella,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  annual  exotic  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  culti- 
vated are  ; the  fmooth  Molucca  balm  (M.  lasvis)  ; and  the 
prickly  Molucca  balm  (M.  fpinofa). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
lowing  the  feeds  in  the  early  autumn  on  a mild  hot-bed,  or 
in  pots  plunged  into  it,  and  when  the  plants  have  attained  a 
little  growth  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  placed  under  a 
hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  have  free  air  in 
mild  weather  by  taking  off  the  glades,  being  carefully  co- 
vered in  frofty  weather,  keeping  them  pretty  dry,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  rot.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  with  the  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted 
in  a warm  border,  defended  from  ftrong  winds,  giving  them  a 
little  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots ; after  which  they 
require  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
be  fupported  with  flakes  as  there  may  be  occafion. 

Thefe  plants  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  borders 
among  other  tender  annual  kinds. 

MOLUCHES,  ill  Geography , a tribe  of  Patagonians 
inhabiting  the  weftern  part  of  the  country.  The  dead 
among  them  are  buried  in  fquare  pits,  in  a fitting  poflure, 
with  their  weapons  and  drinking  utenfils;  and  an  old  matron 
annually  opens  the  grave  to  cleanfe  and  clothe  the  fkeletons. 
Around  are  thofe  of  the  {lain  horfes,  fupported  with  props. 
The  language  of  the  Moluches  is  more  copious  and  elegant 
than  could  have  been  expedted,  the  verbs  having  three  num- 
bers, and  as  many  tenfes  as  the  Greek.  See  PATAGONIA. 
MQLUTA  Arma.  See  Arma. 


MOLWITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Brieg ; three  miles  from  Brieg. 

MOLY,  in  Botany.  See  Allium. 

This  plant  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  wild  rue,  whofe  root  it 
black,  and  the  flower  white,  whence  Ovid  (Met.  1.  14.) 
fays  : 

“ Pacifer  huic  dederat  florem  Cyllenius  album, 

Moly  vocant  fuperi,  nigra  radice  tenetur.” 

According  to  Homer,  Mercury  gave  this  plant  to  Ulyffes, 
by  which  he  had  evaded  Circe’s  charms,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  faid  to  be,  that  he  was  thus  taught  to  recover  him- 
felf  from  his  remifsnefs,  and  to  give  counfel  to  his  compa- 
nions to  quit  fo  dangerous  an  abode.  This  plant,  fo  diffi- 
cult to  be  found,  according  to  Homer,  is  the  prudence 
which  Ulyffes  exerted  in  extricating  his  foldiers  from  the  feat 
of  voluptuoufnefs  ; and  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  all  the 
transformations  which  Homer,  Ovid,  and  the  other  poets 
fay  this  princefs  wrought,  were  rather  the  effe&s  of  her 
charms  and  beauty  than  of  her  magic,  though  Horace 
(1  Epifl.  2.  23.)  leads  us  to  underfland,  that  they  were  the 
potions  which  fhe  adminiftered  that  produced  thefe  wonder- 
ful effedls. 

MOLYBDiENA,  Leadwort,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  great  toothvvort,  or  dentillaria  of  Rondeletius. 
See  Toothwort. 

MOLYBDENUM,  in  Chemiftry , a fimple  oxydable  body' 
and  a metal.  It  is  obtained  from  a blueifh-black  fubftance, 
which,  till  the  experiments  of  Scheele,  was  confounded  with 
plumbago.  Like  the  latter  fubftance,  it  has  confiderable 
Iuftre,  feels  as  if  it  were  greafy,  and  foils  the  fingers,  but 
not  to  the  fame  degree  with  plumbago. 

Scheele  found  this  fubftance  to  confift  of  fulphur  and  a 
white  powder,  which  poffeffed  acid  properties,  and  which 
he  denominated  the  acid  of  molyhdena. 

Bergman  was  the  firft  who  fufpedled  this  acid  to  be  the 
oxyd  of  a metal.  He  accordingly  requefted  Hielm  in  the 
year  1782  to  make  fome  experiments  with  a view  to  deter- 
mine this  fadt.  This  experimentalift  mixed  the  acid  of  this 
metal  with  linfeed  oil  into  the  form  of  palte.  This  was  ex- 
pofed  in  a clofe  crucible,  lined  with  charcoal,  to  a very 
ftrong  heat.  By  this  means  he  fucceeded  in  reducing  the 
metal. 

In  order  to  obtain  it  in  greater  purity,  he  firft  roafled 
the  ore  to  expel  the  fulphur,  which  reduced  it  to  the  ftate 
of  powder.  This  powder  being  made  very  fine,  he  next 
diffolved  it  in  ammonia,  filtered  the  folution,  and  then  eva- 
porated it  to  drynefs.  By  boiling  this  refiduum  with  nitric 
acid  he  obtained  a white  powrder,  which  was  the  molybdic 
acid.  This  being  mixed  with  oil,  and  treated  as  before,  af- 
forded the  metal  in  fmall  grains. 

This  metal  is  fo  very  infufible,  that  it  has  hitherto  not 
been  obtained  but  in  fmall  granulated  bits.  On  this  account 
we  know  very  little  of  its  phyfical  properties.  Its  metallic 
nature,  however,  has  been  clearly  made  out,  by  the  addi- 
tional labours  of  Pelletier,  Heyer,  and  others. 

It  is  faid  to  be  of  a greyifh-white  colour,  poffeffing  me- 
tallic Iuftre.  Its  fpeeific  gravity  is  fuppofed  to  be  about 
feven. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hatchett  for  fome  experiments 
upon  the  oxyds  of  this  metal.  He  found  it  capable  of  four 
ftages  of  oxydation  ; namely,  the  black,  the  blue,  and  the 
green  oxyds,  befides  the  w hite,  which  is  the  acid.  Thefe  dif- 
ferent oxyds,  it  appears,  have  been  obtained  by  abftradling 
oxygen  from  the  acid.  The  black  is  procured  by  heating  the 
acid  in  contadl  with  carbon,  and  the  blue  by  a longer 
continuation  of  the  fame  procefs.  The  latter  is  alfo  ob- 
. tained 
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tained  by  immerfmg  a plate  of  tin  into  a folution  of  the 
acid. 

The  acid  is  obtained  by  diftilling  nitric  acid  two  or  three 
times  from  any  of  the  oxyds  of  this  metal.  The  proportions 
of  oxygen  in  molybdenum  have  not  been  afcertained,  and 
till  then  we  cannot,  with  much  certainty,  rely  upon  the 
number  of  its  oxyds. 

Molybdenum  combines  with  fulphur.  Indeed  its  native 
ore  is  a fulphuret.  It  is  lingular  that  we  have  no  accurate 
analyiis  of  the  native  fulphuret,  as  it  might  lead  to  fome 
knowledge  of  its  other  compounds.  It  readily  combines 
•with  fulphur,  and  forms  a fubltance  fimilar  to  the  native  fuU 
phuret. 

If  the  acid  be  heated  with  fulphur  in  a clofe  veflel,  fuch  as 
a retort,  part  of  the  fulphur  combines  with  the  oxygen  and 
forms  fulphurous  acid  ; the  remainder  combines  either  with 
a leffer  oxyd,  or  with  the  metal  forming  a fulphuret.  Molyb- 
denum combines  with  phofphorus,  but  the  compound  has 
not  been  examined. 

Hielm,  who  firft  reduced  this  metal,  has  fucceeded  in 
alloying  it  with  many  of  the  other  metals.  lie  combined  it 
with  gold,  platinium,  filver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  nickel, 
zinc,  lead,  and  fome  others.  None  of  thefe  alloys,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  important,  they  are  almoil  all  of  them 
brittle. 

MOLYBDIA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  cryltals.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ^oXu(s2 os, 
lead ; and  exprefles  cryftals  altered  in  their  figure  by  particles 
of  that  metal.  The  cryltals  of  this  genus  are  of  a cubic 
form,  or  compofed  of  fix  fides,  at  right  angles,  like  a dye. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  three  known  fpecies. 

MOLYBDIC  Acid,  in  Chemiftry.  This  fubltance,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  arranged  among  the  reft  of 
the  acids.  Scheele,  as  has  appeared  under  the  account  of  the 
metal,  was  the  difcoverer  of  this  acid.  We  are  indebted  for 
additional  fafts  relative  to  this  fubltance,  to  Hatchett  and 
Bucholz.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  nitro-muriatic 
acid  upon  the  fulphuret  for  fome  time  ; or,  by  diltilling  this 
acid  repeatedly  from  it,  a white  powder  will  be  formed, 
mixed  with  fulphuric  acid.  This  latter,  being  wafhed  away, 
will  leave  the  molybdic  acid  tolerably  pure.  Another 
method  has  been  given  by  Bucholz.  He  directs  the  ore 
to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  roafted  at  a red  heat, 
gradually  lowering  the  temperature,  and  ftirring  it  fre- 
quently, to  keep  the  powder  from  adhering.  This  powder 
is  of  a grey  colour,  and  contains  a coniiderable  portion  of 
the  acid  oxy'd.  This  is  digefted  with  foda  or  ammonia, 
which  takes  up  the  molybdic  acid.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
molybdats  of  potalh  and  foda  are  colourlefs.  May  not  the 
colour  above-mentioned  arife  from  abltraftion  of  oxygen  ? 
Tor  thefe  fafts  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hatchett. 

This  acid  forms  infoluble  falts  with  many  of  the  metals. 
Hence  it  precipitates  mercury,  copper,  lead,  &c.  from  their 
folutions. 

Tin  filings  change  this  acid  into  the  blue  oxyd,  by  ab- 
fl rafting  fome  of  its  oxygen. 

Bucholz  has  attempted  the  analyiis  of  this  acid.  He 
digefted  100  grains  of  molybdenum  with  nitric  acid,  till 
the  whole  was  converted  into  molybdic  acid,  which  weighed 
140  grains.  He,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  acid  coniitls 
of  too  of  the  metals,  and  40  of  oxygen,  which  gives  in  the 
loo,  67.1  of  metal,  and  32.9  oxygen.  If  the  acid  be  the 
fourth  oxyd  of  molybdenum,  we  may  form  fome  idea  of 
the  other  oxyds,  and  the  reft  of  the  compounds  of  molyb- 
denum. If  we  take  the  acid  at  33  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and 
V ol.  XXIII. 


put  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  molybdenum  equal  tt,  their 

x 67  . . 

' = — , and  x =•  57  nearly. 

4X7  33 

TT  r , ,57  + 7 100 

Hence  for  the  protoxyd  - — — = •— -,  or  11  percent. 

nearly.  The  fecond  oxyd  ^ 2 *-■  = or  nearly  to 

' 14  to  1 

per  cent.  From  thefe  data,  the  third  will  contain  27  per  cent. 
of  oxygen.  From  the  fame  reafoning,  taking  the  atom  of 
fulphur  at  13,  the  firft  fulphuret  will  contain  from  18  to  19 
per  cent,  of  fulphur. 

MOLYBDOMANTIA,  MoXoooop.amiat,  in  Antiquity , a 
fpecies  of  divination,  by  obferving  the  motions,  figures,  &c. 
of  melted  lead. 

MOLYN,  Peter,  in  Biography.  See  Tempesta. 

MOLYNEUX,  William,  an  excellent  mathematician 
and  allronomer,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1656.  As 
his  contlitution  was  naturally  very  tender,  he  was  not  fent 
to  fchool,  but  inltrufted  in  the  elementary  parts  of  learning 
by  a private  tutor  at  home.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
entered  ac  Trinity  college,  in  his  native  city,  where  lie  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  for  the  vigour  of  his  abilities,  and  the  exem- 
plarinefs  of  his  manners ; and  having  made  a remarkable 
progrefs  in  academical  learning,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  From  Dublin  college  he  went  to  London, 
and  was  entered  a ftudent  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  167^. 
Here  he  fpent  three  years,  and  obtained  as  much  law  as  was 
necefiary  for  a gentleman  who  did  not  intend  to  follow  it  as 
a profeffion.  The  bent  of  his  genius  led  him  to  devote  much 
of  his  time  to  mathematical  and  philofophical  purfuits,  and 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1678,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  continued  to  prolecute  fuch  branches  of  natural 
and  experimental  philofophy  as  were  moll  agreeable  to  his 
tafte.  Being  much  attached  to  the  principles  of  aitronomy, 
he  began,  in  1681,  to  nsake  obfervations,  and  commenced 
a literary  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Flamllead,  the  aftrono- 
mer-royal  of  London.  Shortly  after  this,  he  projefted 
the  defign  of  eftablilhing  a Philofophical  Society  in  Dublin, 
in  imitation  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  had  been  but  a few 
years  eftablilhed  in  London  under  the  aufpices  of  the  king. 
Sir  William  Petty  accepted  the  office  of  prefident,  and  our 
author  was  appointed  the  firft  fecretary.  The  meetings  of 
the  fociety  were  held  weekly,  and  by  means  of  them  Mr. 
Molyneux’s  fcientific  reputation  became  widely  extended, 
and  procured  him  the  efteem  of  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank, 
and,  among  others,  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  to  whofe  influence  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  appointment,  jointly  with  fir  William  Robinfon,  to 
the  offices  of  furveyor-general  of  the  king’s  buildings  and 
works,  and  chief  engineer.  In  1685,  he  was  elefted  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  and  in  the  fame  year,  for 
the  purpofe  of  improving  himlelf  in  the  art  of  engineering^ 
he  obtained  an  appointment  to  view  the  mod  coniiderable 
fortreftes  jn  Flanders.  In  the  courfe  of  his  tour  he  was 
introduced  to  Caffirii,  and  the  other  celebrated  aftronomerl> 
in  the  places  through  which  he  paffed.  Upon  his  return, 
in  1686,  he  publilhed  his  “ Sciothericum  TeleCcopium,  or 
A new  Contrivance  of  adapting  aTelefcope  to  an  horizontal 
Dial,  for  obferving  the  Moment  of  Time  by  Day  or  Night.’* 
In  1687,  when  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  “ Principia”  firft  ap- 
peared, he  exp  reded  h:s  altomfhment  at  fuch  an  effort  of 
human  intelleft,  at  the  fame  time  modeftly  doubting  if  hfe 
Ihould  be  able  to  comprehend  all  its  parts.  He  was,  peri- 
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haps,  one  of  the  firft  who  was  anxious  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples, difcovered  in  the  book,  to  the  practical  purpofes  of 
religion  : “ One  obfervation,”  fays  he,  “ is  truly  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  that  is,  the  fefquialtcra  ratio  between  the 
periods  and  diftances  of  the  planets,  and  that  not  only 
among  the  primary  erratics,  but  even  among  the  leffer  fets 
of  dancers. — It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  amazing  thought  to 
confider  how  univerfally  this  great  law  runs  through  the 
whole  frame  of  nature,  and  agrees  to  bodies  at  fuch  vail 
diftances,  and  that  feem  to  have  no  tie  or  refpeft  to  each 
other.  It  is  to  me,  beyond  exception,  the  ftrongeft  argu- 
ment that  can  be  drawn  from  the  frame  of  the  univerfe,  for 
the  proof  of.'a  God,  to  fee  one  law  fo  fixed  and  inviolable 
among  thofe  vaft  and  diftant  Chori,  who  certainly  could  not 
therefore  be  put  into  this  pofture  and  motion  by  chance, 
but  by  an  omnipotent  intelligent  Being.’’  In  1688,  owing 
to  the  confufion  that  exilted  at  that  period,  the  Philofo- 
phical  Society  of  Dublin,  was  broken  up  and  difperfed  ; 
after  Mr.  Molyneux  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  com- 
munication of  feveral  papers  upon  curious  fubjefts,  fome  of 
which  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  and 
printed  in  their  Tranfaftions.  During  the  following  year, 
he,  in  common  with  a number  of  other  Proteftants,  with- 
drew from  the  difturbances  in  Ireland  into  England.  Mr. 
Molyneux,  after  a fhort  refidence  in  the  metropolis,  fettled 
with  his  family  at  Chefter,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in 
arranging  and  correfting  the  materials  which  he  had  before 
prepared  for  his  Dioptrics.  The  work  was  publifhed  in 
1692,  under  the  title  of  “ Dioptrica  Nova,  A Treatife  on 
Dioptrics,  in  Two  Parts,  &c.”  He  gave  it  the  title  Nova, 
becaufe  it  was  almoft  entirely  new,  very  little  being  taken 
from  other  writers,  and  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  book  that 
had  appeared  in  Englifh  upon  the  fubjeft.  It  contains 
feveral  generally  ufeful  propofitions  for  praftice,  demon- 
ftrated  in  a clear  and  eafy  manner,  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
difcoveries  made  by  feveral  optical  inftruments.  In  the  pre- 
face, the  author  notices  the  “ Effay  on  the  Human  Under- 
Handing,”  which,  he  lays,  “ has  reftified  more  received 
miftakes,  and  delivered  more  profound  truths,  eftablifhed 
upon  experience  and  obfervation,  for  the  direction  of  man’s 
mind  in  the  profecution  of  knowledge,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  volumes  of  the  ancients.”  This  compliment 
proved  introduftory  to  an  acquaintance  between  the  two 
philofophers,  and  a mutual  correfpondence  was  carried  on 
by  them  as  long  as  Mr.  Molyneux  lived,  to  whom,  it  is  be- 
lieved, many  improvements  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Mr. 
Locke’s  work  are  to  be  attributed.  When  tranquillity 
was  reftored  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Molyneux  returned,  and  was 
elefted  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  in 
the  parliament  that  was  convened  in  1692.  In  the  follow- 
ing parliament,  in  1695,  he  was  chofen  reprefentative  for  the 
upiverfity,  and  held  that  feat  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  likewife  nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant  one 
of  the  commifiioners  of  the  forfeited  eftates,  with  a falary  of 
500 /.  per  annum  ; but  he  declined  the  office,  confidering  it 
to  be  an  invidious  employment.  He  was  a zealous  friend 
to  the  linen  manufadtory,  and  was  at  all  times  an  open  and 
avowed  advocate  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  his 
country,  and  in  this  charafter  he  publilhed  “ The  Cafe  of 
Ireland,  ftated  in  relation  to  its  being  bound  by  Afts  of 
Parliament  made  in  England,”  which  is  faid  to  contain  the 
fubftance  of  all  thaf  can  be  advanced  on  this  very  interefting 
fubjeft,  written  with  great  clearnefs  and  ftrength  of  reafon- 
ing.  The  book  was  drawn  up  with  great  caution  ; never- 
thelefs,  a complaint  was  preferred  againft  it  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  who  thought  proper  to  addrefs  hi*  majefty  on 


the  occafion,  averting  the  dependency  and  fubordination  of 
Ireland  to  the  kingdom  of  England.  Mr.  Molyneux,  pre- 
vioufiy  to  the  publication,  had  alked  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Locke  concerning  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  his 
argument  was  founded ; but  this  excellent  man,  inftead  of 
anfwering  the  letter  of  his  friend,  urged  him  to  come  to 
England,  that  they  might  talk  over  the  fubjeft  together. 
To  this  he  affented,  and  fpent  five  of  the  happieft  weeks 
in  his  life  with  Mr.  Locke.  When  they  feparated,  it  was 
with  an  intention  to  renew  the  meeting  in  the  following 
fpring  ; but  ere  that  arrived,  death  had  deprived  the  world 
of  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  died  in  Oftober,  1698,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  feveral  papers,  that  are 
inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  from  vol.  xiv.  to 
xxix.  Many  of  his  letters  are  preferved  in  the  colleftion 
of  “ Familiar  Letters  between  Mr.  Locke  and  feveral  of 
his  Friends.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Molyneux,  Samuel,  the  only  defcendant  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Chefter  in  the  year  1689.  He  was  edu- 
cated according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  friend  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Locke.  The  progrefs  of  the  child  was  very 
rapid,  fo  that  he  knew  more  at  the  age  of  fix  or  feven, 
than  mod  children  do  at  double  that  age.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  an  uncle. 
Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Dublin, 
and  a friend  alfo  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  executed  the  truft  re- 
pofed  on  him  with  honour  and  fidelity.  The  young  man, 
improving  all  the  advantages  bellowed  upon  him,  became 
one  of  the  moll  polifhed  and  accomplifhed  gentlemen  of  his 
age,  and  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  king  George  II.  As  he  was  poffeffed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  he  purfued,  with  great  ardour,  the  fciences 
of  aftronomy  and  optics,  and  projefted  many  fchemes  for 
their  advancement.  He  applied  himfelf  to  find  out  a con- 
venient method  of  manufacturing  fpecula  for  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s reflecting  telefcope,  in  which  his  chief  defign  was  to 
reduce  the  method  of  making  thefe  inftruments  to  a fort  of 
certainty,  in  order  that  the  difficulty  in  conftruCting  them, 
and  the  danger  of  mifcarrying,  might  no  longer  difcourage 
any  workman  from  attempting  to  make  them  for  public  fale. 
With  the  affiftance  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the  Savilian  profeflor 
of  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the 
whole  procefs,  being  communicated  to  a fkilful  optician, 
the  conftruCtion  of  thefe  telefcopes  was,  afterwards,  executed 
with  great  readinefs  and  difpatch.  His  zeal  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  favourite  fciences,  induced  Mr.  Molyneux 
not  only  to  colleCt  and  confider  what  had  been  written  and 
praftifed  by  others,  but  alfo  to  procure  a complete  ap- 
paratus for  the  purpofe  of  making  new  experiments.  In 
the  midft  of  thefe  avocations,  which  were  honourable  to  him 
as  a philofopher,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  com- 
miffioners  of  the  admiralty,  by  which  means  he  became  fo 
involved  in  public  affairs,  that  he  had  no  leifure  to  promote 
the  interefts  of  philofophy  and  fcience.  He  accordingly 
gave  all  his  papers  to  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  profeffor  of  aftro- 
nomy at  Cambridge,  whom  he  invited  to  make  ufe  of  his 
houfe  and  inftruments,  in  order  to  finilh  what  he  had  left 
incomplete.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  which  hap- 
pened foon  after  this,  the  profeffor  was  precluded  from  the 
benefit  of  this  invitation  : he,  however,  fupplied  what  was 
unfinilhed  by  our  ingenious  author  from  Huygens  and 
others,  and  publilhed  the  whole  in  his  “ Complete  Treatife 
on  Optics.”  Mr.  Molyneux  married  lady  Elizabeth,  filler 
to  the  earl  of  Effex,  but  had  no  children.  Biog.  Brit. 

MOLZA,  Francisco  Maria,  a diftinguifhed  charafter 
among  the  Italian  literati,  was  born  in  1489,  at  Modena. 

From 
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From  a very  early  age  he  was  confpicuous  for  the  readinefs 
and  avidity  with  which  he  imbibed  claiTical  literature : to 
his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  he 
added  that  of  Hebrew.  At  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  was  fent 
to  Rome  to  purfue  his  ftudies,  but  unfortunately  he  met 
with  bad  company,  and  entered  upon  a licentious  courfe. 


MOM 

2^  miles  N.W.  of  Chuprah.  N.  lat.  250  59  . E.  long. 

84  3»—  Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad;  qo 
miles  N.  of  Gazypour. 

MOMBACA,  or  Mombaza,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  near 
the  coaft  of  the  Indian  fea,  fouth  of  Melinda,  of  unknown 
extent.  The  foil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  millet. 


which  influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To  and  other  grain,  fruit-trees,  and  vegetables  of  various*  kinds  • 
reclaim  him,  he  was  married  to  a Modenefe  young  lady  of  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  poultry  are  bred  in  this 
noble  defcent,  when  he  had  fcarcely  attained  to  man’s  ellate,  country  ; and  it  abounds  with  excellent  fprings  of  frefh 
with  whom  he  lived  till  (he  had  borne  him  four  children.  In  water.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  air  is  healthy 
1576,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  almoft  all  the  The  capital,  formerly  on  a peninfula,  has  been  infulated  by 
— v.;.  HP-  Study  and  pleafure  feem  alternately  cutting  a canal  acrofs  the  ifthmus.  The  houfes  are  Hone, 

cemented  with  mortar,  and  covered  with  paintings  and 
other  ornaments ; the  ftreets,  though  narrow,  are  ftraight, 
and  the  houfes  are  contiguous,  and  terraced  on  the  tops. 
The  city  is  defended  by  a citadel,  which  ferved  the  Portu- 
guefe  for  a place  of  retreat,  from  which,  however,  they  were 
expelled  by  an  Arabian  fcheick  in  1631  ; but  they  re- 
gained  their  poffeflions  in  1729.  Before  the  city  is  a corn- 


remainder  of  his  life. 

to  have  occupied  all  his  thoughts.  Among  the  many 
objeXs  of  his  tranfitory  attachments,  is  mentioned  Furnia, 
a Roman  courtezan,  of  whom  he  was  fo  much  enamoured, 
that  it  has  been  faid  he  affumed  the  furname  of  Furnius  on 
her  account ; but  as  his  own  mother’s  family  name  was 
De  Forni,  he  probably  derived  the  additional  appellation 
from  that.  By  thefe  amours,  he  did  ferious  injury  to  his 


reputation,  and  was  once  brought  into  the  moll  imminent  modious  bay,  being  both  fpacious  and  affording  deep  water" 
danger  from  the  hand  of  an  affaflin  ; and  he  finally  con-  From  this  port  a confiderable  commerce  is  carried  on  with 
traXed  ~ J:r r~  r ~r  ' 1 ’ ' 


from  the  hand  of  an  affaflin  ; and  he  finally  con- 
a difeafe,  the  confequence  of  illicit  connexions, 
which  brought  him,  as  it  has  thoufands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
fands  of  the  votaries  to  pleafure,  to  a miferable  end.  From 
the  year  1529  to  1535,  Molza  was  at  Rome  in  the  court 
of  cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medici ; after  whole  death,  and  the 
elevation  of  Paul  to  the  popedom,  he  removed  to  that  of 
cardinal  Famefe.  The  profligacy  of  his  conduX  was  no 
obftacle  to  an  intimacy  with  many  men  of  letters,  fuch  as 
Bembo,  Sadoleto,  Colocci,  See.,  and  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  fhe  principal  ornaments  of  the  literary  academies  then 
flourifhing  in  that  capital.  His  compofitions  were  chiefly 
poems  both  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  on  topics  of  all  kinds, 
moral  and  ferious,  fportive  and  amorous,  in  all  which  he 
excelled.  His  elegies  are  excellent  imitations  of  Tibullus. 
He  was  reckoned  a powerful  orator,  and  his  epiftles  are 
graceful  and  elegant.  He  died,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
under  the  mod  excruciating  fufferings,  in  1544.  Of  his 
works,  many  were  publifhed  feparately,  but  no  edition  of 
the  whole  colleXively  appeared  till  that  of  Bergamo,  in 
1749,  to  w’hich  an  account  of  his  life  is  prefixed  by  Serafli. 

Molza,  Tarquinia,  daughter  of  Camillo,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  the  fubjeX  of  the  foregoing  article,  was  born  at  Modena 
in  1542.  She  was  inftruXedin  the  claflics,  in  Hebrew,  and 
in  the  belles  lettres,  and  made  great  progrefs  in  every  thing 
which  fhe  undertook  : fhe  became  an  adept  in  fome  of  the 
abftrufer  branches  of  fcience,  and  was  a proficient  in  mafic  ; 
but  with  all  thefe,  fhe  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  graces  and 
amiable  qualities  of  her  fex.  She  was  married,  in  1560,  to 
Paul  Porrino,  but  never  had  any  children  ; and  after  his 
death,  in  1578,  fhe  palled  her  life  in  literary  retirement  at 
Modena,  where  fhe  died  in  1617.  She  diltinguilhed  herfelf 
by  her  writings,  confiding  of  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  and 
tranflations  from  Plato,  and  other  claflics.  Her  remains 
were  printed  in  the  Bergamo  edition  of  her  grandfather’s 
works.  This  lady  was  the  fubjeX  of  numerous  eulogies 
from  contemporary  writers ; but  the  mod  extraordinary 
honour  that  fhe  received,  was  that  of  being  prefented  with 
the  citizenfhip  of  Rome,  by  the  fenate  and  people  of  that 
city,  in  a patent  reciting  her  lingular  merits,  and  conferring 
upon  her  the  title  of  Unica.  The  honour  is  extended  to  the 
whole  noble  family  of  Molza. 

MOM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Mecca. 

MOMAPANE  Lake,  a lake  of  Canada;  160  miles 
N.  of  Quebec.  N.  lat.  490  40'.  W.  long.  71. 

MOMARACKPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar; 


the  neighbouring  countries.  The  inhabitants  are  various 
in  their  complexion  ; but  their  drefs  is  after  the  Arabian 

Ku-a"'  dlffer  alfo  ,with  re&ard  to  religion,,  as 

Chriltians,  Mahometans  and  idolaters,  are  intermixed  $ but 
they  are  faid  to  be  more  civil  and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers 
than  any  others  on  the  fame  coaft.  S.  lat.  q°  20'. 

MOMBEIRA,  a river  of  Africa,  in  Benguela,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  150  15’. 

MOMBEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc  ; 10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chambery. 

MOMBELTRAN,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile ; 
27  miles  S.S.W.  of  Avila. 

MOMBRIZO,  Boninx,  in  Biography , an  Italian  man 
of  letters  in  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Milan,  and 
became  profeflbr  of  eloquence  in  that  city.  He  was  author 
of  feveral  works,  which  were  well  received,  and  among 
others  fome  Latin  poems,  particularly  one  “ On  the  Suffer- 
ings of  Jefus  Chrift.  ’ His  chief  performance  is  entitled 
“ Sanftuarium,  five  a£a  vitas  San^oi-urn,**  in  two  volumes. 
For  this,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
nans  are  under  great  obligations  to  him,  as  he  has  drawn 
from  obfcurity  many  important  and  valuable  faXs,  which, 
without  his  refearches,  would  have  been  loft  to  the  world. 
Of  this  work,  fuhfequent  writers  have  availed  themfelves ; 
but  a perfeX  copy  of  it  is  now  exceedingly  rare,  and  greatly 
fought  for  by  curious  colleXor3.  Moreri. 

MOMDSONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet;  9 miles 
S.  of  Laffa. 

MOMEGASTRO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon;  12 
miles  E.  of  Balbaftro.  5 

MOMELSDORF,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  ■ 

9 miles  N.W.  of  Ebern.  S 

MOMENT,  in  Time , the  mod  minute  and  indivisible 
part  of  duration  ; or  what  we  otherwife  call  an  injlant. 

A moment  ought  not  to  be  conceived  as  the  ieaft  part  of 
time,  but  as  a termination  or  limit  of  time.  Maclaurin’s 
l'luxions,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

. Moments,  in  the  new  doXrine  of  infinites,  denote  the 
infinitely  fma‘11  parts  of  quantity. 

Moments  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  in. 
fimtejimals,  and  differences ; being  the  momentary  incre- 
ments,  or  decrements  of  quantity,  confidered  as  in  a con- 
tinual flux.  Moments  are  the  generative  principles  of 
magnitude  : they  have  no  determined  magnitude  of  their 
own  ; but  are  only  inceptive  of  it. 

Hence,  as  it  is  the  fame  thing,  if,  in  lieu  of  thefe  moments, 
4X2  the 
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the  velocities  of  their  increafes  and  dccreafes  be  made  ufe 
of,  or  the  finite  quantities  proportionable  to  fuch  velocities ; 
the  method  of  proceeding,  which  confiders  the  motions, 
changes,  or  fluxions  of  quantities,  is  denominated,  by  fir 
Ifaac  Newton,  the  method  of  fluxions. 

Leibnitz,  and  moil  foreigners,  conlidering  thefe  infinitely 
fmall  parts,  or  infinitefimals,  as  the  differences  of  two  quan- 
tities ; and  thereby  endeavouring  to  find  the  differences  of 
quantities,  i.  e.  fome  moments,  or  quantities  infinitely  fmall, 
which  being  taken  an  infinite  number  of  times,  (hall  equal 
given  quantities ; call  thefe  moments,  differences ; and  the 
method  of  procedure  the  differential  calculus.  See  Cal- 
culus Differ  entia/is. 

Moment,  Momentum,  in  Mechanics,  is  the  fame  with 
impetus  ; or  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a moving  body.  See 
Force. 

Momentum  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  Amply  for  the  motion 
itfelf.  Moment  is  frequently  defined  by  the  vis  infita , or 
the  power  by  which  moving  bodies  continually  change  place. 
In  comparing  the  motion  of  bodies,  the  ratio  of  their  mo- 
menta is  always  compounded  of  the  quantity  of  matter, 
and  the  celerity  of  the  moving  body ; fo  that  the  moment 
of  any  fuch  body  may  be  confidered  as  a re&angle  under 
the  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  celerity. 

And  fince  it  is  certain,  that  all  equal  reftangles  have 
their  fides  reciprocally  proportionable  ; - therefore,  if  the 
moments  of  any  moving  bodies  be  equal,  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  one  to  that  of  the  other,  will  be  reciprocally  as  the 
celerity  of  the  latter  to  the  celerity  of  the  former  ; and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  quantities  of  matter  be  reciprocally  pro- 
portionable to  the  celerities,  the  moments  or  quantities  in 
each  will  be  equal. 

The  moment,  alfo,  of  any  moving  body  may  be  confidered 
as  the  aggregate  or  fum  of  all  the  moments  of  the  parts  of 
that  body  ; and,  therefore,  where  the  magnitudes  and  number 
of  particles  are  the  fame,  and  where  they  are  moved  with 
the  fame  celerity,  there  will  be  the  fame  moments  of  the 
wholes. 

MOMENTARY  Motion.  See  Quantity. 

MOMFLOT,  in  Geography.  See  Monfalout. 

MOMORDICA,  in  Botany , a name  of  whofe  derivation 
we  find  no  fatisfaftory  account.  Linnseus  deduces  it  from 
mordeo,  to  bite,  becaufe,  he  fays,  “ the  feeds  feem  to  have 
been  bitten.”  But  this  applies  rather  to  the  pulpy  fruit, 
which,  in  the  original  fpecies,  cracks  and  flies  afunder  irre- 
gularly, fo  as  to  have  that  appearance.  The  name  was  firft 

fiven  to  this  plant  by  Caftor  Durante,  and  appears  to  be 
talian,  having  originally  belonged  to  fome  fort  of  Geranium. 
—Linn.  Gen.  506.  Schreb.  662.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  601. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.380. 
Juff.  395.  Tourn.  t.  29,  30.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  794. 
Gsertn.  t.  88  — Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Syngenefa  ; or  ra- 
ther Monoecia  Polyadelphia ; fee  Sm.  Intr.  to  Botany,  478. 
Nat.  Ord.  Cucurbit ace/t,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  concave,  in 
five  lanceolate  fpreading  fegments.  Cor.  in  five  deep  divi- 
fions,  united  to  the  calyx,  but  larger  and  more  fpreading, 
veiny  and  rugofe.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  awl-fliaped,  fhort ; 
anthers  on  two  of  the  filaments  double,  or  cloven,  with  two 
appendages  at  each  fide  ; on  the  third  filament  Ample,  with 
appendages  on  one  fide  only,  and  confiding  of  a compreffed 
body,  with  a pollen-bearing  line  once  reflexed. 

Female  on  the  fame  plant.  Cal.  Perianth  like  that  of  the 
male,  fuperior,  deciduous.  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Steim.  Fi- 
laments three,  very  {hort,  without  anthers.  Pifl.  Germen 
inferior,  large  j Ityle  one,  cylindrical,  columnar,  three- 
cleftj  ft’-gmas.  three,  tumid,  oblong,  directed  outwards. 


Peric,  Berry  fpongy,  oblong,  feparating  elaftically,  of  three 
cells,  with  foft,  membranous,  dillant  partitions.  Seeds 
feveral,  compreffed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  deeply  five- 
cleft.  Filaments  three. 

Female,  Calyx  live-cleft.  Corolla  deeply  five-cleft. 
Style  three-cleft.  Berry  feparating  elaftically. 

1.  M.  Bal/amina.  Common,  or  Male,  Balfam-apple. 

Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1433.  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  4.  237.  Zorn 
PI.  Med.  t.  43.  (Balfamina  mas ; Ger.  em.  362.  B.  mas, 
fruftu  puniceo,  and  Momordica  fruftu  luteo-rubefeente  ; 
Befl.  Fyft.  autumn,  ord.  1.  t.  4.  f.  2,  3.) — Fruit  roundifti- 
ovate,  pointed,  angulated  and  tubercular.  Braftea  heart- 
fhaped,  toothed,  above  the  middle  of  the  flower-ftalk. 
Leaves  fmooth,  five-lobed,  palmate,  deeply  toothed.— 
Native  of  the  Fall  Iudiej . A very  tender  annual  in  our 

gardens,  kept  occafionally  for  curiofity  merely,  notwith- 
Itandiiig  its  reputed  vulnerary  or  balfamic  virtues,  from  whence 
the  fpecifie  name  arofe.  The  ripe  fruit,  infufed  in  olive  oil, 
faid  to  poffefs  a tonic  and  healing  quality,  is  now  out  of  ufe. 
The  Jlems  are  long,  weak,  (lender,  fmooth,  leafy,  fupported 
by  long,  Ample,  fpiral,  capillary  tendrils,  oppofite  to  each 
leaf-ftalk.  Leaves  alternate,  (talked,  about  two  inches  wide, 
of  a bright  (hining  green,  naked,  finely  dotted,  cut  half 
way  down  into  five,  fcarcely  feven,  broad,  fpreading  lobes, 
with  broad,  (harp  capillary-pointed  teeth.  Flowers  large, 
yellow,  on  axillary,  folitary,  fimple  (talks,  twice  the  length 
of  the  leaf-ftalks,  and  bearing  at  the  top  a rounded  Irakea. 
Fruit  about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  orange-co- 
loured, or  almoft  fcarlet,  fplitting  at  one  fide  when  ripe, 
and  difeharging  its  feeds  with  fome  force  through  the  cleft, 
by  means  of  the  elafticity  of  its  coat. 

2.  M.  Charattia.  Hairy  Balfam-apple.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1433.  I.  Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  83.  (Balfamina  cucumerina 
indica,  frudtu  majore  flavefeente ; Comm.  Hort.  v.  j.  103. 
t.  34.  Amara indica;  Rumpb.  Amb.  bock  10.410.  t.  151.) 
— Fruit  oblong,  taper-pointed,  angulated  and  tubercular. 
Braftea  heart-fliaped,  entire,  below  the  middle  of  the 
flower-ftalk.  Leaves  feven-Iobed,  palmate,  bluntly  toothed, 
fomevvhat  hairy. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1731.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  having  a much 
longer  fruit,  more  pointed  at  each  end  ; leaves  ufually  more 
deeply  palmate,  with  broader  more  (hallow  teeth,  tfieir  veins 
very  hairy  beneath  ; flower -folks  elongated,  rather  hairy, 
bearing  their  Iraflea,  which  is  entire,  in  their  lower  part. 

3.  M.  muricata.  Muricated  Br.lfam  apple.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(M.  Charantia  (3 ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1433.  Lamarck  Diet, 
v.  4.  239.  M.  zeylanica  ; Mill.  Dift.  ed.  8.  n.  3.  Pavel ; 
Rheede  Malab.  v.  8.  18.  t.  10.) — “ Fruit  oblong,  muri- 
cated, taper-pointed.  Braftea  heart-fhaped,  nearly  entire, 
below  the  middle  of  the  flower-ftalk.  Leaves  feven-Iobed, 
palmate,  toothed,  pointed.” — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  nearly  fmooth,  lefs  deeply  lobed  and 
toothed,  with  taper  points.  Fruit  only  an  inch  and  half 
long,  not  furrowed,  but  befet  with  numerous  (harp  prominent 
points. 

4.  M.  fcnegalenfs . African  Balfam-apple.  Lamarck 

Di£l.  v.  4.  239.  Willd.  n.  4. — “ Fruit  ovate,  acute,  tu- 
bercular. Braiftea  heart  (haped,  entire,  near  thebafe  of  the 
flower-ftalk.  Leaves  feven-Iobed,  deeply  palmate,  fomewhat 
toothed,  and  rather  hairy. — Gathered  by  M.  Roufiillon  in 
Senegal.  Lamarck.  - More  hairy  or  downy  than  M.  Cha- 
rantia, the  leaves  fmaller,  more  deeply  lobed  ; fower-Jlalks 
generally  longer  ; fruit  fhorter,  being  oval,  and  not  above  an 
inch  long,  warty  ; fowers  fmall.  Lamarck. 

3.  M.  operculata.  Covered  Balfam-apple.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1433.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.i.  v.  3.499.  Willd.  n.  5. 
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(M.  americana,  frudtu  reticulato  ficco;  Comm.  Rar.  22. 
t.  22.) — Fruit  elliptical,  angular,  (harply  tuberculated, 
with  a beaked  lid.  Leaves  five-lobed,  toothed. — Native  of 
the  Weft  Indies.  Sent  to  Kew,  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Anderfon.  It  is  annual  like  the  reft,  and  flowers  from  June 
to  September  in  the  ftove.  The  leaves  are  finely  downy,  with 
five  (hallow  fpreading  lobes.  Tendrils  divided.  Fruit  ovate, 
or  obovate,  an  inch  and  half  long,  its  angles  armed  with 
pointed  tubercles,  its  top  a taper  deciduous  lid,  leaving  a 
lmall  orifice,  through  which  the  feeds  efcape,  the  reft  of  the 
fruit  when  old  becoming  dry  and  reticulated. 

6.  M.  Luffa.  Egyptian  Balfam-apple.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1433.  (C  ucumis  aegypt'ius  reticulatus,  feu  LufFa  ara- 
bum;  Vefling.  TEgypt.  48.  t.  50,  31.  Petola  ; Rumph. 
Amb.  book  to.  405.  t.  147.) — Fruit  oblong,  fomewhat 
cylindrical,  furrowed,  fmooth ; reticulated  within.  Male 
, flowers  corymbofe.  Bradtea  heart-fhaped  entire,  at  the  bafe 
of  each  partial  ftalk.  Leaves  rough,  five-lobed,  toothed. — 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  near  Cairo  by  the 
Arabs,  (who  call  it  Lvfaf)  rather,  as  it  appears,  for  cu- 
riofity  than  ufe,  the  fruit  not  being  eatable.  This  has  the 
herbage  more  like  fome  fort  of  Melon  than  the  reft  of  the 
fpecies.  The  leaves  are  rough  with  minute  tubercles.  Ten- 
drils many-cleft.  Male  flowers  numerous,  pale  yellow  with 
orange  ftreaks,  in  a downy  corymbus,  with  fmall  fmooth 
bradeas.  At  the  bottom  of  their  long  common  ftalk  (lands 
a folitary  (talked  female  flower , whofe  long  germen  is  clothed 
with  denfe  down.  The flamens  are  truly  polyadelphous,  with 
large  finuous  anthers.  Fruit  a fpan  long,  fwelling  upwards, 
fmooth,  di (playing,  when  the  (kin  is  removed,  a molt  elegant 
reticulated  ftrudture,  in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged. — Luffa 
fatida , Cav.  Ic.  v.  1.7.  t.  9,  10,  is  evidently  nearly  allied 
to  this  plant,  but  its  ftamens  are  faid  to  be  all  feparate.  The 
angles  of  the  fruit  moreover  feem  to  be  (harper,  and  its  coat 
thicker,  opening  by  a lid,  as  in  the  lad.  The  tendrils  and 
inflorefcence  agree  with  M.  Luffa , but,  as  Cavanilles  ob- 
ferves,  the  two  plants  require  to  be  compared  in  a living 
(late,  efpecinlly  their  ftamens.  See  Luffa. 

7.  M.  cylindrica-  Cylindrical  Balfam-apple.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1433*  Willd.  n.  7. — Fruit  cylindrical,  very  long. 
Braclea  heart-fhaped,  entire,  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower-ftalk. 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  angular,  toothed. — Native  of  Ceylon 
and  China.  Of  this  we  find  no  figure.  The  Linnscan  fpe- 
cimen  has  an  angularyfo/n  Tendrils  fimple,  very  long.  Leaves 
heart-lhaped,  finely  toothed,  rough,  angular  rather  than 
Iobed,  on  rough  Italics.  Flowers  fmall,  with  very  hairy 
(talks  and  calyx.  Fruit , according  to  Linnaeus,  a foot  long, 
ra'her  hairy.  Seeds  black.  Flowers  yellow — This  feems  by 
Wilidenow  to  be  cultivated  in  Germany,  but  we  have  it 
not. 

8.  M.  trifoliata.  Three-leaved  Balfam-apple.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1434.  Willd.  n.  8.  (Poppya  fylveftris ; Rumph. 
Amb.  book  9.  414  t.  152.  f.  2.) — Fruit  ovate,  prickly. 
Leaves  ternate,  toothed.  — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  t°rnate  leaves , whicli  are  fmooth  on  the 
tipper  tide  ; the  leaflets  all  equally  (talked  Fruit  red,  the 
fize  and  (liape  of  alien’s  egg,  rough  with  fmall  prickly  pro- 
tuberances. 

9.  M.fndata.  Pedate  Balfam-apple.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1434. 
(M.  fruftu  ftriato  lxvi,  vulgo  Caigua  ; Feuill.  Peruv. 
v.  1.  734,  t.  41.) — Fruit  ovate,  ftriated.  Leaves  pedate, 
ferrated. — Native  of  Peru.  We  have  never  feen  this  but  in 
the  garden  of  the  Marquis  Hippolito  Durazzo,  at  Genoa, 
in  1787.  Feuillce  fays  the  Peruvians  eat  the  fruit  in  their 
foup^,  its  cooling  qualities  being  peculiarly  welcome  in  that 
hot  climate.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  rough  with  callous 
tubercles,  and  remarkable  for  being  pedate  ; their  lobes  are 


pinnatifid,  rather  than  ferrated,  in  our  fpecimen.  Flowers 
fmall,  green ifh -yellow  ; the  male  orres  umbellate  ; female  fo- 
litary, at  the  bafe  of  their  common  ftalk.  Calyx  with  long, 
narrow,  acute  fegments.  Germen  rough.  Fruit , according 
to  Feuillec,  about  four  inches  long,  greenifti-white,  fpongy, 
with  a fliarpifh  tafte.  He  reprefents  the  tendrils  as  of  two  or 
three  branches ; in  our’s  they  are  fimple.  This,  with  the 
deeply  cut  leaves,  and  their  callous  roughnefs,  not  mentioned 
in  his  prolix  defeription,  makes  us  fufpedt  our’s  may  be  a 
diftindt  fpecies.  There  is  no  fpecimen  in  the  herbarium  of 
Lir.nxu  , as  he  merely  copied  Feuillee. 

1 o.  M.  lanata.  Woolly  Balfam-apple.  Thunb.  Prodr.  1 3. 
Willd.  n.  to. — “ Leaves  *ternate,  pinnatifid,  rough.  Fruit 
woolly.” — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  M . echinata.  Briftly  Balfam-apple.  Muhlenb.  MSS. 
Willd.  n.  11.  (Sicycs  lobata ; Michaux.  Boreal-Amer. 
v.  2.  217.) — Fruit  with,  four  feeds,  roundifh,  befet  with- 
long  bridles.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  roughifhy  with  five 
(harp  angular  lobes,  obfeurely  toothed. — Native  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  towards  the  river  Ohio.  We  have  fpeeimens  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  Th cflem  is  deeply  furrowed, 
fmooth.  Tendrils  long,  divided,  not  many-cleft.  Leaves 
on  long  (talks,  oppofite  to  each  tendril,  of  a pentagonal 
figure,  with  five  divaricated,  pointed,  diftantly  toothed 
lobes  ; heart-(haped  at  the  bafe,  where  there  is  alfo  a lmall 
additional  lobe,  or  dilatation,  at  each  fide.  Both  furfaces 
of  the  leaves  are  rough  with  extremely  minute  prickles, 
efpecially  on  the  ribs  and  veins,  in  our  fpeeimens,  though 
Michaux  and  Wilidenow  deferibe  them  as  fmooth.  Flowers 
fmall  ; the  males  very  numerous,  in  axillary  downy  panicles,, 
from  two  to  fix  inches  long  : females  folitary,  (talked,  at  the 
bafe  of  the  ftalk  of  the  panicle.  Germen  globofe,  befet  with 
long  weak  prickles.  Fruit  roundifti,  the  fize  of  a goofe- 
berry,  likewife  prickly,  with  only  four  feeds. 

12.  M.  dioica.  Dioecious  Balfam-apple.  Roxb.  irr 
Willd.  n.  12. — “ Fruit  elliptical,  muricated.  Flowers  dioe- 
cious. Leaves  heart-lhaped,  pointed,  toothed.” — Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies. — Stem  angular,  climbing.  Leaves  heart- 
(haped,  undivided,  poured,  toothed,  fmooth  on  both  Tides, 
two  inches  long  Tendrils  fimple.  Flowers  dioecious  ; the 
female  ones  axillary,  folitary.  Fruit  the  fize  of  the  firft 
fpecies,  elliptical,  very  thickly  befet  with  (harp  tubercles.. 
Wilidenow. 

13.  M . fpicata.  Spiked  Balfam-apple.  Linir.  MSS <■ 

Leaves  heart-lhaped,  (lightly  three-lobed,  wavy,  roughs 
Male  flowers  in  long  loofe  fpikes,  with  fan-ftiaped,  rough, 
toothed  bradteas  ; female  axillary  folitary.  Germen  ellip- 
tical, rough.-— Of  this  we  find  a fpecimen  in  the  herbarium 
of  the  younger  Linnxus,  under  the  above  name,  but  with- 
out any  indication  of  its  native  country.  The  flem  is  fur- 
rowed, (lightly  prickly.  Tendrils,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,, 
fimple.  Leaves  on  long  rough  ltalks,  oppofite  to  the  ten- 
drils, heart-fhaped,  with  three  or  five  (light  angular  lobes* 
wavy,  rough  with  minute  callous  tubercles,  the  veins  hifpid. 
Male  flowers  in  lax,  fimple,  folitary,  axillary,  long-ftalked 
fpikes,  each  flower  accompanied  by  a-  large,  feffile,  fan- 
(haped,  rough  bradea,  toothed  at  the  fummit  ; female  foli- 
tary, on  a (hort  axillary  ftalk;  its  germen  elliptical,  fur- 
rowed, hifpid  ; calyx  with  a very  long  tube.  - The  male  in— 
florefcence  marks  this  as  a very  diftindt  fpecies,  that  feems  not 
to  be  any  where  deferibed. 

14.  M.  Elaterium «.  Squirting  Balfam-apple  or  Squirting 
Cucumber.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1*434.  Buliiard  t.  81.  (Cu- 
cumis  fylveftris;  Camer.  Epit.  946.  C.  afininus ; Ger, 
em.  912.) — Fruit  elliptical,  hiipid,  elaftic  at  the  bafe- 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  wavy,  rough.  Tendrils  none. — Na- 
tive of  wade  ground  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  is  a hardy 
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annual,  now  and  then  allowed  a place  in  curious  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  its  fruit,  which,  to  the  furprife  of  thofe  who 
tc^ich  it  unawares,  ftarts  from  its  llalk  with  a violent  fpring, 
fquirting  out  the  feeds  by  the  orifice.  The  herb  is  a rank, 
fpreading,  rough  and  hairy,  rather  glaucous,  weed,  with 
round  thick  branches,  deftitute  of  tendrils.  Flowers  dull 
yellow  ; the  males  but  few  together  in  an  axillary  duller,  ac- 
companied at  the  bottom  by  one  female  bloffom.  Fruit  pen- 
dulous, elliptical,  blunt  at  each  end,  about  two  inches  long, 
green,  rough  with  innumerable  fmall  bridles,  of  a thick  co- 
riaceous texture,  without  valves. — The  extract  of  this  fruit, 
known  by  the  name  of  Elateuium,  (fee  that  article,)  is  a 
violent  and  dangerous  purge. 

Momordica,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  annual 
trailing  and  perennial  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are,  the  common  momordica,  or  male  balfam  apple  (M.  bal- 
famina);  the  hairy  momordica  (M.  charantia) ; the  Egyptian 
momordica  (M.  luffa);  and  the  elaltic  momordica  (M.ela- 
terium). 

Method  of  Culture. — All  thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
fowing  the  feeds  of  the  firll  three  forts  upon  a moderate  hot- 
bed, in  the  early  fpring  months,  as  about  March  ; and  when 
the  plants  have  had  a little  growth,  let  them  be  pricked  out 
into  another  hot-bed,  fre(h  air  being  given  in  fine  weather, 
and  water  occafionally ; or  they  may  be  let  remain  in  the 
fird  hot-bed  till  they  have  acquired  fufficient  growth,  and 
have  four  or  five  leaves,  when  they  (hould  be  removed  into 
the  hot-bed  where  they  are  to  remain,  one  or  two  plants 
being  put  into  each  light,  due  fhade  and  water  being  given 
till  frefh  rooted.  They  afterwards  demand  the  fame  ma- 
nagement as  the  cucumber  kind,  the  branches  being  differed 
to  extend  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner.  When  thus  managed, 
and  properly  treated,  in  refpeft  to  air  and  water,  they  pro- 
duce fruit  and  ripe  feeds  in  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  when 
it  mud  be  immediately  gathered,  to  prevent  its  being  dif- 
perfed.  The  plants  may  likewife  be  fet  in  pots,  and  placed 
in  the  hot-houfe,  their  vines  or  dems  being  fupported  by 
flicks,  in  which  mode  they  have  a much  better  appearance 
and  effeft. 

The  fourth  fort  may  be  fown  or  differed  to  fcatter,  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  or  on  beds  of  fine  mould  in  the  au- 
tumn, the  plants  being  afterwards  thinned  out,  or  removed 
into  rows  in  an  open  fituation,  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and 
as  many  didant  in  them,  requiring  only  the  further  culture 
of  being  kept  clean  from  weeds.  Where  the  foil  is  dry,  they 
often  continue  three  or  four  years. 

All  the  forts  afford  ornament,  the  fird  three  forts  in  the 
flove,  and  the  lad  in  the  open  borders.  The  fruit  of  the 
lad  alfo  affords  a medicinal  fubllance  by  infpiffation; 

Momordica,  Stinking.  See  Bryonia. 

MOMOT,  in  Ornithology.  See  Ramphastos  Momota, 
and  Momotus. 

Momot  Pheafant  of  Latham.  See  Piiasianus  Motmot. 

MOMOTUS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Picae,  of  which  there  is  but  a lingle  fpecies : the 
generic  chara&er  is,  bill  drong,  (lightly  curved,  ferrate  at 
the  edges ; nodrils  feathered  ; tail  wedged  ; feet  grefforial. 

Species. 

Brasiliensis,  or  Brafilian  Momot.  Green ; front 
blueifh-green  ; hind-head  vioiet  ; crown  black.  This  bird, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  is  a native  of 
South  America,  and  feems  to  be  chiefly  found  in  Brad!, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  was  fird  defcribed  by  Her- 
nandez, in  his  Hidory  of  Mexico  ; who  fays,  “ It  is  the 
fize  of  a dove,  and  has  fcarlet  eyes,  with  a black  pupil ; a 
crooked  blackifh  bill,  almod  three  inches  long,  (harp- 


pointed,  with  the  lower  mandible  (horted,  and  the  upper  fer- 
rated  ; the  head  is  blue  like  that  of  the  peacock  ; the  legs 
and  feet  brown,  and  the  red  of  the  bird  green  ; and  what  is 
extraordinary,  is,  that  the  tail  has  one  quill  longer  than  the 
red,  and  feathered  only  at  the  end.”  This  defcription  was 
regarded  by  Ray  as  very  inaccurate,  and  in  his  edition  of 
Willoughby’s  Ornithology,  he  fays,  “ This  is,  I dare  fay, 
more  drange  than  true,  for  the  tails  of  all  birds,  I ever  yet 
faw,  have  their  feathers  growing  by  pairs,  that  is,  two  of  a 
fort,  on  each  fide.”  Edwards,  about  half  a century  ago, 
defcribed  it  as  a fpecies  of  Roller,  and  named  it  the  “ Saw- 
billed Roller.”  According  to  this  naturalid,  “ It  is  (hort- 
legged  in  proportion,  and  not  long-winged  ; the  bill  is  pretty 
draight,  moderately  bending  downwards  at  the  point,  toothed 
on  the  edges  like  a faw  ; the  upper  mandible  dufky,  the 
lower  fle(h-coloured  towards  its  bafis  ; the  nodrils  are  covered 
with  fmall  black  feathers,  and  fome  black  bridles  pointing 
forward  round  the  upper  mandible  ; the  upper  part,  and  the 
fides  of  the  bill  are  encompaffed  with  black,  from  which  run 
black  lines  through  the  eyes,  and  broader  black  lids,  mixed 
■with  a little  blue,  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  down  the 
fides  of  the  neck  ; the  top  of  the  head  is  of  an  ultramarine 
blue,  though  next  the  bill  inclining  to  fea-green ; in  the 
middle  of  this  blue  fpace,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  a black 
fpot ; it  has  alfo  a fpot  of  black  feathers,  edged  with  blue, 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  a little  below  the  throat ; other- 
wife  the  whole  underfide,  from  the  bill  to  the  covert-fea- 
thers beneath  the  tail,  is  of  an  olive  or  greenifh  buff  colour.” 
Other  naturalids  have  given  defcriptions  rather  different. 
Linnaeus  confidered  it  as  a fpecies  of  the  Ramphados,  or 
Toucan  genus,  and  denominated  it  “ Ramphastos  Mo- 
mota but  Dr.  Latham  indituted  for  it  a feparate  genus, 
the  drufture  of  the  feet  forbidding  it  to  be  affociated  with 
the  Toucans,  which  have  fcanforial  or  climbing  feet,  having 
the  toes  placed  two  forwards  and  two  backwards,  as  the 
parrot  genus.  Edwards  had  noticed  as  a great  Angularity  in 
this  bird,  that  the  two  long  tail-feathers  feem  as  if  they  were 
dripped  of  their  webs  on  each  fide  for  an  inch  fpace,  a little 
within  their  tips ; but  Latham  fays,  “ That  though  the  tail, 
in  many  fpecimens,  exhibited  the  very  remarkable  particu- 
larity defcribed  by  Edwards,  yet  in  its  truly  natural,  or  per- 
fectly complete  date,  the  two  middle  feathers  are  entirely 
webhed  throughout  their  whole  length.”  The  momotus  is 
nearly  equal  in  fize  to  a magpie,  meafuring  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  It  is  faid  to  be  a bird  of  folitary  habits, 
frequenting  thick  woods,  and  is  feen  fingly.  It  makes  its  ned 
on  the  ground,  fometimes  in  the  deferted  hole  of  an  arma- 
dillo, or  other  quadruped  ; it  is  compofed  of  dry  grafs  and 
flalks,  and  it  lays  commonly  two  eggs. 

In  Gmelin’s  lall  edition  of  Linnaeus,  there  is  a variety 
mentioned,  and  defcribed  as  variegated  with  green,  tawny, 
blue,  and  cinereous.  The  body  above  olive  green,  beneath 
rufty  ; head  large ; crown  blue,  black  in  the  middle ; bill 
black,  fcarcely  two  inches  long  ; the  legs  are  black,  and  the 
claws  hooked. 

This  bird  feeds  on  infe&s  and  raw  fle(h,  the  fragments  of 
which  it  macerates  in  water  ; when  taken  it  llrikes  violently 
with  the  bill ; the  voice  is  har(h,  weak,  and  tremulous.  Shaw, 
Latham.  Gmeiin’s  edit,  of  Linnaeus. 

MOMPOX,  or  Santa  Cruz  de  Mompax,  in  Geography , a 
town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magdalena;  no  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Carthagena.  Mompox,  which  is  a very  commercial  port, 
has  a royal  cuftom-houfe,  and  a handfome  quay  of  confider- 
able  height,  as  the  river  rifes  regularly  12  or  13  feet  in  the 
beginning  of  December.  N.  lat.  9 19'.  W.  long.  740  1 1'. 

MOMUS,  in  Mythology , was,  according  to  Hefiod,  the 
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fon  of  Night  and  Sleep,  and  was-  iuppofed  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  the  god  of  buffoonery  and  jefts. 
Satirical  to  excefs,  he  made  even  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  him- 
felf,  the  objefts  of  his  molt  pungent  raillery.  None  of  the 
ancients  have  exhibited  him  in  his  true  and  lively  colours 
more  appropriately  than  Lucian.  hdomus  is  faid  to  have  de- 
rived his  name  from  the  free  and  bold  manner  in  which  he  cen- 
fured  the  vices  and  defects  of  others ; in  Greek  imply- 

ing cenfure.  It  was  he  who  found  fault  with  the  gods,  be- 
caufe,  in  the  formation  of  man,  they  had  not  made  a little 
hole  or  window  in  his  bread,  that  one  might  have  fe?n  into  his 
heart  what  were  his  thoughts:  though  Vitruvius  afcribes 
this  refleftion  to  Socrates. 

MONA,  in  Geography,  or  La  Guenon,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Welt  Indies,  between  Hifpaniola  and  Porto  Rico. 
N.  lat.  I83  10'.  W.  long.  68°  28'. 

Mona,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Great  Britain, 
now  called  Anglefea,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Druids ; which 
was  fir tt  attempted  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  afterwards 
reduced  by  Agricola.  In  the  Britifh  tongue  it  was  called 
Mon,  and  when  conquered  by  the  Englifh,  Anglefey,  that 
is,  Englifh  ifland.  See  Anglesey. 

MONACHUS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Phoca;  which 
fee. 

MoNACHUS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  V ultur  ; which  fee. 

MONACO,  in  Geography,  was,  before  the  French  revo- 
lution, a fmall  principality  of  Italy,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean,  between  the  county  of  Nice  and  the 
Genoefe  territory,  and  about  four  or  five  Italian  miles  in 
circuit.  The  chief  line  of  the  Grimaldi,  who  had  governed 
this  principality  for  800  years  fuccefiively,  failed  in  1731  ; 
but  the  eldeil;  daughter  of  Antony  Grimaldi,  having  been, 
in  1715,  declared  heirefs  of  the  principality,  was  married  to 
Francis  Lconorus,  count  de  Torrigny  ; and  the  fruit  of 
this  marriage  was  Honoratus  Camillus  Leonorus,  who 
adopted  the  name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi.  Monaco  is  now 
united  to  France. 

Monaco,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
didrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  late  capital 
of  the  principality  above-mentioned,  and  the  refidence  of  the 
duke.  It  is  a fmall  town,  with  narrow  flreets,  fituated  on  a 
rock  near  the  fea : it  is  fortified  and  has  a garrifon  and  a 
good  harbour,  and  poffeffes  a right  of  compelling  all  (hips 
that  pafs  by  to  put  in  and  pay  toll ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Nice. 
The  place  contains  1130,  and  the  canton  3730  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  37^  kiliomecres,  in  4 communes.  N.  lat. 
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MONACOND  A,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Tellingana  ; 
8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Warangole. 

MONAD,  in  the  Philofophy  of  Leibnitz,  is  a limple 
fubdance  without  parts.  The  exiflence  of  monads  mud  be 
admitted,  fince  without  thefe  no  compound  or  aggregate  of 
fimple  fubdances  could  exift.  Thefe  fimple  fubdances  are 
properly  called  monads,  becaufe,  as  unity  is  the  fountain 
and  origin  of  numbers,  and  comprehends  all  their  powers,  fo 
frmple  fubdances  are  the  matter  of  which  all  corporeal  maffes 
arc  formed.  Since  monads  have  no  parts,  they  have  neither 
cxtenfion,  figure,  nor  divifibility.  They  are  the  true  atoms  of 
nature,  and  elements  of  things,  incapable  of  deflruftion,  except 
by  the  power  of  God.  Each  monad  differs  from  every  other  ; 
for  it  is  impofiible  that  any  two  things  fhould  be  found  in 
nature  perfeftiy  alike.  Monads  have  an  internal  principle 
of  variation,  by  which  they  are  continually  varying  in  a cer- 
tain manner  ; and  hedce  arifes  a plurality  of  properties  and 
relations.  This  perpetually  varying  date,  which  involves 
and  rcprefents  multitude  in  unity,  is  perception,  which  is 
not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  confcioufnefs.  The 


aftion  of  the  eternal  principle  of  monads,  by  which  a tranfi- 
tion  is  made  from  one  perception  to  another,  may  be  called 
appetite.  The  perception  and  appetite  of  monads  are  not 
to  be  explained  mechanically  by  figure  and  motion,  becaufe 
they  are  affeftions  of  a fimple  fubdance  without  parts.  In 
monads,  therefore,  nothing  is  found  but  perception  and 
appetite  ; and  in  this  refpeft  all  monads  may  be  faid  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  foul ; although  that  term  is  more  pro- 
perly applied  to  thofe  living  beings,  which  have  didinft  per- 
ception united  with  memory;  The  prefent  date  of  monads 
arifes  from  the  pad,  and  perception  from  perception,  as 
motion  from  motion.  Monads  are,  in  a date  of  perception, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a mind  in  a dupor,  which  has  a perpetual 
fucceflion  of  minute  and  indiltinft  perceptions.  God  alone, 
fays  Leibnitz,  is  primitive  unity,  or  fimple  original  fubdance, 
from  whom  are  produced  all  created  or  derived  monads. 
Thefe  owe  their  exidence  to  the  effufion  of  the  rays  of 
divinity,  limited  in  their  effefts  by  the  finite  capacity  of  the 
creatures  who  receive  them.  Creatures  have  not  proceeded 
necelfarily  from  the  divine  eflence,  but  have  been  created, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  divine  underdanding,  by  the 
energy  of  the  divine  will  and  power ; and  their  continued 
prefervation  is  a continual  creation. 

Monads  have  univerfally  an  influence  on  each  other,  and 
are  reciprocally  aftive  and  paflive.  They  are  aftive,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  perceptions  are  didinft  ; paflive,  as  they  are 
confufed.  In  fimple  fubdances,  the  influence  of  one  monad 
upon  another  is  not  mechanical,  but  ideal,  and  is  not  ef- 
fefted  without  the  intervention  of  the  Deity,  who  direfts 
them  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  own  intelleft.  From  the 
univerfal  influence  of  all  creatures  upon  each  individual,  and 
of  each  upon  all,  it  follows,  that  every  fimple  fubdance  re- 
ceives an  impreflion  or  image  of  all  the  red,  and  becomes, 
as  it  were,  a perpetual  living  mirror  of  the  univerfe.  As 
the  fame  city  viewed  from  different  places  appears  differ- 
ent, and  is  optically  multiplied  ; fo  it  happens,  that  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  fimple  fubdances  in 
nature,  pictures  of  the  univerfe  are  multiplied  without  end, 
according  to  the  different  points  of  fight  of  different  monads. 
By  thefe  means,  all  poflible  variety,  and,  confequently,  all 
pofiible  perfeftion,  is  produced  in  the  univerfe.  Since  there 
is  in  nature  a univerfal  plenum,  the  motion  of  any  body  or 
compolition  of  monads  mud  affeft  every  other  body  by 
means  of  intervening  bodies  ; and  every  prefent  motion  will 
have  a neceffary  connection  with  every  other  future  motion ; 
whence  he  who  fees  all  things  can  read  in  the  prefent  what- 
ever will  happen  in  any  future  time  or  diflant  place.  Al- 
though each  created  monad  reflefts  the  whole  univerfe,  that 
monad  which  is  the  animating  principle  of  any  body,  affefts 
that  body  more  didinftly  than  all  others.  As  the  whole 
body  reflefts  the  whole  univerfe  by  the  connection  of  all 
matter  in  plena,  fo  alfo  the  foul  reflefts  the  whole  univerfe, 
while  it  reflefts  that  organized  body,  by  which  it  is  in  a pe- 
culiar manner  perceived,  and  with  which  it  feems  a living 
animal.  Since  matter  is  not  only  infinitely  divifible,  but  is 
aftqally  divided  without  limit,  every  portion  of  matter  may 
be  conceived  to  be  a world  of  living  creatures ; and  every 
part  of  a living  body  to  be  itfelf  full  of  all  other  living 
bodies.  All  bodies  are  like  rivers,  perpetually  flowing  ; 
fome  parts  entering,  and  others  palling  away.  The  foul 
changes  its  body,  not  inltantaneoufly,  but  by  degrees,  fo 
that,  ftriftly  fpcaking,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  death,  or  a 
ftate  in  which  the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  body.  In  con- 
ception, no  new  animal  is  produced ; but  a pre-exifting 
animal  is  difpofed  to  a transformation,  by  which  it  paffe9 
into  another  fpecies.  In  death,  though  the  machine  in  part 
perilhes,  the  animal  itfelf  remains  indellruftible. 
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From  this  concife  ftatement  of  Leibnitz’3  fyftem,  as  it  MONAGHAN,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
refpe&a  monads,  it  will  be  eafily  perceived,  that  his  mo-  Uliter.  It  is  rather  of  an  oblong  form,  having  its  greateft:  * 

nads  approach  nearer  to  the  permanent  intelligent  natures,  extent  from  north  to  feuth,  and  being  very  narrow,  except 
called  by  Pythagoras  numbers,  and  by  Plato  ideas,  than  to  in  one  part,  where  it  ftretches  between  the  counties  of  Fer- 
tile folid  and  indivifrble  atoms  of  Epicurus.  Brncker’s  rnanagh  and  Cavan,  which  form  its  weftern  boundary.  On 
Philof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  See  Leibnitzian  Philofophy.  the  north  it  runs  into  the  county  of  Tyrone  in  an  angular 
MONADELPHIA,  in  Botany , from  po»oc,  one,  and  direction,  being  feparated  from  it  on  the  north-eaft  by  the 
*StX<foc,  a brother,  the  16th  clafs  of  the  Linnaean  artificial,  river  B'ackwater.  The  county  of  Armagh  lies  on  the  eaft: 
or  fexual,  fyftem,  confifting  of  plants  whofe  filaments  are  of  it,  that  of  Louth  on  the  fouth-eall,  and  that  of  Meath  on 
united  into  one  parcel,  or  fet.  This  union  is  more  or  lefs  the  foutli.  The  length  of  this  county  i3  30  miles  (38  Eng- 
complete.  In  the  Mallow  tribe,  the  combined  filaments  lilh)  from  norih  to  fouth  ; its  greateft  breadth  is  19  miles 
make  a long  tube,  crowned  at  its  fummit  by  the  anthers,  (24  Englifh),  but  in  raoft  parts  it  does  not  exceed  10,  and 
which,  from  its  refemblance  to  a column,  has  obtained  the  is  not  always  fo  much.  The  area  is  179,600  Irifli  planta- 
name  of  eolumnifera  for  fuch  flowers.  In  the  Geranium  tion  equal  to  288,500  Englifh  acres  ; and  in  fquare  miles 

family  the  union  is  much  more  flight ; while  in  fome  genera,  280  Irifh  or  450  Englifh.  This  is  the  ftatement  of  Dr. 

as  Qxalis,  it  is  but  partial,  or  confined  to  certain  fpecies  Beaufort  and  lir  Charles  Coote.  Mr.  Wakefield,  for  what 
only.  The  late  profeffor  Cavanilles,  of  Madrid,  undertook  reafon  he  does  not  ftate,  fays  the  area  is  509  Englifh  miles, 
an  llluftration  of  the  clafs  Monadelphia,  in  feveral  quarto  The  whole  is  divided  into  21  parifhes,  of  which  20  had 
differtations,  with  plates,  which  make  all  together  two  rather  churches  when  Dr.  Beaufort  publifhed,  all  in  the  diocefe  of 

thick  volumes.  In  this  work  he  has  referred  to  the  clafs  in  Clogher.  The  population  is  ftated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  at 

queftion  a vaft  number  of  genera,  never  before  fufpe&ed  118,000  for  21,523  houfes  ; but  the  general  increafe  fince 
to  belong  to  it,  and  which  unqueftionably  want  its  true  cha-  the  publication  of  his  work  is  fufficient  ground  for  confider- 
rafter.  This  character  confifts  iirap  aftual  union,  or  imme-  ing  it  too  low  an  ellimate. 

/bate  coalefcence,  of  the  filaments tnemfelves  into  one  body  ; Monaghan  has  a large  proportion  of  bog,  and  a great 
whereas  many  of  the  plants  confidered  by  Cavanilles  as  mo-  number  of  fmall  lakes,  which,  together  with  its  being  ex- 
nadelphous,  are  fo  merely  through  the  medium  of  a tubular  pofed  to  the  north-wellerly  winds,  render  it  very  damp, 
ne&ary,  or  of  fome  other  body,  which  is  no  part  of  the  though  it  is  far  from  being  unwholefome.  On  the  north- 
ftamens.  This  is  totally  inadnnflible,  for  we  might  juft  as  weft  the  Sliebh-Baught  mountains  divide  it  from  Tyrone  ; 
well  refer  to  this  clafs,  every  plant  whofe  filaments  are  con-  and  on  the  eaft  the  Fews  mountains  are  the  boundary.  In 
ne£ted  by  infertion  into  a corolla,  or  calyx,  of  one  piece.  moll  parts  of  the  county  the  furface  is  hilly,  but  no  part 
The  clafs  Monadelphia  is  not  in  itfelf  a natural  one,  though  is  inacceffible  to  the  plough.  The  turf  bogs,  fupplying 
it  embraces  fome  tribes  that  are  natural  combinations,  as  the  abundance  of  fuel,  are  of  great  value,  and  have  been  reckon- 
Columnifera  and  Gerania.  Its  orders  are  diftinguifhed  by  ed  one  caufe  of  its  great  population,  in  which  it  is  inferior 
the  number  of  ftamens,  eafily  determined  at  their  upper  to  no  county  in  Ireland,  Dublin  and  Armagh  alone  excepted, 
part,  bearing  the  anthers,  where  they  are  always,  for  a con-  The  foil  is  in  general  deep  clay,  which  is  particularly  favour- 
fiderable  dillance,  feparate  and  diftiinft.  Thefe  orders  are  able  for  flax,  and  this  is  the  principal  crop.  In  1809  three 
eight,  Triandria,  Pentandria,  Heptandria,  Oftandria,  Decan - thoufand  two  hundred  acres  were  fown  with  flax,  a greater 
Jria,  Endecatidria,  Dadecandria,  and  Polyandria ; of  which  number  in  proportion  to  the  extent  than  in  any  county  ex- 
the  laft,  comprifing  the  Columniferee,  and  fome  other  noble  cept  Armagh.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  fuccefsfully  culti- 
plants,  is  the  moil  numerous  and  important.  vated,  but  there  is  very  little  wheat ; and  the  fmall  farms 

Monadelphia  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  the  21ft  into  which  the  land  is  divided  do  not  anfwer  for  grazing  or 
and  22d  clafles  [Monoecia  and  Dioecia)  of  the  Linnsean  fyf-  dairy  hulbandry.  The  lower  clafles  are  fenfible  of  the  value 
tern,  founded  on  the  fame  chara&er  as  the  clafs  fo  denomi-  of  vegetables,  which  are  raifed  very  abundantly  in  their  little 
nated.  This  order  in  the  21ft  clafs  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  gardens ; and  with  fimilar  encouragement  to  that  given  by 
Fir,  or  coniferous,  tribe,  and  of  fome  of  the  natural  or-  lord  Hardwicke  on  his  eftate  in  Cambridgelhire,  thefe  gar- 
der  of  Euphorbia  of  Juflieu  ; in  the  22d  alfo  it  contains  dens  would  contribute  in  a ftill  greater  degree  to  the  comfort 
fome  of  the  allies  of  the  Fir,  with  a very  few  genera  be-  of  the  proprietors.  The  linen  manufacture  is  the  great  ob- 
fides.  Profeffor  Willdenow  has  removed  the  Gourd  or  jeft  of  the  people,  and  is  productive  of  its  ufual  happy  ef- 
Cucumber  tribe  to  the  Monoecia  Monadelphia,  juftly  perceiv-  fefts,  though  it  is  not  favourable  to  improved  agriculture, 
ing  that  they  were  inaccurately  referred  to  Monadelphia  The  Slieb-Baught  mountains,  which  extend  into  this  county 
Syage/iejia  by  Linnaeus  ; an  order  which,  as  far  as  is  hitherto  from  Tyrone,  form  an  uninterrupted  ridge  of  high  land,  the 
known,  has  no  exiftence  in  nature.  Their  anthers  in  fa£t  higheft  part  of  which  is  called  Cairnmore.  Thefe  have,  in 
are  quite  diftinft,  their  filaments  only  being  more  or  lefs  general,  neither  a fruitful  foil,  nor  any  natural  beauties  to 
combined.  But  this  combination  is  not  into  one  fet,  except  recommend  them,  being  an  uninterefting  walle,  and  almoft 
perhaps  in  Sicyos  and  Sechium.  The  reft  of  this  tribe  are  by  always  wet  and  moory.  There  are  parts,  however,  which 
no  means  monadelphous,  but  polyadelphous,  their  five  fta-  have  beds  of  the  richeft  limeftone,  and  abundance  of  marie, 
mens  being  united  by  their  filaments  into  three  fets.  See  particularly  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Cairnmore.  This  moun- 

Momokdica.  tain  is  famous  for  its  millftone  quarry.  Thofe  mod  valued 

MONADNOCK,  Great,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  confift  of  a red  and  very  hard  grit  or  fandllone,  the  grain 
America,  in  Chelhire  county,  New  Hamplhire,  between  the  of  which  is  clofe.  There  is  alfo  a foft  whitilh  fandllone, 
towns  of  Jeffrey  and  Dublin.  The  foot  of  the  hill  is  1395  which  is  more  eafily  procured,  but  which  foon  waftes  away, 
feet,  and  its  fummit  3254  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  alfo  a fine  kind  of  potters’  clay. 

Its  bafe  is  five  miles  in  diameter  from  N.  to  S.,  and  three  which  is  carried  to  the  pottery  at  Dundalk,  and  is  ufed  in 
from  E.  to  W.  On  the  fides  are  fome  appearances  of  fub-  making  the  bell  thin  glazed  ware.  Indications  of  coaf  have 
terraneous  fires.  alfo  been  obferved  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Monadnock,  Upper  Great , a high  mountain  in  Canaan,  Crieve,  which  is  fouth  of  the  town  of  Ballibay,  is  the 

in  the  N.E.  corne?  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont.  higheft  ground  in  Monaghan.  The  ftone  here  is  of  a very 
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hard  quality,  of  a colour  between  blue  and  dark  green,  and 
is  found  to  anfwer  very  well  for  building.  It  is  called 
avhinjlone,  and  feems  to  be  a kind  of  greenftone.  Crieve 
abounds  with  lead  ore  of  the  richeft  quality.  On  the  fum- 
mit  of  this  mountain  is  a lake  covering  about  fifty  acres, 
which  is  very  deep,  and  is  principally  fupplied  from  fprings. 
This  lakte  ferves  as  a refervoir  for  fupplying  a number  of 
bleach-mills,  fourteen  of  them  being  worked  by  the  ftream 
flowing  from  it.  The  confequence  of  thefe  eftablifhments 
has  been  the  reclaiming  of  a confiderable  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, notvvithftanding  the  badnefs  of  the  foil ; fo  that  what 
was  regarded  a few  years  ago  as  a wafte  with  nothing  to  re- 
commend it,  has,  in  confequence  of  the  application  of  a 
ftream  of  water  to  the  prevailing  manufadture,  become  a 
moll  thriving  and  valuable  diftrift.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  Monaghan  abounds  with  fmall  lakes  which 
might  be  turned  to  the  fupply  of  a canal  extending  through 
it  from  lough  Neagh  to  lough  Erne,  which  feems  to  be 
practicable  without  very  great  expence,  fhould  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  render  it  defirable.  The  number  of 
thefe  lakes  is  184,  of  which  30  are  confiderable  fheets  of 
water.  Lough  Barrac,  near  Caftle  Blayney,  and  the  lake 
of  Kilcrow  at  Coote  Hill,  principally  deferve  notice  for  their 
extent  and  beauty.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  inconfider- 
able.  Of  Monaghan,  the  county  town,  an  account  will 
be  given  in  the  next  article.  Clones,  Carrickmacrofs, 
Caftle  Blayney,  and  Ballibay,  have  been  noticed  in  preceding 
volumes  under  their  refpeCtive  heads.  As  none  of  them 
are  boroughs  fince  the  Union,  Monaghan  is  reprefented  in 
parliament  by  only  two  members,  who  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Wakefield,  returned  by  no  individual  prevailing  intereft. 

In  the  hiftory  of  Ireland  we  do  not  find  any  matter  of  mo- 
ment relating  to  this  county  until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when 
500,000  acres  in  Ulller  were  efeheated  to  the  crown  under 
the  charge  of  the  proprietors  being  difaffeCted  to  the  king’s 
government,  which  forfeiture  included  almoft  the  whole  of 
Monaghan.  A great  part  of  thefe  lands  was  foon  after 
afligned  to  Britifh  adventurers,  moftly  Scotch  ; but  con- 
fiderable eftates  were  left,  according  to  fir  John  Davis’s 
ftatement,  to  feveral  of  the  name  of  M‘Mahon,  which  had 
been  the  prevailing  family  in  it.  Thefe  were  probably  for- 
feited at  a fubfequent  period,  as  the  name  of  M‘Mahon 
does  not  occur  in  the  lift  of  the  prefent  proprietors  given 
by  fir  Charles  Coote.  “The  rent  rolls  of  large  eftates,” 
fays  thewriter  laft  named,  “will  be  found  from  near  20,000/.  to 
1 ,000 1.  per  annum,  and  a very  confiderable  part  is  held  in  grants 
from  20/.  to  500/.  per  annum.  The  large  eftates  are  in  no  in- 
ftance  refided  on  by  the  immediate  proprietors,  but  the  leffer 
ones  are  almoft  uniformly  otherwife,  and  are  held  in  grants 
from  the  crown,  fince  the  Scotch  colony  was  introduced  here ; 
and  alfo  a confiderable  fhare  of  diefe  lands  comprehended  gifts 
to  Cromwell’s  foldiers,  many  of  whofe  pofterity  now  enjoy 
fo  fmall  a trait,  as  does  not  yield  above  20/.  annual  income. 

1 fuppofe  taking  the  large  farms  in  Monaghan  they  would 
not  average  25  acres ; nor  could  the  fmall  ones,  which  are 
far  more  numerous,  average  fix  acres,  ft)  that  ten  maybe  the 
mean  rate  of  the  whole  county.”  “ The  largeft  eftates,” 
according  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  “exhibit  the  moft  wretched 
cultivation  ; fields  without  hedge-rows,  and  enclofed  only 
by  earthen  banks  or  dykes ; land  running  to  wafte,  which, 
with  great  truth,  may  be  compared  to  its  inhabitants,  that 
is,  lofing  its  ftrength  for  want  of  proper  nourifhment,  and 
exifting.in  a ftate  of  the  utrnoft  poverty.”  It  would  be 
eafy  to  enlarge  upon  the  evils  arifing  from  non-refident 
landlords,  rack-rents  paid  to  middle  men,  and  a confequent 
wretched  fyftem  of  agriculture  ; but  to  do  fo  in  this  place 
would  not  be  likely  to  contribute  to  amendment,  and  the  re- 
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marks  would  not  belong  to  this  more  than  to  many  other 
counties.  Beaufort’s  Memoir.  Sir  C.  Coote’s  Statiftical 
Survey.  Wakefield’s  Account  of  Ireland. 

Monaghan,  a market  and  poll-town' of  Ireland,  and  the 
{hire-town  of  the  county  of-  Monaghan,  deferibed  in  the 
preceding  article.  Before  the  Union  it  was  a borough,  but 
is  not  now  reprefented.  It  is  62  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dub- 
lin. N.  lat.540  16'.  W.  long.  6°  49'. 

MONAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baramaul  ; eight 
miles  N.  of  Namacul. 

MONAHAN,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  York  county, 
Penn  fyl  vania. 

MONAINCHA,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Antiquities,  the  name  of 
a celebrated  old  monaftery  in  Ireland,  which  belonged  to 
the  Culdees,  and  is  mentioned  by  Cambrenfis.  It  is  fituated 
in  the  bog  of  Monela,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ; three 
miles  S.E.  from  Rofcrea.  Archdall.  Ledwich. 

MONAMBASCHAGATT,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
river  Camarones. 

MON  AND  RI  A,  in  Botany,  from  juovo;,  one,  and 
a man,  the  firft  clafs  of  the  Linnaean  fexual,  or  artificial, 
fyftem,  characterized  by  having  one  ftamen  only,  in  the 
fame  flower  with  the  piftil.  It  confifts  of  two  orders, 
diftinguilhed  by  the  number  of  their  ftyles,  or  fefiile  ftigmas; 
like  all  the  orders  of  the  firft  13  claffes  of  this  fyftem. 
Some  few  fpecies  of  V aleriana,  a naturally  triandrous  genus, 
are  monandrous. 

The  chatafter  of  this  clafs  is  in  general  eafy  and  obvious, 
but  a difference  of  opinion  exifts  among  botanifts,  concern- 
ing fome  genera  which  Linnseus  has  referred  to  it.  Thefe 
are  of  the  natural  order  of  Scitaminea,  in  feveral  of  which 
order  the  two  lobes  of  the  anther  are  feparated  by  the 
breadth  of  the  filament,  which  is  in  them  unufually  great. 
But  that  thefe  two  lobes  do  really  conftitute  one  anther 
only,  is  evident  from  other  genera  of  the  fame  natural  order, 
in  which,  the  filament  being  but  of  the  ordinary  {lender  di- 
menfions,  the  two  lobes  are  brought  clofely  together.  There 
are  other  inftances  of  a fimilar  diftance  between  the  two 
lobes  of  an  anther,  as  in  Berberis. 

Monandria  is  likewife  the  name  of  an  order  of  the  clafs 
Gynandria,  as  well  as  of  the  Monoecia  and  Dioecia.  Re- 
fpefting  the  two  laft,  every  body  is  agreed,  but  the  firft 
has  been  eftabliffied  fince  the  time  of  Linnasus,  and  confifts 
of  all  the  known  Orchidea,  except  Cypripedium,  which  that 
great  botanift  confidered  as  having  two  anthers,  but  which 
prove,  on  a correft  inveftigation,  and  efpecially  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  Scitaminee,  to  have  really  but  one.  See  Or 
CHIDE.®  and  SciT AMINE®. 

Some  fpecies  of  Salix,  confidered  as  monandrous,  are 
perhaps  more  truly  monadelphous,  their  anther  being  cer- 
tainly double,  and  their  filaments  two,  united  into  one  from 
the  bottom  to  the  very  fummit.  In  other  fpecies  this  union 
is  but  pa'rtiul,  and  thefe  arc  univerfally  deemed  monadel- 
phous. 

MONANTHUEIL,  Henry  de,  in  Biography , or,  when 
latinized,  Monantbo/ius,  a French  phyfician  and  mathemati- 
cian, was  born  of  a noble  family,  poffeffed  of  an  eftate  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  Vermandois,  about  the  year  1536.  His 
birth  place  was  Rhejms;  but  he  received  his  education  in 
the  college  of  Prefla,  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Ramus,  whofe  dodlriaes  he  afterwards  defended. 
He  then  transferred  his  ftudies  to  the  college  royal,  where  he 
applied  with  ardour  both  to  mathematics  and  medicine,  and 
received  the  degree  of  doCtor  in  the  latter  fcience.  He  held 
the  office  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  for  two  fuccef- 
five  years,  1578  and  1579.  His  mathematical  acquirements 
had  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  profeffor  in  1576, 
4 Y which 
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which  he  fulfilled  with  fo  much  diftinftion,  as  to  gain  the 
honour  of  numbering  among  his  auditors  the  celebrated  James 
Auguftus  de  Thou,  the  learned  Peter  de  Lamoigndti,  and 
other  eminent  chara&ers.  He  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  this  profeiTorffiip  with  undiminifhcd  zeal  and  repu- 
tation, for  a period  of  thirty  years  ; while  at  the  fame  time 
he  did  not  negledl  thofe-  of  his  medical  office.  He  was  ex- 
tremely aftive  in  maintaining  the  privileges  of  the  faculty, 
and  fuccefsfully  expofed  the  impofitions  of  a noted  empiric 
of  his  day,  named  La  Riviere,  who  was  exiled  from  Paris 
by  an  arret  of  parliament.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendfliip  with  William  du  Vair,  keeper  of  the  feals  ; and 
was’ the  Mufteus,  on  whom  that  gentleman  bellowed  fo  high 
an  eulogium  in  his  difeourfe  “ On  Conftancy.”  He  wasdif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  Heady  loyalty  during  the  trouble  of  the 
league,  and  pronounced  the  iirit  public  panegyric  on  king 
Henry  IV.,  when  his  majeily  obtained  the  polleffion  of  Paris 
from  the  hands  of  that  faction.  He  died  in  the  year  1606,  high- 
ly refpedted  for  every  quality  that  could  adorn  the  man  and  the 
fcholar.  He  was  author  of  the  following  works  : “ Liber  de 
Angulo  ContaClus,  adverfus  Jacobum  Peletanum,”  1581  ; — 
ci  Oratio,  quale  efle  deberet  Collegium  ProfefTorum  Regio- 
rum,"  1595  > — “ Ludus  Jatro-mathematicus,  Mufis  fadtus,” 
1597  ; — “ Commentarii  in  Librum  Arillotelis  de  Mechani- 
cis,”  with  the  Greek  text,  and  a new  Latin  verfion,  1599  ; — 
“ De  Pundto,  primo  Geometric  principio,  Liber,”  1600  ; — 
“ Problematis  omnium  quae  a 1200  annis  inventa  funt  nobi- 
liffimi  Demonftratio,”  1600.  And  he  left  in  an  unfiniffied 
Rate  a large  mathematical  work,  entitled  “ Hepatecnon  Ma- 
thematicum,’’  011  which  he  had  been  long  occupied.  Gen. 
Biog.  Eloy  Dift.  Hid. 

MONARCHICI,  in  Church  Hijlory,  heretics  towards 
the  end  of  the  fecond  century,  who  allowed  but  one  perfon 
in  the  godhead,  and  maintained  that  the  father,  the  creator 
of  all  things,  had  united  himfelf  to  the  human  nature  of 
Chrill  ; whence  they  were  called  Monarchians  ; and  they 
alfo  taught  that  the  father  was  crucified  ;.  on.  this  account 
they  were  denominated  Patripaffians. 

MONARCHY,  ,uovx pxta’  a large  Hate  governed  by  one; 
or  a Rate  where  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a fingle  perfon. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  fxovxpxr,:,  one  who  go- 
verns alone ; formed  of  povo;,  Joins,  and  a-pyjn,  imperium,  go- 
vernment. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  government,  m.  democracy,  arif- 
tocracy,  and  monarchy,  the  laft  is  the  moll  powerful,  all 
the  finews  of  government  being  knit  together,  and  united 
in  the  hand  of  the  prince  ; but  then  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  his  employing  that  Rrength  to  improvident  or  op- 
preffive  purpofes.  As  a democracy  is  the  beR  calculated  to 
direft  the  end  of  a law,  and  an  arillocracy  to  invent  the 
means  by  which  that  end  lhall  be  obtaiued,  a monarchy  is 
moR  fit  for  carrying  thofe  means  into  execution. 

Honour,  fays  Montefquieu,  which  afpires  to  preferments 
and  difiinguilhing  titles,  is  the  prevailing  principle  in  mo- 
narchies ; this  fets  all  the  parts  of  the  body  politic  in  mo- 
tion ; by  its  very  adtion  it  connedts  them,  and  thus  each  in- 
dividual  advances  the  public  good,  while  he  only  thinks  of 
promoting  his  own  particular  interefi  ; this  principle  gives 
life,  not  only  to  the  whole  body  politic,  but  to  the  laws, 
and  even  to  the  virtues  tbemfelves.  This  principle  is  alto- 
gether unknown  in  defpotic  governments  ; of  which  fear  is 
the  principle. 

As  honour  is  the  principle  of  a monarchical  government, 
fyftems  of  education  and  of  legifiation  ffiould  be  formed 
and  condutled  with  a conRant  regard  to  this  principle* 
The  nobility  ffiould  be  rendered  refpedable  and  hereditary, 
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and  their  lands  Riould  have  privileges  annexed  to  them  as 
well  as  their  perfons.  The  laws  ffiould  alfo  favour  all  kinds 
of  commerce,  coniiRent  with  the  conilitution  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  fubjedts  may  be  able,  wi'hout  ruining  them- 
felves,  to  fatisfy  the  continual  cravings  of  the  prince  and  his 
court.  Some  fixed  regulation  ffiould  alfo  be  eftabliffied, 
that  the  manner  of  colleding  the  taxes  may  not  be  more 
burdenfome  than  the  taxes  themfelves.- 

Monarchy  has  a great  advantage  over  a defpotic  -rovern- 
ment.  As  it  naturally  requires  there  ffiould  be  Several 
orders  belonging  to  the  conilitution  under  the  prince,  the 
Rate  is  more  fixed,  the  conilitution  more  Ready,  and  the 
perfon  of  him  that  governs  more  fecure.  We  may  alfo  add, 
that  as  people  who  live  under  a good  government,  are  hap- 
pier than  thofe  who,  without  rule  or  leaders,  wander  about 
the  foiefl s ; fo  monaichs  who  live  under  the  fundamental 
laws  of  their  country,  are  far  happier  than  defpotic  princes, 
who  have  nothing  to  regulate  either  their  own,  or  their  fub- 
jeds’  hearts.  In  monarchies,  where  honour  alone  predomi- 
nates, the  prince’s  rewards  would  conlill  only  of  marks  of 
diftindtion,  if  the  didindtions  eftabliffied  bv  honour  were  not 
annexed  to  a luxury  which  is  neceffarily  attended  with  wants ; 
the  prince  therefore  is  obliged  to  confer  honours  that  lead 
to  wealth  ; and  it  is  a general  rule,  that  great  rewards,  ir> 
monarchies  and  republics,  are  a fign  of  their  decline  • be- 
caufe  they  are  a proof  of  their  principles  being  corrupted,, 
and  that  the  idea  of  honour  has  no  longer  the  fame  force  in 
monarchy,  nor  the  title  of  citizen  the  fame  force  in  a re- 
public* The  very  word  Roman  emperors  were  thofe  who 
were  mod  profufe  in  their  largeffes,  viz.  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Commodus,  Heliogabalus,  and 
Caracalla.  The  bell,  fuch  as  Augullus,  Vefpafian,  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Pertinax,  were  econo- 
mifts.  Under  good  emperors  the  date  refumed  its  princi- 
ples ; all  other  treafures  were  fupplied  by  that  of  honour. 
In  a republic  prefents  are  odious,  becaufe  virtue  does  not 
need  them.  In  monarchies  honour  is  a much  dronger  in- 
centive than  prefents.  But  in  a defpotic  government, °where 
there  is  neither  honour  nor  virtue,  people  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  aft  but  through  hopes  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 
In  monarchical  governments,  Montefquieu  is  cf  opinion, 
that  the  laws  ought  not  to  oblige  a fubjedl  to  accept  of  a 
public  employment ; nor  ffiould  a fubject  be  obliged  to  ac- 
cept cf  a poll  in  the  army  inferior  to  what  he  held  before, 
becaufe  honour,  true  or  faife,  will  never  bear  with  what  it 
calls  degrading  itfelf;  nor  ffiould  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments be  conferred  on  the  fame  perfon;  nor  is  venality  of 
public  employments  improper,  as  lie  thinks,  in  monarchies. 
He  adds,  that  in  monarchies  there  ffiould  be  no  cenfers,  be- 
caufe being  founded  on  honour,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  honour 
to  have  the  whole  umverfe  for  a cenfor.  In  monarchies,  the 
adminiftration  ofjuftice,  which  decides  not  only  in  regard  to 
life  and  property,  but  likewife  to  honour,  demands  very 
fcrupulous  inquiries.  In  monarchies,  it  is  a great  inconve- 
nience for  the  minifters  of  the  prince  to  be  judges.  Our 
author  thinks,  that  luxury  is  extremely  proper  for  rr.ona'- 
chies,  and  that  under  this  government  there  ought  to  be  no 
fumptuary  laws.  Republics,  he  fays,  end  with  luxury,  and 
monarchies  with  poverty.  As  democracies  are  deftroyed 
when  the  people  defpoii  the  fenate,  magidrates,  and  judges 
of  their  fundtions  ; fo  monarchies  are  corrupted  when  the 
prince  infenhbly  deprives  focieties  of  their  prerogatives,  or 
cities  of  their  privileges.  In  the  fird  cale  the  multitude 
ufurp  a defpotic  power;  in  the  fecond  it  is  ufurped  by  a 
fingle  perfon.  Monarchy  is  deftroyed,  when  a prince  thinks 
he  flews  a greater  exertion  of  power  in  changing,  than  in- 
conforming  to  the  ufes  of  things  j when  he  deprives  forne  of 
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his  fubjecls  oF  their  hereditary  employments,  to  bellow  them 
arbitrarily  upon  others,  and  when  he  is  fonder  of  being 
guided  by  his  fancy  than  by  hi*  judgment.  It  is  deilroyed, 
when  the  prince,  directing  every  thing  to  himfelf,  calls  the 
Hate  to  his  capital,  the  capital  to  his  court,  and  the  court 
to  his  own  perfon.  Monarchy  is  deilroyed,  in  fine,  when 
the  prince  miliakes  his  authority,  his  fituation,  and  the  love 
of  his  people  ; and  when  he  is  not  fully  perfuaded,  that  a 
monarch  ought  to  think  himfelf  fecu re,  as  a defpotic  prince 
ought  to  think  himfelf  in  danger.  Montefq.  Sp.  of  Laws, 
vol.  i.  palfim. 

The  in *, It  ancient  monarchy  was  that  of  the  Aflyrians, 
which  was  founded  foon  after  the  deluge,  in  the  year  2059 
B.C.  We  ufually  reckon  four  grand  or  univcrfal  monar- 
chies; the  Afl'ynan,  Perfian,  Grecian,  and  Roman:  though 
St.  Augufline  makes  them  but  two,  -viz.  thofe  ..  f Babylon 
and  Rome.  Bolus  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  feries  of 
Alfyrian  kings  who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  is  by  profane 
.authors  ellcen  ed  the  founder  of  it,  and  by  foine  the  fame 
whom  the  lcriptures  call  Nimrod.  The  principal  Affyrian 
kings  after  Bolus  were  Ninus,  who  built  Nineveh,  and  re- 
moved the  feat  of  empire  to  it ; Semiramis,  who,  difguifing 
her  fex,  took  poffefiion  of  the  kingdom  inllead  of  her  fon, 
and  was  killed  and  fuceeeded  by  her  fon  Ninyas;  and  Sarda- 
napalus,  the  lait  of  the  AlTyrian  monarchs,  and  more  effe- 
minate than  a woman.  With  him  terminated  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  Alfyria,  in  the  year  820  B.C.  After  his 
death,  the  Affyrian  empire  was  fplit  into  three  feparate 
kingdoms  ; viz . the  Median,  AlTyrian,  and  Babylonian. 
The  lirll  king  or  prefect  of  the  Median  kingdom  was  Ar- 
bnces  ; and  this  kingdom  laded  till  the  time  of  Altyages, 
w-ho  wa6  futdued  and  dwelled  of  his  kingdom  by  Cyrus. 
The  lirll  king  of  the  new  AlTyrian  kingdom  was  Pliul,  who 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  777  B.C.,  and  this  kingdom  was 
united  to  that  of  Babylon  under  Affaradinus,  6S0  B.C. 
The  Babylonian  kingdom  commenced  under  NabonalTar, 
747  B.C.,  and  after  being  united  to  that  of  Alfyria,  was 
again  feparated,  667  B.C  , Saofduchinus  being  its  firll  king, 
and  Ninus  II.  king  of  Alfyria.  Thefe  monarchies  con- 
tinued fepara'e  until  the  year  656  B.C.,  when  Alfyria  was 
united  to  Media.  The  Babylonian  kingdom  terminated  by 
the  conquelt  of  Cyrus,  5jSiB  C.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
there  arofe  a new  and  fecond  monarchy,  called  the  Pertian  ; 
which  Hood  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  from  Cyrus, 
whole  reign  began  559  B.C.,  to  Darius  Codomannus,  who 
was  conquered  by  Alexander,  331  B.C.,  and  the  empire 
tranflated  to  the  Greeks.  The  firll  monarch  was  Cyrus, 
founder  ©f  the  empire  ; the  fecond  Cambyfes,  the  fon  of 
Cyrus.  3.  Smcrdis.  4.  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyilafpes, 
who  began  his  reign  521  B.C.  5.  Xerxes,  who  fuceeeded 
Darius,  485  B C.  6 Artaxerxes  Longimarms,  who  com- 
menced iiis  reign  464  B.C.  7.  Xerxes  II.,  who  began 
his  reign  423  B.C.  8.  Ochus,  or  Darius,  called  Nothus, 
424  B C.  9.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  404  B.C  10.  Arta- 
xerxes Ochus,  358  B.C.  ii;  Arfes,  337  B.C.  12.  Da- 
rius Codomannus,  333  B C , who  was  defeated  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  life 
about  331  B.C  ; the  dominion  of  Perfia  after  Ins  death  was 
tranflated  to  the  Greeks.  The  third  monarchy  was  the 
Grecian.  As  Alexander  when  he  died  did  not  declare  who 
fhould  fucceed  him,  there  darted  up  as  many  kings  as  there 
were  commanders.  At  firll  they  governed  the  provinces, 
that  were  .divided  among  them,  under  the  title  of  viceroys  ; 
but  when  the  family  ot  Alexander  tile  Great  was  extindl, 
they  took  upon  them  the  name  of  kings.  Hence,  in  procels 
of  time,  the  whole  empire  of  Alexander  produced  four 
diffindt  kingdoms;  viz.  1.  The  Macedonian,  the  kings 


of  which,  after  Alexander,  were  Phih'p,  called  Aridaedf, 
323  B.C.,  Callander,  316  B.C  , Antipater  and  Alex- 
ander, 298  B.C.,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  294  B C.,  Pyr- 
rhus, 287  B.C.,  Lyfimachus,  286  B.C.,  Ptolemy,  cailed 
Ceraunus,  280  B.C.,  Meleager,  279  B.C.,  Antipater  the 
Etefian,  278  B.C  , Antigonus  Gonatas,  277  B.C.,  Deme- 
trius, 243  B.C.,  Antigonus  Dofon,  232  B.C.,  Philip, 
221  B.C.,  and  Perfeus,  179  B.C-,  under  whom  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  pro- 
vince. 2.  The  Afiatic  kingdom,  which,  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  fell  to  Antigonus,  31 1 B.C.,  comprehending 
that  country  now  called  Natolia,  together  with  iome  other 
regions,  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  From  this  kingdom  pro- 
ceeded three  lelfer  ones  ; viz.  that  of  Pergamus,  whofe  firll 
king  was  Phiietaerus  the  Eunuch,  283  B C.,  and  whofe  fall 
king,  Attalus,  called  Philometor,  in  the  year  132  B.C., 
appointed  the  Roman  people  to  be  his  heir:  Pontus,  reduced 
by  the  Romans  into  the  form  of  a province,  when  they  had 
fubdued  the  lalt  king,  Mnhndates;  and  the  Syrian.  3.  The 
Syrian,  to  which  that  of  Babylon  was  muted,  of  whole 
twenty-two  kings  the  moll  celebrated  were  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  founder  of  the  kingdom,  312  B.C.,  Antiochus  Deus, 
261  B.C.,  Antiochus  the  Gieat,  223  B.C.,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  175  B.C.,  Tigranes,  83  B.C.,  and  Aiitio- 
chus  Afiaticus,  69  B.C.,  who  was  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  Pompey  ; and  Syria  was  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a Roman  province,  65  B.C.  4.  The  Egyptian,  which 
was  formed  by  thu  Greeks  in  Egypt,  and  flourifhed  near 
two  hundred  and  forty  year3  under  twelve  kings  ; the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  were  Ptolemy  Laguf,  its  founder,  323  B.C., 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  284  B.C.  founder  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library;  and  queen  Cleopatra,  who  was  overcome  by 
Auguftus  ; in  confequence  of  which  Egypt  was  added  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  30  B.C.  The  fourth  mo- 
narchy w as  the  Roman,  which  lalled  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  years,  from  the  building  of  the  city,  until  the  time 
when  the  royal  power  was  abrogated.  The  kings  of  R.ome 
were  Romulus  its  founder,  Nutna  Pompilius,  Tullus  Holli- 
bus,  Ancus  Martius,  Tarquimus  Prifcus,  Servius  Tullius, 
and  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  was  banilhed,  and  with  whom 
terminated  the  regal  power.  Holberg’s  Introd.  to  Univ. 
Hilt,  by  Dr.  Sharp,  p.  85,  Sec. 

There  feems,  in  reality,  no  neceflity  to  make  the  Medes, 
Perfians,  and  Greeks,  fucceed  to  the  whole  power  of  the 
Aflyrians,  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  monarchies  : it 
was  the  fame  empire  Hill,  and  the  feveral  changes  that  hap- 
pened in  it,  did  not  conllitute  different  monarchies.  Thus 
the  Roman  empire  was  fuccefiively  governed  by  princes  of 
different  nations,  yet  without  any  new  monarchy  being 
farmed  thereby.  Rome,  therefore,  may  be  laid  to  have 
immediately  fuccoeded  Babylon  in  the  empire  of  the  world. 
See  Empire. 

Ot  monarchies  forne  are  abfolute  and  defpotic , where  thg 
will  of  the  monarch  is  uncontrollable,  as  Denmark,  See.  ; 
others  are  limited,  where  the  prince’s  authority  is  reltramed 
by  laws,  and  part  of  the  fupreine  power  lodged  in  other 
hands;  as  in  England.  See  Government. 

Some  monarchies,  again,  are  hereditary,  where  the  fuc- 
ceffion  devolves  immediately  from  father  to  fon  ; and  others 
are  elective,  where,  on  the  death  ot  the  monarch,  his  fuc- 
ceffor  is  appointed  by  eledion. 

According  to  Hobbes,  monarchy,  as  well  as  ariflocracy, 
derives  all  its  authority  from  the  people,  who  transfer  ail 
their  right,  v.  gr.  the  fupreme  power,  bv  a plurality  of 
fuffrages,  Sec.  to  fome  one  perfon  called  a monarch  ; fo 
that  whatever  the  people  could  have  done  before  this 
tranflation,  may  be  now  rightfully  done  by  him  to  wh  m 
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the  tranflation  is  made.  This  done,  the  people  are  no 
longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  a body,  but  a diffolved 
multitude ; becaufe  they  were  only  one  by  virtue  of  the 
fupreme  power,  which  they  have  now  transferred  to  an- 
other. 

Nor  can  the  monarch,  according  to  this  author,  oblige 
himfelf  by  any  covenants,  to  any  perfon,  for  the  authority 
he  has  received  ; becaufe  he  receives  the  power  from  the 
people,  which,  as  foon  as  that  is  done,  ceafes  to  be  a body  ; 
and  the  body  ceafing,  the  obligation  to  the  body  ceafes  of 
courfe.  The  people,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to  the  monarch,  by  virtue  of  thofe  covenants,  whereby 
they  mutually  oblige  themfelves  to  what  the  people,  as  a 
body,  enjoin  to  be  done. 

He  argues,  farther,  that  as  a monarch  cannot  be  obliged 
by  any  covenants ; fo  neither  can  he  do  any  injury  to  his 
fubjefls ; an  injury  being  nothing  elfe  but  a breach  of  cove- 
nant ; and  where  there  is  no  covenant,  there  can  be  no  breach 
of  one.  De  Cive,  c.  8.  See  Hobbism. 

.Fi/iA-MoNARCHY  Men,  in  the  Ecclcfuijlical  Hi/lory  of  Eng- 
land, were  a fet  of  wrong-headed  and  turbulent  enthu- 
fiafts  who  rofe  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  who  expedled 
Chrift's  fudden  appearance  upon,  earth  to  eftablifh  a new 
kingdom  : and,  ailing  in  confequence  of  this  illufion,  aimed 
at  the  fubverlion  of  all  human  government.  Burnet’s  Hill, 
of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i p.  67. 

MONARDA,  in  Botany,  named  in  honour  of  Nicholas 
Monardes,  a Spanifh  phyfician  and  botanift  who  lived  at 
Seville  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  who 
publilhed  various  treatifes  relating  to  the  natural  produ&ions, 
and  efpecially  to  the  Materia  Medica,  of  the  new  world. — 
Linn.  Gen.  16.  Schreb.  22.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  124. 
Mart.  Mill.  Di&.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Ivew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  50. 
Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  217.  Michaux.  Boreal- Amer.  v.  1.  16. 
JulT.  hi.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  19.  Gsertn.  t.  66. — Clafs 
and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verticil! at  re, 
Linn.  Labiata,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
cylindrical,  ftriated,  permanent,  with  a five-toothed,  equal 
mouth.  Cor.  unequal  ; tube  cylindrical,  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; limb  ringent : upper  lip  ilraight,  narrow,  linear, 
undivided  ; lower  reflexed,  broader,  cloven  into  three  feg- 
ments,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  longer,  narrower,  and 
emarginate  ; its  fides  obtufe.  Siam.  Filaments  two,  briftle- 
fhaped,  as  long  as  the  upper  lip,  by  which  they  are  em- 
braced ; anthers  comprefted,  truncated  at  the  top,  convex 
and  ftraight  at  the  lower  part.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior, 
four-cleft  ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  parallel  to  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  cloven,  acute.  Peric.  none.  Seeds  four,  roundifh, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

Obf.  M.  didyma  has  four  ftamens,  two  of  which  are 
abortive. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  unequal,  its  upper  lip  linear,  and  in- 
clofing  the  filament.  Seeds  four. 

1.  M.  fifialofa.  Purple  or  Crimfon  Canada  Monarda. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  32.  J.  Miller.  Illullr.  t.  3.  (M.  fiftulofa, 

var ; Curt.  Mag.  t.  147.) — Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
pointed,  hairy,  flat.  Stems  obtufely  angular. — Native  of 
Canada  as  well  as  other  parts  of  North  America,  cultivated 
by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant  in  1656.  It  flowers  from  June  to 
Auguft. — Root  perennial,  ftrongly  fibrous  and  fpreading. 
Stems  nearly  three  feet  high,  obtufely  angular,  hairy,  branch- 
ed at  the  upper  part.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  ftalks, 
broad  at  the  bafe,  but  fharply  pointed  at  the  end,  hairy 
and  toothed.  Flowers  in  one  or  two  terminal,  denfe  whorls, 
of  a beautiful  deep  crimfon  colour. — The  whole  herb  is 
remarkable  for  its  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty,  and  is  not 


unfrequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  variety  figured 
by  Curtis,  and  quoted  above,  is  larger  and  more  fhowy 
than  the  original  fpecies,  its  bloffoms  far  furpafling  that 
in  fize  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  floral  leaves  alfo  are 
richly  tinted  with  lilac  or  purple. — Upon  comparing  Cur- 
tis’s figure  with  the  Linnaean  Herbarium,  it  appears  that 
this  variety  of  Jiflulofa  is  what  Linnceus  has  called  M.  mollis 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Amoenitates  Academica,  p.  399. — 
It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  its  roots. 

2.  M.  oblongata.  Long-leaved  Monarda.  Willd.  n.  2. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  t.  51. — Leaves  oblong-lanceo- 
late, rounded  and  fomewhat  contracted  at  the  bafe,  hairv, 
flat. — Native  of  North  America,  and  cultivated  in  1761,  by 
Mr.  James  Gordon.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September. — 
There  is  no  figure  of  this  fpecies,  but,  from  a fpecimcn  in 
Dr.  Smith’s  herbarium,  we  find  that  it  chiefly  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  having  its  leaves  more  oblong,  and  more 
attenuated,  though  not  adluallv  tapering,  at  the  bafe  ; 
they  are  alfo  more  hairy  on  the  under  fide.  The  calyx 
is  fhorter  and  more  hairy  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  alfo 
are  fmaller. 

3.  M.  didyma.  Scarlet  Monarda,  or  Ofwego-Tea.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  33.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  546.  (M.  coccinea  ; Michaux. 

Boreal-Amer.  v.  i.  16.) — Leaves  ovate,  fmootli.  Whorls 
of  flowers  capitate,  with  two  imperfeCt,  additional  ftamens. 

Stem  acutely  angular Native  of  rills  on  the  mountains  of 

North  America  ; introduced  into  this  country  by  Peter 
Collinfon,  before  1752.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 
— Root  perennial.  Stems  about  two  feet  high,  fquare, 
acutely  angular,  branched  fo  as  to  become  bufhy  towards 
the  top.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  ftalks,  toothed  and 
fringed  at  the  edge,  when  bruifed,  emitting  a grateful,  re- 
frefhing  fmell,  which,  independently  of  the  beauty  of  the 
plant,  would  entitle  it  to  a place  in  every  garden.  Flowers 
much  like  thofe  of  M.  fflulofa  111  habit,  but  larger,  and  of 
a rich  fcarlet  hue  ; molt  of  them  furnifhed  with  two  addi- 
tional abortive  ftamens,  whence  the  fpecific  name. — This 
increafes  greatly  by  throwing  out  radical  fhoots,  which  may 
be  tranfplanted. 

4.  M.  rugofa.  White  Monarda.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  51. — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  heart- 
fhaped,  fmooth,  rugofe. — Native  of  North  America  ; culti- 
vated in  1761,  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  ; flowering  from 
July  to  September. — This  fpecies  is  adopted  by  Vahl  and 
Martyn  from  Aiton,  but  as  we  are  unacquainted  with  any 
fpecimen  or  figure,  we  can  only  give  profeftor  Willdenow’s 
defeription,  who  fays  that  it  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  fol- 
lowing fpecies,  M.  clinopodia,  but  that  its  leaves  are  longer, 
fmooth,  and  fomewhat  rugofe  like  thofe  of  many  fpecies  of 
Salvia.  The  flowers  alfo  are  white. 

5.  M.  clinopodia.  Wild  Bafil-leaved  Monarda.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  32. — Leaves  ova' o-lanceolate,  fmooth,  rounded  and 
unequal  at  the  bafe.-— Native  of  Virginia  ; cultivated  by 
Mr.  William  Malcolm  in  1771.  It  flowers  in  July. — Root 
creeping.  Stems  about  two  feet  high,  fquare,  rather  acutely 
angular,  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  remarkably  fmooth, 
attenuated,  remotely  ferrated  ; the  floral  ones  narrower,  and 
coloured  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  capitate,  terminal,  of  a pale 
colour. — The  fpecific  name  originated  from  a flriking  re- 
femblance  in  the  leaves  to  thofe  of  Clinopodtum  incanum, 
and  was  originally  written  by  Linnaeus,  on  the  fpecimen  in 
his  herbarium,  dinopodifolia. 

6.  M, punSata.  Spotted  Monarda.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  32.  Andr. 

Repof.  t.  546.  Sm.  Infe&s  of  Georgia,  t.  24  (M.  lutea  ; 

Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  16  ) — Flowers  in  whorls.  Co- 
rolla fpotted.  Brafleas  large  and  coloured.  — Native  of 
North  America  ; cultivated  here  in  1714,  by  Mr.  Thomas 

Fairchild. 
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Fairchild. — Root  biennial.  Stems  ereft,  nearly  two  feet 
high,  branched,  jointed.  Leaves  in  (talks,  lanceolate,  in 
clutters  at  each  joint,  ferrated  from  the  middle  to  the  end, 
fmooth,  veined.  Flowers  axillary,  in  denfe  whorls,  yellow, 
fpotted  with  purple,  accompanied  by  very  handfome,  crim- 
fon  IraBeas.  Michaux  has  changed  the  fpecific  name  to 
lutea,  becaufe  he  obferves,  the  corolla  in  every  fpecies  of 
Monarda  is  fpotted.  We  cannot  however  accede  to  this 
change,  as  in  our  prefent  plant,  the  fpots  on  the  corolla  are 
fo  infinitely  more  apparent  than  in  any  other,  as  to  render 
the  name  fufiiciently  deferiptive. 

7.  M.  allophylla . Various-leaved  Monarda.  Vahl.  Enum. 
v.  1.  219.  Michaux.  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  16. — Leavesob- 
long,  ferrated.  Calyx  bearded  at  the  border.  Flowers  ca- 
pitate, terminal — Found  by  Michaux  in  North  America, 
from  whom  and  Vahl  all  that  we  know  of  it  is  colledled. 
The  former  fays,  that  the  fhape,  ferratures,  and  pubefcence 
of  its  leaves  are  fo  various  as  to  induce  a fuppofition  that 
its  varieties  may  conftitute  different  fpecies.  Flowers  flefh- 
coloured. 

8.  M.  ciliata.  Virginian  ciliated  Monarda.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  33.  (Chnopodium  anguftifolium  non  ramofum,  flore 
cxruleo : labio  trifido,  atropurpureis  maculis  ornato  ; 

Pluk.  Aim.  t.  164  f.  3.) — Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  gra- 
dually pointed.  Flowers  capitate,  whorled.  Bra&eas  ci- 
liated.— Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Introduced  at 
Kew  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon  in  1798.  It  flowers  in  July. 
— Root  creeping.  Stems  a foot  or  more  in  height,  dif- 
tantly  jointed,  hairy,  efpecially  at  the  upper  part.  Lower 
leaves  on  (talks,  roundifh,  an  inch  long,  notched;  upper  ones 
fefiile,  narrower.  Flowers  capitate,  in  whorls,  large,  blue, 
elegantly  marked,  with  dark  purple  fpots.  The  habit  and 
appearance  of  this  fpecies  are  different  to  all  the  reft,  and  it 
has  the  fmell  of  Mint. 

Monahda,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  fibrous- 
rooted,  herbaceous,  flowery,  biennial,  and  perennial  kinds, 
of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are : the  purple  monarda 
(M.  fiftulofa)  ; the  long-leaved  monarda  (M.  oblongata)  ; 
the  fcarlet  monarda,  or  Ofwego  tea  (M.  didyma)  ; the 
white  monarda  (M.  rugofa)  ; and  the  fpotted  monarda 
(M.  pun&ata). 

Method  of  Culture.—  All  thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
parting  the  roots,  and  fome  of  them  by  flips  and  cuttings  as 
1 well  as  feeds.  But  as  the  firft  fort  does  not  increafe  fail  by 
the  roots,  the  feeds  may  be  fown  in  the  autumn  on  a bed  of 
good  earth,  and  in  the  following  fummer  the  plants  be  re- 
moved into  nurfety  rows  half  a foot  apart,  in  a rather 
(hady  fituation,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  autumn 
fet  out  where  they  are  to  remain  and  flower.  They  fucceed 
bed  in  a foft  loamy  foil  not  too  much  expofed. 

The  roots  fhould  be  divided  either  in  the  autumn  or  very 
early  fpring,  bot  the  former  is  the  better  feafon,  being  after- 
wards either  planted  out  in  rows  till  they  are  (Irong,  or,  when 
ftrong,  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain.  And  ttrong  flips 
or  cuttings  of  the  branches  may  be  taken  off  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fummer,  and  planted  out  in  a (hady  border,  due 
(hade  and  water  being  given  till  well  rooted,  when  in  the 
autumn  they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  third  lpecies  fueceeds  bed  in  a light  foil  in  an  eaftern 
afpedl. 

Thefe  plants  all  afford  ornament  in  the  borders  and  clumps 
of  pleafure-grounds,  &c. 

MONARDES,  Nicholas,  in  Biography , a Spanifti 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Seville  in  the  early  part  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  He  received  his  education  at  the  univerlity 
of  Alcala  de  Henarez,  and  fettled  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
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feffion  in  his  native  city.  Little  is  recorded  refpedling  his 
life,  which  terminated  at  the  fame  place  in  the  year  1578. 
He  was  confiderably  diftinguiftied,  however,  by  his  writings, 
the  firft  of  which  related  to  a controverted  quedion,  and  was 
entitled,  “ De  fecanda  vena  in  Pleuritide  inter  Gnecos  et 
Arabes  concordia,”  Hifpal.  1539.  His  next  was  a tradl, 
“ De  Rofa  et  partibus  ejus ; de  fucci  Rofarnm  temperatura, 
&c.” — But  his  reputation  was  chiefly  extended  by  his  work, 
in  the  Spanifh  language,  concerning  the  medicinal  fubftances 
imported  from  the  new  world,  entitled,  “ Dos  Libros  de  las 
cofas  que  fe  traen  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  que  firven  al 
ufo  de  Medicina,”  Sevilla  1563.  It  was  reprinted  in  1569 
and  1580,  and  to  the  latter  edition  a third  book  was  added. 
Charles  l’Eclufe,  or  Clufius,  tranflated  this  work  into 
Latin,  with  the  title  of  “ Simplicium  Medicamentorum  ex 
novo  orbe  delatorum,  quorum  in  Medicina  ufus  eft,  Hif- 
toria,”  Antw.  1574,  and  improved  it  by  his  annotations, 
and  by  the  addition  of  figures.  This  work  was  alfo  tranf- 
lated into  Italian  and  French.  The  botanift  will  feek  in  vain 
for  accuracy  in  his  deferiptions,  but  the  work  was  ufeful,  by 
exciting  the  public  attention  to  medicines  heretofore  little 
known.  Monardes  alfo  publiflied  three  works  in  Spanifh, 
which  were  tranflated  into  Latin  by  l’Eclufe,  with  the  ti- 
tle of  “ Nicolai  Monardi  Libri  tres,  magna  Medicinte  fe- 
creta  et  varia  Experimenta  continentes,”  Lugd.  1601.  The 
firft  of  thefe  relates  to  the  lapis  bezoardicus  ; the  fecond,  to 
the  ufe  and  properties  of  fteel,  which  he  was  the  firft  after 
Rhazes  to  recommend  as  a deobftruent,  according  to  Dr. 
Freind  ; and  the  third,  to  the  efficacy  of  fnow.  His  name 
is  perpetuated  by  the  botanical  genus  Monarda , in  the  clafs 
diar.dria  of  Linnaeus.  Eloy  Did.  Hid.  Gen.  Biog. 

MONAS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a genus  of  infedls  of  the 
order  Infuforia.  The  generic  character  is,  worm  invifible 
to  the  naked  eye,  molt  Ample,  pellucid,  refemEIing  a point. 
This  genus  includes  five  fpecies,  of  which  three  are  found 
in  our  own  country.  Mr.  Adams  deferibes  five  other 
fpecies. 

Species. 

* Atomus.  Whitifb,  with  a variable  point.  The  ani- 
malculum  itfelf  appears  as  a white  point,  which,  when  highly 
magnified,  is  egg-lhaped  : the  fmaller  end  is  generally  marked 
with  a black  point,  of  which  the  fituation  is  fometimes  va-> 
ried,  and  found  at  the  other  end.  Sometimes  there  are  two 
black  points  feen  eroding  the  middle  of  the  body.  Mr. 
Adams  fays  it  was  found  in  fea-water  that  had  been  kept 
the  whole  winter  ; it  was  not  fetid,  but  no  other  fpecies  of 
animalcula  could  be  difeovered  in  the  fame  water. 

PunctujM.  A folid  opaque  black  point.  The  animal- 
cula of  this  fpecies  are  very  minute  points,  folid,  opaque,  and 
black,  round  and  long.  They  are  difperfed  in  the  infufion, 
and  move  with  a flow  wavering  motion,  and  were  found  in  a 
fetid  infufion  of  pears. 

* Mica.  This  is  tranfparent,  or  rather  femi-tranfparent, 
like  talc,  with  an  oval  moveable  circle  in  the  middle.  It 
may  be  difeovered  fometimes  in  very  pure  waters  with  the 
third  lens  of  a Angle  microfcope  : when  the  magnifying 
power  is  increafed,  it  appears  nearly  fpherical,  or  oval,  as 
it  feems  able  to  affume  either  of  thefe  forms  at  pleafure. 
There  is  a confiderable  variety  in  its  motions  : it  often  turns 
round  for  a long  time  in  the  fame  place.  An  appearance 
has  been  exhibited  like  two  kidr.ies  in  the  middle  of  the 
body,  and  the  little  animal  is  beautifully  encompaffed  with 
a kind  of  halo,  arifing,  mod  probably,  from  invifible  and 
vibrating  fibrillar. 

* Lens.  This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  tranfparent,  with 
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frequently  a greenifh  margin.  It  is  nearly  of  a round  figure, 
and  fo  pellucid,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  difcover  the  leaf! 
veftige  of  inteftines.  The  animalcula  of  this  fpecies  are 
frequently  feen  collefted  together,  forming  a kind  of  vehi- 
cular or  membranaceous  mafs.  The  motions  of  the  lens  are  in 
general  rapid,  and  Mr.  Adams  fays  that  two  united  together 
may  frequently  be  feen  fwimming  among  the  rell  ; while  in 
this  fituation  they  have  been  miftaken  by  obfervers  for  a 
different  fpecies,  but  it  is  the  fame  generating  another  by 
divificn.  It  is  found  in  almoft  all  kinds  of  water  ; alfo  in 
infufions  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubltances,  myriads  are  faid 
to  be  contained  in  a fingle  drop. 

Termo.  A moil  minute  iimple  gelatinous  point.  Of 
this  Mr.  Adams  obferves,  “ Among  the  various  animalcula 
which  are  difeovered  by  the  microfcope,  this  is  the  moll; 
minute  and  the  moil  Iimple  ; a fmall  jelly-like  point,  eluding 
the  powers  of  the  compound  microfcope,  and  being  but 
imperfe&ly  feen  by  the  fingle  ; thefe  and  fome  others  of  the 
Monas  kind  are  fo  delicate  and  flender,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
they  often  efcape  the  fight  of  many  who  have  examined  in- 
fufions with  attention  ; in  a full  light  they  totally  difappear, 
their  thin  and  tranfparent  forms  blending  as  it  were  with 
the  water  in  which  they  fwim.  Small  drops  of  irifufed 
water  are  often  fo  full  of  thefe,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  dif- 
■cover  the  leaft  empty  fpace,  fo  that  the  water  itfelf  appears 
changed  into  another  fubltance  lefs  tranfparent,  but  confid- 
ing of  innumerable  globular  points,  thickly  fown  together  ; 
which,  though  full  of  life,  feem  only  a kind  of  inflated 
bladder.  In  this-  a motion  may  be  perceived,  fomething 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  obferved  when  the  fun’s  rays  filing 
on  the  water,  the  animalcula  being  violently  agitated,  or  in 
commotion  like  a hive  of  bees.” 

Such  are  the  fpecies  deferibed  in  Gmelin’s  edition  of 
Linnseus.  Mr.  Adams  has  mentioned  five  others  as  follow  : 

Gcet.LUS.  Trafparent  like  talc,  with  a point  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  margin  is  black  ; it  moves  irregularly  ; is  found 
in  ditches  covered  with  conferva,  and  frequently  with  the 
“ Cyclidium  milium.” 

Tranquilla.  Egg-lhaped,  tranfparent,  with  a black 
margin.  The  animalcula  of  this  fpecies  feem  to  he  ani- 
mated points,  and  nearly  fixed  toonefpot,  where  they  have 
a fluctuating  and  reeling  motion  ; they  are  frequently  fur- 
rounded  with  a halo,  like  the  mica,  but  differ  in  their  figure, 
being  fometimes  fpherical,  and  fometimes  quadrangular. 
They  are  found  in  urine  keptfome  time.  This  fluid  is,  after 
it  has  remained  any  length  of  time  in  the  veffel,  covered 
■with  a dark  coloured  pellicle,  in  which  the  little  animals  exift. 
In  moll  cafes  a fingle  drop  of  urine  is  fatal  to  animalcula,  but 
the  difeovery  of  thefe  prove  that  there  are  beings  of  a pecu- 
liar kind  appropriated  to  and  flourifhing  in  it. 

Lamellula.  Flat  and  tranfparent.  Found  chiefly  in 
fea-water.  Its  colour  is  whitifh,  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad, 
tranfparent,  with  a dark  margin,  the  motion  is  vaciliatory  ; 
it  often  appears  as  if  it  were  double. 

Pulvisculus.  Tranfparent,  with  a green  margin.  The 
animalcula  of  this  fpecies  appear,  when  properly  magnified, 
like  fpherical  pellucid  grains  of  different  fizes  ; the  circum- 
ference is  green,  and  a green  bent  line  paffes  through  the 
middle  of  fome  of  them,  fuppofed  to  indicate  that  they  are 
feparating  into  two  diftintft  animalcula.  They  rove  about 
with  a wavering  motion,  and  are  found  early  in  the  fpring  in 
■marfiiy  grounds. 

Uva.  Tranfparent  and  gregarious.  The  animalcula  of 
this  fpecies,  when  colle&ed  in  a heap,  have  a rotatory  mo- 
tion. The  fmajler  particles  feparate  from  the  larger,  dividing, 
Sometimes,  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  conftituent  par- 


ticles in  the  gtoup,  when  feparated  they  revolve  with  incre- 
dible fwiftnefs.  “ To  try,’’  fays  Mr.  Adams,  “ whether  this 
group  of  animalcula  was  collected  together  by  mere  chance, 
or  whether  it  was  their  natural  flate,  the  following  experi- 
ment was  made.  A fingle  corpnfcle  was  taken  the  moment 
it  was  feparated  f-om  the  reft,  and  placed  in  a glafs  by  itfelf; 
it  foon  increafed  in  fize,  and  when  it  had  attained  nearly  the 
fame  bulk  as  the  group  from  which  it  was  fepa-ated,  the  fur- 
face  began  to  aflume  a wrinkled  appearance,  which  gradu- 
ally changed  till  it  became  exactly  fimilar  to  the  parent 
group.”  The  fame  procefs  was  again  tried,  and  with 
fimilar  fuccefs.  It  is  found  in  a variety  of  infufions. 

MONASABA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Mahomdy. 

MONASERAI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sumbulpour  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Sumbulpour. 

MONAS IO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
tLavio  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Como. 

MONASTEER,  a town  of  Africa,  built  by  the  Arabs, 
cn  a peuinfuLa,  which  advances  into  the  fea;  50  miles  S.E. 
of  Tunis. 

MONASTER,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kiev ; 40  miles  E.  of  Biaiacerkiev. 

MONASTEREVEN,  a poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  and  province  of  Eeinfter.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  river  Barrow,  and  the  Athy  branch  of  the  grand 
canal  pafl'es  very  near  it.  It  has  a flourifhing  trade,  ar.d  a 
conliderable  population.  There  was  an  abbey  here,  which 
after  the  fuppreffion  came  into  the  Moore  family.  It  itill 
w'ears  the  venerable  appearance,  and  retains  the  name  of 
an  abbey,  and  under  the  appellation  of  Moore  abbey 
is  the  feat  of  the  marquis  of  Drogheda.  Monaftereven 
is  30  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  10  N.W.  from  Iv|ary- 
borough. 

MONASTERII  Provisor.  See  Provisor. 

MONASTEROLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Stura  ; three  miies  N.W.  of  Sa- 
vigliano. 

MONASTERY,  a convent,  or  houfe  built  for  the  re- 
ception of  religious  ; whether  it  be  abbey,  priory,  nunnery, 
or  the  like. 

Monastery  is  only  properly  applied  to  the  hotifes  of 
monks,  mendicant  friars,  and  nuns.  The  reft  are  more  pro- 
perly called  religious  houfes. 

For  the  origin  of  mona-fteries,  fee  M inastic  and  Monk. 
The  hotifes  belonging  to  the  feveral  religious  orders,  which 
obtained  in  England  and  Wales,  were  cathedrals,  colleges, 
abbies, priories,  preceptories,  commanderies,  hofpitals,  friaries, 
hermitages,  chantries,  and  free  chapels.  Thefe  were  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  feveral  officers.  The  dif- 
folution  of  houfes  of  this  kind  began  fo  early  as  the  year 
1312,  when  the  Templars  were  fupprefied  ; and  in  1323, 
their  lands,  churches,  advowfons,  and  liberties,  here  in 
England,  were  given  by  17  Edw.  II.  fiat.  3.  to  the  priory 
and  brethren  of  the  hofpital  of  St  John’of  Jerufalem.  In 
the  years  1390,  1437,  1441,  1439,  I497>  1 5°5>  1508,  ar,d 
15  15,  feveral  other  houfes  were  dilfolved,  and  their  revenues 
fettled  on  different  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Soon  after  the  lad  period,  cardinal  Wolfey,  by  licence  of 
the  king  and  pope,  obtained  a diflolution  of  above  thirty 
religious  houfes,  for  the  founding  and  endowing  his  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich.  About  the  fame  time  a bull  was 
granted  by  the  fame  pope  to  cardina1  Wolfey  to  fupprefs 
monafteries,  where  there  were  not  above  fix  monka,  to  the 
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value  of  eight  thoufand  ducats  a year,  for  endowing-  Windfor, 
and  King’s  college  in  Cambridge  ; and  two  other  bulls 
were  granted  to  cardinals  Wolfey  and  Campeius,  where 
there  were  lefs  than  twelve  monks,  and  to  annex  them  to 
the  greater  monalteries  ; and  another  bull  to-  the  fame  car- 
dinals to  enquire  about  abbies,  to  be  fuppreffed,  in  order  to 
be  made  cathedrals.  Although  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  done  in  confeqtience  of  thefe  bulls,  the  motive  which 
induced  Wolfey,  and  many  others,  to  fupprefs  thefe  houfes, 
was  the  delire  of  promoting  learning ; and  archbifliop 
Cranmer  engaged  in  it  with  a view  of  carrying  on  the  Re- 
formation. There  were  other  caufes  that  concurred  to 
bring  on  their  ruin  : many  of  the  religious  were  loofe  and 
vicious  ; the  monks  were  generally  thought  to  be,  in  their 
hearts,  attached  to  the  pope’s  fupremacy  ; their  revenues 
were  not  employed  according  to  the  intent  of  the  donors  ; 
many  cheats  in  images,  feigned  miracles,  and  counterfeit 
relics,  had  been  difcovered,  which  brought  the  monks  into 
difgrace  ; the  Obfervant  friars  had  oppofed  the  king’s  di- 
vorce from  queen  Catherine  ; and  thefe  circumllances  oper- 
ated, in  concurrence  with  the  king’s  want  of  a large  fupply, 
and-  the  people’s  defi re  to  fave  their  money,  to  forward  a mo- 
tion in  parliament,  that,  in  order  to  fupport  the  king.'s  Hate, 
and  fupply  his  wants,  all  the  religious  hcufes  might  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  crown,  which  were  not  able  to  fpend 
above  200/.  a-year  ; and  an  aft  was  paffed  for  that  purpofe, 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  By  this  aft  about  380  houfes  were 
dilTolved,  and  a revenue  of  30  or  32,000/.  a-year  came  to  the 
crown  ; beiides  about  100,000/.  in  plate  and  jewels.  The 
fupprelTion  of  thefe  houfes  occalioned  great  difcontent,  and 
at  length  an  open  rebellion;  when- this  was  appeafed;  the 
king  refolved  to  fupprefs  the  reft  of  the  monafteries;  a :d 
appointed  a new  vifitation  ; which  caufed  the  greater  abbies 
to  be  furrendered  apace  ; and  it  was  enabled  by  3.1  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  13.  that  all  monafteries,.  &cv  which  have  been  fur- 
rendered  fince  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  twenty-feventh 
year  of  his  majefty’s  reign,  and  which  hereafter  fhall  be 
furrendered,  fhall  be  veiled  in  the  king.  The  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalcm  were  alfo  fuppreffed  by  the  32  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  24.  The  fupprefllon  of  thefe  greater  houfes  by 
thefe  two  afts,  produced  a revenue  to  the  king  of  above 
100,000/.  a-year*.  bolides  a large  fum  in  plate  and  jewels. 
The  Jaft  aft  of  dilfolution  in  litis  king’s  reign  was  the  aft 
of  37  Hen  VIII.  c.  4.  for  drffoiving,  colleges,, free  chapels, 
chantries,  &c.  which  aft  was  farther  enforced  by  1 Edw.  VI. 
c.  14,  By  this  aft  were  fuppreffed  90  colleges,  no  hof- 
pitais,  and  2374  chantries  and  free  chapels.  The  number  of 
houfes  and  places  fuppreffed  from  firll  to  laft,  fo  far  as  any 
calculations  appear  to  have  been  made,  feems  to  be  as 


follows : 

Of  leffer-  monafteries,  of  which  we  have  the 

valuation  — - 374 

Of  greater  monafteries  - - - 1 86 

Belonging  to  the  hofpitallers  - - 48 

Colleges  - 90 

Hofpitals  - - - - 110 

Chantries  and  free  chapels  - - 2374 


Total  3182 

Betides  tho  friars’  houfes,  and  thofe  fuppreffed  by.  Wolley, 
and  many  finall  houfes,  of  which  we  have  no  particular 

account. 

The  fum  total  of  the  clear  yearly  revenue  of  the  feveral 
houfes  at  the  time  of  their  difioiution,  of.  which,  we  have 
any  account, Teems  to  he  as  falluws  ; 


Of  the  greater  monafteries 
Of  ah  thofe  of  the  leffer  monafteries, 
of  which  we  have  the  valuation 
Knights  hofpitallers  head  houfe  in 
London  - 

We  have  the  valuation  of  only  28  of 
their  houfes  in  the  country 
Friars’  houfes,  of  which  we  have  the 
valuation  - 


£ 

J. 

d. 

104,919 

*3 

3i 

29:70* 

1 

10i 

2>s  85 

12 

8 

3,026 

9 

5 

75i 

2 

oj 

Total  £ 140,784  19 
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If  proper  allowances  are  made  for  the  leffer  monafteries?, 
and  houfes  not  included  in  this  eftimate,  and  for  the  plate, 
&c.  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  by  the  diffolu- 
tion,  and  for  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  which  was  at 
lealt  fix  times  as  much  as  at  prefent;  and  we  alfo  confider 
that  the  eftimate  of  the  lands  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
much  under  the  real  worth,  we  mull  conclude  their  whole 
revenues  to  have  been  immenfe. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  any  computation  hath  been 
made  of  the  number  of  perfotis  contained  in  the  religious 
houfes. 

Thofe  of  the  leffer  monafteries  diffolved  by 
27  Hen.  VIII.  were  reckoned  at  about 

If  we  fuppofe  the  colleges  and  hofpitals  to 
have  contained  a proportionable  number, 
thefe  will  make  about 

II  we  reckon  the.  number  in  the  greater  monaf- 
teries, according  to  the  proportion  of  their 
revenues,  they  will  be  about  33,000  ; but  as 
probably  they  had  larger  allowances  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number  than  thofe  of  the 
leffer  monafteries*,  if  we  abate  upon  that  ac- 
count 5000,  they  will  then  be  -■  - 30,000 

One  for  each  chantry  and  free  chapel  --  - 2,374 


2-Oy  O wQ 


S>347 


Total 


47,721- 


But’as -there  were  probably  more  than  one  perfon  to  of- 
ficiate in  feveral  of  the  free  chapels,  and  there  were  other 
houles  which  are  not  included  within  this  calculation,  per- 
haps they  may  be  computed  in  one  general  eftimate  at  about 
50,000.  As  there  were  penfions  paid  to  almofVall  thofe  of 
the  greater  monafteries,  the  king  did  net  immediately  come 
into  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  whoie^  revenues:  however, 
by  means  of  what  he  did  receive,  he  founded  fix  new  bilbop- 
rics,  viz.  thofe  of  Weftminller,  (which  was  changed  by 
queen  Elizabeth  into  a deanery,-.with  twelve  prebends  and  a 
fchool,)  Peterborough,  Chefter,  Gloucefter,  Briltoi,  and 
Oxford.  And  in  eight  other  fees  he  founded  deaneries  and 
chapters,  by  converting  the  priors  and  monks  into  deans  and 
prebendaries,  viz.  Canterbury,  Winchefter,  Durham,  Wor- 
cester, Rochelter,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Carlifle.  He  founded 
alto  the  colleges  of  Chri (l-church  in  Oxford,  and  Trinity  in 
Cambridge,  and,  finilhed  King’s-college  chapel  there.  He 
likewile  founded  profefforfhips  of  divinity,  law,  phyfic,  and 
of  the  Tic-brew  and  Greek  tongues,  in  both  the  hud  univer- 
fitiesc  He  gave  the  houfe  of  Grey  Friars,  and  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s hofpiial,  to  the  city  of  London;  and  a perpetual 
petition  to  the  poor  knights  of  Windfor  ; and  laid  out*  great- 
iums  in  building  and  fortifying  many  ports  in  the  channel. 
It  is  obfervable,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  diffolution  of  their 
houfes  was  an  aft,  not  cf  the  church,  but  of  the  ftate  ; in 
the  period  preceding  the  Reformation,  by  a king  and.parlia- 
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ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  in  all  points  ex- 
cept the  king’s  fupremacy ; to  which  the  pope  himfelf,  by 
his  bulls  and  licences,  had  led  the  way. 

Although  none,  in  this  enlightened  period,  can  approve 
either  the  original  eftablifhment  or  continued  fubfiftence  of 
monafteries ; yet  the  deftru&ion  of  them  was  felt  and  la- 
mented, for  a confiderable  time,  as  a great  evil.  One  in- 
convenience that  attended  their  diffolution  was  the  lofs  of 
many  valuable  books,  which  their  feveral  libraries  contained  : 
for  during  the  dark  ages,  religious  houfes  were  the  repofi- 
tories  of  literature  and  fcience.  Befides,  they  were  fchools 
of  education  and  learning ; for  every  convent  had  one  perfon 
or  more  appointed  for  this  purpofe  ; and  all  the  neighbours 
that  defired  it  might  have  their  children  taught  grammar 
and  church  mufic  there,  without  any  expence.  In  the  nun- 
neries alfo  young  females  were  taught  to  work  and  read  ; 
and  not  only  people  of  the  lower  rank,  but  moft  of  the 
noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  daughters  were  inftru&ed  in 
thofe  places.  All  the  monafteries  were  alfo  in  effeft  great 
hofpitals,  and  were  moft  of  them  obliged  to  relieve  many 
poor  people  every  day.  They  were  likewife  houfes  of  en- 
tertainment for  all  travellers.  And  the  nobility  and  gentry 
provided  not  only  for  their  old  fervants  in  thefe  houfes,  by 
corrodies,  but  for  their  younger  children,  and  impoveriffied 
friends,  by  making  them  firft  monks  and  nuns,  and  in  time 
priors  and  prioreffes,  abbots  and  abbeffes.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  very  injurious  to  the  fecular  and  parochial 
clergy,  by  taking  on  themfelves  many  prebends  and  bene- 
fices, by  getting  many  churches  appropriated  to  them,  and 
penfions  out  of  many  others ; and  by  the  exemptions  they 
got  from  the  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion,  and  from  the  payment  of 
tithes.  Nor  were  they  lets  injurious  to  the  nation  in  general, 
by  depriving  the  public  of  fo  many  hands,  which  might 
have  been  very  ferviceable  to  it  in  trade  and  other  employ- 
ments ; by  greatly  diminilhing  the  number  of  people,  in 
confequence  of  the  inftitution  of  celibacy ; and  by  their 
hpufes  or  churches  being  lanftuaries  for  almoft  all  lorts  of 
offenders.  And  if  the  fuperftition  had  continued,  and  the 
zeal  of  eftablifhing  religious  inftitutions  had  exerted  itfelf 
with  equal  vigour  to  the  prefent  age,  we  fhould  ere  this 
have  been  a nation  of  monks  and  friars,  or  probably  have 
become  a prey  to  fome  foreign  invader.  We  fay  nothing 
now  of  the  a£ts  of  moral  turpitude,  which  were  committed 
in  thefe  abodes  of  celibacy  and  indolence  ; which,  however 
they  might  have  been  exaggerated,  were  without  doubt 
flagrant  and  atrocious.  See  Tanner’s  Notitia  Monaftica ; 
and  for  an  abftraft,  Burn’s  Eccl.  Law,  art.  Monafteries. 

MONASTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  monks,  or  the 
monkifti  life. 

The  monadic  profefiion  is  a kind  of  civil  death,  which  in 
ell  worldly  matters  has  the  fame  effect  with  the  natural 
death. 

The  council  of  Trent,  &c.  fix  fixteen  years  for  the  age 
at  which  a perfon  may  be  admitted  into  the  monaftical 
ftate. 

St.  Anthony  is  the  perfon  who,  in  the  fourth  century, 
firft  inftituted  the  monadic  life ; as  St.  Pachomius,  in  the 
fame  century,  is  faid  to  have  firft  fet  on  foot  the  ccenobitic 
life,  i.  e.  regular  communities  of  religious. 

In  a Ihort  time  the  deferts  of  Egypt  became  inhabited 
with  a fet  of  folitaries,  who  took  upon  them  the  monaftic 
profefiion.  (See  Anchoret,  Hermit,  &c.)  St.  Bafil 
carried  the  monkilh  humour  into  the  Eaft,  where  he  com- 
pofed  a rule,  which  afterwards  obtained  through  a great 
part  of  the  Weft. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  monaftic  difcipline  was  grown 


very  remifs.  St.  Odo  firft  began  to  retrieve  it  in  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Cluny : that  monaftery,  by  the  conditions  of  its 
ereftion,  was  put  under  the  immediate  prote&ion  of  the 
holy  fee,  with  a prohibition  to  all  powers,  both  fecular  apd 
ecclefiaftical,  to  difturb  the  monks  in  the  poffelfion  of  their 
effe&s,  or  the  election  of  their  abbot.  In  virtue  hereof, 
they  pleaded  an  exemption  from  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
bifhop,  and  extended  this  privilege  to  all  the  houfes  de- 
pendent on  Cluny.  This  made  the  firft  congregation  of  fe- 
veral houfes  under  one  chief  immediately  fubjedl  to  the  pope, 
fo  as  to  conftitute  one  body,  or,  as  they  now  call  it,  one 
religious  order.  Till  then,  each  monaftery  was  independent, 
and  fubjeft  to  the  bifhop.  See  Monk. 

MONASTIER,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Le  Puy  ; 9 miles  S.S.E.  ®f  Le  Puy.  The 
place  contains  1766,  and  the  canton  8255  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  197^  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

MONASTIRSKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolfk,  on  the  Mura.  N.  lat.  570  4'.  E.  long. 
99°  24'- 

MONATOO,  a town  of  Bengal,  in  the  province  of  Pa- 
lamow,  where  is  a paffage  acrofs  mountains  to  Koonda ; 
23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Palamow. 

MONAZZO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Tarento. 

MONBACHIO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ul- 
tra ; 15  miles  E.  of  Conza. 

MONBIN,  or  Mombin,  in  Botany,  the  French  and 
Spanifh  name  of  a Weft  Indian  fruit,  called  by  the  Englifh 
Hog  Plum,  Spondias  lutea,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  614;  Monbin 
arbor  foliis  fraxim,  fruftu  luteo  racemofo ; Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  44.  t.  22.  Madam  Merian,  who  gives  an  excellent 
reprefentation  of  this  plant  in  her  tab.  13  defcribes  the  fruit 
as  of  an  aftringent  quality,  but  cauling  perfpiration,  which 
is  of  the  fame  yellow  colour  as  itfelf.  See  Spondias. 

MONBLANC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Ca- 
talonia, on  the  river  Francoli ; 17  miles  N.  of  Taragon. 

MONBODDO,  Lord,  in  Biography , fo  called  according 
to  the  courtefy  of  the  Scottiffi  bar,  and  on  this  account  he 
is  more  generally  known  by  that  title,  than  by  his  name  of 
James  Burnet,  was  born  about  the  year  1714.  He  was 
educated  at  one  of  the  Scotch  univerfities,  and  paid  a great 
attention  to  clafiical  ftudies : but  as  foon  as  he  had  deter- 
mined on  the  law  as  the  future  profefiion  of  his  life,  he 
paffed  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juridical  ftudies,  and 
was,  in  the  year  1737,  admitted  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates  at  Edinburgh.  His  application  to  literary  and 
juridical  ftudies  was  almoft  inceffant,  and  he  acquired  a high 
reputation  for  legal  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  an  extenfive 
acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  language  and  literature.  In 
the  year  1767  he  obtained  a judge’s  feat  on  the  bench  of  the 
court  of  fefiion,  and  performed  with  credit  and  honour  the 
duties  of  that  high  office ; infomuch  that  it  is  recorded, 
that  no  fentence  paffed  by  him  was  ever  reverfed  by  the 
houfe  of  peers.  In  the  courfe  of  his  literary  ftudies,  he  was 
led  to  attempt  the  compofition  of  a work,  that  might  raife 
his  name  to  diftinftion  among  men  of  letters,  the  main  ob- 
jett  of  which  is  to  prove  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  the  an- 
cients, compared  with  that  of  the  moderns.  The  firft 
volume  of  his  intended  work,  entitled  “ The  Origin  and 
Progrefs  of  Language,”  was  given  to  the  public  in  1773, 
which  was  followed,  at  different  periods,  by  five  other  vo- 
lumes. With  the  philofophical  hiftory  of  language  was 
involved  neceffarily  that  of  civilization  and  knowledge ; and 
what  the  author  wrote  on  thefe  fubjetts  was  perufed  by 
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critics  with  fentiments  of  mingled  refpeft,  derifion,  and  in- 
dignation. His  lordfhip  had,  however,  many  advocates, 
whofe  zeal,  to  fay  the  leaft,  was  in  every  refpeft  equal  to 
their  knowledge  and  learning.  Thofe  who  were  partial  to 
modern  literature,  fays  a biographer  of  lord  Monboddo,  on 
account  of  their  ignorance  of,  and  inability  to  enter  into  that 
of  antiquity ; or  who,  though  not  unacquainted  with  the 
more  popular  of  the  ancient  authors,  were,  however,  Grangers 
to  the  deeper  myfteries  of  Greek  erudition,  condemned 
lord  Monboddo’s  work  with  bitter  and  contemptuous  cen- 
fure.  The  Scotch  literati  generally  held  the  labours  of  their 
countryman  in  much  difefteem ; but  in  England  its  recep- 
tion was  more  favourable  to  the  author  s expectations. 
Here  were  found  fome  critics  of  univerfally  acknowledged 
talents  and  profound  learning,  who,  while  they  fmilcd  at 
many  of  his  ltrange  notions  and  hypothefes,  were  willing  to 
applaud  him  for  the  fervice  he  had  done  to  the  intercfts  of 
learning.  In  the  late  Mr.  Harris,  the  author  of  Philc- 
fophical  Grammar,  and  other  erudite  works,  .he  found  an 
admirer  and  literary  friend,  who  was  exceedingly  delighted 
to  meet  with  a perfon  that  had  cultivated  thofe  fludies  with 
an  ardour  equal  to  what  he  had  himfelf  bellowed  on  them, 
and  who  almolt  worfhipped  the  excellence  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  far  furpafiing  all  other  excellence.  While  lord 
Monboddo  was  proceeding  in  his  publication  of  this  work, 
he  commenced  the  compoiition  of  a lar^ei  undei  taking,  with 
the  exprefs  view  of  unfolding  and  vindicating  the  principles 
of  Grecian  philofophy.  This  work,  entitled  “ Anc*ent  Meta- 
phyfics,”  confided  of  five  volumes,  quarto,  of  which  the 
fir  11  was  publilhed  in  1779,  and  the  lalt  appeared  after  the 
author’s  death.  In  this  he  vainly  attempts  to  revive  the  ab- 
furd  principles  of  the  Aridotelian  philofophy,  and  treats 
modern  lyltems,  not  excepting  that  of  the  immortal  New- 
ton, with  a fort  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  that  only  expofed 
himfelf  to  well  merited  derifion,  or  to  the  more  worthy  emo- 
tions of  pity  and  compaflion.  Lord  Mor.boddo’s  private 
life  was  fpent  in  the  practice  of  all  the  focial  virtues,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  much  domeilic  happmefs.  He  married  an 
amiable  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a fon  and  two  daughters ; but 
of  thefejoys  in  the  cup  of  life,  he  was  quickly  bereaved  by  the 
lofs  of  his  fon  and  wife,— afflidlions  which  cut  deep  to  the 
heart : but  like  a true  pliilofopher,  when  he  found  forrow  of 
no  avail,  he  roufed  himfelf  to  exertion,  and  called  forth  his 
Chriftian  principles,  which,  in  the  mid  ft  of  calamity,  led 
him  to  trull  and  hope  in  him  who  gave,  and  who  has  a right 

to  take  away.  . , . , 

Lie  was  now  offered,  in  addition  to  his  place  as  judge  in 
the  fupreme  civil  court  in  Scotland,  a feat  in  the  couit  of 
judiciary,  the  fupreme  criminal  court,  on  which  he  would 
have  done  the  highelt  honour,  compared  with  fome  of  the 
men  who  have  fince  fat  there,  and  who  will  be  everlaftingly 
remembered  for  their  fentences  in  the  years  1793,  i79+>  &c' 
Though  the  falary  of  this  office  wculd  have  produced  a con- 
venient increafe  of  his  income,  he  was  fatisfied  with  his  p;e- 
fent  emoluments,  and  refufed  to  accept  what  had  been  of- 
fered, left  its  bufinefs  ihould  too  much  detach  him  from  his 
favourite  ftudies.  His  patrimonial  eftate  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  a clear  income  of  300 1. per  annum , yet  he  would 
never  raife  his  rents,  fuppofing  that  he  was  by  this  means 
ferving  his  tenants  ; an  idea  unqueftionably  founded  in  error. 
We  have  known  many  inilances,  in  which  land  has  been 
valtly  improved,  and  tenants  enriched,  by  demanding  of 
them  a rife  in  their  rents,  correfponding  to  the  increafed 
demands  of  the  times.  The  error  of  lord  Monboddo  was, 
however,  very  venial : it  originated  from  the  belt  and  molt 
humane  motives.  He  fhewed,  indeed,  at  no  time  a parti- 
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cular  folicitude  for  any  great  improvement  of  his  lands  : hi* 
main  objedl  was,  that  the  perfons  who  lived  on  them  Ihould 
be  amply  fupported  by  the  produce.  The  vacations  of  the 
court  of  feffion  afforded  him  leifure  to  retire  every  year,  in 
the  fpring  and  autumn,  to  the  country,  where  he  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  drefs  in  a ftyle  of  fimplicity,  as  if  he  had  been  only 
a plain  farmer,  and  to  live  among  the  people  upon  his  eltate 
with  all  the  kind  familiarity  and  attention  of  a father  among 
his  children.  In  this  ftate  he  had  a vifit  from  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnfon ; and  though,  probably,  no  two  perfons  could 
differ  more  than  thele,  yet  lord  Monboddo  was  too  hofpit- 
able  to  enter  into  any  contentious  difeuffions  with  a ftranger 
in  his  own  houfe.  His  lordfhip  frequently  vifited  Lon- 
don, during  his  vacations;  to  which  city  he  was  allured  by 
the  great  number  of  men  of  profound  erudition,  whofe  con- 
vention he  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  there.  In  all 
his  journies  lie  was  accuflomed  to  ride  on  horfeback,  at- 
tended by  a fingle  fervant.  On  his  return  from  the  laft 
vifit,  which  lie  made  purpofely  to  take  leave  of  his  friends, 
he  was  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  would  probably  never  have 
reached  home,  had  not  a friend  overtaken  him,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  travel  the  remainder  of  the  way  in  his  car- 
riage. His  lordfhip  died  in  June  1799,  in  the  85th  year  of 
hi6  age.  Although  rigidly  temperate  in  his  habit*,  he  de- 
lighted much  in  the  convivial  fociety  of  his  friends  ; and 
among  thefe  he  could  number  all  the  moft  eminent  charadlers 
in  Scotland  for  virtue,  literature,  and  real  elegance  of  con- 
verfation.  Of  his  various  excellencies  we  have  heard  much 
from  a noble  lady,  now  herfelf  no  more,  who  never  ceafed 
to  cherifh  his  memory  with  refpedl  and  honour. 

MONBRUN,.in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hoval ; miles  S.W.  of  Gourbel. 

MONBUEY,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  ; 
30  miles  S S.W.  of  Aftorga. 

MONCADA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  8 miles 
N.  of  Barcelona. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia; 
7 miles  N.W.  of  Valencia.  This  town  is  now  reduced  to  a 
village : it  has  a pariffi  church,  a convent  of  Dominicans, 
and  a population  of  about  1000  inhabitants. 

MONCALIER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Po,  on  an  eminence  near  the  river,  containing  two 
churches,  feveral  convents,  and  a royal  palace ; 4 miics  S. 
of  Turin. 

MONCALVO,  a town  of  Iftria;  7 miles  S.  of  Ro- 
vigno. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Marengo  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Afti. 

MONCAON,  a fmall  but  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e Mir.ho,  on  the  Minho ; 25 
miles  N.  of  Braga.  N.  lar.  42°.  E.  long.  8°  10. 

MONCARAS,  a town  ot  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  on  the 
Guadiana,  containing  more  than  1500  inhabitants ; 23  miles 
E.  of  Evora. 

MONCAYO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon;  11  miles 
W.  of  Borja. 

MONCHABOO,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  which 
was  formerly  its  capital;  52  miles  N.  of  Ava.  N.  lat.  22® 
34'.  E.  long.  97°  40 

MONCLAR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Montauban  ; 10  miles  E.S.E.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
1776,  and  the  canton  5267  inhabitants,  cn  a territory  of 
150  kiliometres,  in  8 communes.  N.  lat.  430  58'.  E.  long. 
1"  40'. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  cf  the 
Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Villeneuve-d’Agen  7 miles  well  from  it.  The  place 
4 Z contains 
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contains  2061,  and  the  canton  8462  inhabitants,  on  a terri* 
toryof  150  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

MONCON,  a town,  with  a callle,  of  Spain,  in  Ara- 
gon, on  the  river  Cinca  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  Lerida. 

MONCONTOUR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  principal  productions  are  “ EfTai  fur^la  Neceflite  et  fur  ies 
ent  of  the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif-  Moyens  de  plaire,”  which  is  a very  inllruftive  work  on  the 
•n.  -r  r — j 0 0 -r  r — J - rn’  ' art  of  becoming  agreeable  in  fociety  ; “ Les  Abderites,”  £ 

comedy  j ^ Pap/ioo  r t . • . . 


follow  into  his  retreat  the  count  d’Argenfon,  who  was  cx- 
ded  in  1757.  Moncnf  lived  enjoying  perfeft  heahh  till  a 
very  fliort  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  177c, 

r.-f"  . ^ had,a“alned  the  a£e_°f.83:  As  an  author,  his 
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trift  of  Loudun  ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Loudun.  The  place 
contains  819,  and  the  canton  7173  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  2125  kiliometres,  in  18  communes.  N.  lat.  46°  53'. 
E.  long.  o°4'. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  Coalt3,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  St.  Brieuc  ; 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Brieuc.  The 


Poefies  diverfes ;”  fome  difl'ertations ; and  fe- 
veral  little  dramatic  pieces  of  the  opera  kind.  His  “ Hif- 
toire  des  Chats’’  was  a trifle  of  the  fportive  kind  His 
W°^AxT^ei)een  Publlfhed  collectively  in  four  volumes. 

_ °r  ?n  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 


place  contains  1685,  and  the  canton  14,380  inhabitants,  on  *n  Grenada,  near  which  Ccefar  gained  a viftory  over  the  fons 
a territory  of  215  kiliometres,  in  11  communes.  "f  p,'m"  ;1  ‘ TTT  r'r  " 


of  Pompey  ; 23  miles  W.  of  Malaga. 

MONDAGELE,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ceylon  ; 
28  miles  S.  of  Trincoii.  ; 

MONDAHU,  a river  of  Brazi',  which  runs  into  the 


Atlantic,  S.  lat.  j io(.  W.  long.  40  46’. 


a town  of  Nubia;,  40  miles  S.W.  of 


MONCONYS,  Bai.tiiasar  de,  in  Biography , a writer 
of  travels,  was  born  at  Lyons,  and  received  the  early  part 
of  his  education  in  the  Jefuits’  college  of  that  city.  The 
plague,  which  in  1628  defolated  many  countries,  at  this 
period,  forced  him  to  quit  his  native  place  ; and  he  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  completed  his  Itudies  at  the  univeriity  of 
Salamanca.  He  attached  himfelf  to  mathematics,  che- 

miftry,  and  aftrology  ; and  in  Portugal,  which  he  vifited,  . . ..  o * j- , — .....  u.  L 

he  gained  confiderable  reputation  by  his  facility  in  forming  (.L  ueS0’  1,1  hraits  of  Magellan,  affording  good  * 
horofcopes.  From  Portugal  he  travelled  into  the  Eait,  for  c 11 ® 20  fathoms  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Upright, 

the  purpofe  of  increafmg  his  knowledge  in  the  occult  fciences,  1 0 D ‘ 1 

as  they  were  falfely  caded,  and  tracing  the  remains  of  the 
philofophy  of  Hermes  Trifmegillus,  and  Zoroafter. 


MONDARA, 

Dekin. 

MONDAY,  Plough.  See  Plough. 

Monday  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Terra 


an* 


MONDEGO,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  rife*  near 
Ouarda,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Atlantic,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Montemor  e Velho. 

MONDE  JAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caitile;  2e 
miles  E.  of  Madrid.  > 

MONDELLO,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Ma- 
zara  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Palermo. 

MONDIM,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; jo  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lamego. 

MONDINO,  or  in  Latin  Mundinus,  in  Biography,  a 
pliylician  defervedly  celebrated  in  the  dark  ages,  was  bom 
at  Milan,  according  to  Freind,  and  flounfhed  early  in  the 
14th  century.  He  held  the  profefforlhip  of  medicine  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  1316,  and  enjoyed  an  ex'enfive  reputa- 
tion throughout  Italy,  then  the  great  feat  of  fcience,  for  his 
medical  dull.  His  principal  claim  to  diftinftion,  however, 
re  Its  upon  his  zeal  a d Tuccefc  in  the  cultivation  of  anatormy 
of  which  art  he  mult  be  deemed  the  reftorer,  having  been  the 
hrlt  among  the  moderns  who  diffeaed  human  bodies.  He 
was  the  author  of  a work,  entitled  “ Anatomia  omnium 
h 11  mam  Corporis  interiorum  Membrorum,”  firft  printed  at 
Pavia  in  1478,  and  afterwards  frequently  republilhed,  with 
various  commentaries.  It  is  a methodical  treatife,  very 
......  , . . . . , - copious  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  vifeera,  in  the  defcription 

felf  to  literature,  hoping  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  iome  of  winch  he  introduced  many  original  obfervations  but 
perfon  of  cor.fequence.  One  of  his  earlielt  compofitions  was  paffes  lightly  over  the  fubjeft  of  the  nerves  and  blood-veffels 

It  abounds,  however,  with  a multitude  of  errors,  refuln™ 
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covering,  perhaps,  the  vanity  of  the  purfuit,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  mathematical  and  phyfical 
ftudies,  which  engaged  him  in  correfpondence  with  mod  of 
the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1665  ; 
foon  after  which  his  travels  were  publilhed,  in  three  volumes, 
quarto  : they  are  faid  to  contain  many  rare  and  very  curious 
obfervations.  Moreri. 

MONCOORAH,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  three  broad. 
N.  lat.  22°  10'.  E.  long.  910  10'. 

MONCOQ,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lof,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Cahors  ; 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Cahors.  The  place  contains  1970,  and 
the  canton  10,804  inhabitants,  on  a territory  cf  205  kilio- 
metres, in  16  commune?.  N.  lat.  44°  20'.  E.  long. 
U I?'- 

MONCRIF,  Francis-Augustin  Paradis  de,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a French  poet  and  polite  writer,  was  born  of  a 
Emily  in  middle  life,  at  Paris,  in  1687.  Though  intended 
for  a bufinefs  fuited  to  his  rank  in  fociety,  he  devoted  him- 


an  “ Ode  on  the  Death  of  Louis-le-Grand,”  by  tvhich  he 
expefted  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  regent.  But  he  did 
not  excel  in  lyrics,  and  is  chiefly  dillinguifhed  by  fmall 
theatrical  pieces,  complimentary  verfes,  madrigals,  and  bal- 
lads, which  the  French  call  romances.  He  was  an  aftor  as 


, . . , errors,  refulting 

from  his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Galen  and  Avicenna, 
and  is  marked  by  the  rudenefs  and  inaccuracy  cf  the  times* 
Neverthelefs,  it  conferred  a real  benefit  on  the  infant  fciencej 
and  acquired  fuch  a hUh  charafter  for  authority  in  Italy, 


well  as  a writer,  read  with  grace,  and  afted  in  a very  agree-  that  the  ftatutes  of  Padua,  and  fome  other  medical  fchools 


able  way  in  the  dramatic  interludes  then  in  vogue,  and  thus 
rendered  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  moll  cultivated  focieties ; 
at.  the  fame  time,  by  his  diferetion  and  good  humour, 
avoided  every  thing  that  might  give  offence.  He  obtained 
the  polls  of  private  fecretary  to  the  count  of  Clermont,  and 
reader  to  the  queen,  and  was  admitted  to  runny  honours  in 
the  court  of  Lewis  XV.  He  did  not  live  wholly  to  himfelf, 
but  was  liberal  to  his  poor  relations,  zealous  in  the  fervice 


of  Italy,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  every  other  work,  as  a text- 
book lor  the  iludents  of  anatomy;,  and  it  continued  in  this 
general  ellimation  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Mundinus  died 
at  Bologna  in  1325,  or  1326,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Vital.  Freind’s  Hilt,  of  Med.  Eloy  Dift.  Hilt. 

MONDONEDO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Ga- 
licia, 25  leagues  N.E.  of  St.  Jago,  and  at  a fimilar  dillance  W^ 
ot  Oviedo,  is  furrounded  by  mountains;  fituated  at  the  bottom 


©f  his  friends,  and  grateful  for  pall  favours  ; an  inilance  of  of  a hill,  at  the  entrance  of  a fertile  and  pleafont  valley,  and 
■which  laft  quality  he  gave,  in.  his  requeft  to  be  allowed  to  in  the  midft  of  feveral  fprings  and  brooks,  and  feparated  by 

the 
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the  two  rivers  Sigto  and  Ruzos  from  its  fuburbs.  It  is  the 
fee  of  a biffiop,  fuffragan  of  Compoftella,  and  has  feven 
churches,  including  the  cathedral  and  convents,  one  chapter 
of  canons,  one  feminary,  one  oratory,  and  two  hofpitals. 
The  town,  which  is  tolerably  large,  is  encompaffed  by  walls, 
and  has  five  gates  and  two  bridges.  The  houfes  are  toler- 
ably built,  of  good  ftone  ; the  ftreets  are  rather  narrow,  but 
regular;  the  grand  fquare  is  watered  by  a fountain,  and 
many  other  fountains  cool  and  cleanfe  the  ftreets.  The  air 
is  very  falubrious.  The  popolation  confifts  of  3600  perfons 
The  place  is  defended  by  the'caftle  of  Caftro  Oro.  The 
river  Mino  rifes  at  a little  diftauce  north  of  this  town. 

Mondonedo,  Sierra  de,  a mountain  of  Galicia  of  great 
extent,  occupying  the  whole  extremity  of  the  north-eaft  of 
Galicia,  towards  the  Alturian  boundary  to  the  eaft,  and 
proceeding  to  the  north  as  far  as  Cabo  Ortegal,  and  to  the 
weft  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

MONDONVILLE,  John  Joseph  Cassanea  de,  in 
Biography , born  at  Narbopne  in  1711,  owes  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  fortune  to  inceflant  diligence  and  toil,  a great 
paflion  for  his  art,  and  a regular  condudi.  He  at  firft  ac- 
quired his  reputation  by  the  violin  : he  was  the  rival  of  the 
famous  Guignon,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  art.  They 
executed  together  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  varied  with 
great  tafte  numerous  favourite  airs  in  duo,  to  the  infinite 
fadsfadtion  of  the  public.  He  is  celebrated  by  the  famous 
Le  Cat  of  Roan,  for  producing  the  fans  harmoniques  upon 
his  violin,  of  which  art  he  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
dillinguiftied  himlelf. 

He  compofed  fonatas  for  the  harpfichord,  with  an  accom- 
paniment ohligato  for  the  violin,  which  at  one  time  were  in 
high  fav  >ur  all  over  Europe.  After  this,  motets  for  a fingle 
voice,  accompanied  by  difficult  lefions  on  the  harpfichord, 
which  gained  him  the  place  of  mailer  of  the  chapel  royal. 
He  direfted  the  Concert  Spirituel  during  many  years  with 
great  reputation,  and  likewife  compofed  feveral  pieces  for 
the  opera,  which  had  great  fuccefs. 

M.  Laborde,  from  whom  this  article  is  extradted,  has  re- 
corded his  private  charadter  in  a way  that  does  his  memory 
more  honour,  perhaps,  than  his  com^ofitions ; which,  though 
in  great  favour  in  thefe  days  at  Paris,  were  always  too  much 
call  in  a French  mould  to  be  equally  admired  elfewhere. 
His  melody  was  national,  but  his  accompaniments  were 
fpirited  and  ingenious.  He  died  in  1772,  at  61. 

MONDOVI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Stura,  late  capital  of  a fmall  province  in  Pied- 
mont, to  which  it  gave  name ; fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, on  a mountain  near  the  river  Ebro.  It  was  eredted  into 
a bilhopric  by  pope  Urban  VI.  in  1388,  under  the  arch- 
biffiopric  of  Turin.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it  has  five  pariffi 
churches,  an  univerfity,  twelve  convents,  and  about  10,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a fplendid 
vidtory,  in  1796;  30  miles  S.  of  Turin.  N.  lat.  440  24'. 
E.  long.  70  56'. 

MONDRAGON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Guipufcoa,  in  the  province  of  Bifcay,  near  which  are  medi- 
cinal fprings,  and  a mine  of  excellent  iron  ; 24  miles  S.S.W. 
of  St.  Seballian. 

MONDRAGONE,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora,  near 
the  fea-coaft,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  medicinal  baths  ; 
1 3 miles  N.W.  of  Cdpua. 

MONDUKOLSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutlk,  on  the  borders  of  China.  N.  lat.  50' 
S'.  E.  long.  103°  24'. 

MONEAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baltar,  on  the 
fight  bank  of  the  Ganges  ; 17  miles  W.  of  Patna. 


MON E BA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Calbari,  on  the  Cama- 
rones.  N.  lat.  30  40'. 

MONEDA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Wexio. 

MONEDULA,  Jackdaw,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
Corvus  ; which  fee. — Alfo,  a fpecies  of  Crotophaga.  See 
Chotophaga  Ani. 

MONEER,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 23  miles  N.W.  of  Saferam. 

MONEGAL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda;  33 
miles  S.  of  Combamet. 

MONEGLIA,  a town  of  the  Ligurian  republic  ; feven 
miles  W.  of  Brugncto. 

MONEINS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Oleron  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Pau.  The  place  contains  5550, 
and  the  canton  11,004  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1575 
kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

MONEMERION,  Mmp  'piov,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, a fiiow,  according  to  fome,  wherein  none  but  tame 
bealls  were  expofed  to  view. 

Others  will  have  it  to  be  a ftiow  of  one  day’s  continuance, 

MONESTIER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Bnanson  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Gap. 
The  place  contains  2708,  and  the  canton  4736  inhabitants, 
011  a territory  of  212^  kiliometres,  in  three  communes. 

Mon jjst lEH-de- C lermonl,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  I fere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Grenoble;  16  miles  S.  of  Grenoble.  The  place 
contains  569,  and  t^le  canton  4258  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  353  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

MONESTIES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Alby  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Alby.  The  place  contains  1210,  and 
the  canion  8101  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  250  kilio- 
metres, in  1 8 communes. 

MONETA,  or  Juno  Moneta,  in  Mythology,  the  god- 
defs  of  money,  who  had  a temple  at  Rome,  is  reprefented 
upon  medals  with  the  inftruments  of  coinage,  the  hammer, 
the  anvil,  the  pincers  and  the  die,  with  the  Latin  word 
“ moneta.”  Others  fay,  that  this  name  is  formed  from 
moneo,  I warn  or  advife,  becaufe  a little  before  the  Gauls 
befieged  Rome,  fhe  had  warned  the  people  to  buy  a fovv  big 
with  young,  an  etymology  that  is  fupported  by  the  authority 
of  Cicero  : “ Junonem  appellatam  monetam,  a moneo  vide- 
licet verbo,  denominatam.”  See  Money. 

MONETiE  Pes.  See  Pes. 

MONE  f AGIUM,  Monetage,  or  Mintage,  the  right 
or  privilege  of  coining  money. 

MONETALES  Triumviri.  See  Triumviri. 

MONETA  RIUS,  or  Moneyer,  a name  which  antiqua- 
ries and  medallilts  give  to  thofe  who  ltruck  the  ancient  coins 
or  monies. 

Many  of  the  old  Roman,  &c.  coins  have  the  name  of  the 
monetarius,  either  written  at  length,  or  at  leaft  the  initial 
letters  of  it.  See  Medal. 

MONETIA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  from  L’He- 
ritier,  in  compliment  to  the  celebrated  J.  B.  de  Monet,  Che- 
valier de  Lamarck  ; fee  Lamarckia L’Herit.  Stirp. 

Nov.  !•.  t.  1.  Schreb.  81.  App.  813.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
669.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1. 
264.  (Azima  ; Lamarck  Didt.  v.  1.343.  lllullr.  t.  807. 
JufT.  425.) — Clafsand  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia,  L’He- 
rit. ( Dioecia  Tetrandria,  Schreb.  813.)  Nat.  Ord.  un- 
certain. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fuelling, 
permanent,  cloven  into  four,  lanceolate,  acute,  reflexed 
Segments,  two  of  which  are  deeper  than  the  reft.  Cor. 
Petals  four,  linear,  acute,  recurved,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
St  am.  Filaments  four,  ered,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  al- 
molt  as  long  as  the  corolla ; anthers  ovate,  incumbent. 
Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  fquare,  terminating  in  a thick- 
lih,  conical  ftyle,  ftiorter  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  acute. 
Peric.  Berry  ? juicelefs,  globular,  with  a little  point,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  calyx,  of  two  cells  ? Seeds  fclitary,  flat 
on  one  flde,  convex  on  the  other. 

Obf.  The  flowers  are  occaflonally  trifid  or  bifid. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  four-cleft.  Corolla  of  four  pe- 
tals. Berry  ? of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

I.  M.  barlerioides.  Four-fpined  Monetia.  L’Herit.  Stirp. 
Nov.  t.  i.  Willd.  Thunb.  Prodr.  28.  (Azima  tetracantha  ; 
Lamarck  Did.  v.  1.343.  Lycium  indicum  fpinis  quaternis 
ad  foliorum  fingulorum  exortum  ; Seb.  Thef.  v.  1.  21.  t.  13. 
f.  i.) — Spines  four.  Leaves  fmooth  on  both  lides.  Native 
of  India,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flowers  in  the 
ftove  about  Auguft  or  September.  This  is  a middling-fized 
fpinous  Ihrub,  refembling  Barleria  hyjlrix  in  habit.  Root 
perennial,  woody,  branched,  cracked,  with  the  tafte  of  li- 
quorice. Stem  ereft,  full  of  chinks,  alh-coloured.  Branches 
oppofite,  diffufe,  denfe  ; the  fmalier  ones  prickly,  deflexed, 
fquare,  green  at  lirft,  afterwards  greyifh.  Shoots  green,  na- 
turally downy,  but  becoming  fmooth  by  culture.  Prickles 
four  together,  crofting  each  other  horizontally,  awl-fhaped, 
fharp-pointed,  withering  at  the  tip,  with  one  internal  ftreak, 
about  half  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  very 
fhort  ftalks,  fpreading,  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  ribbed. 
Flowers  axillary,  on  the  young  (hoots,  about  three  in  a 
clufter,  fometimes  folitary,  feffile  and  herbaceous.  BraEleas 
two-leaved,  oppofite,  adhering  to  the  flowers  laterally,  very 
narrow,  acute,  changing  into  prickles. 

2.  M.  diacantha.  Two-fpined  Monetia.  Wiild.  (Azi- 
ma diacantha  ; Lamarck  Did.  v.  j.  343.  Amaranthoides 
indicum  verticillatum  parietarise  hirfutis  foliis,  fpinofum  ; 
Pluk.  Aim.  t.  133.  f.  3.  Tsjerou-Kara  ; Rheed.  Hort. 
Malab.  v.  5.73  t.  37.) — Spines  two.  Leaves  downy  be- 
neath. Native  of  India. — This  is  an  evergreen  (hrub,  rifing 
to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  with  a thickifh  flem,  and  numerous 
a(h-coloured  branches,  which  are  very  fpinaus.  Leaves  two 
or  three  together,  almoft  feffile,  roundifh-cblong,  thick, 
clofe  ; dark  green,  fmooth  and  (hining  above,  paler  and  h:.iry 
beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  at  the  bafe  of  the  fpines,  fmall 
and  greenifh.  The  whole  herb  has  a bitter  flavour.  j. 

Mr.  Dryander,  in  his  remarks  on  Profeffor  Gmelin’s  edi- 
tion of  the  Syjlema  Naturce,  Linn.  Tranf.  v.  2.  22i,obferves 
*•'  that  A%ima  nova  he  fuppofes  is  meant  for  Azima  tetracan- 
tha of  Lamarck.  A.  diacantha  being  only  taken  from  Pluke- 
net’s  figure,  is  confequently  doubtful.” — We  have  however 
retained  it  after  the  example  of  Willdenow,  relying  upon  the 
accuracy  of  Rheede’s  defeription  and  figure. — Kanden- 
Eara;  Rheed.  Hort.  Malab.  v.  5.  71.  t.  36,  feems  undoubt- 
edly of  tltis  genus,  and  perhaps  merely  a variety  of  diacantha. 

Schreber,  on  reviling  this  genus,  has  removed  it  from  Te- 
trandria  to  Dioecia,  a meafure,  cf  which  we  do  not  fee  the 
propriety,  both  organs  being  prefent  in  all  the  flowers, 
though,  as  it  appears,  each  is  occaflonally  defedive. 

MONETOU  Islands,  in  Geography , two  iflands  in  lake 
M’chigan.  N.  lat.  440  50'.  W.  long.  85°  28'. 

MONEY,  in  Commerce,  is  a general  term  for  coin,  paper, 
or  any  other  meafure  of  value,  or  reprefentative  of  property, 
that  paffes  current  from  hand  to  hand  as  a circulating  me- 
dium. See  Bank,  Cash,  Circulation,  Coin,  Currency, 


Exchange,  Paper  Money,  and  Political  Economy.  For 
an  accurate  definition  of  money,  fee  the  next  article. 

The  origin  of  money  feems  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
firft  regulations  of  civil  fociety,  or  at  lead  it  is  too  remote 
to  be  traced  by  any  authentic  hiftory.  The  invention  of  this 
common  meafure,  or  ftandard,  according  to  which  all  other 
things  (hould  be  eflimated,  is  aferibed  by  fome  perfons,  on 
the  authority  of  Jofephus,  to  Cain  ; although  the  firft  in- 
formation that  has  been  tranfmitted  concerning  it,  originates 
with  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who  paid  40P  (hekels  for  a 
burying  place.  The  Greeks  refer  the  invention  of  money 
to  Hermodice,  wife  of  king  Midas ; and  the  Latins  to 
Janus.  Barter,  that  is  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another,  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  traffic  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  the  world  : thus  we  find  in  Homer,  that  Glaucus’s 
golden  armour  was  valued  at  100  oxen,  and  Diomedes’s  ar. 
mqur  at  10.  This  method,  which  (till  obtains  among  favage 
nations,  muft  have  been  found  extremely  inconvenient  in  the 
early  ages  of  commerce,  and  hence  the  r.eceffity  of  adopting 
fome  commodity  of  general  utility  and  demand  as  a meafure 
of  value.  This  neceffity  and  its  expedient  are  well  explained 
by  Ariftotle  in  his  Politics  (book  i.  chap.  6.)  “ All  ufeful 
thirfgs,”  fays  the  philofopher,  “could  not,  without  great 
difficulty,  be  tranfported  from  place  to  place,  it  was  re- 
folved,  by  common  confent,  that  in  bartering  commodities,, 
they  (houid  reciprocally  give  and  receive,  fome  fubftance, 
which,  being  in  its  nature  applicable  to  the  purpofes  of  life, 
might,  at  the  fame  time,  be  eaiily  carried  about." 

The  fubftance  which  has  been  adopted  as  a circulating 
medium,  or  meafure  of  value,  has  been  various  in  different 
ages  and  countries.  In  Italy  it  was  originally  cattle,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  Latin  word  pecunia,  money,  which  is 
faid  to  be  derived  from  pec  us,  a herd  or  flock.  Thus  Sca- 
liger  fays,  “ a pecu  formatur  pecunius,  unde  pecunia:  fub- 
intelligatur  res  vel  quid  limile,  ct  iicut  vetcrum  divitiae  con- 
fiftebant  in  copia  pecudis,  ita  moneta  pecudis  effigie  primum 
notata  fuit.  Et  apud  Athenicnfes  nummi  Jigura  bourn  fig- 
nati  fuerunt.”  Pliny  fays,  that  money  was  called  pecunia,  be- 
caufe  their  firft  coin  was  Itamped  with  the  figure  of  a cow. 
The  Latin  word  moneta  for  money  is  however  probably  more 
modern  than  pecunia , an<f  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  moneo , to 
advife  or  mark,  that  is,  to  (hew  by  fome  mark  the  weight 
and  finenefs  of  the  metal  of  which  coins  were  compofed. 
Thus,  according  to  Iiido-us,  “Moneta  ita  appellatur,  quia 
monet  ne  qua  fraus  in  pondere  vel  metallo  fiat.”  In  favour 
of  this  etymology,  Suidas  obferves,  that  when  the  Romans 
were  in  want  of  money,  Juno  admonijhed  them  to  pradlife 
ji-ftice,  and  then  there  would  be  no  want  of  money  ; and 
when  they  had  found  the  good  effedt  of  this  counfel,  (he  was 
furnamed  Juno  Moneta,  and  money  was  coined  in  her  tem- 
ple. In  procefs  of  time,  money  was  made  a goddefs,  and 
cnftirined  by  the  name  of  Lea  Pecunia,  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman  holding  a balance  in  one  hand,  and  a cornucopia  in 
the  other. 

In  all  nations  where  commerce  has  made  any  confiderable 
progrefs,  the  precious  metals,  either  in  coins  or  ingots,  or 
their  reprefentative  value  in  paper,  have  been  adopted  as 
money.  Other  fubftances,  however,  are  (hll  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  in  different  countries,  efpecially  for  the  common  or 
inferior  purpofes  of  trade,  as  cowries  or  fmall  (hells  in  India, 
and  fait  bricks,  and  beads,  in  Abyffniia.  See  Coin,  and 
the  fequel  of  this  article. 

As  we  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  progrefs. 
and  prefent  (late  of  metallic  monies  under  the  article  Coin, 
and  of  monies  of  exchange  under  the  head  Exchange,  it 
remains  here  to  explain  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  monies 
6 , of 
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of  account,  and  to  flate  their  names  in  different  countries, 
and  alfo  their  value  compared  with  fterling. 

Money  is  diflinguifhed  into  real  and  imaginary.  By  real 
money  is  underflood  coin,  or  any  other  circulating  medium, 
and  by  imaginary,  or  ideal  money,  a nominal  fum,  which  is 
not  reprefented  by  any  piece  or  coin,  but  which  is  ufed  in 
keeping  accounts,  as  the  pound  llerling,  the  livre  Tournois, 
£<c. 

Imaginary  monies  ha”ehad  their  origin,  for  the  moll  part, 
it)  real  coins,  or  in  weights.  Thefe  units,  which  were  ori- 
ginally adopted  as  meafures  of  value,  have  been  always  con- 
tinued under  the  fame  denomination,  notwithilanding  the 
fluctuations  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  me- 
tals, or  of  merchandize.  There  are,  however,  imaginary 
monies  which  have  not  thus  originated,  but  have  been  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  of  Amplifying  accounts,  as  the  cen- 
times of  France,  and  the  cents  in  America.  It  fhould,  how- 
ever, be  obferved,  that  ail  monies  of  account  are  not  ima- 
ginary, nor  are  they,  in  all  places,  the  monies  of  exchange, 
but  they  are  moll  generally  fo. 

In  order  to  underlland  the  monies  of  account  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  fome  preliminary  explanations  may  be  neceffary. 

Monies  are  dillinguilhed  in  different  countries  by  parti- 
cular denominations,  as  fpecie,  effetlive,  currency , banco,  giro, 
moneta  di  camlio,  cajb,  valuta,  life. 

Specie  and  ejfc8ive  generally  mean  coin,  but  in  Germany 
the  word  fpecie  is  applied  to  the  rix-dollar  and  its  divilions,  as 
coined  after  the  rate  of  the  empire. 

Currency  moflly  fignifies  the  common  or  current  money  of 
a place,  which,  in  Holland,  is  ca.led  caffee,  in  Venice  moneta 
pic  cola,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  moneta  lung  a ; but  in  fome 
parts  cf  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Auglburg,  currency 
means  money  of  account,  and  it  has  the  lame  meaning  in 
America  and  the  Well  Indies,  where  it  derives  its  name  from 
a paper  currency  which  has  been  long  depreciated  and  difeon- 
tinued. 

Banco  is  the  money  which  is  placed  in  banks  of  depofit, 


and  which  is  not  drawn  out,  but  transferred  from  one  perfon 
to  another,  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  contrails. 

Giro,  in  moll  parts  of  Germany,  means  money  of  exchange, 
which  in  Italy  is  called  moneta  di  cambio. 

Cajh  generally  means  real  money,  but  in  Hanover  the  term 
is  applied  to  a certain  fuperior  kind  of  money  ufed  for  large 
payments,  as  dillinguilhed  from  another  fort,  ufed  in  inferior 
departments  of  buiirtefs,  called  gold  value.  The  word  calh 
is  likewife  applied  to  a fmall  coin  in  China,  and  in  fome  parts 
of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

The  word  valuta,  or  valeur,  is  applied  in  mod  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  the  prices  cr  rates  at  which  different 
kinds  of  monies  are  reckoned  in  commercial  tranfaftions. 

The  difference  of  one  fort  of  money  compared  with  an- 
other is  mollly  reckoned  at  fo  much  per  cent.  When  a better 
fort  is  given  for  a worfe,  the  premium  or  per  centage  is  called 
agio.  But  when  the  difference  or  per  centage  is  confidered 
with  regard  to  the  inferior  fort  of  money,  it  is  called  difcount. 
Difcount  is  likewife  a term  applied  to  an  allowance  of  fo  much 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  payment  of  money  before  it  be- 
comes due,  and  this  difcount  differs  from  the  former  as  agio 
differs  from  interefl. 

Interejl  is  an  allowance  of  fo  much  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  ufe  of  money,  and  is  therefore  an  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal, but  agio  adds  nothing  to  the  capital,  being  only  the 
atiual  difference  in  value.  In  the  fame  manner  difcount 
between  different  forts  of  monies,  and  difcount  for  prompt 
payment  differ  ; in  the  former  cafe  there  is  no  lofs  nor  dimi- 
nution, but  in  the  latter  theFe  is  a dedudlion  from  the  prin- 
cipal. See  Agio,  Interest,  and  Discount. 

The  following  table,  which  we  extradl,  by  permiflion,  from 
the  Univerfal  Cambill,  will  fhew  the  value  of  the  principal 
monies  of  account  of  the  chief  trading  places,  in  lterling,  ac- 
cording to  the  mint  regulations  of  thole  countries  compared 
with  the  mint  laws  of  England ; and  though  mod  of  the 
monies  are  imaginary,  yet,  as  they  reprefent  certain  fums  of 
coined  money,  their  value  is  thence  ealily  known. 


Table  of  Monies  of  Account,  containing  the  Value  of  the  Monies  of  Account  of  different  Places  (expreffed  in  Pence 
and  Decimals  of  Pence),  according  to  the  Mint  Price  both  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  England  ; that  is,  3/.  17*.  lofC 
per  Oz.  for  Gold,  and  5s.  2d.  per  Oz.  for  Silver. 


Value  in 

Silver. 

Value 

in  Gold. 

d. 

dec. 

d. 

dec. 

Aix  la  Chapelle 

- Rixdollar  Current 

3‘ 

40 

31 

43 

Alicant 

Libra  or  Pefo  ... 

39 

40 

37 

38 

Amfterdam  - 

- Rixdollar  Banco  (agio  at  4 per  cent.). 

5+ 

64 

variable* 

Florin  Banco  ... 

21 

8 5 

ditto 

Pound  Flemifh  Banco 

13* 

10 

ditto 

Rixdollar  current 

52 

54 

ditto 

Florin  current  ... 

21 

ditto 

Pound  Flemilh  current 

126 

ditto 

Antwerp 

- Pound  Flemifh  (money  of  exchange) 

123 

25- 

123 

87 

Florin  (money  of  exchange) 

20 

5*4 

20 

64 

Pound  Flemifh  current  - 

105 

65 

ic6 

18 

Florin  current  - 

17 

60 

17 

70 

Arragon 

- Libra  Jaquefa  - - - 

49 

25 

46 

75 

Augfburg 

Florin  Giro,  or  money  of  exchange 

33 

31 

83 

Florin  current 

25 

20 

25 

07 

Earcelona 

- Libra  Catalan  - 

28 

H 

26 

70 

Bafil 

- Rixdollar,  or  Ecu  of  exchange  - 

4? 

27 

47 

Rixdollar  current 

42 

45 

42 

20 

* In  the  places  marked  variable,  the  price  of  the  coins  is  not  fixed  ; and,  therefore,  the  intrinfic 
value  in  gold  of  the  monies  of  account  cannot  be  afeertained  for  any  length  of  time. 


MONEY, 


I 


Value  in 

Silver. 

Value  in  Gold. 

d. 

der. 

d.  dec. 

Bergamo 

- 

. 

Scudo  of  7 Lire 

• 

35 

67 

36  50 

Berlin 

• 

• 

Pound  Banco 

47 

25 

variable 

Rixdollar  current 

• 

36 

ditto 

Rixdollar  in  Fredericks  - 

• 

# 

39  68 

Bern 

- 

Ecu  of  3 Livres 

- 

42 

64 

42  90 

Crown  of  23  Batzen 

• 

35 

53 

35  75 

Bologna 

- 

- 

Lira  corrente 

- 

10 

86 

10  62 

Lira  money  of  exchange  - 

- 

11 

12 

10  89 

Bolfano 

- 

- 

Florin  Giron,  or  money  of  exchange 

33 

26 

33  08 

Florin  moneta  lunga,  or  currency 

25 

20 

25  06 

Bremen 

- 

- 

Rixdollar  current 

. 

37 

80 

variable 

Rixdollar  in  Carls  d’or  - 

. 

39  68 

Canary  Iflands 

. 

Real  current 

. 

3 

95 

3 66 

Caffel 

- 

• 

Rixdollar  current 

- 

37 

80 

variable 

Cologne 

• 

• 

Rixdollar  fpecie  of  80  Albufes 

- 

31 

38 

ditto 

Rixdollar  current  of  78  Albufes 

3° 

60 

ditto 

Conftantinople 

• 

Piaftre,  or  Dollar 

- 

13 

12 

uncertain 

Dantzic 

- 

- 

Gulden  or  Florin 

- 

9 

9 

Denmark 

- 

- 

Rixdollar  fpecie 

• 

54 

72 

Rixdollar  Sundifh  fpecie  - 

- 

53 

21 

Rixdollar  Crown  money  • 

- 

48 

37 

v 

Rixdollar  Danilh  currency 

- 

44 

27 

44  88 

Rixdollar  Holltem  currency 

- 

43 

78 

44  16 

England 

- 

- 

Pound  fterling 

- 

240 

240 

Florence 

- 

Lira  ... 

- 

8 

10 

8 53 

Ducat,  or  Crown  current 

• 

56 

70 

59  7i 

Scudo  d’oro,  or  Gold  Crown 

- 

63  97 

France 

. 

. 

Livre  Tournois  - 

- 

9 

54 

9 38 

Franc  (new  fyftem) 

- 

9 

70 

9 52 

Franc  tort 

- 

• 

Rixdollar  Convention  money 

- 

37 

80 

37  65 

Rixdollar  Muntze,  or  in  fmall  coins 

' 31 

5° 

Germany 

- 

> 

Rixdollar  current 

- 

37 

80 

variable 

Rixdollar  fpecie  - 

- 

5° 

40 

ditto 

Florin  of  the  Empire 

• 

25 

20 

ditto 

Rixdollar  Muntze 

. 

31 

5° 

ditto 

Florin  Muntze  - 

- 

21 

ditto 

Geneva 

• 

• 

Livre  current 

• 

16 

!3 

16  93 

Florin 

- 

4 

60 

4 84 

Genoa 

- 

. 

Lira  fuori  Banco 

- 

7 

99 

7 83 

Pezza,  or  Dollar  of  exchange 

- 

45 

94 

45  02 

Scudo  di  cambio,  or  Crown  of  exchange 

36 

75 

36  02 

Scudo  d’oro  marche 

• 

85 

49 

83  77 

Hamburgh 

- 

. 

Mark  Banco  (at  a medium) 

. 

18 

22 

variable 

Pound  Flemilh  Banco 

• 

136 

65 

ditto 

Mark  current 

. 

H 

82 

ditto 

Pound  Flemilh  current  - 

• 

1 1 1 

15 

ditto 

Hanover 

• 

• 

Rixdollar,  in  cafh 

- 

42 

42  26 

Rixdollar,  gold  value 

• 

39 

39  24 

Ireland 

• 

• 

Pound  Irifh 

- 

22 1 

56 

221  56 

Konigfberg 

- 

. 

Gulden  or  Florin 

- 

12 

variable 

Leghorn 

- 

Pezza  of  8 Reals 

- 

46 

75 

49  16 

Lira  moneta  buona 

- 

8 

J3 

8 55 

Lira  moneta  lunga 

• 

7 

79 

8 19 

Leipfic 

- 

• 

Rixdollar  convention  money 

. 

37 

80 

variable 

Rixdollar  in  Louis  d’or  or  Fredericks 

39  68 

Lucca 

* 

• 

Lira  - - - 

. 

7 

40 

7 77 

Scudo  d’oro 

- 

55 

5° 

58  27 

Scudo  corrente  - 

- 

51 

80 

54  39 

Malta 

- 

•* 

Scudo  or  Crown 

- 

21 

32 

23  34 

* Where  the  columns  are  marked  with  a dalh,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  there  is  no  coin  in  the  metal 
tf  that  column  by  which  the  monies  of  account  can  be  computed. 


MONEY. 


Value 

in  Silver. 

Value  in  Gold. 

d. 

dec. 

d. 

dec. 

Milan 

- 

• 

Lira  Imperiale  - 

- 

IO 

41 

IO 

53 

Lira  corrente 

- 

7 

3*5 

7 

44 

Scudo  Imperiale 

60 

90 

6 1 

60 

Scudo  corrente  - 

42 

32 

42 

78 

Modena 

- 

- 

Lira  ... 

3 

82 

Munich 

• 

. 

Gulden  or  Florin 

21 

21 

28 

Nancy 

- 

Livre  (money  of  Lorraine) 

7 

38 

7 

26 

Naples 

- 

Ducat  regno 

40 

80 

uncertain 

Navarre 

- 

Real 

4 

92 

4 

67 

Libra  ... 

8 

21 

7 

79 

Neufchatel 

. 

Livre  Toumois  - 

*3 

63 

15 

40 

Livre  foible 

5 

45 

5 

36 

Novi 

- 

Scudo  d’oro  marche 

85 

49 

83 

77 

Parma 

. 

Lira  ... 

2 

45 

2 

40 

Perfia 

- 

Toman  of  ioo  Mamoodis 

287 

60 

Poland 

- 

Gulden  or  Florin 

6 

°3 

6 

27 

Portugal 

- 

Milree  ... 

68 

75 

67 

34 

Old  Crulade 

27 

5° 

26 

94 

Prague 

- 

(See  Vienna.) 

R'ga 

- 

Rixdollar  Alberts 

52 

54 

variable 

Rixdollar  currency  (agio  at  40 percent.) 

37 

53 

ditto 

Rome 

- 

Scudo  or  Crown 

52 

05 

51 

63 

Scudo  di  Stampa  d’oro  - 

79 

37 

78 

73 

Ruflia 

- 

Ruble  ... 

38 

5° 

39 

35 

St.  Gall 

- 

Florin,  money  of  exchange 

27 

44 

variable 

Florin  current 

Z2 

76 

ditto 

St.  Remo 

. 

Lira  ... 

8 

46 

8 

90 

Sardinia 

- 

Lira  ... 

18 

21 

18 

82 

Sicilly 

. 

Ounce  ... 

122 

54 

124 

80 

Scudo  or  Crown 

49 

02 

49 

92 

Spain 

- 

- 

Real  of  old  plate 

4 

93 

4 

57 

Real  of  new  plate 

5 

24 

4 

86 

Real  of  Mexican  plate 

6 

55 

6 

°7 

Real  Vellon 

2 

62 

2 

43 

Dollar  of  old  plate  or  of  exchange 

39 

45 

36  59 

Stralfund 

- 

- 

Rixdollar  of  account 

28 

35 

variable 

Pomeranian  Gulden 

14 

18 

ditto 

Strafburg 

- 

- 

Livre  and  Franc  (fee  France.) 

Florin 

>9 

08 

18 

76 

Sweden 

• 

. 

Rixdollar 

55 

41 

56 

43 

Switzerland 

. 

. 

Franc  (new  fyftem) 

22 

14 

Triefte 

- 

- 

Florin,  Auftnan  currency 

25 

20 

25 

05 

Lira,  Triefte  currency 

4 

76 

4 

73 

Lira  di  piazza 

4 

65 

4 

63  ■ 

Turin 

. 

Lira  ... 

11 

28 

11 

23 

Valencia 

- 

- 

Libra  ... 

39 

45 

36 

59 

Venice 

m 

• 

Lira  piccola  (in  the  old  coins) 

5 

07 

variah 

le 

Lira  piccola  (in  the  coins  introduced1) 
by  the  Auftrians ) - j 

4 

25 

ditto 

Vienna 

- 

- 

Florin  ... 

25 

20 

25 

05  ' 

Zant 

- 

- 

Real 

4 

06 

variable 

Zurich 

- 

. 

Florin,  money  of  exchange 

25 

85 

ditto 

Florin  current 

23 

5° 

ditto 

From  the  above  table  the  Intrinfic  Par  of  exchange  may 
be  computed  where  the  monies  of  account  and  of  exchange 
are  the  fame ; but  for  a more  fyftematic  and  comprehen- 
five  ftatement  of  the  par,  both  according  to  affays  and  mint 
regulations ; fee  Exchange. 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  fome  additions  to  the  hiftorical  part 
of  the  prefent  article,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Coin  and 
Coinage,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred, 

8 


Among  the  ancient  Britons,  iron  rings,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
iron  plates,  or  tin  plates  and  rings,  were  ufed  for  money.. 
Among  the  Lacedaemonians,  iron  bars  were  quenched  with 
vinegar,  thus  intending  that  they  (hould  not  ferve  for  any 
other  ufe.  Seneca  obferves,  that  there  was  anciently 
{lamped  money  of  leather,  cor  'ium  forma  publica  imprejfum  ; 
and  the  fame  thing  was  put  in  pra&ice  by  Frederic  II.  at 
the  fiege  of  Milan ; to  fay  nothing  of  an  old  tradition 

amonj* 


MONEY. 


among  ourtelves,  that,  in  the  confuted  time  of  the  barons 
wars,  the  like  was  done  in  England.  In  1360,  king  John  of 
Trance,  who  agreed  to  pay  our  Edward  III.  for  the  ranfom 
of  his  perfon  3,000,000  of  gold  crowns,  was  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  paying  for  the  neceffaries  of  his  houlhold  in 
leather  money,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  a little  nail 
of  filver.  The  Hollanders,  we  know,  coined  great  quan- 
tities of  pafteboard  in  the  year  1574.  Numa  Pompilius 
made  money  of  wood  and  leather;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Romans  were  much  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
llriking  money  in  metal  during  the  time  of  their  kings. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  both  gold  and  filver  money 
were  very  early  in  ufe  in  Egypt  and  Afia,  and  thence  foon 
afterwards  introduced  into  Carthage  and  Greece.  From 
Greece  it  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  thence  gradually 
well  ward  into  all  the  Roman  provinces. 

The  firft  fhape,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  which  money 
appeared,  was  that  of  pieces  of  metal  without  any  hated 
form  or  imprefiion,  but  merely  regulated  to  a certain 
weight  ; for  weight  was  the  grand  ftandard  of  ancient 
coinage,  fo  that  ail  large  fums  were  paid  in  weight  even 
down  to  the  Saxou  period  of  England.  With  us  weight 
is  now  applied  to  each  particular  piece,  and  that  only  in 
gold : whereas,  with  the  ancients,  weight  was  applied  to 
the  fum  total ; to  filver  as  well  as  gold  ; nay,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  to  brafs.  In  Greece  large  fums  were  referred  to 
fo  many  **  Mnse,”  or  “ Mins,”  and  alfo  to  the  larger  de- 
nomination of  fo  many  “ Talents.”  (See  Mina  and  Ta- 
iENT.)  As  in  Greece  the  firft  eftimation  of  money  was 
merely  by  weight,  this  was  likewife  the  cate  in  Rome.  Silver 
was  the  metal  firft  ufed  in  Grecian  coinage,  but  copper  in 
the  Roman  ; the  former  metal  having  been  long  unknown 
to  the  Romans.  The  firft  valuation  of  Roman  money  was 
by  the  “ libra  gravis  aeris,”  or  pound  of  heavy  brafs  ; and 
when  by  the  progrefs  of  their  conquefts  they  obtained  filver 
and  gold,  tbefe  were  regulated  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
common  Roman  pound,  yet  ufed  at  Rome,  confided  of 
12  ounces  of  458  grains  each,  equal  to  our  ounce  avoir- 
dupois ; but  the  money  ounce  teems  to  have  bad  only  420 
troy  grains,  and  the  pound  3040.  This  was  the  llandard 
of  copper  ; and  when  filver  came  to  be  coined,  feven  denarii 
went  to  the  ounce,  as  in  Greece  eight  drachms : the  gold 
was  regulated  by  the  fcriptulum,  icrupulum,  fcruple,  or 
third  part  of  a denarius,  and  by  the  larger  weights  juft  men- 
tioned. (See  Denarius,  Ails,  and  Sestertius.)  Money 
in  old  Rome,  when  riling  to  a high  fum,  was  eftimated  not 
by  the  talent,  a term  unknown  to  the  Romans,  but  by  the 
hundred  weight  of  brafs,  called  “ Pondus”  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. See  Sestertium. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Roman  coinage  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  dates  adjoining  to  Latium,  and  from  which  mod 
probably  the  form  of  the  firft  Roman  coinage  was  derived, 
were,  on  the  N.  and  W.  the  Etrufcans ; and  upon  the 
S.  and  E.,  at  a great  diftance,  the  Grecian  colonies  in 
Magna  Gracia  and  Sicily.  To  the  Etrufcans  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton aferibes  the  origin  of  the  Roman  coinage,  and  not 
to  the  Grecian  colonies,  or  to  the  Sicilians.  (See  Libra.) 
The  firft  Roman  coinage,  according  to  Pliny  and  other 
refpe&able  authors,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullus  in  the  year  460  B.C.,  or  according  to  the  common 
calculation  550  years  B.C.  The  coinage  of  Tullus  teems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  As,  jEs,  or  piece  of  brafs 
only.  (See  As.)  The  largeft  imperial  brafs  coin  was  a 
piece  of  the  value  of  two-pence  Englifii,  called  “ Sefter- 
tius,”  which  fee.  Before  the  time  of  the  firft  Caefar,  as 
Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks,  yellow  brafs  began  to  be  ufed  in 


the  Roman  coinage,  and  this  was  always  confidered  as 
double  in  value  to  the  Cyprian,  or  copper.  From  Au- 
guftus  downward,  the  large  brafs  were  all  of  the  yellow 
fort,  and  not  one  of  them  copper.  The  largeft  of  thofe 
that  are  called  the  middle  fize  were  likewife  all  of  yellow 
brafs ; and  that  of  the  next  fize,  which  is  the  As,  weighing 
the  half  ounce,  is  univerfally  copper.  The  orichalcum,  or 
what  we  term  brafs,  was  by  the  ancients  held  in  far  fuperior 
efteem  to  copper,  or  the  “ rEs  Cyprium.”  It  is  obferved, 
that  all  the  large  brafs  coins  were  of  yellow  metal,  and  the 
middle  brafs  yellow,  or  red ; but  the  former  were  always 
of  the  fineft  workmanlhip.  The  ruft,  with  which  time 
covers  them,  has  confounded  them  together,  and  our  putting 
little  more  value  on  brafs  than  on  copper  hath  confirmed  the 
deceit,  whereas  the  ancients  put  double  the  value  on  brafs 
that  they  put  on  copper  ; but  the  large  brafs  Ihould  not  be 
taken  for  capper,  becaufe  they  fometimes  have  r.ow  a 
copper  hue : before  the  perfon  who  examines  can  decide, 
he  muft  always  ferape  the  fide  of  the  metal  ; and  he  will 
thus  learn  that  the  ancient  coinages  of  brafs  and  of  copper 
were  kept  as  diftinft  as  thofe  of  gold  and  filver.  (See 
Sestertius.)  Under  Va'erian  and  Gallienus,  there  appeared 
a new  coinage  of  copper  wauled  with  filver.  Coins  of  this 
fort  are  juft  the  fize  of  the  denarius  ; and,  indeed,  they  are 
the  “denarii,”  or  “ philippei  aerei.”  See  Denarius  and 
Follis.  For  an  account  of  the  filver  coinage  of  Rome ; 
fee  Denarius. 

The  gold  coinage  of  Rome  took  place,  according  to 
Pliny,  iixty-two  years  after  filver,  that  is,  in  the  547th 
year  of  the  city,  by  vulgar  account,  or  204  B.C.  At  that 
time  the  fcruple,  which  even  now  remains,  pafied  for  20 
feiterces.  Afterwards  it  was  thought  proper  to  coin  40 
pieces  out  of  the  pound  of  gold  ; and  by  degrees  this 
weight  was  diminilhed  to  45  in  the  pound.  See  Scruple. 

The  aureus,  or  common  gold  coin,  in  the  firft  coin- 
age was  worth  30  filver  denarii,  equal  to  r /.  llcrling ; 
gold  being  to  filver  as  1 7 i to  1.  It  thus  continued  til! 
Sylla’s  time,  when  it  weighed  no  lefs  than  166  grains 
at  an  average,  or  30  in  the  pound  of  gold.  About  the 
year  of  Rome  675,  77  years  B.C.,  the  aureus  fell  to 
the  rate  of  40  to  the  pound,  and  pafied  for  20  denarii. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  aureus  went  for  100  fef- 
tertii,  or  25  filver  denarii  ; at  which  rate  it  remained.  The 
aureus  tell  by  degrees  to  43  in  the  pound,  or  about  1 1 o grains 
of  medial  weight  each,  and  continued  of  this  ftandard  till 
the  time  of  Elagabaltts,  when  it  tell  to  about  92  grains  at  ait 
average,  or  near  53  in  the  pound.  Under  Philip  aurei  of 
two  or  three  fizes  appear,  of  a rude  fabric,  and  having  a 
head  of  Rome  on  one  fide,  and  various  reverfes  ; and  this 
pradfice  of  making  different  fizes  of  gold  coins  continued, 
fo  that  uu.der  Valerian  Gallienus,  and  his  fucceffors, 
five  or  fix  fizes  occur.  That  the  aureus  went  for  25 
filver  denarii  down  to  Alexander  Severus  is  clear,  but 
the  value  of  thefe  different  lizes  does  not  appear.  Sup- 
pofing  that  ftandard  to  remain  tiil  the  time  of  Conftantine  I. 
the  double  aureus  will  have  borne  50  filver  denarii,  and 
the  aureus  25.  The  “ triens”  muft  have  had  eight  filver 
denarii,  and  two  denarii  aerei ; the  double  triens  twice  as 
much.  The  denarius  was  not  then  worth  above  141.  Eng- 
lilh.  Under  Aurelian  and  his  fucceffor  Probus,  the  aureus 
was  of  1 00  grains  ; and  therfe  were  alfo  halves  of  about  50 
grains,  and  double  aurei,  upwards  of  200  grains,  of  very 
fine  workmanlhip.  Down  to  Conftantine  I.  the  attreus  flood 
at  between  80  and  70  grains.  This  prince,  without  altering 
the  fize  of  the  coin,  introduced,  inftead  of  the  aureus,  the 
folidus  of  6 in  the  ounce  of  gold,  and  to  pafs  for  14  of  his 
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new  filver  coins,  called  Milliarenfes,  and  25  denarii  as  be- 
fore ; gold  being  to  filver  about  14  to  r.  The  folidus,  or 
chief  gold  coin,  continued  of  the  fame  ftandard  to  the  clofe 
of  the  Byzantine  empire;  for  gold  was  common  in  Conftar.- 
tinople,  while  filver  became  more  and  more  fcarce.  The 
folidus  was  worth  i2.r.  fterling.  See  Solidus. 

In  the  firft  gold  coinage  at  Rome,  the  aureus  was  di- 
vided into  four  inferior  parts  ; the  femiffis,  dr  half,  of  60 
feftertii  ; the  tremifiis,  or  third,  of  40  ; the  fourth,  of  30  ; 
and  the  fixth,  or  fcrupulum,  of  20.  But  ioon  after  all 
thefe  fubdivifions  were  difcontinued,  except  the  femiffis, 
or  half ; which  occurs  in  the  confular  times,  and  in  thofe  of 
fome  emperors,  but  is  extremely  fcarce,  fo  that  few  of  them 
mull  have  been  ftruck.  Some  have  fuppofed,  without  fuf- 
ficient  authority,  that  the  Romans  called  the  gold  femiffis  a 
denarius  aureus.  Denarius  was  ufed,  as  our  penny,  for  a 
coin.  The  common  aureus  was  called  denarius  aureus  very 
naturally,  becaufe  it  was  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  filver  de- 
narius. See  Aureus. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  Englifh  'money,  fee 
Coin. 

As  for  the  imprejjion  of  money,  the  Jews,  though  they 
dctelled  images,  yet  ftamped  on  the  one  fide  of  their 
fliekel,  the  golden  pot  which  had  the  manna:  and  on  the 
other,  Aaron’s  rod ; the  Dardans,  two  cocks  fighting  ; 
Alexander,  as  is  held  by  fome,  his  horfe  Bucephalus  : 
though  this  may  be  doubted  of,  becaufe  the  horfe  is  found 
as  frequently  on  the  coins  of  feveral  of  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don,  his  predeceffors,  as  his.  The  Athenians  damped  their 
coins  with  an  owl,  or  an  ox  ; whence  the  proverb  on 
bribed  lawyers,  bos  in  lingua ; the  people  of  iEgioa  with  a 
tortoife ; whence  that  other  faying,  VirtUtem  tjf  fapientiam 

■ vincunt  tejludines.  As  to  the  Romans,  the  monetarii  fome- 
times  impreffed  the  images  of  men  that  had  been  eminent  in 
their  families,  on  their  coins  ; but  no  living  man’s  head  was 

■ ever  ftamped  on  the  Roman  coin  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
commonwealth;  after  that  time  they  bore  the  emperor’s 
head  on  one  fide  ; and,  from  this  time,  the  praftice  of 
ftamping  the  prince’s  image  on  coins  has  obtained  among 
all  civilized  nations,  the  Turks  and  other  Mahometans  ex- 
cepted ; who,  in  detellation  of  images,  infcribe  only  the 
prince’s  name,  with  the  year  of  the  tranfmigration  of  their 
prophet. 

For  an  account  of  the  impreffion  of  Britifh  money,  fee 
Coin. 

As  to  the  figure  of  money,  it  is  either  round,  as  in  Eng- 
land ; multangular,  or  irregular,  as  in  Spain  ; fquare,  as 
'in  fome  parts  of  the  Indies;  or  nearly  globular, as  in  moll 
of  the  reft. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifiar.d,  the  Britons 
imitated  them,  coining  both  gold  and  filver  with  the  images 
of  their  kings  ftamped  on  them;  when  the  Romans  had 
fubdued  the  kings  of  the  Britons,  they  alfo  fupprefled  their 
coins,  and  brought  in  their  own,  which  were  current 
here  from  the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Valentinian 
the  Younger,  this  being  about  the  fpace  of  five  hundred 
years. 

Mr.  Camden  obferves,  that  the  moll  ancient  Englilli  coin 
lie  had  known,  was  that  of  Elhelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the 
firft  Chritlian  king  in  the  ifland  ; in  whole  time  all  money 
accounts  began  to  pafs  by  the  names  of  pounds,  {hillings, 
pence,  and  mancufes. 

The  penny  feems  borrowed  from  the  Latin  pecunia,  or 
rather  from  pendo,  ©n  account  of  its  juft  .weight,  which, 
till  Edward  III.’*  reign,  contained  as  much  filver  as  about 
three-pence  of  our  money  : thefe  were  coarfely  ftamped 
with  the  king’s  image  on  one  fide,  and  either  the  mint  maf- 
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ter’s  name,  or  the  city’s  where  it  was  coined,  on  thd  other  : 
five  of  thefe  pente  made  their  fcilling,  probably  fo  called 
from  feilingus,  which  the  Romans  ufed  for  the  fourth  part 
of  an  ounce;  forty  of  thefe  fallings  made  their  pound, 
and  four  hundred  of  thefe  pounds  were  a legacy,  or  a por- 
tion for  a king’s  daughter;  as  appears  by  the  laft  will  of 
king  Alfred. 

By  thefe  names  they  tranflated  all  fums  of  money  in  their 
old  Englifh  tellament;  talents  by  pundet ; Judas’s  thirty 
pieces  of  filver  by  thirtig  fcillinga  ; tribute-money,  by  peri- 
lling ; and  the  mite  by  feorthling. 

But  it  mult  be  obferved  they  had  no  other  real  money, 
but  pence  only;  the  reft  being  imaginary  monies,  i.e.  names 
of  numbers,  or  weights  : thirty  of  thefe  pence  made  a man- 
cus,  which  fome  take  to  be  the  fame  with  a mark  ; manca, 
as  appears  by  an  old  MS.,  was  quinta  pars  unciee.  Thefe 
mancas,  or  mancufes,  were  reckoned  both  in  gold  and  filver  ; 
for  in  the  year  680,  we  read,  that  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  obliged  the  Kentilh  men  to  buy  their  peace  at  the 
price  of  thirty  thoufand  mancas  of  gold.  In  the  notes  on 
king  Canute’s  laws,  we  find  this  diftindlion,  that  mancufa 
was  as  much  as  a mark  of  filver  ; and  manca,  a fquare  piece 
of  gold,  valued  at  thirty -pence.  See  Mancus. 

The  Danes  introduced  a way  of  reckoning  money  by 
ores,  per  oras,  mentioned  in  Domefday  book  ; but  whether 
they  were  a diftinft  coin,  or  a certain  fum,  does  not  plainly 
appear  : this,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  abbey- 
book  of  Burton,  that  twenty  ores  were  equivalent  to  two 
marks. 

They  had  alfo  a gold  coin  called  byzantine,  or  bezant, 
as  being  coined  at  Conftantinople,  then  called  Byzantium  ; 
the  value  of  which  coin  is  not  only  now  loft,  but  was  fo 
entirely  forgotten,  even  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  III. 
that,  whereas  the  bifiiop  of  Norwich  was  fined  a byzan- 
tine  of  gold,  to  be  paid  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmunfbury,  for 
infringing  his  liberty  (as  it  had  been  enaCted  by  parliament 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror),  no  man,  then  living,  could 
tell  how  much  it  was  ; fo  that  it  was  referred  to  the  king  to 
rate  how  much  he  fhould  pay  ; which  is  the  more  unac- 
countable, becaufe,  but  a hundred  years  before,  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  bezants  were  exa&ed  by  the  fultan,  for  the 
ranfom  of  St.  Lewis,  of  France;  which  were  then  valued  at 
one  hundred  thoufand  livres. 

Though  the  coining  of  money  be  a fpecial  prerogative  of 
the  king,  yet  the  ancient  Saxon  princes  communicated  it  to 
their  fubjedts  ; infomuch,  that  in  every  good  town  there  was, 
at  lead,  one  mint,  but  at  London  eight ; at  Canterbury 
four  for  the  king,  two  for  the  archbifhoo,  one  for  the  abbot 
at  Winchefter,  fix  at  Rochefter,  at  Hallings  two,  &c. 

Tbe  Norman  kings  continued  the  fame  cuftom  of  coining 
only  pence,  with  the  prince’s  image  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other  the  name  of  the  city  where  it  was  coined,  with  a 
crofs  fo  deeply  imprefled  that  it  might  be  eafily  parted,  and 
broken  into  two  halves,  which,  fo  broken,  they  call  half- 
pence, or  into  four  parts,  which  they  called  furthings,  or 
farthings. 

In  the  time  of  king  John,  money  coined  in  the  eaft  parts 
of  Germany  came  in  fpecial  requeft  in  England,  on  ac- 
count of  its  purity,  and  was  called  eajlerling  money,  as  all 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  v\  ere  called  E after  lings  ; and, 
Ihortly  after,  fome  of  thofe  people,  (killed  in  coining,  were* 
fent  for  hither,  to  bring  the  coin  to  perfection  ; which,  ever 
fince,  has  been  called Jlerling > from  eajlerling. 

King  Edward  I.  who  firft  adjufted  the  meafure  of  an 
ell  by  the  length  of  his  arm,  herein  imitating  Charles  thq 
Great,  was  the  firft,  alfo,  who  eftablilhed  a certain  ftand-1 
ard  for  the  coin,  which  is  exprefl'ed  to  tjiis  effect  by  Ore-} 
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gory  Rockley,  mayor  of  London,  and  mint-matter.  “ A 
pound  of  money  containeth  twelve  ounces  : in  a pound  there 
ought  to  be  eleven  ounces,  two  eafterlings,  and  one  farthing, 
the  reft  alloy  : the  faid  pound  ought  to  weigh  twenty  (hil- 
lings and  three-pence  in  account  and  weight  j the  ounce 
ought  to  weigh  twenty-pence,  and  a penny  twenty-four 

S rains  and  a half.  Note,  that  eleven  ounces  two-pence 
erling  ought  to  be  of  pure  filver,  called  leaf -ft  her ; and 
the  minter  mutt  add,  of  other  weight,  feventeen-pence  half- 
penny farthing,  if  the  filver  be  fo  pure.” 

About  the  year  1320,  the  dates  of  Europe  firft  began  to 
coin  gold ; and,  among  the  reft,  our  king  Edward  III. 


The  firft  pieces  he  coined  were  called  Florences , as  being 
coined  by  Florentines  ; afterwards  he  coined  nobles  ; then 
rofe  nobles,  current  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence ; half- 
nobles, called  halfpennies , at  three  (hillings  and  four-pence,  of 
gold  ; and  quarters  at  twenty-pence,  called  farthings  of  gold. 
The  fucceeding  kings  coined  role-nobles,  and  double  rofe- 
nobles,  great  fovereigns,  and  half  Henry  nobles,  angels,  and 
(hillings. 

Kiing  James  I.  coined  units,  double  crowns,  Britain 
crowns  ; then  crowns,  half-crowns,  &c.  On  this  fubjedi, 
fee  Medals. 


Tables  of  Gold  and  Silver,  compofed  from  the  Authority  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  who  infpefted  the  original  Indentures,  and 

from  Bilhop  Fleetwood. 


Gold  Table. 

Silver  Table. 

Reigns. 

Specie. 

Divifion. 

Tale. 

Stand,  fine. 

Specie. 

Tale. 

Stand,  fine. 

Propor. 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

car.  gr. 

d. 

s.  d. 

oz.  dwt. 

100 

28  Edw.  I. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

XX  III 

1 1 2 

13  83 

18  Edw.  III. 

Florins 

VI 

1$  O O 

23  3^ 

Eodem  ann. 

Nobles 

VI  VIII 

13  3 4 

Ditto 

20  

Ditto 

Ditto 

14  0 0 

Ditto 

— 

XXII  VI 

Ditto 

27  

Ditto 

Ditto 

15  0 0 

Ditto 

IV  II  1 

XXV 

Ditto 

3°>  37-  46  1 

18  Ric.  II.  y 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 Hen.  IV.  J 
9 Hen.  V. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

16  13  4 

Ditto 

IV  II  il 

111 

xxx 

Ditto 

1 Hen.  VI. 

Royals 

x 1 

22  10  0 

Ditto 

a 4 j 

Ditto 

XXXVII  VI 

Ditto 

Angels 

VI  VIIIJ 

.. 

Nobles 

VI  VIII 

16  13  4 

Ditto 

Ditto 

xxx 

Ditto 

24  

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

39  

Angels 

VI  VIII 

22  10  0 

Ditto 

Ditto 

XXXVII  VI 

Ditto 

11  j 

4 Edw  IV. 

— 

— 

20  16  0 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

£ 

Nobles 

X 

Angels 

VI  VIII 

22  IO  O 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8,  11  16,  7 

22  { 

1 Ric.  III.  ( 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto 

9 Hen.  VII.) 

Sovereigns 

XXII  VI, 

1 Hen.  VIII. 

Royals 

XI  III  I 

Angels 

vii  vi  V 

O 

O 

Ditto 

Ditto 

XXXV 

Ditto 

11  17 

Nobles 

VI  VIII  1 

f Crowns 

V J 

Gold  (land 

. lowered. 

1+  Ditto 

II  VI 

25  2 6 

22  0 

Ditto 

— 

Ditto 

Silver  (land,  lowered. 

34  

Sovereigns 

Angels 

XX  7. 

VIII  j 

28  16  0 

23  0 

xii  vi  ml 

X I f 

14  J 

XLVIII 

10  0 - 

> 

36  

Crowns 

V 

30  0 0 

22  0 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6 0 

$w  ! 

37  

_ 

— 

30  0 0 

20  0 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4 0 

0 ; 

1 Edw.  VI. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4- 

P 

O 

22  0 

XII 

LXXII 

6 0 

n 

0 

4 ■ — 

Sovereigns 

Angels 

XXIV  1 

VIII  J 

28  l6  O 

23  33 

— 

— 

Ditto 

j 

? 

0 

s — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 0 J 

D 

Sovereigns 

Angels 

xxx  7 

x J 

36  O O 

23  3 

s.  s.  d. 
v 2 6 

d.  xii  vi  hi 
r 1 id 

1 1 4U- 

LX 

11  1 
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Gold  Table. 

Silver  Table. 

Reign6. 

Specie. 

Divifion. 

Tale. 

Stand,  fine. 

Specie. 

Tale. 

Stand,  fine. 

Propor. 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

car.  gr. 

d. 

' d. 

oz.  dwt. 

100 

Sovereigns 

XX  \ 

22  O 

Crowns 

V 3 

o3  0 0 

I Mary 

— 

36  0 0 

23  3! 

— 

LX 

1 1 O 

2 Eliz. 

Sovereigns 

XXX  ~l 

Royals 

XV  >„ 

3600 

23  35 

VI  IV  III  1 

Old  Hand. 

Angels 

x 3 

11  k i£  t 

Sovereigns 

Crowns 

f } 

33  0 0 

22  O 

3 

LX 

I I 2 

11  16 

19  Eliz. 

Angels 

X 

36  0 0 

23  35 

Ditto 

LX 

M 2 

26  

Nobles 

XV 

36  0 0 

23  35 

35  

Sovereigns 

Crowns 

r } 

33  0 0 

22  O 

s.  s.  d.  d.  7 

43  

Angels 

X 

36  10  0 

23  3! 

v 2 6 xii  ( 

d.  i 

VI  11  1 | J 

LXII 

II  2 

Sovereigns 

Crowns 

XX  7 

v 3 

33  i°  0 

22  O 

2 Jac.  I. 

Unites 

XX  1 

> 

1 

Dub.  crow. 
Britifh  crow. 

X ( 

V ( 

37  4 0 

22  © 

Ditto 

Ditto 

II  2 

Thiftl.  crow. 

iv  5 

<1  - 

J 

Royals 

Angels 

XXX  1 

X J 

40  10  0 

23  3§ 

1 

10  

Ditto 

Ditto  J 

44  0 0 

Ditto  1 

- 

Unites 

XXII  ( 

Doub.  Ca-7 
rolus’s,  &c.  f 

X,  \ 

40  18  4 

22  0 ^ 

2 Car.  I. 

Rofe  Royals 

XXX  1 

Spur  Royals 

XV  > 

44  10  0 

23  35 

s.  s.  d.  d.  1 

Angels 

Unites 

x 3 

XX  7 

v 2 6 xii  ( 
d.  ( 

LXII 

II  2 

Dub.  crow. 

x [ 

40  0 0 

22  O 

VI  II  1$  J 

Britifh  crow. 

v 3 

12  Car.  II. 

— 

The  fame  of  both  kinds  and  value,  gold  and  filver. 

22  

Guineas 

XX  ^ 

Ditto 

^ Guineas 

X I 

44  10  0 

22  O 

LXII 

II  2 

14  54 

2 Guineas 

XL 

5 Guineas 

c 

I Jac.  II. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 W.  & M. 

I do  not  find  any  alteration  in  the  ftandard  of  the  gold  or  filver  down  to  the  prefent' 

time.  22  carats  fine  and  2 alloy  are  the  lb.  of  gold,  and  1 1 oz.  2 

dwt.  fine,  and  18  dwt. 

Queen  Anne 

alloy,  the  ftandard  lb.  of  filver ; and  the  divifion  of  the  pound  of  gold  continues,  the  fame; 

< 

that  is  to  fay,  into  44I  guineas,  and 

the  filver  into  the  ufual  number  of  crowns,  &c. 

> 

15  21 

George  I. 

But  the  guineas  have  varied  in  the  nominal  value  feveral  times, 

riling  up  to 

xxxs.  and 

George  II. 

declining  to  xxi,  the  prefent  current  value ; but  never  have  been  reduced  again  to  their 
intended  level  of  xxr.,  nor  indeed  ought,  when  compared  with  the  Portugal  pieces  of 

Lj/.  12/.,  1 /. 

1 6/.,  the  guinea  appears  to  be  better  worjh  xxij. 

J 

To  the  lb.  Troy. 

Portugal  - £3  12  - 13  .£46160 

Englifh  guineas  x 1 - 44^  46  14  6 

016 

And  the  Portuguefe  ftandard  worfe  J grain  026 

Total  worfe  lb.  troy  by  ftandard  and  tale  - 040 

This*  and  the  difference  in  point  of  exa&nefs  in  coining, 

1.  *1 


wherein  the  Portugal  is  much  more  defeftive  than  the  Englifh 
coins,  may  be  very  good  reafons  for  their  being  refufed  in 
payments  in  any  of  the  receipts  of  the  public  revenue ; but 
anfwer  very  well  the  purpofe  of  thofe  who  benefit  by  the  ir- 
regularity, in  trading  with  the  heavier,  and  palling  off  the 
lighter  by  tale ; and  which,  if  they  can  turn  into  guineas  or 
heavy  filver,  make  another  gain. 

How  our  ftandard  is  proportioned  to  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  thence  what  the  true  par  of  exchange  is  between 
us,  fee  Coin. 


5 A * 


A Tabik 


MONEY. 


A Table  exhibiting  the  Standard,  Weight,  Value,  and  comparative  View  of  Enghlh  Gold  Money  from  King 

William  I.,  A.D.T066,  to  King  George  III.  A.D.  1764. 


■ 

Value 

or 

Value  of  20 

Proportion 
of  the  fame 
20  Ihillings 
to  our 
prefent  20 

Proportion 

Years  of  the  kings'  and  queens’  reigns, 
or  the  dates  of  the  leveral  mint  in- 
dentures. 

Standard  of  the  gold  at 
each  period. 

number  01 
pounds,  &c. 
the  lb.  troy 
of  ftand.  gold 

number  of 
pounds,  &c. 
the  oz.  troy 

Ihillings  of 
coined  gold 
at  each 
period  of 

between  the 
current  value 
of  the  lb.  troy 
of  fiandard 

Proportion  of 
fine  fiber  to 
fine  gold  at 

fib  er  and 

eacli  period. 

Fine  gold. 

Alloy. 

coined  into. 

• 

money. 

fiandard  gold. 

Anni  Regnorum. 

A.D. 

07.. 

dw. 

Sr- 

oz. 

dw. 

Kr- 

£ 

S. 

d. 

r 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

William  I.  - - 

1066 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

William  II. 

1087 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

l5 

0 

5 

12 

8‘ 

5.63414 

9-0000 

8.36874 

iSth  Edw. 

*345 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

l5 

0 

0 

I 

5 

3 

7 

7 6 

3.38048 

14.8148 

I3-7754 

1 8th  fame 

J345 

1 1 

l8 

18 

0 

1 

6 

<3 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

17 

°T 

3.85H8 

13.0041 

12.0917  - 

20th  fame 

J347 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

0 

O 

1 

3 

5 s 

3 

1 2 

5i 

3.62194 

12.4444 

“-57H 

27,  30,  37,  and  46th  d° 

0737 

1 8th  Richard  II. 

095  \ 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

lS 

0 

0 

1 

5 

3 

7 

7i 

3.38048 

12.0000 

11.1581 

and  3d  Henry  IV. 

1402  J 

18 

16 

9th  Henry  V. 

1422 

1 1 

l8 

0 

1 

6 

13 

4 

1 

7 

3 

0 

IO! 

3-04243 

1 1.  in  i 

10-33r5 

ill  and  39th  Henry  VI.  | 

1422  \ 
1461  ) 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

22 

10 

0 

I 

J7 

81 

2 

5 

°i 

2.25365 

12.0000 

11.1581 

4th  fame 

1426 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

16 

13 

4 

1 

7' 

”1 

5 

0 

I01 

3-04243 

11. mi 

IO-33I5 

4th  Edw.  } 

1465 

1 1 

l8 

18 

0 

1 

6 

20 

16 

8 

1 

T4 

io| 

2 

8 

81 

2-43394 

n. mi 

10.3316 

5,  8,  11,  16,  and  2 2d  d° 

1482  7 

ill  Richard  III. 

H83  \ 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6|22 

io 

O 

1 

81 

2 

5 

°7s 

2.25365 

12.0000 

11. 1581 

and  9th  Henry  Vii, 

I494J 

. 

ill  and  23d  Henry  f 

VIII.  1 

15097 
1532  j 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

27 

O 

0 

2 

2 

5 

C 

2S 

O 

1 

l7 

6! 

1.87804 

12.0000 

n. 1581 

ill  and  23d  fame 

15097 
1532  J 

1 1 

O 

O 

I 

0 

O 

25 

- 2 

6 

2 

5 

8} 

1 

27 

1.85971 

1 1. 1666 

n. 2682 

34th  fame 

*543 

1 1 

IO 

O 

0 

10 

O 

28 

16 

O 

2 

10 

1 

1 

13 

"1 

1.69614 

12.0000 

10.4348 

36th  fame 

1545 

1 1 

O 

O 

1 

O 

0 

3° 

O 

0 

2 

H 

1 

1 1 

I 

1-5575° 

12.5000 

6.81818 

37  th  fame 
ill  and  2d  VI.  7 

1546 1 
1 549  J 

10 

O 

O 

2 

0 

O 

30 

O 

0 

3 

0 

O 

1 

8 

3r 

I-4I59I 

12.5000 

5.0000 

Edw.  IX.  j 

O 

3d  fame 

1550 

1 1 

O 

O 

I 

0 

0 

34 

O 

0 

3 

1 

9\ 

1 

7 

Si 

1.37426 

9.4444 

5- 1 5 1 5 1 

4th  fame 

H51 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

28 

16 

O 

2 

8 

3 

1 

H 

1.76066 

8.0000 

2.01048 

6th  fame 

H53 

1 1 

IS 

18 

0 

1 

6 

36 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3! 

1 

8 

2 

1.40853 

1 2.0000 

n. 1078 

6th  fame 

H53 

1 1 

O 

O 

I 

O 

0 

33 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

3i 

I-4I59I 

n. 0000 

1 1.0500 

ill  Mary  I. 
2d  Elizabeth 

1 553  \ 
1 560  ) 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

36 

0 

O 

3 

0 

3l 

1 

8 

2 

1.40853 

12.0000 

1 1.0576 

2d  and  35th  fame 

1560  I 
!594l 

1 1 

0 

O 

I 

0 

0 

33 

0 

O 

O 

3 

O 

0 

1 

8 

3 

i.4i59i 

1 1. 0000 

I I.ICOO 

19th  and  26th  fame 

15781 

1585/ 

1 1 

l8 

18 

0 

1 

6 

36 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3! 

1 

8 

■ 2 

1.40853 

12.0000 

1 1.1581 

43d  fame 

1601 

11 

iS 

18 

0 

1 

6 

36 

10 

0 

3 

1 

1 

7 

9\ 

1.38924 

n.7741 

10.9481 

43d  fame 

1601 

1 1 

O 

O 

I 

0 

0 

33 

10 

0 

3 

0 

1 0— 

1 

7 

lOf 

I-39477 

10.8064 

10.9047 

ill  James  I. 

!6o  3 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 

O 

0 

37 

10 

0 

3 

8 

2.1 

1 

4 

1 1 

1.24600 

12.0967 

12.2067 

2d  fame 

1604 

1 1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

O 

37 

4 

0 

3 

7 

7 1 

1 

5 

1.25604 

12.0000 

12. IO9I 

3d  fame 

1605 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

I 

6 

40 

10 

0 

3 

7 

10I 

1 

5 

o\ 

1.25203 

13.0645 

12.1479 

10th  fame 

1613 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

I 

6 

44 

0 

0 

3 

8 

1 

3 

°s 

1-15243 

I4-i935 

1 3' 1 97  7 

10th  fame 

1613 

1 1 

O 

0 

I 

0 

0 

40 

18 

4 

3 

H 

4l 

r 

2 

IO 

1.14195 

J3-r935 

i3-3l89 

2d  Charles  I. 

1 2th  Charles  II. 

16277 
1661  j 

1 1 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

44 

10 

G 

3 

H 

61 

1 

2 

91 

1.13948 

14.3548 

H-3-H  S 

2d  Charles  I. 

1627 

11 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

41 

O 

O 

3 

H 

6| 

I 

2 

9i 

1.13948 

13.2258 

13.3460 

22d  Charles  II. 
ill  James  II. 

16717 

1685} 

1 1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

44 

10 

0 

4 

0 

10 

1 

1 

0 

1. 05000 

14.3548 

14.4853 

William  III. 

1 1 

0 

O 

I 

0 

0 

47 

1? 

9 

4 

6 

”i 

0 

l9 

63 

9-76743 

I5-43I4 

I5-57I7 

» 3d  George  I. 
3d  George  III. 

17177 
1763  J 

1 1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

46 

H 

6 

4 

4 

Hi 

1 

0 

0 

1. 00000 

15.07258 

15.20960 

For 


MONEY, 


A Table,  (hewing  the  Standard  Weight,  Value,  and  comparative  View  of  Englifh  Silver  Money,  from  King  William  I., 

A.  D.  1066,  to  A.  D.  1765. 


0 

p 

K 

O 

O 

» » 

3*  . 
C-  ' 
r. 

C 

3 

to 

C 

I Standard  of  the  (liver  at  each 

£.  2 
< N c 
^ C 

3 5 
2.^  a 

a.  2L  =: 

£ C OQ 
</j 

jr  c; 
^5  p 

*S  2 s‘ 

l‘g  1* 

• ^ *d 

~ 0 
0 £: 

^ a. 

P*  3; 

D 2. 
C-7^ 

Weight  of  twenty  {hillings  in  reckoning 
of  ftandard  filver  at  each  period. 

Weight  of  fine  filver  contained  in  twenty 
Ihiliings  at  each  period. 

Value  of  tlie  fame  twenty  ihiliings  in 
reckoning  of  our  prefent  money. 

Proportion  of  money  at  each  period  to 
that  of  our  prefent  money. 

— — 

Value  of  the  ounce  of  the  then  ftandard 
filver  to  that  of  our  prefent  money. 

T5 

s 

0 

a 

Value  of  the  ounce  fine  filver  at  each 

Kings  and  queens  in  thefe  periods. 

Fine 

Silver. 

Alloy. 

' A.  D. 

oz.  dw. 

oz.  dw. 

s.  d. 

oz. 

dw.  gr. 

OZ. 

dw.  gr. 

£ 

s. 

<i. 

S. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

1066 

I I 

2 

O 

18 

41  4 

1 1 

5 0 

10 

8 3 

2 

18 

if 

2.9062 

5 

2 

1 

Ilf 

William  Conq. 

10S7 

1 1 

2 

O 

18 

20  O 

12 

0 0 

1 1 

2 0 

3 

2 

O 

3. 1000 

5 

2 

1 

9f 

William  Rufus. 

130° 

1 1 

2 

* O 

18 

• 20  3 

1 1 

i/  1 

10 

19  6 

3 

1 

^ 3. 

* 4 

3.0614 

5 

2 

1 

9 s 

Edward  I. 

1347 

1 1 

2 

O 

18 

22  6 

10 

i3  8 

9 

17  8 

2 

15 

I3* 

2 -7557 

5 

2 

2 

°! 

Edward  III. 

I3?+ 

1395 

I I 

2 

O 

iS 

25  O 

9 

12  0 

8 

17  “I 

2 

9 

71 

n 

2.4802 

5 

2 

2 

3 

Richard  II. 

1402. 

S 

Henry  IV. 

1412 

I I 

2 

O 

18 

32  O 

7 

to  0 

6 

18  18 

1 

18 

9 

1-9375 

5 

2 

2 

1 of 

1422 

I 1 

2 

O 

18 

30  O 

8 

0 0 

7 

8 0 

2 

1 

4 

2.0666 

5 

2 

2 

8§ 

Henry  VI. 

1422 

I I 

2 

O 

18 

37  6 

6 

8 0 

5 

18 10 

1 

13 

of 

1.6531 

5 

2 

3‘ 

4f 

1426 

1446 

1 1 

2 

O 

18 

O 

O 

*0 

8 

0 0 

7 

8 0 

2 

1 

4 

2.0666 

5 

2 

2 

85 

. 

1461  ' 

1464 

Edward  IV. 

1482 

1 1 

2 

O 

18 

37  6 

6 

8 0 

5 

00 

O 

1 

13 

°! 

Cs 

V-n 

5 

2 

3 

4a 

1483 

Edward  V.  * 

1494- 

Henry  VII. 

iyof 

1 1 

2 

O 

18 

O 

O 

6 

0 0 

5 

II  O 

1 

11 

0 

1.5500 

5 

2 

3 

7f 

I5°9l 

1 53  2 J 

I I 

2 

O 

18 

45  0 

5 

6 16 

4 

18  6 

1 

7 

6! 

1-3776 

5 

2 

4 

of 

Henry  VIII. 

1543 

IO 

0 

2 

0 

48  0 

5 

0 0 

4 

3 8 

1 

3 

3i 

1.1635 

4 

7l 

4 

9? 

I 545 

6 

0 

6 

0 

48  0 

5 

0 0 

2 

10  0 

0 

13 

nf 

0.6984 

2 

95 

8 

0 

1546  ] 

1 

1547 

4 

0 

8 

0. 

* 

00 

0 

5 

0 0 

1 

13  8 

0 

9 

3* 

0.4656 

1 

iof 

12 

0 

1548’ 

J549 

6 

0 

6 

O 

72  0 

3 

6 16 

1 

13  8 

0 

9 

3f 

0.4656 

2 

95 

12 

0 

Edward  VI. 

IJ5I 

3 

0 

9 

0 

72  0 

3“ 

6 16 

O 

16  16 

0 

4 

7 1 

0.2328 

1 

4* 

24 

O 

r553 

1 1 

1 

O 

J9 

60  0 

4 

0 0 

3 

13  16 

1 

O 

6, 

1.0286 

5 

if 

5 

5i 

Mary  I. 

*5601 

j583 

1 1 

2 

0 

18 

60  0 

4 

O O 

3 

14  0 

1 

0 

8 

i-°333 

5 

2 

5 

4i 

Elizabeth. 

1601 

1605 

James  I. 

1627 

Charles  I. 

IOOI 

1671 

1 1 

2 

0 

18 

62  0 

3 

17  to 

3 

” Hi 

1 

O 

0 

1. 0000 

5 

2 

5 

7 

Charles  II. 

1685 

- 

James  II. 

1 1720 

George  1. 

I764J 

George  III. 

For  tables  containing  the  principal  gold  and  filver  coins 
of  all  nations : the  firft  table  (hewing  the  finenefs  of  thofe  of 
gold,  compared  with  the  Englifh  ftandard  of  22  carats, 
with  their  weight,  and  contents  in  pure  gold,  and  their 
value,  according  to  the  mint  price  of  gold  in  England,  i.  e. 
3/.  17*.  10 \d  frounce,  ftandard;  and  the  fecond  table  ex- 


hibiting the  finenefs  of  all  filver  coins,  compared  with  the 
Englifh  ftandard  of  1 1 oz.  2 dwts.,  their  weight  and  con- 
tents in  pure  filver,  with  their  value  according  to  the  mint 
price  of  filver  in  England,  i.  e.  $s.  2 d.  per  ounce,  ftandard  ; 
we  refer  to  the  valuable  publication  of  Dr.  Kelly,  entitled 
“ Univerfal  Cambili.” 


The 


MONEY. 


The  king,  by  proclamation,  may  at  any  time  prohibit  all 
his  fubje&s,  not  exceeding  one  year,  to  lend  or  advance 
money  to  any  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  without  licence  under 
the  great  or  privy  feal ; and  if  any  perfon  knowingly  offend 
in  the  premifes,  he  (hall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money 
lent,  &c.  two-thirds  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  in- 
former ; but  perfons  may  deal  in  foreign  flocks,  or  be  in- 
terefted  in  any  bank  abroad,  eftablifhed  before  iffuing  his 
majefty’s  proclamation.  Stat.  3 Geo.  II.  cap.  5.' 

Money,  taking  the  term  in  its  moft  comprehenfive  fenfe, 
may  be  defined  to  mean  any  commodity  that  can  be  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  the  interchange  of  what  men 
poffefs  for  what  they  defire. 

In  the  fcience  of  political  economy,  difcuffion  is  much 
retarded  and  perplexed,  by  the  loofe  and  ambiguous  meaning 
of  the  terms  employed,  and  by  the  want  of  introductory 
and  preparatory  axioms : the  terms  ufed  in  this  fcience 
have,  in  the  common  concerns  and  language  of  life,  ac- 
quired certain  meanings  fo  firmly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ihake 
them  loofe  and  forget  them,  when  we  come  to  employ  them 
in  it.  The  confequence  is,  that  the  reader,  not  aware  that 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  is  familiar  to  him,  are  to  be 
taken,  in  the  difcuffion  on  which  the  author  has  entered,  in 
a new  and  peculiar  fenfe,  is  ftartled  and  thrown  back  into 
doubt  and  confufion,  when,  after  having  followed  the  train 
of  reafoning  for  fome  time,  and  admitted  its  jultnefs  and 
force,  he  finds  that  he  and  the  author  have  throughout  it 
been  affixing  very  different  meanings  to  the  fame  terms. 
The  fame  perplexing  confequences  refult  from  the  want  of 
introductory  and  preparatory  axioms  : perhaps  every  fcience 
would  be  benefited  as  well  as  mathematics,  though  not  to 
fuch  a degree,  if  the  terms  to  be  employed  were  previoufly 
defined,  and  the  pofitions  to  be  taken  for  granted  were  previ- 
oufly laid  down.  It  is  certain  that  thus  the  way  would  be 
cleared  at  the  commencement,  and  this  every  perfon  converfant 
with  fubje&s  which  require  a long  and  intricate  train  of  reafon- 
ing knows  to  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  truth. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  introduced  to  apologize  for,  or 
rather  to  warrant  the  time  that  may  be  occupied  in  purfuing 
the  juftnefs  and  accuracy  of  the  definition  given  of  money, 
and  in  pointing  out  the  erroneous  and  defective  character  of 
fome  other  definitions,  before  entering  on  the  fubjeCt  itfelf. 

Hume,  in  his  Effay  on  Money,  has  defined  it  to  be  “ the 
inftrument  which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  one  commodity  for  another.”  At  firll  fight  it 
may  Teem  that  this  definition  of  Hume,  and  that  which  Hands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  precifely  the  fame ; they,  no 
doubt,  are  very  fimilar ; and  if  precrfion  and  fulLnefs  were  not 
abfolutely  indifpenfable  in  all  definitions,  and  if  political 
economy,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  did  not  more  than 
moft  other  fciences,  require  this  fullnefs  and  precilion,  Mr. 
Hume’s  definition  muft  have  been  adopted  as  fufficiently  accu- 
rate. But  on  examining  it  we  (hall  find,  that,  taking  it 
ftriClly  (and  a definition,  if  it  will  not  bear  to  be  taken 
ftriClly,  lofes  its  effential  charaCter  and  its  whole  utility),  it 
does  not  comprehend  money,  when  employed  to  interchange 
labour  and  (kill  for  commodities.  In  all  cafes  where  one 
commodity  is  exchanged  for  another  commodity,  and  an  in- 
ftrument is  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  that 
exchange,  that  inftrument,  according  to  Mr.  Hume’s  defini- 
tion, is  money ; but  if  we  adhere  ftriClly  to  his  definition, 
the  facilitating  of  no  exchange  except  of  one  commodity 
for  another  is  effected  by  money  ; or  rather,  Mr.  Hume’s 
definition  does  not  comprehend  any  other  kind  of  exchange, 
except  that  of  one  commodity  for  another,  and  here  he  does 
not  comprehend  all  the  ufes  of  money,  or  employs  the  term 


commodity  in  a fenfe  not  generally  known  and  admitted  : iu 
either  cafe  it  is  obje&ionable  ; in  the  firft,  becaufe  there  are 
inftances  ot  interchange  which  it  does  not  comprehend,  and 
in  the  fecond  cafe,  becaufe  it  employs  a term  in  a meaning 
not  known  and  acknowledged. 

After  all,  however,  Mr.  Hume’s  definition  of  money  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  the  truth  than  thofe  which  are  com- 
monly given.  According  to  fome,  money  may  be  defined 
to  be  the  ftandard  of  value.  Here  another  fource  of  error 
and  confufion  opens  to  our  view  : in  all  fcientific  difcuffions, 
metaphorical  language,  or  terms  borrowed  from  other  fub- 
jefts,  if  not  employed  with  great  caution  and  judgment,  are 
very  prejudicial  : they  either  leave  no  diftinft  idea  when 
transformed  from  their  appropriate  fubjeds,  or  more  fre- 
quently carry  with  them  more  of  their  original  meaning  and 
force  than  the  fubjed  to  which  they  are  applied  will  admit 
of.  If  we  examine  the  phrafe  ftandard  of  value,  without 
at  prefent  enquiring  how  far  it  is  a proper  definition  of 
money,  we  (hall  find  that  it  gives  no  diftind  idea  : the  word 
ftandard  is  here  employed  in  a meaning  perfedly  different 
from  that  which  is  given  to  it,  in  fubjeds  where  it  is  a com- 
mon and  appropriate  term.  If  we  were  to  talk  of  the 
ftandard  of  weight,  of  height,  or  of  finenefs,  we  ftiould  be 
immediately  ftruck  with  the  expreffion  as  conveying  no  mean- 
ing, as,  in  fad,  nonfenfe  : it  is  well  known  what  a ftandard 
weight,  height,  or  finenefs  are ; they  mean  a weight,  height, 
or  finenefs  fixed  by  law  or  cuftom.  Standard  of  value, 
therefore,  as  applied  to  money,  cannot  define  it,  becaufe,  if 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  convey  no  meaning  : and  if  the 
terms  be  altered,  and  “ ftandard  value”  ufed  in  their  ftead, 
though  thefe  words  convey  a meauing,  it  is  a meaning  which 
cannot  be  applied  to  them,  if  employed  as  a definition  of 
money.  Money  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  ftandard  value  of 
commodities : if  the  price  of  any  commodity  were  fixed  by 
law,  fuppofe,  for  inftance,  that  the  price  of  a bufliel  of  wheat 
were  fixed  at  one  guinea,  then  this  coin,  this  defcription  of 
money  might  be  faid  to  be  the  ftandard  value  of  a bufliel  of 
wheat ; but  in  no  point  of  view  can  money,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  be  faid  to  be  the  ftandard  value  of  commodities ; and 
we  have  (hewn  that  the  expreffion  ftandard  of  value  has  no 
meaning. 

It  perhaps  may  be  thought  that  more  time  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  pointing  out  the  abfurdity  of  this  definition  than 
was  neceflary ; but  in  political  economy,  as  much  is  to  be 
done  by  removing  error,  as  by  eftabliftiing  truth  : when  error 
is  completely  removed,  fo  that  the  way  is  clear  and  open, 
common  fenfe  will  do  much  in  this  branch  of  fcience. 

The  next  definition  of  money  is  much  more  pjaufible : 
thofe  who  are  aware,  either  of  the  abfurdity,  or  who  fufpetl 
the  incorrednefs  of  the  former  definition,  maintain  that 
money  is  the  meafure  of  value.  In  our  remarks  on  that  de- 
finition which  made  money  the  ftandard  of  value,  it  was 
not  deemed  neceflary  to  inveftigate  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  value,  becaufe  the  remarks  that  were  offered  on 
the  other  term  were  deemed  amply  fufficient  to  fet  it  afide. 
But  on  examining  this  definition,  both  the  terms  muft  be 
fcrutinized. 

Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  has  obferved  that  every 
commodity  has  two  forts  of  value,  a value  in  ufe  and  a value 
in  exchange  ; but  in  political  economy  the  term  value  can 
have  only  one  meaning.  Political  economy  relates  only  to  a 
ftate  of  fociety,  where  a divifion  of  labour  exitts ; where, 
of  courfe,  each  man  has  more  of  the  commodities  his  labour 
and  /kill  have  produced  than  he  has  occafion  for,  and  confe- 
quently  willies  to  exchange  them  for  commodities  produced 
by  the  labour  and  fkill  of  others.  Where  no  divifion  of  la- 
bour exifts ; where  there  is,  confequently,  no  interchange  of 
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commodities;  there  is,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  no  wealth,  no  value;  time  will  command  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  any  com- 
there  is  no  room,  no  occafion  for  the  fcienee  of  political  modify  than  at  another  time,  can  meafure  value, 
economy.  Whether,  in  treating  of  other  fubjefts,  value  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  that  if  the  term  were  changed, 
fhould  or  can  be  ufed  in  a fenfe  different  from  that  which  is  and  if  money  were  defined  to  be  the  exprefiion  of  the  value 
given  it  in  political  economy,  as  a fcience  relating  to  the  in-  of  commodities,  the  objection  would  be  removed  : there  is 
terchange  of  commodities,  is  a queftion  foreign  to  the  prefent  fome  weight  and  propriety  in  this  remark  : value  muff  have 
difcuflion.  In  political  economy,  and  under  the  circum-  reference  to  two  commodities  : it  mull  exprefs  how  much 
fiances  of  fociety,  which  political  economy  fuppofes  and  re-  of  any  particular  commodity  can  be  obtained  for  another 
fers  to,  value  ought  only  to  be  employed  in  one  fenfe.  What  commodity  ; and  as  money  is  ufed  as  that  commodity,  for 
that  fenfe  is  a little  reflexion  will  teach  us.  which  all  others  are  dire&l  given  in  exchange,  the  value  of 

In  the  ftate  of  fociety  we  are  fuppofing  commodities  are  all  others  would  naturally  be  expreffed  with  reference  to 
interchanged  : before  this  can  take  place,  the  quantities  or  money.  But  ftill  this  would  be  a very  incomplete  definition 
weights  of  each  commodity  that  are  to  be  given  for  any  of  money;  and  when  we  come  to  enquire  how  money  (accord- 
other  commoditv,  mull  be  fixed;  and  that  particular  weight  mg  to  the  definition  given  at  the  head  of  this  article)  faci- 
or  quantity  of  any  given  commodity,  which  can  be  obtained  litates  the  interchange  of  what  men  poffefs  for  what  they 
for  a certain  weight  or  quantity  of  another  commodity,  may,  defire,  we  Ihall  find  that  this  definition  includes  the  former, 
ftrictly  fpeaking,  be  faid  to  be  the  value  of  this  fecond  com-  Let  us  now  inquire  whar  qualities  money  muft  poffefs,  in 
modity  : it  avails  or  has  power  to  obtain  the  former  com-  order  that  it  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  pointed  out  in  the 
modity.  But  this  exprefiion  may  be  reciprocally  ufed  : if,  definition  ; viz.  that  of  facilitating  the  interchange  of  what 
for  inftance  a bulhel  of  wheat  is  exchanged  for  3olb.  of  men  poffefs  for  what  they  defire.  Money,  it  has  been  faid, 
rreat,  the  value  of  the  bulhel  of  wheat  may  be  faid  to  be  being  the  meafure  of  value  muft  have  value,  on  the  fame 
^olb.  of  meat,  and  the  value  of  301b.  of  meat  to  be  a bulhel  principle  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  whatever  meafure* 
of  wheat.  Value,  therefore,  is  a term  which,  in  political  length  muft  have  length.  It  may  be  true  that  money  muft 
economy,  has,  properly  fpeaking,  only  one  meaning,  becaufe  have  value  ; but  not  for  the  reafon  (if  reafon  it  can  be  called) 
this  fcience  relates  folely  to  a ftate  of  fociety,  where  inter-  here  alleged.  This  mode  of  reafoning  affords  another  in- 
change of  commodities  takes  place  : and  this  meaning  of  the  ftance  of  the  badeffefts  of  borrowing  illuftrations  and  proofs 
word  value,  referring  to  the  interchange  of  commodities,  in  political  economy  from  other  fubje&s.  At  firft  fight,  the 
implies  that  where  any  two  commodities  are  interchanged,  conclufion  that  money,  being  the  meafure  of  value,  muft 
each  can  procure  a certain  portion  of  the  other.  have  value,  appears  to  follow  neceffarily  from  the  fafts 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  definition  of  money  under  con-  brought  forward  in  fupport  of  it  ; though  thofe  fafts  are 
fideration  : according  to  it,  money  is  the  meafure  of  value,  merely  analogous,  and  not  belonging  to  the  fubjeff  to  be 
The  exprefiion,  at  firft  fight,  feems  fufliciently  precife  and  proved;  but  it  requires  only  a little  time  for  reflexion,  it 
clear,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  propriety  and  merely  requires  that  the  judgment  (hould  have  time  to  with- 
juftnefs  as  a definition  of  money.  But  a clofer  infpe&ion  draw  itfelf  from  the  influence  of  powerful  but  irrelevant 
and  examination  of  it  will  probably  convince  us  that  it  is  affociations,  in  order  to  perceive  that  there  is  no  force  in  the 
not  fo  precife  and  clear  as  at  firft  fight  in  feems  to  be.  remark,  that  becaufe  what  meafures  length  poffeffes  length, 
When  we  talk  of  a yard  as  a meafure  of  length,  we  have  therefore  what  meafures  value  (allowing  the  exprefiion) 
precife  and  clear  ideas  affixed  to  our  expreflioti : we  mean,  fhould  poffefs  value. 

that  if  fuch  a table  is  a yard  long,  we  can  immediately  not  There  is,  in  fa<ft,  not  the  lead  occafion  for  bringing  in  this 
only  figure  to  ourfelves  its  length,  but  compare  it  with  other  analogy  to  prove  that  money,  in  its  chara&er  of  money, 
objefts  which  poffefs  length.  How  will  this  apply  to  money  muft  poffefs  value:  that  is  implied  in  the  very  meaning  of 
defined  and  confidered  as  the  meafure  of  value  ? Whoever  the  term  ; nothing  can  facilitate  the  interchange  of  commo- 
knows  what  a yard  is,  immediately  and  clearly  knows  dities  ; nothing  can  be  exchanged  itfelf  for  any  other  eom- 
what  is  meant  by  a yard  of  cloth  ; but  he  who  equally  modity  which  does  not  poffefs  value.  But  a much  more 
well  knows  what  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  a guinea  is,  by  no  important  and  difficult  queftion  remains  to  be  noticed,  dif- 
mcans,  therefore,  certainly  knows  what  quantity  of  corn,  or  cuffed,  and  folved.  Is  it  effential  to  the  charaiier  and  ufes 
any  other  commodity,  this  ounce  of  gold  or  guinea  will  of  money  that  the  commodity  of  which  it  is  formed  fhould 
meafure.  Indeed  the  very  application  of  the  term  meafure , poffefs  value,  independent  of  its  application  as  fuch  ? An- 
as applied  to  value,  when  thus  brought  forward  in  a parti-  other  queftion  arifes  out  of  this,  or  rather  is  involved  in  it. 
cular  cafe,  and  not  ufed  generally  and  loofely,  muft  ftrike  us  Can  the  value  of  any  commodity,  when  ufed  as  money,  be 
as  improper,  and  contrary  to  analogy.  We  have  feen  what  greater  than  it  poffelfed  v/hen  not  applied  to  this  purpofe  ? 
is  the  meaning  of  the  term  value ; it  expreffes  the  quantity  In  order  that  thefe  intricate  and  important  queftions  may* 
of  any  particular  commodity  which  can  be  procured  in  ex-  be  confidered  with  due  deliberation,  on  fufficient  data,  and 
change  for  another  commodity  : — in  order  to  do  as  much  in  regular  order,  it  will  be  proper  to  call  in  the  aid  both 
juftice  as  poflible  to  the  definition  of  money,  under  confider-  of  fpeculative  reafoning,  and  of  what  we  know  to  be  faift. 
ation,  let  us  take  money  as  one  of  the  commodities,  and  corn  Our  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  nations,  at  that  period 
as  another ; we  fhall  ftill  perceive  that  the  definition  is  in-  when  they  firft  began  to  perceive  the  neceflity  of  adopting 
correft.  How  can  money  be  faid  to  meafure  the  value  of  fome  inftrument  of  barter,  is  fo  very  imperfeft,  that  we  are 
corn  ? It  has  been  obferved,  that  value  is  a reciprocal  ex-  not  fupplied  with  a detail  of  the  different  methods  they 
prefiion ; that  is,  it  can  be  equally  well  applied  to  either  of  purfued  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  metals  for  that  pur- 
the  two  commodities,  which  are  interchanged  for  each  other : pofe  : it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  however,  how  they  would  pro- 

if  money,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  meafure  of  ceed:  and  by  the  help  of  what  we  actually  know  to  have  been 
the  value  of  any  commodity,  of  corn  for  inftance  ; corn,  the  cafe,  and  of  what  we  may  fairly  conclude  to  have  been  the 
with  equal  propriety,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  meafure  of  intermediate  fteps,  where  hiftory  is  filent,  we  may  gain  the 
the  value  of  money.  But  in  neither  cafe  can  the  definition  be  point  we  have  in  view;  viz.  an  anfwer  to  the  queftions, 
ufed ; for  nothing  changeable  in  value,  that  is,  which  at  one  whether  it  is  effential  to  the  chara&er  and  ufes  of  money, 
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that  the  commodity  of  which  it  is  formed  ftiould  poffefs 
value,  independent  of  its  application  as  fuch  ; and  whether 
the  value  of  any  commodity,  when  ufed  as  money,  is  greater 
than  it  poffeffed  when  not  applied  to  this  purpofe.  All 
hiftory  coincides  in  informing  us  that  the  commodities  firft 
ufed  as  money  poffeffed  value  prior  to,  and  independently 
of,  their  being  inverted  with  this  chara&er.  Cattle  appear 
to  have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe  at  as  early  a period  of 
hiftory  as  we  can  trace  back  ; and  when  the  metals  were 
firlt  employed,  thofe  kinds  were  chofen  which  were  in  re- 
gular ufe  and  demand,  and  which,  confequently,  poffeffed 
value.  Indeed  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  if  a perfon 
could  not,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  his  labour,  pro- 
cure direftly  what  he  wanted,  he  would  difpofe  of  it  only 
for  fuch  a commodity  as  he  knew  was  in  general  demand, 
and  which,  therefore,  he  could  be  at  no  lofs  to  difpofe  of. 
Unlefs  we  can  imagine  that  men  would  barter  their  com- 
modities for  what  they  neither  needed  at  the  moment,  nor 
what,  at  fome  future  period,  would  procure  them  what  they 
needed,  this  muft  have  been  the  cafe.  Let  us  fuppofe  that 
a perfon,  in  this  ftate  of  fociety,  had  more  corn  than  his 
own  wants  required  ; and  that  another  perfon  ftood  in  need 
of  this  corn,  but  had  only  fome  commodity  to  offer  in  ex- 
change for  it,  which  the  firft  perfon  did  not  then  require  : 
if  this  commodity  were  of  fuch  a nature,  as  the  firft  pet  fan 
were  likely  foon  to  require,  or  if  it  were  fuch  as  he  knew 
was  in  demand,  and  would,  therefore,  be  the  certain  means 
of  obtaining  him  any  other  commodity  which  he  might 
wifh  for,  he  would  have  no  objection  to  exchange  his  corn 
for  it.  But  it  is  evident,  that  in  both  thefe  cafes  the  ex- 
change is  that  of  commodities  that  are  valuable  ; i.  e.  each 
of  which  avails  to  purchafe  or  procure  fome  other  ufeful  and 
defirable  commodity.  In  the  latter  cafe,  where  the  ex- 
change of  the  corn  was  made  for  a commodity  which  was  to 
be  employed  again  in  exchange,  that  commodity,  in  faft,  was 
money  : it  anfwers  exactly  to  the  definition  of  money,  it  fa- 
cilitates the  exchange  of  commodities  : the  perfon  who  pof- 
feffed  the  corn,  wifhed,  for  inftance,  to  exchange  it  for  meat ; 
but  the  perfon  who  was  difpofed  to  take  his  corn,  and  to 
whom,  at  that  period,  we  could  fuppofe  he  could  alone 
difpofe  of  it,  had  no  meat ; he,  therefore,  offered  him  fome 
other  commodity,  and  if  this  commodity  would  avail,  either  by 
direft  or  indirect  exchange,  to  procure  meat,  the  perfon  pof- 
fefiing  the  corn  would  not  hefitate  to  part  with  the  one  for  the 
other.  But  it  is  plain,  that  unlefs  this  commodity  would  avail 
to  obtain,  either  diredlly  or  indiredlly,  the  meat  which  he 
needed  (or  whatever  elfe  it  might  be),  the  perfon  could  not 
part  with  his  corn.  Money,  therefore,  or  that  commodity 
which  is  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  the  ex- 
change of  what  men  poffefs  for  what  {hey  defire,  muft 
poffefs  value,  at  lead  when  firft  ufed  in  that  charafter. 

It  {till,  however,  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether  a 
commodity  ufed  as  money,  and,  as  fuch,  poffefled  of  value, 
when  firft  employed  for  that  purpofe,  may  not  retain  its 
character  and  power  of  money,  when  deprived  of  its  pro- 
perty of  value.  As  the  metals  are  now  ufed  for  money, 
let  us  fuppofe  that  gold  and  filver  were  to  lofe  all  value, 
independently  of  their  charadter  as  money  ; that  there  was  no 
demand  for  them  as  articles  of  luxury  or  ufe : — would  they 
ftill  be  as  valuable  as  money  ? It  would,  at  firft  fight,  ap- 
pear certain,  that  as  they  had  derived  their  power  as  money 
folely  from  their  being  valuable  commodities,  when  they 
were  ftript  of  their  value,  they  would  at  the  fame  time  be 
neceffarily  ftript  of  their  charafter  of  money.  But  this 
may  be  doubted,  both  from  what  we  know  of  the  human 
mind,  and  from  what  adlually  takes  place.  Men,  having  been 


fo  long  accuftomed  to  receive  gold  and  filver  in  exchange 
for  their  commpdities  ; and  having  fo  long  ceafed  to  revert 
to,  or  confider  on  every  occafion  of  parting  with  their  com- 
modities for  thefe  metals,  that  they  were  receiving  fome- 
thing  in  exchange  intrinfically  valuable ; i.  e.  valuable  in- 
dependently of  its  charafter  of  money  ; would,  by  the  mere 
force  of  habit  and  affociation,  and  by  the  confidence  which 
they  had  produced,  continue  to  receive  gold  and  filver, 
even  after  their  intrinfic  value  had  ceafed ; i.  e.  after  they 
had  loft  that  property  which  at  firft  had  made  them  pafs 
as  money.  This  we  fee  partly  to  be  the  cafe,:  men 
do  not  hefitate  to  receive  coin  that  is  much  worn  ; or, 
in  other  words,  they  exchange  their  commodities  for  coin, 
after  it  has  loft  part  of  its  value ; and  the  habit  and  affocia- 
tion are  much  more  likely  to  be  broken,  by  a diminution 
in  the  fize,  or  an  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  coin, 
while  the  value  of  what  is  aftually  received  remains  the  fame, 
than  by  receiving  coin  in  exadlly  the  fame  flare  as  ufual, 
only  that  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made  has  loft  its  intrinfic 
value. 

We  may  therefore  infer,  on  this  part  of  the  fubjedl,  that 
no  commodity  can  be  employed  at  firft  as  money,  unlefs  it 
poffefs  value  ; that  any  circumftance  which  affects  this  value, 
will,  for  a very  confiderable  time,  affedt  the  character  and 
credit  of  the  commodity  as  money  ; but  that,  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  confideration  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  commo- 
dity lofes  much  of  its  force,  and  it  is  taken  as  money  without 
reference  to  this  intrinfic  value. 

In  one  refpedt,  however,  the  value  of  money  would  fall,  if 
the  commoditiy  of  which  it  were  formed  loft  its  intrinfic  value ; 
i e.  if  it  no  longer  were  in  demand  for  any  other  purpofe  but 
that  of  money.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  demand  for  gold 
and  filver,  except  fur  the  purpofe  of  money,  fuddenly 
ceafed:  the  natural  and  immediate  confequence  would  be, 
that  what  was  before  ufed  for  articles  of  luxury,  See.  would 
be  coined  into  money  ; and  the  quantity  of  money  being 
thus  increafcd,  its  value  would  neceffarily  fall.  The  other 
queftion  that  was  ftarted,  viz.  can  the  value  of  any  com- 
modity, when  ufed  as  money,  be  greater  than  it  poffeffed, 
when  not  applied  to  this  purpofe ; has,  in  a great  meafure, 
been  folved  in  the  obfervations  already  made.  In  all  cafes 
where  worn  coin  is  taken,  this  is,  in  fadt,  the  cafe.  It  may, 
indeed,  he  urged,  that  worn  coin,  only  of  the  inferior 
metals,  is  received  at  its  original  value;  that  gold  coin  is 
not  fo  received  ; and  that  in  the  Alliances  where  filver  coin, 
when  worn,  is  received  at  its  original  value,  it  is  only  fo  re- 
ceived as  part  of  the  gold  coin.  But  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fadl,  that  the  value  of  twenty-one  worn  ftiiilings, 
when  compared  with  the  value  of  a guinea,  is  much  lefs  than 
the  value  of  that  quantity  of  filver  which  would  form  twenty- 
one  mint  (hillings,  when  compared  with  a guinea,  the  in- 
ference is  indubitable,  that  in  all  cafes  where  worn  filver 
coin  is  received  either  for  commodities,  or  for  gold  coin  at 
its  original  value,  the  value  of  iilver  ufed  as  money  is  greater 
than  its  value  as  a fimple  commodity. 

The  inference  which  has  been  drawn,  however,  from  this 
circumftance  is  by  no  means  correfcl ; — that  money  docs  not 
derive  its  charadler  from  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  commodity 
of  which  it  is  formed,  nor  from  the  general  confidence  rc- 
fulting  from  the  knowledge  of  that  value,  and  the  confequent 
willing,  and  habitual  acceptance  ol  it  in  exchange  for  all 
commodities;  but  from  authority.  Thofe  who  are  of  this 
opinion,  contend  that  the  (lamp  on  the  coin  gains  it  a ready 
circulation,  not  becaufe  it  proves  its  legal  weight  and  purity, 
but  becaufe  it  is  the  fign  of  the  authority  of  government ; 
that  in  receiving  money  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  material  of 
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which  it  is  formed,  nor  to  the  value  of  that  material,  but 
folely  to  the  authority  which  iflued  it.  If  this  were  true, 
the  fame  authority  could  make  damped  leather  pafs  as  cur- 
rent as  (lamped  gold  and  filver.  But  this  opinion  is  grounded 
entirely  on  a mifconception  of  the  nature  of  money,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  any  given  commodity  is  in  veiled  with 
that  charadler  ; it  alfo  confounds  two  things  quite  didinft 
and  unconnected.  There  can  be*  no  doubt  that  government, 
or  any  body  of  men,  who  receive  a large  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  could  give  a partial  circulation  to 
any  kind  of  money,  independently  of  its  intrinsic  value,  by 
declaring  their  readinefs  to  receive  it  in  payment  of  their  de- 
mands. In  Scotland,  and  in  the  provincial  diltridts  of 
England,  where  local  bank  notes  are  common,  confidence 
and  circulation  are  often  given  to  them  in  a great  degree,  by 
the  declaration  of  the  agents  of  government,  that  they  will 
receive  them  in  payment  of  the  different  tastes ; but  this  is 
not  authority  : this  mode  of  giving  circulation  to  any  kind 
of  money  is  merely  an  illuftration  of  the  dodlrine  that  has 
been  laid  down  in  this  article  ; that  the  reafon  why  any  com- 
modity, when  originally  employed  as  money,  fhould  poffefs 
intrinfic  value,  is,  that  thus  it  will  be  readily  and  generally 
received  ; but  if  this  ready  and  general  acceptance  can  be 
given  any  other  way,  the  purpofe  is  effectually  anfwered. 
In  a rude  flate  of  fociety,  the  only  mode  of  enfuring  this 
was,  to  offer  fome  commodity  in  general  ufe  and  demand  ; 
and  therefore  when  a perfon  parted  with  the  produce  of  his 
labour,  if  he  could  not  get  for  it  what  he  wanted,  he  fe- 
ieCted,  and  kept  by  him,  fome  commodity  which  would 
always  enfure  the  obtaining  of  the  object  of  his  wifhes  either 
diredtly  or  indirectly.  In  a more  advanced  (late  of  fociety, 
confidence  would  effedt  the  fame  objedt ; but  there  is  a great 
difierence  between  authority  and  confidence  ; there  is  a great 
difference  between  commanding  that  any  commodity  fhould 
be  received  as  money,  and  declaring  that  it  will  be  received 
as  fiich.  The  former  mode,  we  know  from  hiltorv,  has  always 
failed  of  fucccfs,  whenever  the  command  was  not  fupported 
by  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  commodity  ordered  to  pafs  as 
money.  The  latter  mode,  if  the  declaration  came  from 
thofe  through  whofe  hands  a great  portion  of  the  money  of 
the  country  mull  pafs,  will  give  credit  and  circulation  as 
money  to  any  commodity,  nearly  with  as  much  facility  and 
certainty  ; though  not  to  fuch  an  extent,  as  if  the  com- 
modity pofiefTed  intrinfic  value  equal  to  that  at  which  it  was 
iflued  as  money. 

Money,  then,  or  any  commodity  which  can  be  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  the  interchange  of  what  men 
pofiefs,  for  what  they  defire,  mild,  in  the  fir  It  inflance,  have 
pofiefTed  intrinfic  value  : if  this  intrinfic  value  were  lefTened, 
before  its  charafter  and  ufe,  as  money,  had  become  fo  firmly 
fixed,  as  to  have  fuperfeded  or  effaced,  in  commercial  tranl- 
aclions,  all  reference  to  its  intrinfic  value,  then  the  value  of 
it,  as  money,  would  fall  in  proportion  as  its  intrinfic  value 
were  lefTened.  But  this  w’ould  not  be  the  cafe,  at  lead  fo 
cert^jnly,  and  in  fuch  exa£l  proportion,  if  the  leffening  of 
the  intrinfic  value  took  place  in  a country  of  great  com- 
merce and  confidence,  in  a gradual  manner,  and  by  no 
means  that  were  calculated  to  create  alarm  or  didruft. 

The  next  topic,  in  point  of  order  and  importance,  con- 
nected with  the  conlideration  of  the  principles  of  money,  is 
fuggeded,  and  will  be  bell  explained  by  a paffage  in  the 
eflay  “ Of  Money”  by  Hume,  already  referred  to.  “It 
was  a fhrewd  obfervation  of  Anacharfis  the  Scvthian,  who 
had  never  feen  money  in  his  own  country,  that  gold  and  filver 
feemed  to  him  of  no  ufe  to  the  Greeks,  but  to  afiid  them  in 
enumeration  and  arithmetic.”  In  this  fentiment  of  Ana- 
charfis,  we  may  perceive  the  germ  of  the  opinions  of  thofe 
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author?,  who  maintain  either  what  they  call  the  doClrine  of 
an  abllraCl  currency,  or  that  money  is  but  counters  where- 
with to  reckon  the  different  commodities  that  are  mutually 
exchanged  in  the  concerns  of  1 fe  ; and  it  is  alfo  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  ufe  of  money  is  fupplied 
in  London  and  all  commercial  cities,  where  obfervation  and 
experience  have  fuggeded  expedients  for  it,  is  exaftly  that 
which  Anacharfis  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  only  mode,  in 
which  gold  and  filver  were  of  ufe  to  the  Greeks.  Our  mo- 
dern merchants,  in  many  of  their  tranfaftions,  merely  fet  off 
the  value  of  one  commodity  againll  the  value  of  another  ; 
this  they  indeed  do  by  rating  the  value  in  their  books  by 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  but  real  money  is  not  ufed 
in  the  tranfaftion.  But  to  return  to  the  confideration  of  the 
more  immediate  and  relevant  topic  fuggeded  by  the  remark 
of  Anacharfis.  If  gold  and  filver  were  of  no  ufe,  but  to 
afiid  in  numeration  and  arithmetic,  as  he  diretlly  main- 
tained ; and  as  thofe  who^egard  it  only  as  counters,  virtually 
maintain  ; or  if  the  real  currency  of  a country  could  be  only 
an  abdradl  currency  ; then  the  value  of  this  money  or  cur- 
rency could  not  vary,  except  by  a variation  in  the  fupply  of 
commodities  ; for,  confining  ourfelves  at  prefent  to  the  doc- 
trine which  reprefents  money  only  as  counters,  it  is  evident 
that  they  mud  always  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  com- 
modities (provided,  as  before  remarked,  that  the  fupply 
of  commodities  did  not  vary)  which  they  ferved  to  rate  or 
edimate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  all  exchanges  of  commo- 
dities were  effected  by  the  mode  adopted  in  London  for  many 
of  them,  the  only  circumdance  which  could  rilake  any  dif- 
ference in  the  value  at  which  they  were  rcfpe&ively  rated  in 
the  books  of  the  merchants,  would  be  a variation  in  the  fup- 
ply ; for  if  monev  were  only  counters,  and  of  no  ufe  but  to 
afiid  in  numeration  and  arithmetic,  there  would  be  no  motive 
to  increafe  the  quantity  of  it,  and  confequently  any  variation 
between  the  fupply  of  it  and  of  commodities,  mud  arife 
from  a greater  or  lefs  fupply  of  the  la’tcr.  The  inference, 
that  any  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  or  the  command 
it  pofiefies  over  commodities,  mud  arife  from  a variation  in 
the  fupply  of  the  latter,  follows  more  dire&iy  and  necelTarily 
from  the  dodlrine  of  an  abltraft  currency.  It  is,  however, 
fo  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  fuch  a currency,  and  there- 
fore to  reafon  upon  it,  that  very  few  obfevations  may  fuf- 
fice.  Thofe  who  maintain  it  feem  to  confound  two  things  ; 
the  name  and  denomination,  ?nd  the  power  of  the  currency  ; 
and  to  infer,  becaufe  the  former  may  be  confidered  as  fome. 
thing  abdradl,  therefore  the  latter  is  fo  alfo  ; that  becaufe 
the  former  remains  the  fame,  therefore  there  is  no  change  in 
the  latter.  If,  however,  by  abdradl  currency,  they  mean 
money  of  account,  (and  that  feems  the  only  clear  meaning 
that  can  be  affixed  to  the  terms,)  then  the  obfervation  jud 
made  holds  perfe&ly  good  ; that  if  there  were  no  other 
money  but  money  of  account,  or  abltraCt  currency,  any  va- 
riation in  the  power  or  value'  of  this,  when  compared  with 
commodities,  mull  proceed  from  a change  in  the  fupply  of 
the  commodities  ; for  it  is  impoffible  that  mere  abdradl  cur- 
rency, or  money  cf  account,  not  having  adlual  exillence, 
can  vary. 

But  money  is  of  fome  other  ufe  than  merely  to  affid  in  nu- 
meration and  arithmetic  ; and  this  leads  us  to  the  confideda- 
tion  of  it,  not  merely  in  the  character  of  a commodity  which 
can  facilitate  the  interchange  of  what  men  pofiefs  for  what 
they  defire — though  that  is  the  eflential  chara&er  of  it ; but 
as  the  fource  of  indudry,  (kill,  and  enterprize,  and  confe- 
quently of  real  wealth.  Mr.  Hume,  remarking  on  the  cb- 
fervation  of  Anacharfis,  fays,  “ It  is  indeed  evident  that 
money  is  nothing  but  the  reprefentation  of  labour  and  com- 
modities, and  ferves  only  as  a method  of  rating  and  edimating 
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them.  Where  coin  is  in  greater  plenty,  as  a greater  quan- 
tity of  it  is  required  to  reprefent  the  fame  quantity  of  goods ; 
it  can  have  no  effect  either  good  or  bad,  taking  a nation 
within  itfelf,  any  more  than  it  would  make  an  alteration  in 
a merchant’s  books  ; if,  inftead  of  the  Arabian  method  of 
notation,  which  requires  few  characters,  he  (hould  make  ufe' 
of  the  Roman,  which  requires  a great  many.  Nay  the 
greater  quantity  of  money,  like  the  Roman  characters,  is 
rather  inconvenient,  and  requires  greater  trouble  both  to 
keep  and  tranlport  it it  is  not  however  perfectly  correct 
to  fay,  that,  taking  a nation  within  itfelf,  a greater  p'enty 
of  coin  can  have  no  effect,  either  good  or  bad ; and  indeed 
Mr.  Hume  afterwards  points  out  fome  effedts  both  good  and 
bad,  which  a greater  fupply  of  Goin  produces.  One  effedt, 
however,  he  does  not  advert  to,  which  is  of  fo  injurious  a 
nature,  that  if  it  were  not  generally,  and  in  a great  degree 
counterbalanced  by  the  beneficial  confequences  of  this  greater 
fupply,  it  would  render  it  a moft  ferious  evil.  If,  where 
coin  is  in  grea;cr  plenty,  a greater  quantity  of  it  is  required 
to  reprefent  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  ; then  the  power  of 
all  thofe  who  poffefs  only  money,  over  thofe  goods,  mult  be 
diminifiied.  We  mull  therefore  look  to  the  other  confe- 
quences of  a greater  fupply  of  money. 

Thefe  Mr.  Hume  has  detailed,  but  the  order  and  manner 
in  which  he  fuppofes  them  to  flow,  is  by  no  means  corredt, 
or  warranted  by  fadts.  As  this  is  a mod  important  and  inte- 
nding. topic,  it  will  be  neceffarv  to  quote  his  obfervations, 
before  we  proceed  to  point  out  their  error. 

“ Though  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  a neccffary 
confequence  of  the  increafe  of  gold  and  lilver,  yet  it  follows 
not  immediately  upon  that  increafe,  but  fome  lime  is  re- 
quired before  the  money  circulates  through  the  whole  ftate, 
and  makes  its  effedt  be  felt  on  all  ranks  of  people.  At  fird 
no  alteration  is  perceived ; by  degrees  the  price  rifes,  fird: 
of  one  commodity,  then  of  another,  till  the  whole  at  lad 
reaches  a jud  proportion  with  the  new  quantity  of  Ipecie 
which  is  in  the  kingdom.  In  my  opinion  it  is  only  in  this 
interval  or  intermediate  lituation  between  the  acquilition  of 
money  and  rife  of  prices,  that  the  increafing  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  is  favourable  to  indudry.  When  any  quan- 
tity of  money  is  imported  into  a nation,  it  is  not  at  fird  dif- 
perfed  into  many  hands,  but  is  confined  to  the  coffers  of  a 
few  perfons,  who  immediately  feek  to  employ  it  to  advan- 
tage.. Here  are  a fet  of  manufadlurers  or  merchants,  we 
fhall  fuppofe,  who  have  received  returns  of  gold  or  filver  for 
goods  which  they  fent  to  Cadiz.  They  are  thereby  enabled 
to  employ  more  workmen  than  formerly,  who  never  dream 
of  demanding  higher  wages,  but  are  glad  of  employment 
from  fuch  good  paymaders.  If  workmen  become  fcarce, 
the  manufacturer  gives  higher  wages,  but  at  fird  requires  an 
increafe  of  labour  ; and  this  is  willingly  fubmitted  to  by  the 
artizan,  who  can  now  eat  and  drink  better,  to  compenfate 
his  additional  toil  and  fatigue.  He  carries  his  money  to 
market,  where  he  finds  every  thing  at  the  fame  price  as  for- 
merly, but  returns  with  greater  quantity  and  of  better 
kinds,  for  the  life  of  his  family.  The  farmer  and  gardener, 
finding  that  all  their  commodities  are  taken  off,  apply  them- 
felves  with  alacrity  to  the  railing  more,  and  at  the  fame  time 
can  afford  to  take  better  and  more  clothes  from  their  tradef- 
men,  whole  price  is  the  fame  as  formerly,  and  their  indudry 
only  whetted  by  fo  much  new  gain.  It  is  eafy  to  trace  the 
money  in  its  progreis  through  the  whole  commonwealth, 
where  we  (hall  find  that  it  mull  fird  quicken  the  diligence  of 
every  individual,  before  it  increafes  the  price  of  labour.” 
Now  there  are  three  pofitions  maintained  in  this  illudrative 
reafoning,  the  fird  of  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  true,  ac- 
cording to  circumdances ; the  other  two  cannot  be  true 


under  any  circumdance.  It  is  affumed  that  the  price  of 
labour  will  not  be  increafed,  in  the  fird  indance,  by  an  in- 
creafe in  the  quantity  of  money,  becaufe  a greater  number  of 
workmen  will  be  employed  ; and  of  courfe  the  number  of 
workmen  thus  increafed,  bearing  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
increafed  money,  that  they  formerly  did,  r.o  addition  will  he 
made  to  the  price  of  labour ; this,  however,  cannot  be  the 
cafe,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  before  the  increafed  quantity  of 
money  gave  employment  to  thefe  workmen,  they  were  en- 
tirely unemployed  ; for  if  they  were  previcufly  employed,  the 
greater  demand  for  them,  occafioned  bv  the  increafe  of 
money,  mud  undoubtedly  and  neceffarily  raife  the  price  of 
labour.  Again,  Mr.  Hume  fuppofes  that  the  workmen 
who  have  thus  gained  employment,  find  every  thing  in  the 
market  at  the  fame  price  as  formerly,  though  an  increafed 
demand  for  the  commodities  (old  there  is  neceffarily  occa- 
fioned by  the  increafed  money  thefe  workmen  carry  to  market. 
If  the  price  of  commodities  in  the  market  is  not  increafed 
immediately  on  the  increafe  of  demand  for  them,  when,  or 
how,  can  it  be  raifed  ? not  afterwards,  for,  as  Mr.  Hume 
judly  obferves,  the  farmer  and  gardener  apply  themfelves 
with  alacrity  to  railing  an  additional  fupply  ; and  if  the 
price  was  not  raifed,  when  there  was  only  the  ufu'ai  fupply* 
and  a more  than  ufual  demand,  it  mull  fall  when  the  fupply 
is  raifed  proportionally  to  the  demand.  The  fame  remarks 
may  be  applied  to  the  third  pofition  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hume, 
•viz.  that  the  farmer  and  gardener,  though  they  go  to  their 
tradefmen  with  more  money  in  their  pockets,  and  can  there- 
fore afford  to  buy  better,  and  more  clothes  than  formerly, 
yet  get  them  at  the  old  prices. 

In  fadt,  the  procefs  by  which  an  increafe  of  money  in  any 
country  promotes  indudry  and  raifes  prices,  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumdances  : if  the  increafed  fupply  is  brought  in 
by  thofe  who  lay  out  money  principally  or  entirely  in  con- 
fumption,  the  procefs  goes  on  in  one  mode  ; if  the  increafed 
fupply  is  brought  in  by  thofe  who  lay  out  money  principally 
for  the  purpofes  of  production,  the  procefs  goes  on  in  another 
way.  In  the  fird  indance,  the  perions  into  whofe  poffefiion 
the  increafe  of  money  has  come,  naturally  lay  it  out  accord- 
ing to  their  fancies  and  habits,  cither  in  obtaining  a larger 
quantity  of  thofe  commodities  which  they  formerly  bought, 
or  in  the  purchafe  of  other  commodities  which  their  inferior 
means  hitherto  prevented  them  from  obtaining:  in  either  cafe 
there  is  a greater  demand  in  the  market  while  the  fupply  is 
the  fame.  If,  for  indance,  the  increafed  money  comes  into  the 
poffeffion  of  labouring  men,  they  either  lay  it  out  in  getting 
more  bread  for  themfelves  and  families ; or  if  they  previ- 
oufly  had  enough  of  that,  but  could  not  procure  meat,  the 
increafed  money  is  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  meat.  In 
the  one  ^afe  there  is  a greater  demand  for  bread,  in  the 
other  for  meat  ; while  the  fupply  is  the  fame  : a rife  in  price 
mud  therefore  take  place.  The  next  ftep  in  the  procefs  is 
that  the  bakers  or  butchers,  finding  a greater  demand  for 
their  articles,  and  obtaining  confequently  a higher  price  for 
them,  are  induced  to  increafe  the  fupply  : here  then  we  may 
fuppofe  the  increafed  money  and  the  bread  or  meat  to  have 
balanced  each  other.  But  we  mult  look  a little  farther  ; 
the  baker  or  the  butcher,  in  the  firft  in  dance,  obtaining  a 
higher  price  for  their  commodities,  and  fubfcquently  felling 
a greater  quantity,  and  thus  increafing  their  profits,  are  en- 
abled, in  their  turn,  to  do  what  the  labouring  men  did 
when  they  obtained  more  money.  They  can  afford  to  fpend 
more  ; ( for  at  prelent,  all  the  cafes  we  fuppofe  are  thofe  of 
men  who  lay  out  their  increafed  money  in  confumption,  not 
in  production) ; the  articles  on  which  they  Ipend  their  in- 
creafed profits  mult  in  their. turn  experience  a rife  of  price, 
which  will  produce  a greater  fupjply.  It  is  needlefs  to  pur- 
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fue  the  operations  of  this  additional  fupply  of  money  any 
further,  or  to  point  out  how  it  will  be  gradually  fpread  over 
the  community,  always  in  fome  degree  affedting  the  prices 
of  thofe  commodities  to  the  purchafe  of  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. It  may,  however,  be  further  remarked,  that  there 
are  many  dilturbing  forces,  which  may  prevent  the  con- 
fequences  now  enumerated  from  following  certainly,  and 
in  the  order  laid  down,  from  an  increafed  fupply  of  mo- 
ney ; and  that  the  rife  of  price  is  feldom  or  never  pro- 
portioned exadtly  to  the  increafed  demand ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a fupply  equal  to  the  increafed  demand 
feldom  brings  the  prices  down  to  their  former  level. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  increafed  quantity  of  money 
is  in  the  poffefiion  of  thofe  who  will  expend  it  in  produc- 
tions ; fome  individual  cafe  will  render  the  fubjedt  more  clear, 
and  enable  us  to  trace  the  confequences  more  directly  and 
minutely.  A cotton  manufacturer,  for  inltance,  has  his 
capital  doubled,  and  determines  to  apply  this  increafe  of 
fortune  folely  to  the  extenfion  of  his  trade  : of  courfe  he  mult 
employ  more  men  to  work  for  him,  and  more  of  the  raw 
material.  Unlefs  we  can  imagine  that  there  were  quite 
unemployed  the  additional  number  of  men  that  he  wou’d 
need,  his  demand  for  more  workmen  mult  raife  the  price  of 
labour  ; and  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  were  a fuffi- 
cient  number  of  unemployed  workmen,  ft  ill,  if  we  reflect 
a litt'c,  we  mult  be  convinced  that  the  price  of  labour  will 
be  raifed,  even  in  this  cafe  ; for  thefe  unemployed  workmen, 
being  of  courfe  anxious  to  procure  employment,  may  be 
confidered  as  a fupply  greater  than  the  demand  in  the  market ; 
of  courfe  this  circumftance  mull  have  a confiderable  effedt 
in  lowering  the  price  of  labour  ; but  when  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacturer hires  them,  he  in  fadt  increafes  the  demaud  for 
workmen,  and  therefore  mult  raife  the  price.  So  that,  the 
effedl  is  not  altered  in  its  nature,  though  it  is  in  degree, 
whether  we  fuppofe  the  cotton  manufa&urer  to  go  into  the 
market  for  workmen,  where  all  are  already  engaged,  or 
where  there  are  a fufficient  number  to  be  found  unem- 
ployed : in  the  former  cafe,  the  price  of  labour  weuld  rife 
much  higher  than  it  would  in  the  latter  cafe  ; for  we  are  to 
reflect  that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  labour  or  of  any 
commodity  is  effedted,  not  only  by  thofe  who  want  it  not 
being  fo  numerous,  or  not  being  fo  able  and  willing  to  pur- 
chafe it  at  the  former  price,  but  alio,  in  nearly  an  equal  de- 
gree, by  thofe  who  have  it  to  difpofe  of,  on  their  perceiving 
the  demand  diminifhed,  offering  it  at  a lower  rate,  each  be- 
ing anxious,  under  thefe  circumftances,  to  get  rid  of  the 
article  he  has  in  the  market. 

The  firit  effedl,  then,  of  the  increafed  capital  of  the  cot- 
ton manufadturer  is  to  raife  the  price  of  labour : it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  point  out  again  how  the  increafed  wages  which  the 
labourer  obtains  will  operate  on  the  price  of  commodities, 
and  fubfequently  on  their  fupply  ; this  has  already  been 
done.  But  befides  a rife  in  the  price  of  labour,  the  in- 
creafed capital  of  the  manufadturer,  being  partly  expended 
on  cotton,  and  partly  alfo  on  the  buildings  and  machinery  ne- 
cefTary  to  manufadture  this  additional  quantity  of  cotton,  its 
effedts  on  thefe  mult  alfo  be  apparent,  at  firit  in  the  rife  of 
price,  and  afterwards  in  the  greater  fupply.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fupply  of  cotton  goods  in  the  market  being  in- 
creafed, while  the  demand  remains  the  fame,  the  price  of 
them  mull  fall:  here  then  we  may  perceive  an  effential  differ- 
ence between  the  effects  of  an  increafed  fupply  of  money, 
accordingly  as  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  lay  it 
out  in  consumption,  or  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  lay  it 
out  in  production.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  immediate  effect 
is  a rife  in  price,  the  indirect  and  fubfequent  is  a greater  fup- 
ply, ftimulated  by  this  rife  in  price  ; but  this  greater  fupply 


may  not  be  more  than  fufficient  to  meet  the  greater  demand* 
in  the  former  cafe,  although  a rife  in  the  price  of  labour, 
and  of  thofe  articles  neceffary  for  the  manufadture  is  occa- 
fioned,  which  is  alfo  met  by  a greater  fupply ; yet,  befide* 
thefe  effedts  correfpondmg  to  the  effedts  in  the  latter  inltance, 
there  is  a greater  fupply  of  cotton  goods  in  the  market  ; fo 
that  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  refpedting  the  confe- 
quences  (as  they  affect  the  national  profperity)  of  an  in- 
creafed fupply  of  money  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  expend 
it  in  confumption,  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  for  doubting 
that  the  confequences  are  beneficial,  when  the  increafed  fup- 
ply is  expended  on  produdtion. 

But  it  will  be  proper  to  look  more  clofely  into  the  effedts 
of  a greater  quantity  of  money,  in  order  to  perceive  in 
what  cafe  it  is  beneficial  to  a nation,  and  by  what  means  it 
is  beneficial  ; and  in  what  cafes  it  is  prejudicial  to  a nation, 
and  by  what  means  it  is  fo. 

When  the  effedl  cf  a greater  fupply  of  money  is  to  ftimu- 
late  induftry,  fo  as  to  bring  a greater  quantity  of  commo- 
dities into  the  market,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
beneficial  to  a nation.  At  firit  fight  it  may  appear  of  little 
moment,  whether  there  is  a greater  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties produced  or  not,  if  the  price  of  them  is  not  diminifhed-: 
but  the  real  wealth  and  profperity  of  a nation  does  not  con- 
fill  in  there  being  few  commodities  produced,  though  they 
are  fold  at  ever  fo  cheap  a rale  ; it  confills  in  the  abundant 
fupply,  provided  there  is  a demand  for  that  fupply,  what- 
ever be  the  price  of  them  ; for  an  abundant  fupply  and  a 
proportional  demand  proves  that  all  claffes  of  the  community 
have  full  employment  ; that  they  are  exerting  their  (kill  and 
induftry,  and  that  this  flcill  and  induftry  are  well  paid. 
Now  there  is  no  motive  which  will  ftimulate  men  fo  power- 
fully and  generally  to  the  exertion  of  additional  flcill  and 
induftry,  as  the  profpedt  of  greater  gain  ; and  the  profpedt 
of  greater  gain  cannot  be  held  out,  unlefs  there  is  a greater 
demand  for  their  goods,  and  a confequent  higher  price  given 
for  them  j this,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  the  cafe,  unlefs  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  nation  be  increafed.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  alleged,  that  a greater  demand  for  any  particular 
commodity  may  be  created  by  the  abftradtion  of  demand  for 
fome  other  commodity  ; but  in  this  cafe  it  is  evident,  that 
what  is  gained  to  the  nation  in  one  cafe,  is  loft  in  the  other  ; 
for  thofe  who  produce  the  latter  commodity  will  fuffer  from 
the  diminution  of  demand,  as  much  as  thofe  who  produce 
the  former  commodity  will  be  benefited  by  an  increafe  of 
demand.  The  cafe  fuppofed,  therefore,  mull  be  that  of  a 
greater  demand  for  any  particular  defeription  of  commodities., 
without  any  variation  in  the  demand  for  any  other  commodity  ; 
and  this  cafe  cannot  exilt,  unlefs  there  be  a greater  quantity 
of  money  in  the  nation. 

This  illuftration  of  the  effedts  of  an  increafed  quantity  of 
money  has  proceeded  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  were  con- 
fined within  the  nation  where  the  increafe  took  place  : but  it 
may  be  proper  to  examine  what  will  be  the  effedts  on  the  com- 
mercial tranfadlions  of  this  nation  with  other  nations  : thefe 
effedts  will  be  limilar  to  thofe  which  are  known  to  proceed 
from  great  capital ; i.  e.  the  ability  to  purchafe  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  manufadture  cheaper,  by  taking  them  in  greater 
quantities,  and  for  ready  money,  and  to  fed  the  manufadtured 
article  cheaper,  both  from  the  circumftance  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials having  been  bought  cheaper,  and  from  the  increafe 
of  capital,  and  confequently  of  trade,  enabling  the  manu- 
fadtnrer  to  be  fatisfied  with  lefs  proportional  profits.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  all  thefe  beneficial  confequences  de- 
pend on  one  important  circumftance  ; that  the  increafed 
quantity  of  money,  on  whatever  it  is  expended,  though  it  at 
firit  raifes  the  price,  yet  loon  afterwards,  by  ftimulating  in- 
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duftry,  brings  in  fuch  an  additional  fupply,  as  fully  anfwcrs 
the  increafed  demand.  In  this  cafe  alone  money,  when  it 
flows  with  greater  abundance  than  formerly  into  a nation, 
is  beneficial  to- it. 

A greater  abundance  of  money  will  be  prejudicial  to  a 
nation,  either  when  it  flows  in  too  rapidly  or  irregularly; 
or  when  the  nation,  previoully  to  this  additional  fupply  of 
money,  had  exerted  its  induftry  and  fkill  to  the  utmoft.  As 
this  latter  cafe  is  a very  improbable  one,  we  (hall  confine  our 
obfervations  principally  to  the  former. 

When  a greater  quantity  of  money  flows  in  very  rapidly, 
the  induftry  of  the  nation  cannot  keep  pace  with  it  ; prices 
are  fuddenly  raifed  very  high  ; and  though  the  fame  eftedl 
follows  in  iome  degree,  even  in  this  cafe,  which  we  have  feen 
to  be  the  natural  confequence  of  a greater  quantity  of  mo- 
ney, a greater  demand,  and  a rife  in  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties, viz.  that  a greater  fupply  is  produced  by  the  ftimulus 
given  to  induftry  ; yet,  induftry  mult  have  fome  time  in 
which  to  exert  itfelf,  and  it  alfo  has  its  limits.  Betides, 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  increated  demand  for  any 
commodity,  is  in  the  exaift  proportion  of  the  increafed 
quantity  of  money  brought  into  market  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  that  commodity  ; fo  that  if  the  increafed  fupp'y 
of  it  be  regulated  by  the  increafed  quantity  of  money,  in- 
dependently of  any  regard  to  what  is  the  actual  amount  of 
the  increafed  demand,  the  confequence  will  be  that  a larger 
quantity  of  the  commodity  will  be  brought  into  the  market, 
than  can  find  vent  there,  at  leaft  at  a fair  price-  Now  this 
circumftance  is  moft  likely  to  happen,  where  a greater  abun- 
dance of  money  flows  in  very  rapidly  ; the  immediate  con- 
fequence  is  that  there  is  a ftrong  competition,  and  the  price 
of  the  commodity  is  forced  up  much  higher  than  would  have 
been  the  cafe,  if  the  flow  of  money  into  the  market  had 
been  gradual  and  progreffive. 

The  fame  evil  refults  from  the  circumftance  of  a greater 
abundance  of  money  flowing  in  irregularly  ; partly  in 
the  mode  juft  detailed,  and  partly  in  another  manner.  No- 
thing renders  the  production  of  any  commodity  fo  certain 
and  fteady,  and  confequently  nothing  benefits  a nation  at 
.large,  and  thofe  whofe  labour  gives  birth  to  it,  fo  much  as 
a regular  and  known  demand  for  it : but  if  at  one  time  there  is 
a large  fupply  of  money  in  the  market,  and  at  another  time 
the  fupply  is  comparatively  fmall,  the  manufadturer  does  not 
know  how  to  regulate  his  labour,  and  as  it  is  fafer  and  more 
prudent  to  err  on  the  fide  of  a deficient  fupply,  the  market 
is  moft  likely  to  fuffer  in  this  refpedl. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  where  a greater  abun- 
dance of  money  flows  into  a nation  flowlv,  gradually,  and  re- 
gularly, the  nation  will  be  benefited  by  it : induftry  and 
fkill  will  proceed  iu  their  natural  courfe,  by  advances  ltke- 
wife  flow,  gradual,  and  regular ; and  the  ground  which 
they  thus  fecure.  they  will  keep  certainly  and  firmly.  The 
wealth  of  the  nation  relting  on  a firm  foundation,  will  not 
be  apt  to  be  fhaken  or  dimimfhed.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  influx  of  wealth  is  ftidden,  rapid,  or  irregular, 
it  will  certainly  tend  much  more  to  raife  the  prices  than  to 
increafe  the  fupply  of  commodities  ; and  even  that  increafed 
fupply,  as  far  as  it  does  take  place,  will  not  be  conftant  or 
regular. 

The  other  cafe,  in  which  a greater  abundance  of  money 
was  ftated  to  be  prejudicial  to  a nation,  was  that,  where, 
previoufly  to  this  additional  fupply,  the  nation  had  exerted  its 
induftry  and  fkill  to  the  utmoft.  This,  it  was  added,  was  a 
very  improbable  cafe  ; yet  it  certainly  exifted  in  Holland 
fome  time  before  the  French  revolution  deftroyed  the  com- 
merce of  that  country.  Money  was  there  fo  abundant,  that 
ft  could  fcarcely  be  employed  in  any  manner,  fo  as  to  produce 
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a fmall  profit.  In  this  country,  therefore,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  it  is  evident  that  a greater  abundance  mufthave 
been  prejudicial ; the  only  effedl  it  could  have  would  have 
been  that  of  ftill  farther  deprefling  the  profits  of  thofe  who 
either  had  money  to  lend,  or  who  employed  it  themfelves. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  effefts  on  the  property  of  a na- 
tion, which  would  be  produced  by  diminiftiing  the  quantity 
of  its  money  ; and,  in  order  that  we  may  perceive  and  trace 
thefe  effects  more  clearly,  let  us  fuppofe  a particular  cafe. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  quantity  of  money  brought  into  the 
market  for  the  purchafe  of  meat  was  diminifbed  : the  imme- 
diate refult  would  be,  that  each  butcher,  anxious  to  difpofe  of 
his  meat,  would  offer  it  below  the  ufual  price  ; or,  if  we 
can  fuppofe  that  they  aft  perfifted  in  feeking,  and  adlually 
obtained  the  ufual  price,  then,  in  this  cafe,  part  of  the 
meat  mull:  remain  unfold  In  either  cafe,  the  butchers  would 
carry  home  lefs  money  than  ufual,  and  of  courfe  would  be 
able  to  fpend  lefs  on  the  commodities  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  buying  the  venders  of  thofe  commodities,  in  their  turn, 
would  either  be  obliged  to  difpofe  of  them  all  at  reduced 
prices,  or  there  would  remain  unfold  a part  of  them.  This 
would  happen  if  the  money  withdrawn  were  what  was 
ufually  laid  out  in  articles  of  confumption  ; but  if  it  were 
what  were  ufually  laid  out  on  labour,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  commodities,  it  is  plain  that  the  price  of  labour 
would  fall,  and  the  fupply  of  manufactured  articles  would  be 
diminiilied.  In  procefs  of  time,  no  doubt  all  things  would 
accommodate  themfelves  to  this  diminifbed  fupply  of  money  ; 
but  in  the  mean  while  induftry  would  be  checked,  and  the 
real  ftrength  and  profperity  of  the  nation  would  be  affected. 

It  is  a curious  and  difficult  queftion  to  folve,  whether,  un- 
der any  circumftances  of  the  diminution  of  money,  the  fupply 
of  commodities  would  ftill  remain  the  fame,  fo  that,  in  fad, 
the  only  confequence  would  be  that  all  things  would  be 
cheaper;  iu  the  fame  manner,  that  the  only  confequence  of 
an  increafed  fupply  of  money  may,  under  certain  circum- 
ftances be,  that  the  price  of  commodities  is  raifed  ; or  whe- 
ther, as  on  the  latter  fuppolition,  the  confequence  may  be, 
cither  that  the  price  is  raifed,  or  that  induftry  being  ftimu- 
lated,  the  fupply  of  commodities  is  increafed  in  a proportion 
equal  to  the  increafe  of  money  p fo,  on  the  former  fuppofition, 
of  a diminution  of  money,  the  confequences  may  be  either 
a diminution  of  price,  or  a proportional  diminution  of 
fupply.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  as  it  is  fcarcely 
pofliblefor  money  to  flow  into  a nation  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly,  without  ftimulating  the  induftry  of  the  na- 
tion, whatever  may  be  its  permanent  effects  on  the  price  of 
commodities  ; fo  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  money  to  be  taken 
away  from  a nation,  without  checking  its  induftry,  what- 
ever may  be  the  effedls  of  this  rreafure  on  price. 

Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferves,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  determine 
what  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  c£  any 
country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  cir- 
culated by  means  of  it  ; but  though  it  is  impoflible  to  de- 
termine this,  yet  one  rule  for  approximating  towards  the 
truth  is  laid  down,  which,  as  it  feems  to  proceed  on  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  nature  of  money,  drferves  fome  notice  in 
a difeufiion  on  the  principles  of  that  commodity.  It  has 
been  laid,  that  the  quantity  of  money  required  to  conduct  the 
commerce  of  any  nation,  mull  be  diredtly  as  the  amount  of 
that  commerce,  and  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  money 
circulates  ; it  is  this  latter  dlvifion  of  the  rule  for  eftimating 
the  necelLry  quantity  of  money,  that  requires  fome  notice, 
as  proceeding  on  an  erroneous  idea  of  it.  Whenever  any 
commodity  employed  as  money  ceafes  to  circulate,  it  ceafe* 
to  be  money ; it  is  only  money,  ltriclly  and  properly 
fpeaking,  while  it  circulates  p and  in  the  intervals  of  ns  cir- 
culation* 
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tulation,  be  they  long  or  fhort,  it  fuffers  a temporary  lofs  of 
that  character,  becaufe  it  is  not  then  performing  the  office 
of  money.  A thoufand  guineas  locked  up  in  the  cheft  of 
a mifer,  or  by  any  other  means  kept  unemployed,  can  with 
no  more  propriety  be  called  money  than  a thoufand  ounces 
of  plate,  or  a thoufand  medals  of  gold  in  the  fame  fituation. 
The  phrafe  rapidity  of  circulation,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
fet  afide,  as  conveying  an  erroneous  idea.  To  put  this  in  a 
IW-onger  and  clearer  point  of  view  ; let  us  fuppofe  that  the 
circulating  medium  of  any  country  confifts  of  a million  gui- 
neas ; and  that  there  are  coined  at  the  mint  an  additional 
hundred  thoufand  : while  thefe  continue  in  the  mint,  it  could 
not  with  any  propriety  be  faid,  that  the  circulating  medium 
was  increafed  one-tenth  ; nor  could  this  be  faid,  if,  as  foon 
as  they  were  iffued  from  the  mint,  they  were  locked  up,  and 
not  brought  into  circulation.  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  the 
circulating  medium  confifts  of  1,100,000/.,  but  that  one- 
eleventh  of  this,  or  100,000/.,  are  conftantly  unemployed: 
they,  ftriftly  fpeakmg,  could  not  be  faid  to  conllitute  any 
part  of  the  money  of  the  nation  ; nor,  if  they  were  thrown 
into  regular  and  conftant  circulation,  could  it  be  faid  that  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  was  increafed,  any  more  than  it 
could  be  faid  with  propriety  that  the  circulation  was  increafed 
by  the  additional  fupply  of  one  hundred  thoufand  guineas 
from  the  mint,  or  from  the  cheft  in  which  they  had  been 
locked  up.  It  makes  no  real  difference  in  the  circulating- 
medium  of  a country,  whether  the  fame  hundred  thoufand 
guineas  are  conftantly  locked  up,  or  when  a fum  to  that 
amount,  the  guineas  conftituting  it  continually  changing,  is 
conftantly  unemployed : the  circulating  medium  in  both 
cafes  would  be  aftually  increafed,  if  that  fum  were  added  to 
the  money  of  the  country  ; i.  e.  if  it  were  brought  into  con- 
ftant ufe;  in  neither  cafe  could  it  properly  be  faid  that  the 
rapidity  of  circulation  was  increafed. 

An  erroneous  idea,  founded  on  a fimilar  mifconception  of 
tjie  real  nature  of  money,  is  very  generally  entertained  re- 
fpefting the  caufe  of  a high  or  low  rate  of  intereft.  That 
the  rate  of  intereft  fhould  below  when  money  is'plentiful  in 
a country  ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fhould  be  high 
when  money  is  fcarce,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  natural,  ob- 
vious, and  neceffary  confequences  of  thefe  circumftances  re- 
fpeftively.  Now,  as  in  the  cafe  of  coin  unemployed,  it  has 
not  the  charafter,  and  cannot  fulfil  the  offices  of  money  ; fo 
in  the  cafe  of  money  not  brought  into  competition  with  any 
given  commodity,  it  cannot  affeft  the  price  of  that  commo- 
dity. There  is  as  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  an  increafed 
quantity  of  money  would  direftly  and  neceffarily  raife  the 
price  of  meat,  if  it  were  all  expended  in  the  purchafe  of 
bread,  as  to  imagine  that  this  increafed  fupply,  merely  be- 
caufe it  flows  into  a nation,  fhould  lower  the  rate  of  intereft  : 
the  rate  of  intereft,  like  the  price  of  all  commodities,  muft 
depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  demand  : 
if  the  increafed  quantity  of  money  is  employed  to  enlarge 
the  fupply  of  money  to  be  lent  out  at  intereft,  while  the  de- 
mand continues  the  fame,  then  the  rate  of  intereft  will  be 
lowered  ; but  if  it  is  employed  for  any  other  purpofe,  tlien 
it  can  have  no  effeft  on  the  rate  of  intereft.  'Such  are  the 
leading  and  moil  important  topics  connected  with  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  principles  of  money,  to  which  alone  this  article 
Las  been  confined.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  illuftrate 
thefe  principles,  in  the  firft  place,  by  pointing  out  the  real 
nature  of  money,  or  the  qualities  neceffary  in  any  commo- 
dity which  is  to  be  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating 
the  interchange  of  what  men  pofiefs  for  what  they  defire  ; in 
the  fecond  place,  by  pointing  out  the  modes  in  which  mo- 
ney operates  in  the  interchange  of  commodities  ; and  in  the 
third  place,  by  detailing  and  explaining  the  effefts  produced 


on  the  profperity  of  a nation,  by  an  increafe  or  diminution 
in  the  fupply  of  money.  Some  collateral  and  incidental  to- 
pics have  alfo  been  touched  upon,  all  tending  to  the  fame 
objeft,  viz.  that  of  illuftrating  the  nature  of  money,  and  the 
mode  of  its  operations. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  abftain  from  introducing 
any  difcufiion  refpefting  the  different  kinds  of  money  that 
have  been,  or  are,  generally  employed,  or  refpefting  the 
queftions  to  which  this  branch  of  the  fubjeft  would  naturally 
give  rife  ; as  whether,  if  metallic  money  is  employed,  one 
metal  alone  fhould  be  the  ftandard  and  legal  tender,  and  the 
others  fhould  be  permitted  to  circulate  along  with  it,  accord- 
ing to  their  market  price  ; or  whether  the  proportions  fhould 
be  fixed  bylaw  : the  difcufiion  of  this  point  will  fall  under 
the  head  of  Silver.  What  are  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  of  a metallic  and  paper  currency  ; and  the  various 
important  queftions  connefted  with  this  branch  of  the  fub- 
jeft of  money  ; thefe  will  fall  under  the  head  Paper  Cur- 
rency : and  what  circumftances  affeft  the  proportional  value 
of  the  currency  of  one  country,  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  countries  ; thefe  will  beconfidered  under  the  head  Par 
of  Exchange.  In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  article,  the  na- 
ture of  value  has  been  (lightly  touched  upon  ; this  will  be 
more  fully  and  particularly  treated  of  under  its  proper 
head;  and  fome  further  llluftration  of  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  money,  will  occur  under  the  articles  Price,  Stock 
or  Capital , and  Wealth,  which  could  not  fo  properly  find 
a place  in  this  article.  . 

In  noticing  the  authors  that  treat  on  the  principles  of  mo- 
ney. it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  mention  Smith,  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations ; on  this,  as  on  mofl  of  the  fundamental  topics 
of  political  economy,  this  author  is  perfpicuous  and  fatif- 
faftory,  though  he  does  not  always  exhauft  the  fubjeft  on 
which  he  treats. 

On  the  principles  of  money,,  much  perhaps  may  be  gained 
from  his  incidental  illuftrations,  and  from  the  general  princi- 
ple that  pervades  his  works,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his 
fyflem,  than  from  what  he  direftly  advances  on  the  fubjeft. 
Hume,  in  his  effay  “ Of  Money,”  has  thrown  out  only  fome 
very  luminous  ideas,  which,  though  not  always  exaftly  cor- 
reft,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  yet  altnoft  unavoid- 
ably, in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  reader,  give  rife,  not  merely 
to  the  perception  of  the  error  which  they  contain,  but  alfo  to 
fuch  a train  of  reflections  as  itill  further  illuftrate  the  fubjeft. 
Indeed  it  is  the  Angular  merit  of  this  author  in  his  effays, 
that  he  guides  and  ltimulates  his  readers  to  reflection.  Sir 
James  Stewart,  in,  his  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  has  entered  pretty  fully  into  the  fubjeft  of  money 
in  the  28th  chapter  of  his  2d  book  : there  is  a very  ftriking 
and  effential  difterence  between  the  works  of  this  author  and 
that  of  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  Throughout  the 
whole  work  of  Stewart,  there  is  that  want  of  methodical 
and  luminous  arrangement,  that  obfeurity  and  unfatisfafto- 
rinefs  in  reafoning,  and  that  clafhing  and  contradiftorinefs 
of  opinion,  which  muft  exift,  where  there  are  no  clear  and 
well  grounded  general  principles  eftabhfhed  and  purfued. 
His  chapter  on  money,  however,  contains  many  valuable 
and  found  doftrines ; pufhed  in  fome  inffances  too  far,  as  where 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  an  increafe  of  money  in  a nation 
cannot  affeft  the  prices  ; the  opinion  that  it  neceffarily,  uni- 
formly, and  permanently  muft  raife  the  prices,  is  no  doubt 
erroneous  ; but  if  the  illuftrations  in  this  article  are  correft, 
the  contrary  opinion,  that  it  cannot  produce  this  effeft,  is  alfo 
erroneous.  The  contreverfy  which  took  place  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  17T  century  refpefting  the  ftate  of  the  curren- 
cy, and  that  which  took  place  a few  years  ago,  gave  life  to 
many  pamphlets,  fome  of  which  treat  direftly  and  entirely 
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on  the  principles  of  money,  and  others  of  them  only  inci- 
dentally; thefe  are,  of  courfe,  of  various  merit,  and  will 
not  add  much  that  is  fatisfadory  and  folid  to  what  may  be 
gathered  from  Smith,  Hume,  and  Stewart. 

Money,  Falfe,  or  Baft , is  either  (truck  by  an  unqualified 
perfon,  and  of  unftatutable  metals  ; or  that  which  has  loft  of 
its  weight,  either  by  being  clipped  on  the  corners,  or  filed 
on  the  edges : or,  laftly,  by  having  fome  of  its  furface 
eaten  off ; if  gold,  by  aqua  regia  : if  filver,  by  aqua  fortis. 

Another  kind  of  bafe  money  is  that  made  of  pieces  of 
iron,  copper,  or  other  metal,  covered  on  each  fide  with  a thin 
plate  or  leaf  of  gold  or  filver,  neatly  foldered  and  joined 
round  the  edges,  and  ftruck,  like  other  coin,  with  figures, 
legends,  &c.  only  to  be  diltinguilhed  from  them  by  the  bulk 
gnd  weight,  and  found. 

Money-2?///t»  in  Parliamentary  Language,  comprehend  all 
bills,  by  which  money  is  direded  to  be  raifed  upon  the  fubjed, 
for  any  purpofe  or  in  any  fliape  whatfoever ; either  for  the 
exigencies  of  government,  and  colleded  from  the  kingdom  in 
general,  as  the  land-tax  : or  for  private  benefit,  and  colleded 
in  any  particular  dillrid,  as  by  turnpikes,  panlh-rates,  and  the 
like.  With  refped  to  thefe  bills,  the  commons  are  fo  rea- 
sonably jealous  of  their  privilege  of  framing  new  taxes  for 
the  fubjed,  that  they  will  not  fuffer  the  other  houfe  to  exert 
any  other  power  but  that  of  rejeding  : they  will  not  per- 
mit the  lead  alteration  or  amendment  to  be  made  by  the 
lords  to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  people  by  bills  of  this 
nature. 

Money,  Cert.  See  Cert-money. 

Money,  Chimney , Madning , Poll , Prejl,  P reflation,  Sal- 
vage, Ship,  and  Trophy.  See  the  feveral  artie'es. 

Money-wo/T,  in  Botany.  See  Nummularia. 

MONEYERS,  Moneyors,  or  Moniers,  officers  of  the 
mint,  who  work  and  coin  gold  and  filver  money  ; and  an- 
fwer  all  the  walle  and  charges. 

Moneyers  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  hawkers  ; or  thofe 
who  make  a trade  of  turning  and  returning  money. 

MONEYGALL,  in  Geography,  a fmall  poll-town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  King’s  county.  It  is  69  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin,  and  10  S.W.  from  Rofcrea. 

MONEYMORE,  a fmall  poft-tow?.  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  province  of  Ulller,  Ireland,  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  county.  It  is  83  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  two 
miles  from  Cookftown. 

MONFALCO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 5 miles 
JN.E.  of  Cervera. 

MONFALCONE,  a town  of  Italy,  capital  of  a fmall 
principality  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  containing  about  1 coo  inhabitants  ; the  whole 
territory  comprehends  20  villages,  and  about  4600  inhabit- 
ants ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Triefte.  N.lat.  4 50  53'.  E.  long. 
.13°  30'. 

MONFALOUT,  orMoMFLOT.  See  Manfalout. 

MONFIA,  an  ifiand  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  governed  by  a king,  tributary  to  the  Portuguefe  ; 
about  60  miles  in  circumference.  S.  lat.  70  30'. 

MONFORT-l’amaury,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  dillrid  of  Veriailles.  The  place  contains  2400,  and  the 
.canton  15,809  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  212^  kiliome- 
tres,  in  28  communes. 

MONFORTE,  orMoNXFORT,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Tras-los-Montes  ; 33  miles  W.  of  Bragan- 
^a. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia  ; 13  miles  W. N.W. 
.of  Alicant. — Alfo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alantcjo  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Portalegre.  N.  lat.  38'  56'.  W. 
long.  7 12'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira  ; 15 


miles  S.E.  of  Cartel  Branco.  N.  lat.  390  38*.  W long. 
6'  58'  — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona  ; 
loiniles  W.S.W.  of  Medina. 

Monforte  de  Lamos,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia  ; 15 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Orenfe. 

MONGAELLI,  a fea-port  of  Madagafcar,  on  the  W 
coaft.  S.  lat.  13°  55'. 

MONGAGUBA,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  S.  lat.  g°  20'.  W.  long.  34°  56'. 

MONGALLO,  or  Gallo,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  N.  of 
Mocaranga  ; having  a capital  of  the  fame  name,  on  a river 
called  Mongallo,  which  runs  into  the  Indian  ocean,  S.  lat. 
io°  5'.  E.  iong.  39°  14'. 

MONGALORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 15  miles  W.  of  Gingee. 

MONGAN,  .a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat.  41° 
46'.  E.  long.  1 230  34'. 

MONGANORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golcor.ds  ; 
1 2 miles  W. N.W.  of  Rachore. 

MONGAS,  a country  of  Africa,  S.  of  Sofala,  furnifh- 
ing  a great  quantity  of  gold,  particularly  at  Maffapa  and 
Maninas,  and  the  mountain  of  Ophir,  whence,  as  fome  have 
fuppofed,  Solomon  derived  his  treafures.  The  Portuguefe 
are  fettled  at  Maffapa,  under  the  government  of  Mozam- 
bique. 

MONGASABA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  28 
miles  N.  of  Kairabad. 

MONGAULT,  Nicholas-Hubert  de,  in  Biography, 
a man  of  letters,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1674,  entered,  at  an 
ear>y  age,  into  the  congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Ora- 
tory,  and  was  fent  to  lludy  philofophy  at  Mans.  The  fyf- 
tem  then  taught  in  the  fchools  was  that  of  Arillotle,  which, 
as  Mongault  could  not  comprehend,  he  did  not  fcruple  to 
rejed,  and  adopted  that  of  Defcartes  in  its  Head,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  openly  maintained  in  public  exhibitions. 
His  want  of  health  obliged  him  to  retire,  in  1699,  to  the 
college  of  Burgundv,  at  Paris,  where  he  finifhed  a tranfla- 
tion  of  Herodian,  which  was  publifhed  in  the  following 
year.  In  a few  months  afterwards,  he  publifhed  the  fir  It 
volume  of  a tranflation  of  the  “ Letters  of  Cicero  to  Attj- 
cus,”  and  almoft  immediately  after,  Colbert,  archbifhop  of 
Touloule,  gave  him  apartments  in  his  palace.  I11  a fhort 
time  the  fuperintendant  Foucault,  who  wifhed  for  the  con- 
verfation  and  fervices  of  a man  of  learning,  prevailed  upon 
Mongault  to  refide  with  him,  and  obtained  for  him  admif. 
fion  into  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Bedes  Lettres. 
In  1710,  the  duke  of  Orleans  appointed  him  tutor  to  his 
fon,  the  duke  of  Chartres:  in  this  fituation  he  is  celebrated 
by  Duclos,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Regency,  as  a man  of 
parts  and  erudition  ; a theologian,  who  thought  freely  on 
the  fubjedls  of  religion  but  whether  he  thought  his  pupil 
incapable  of  enlightened  principles,  or  that  princes  fhould 
themfelves  be  fubjeded  to  the  moll  powerful  reilraint?,  he 
certainly  endeavoured  to  imprefs  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
prince  a fyllem  of  religion  which  had  a tendency  to  excite 
the  greatell  degree  of  terror.  The  refult  was,  as  might 
have  been  expeded,  that  after  his  father’s  death,  the  youth 
went  into  ?.ll  the  aullerities  of  monkifh  devotion,  in  which  he 
continued  till  his  death.  The  abbe’s  fervices  were,  however, 
fo  well  received  by'  the  family,  that  he  obtained,  through 
their  means,  feveral  church  benefices  and  civil  places.  For 
many  years  of  his  life  he  was  fubjed  to  melancholy,  but 
when  free  from  this  complaint,  his  converfation  was  liveiv 
and  inftrudive.  He  died  in  1746  : befides  his  tranflation  of 
Cicero’s  letters,  in  fix  volumes,  he  publifhed  two  differta- 
tions  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  French  academy  in  1 7 1 S . Moreri. 
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MONGELLA,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Per- 
fian  gulf,  near  Cape  Bardiltan.  N.  lat.  270  37'. 

MONGER,  a little  fea  vefiel  which  filherraen  ufe. 

When  a wofd  ends  with  monger,  it  fignifies  merchant  ; from 
the  Saxon  manner,  i.  e.  mercator. 

MONGERAH,  in  Geography,  a town  cf  Hi-ndoofian, 
in  O.ide  ; 55  miles  N.W.  of  Manickpour. 

MONGHLR,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  Ganges  ; 40  miles  E.  of 
Eahar.  N.  lat.  25°  2$'.  E.  long.  86"  36'. 

MONG-HOA,  a city  of  China,  cf  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Yun-nan,  to  which  no  diftriet  belongs;  it 
is  furrounded  with  high  mountains,  which  abound  with 
the  animals  that  yield  mufle.  N.  lat.  25’  18'.  E.  long. 
1 oo°  4'. 

MONGIA,  or  Mugia,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in 
Galicia,  near  the  fea-coaft ; 35  miles  W.N.W.  of  Com- 
poftolla. 

MONGIARDIA,  a town  of  the  Ligurian  republic; 
23  miles  N.  of  Genoa. 

MONGLEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
28  miles  S.  of  Renapour, 

MONGLEGOARRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Guntoor  ; 12  miles  E.  cf  Guntoor. 

MONGLETORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Goicon- 
da  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Rachore. 

MONGOL,  one  of  the  fmall  Philippine  iflands,  N.E. 
of  Mafbate.  N.  lat.  12  14'.  E.  long  123  55'. 

MONGOLBONG,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  iflands, 
E.  of  Maibate.  N.  lat.  iz°  I o'.  £ long.  1 240. 

MONGOLES,  Mongols,  or  Moguls,  a people  of  an- 
cient origin,  and  of  widely  extended  dominions  in  the  nortli- 
weftern  parts  of  Afia  ; whofe  conquefts,  as  far  as  hiftory 
can  trace  them,  might  be  configncd  to  oblivion,  if  they  had 
not  produced  in  fucceflive  ages  lignal  revolutions  in  the  Hate 
of  governments  and  of  mankind.  It  is  not  eafy  to  feparate 
them  from  the  people  called  Tartars,  or  to  afeertain  their 
firft  rife,  and  their  early  progrefs  towards  that  vaft  empire- 
which  they  ultimately  acquired.  Both  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars  are  faid  to  have  been  the  defendants  of  Japhet,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Noah.  The  progeny  of  Magog,  Meftiech,  and 
Tubal,  as  many  learned  men  have  maintained,  planted  both 
the  Scythias,  and  confequently  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Moguls  and  Tartars.  The  Tartars  claim  priority  of  origin, 
and  pretend  to  be  defended  from  Turk,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Japhet,  whom  they  caii  Japhis.  From  their  ancient  an- 
ccltcr  they  derive  the  name  of  Turks,  which  they  fern  to 
have  retained  till  the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  This  name  was 
fuccecded  by  that  of  Tartars  or  Tatars;  and  this  appella- 
tion was  afterwards  changed  by  fome  of  their  ttibes  into 
that  of  Monguls  or  Moguls,  which  appellation  prevailed  till 
the  dominion  of  the  people,  thus  denominated,  over  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Afia  expired,  when  the  former  name 
was  again  refumed.  The  immediate  fucce>fror  of  Turk  was 
his  fon  Taunak,  who  contributed  to  enrich  and  aggrandize 
the  nation  over  which  he  prefided  ; and  the  government 
defended  in  this  line,  from  which  Timur  Beg  at  a future 
period  is  faid  to  have  fprung.  One  of  thefe  princes,  called 
Alanza  Khan,  having  twin  fons,  viz.  Tatar  and  Mogul,  or 
more  properly  Mung’l,  divided  his  dominions  between  them, 
not  long  before  his  deceafe.  From  Tatar  Khan,  the  Tatars 
or  Tartars  derived  their  name,  as  the  Moguls  deduce  theirs 
from  Mogul  or  Mung’l  Khan.  The  latter  prince,  the  firft 
monarch  of  the  Moguls,  was  of  a very  melancholy  difpoli- 
tion,  which  circumftance  gave  occafion  to  his  name;  Mung , 
in  the  Tartarian  language,  iignifying  me!  ticholy.  At  his 
death  he  left  four  fons,  from  the  cldelt  of  whom,  in  a dire 61 


line,  defended  the  famous  Jenghiz  Khan.  Kara  Khan,  the 
eldeft  of  thefe  fons,  afeended  the  throne  upon  the  deceafe  of 
his  father;  and  the  Tartars  fay,  that  in  his  time  the  true 
religion  was  banifhed  out  of  the  world,  and  idolatry  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  place.  His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Ogus  Khan, 
is  faid  to  have  worfhipped  thetrueGod;  and  ifthed  an  order, 
that  every  one  in  his  dominions  fhould  embrace  the  true  reli- 
gion. Ogus  Khan  was  a valiant  and  viftorious  prince,  and 
fubdued  by  his  arms  the  people  of  Kitay  or  Kathay,  and 
thofe  of  other  rations.  Ogus  Khan,  who  extended  his 
conquefts  through  a long  reign,  as  the  Tartars  fay,  of  1 16 
years,  was  held  in  high  veneration  over  a great  part  of  the 
Eaft,  and  regarded  as  the  greateft  hero,  except  Jenghiz 
Khan,  that  ever  lived  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world,  by 
the  Turks  and  Tartars  of  all  denominations.  The  Otto- 
mans, or  Ottoman  Turks,  fo  called  in  contradiftindlion  to 
the  Turkifh  or  Tartarian  tribes  fettled  in  Great  and  Little 
Tartary,  from  him  aftume  the  name  of  Oguzians ; and  pre- 
tend that  the  Othman  or  Ottoman  family  is  defended  in 
a diredf  line  from  Ogus  Khan.  The  Tartar  hiftorians  blend 
many  fitftions  with  their  account  of  the  Tartarian  and 
Mogul  princes,  fo  that  at  this  diftance  of  time,  and  without 
the  afliftance  of  collateral  records,  it  is  impoluble  to  diltin- 
guifh  between  the  true  and  the  fabulous  relations  which  their 
hiftory  contains.  Although  they  are  nflftaken  in  their  cliro- 
nology,  as  is  the  cafe  particularly  with  Abu’l  Ghazi  Baha- 
dur, whofe  Tartarian  MS.  containing  the  genealogical 
hiftory  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls,  was  brought  into 
Europe  by  M.  Von  Strahlenberg,  by  him  tranflated  into  the 
German  tongue,  and  afterwards  into  French,  and  publifhed 
at  Leyden  in  1726,  who  refer  Ogus  Khan  to  the  ninth  ge- 
neration from  Noah ; it  neverthelefs  appears,  that  this 
prince  was  at  the  head  of  a powerful  nation  in  the  Eaft,  from 
which  the  preferit  Tartars  fprung,  and  rendered  himfelf 
famous  by  his  conquefts.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  this 
Ogus  Khan  w'as  the  fame  with  the  Madyes  of  Herodotus, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  conquefts  of  this  prince  terminated 
in  the  redudlion  of  the  Upper  Alia,  and  that  he  put  an  end 
to  his  expeditions  about  the  year  631  B.C. 

Difmifting  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Mongoles  or  Moguls, 
between  whom  and  the  Tartars  many  contentions  fublifted 
for  feveral  fuccefiive  ages,  we  fliall  confine  our  account  of 
them,  in  the  fequel  of  this  article,  to  a later  period.  In  the 
9th  century  thefe  nations  appeared  roaming  about  the 
northern  fide  of  China  and  Corea  ; in  the  welt,  or  Modern 
Mongolia,  the  Mong-u,  afterwards  called  Monk-kos  and 
Mongoles  ; further  to  the  eaft,  the  Kitanes  ; and  laft'y, 
beyond  Corea,  as  far  as  the  eaftern  ocean,  the  Niudfches  or 
Kin,  who,  generally  fpeaking,  are  the  fame  people  with  the 
Tungnfes,  and  the  Mandfchu  or  Mantchevv,  the  prefent 
lovereigns  of  China.  Thefe  three  people,  gradually  in- 
creafing,  became  at  length  powerful  nations  ; though  at 
firft  they  were  weak  and  inconnderable.  In  the  1 oth  century, 
the  Kitanes  firft  fubdued  the  two  other  nations,  and  then 
the  northern  provinces  of  China.  The  Niudfches,  however, 
foon  rebelled,  and  being  called  to  their  afiiftance  by  the 
Chinefe,  gained  the  afcendancy  over  them,  as  well  as  the 
Kitanes.  Upon  this,  a part  of  the  latter  retreated  weft- 
wards,  and  took  poffefiion  of  the  Lefler  Bucharia,  where 
they  have  fmcc  borne  the  name  of  Karakitans,  or  Karaki- 
tayans.  In  the  mean  time  the  Niudfches  ruled  over  the 
north  of  China,  and  the  Mongoley  as  far  as  the  eaftern  ocean. 
The  Mongoles  were  divided  into  feveral  hordes,  who,  not- 
withftanding  the  lupremacy  of  the  Niudfches,  had  th°ir 
own  khan?.  It  was  one  of  thefe  petty  princes,  Temudfchin 
or  Temulin,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tfchinghis-khan,  or 
Jenghiz-khan,  became  the  founder  of  a new  monarchy, 
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and  one  of  the  mod  memorable  ravagers  of  the  world.  He 
was  only  thirteen  years  old,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1176,  when  he  became  fovereign  of  40,000  families.  His 
career  lafted  twenty  years  ; during  which  time  lie  defolated 
the  countries  and  fubje&ed  the  people  from  the  Mongoley 
and  from  China  to  the  further  Afia,  and  in  Europe  quite 
up  to  the  Ihores  of  the  Dnieper.  In  the  firft  three  years  of 
his  warfare,  he  fubdued  the  Naimanes,  Kirghifes,  arid  the 
other  Tartarian  hordes.  He  received  the  voluntary  fub- 
miffion  of  the  Igures,  a polilhed  nation,  who  communicated 
the  art  of  writing  to  the  Mongoles,  from  whom  afterwards 
the  Mandfchu  received  it.  About  the  fame  time  he  preffed 
forward  into  the  north-weftern  parts  of  China,  and  made  the 
king  of  Tangut  his  vaffal.  Soon  after  he  turned  his  arms 
againft  the  Niudfches,  proceeding  in  his  conquefts,  murder, 
and  rapine,  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Irnking,  forced  it  to 
furrender,  and  found  in  it  the  wife  Ilidfchutzay,  a truly 
great  and  noble-minded  man,  whom  he  made  his  lirft  officer 
of  Hate  ; and  who  not  only  refcued  feveral  millions  of  per- 
fons  from  their  impending  fate,  who  would  otherwife  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  favage  Mongoles,  but  who  may  be  alfo 
juitly  faid  to  have  created  the  Mongolian  ftate,  by  polifhing 
the  manners  of  that  people,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  diffemi- 
nating  among  them  the  arts  and  fciences.  While  the  Mon- 
golian army  was  fighting  againft  the  Niudfches,  in  1217, 
the  flames  of  war  broke  out  with  increafing  fury  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  Mongolian  empire,  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  communicated  to  all  the  countries  round,  and  the  Mon- 
gols advanced  to  nether  Afia,  and  thence  again  to  Europe. 
Having  defeated  Kefchluk,  king  of  the  Naimanes,  and 
caufed  the  country  to  fubmit,  Tfchinghis  haftened  to  meet 
the  fultan  of  Khovarefm,  who  had  caufed  his  ambaffador  to 
be  (lain,  and  who  was  his  mightieft  and  moll  dangerous 
adverfary,  and  obliged  him  to  fubmit.  In  1 220,  Khovarefm, 
the  capital,  was  captured,  and  on  this  occalion  the  number 
of  the  killed  amounted  to  upwards  of  too.oco  perfons,  and 
every  Mongolian  warrior  received  to  hi.  own  ffiare  twenty- 
four  (laves.  About  the  fame  time  all  the  countries  and 
nations  round,  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  fubmitted  to  his  arms. 
Tfchinghis  now  difpatched  an  army  acrofs  that  river,  took 
Khorafan,  and  drove  the  new  khovarefmian  fultan  to  India. 
Another  army  was  engaged  in  China  againft  the  Niudfches ; 
a third  was  making  conquefts  in  Kaptfchak,  on  the  N.  fide 
of,  the  Cafpian  ; and  a fourth,  which  had  reduced  the 
countries  on  the  S.  fide  of  that  fea,  was  now  advancing 
againft  the  Kaptfchaks.  In  1223,  the  Polovtzes,  a branch 
of  the  Kaptfchaks,  and  Ruffians  loft  the  great  battle  on  the 
Kalka,  and  were  purfued  as  far  as  the  Dnieper  by  the  Mon- 
goles;  who,  without  proceeding  farther  into  Ruffia,  returned, 
laden  with  their  booty,  by  Kiptfchak  to  Bucharia,  to  join 
Tfchinghis.  In  this  year  Tfchinghis  convoked  a general 
diet,  in  which  was  fettled  the  form  of  government  to  be 
adopted  by  the  conquering  countries.  His  intended  pro- 
greis  to  India  was  refifted  by  the  army  ; and,  therefore, 
after  an  abfence  of  feven  years  he  returned,  in  1225,  to 
Mongoley  ; but  in  the  following  year  he  was  obliged  to 
undertake  a campaign  againft  the  rebellious  Tangut. 
The  Mongoles  penetrated  acrofs  the  great  fandy  deiert 
into  that  country,  and  were  every  where  victorious  ; the 
royal  race  was  exterminated,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
Slaughtered  in  fuch  (hocking  multitudes,  that  icarcely  one  in 
fifty  was  fpared.  After  this  conqueft,  and  when  Tfchinghis 
was  meditating  the  deftruCtion  of  the  empire  of  the 
Niudfches  in  China,  death,  in  1227,  terminated  all  his 
projeCIs.  Oktay,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Tfchinghis, 
put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Niudfches  in  China,  and 
reduced  the  whole  northern  China  to  his  authority  ; he  then 


made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Corea,  and  determined,  with 
an  army  of  more  than  a million  and  a half  of  men,  to  over- 
run the  world  from  one  end  of  one  hemifphere  to  the 
other.  With  600,000  of  his  troops  he  marched  in  perfon 
againft  the  dynafty  of  Song  in  fouthern  China  ; while  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  under  the  command  of  his  fon 
Kayuk  and  his  nephews  Baaty  and  Menku,  proceeded  to 
the  weft.  In  their  progrefs  they  fubdued  the  Tcherkaffes 
and  Avkhafes,  penetrated  the  Bafchkirey,  into  Kazan  and 
Bulgaria,  and  finally  came  to  Mofcow.  Fourteen  Ruffian 
towns  were  burnt  in  one  month,  February  1238.,  Baaty 
proceeded  toward  Novgorod,  and  ordered  ali  the  inhabitants 
in  his  paffage  to  be  maffacred  ; but  fuddenly  changing  the 
direftion  cf  his  march,  he  haftened  to  the  regions  of  the 
Polovtzes  and  Bulgarians  on  the  Volga.  After  a defperate 
reiiftance  of  ten  weeks,  Kief  furrendered  (1240),  and  re- 
ceived a Mongolian  viceroy.  All  Ruffia,  except  Novgo- 
rod, was  now  tributary  to  the  Mongoles,  who  every  where 
appointed  viceroys,  without  expelling  the  Ruffian  princes. 
Baaty  khan,  with  two  great  armies,  ravaged  Poland,  Silefia, 
and  Moravia  ; marched  in  perfon  into  Hungary,  pillaged 
and  murdered  wherever  he  went,  both  here  and  in  Slavonia, 
Bofnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  While  the  Mongoles  were 
committing  fuch  horrors  in  Europe,  and  profecuting  the 
war  againft  the  Coreans  and  the  fouthern  Chinefe,  they 
overran  likewife,  with  their  numerous  holts,  the  hither 
Afia.  A force  was  fent  through  Tfchcrkaffia,  or  Cir- 
caffia,  to  make  an  incurlion  upon  Armenia  ; and  the  Mon- 
goles penetrated  into  the  regions  of  Arbela,  marched  through 
Nineveh,  approached  Bagdad,  conquered  Erzerum,  ravaged 
and  fubjugated  feveral  cities  and  diltriCts  of  tl^  Lelfer  Alia, 
and  in  1242  made  the  fultan  of  Ieonium  their  vaffal.  In 
the  following  year  they  purfued  their  inroads  into  Syria, 
and  came  to  Aleppo.  The  death  of  Oktay  faved  Afia 
for  a time,  and  Europe  for  ever.  After  an  interregnum  of 
four  years,  the  fucceeding  grand  khan  Kayuk  made  formi- 
dable preparations  for  war  in  Europe,  but  death  defeated 
his  projeCts.  His  fucceffor  Menku  abolilhed  the  caliphate, 
and  fubjefted  the  fultan  of  Ieonium  and  Afia  Minor,  as  far 
as  the  ftraits  of  Conftantinople,  to  the  Mongolianauthority. 
Menku  was  fucceeded  in  1259  by  Koblay.  The  diftance 
of  the  paramount  fovereign  from  the  other  Mongolian 
ftates,  which  extended  from  the  eaftern  ocean  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Mediterranean  fea,  accelerated  by  difeord 
and  ambition  the  diffolution  of  this  enormous  monarchy, 
which  now  feparated  into  the  following  extenfive  ftates, 
viz.  China,  Iran  or  Perfia,  as  far  as  the  hither  Afia, 
Dfchagatay  or  Tchagatay,  fo  called  after  its  founder,  Kapt- 
fchak, and  Turan  ; which  fee  refpeCtively.  The  next  ambi- 
tious conqueror,  or  cruel  deftroyer,  as  we  may  call  him, 
that  occurs  to  our  notice  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Mongoles,  is 
Timur  or  Tamerlane,  who  was  prince  ol  Kefch,  near  Samar- 
cand,  about  the  time  when  the  Mongoles  were  entirely  ex- 
pelled from  China.  His  dominion  took  its  rile  in  Grand 
Bucharia,  a part  ©f  the  ancient  Dfchagatay.  Having 
fucceeded  in  the  reduftion  of  that  empire,  he  received,  in 
1369,  the  homage  of  the  grandees,  and  the  title  of  the  fo- 
vereign of  the  world.  Of  his  expeditions  and  conquefts 
we  have  given  fome  account  under  the  article  Mogul  Em- 
pire-, and  referring  to  his  biographical  article,  we  (hall  here 
only  fay  that  juft  as  he  was  preparing  to  retlore  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Mongoles  in  China,  lie  was  removed  by  death. 
His  fucceffors  loft,  one  after  another,  all  the  countrits 
which  Tamerlane  had  left  them,  Bukharay  and  Khorafan 
excepted;  and  even  thefe  the  laft  khan  Baber,  in  1498,  was 
obliged  to  abandon,  who,  however,  Torn  being  an  outcait 
and  a fugitive,  became  the  founder  of  the  ftate  of  Grand 
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Mongolia  in  Hindoodan.  With  the  fall  of  the  Grand 
Mongolian  empire  of  the  T fchinghifes  began  alfo  the  epocha 
of  their  decline  : the  diffolution  into  fmaller  dates,  which 
parted  again  into  fmaller  Hill,  and  were  then  reduced  to 
fubjeftion,  at  length  brought  about  a divifion  into  Items 
and  hordes,  and,  confequently,  a complete  retrogradation 
from  the  date  of  civilization  to  the  condition  of  raw  uncul- 
tivated man.  It  appears  that  many  centuries  ago  the  Mon- 
gales were  divided  into  two  leading  nations,  whofe  partition 
might  probably  be  owing  either  to  national  circumdances, 
or  to  a natural  reparation  by  mountains,  and  afterwards 
kept  up  by  the  feparate  intereds  of  their  princes,  or  from 
a national  enmity  occafioned  by  perpetual  diffentions.  Thefe 
two  nations  were  brought  to  a union  into  one  common  date 
by  the  great  Tfchinghis ; but  on  the  dedruftion  of  the  mo- 
narchy which  he  had  erefted,  they  were  feparated  again 
by  the  ancient  feuds,  and  have  ever  dnce,  to^their  mutual 
ruin,  been  engaged  in  almod  perpetual  hodilities.  The 
Mongoles,  properly  fo  called,  compofe  the  one,  and  the 
Doerbccn-Oiraet  the  other  of  thefe  nations.  Doerbcen- 
Oiraet  means  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  is  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  four  principal  races,  viz.  the  Oeloet,  Kho-it, 
Tummut,  and  Barga-Burat.  The  Oeloet  conditute  that 
branch,  which  in  Wedern  Ada  and  in  Europe  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Kalmucks,  which  fee  : the  feeond  fhoot, 
Kho-it,  is  almod  extinft,  if  we  except  fome  remains  among 
the  Soongares  and  Mongoles:  of  the  Tummut,  even  the 
place  of  their  prefent  abode  is  not  certainly  knowm  ; and 
the  fourth  dem,  Barga-Burat,  which  probably,  at  the  time 
of  the  troubles  excited  by  Tfchinghis,  took  up  its  relidence 
in  the  mountains  about  the  Baikal,  has,  with  all  its  branches, 
ever  fmce  the  conqued  of  Siberia,  been  under  the  Ruffian  fo- 
vereignty.  The  Mongoles  comprehend  the  remainder  of  that 
people  who  were  driven  out  of  China  in  the  14th  century 
by  the  dynady  of  Ming,  and  are  at  prefent  for  the  mod 
part  under  the  Mandfhur  fovereigns  of  that  empire ; though 
a fmall  portion  of  them  own  the  Ruffian  fceptre.  Since  the 
demolition  of  the  Soongarian  authority,  and  the  redoration 
of  peace  in  the  Mongoley,  they  have  inhabited  the  fpaeious 
region  between  Siberia  and  proper  China,  from  the  eadern 
ocean  to  the  Soongarey  ; and  at  prefent  there  is  fcarcely 
any  difcermble  difference  between  the  yellow  Mongoles, 
living  from  remote  ages  under  the  Chinefe  protection,  and 
the  former  Tfchinghifes  or  Kalkas-Mongoles.  See  Kalkas. 

When  Siberia  was  conquered  by  the  Ruffians  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  the  Mongoles  were  dill  a nu- 
merous and  free  people,  governed  by  their  own  khans,  under 
whofe  fovereignty  were  alfo  feveral  Siberian  nations.  At  fird 
they  fubmitted  to  the  Ruffian  arms  ; foon  afterwards  they 
regained  their  liberty,  and  even  granted  fupport  to  feveral 
nations  of  Siberia  in  their  rehdance  to  that  power.  In  their 
mtedine  wars  with  the  Kalmucks,  they  were  generally  con- 
querors, with  the  lofs,  however,  of  one  race  after  the  other. 
Their  frequent  and  bloody  wars  with  China  were  dill  more 
unfortunate  in  their  ifl'ue,  as  their  perpetual  feuds  finally  ter- 
minated in  a complete  fubjugation.  At  prefent  they  are  not 
in  a condition  to  liberate  themfelves  from  the  yoke  ; though 
they  have  preferved  their  paternal  feat,  and  odenfibly  live 
under  the  government  of  their  own  hereditary  princes.  The 
Mongoles,  who  now  form  a part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ruffian  empire,  withdrew  themfelves  in  the  17th  century 
from  the  Chinele  dominions,  and  put  themfelves  under  the 
Ruffian  fupremacy  ; but  this  feceffion  was  redrained  by  a 
border  treaty  entered  into  in  the  1 8th  century  between 
Ruffia  and  China,  the  former  dipulating  not  to  give  admit- 
tance any  more  to  Mongolian  runaways.  The  Ruffian  Mon- 
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goles  inhabit  the  regions  about  the  Selenga  in  the  Irkutfkol 
didrift  of  the  government  of  Irkutflc,  their  dwelling  place 
extending  from  the  I22d  to  the  125th  degree  of  longitude, 
and  between  the  50th  and  53d  degree  of  north  latitude. 
They  confid  of  feven  dems,  and  thefe  of  20  families  or 
“aimaks,”  which,  by  the  enumeration  of  the  year  1766, 
comprifed,  befides  219  baptized,  6918  males. 

The  vad  country  of  the  Mongoles  or  Moguls  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Siberia,  on  the  E.  by  Eadern  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary, on  the  S.  by  the  great  w-all  and  Leao-tong,  and  ou 
the  W.  by  Independent  Tartary.  It  was  partly  from  thefe 
dry  deferts  that  thofe  conquerors  iffued,  who  made  all  Afia 
tremble.  The  Mogul  nation  is  fub-divided  into  a multitude 
of  others,  who  all  fpeak  the  fame  language,  called  the 
Mogul  language,  comprehending  feveral  dialefts  underdood 
by  one  another.  Thefe  have  neither  towns,  villages,  nor 
houfes ; they  form  themfelves  into  wandering  hordes,  and  live 
under  plain  tents,  which  they  tranfport  from  one  place  to 
another,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  different  feafons, 
or  the  wants  of  their  flocks ; they  pafs  the  fummer  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  the  winter  at  the  foot  of  fome  moun- 
tain, or  little  hill,  which  fhelters  them  from  the  fliarp  north 
wind.  Each  of  thefe  tribes  has  its  refpeftive  limits,  nor  can 
they  go  beyond  them  without  being  thought  to  commit  an 
aft  of  hodility.  They  are  naturally  clownidi,  and  dirty  in 
their  , drefs,  as  well  as  in  their  tents,  where  they  live  amidd 
the  dung  of  their  flocks,  which,  when  dried,  they  burn  as 
fuel.  Enemies  to  labour,  they  fatisfy  themfelves  with  the 
food  fupplied  by  their  flocks  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of 
cultivating  the  earth  ; they  tiegleft  agriculture  more  from 
pride,  alleging  that  “ the  grafs  was  for  beads,  and  beads 
for  man.”  The  men  hunt  the  numerous  beads,  and  game, 
that  roam  through  their  vad  wilds  ; the  women  tan  leather, 
dig  the  culinary  roots,  prepare  the  winter  provifions  dried 
or  falted,  and  didil  the  koumifs,  or  fpirit  of  mares’  milk. 

In  fummer  they  liveonly  on  milk,  ufing,  without  didinftion, 
that  of  the  cow,  mare,  ewe,  goat,  and  camel.  Their  ordi- 
nary drink  is  an  infufion  of  coarfe  tea  in  warm  water ; with 
which  they  mix  cream,  milk,  or  butter,  according  to  their 
circumdances.  Before  they  didil  their  four  miik,  thofe  of 
better  condition  mix  with  it  fome  of  the  flefii  of  their  flieep, 
which,  as  well  as  the  milk,  has  been  left  to  ferment.  This 
liquor  is  drong  and  nouridiing  ; and  their  mod  voluptuous 
orgies  confid  in  getting  drunk  with  it.  Mead  and  brandy 
are  now  great  favourites  with  them.  The  Moguls  are  rather 
diort  in  dature,  with  flat  vifage,  fmall  oblique  eyes,  thick 
lips,  and  a diort  chin,  with  a fcanty  beard.  Their  ears  are 
large  and  prominent,  the  hair  black,  and  the  complexion 
of  a reddifh  or  yellowifh-brown ; but  that  of  the  women  is 
clear,  and  of  a healthy  white  and  red.  They  have  fur- 
prifing  quicknefs  of  fight,  and  apprehenfion.  In  their  dif- 
pofition  they  are  free,  open,  and  fincere  ; they  are  docile, 
hofpitable,  beneficent,  aftive,  and  voluptuous.  Indudry  is 
a virtue,  entirely  female ; and  though  great,  it  is  accom- 
panied with  perpetual  cheerfulnefs.  They  pride  themfelves 
chiefly  on  their  dexterity  in  handling  the  bow  and  arrow, 
mounting  on  horfeback,  and  hunting  wild  beads.  Poly- 
gamy is  allowed,  though  they  commonly  content  themfelves 
with  one  wife  ; marriages  are  celebrated  at  an  early  age,  and 
the  bride  brings  a dower  in  cattle  or  (heep.  Their  tents  are 
circular,  in  form  of  the  frudum  of  a cone,  and  covered  with 
a large  piece  of  white  or  grey  felt.  A round  hole  in  the  top 
gives  paffage  to  the  fmoke,  which  rifes  from  a fire  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  tent.  Thefe  tents,  which  they  have  been 
accudomed  to  prefer  to  the  Chinefe  houfes,  are  cold  in  win- 
ter, and  infupportably  warm,  and  noxioufly  damp,  in  fummer. 
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The  tents  of  the  nobles  are  hung  with  filk,  and  the  floor 
covered  noth  P flan  carpets.  The  houfhold  utenfils  are  nu- 
merous ; and  in  the  fuperior  tents  are  veffels  of  pewter, 
filver,  and  porcelain.  Their  drefs  confifts  of  a flat  yellow 
bonnet,  which  covers  the  head  that  is  (haven,  except  one 
lock,  wide  trowfers,  a vel*  of  liglu  ftufF  with  narrow  fleeves, 
and  a girdL,  which  fupports  the  fabre,  knife,  and  imple- 
ments for  fmoking  tobacco.  The  outer  veftment  is  of 
cloth,  or  (kin,  with  wide  fleeves,  and  linen  is  wound  about 
the  feet,  over  which  are  drawn  bufkins  of  leather,  generally 
black  or  yellow.  Shirts  are  unknown.  The  drefs  of  the 
women  is  the  fame,  but  inftead  of  the  outer  garment  they 
wear  a gown  without  fleeves.  The  (kins,  which  they  ufe 
for  clothing,  are  generally  thofe  of  flieep ; the  wool  fide 
being  inmoit,  and  the  flcin  on  the  outlide.  They  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  preparing  and  whitening 
thefe  fkins.  But  thefe  fkins,  however  carefully  prepared, 
exhale  a ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell,  on  which  account 
they  are  called  by  the  Chinefe  “ Tfao-tatfe,”  ftinking  Tar- 
tars. The  hair  of  the  females  is  long,  and  plaited  in  trefles. 

When  pafturage  begins  to  fail,  all  the  tribes  ilrike  their 
tents,  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  the  year,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  fuvnmer  to  the  northern,  and  in  the  winter  to 
the  fouthern  wilds.  The  herds,  men,  women,  and  children, 
form  a regular  procefiion  ; and  are  followed  by  the  girls, 
finging  with  harmony  and  fpirit.  The  anmfements  of  thefe 
jovial  wanderers  confift  in  running  races  on  horfeback,  in 
which  even  the  girls  excel ; archery,  wreftling,  pantomime, 
dances,  and  the  fongs  of  the  young  women,  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  lute,  viol,  and  pipe  ; the  themes  of  their 
ditties  being  tales  of  gigantic  chivalry,  and  amorous  adven- 
tures and  fentiments  ; but  the  melody  is  harlh  and  difmal. 
Cards  are  not  unknown,  but  the  favourite  game  is  chefs. 
The  bodies  of  the  princes  and  chief  men  are  burned  with 
many  folemnities  ; and  the  tombs  are  fometimes  walled,  and 
ornamented  with  high  poles  and  fantaftic  drapery.  They 
are  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  and  trade  only  by 
barter.  Such,  alfo,  with  fome  (hades  of  difference,  are  the 
manners  of  the  Tartars  and  Mandfhurs.  In  the  Mogul 
language  there  are  many  books  written  in  the  various  coun- 
tries to  which  their  wide  conquefts  extended. 

The  religion  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  is  confined  to  the 
worfhip  of  Fo.  For  their  “ Lamas”  they  entertain  the 
molt  fuperftitious  veneration  ; though  thefe  are  clownifh, 
ignorant,  and  licentious  priells,  yet  to  them  they  attribute 
the  power  of  calling  down  hail  or  rain  ; and  to  them  they 
give  the  moft  valuable  of  their  effects  in  return  for  prayers, 
which  they  go  about  reciting  from  tent  to  tent.  Thefe 
people  are  very  devout,  and  continually  wear  hanging  at 
their  necks  a kind  of  chaplet,  over  which  they  fay  their 
prayers. 

All  the  Moguls  are  governed  by  khans,  or  particular 
princes  independent  one  of  the  other,  but  all  fubjeft  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  whom  they  confider  as  the  grand  khan 
of  the  Tartars.  When  the  MantchewS  fubdued  China,  they 
conferred  on  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Mogul  princes  the 
titles  of  “ vang,”  “ peile,”  “ peize,”  and  “cor,g,”  which 
correfpond  to  our  titles  of  king,  duke,'  count,  and  mar- 
quifs ; each  of  them  had  a revenue  afligned  him,  but  far 
inferior  to  the  appointments  of  the  Mantchew  lords  at  Pe- 
king. The  emperor  fettled  the  limits  of  their  refpe£tive 
territories,  and  appointed  the  laws,  according  to  which  they 
are  at  prefent  governed.  Thefe  tributary  khans  have  not 
the  power  of  condemning  their  fubje&3  to  death,  nor  of 
depriving  them  of  their  pofleffions : the  two  cafes  of  death 
8nd  confifcation'  being  referved  for  the  fupreme  tribunal 


eftablifhed  at  Pe-king  for  the  affairs  of  the  Moguls,  to 
which  every  individual  may  appeal  from  the  fentence  of 
his  prince,  who  is  obliged  to  appear  in  perfon  whenever  he 
is  cited. 

All  the  Mogul  nations,  under  the  Chinefe  government,  of 
which  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  clofing  paragraph  of 
this  article,  are  divided  into  four  principal  tribes,  which  are 
the  Moguls,  properly  fo  called,  the  Kalkas,  Ortous,  and 
Tartars  of  Kokonor.  The  country  of  the  Moguls,  accord- 
ing to  the  map  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  taken  from  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Jefuits,  extends  more  than  300  leagues  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  2CO  from  N.  to  S.  ; it  is  inclofed  between  the 
country  of  the  Ortous,  the  great  wall,  Eaftern  Tartary, 
and  the  country  of  the  Kalkas ; thefe  people  compofe  49 
“ ki,”  or  ftandards  ; every  ftandard  comprehending  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  companies,  each  of  which  confifts  of 
150  heads  of  families  ; and  each  company  may  be  reckoned 
to  contain  1000  individuals.  Befides  thefe  49  ftandards, 
there  are  five  others,  under  the  immediate  government  of 
the  emperor  of  China,  and  commanded  by  officers  whom  he 
fends  thither. 

The  belt  cultivated  canton  of  all  the  Mogul  territories  is 
the  diftrift  of  “ Cartelling,”  near  the  great  wall,  where  the 
emperor  every  year  hunts,  and  where  he  has  caufed  to  be  built 
feveral  pleafure-houfes,  the  principal  of  which  is  “ Geho.” 
The  extenfive  domains  in  this  diftriit,  belonging  to  the 
emperor,  are  let  out  to  farmers,  and  the  number  of  cattle 
kept  by  them  is  immenfe.  It  has  been  faid  that  they  rec- 
koned there  190,000  flieep,  diftributed  into  225  flocks,  and 
almoft  as  many  oxen  and  cows,  divided  into  herds,  each  of 
which  contained  100.  The  number  of  ftallions  there  is 
more  confiderable.  Thefe  riches  in  farms,  ftuds  and  flocks 
make  greater  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  Tartar  and 
Mogul  princes,  and  lender  them  much  more  fenfible  of  the 
majefty  of  the  emperor,  than  all  the  magnificence  of  his 
court  at  Pe-king.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  xviii.  Tooke’s 
Ruffin,  vol.  i.  Grofier’s  China,  vol.  i.  See  Mogul  Em- 
pire, and  Taktary. 

MONGON,  a town  of  Peru,  fituated  on  its  coaft,  in 
the  fourh  Pacific  ocean  ; 10  leagues  N.  of  the  harbour  of 
Guarmey,  and  four  leagues  from  Bermajo  iflar.d : it  is 
known  at  fea  by  a high  mountain  juft  over  it,  which  is  feen 
at  a greater  diftance  than  any  others  on  this  part  of  the 
coaft. 

Mongox,  Cape,  lies  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo. 

MONGOOSE,  or  Mongooz,  in  Zoology,  is  a fpecies 
of  lemur  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  the  woolly  maucanco  of 
Pennant,  and  by  fome  called  the  Macaflar  fox.  See  Lemur 
Mongoz. 

MONGOPUNGOLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Mey  war  ; 36  miles  E.  of  Cheitore. 

MONGOU  Kiamen,  a poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N. 
lat.  440  46'.  E.  long.  1 25°  28'. 

MONGUILLEM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment cf  the  Gers;  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Nogaro.  N.  lat. 
43 1 52'.  W.  long.  o°  7'. 

MONGUIPATANE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Aurungabad  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Aurungabad. 

MONGULCOTE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal; 
18  miles  N.  of  Burdwan. 

MONGULHAUT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal; 
16  miles  N.  of  Rungpour. 

MONGUMMA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Boggil- 
cund  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Rewah. 

MONHEGAN,  or  Menhegan,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
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Atlantic  ocean  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Pemaquid  Point,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  and  ftate  of  Maine. 

MONHE1M,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  on  the 
Rhine;  nine  miles  S.S.E.  of  DufTeldorp. — Alio,  a town 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of  Neuburg ; 18  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Neuburg.  N.  lat.  48°  47'.  E.  long.  io°46'. 

MONI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Engia. 

MONIAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Concan  ; 48 
miles  N.  of  Bancout. 

MON  IAN,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Calcutta. 

MONIEH,  one  of  the  fmaller  Hebrides.  N.  lat.  570  28'. 
W.  long.  70  36'. 

MONJES,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Spanilh 
main,  near  the  coaft  of  South  America.  N.  lat.  120. 
W.  long.  70°  40’. 

MONIGLIA,  Gio.  Andrea,  of  Florence,  in  Bio- 
graphy, member  of  the  academy  della  Crufca  ; a phyfician 
by  profefiion,  was  author  of  a great  number  of  poems  for 
mulic.  He  may  be  regarded,  fa^s  M.  Laborde,  as  one  of 
the  firft  who  began  to  reform  the  abufes  of  the  age ; but 
this  was  only  in  his  dramatic  works,  they  were  all  printed 
at  Florence,  and  dedicated  to  the  grand  duke, , in  1698. 
He  was  eftablifhed  in  the  fervice  of  his  court,  which,  by 
very  expenfive  efforts,  feems  to  have  delighted  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  whatever  the  wild  imagination  of  poets  could 
invent.  His  works  were  brought  on  the  different  ltages  of 
Italy  from  1657  to  about  1680. 

MONIKEDAM,  or  Momkendam,  in  Geography,  a 
fea-port  town  of  Holland,  on  the  river  Monick,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Zuyder  fee,  with  a fmall  port ; nine 
miles  N.E.  of  Amllerdam.  N.  lat.  52J  29'.  E.  long. 
4°  52'- 

MONILIA,  in  Botany,  from  monile,  a necklace,  allud- 
ing to  the  beaded  appearance  of  the  threads,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  feat  of  the  fru&ification.  Perf.  Syn. 
Fung.  691.  Obf.  Mycolog.  fafc.  2.  t.  4.  f.  8,  9.  (Afper- 
gillus ; Mich.  Gen.  212.  t.  91.) — Clafs  and  order,  Crypto- 
garr.ia  Fungi.  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi. 

EfT.  Ch.  Stalked  or  difperfed,  fibrous.  Threads  beaded 
or  jointed. 

Perfoon  defines  12  fpccies  of  this  minute,  but  curious 
genus.  They  are  confounded  by  common  obfervers,  under 
the  general  idea  o'f  Mucor,  or  Mould,  being  found  on  vari- 
ous putrifying  vegetable  fubftances  ; fometimes  on  the  dung 
of  animals.  The  author  juft  mentioned  difpofes  them  in 
three  feftions,  of  which  we  (hall  cite  an  example  or  two. 

S eft  ion  1 . Stalled  ; the  threads  collected  into  a round  head. 

M.  glauca.  Perf.  n.  4.  (Afpergillus  capitatus,  capitulo 
glauco,  femiuibus  rotundis;  Mich.  Gen.  212.  t.  91.  f.  1. 
Mucor  glaucus ; Linri.  Sp.  PI.  1656.  FI.  Dan.  t.  777* 
f.  2.) — Tufted,  of  a glaucous  grey. — Common  on  rotten 
apples,  peaches,  melons,  &c.  It  forms  tender  grevifh- 
white  patches,  of  no  determinate  figure.  When  examined 
with  a microfcope,  each  minute  individual  proves  to  be  a 
globofe  head  of  threads,  radiating  in  every  diredion,  and 
lupported  by  a long  (lender  Jlall.  The  texture  is  fo  tender 
and  evanefeent,  that  the  plant  cannot  be  preferved. 

M.  penicillus.  Perf.  n.  7.  Obf.  Mycol.  fafc.  2.  35.  t.  4. 
f.  8,  9. — Clultered,  lemon-coloured,  permanent.  Stalk 
downy.  Threads  even. — Found  by  Perfoon  on  the  dung 
of  mice,  but  very  rarely.  The  texture  is  durab’e.  Stalls 
rigid,  (horter  than  the  former,  their  height  fcarccly  exceed- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  head.  The  threads  are  fmootb, 
not  beaded,  forming  an  exception  to  the  generic  charafter, 
fo  that  Perfoon  juftly  doubts,  whether  this  little  plant  be 
properly  referred  to  J) ionilia.  It  can  hardly  however  be  re- 
duced to  any  other  known  genus. 


Seffion  2.  Caulefcent  ; threads  Jlraight,  digitate. 

M.  digitata.  Perf.  n.  9.  (Afpergillus  albus  tenuiffimus, 
graminis  daffyloidis  facie,  feminibus  rotundis ; Mich. 
Gen.  213.  t.  91.  f.  3.  Mucor  cruftaceus ; Linh.  Sp. 
PI.  1656,  with  an  erroneous  quotation  of  Micheh’s  letter- 
prefs.  M.  penicillatus  ; Bull.  v.  1.  107.  t.  504.  f.  11.)  — 
Glaucous.  Stalk  fimple.  Threads  finger-like.— Very  com- 
mon on  all  kinds  of  ferrrenting  or  corruptible  fubftances, 
compofmg  greyifh  uneven  tufts,  of  an  extremely  delicate 
and  minute  ftruffure.  The  beaded  threads  ftand  four  or 
five  together,  radiating,  at  the  top  of  each  common  Jlall. 
The  latter  is  faid  by  Bulliard  to  be  fometimes  branched. 

Section  3 . Difperfed,  Jlemlefs  ; threads  irregularly  fcattered , 
mufly. 

M.  antennata.  Perf.  n.  12.  (Dematium  antennaeforme  ; 
HofFm.  Germ.  Crypt,  t.  13.  f.  4.  Afpergillus  caefpitofus, 
ex  obfeuro  nigricans,  feminibus  ovatis ; Mich.  Gen.  213. 
t.  91.  f.  6?) — Difperfed,  black.  Joints  of  the  threads 
ovate. — Common  in  autumn  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  on 
pales,  which  it  renders  black  in  patches.  In  fummer  it  is 
faid  by  Perfoon  to’ be,  in  a young  ftate,  tender,  more  feat- 
tered,  and  almoft  of  an  olive  colour. 

Such  minute  productions  as  this,  muft  neceflarily  be 
liable  to  confufion.  Thofe  who  ftudy  Conferva,  and  look 
no  further,  would  confider  the  prefent  as  of  that  genus ; 
Lichenographilts  might  fuppofe  it  a Collema,  deftitute  of 
fructification,  or  more  probably  a Lepraria,  confiding  of 
nothing  elfe.  The  patient  obfervers  of  thefe  intricate  works 
of  creation  do  great  fervice  in  collecting  them  together, 
even  under  a.  confined  or  partial  view  of  the  fubjeCt,  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  can  confider  it  on  a larger  fcale ; be- 
caufe  every  body  cannot  be  fo  laborioufly  intent  on  every 
department  of  nature. 

MONILIFERA,  Vaillant’s  name  for  the  Ofleofpermum 
of  Linnaeus,  alluding  to  the  globofe  form  and  hard  fub- 
ftance  of  its  feeds,  which  are  extremely  lingular  in  the 
clafs  Syngenefia.  See  Osteospermum. 

MONIMASCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Cacongo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zaire.  S.  lat.  50  55'. 
E.  long.  120  50'. 

MONJOUL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 43  miles 
E.  of  Hajypour.  N.  lat.  23°  34'.  E.  long.  86°  18'. 

MONISTROL  de  Loire,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  arid  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Yffengeaux  ; 19  miles  N.E.  of  Le  Puy. 
The  place  contains  3913,  and  the  canton  10,453  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  ig2f  kiliometres,  in  five  communes.  N. 
lat.  450  17'.  E long.  4°  13'. 

MONITORY  Letters,  are  letters  of  warning  and 
admonition,  fent  from  an  ecclefiaftical  judge  upon  informa- 
tion of  fcandals  and  abufes  within  the  cognizance  of  his 
court. 

MONITOU  Islands,  in  Geography.  See  Monetou. 
MONJUIEH.  See  Mont-jouy. 

MONJUR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania; 
20  miles  S.  of  Kirfhehr. 

MONIY,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of 
Maranhao.  S.  lat.  2°  40'.  W.  long.  45°  29'. 

MONK,  George,  in  Biography  duke  of  Albermarle, 
was  fon  of  fir  Thomas  Monk,  and  born  in  1608.  ' He  re- 
ceived his  education  chiefly  from  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  fir  George  Smith,  with  whom  he  refided.  His 
father  was  in  reduced  circumftances,  and  having  fubjeCIed 
himfelf  to  an  arreft  for  debt,  the  fon,  indignant  at  the  fheriff’s 
officer  who  came  to  ferve  the  procefs,  affaulted  and  caned 
him  without  mercy.  To  avoid  the  confequence  of  this  out- 
rage, he  entered  at  the  age  of  feventeen  as  a volunteer,  under 
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his  relation  fir  Richard  Greenville,  then  about  to  embark  on 
an  expedition  againft  the  Spaniards.  In  this  and  a follow- 
ing enterprize  the  fuccefs  was  trifling,  and  in  1629  he  went 
to  ferve  in  the  Low  Countries,  firft  under  lord  Oxford,  and 
then  under  lord  Goring,  the  latter  of  whom  advanced  him 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  During  the  following  ten  years  he 
was  prefent  at  various  lieges  and  battles,  and  laid  in  a flock 
of  profefiional  knowledge,  which  qualified  him  for  a higher 
command.  He  returned  home  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  was  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  king,  but  he 
appears,  in  a (hort  time,  to  have  fallen  under  fufpicion  of 
being  inclined  to  the  caufe  of  parliament,  and  orders  had 
been  actually  iffued  to  arreft  him  on  his  arrival,  and  his 
regiment  was  taken  away.  He  was  permitted  to  go  on  his 
parole  to  Oxford,  where  he  completely  juftified  himfelf  to 
the  king,  and  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the 
Irifli  brigade,  then  employed  under  lord  Byron,  in  the  fiege 
of  Nantwich.  He  was  foon  made  prifoner,  and  his  whole 
brigade,  by  Fairfax,  and  being  fent  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, was  kept  in  confinement  till  November  1646.  He 
amufed  himfelf,  during  his  leifure,  by  compofing  “ Obfer- 
vations  on  military  and  political  Affairs,”  which  he  fent 
in  manufcript  to  lord  Lille,  by  whofe  direction  they  were 
publilhed  after  his  death.  Through  the  intertff  of  this 
nobleman,  Monk  was  liberated,  on  condition  of  taking  the 
covenant  ; he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  for  the  parliament  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  obliged  O’Neal,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a rebel- 
lion of  the  natives,  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Londonderry. 
The  fuperiority  of  the  royaliffs,  another  party  at  that  time 
in  Ireland,  and  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  Scotch  troops  to 
a£t  with  thofe  of  the  parliament,  fo  embarraffed  him,  that  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  make  a treaty  with  O’Neal,  and  to  put 
Dundalk  into  the  hands  of  the  king’s  troops,  after  which  he 
returned  to  England.  The  parliament  was  indignant  at  this 
termination,  and  palled  a vote  of  difapprobation  of  the 
treaty  with  O’Neal,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  far  acquitted 
Monk,  that  it  was  refolved  his  conduit  Ihould  not  be  en- 
quired into.  Monk  probably  never  forgave  this  proceeding, 
though  he  foon  after  accepted  a command  in  Scotland  under 
Cromwell,  who  formed  a regiment  for  him,  and  made  him 
lieutenant-general  of  artillery.  He  performed  feveral  im- 
portant fervices  for  the  government,  and  when  Cromwell 
left  Scotland  in  purfuit  of  Charles  II.,  Monk  was  left  to 
command  in  that  country  at  the  head  of  7000  men.  In 
this  ftation  he  ailed  with  vigour  and  fuccefs : befieged  and 
took  Stirling  caftle,  whence  he  fent  all  the  records  of  the 
kingdom  to  London.  He  ftormed  Dundee,  and,  in  imita- 
tion of  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  put  the  governor,  and  all  the 
men  in  arms,  to  the  fword.  This  example  of  favage  feverity 
deterred  other  places  from  refiftance,  and  he  became  matter 
of  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  fome  of  the 
inacceflible  parts  of  the  Highlands.  His  health  declined, 
and  in  1652  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Bath,  but  on  his 
recovery  he  returned  to  Scotland,  as  one  of  the  eommif- 
fioners  for  its  union  with  the  Englifh  commonwealth. 

The  Dutch  war,  in  the  mean  time,  broke  out,  and  in  1653 
Monk  was  transferred  to  the  fea-fervice.  “ He  was  now,” 
fays  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  “ nearly 
forty-five  years  of  age,  which  feemed  a little  of  the  latett 
to  bring  a man  into  a new  feene  of  life,  yet  it  mull  be  re- 
membered, that  he  was  bred  in  a maritime  country,  and  had 
ferved  at  fea  in  his  youth ; fo  that  the  preferment  was  not 
abfolutely  out  of  his  way ; or  if  it  was,  he  foon  made  it 
appear  that  he  could  eafily  accommodate  himfelf  to  any  fer- 
vice  that  might  be  beneficial  to  his  country.”  In  June  1653 
he  engaged,  with  the  fleet  of  which  he  had  the  command, 


the  Dutch  fleet : and  being  on  board  the  Refolution  with 
admiral  Deane,  who  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  aition  was 
killed  by  a chain-lhot,  a new  invention  aferibed  to  De  Witte, 
Monk  with  great  prefence  of  mind  threw  his  own  cloak 
over  the  dead  body,  and  having  taken  two  or  three  turns  on 
the  deck,  and  encouraged  the  men  to  do  their  duty,  or- 
dered it  to  be  removed  into  his  cabin.  The  conteft  lafted 
two  days,  and  at  length  terminated  in  a complete  viitory 
obtained  by  the  Englifh.  Soon  after  Van  Tromp  had  fitted 
out  another  fleet,  with  which,  on  the  29th  of  July,  he  en- 
gaged the  Englifh  under  Monk.  The  Dutch  admiral  was 
killed  in  the  aition,  and  a moll  decifive  viitory  accrued  to 
the  Engl.fh,  teftified  by  the  capture  or  deftrudtion  of  more 
than  thirty  fhips,  and  the  moment  the  refult  was  known  the 
States  General  were  obliged  to  fend  their  minifters  here  to 
conclude  a peace  upon  any  terms  that  could  be  obtained. 
At  an  entertainment  fubfequent  to  the  thankfgiving  for  this 
vidtory,  Cromwell,  now  protcdlor,  with  his  own  hand  put 
a gold  chain  around  the  neck  of  his  fuccefsful  admiral. 
After  this  he  was  employed  again  in  Scotland,  and  con- 
dudted  the  government  with  which  he  was  entrufted,  fo  as  to 
conciliate  the  perfonal  good-will  of  the  nation,  however  dif- 
affedted  in  their  hearts,  to  the  rule  to  which  they  were  forced 
to  fubmit.  His  former  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  ex- 
cited fome  diftruft  of  him  on  the  part  of  Cromwell,  and 
fome  hopes  of  him  in  the  royalitts,  but  he  was  very  cau- 
tious, and  took  care  to  give  no  ground  of  fufpicion  by  his 
aitions.  By  his  letters,  and  by  hi.s  conduit,  there  feems 
now  no  doubt  that  he  was  fteadily  and  ftrongly  attached  to 
Cromwell,  to  whom  he  not  only  communicated  all  that  he 
could  difeover  of  the  king’s  intelligence  with  others,  but 
fenc  him  alfo  a copy  of  the  letter,  written  by  king  Charles  II. 
to  himfelf,  which  for  a confiderable  time  was  confidered  as  a 
proof  of  Monk’s  early  affeition  for  the  king’s  fervice,  a 
fuppofition  that  is  now  clearly  and  abfolutely  overturned. 
Cromwell,  however,  was  fufpicious  of  him  to  the  laft,  and 
but  a fhort  time  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  general,  or 
admiral,  a long  letter,  concluding  with  the  following  pott- 
feript,  “ which,”  fays  the  difeerning  Campbell,  “ I con- 
ceive affords  us  a better  piiture  of  Oliver  than  is  any  where 
to  be  met  with,  and  which  is  no  lefs  Angular,  drawn  by  his 
own  hand 

P.S.  “ There  be  that  tell  me,  that  there  is  a certain 
cunning  fellow  in  Scotland,  called  George  Monk,  who  is 
faid  to  lie  in  wait  there  to  introduce  Charles  Stuart.  I 
pray  you  ufe  your  diligence  to  apprehend  him,  and  fend  him 
up  to  me.” 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Oliver,  Monk  proclaimed 
Richard,  from  whom  he  received  a very  kind  letter,  which 
among  other  things  faid,  “ that  his  father  had  directed  him 
to  be  governed  chiefly  by  his  advice.”  To  this,  Monk  re- 
turned a prudent  anfwer,  but  did  not  commit  himfelf : he 
forefaw  that  Richard  would  not  be  able  long  to  maintain 
his  authority,  and  was  unquettionably  preparing  to  ait  ac- 
cordingtocircumftances.  Butvvhateverwere  hisprivate  views, 
no  politician  could  have  kept  them  more  clofely  concealed. 
His  relation  and  early  patron,  fir  John  Greenville,  fent  the  * 
general’s  brother  to  him  in  Scotland,  with  a letter  from  the 
king,  foliciting  his  fupport  ; but  though  he  received  his 
brother  with  kindnefs,  he  fent  him  back  with  no  confidential 
communication  on  the  fubjeit.  Lambert,  his  principal  rival, 
was  at  this  period  poffeffed  of  the  chief  influence  over  the 
army  in  England.  By  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
who  now  held  the  reins  of  government,  he  marched  north- 
wards with  the  view  of  overawing  Monk.  The  latter,  to 
gain  time,  difpatched  commiffioners  to  London  to  treat  of 
an  accommodation,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  parliament  re- 
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Tamed  its  authority.  Monk  fet  out  on  his  journey  to  the 
metropolis : his  charafter  was  To  highly  edimated,  that  he 
received  addrefies  on  all  fides  requefting  that  he  would  ufe 
his  influence,  and  exert  his  powers,  in  fettling  a legal  and 
equitable  government.  On  his  arrival  he  took  his  quarters 
in  Weftminfter,  affe&ing  a perfeft  and  unlimited  obedience 
to  the  exifting  parliament,  and  even  caufed  fome  of  their 
orders  to  be  executed  which  revolted  againd  his  own  mind. 
At  length  he  complained  of  the  odious  fervice  forced  upon 
him,  and  required  the  Houfe,  in  a peremptory  manner,  to 
iflue  writs  for  affembling  a new  and  a free  parliament.  This 
was  the  death  warrant  to  the  long,  or  rump  parliament,  and 
the  general  rejoicings  that  were  made  on  the  occafion  fuf- 
ficiently  proved  the  odium  which  that  aflemblv  had  incurred 
with  the  nation.  Every  thing  now  manifeflly  tended  to  the 
redoration  of  monarchy,  and  yet  Monk  dill  maintained  the 
appearance  of  attachment  to  republican  principles,  and  al- 
lowed, at  lead  openly,  no  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween him  and  the  king.  At  length  the  general  unbofomed 
himfelf  to  a perfon  by  the  name  of  Morrice,  a relation  and 
intimate  friend,  and  through  his  means  fir  John  Greenville 
was  admitted  to  a conference  with  the  general,  and  entrufted 
with  a verbal  meflage  to  the  king,  confiding  of  aflurances 
of  fidelity,  and  advice  for  his  condudl.  Thus  was  the  redo- 
ration  begun,  profecuted,  and  perfected  by  Monk,  who 
aflided,  os  the  8th  of  May,  1660,  at  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  II.  in  the  capital.  On  the  landing  of  the  king  at 
Dover,  he  was  met  by  the  general,  who  was  hailed  by 
Charles  and  his  brother  with  all  the  didindlion  judly  due  to 
one  who  had  been  fo  indrumental  in  the  great  event.  It 
was  unquedionably  regarded  as  an  additional  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  fovereign,  though  perfedlly  unjudifiable  on 
the  part  of  Monk,  that  he  difeouraged  and  oppofed  all 
all  thofe  limitations  of  the  royal  power  and  prerogative 
which  fome  of  the  bed  and  mod  judicious  friends  to  politi- 
cal liberty  had  propofed,  and  infifled  that  his  redoration 
fliould  be  unconditional.  His  rewards,  as  was  natural,  foon 
followed,  and  they  were  as  ample  as  a fubjedl  could  expedt. 
His  titles,  preferments,  and  fortune  he  received  as  favours 
from  the  king,  all  which  he  might,  perhaps,  have  re- 
ceived in  another  way,  as  a very  large  party  in  the  country 
would  have  gladly  made  him  Oliver’s  fuccedor,  but  as  Camp- 
bell exprefles  it,  “ Monk  generoufly  defpifed  a diadem  to 
which  he  had  no  right,  and  with  equal  greatnefs  of  mind, 
refufed  to  make  any  terms  with  him  to  whom  it  belonged, 
chufing  to  leave  the  king’s  power,  and  the  people’s  freedom, 
to  be  difeufled  in  the  only  aflembly  that  could  have  a right 
to  meddle  with  them.”  He  was  created  a knight  of  the 
Garter,  was  admitted  into  the  privy-council,  made  mailer  of 
the  horfe,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  firft  commifiioner 
of  the  treafury,  and  created  duke  of  Albermarle,  with  the 
grant  of  a landed  eitate  of  7000/.  per  annum.  His  vail  ele- 
vation he  bore  with  the  modelly  and  diferetion  that  feemed 
to  be  inherent  in  his  difpofition.  He  fat  as  one  of  the  com- 
miflioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  an  office  which,  it  is 
hoped,  he  undertook  with  a view  of  moderating  the  ferocity 
of  others  connedled  with  him,  in  the  fame  commiflion.  As 
for  Monk,  he  condufted  himfelf  with  at  lealt  the  appearance 
of  humanity  in  every  cafe,  except  in  the  produftion  of 
private  letters  from  the  marquis  of  Argyle  on  the  trial  of 
that  nobleman,  and  for  this  he  has  been  judly  cenfured. 
The  quellien  refpedting  the  production  of  thefe  letters,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  has  been  lately 
difculTed  with  much  eagernefs.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  podhumous 
hidorical  work,  has  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  he  fpeaks  of 
Monk,  with  that  indignation  which  he  was  always  known  to 
feel  for  bafenefs  and  hypocrify.  He  fays,  “ All  depended 
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upon  the  army,  and  that  army  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
one,  than  whom  a bafer  could  not  have  been  found  in  its 
lowed  ranks.  Perfonal  courage  appears  to  have  been  Monk’s 
only  virtue  ; referve  and  dilfimulation  made  up  the  whole 
dock  of  his  wifdom.”  Mr.  Rofe  endeavours  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  general,  but  his  arguments  are  feeble, 
and  his  reafoning  inconclufive.  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood,  in 
his  “ Vindication  of  Mr.  Fox’s  Hidorical  Work,”  relates 
very  fully  and  clearly  the  arguments,  for  believing  that  Monk 
was  guilty  of  the  charge  imputed  to  him  with  refpeCt  to  the 
unfortunate  marquis.  He  proves,  in  the  mod  fatisfa&ory 
manner,  that  it  is  highly  probable  Monk  did  receive  letters 
from  Argyle  which  might  affeCt  his  life,  and  then  offers 
drongreafons  to  fhew  that  he  mod  likely  produced  them  to 
the  parliament,  which  was  fitting  in  judgment  on  the  mar- 
quis. Of  Monk,  the  learned  ferjeant  fays,  “ though  not 
guilty  of-  the  precife  crime  for  which  they  [the  regicides} 
were  to  be  tried,  he  had  waded  to  his  dukedom  through  blood- 
fhed,  duplicity,  and  crimes.”  And  he  further  adds,  “ he 
probably  became  the  redorer  of  monarchy,  only  becaufe 
lie  was  difappointed  in  the  hope  of  fucceeding  to  the  pro- 
tectorate, on  the  abdication  of  Richard.  He  had  recently 
aCted  with  fome  of  thofe  who  were  brought  before  him  for 
trial,  and  his  crimes  deferved  the  fame  punilhment  which  he 
unblufhing  concurred  in  inflicting  upon  theirs.”  On  this  fub- 
jeCt  we  refer  our  readers  for  more  ample  information  to 
Heywood’s  “ Vindication,”  and  to  the  Monthly  Review, 
vols.  lix.  andlxix.  p.  366,  367. 

Monk  joined  the  lord  chancellor  Hyde  in  the  confti- 
tutional  meafure  of  difbanding  the  army,  with  an  exception 
in  favour  of  his  own  regiment:  and  he  was  chiefly  inftru- 
mental  in  the  fupprelfion  of  the  infurreCtion  of  the  Fifth- 
monarchy  men.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  war 
in  1 664.,  he  exerted  all  his  powers  in  refitting  and  manning 
the  fleet,  and  was  appointed  joint-admiral  of  the  fleet  with 
prince  Rupert.  The  two  commanders  put  to  fea  in  April 
1666,  and  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  under  the  younger  Troipp 
and  De  Ruyter.  By  the  duke’s  advice  prince  Rupert 
took  a divifion  of  the  fleet  to  oppofe  that  of  the  French, 
which  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch.  The  Eng- 
lifh  was  now  much  inferior  in  number  to  their  enemy,  but 
the  duke  of  Albermarle  did  not  hefitate  to  begin  the  at- 
tack on  the  id  of  June,  and  a mod  bloody  engagement 
enfued,  which  laded  four  days.  On  the  fird  three,  the 
Englifh,  much  inferior  to  the  enemy,  were  obliged  to  make 
a retreating  fight,  the  duke  himfelf  clofing  the  rear,  with 
the  full  refolution  of  blowing  up  his  fhip  rather  than  Le 
taken.  On  the  fourth,  the  return  of  prince  Rupert  ena- 
bled the  Englifh  to  face  about,  and  a frefh  aCtion  enfued,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  retired  to  their  harbours,  having  been 
on  the  whole  the  principal  fufferers.  A new  combat,  by 
the  fame  commanders  on  both  fides,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
ended  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Dutch ; after  which  the 
duke  of  Albermarle  came  home  and  druck  his  flag.  The 
daring  enterprize  of  the  Dutch  in  1667,  who  failed  up  the 
Thames,  and  burnt  fome  (Flips  at  Chatham,  called  forth  the 
exertions  of  this  veteran  once  more,  who  expofed  himfelf  to 
danger  in  their  defence.  At  this  time  he  was  much  out  of 
health,  being  affeCled  with  fymptoms  of  dropfy,  which  put 
a period  to  his  life,  in  January  1670,  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age.  His  remains  were  depofited,  with  great  funeral  pomp, 
in  Henry  Vllth’s  chapel,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  Biog. 
Brit.  Hume’s  Hid.  Stockdale’s  edition  of  Campbell’s 
Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  ii. 

Monk,  anciently  denoted  a perfon  who  retired  from  the 
world  to  give  himfelf  up  wholly  to  God,  and  to  live  in 
folitude  and  abdinence. 
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The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  monacbus,  and  that  filled  with  a lazy  fet  of  mortals,  who,  abandoning  all  human 
from  the  Greek  fo/ttdry,  of  p-ono;,  folus,  alone ; be-  connexions,  advantages,  pleafures,  and  concerns,  wore  out 

caufe  the  ancient  monks  lived  in  folitude,  as  the  true  monks  a languiffling  and  miferable  life  amidft  the  hardfhips  of  want, 
ftiU  do.  and  various  kinds  of  fuffering,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a more 

Such  were  the  hermits  and  anachorets,  who  withdrew  into  clofe  and  rapturous  communication  with  God  and  angels, 
deferts,  and  lived  remote  from  all  commerce  of  mankind.  From  the  Eaft  this  gloomy  inftitution  paffed  into  the 

Some  writers,  as  father  Helyot,  (Differt.  Prelim.)  trace  Weft,  and  firft  into  Italy  and  its  neighbouring  iflands ; 

the  origin  of  monks  up  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Thera-  though  it  is  uncertain  who  tranfplanted  it  thither.  St. 
peutse  ; and  maintain,  that  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted  Martin,  the  celebrated  bifhop  of  Tours,  eredted  the  firft 
fucceflion  of  monks  from  the  Therapeutae  to  St.  Anthony,  monafteries  in  Gaul,  and  recommended  this  religious  folitude 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  contented  with  going  back  as  with  fuch  power  and  efficacy,  both  by  his  inftrucfions  and 

far  as  St.  Paul  the  Hermit.  his  example,  that  his  funeral  is  faid  to  have  been  attended 


The  original  of  monks  feems  to  have  been  this.  The 
perfecutions  which  attended  the  firft  ages  of  the  gofpel, 
forced  fome  Chriftians  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  live  in 
defarts  and  places  moft  private  and  unfrequented,  in  hopes 
of  finding  that  peace  and  comfort  among  beafts,  which 
were  denied  them  among  men.  And  this  being  the  cafe  of 
fome  very  extraordinary  perfons,  their  example  gave  fo 
much  reputation  to  retirement,  that  the  pra&ice  was  con- 
tinued when  the  reafon  of  its  commencement  ceafed.  After 
the  empire  became  Chriftian,  inftances  of  this  kind  were 
numerous,  and  thofe,  whofe  fecurity  had  obliged  them  to 
live  feparately  and  apart,  became  afterwards  united  into  fo- 
cieties.  We  may  alfo  add,  that  the  myftic  theology,  which 
gained  ground  towards  the  elefe  of  the  third  century,  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  fame  effedt,  and  to  drive  men  into 
folitude  for  the  purpofe  of  enthufiaftic  devotion. 

In  this  kingdom  many  perfons  might  feek  this  kind  of 
refuge,  during  the  perfecufion  of  Diocletian  about  the 
year  303,  and  in  thofe  perilous  and  afflictive  times,  when 
the  Romans  oppreffed  the  Britons,  and  when  their  fituation 
was  rendered  more  diftreffing  by  the  invalion  of  the  Scots 
from  Ireland,  the  Pidb  and  Attacots  from  the  north,  and 
the  Saxons  and  Franks  from  the  eaft  and  fouth. 

The  monks,  at  lead  the  ancient  ones,  w'ere  diftinguiftied 
into  folitaries,  coenobites,  and  farabaites. 

The  folitary  are  thofe  who  live  alone,  in  places  remote 
from  all  towns  and  habitations  of  men,  as  do  ftill  fome  of 
the  hermits. 

The  coenobites  are  thofe  who  live  in  community  with  fe- 
veral  others  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  under  the  fame  fuperiors. 

The  farabaites  were  (trolling  monks,  having  no  fixed  rule 
or  refidence. 

The  houfes  of  monks  again  were  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
monajleries,  and  laura.  See  Monastery,  and  Laura. 

Thofe  we  call  monks  now-a-days  are  coenobites,  who  live 
together  in  a convent  or  monaftery,  who  make  vows  of  living 
according  to  a certain  rule  eltabliffled  by  the  founder,  and 
who  wear  a habit  which  diftinguiffles  their  order. 

Thofe  that  are  endowed,  or  have  a fixed  revenue,  are 
moft  properly  called  monks,  monachi ; as  the  Chartreux, 
Benedi&ines,  Bernardines,  &c.  The  Mendicants,  or  thofe 
that  beg,  as  the  Capuchins  and  Francifcans,  are  more  pro- 
perly called  religious , and  friars  ; though  the  names  are  fre- 
quently confounded. 

The  firft  monks  were  thofe  of  St.  Anthony;  who,  to- 
wards the  year  303,  formed  them  into  a regular  body,  en- 
gaged them  to  live  in  fociet-y  with  each  other,  and  pre- 
frribed  to  them  fixed  rules  for  the  dire&ion  of  their  con- 
duA.  Thefe  regulations,  which  Anthony  made  in  Egypt, 
were  foon  introduced  into  Paleltine  and  Syria  by  his  dif- 
ciple  Hilarion.  Almoft  about  the  fame  tune,  Aones,  or 
Eugenius,  with  their  companions  Gaddanas  and  Azyzas, 
inftituted  the  monaftic  order  in  Mefopotamia,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries ; and  their  example  was  followed  with  fuch 
rapid  fuccefs,  that,  in  a (hort  time,  the  whole  Eaft  was 


by  no  lefs  than  2000  monks.  From  hence,  the  monaftic 
difeipline  extended,  gradually,  its  progrefs  through  the 
other  provinces  and  countries  of  Europe.  There  was, 
however,  a great  difference  in  point  of  aufterity  between 
the  weilern  and  oriental  monks ; for  the  former  could 
never  be  brought  to  bear  the  fevere  rules  to  which  the 
latter  voluntarily  fubmitted  ; and  the  reafon  of  this  differ- 
ence may  be  partly  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  re- 
fpedfive  climates  in  which  they  dwell.  The  European 
countries  do  not  fo  much  abound  with  delirious  fanatics, 
and  with  perfons  of  a morofe  and  auftere  complexion,  as 
thofe  arid  regions  that  lie  towards  the  burning  eaft  ; nor 
are  our  bodies  capable  of  fupporting  that  rigid  and  abfte- 
mious  method  of  living,  which  is  familiar  and  eafy  to  thofe 
who  are  placed  under  a glowing  firmament,  and  who  breathe 
in  a fultry  and  fcorching  atmofphere.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  name,  more  than  the  thing  itfelf,  that  was  tranfported 
into  the  European  countries  ; though  this  name  was  indeed 
accompanied  with  a certain  refemblance  or  diftant  imitation 
of  the  monaftic  life  inftituted  by  Anthony  and  others  in 
the  Eaft.  There  were  befides  the  monks  of  St.  Bafil, 
called  in  the  Eaft,  Calogeri,  from  kkXo;  yipm,  good  old  man, 
and  thofe  of  St.  Jerom,  the  hermits  of  St.  Auguftine,  and 
afterwards  thofe  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard,  at  length 
came  thofe  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  with  a legion 
of  others ; all  which  fee  under  their  proper  heads,  Bene- 
dictines, See. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  the  monks,  wfflo 
had  formerly  lived  only  for  themfelves  in  folitary  retreats, 
and  had  never  thought  of  affuming  any  rank  among  the 
facerdotal  order,  were  now  gradually  diftinguiftied  from  the 
populace,  and  endowed  with  fuch  opulence  and  honourable 
privileges,  that  they  found  themfelves  in  a condition  to 
claim  an  eminent  ftation  among  the  fupports  and  pillars  of 
the  Chriftian  community.  The  fame  of  their  piety  and 
fandfity  was  fo  great,  that  bifhops  and  prefbyters  were  often 
chofen  out  of  their  order ; and  the  paffion  of  erefiing  edi 
(ices  and  convents,  in  which  the  monks  and  holy  virgins 
might  ferve  God,  in  the  moft  commodious  manner,  was  at 
this  time  carried  beyond  all  bounds.  However,  their  licen- 
tioufnefs,  even  in  this  century,  was  become  a proverb  ; and 
they  are  faid  to  have  excited  the  moft  dreadful  tumults  and 
feditions  in  various  places.  The  monaftic  orders  were  at 
firft  under  the  immediate  jurifdidftion  of  the  bifflops,  from 
which  they  were  exempted  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  about  the 
end  of  the  feventh  century;  and  the  monks,  in  return,  de- 
voted themfelves  wholly  to  advance  the  interells,  and  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome.  This  immu- 
nity which  they  obtained  was  a fruitful  fouree  of  licen- 
tioufnels  and  diforder,  and  occafioned  the  greateft  part  of 
the  vices  with  which  they  were  afterwards  fo  juftly  charged. 
In  the  eighth  century  the  monaftic  difeipline  was  extremely 
relaxed  both  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  provinces,  and  all 
efforts  to  rellore  it  were  ineffedlual.  Neverthelels,  this  kind 
of  inftitution  was  in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  nothing  could 
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equal  the  veneration  that  was  paid,  about  the  clofe  of.  the 
ninth  century,  to  fuch  as  devoted  themfelves  to  the  facred 
gloom  and  indolence  of  a convent.  This  veneration  in- 
duced feveral  kings  and  emperors  to  call  them  to  their 
courts,  and  to  employ  them  in  civil  affairs  of  the  greateft 
moment.  Their  reformation  was  attempted  by  Lewis  the 
Meek,  but  the  effedt  was  of  fhort  duration.  In  the  eleventh 
century  they  were  exempted  by  the  popes  from  the  autho- 
rity of  their  fovereigns,  and  new  orders  of  monks  were  con- 
tinually edabliflied  ; inafmuch  that  in  the  council  of  La- 
teran,  that  was  held  in  the  year  1215,  a decree  was  paffed, 
by  the  advice  of  Innocent  III.  to  prevent  any  new  monadic 
inftitutions,  and  feveral  were  entirely  fuppreffed.  In  the 
fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries,  it  appears  from  the  telli- 
monies  of  the  bed  writers,  that  the  monks  were  generally 
lazy,  illiterate,  profligate,  and  licentious  epicureans,  whofe 
views  in  life  were  confined  to  opulence,  idienefs,  and  plea- 
sure. However,  the  reformation  had  a manifed  influence 
in  redraining  their  excefies,  and  rendering  them  more  cir- 
cumfpedt  and  cautious  in  their  external  conduit. 

Monks  are  diflinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  their  habits 
into  Hack , white,  grey , See.  Among  the  monks,  fome  are 
called  monks  of  the  choir,  others  profejfed  monks,  and  others 
lay  monks  ; which  lad  are  dedmed  for  the  fervice  of  the 
convent,  and  have  neither  clericate  nor  literature. 

Monks,  Cloifiered,  are  thofe  who  actually  refide  in  the 
houfe  ; in  oppofition  to  extra-monks , who  have  benefices  de- 
pending on  the  monadery. 

Monks  are  alfo  diflinguifhed  into  reformed,  whom  the  civil 
and  eccleliaflical  authority  have  made  mailers  of  ancient 
convents,  and  put  in  their  power  to  retrieve  the  ancient 
difeipline,  which  had  been  relaxed  ; and  ancient , who  re- 
main in  the  convent,  to  live  in  it  according  to  its  eflablifh- 
ment  at  the  time  when  they  made  their  vows,  without 
obliging  themfelves  to  any  new  reform. 

Anciently,  the  monks  were  ail  lay-men,  and  were  only 
diflinguifhed  from  the  red  of  the  people  by  a particular 
habit,  and  an  extraordinary  devotion.  Not  only  the  monks 
were  prohibited  the  priedhood,  but  even  priefts  were  ex- 
prefsly  prohibited  from  becoming  monks,  as  appears  from 
the  letters  of  St.  Gregory.  Pope  Syricius  was  the  lird  who 
caked  them  to  the  clericate,  on  occafior.  of  fome  great 
fcarcity  of  priefls,  that  the  church  was  then  fuppofed  to 
labour  under : and  fince  that  time  the  priedhood  has  been 
ufually  united  to  the  monadical  profefiion. 

Monks,  Profejfed.  See  Professed. 

Monks,  Proprietary.  See  Proprietary. 

Monk -Fifh,  called  alio  Angel-fjh,  111  Ichthyology,  a fpecies 
of  fqualus.  See  Sgualus  Squatina. 

momPs-Hood,  a name  given  to  feveral  fpecies  of  aconite, 
or  wolf’s-bane.  See  Aconitum. 

Monk ’s-Rhubarb.  .See  Riiubarp,  and  Rumex. 

Monk ’s-Seam,  among  Sailors,  is,  when  the  felvedges  of 
fails  are  laid  a little  ever  one  another,  and  fewed  on  both 
fiies. 

MONKAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  eight 
miles  S.  of  Palamow. 

MONKEARY,  a town  of  Bengal;  20  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Palamow. 

MONKEDOO,  a town  on  the  W.  coad  of  Borneo. 
S,  lat.  2 : 40'.  E.  long.  109°  51'. 

MONKEY,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  wray  of  diflinc- 
tion  to  thofe  apes  which  have  tails ; the  others,  or  thofe 
without  tails,  being  more  properly  called  apes. 

The  fame  didindtion  holds  in  Latin,  the  tailed  ones  being 
called  papioncs  or  baboons , when  they  have  fhort  tails  ; cerco- 


pitheci,  when  their  tails  are  longer ; and  thofe  without 
tails  finite.  See  Cercopitiiecus  and  Simia. 

Monkey  of  the  Wefl  Indies.  See  Guakiba,  and  Simia 
Beel-zcbiib. 

Monkey,  Green.  See  Callitrichus,  and  Simia  Sabcea. 

Monkey,  in  Ship  Building,  a machine  for  driving  bolts 
where  more  force  is  required  than  the  common  method,  by  a 
mall.  It  is  compofed  of  a long  pig  of  iron  traverfing  in  a 
groove,  or  in  a frame,  with  handles,  with  a groove  on  the 
underfide,  and  Hides  upon  a ridge  of  iron  fixed  in  a bed. 
The  whole  is  fixed  to  centre  the  bolt  to  be  driven,  and  then 
the  monkey  is  forcibly  drawn,  to  drike  the  bolt,  by  ropes 
and  puliies. 

It  alfo  denotes  the  dand  for  the  pinion  and  winch-handle, 
which  draw  the  lock-paddles  in  a canal,  &c.  PlateV.  Canals , 
fg.  38  and  39,  k,  k. 

Monkey -Boat,  a name  fometimes  applied  to  a long  nar- 
row fort  of  boat. 

MoNKEY-A/orL,  in  Ship-Building.  See  Blocks. 

M o N: k E Y ’ x - B read,  in  Gardening.  See  Adansonia. 

Monkey -Flower,  the  common  name  of  a flower  plant. 
See  Mimulus. 

M.O'hkey- Ifland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  Currituck 
found,  near  the  coad  of  North  Carolina.  N.  lat.  36°  22'. 
W.  long.  76  4'. 

Monkey-Atj,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
near  the  coad  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  i6?  25'.  W.  long.  89* 
35'- 

Monkey-Pm/iA  See  Punta  Chica. 
MON-KIEU-TCHIN-HOTUN,  a town  of  Corea.  N. 
lat.  43  1’.  E.  long.  129  50'. 

MONKTON,  a pod-town  of  America,  in  Addifon 
county,  Vermont,  E.  of  Ferrifburg  ; containing  1080  inha- 
bitants.— Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Annapolis  county,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  inhabited  by  Acadians,  and  a few  families  from  New 
England  ; it  confifls  chiefly  of  wood-land  and  falt-marfh, 
and  contains  about  60  families. 

MONLIRAS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 43  miles 
E.  of  Bayamo. 

MONMOUTH,  a large  maritime  county  of  New  Jerfey, 
in  the  United  States,  of  a triangular  fliape  ; 80  miles  in 
length,  and  from  25  to  40  in  breadth ; it  is  divided  into  fix 
townfliips,  and  contains  19,872  inhabitants,  including  1633 
flaves.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  with 
few  high  lands,  the  mod  noted  of  which  are  Navefink  and 
Centre-hill.  The  foil  is  for  the  moll  part  fandy  ; but  other 
parts  are  fertile.  At  the  mouth  of  Navefink  river  there  is  a 
curious  cave,  now  in  a ruined  date,  30  feet  long,  and  13 
wide,  containing  three  arched  apartments. 

Monmouth,  or  Freehold,  a pod-town  and  capital  of  the 
fore-mentioned  county,  fituated  22  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of 
Allentown,  34  E.  of  Trenton,  and  64  N.E.  by  E.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  contains  a court-houfe,  gaol,  and  a few  corn- 
pad  dwelling  houfes,  with  a Prefbyterian  and  Baptifl  meet- 
ing-houfe. 

Monmouth,  a pod-town  of  Lincoln  county,  on  the  E. 
fide  of  Androfcoggin  river  ; 49  miles  N.  of  Portland,  con- 
taining 701  inhabitants. 

Monmouth,  Cape,  lies  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan. 

Monmouth-T/Zsir/,  one  of  the  four  iflands  of  Royal 
Reach,  in  the  draits  of  Magellan,  and  the  fecond  from  the 
we  Award. 

MoNMOUTH-7/7a/M,  one  of  the  Balhee  iflands  in  the  Eafl; 
Indian  lea. 

Monmouth,  a market-town  and  borough  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Scenfreth  and  county  of  Monmouth,  Eng- 
land, 


MONMOUTH. 


land,  Hands  on  a narrow  peninfula,  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Monnow  and  Wye.  It  is  a town 
of  great  antiquity,  and  according  to  Horfley  (in  his  Bri- 
tannia Romana)  was  the  Bleftium  of  Antoninus.  No  Ro- 
man remains,  however,  have  been  found  here  to  corroborate 
this  opinion,  which,  though  probable,  is  chiefly  founded  on 
the  faft  of  the  coincidence  of  diftances  between  that  and 
the  connecting  ftations,  northward  and  fouthward,  with  the 
aftual  diftances  between  thofe  and  the  prefent  fcite  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  caftle  at  this  place  is  mentioned  in  ancient  re- 
cords as  being  one  of  the  itrong  holds  garrifoned  by  the  early 
Saxons,  to  fecure  their  conquefts  of  the  country  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye;  and  to  curb  the  depredatory  incur- 
iions  of  the  Welfh.  Very  little,  however,  befides  this  bare 
faCt,  is  known  concerning  this  fortrefs,  till  the  era  of  the 
Norman  conqueft,  when  it  appears,  from  a paffage  in  Domef- 
day  book,  to  have  belonged  to  the  king.  William,  the  fon 
of  William  Fitz-Baderon,  to  whom  four  “ carucates  of  land 
in  the  caftle  of  Monmouth,  part  of  the  royal  demefne,  were 
given  in  cuftody”  about  this  time,  took  the  furname  of 
de  Monmouth,  from  the  place,  which  continued  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  his  defcendants  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when 
John  de  Monmouth  became  the  proprietor.  During  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  which  is  recorded  to  have  been  one 
continued  fcene  of  civil  ftrife,  this  fortrefs  was  occafionally 
befieged  and  occupied  by  both  parties  ; and  was  ultimately 
refigned,  together  with  the  honour,  to  prince  Edward  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  in  confideration  of  certain  lands  granted 
for  life.  The  prince  foon  afterwards  furrendered  it  to  the 
king,  who  bellowed  it  on  his  younger  fon  Edmund,  earl 
of  Laneafter,  from  whom  it  defcended  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
king  of  Caftile  and  duke  of  Laneafter,  who,  as  well  as  his 
fon,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  made 
it  their  favourite  refidence.  Henry  V.,  the  celebrated  hero 
of  Agincourt,  was  born  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Monmouth 
caftle  in  the  year  1387,  and  feems  alfo  to  have  palled 
his  infancy  here.  This  caftle  fubfequently  became  the  oro- 
perty  of  Henry  VI.  as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Laneafter, 
which  had  defcended  to  him  by  inheritance.  Upon  his  de- 
thronement and  attainder,  it  fell  to  Edward  IV.,  who 
granted  it  to  William,  lord  Herbert,  whom  he  created  earl 
of  Pembroke  ; but  having  once  more  reverted  to  the  crown, 
Henry  VII.  pofleffed  it  by  the  fame  right  that  he  afeended 
the  throne.  Since  that  period,  the  caftle  has  become 
private  property,  but  at  what  date  its  alienation  from  the 
duchy  took  place  is  not  afeertamed.  Previoufly,  however, 
to  the  clofe  of  the  1 7th  century,  we  find  it  in  the  pofleflion  of 
Henry,  the  firft  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  it  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  his  illuftrious  defeendant,  the  prefent  duke. 

Under  the  aufpices  of  its  lords,  Monmouth  early  be- 
came a privileged  place,  and  particularly  enjoyed  many  im- 
munities as  forming  a parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Laneafter. 
The  earlieft  charter,  however,  which  appears  in  the  archives, 
is  dated  in  the  year  1549,  and  was  granted  by  the  monarch 
then  reigning  “ to  the  burgeffes  of  his  burgh  and  town  of 
Monmouth,  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  within  his  duchy 
of  Laneafter.”  This  deed  confirms  various  franchifes  and 
privileges  bellowed  upon  the  inhabitants  by  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  in  addition  confers  the  power  of  electing  a mayor  and 
two  bailiffs.  Since  that  time  therefore  Monmouth  has  been 
governed  by  officers  under  that  denomination,  who  are  af- 
fifted  by  a common  council,  compofed  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers. 

The  fituation  of  this  town  is  extremely  pleafant  and 
highly  piClurefque : it  Hands  near  the  extremity  of  an  ex- 
panded vale,  furrounded  by  gentle  hills  and  fwelling  emi- 
nences, either  covered  to  their  fummits  with  rich  woods,  or 


laid  out  in  fields  of  corn  and  pafture.  It  is  a place  of  con- 
fiderable  extent,  and  contains  many  refpeCtable  buildings, 
but  has  only  one  principal  ftreet,  which  leads  from  the 
bridge  over  the  Monnow,  to  the  market  place.  In  this 
ftreet  Hands  the  town-hall,  an  edifice  of  modern  ereCtion, 
built  upon  pillars,  which  form  a handfome  colonnade.  A 
ftatue  of  Henry  V.  is  placed  in  a niche  over  the  front  en- 
trance. The  other  ftreets  are  moltly  narrow.  One  of 
them  leads  from  the  market  place  to  St.  Mary’s  church. 
That  edifice  formerly  belonged  to  an  alien  priory  for  black 
monks  of  the  BenediCtine  order,  an  inftitution  which  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  Wihenoc,  grandfon  of 
Fitz-Baderon  and  third  lord  of  Monmouth.  Only  a few 
veftiges  of  the  monaftery  can  now  be  difeovered  a little  to 
the  north  of  the  church,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower  and  fpire,  is  entirely  a new  building.  The  church 
of  St.  Thomas,  now  fubordinate  to  St.  Mary’s,  is  an  an- 
cient (IruCture.  Coxe,  in  his  hiftorical  tour  through  this 
county,  fays,  “ that  the  fimplicity  of  its  form,  the  circular 
ftiape  of  the  door-ways,  and  of  the  arch  feparating  the  nave 
from  the  chancel,  and  the  ftyle  of  their  ornaments,  which 
bear  a Saxon  character,  feem  to  indicate  that  it  was  built 
before  the  conqueft.”  Some  authors  even  fuggeft,  that 
there  is  a probability  of  the  more  ancient  parts  being  of 
Britifh  origin.  It  is  certainly,  for  Wales,  a moft  curious 
fpccimen  of  early  architetlure  ; and  in  no  mean  degree  de- 
ferves  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  particularly  the  femi- 
circular  arch  of  the  northern  door-way. 

The  county  gaol  is  a new  maflive  edifice,  well  adapted 
to  its  purpofe  ; the  apartments  are  airy  ; and  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  pnfoners.  This 
building  (lands  at  one  extremity  of  the  town,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Monnow.  Here  is  a free  fchool  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Jones  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ; alfo  an  alms-houfe 
for  20  poor  people,  ettabliflied  and  endowed  by  the  fame 
individual. 

The  remains  of  walls,  lines  of  circumvallation,  curtains, 
baftions,  and  other  works  of  defence,  clearly  (hew  that 
this  town  mud  have  been,  at  one  time,  a ftrongly  fortified 
place,  and  from  its  fituation,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it 
might  eafily  be  made  fo  again.  On  thofe  fides  which  were 
unprotected  by  the  river,  it  has  been  evidently  environed  by 
itrong  walls,  and  a deep  foffe  capable  of  being  filled  with 
water.  It  had  four  gates,  only  one  of  which  is  now  (landing. 
The  fubnrb  of  St.  Thomas  was  defended  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  town,  with  which  it  communicated,  as  now,  by 
a (tone  bridge  with  ballion-towers  on  each  fide  thrown  over 
the  Monnow.  There  are  two  other  bridges  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town,  the  Wye-bridge  and  Tibb’s- 
bridge  ; the  former  of  which  is  conftru&ed  of  (lone,  and  the 
latter  of  woed. 

The  ruins  of  the  caftle  of  Monmouth,  the  ancient  refi- 
dence of  its  powerful  lords,  are  difeovered  occupying  the 
ridge  of  an  eminence  fituated  between  the  market  place  and 
the  river  Monnow.  From  a view  of  thefe  it  is  evident, 
that  this  fortrefs  has  been  the  work  of  feveral  and  even  dif- 
tant’periods.  Some  portions  of  them  befpeak  a Saxon  if  not 
a Roman  origin,  while  others  are  of  a date  pofterior  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  maflive  (IruCture  of  part  of  the 
walls  is  particularly  remarkable,  being  from  fix  to  ten  feet 
thick,  and  are  compofed  of  pebbles  and  liquidated  cement,  fo 
clofely  compadled  as  not  to  yield  in  hardnefs  to  (lone  itfelf. 
The  chamber,  in  which  king  Henry  was  born,  is  wholly 
demoliihed,  but  fome  of  the  beams,  which  fupported  the 
flooring,  Hill  remain  vifible.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a large 
apartment,  which  probably  formed  the  baronial  hall,  and 
was  afterwards  ufed  for  the  county  afiizes  till  about  the 
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middle  of  the  lad  century.  A handfome  domeftic  edifice, 
conftrudted  of  ftone,  (lands  in  the  middle  of  this  vaft  pile 
of  ruins.  From  the  date  over  the  principal  door  it  appears 
to  have  been  built  in  1673,  ^or  ^’e  occafional  refidence  of 
the  Beaufort  family.  Two  hofpitals,  founded  here  by  John 
de  Monmouth  about  the  year  1240,  are  now  entirely  le- 
velled with  the  ground. 

The  manufaffures  of  Monmouth,  at  the  prefent  period, 
are  trifling ; fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fupported  by 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Wye,  the  trade  with  Hereford 
and  Briftol,  the  fupply  of  the  neighbouring  diftridl  with 
various  kinds  of  (hop-goods,  and  the  number  of  perfons  of 
independent  fortune,  who  refide  either  conflantly  or  occa- 
iionally  in  the  town,  or  its  vicinity.  The  paring  and 
cleanfing  of  bark  brought  from  the  forefts  of  the  Upper 
Wye,  for  the  purpofe  of  exportation,  conftitutes,  during 
the  feafon,  the  employment  of  a number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  among  the  lower  ranks.  But  though  fallen  in 
refpeft  of  its  manufafluring  importance  now,  Monmouth 
feems  to  have  carried  on  a very  confiderable  trade  fome 
centuries  ago. 

Monmouth  caps  are  celebrated  by  Shakfpeare  in  his  play 
of  Henry  V.  ; “ If  your  majefties  is  remembered  of  it, 
the  WeKhmen  did  goot  fervice  in  a garden,  where  leeks 
did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps.”  Fuller 
likewife  praifes  them  highly,  by  calling  them  the  molt  “ an- 
cient, general,  warm,  and  profitable  coverings  of  men’s 
heads  in  this  ifland.”  The  old  ballad  of  the  dips,  printed 
in  “ The  Antidote  againft  Melancholy,”  fays, 

“ The  foldiers  that  the  Monmouth  wear, 

On  caftles’  tops  their  enfigns  rear.” 

Monmouth  has  fent  one  member  to  parliament  fince  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  right  of  eleftion  is  in  the 
burgefles  inhabitants,  in  conjunflion  with  the  burgefles  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Ulk,  as  decided 
by  the  houfe  of  commons  on  a petition  of  right  in  1680. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  the  po- 
pulation of  this  town  then  amounted  to  3345  perfons,  but 
Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  “ Hiftorical  Tour,”  fixes  it  at  about  2600 
fouls. 

The  vicinity  of  this  town  difplays  much  beautiful  and 
interefting  feenery.  The  views  from  the  high  conical  hill, 
called  the  Kymin,  are  particularly  fine,  extenfive,  and  di- 
verfified.  A walk  leads  to  the  fummit  of  this  hill,  which 
terminates  in  a level  plain  crowned  with  a wood,  through 
which  fix  villas  have  been  cut.  Each  of  thefe  exhibits  in 
fine  perfpeftive  a rich,  grand,  and  varied  profpeft,  of  an 
expanfive  tradl  of  country.  In  the  centre  of  the  wood,  a 
pavilion,  intended  for  a naval  monument,  has  been  lately 
erected  by  fubfeription.  It  is  a circular  edifice,  confilting 
of  two  (lories,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an  embattled  tower. 
The  frieze  round  it  is  ornamented  with  medallions  of  the 
moll  eminent  Britilh  admirals,  accompanied  with  emblema- 
tical and  appropriate  devices.  The  view  from  the  fummit 
of  this  pavilion  is  perhaps  the  fined  and  mod  extenfive  in 
England,  embracing  a circumference  of  nearly  300  miles, 
and  including  within  its  range  all  the  materials  of  fublime 
and  beautiful  feenery. 

Troy-houfe,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  family  of  Herbert, 
and  afterwards  of  that  of  Somerfet,  is  fituated  about  a mile 
from  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Trothy,  from  which 
river  its  name  is  corruptly  derived.  Of  the  original  edifice 
few  traces  can  now  be  difeovered,  except  an  old  gate-way 
with  a pointed  arch.  The  prefent  manfion  was  built  under 
»he  direftion  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  but  though 
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well  proportioned  and  commodious,  it  poffefTes  no  feature* 
of  peculiar  beauty.  This  place  was  formerly  much 
famed  for  its  excellent  and  luxuriant  gardens,  particularly 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  when  they  were  the  property  of 
fir  Thomas  Somerfet,  brother  to  the  marquis  of  Worcefter. 
Two  miles  weft  from  hence  is  a Treovven,  the  feat  of  the 
Jones  family,  but  now  converted  into  a farm-houfe.  In 
the  parifh  of  Lanvihangel  Tavanbarch’,  at  the  diftance  of 
three  miles  to  the  north,  (land  the  remains  of  GraCe-Dieu 
abbey,  which  was  founded  by  John  of  Monmouth  in  the 
year  1229.  In  the  parifh  of  Landeilo  Crefleney  appear 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  White  Caftle,  anciently  called  Lan- 
teilo  caftle,  or  Caftell-Gwin.  This  fortrefs,  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft,  formed  part  of  the  poffefiions  of  Brian-Fitz- 
count,  earl  of  Hereford,  from  whom  it  came,  firft  to  the 
Cantalupes,  and  afterwards  to  the  Braofes.  Coxe’s  Hif- 
torical Tour  through  Monmouthftiire,  4U).  1801.  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  x. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  one  of  the  weftern  countie* 
of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  Severn 
fea  or  Briftol  channel ; on  the  weft  by  Glamorganfhire  and 
part  of  Brecknockfliire  ; on  the  north  by  part  of  the  latter 
county,  and  that  of  Hereford  ; and  on  the  eaft  by  Gloucef- 
terlhire.  It  extends  about  33  miles  in  length,  and  20  in 
breadth,  and  comprifes,  according  to  the  lateft  furveys,  an 
area  of  550  fquare  miles,  or  332,000  acres.  By  the  re- 
turns made  to  parliament  in  1801,  it  contained  9365  houfes, 
and  a population  of  45,382  inhabitants.  The  whole  county 
is  now  divided  into  fix  hundreds  : Scenfreth,  Abergavenny, 
Wentloog,  Caldecot,  U(k,  and  Raglan;  and  comprehends 
127  parifhes,  and  feven  towns.  The  latter  are  Monmouth, 
Caerleon,  Chepftow,  Ufk,  Abergavenny,  Newport,  and 
Pontypool.  All  the  parifhes,  with  refpeft  to  ecclefiafti- 
cal  jurifdi£lion,  are  included  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, and  alfo  in  the  diocefe  of  Landaff,  with  the  exception 
of  fix,  viz.  Welfh-Bicknor,  Dixon,  and  St.  Mary’s  being  in 
the.  diocefe  of  Hereford  ; and  Oldcaftle,  Llar.thony,  and 
Cwmyoy,  belong  to  St.  David’s. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  invafion  Monmouthfliire 
formed  part  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Silures,  who, 
befides  this  diftridft,  pofielTed  the  counties  of  Glamorgan, 
Brecknock,  Radnor,  Hereford,  and  fuch  parts  of  Gloucef- 
terfhire  as  lay  between  the  Severn,  the  Teme,  and  the  Towy, 
On  the  divifion  of  Britain  into  provinces  by  the  Romans, 
this  county  was  included  in  Britannia  Secunda.  From  the 
period  at  which  thefe  illuftrious  conquerors  left  our  ifland, 
till  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  the  hittory 
of  Monmouthfhire,  in  common  with  that  of  almoft  every 
Dortion  of  Britain,  is  uncertain  and  contradi&ory.  In  the 
legends  of  thefe  times,  however,  it  makes  a mod  confpicuous 
figure.  Many  of  the  heroic  explaits  of  Uther  Pendragon, 
and  of  the  celebrated  Arthur,  are  faid  to  have  taken  place 
within  its  boundaries.  Caerleon  was  long  the  capital  of  the 
Britiflr  dominions,  and  is  frequently  deferibed  by  the  bards  as 
equalling  Rome  in  fplendour  and  magnificence.  After  the  full 
eftablifhment  of  the  Saxon  power  fn  England,  this  county 
feems  to  have  formed  a petty  principality  of  itfelf,  under  the 
name  of  Gwent,  whofe  princes  were  fometimes  bold  enough 
to  afpire  at  independence,  but  who,  for  the  mod  part,  paid 
tribute  to  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  The  invincible 
courage  which  had  marked  their  character  at  a more  re- 
mote period,  (till  continued  in  full  force  during  this  era, 
and  oppofed  a moft  effedlual  barrier  to  the  attempts  of 
the  Saxon  monarchs  to  fubjugate  the  principality.  Canute, 
the  Dane,  entered  Gwent  with  a powerful  army,  in  the  year 
1034,  but  though  he  defeated  Rytherch-ap-Jeftin,  prince 
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of  South  Wales,  he  was  unable  to  hold  poffefiion  of  the 
country.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  that  the  Gwentians  could  be  regarded  as  con- 
quered, when  Harold,  having  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Wales,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  retained  military  pofTefiion  of  this  county, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  fecure  the  advantages  he 
had  gained.  The  Norman  invafion,  however,  was  the  fignal 
to  all  the  Welfh  tribes  for  renewing  the  war,  and  thrpwing 
off  the  yoke  which  had  been  thus  impofed.  In  order 
again  to  reduce  them,  the  conqueror,  too  politic  to  weaken 
his  own  arrr.y  in  fuch  a warfare  as  Wales  prefented,  encou- 
raged his  powerful  barons  to  make  incurfions  into  that 
country  at  their  own  expence,  and  with  their  own  retainers, 
and,  as  a reward,  granted  them  the  privilege  of  holding 
the  lands  they  conquered  in  capite.  Monmouthfhire  was 
accordingly  overrun  in  this  way  after  a long  and  bloody 
ftruggle  for  its  independence ; but  the  conquerors  having 
built  numerous  caftles  and  fortreffes  in  order  to  overawe  the 
inhabitants,  foon  began,  in  their  turn,  to  arrogate  to  them- 
felves  an  independent  authority.  Continual  difputes  took 
place  betwixt  them,  with  refpeCt  to  the  extent  and  bounda- 
ries of  their  lands,  which  not  unfrequently  terminated  in 
open  hoftility  to  each  other,  and  even  to  the  crown  of 
England.  The  power  poffeffed  by  thefe  barons  marchers, 
within  the  limits  of  their  property,  was  little  inferior  to  that 
of  a prince.  They  held  courts  and  adminiffered  juffice  at 
will  to  their  tenants  and  dependants,  in  all  queflions  both  civil 
and  criminal.  This  fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  perhaps  the 
molt  wretched  and  deplorable  that  could  pofiibly  be  adopted, 
continued  in  this  county,  as  well  as  in  the  other  marches  of 
Wales,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  government 
of  the  lords  marchers  was  abolifhed,  and  Monmouthlhire 
was  detached  from  the  principality,  and  included  among 
the  counties  of  England.  The  ffatute,  however,  autho- 
ring this  change,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  immediately 
adted  upon,  for  we  find  Monmouth  regarded  as  a Welfh 
county  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  firfl  began 
“ to  be  reckoned  an  Englifh  county,  becaufe  the  judges  kept 
the  aflizes  here  on  the  Oxford  circuit.”  From  this  circum- 
flance  it  is  difficult  to  fix,  precifely,  the  period  at  which  Mon- 
mouthfhire  might  be  ftridlly  confidered  as  an  Englifh  county : 
probably,  however,  not  before  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  fu- 
preme  “ court  of  lords  marchers,”  ufually  held  at  Ludlow, 
was  finally  abolifhed  in  the  firfl  year  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  general  afpedt  of  Monmouthlhire  prefents  to  the  eye 
a continual  recurrence  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water, 
corn  fields  and  meadows  ; “ the  fublime  of  wildly  magni- 
ficent, and  the  beauty  of  mild  and  cultivated  feenery  com- 
bine to  delight  the  traveller  at  every  turn  he  makes  in  this 
uncommonly  diverfified  diilrift.”  Nor  is  the  air  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  health,  than  the  face  of  the  country  is  interefl- 
ing  to  the  view.  Except  on  the  more  elevated  ridges,, 
which  ape  no  doubt  cold  and  bleak,  it  is,  for  the  moil  part, 
mild  and  temperate.  It  is  a remarkable  circumllance,  that 
the  fogs  here,  during  winter,  fhift  periodically  ; fo  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the  hills  enveloped  feveral  days 
with  a thick  fog,  while  the  valley  beneath  has  the  fplendour 
of  a genial  fun : but  on  a fudden  thefe  effedts  are  entirely 
reverfed  ; the  fog  defeends  into  the  valley,  and  the  moun- 
tains are,  in  their  turn,  left  open  to  the  rays  of  heaven. 
Monmouthlhire  abounds  with  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Ufk,  the  Rumney,  the  Mon- 
now, or  Mynwy,  and  the  Ebwy.  The  Wye  is  particularly 
remarkable  fer  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  feenery,  exhi- 
biting a continued  feries  of  enchanting  views,  which  have 


been  amply  defcanted  on  by  Gilpin,  Ireland,  Warner, 
and  many  other  tourifts ; and  latterly  by  Bloomfield,  in  a 
poem  exprefsly  devoted  to  the  fubjeft.  (See  Wye.)  The 
Ufk  likewife  difplays  many  charming  feenes,  and  when 
fwelled  by  mountain  torrents  fpreads  ltfelf  out  into  expan- 
five  lakes,  and  occafionally  inundates  the  adjacent  country. 
This  river  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to  Tredonnoc-rbridge. 
There  is  only  one  canal  in  this  county,  which  was  begun 
in  1792,  and  finifhed  in  1798.  It  enters  Monmouthfhire 
from  Brecknockfhire,  and  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal 
parts,  palling  in  its  courfe  clofe  to  the  towns  of  Aberga- 
venny and  Pontypool,  and  falls  into  the  eftuary  of  the  Ufk 
at  a fhort  diftance  below  Newport.  About  a mile  above  that 
town,  a branch  ftrikes  off  to  Cramlin-bridge,  near  Llan- 
hiddel,  where  it  terminates.  Still  further  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  the  more  weighty  articles  which  this  county 
produces,  rail -roads  have  been  formed  in  different  parts  of 
it.  One,  which  connedts  the  iron-works  at  Blaenavon  with 
the  canal  at  Pontnewydd,  is  particularly  remarkable.  It 
only  extends  five  miles  and  a quarter  in  length,  and  rifes 
no  lefs  than  610  feet.  The  roads  in  Monmouthfhire,  with 
the  exception  of  thofe  from  New-Paffage  to  Newport, 
Caerdiff,  and  Ufk,  and  thence  to  Abergavenny,  were,  till 
lately,  proverbially  bad  ; and  though  improved,  are  ca- 
pable of  ftill  further  amendment. 

Monmouthfhire,  confidered  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  may  be  properly  divided  into  three  diflridts.  The  firfl, 
comprifing  the  fouthern  part  of  the  county,  confills,  al- 
mofl  entirely,  of  moor,  or  marfh  lands,  with  a portion  of 
meadow-grounds.  The  fecond  dtvifion,  which  takes  in  the 
eaflern  line  of  the  county,  is  particularly  fertile.  The  third 
divifion  forms  the  weflern  and  moll  hilly  part  of  the  county. 
The  kinds  of  corn  generally  raifed  are  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  with  a very  fmall  proportion  of  peas  and  beans.  Thefe 
are,  of  courfe,  principally  produced  in  the  eaflern  divifion, 
the  other  two  being  much  more  paftoral,  or  grazing,  than 
farming  diflridts.  The  cattle  reared  are  oxen,  fheep,  and 
mules.  The  firfl  are  principally  bred  in  the  northern  parts, 
and  fed  in  the  fouthern.  Thefe  generally  grow  to  a large 
fize,  are  extremely  docile,  and  well  fitted  for  the  labours  of 
the  field.  The  fheep  are  naturally  of  an  inferior  kind,  but 
the  flock  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  by  va- 
rious erodes  with  the  Cotefwold,  Southdown  and  Dorfet 
breeds.  Mules  are  very  abundant  here,  and  are  a pecu- 
liarly fine  race,  ftrong  in  the  bone,  and  of  exquifite  fym- 
metry,  running  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  hands  high,  and 
are  fo  valuable  as  to  fell  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds  each.  The 
breed  is  conflantly  kept  up  to  its  pnlline  ftandard  of  ex- 
cellence by  the  importation  of  ftallion  affes  from  Spain. 
But  whether  this  traffic  dtould  be  encouraged  is  extremely 
doubtful,  confidering  the  fuperior  qualifications  of  the  horfe, 
the  breeding  of  which  animal  is,  in  confequence,  almoft 
wholly  negledled  in  this  county.  Indeed  the  Monmouth- 
fhire horfes  are  by  far  the  moft  miferable  race  of  their  fpe- 
cies  in  our  lfland,  neither  adapted  for  the  faddle,  nor  ufeful 
for  agricultural  purpofes. 

Monmouthfhire  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
fadture  of  flockings  and  knit  caps,  but  that  trade  almoft 
entirely  difappeared  foon  after  the  eflablifliment  of  the  iron 
works  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Since  that  period 
the  iron  bufinefs,  though  in  different  degrees  at  different 
times,  has  contlituted  the  chief  employment  of  the  manu- 
fadluring  claffes  in  the  county.  This  branch  of  trade  has 
of  late  years  increafed  to  a prodigious  extent,  fo  that  Mon- 
mouthfhire will,  in  all  probability,  foon  take  the  precedence, 
as  an  iron  diftridl,  of  every  other  county  in  Great  Britain. 
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At  Pontypool  and  at  Uflc  there  are  ftill  eonfiderable  manu- 
factories of  japanned  goods,  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Pontypool  ware,  becaufe  firft  invented  in  that 
town,  but  this  trade  has  fuffered  much  from  the  competi- 
tion of  Birmingham,  joined  to  the  unfavourable  ftate  of  our 
foreign  relations.  The  commerce  of  Monmouthfhire,  which 
is  very  eonfiderable,  i3  almoft  entirely  confined  to  the  towns 
of  Chepftow  and  Uflc  : under  thefe  refpeCtive  names  the 
reader  will  find  the  different  articles  of  export  mentioned. 
See  Newport  and  Usk. 

Monmouthfhire,  to  the  antiquary,  is  particularly  in- 
terefting : Caerwent  was  firft  t lie  capital  of  the  Silurian 
dominions,  and  afterwards  a Roman  ftation.  The  other 
ftations  of  that  people  in  this  diftridl  were  Ifca-Silurum 
at  Caerleon,  Gabannum  at  Abergavenny,  Burrtum  at  Uflc, 
and  Bleftium  at  Monmouth  ; but  fome  antiquaries  place  the 
two  laft  at  Oldcaltle  and  at  Caerphilly.  To  trace  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Roman  roads,  particularly  of  the  Julia  Strata, 
in  their  paflage  through  this  country,  is  a fubjeft  of  much 
difficulty.  This  has  arifen  chiefly  from  the  difagreement  of 
antiquaries  with  refpedt  to  the  point  at  which  the  legionary 
troops  ufually  crofted  the  Severn,  which  fome  have  fixed  at 
Amefbury,  and  others  at  Oldbury,  Auft,  New  Paftage, 
Henbury,  and  Portifhead.  The  Julia  Strata  is  moll  dif- 
tindlly  vifible  in  the  vicinity  of  Caerwent,  running  in  the 
direction  of  Penhow.  A few  traces  of  it  can  likewife  be 
difeovered  near  Caerleon  and  Newport,  but  its  courfe  be- 
tween thefe  owns  is  wholly  uncertain.  Mr.  Evans,  how- 
ever, conjeftured  that  it  proceeded  along  the  right  bank  o£ 
the  Uflc,  leaving  Malpas  church  on  the  weft,  and  Crinda- 
houfe  on  the  eaft,  and  pafted  to  the  feite  of  St.  Woolo’s 
church,  on  the  hill  north  of  Newport,  where  is  a large 
encampment,  and  a tumulus,  now  nearly  deftroyed,  which 
Mr.  Harris  regarded  as  an  arx  fpeculatoria.  Of  the  roads 
which  ftruck  off  from  the  Julia  Strata,  one  led  from  Ifca- 
Silurum  to  Burrium,  where  dividing  into  two  ramifications, 
one  proceeded  to  Gobannium  and  the  other  to  Bleftium. 
Another  has  evidently  run  in  a fouth-weilward  diredlion, 
from  Abergavenny  to  Neath,  or  to  fome  ftation  in  Gloucef- 
terfhire.  This  road  is  called  by  the  natives  Sarn-hir,  or  the 
long  paved  caufeway,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byd- 
welly  ftiil  remains  almoft  entire.  Befides  thefe,  various 
other  marks  of  Roman  civilization  have  been  difeovered  in 
this  county  at  different  periods,  confilting  of  aquedufts, 
baths,  teffellated  pavements,  columns,  ftatues,  bas-relievos, 
fudatories,  hvppocaufts,  altars,  votive  and  fepulchral  ftones, 
farcophagi,  urns,  medals,  coins,  fibulae,  See.  Numerous 
encampments  of  different  forms  and  fizes  are  likewife 
diftributed  over  this  county,  fome  of  them  no  doubt  ori- 
ginally Britifh,  and  afterwards  altered  by  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  or  Danes,  and  others  of  them  originally  Roman, 
and  altered  in  the  fame  way  by  the  warriors  of  a later 
period.  A few  feem  to  be  Saxon  or  Danifli  entirely. 
Caftles  and  other  places  of  more  permanent  defence,  are  no 
lefs  frequent  here  than  encampments.  Several  of  thefe 
have  claims  to  very  high  antiquity,  but  the  precife  period 
of  their  erection  is  unknown.  The  mod  diftinguifhed 
among  them  are  the  caftles  of  Caerleon,  Uflc,  and  Scen- 
freth,  which  are  faid  to  be  of  Britifh  origin.  The  reft  are 
no  doubt  of  a much  later  date,  and  moft  probably  not 
earlier  than  the  period  of  the  Norman  conqueft.  Some  of 
the  churches  in  this  county  are  very  ancient,  as  appears 
from  the  ftyle  of  their  architecture,  the  circular  arch,  and  the 
crenellated  and  billetted  moulding  for  which  they  are  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  being  charaCtcriftic  of  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman 
eras.  The  cuftom  of  whitewafhing  thefe  edifices  is  unhap- 
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pily  too  much  pra&ifed  here,  and  deftroys  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance which  they  would  otherwife  difplay.  The  difguft- 
ing  and  highly  injurious  practice  of  burying  in  churches  is 
likewife  extremely  prevalent  in  Monmouthfhire. 

In  concluding  this  article,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
though  Monmouthfhire  is  an  Englifh  county,  the  inhabitants 
more  generally  fpeak  the  Welfh  than  the  Englifh  language, 
particularly  in  the  north-weftern  and  fouth-weftern  diltriCts. 
Their  manners  and  cuftoms  bear  a very  ftrong  refemblance  in 
every  refpeft  to  thofe  of  the  principality.  They  difplay 
the  fame  antipathy  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
Englifh,  and  an  attachment  to  their  own  ancient  practices. 
Catholics  are  very  numerous  in  this  county,  and  not  only 
they,  but  the  Proteftants  alfo,  retain  many  veftiges  of 
Romifh  fuperftition.  Thus  the  cuftom  of  begging  bread 
for  the  fouls  of  the  departed,  ftill  continues  to  be  praftifed, 
on  All-Souls’  day,  among  the  lower  orders.  A very  in- 
terefting  and  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  antiquities,  feenery, 
&c.  of  this  county,  will  be  found  in  Coxe’s  “ Hiftorical 
Tour  in  Monmouthfhire,”  4to. 

MONNEROU,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  channel  of  Tartary, 
between  the  ifland  of  Saghalien,  and  the  continent.  N. 
lat.46°2o'.  E.  long.  142°  21'. 

MONNIER,  Peter  le,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  pro- 
feffor  of  philofophy,  was  born  at  Vire,  in  Normandy,  about 
the  year  1685.  By  his  talents  he  became  profeffor  in  the 
college  of  Harcourt,  at  Paris,  and  was  eleCted  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  Nov.  27,  1767. 
He  was  author  of  “ Curfus  Philofophicus,”  in  fix  volumes 
i2mo.,  which  was  made  a text-book  in  many  of  the  French 
colleges.  Monnier  contributed  alfo  a variety  of  papers, 
that  form  a part  of  the  “ Memoirs”  of  the  academy  of 
which  he  was  a member.  He  left  behind  him  two  fons,  in- 
heritors of  his  abilities,  and  both  of  them  admitted  to  feats 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  whom  the  eldeft  is  the  fub- 
jeCl  of  the  following  article  ; the  youngeft,  Lewis  William, 
was  made  phyfician  to  the  king  at  St.  Germain-en  Laye.  Du 
Frefnoy. 

Monnier,  Peter-Charles  le,  a celebrated  French 
aftronomer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1715.  From  a very  early 
period  of  his  life  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  aftro- 
nomy,  and  is  faid  to  have  made  very  accurate  obfervations 
when  he  was  only  fixteen  years  old.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  had  the  high  honour  of  being  nominated  a member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  At  this  period  he 
accompanied  Maupertuis  in  his  expedition  to  Lapland  for 
the  purpofe  of  meafuring  a degree  of  latitude.  In  1748  he 
went  to  Scotland,  to  join  lord  Macclesfield  in  obferving  an 
annular  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  he  was  the  firft  aftronomer 
who  had  the  fatisfatlion  to  meafure  the  diameter  of  the 
moon  on  the  fun’s  difle.  The  king  of  France,  Lewis  XV., 
was  much  attached  to  aftronomy,  and  patronized  thofe  who 
fuccefsfully  purfued  that  fcience  ; and  it  is  faid  he  not  only 
refpe&ed,  but  honoured  and  even  loved  Le  Monnier.  “ I 
havefeen  the  king,”  fays  Lalande,  “ come  out  of  his  cabinet, 
and  look  around  for  Le  Monnier,  and  when  his  younger 
brother  was  prefented  to  him,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  firft  phyfician,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  wifh  him 
the  merit  and  reputation  of  his  brother  the  aftronomer.” 
Monnier  was  always  with  the  king  when  he  obferved  the 
remarkable  celeftial  phenomena.  Thus  they  were  together 
to  witnefs  the  two  tranfits  of  Venus,  in  the  year  1761  and 
1769.  While  thefe  important  obfervations  were  making, 
at  which  the  celebrated  La  Condamine  was  prefent,  the 
king  was  particularly  careful  not  to  difturb,  by  the  fmalleft 
motion,  the  aftronomers  ip  their  occupation.  It  is  fo  de- 
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fcribed  by  the  aftronomer  himfelf,  in  hiB  diflertation  on  the 
fubjeft  : “ His  majefty,”  fays  he,  “ perceiving  that  we 
judged  the  lait  conta&s  to  be  of  the  greateft  importance,  a 
molt  profound  filence,  at  that  moment,  reigned  around  us.” 
In  the  year  1750,  Le  Monnier  was  directed  to  draw  a me- 
ridian-line at  the  royal  chateau  of  Bellevue,  where  the  king 
was  accuftomed  to  make  his  obfervations.  On  this  occafion 
Lewis  prefented  him  with  fifteen  thoufand  livres,  which  the 
aftronomer  expended  in  inftruments,  with  which  he  after- 
wards made  his  belt  and  molt  important  obfervations.  The 
king  had  already  prefented  him  with  a beautiful  houfe  at 
Paris,  where  he  refided  till  the  revolution,  and  purfued  his 
aftronomical  labours.  Le  Monnier  was  incelfant  in  his  ap- 
plication to  his  favourite  fcience,  and  apparently  unwearied 
in  thofe  obfervations  which  tended  to  perfect  it.  Le  Mon- 
nier was  the  preceptor  of  Lalande,  and  was  worthy  of  fuch 
a fcholar,  as  the  fcholar  was  of  his  inftruftor.  Le  Monnier 
forefaw  in  young  Lalande,  when  he  was  but  fixteen  years 
old,  the  acute,  learned,  and  indefatigable  aftronomer.  When 
Lalande  was  fent  to  Berlin  in  1742,  to  make  obfervations 
for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  parallaxes  of  the  moon, 
Le  Monnier  lent  him  his  five  feet  mural  quadrant.  Le 
Monnier  died  at  Lizieux,  in  Normandy,  on  the  fecond  of 
April  1799,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He 
was  ardent  in  his  friendfnips,  but  his  hatred  was  implacable. 
Lalande  once  difpleafed  him,  and  he  could  never  after  regain 
his  favour,  but  his  pupil’s  gratitude  and  refpeft  for  him 
were  always  the  fame,  and  were,  on  every  occafion,  pub- 
licly declared.  In  1797,  Lalande  wrote  an  eulogium  on 
Le  Monnier  for  the  “ Connoiffance  des  Temps,”  in  the  lan- 
guage of  gratitude,  refulting  from  fentiments  of  profound 
veneration  and  efteem  for  the  venerable  aftronomer,  but  Le 
Monnier  refufed  to  read  it.  This  great  man  left  behind 
him  a number  of  valuable  MSS.  with  fome  good  obferva- 
tions. He  had  by  him  a feries  of  lunar  obfervations,  and  a 
multitude  of  observations  of  the  ftars,  which  he  had  an- 
nounced as  early  as  the  year  1741,  but  he  refufed  to  pub- 
lifh  them,  nor  could  the  molt  earneft  entreaties  of  thofe 
whom  he  molt  efteemed,  lead  him  to  alter  his  intentions. 
Annual  Regifter  1799.  See  Le  Monnier. 

MONNIER1A,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Lcefling  and 
Linnxus,  in  honour  of  M.  le  Monnier,  firft  phyfician  to  the 
French  king  Louis  XV.,  who  accompanied  Cafiini  through 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  France,  in  the  fummer  of  1739, 
and  fubjoined  an  account  of  their  natural  hiftory,  particu- 
larly their  more  curious  plants,  to  the  geometrical  remarks 
of  that  aftronomer.  M.  le  Monnier  was  greatly  inftru- 
mental  in  promoting  the  introduction  of  hardy  exotics  into 
France.  Fie  had  a choice  garden  at  Verfailles,  where  the 
writer  of  this  vifited  him  in  1786,  and  a very  extenfive  and 
valuable  herbarium.  Of  the  time  of  his  death  we  have  no 
information.  Another  genus  had  been  previoufly  dedicated 
to  this  able  botanift,  by  Bernard  de  Juflieu  ; but  this  was 
reduced  by  Linnxus,  and  fubfequent  writers,  to  Graliola. 
Mr.  R.  Brown  has  however  re-eftabliftied  it,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Herrestis  ; fee  that  article,  and  Gratjola 

Loefl.  It.  197.  Linn.  Gen.  3.63.  Schreb.  480.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  856.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  3.  Juft.  421.  Lamarck 
Didt.  v.  4.  261.  Illuftr.  t.  596.— Clafs  and  order,  Diadel- 
phia  Pentandria.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain  ; fulpedted  by  Juflieu 
and  Lamarck  to  be  near  the  Borraginea , ( Afpcrifolia  of 
Linnxus,)  or  poftibly  akin  to  Spige/ia  We  perceive  ftrong 
indications  of  the  Euphorbia  in  fome  of  its  charadters,  how- 
ever difeordant  others  may  appear. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,  unequal, 
permanent  fegments ; the  upper  one  longeft,  linear,  incurved 


over  the  flower;  the  lateral  one  on  the  outer  fide  lanceolate, 
half  as  long,  the  reft  ftill  fhorter  and  obtufe.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  fhorter  than  the  upper  fegment  of  the  calyx,  ringent; 
tube  cylindrical,  narroweft  in  the  middle,  curved ; upper 
lip  ovate,  obtufe,  undivided ; lower  in  four  equal,  parallel, 
ftraight,  oblong,  obtufe,  deep  fegments.  Nedtary  an 
ovate  fcale,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  within  the  lower 
filament.  Siam.  Filaments  two,  dilated,  membranous ; kthe 
uppermoft  concave,  cloven  at  the  extremity  ; the  lowermoll 
flat,  three-cleft  ; anthers  on  the  upper  filament  two,  com- 
bined, hairy  within,  embracing  the  ftigma ; on  the  lower 
three,  very  minute,  cylindrical,  probably  fteril  \ Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  five-angled,  five-lobed ; ftyle 
folitary,  thread-fhaped  ; ftigma  capitate,  oblong,  flattened 
within,  orbicular,  fharp-edged.  Peric.  Capfules  five,  ovate, 
fliort,  compreffed,  of  one  cell,  divided  half  way  down  into 
two  valves.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate,  tubercular,  filling  the 
capfule,  ftraighter  and  blunter  at  their  inner  margin,  each 
enclofed  in  a tunic,  of  two  fmooth  elaftic  valves. 

1.  M.  trifolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  986.  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  2. 
730.  t.  293. — Gathered  by  Lcefling  at  Cumana  in  South 
America  ; by  Aublet  in  the  meadows  and  cultivated  land 
of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  A fpecimen,  fent  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Anderfon,  from  the  Dutch  fettlertients  in  the  laft-mentioned 
country,  was  given  us  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  there  being 
none  in  the  Linuxan  herbarium.  The  root  is  annual  and 
fibrous.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  repeatedly  forked,  leafy, 
round  ; the  upper  part  rough  with  minute  hairs,  curved  up- 
ward. Leaves  ternate,  on  hairy  ftalks,  the  lower  ones  op- 
pofite,  the  reft  ufually  alternate;  leaflets  nearly  eqftal,  above 
an  inch  long,  ovate,  entire,  pale  green,  hairy,  efpecially  the 
edges  and  ribs,  thickly  befprinkled  on  both  lides  with  l'mall 
relinous  dots;  the  middle  one  flightly  ftalked.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  folitary,  cloven,  divaricated,  Ample  clufters,  rather 
than  fpikes,  with  a folitary  flower  between,  at  the  bafe. 
Calyx  hairy.  Corolla  white.  The  leaves,  though  they 
have  been  dried  20  years,  retain  an  acrid  or  burning  flavour, 
without  any  fragrancy. — The  natural  affinity  of  this  rare 
plant  has  puzzled  the  greateft  botanifts.  We  venture  to 
hint  its  relationfhip  to  the  Euphorbia,  rather  as  a conjedture 
than  olherwife.  The  capfules  are  pale,  dotted  like  the  leaves. 
Seeds  dark  grey,  almoit  black,  rough  with  prominent  points. 
S. 

MONNOYE,  Bernard  de  la,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Dijon  in  the  year  1641.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  but 
his  tafte  and  eagernefs  for  polite  literature  gave  him  difguft  for 
legal  purfuits.  He  contented  himfelf  therefore  with  a very 
trifling  office,  the  duties  of  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  employ  much  time  in  his  favourite  Andies.  He  acquired 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Spanifh,  and 
Italian  languages,  and  attained  confiderable  excellence  in 
the  compolition  of  French  poetry.  In  1671,  he  obtained  a 
prize  of  the  French  academy  for  a poem  entitled  “ Le 
Duel  aboli.”  Several  of  his  other  pieces,  written  in  praife 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  obtained  limilar  honours.  He  was  free 
from  ambition,  and  notwithftanding  the  celebrity  which  he 
had  acquired,  he  preferred  living  in  his  native  province  to  a 
refidence  in  the  capital.  He  palfed  his  time  in  an  eafy  (late 
of  independence,  tiil  the  fatal  fyftem  of  Law  reduced  him, 
with  thoufands,  to  abfolute  poverty.  (See  Law.)  In  this 
fituation  his  merit  was  not  overlooked  ; his  diftrefs  was  alle- 
viated by  a penfion  from  the  duke  of  Villeroi,  and  he  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  was  extremely 
converfant  with  literature  in  all  its  branches,  and  was  ac- 
counted the  oracle  of  bibliographers  of  his  time.  The 
works  by  which  he  is  principally  known  are  “ Poefies  Fran- 
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coifes,”  and  “ Nouvelles  Poefies,”  which  confift  of  mif- 
cellaneoas  pieces  of  different  degrees  of  merit.  There  are 
annexed  to  them  Latin  poems  and  fmall  pieces  whieh  may  be 
ranked  with  fables,  epigrams,  and  tales,  written  with  ele- 
gance and  true  clafiical  Simplicity,  but  many  of  them  have  a 
licentious  tendency.  The  Latin  poems  were  alfo  publifhed 
by  the  abbe  d’Olivet,  together  with  thofe  of  Huet,  Mafiieu, 
and  Fraugier  ; “ Noels  Bourguignons,”  a fet  of  Chriftmas 
carols  in  the  Burgundian  dialed*,  much  applauded  for  their 
humour,  but  on  account  of  the  groffnefs  of  fome  of  them, 
they  were  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne.  Monnoye  was 
author  alfo  of  “ Remarques  fur  le  Menagiana  avec  une  Dif- 
fertation  fur  le  Livre  De  tribus  Impoftoribus “ Re- 
marques furies  Bibliotheques  de  du  Verdier  et  de  la  Croix - 
du-Maine.”  He  was  editor  of  “ Recueil  des  Pieces  choifies.” 
His  own  works  have  been  printed  in  three  vols.  8vo. 
Moreri. 

MONOCASY,  in  Geography , a river  of  America,  in 
Maryland,  which,  after  a S.S.W.  courfe,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Patowmac,  about  50  miles  above  Georgetown. 

MONOCEROS,  Unicorn,  in  AJlronomy,  a fouthern 
conftellation  formed  hy  Hevelius,  containing  in  his  catalogue, 
nineteen  liars,  and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue  thirty-one. 
See  Constellation. 

Monoceros,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  monoilon;  which 
fee. — Alfo,  a fpecies  ot  Balijies,  with  the  fin  of  the  head 
unirradiated,  and  the  caudal  rays  carinated.  This  is  the 
Balijies  unicornu  of  Bloch,  with  51  rays  in  the  anal  fin,  the 
Caprifcus  longus.  See.  of  Klein,  and  the  Acaramucu  of  Marc- 
grave  and  Willoughby.  There  is  a variety  of  this,  or 
a diftind  genus  of  Balijies,  denominated  Scriptus  @,  the 
unicorn  fifh  of  Bahama,  deferibed  in  Catelby’s  Carolina. 
It  is  found  in  the  fea  that  walhes  the  coalls  of  Afia  and 
South  America  ; its  colour  is  varied  with  cinereous  and 
brown ; the  firft  is  fomewhat  more  than  a foot  in  length  ; 
the  fecond  is  three  feet  long;  they  feed  on  young  crocodiles, 
and  the  latter  is  held  to  be  poifonous. 

Monoceros,  a name  which  has  been  given  to  feveral  ani- 
mals, among  which  are,  the  unicorn,  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  a fabulous  animal,  but  the  exiftence  of  which,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  is  infilled  upon  by  feveral  writers.  A 
Mahometan  African  prince  is  faid  to  have  fent  two  of  them 
to  Mecca  in  the  year  1799;  an  in  fed!  called  Meloe  mono- 
ceros by  Linnaeus,  and  Notoxus  monoceros  by  i^abricius. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

MONOCHORD,  a mufical  inftrument  with  which  to  try 
the  variety  and  proportion  of  mufical  founds. 

The  monochord,  according  to  Boethius,  is  an  inftrument 
invented  by  Pythagoras,  for  meafuring  geometrically,  or 
bylines,  the  quantities  and  proportions  of  founds. 

The  ancient  monochord  was  compofed  of  a rule  divided 
and  fubdivided  iiro  divers  parts,  on  which  there  was  a firing 
pretty  well  ilretched  upon  two  bridges,  at  each  extremity. 
In  the  middle  between  both  was  a moveable  bridge,  called 
magas,  by  means  of  which,  in  applying  it  to  the  different 
divifions  of  the  line,  the  founds  were  found  to  be  in  the  fame 
proportion  to  one  another,  as  the  divifions  of  the  line  cut  by 
the  bridge  were. 

The  monochord  is  alfo  called  the  harmonica 1 canon,  or  ca- 
nonical rule  ; becaufe  ferving  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  gra- 
vity, and  acutenefs  of  founds.  Ptolemy  examines  his  har- 
monical  intervals  by  the  monochord. 

There  are  alfo  monochords  with  divers  firings,  and  a mul- 
titude of  tixed  bridges  ; but  the  ure  of  all  thefe  may  be  fup- 
plied  by  one  fingle  m veable  bridge ; by  nly  (hifting  it  under 
a new  chord  or  firing,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and  re- 


prefents  the  entire  found,  or  open  note,  anfwering  to  all  the 
divifions  on  the  other  bridges. 

When  the  chord  was  divided  into  equal  parts,  fo  that  the 
terms  were  as  1 and  1,  they  called  them  unifons ; if  they 
were  as  2 to  1,  odaves,  or  diapafons ; when  they  were  as 
8 to  2,  fifths,  or  diapentes  ; if  they  were  as  4 to  3,  they 
called  them  fourths,  or  diateflarons ; if  the  terms  were  as  5 
to  4,  diton,  or  a greater  third  ; if  as  6 to  5,  demi-diton, 
or  a lefler  third  ; laftly,  if  as  24  to  25,  demi-diton,  or 
diefis. 

The  monochord,  being  thus  divided,  was  probably  what 
they  call  a fyftem,  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  divifions  of  the  monochord. 

Dr.  Wallis  has  taught  the  divifion  of  the  monochord 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfad:ons  ; but  that  inftrument  is 
qow  difufed,  the  modern  mufic  not  requiring  fuch  divi- 
fion. 

Cenforinus  informs  us  that  Apollo  found  the  monochord 
in  the  found  of  the  firing  of  his  filter  Diana’s  bow  ; and  it 
feems  at  lead  probable,  that  the  firft  ftringed  inftrument  was 
a monochord,  and  that  that  fingle  firing  was  the  firing  of  a 
bow. 

Ariftides  Quintilianus  fays  that  the  monochord  was  re- 
commended by  Pythagoras  on  his  death-bed  as  the  mufical 
inveftigator,  the  criterion  of  truth.  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  conftant  ufe  among  the  ancients,  as  the  only  means 
of  forming  the  ear  to  the  accurate  perception,  and  the  voice 
to  the  true  intonation  of  thofe  minute  and  difficult  intervals 
which  were  then  pradifed  in  melody. 

Monochord,  M ovo^ojor,  formed  of  p.ovo,,  Jolus,  jingle, 
and  x'3?"”?  chord,  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  mufical  inftrument, 
confilling  of  only  one  chord  or  firing. 

The  monochord,  called  alfo  the  vielle,  and  vulgarly  the 
hurdy-gurdy,  has  frets  which  are  raifed  by  the  adion  of  the 
fingers  on  a row  of  keys;  and  inftead  of  a bow,  the  firing 
is  made  to  vibrate  by  the  motion  of  a wooden  wheel  : there 
is  alfo  a freond  firing  ferving  as  a drone,  producing  always 
the  fame  found  : this  is  furnifhed  with  a bridge  loofely  fixed, 
which  ftrikes  continually  againfl  the  founding  board,  and 
produces  a peculiar  nafal  effed.  The  trumpet  marine,  or 
trumpet  Marigni,  was  a firing  of  the  fame  kind,  which  was 
lightly  touched  at  proper  points,  fo  as  to  produce  harmonic 
notes  only  : it  was  impelled  by  a bow.  The  iEolian  harp 
is  alfo  an  inftrument,  which,  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
affprds  a very  fmooth  and  delicate  tone,  frequently  changing 
from  one  to  another  of  the  harmonics  of  the  firing,  accord- 
ing as  the  force  of  the  wind  varies,  and  as  it  ads  more  or 
lei's  unequally  on  different  parts  of  the  firing.  See  iEoLUs's 
Harp. 

MONOCHROMA,  compounded  of  [AOVOC) 

jngle,  and  yjupu,,  colour,  a pidure  all  of  one  colour. 

MONOCOLI,  Movoxiuaoj,  a kind  of  fabulous  men,  who, 
as  the  Arabians  give  out,  inhabit  the  country  of  Segir,  in 
Arabia  Felix  ; and  are  but  half  formed. 

The  word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  u.ovo;,  one,  and  kuXo»> 
a member. 

MO  NOCOT  YLEDONES,  in  Botany,  from  fxov oj,  one , 
and  y.oloXri^v,  a cotyledon , or  feminal  leaf,  one  of  three  great 
tribes  or  affemblages  of  plants,  into  which  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  is  divided,  by  botamfls  who  ftudy  a natural  fyf- 
tem of  arrangement,  the  other  two  being  the  Acotyledones 
and  Dicotyledones  ; fee  thofe  articles,  efpecially  the  latter. 
Some  plants  indeed  have  been  e eemed  polycctyledonous,  as 
Flax,  and  the  Fir  tribe.  But  thefe  are  fo  very  few,  and 
agree  fo  p^rfedly  in  their  nature  and  pin  fiology  with  the 
Dicotyledones,  that  they  are  bell  comprehended  under  the 
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fame  denomination.  The  only  vegetables  for  which  we 
fliould  be  difpofed  to  eftablifh  a clafs  of  Polycotyledones,  are 
the  Ferns  and  Moffes,  hitherto  referred,  by  Juflieu  and  his 
followers,  to  the  Acotyledones,  but  phyfiologifts  are  not  agreed 
on  the  fubjeft  of  the  germination  of  thefe  plants-  (See 
Filices  and  Musci).  A ftill  greater  difficulty  exifts  as  to 
a diftinftion  between  the  Monocotyledones  and  the  Acotyle- 
dones, to  which  we  have  already  fufficiently  adverted  ; fee 
Cotyledones  and  Germination.  We  lhall  therefore 
here  confider  thofe  two  fuppofed  families  as  but  one,  for 
which  the  denomination  of  Acotyledones  would  be  the  mod 
proper  of  the  two,  the  other  term  having  originated  in  an  old 
opinion,  that  what  is  now  known  to  be  the  albumen  of  the 
plants  in  queftion,  (and  was  obferved  in  palms  and  grades, 
which  make  a part  of  the  number,)  was  really, a limple 
cotyledon. 

But  although  we  confider  the  above  two  families  as  but 
one,  as  far  as  concerns  the  prefence,  or  rather  abfence,  of  a 
cotyledon,  we  mean  not  to  fay  the  Fungi,  Alga,  and  Hepa- 
tic<e,  which  make  the  firft  three  orders  of  Juffieu’s  Acotyle- 
dones, have  any  confiderable  afiinity  to  thofe  of  his  orders 
which  he  refers  to  Monocotyledones.  t On  the  contrary,  they 
are,  as  well  as  the  Filices  and  Mufci,  his  4th  and  5th  orders, 
fo  very  diftindt,  that  no  fyftem  which  combines  them  all 
together  can  be  called  natural.  As  to  his  remaining  order 
of  Acotyledones,  the  Naiades,  they  are  too  heterogeneous  for 
us  to  decide  upon  with  any  certainty  ; but  their  natural  affi- 
nity to  the  Monocotyledonef  of  Juflieu,  and  their  diflimilitude 
to  his  Acotyledones,  are  equally  obvious.  In  the  following 
remarks  therefore  we  wi(h  to  be  underfteod  as  fpeaking  of 
thofe  natural  orders  which  the  great  French  botanift  com- 
prehends under  his  divifion  of  Monocotyledones,  though  we 
confider  them  as  not  having  properly  any  cotyledon  at  all. 
Thefe  are  fixteen  in  number,  Aroidea,  Typha,  Cyperoidea, 
Graminea,  Palma,  Afparagi,  Junci,  Lilia,  Bromelia,  Af- 
phodeli,  Narcijfi,  Irides,  Mufa,  Canna,  Orchidea,  and  Hy- 
drocharides.  Under  the  laft  however  Juflieu,  by  miftake, 
comprehends  fome  dicotyledonous  plants. 

The  plants  in  queftion  are  remarkable  for  a great  fimpli- 
city  or  plainnefs  of  ftrudture.  Their  leaves  are  for  the 
moft  part  alternate,  Ample,  with  Ample  parallel  ribs.  The 
number  three  prevails  in  the  parts  of  fructification  inftead 
of  five,  which  belongs  to  the  dicotyledones.  Their  germina- 
tion is  lateral ; their  interior  fubftance  peculiarly  foft  and 
cellular.  It  is  a favourite  hypothefis  of  Juflieu  that  thefe 
flowers  have  no  corolla,  the  gorgeous  integument  of  the 
liliaceous  plants  being  confidered  by  him  as  a coloured  calyx. 
His  arguments  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  only  prove  the 
great  fimplicity,  and  want  of  decided  diftinCtion,  in  their 
feveral  parts.  Thus,  the  petal  of  a tulip  is  alike  liable  to 
become  half  leaf,  or  half  ftamen.  Theouifide  of  petals  of 
lilies,  however  richly  they  may  be  adorned  within,  in  many 
inftances  approaches  to  the  colour  and  texture  of  a calyx  ■, 
while  in  Pancratium  and  Narcijfus,  there  is  a fuperabundance, 
or  doubling  as  it  were,  of  the  more  delicate  part  of  the 
flower,  fo  that  thefe  genera,  far  from  wanting  a corolla,  ap- 
pear to  have  two. 

The  internal  ftru&ure  of  the  Monocotyledones,  as  explained 
by  the  learned  Desfontaines  and  Mirbel,  is  extremely  pecu- 
liar, and  differs  very  effentially  from  that  of  other  plants. 
They  have  no  proper  bark  and  wood,  augmented  gradually 
by  concentric  layers.  (See  Cortex,  and  Circulation  of 
the  Sap).  Their  cuticle  indeed  is  like  that  of  the  Dico- 
tyledones, generally  fpeaking  ; except  that  in  fome  it  abounds 
with  a flinty  feqretion,  in  no  fmall  quantity,  nor  is  that  fe- 
cretion  always  confined  to  the  cuticle  ; witnefs  the  order  of 


grafles.  Their  woody  fubftance  is  depofited  round  their  nu- 
merous longitudinal  tubes,  as  fo  many  centres,  fuch  tubes 
uniting  here  and  there,  compofing  a fort  of  network,  which 
gives  firmnefs  and  tenacity  to  the  body  of  the  plant. 
Indeed  the  depofition  of  wood,  though  not  in  concentric 
layers,  is  regular,  according  to  fome  determinate  arrange- 
ment in  each  family,  and  in  feveral  acquires  a great  de- 
gree of  denfity  and  hardnefs.  The  peculiar  fecretions  of 
this  tribe  are  very  frequently  of  a facccharine  nature ; and 
fcarcely  ever  of  a mucilaginous,  never,  we  believe,  of  a 
refinous  kind.  In  their  conftitutions,  fome  of  them  are 
very  tender  with  regard  to  cold,  others,  in  every  refpedt 
nearly,  the  moft  hardy  of  plants  ; all  are  generally  of  rather 
rapid  growth,  though  fome  very  long-lived.  Their  roots 
are  very  generally  perennial,  to  which  there  is  fcarcely  an 
exception,  befides  what  occur  in  the  natural  order  of  grades. 
In  confideration  of  the  order  laft  mentioned,  the  Monocoty- 
ledones deferve  to  be  confidered  as  the  moft  important  of  all 
plants  for  the  fupport  of  mankind. 

MONOCULUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infedfs  of 
the  order  Aptera,  of  which  the  generic  character  is  as 
follows  : legs  from  four  to  eight,  formed  for  fwimming,  and 
very  long  ; body  covered  with  a cruft  or  (hell  divided  into 
fegments ; fome  have  four,  fome  two  antennae,  and  fome 
are  without  any  ; it  has  one  or  two  eyes,  notwithftanding  its 
name  monoculus  ; when  there  are  two  eyes  they  approximate 
and  are  fixed  in  the  (hell ; there  are  four  feelers,  in  continual 
motion  when  fwimming  ; the  hind  ones  are  very  fmall,  and 
hook-fhaped. 

There  are  fixty-eight  fpecies,  feparated  into  eight  divifions, 
named  according  to  the  firft  eight  letters  in  the  alphabet. 
Thefe  are  found  chiefly  in  Europe,  a few  in  India,  com- 
monly in  muddy  ditches,  frequently  in  fea-waters,  often  pa- 
rafitic  on  fuci,  confervse,  ulvae,  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
Many  inhabit  our  own  ditches  or  fea-coafts. 

Of  all  the  monoculi  by  far  the  greater  part  are  very  fmall 
water  infefts,  requiring  the  afliftance  of  the  microfcope  for 
the  inveftigation  of  their  particular  organs  ; fome,  however, 
as  we  (hall  fee,  are  fo  large  as  to  require  no  very  minute  in- 
fpedtion,  and  one  fpecies  is  of  a fize  fo  gigantic  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally confidered  as  the  largeft  of  the  whole  cruftaceous 
tribe.  This  is  the  polyphemus,  and  wiil  be  found  in  the 
divifion  G. 

The  infedts  in  divifion  A have  a Angle  eye  and  cruftaceous 
body. 

Species. 

Oculus.  In  this  fpecies  there  are  no  antennae,  but  two 
feelers,  which  are  long  and  branched  ; the  tail  is  infledfted. 
The  infedts  of  this  fpecies  are  found  in  the  pools  and  ftag- 
nant  waters  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ; they  lwim  in  fwarms 
upon  their  back  ; each  infedf  has  a large  black  eye,  which 
appears  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  head. 

* Quadricornis.  The  antennae  in  this  fpecies  are  four ; 
the  tail  is  ftraight  and  bifid,  the  divifions  are  branched.  It 
is  defcribed  in  Donovan’s  Englifh  Infedts.  It  is  found  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  ftagnant  waters  of  this 
country.  'The  body  is  fometimes  greyilh  or  greenifh,  fmooth 
or  covered  with  hair  ; it  has  eight  legs  that  are  hairy  ; the 
female  poffeffes  an  oval  bag,  containing  the  eggs  on  each 
fide  the  tail.  This  is  a very  minute  infedt,  it  derives  its  fpe- 
cific  name  from  its  four  horns,  and  is  well  known,  being  very 
common  in  almoft  every  ftagnant  water,  and  fometimes 
makes  its  appearance  in  that  ot  pumps  and  wells,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly obfervable  frequently  in  water  brought  to  table. 
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Its  fize  is  not  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  the  common 
mite. 

Minutus.  Here  the  antennae  are  two  and  linear  ; the 
tail  ending  in  two  bridles.  This  ir.fefl  is  found  at  the  banks 
of  ditches,  generally  among  duck-weed,  and  at  fird  fight 
is  thought  to  refemble  the  Lepifma  faccharina.  Tlye 
number  of  legs  is  ten,  which  are  long  and  hairy  ; the  tail 
ends  in  two  papillae. 

C/EKULEUS.  Antennae  two,  linear;  body  blueifh,  with 
a ftraight  two-lobed  tail.  It  inhabits  Germany  in  muddy 
ditches.  The  head,  the  tail,  and  antennae  are  red  ; the  eyes 
black  ; abdomen  green  ; legs  eight. 

* Rubens.  Antenna:  two,  linear  ; body  reddilh,  with  a 
ftraight  forked  tail.  Found  in  ditches  and  rivulets,  and 
is  common  through  the  whole  year.;  it  has  eight  legs. 

Lacinulatus.  In  this  the  antennae  are  two,  linear 
and  white ; tail  curved  forked.  It  inhabits  Germany,  in 
ditches. 

Longicornis.  Antennae  two,  linear  and  very  long  ; 
tail  bifid.  It  inhabits  the  fea  round  Finmark.  The  tail 
ends  in  two  bridles. 

Captivus.  Antennae  two,  linear  ; head  covered  with  a 
dilated  (hield ; tail  llraight  cleft.  This  is  found  in  Germany. 
It  has  fix  legs  ; and  the  tail  has  fix  joints. 

Minuticornis.  In  this  the  antennae  are  two,  (hort  and 
linear ; the  tail  is  cleft  and  ending  in  two  bridles.  It  is 
fometimes  though  not  often  found  in  fea-water.  The  feelers 
arc  about  half  as  long  as  the  antennae. 

Ci.aviger.  The  antennas  two,  fubclavate,  rigid  ; tail 
bifid.  It  inhabits,  though  very  rarely,  the  rivers  of  Ger- 
many, and  glides  (lowly  along,  alternately  on  its  back, 
fides,  and  belly,  and  fometimes  it  will  raife  itfelf  upright. 
The  body  above  is  white,  and  red  beneath  ; the  tail  is  with- 
out joints,  and  the  legs  are  eight. 

Crassicornis.  The  antennas  two,  dilated  and  (hort  ; tail 
bicufpidate.  Sometimes  found  in  marfhy  places.  The 
body  is  in  five  fegments  ; the  antennae  branched  at  the 
bafe. 

Curticornjs.  Antennae  two,  which  are  minute  and 
ftraight,  with  three  hairs  at  the  tip  ; the  body  is  inarticulate  ; 
the  hands  unarmed  ; the  tail  forked. 

Cuelifer.  Antennae  two,  fhort  and  recurved  ; body 
inarticulate  ; hands  chelate  ; tail  forked.  Found  in  fea- 
water. 

Brevicornis.  Antenna:  two,  thofe  of  the  male  hooked  ; 
the  tail  is  fet  with  very  (hort  bridles.  It  inhabits  fea-mai(hes, 
and  refembles  the  quadricornis.  The  antenaas  of  the  female 
are  forked  at  the  tip. 

The  infefls  in  divifion  B have  a fingle  eye  and  bivalve  (hell ; 
the  antennas  are  branched. 

Species. 

* Pulex.  Tail  infle&ed  ; (hell  mucronate  behind.  This 
in  (eft  derives  its  fpecific  name,  pulex  or  water-flea,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  darting  or  fpringing  motion  ; it  is  almod  an 
universal  inhabitant  of  dagnant  waters,  appearing  fometimes  in 
fuch  vad  fwarms  as  to  caufe  an  apparent  difcolouration  of  the 
water.  It  is  an  infetl  of  a highly  Angular  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance, exhibiting,  when  magnified,,  a beautiful  diftribu- 
tion  of  internal  organs.  It  is  generally  about  /5th  of  an 
inch  in  length,  but  fometimes  confiderably  larger.  It  is  of 
an  oval  (hape,  fomewhat  truncated  in  front,  and  (harply 
pointed  behind  ; the  body  is  inclofed  in  a bivalve  tranfparent 
(hell,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microfcope,  appears 
finely  reticulated.  The  eyes  of  thefe  animals  are  of  a An- 


gular conftru&ion,  they  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  inieft, 
and  placed  very  near  each  other,  and  appear  to  confid  of 
many  feparate  globules  of  a black  colour,  united  under  a 
common  (kin.  In  the  female  infefl  the  ovarium  is  generally 
very  confpicuous,  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  (pace  be- 
tween the  (hells  ; the  ova  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  animal,  and  the  young  are  hatched  before  their 
exclufion  from  the  parent.  This  animal  is  faid  to  poffefs, 
in  an  inferior  degree,  the  furprifing  property  of  the  genus 
aphis,  viz.  that  of  producing  a feries  of  already  impreg- 
nated defeendants. 

Longispinus.  Tail  in  defied  ; (hell  ferrulate  before 
and  prickly  behind.  Found  in  frelh  water.  The  (hell  is 
ovate,  white,  and  pellucid,  ending  behind  in  a ftrong  fpine 
ferrate  each  fide,  and  half  as  long  a3  the  (hell ; it  has  eight 
legs. 

Quadrangula.  The  tail  is  infiefled  ; (hell  quadrangu- 
lar unarmed.  Found  in  dagnant  pools ; the  body  is  fome- 
times red,  and  it  has  fix  legs. 

Simus.  Tail  infiefled  ; (hell  oval  unarmed  ; found  in 
mar(hes  ; the  (hell  is  pellucid  and  yellowiih. 

Rectirostris.  Tail  infiefled ; hind  head  with  two 
projefting  horns  : inhabits  marihes.  The  (hell  is  oval  pel- 
lucid, with  gaping  valves,  and  ciliate  on  the  fore-margin  ; 
the  tail  two  long  bridles  ; legs  fix  to  eight. 

Curvirostris.  Tail  infiefled  ; the  front  has  two  in- 
flefled  horns.  It  is  found  in  pools  ; the  (hell  is  hairy  on  the 
fore-margins ; front  has  two  pendent  horns  ; the  tail  ends 
in  two  hooks  ; it  has  eight  legs. 

'*  Mucronatus.  Tail  infiefled  ; (hell  ovate,  beneath  in- 
defied,  and  prickly  behind.  It  is  found  in  marihes.  Swims 
on  its  back  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  (hell  has  four 
black  dorfal  dreaks  ; it  has  twelve  legs! 

Crystallinus.  Tail  infiefled  ; oblong  crydalline  ; head 
with  two  (hort  horns  at  the  tip.  Found  in  fre(h  water.  The 
body  is  white  pellucid,  with  twelve  hairy  legs. 

Pediculus..  The  tail  of  this  fpecies  is  infiefled.  It  in- 
habits fre(h  water. 

Setifer.  The  tail  is  draight ; (hells  with  long  tufts  of 
hair  at  the  angles  of  the  valves.  It  inhabits  (lagnant  pools. 
The  (hell  is  oblong,  pellucid,  and  crydalline  ( the  antennae 
have  three  branches ; the  legs,  which  are  eight  or  more, 
are  very  hairy  ; and  the  tail  is  divided  at  tip. 

The  infefls  in  divifion  C have  a fingle  eye  and  bivalve 
(hell ; the  antenna:  are  Ample. 

Species. 

Viridis.  Shell  ovate,  downy,  green  ; the  fore-legs  fal- 
cate, and  ferrate  within.  It  is  found  in  fea-water  on  fuci 
and  conferva:. 

* Luteus.  Shell  ovate,  gibbous,  glabrous,  pale  yellow. 
Found  on  fuci. 

* Flavidus.  Shell  oblong,  glabrous,  pale  yellow.  It 
is  found  frequently  on  the  Fluftra  lineata.  The  (hell  is 
pellucid  ; fore-legs  round. 

Gibbosus  Shell  ovate,  hifpid,  and  gibbous  each  fide. 
Found  on  ulvae.  The  (hell  is  ovate,  pale,  and  briltly. 

Coarctatus.  Shell  ovate,  glabrous,  and  contrafled  in 
the  middle.  It  inhabits  fuci.  The  (hell  is  of  a greenifii 
hue,  with  a black  eye. 

The  infefls  in  divifion  D have  a fingle  eye  and  bivalve 
(hell ; antennae  tufted  at  the  tip. 

Species. 

Detectus.  Shell  oblong,  white,  pellucid;  tail  with 
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two  bridles.  Inhabits  ditches.  It  has  four  legs,  the  fore 
ones  are  recurved  ; hind-ones  reflected. 

Strigatus.  Shell  kidney-lhaped,  brown,  with  three 
white  bands.  Found  in  muddy  ruts.  The  (hell  is  glabrous  ; 
the  antennoe  have  eleven  bridles. 

Ornatus.  The  (hell  of  this  fpeeies  is  ovate,  fituate 
beneath,  on  the  fore-part,  and  variegated  with  white,  green, 
and  fulvous. 

Pilosus.  The  (hell  is  ovate,  brown,  ciliate  before  and 
behind.  This  fpeeies  is  found  in  the  nectaries  of  the  Utri- 
cularia  minor.  The  (hell  is  fmooth,  glabrous,  and  opaque. 

Candidus.  Shell  ovate,  fnow-white,  immaculate.  It 
is  found  in  marfhes.  Shell  obtufe  before  and  behind. 

LjEVIS.  Shell  ovate,  glabrous,  greer.ifh.  Inhabits 
ditches.  The  (hell  is  obtufe  and  opaque ; tail  ending  in  a 
fpire. 

Vidua.  Shell  ovate,  white,  with  three  black  bands. 
Found  in  muddy  water.  In  this  fpeeies  two  of  the  bands 
are  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  the  fore-margin.  The  valves 
are  gibbous  and  whitifh. 

Telemus.  Shell  fub-globular,  three-toothed  behind- 
with  a truncate  lip  on  the  fore-part.  It  is  found  at  Algira, 
and  is  pellucid.  Some  naturalills  imagine  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  this  genus. 

Lenticularis.  Shell  compreffed  and  lentiform.  Found 
in  Finland. 

* Conchaceus.  Shell  ovate,  downy.  Found  in  ftagnant 
water.  This  is  an  Engli(h  infeft,  and  has  been  deferibed 
and  figured  by  Mr.  Donovan.  The  body  is  green,  opaque, 
with  yellowifh  legs ; its  abdomen  nearly  tvvo-lobed,  and 
fulvous,  with  a black  circle  in  the  middle : it  contra&s 
itfelf  within  the  (hell,  and  fwims  on  the  belly. 

Fasciatus.  The  (hell  is  oblong,  whitifh,  with  a green 
band.  Found  in  ftagnant  water,  and  refembles  a grain  of 
barley.  The  green  band  is  placed  in  the  middle  behind  the 
eye. 

Monachus.  Shell  glabrous,  yellow,  edged  with  black  ; 
the  (hell  is  opaque,  truncate  before,  and  rounded  behind. 

Crassus.  Shell  oblong,  gibbous,  yellowifti,  with  an 
oblique,  abbreviated,  fulvous  band.  It  inhabits  fenny 
places. 

Infe&s  in  divifion  E with  a fingle  eye  and  univalve  (hells, 
and  two  antennae. 

* Satyrus.  Shell  ovate,  pellucid,  and  emarginate  be- 
hind ; antennae  obtufe.  This  fpeeies  is  noticed  by  Baker 
and  Adams  on  the  microfcope.  The  (hell  is  flat  and  mem- 
branaceous ; fore-legs  with  a double  (hank  ; tail  truncate, 
and  cleft  in  the  middle. 

Silenus.  Shell  is  ovate,  opaque,  and  fub-marginate  be- 
hind ; laft  joint  of  the  antennae  fubulate  It  is  found  in 
ditches  filled  with  the  leaves  of  trees.  The  (hell  is  fome- 
times  yellowifh. 

Mjenus.  Shell  oval ; antennae  horizontally  extended  ; 
body  truncate  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  fea-water.  Swims  on 
its  back  ; (hell  with  a convex  fulvous  back. 

Faunus.  Shell  ovate,  pellucid,  and  emarginate  behind  ; 
laft  joint  of  the  antennae  fubulate.  Found  in  ditches  among 
duck-weed.  Shell  gibbous  ; antennae  bent  back. 

Bacchus.  The  (hell  is  ovate,  emarginate  behind,  and 
ending  in  two  bridles.  It  inhabits  rivers.  The  antennae 
are  ftretched  forwards. 

Thy  as.  The  (hell  of  this  fpeeies  is  dilated,  linear ; the 
antennae  are  incumbent.  Found  in  (linking  fea-water.  The 
fore-legs  are  branched. 

Bracteatus,  The  (hell  is  globular,  and  unarmed  ; it 


has  fix  legs.  Is  found  in  frefh  water.  The  antennae  are 
obtufe  ; (hell  very  pellucid. 

* Saltatorius.  Shell  oval-oblong,  and  briftly  behind. 
This  is  deferibed  by  Baker  and  Adams,  The  (hell  is  pel- 
lucid, and  terminated  by  bridles. 

Infedts  in  divifion  F have  their  (hells  univalve,  and  two 
eyes  placed  beneath. 

Charon.  Shell  pellucid,  and  four  legs.  Found  in 
ditches.  The  eyes  are  fpherical,  remote,  deep  black,  with 
four  capillary  circles  round  them. 

* Delphixus.  Shell  gibbous ; eight  legs.  Inhabits 
rivers.  It  is  deferibed  by  Baker  on  the  microfcope. 

Armiger.  This  fpeeies  has  fix  legs. 

,Infe£ls  in  divifion  G have  their  (hells  bivalve ; two  eyes 
placed  on  the  back. 

Species. 

Polyphemus.  Shell  orbicular;  the  future  lunate,  and 
toothed  behind  ; tail  fubulate,  and  very  long.  This  fpeeies 
is  commonly  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  molucca,  or  king- 
crab.  Specimens  have  fometimes  been  feen  two  feet  in 
length,  exclufive  of  the  tail.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  is  generally  found  in  pairs.  The  colour  of  the 
whole  animal  is  of  a yellowifh-brown  ; the  (hell  is  very- 
convex,  rounded  in  front,  and  lunated  behind,  where  it  joins 
the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  (hell,  which  is  of  a crufta- 
ceous  nature,  is  marked  on  each  fide  into  feveral  Fpiny  inci- 
fions.  It  has  feven  legs  on  each  fide,  which  are  fituated 
beneath  the  concavity  of  the  large  or  round  part  of  the  (hell, 
and  are  each  terminated  by  a double  claw  ; the  branchiae, 
or  refpiratory  organs,  are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  feveral 
flat,  rounded,  imbricated  lamellae,  on  each  fide  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  ; the  tail,  which  is  ftraight,  triangular,  and 
of  the  fame  cruftaceous  nature  with  the  reft  of  the  (hell,  is 
equal  in  length  to  the  whole  body-,  and  gradually  tapers  to  a 
(harp  point.  Theeyesin  this  fpeeies  are  dillant  fromeach other, 
of  a femi-lunar  form,  and  the  furface  is  divided  into  a great 
number  of  minute  conical  convexities  : this  part  is,  however, 
regarded  as  conftituting  the  cornea,  or  exterior  covering  of 
the  eye,  the  organs  themfelves  being  placed  on  a pedicle, 
beneath  each  of  the  femi-lunar  corneas.  A writer  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  fpeaking  of  this  infedl,  fays, 
“ the  eyes,  in  (lead  of  being  approximated,  as  is  required  in 
the  Linnasan  generic  character,  are  extremely  aidant  from 
each  other,  being  fituated  towards  the  fides  of  the  (hell. 
The  whole  (trudture  of  the  animal  is  very  remarkable,  and 
particularly  his  eyes,  which  are  between  the  fourth  ar.d  laft 
pair  of  claws  on  each  fide,  reckoning  from  his  mouth,  and 
excluding  the  fmall  pair  there  placed,  are  inferted  the  rudi- 
ments of  another  pair,  or  a claw  broken  off  on  each  lide,  at 
the  fecond  joint  or  elbow  : on  thefe  extremities  are  the  eyes, 
like  thofe  of  the  horns  of  fnails,  but  under  the  covert  of  a 
thick  and  opaque  (hell,  nature  in  that  place  hath  wonder- 
fully contrived  a tranfparent  lanthorn,  through  which  the 
light  is  conveyed. 

Cyclops.  Shell  convex,  with  three  lines  of  raifed  fpines  ; 
tail  very  long,  and  unarmed.  It  is  about  one-third  the 
fize  of  the  polyphemus,  and  is  found  in  India.  Shell 
lunate  before,  with  three  raifed  dorfal  lines,  and  two  acute 
teeth,  finely  ferrate  behind,  with  a raifed  line  in  the  middle, 
in  which  are  three  teeth. 

* Apus.  Shell  oblong,  truncate,  and  ferrate  behind; 
tail  ending  in  two  bridles.  It  is  found  in  ftagnant  water. 
This  is  the  largeft  of  the  European  monoculi.  It  is  a rare 
fpeeies  in  this  country,  having  been  only  obferved  in  a few 
particular  fituations.  In  its  general  (hape  it  is  confiderably 
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allied  to  the  large  exotic  fpecies  above-defcribed,  but  the 
form  of  the  body  is  more  lengthened.  The  branchiae,  or 
refpiratory  organs,  are  large,  and  diftributed  into  numerous 
imbricated  rows  on  the  under  part  of  the  body : beneath 
the  front  is  a pair  of  jointed  trilid  arms,  extending  on  each 
fide  to  a confiderable  diftance  ; the  eyes  are  placed  near 
each  other  in  front  of  the  (hell ; the  tail  is  terminated  by  a 
pair  of  long  forks,  or  fetaceous  proceffes  ; the  colour  of  the 
whole  infeft  is  of  a pale  greenifh-brown  above,  and  reddilh 
beneath.  An  account  has  been  given  in  the  40th  vol.  of  the 
Bhil.  Tranf.  that  this  fpecies  has  been  feen  in  numbers  in 
a pond  at  Bexley,  in  Kent.  It  is  alfo  added,  that  the  fame 
pond,  having  been  perfedly  dried,  and  being  fuddenly  filled, 
during  a heavy  thunder-ftorm,  fwarms  of  the  fame  animals 
were  again  obferved  in  it  within  the  fpace  of  forty-eight 
hours  after. 

* Piscinus.  Shell  heart-fhaped  and  flat  ; body  fhort ; 
tail  bifid,  and  compofed  of  one  thin  flap.  It  is  a native  of 
European  feas.  Found  on  flounders,  cod-filh,  falmon,  See. 
adhering  on  the  outfide  between  the  fcales,  running  fwiftly, 
with  its  tail  elevated,  both  on  the  fifh  and  on  the  water. 
Shell  pellucid,  with  yellowifh  marks ; abdomen  very  fhort, 
with  a long  bifid  tail. 

Pennigerus.  Shell  hemifpherical,  with  a linear  future  ; 
tail  feathered.  Inhabits  frefh  water. 

Salmoneus.  Shell  oblong  ; tail  imbricate,  and  four- 
leaved.  It  is  found,  as  its  name  denotes,  flicking  to  the 
falmon,  between  the  fcales. 

Infe&s  of  divifion  H have  bivalve  fhells,  two  eyes,  and 
capillary  antennae. 

Species. 

Brachyurus.  Shell  globular  ; tail  deflefted  ; four  an- 
tennas. It  is  found  in  marfhes.  The  fhell  is  pellucid,  reddifh- 
brown  when  young,  and  green  as  it  grows  older,  with  a white 
eye  on  the  fore-part,  and  a black  one  behind ; legs  are 
twenty  to  twenty-four. 

* Sph.^ricus.  Shell  globular  ; tail  inflefted  ; two  an- 
tennae. This  fpecies  is  found  among  the  duck-weed  in 
ftagnant  water.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  found  fre- 
quently in  this  country.  It  is  very  minute  ; the  fhell  is 
reddifh  ; it  has  two  antennae  ; twelve  legs ; and  the  tail  is 
furnifhed  with  a fmall  hook  at  the  extremity,  and  concave 
beneath  ; the  ovariae  are  green. 

QuadRangularis.  Shell  quadrangular,  hence  its  fpecific 
name.;  tail  infle&ed ; antennae  two;  legs  in  number  are 
from  twelve  to  fixteen,  befides  numerous  fmaller  ones  ; the 
tail  is  armed  with  two  minute  fpines  at  the  tip. 

Lamellatus.  Shell  ventricofe ; tail  inflefted  lamellate ; 
antennae  twro.  Found  in  ftagnant  water.  The  fhell  is  con- 
vex ; eyes  are  green  ; legs  capillary  ; the  tail  has  a broad 
ferrate  lamina  beneath,  and  two  fpines  at  the  tip. 

Trigonellds.  Shell  gibbous  before  ; tail  in fledted,  fer- 
rate ; four  antennae.  Found  in  ditches.  The  fhell  is  ciliate, 
with  a fharp  probofeis ; antennae  with  three  bridles  at  the 
tip ; ovaries  black. 

Truncatus.  Shell  ovate,  and  toothed  behind  ; tail  in- 
flefted,  ferrate ; four  antennae.  Inhabits  ftagnant  waters. 
Shell  oblique,  ftriated,  ciliate  before,  and  ferrate  behind ; 
the  tail  is  broadifh,  and  ending  in  a claw. 

Losigirostris.  Shell  roundifh ; tail  infle&ed ; fhell 
prickly  on  the  fore-part.  It  inhabits  rivulets.  The  pro- 
bofeis is  longer  than  the  head,  curved,  and  fubulate. 

MacRourus.  Shell  oblong ; tail  ftraight ; antennae 
four.  It  is  found  in  lakes.  The  fhell  is  pellucid,  whitifh  ; 
legs  eight ; nail  lanceolate. 
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Socors.  Shell  ovate ; tail  projefting,  curved  ; antennae 
two.  Found  in  almoft  all  kinds  of  waters.  The  fhell  is 
pellucid,  without  ftriae,  teeth,  or  fringe.  It  has  four  legs, 
and  the  tail  is  bicufpidate  at  the  tip. 

Monoculus,  or  Monophthalmus , (from  poioc,  Jingle, 
and  oculus,  or  o?SaXp.o;,  an  eye,)  a bandage  in  Surgery , 
formerly  much  more  employed  than  at  prefent.  It  con- 
fided of  a roller,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  about  three 
inches  in  breadth.  It  was  firlt  fixed  on  the  occiput,  about 
a foot  of  the  bandage  being  left  hanging  down.  It  was 
then  carried  obliquely  round  the  head,  over  the  forehead,  to 
the  occiput  again.  After  being  applied  thrice  round  the 
head  in  this  oblique  diredlion,  the  remainder  of  the  bandage 
was  expended  in  more  horizontal  turns.  The  end,  hanging 
down  behind,  was  laftly  brought  over  the  vertex  to  the  fore- 
head, and  the  whole  was  fecured  with  pins.  The  chief  ufe 
of  the  monoculus  was  to  retain  dreffings  and  application  on 
difeafes  about  the  eye.  The  old  furgeons  had  alfo  a double 
monoculus ; but  it  fcarcely  merits  defeription,  as  it  is 
now  feldom  or  never  made  ufe  of. 

MONODON,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  fifties  of  the 
order  Cete.  The  generic  chara&er  is : two  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  extending  ftraight  forwards,  long,  fpiral ; fpiracle 
on  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  head.  Dr.  Shaw  has 
altered  the  generic  charadler,  by  ufing  the  fingular,  tooth 
projefting,  inftead  of  two  teeth,  becaufe  though  he  admits 
there  are  fometimes  two  teeth,  yet  as  the  animal  is  gene- 
rally found  with  one  only,  and  becaufe  the  generic  name 
monodon  is  derived  from  that  very  circumftance,  the  altera- 
tion feems  neceflary.  According  to  Gmelin  there  is  but 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  monoceros,  but  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  tw® 
fpecies.  We  fhall  deferibe  them  both ; 

Species. 

Monoceros,  or  Narwal,  is  a native  of  the  northern  feas, 
where  it  is  fometimes  feen  of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  length 
from  the  mouth  to  the  tail.  It  is  at  once  diftinguilhablc 
from  every  other  kind  of  whale,  by  its  very  long,  horn-like 
tooth,  which  is  perfeftly  ftraight,  of  a white  or  yellowifh- 
white  colour,  fpirally  wreathed  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  gradually  tapers  to  a (harp  point.  It  meafures  from  fix 
to  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  proceeds  from  a focket  on 
one  fide  of  the  upper  jaw,  having  a large  cavity  at  its  bafe 
or  root,  running  through  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
length.  In  young  ones,  and  fometimes  in  thofe  that  are  full 
grown,  there  are  two  teeth,  but  in  general  the  narwal  is 
found  with  a Angle  tooth,  the  focket  of  the  other  being 
clofed,  or  at  raoft  but  obfurely  vifible,  and  now  and  then  the 
appearance  of  a fecond  tooth  in  an  extremely  fmall  ftate,  or 
juft  beginning  to  emerge,  is  perceptible,  as  if  intended  by 
nature  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  other,  if  broken  or  call. 
The  head  of  the  narwal  is  (hort,  and  convex  above,  the 
mouth  is  fmall ; the  fpiracle  or  breathing-hole  is  duplicated 
within  ; the  tongue  is  long ; the  pe&oral  fins  are  fmall. 
The  general  form  of  the  animal  is  rather  long  than  thick  in 
proportion -to  its  fize.  The  colour,  when  young,  is  nearly 
black,  but  the  belly  is  lighter.  As,  however,  it  advances 
in  age,  it  becomes  marbled,  or  variegated  with  black  and 
white  on  the  back  and  fides,  while  the  belly  is  nearly 
white.  The  fltin  is  fmooth,  and  there  is  a confiderable  depth 
of  oil  or  blubber  beneath  it.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Davis’s  ftraits,  and  its  food  is  fuppofed 
to  confift  of  fmall  flat  fifh,  as  well  as  of  afkinise,  medufae, 
and  other  marine  animals.  It  is  commonly  feen  in  the  fmall 
open  or  unfrozen  fpots  towards  the  coafts  of  the  northern 
feas.  To  fuch  places  the  narwals  refort  in  multitudes,  for 
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the  conveniency  of  breathing,  and  becaufe  they  are  fure  to 
find,  near  the  fhores,  a due  fupply  of  food  : they  are  taken 
by  means  of  harpoons,  and  the  flelh  is  eaten  by  the  Green- 
landers, raw,  boiled,  and  dried ; the  inteftines  and  oil 
are  alfo  ufed  as  a food ; the  tendons  make  good  thread,  and 
.the  teeth  ferve  the  purpofe  of  hunting  horns,  as  well  as  that 
of  building  tents  and  houfes.  A throne  made  for  the  Danilh 
monarchs  is  faid  to  be  ftill  preferved  in  the  caftle  of  Rofen- 
berg,  compofed  entirely  of  narwals’  teeth,  which  were  for- 
merly confidered  as  more  valuable  than  gold. 

Spurius.  This,  if  it  be  a diftindt  fpecies  of  the  monodon, 
has  a pinnated  back,  and  two  fmall  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

It  is  defcribed  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Fauna  Groenlandica, 
as  a fpecies  moll  allied  to  the  narwal,  but  not  perhaps, 
flriftly  fpeaking,  of  the  fame  genus ; it  has  no  teeth  in  the 
mouth,  but  from  the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  pro- 
jedl  two  minute,  conic,  obtufe  teeth,  a little  curved  at  the 
tips,  weak,  and  not  above  an  inch  long  ; the  body  is  elon- 
gated, cylindric,  black.  Befides  the  pe&oral  fins  and  hori- 
zontal tail,  there  is  alfo  a minute  dorfal  fin.  It?  flelh  and 
oil  are  confidered  as  purgative;  it  is  among  the  rareft  of 
whales,  and  inhabits  the  main  ocean,  feldom  coming  to  the 
Ihore.  It  has  a fpiracle  like  other  whales.  It  is  very  feldom 
taken  alive,  but  found  dead  on  the  fhores. 

MONODY,  Monodia,  compounded  of  /aovoj,  folus,  and 
uSn,  a fang,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry , a kind  of  mournful  fong 
or  ditty,  fung  by  a perfon  alone,  to  utter  his  grief. 

Monody,  in  Mujic,  a fong  for  a Angle  voice,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  what  the  ancients  called  chorodies,  or  muiic  executed 
by  a chorus. 

MONOECIA,  in  Botany,  from  juovoj,  one,  and  ouoa,  a 
houfe,  the  21  ft  clafs  of  the  artificial  fyitem  of  Linnaeus,  con- 
fitting  of  fuch  plants  as  have  barren,  or  male,  flowers  on 
the  fame  individual  with  fertile,  or  female,  ones ; whereas  in 
the  2 2d  clafs  fuch  flowers  grow  upon  diftinft  individuals  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  (See  Dioecia.)  How  far  thefe  claffes  are 
natural  or  not,  we  have  explained  under  that  article. 

The  orders  of  Monoecia  in  Linnaeus  are  eleven,  diftin- 
guilhed  upon  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  of  Dioecia.  1 . Mo- 
nandria  is  exemplified  by  Aegopricon  and  Zannicbellia,  perma- 
nently monoecious  genera,  as  having  a different  ftrudlure  in 
the  acceflory  parts  of  their  male  and  female  flowers.  2.  Di- 
andria  is  fcarcely  tenable,  one  of  its  two  genera,  Angaria, 
having  no  fuch  difference  of  ftrudiure,  and  the  other,  Lenina, 
having  certainly  the  ftamens  and  piftil  in  the  fame  flower,  ex- 
cept by  accidental  or  partial  imperfection.  3.  Triandria  con- 
tains Carex,  Sparganium,  &c.,  with  fome  plants  of  the  order 
of  Tricocca,  or  Euphorbia:,  all  properly  placed  here.  4.  Te- 
trandria  confifts  of  the  Littorel/a,  Betula,  Buxus , Urtica  and 
others.  5.  Pentandria  embraces  a remarkable  tribe,  clofely 
allied,  for  the  mod  part,  to  the  Syngenefious,  or  compound, 
clafs  ; but  their  anthers  are  feparate,  and  in  fome  of  them, 
as  Xanthium  and  Nephelium,  the  female  flowers  have  no  re- 
femblance  to  that  clafs,  nor  to  their  own  males.  6.  Hexan- 
dria  confifts  chiefly  of  a very  few  graffes.  7.  Heptandria  de- 
pends only  on  Guettarda,  much  better  placed  in  Pentandria 
Monogynia.  ( See  Guettarda  and  Matthiola.  ) 8.  Poly- 
andria,  (having  eight  or  more  ftamens,)  is  belt  illuftrated 
by  the  important  genera  Fagus,  Quercus,  Juglans,  Sc c.  whofe 
male  flowers  are,  in  moft  cafes,  amentaceous.  9.  Monadel- 
phia  has  the  no  lefs  important  genus  Pinus,  with  fome  of  the 
Euphorbia.  10.  Syngenefia  confifts  of  the  Gourd  or  Cucum- 
ber tribe;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  being  placed 
here,  their  anthers  being  in  no  manner  combined.  On  the 
contrary,  their  filaments  are  more  or  lefs  united,  infomuch 
that  Willdenow  removes  them  to  the  9th  order,  Monadelphia . 
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This  does  not  feem  correft  with  refpeft  to  any  of  the  tribe  ; 
and  in  thofe  we  have  examined  the  filaments  are  united,  more 
or  lefs  completely,  into  three  fets,  fo  as  ftri&ly  to  conftitute 
an  order  of  Monoecia  P olyadelphia,  which  fhould  take  place 
of  this  10th  Linnasan  order.  (See  Momordica.)  ii.  Gy- 
nandria,  compofed  of  Andrachne  and  Agyneia,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exift  in  nature  at  all,  thefe  genera  belonging  more 
properly  to  the  9th  order,  Monadelphia,  where  fome  of  their 
allies  already  find  a place. 

We  cannot  too  often  proteft  againft  the  abolition  of  the 
monoecious  and  dioecious  claffes,  whether  wfe  confider  them 
in  the  light  of  natural  or  commodious  arrangements,  al- 
though fome  plants  may  have  been  improperly  referred  to 
them. 

MONOEMUGI,  or  Nimaama,  in  Geography,  a king- 
dom of  Africa,  having,  as  it  is  faid,  great  extent,  and  reach- 
ing northward  to  Abyffinia;  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  king- 
doms of  Mongallo,  Mozambique,  and  other  fmall  ftates  along 
the  coaft  of  the  Indian  fea ; on  the  S.  by  Mocaranga,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Congo  and  Angola ; but  its  real  limits  have  not 
been  afeertained.  The  fovereign,  however,  is  leprefented  as 
a rich  and  powerful  prince,  and  has  fubdued  moft  of  the 
furrounding  and  adjacent  kingdoms.  To  this  fovereign  be- 
long many  rich  gold,  filver,  and  copper  mines,  which  enable 
him  to  carry  on  commerce  with  Abyffinia  and  other  countries, 
as  well  as  with  fome  of  the  eaftern  coafters,  with  whom  he 
is  under  a neceffity  of  exchanging  the  precious  metals  for 
Indian  and  European  commodities,  as  he  has  no  port  of  his 
own  in  either  the  eaftern  or  weftern  fea.  Elephants  being 
numerous  fupply  vail  quantities  of  ivory  for  this  trade,  2nd 
afford  to  the  emperor  confiderable  profit,  as  well  as  benefit 
to  his  fubjedfs.  M.  de  Lille,  in  his  Atlas,  divides  this  king- 
dom into  the  five  following  provinces  or  fovereignties  : viz. 
the  Maracates,  the  Moffagueras,  the  kingdom  of  the  Ben- 
gas,  of  Mafty,  and  of  Maravi ; and  this  laft  M.  d’Auville 
places  on  the  fouthernmoft  border  of  the  lake  of  that  name. 

MONOGAMIA,  in  Botany,  from  poms  and  yxfxo:,  a 
fimple  marriage,  the  fixth  order  of  the  clafs  Syngenefia  in  the 
Linnaean  fyitem,  as  left  by  its  author,  deftined  to  admit  fuch 
genera  as  have  their  anthers  combined,  the  flowers  being 
fimple.  Such  were  fuppoled  to  be  Lobelia,  Viola,  Impa- 
tient, Jafione,  among  Britilh  plants,  and  the  exotic  Seriphium , 
Strumpjia,  and  Corymbium,  to  which  might  be  added  Cali - 
cera,  Cavan  Ic.  t.  358,  and  Barreria  of  Schreber.  But 
the  union  of  the  anthers  is  found  by  no  means  univerfal 
throughout  all  the  fpecies  of  thefe  genera,  at  leaf!  of  the 
two  firft,  which  are  very  natural  genera ; and  on  the  other 
hand  this  union  occurs  here  and  there  among  the  fpecies  of 
others  no  lefs  natural,  as  Gentiana.  In  Ihort,  the  charadter 
in  queftion  proves  of  no  avail  in  fimple  flowers  ; nor  is  there 
any  natural  affinity,  between  the  above  Britilh  genera  at 
lead,  and  the  moft  natural  clafs  of  compound  flowers  with 
combined  anthers,  the  true  Syngenefia.  Seriphium  and  Co- 
rymbium caufe  no  difficulty  ;■  for  they  are  in  every  refpedt 
genuine  Syngenefious  plants,  and  though  the  florets  are  foli- 
tary  in  each  partial  calyx,  the  flowers  are  aggregate,  or  col- 
ledted  in  a common  calyx  ; fo  that  they  readily  go  to  the  yth 
order  of  Syngenejia,  termed  Polygamia-fegregata,  and  ferve 
but  to  ftrengthen  and  confirm  that  moft  natural  clafs.  The 
order  Monogamia  is  now  therefore  generally  abolilhed,  cer- 
tainly with  great  advantage.  The  plants  which  compofed 
it  are  removed  to  Pentandria  Monogynia,  where  moft  of 
them  meet  with  many  natural  allies.  Calicera  of  Cavanilles 
appears  to  be  referrible  to  Syngenefia  Polygamia-fegregata. 
The  affinity  of  Strumpfa  is  doubtful.  Barreria,  Aublet's 
Poraqueiba,  is  confidered  by  Juffieu  as  akin  to  his  Berberides. 
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MONOGAMY,  compounded  of  povo;,  folas , and  ytzy.o;, 
marriage,  the  ftate  or  condition  of  thofe  who  have  only  mar- 
ried once,  or  are  reftrained  to  a fingle  wife.  See  Poly- 
MONOGASTRIC, in  Anatomy , a name  given  by  Vieul- 
fens,  and  fome  of  the  French  writers,  to  one  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  ear,  called  by  Cowper  the  interims  aurio,  and  more 
properly  by  Albinus,  the  tenfor  tympani. 

MONOGRAM,  Monogrammus,  a cipher,  or  charac- 
ter, compofed  of  one  or  more  letters  interwoven  ; being  a 
kind  of  abbreviation  of  a name ; anciently  much  ufed  as  a 
badge,  feal,  arms,  & c. 

Among  medallills,  a monogram  is  the  name  of  a prince, 
city,  or  the  like,  of  which  the  chara&ers  are,  as  it  were, 
woven  together,  and  the  limb  of  one  charadler  applies  to 
three  or  four  others  ; fo  that  in  the  fmall  fpace  of  one  or 
two  characters  a whole  name  is  comprehended. 

Under  theenllern  empire,  it  is  ufual  to  find  M I K,  which 
are  the  monogram  of  Maria,  Jefus,  Conftantine. 

The  ufe  of  monograms  is  of  an  ancient  Handing,  as  ap- 
pears from  Plutarch,  and  from  forne  Greek  medals  ol  the 
time  ©f  Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander  his  fon,  &c.  The 
Roman  labarum  bore  the  monogram  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  con- 
fiding of  two  letters,  a P placed  perpendicularly  through 

the  middle  of  an  X,  e.  gr.  as  vve  find  it  in  feveral 

medals  of  the  time  of  Conilantine,  thofe  being  the  two  firlt 
letters  of  the  word  Xfurloc,  Chrijl. 

Kings  formerly  marked  tiieir  coins  with  their  monograms  : 
of  this  we  have  inftances  in  Charlemagne's  coins.  That 
prince  alfo  ufed  the  monogram  for  his  fignature.  Eginhard 
gives  us  this  reafon  for  it,  viz.  that  Charlemagne  could  not 
write ; and  that,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  learn  in  his 
grown  age,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  figning  with 
a monogram. 

The  ancients  alfo  ufed  monograms  as  notes,  or  abbrevia- 
tions of  inferiptions;  for  the  underfianding  of  which  we  have 
exprefs  treatifes  of  Valerius  Probus,  Sert.  Urfatus,  &c. 

MONOGRAPHT,  in  Botany,  authors  who  have  written 
exprefs  treatifes  on  only  one  plant;  as  Douglas  on  the  Guern- 
fey  lily,  &c. 

MONOGYNIA,  from  juovo;,  one,  and  yvm,  a female,  is 
the  name  of  fuch  orders  in  the  firlt  thirteen  ciafles  of  the 
Linnsean  fyftem,  as  have  a fingle  fiyle,  or  feflile  ftigma,  in 
each  flower  A fingle  ftyle  however  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  thefe  ciafles,  being  univerfal  in  the  14th  and  iyth  as 
well  as  in  the  17th  and  19th,  all  very  extenfive  and  natural 
ciafles  of  the  fame  fyltem,  and  it  occurs  here  and  there 
amonglt  the  others  ; though  in  none  of  thefe  inltances  does 
it  give  a denomination  to  any  order,  or  feftion.  See  Di- 
GYNIA. 

MONOK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  1 2 miles 
1V.N.W.  of  Tokay. 

MONOK  A,  driver  of  Maryland,  which  runs  into  the 
Chefapeak,  N.  lat.  383  10'.  W.  long.  76°  53'. 

MONOLOGUE,  Fr.  an  opera  tune  by  one  adlor  alone, 
who  only  fpeaks  or  rather  fings  to  himfelf.  In  declamation 
it  is  a foliloque.  “ It  is  in  monologues  (fay  the  French)  that 
all  the  powers  of  mufic  are  dilplayed  ; the  performer  giving 
way  to  all  the  ardour  of  his  genius,  unreftrained  in  the 
length  of  his  air  or  recitative  by  the  prefence  of  an  inter- 
locutor.” The  accompanied  recitatives  of  the  Italians, 
which  produce  fuch  great  effefts,  are  always  monologues. 

MONOMACHIA,  Movoua^tss,  from  povoc,  folus,  and 
combat,  a duel,  or  fingle  combat  of  man  againft  man. 

Monomachia  was  anciently  allowed  by  law,  for  the  trial 


or  proof  of  crimes.  It  was  even  permitted  in  pecuniary 
caufes,  as  appears  by  ancient  records.  It  is  now  forbidden 
both  by  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  See  Combat. 

Alciat  has  written  a treatife  “ De  Monomachia.” 

MONOMERES,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  alone,  but 
more  frequently  joined  with  the  word  phorbeia,  to  exprefs* 
one  fort  of  the  bandage  ufed  to  confine  the  breath",  by  thofe 
who  played  on  the  ancient  pipe.  This  confided  only  of  one 
flraight  and  one  tranfverfe  piece  ; and  the  latter  came  fully 
over  the  mouth,  and  clofed  it  up,  except  that  a hole  wa» 
cut  in  it  to  receive  the  mouth-piece  of  the  pipe.  The  die- 
meres  confifted  of  feveral  pieces,  and  only  tied  up  the  lower- 
lip. 

MONOMIAL,  in  Algebra,  a root  or  quantity  that  has 
but  one  name  ; or  confilts  but  of  one  part  or  member. 
Such  ar  e a b,  a a b,  a a ab  b.  See  Quantity,  Binomial, 
Trinomial,  Root,  &c. 

Monomials  may  be  either  rational,  or  irrational. 

MONOMIES  Castle,  in  Geography,  a fort  of  America, 
on  the  river  Winebago.  N.  lat.  44°  18'.  W.  long.  87* 
34'- 

Monomies  River,  a river  of  North  America,  from  which 
is  derived  the  name  of  a tribe  of  Indians,  and  which  runs 
into  that  part  of  lake  Michigan,  called  “ Green  bay,”  N. 
lat.  440  46'.  W.  long  87^  27'. 

MONOMONIL,  a town  of  N.  America,  on  the  W. 
fide  of  Green  bay.  N.  lat.  440  32'.  W.  long.  87°  28'. 

MONOMOTAPA.  See  Mocaranga. 

MONONGAHELA  River,  a branch  of  the  Ohio, 
400  yards  wide  at  its  junftion  with  the  Alleghany  at  Pittf- 
burg ; navigable  with  batteaux  and  barges  beyond  Reaftone 
creek,  and  Hill  farther  with  lighter  craft.  It  rifes  at  the 
foot  of  the  Laurel  mountain  in  Virginia,  pafles  into  Pean- 
fylvania,  feparates  Fayette  and  Wetlmoreland  from  Wa(h- 
ington  county,  and  then  joining  the  Alleghany  river  at  Pittf- 
burg,  forms  the  Ohio. 

MONONGALIA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, about  40  miles  long  and  30  broad ; containing  8540 
inhabitants. 

MONOPAGIA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  medical  writers, 
for  that  fpecies  of  head-ache  which  affedts  only  one  point,  or 
fmall  part  of  the  head. 

MONOPETALOUS,  in  Botany,  a flower  whofe  corolla 
confilts  of  but  one  piece,  or  petal,  as  in  the  Primrofe.  A 
monopetalous  corolla  is  almoll  univerfally  tubular.  Very 
rarely  the  tube  is  flit,  from  top  to  bottom,  at  one  fide,  as  in 
Goodcnia  and  Scce-vola.  There  are  indeed  a few  monopetalous 
flowers  which  feem  to  be  fo  from  a partial  defedt,  as  Amor- 
pha,  the  only  petal  of  whofe  corolla  is  the  ftandard  ( vexillum ), 
the  wings  and  keel  being  wanting,  though  the  form  of  every 
part  of  the  fructification,  as  weli  as  the  habit  of  the  flmib, 
indicates  its  ftridtly  papilionaceous  nature.  Another  genus, 
Rittera  of  Schreber,  (PoJJira  of  Aubiet  and  Juffieu,)  which 
is  alfo  of  the  leguminous  kind,  though  not  papilionaceous, 
has  a fingle  lateral  petal,  of  a broad  roundilh  figure,  with  a 
very  fliort  claw.  (See  Rittera.)  The  dillindtion  between 
a monopetalous  and  polypetalous  corolla,  is  the  moll  abfo- 
lute  of  all,  in  the  fyltems  of  thofe  who  arrange  plants  by 
this  part ; and  is  indeed  lefs  liable  to  variation  than  even  the 
abfence  or  prefence  of  the  corolla  itfelf.  See  Corolla  and 
Classification. 

MONOPHAGI,  M owQxyoi,  in  Antiquity,  a defignation 
given  to  thofe  who  celebrated  the  iE^inean  feflival,  becaufe 
they  feafted  or  eat  together  without  the  afllftance  of  their 
fervants;  none  but  the  denizens  of  that  ifland  being  allowed 
to  be  prefent. 
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MONOPHYSITES,  from  fj.ovnCf  folus,  and  Qvenc,  na- 
tura , in  Ecclcftajlical  Hi/lory,  a general  name  given  to  all 
thofe  feftaries  in  the  Levant,  who  only  own  one  nature  in 
Jefus  Chrift  ; and  maintain,  that  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures of  Chrift  were  fo  united,  as  to  form  only  one  nature, 
yet  without  any  change,  confufion,  or  mixture  of  the  two 
natures.  See  Eutychians. 

The  Monophyfites,  however,  properly  fo  called,  are  the 
followers  ot  Severus,  a learned  monk  of  Paleftine,  who  was 
created  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  513,  and  Petrus  Fullenfis, 
whence  they  were  called  “ Severians.” 

The  Monophyfites  were  encouraged  by  the  emperor 
Anaftafius,  but  depreffed  by  Juftin  and  fucceeding  emperors. 
However,  this  feft  was  reftored  by  the  eloquence,  aftivity,  and 
diligence  of  Jacob  Baradasus,  an  obfcure  monk,  infomuch, 
that  when  he  died  bilhop  of  Edeffa,  A.D.  578,  he  left  it  in 
a moft  flourifhing  ftate  in  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Armenia, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyfiinia,  and  other  countries.  The  labo- 
rious efforts  of  Jacob  were  feconded  in  Egypt,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  by  Theodofius,  bilhop  of  Alexandria, 
and  he  became  fo  famous,  that  all  the  Monophyfites  of  the 
Eaft  confidered  him  as  their  fecond  parent  and  founder,  and 
are  to  this  day  called  Jacobites,  in  honour  of  their  new 
chief.  The  Monophyfites  are  divided  into  two  fefts  or  par- 
ties ; the  one  African,  the  other  Afiatic  : at  the  head  of 
the  latter  i3  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  refides,  for  the 
moft  part,  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Ananias,  near  the  city  of 
Merdin,  his  epifcopal  feat ; and  alfo  at  Amida,  Aleppo, 
and  other  Syrian  cities  ; the  former  are  under  the  jurifdiftion 
of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  generally  refides  at 
Grand  Cairo,  and  are  fubdivided  into  Cophts  and  Aby fiinians, 
From  the  fifteenth  century  downwards,  all  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Monophyfites  have  taken  the  name  of  Ignatius,  in  order 
to  (hew  that  they  are  the  lineal  fucceffors  of  Ignatius,  who 
was  bilhop  of  Antioch  in  the  firft  century,  and  confequently 
the  lawful  patriarchs  of  Antioch.  In  the  17th  century,  a 
fmall  body  of  the  Monophyfites  in  Afia,  abandoned,  for 
fome  time,  the  doftrines  and  inftitutions  of  their  anceftors, 
and  embraced  the  communion  of  Rome  : but  the  African 
Monophyfites,  notwithftanding  that  poverty  and  ignorance 
which  expofed  them  to  the  feduftions  of  fophiftry  and  gain, 
flood  firm  in  their  principles,  and  made  an  obllinate  refiftance 
to  the  promifes,  prefents,  and  attempts  employed  by  the  pa- 
pal mifiionaries,  to  bring  them  under  the  Roman  yoke  : and 
in  the  18th  century,  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa  have  perfifted 
in  their  refufal  to  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
church,  notwithftanding  the  earned  intreaties  and  alluring 
offers,  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  pope’s 
legates,  to  conquer  their  inflexible  conftancy.  The  Mono- 
phyfites propagate  their  dodtrine  in  Afia  with  zeal  and  afii- 
duity,  and  have  not  long  ago  gained  over  to  their  communion 
a part  of  the  Neftorians,  who  inhabit  the  maritime  coafts  of 
India.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hift. 

MONOPIN  Hill,  in  Geography,  a hill  on  the  ifland  of 
Banca,  which  forms  the  N.E.  point  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits.  S.  lat.  20  3'.  E.  long.  105°  18'.  The  difference 
of  longitude  between  the  ifland  Lufepara,  which  lies  in  the 
S.  entrance  of  theftraitsof  Banca,  and  Monopin  hill,  which 
forms  one  fide  of  the  entrance  from  the  north,  is  55'.  See 
Straits  of  Banca. 

MONOPOLI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  fea  ; the  fee  of  a bifliop  ; 
containing  fix  churches  and  nine  convents ; 144  miles  E. 
of  Naples.  N.  lat.  410  8'.  E.  long.  170  19'. 

MONOPOLY,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  is  very  fimilar  to  engrofiing  : the  latter  is  the  aft  of 


buying  up  com  and  other  provifions,  for  the  purpofe  of  fell- 
ing them  again  ; the  former  is  the  fame  offence,  extended  to 
other  branches  of  trade : both  are  fuppofed  to  be  done  for 
the  purpofe  of  gaining  the  entire  command  of  the  market, 
and  by  this  means  raifing  the  prices  of  the  commodities  en- 
groffed  or  monopolifed. 

Monopoly  is  alfo  a term  applied  to  a “ licence  or  privilege 
allowed  by  the  king,  for  the  foie  buying,  felling,  making, 
working  and  ufing  of  any  thing  whatfaever,  whereby  the 
fubjeft  is  reftrained  from  that  liberty  of  manufafturing  or 
trading  which  he  had  before.’’  Thefe  licences  and  privileges, 
in  all  defpotic  governments,  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  fa- 
vour and  enrich  individuals  ; or,  by  the  fale  of  them,  to 
contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  fovereigns  : and  even  in  freer 
governments,  ignorant  of  the  real  mode  of  promoting  induf- 
try  and  enriching  the  people,  licences  and  privileges  of  this 
kind  have  been  too  frequently  granted  on  the  erroneous  idea, 
that  their  commerce  would  be  foftered  and  protected  in  its 
infancy.  In  this  kingdom,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  monopolies  were  carried  to  a moft  vexatious 
and  deftruftive  extent ; fo  that  many  branches  of  trade  and 
manufafture  were  abfolutely  clofed,  except  to  thofe  who 
had  obtained  licences  to  engage  in  them,  and  the  great  body 
of  confumers  were  inadequately  fupplied  with  bad  articles 
at  an  exorbitant  rate.  Thefe  evils  at  laft  became  fo  oppref- 
five  and  glaring,  that  by  the  21ft  James  I.  c.  3.  all  fuch 
monopolies  were  declared  to  be  contrary  to  law  and  void  (ex- 
cept patents  to  the  authors  of  new  and  ufeful  inventions, 
for  a term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years).  By  the  fame  fia- 
tutes,  monopolifts  are  liable  to  be  punifhed  by  treble  da- 
mages and  double  cofts,  if  they  difturb  any  perfons  engaged 
in  a trade  to  which  they  claim  the  privilege  of  monopoly. 
This  ftatute  evidently  refers  only  to  thofe  cafes  where  a mo- 
nopoly licence  is  claimed,  and  endeavoured  to  be  afted  upon, 
fo  as  to  difturb  the  trade  ©f  thofe  engaged  in  the  fame  line. 

The  engrofiing  or  monopoly  of  corn  and  provifions  is  an 
offence  at  common  law,  and  is  deferibed  by  ftatute  5 and  6 
Edw.  VI.  c.  14.;  by  this  ftatute,  the  penalty  is  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  goods  or  their  value,  and  two  months  imprifon- 
ment  for  the  firft  offence  ; double  value,  and  fix  months 
imprifonment  for  the  fecond ; and  for  the  third,  the  of- 
fender to  forfeit  all  his  goods,  to  be  fet  in  the  pillory,  and 
imprifoned  at  the  king’s  pleafure. 

Monopoly,  as  a fubjeft  in  political  economy,  may  be  con- 
fidered under  three  points  of  view.  In  the  firft  place,  the 
prafticability  of  the  alleged  crime  of  getting  into  one’s  pof- 
fefiion,  or  buying  up,  all,  or  fuch  a quantity  of,  any  com- 
modity as  will  give  the  command  of  the  market,  and  confe- 
quently of  the  price.  In  the  fecond  place,  the  monopoly, 
which  by  patent  is  given  for  a term  of  years,  to  the  au- 
thors of  new  and  ufeful  inventions : the  propriety  and  policy 
of  this  kind  of  monopoly  afford  ample  room  for  difeuf- 
fion  ; of  courfe,  if  this  kind  of  monopoly  were  to  be 
fet  afide,  fome  other  mode  of  rewarding  the  authors  of  new 
inventions,  lefs  objeftionable,  mull  be  fuggefted  : this  kind 
of  monopoly  will  be  confidered  under  the  article  Patent. 
In  the  third  place,  that  fpeciesof  monopoly,  wherein  a govern- 
ment grants  either  to  a body  of  men,  which  fecures  them 
any  particular  trade  ; or  to  the  nation  at  large,  by  which 
the  colonial  trade  is  not  fuffered  to  be  touched  by  any  fo- 
reign nation.  This  laft  fpecies  of  monopoly,  or  the  mono- 
poly of  the  colonial  trade,  will  be  confidered  under  the  arti- 
cle Navigation  Aft : at  prefent,  therefore,  we  fhall  con- 
fine our  obfervations  to  the  alleged  crime  of  engrofiing  or 
monopolizing  any  commodity,  for  the  purpofe  of  command- 
ing the  market,  and  raifing  the  price  j and  to  that  monopoly 
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which  a government  grants  to  any  particular  body  of  men, 
by  which  they  alone  can  carry  on  the  trade  which  is  the 
objefl  of  the  monopoly. 

Smith’s  opinion  refpe&ing  engrofiing  and  foreftalling  is 
well  known  : the  popular  fear  refpe&ing  them  he  compares  to 
the  popular  terrors  and  fufpicions  of  witchcraft,  and  he  con- 
cludes by  obferving,  that  the  law  which  fhould  reftore  entire 
freedom  to  the  inland  trade  of  corn  would  probably  prove  as 
eft'e&ual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of  engrofling  and 
foreftalling  ; as  the  law  which  put  an  end  to  all  profecutions 
for  witchcraft,  deftroyed  the  fear  and  fufpicion  of  it,  by 
taking  away  the  great  caufe  which  encouraged  and  fupported 
them. 

Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  numerous  and  great  obfta- 
cles  and  difficulties  which  mull  lie  in  the  way  of  every  per- 
fon  who  attempts  to  get  into  his  pofleflion  the  whole,  or 
the  greater  part  of  any  commodity  ; the  immenfe  capital,  or 
credit  which  he  mull  poflefs  ; the  confidence  he  mult  place 
on  the  integrity  of  his  agents,  and  the  reliance  he  mull  have 
on  their  (kill  and  judgment  ; the  effedt  on  the  price  of  the 
commodity,  which  his  attempts  to  monopolize  it  mull  ne- 
ceflarily  produce  ; and  the  great  probability  that  he  will  be 
compelled  to  defift  from  his  undertaking,  long  before  he  has 
brought  it  to  a clofe,  from  an  erroneous  calculation  of  his 
means  : it  will  appear  evident  that  it  cannot  be  the  intereft  of 
any  man  to  rifque  his  capital  in  fuch  an  abfurd  and  imprac- 
ticable undertaking.  If  there  Ihould  be  perfon9  fo  blind  to 
their  own  interefts  as  to  begin  the  attempt,  their  punilhment 
may  fafely  be  left  to  flow  from  their  own  meafures,  as,  long 
before  they  can  materially,  or  even  in  a trifling  degree,  injure 
the  public,  they  will  cither  open  their  eyes  to  their  own 
folly,  or  be  incapacitated  by  their  own  ruin  from  proceeding 
in  their  enter prife. 

But  though  monopoly,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  appears  thus  im- 
practicable. yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  price  of  commo- 
dities may  be  partially  and  temporarily  affedled  by  the 
quantity  of  capital  poflefled  by  thofe  who  have  them  for 
fale.  It  is  well  known  that  if  the  farmer,  for  inftance,  be 
ftraightened  for  money,  he  will  be  compelled  to  bring  his  grain 
to  market  early  in  the  feafon,  in  a much  larger  proportion 
than  if  his  capital  were  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
rent,  and  carry  on  his  agricultural  labour,  without  having 
recourfe  to  this  meafure  : if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  capital 
is  fuch,  that  he  has  no  occafion  for  the  money  the  early  fale 
of  his  corn  would  produce,  he  will  bring  it  to  market  only  in 
thofe  quantitities,  and  at  thofe  feafons,  which  he  thinks  will 
conduce  moll  to  his  own  intereft.  At  firft  fight  it  might 
feem  as  if  the  public  would  be  mod  benefited  by  farmers  of 
the  former  defcription  ; but  a very  little  refledlion  will  con- 
vince us,  that  the  temporary  redu&ion  in  the  price  of  corn, 
occaiioned  by  their  want  of  adequate  capital,  will  be  much 
more  than  balanced,  in  a national  point  of  view,  by  the  un- 
equal dillribution  of  it  through  the  year,  to  which  this  will 
give  rife,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  economy  in  the  ufe  of 
it,  which  the  forced  and  unauthorized  reduction  of  it  will 
produce. 

It  may  then  fafely  be  inferred  that  the  attempt  to  mono- 
polize any  commodity  is  fo  abfurd,  and  fo  contrary  to  the 
moft  narrow  and  obfcure  views  of  felf-intereft,  that  no 
law  is  neceflary  to  prevent  or  pumfti  it  ; and  that,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  fuppofed  effeCl  of  capital,  in  railing  the  price 
of  commodities,  in  many  points  of  view  capital,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  quantity  produced,  and  giving  rife  to  competition, 
mull  have  the  oppofite  effeft  ; while  an  inadequate  capital 
mull  narrow  and  thwart  the  induftry  and  operations  of  the 
poffelfor,  and  even  at  the  time  that  it  compels  him  to  difpofe 
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of  his  produce,  is  injurious,  not  only  to  himfelf,  but  to  the 
nation  at  large. 

In  a monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  no  particular  body  of 
men  in  the  nation  are  favoured  : the  monopoly  regards  the 
whole  nation  as  contradiftinguilhed  from  foreigners  : but 
in  the  monopoly  of  any  trade  granted  by  government  to  a 
particular  body  of  men,  the  privilege  is  granted  at  the  ex- 
pence, and  to  the  lofs  of  the  reft  of  the  nation.  This  is  the 
firft  and  moft  flrikingevil,  but  there  are  others  not  inferior 
in  magnitude  and  extent.  Not  only  is  a large  portion  of  the 
nation  excluded  from  the  means  of  increafing  their  induftry 
and  confequently  their  wealth  ; but  they  are  compelled  to 
purchafe  the  articles  of  the  monopoly  trade  at  the  monopoly 
price,  and  to  fell  fuch  articles  as  they  manufacture  for  that 
trade,  at  the  price  which  the  holders  of  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege may  choofe  to  give.  Nothing  fupplies  a market  fo  re- 
gularly, orfo  cheaply,  or  with  goods  of  fuch  good  quality,  as 
open  and  fair  competition  ; nothing,  on  the  contrary,  renders 
the  fupply  fo  irregular,  or  the  goods  fo  high  priced,  or  of 
fuch  inferior  quality,  as  monopoly.  For  thefe  and  various 
other  fubordinate  reafons,  therefore,  a monopoly  trade  muft 
be  injurious  to  the  nation  at  large ; and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  it  is  conduced  with  fuch  negligence,  ignorance, 
and  extravagance,  as  not  to  be  beneficial  to  thofe  who  pof- 
fefs  it.  Under  certain  circumftances,  when  there  was  little 
fpirit  of  enterprize,  when  individual  capital  was  fmall,  and 
combined  with  thefe  circumftances,  in  cafes  where  the  rifque 
was  great,  where  great  length  of  time  was  neceflary  to  efta- 
blilh  the  trade,  and  where  the  returns,  at  firft,  were  flow 
and  trifling,  it  might  have  been  wife  and  politic  to  grant  ex- 
clufive privileges  of  trade ; but  certainly  it  cannot  be  wife 
and  politic  to  grant  or  to  continue  them,  under  circumftances 
of  an  oppofite  defcription. 

MONOPS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  iEIian, 
and  fome  other  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  to  the  bonafus. 
The  name  monapus  was  given  this  animal,  according  to  Arif- 
totle,  by  the  people  of  the  country  where  the  creature  was 
moft  frequent,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  attempted  on  any 
Greek  etymology.  Some  of  the  Greeks  have  called  the 
fame  creature  monepos,  and  fome  Itlinthos. 

MO  NO  PTE  RE,  Movovre^o;,  a kind  of  temple  among 
the  ancients,  round,  and  without  walls ; having  its  dome 
lupported  by  columns. 

MONOPTOTE,  Monoptoton,  in  Grammar,  a noun, 
which  has  only  one  cafe  ; as  inficias. 

MONOPTRAL  Temple,  in  Architecture,  an  edifice, 
confilting  of  a circular  colonnade  fupporting  a dome.  The 
monoptral  temple  is  open,  or  without  any  inclofing  wall, 
and  confequently  without  a cell,  as  in  other  temples. 

MONOPYRENEOUS  Fruits,  in  Botany,  are  fuch  as 
only  contain  one  kernel  or  feed. 

MONORCHIS,  the  fpecific  name  of  an  Ophrys  in  Lin- 
naeus, Sm.  FI.  Brit.  936.  Engl.  Bot.  t 71,  which  remains 
in  the  fame  genus  in  Dr.  Swartz’s  new  arrangement  of  this 
tribe.  It  is  fo  called  from  having  but  one  apparent  globular 
bulb,  or  rather  knob,  to  the  root ; the  other  being  formed 
at  the  end  of  a longifh  (hoot,  about,  or  after,  the  time  of 
flowering,  fo  as  commonly  to  efcape  obfervation. 

Monorchis.  Befide  the  common  fignification  of  this 
word  as  the  name  of  a plant,  phyficians  have  alfo  ufed  it 
to  exprefs  a man  who  has  but  one  tefticle. 

MONORHYMjE,  from  pov©',  Jalus,  and  rhyme, 

a poetical  compofition,  all  the  verfes  of  which  end  with  the 
fame  rhyme. 

Monorhymes  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  old 
French  poet  Leonin,  who  addrefled  fome  Latin  verfes  of 
iof  this. 
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this  kind  to  pope  Alexander  III.,  whence  they  are  alfo 

called  Leonine  verfes. 

MONOS,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Guinea,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  15  miles  S.  of  Tombi. 

MONOSPERM-ALTHiEA,  in  Botany , a name  con- 
trived by  Ifnard  for  the  IValtheria  of  Linnaeus,  and  intended 
to  exprefs  a plant  of  the  Marfh-mallow  kind,  with  a fingle 
feed.  See  Wabtheria. 

MONOSTICH,  Monostichon,  an  epigram,  or  poetical 
piece,-  confifting  of  one  fingle  verfe. 

MONOSYLLABLE,  Monosyllabum,  a word  of  a 
fingle  fyllable  ; or,  that  coufifts  of  one  or  more  letters  which 
are  pronounced  together. 

The  French  language  abounds  in  monofyllables  more  than 
any  other.  This  renders  it  the  mc-re  perplexing  to  fo- 
reigners, and  yet  the  beauty  of  the  language  feems  to  con- 
fift  in  it.  One  of  the  beft  and  fmoothefl  lines  in  Malherbe 
confifts  of  twelve  monofyllables : fpeaking  of  Califta,  he 
fays,  “ Et  moi  je  ne  voi  rien  quand  je  ne  la  voi  pas.”  In 
this  the  genius  of  the  Englifh  tongue  differs  very  much  from 
the  French,  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  monofyllables  in  the 
former  having  always  an  ill  effect.  This  Mr.  Pope  both  in- 
timates and  exemplifies  in  the  fame  verfe.  “ And  ten  low 
words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.”  Pafquier  cites  an  elegy 
of  forty-two  verfes,  confiding  wholly  of  monofyllables. 

MONOTHELITES,  compounded  of  fingle,  and 
9’=\-ju.a,  will,  of  Saw,  volo,  I will , in  Ecclefafical  Hijlory, 
an  ancient  feft,  which  fprung  out  of  the  Eutychians  and 
Monophyfites ; thus  called,  as  only  allowing  of  one  will  in 
Jefus  Chrift. 

The  opinion  of  the  Monothelites  had  its  rife  in  630,  and 
had  the  emperor  Heraclius  for  an  adherent,  who,  by  pub- 
lifhing  an  edift  in  favour  of  it,  hoped  thus  to  reftore  peace 
and  concord  both  in  church  and  (late  : it  was  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Acephalous  Severians. 

They  allowed  of  two  wills  in  Chrift,  confidered  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  natures  ; but  reduced  them  to  one,  by  reafon 
of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  ; thinking  it  abfurd  there 
/hould  be  two  free  wills  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  See 
Echthesis  and  Type. 

They  were  condemned  by  the  fixth  general  council,  in 
680,  as  being  fuppofed  to  deftroy  the  perfection  of  the 
humanity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  depriving  it  of  will  and  operation. 
Mofheim  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ftate  of  this 
fubtile  controverfy ; the  grounds  of  which  are  not,  indeed, 
eafily  underftood  and  explained.  1.  The  Monothelites  de- 
clared, that  they  had  no  connection  with  the  Eutychians 
and  Monophyfites ; but  maintained,  in  oppofition  to  both 
thefe  feCts,  that  in  Chrift  there  were  two  diftinft  natures, 
which  were  fo  united,  though  without  the  leaft  mixture 
or  confufion,  as  to  form  by  their  union  only  one  perfon. 

2.  They  acknowledged,  that  the  foul  of  Chrift  was  en- 
dowed with  a will,  or  faculty  of  volition,  which  is  ftill 
retained,  after  its  union  with  the  divine  nature.  For  they 
taught,  that  Chrift  was  not  only  perfect  God,  but  alfo  per- 
fect man  ; whence  it  followed,  that  his  foul  was  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  volition.  3.  They  denied  that  this  fa- 
culty of  volition  in  the  foul  of  Chrift  was  ahfolutely  inaftive  ; 
maintaining,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  co-operated  with  the 
divine  will.  4.  They,  therefore,  in  effeft,  attributed  to  our 
Lord  two  wi'ls,  and  thefe,  moreover,  operating  and  aftivc. 
5.  They,  however,  affirmed,  that,  in  a certain  fenfe,  only 
one  will  and  one  manner  of  operation  were  in  Chrift. 
Their  fentiments  were  afterwards  embraced  by  the  Ma- 
ronites. 

MONOTOCA,  in  Botany , from  /xovo?,  one,  and  toko;, 


a fetus,  or  conception,  becaufe  the  germen  has,  from  the  firft, 
the  rudiments  of  but  one  feed,  by  which  this  genus  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  others  of  its  natural  order.  Brown.  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  546.— -Clafs  and  order,  Pcntflndria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Epacridex,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  equal,  ereft, 
concave,  permanent  leaves,  with  a pair  of  fmaller  ones  at 
the  bafe,  which  are  fometimes  deciduous.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  funnel-fhaped,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; its  limb 
in  five  equal,  fpreading,  fmooth,  beaked  fegments  ; throat 
naked  and  pervious.  Ne&a'ry  a lobed  ?up-fhaped  gland, 
furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Stam.  Filaments  five, 
thread-fhaped,  equal,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
fhorter  than  its  limb ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pif. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundilh  ; ftyle  columnar,  fhort ; ftigma 
obtufe.  Peric.  Drupa  oval,  pulpy.  Nut  folitary,  oval,  of 
one  cell.  Seed  folitary. 

Eff.  Ch.  Outer  calyx  of  two  leaves.  Corolla  five-cleft, 
funnel-fhaped,  naked  at  the  mouth  and  border.  Germen 
fingle-feeded.  Drupa  pulpy. 

A New  Holland  genus  of  fhrubs,  or  fmall  trees,  fepa- 
rated  by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  Styphelia  of  preceding  authors, 
on  account  of  the  above  chara&ers.  The  leaves  are  Let- 
tered, fimple.  Spikes  axillary,  rarely  terminal,  of  few 
fiowers,  which  are  fmall,  white,  often  becoming  dioecious, 
by  a partial  defedl  in  their  organs  of  impregnation. 

Section  1.  Outer  calyx  deciduous.  Small  trees,  with  dioe- 
cious fowers. 

1.  M . elliptica.  (Styphelia  elliptica  ; Sm.  Bot.  of  New 
Holl.  49.)  — Clufters  eretft,  either  nearly  terminal  and  ag- 
gregate, or  axillary  and  folitary.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
four  times  as  long  as  broad. — Sent  by  Dr.  J.  White,  in 
1793,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackfon,  Newr 
South  Wales,  where  it  was  alfo  gathered  by  Mr.  Brown. 
The  branches  are  varioufly  divided,  round,  leafy,  downy 
when  young.  Leaves  numerous,  fcarcely  an  inch  long, 
obovate  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire,  tipped  with  a fpinous 
point ; dark  glaucous  green  and  fmooth  above  ; pale,  con- 
vex, with  fomewhat  radiating,  but  nearly  parallel,  ribs  be- 
neath. Footfalls  broad  and  fhort.  Clufers  about  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  their  ftalks  angular  and  downy.  Brac- 
teas  folitary,  concave,  at  the  bafe  of  each  partial  ftalk. 
Flowers  fcarcely  a line  in  length.  The  outer  calyx  is  per- 
manent in  our  fpccimens. 

2.  M.  aliens.  Br.  n.  2. — Clufters  ereft,  folitary,  either 
terminal  or  axillary.  Leaves  oblong-linear,  acute,  fpinous- 
pointed,  white  beneath. — Native  of  Port  Jackfon.  Like 
the  former,  but  the  leaves  are  longer,  narrower,  and  paler, 
more  tapering  at  the  point,  their  edges  appearing  minutely 
crenate  under  a microfcope. 

3.  M . lineata.  Br.  n.  3.  (Styphelia  glauca  ; Labill. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  45.  t.  61.) — Spikes  axillary,  very  fhort, 
drooping,  ftalked  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  fpinous- 
pointed,  nearly  flat — Native  of  Van  Diemen’s  land,  where 
it  was  gathered  by  both  the  above  authors.  The  fhape  of 
the  leaves  is  moft  like  the  firft  fpecies,  but  the  very  fhort, 
axillary,  ftalked,  obtufe  fpiles  (not  clufters),  which  Mr. 
Brown  fays  are  drooping,  though  the  French  author  repre- 
fents  them  ereft,  diftinguifh  the  prefent  plant.  The  germen 
is,  erroneoufly  it  feems,  drawn  with  five  cells  in  Labil- 
lardiere’s  plate. 

Section  2.  Outer  calyx  permanent.  Shrubs,  with  both 
organs  of  the  fnwer  perfect. 

4.  M . fcoparia.  (Styphelia  fcoparia  ; Sm.  Bot.  of  New 
Holl.  4S.)  — Spikes  axillary,  very  fhort,  nearly  feflile, 
drooping,  of  few  flowers.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  fomewhat 
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revolute.  Stem  ere£t.  — Native  of  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales.  The  fiem  is  very  bufhy,  branched  in  a deter- 
minate manner,  fmooth  throughout.  Leaves  numerous, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  narrow,  but  fomewhat  elliptical, 
entire,  fpinous-tipped,  the  edges  reflexed.  Flowers  fmaU, 
three  or  four,  in  a little,  recurved,  minutely  bradleated,  fpike. 

5.  M.  empetrifolia.  Br.  n.  5. — “ Spikes  axillary,  droop- 
ing, of  two  or  three  flowers.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  pointed, 
divaricated ; convex  above ; ftriated  and  whitilh  beneath. 
Stem  prollrate.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  inVan  Diemen’s 
land.  Of  this  we  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

MONOTONIA,  Monotony,  in  Rhetoric,  a want  of 
variation,  or  inflexion  of  the  voice  ; or  a fault  in  pronun- 
ciation, where  a long  feries  of  words  is  delivered  with  one 
unvaried  tone.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  faults  of  our 
Engliffi  orators. 

Dr.  Blair  obferves,  that  monotony  is  the  great  fault  into 
which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmonious 
arrangement ; and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  meafure,  is  not 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A very  vulgar  ear 
will  enable  a writer  to  catch  fome  one  melody,  and  to  form 
the  run  of  his  fentences  according  to  it ; which  foon  proves 
difgufting.  But  a juft  and  corredl  ear  is  requifite  for  vary- 
ing and  diverfifying  the  melody  ; and  hence  we  fo  feldom 
meet  with  authors,  who  are  remarkably  happy  in  this 
refp'edt. 

In  pronunciation,  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  guard  againft 
monotony.  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  a good  writer  on  this 
fubjedl,  that  for  an  orator  always  to  ufe  the  fame  tone  or 
degree  of  his  voice,  and  to  expect  to  anfwer  all  his  views  by 
it,  would  be  much  the  fame  thing,  as  if  a phyfician  (hould 
propofe  to  cure  all  diftempers  by  one  medicine.  From 
hence  it  is  evident,  that  though  various  inflections  and  tones 
of  the  voice  are  requifite  to  make  it  harmonious  and  pleafing 
to  the  ear,  yet  the  degree  of  it  {hould  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedl,  and  defign  of  the  fpeaker.  And  as  a 
perfeCt  monotony  is  always  unpleafant,  fo  it  can  never  be 
neceffary  in  any  difcourfe.  LeCt.  on  Rhet.,  &c.  vol.  i. 
Ward's  Orat.,  vol.  ii.  See  Period,  Pronunciation, 
Sentence,  and  Voice. 

Monotonia  is  oppofed  to  chanting  or  finging  in  fpeaking. 

MONOTONOUS,  Monotony,  ufed  figuratively  in 
mufic,  except  in  fpeaking  of  drums,  implies  dull,  pfalmodic 
{trains,  always  in  the  fame  flyle  or  key. 

MONOTRIGLYPH,  in  Architecture,  denotes  the  fpace 
of  one  triglyph,  between  two  pilallers  or  two  columns. 

MONOTROPA,  in  Botany,  received  that  appellation 
from  Linnaeus,  in  exchange  for  Hypopitys,  though  the  al- 
teration feems,  in  our  humble  opinion,  by  no  means  for  the 
better.  The  word  is  formed  from  juovoj,  one,  and  tje xoi,  to 
regard  or  conjider , alluding  to  the  regard  paid  by  its  author 
to  the  Angle  terminal  flower,  for  the  determination  of  the 
clafs  and  genus,  in  preference  to  the  lateral  ones,  according 
to  a favourite  principle  affumed  by  himfelf,  and  exemplified 
in  this  genus,  Ruta,  Adoxa,  Cbryfofplenium,  and  others. 
He  appears  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica,  p.  1S6,  to  have  loft 
fight  of  this  original  idea,  clafling  the  name  in  queftion  with 
thofe  deduced  from  the  foil,  Humbling,  as  it  were,  between 
Jolum  and  folus ; an  error  rather  to  be  lamented  than  cen- 
fured,  when  we  refleCt  that  this  immortal  book  was  dictated 
haftily  from  a fick  bed.  (See  LinNjEUS.)  We  muft  never- 
thelefs  ftill  contend,  that  the  name  previoufly  bellowed  on 
this  plant  by  Bauhin  and  Dillenius,  from  vxo,  under,  and 
xflvc,  a fir-tree,  alluding  to  its  perhaps  invariable  ftation, 
was  liable  to  no  exception.  Linn.  Gen.  214.  Schreb.  291. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  573.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  3.  Sm, 


FI.  Brit.  440.  Juft.  430.  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1. 
2 66.  (Hypopitys;  Dill.  Gen.  134.  t.  7.)  — Clafs  and 
order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  doubtful,  Linn. 
JulT.  The  latter  obferves,  that  it  is  “ a genus  by  itfelf, 
akin  to  no  other.”  Its  habit  is  that  of  Cytinus,  whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  bringing  them  together  by  tech- 
nical characters.  The  want  of  green  in  the  colour  of  fuch 
parafitical  plants  is  remarked  by  Linnaeus,  in  FI.  Suec.  135, 
though  the  difeovery  has  lately  been  attributed  to  one  of  his 
pupils. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  unlefs  the  five  outer  petals  be  con- 
fidered  as  a coloured  calyx.  Cor.  Petals  ten,  inferior,  ob- 
long, ereCt,  parallel,  ferrated  at  the  extremity,  deciduous ; 
the  five  outermoft,  or  alternate,  ones  gibbous  at  the  bafe, 
concave,  and  bearing  honey,  at  the  infide.  Stam.  Filaments 
ten,  awl-lhaped,  ereCl,  Ample ; anthers  Ample,  two-lobed. 
Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  pointed  ; ftyle  cylindrical, 
the  length  of  theftamens;  ftigma  capitate,  obtufe.  Peric. 
Capfule  ovate,  with  five  angles,  obtufe,  of  five  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  chaffy. 

Obf.  This  defeription  is  taken  from  the  terminal  flower, 
according  to  the  rule  in  Phil.  Bot.  feCl.  178.  The  lateral 
flowers,  in  fuch  fpecies  as  have  any,  lofe  one-fifth,  in  the 
number  of  every  part  of  the  fruClification. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  ten  ; the  five  outermoft 
concave  and  honey-bearing  at  their  bafe.  Capfule  fuperior, 
of  five  valves. 

I.  M.  Hypopitys.  Yellow  Bird’s-neft.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  533. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  69.  FI.  Dan.  t.  232.  Ehrh.  Phytoph.  44. 
(Orobanche  hypopitys  lutea  ; Mcntz.  Pugill.  t.  3.  Morif. 
fed.  12.  t.  16.  f.  13.) — Flowers  fpiked,  externally  fmooth, 
as  well  as  their  braCteas  ; the  lateral  ones  oCtandrous. — .Na- 
tive of  fir  woods  in  Europe  and  North  America,  growing 
parafitically  on  the  roots  of  thofe  trees,  and  flowering  in 
July.  Dillenius  fays,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Manning- 
ham,  that  it  grows  alfo  in  beech  woods.  Michaux  afferts 
the  American  plant  to  be  but  half  the  fize  of  the  European. 
With  us  it  is  nearly  a fpan  high.  The  whole  herb  fucculent, 
of  a pale  ftraw-colour,  turning  brownifli  when  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, and  then  acquiring  a fragrant  fmell,  like  that  of 
primrofe  flowers,  though  generally  compared  to  their  roots. 
The  fiem  is  Ample,  thick,  round,  clothed  with  fcattered 
ovate  feales,  rather  than  leaves , and  terminating  in  a fpike 
of  feveral  flowers,  at  firft  drooping,  finally  eredt.  Each 
flower  is  accompanied  by  a braRea,  exadlly  refembling  the 
feales  of  the  ftem,  rather  fhorter  than  the  flower,  which, 
with  its  very  ftiort  partial  ftalk,  is  nearly  an  inch  long. 
Sometimes  the  fiamens,  and  inner  fide  of  the  petals,  are 
hairy.  Willdenow  fays  there  is  a variety  with  upright 
flowers,  which  is  occafionally  lingle-flowered.  We  have 
fometimes  found  the  lateral  bloffoms  with  only  fix  petals  and 
ftamens. 

2.  M.  lanuginofa.  Downy  Bird’s-neft.  Michaux  n.  2. — 
Flowers  fpiked,  all  over  downy,  as  well  as  their  bradteas. — 
Sent  from  North  America,  by  Kalm,  to  Linnaeus,  who 
confounded  it  with  the  former.  Michaux  gathered  the  fame 
in  the  woods  of  North  Carolina.  He  juftly  deferibes  it  as 
having  the  habit  of  the  foregoing,  but  fmaller  in  all  its  parts, 
varying  with  a drooping  or  upright  fpike,  the  flowers  turned 
all  one  way.  The  feales  of  the  fiem  are  rather  pointed. 
The  fiem,  feales,  petals,  and  every  other  part  of  the  flowers , 
are  clothed  with  fine,  foft,  denfe  hairs,  peculiar  to  this 
fpecies.  The  fpecimen  of  the  former  in  the  Linnaean  her- 
barium, as  well  as  one  we  have  from  France,  has  indeed 
fcattered  hairs  on  the  fiamens,  as  well  as  on  the  inner  fide  of 
the  petals,  near  the  edge.  Whether  thefe  indicate  a fpecific 
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diftin&ion,  we  have  not  materials  to  decide,  but  we  have 
feen  them  in  no  Britifh  fpecimen. 

3.  M.  uniflora.  Drooping  Single-flowered  Bird’s-neft. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  555.  Michaux  n.  3.  (Orobanche  vir- 
giniana,  flore  pentapetalo  ccrnuo ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  209. 
f.  7.) — Stem  fingle-flowered.  Scales  bluntifh.  Flower 
pendulous. — Native  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Canada ; 
Linn. ; of  fhady  woods  in  South  Carolina  ; Michaux.  Root 
a denfe  congeries  of  entangled  fibres.  Stem  about  fix  inches 
high,  feldom  quite  ftraight  in  any  part,  angular,  fmooth. 
Scales  obovate,  bluntifh,  fmooth,  fcattered,  net  numerous. 
Flower  terminal,  folitary,  perfe&ly  pendulous,  the  upper 
part  of  the  Item,  for  about  an  inch,  being  curved  into  an 
arch.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  the  fize  of  the  firft  fpecies,  or 
bigger.  Stamens  ten,  hairy.  Plukenet’s  figure  is  very 
good. 

4.  M.  Morifoniana.  Upright  Single-flowered  BirdVneft. 
Michaux  n.  4.  (Orobanche  monanthos  virginiana,  flore 
majore;  Morif.  fed.  12.  t.  16.  f.  5.) — Stem  fingle-flowered, 
ftraight.  Scales  lanceolate.  Flower  ereft. — Native  of  the 
fhady  woods  of  Carolina.  Michaux.  A fpecimen,  fent  by 
Kalm  from  North  America,  is  confounded  in  the  Linnaean 
herbarium  with  the  laft.  The  Jlem  of  the  prefent  fpecies  is 
nearly  twice  the  height  of  M.  uniflora , perfectly  ftraight, 
except  its  taper  bafe,  which  is  (lightly  flexuofe.  Scales 
larger,  more  lanceolate  and  acute,  efpecially  the  upper 
ones.  Flower  always  perfeftly  ereft,  about  the  fize  of  the 
laft,  or  rather  bigger,  with  ten  petals,  and  as  many  hairy 
fiamens. 

Morifon’s  figure,  with  which  Linnteus  finds  fault,  fup- 
pofing  it  done  for  the  foregoing,  expreffes  this  fpecies  fuf- 
ficiently  well.  Michaux  has  firft  diftinguifhed  the  two,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  very  juftly.  He  defcribes  the  feales  as 
more  diftant  in  the  prefent,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  only 
fpecimen  we  have  feen,  any  more  than  in  Morifon’s  plate. 
The  Jlem,  in  five  fpecimens  of  the  uniflora  before  us,  is  alfo 
the  moft  (lender  of  the  two  ; Michaux  terms  it  thick,  as  well 
as  (horter  than  the  other. 

No  fuccefsful  attempt,  at  far  as  we  have  heard,  was  ever 
made  to  cultivate  any  of  this  genus ; yet  as  gardeners  now 
fucceed  with  feveral  of  the  Orchidea,  at  one  time  thought 
quite  as  unmanageable,  we  know  not  why  they  fhould  de- 
fpair,  even  of  thefe  parafitical  plants.  Rotten  ftumps  of 
fir,  placed  fo  as  to  receive  their  minute  feeds,  and  then  re- 
moved into  a fit  fituation,  might  poflibly  attain  the  defired 
end.  S. 

MONOU,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  north  of 
the  Grain  coaft. 

MONOVAC,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va- 
lencia ; 21  miles  W.  of  Alicant. 

MONOULLAH,  a town  of  Bengal;  12  miles  N.W. 
of  Goragot. 

MON-PADRE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Margaretta. 

MONPARA,  a river  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  N.  lat.  o°  36'.  E.  long. 
I°9°  33'- 

MONPAZIER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Bergerac  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Sarlat.  The  place  contains 
1028,  and  the  canton  4691  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
245  kiliometres,  in  14  communes.  N.  lat.  44°40.  E.  long. 
°°  5V'- 

MONPON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Riberac.  The  place  contains  1500,  and  the  canton  5615 


inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  247 1 kiliometres,  in  loco m- 
munes. 

MONQUEGNA,  a jurifdi&ion  of  South  America,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Arequipa ; about  40  leagues  S.  of  the  city  of 
Arequipa,  and  16  from  the  coaft  of  the  South  fea.  This 
jurifdi&ion  extends  at  lead  40  leagues  in  length,  in  an  agree- 
able climate,  adorned  with  large  vineyards,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  which  great  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  are  made, 
which  conftitute  its  whole  commerce.  They  fupply  all  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Cordilleras,  as  far  as  Potoli, 
by  land  carriage ; while  they  are  exported  by  fea  to  Callao, 
where  they  are  greatly  valued.  Here  are  alfo  papas  and 
olives  The  principal  town,  which  bears  the  fame  name,  is 
inhabited  by  Spaniards,  among  whom  are  feveral  noble  and 
opulent  families.  S.  lat.  i7°24'.  W.  long.  70°  56'. 

MONREAL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon;  23  miles 
W.  of  Calataiud. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarra ; 
8 miles  S.E.  of  Pamplona. 

MONREALE,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Ma- 
zara,  fituated  on  a lofty  hill;  3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Pa- 
lermo. ' 

MONRO,  Alexander,  M.D-,  in  Biography,  an  emi. 
nent  anatomift,  and  the  father  of  the  medical  fchool  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  defeended  both  by  his  paternal  and  maternal 
parents  from  diftinguifhed  families  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  was  born  in  London,  in  September  1697,  where  his 
father,  then  a furgeon  in  the  army  of  king  William  in  Flan- 
ders, refided  upon  leave  of  abfence  in  the  winter.  On  quit- 
ting the  army,  Mr.  Monro  fettled  in  Edinburgh ; and  per- 
ceiving early  indications  of  talent  in  Alexander,  his  only 
child,  he  took  great  intereft  in  fuperintending  his  education. 
After  having  given  him  the  beft  inftrudlion  which  Edinburgh 
then  afforded,  he  fent  him  to  London,  where  he  attended 
the  anatomical  courfes  of  Chefelden,  and  was  extremely  af- 
fiduous  in  diffedtions : he  made  numerous  anatomical  pre- 
parations, which  he  fent  home;  and,  while  here,  even  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  moft  important  work  on  the  bones,  a 
fketch  of  which  he  read  before  a fociety  of  young  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  of  which  he  had  been  ele&ed  a member. 
From  London,  Alexander  went  to  Paris,  where  he  purfued 
the  fame  objedt ; and  in  the  autumn  of  1718,  repaired  to 
Leyden,  with  the  view  of  profiting  by  the  tuition  of  the 
great  Boerhaave,  who  conceived  a high  opinion  of  his  ta- 
lents and  induftry,  and  wrote  a favourable  account  of  him 
to  his  friends.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn 
of  1719,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  and  demonftrator  of 
anatomy  to  the  company  of  furgeons,  the  joint  demonftrators 
having  fpontaneoufly  refigned  in  his  favour.  Soon  after  ac- 
cepting this  appointment,  he  began  alfo  to  give  public  lec- 
tures on  anatomy,  illuftrating  them  by  the  preparations 
which  he  had  made  when  abroad  ; and  at  the  fame  time  Dr. 
Alfton,  then  a young  man,  united  with  him  in  the  plan,  and 
began  a courfe  of  ledtures  on  the  materia  medica  and  botany. 
Thefe  were  the  firft  public  courfes  that  had  ever  been  given 
at  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening  of  that 
medical  fchool,  which  has  fince  extended  its  fame,  not  only 
throughout  Europe,  but  over  the  new  world.  Mr.  Monro 
fuggefted  this  plan ; and  by  the  following  circumftance, 
probably,  contributed  to  lead  his  fon  into  a mode  of  lec- 
turing, which  fubfequently  carried  him  to  excellence. 
Without  the  young  teacher’s  knowledge,  he  invited  the 
prefident  and  fellows  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  the 
whole  company  of  furgeons,  to  honour  the  firft  day’s  ledlure 
with  their  prefence.  This  unexpected  company  threw  the 
dodlor  into  fuch  confufion,  that  he  forgot  the  words  of  the 
difeourfe,  which  he  had  written  and  committed  to  memory. 

Having 
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Having  left  his  papers  at  home,  he  was  at  a lofs  for  a little 
time  what  to  do  : but,  with  much  prefence  of  mind,  he  im- 
mediately began  to  (hew  fome  of  the  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, in  order  to  gain  time  for  recollection  ; and  very  foon 
refolvea  not  to  attempt  to  repeat  the  difcourfe  which  he  had 
prepared,  but  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  fuch  language  as  fhould 
occur  to  him  from  the  fubjeCt,  which  he  was  confident  that 
he  underftood.  The  experiment  fucceeded : he  delivered 
himfelf  well,  and  gained  great  applaufe  as  a good  and  ready 
fpeaker.  Thus  difcovering  his  own  Itren^th,  he  refolved 
henceforth  never  to  recite  any  written  difcourfe  in  teaching, 
and  acquired  a free  and  elegant  ftyle  of  delivering  lec- 
tures. 

In  the  fame  year,  1720,  a regular  feries  of  medical  in- 
ftruCTion  was  militated  at  Edinburgh,  through  the  intereft 
of  Dr.  Monro’s  father:  thefe  two  leCturefhips  were  put 
upon  the  univerfity  eftablifhment,  to  which  were  foon  after 
added  thofe  of  Drs.  Sinclair,  Rutherford,  Innes,  and  Plum- 
mer. This  fyftem  of  medical  education  was,  however,  in- 
complete, without  affording  fome  opportunity  to  the  {In- 
dents of  witnefiing  the  progrefs  and  treatment  of  difeafes,  as 
well  as  of  hearing  leisures.  A propofal  was,  therefore, 
made  to  ereCt  and  endow  an  hofpital  by  fubfcription ; and 
Dr.  Monro  publifhed  a pamphlet,  explaining  the  advan- 
tages of  fuch  an  inftitution.  The  royal  infirmary  was 
fpeedily  railed,  endowed,  and  eftablifhed  by  charter ; and 
the  inftitution  of  clinical  leCtures,  which  were  commenced 
by  Dr.  Monro  on  the  furgieal  cafes,  and  afterwards  by  Dr. 
Rutherford,  in  1748,  on  the  medical  cafes,  completed  that 
admirable  fyftem  of  inftruCtion,  upon  which  the  reputation 
and  ufefulnefs  of  the  medical  fchool  of  Edinburgh  have  been 
fubfequently  founded. 

None  of  the  new  profefTors  contributed  fo  much  to  the 
celebrity  of  this  fchool  as  Dr.  Monro,  who  was  indefatigable 
in  the  labours  of  his  office,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his  art, 
and  foon  made  himfelf  known  to  the  profeffional  world  by  a 
variety  of  ingenious  and  valuable  publications.  During  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years  he  continued,  without  any  in- 
terruption, to  deliver  a courfe  of  leCtures,  extending  from 
the  end  of  Odfober  to  the  beginning  of  May  : ai  d fo  great 
was  the  leputation  which  he  acquired,  both  for  himfelf  and 
the  univerfity,  that  {Indents  flecked  to  him  from  the  moll 
diftant  corners  of  the  kingdom. 

His  firft  and  principal  publication  was  his  “ Ofteology, 
or  Treatife  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,"  which  appeared 
in  1726,  and  was  intended  for  the  life  of  his  pupils ; but  it 
became  a very  popular  work  among  the  faculty  in  general : 
for  he  had  the  fatksfaCtion  of  feeing  it  pal's  through  eight 
editions  during  his  life,  and  it  was  translated  into  moft  of 
the  languages  of  Europe.  The  French  edition,  in  folio, 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Sue,  demonllrator  of  fculpture  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  was  adorned  with  moft  elegant 
and  mafterly  figures.  To  tjje  later  editions  of  this  work  he 
fubjoined  a concife  neurology,  or  defeription  of  the  nerves, 
and  a very  accurate  account  of  the  laCteal  fyftem  and  tho- 
racic dud. 

Dr.  Monro  was  alfo  the  father  and  aCtive  fupporter  of  a 
fociety,  which  was  eftablifhed  by  the  profefTors  and  other 
praCTitioners  of  the  town,  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  and 
pliblilhing  papers  on  profeffional  fubjeCts,  and  to  which  the 
public  is  indebted  for  fix  volumes  of  “ Medical  Eflays  and 
Obfervations  by  a Society  at  Edinburgh"’  the  firft  of  which 
appeared  in  1732.  Dr.  Monro  was  the  fecretary  of  this  fo- 
ciety ; and  after  the  publication  of  the  firft  volume,  when 
the  members  of  the  fociety  became  rerrufs  in  their  attendance, 
the  whole  labour  of  collection  and  publication  was  carried 
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on  by  himfelf  ; “ infomuch  that  after  this,"  fays  his  biogra- 
pher, “ fcarce  any  other  member  ever  faw  a paper  of  the 
five  lalf  volumes,  except  thofe  they  were  the  authors  of,  till 
printed  copies  were  fent  them  by  the  bookfeller.’’  Of  this 
collection,  many  of  the  molt  valuable  papers  were  written  by 
Dr.  Monro,  on  anatomical,  phyfiological,  and  practical 
fubjeCts  : the  moft  elaborate  of  thefe  i6  an  “ Effay  011  the 
Nutrition  of  the  Foetus,’’  in  three  diflertations.  Haller, 
fpeakiug  of  thefe  volumes  as  highly  valuable  to  the  profef- 
ficn,  adds,  “ Monrous  ibi  eminet.” 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  publication,  the  fociety  was 
revived,  at  the  fuggefticn  of  the  celebrated  mathematical 
profeffor,  Colin  Maclaurin,  and  was  extended  to  the  admif- 
iion  of  literary  and  philofophical  topics.  Dr.  Monro  again 
took  an  aCtive  part  in  its  proceedings,  as  one  of  its  vice- 
prefidents,  efpecially  after  the  death  of  Maclaurin,  when 
two  volumes  of  its  memoirs,  entitled  “ Eflays  Phyfica!  and 
Literary,’’  were  publifhed,  and  fome  materials  for  a third 
collected,  to  which  Dr.  Monro  contributed  feveral  ufeful 
papers.  The  third  was  not  publifhed  during  his  life.  His 
laffc  publication  was  an  “ Account  of  the  Succefsof  Inocu- 
lation in  Scotland,"  written  originally  as  an  anfwer  to  fome 
inquiries  addrefled  to  him  from  the  committee  of  the  faculty 
of  phyficians  at  Paris,  appointed  to  inveftigate  the  merits  of 
the  practice.  It  was  afterwards  publifhed  at  the  requeft  of 
fome  of  his  friends,  and  contributed  to  extend  the  praCtice 
in  Scotland.  Belides  the  works  which  he  publifhed,  he  left 
feveral  MSS.  written  at  different  rimes,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal ; viz.  A Hifto’ry  of  Anatomical 
Writers  ; — An  Encheirefis  Anatomica  ; — Heads  of  many 
of  his  LeCtures  ; — A Treatife  on  Comparative  Anatomy  4 
— A Treatife  on  Wounds  and  Tumours  ; — and,  Ah  Oration 
de  Cuticula.  This  laft,  as  well  as  the  fhort  traCl  on  compa- 
rative anatomy,  has  been  printed  in  an  edition  of  his  whole 
works,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  publifhed  by  his  fon,  Dr. 
Alexander  Monro,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1781.  This  traCl  had- 
been  publifhed  furreptitioufly,  101744,  from  notes  taken  at 
his  leCtures  ; but  is  here  given  in  a more  correCt  form. 

In  the  year  1759,  Dr.  Monro  refigned  his  anatomical 
chair,  w hich  he  had  To  long  occupied  with  the  highelt  reputa- 
tion, to  his  fon,  juft  mentioned  ; but  he  ftill  continued  to 
leisure  as  one  of  the  clinical  profefTors  on  the  cafes  in  the  in- 
firmary. His  life  was  alio  a fcene  of  continued  a&ivity  in 
other  affairs,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  For  he  was 
not  only  a member,  but  a moft  afliduous  attendant,  of  many 
focieties  and  mftitutions  for  promoting  literature,  arts,, 
fciences,  and  manufactures  in  Scotland;  he  was  alfo  a di- 
rector of  the  bank  of  Scotland,  a juftice  of  the  peace,  a 
commifiioner  of  high  roads,  &c.  and  was  punctual  in  the 
difeharge  of  all  his  duties.  His  character  in  private  life  was 
as  amiable  and  exemplary  as  it  was  ufeful  in  public.  To  the 
literary  honours,  which  he  attained  at  home,  were  added 
thofe  of  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  at 
Paris. 

Dr.  Monro  was  a man  of  middle  ftature,  mufcular,  and. 
poflefled  of  great  ftrength  and  activity  ; but  was  lubjeCt  for 
many  years  to  afpittingof  blocd  on  catching  the  lea  ft  cold, 
and  through  his  life  to  frequent  inflammatory  fevers.  After 
an  attack  of  the  influenza,  in  1762,  he  was  affliCted  with 
fymptoms  of  a difeafe  of  a painful  and  tedious  nature,  which 
continued  ever  after,  until  it  terminated  his  exiftence.  This 
was  a fungous  ulcer  of  the  bladder  and  reCtum,  the  diftrefa 
of  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude  and  refignation,  and 
died  with  perfeCt  calmnefs,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1767,  at 
the  age  of  feventy. 
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Two  of  his  fons  became  diftinguilbed  phyficians.  Dr. 
Alexander,  his  fucceffor,  filled  the  anatomical  chair  with 
great  credit  to  himfelf  and  to  the  univerfity,  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  and  became  known  throughout  Europe  by 
his  valuable  publications ; efpecially  by  his  Treatife  on  the 
Lymphatics,  in  1770  ; — On  the  Anatomy  of  Fifhes,  1785  ; 
— On  the  Nerves,  1783  ; — On  the  Burfle  Mucofae,  1788  ; 
and  three  treatifes  on  the  Brain,  the  Eye,  and  the  Ear,  in 
1797.  Advancing  in  years,  and  wifhing  to  relieve  him- 
felf from  the  fatigues  of  the  profefTo-fhip,  he  affociated  with 
himfelf,  in  1801, 'his  fon,  the  third  Alexander  Monro,  who 
now,  1812,  continuesto  carry  on  the  bufineis  of  that  chair 
with  conliderabie  zeal  and  credit,  while  the  refpedted  vete- 
ran fpends  his  age  in  repofe. 

Dr.  Donal'd  Monro,  the  other  fon  of  the  firfl  Alexander,  fet- 
tled as  2 phyfician  in  London,  and  attained  conliderabie  emi- 
nence. He  became  known  as  the  author  of  an  Effay  on  the 
Dropfv,  in  1765  ; — On  the  Difeafes  of  Military  Hofpitals, 
1764  On  Mineral  Waters,  1771  On  preferring  the 
Health  of  Soldiers  ; and  fome  other  works,  and  died  in  the 
year  1802.  .See  Life  of  Dr.  Monro,  prefixed  to  his  works. 
Geti.  B og. 

MONROE,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Virginia,  taken 
from  Green  Briar,  on  the  foutli  fide;  320  miles  from 
Wafhington. 

MONROYO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia ; 20  miles  S.  of  Al- 
eaniz. 

MONS  Veneris,  in  Anatomy.,  the  elevation  of  the  in- 
teguments over  the  pubes  in  the  female  fubjeft.  See  Ge- 
neration. 

Mons,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a-didricf,  in  the  department  of  .Temmappe,  or  Gem- 
mappe,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  fo  called  frcm  its  fituation 
on  a hill.  The  river  Trouide,  which  runs  through  it,  joins 
the  Haifne  in  its  fauxbourg.  Its  callle,  which  was  de- 
moliflied  in  1618,  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Caefar, 
and  Quintus  Cicero,  brother  to  the  celebrated  orator,  was 
befieged  in  this  place,  and  relieved  by  Caefar,  50  years  B.C. 
The  town  is  large,  the  ftreets  are  broad,  and  the  great 
market-place,  which  is  very  fpacious,  contains  the  town- 
houfe,  which  is  a fine  old  building,  with  a fteeple  erefted  by 
the  Hates  in  1716,  the  palace  of  the  government,  and  that  of 
the  council  of  the  province.'  Thefe  three  palaces  are  adorned 
with  fculpture  and  painting.  The  great  church  is  a fine 
building,  the  fide  altar  and  chapel  being  wholly  conftrufted 
of  fine  marble : here  is  a marble  tomb,  finely  embeliifhed ; 
and  the  ftatues,  among  which  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
and  the  refurre&ion,  are  in  high  ellimatiou.  Mor.s  is  a place 
of  good  trade  for  various  articles,  particularly  woollen  fluffs, 
which  are  manufactured  here  in  large  quantities.  The 
magiilracy  is  compofed  of  a chief,  ten  fchevins,  two  pen- 
lioners,  three  greffiers,  &c.  This  town  has  frequently  fuf- 
fered  by  the  calamities  of  war.  In  1746  its  fortifications 
were  demolifhcd  by  the  French  ; and  in  this  Rate  it  was  re- 
ilored  to  the  emperor  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle. 
After  the  battle  of  Jeminappe,  it  was  fummoned  by  Du- 
mourier,  and  furrendered  the  next  morning.  It  contains 
18,291  inhabitants,  in  2 cantons;  the  north  canton  in- 
cluding 13,381,  on  a territory  of  37^  kihometres,  in  3 com- 
munes ; and  the  foutli  containing  14,252,  on  a territory  of 
45  kihometres,  in  8 communes.  N.  lat.  50°  27'  10''.  E. 
lung.  V 37'  1S  '- 

MONSEFU,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Truxillo  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Lambayeque. 
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MONSEIGNEUR,  compounded  of  moti , my,  and  feig - 
neur,  lord,  in  the  plural  meffeigp.eurs,  a title  of  honour  and 
relpeft  ufed  by  the  French  in  writing  to  perfons  of  fuperior 
rank  or  quality. 

Dukes,  peers,  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  prefidents  a la 
mortier,  are  complimented  with  the  title  of  monfeigneur. 

In  the  petitions  prefented  to  the  fovereign  courts,  they 
ufe  the  term  meffeigneurs. 

Monseigneur,  abfolutely  ufed,  was  a .title  formerly  rc- 
ftrained  to  the  dauphin  of  France. 

This  cuilom  was  unknown  till  the  times  of  Louis  XIV., 
till  then  the  dauphin  was  ityled  monfieur  le  dauphin. 

MONSIEUR,  a compound  of  mon,  my,  and  feur,fr, 
in  the  plural  meflieurs,  a term  or  title  of  civility,  ufed  by 
the  French,  in  fpeaking  to  their  equals,  or  thofe  a little  be- 
low them  ; anfwering  to  Mr.  or  Sir,  among  the  Englilh. 

The  fuperfcription  of  all  letters  begin  A monfeur,  mon- 
fieur fuch  a one. 

The  ufe  of  the  word  monfieur  was  formerly  more  extenfive 
than  at  prefent : they  applied  it  to  people  who  lived  many 
ages  before  them.  Thus  monfieur  St.  Auguftine,  monfieur 
St.  Ambrofe  ; and  the  vulgar  Hill  fay,  monfieur  St.  Paul, 
monfieur  St.  Jaques,  & c.  The  Romans,  during  the  flou- 
ri  thing  time  of  their  liberty,  were  unacquainted  with  that 
term  of  parade  and  flattery,  which  they  alterwards  made 
ufe  of  in  the  word  dominus.  In  fpeaking  or  writing  to  each 
other,  they  only  gave  each  other  their  proper  names  ; which 
pradlice  lailed  even  after  Caefar  had  brought  the  republic 
under  his  pomrr.and : but  after  the  Roman  emperors  were 
once  well  feated  on  the  throne,  the  courtiers  and  minions, 
who  by  flattery  fought  to  procure  favours  from  them,  iludied 
new  honours.  Suetonius  obferves,  that  a comedian  on  the 
theatre  having  called  Augultus  dominus,  lord ; the  fpe&ators 
all  flared  at  him  ; fo  that  the  emperor  forbad,  for  the  future, 
the  title  to  be  attributed  to  him.  Caligula  was  the  firfl  who 
exprefsly  commanded  himfelf  to  be  called  dominus.  Martial,, 
entirely  devoted  to  tyranny,  calls  Domitian  dominum  deumque 
n of  rum.  In  time,  the  title  was  alfo  aoplie*.  to  the  people; 
and  of  dominus,  at  length  was  formed  dom. 

Monsieur,  abfolutely  ufed,  is  a title  or  quality  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  fecond  fon  of  France,  or  the  king's 
brother. 

In  a letter  of  Philip  De  Valois,  that  prince,  fpeaking 
of  his  predeceffor,  calls  him  monfeur  le  roy,  monfieur  the 
king- 

MONSIGNI,  M.  DE,  in  Biography,  formerly  maitre 
d'hotel  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  l’Egalile,  was  one 
of  the  creators  of  the  French  comic  opera,  for  which,  be- 
tween the  years  1759  and  1777,  he  compofed  eleven  or 
twelve  different  dramas,  which,  vve  believe,  were  all  fuc- 
cefsful ; particularly .“  Le  Cade  Dupe  ; on  lie  s’avife  jamais 
de  tout ;”  “ Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier  “ Rofe  et  Colas,  &c.” 

This  kind  of  drama  was  eftablifhed  at  the  theatre  de  la 
Foire,  in  1754,  upon  the  idea  of  the  Italian  burletta,  in  all 
things  except  the  recitative,  the  dialogue  in  the  French 
opera  comique  being  fpoken,  and  incidentally  mixed  with 
airs.  This  ingenious  and  plealing  compofer’s  name  of 
Monfigni  feems  Italian  ; but  his  ftyle  of  melody  is  neither 
Italian  nor  French,  but  a mixture  of  both.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pleafing  and  amufing  than  thefe  dramas  to  the 
natives  of  all  Europe,  not  great  critics  in  flnging  ; for  it 
mull  b»  owned,  that  they  were  all  well  written,  well  fet, 
and  vvell  adled  ; and  in  the  principal  man’s  part,  when  per- 
formed by  the  admirable  Caillot,  well  fung.  Duni,  Phi- 
lidor,  and  Monfigni,  were  the  patriarchs  of  the  comic  inuiical 
dramas,  and  Gretry  the  king  David. 
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MONSOL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Anziko,  and  refidence  of  the  micocco  or  king. 
S.  lat.  i°.  E.  long.  30  30'. 

MONSON,  Sir  William,  in  Biography , a naval  com- 
mander, and  a writer  upon  naval  fubjecls,  was  born  about 
the  year  1569,  and  was  fent,  at  an  early  age,  to  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  about  two  years.  Being 
defirous  of  engaging  in  the  fea-fervice,  to  which,  probably, 
his  parents  objefted,  he  entered,  without  their  knowledge, 
on  board  a fmall  veflel,  fitted  out  to  cruife  againft  the 
Spaniards.  After  fomc  years’  a&ive  fervice,  lie  accom- 
pained  the  earl  of  Cumberland  in  two  expeditions,  in  the 
fecond  of  which  he  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was 
detained  a prifoner  two  years.  As  foon  as  he  was  liberated, 
in  1593,  he  attached  himfelf  again  to  the  earl’s  fervice,  in 
which  he  made  two  more  voyages.  In  1596,  he  was  cap- 
tain of  a fliip  in  the  earl  of  Elfex’s  expedition  to  Cadiz,  and 
in  the  next  year  in  that  to  the  Azores.  After  the  accefiion 
of  king  James,  he  was  appointed,  in  1604,  admiral  of  the 
narrow  feas,  an  office  which  he  fuftained  twelve  years  with 
credit  to  his  own  well-earned  reputation,  and  honour  to  the 
Britiffi  flag,  by  protecting  the  trade  and  fiflieries  from  all  en- 
croachments. His  zeal  againft  the  pretenfions  of  the  Dutch, 
and  his  endeavours  to  promote  an  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of 
the  navy,  againft  the  will  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord 
high  admiral,  involved  him  in  troubles,  and  occafioned  his 
committal  to  the  Tower,  in  1616;  but  upon  examination 
into  his  conduft  he  was  difcharged.  He  was  confulted  on 
the  duke  of  Buckingham’s  expedition  againft  Algiers, 
Cadiz,  and  the  ifleof  Rhe,  all  which  he  difapproved,  and  his 
opinion  was  fully  juftified  by  their  want  of  fuccefs.  To  his 
country  his  opposition  was  unavailing,  and  to  him  it  was 
unfortunate,  having  been  kept  out  of  employ  for  feveral 
years  ; but  in  1635  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral.  After 
this  he  withdrew  to  a life  of  privacy,  and  employed  him- 
felf in  finifhing  his  “ Naval  T rafts.”  He  died  in  February, 
1642-3,  leaving  a high  reputation  as  a brave,  prudent,  and 
upright  commander.  He  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  per- 
form any  very  fplendid  fervices,  yet  his  zeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navy  of  his  country  merits  an  honourable 
mention.  His  Naval  T rafts  contain  plans  and  projects  for 
the  advancement  of  the  interefts  of  trade  and  navigation. 
They  are  infected  in  the  third  volume  of  Churchill’s  Col- 
lection of  Voyages,  Biog.  Brit.  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,  Stockdale’s  edition. 

Monson,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  Hampshire  county, 
Maflacliufetts,  E.  of  Bnmfield. 

MONSONIA,  in  Botany , is  defigned  to  commemorate 
the  late  lady  Ann  Monfon,  a lady  of  diftinguiflied  talents, 
as  well  as  of  eminent  botanical  tafte  and  knowledge,  who  by 
a long  refidence  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  had  great  opportunities 
of  cultivating  the  ftudy  of  plants,  as  well  as  infefts.  We 
truft  we  (hall  betray  no  inviolable  fecret,  in  recording  that 
it  was  to  this  excellent  lady  the  late  Mr.  Lee  alluded,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Introdudtion  to  Botany,  firft  publiffied  in 
1760,  where  he  fays  he  was  enjoined  not  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  thofe  who  had  kindly  helped  him  in  his  under- 
taking. A moft  elegant  Eaft  Indian  Illecelrum  was  firft 
chofen  by  Koenig,  it  we  miftake  not,  to  bear  the  name  of 
Monfonia,  which  remains  as  its  fpecific  appellation  ; and  a 
more  diftmft  genus,  of  greater  fplendour,  has  been  felefted 
for  the  purpofe.  Some  have  thought  this  but  too  near  to 
Geranium. — Linn.  Mant.  14.  Schreb.  459.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  717.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1. 
v.  3.  100.  JulT.  269.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  638.  Cavan. 
Dill.  179.  — Clafs  and  order,  Polyadelphia  Dodccandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  Gruinales , Linn.  G crania , Julf. 


Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  lanceolate, 
awned,  equal,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  obovate, 
abruptly  toothed,  and  jagged,  longer  than  the  calyx,  in- 
ferted  into  the  (hort  annular  receptacle,  or  neftary.  Siam. 
Filaments  fifteen,  united  into  five  fets,  three  in  each  fet,  all 
inferted  into  the  neftary  ; anthers  oblong.  Fiji.  Germen 
fuperior,  pentagonal,  (hort ; ftvle  awl-fhaped  ; ftigmas  five, 
oblong,  fpreading.  Pcric.  Capfules  five,  aggregate,  car- 
tilaginous, oblong,  lateral,  feparating  at  their  iniide,  each 
attached  upwards  to  a very  long,  fpiral,  elaftic  awn.  Seeds 
folitary,  lateral,  oblong,  fomewhat  cylindrical. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five,  abrupt, 
toothed.  Stamens  in  five  fets,  united  by  a common  bafe. 
Style  five-cleft.  Fruit  beaked,  of  five  aggregate  capfules, 
with  long  fpiral  awns. 

1.  M . fpeciofa.  Large-flowered  Monfonia.  Linn.  Mant. 

105.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  73.  Cavan.  Did’.  179.  t.  74.  f.  1 

Leaves  quinate  ; leaflets  bipinnatifid. — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  like  the  whole  genus.  It  was  fent  to  Kew 
in  1774,  by  Mr.  Maffon,  and  decorates  the  green-houfe 
magnificently  in  fpring.  Root  perennial.  Stems  fometimes 
very  (hort.  Leaves  numerous,  moftly  radical,  on  long 
(talks,  and  compol’ed  of  five  radiating  hairy  leaflets,  doubly 
pinnatifid ; their  fegments  linear-lanceolate,  bluntilh,  de- 
current. Flowers  two  or  three  inches  broad,  with  deeply 
cut  petals,  variegated  with  (hades  of  rofe-colour,  ribbed, 
the  eye  purple  and  white  ; each  on  a long,  bent,  fimple 

Jlalk,  with  a whorl  of  lanceolate  brafleas  at  its  joint.  Calyx- 
leaves  membranous  at  the  edge,  downy  upward.  Beak  of 
the  fruit  three  inches  long,  its  awns  hairy  at  the  infide. 

2.  M.  lohata.  Broad-leaved  Monfonia.  Dryand.  in  Ait. 

Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  100.  Willd.  n.  3.  (M.  (ilia; 

Linn.  Suppl.  34r.  Cavan.  Diff.  180.  t.  74.  f.  2.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  276. ) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  deeply  lobed,  toothed. 
— Differs  from  the  laft  in  having  the  leaves  lobed,  not  com- 
pound, though  they  are  fometimes  fo  deeply  cut  as  almoft 
to  approach  the  former.  In  the  flowers  there  is  fcarcely  a 
permanent  diltinftion.  The  petals  of  the  prefent  fpecies 
are  ufually  greenifh  at  the  back,  white,  with  a tinge  of  red, 
above.  It  is  much  to  be  fufpefted  that  thefe  are  but  va- 
rieties of  each  other. 

3.  M.  ovata.  Undulated  Monfonia.  Willd.  n.  4.  Cavan. 
Did.  193.  t.  1 13.  f.  I.  (M.  emargiftata  ; L’Herit.  Geran. 
t.  41.  Geranium  emarginatum ; Linn.  Suppl.  306.) — 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  toothed,  plaited  ; fomewhat  heart- 
fhaped  at  the  bafe. — Sent  from  the  Cape  to  Kew  garden,  in 
1774,  by  Mr.  Madon,  with  both  the  former.  This  is  more 
caulefcent  than  thofe,  but  more  (lender,  and  only  a biennial. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  ovate,  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
pale  yellow,  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Beak  of  the  fruit 
two  inches  in  length.  The  branches, flowerflalks,  and  calyx 
are  clothed  with  very  long  fpreading  hairs. 

4.  M . fpinofa.  Thorny  Monfonia.  Willd.  n.  J.  L’Herit. 
Geran.  t.  42. — Leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  entire.  Foot- 
(talks  permanent,  hardening  into  thorns. — Stem  (hrubby, 
branched,  befet  with  thorns,  which  are  the  hardened  foot - 
falks  of  former  leaves.  Flowers  larger  than  in  the  laft. 

M.  tenufolia,  Willdenow’s  firft  lpecies,  is  our  Grielunt 
tenuifolium.  See  Grielum. 

Moxsonia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous under-lhrubby  biennial  and  perennial  kinds,  for  the 
green-houfe,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  fine- 
leaved monfonia  (M.  fpeciofa)  ; the  broad-leaved  monfonia, 
(M.  lobata)  ; the  undulated  monfonia  (M.  ovata.) 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  fort,  as  it  rarely  if  ever 
ripens  feeds  in  this  climate,  mull  be  jncreafed  by  cuttings  of 
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the  root,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  of  good  mould, 
and  plunged  in  a tan  hot-bed,  watering  them  occafionally, 
when  in  a little  time  buds  appear  on  the  tops  of  the  cuttings 
which  are  left  out  of  the  ground.  They  fhould  be  treated 
as  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  or  be  afterwards  removed  into 
feparate  pots,  and  fheltered  under  a good  garden-frame  in 
the  winter  feafon.  And  the  fecond  fort  may  be  bell  raifed 
in  the  fame  manner. 

But  the  third  fort  fhould  be  raifed  from  feeds,  which  mud 
be  fown  in  the  early  ipring,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and 
plunged  in  a mild  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  other  pots  feparately  and  be 
managed  as  the  other  kinds. 

Thefe  afford  variety  among  other  potted  plants. 

MONSOON,  a regular  or  periodical  wind  in  the  Ead 
Indies,  blowing  condantly  the  fame  way,  during  fix  months 
of  she  year,  and  the  contrary  way  the  remaining  fix. 

In  the  Indian  ocean,  the  winds  are  partly  general,  and 
olow  all  the  year  round  the  fame  way,  as  in  the  Ethiopic 
ocean ; and  partly  periodical,  i.  e.  half  the  year  blow  one 
way,  and  the  other  half  year  on  the  oppolite  points ; 
and  thofe  points  and  times  of  fhifting  differ  in  different 


parts  of  this  ocean.  Thefe  latter  are  what  we  call  mon. 
foons. 

The  fhifting  of  thefe  monfoons  is  not  all  at  once : and  in 
fome  places  the  time  of  the  change  is  attended  with  calms, 
in  others  with  variable  winds,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
China,  at  ceafing  to  be  wederly,  are  very  fubjeft  to  be 
tempeduous : and  fuch  is  their  violence,  that  they  feem  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  the  Wed  India  hurricanes,  and  render 
the  navigation  of  thofe  feas  very  unfafe  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  Thefe  tempeits  the  feamen  call  the  breaking  up  of  the 
monfoons. 

Monfoons,  then,  are  a fpecies  of  what  we  otherwife  call 
trade-winds. 

They  take  the  denomination  monfoon  from  an  ancient 
pilot,  who  lird  eroded  the  Indian  fea  by  means  of  it. 
Though  others  derive  the  name  from  a Portuguefe  word 
dignifying  motion,  or  change  of  wind,  and  fea. 

Lucretius  and  Apollonius  make  mention  of  annual  winds 
which  arife  every  year,  etefia  falrla,  which  feem  to  be  the 
fame  with  what  in  the  Eatt  Indies  we  now  call  monfoons. 
For  the  physical  caufe  of  thefe  winds,  fee  Meteorology 
and  Wind. 
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